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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 87° CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Monpbay, Jury 9, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, strong to save, in days 
of old Thy prophets of righteousness 
summoned Thy fearful and often faith- 
less children to the altar of the Most 
High for cleansing and strength. 

In these days when ancient founda- 
tions are being shaken and are crum- 
bling, we would seek our refuge and sal- 
vation where they found them—at the 
altar of the living God. 

In a day of swift and shifting change, 
when the angry passions of men are con- 
stantly bursting into devouring flame, 
enable Thy servants here in the steward- 
ship of their public ministry, as they dis- 
charge the grave responsibilities of the 
people’s trust, to be calm and confident, 
wise and just, their hope in Thee as an 
anchor sure and steadfast. 

In this age on ages telling, make us 
ever loyal to the high adventure which 
seeks the larger, nobler way for our 
struggling race to live on this planet to- 
gether in concord, according to Thy will 
for the good of all Thy children. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HumpnHrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 6, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of House Con- 
current Resolution 438, 87th Congress, 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. Bonner, 
of North Carolina, Mr. SMITH of Virginia, 
Mr. Kirwan, of Ohio, Mr. AspINALL, of 
Colorado, Mr. Jensen, of Iowa, and Mr. 
MAILLIARD, of California, as members of 
the joint committee on the part of the 
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House to represent the Congress at cere- 
monies celebrating the 375th anniversary 
of the landing of the Lost Colony and the 
birth of Virginia Dare. 

The message announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 2970) to amend the Small 
Business Act, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Par- 
MAN, Mr. Rarns, Mr. Mutter, Mr. Ban- 
RETT, Mr. McDonoucH, Mr. WIDNALL, and 
Mr. DERWINSKI were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S.1264. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Dale Frazier; 

H.R. 1609. An act for the relief of Demitrios 
Dunis; 

H.R. 1899. An act for the relief of Stavros 
Michael Mourkakos; 

H.R. 2337. An act for the relief of Maria 
Stella Todaro; 

H.R. 3483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite de Soepkez; 

H.R. 3492. An act for the relief of Sebastian 
Sanchez Hermosilla; 

H.R. 3912. An act for the relief of Chikoko 
Shinagawa; 

H.R. 4330. An act to provide uniform com- 
putation of retired pay for enlisted members 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, under section 
4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruit- 
ment Act of 1945, as amended by section 
6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 Stat. 
995); 

H.R.7719. An act to amend section 6(d) 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act (50 App. U.S.C. 456(d)) to authorize 
certain persons who complete a Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps program to be appointed 
as commissioned officers in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

H.R. 8862. An act for the relief of Miss 
Eleanore Redi; 

H.R, 9180. An act for the relief of Noreen 
Joyce Baden; 

H.R. 9468. A act for the relief of Dr. Charles 
C. Yu; 

H.R. 9588. An act for the relief of Claude 
Homann-Herimberg (nee Wagner); and 

H.R. 10960. An act for the relief of Rosina 
Luisi (Sister Mary Rosina) and Maria Fati- 
bene (Sister M. Valentina). 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR DIS- 
PENSED WITH 
On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Legis- 
lative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on the overobligation 
of certain appropriations within that Agen- 
cy; to the Committee on Appropriations, 
EQUALIZATION OF Pay oF COMMANDANT OF 

THE Coast GUARD 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to equalize the pay of the Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard with that of the 
chiefs of the other branches of the Armed 
Forces (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
PUBLICATIONS OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
for the information of the Senate, a copy of 
its publications entitled “List of Units of 
Property for Use in Connection With Uni- 
form System of Accounts Prescribed for Pub- 
lic Utilities and Licensees,” and “List of 
Units of Property for Use in Connection With 
Uniform System of Accounts Prescribed for 
Natural Gas Companies” (with accom- 
panying documents); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Report ON Review OF DETERMINATION OF 
QUANTITY OF NATURAL RUBBER NEEDED IN 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS STOCK- 
PILE 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a secret report on the review of the 
determination of the quantity of natural 
rubber needed in the strategic and critical 
materials stockpile, Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


Report ON Review OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
CERTAIN CONTRACTS at SELECTED MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS WITHIN DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on the review of the ad- 
ministration of contracts for rental of auto- 
matic data processing equipment at selected 
military installations within the Department 
of Defense, dated June 1962 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 
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Report ON INADEQUATE RENTAL RATES 
CHARGED FOR GOVERNMENT QUARTERS FUR- 
NISHED TO CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
MILITARY DEPARTMENTS IN ALASKA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on inadequate rental rates 
charged for Government quarters furnished 
to civilian employees of the military depart- 
ments in Alaska, dated June, 1962 (with an 
accompanying report); to he Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO APPROPRIATIONS OF THE 
SECRET SERVICE OF CERTAIN MONEYS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize reimbursement to ap- 
propriations of the U.S. Secret Service of 
moneys expended for the purchase of coun- 
terfeits (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders entered granting ad- 
mission into the United States of certain 
defector aliens (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES oF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Archivist of the United States 
on a list of papers and documents on the 
files of several departments and agencies of 
the Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in ‘the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before 
the Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 20 


“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has rendered an invidious opinion in 
declaring that the Constitution is violated 
by any requirement that a public school 
teacher lead her pupils in prayer; and 

“Whereas Mr. Justice Hugo Black rendered 
the majority opinion in which it is held 
that it is no part of the business of govern- 
ment to compose official prayers for any 
group of American people to recite as part 
of a religious program carried on by govern- 
ment, and that it does not matter that the 
prayer is denominationally neutral, or that 
it is voluntary to recite it; and 

“Whereas our American heritage is based 
on a firm foundation of freedom of religion 
and not freedom from religion; and 
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“Whereas a belief in a Supreme Being is 
so interwoven in every phase of American 
life that to attack this belief is to undermine 
our basic concepts; and 

“Whereas this legislative body represent- 
ative of a free people was shocked and 
chagrined by this diabolical decision: Be it 

“Resolved by, the Legislature of Alabama, 
That this body learned with the deepest 
sorrow and keenest regret of the departing 
from the precepts of our forebears that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowl- 
edge; that we do deplore this ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and 
that we do respectfully request that the 
Congress proprose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States over- 
riding this decision, and guaranteeing to 
the children of this Nation the right to 
prayer in our schools; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Secretary of the Senate 
of the Congress of the United States. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
June 27, 1962; concurred in and adopted by 
the senate June 27, 1962; approved by the 
Governor July 2, 1962.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 19 


“Resolution relative to a navigational survey 
of portions of the Sacramento, Feather, 
and American Rivers 


“Whereas the port of Sacramento, in- 
cluding the barge canal connecting said port 
with the Sacramento River at Sacramento, 
will be open for traffic in the summer of 
1963; and 

“Whereas large tonnages of grain, rice, and 
safflower would be able to be moved on the 
river above Sacramento to the Port of Sac- 
ramento for transocean shipment except for 
the existing shallow draft channels; and 

“Whereas in view of the growing agri- 
cultural and industrial economy of the Sac- 
ramento Valley, there is a need for a de- 
termination of the feasibility of the type 
of river channels necessary in order to fa- 
cilitate the movement of the present and 
potential traffic on the Sacramento, Feather, 
and American Rivers: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully memorialized to en- 
act legislation authorizing the Secretary of 
the Army to cause a navigation survey to 
be made of the Sacramento River from the 
City of Sacramento to Red Bluff, the Feather 
River from its mouth to Marysville, and the 
American River from its mouth to the Nim- 
bus Dam; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby requested to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, to the 
Secretary of the Army, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Lorain, Ohio, favoring the 
designation of presidential election day as 
a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 
H.R. 4441. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of $3,063,500 as an ex gratia pay- 
ment to the city of New York to assist in de- 
fraying the extraordinary and unprecedented 
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expenses incurred during the Fifteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
(Rept. No. 1678). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3279. A bill for the relief of Yet Gee 
Moy (Tsze Woo Lai) and Mee Sen Moy (Sau 
Ming Lai) (Rept. No. 1681); 

H.R. 3383. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Starker (Rept. No. 1682); 

H.R. 5061. An act for the relief of James L. 
Merrill (Rept. No. 1684); 

H.R. 6655. An act for the relief of Lecil A. 
Sims (Rept. No. 1683) 

H.R. 9599. An act for the relief of Solomon 
Annenberg (Rept. No. 1685); and 

H.R. 10618. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Compact, and for related purposes (Rept. 
No. 1686). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2690. A bill for the relief of Mona Me- 
Issac Downey (Rept. No. 1687). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.2763. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Karoline Dollar and Alex Peter Pedersen 
(Rept. No. 1688). 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT OF 1934—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—REFERENCE 
OF BILL TO COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE (S. REPT. NO. 1680) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions I submit a report on S. 3252, a bill 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934. 

In accordance with an understanding 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that S. 3252 be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce for consid- 
eration of its technical features. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed; and, 
without objection, the bill will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


STUDY OF NONDIPLOMATIC ACTIVI- 
TIES OF FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE (S. REPT. NO. 1679) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I report an original resolution to 
study the nondiplomatic activities of for- 
eign governments, and I submit a report 
thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, and, 
under the rule, the resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 362) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has special constitutional responsibilities in 


matters bearing upon the foreign relations 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the discharge of this responsi- 
bility requires a thorough review and full 
public disclosure of the nondiplomatic 
activities of representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments and the extent to which they at- 
tempt to influence United States policies: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
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mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134 and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to conduct a full and complete study 
of all nondiplomatic activities of representa- 
tives of foreign governments and their con- 
tractors and agents in promoting the in- 
terests of those governments, and the extent 
to which such representatives attempt to in- 
fluence the policies of the United States and 
affect the national interest. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee is authorized (1) to make 
such expenditures; (2) to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate; (3) to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(4) to take such testimony; (5) to employ, 
upon a temporary basis, such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants; and (6) with the prior consent of the 
heads of the departments or agencies con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agen- 
cies of the Government as it deems ad- 
visable. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000 for the period ending January 31, 
1963, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 

Sec.4. The committee shall complete its 
study by June 30, 1963, but it shall submit 
to the Senate not later than January 31, 
1963, such results of the study herein au- 
thorized together with such recommenda- 
tions as may be found to be appropriate. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, 
to which was referred for examination 
and recommendation a list of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Archi- 
vist of the United States, dated May 29, 
1962, that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, pursuant to 
law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3518. A bill to authorize payments to 
local educational agencies for providing 
education to refugees from Cuba; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 3519. A bill to repeal section 557 and 
to amend section 559 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia (for him- 
self and Mr. WIILIaus of Dela- 
ware): 

S. 3520. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to require information 
returns with respect to dividend, interest, 
and patronage dividend payments of $10 or 
more; to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to extend the 
time for conducting the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning July 
1, 1963; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


RESOLUTION 
STUDY OF NONDIPLOMATIC AC- 
TIVITIES OF FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an origi- 
nal resolution (S. Res. 362) to study the 
nondiplomatic activities of foreign gov- 
ernments, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senator AIKEN, Senator 
Scott, Senator Fonc, Senator Bocas, 
Senator Prouty, and myself, I submit 
amendments to House bill 10606, to ex- 
tend and improve public assistance and 
child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask that the amendments be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BUSH submitted amendments, in 
the nature of a substitute, intended to 
be proposed by him to the amendments 
designated 6-29-62—A, proposed by Mr. 
ANDERSON (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) to House bill 10606, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. KERR submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 10650) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
for investment in certain depreciable 
property, to eliminate certain defects 
and inequities, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 13 RELATING TO CON- 

TROLLED FOREIGN CORPORATIONS, H.R. 10650, 

THE REVENUE ACT OF 1962 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I have sub- 
mitted today an amendment which is a 
complete substitute for section 13 of H.R. 
10650 and which would strike section 6— 
amendment of section 482 relating to 
allocation of income between controlled 
entities—and section 7—relating to dis- 
tributions of foreign personal holding 
company income—of H.R. 10650. The 
following is an explanation of this 
amendment and an account of the back- 
ground that led to it. 


I. SECTION 13—HOUSE BILL 


The House bill contains provisions un- 
der which certain income of U.S. 
controlled—more than 50 percent— 
foreign corporations would be taxed 
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as earned, whether or not distrib- 
uted to U.S. shareholders having at least 
a 10-percent interest. However, once 
so taxed, such income could be distrib- 
uted tax free to U.S. shareholders at any 
time, regardless of the presence of other 
earnings and profits. 

In general these provisions, in effect, 
would leave tax deferral operative, first, 
as respects industrially advanced coun- 
tries for manufacturing profits left in 
the same business or reinvested in less 
developed areas; second, as respects 
profits arising in less developed areas re- 
invested in any active business; and 
third, as respects tax haven profits rein- 
vested in less developed countries. These 
provisions may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

First. Income from insurance and re- 
insurance of U.S. risks. This provision 
reaches the Bermuda insurance com- 
panies. Taxed to United States whether 
or not reinvested. 

Second. Income from the licensing of, 
or attributable to the use of, patents, 
copyrights, and exclusive processes and 
formulas created or developed in the 
United States and transferred to the 
foreign corporation. This provision 
reaches situations in which patents de- 
veloped here are exploited abroad with- 
out effective U.S. taxation of the profits 
from the use of the patents. Taxed to 
United States whether or not reinvested. 

Third. Certain base company tax 
haven income—tax haven holding com- 
pany income, interest, dividends, rents, 
royalties, and so forth—and tax haven 
trading profits—profits derived by con- 
trolled foreign corporations from the 
purchase and sale of goods outside the 
country in which they are incorporated 
where such profits exceed 20 percent of 
their nonpassive income. In respect to 
tax haven trading profits, both the pur- 
chase and the sale must be outside the 
country of incorporation; products 
manufactured by the subsidiary are not 
purchased and therefore may be sold 
anywhere in the world by the controlled 
foreign corporation; and one party must 
be a related party—either the party 
from whom purchased or to whom goods 
are sold. 

Immediate U.S. tax on such tax haven 
profits could be avoided only by reinvest- 
ing such income in active business in a 
less developed country. 

Fourth. Income of foreign subsidiar- 
ies which are not tax haven companies, 
unless such income is reinvested in sub- 
stantially the same trade or business or 
in any active business in a less developed 
country. For this purpose, a business 
must be seasoned—that is, carried on 
for 5 years, unless in existence on De- 
cember 31, 1962. This would prevent 
foreign subsidiaries in Western Europe 
and other developed areas from using 
surplus funds for diversification in those 
countries or from keeping such funds 
abroad in passive investments or from 
investing such funds in the United States 
without payment of U.S. tax. 

II. MAY 31 TAX HAVEN DRAFT 


These provisions of the House bill were 
the subject of much criticism in the 
hearings held by the Committee on Fi- 
nance from April 2, 1962, to May 11, 1962. 
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In the light of these criticisms, the 
Treasury submitted for the aid of the 
committee a tax haven draft which was 
released to the public on May 31, 1962. 

This May 31, 1962, draft was intended 
to eliminate the House bill’s coverage of 
operating companies, except for those 
provisions dealing with treating certain 
U.S. investments as the distribution of a 
dividend. Furthermore, it was intended 
to refine the coverage of tax haven op- 
erations by excluding certain kinds of 
operating income, such as, for example, 
interest of a finance company and by in- 
cluding certain branch profits of foreign 
subsidiaries and certain tax haven serv- 
ice income. 

The details of these changes were as 
follows: 

First. Elimination of provision for 
taxing income from U.S. patents, and so 
forth, to U.S. shareholders on current 
basis and substitution of provision for 
taxing the sale of U.S. patents, and so 
forth, to controlled foreign corporations. 
This change would obviate the need 
under the House bill to determine the 
amount of income generated by the use 
of U.S. patents, and so forth, by a for- 
eign corporation. It eliminates certain 
abuses by insuring that when patents 
are transferred abroad in the future an 
ordinary U.S. tax will be imposed on the 
proceeds whether the transfer is made 
on a license, sale, or transfer for stock 
basis. 

Second. Elimination of provision re- 
stricting the use of earnings by operating 
companies, except that such earnings 
cannot be invested in certain U.S. prop- 
erty. Operating companies would, under 
the draft, not be faced with the difficulty 
of determining whether or not earnings 
were invested in the same trade or busi- 
ness that gave rise to them. In general, 
the earnings of an operating company 
could be used in any manner as under 
existing law except that certain invest- 
ments in U.S. property would be treated 
as the distribution of a dividend. 

Third. Dividends, interest, rents, and 
royalties derived in connection with 
active business operations with unre- 
lated persons are removed from coverage 
as foreign base company income. This 
change would correct the fact that sec- 
tion 13 of the House bill covers certain 
types of operating income in nontax 
haven situations. Thus, companies en- 
gaged in the active business of banking, 
financing, shipping, insurance, and leas- 
ing of property with unrelated persons 
would not be covered by the foreign base 
company income provisions. 

Fourth. Addition of a provision to 
eliminate coverage under foreign base 
company provisions where the controlled 
foreign corporation is not used to effect 
a substantial reduction in taxes. This 
provision would give the Treasury De- 
partment flexibility to grant relief in 
those situations where a controlled for- 
eign corporation technically covered by 
the provisions of the bill does not, be- 
cause of the manner in which its opera- 
tions are taxed, differ from a nontax 
haven operation for which deferral of 
taxation is permitted. 

Fifth. Changes in the determination 
of when a foreign corporation is consid- 
ered to be controlled so that there will be 
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counted in determining control only 10 
percent U.S. shareholders and there will 
be attribution of ownership of stock 
owned by a corporation to shareholders 
of that corporation only where such 
shareholders own a 10-percent interest. 
These changes are intended to eliminate 
possible coverage by the House bill of 
situations where ownership was widely 
scattered and no U.S. group was in ef- 
fective control. 

Sixth. Provisions for the use of post- 
1962 losses under which losses of 1 year 
may offset profits of future years and 
losses of one controlled foreign corpora- 
tion in a chain of controlled foreign 
corporations may in the current year 
offset gains of the other corporations. 
These provisions were intended to elim- 
inate the possibility of U.S. tax in those 
situations where the overall operation of 
a single foreign corporation or a chain 
of foreign corporations was in a deficit 
posture. 

Seventh. Provision so that tax will not 
be payable in situations in which the 
presence of blocked income means that 
earnings of a controlled foreign corpo- 
ration could not be distributed to U.S. 
shareholders. This change would give 
the Treasury Department the authority 
to carry out its intention that U.S. tax 
not be imposed in those situations in 
which there could not be actual distri- 
butions because of restrictions under for- 
eign law. 

Eighth. Provision for the establish- 
ment of guidelines, under regulations, 
for the computation of earnings and 
profits in accordance with the rules 
which have been developed for domestic 
corporations. Among other matters, 
this was intended to allow to foreign 
corporations elections similar to those 
which are available to domestic corpora- 
tions. It is also intended to give the 
authority requested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the promulgation of 
guidelines to simplify and facilitate the 
conversion of foreign earnings to a U.S. 
tax base. 

Ninth. Elimination of provision per- 
mitting a pour-over of tax haven profits 
from developed areas to less developed 
areas. This change, in large part, fol- 
lowed from the elimination of certain 
restrictions with respect to the earnings 
of operating companies and would re- 
sult in considerable simplification in the 
administration of the legislation. The 
draft would, however, exclude from base 
company income dividends and interest 
derived from less developed country cor- 
porations to the extent they were rein- 
vested in less developed countries. Less 
developed country corporations are, in 
general, corporations carrying on an ac- 
tive trade or business within a less de- 
veloped country or countries and whose 
assets are located in such countries. 
The terms on which such reinvestment 
may take place have been liberalized so 
that minority stock—10 percent—and 
certain debt interests may qualify and, 
also, the time in which the investment 
may be made has been extended from 
75 days after the close of the taxable 
year to 1 year or such longer period as 
may be designated by the Secretary or 
his delegate. Also, investments made at 
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a time when a country is classified as 
a less developed country shall be treated 
as a qualified investment even if that 
country ceases to be a less developed 
country. 

Tenth. Elimination of coverage of cor- 
porations in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The 
draft leaves these corporations subject 
to the rules of existing law with, how- 
ever, provision to insure that such cor- 
porations will not be availed of for tax 
haven activities. 

Eleventh. Inclusion of certain service 
income and branch profits in tax haven 
coverage. Provision has been made to 
treat certain service income derived 
from related parties as foreign base 
company income and to prevent avoid- 
ance of the foreign base company sales 
income provisions through the use of 
branches of foreign corporations in cer- 
tain circumstances which are similar to 
the use of a separate tax haven 
subsidiary. 

III. AMENDMENT TO SECTION 13 


The Committee on Finance held hear- 
ings on the May 31, 1962, draft. As a 
result of such hearings and discussions 
with various business groups and others, 
certain changes in the May 31, 1962, 
draft have appeared advisable to me— 
most of a clarifying nature but some 
constituting substantial changes in the 
draft—although I am convinced that its 
basic approach is sound. In the interests 
of expediting the matter, I have had pre- 
pared a revision of the May 31, 1962, 
draft which I have introduced as an 
amendment today. This substitute for 
section 13 of the House bill would differ 
from the May 31, 1962, draft in the 
following manner: 

A. MAJOR CHANGES 


First. Raise de minimus rule from 20 
percent to 30 percent. Under the so- 
called de minimus rule of the House bill 
and the May 31, 1962, draft, the base 
company income of a controlled foreign 
corporation with less than 20 percent 
foreign base company income is not sub- 
ject to tax. It has been suggested to me 
that the de minimus percentage be 
raised to 30 percent by companies whose 
foreign subsidiaries are basically operat- 
ing companies but which may have a 
number of different kinds of subpart F 
income which are small in amount. 
These companies feel that raising the de 
minimus rule to 30 percent would give 
them a comfortable margin while at the 
same time not affording any help to the 
company which is basically a tax haven 
operation. The amendment makes this 
change. As a corollary, it reduces from 
80 to 70 percent the line at which all 
of the corporation’s income becomes 
taxable to the U.S. shareholders. 

Second. Limitation of tax imposed on 
individual shareholders of controlled 
foreign corporations. It has been sug- 
gested to me that the tax payable by an 
individual who is a shareholder of a con- 
trolled foreign corporation be limited in 
a manner analogous to the limitation al- 
ready contained in section 16—relat- 
ing to liquidations—and my amendment 
grants such relief. In the year of a con- 
structive distribution under section 13, 
the individual shareholder would be lim- 
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ited to a tax not greater than 52 percent 
of the foreign earnings after giving al- 
lowance of a credit for foreign taxes paid 
by the controlled foreign corporation. 
Later, when the earnings which were so 
taxed were actually distributed to the 
shareholder, normal progressive surtax 
rates applicable to the income of indi- 
viduals would be applied to the distri- 
bution but only after deducting from the 
distribution the tax previously paid in 
the year of constructive distribution. 
This would have the effect of subjecting 
the tax haven income to current U.S. tax, 
whether or not distributed, but without 
denying to the individual the right of a 
corporate tax shelter. 

Third. Minimum distribution alter- 
native to section 13. Some U.S. com- 
panies pay currently on the earnings of 
their foreign operations an overall ef- 
fective rate of U.S. and foreign taxation 
that is substantial and approaches the 
U.S. rate of taxation. For example, for- 
eign taxes may be relatively high. Al- 
ternatively, foreign taxes may be rela- 
tively low, but U.S. taxes on relatively 
large current distributions of earnings 
raise the overall effective rate of taxa- 
tion. In many situations, a combina- 
tion of these two factors results in an 
overall effective rate approximating that 
in the United States. In all of these 
cases, I believe that it would be appro- 
priate to afford the domestic corporation 
an elective procedure whereby it can be 
relieved from the application of section 
13 if it so desires. My amendment con- 
tains such an election which was devel- 
oped with the help of many of our largest 
corporations who believe it is beneficial. 

The amendment provides that if a do- 
mestie corporation receives a minimum 
distribution with respect to a foreign 
subsidiary or subsidiaries, then at its 
election it will not be taxed on the tax 
haven income of such subsidiary or sub- 
sidiaries. The minimum distribution in- 
volved is related to the effective foreign 
tax rate in the manner indicated in the 
table below. The table is so designed 
that those U.S. companies which enjoy 
low overall effective rates of taxation on 
foreign earnings—usually through the 
use of tax haven operations—and which 
do not wish to distribute substantial 
earnings to the United States would not 
gain any relief under it. 

Table of minimum distributions—Required 
distribution of current earnings and 
profits 


Effective foreign tax rate: Percent 
% ⁰ AA ²˙ A sl SS 90 
C ͤ is Ot eS 80 
Ct 2 A aan) E Hats E 70 
0 ͤ CLL EY ge ae Si a see 60 
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r 26 
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The effective foreign tax rate would 
be determined by the ratio of the foreign 
taxes paid by the foreign subsidiary—for 
which tax credit would be given by the 
United States—to their current earnings 
and profits. For this purpose, foreign 
withholding taxes imposed on the U.S. 
shareholder would be disregarded, since 
they merely offset the U.S. tax on the 
distribution and do not increase overall 
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taxes. Tax increases or decreases on 
distributed earnings, which have the 
same effect as withholding taxes, would 
also be disregarded. The percentage dis- 
tribution required in the above table is 
a percentage of the current earnings and 
profits after payment of foreign taxes. 

The nonapplication of section 13 would 
be allowed if the required distribution 
was made on any of the following bases 
at the election of the U.S. parent cor- 
poration by any directly owned foreign 
subsidiary which might otherwise be af- 
fected by section 13. The election here 
could be made on a company-by-com- 
pany basis for one or more separate com- 
panies otherwise affected by section 13; 
by a consolidated group of foreign sub- 
sidiaries consisting of any indirectly 
owned foreign subsidiary plus all inter- 
vening foreign subsidiaries in the same 
chain of ownership whether or not sub- 
ject to section 13 in any way. In this 
manner, the distributions from, and the 
higher effective tax rates of, non-tax 
haven companies could be averaged with 
those of low distribution-low foreign tax 
rate tax haven companies; by a con- 
solidated group of foreign subsidiaries 
consisting of all foreign subsidiaries in 
developed countries, including those 
otherwise affected and those otherwise 
not affected by section 13; or by a con- 
solidated group of all foreign subsidi- 
aries, including less developed country 
corporations. 

For the above purposes, a branch op- 
eration at the election of the taxpayer 
could be included, with 100 percent of 
the branch profits treated as a distri- 
bution. 

The election would be made by the 
U.S. parent corporation in accordance 
with Treasury regulations, which would 
provide the needed detail. Such detail 
would include the method of consolida- 
tion to be allowed, the manner in which 
the effective foreign tax rate is to be de- 
termined, rules for the proper alloca- 
tion of foreign tax credits among a con- 
solidated group of foreign subsidiaries, 
treatment of blocked incomes, and so 
forth. 

Fourth. Carry forward of prior losses. 
Under the May 31, 1962, draft, losses in- 
curred in years ending after December 
31, 1962, will offset later earnings and 
profits that might otherwise be taxed to 
U.S. shareholders under section 13. A 
number of companies have asked that 
losses prior to December 31, 1962, also be 
allowed as a carry forward, because they 
have relatively new foreign base com- 
panies that have incurred substantial 
startup losses. Under my amendment, 
losses incurred in taxable years after 
December 31, 1959, could be carried for- 
ward against future section 13 income. 

Fifth. Broadening of deduction for re- 
investments in less developed countries. 
Dividends and interest from less de- 
veloped country corporations are ex- 
cluded from tax as foreign base company 
income if reinvested in qualified less 
developed country investments. My 
amendment would also treat gain from 
sale or exchange of the stock or securi- 
ties which give rise to such dividends and 
interest in the same manner. Also, obli- 
gations of the governments of less de- 
veloped countries would be included 
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along with stock and 5-year obligations 
of less developed country corporations as 
qualified investments for purposes of 
these provisions. 

B. TECHNICAL AND CLARIFYING CHANGES 


First. The May 31, 1962, draft takes 
into account distributions within the 
same year to predecessor U.S. share- 
holders. This reduction in the income 
taxable to a U.S. shareholder as of the 
close of the year is further broadened, 
under my substitute section 13, to in- 
clude foreign shareholders. 

Second. The May 31, 1962, draft could 
technically tax U.S. shareholders even 
though the foreign corporation were U.S. 
controlled for only a short period of time 
during a year. Although they would be 
taxed for only a pro rata part of the 
whole year’s income, the complications 
of computing this seem unnecessary. 
Therefore, my substitute section 13 would 
be inapplicable if the foreign corpora- 
tion were not U.S. controlled for a con- 
secutive period of 30 days during a year. 

Third. Rents, royalties, dividends, and 
interest derived in the active conduct 
of a trade or business from unrelated 
persons are excluded from coverage as 
foreign base company income under the 
May 31, 1962, draft. My bill clarifies 
this provision so as to more clearly indi- 
cate that foreign base company income 
does not include income from shipping, 
and the dividends, interest, and gains 
from the sale or exchange of stock or 
securities by financial institutions. 

Fourth. Several clarifying changes in 
the coverage of tax haven service income 
are accomplished in my bill. These 
changes would make it clear that serv- 
ices performed within the country of in- 
corporation of the service company 
would not be treated as tax haven income 
even though performed for a related 
party which was located outside the 
country. The changes would also make 
it clear that services rendered in con- 
nection with the sale of property or in 
anticipation of a sale of property—even 
though the sale is not actually con- 
summated—would not be treated as tax 
haven services income. 

Fifth. The provision which treats cer- 
tain investments in U.S. property like a 
dividend distribution since they consti- 
tute, in effect, a repatriation of earnings 
requires several drafting corrections 
which are made by my bill. Thus, pa- 
tents and similar intangible property 
rights used in the United States are in- 
cluded in the basic description of U.S. 
property. Also, U.S. Government obliga- 
tions are included in the exceptions to 
this basic definition so that they consti- 
tute a permissible investment. Obliga- 
tions of U.S. persons arising in connec- 
tion with the processing of property by a 
controlled foreign corporation and in- 
vestments in the United States of the 
legal reserves of insurance companies 
are also added to the list of permissible 
U.S. investments. 

Sixth. The provision requiring infor- 
mation to be made available by taxpay- 
ers is changed to provide that where two 
or more taxpayers are required to fur- 
nish the same data, the filing of such 
information by one such person will be 
sufficient. 
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IV. SECTIONS 6 AND 7 


Section 6 attempts to create definite 
methods for solving the difficult problem 
of adjusting prices between U.S. and 
foreign related entities. But there are, 
however, serious difficulties in making a 
formula approach workable to cover a 
variety of factual situations. Since this 
problem is one that is most serious where 
a tax haven sales entity is employed, it 
appears unnecessary to me if section 13, 
as contained in my amendment, is passed. 
My amendment would therefore strike 
section 6 from the bill. 

Section 7 would change the longstand- 
ing rules for foreign personal holding 
companies by taxing foreign personal 
holding company income on a sliding 
scale basis where it ranges from 20 to 60 
percent of gross income. Under present 
law all of a foreign corporation’s income 
is taxed if the foreign personal holding 
company income exceeds 60 percent. If 
it is less, no tax isimposed. If section 13 
is passed, it would correct many abuse 
possibilities in the foreign area that 
might be covered by changes contained 
in section 7 and it would therefore appear 
advisable to allow the existing foreign 
personal holding company provisions to 
remain unchanged. My amendment 
would, therefore, also strike section 7. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT, THESIS ENTITLED “THE 
PREVIOUS QUESTION: ITS STAND- 
ING AS A PRECEDENT FOR CLO- 
TURE IN THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES” BY DR. JOSEPH 
COOPER (S. DOC. NO. 104) 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, each 
time the effort has been made to further 
restrict the right of Senators of the 
United States to freely debate any issue, 
the effect of the so-called previous ques- 
‘tion rule, which existed during the first 
17 years of the Senate’s existence, has 
been involved in the debate. 

Those who would still further restrict 
freedom of debate in the Senate have 
insisted that the previous question, as 
noted in the original rules of the Sen- 
ate, was a device to end debate in much 
the same manner that the House of 
Representatives employs its previous 
question rule. 

Some years ago, I made a somewhat 
extensive study of this subject. As I 
have stated on this floor on several oc- 
casions, I reached the conclusion that 
the previous question rule in the early 
Senate had nothing whatever to do with 
ending debates or forcing a vote, but was 
used as a mechanism for postponing or 
avoiding a decision on a particular piece 
of proposed legislation. 

I had planned to try to get together 
all of the notes that I had made to make 
a major speech on this subject in the 
Senate but, due to the constant pressure 
of other issues, I have been unable to 
find the time necessary to coordinate all 
of my research material as effectively as 
I desired. 

By great good fortune, there has come 
to my attention an outstanding and 
scholarly dissertation on this subject 
by Dr. Joseph Cooper, a professor of 
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political science in the department of 
government at Harvard University. 

Dr. George B. Galloway, senior spe- 
cialist, American Government and pub- 
lic administration of the Library of Con- 
gress, was gracious enough to permit me 
to see Dr. Cooper's work. 

Under the title of “The Previous Ques- 
tion: Its Standing as a Precedent for Clo- 
ture in the Senate of the United States,” 
Dr. Cooper, in connection with his work 
for his doctorate, has carefully and thor- 
oughly researched this subject. 

Dr. Cooper reached the conclusion, 
after his painstaking study, that the pre- 
vious question rule in the early Senate 
was not in any sense a restriction on de- 
bate nor a mechanism for cloture. 

I have never seen Dr. Cooper and had 
never heard of him or his study of this 
subject until after he had completed his 
research and prepared his dissertation. 
It is most gratifying that his findings 
support the position that I have taken a 
number of times on the floor of the Sen- 
ate when efforts to impose further re- 
strictions on freedom of debate were 
pending in the Senate. Dr. Cooper’s 
thesis is a notable contribution to the 
history of the Senate and to an under- 
standing of its rules. I feel it should be 
made available to all of the Members 
of the Senate as well as students and 
others interested in the history of this 
great parliamentary institution. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Cooper's thesis may be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


NONSECTARIAN PRAYERS IN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 2, 1962, the names of Mr. 
Byrd of Virginia and Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 81) expressing the sense of 
Congress on the use of nonsectarian 
prayers in public schools as a part of 
their activities, submitted by Mr. 
ROBERTSON (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on July 2, 1962. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 9, 1962, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 1264) for the relief 
of Capt. Dale Frazier. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Dedicatory address delivered by him at the 
Municipal Airport in Burlington, Wis., on 
July 8, 1962. 

Excerpts from address prepared by him 
for delivery over Wisconsin radio stations on 
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the weekend of July 7-8, 1962, dealing with 
the proposed National Moraine Park as an 
ice-age scientific reserve in Wisconsin. 


LET US PRAY—ARTICLE BY REV. 
FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, our 
revered chaplain, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, writes an article for the Sunday 
Star under the heading “Spires of the 
Spirit.“ Yesterday’s article was entitled 
“Let Us Pray.” 

The article did not in any way refer 
to the Supreme Court decision of June 
25. It did, however, stress the impor- 
tance of prayer and divine worship, 
which have been basic in America’s 
greatness. 

In the article Dr. Harris traces our 
petitions to the God who made and pre- 
served our Nation. I shall not read the 
entire article, but I do wish to quote one 
paragraph, which contains a glorious 
promise, as well as a warning to our 
people: 

One of the most potent sentences of the 
Book of Books is a glorious promise of divine 
resources. But in it is also sounding a dole- 
ful warning s those for whom the 
bells toll. Here it is: “If My people, which 
are called by My name, shall seek My face, 
and pray and turn from their wicked ways, 


then will I hear and forgive their sins, and 
heal their land.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article written by Dr. Harris be made a 
part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler Us Paar 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 

Let us pray. These three mighty mono- 
syllables sound forth constantly in temples 
of divine worship the faith which makes 
America great. 

These words, “Let us pray,” sang in the 
hearts of those who knelt about the cradle 
of our state which had been conceived and 
born in the consciousness of eternal spiritual 
verities. The Founding Fathers were men of 
religious faith who called on God to save. 
The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution were written with pens dipped 
in prayer. The parchments which are the 
crown jewels of the Republic are steeped in 
petitions to the God who hath made and 
preserved us a nation. 

In immortal words at Gettysburg the 
great Lincoln, speaking for the disrupted 
Nation, disregarded any who in their blind- 
ness denied the light of liberty as he pled 
for a new birth of freedom under God.” 
The credo which these two words proclaim 
ran like a golden cord through all his con- 
ceptions of duty and destiny. Lincoln knew 
what his predecessors and successors in the 
White House have known: that there is 
nothing but chaos and catastrophe in any 
social system whose flag represents the 
supreme loyalty. 

It is that faith that from the Continental 
Congress until now has made the first words 
in every session of our National Legislature, 
“Let us pray.” It is that faith that has 
framed the prayer at the inauguration of 
every President. It is that faith which 
sounds like a trumpet at the opening of the 
Supreme Court. Always in America the crip- 
pling doubts of those who in darkness deal 
in denials have been seen for what they are— 
a deadly heresy so far as the deep 
of America is concerned. The God-fearing 
men who launched America realized that in 
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a democracy no church could be given prefer- 
ence or dominance but to them the separa- 
tion of church and state did not mean the 
separation of state and religion. They were 
too wise not to know that such a divorce 
would sentence to death the experiment they 
were undertaking so different to anything the 
ages before had known, To stifle the voice 
of prayer anywhere is a step toward sur- 
rendering the glory which is America to the 
godless system we face and fight which de- 
rides the precious things we hold nearest 
our hearts, 

Any movement to close any doors to prayer 
but plays into the hands of the Kremlin 
chief who has recently boasted that the chil- 
dren now in our public schools will raise the 
red flag of atheism over America. 

On a June day 8 years ago within a few 
minutes after the signature of the President 
had written under God” into the Pledge 
of Allegiance, the bill that legalized it leaped 
to life in a scene silhouetted against the 
white dome of the Capitol. There stood a 
group of legislators from both Houses of 
Congress. As the radio carried their voices 
to listening multitudes, together these law- 
makers repeated the pledge which is now the 
Nation's. Then, appropriately, as the flag 
was raised a bugle rang out with the familiar 
strains, “Onward Christian Soldiers.” That 
is the real America true to the Nation’s 
birth. Anything else is alien. 

There is no liberty anywhere except under 
God. All history shouts that. What avail 
all the fair slogans of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity as the streets of Paris ran red with 
blood and the guillotine rolled its ghastly 
heads, if a lewd woman is lifted up as the 
goddess of reason in Notre Dame’s Temple 
to the Most High? The promising streams of 
freedom disappear in the sands of futility 
when there is nothing higher than the state. 

One of the most potent sentences of the 
Book of Books is a glorious promise of 
divine resources. But in it is also sounding a 
doleful warning suggesting those for whom 
the bells toll. Here it is: “If My people, 
which are called by My name, shall seek My 
face, and pray and turn from their wicked 
ways then will I hear and forgive their sins, 
and heal their land.” 

As we thus point to the prayer involved 
in that most momentous phrase, “under 
God,” we Shall repeat for all who read these 
lines the “amen” that came from the White 
House on the day the words were added to 
the Pledge of Allegiance— 

“From this day forward the millions of 
our school children will daily proclaim in 
every city and town, every village and rural 
schoolhouse the dedication of our Nation 
and our people to the Almighty. * * * Over 
the globe millions have been deadened in 
mind and soul by a materialistic philosophy 
of life. * * * In this way we are 
the transcendence of religious faith in 
America's heritage and future; in this way we 
shall constantly strengthen those spiritual 
weapons which forever shall be our country’s 
most powerful resource in peace or in war.“ 
This is the voice of the President of the 
United States saying to all America, Let us 
pray.” 


SUCCESS OF THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “A Pat 
for Sarge Shriver,” which was published 
last Friday in the Washington Daily 
News. 

The editorial discusses the present 
status of the Peace Corps, and does so 
very constructively, in my judgment. 
It points out that this idea, which is one 
of the imaginative, new concepts intro- 
duced by the Kennedy administration, 
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although opposed by many at the out- 
set—including this body—now is praised 
almost without a single dissent. The 
editorial suggests that sometimes new 
ideas have to be tackled, even at the risk 
of some mistakes, in order to get moving. 
and that we should be slow to oppose 
such ideas merely because they are new 
or because we see possible pitfalls in 
them. 


One of the characteristics of our 
country throughout its history has been 
a willingness to take a chance on change 
and on new ideas. Both of these factors 
were behind the Peace Corps. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
several aspects of the editorial. It re- 
fers to the overwhelming support, on 
both sides of the aisle in the Senate, for 
the Peace Corps itself; and it refers to 
Mr. W. D. Friedenberg, who, writing 
from Tanganyika, said that our Peace 
Corpsmen there were hard to find” be- 
cause “they were scattered all over the 
country, out in the bush, doing their 
job”; and he quoted the Prime Minister 
as saying of them, “They’re very good, 
very helpful. We wish we had more.” 

Likewise, Mr. President, a columnist 
for the Scripps-Howard service, Mr. 
Richard Starnes, is referred to in the 
editorial as saying he “had nothing but 
praise for what he saw of the Peace 
Corps in Thailand,” and as writing: 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing of all 
about the tiny glimpse of the Peace Corps 
operation I've seen is the fact that, in a 
program seemed rated to attract nothing but 
dreamy idealists and/or beatniks, these 
American youths obviously have their feet 
planted on the ground of reality. 


In conclusion, the editorial states: 


R. Sargent Shriver, head of the Peace 
Corps, should get some sort of medal. So 
should the farflung members of his Corps. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Par FOR SARGE SHRIVER 


Not long ago many an eyebrow lifted when 
that strictly Kennedy New Frontier crea- 
tion—the Peace Corps—drew high praise 
from Senator Barry GOLDWATER of Arizona. 

Some thought “Mr. Conservative” had been 
taken into camp on this one by Kennedy 
and company, or that he didn’t know what 
he was talking about. 

But, we're pleased to report, within the 
past month have come reports from our own 
correspondents in such far-off places as 
Tanganyika in Africa and Thailand in south- 
east Asia, giving the same verdict as Senator 
GOLDWATER for this brandnew Government 
agency. 

W. D. Friedenberg, writing from Tangan- 
yika, said our Peace Corpsmen there were 
hard to find. Reason: They were scattered 
all over the country, out in the bush, doing 
their job—mainly helping lay out feeder 
roads in the most remote parts of the land. 
He quoted the Prime Minister as saying of the 
corpsmen, They're very good, very helpful. 
We wish we had more.” 

Richard Starnes had nothing but praise for 
what he saw of the Peace Corps in Thailand. 
Wrote Dick: “Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing of all about the tiny glimpse of the 
Peace Corps operation I’ve seen is the fact 
that, in a program seemed rated to attract 
nothing but dreamy idealists and/or beat- 
niks, these American youths obviously have 
their feet planted on the ground of reality.” 

Nice, isn't it, in these days of revelations 
about Billie Sol Estes’ doings with the Agri- 
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culture Department and the sugar lobbyists 
finagling with the sugar law, to read of a 
Government agency getting such praise from 
such disparate sources? 

R. Sargent Shriver, head of the Peace Corps, 
should get some sort of medal. So should 
the farflung members of his Corps. 


INDEPENDENCE OF ALGERIA, 
RWANDA, AND BURUNDI 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the past week three more African 
states—Algeria, Rwanda, and Burundi— 
have just achieved independence. In 
view of the fact that we, ourselves, have 
just celebrated the anniversary of our 
own independence from colonial status, 
I think it is especially fitting for us to 
mark this noteworthy event. Moreover, 
because of the difficulty and pressing 
problems that these countries are now 
facing, it is even more important for us 
to pause and examine these problems in 
their specific African context, as well as 
that of the cold war in general, so that 
we shall be better able to help these na- 
tions in the difficult future they are fac- 
ing. The Washington Post of July 5 
contains two articles which are, I believe, 
particularly useful in connection with 
exploring these difficulties. 

In his article entitled “Today and To- 
morrow,” Walter Lippmann ably demon- 
strates how it is genuinely possible, 
through use of the United Nations, for 
an African country, even one as rich in 
resources as the Congo, to maintain its 
independence and neutrality without 
falling into the hands of the Commu- 
nists, and without cutting off itself com- 
pletely from the West. In short, con- 
trary to Communist propaganda, these 
three newly born nations can pursue the 
development of their own identity, which 
they are at the moment so desirous of 
building, while at the same time being 
able to rely with confidence on the West 
for the help they need to defend and 
preserve it. 

In a second article entitled “Where 
Good Will Is Finding a Way,” Edward 
P. Morgan, noted radio commentator, 
discusses in greater detail some of the 
specific measures which we in the United 
States are pursuing in order to help these 
nations. In particular, Mr. Morgan 
points out the significant steps that both 
the administration and private individ- 
uals are taking to promote greater con- 
tact with representatives of these new 
states right here in Washington. The 
American Friends Service Committee 
and the AFL-CIO have also undertaken 
projects of great importance, both in 
Africa and in the United States, ranging 
from the resettlement of Algerian ref- 
ugees to the finding of summer jobs for 
foreign students studying in the United 
States. All these efforts are deserving 
of widespread notice, as they illustrate 
many of the problems we face in regard 
to the newly emerging nations of Africa, 
and many of the means by which private 
citizens and organizations, as well as the 
Federal Government, can work to pro- 
mote better relations with these new 
nations, 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have these two articles printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


THE THREE New AFRICAN STATES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Three more African states have just 
achieved independence—Algeria from France, 
Rwanda and Burundi from Belgium. There 
are great differences among them. Algeria 
is in north Africa and has been part of the 
Mediterranean civilization for centuries. 
Rwanda and Burundi are primitive central 
African territory which, except as part of 
German East Africa before the First World 

War and then as a Belgium trust territory, 
has had no important contact with the ad- 
vance of civilization. 

Yet the three states have one critical 
thing incommon. Their future prospects of 
progress and prosperity are intimately bound 
up with their success in working out a new 
relationship of cooperation with their former 
overlords. Algeria cannot hope to prosper 
without France. Rwanda and Burundi can 
hardly hope to survive without Belgium, 

If we pause to think about this, it is a re- 
markable thing to be saying. Only 2 years 
ago almost everyone would have supposed 
that the liberation of a colony meant an ir- 
reparable break between the new state and 
the old imperial power. What is more, it 
seemed probable that the new state would 
try to make a decision between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and that this 
would cause a world tension and disturbance. 

None of this has happened. Why? Be- 
cause, I would say, we have had the experi- 
ence of the Congo, and we have seen it 
demonstrated by the U.N. intervention that, 
unbelievable as it once seemed to so many, 
a rich, disorderly, newly liberated territory 
can be insulated from the cold war. Two 
years after Dag Hammarskjold's daring in- 
tervention in the Congo, there are no Rus- 
sian forces and no American forces there, 
and the Belgians who fied from the disorders 
are returning in large numbers. They are 
returning because there is no other nation 
which is qualified as are the Belgians to pro- 
vide the know-how for running the Congo, 

The troubles in the Congo are not over and 
there are signs that the troubles may break 
down into civil and tribal war. Yet 2 years 
of experience with independence have been 
showing in practice that a new relationship 
between the Congolese and the Belgians is 
necessary, and that it is possible. By losing 
their privileges as the ruling class, the irre- 
placeability of the Belgians has emerged from 
the old resentments and has been made 
evident. 

In the liberation of Rwanda and Burundi 
the lessons of the Congo are being applied. 
The Belgian security forces are not com- 
pelled to leave immediately. It is believed 
that the kingdom of Burundi may ask them 
to leave rather soon. The King will do well 
to go slowly lest he drive out with the few 
hundred Belgian troops the Belgian special- 
ists and technicians who are indispensable. 
The Republic of Rwanda will, it is said, ask 
the Belgians to stay on. 

Moreover, unlike the Congo in 1960, the 
U.N. is in the territory from the start. A 
representative of the Secretary General with 
10 expert advisers are already there. There 
is not going to be, one may hope, a power 
vacuum as in the Congo. If so, the tech- 
nical assistance of the Belgians should avert 
an administrative collapse. Furthermore, 
the Belgian Government has offered to con- 
tinue to support the two budgets which have 
a combined deficit of 50 percent, and also 
to continue to support ($9 million) the ex- 
traordinary budget for economic develop- 
ment. 

No one can predict a brilliant future for 
these very poor and very backward states. 
But it is some comfort to be able to feel 
that everybody concerned, the great powers 
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and the Belgians and many of the other 
African governments have learned from ex- 
perience, and are not making the same mis- 
takes in 1962 which were made in 1960. 

In Algeria after the vote for independence 
there is the possibility of a conflict between 
two factions of the Moslems. This would 
not be unusual at the end of a successful war 
of independence. But it would be an em- 
barrassing nuisance for everybody. The 
Algerians have won the respect of the whole 
world by the discipline and fortitude in face 
of hideous provocation which they have dis- 
played. They should not allow themselves to 
break down now no matter how strained 
their nerves. They should not let themselves 
break down just when they have reached 
their goal. 

The pressure of circumstances will be 
against a breakdown into an Algerian civil 
war. The Algerians themselves are war- 
weary. An Algerian civil war is against the 
interests of Tunisia and Morocco, which 
must look forward now to an alliance with 
an independent Algeria of the Magreb, that 
is, of the Western Arabs. It is also against 
the interest of Egypt. For the dissident Al- 
gerians could get no support anywhere except 
possibly, though not certainly, from Russia, 
and, of course, just for the hell of it but not 
much of it, from Red China. 

It is hardly necessary to say that France 
and the whole Western alliance will support 
and give a warm welcome to the legitimate 
provisional Government of Algeria. 


WHERE GooD WIL Is FINDING A Way 
(By Edward P. Morgan) 


(Adapted from a recent broadcast by Mr. 
Morgan, whose American Broadcasting Co. 
comments are sponsored by the AFL-CIO.) 


Africa is still a steaming, brooding enigma 
which Americans officially and individually 
continue to do far too little to understand 
and help. The spectacle of diplomats from 
newly emerging African nations not being 
able to find satisfactory housing in Wash- 
ington, the supposedly sophisticated world 
capital to which they have been assigned, is 
a shameful thing which has not escaped the 
eye of anti-American propagandists, Commu- 
nist and otherwise. There is not even an 
adequate international social center here 
where African and other foreign officials can 
comfortably mingle. 

But it should be reported that there are 
people of good will who are working hard to 
improve these and related problems. The 
Chief of Protocol of the State Department, 
Angier Biddle Duke, has set a standard along 
with some other members of the New Fron- 
tier by resigning from the exclusive Metro- 
politan Club because it would not even per- 
mit Negroes as guests at meals let alone as 
members. A State Department team has 
been working, with some success, with Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials and businessmen 
to ease the housing problem and has also 
made some headway against segregation in 
restaurants on Maryland’s Route 40, the 
highway diplomats take when driving to New 
York, 

On a shoestring, two valiant schoolteach- 
ers, Millidge Walker and his wife, Irene 
Tinker Walker, with a handful of other pub- 
lic spirited souls have established a Club of 
All Nations in Washington where adult for- 
eign residents and Americans can meet each 
other informally. But they need larger 
quarters and an angel to help them with 
their modest bills if they are to keep their 
doors open even though the administration 
has beamed approval on their project. 

Here is another heartening example of 
good will in action: for 3 years that wonder- 
ful, silently operating Quaker group, the 
American Friends Service Committee, has 
been maintaining aid units in Morocco and 
Tunisia to help some 250,000 refugees fleeing 
the hideous strife in Algeria. In addition 
to immediate assistance the committee ran 
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schools where Algerian boys and girls learned 
such things as carpentry and knitting. 

Such trust and rapport developed between 
the Algerian officials and the feld staff 
that—now that peace is in sight—the tran- 
sitional government has just asked the 
Quaker group to operate a million-dollar pro- 
gram to resettle refugees back in Algeria. 
With a serious shortage of doctors, with so 
many homes destroyed and so much crop- 
land full of explosive mines and the popu- 
lation desperately in need of food, this is 
going to be a huge task—and the million 
still has to be raised. 

For 2 months now the AFL-CIO Commit- 
tee for the United Nations, Inc., has been 
doing a brisk business a stone’s throw from 
New York U.N. headquarters as a center 
where trade unionists in U.N. delegations 
can meet and exchange views with officials 
and the rank and file of American organized 
labor. An impressive number of delegates 
from underdeveloped countries have trade 
union backgrounds but they have been at 
sea socially with no nonofficial contacts in 
New York. The merged U.S. labor move- 
ment, which long ago sensed the importance 
of ties with emerging African and other 
unions as a helping bulwark against Com- 
munist thrusts in their own countries, estab- 
lished the hospitality center. Business 
Week recently described it as combining the 
elements of matrimonial bureau and USO 
club. 

At the moment the AFL-CIO is engaged 
in another constructive international opera- 
tion—cooperating with a number of agencies 
in finding summer jobs for foreign exchange 
students. For a number of the 60,000 for- 
eigners now studying in the United States— 
most of them on minimal budgets—vacation- 
time work spells the difference between con- 
tinuing their training and having to cut 
short their courses and go home. 

The visiting foreign students, especially 
the dark-skinned ones, face a bewildering ex- 
perience in this country, a mixture of Ameri- 
can hospitality and the humiliation of racial 
prejudice. Our relations with their home- 
lands depend, in large measure, on how we 
are able to help them through this bewilder- 
ment to an enriching experience. This is 
the goal of all these projects and it is a 
commendable one. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
METCALF in the chair.) 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objeé- 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
June 15, the Seattle Times carried an ex- 
cellent editorial written by its aviation 
editor, Mr. Robert L. Twiss, on the sub- 
ject of aircraft accident investigation, 
entitled “FAA Again Speaks Hastily.” 
I thoroughly agree with the views ex- 
pressed in this editorial, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FAA AGAIN SPEAKS HASTILY 


The Federal Aviation Agency once again 
has done a disservice to commercial air 
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transportation by premature judgment of 
the possible cause of a jet-transport crash. 

The Agency said a combination of a me- 
chanic’s oversight, a bolt less than an inch 
long and lack of a little cotter pin could 
have caused the crash of an American Air- 
lines Boeing 707 jet transport in New York 
March 1. All 95 persons aboard the jet 
were killed when it plunged into Jamaica 
Bay seconds after takeoff. 

The bolt, part of a complex rudder mech- 
anism, may have slipped out of place 
when a nut securing it fell off—for lack of 
the cotter pin, the FAA said in a bulletin to 
airlines. Investigations indicate the plane 
may have gone into a left roll induced by 
malfunction of the rudder-boost system, the 
Agency added. 

The FAA admitted, however, that the 
plane wreckage that might prove this theory 
apparently is at the bottom of Jamaica Bay. 

Here is another case where the Federal 
Aviation Agency, which is not in charge of 
investigating air-carrier accidents, has is- 
sued a “possible cause“ report before the 
investigation is completed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The CAB is the Gov- 
ernment unit assigned the responsibility for 
such investigations. 

Congress wanted an agency other than the 
PAA to conduct crash studies, since the FAA 
itself is investigated as a routine part of ac- 
cident studies. 

The FAA, for example, handles the air- 
traffic control system, navigation aids, and 
other technical devices that might figure in 
accidents. 

So, were the FAA the investigating agency, 
it would have to investigate itself. The 
FAA does have one role in accident inves- 
tigation—cooperating with the CAB to de- 
termine if airways facilities, operational 
procedures, or the aircraft itself could be a 
factor in a crash. 

In connection with the missing bolt an- 
nouncement, both the Boeing Co., which 
built the jet, and the CAB investigators 
disagree with the FAA. Boeing and the CAB 
have no evidence that the bolt was out of 
place or caused the accident, 

And yet the FAA, obviously seeking pub- 
licity as part of an attempt to take over 
accident-investigation responsibilities of the 
CAB, announced to the world the bolt could 
have caused the accident. 

The FAA attempt to assume crash-study 
authority began under the administration 
of E. R. Quesada. Najeeb E. Halaby, present 
FAA chief, has continued the program. 

Halaby himself has made premature 

judgments about crash causes, saying only 
a few hours after the 707 accidents in New 
York that mechanical failure in the control 
system may have been to blame. It was 
established later that the part of the system 
Halaby had in mind, the stabilizer, was in 
normal takeoff position. 
When the Continental Air Lines 707 
crashed in the Midwest last month, Halaby 
said the cause apparently was neither a mid- 
air collision nor a bomb blast. 

Yet CAB investigators 5 days after the 
crash determined conclusively that it was a 
bomb blast that tore out one side of the jet 
and resulted in its dive to the ground. 

The CAB over the years has built up 
what perhaps is the most skilled accident 
investigation team in the world. Once the 
Board establishes what caused a crash, it 
makes its findings public. 

But it does not make the mistake of pre- 
mature announcements based on assump- 
tion or partial evidence. CAB investigators 
even now are continuing their efforts to learn 
the cause of the American Airlines 707 crash. 

This week’s FAA announcement about the 
bolt has had wide repercussions, both here 


and overseas. Continuation of the FAA ` 
policy well might hamper the sale of Ameri- ` 


can jet transports like the 707 and DC-8 to 
foreign operators. i z 
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It is curious that Congress has not become 
alarmed about the premature FAA an- 
nouncements. Senator Macnuson in par- 
ticular, in his role as chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, should look into a situation in which 
one Government agency is attempting to 
usurp the authority of another and under- 
mining public confidence in air transporta- 
tion while doing so. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
June 12, the Federal Aviation Agency is- 
sued an alert bulletin in which it stated 
that the “possible cause” of the tragic 
New York Boeing 707 accident of March 
1, which claimed 95 lives, revolved about 
the question of bolt retention in the rud- 
der boost system. In so doing, the 
Agency exceeded its statutory authority. 
The Federal Aviation Act is very clear 
that only the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has the authority to issue statements 
relative to the probable cause of an acci- 
dent. 

As a case in point, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency’s action serves to focus at- 
tention not only on the matter of CAB- 
FAA jurisdiction, but on a broader is- 
sue: that every Government official dis- 
charge responsibilities as prescribed by 
statute—his own responsibilities, not 
those vested in others. When individ- 
uals in Government improperly assume 
authority not delegated to them, their 
words are wrongly accepted by the gen- 
eral public as the word of Government. 
Their words ring of official sanction—the 
weight attached to them is great and dis- 
proportionate to the merit they deserve. 

The Federal Aviation Agency is rela- 
tively new—it only came into being in 
1959. Consequently, the committee has 
exercised great restraint in criticizing 
the Agency, not only with respect to the 
issue in point but in other areas as well. 
The committee has exercised the pa- 
tience of Job. The newness of the 
Agency and the patience of the commit- 
tee have about run their course. 

Two agencies are primarily concerned 
with regulation in the aviation field. 
Their roles were carefully delineated in 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. The 
essential function of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency is to promulgate such rules 
and regulations and otherwise take such 
action as may be necessary to insure the 
safe and efficient use of the navigable 
airspace. The role of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is fundamentally twofold: 
economic regulation of the air carrier in- 
dustry as the public convenience and 
necessity may require, and aircraft acci- 
dent investigation, including the deter- 
mination of the probable cause of acci- 
dents. Some have disagreed as to 
whether the Board should have the acci- 
dent investigation function—that is their 
right. However, Congress decided, after 
lengthy and careful consideration, that 
this duty should be vested in the Board. 

Air safety depends heavily on the ac- 
tivities and decisions of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. That Agency is not 
infallible, and deficiencies in its activ- 
ities might contribute to an accident. 
To presume, then, that despite the great- 
est dedication to truth, the Agency would 
not. lean toward the validity of its own 
decisions, or the wisdom of its actions, 


however well intentioned or thought- 
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fully conceived, would be naive. This 
is only human. Convinced that it would 
not be wise to place the Agency in a 
position of judging itself, Congress de- 
cided that the accident investigation 
function should be placed under the jur- 
isdiction of an independent agency—an 
arm of Congress—and that agency was 
designated, and continues to be, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

It is true that the Board has been 
criticized from time to time for being too 
slow in releasing to the public its deci- 
sions relative to the probable cause of 
accidents. Often substantial time 
elapses between the date of the accident 
and the date of the Board’s decision, but 
it must be remembered that the Civil 
Aeronautic Board’s proceedings in such 
cases are of a quasi-judicial nature and 
that its decisions must be rendered with 
care, not haste; with truth, not con- 
jecture. 

The benefit realized from accident in- 
vestigation is not limited merely to the 
ultimate public decision as to cause. 
From the moment the Board commences 
an investigation, every potential avenue 
of solution is traveled—every theory ex- 
plored—every doubt the object of resolu- 
tion. The Board continually, through- 
out its investigation, apprises the 
Agency of its theories, doubts, hypothe- 
ses in order that the Agency may 
execute its responsibilities to implement 
precautionary procedures to resolve any 
areas of doubt in favor of safety. 

The Agency has not only the right but 
also the duty to take precautionary ac- 
tion in areas of doubt. With respect to 
the issuance of the June 12 alert bul- 
letin, the editorial does not deny that 
the Agency had the right to take such 
action. What is objected to, however, 
is the manner in which the action was 
taken, and the statements which were 
made in so doing. 

I do not profess technical expertise in 
this matter. However, Iam advised that 
Boeing did issue alert service bulletins 
on several different occasions to all 707- 
720 operators, some 2 weeks prior to the 
FAA’s release of its alert bulletin, advis- 
ing the operators that the matter of bolt 
retention should be checked into and pre- 
cautionary action taken. Nearly a week 
prior to the Agency’s release of the alert 
bulletin on June 12, this theory was dis- 
cussed among various representatives of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board; the Agency 
and Boeing. Apparently, Agency spokes- 
men felt that the FAA should re- 
lease an alert bulletin notwithstanding 
the fact that Boeing had done so 2 
weeks prior, perhaps on the theory that 
greater weight would be attached to the 
Agency bulletin than would be attached 
to the Boeing bulletin. I am not pre- 
pared to believe that any airline execu- 
tive would dismiss lightly the warning 
issued by Boeing, which built the air- 
craft in question, and fail to take im- 
mediate corrective steps. If the FAA at 
that time felt if was a matter of great 
importance, why did it not immediately 
release the alert bulletin? If it was a 
matter of emergency, why did the Agency 
take action in the form of an alert bul- 
letin which is not mandatory but ad- 
visory—why did it not issue an air- 


‘worthiness directive which is mandatory 
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and which would require immediate cor- 
rection? 

The day following the release of the 
alert bulletin, the Commerce Committee 
inquired into the circumstances sur- 
rounding this action. Various parties 
were contacted, including representa- 
tives of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Boeing Company, Air Transport Associa- 
tion and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
The Committee expressed to the Agency 
concern for the invasion into the statu- 
tory domain of the Board. I am not con- 
vinced of the persuasiveness of the argu- 
ments which the Agency advanced in 
defense of its action. While I cannot 
say that the handling of this matter rep- 
resents a deliberate attempt to circum- 
vent the statute—to usurp the authority 
of another agency, I do believe it was 
inept, evidenced poor judgment, and 
lack of discretion. 

The committee has, on a number of 
occasions, admonished the FAA for ex- 
ceeding the scope of its statutory respon~ 
sibility relative to declarations concern- 
ing the probable cause of accidents. 
This last, then, is only one of a series 
of incidents which has caused us con- 
cern. I am hopefully confident that it 
will be the last. This is not a matter 
which can be corrected through legisla- 
tion, because existing law is clear on this 
point. This is a problem that can only 
be corrected through the use of good 
judgment and the realization that duties 
must be executed with full appreciation 
of statutory responsibilities as well as 
limitations and the impact which ill- 
advised action or hastily conceived 
declarations may have. 

The administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, Mr. Halaby, is a man of 
great ability and dedication. He is 
aware of the problem, and I am confident 
he will make every effort to resolve it. 

The Board has in my view done a 
superb job in executing its investigatory 
responsibilities. It has, I believe without 
question, the most expert and dedicated 
accident investigation team in the world. 
If, however, there is a need for the ac- 
cident investigation function and the 
duty to determine probable cause to be 
transferred to another existing agency 
or to a newly created agency, it will be 
a matter for the Congress, not the FAA, 
to decide. I am not persuaded that such 
a need exists. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the pending modified King- 
Anderson medical care proposal in the 
form of an amendment to the public 
welfare bill is a considerable improve- 
ment over the first draft of this pro- 
posal. It is still far from acceptable, 
however. Putting the Federal Govern- 
ment into the business of hospitalization 
and other health insurance would be 
taking the first step toward socialized 
medicine. Inevitably, there would be 
future steps to put the Government all 
the way into the medical field. The end 
result would be quite similar to the un- 
satisfactory experience of England and 
Canada. It would be certain to result in 
much abused and costly programs. It 
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would be the beginning of the deteriora- 
tion of our fine medical practice. No 
country in the world can equal the high 
standard of medicine practiced in the 
United States under our present system. 

The modified King-Anderson pro- 
posal, which would place a heavy tax on 
every person covered by social security to 
pay hospital bills for millions of Amer- 
icans who are financially able and will- 
ing to pay their own, is only one of its 
great weaknesses. The modified King- 
Anderson proposal still would only take 
care of a small part of the medical prob- 
lems of people 65 years of age or over. 
It would only pay for a part of the hospi- 
talization costs. Any elderly person in 
need of doctor’s care, surgery, dental 
work, drugs, eyeglasses, and many other 
needs would still have to depend on their 
present State programs of which the 
Kerr-Mills Act is a part. 

Mr. President, these are only a few of 
the reasons why I shall vote against the 
King-Anderson proposal. All during my 
30 years in the State legislature and in 
the Congress of the United States, I have 
tried to help the elderly and voted for 
many programs to give them much 
needed and well-deserved assistance. 

I have consistently voted for huge in- 
creases in funds for cancer, heart, and 
other forms of health research. This is 
the type of program in which the Gov- 
ernment can rightfully play a major role. 
It can do a great amount of good with- 
out being directly involved in the private 
practice of medicine. 

I recognize that there is great need 
for more assistance to elderly people. I 
believe this can be met within the frame- 
work of our present programs which do 
not and will not overturn our great pres- 
ent system of medical practice. 


NATIONAL COLUMNIST PRAISES 
SCENERY OF SOUTHEASTERN 
UTAH 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, last 
October, my administrative assistant and 
I traveled the full length of Utah High- 
way 95 from Blanding, Utah, to Hanks- 
ville, through some of the most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the world. We not only 
wished to view the spectacular scenery, 
but also to study one of the leading 
routes which is being considered for the 
proposed southern Utah National Park- 
way that would be authorized under leg- 
islation which I have introduced. It cer- 
tainly merits such consideration. 

Since making that trip, a leading na- 
tional columnist, Rosalie Goldman, of 
the Chicago Tribune, has written two 
lengthy articles about Highway 95 and 
the scenic area through which it travels. 
These appear in the June 10 and June 17 
editions of the Tribune, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that they appear in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Miss Goldman is 
lavish in her praise of the beauties of 
this awesome wilderness. The area 
fully deserves this national recognition 
given to it, and I hope that it will result 
in stimulating visits by many thousands 
more Americans. 
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[From the Chicago Tribune, June 10, 1962] 


Rep-Dirt ROAD MEANDERS THROUGH WILDER- 
NESS IN UTAH—140-MILE ROUTE THROUGH 
AWESOME CANYON COUNTRY 


(By Rosalie Goldman) 


HANKSVILLE, Uran.—If you are willing to 
forgo luxury motels for luxury views, try 
fitting Utah Highway 95 into your drive 
west. You can put yourself and your auto 
in the heart of one of America’s last great 
wildernesses for 140 miles without hiking, 
jeeping, or beating. 

This road is the closest anyone has come 
to taming a wildly beautiful, remote area. 
This is canyon, plateau, and mountain coun- 
try. Over it all is a wash of color—flame- 
red, purplish-gray, pink, chrome-yellow. 

Few people have seen it. Even today, as 
modern traffic swirls far north and south of 
it and jet planes streak over it, this region 
retains its frontier quality. 

In this land, which has just opened up, 
much is closing up fast. While you can still 
be the first person to explore some of its 
lonesome canyons, this is one of the last 
years in which some of its marvels can be 
visited. (The Glen Canyon Dam being built 
at Page, Ariz., will flood a section of the 
highway). 

Utah 95 is one of them. An independent, 
little, red-dirt road that pierces the heart of 
the canyon county, its opening in 1947 linked 
two vast sections of southern Utah, split 
until then by the Colorado River and its 
great gorges. 

Highway 95 winds through canyons of 
brilliant color and fantastic formations. It 
leads to the ferry at Hite, the only vehicular 
crossing of the Colorado in almost 400 miles. 
It connects Hanksville on the west with 
Blanding on the east. 

Roads lead to Blanding from Flagstaff, 
Ariz., or to Monticello, Utah, from Durango 
and Grand Junction, Colo. Monticello is a 
half hour by highway from Blanding. You 
can make the trip in 1 day from Monti- 
cello or Blanding to Hanksville. But, to get 
the most pleasure from it, take 2 or 3 
days. In any case, your full and lively day— 
one to set your dreams aglow for years to 
come—is figured as starting at Monticello or 
Blanding early in the morning and just mak- 
ing it by evening to Hanksville. This is a 
big ride. 

Nestling at the foot of the Blue Moun- 
tains, Monticello and Blanding are typical 
Utah towns, with hospitable, long estab- 
lished residents. There are modern motels. 
Take your questions to the Blanding tourist 
center, where its supervisor, octogenarian 
Albert Lyman, is affectionately called “the 
Old Settler” by hundreds who respect his 
lifetime experience in this land. 

Or, stop at the home of Fern and Kent 
Frost in Monticello, to meet today’s most 
knowledgeable explorers of that area. The 
Frosts—if they are not taking vacations on 
one of their unique jeep camping tours— 
will be happy to give you excellent advice. 

Just west of Blanding is the juncture of 
Route 47 with 95, the road you’ve come to 
meet. A neat sign calmly says: “natural 
bridges 40, Hite 81“, * * no hint of the 
excitement buried in those facts. 

When you have traveled only 12 miles, the 
pavement merges into our glamor road of 
red dirt. Blithely ignoring the sign that 
announces “rough road,” two families were 
happily camped in trailers beyond it. Their 
use of 95 convinced us we could go anywhere 
a trailer could. This is Government land, 
and one may camp anywhere along the way. 

Weird erosions are dominant features of 
the area. And the first ones are the Elk 
Mountain Triplets. They are the welcoming 
committee at the next bend. They seem to 
glide out on a rock raft, gaze serenely down 
on you, and slide back into the wall again 
as you move on. 

The droll trio also guards the gateway to 
the empty region. Beyond them, your road 
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sweeps you up and into breathtaking Comb 
Ridge pass. Stop and drink in the view. 

The serrated peaks of Comb Ridge run 
south 50 miles to the San Juan River. High- 
way 95 sweeps you down across Comb Wash 
and up onto the next ridge, into a dwarf 
forest of juniper and pinon pine, green 
against the red dirt. 

Fish Creek is the third small canyon 
through which the road now cuts, swinging 
you up for the next vista. There, great 
oblong promontories jut out in staggered 
formation, far ahead of you, the Mossback 
mesas. They are moody giants that increase 
the prevailing air of excitement and mystery. 
Going toward them, you leave Elk Mountain 
and discover the distinctive landmark it pro- 
vides for the area; Bear’s Ears, two matching 
rock outcroppings on the top, can be seen 
40 miles away. 

Our 95 meets a junction with a road to 
Bear’s Ears, Take the left road and con- 
tinue to approach the Mossback mesas. Just 
11 miles farther on, you will arrive at a turn- 
off that is a must, Natural Bridges National 
Monument. A sign directs you 1½ miles 
down its own road to the entrance. 

Here are three of the world’s outstanding 
natural stone bridges within 6 miles of each 
other, all carved by the waters of a wild 
gorge, White Canyon. The bridges stand so 
delicately against the blue Utah sky, you 
may have difficulty realizing that each could 
accommodate a large building under its 
sturdy arch. Each owns a musical Indian 
name—Owachomo, Sipapu, Kachine. 

It is Owachomo that can be seen from the 
entrance. To see them all requires a 6-mile 
hike into the canyon. There is a custodian 
at Natural Bridges from May through No- 
vember, There are camping facilities, and 
plenty of water. Altogether a rewarding 
stop. 

White Canyon leads off from Elk Mountain 
and runs west to the Colorado. Our road 
parallels its course now. White Canyon's in- 
nocent-looking white rims billow like soap 
suds through the red valley of the Mossbacks. 
The occasional views you get of its interior, 
when it meanders close to the road, look 
pleasant enough. You would never know 
that inside its rims its headstrong action 
has carved three great bridges and a fright- 
ening, water-filled narrows where the walls 
are 2 feet apart but several hundred feet 
high. White Canyon and its borders are 
rich in Indian ruins. 

Two miles farther down 95 from the 
Bridges turnoff is a side road (with sign) to 
a viewpoint for Kachina Bridge. If you drive 
a quarter of a mile and walk a quarter of a 
mile, you arrive at four ladders that lead 
you down to the bridge. This gives you a 
second chance to see Kachina Bridge and a 
chance to see two of three bridges without 
hiking down the canyon, 

Highway 95 is now running on a shelf at 
the foot of the Mossbacks. The great red- 
wall fingers that jut out toward you are the 
bottoms of the mesas. A dreamy quality en- 
velops you. Strange eroded shapes edge 
down from the cliffs. White Canyon paces 
you on the right with a surplus of brilliant 
sights. Even so, someone is sure to exclaim 
about the odd shape of one small butte that 
will appear on the right ridge of the valley. 
This is the Cheesebox, a round affair with 
tapered top, surmounted by a tiny knob. 

Arrival at the Cheesebox also means your 
first dramatic view of the Henry Mountains, 
America’s geologically youngest range, 
named by Major Powell. From here on, the 
big, black Henrys are your beckoning peaks. 
As we weave in and out of canyon paths, we 
travel toward them. 

But whoa. Drop your eyes from the Henry 
to the little bridge you cross a few miles 
later. Peer over on the right at the tiny, 
but tortuous narrows of the small canyon 
you are bridging. This side canyon leading 
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into White Canyon offers you a miniature of 
the remarkable White Canyon narrows. 

Over the bridge is Fry Canyon, tiniest of 
towns, your first collection of human dwell- 
ings in 57 miles. Fry Canyon was just a 
store in 1955. It grew into a hamlet with 
the discovery of rich deposits of uranium, 
and now Fry Canyon can offer you overnight 
lodging. 


From the Chicago Tribune, June 17, 1962] 


MANMADE LAKE WILL Cover Part or UTAH 
WILDERNESS—PLAN To SRE SOME or Ir SOON 
IF EVER 

(By Rosalie Goldman) 


Fry Canyon, Uran.—Utah Highway 95, a 
red-dirt road through 140 miles of rugged 
canyon country, offers a spectacular view 
near here. A pale, bare monolith, 2,500 feet 
above the valley floor, magically takes the 
shape of a chair. Jacob’s Chair, named for 
a cowboy, thrusts a majestic, empty seat 
toward the clouds. There's room on the seat 
for Congress to meet in joint session. 

Four miles farther on, this land of sur- 
prises jolts the visitor out of its cowboys- 
and-Indians aura and its mammoth sur- 
realistic art show with today's most modern 
exhibit—a multimillion-dollar uranium 
mine, the Happy Jack. A small sign, “Big 
Horn Mining Co.,“ shows you where to make 
a left turn from Highway 95 to get a look at 
this humming big business. 

Originally, the Happy Jack was an open 
strip mine. Now, the Texas Zinc Co. bur- 
rows deep into the bases of the proud Moss- 
backs. Chains of yellow mine cars creep 
from termite passages with their rich loads. 
The mine tailings have almost formed a new 
cliff in front. 

This is, however, a minor alteration of the 
landscape, compared with what is to come. 
Leaving the Happy Jack Mine, you pass an 
unassuming sign on 95 that carries one of the 
West's biggest stories, “Entering Glen Canyon 
Recreation Area.” From here on, you are 
on land that will be affected by the Glen 
Canyon Dam, rising at Page, Ariz. 

The dam will be as large as Hoover Dam. 
You are directing your carsteps toward the 
land that will be under water forever in a 
few years, when the Colorado River forms 
a lake bigger than Lake Mead behind it. The 
lake will submerge Route 95 here. This is 
why time is running out for using 95. 

Nothing less than a dam the size of the 
one at Page would ever subdue this pas- 
sionately wild topography. You feel its roar- 
ing quality as 95 takes you on. The reason 
for the tumultuous heave and swell of the 
scenery is the Colorado River. You are near- 
ing it. All land approaching the river here 
goes down with a burst of fury, immense 
drops, great jagged walls and more color. 
Strange to think this will all be altered and 
much of it submerged. 

You make a U-turn right to cross White 
Canyon at a shallow wash and a U-turn left 
around a cliff to enter Farley Canyon. There 
the road follows the wash to bring you to 
White Canyon postal station, which is one 
store and one house. But, the store is air 
conditioned and can serve you ice cream 
when high summer temperatures range in 
three numbers. It will also mail your letters. 
The U.S. mail plane lands once a day on 
something accepted as an airstrip 5 minutes 
away beside the river, between the huge 
walls of the gorge. 

You can also get gas and water here and 
then drive on to the historic, solitary, almost 
unbelievable ferry crossing called Hite. 
There, a wooden platform screwed to old 
army landing barges, successfully bucks the 
Colorado current with the aid of a cable, to 
make the only crossing of the river in hun- 
dreds of miles. 

Hite marks the end of Cataract Canyon 
and the beginning of Glen Canyon, two 
vividly contrasting sections of the continu- 
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ous, muddy Colorado. Pioneer Art Chaffin 
built the ferry and operated it for many 
colorful years. 

Chaffin, a man of lively interests and the 
discoverer of Goblin Valley, now a State park, 
maintained a fine ranch at Hite, with an 
orchard of pomegranate, fig, and other fruit 
trees, grapes, and a variety of rich harvests, 
A talented carpenter, he gathered in the 
drifting gifts brought him by the river 
through the years and turned them skillfully 
to his own uses. 

Chaffin retired a few year ago. The ranch 
has been abandoned. But many signs of its 
former quality remain. It is worth a visit to 
see what an enterprising man could accom- 
plish in the middle of the wilderness. 

First, of course, you must cross on the 
ferry. If the present operator, Woody Edgel, 
isn't to be seen, use the handy local phone 
at the water's edge. It will bring him 
quickly. Woody trucks in fresh water and 
can furnish you that and camping space for 
50 cents a person. 

As the famed current of the Colorado 
speeds under you, let the magic of its his- 
tory flow over you. In 1869, Major Powell 
and his men passed this very place, after 
successfully running the hazards of Cataract 
Canyon above you. Around the next bend 
start 150 miles of the beauties and mysteries 
of Glen Canyon. 

Turn left off the ferry for a mile ride that 
brings you up to the charming gate of the 
old Chaffin property. On your return trip, 
after recrossing Trachyte Canyon, watch for 
Cass Hite’s carved signature on a low shelf 
of redrock at the road’s edge. 

Back to the ferry and 95, for one of the 
deep dish thrills of the entire trip. You 
drive upcanyon on a road that hugs the 
river. When you are on the river in a boat, 
as we were this summer, you cannot believe 
there is a road there on those sloping banks. 
But, here you are, driving 5 miles of our 
country’s most superb, remote river scenery. 

Like a river runner or canyon hiker you 
can select the piece of beach that appeals 
to you for camping, with Colorado driftwood 
for your campfire, and the sound of North 
Wash Rapids for your lullaby. 

The road leaves the Colorado and enters 
North Wash 5 miles from Hite. North Wash 
is a spectacular side canyon show all its own. 
Redrock spires form the entrance. Con- 
tinuous walls rise to 1,500 feet above you on 
both sides. It is a choice slice of exposed 
geology. You feel the excitement of earliest 
ages as you travel its entire length. Rarely 
does one have a chance to examine a whole, 
large canyon from its mouth to its source. 

Six miles from the river, you will reach an 
immense cave on your left. It’s an easy walk 
into the cave to see the larger-than-life 
pictographs it contains. The red painted 
figures, probably Fremont Indian drawings, 
are among the handsomest we have ever seen. 

Hog Spring is a short distance farther 
down the road, past the cave. The name 
does not apply to the always dependable, 
fresh running water, pure and safe to drink. 
This is a good place to fill your canteens. 
There are 39 uninhabited miles still ahead 
of you. 

North Wash fades out of existence, as 95 
comes up through the Navajo sandstone 
layer. The Henry Mountains are just 
ahead. You have come out onto a great 
bench of empty land and are twisting 
through the foothills of the Henrys. 

Grotesque sculptures suddenly crowd 
upon you. Red and white shapes, kneeling, 
bending, posing—seem alive in their fun and 
turn the roadside into a playground. 

Lone Cedar flats is the name of the far- 
reaching empty benchland. The road sails 
right past almost the only tree in a hundred 
square miles. What a contrast to the lux- 
urious growth in the canyons where there is 
water. One small tree has given the whole 
area its name. 
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Two miles later, 95 ends quietly in a junc- 
tion with 24 which brings you into Hanks- 
ville. You are still in highly scenic country, 
but your adventurous driving is over. Hanks- 
ville has motels, gas stations, restaurants. 
Reo Hunt, who operates a gas station and 
motel, offers free guide suggestions for day 
tours to spots full of dinosaur bones, In- 
dian ruins, and beautiful rock formations. 

He recommends the following as the most 
direct route to Page: Route 24 to Plateau 
Junction. Then, left on 62 to Kingston. 
Then, 22 to Circleville, and 89 to Panguitch, 
Orderville, and Page. 

Your road will also go through Capitol 
Reef National Monument and past Bryce 
National Park. At Page, of course, you will 
see the great dam under construction. 

Advice is in order to make this trip com- 
pletely successful and happy for you. 

Take a 5-gallon can of water, a 5-gallon 
can of gas, and a Utah State map. Take a 
shovel—your car should always be equipped 
with it anyway. A handy type is the trench 
shovel found in army surplus stores. Use 
second gear for any sand. Take simple food 
supplies, sunglasses, and more film than you 
ever used before on one trip. 

For campers, there are plenty of fine 
spots, with a world of wood. All that is 
asked by one of our neatest States is that 
you leave your campsite clean. Some trash 
barrels are provided, but, without one handy, 
the old saying holds, “If you can carry it 
in full, you can carry it out empty.” The 
custom of burning your cans before flatten- 
ing and burying them destroys the odors 
that would make small animals dig them up. 
Hence, the slogan, “Burn, bang, and bury.” 

A word of caution about rainy weather. 
Like all semidesert in the Southwest, it’s 
mostly dry, but, when it rains hard, the 
water flows fast. Just as arroyos in New 
Mexico and gullies in Arizona can be host 
to a flash flood, so can canyon washes in 
Utah. The points of the road to particularly 
watch are the crossing of the White Canyon 
Wash and the drive down Farley Wash. You 
would not cross an arroyo when the water 
was flowing hard, or soon after a rain, and 
so your judgement would guide you the 
same way here. 

Many a driver gets local advice, uses good 
sense, makes the trip, and has a fine time 
and an extraordinary experience. 


WHO IS UNDERDEVELOPED NOW? 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Who’s Underdeveloped Now?” 
published in the American Metal Mar- 
ket, issue of July 6, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wuo’s UNDERDEVELOPED Now? 


The news that Washington emissaries 
have sought to interest Japanese firms in 
investing in “underdeveloped” areas of the 
United States leaves us with an overwhelm- 
ing feeling of irony and puzzlement. 

Until very recently, we were injecting a 
flood of U.S. dollars into Japan to assist 
with its postwar industrial recovery. And 
our aid to “underdeveloped” countries 
around the world continues at a high level. 
Thus, while we enjoy a favorable surplus in 
our international balance of accounts in 
commercial goods and services, U.S. aid to 
underdeveloped nations is making a major 
contribution to our balance-of-payments 
deficit. To help redress this imbalance, it is 
reported from Tokyo, we have attempted to 
interest the Japanese in investing in new 
factories in such underdeveloped territories 
as Kansas and North Carolina. 
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What a sense of irony must exist also in 
Wichita, Kans., and Wilmington, N.C. Wash- 
ington deploys tax moneys to aid pauper 
nations such as in southeast Asia, the Middle 
East and Africa, because in most cases in- 
vestment by private U.S. industry is insuffi- 
cient. But when investment in new industry 
is needed in our own South and Middle West, 
Washington turns not to itself, but to the 
inscrutable East. 

It is puzzling to know how Japanese in- 
dustry will push forward with such invest- 
ment in the United States. Since the idea 
was broached at the Japan-United States 
Economic Conference last November, Japan 
has entered into a period of the most severe 
economic belt tightening caused largely by 
its own international balance-of-payments 
problems. As reported in the pages of this 
newspaper in recent weeks, Japanese indus- 
try has been compelled to cut back basic 
steel, copper and aluminum operations be- 
cause it lacks sufficient foreign currency 
reserves to pay for critical raw materials. In 
view of this problem, it is difficult to see 
how the Japanese could launch any kind of 
program employing U.S. dollars to build 
plant and equipment in this country. 

The balance-of-payments problem, unfor- 
tunately, is growing bigger and more far 
reaching than most nations care to conceive. 
The example of Canada’s difficulties, for in- 
stance, has caused the influential Economist 
of Britain to note this past week: “The 
world’s currency difficulties are now exerting 
a clear deflationary influence on the world 
economy, and threaten to create a deflation- 
ary spiral. It is the real constrictive brake 
on the Kennedy administration. In the 
economics of wonderland, the majority of 
countries are attempting, impossibly, all to 
improve their trade balances and their re- 


serves at once. Here is another element, 


from the dreary cycle of the 1930's.” 


PROPOSED TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Rationalizations for Reckless- 
ness,” published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, issue of Monday, July 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—RATIONALIZATIONS FOR 
RECKLESSNESS 

Though President Kennedy hasn't decided 
whether tax cuts should be recommended for 
this year or next year, one thing is clear: 
The impact of any reductions on the Federal 
deficits hardly ranks as a major considera- 
tion within the administration’s councils. 

Any hope of responsible taxcutting must 
therefore rest with Congress or public pres- 
sure or both. Congress unquestionably has 
the power to force Government spending 
down. to the level of revenues lowered by tax 
reductions. If it would do so, in this era 
of inflated and wasteful Federal spending, 
that might be the best reason yet for ad- 
vocating sizable tax reductions. 

Admittedly, the record is not encouraging. 
It is the Congress, as well as the successive 
administrations, that presided over 25 Fed- 
eral budget deficits in the 31 years through 
1961. It is the Congress which gave its bless- 
ings to the additional deficit of $7 billion— 
more than the whole Government spent a 
little over 20 years ago—in the fiscal year 
just ended. It is the Congress which has 
now increased the public debt limit to an 
untidy $308 billion. 

Still, the very enormity of the Govern- 
ment's financial condition might jolt Con- 
gress into using the level of tax cuts to im- 
pose restraint on the administration’s 
spending. In the informed estimate of 
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Senator Harry Brno, the deficit this fiscal 
year will be $6 billion without tax cuts; with 
prompt tax cuts of the reckless sort the 
chamber of commerce proposes, it could be 
a startling $15 billion. 

Certainly if there were a good many more 
Byrds in Congress there would be a return 
to fiscal responsibility. But even as it is, 
many Members must realize by now that 
the administration, far from eschewing defi- 
cits even in principle, shows every sign of 
embracing deficit financing as a way of life— 
and going to amazing lengths to rationalize 
it. And many on Capitol Hill, regardless of 
their politics or pet projects, must be able 
to see through those rationalizations. 

For one thing, there is no evidence to sup- 
port the administration theory that, in to- 
day's economic circumstances, tax reductions 
accompanied by increasing Government 
spending would rocket the Nation into a new 
superboom. Accordingly Congress has scant 
justification for assuming that lower taxes 
might actually mean higher revenues in a 
booming economy, 

Plenty of evidence exists, however, to show 
what happens to nations that persist in liy- 
ing beyond their means both at home and 
abroad. The nations of Western Europe 
finally had to turn from inflation before they 
could prosper; even the politicians had to 
prs it had become economically intoler- 
able. 

If Congress wants an example both recent 
and close, it can look at Canada, which 
thought it could inflate itself into even more 
buoyant prosperity. Instead, the tough logic 
of economics pulled it up short; it had to 
take drastic corrective measures, including 
government retrenchment. 

Nothing in the U.S. economy makes it im- 
mune from the consequences of constant 
Federal abuse. Why so many Government 
Officials are incapable of seeing this is diffi- 
cult to understand. How else can they in- 
terpret the warning signs, like the persistent 
foreign expectation of dollar devaluation? 
How can they possibly hope to eliminate the 
international-payments deficit while piling 
mountainous domestic deficits upon deficits? 

Most Americans, we believe, do realize that 
the Government rationalizations fly in the 
face of commonsense, If so, maybe they 
should respond to the President’s request for 
an economic “dialog.” 

What the administration and Congress 
need to be told is that the basic fiscal issue 
is not as sophisticated as Government eco- 
nomic advisers like to say. Specifically, the 
need is for tax cuts that are not designed to 
deepen deficits but are geared to sharply 
lower spending. 

It would not be the first time the people 
had raised their voice against flagrantly un- 
wise budget policies. And if Congress is at 
all concerned about the Nation’s economic 
health, it will listen. 


LOSING AGAIN IN LAOS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
course of negotiations over the latest 
difficulties in Laos that are now taking 
Place in Geneva give abundant proof 
that our worst expectations are being 
fulfilled. The latest newspaper reports 
reveal that the West is retreating again. 
Apparently we have agreed that the vital 
point regarding integration of the mili- 
tary forces is to be considered a matter 
of internal policy and does not belong 
in an international agreement. Also 
the promise of no reprisals is to be 
deleted from the agreement, again be- 
cause it is alleged to be a matter of in- 
ternal policy. 

Mr. President, this is a ridiculous posi- 
tion. The whole purpose of the agree- 
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ment was to put an end to civil war and 
establish a neutralist government. This 
was why we went to Geneva in the first 
place and this is why we stayed there 
trying to negotiate while the Commu- 
nists went on fighting. Everything that 
goes on in Laos should be an internal 
matter, but unfortunately, the facts are 
otherwise. Communist forces from other 
states have consistently operated in Laos. 

Mr. President, it becomes increasingly 
clear that a neutral Laos is not going 
to exist at all unless that neutrality is 
enforced from the outside. Newspaper 
reports also indicate that SEATO na- 
tions are to renounce completely their 
protection of Laos. What will be left 
to prevent the Pathet Lao from taking 
over the country without even any fight- 
ing, from executing the pro-Western 
fighters, and from establishing a Red 
regime? Nothing. This will all be con- 
sidered an internal matter. 

Mr. President, the purpose of recent 
American policy in Laos—insofar as 
we had any policy at all—was to re- 
move the struggle from the military to 
the political sphere. In fact, we vir- 
tually surrendered on the military level. 
Now we are about to surrender on the 
political level. If there is any basis at 
all to present newspaper reports, the 
Communists are ready every day to make 
a new demand and we to make a new 
concession, until there will no longer be 
anything left for the Communists to de- 
mand or for us to surrender. 


TEACHING: KEY TO GOOD EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—in creating an ever-better educa- 
tional system—depends, to a tremendous 
degree, upon teaching—a key to good 
education. 

By experience, we know that the high 
profession of teaching requires a great 
dedication for imbuing in students, in 
spirit, not just “in letters’: a love of 
learning; intellectual honesty; self- 
discipline; ability to think independ- 
ently, clearly, and objectively; and un- 
derstanding that learning is a day-to-day 
process—never completed—with today’s 
knowledge serving as a foundation upon 
which to build for tomorrow. 

According to the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on National Goals, 
appointed by former President Dwight 
Eisenhower, we will need 200,000 new 
teachers every year for the next 10 
years to meet growth and replacement 
needs of the Nation. To obtain not 
only an adequate number, but well qual- 
ified teachers, however, the Nation must 
adopt a new attitude toward—and lift 
the status of—the teaching profession. 

These steps, I believe, should include: 

Raising teachers’ salaries until they 
are competitive to jobs in other fields in- 
volving comparable ability and length of 
training; 

Improving standards of recruitment 
and training to provide the necessary 
quality, as well as quantity, of teach- 
ers; 

Creating a public climate to make the 
academic profession attractive to top 
quality people, with greater respect for 
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intellectual endeavor and higher educa- 
tion. 

Naturally, a good educational system 
depends also upon— 

A sound philosphy of education; 

An up-to-date curriculum; and 

Enough classrooms, laboratories, and 
other facilities. 

Among other things, this means ade- 
quate support at local, State, and Federal 
levels; as well, encouraging private 
sponsorship of education; expanding re- 
search in education; and creating a 
greater national understanding of the 
significance of education to our progress 
and security. 


WHOSE BREAD I EAT—HIS SONG I 
SING 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks an article entitled “Whose 
Bread I Eat—His Song I Sing,” written 
by Dr. J. G. McDaniel, and published in 
the November 1961 bulletin of the Ful- 
ton County, Ga., Medical Society dealing 
with the subject of free handouts by the 
Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Wuose Breap I Eat—His Sone I Since 
(By J. G. McDaniel, M.D.) 


I remember, as a small boy in knee 
britches, going with my father to hear an 
address given by the Honorable Stephen Pace, 
then Congressman from the old Georgia 12th 
District. It was on the banks of the Ocmul- 
gee River. There was a barbecue, and citi- 
zens, especially farmers, from all the counties 
gathered. This was before the First World 
War. 

It seemed that someone in the Congress 
had introduced a bill that would give the 
farmers some money provided they did some- 
thing. The Congressman vigorously opposed 
it. I had no idea what it was, because I was 
watching a “dirt dobber” making a ball of 
mud. The Congressman snapped me back to 
attention, however when he said, “I'm going 
to tell you a true story about the wild hogs 
that once lived about 40 miles down the 
river.” 

“Years ago,” the Congressman said, “in a 
great horseshoe bend down the river, there 
lived a drove of wild hogs. Where they came 
from no one knew, but they survived floods, 
fires, freezes, droughts, and hunters. The 
greatest compliment a man could pay to a 
dog was to say that he had fought the hogs 
in Horseshoe Bend and returned alive. Oc- 
casionally a pig was killed either by dogs or 
a gun—a conversation piece for years to 
come. 

“Finally a one-gallused man came by the 
country store on the river road and asked 
the whereabouts of these wild hogs. He 
drove a one-horse wagon, had an ax, some 
quilts, a lantern, some corn, and single-barrel 
shotgun. He was a slender, slow-moving, 
patient man—he chewed his tobacco deliber- 
ately and spat very seldom, 

“Several months later he came back to the 
same store and asked for help to bring out 
the wild hogs. He stated that he had them 
all in a pen over in the swamp. 

“Bewildered farmers, dubious hunters, and 
storekeepers all gathered in the heart of 
Horseshoe Bend to view the captive hogs. 

“It was all very simple,’ said the one- 
gallused man. ‘First I put out some corn. 


For 3 weeks they would not eat it. Then 
some of the young ones grabbed an ear and 
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ran off into the thicket. Soon they were all 
eating it; then I commenced building a pen 
around the corn, a little higher each day. 
When I noticed that they were all waiting 
for me to bring the corn and had stopped 
grubbing for acorns and roots, I built the 
trapdoor. Naturally, said the patient man, 
‘they raised quite a ruckus when they seen 
they was trapped, but I can pen any animal 
on the face of the earth if I can jist get him 
to depend on me for a free handout.’ ” 

We have had patient men in our Central 
Government in Washington for years. They 
are using our Own dollars instead of corn. 
I still think about the trapdoor and the 
slender, stooped man who chewed his tobacco 
deliberately, when he spat and turned to the 
gathered citizens many years ago and said, 
“I can pen any animal on the face of the 
earth if I can jist get him to depend on me 
for a free handout.” 


COURAGE OF 1776 IS CHALLENGE OF 
TODAY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks an editorial entitled “Cour- 
age of 1776 is Challenge of Today,” pub- 
lished in the Arizona Daily Star of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., on July 4, 1962, dealing with 
the significance of certain statements 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ö 


From the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star, 
July 4, 1962] 
COURAGE OF 1776 Is CHALLENGE oF TODAY 


There will be a great deal of surface 
patriotism displayed today. This is a plea 
that some of it go more than skin deep. 

July 4 is a day when Americans might well 
think carefully of some of the statements in 
the Declaration of Independence. It also is 
a day when the fainthearted, the defeatists 
and the people who are so insecure in their 
personal and political philosophies that they 
resort to pressure to force their ideas off 
onto others, should recall the clarity of 
thinking and the courage of John Han- 
cock, er Sherman, Thomas Jefferson, 
Button Gwinnett, and Benjamin Franklin 
(to pick at random a sampling of great 
names) when they signed the Declaration. 

The Declaration states clearly certain 
truths which its signers held to be “self- 
evident“: 

“All men are created equal, and they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights. 

“Among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. 

“To secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

“Whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive to these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter it or to abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness.” 

The Declaration further states that while 
“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes,” 
nevertheless the people have the right to 
change the Government when they consider 
the causes justified, 

Here is the heart of the Declaration. It 
has survived in memory when the succeed- 
ing paragraphs, reciting now almost-forgot- 
ten charges against King George III, scarcely 
are read. 
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The vision of the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence was broad. It 
was broader than mere flag-waving, for at 
the moment they signed they discarded one 
flag but had no single other flag to wave. 
It was broader than any religious or eco- 
nomic difference. It was broad enough to 
cover the Virginia plantation owner, ele- 
gantly educated in the sciences and the arts; 
and the Massachusetts smuggler, who knew 
less of such formal things but perhaps more 
about the passions of the ordinary people. 

It was broad enough so that they were 
willing to risk their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor in the cause to which 
they affixed their signatures. Indeed, some 
of them suffered badly in the subsequent 
years because they signed. All went in peril 
not only of their properties but of their 
lives. Franklin warned them that “If we 
don’t hang together, we'll all hang sepa- 
rately.” It was a stern, pointed and salu- 
tary warning. 

This is no year to take the Declaration 
of Independence for granted, and to run up 
the flag and then go off on a pienic with- 
out giving any thought to the principles 
at stake 186 years ago. Fly the flag, of 
course; one will be flown at the Star and 
others by patriots everywhere. Have the 
picnic, for it is a day free and a picnic is a 
pleasant thing. But also think for a mo- 
ment of the steps taken in Philadelphia the 
first week in July, 1776, culminating in the 
independence of the 13 Colonies and the 
formation of a new nation. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE THOMAS 
JEFFERSON JACKSON SEE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
it is with deep regret that America has 
learned of the death of Dr. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Jackson See, one of the outstand- 
ing astronomers and geometers of the 
20th century. The news of his funeral 
over the weekend was particularly sad- 
dening to the people of Missouri, where 
Dr. See was born and reared. 

Of particular honor to Missouri is the 
fact that Dr. See began his education 
there, acquiring three degrees from the 
State university, prior to obtaining a 
Ph. D. at the University of Berlin in 
1892 at the young age of 26. 

From this point, he rose rapidly to a 
status of international prominence, as- 
suming many positions of importance in 
the astronomical field. He was, by turn, 
employed at the observatory at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the Royal Observa- 
tory at Berlin, the Yerkes Observatory, 
University of Chicago, the Lowell Ob- 
servatory, the U.S. Naval Observatory, 
the U.S. Naval Academy, and the Naval 
Observatory at Mare Island, Calif. 

During his lifetime, Dr. See accom- 
plished many astronomic feats, including 
the discovery and measurement of about 
600 new double stars and the remeasure- 
ment of some 1,400 double stars, through 
the use of the Clark refractor at Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

Dr. See belonged to many interna- 
tional scientific organizations and was 
recognized throughout the world as a 
man of outstanding ability in his field. 

The State of Missouri is honored by 
association with his name. 


THE 
FROSTBURG, MD. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, whenever 
somebody says something particularly 
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nice about our children, our family, or 
our home, we naturally feel a warm glow 
of appreciation and pride. It was just 
such a pleasant sentiment that I expe- 
rienced when I read an editorial yester- 
day about the 150th birthday anniver- 
sary of Frostburg, the town in which I 
was born and in which I still have my 
home. 

I have sometimes been accused of be- 
ing too enthusiastic about the charm 
and beauty of western Maryland, but 
those who are fortunate enough to visit 
us invariably end up agreeing with my 
praises. I could speak at length on this 
subject, Mr. President, but in the inter- 
ests of time, I shall let the editorial 
present my case. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 
It was printed in the July 8, 1962 edition 
of the Sunday Sun of Baltimore. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FROSTBURG’S BIRTHDAY 


In 1806 Congress authorized a study of a 
proposed highway from Cumberland west- 
ward across the Appalachians to the Oħio 
River Valley. In 1811 a contract for the first 
10 miles of the highway was awarded and 
the building of the historical National Road 
was started. One year later Meshach Frost 
opened a tavern, soon to become a hotel, 
at the side of the road and Allegany County’s 
Frostburg came into being. 

It has been claimed that Frostburg “is 
one of the most beautifully located towns 
in Maryland.” There will be no disputing 
of that claim here. Frostburg has Big 
Savage Mountain at its back, and before 
it to the east is a rolling countryside and 
beyond that Dan’s Mountain. It is a setting 
one is not likely to forget. 

Frostburg has had a long and varied his- 
tory. It was a celebrated stopping place 
during the heyday of the National Road with 
its flood of traffic between the East and West. 
It was for years a center of western Mary- 
land's thriving coal mining industry. Since 
the turn of the century it has been the site 
of Frostburg State Teachers College, which 
is now in a period of rapid growth and is 
western Maryland’s higher education center. 

Frostburg has been celebrating its 150th 
anniversary. It is a proper event for cele- 
bration. Frostburg has played a sturdy role 
in western Maryland and, indeed, in Mary- 
land history. Congratulations. 


PROPER DISPLAY OF THE FLAG 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, recently, 
disturbed by the lethargic attitude of 
many of our citizens concerning the fly- 
ing of the flag on important holidays, 
Mr. Thomas S. Carr, vice president and 
manager of WBAL in Baltimore, decided 
that his radio station should broadcast 
an editorial on why everyone should dis- 
play Old Glory. 

He turned over the task of writing this 
editorial to Mr. Albert W. Quinn, a mem- 
ber of the WBAL news staff, and the 
result was a powerful and stirring piece 
entitled “What Old Glory Means.” This 
was transcribed and was broadcast 15 
times on Flag Day, 10 times on July 3, 
and 10 times on July 4. Thousands of 
listeners immediately began flooding 
WBAL with requests for copies of the 
editorial and, in the very best traditions 
of civic responsibility, the station has 
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been supplying such copies free of 
charge. 

I, personally, found Mr. Quinn’s edi- 
torial to be extremely inspiring, and con- 
sequently I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

WAT OLD GLORY MEANS 
(By Al Quinn) 

“Why fly the flag?“ the young man asked 
“Long ago, when it was young—well, it wa. 
different then; it was novel—the thing to 
do. But now the flag is old and the custom 
long outmoded.” 

The old man smiled. “Yes,” he said, “the 
flag is old now, but then it always has been 
old. Remember? It was ‘Old Glory’ way 
back there on Cowpens field, where Howard's 
men endowed it with that name of love. 
And it was old and tattered too the day it 
flew o’er Brooklyn's stubborn stand by Small- 
wood’s bold command. It was older still, 
of course, at Fort McHenry when, waving in 
the morning breeze, it inspired a hymn of 
noble destiny. Yes, son, that banner of 
beauty was even old when its stars and 
stripes were stitched with loving care by 
Betsy Ross. As old as man’s hatred of tyr- 
anny, his yearning for freedom and his love 
of liberty won. Its origins indeed go back to 
civilization’s very dawn. But, in its ageless 
beauty, it still is young. Young enough to 
quicken the beat of the soldier’s heart at 
its morning rising and moisten his eyes 
with sentiment at its vesper-time descent. 
And to symbolize the sailor’s love for the 
ship on which he sails, It is so beautiful 
in its lasting youth that men still would die 
to keep it from the dust. Yes, the flag is 
young enough to bear new stars and mark 
the new additions to the family of the States. 
And, at least to these old eyes, its youth 
takes on new bloom as new nations emerge 
in pattern after that for which it proudly 
stands. Why fly the flag? Well, perhaps 
the answer's there. You need not fly the 
flag, for there is none to say you must. The 
choice is freely yours. That’s what ‘Old 
Glory’ means.” 

From its dusty box the youth unfurled 
the flag and placed it in its holder on the 
porch. He looked through misty eyes and 
said: “I think I never saw the flag before.” 


THE MILITARY IN OUTER SPACE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Gen. 
Thomas D. White, former Air Force 
Chief of Staff, now retired, has one of 
the foremost military minds of his gen- 
eration. In addition, he has a rich and 
wide background of experience in mili- 
tary and related fields and he represents 
much of the most forward-looking 
thought and viewpoint in the military 
profession. 

In his weekly column in Newsweek 
magazine of July 9, General White’s 
comment on the military aspects of our 
space development is of tremendous 
value and is highly significant. I bring 
it to the special attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Congress and commend its 
reading and consideration to the people 
of the Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
that the column be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tse MILITARY IN OUTER SPACE 

We should be racing toward a new po- 
tential in warfare. The future military 
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value of spacepower may transcend that of 
airpower today. There are military require- 
ments in space which this Nation can fail to 
fulfill at its grave peril. Control of the uni- 
verse, including our own earth, is at stake. 

The Department of Defense seems to me 
too preoccupied with the more mundane 
aspects of our military posture. They have 
done much to revamp budgets and organi- 
gation but too little on the military aspects 
of space. The military themselves tend to 
think of adapting aircraft tactics to space. 
For example, some visualize dropping nu- 
clear bombs from orbit. Instead, perhaps 
the concept of transferring old-fashioned 
aviation techniques to space should be aban- 
doned, and complete new applications should 
be developed for space weaponry. Develop- 
ment of such things as lethal energy and 
lightwave weapons may revolutionize arma- 
ments and be especially adaptable to space 
systems. Some such applications could even 
make long-range missiles obsolete. 


MORE FUNDS 


Because space technology is in its infancy, 
many applications lie ahead and depend on 
the results of future research and experi- 
mentation. Sorely needed is an increase in 
our fund of knowledge of military space tech- 
nology, and backing at high governmental 
levels is needed to obtain the necessary re- 
sources. This year’s defense budget provides 
$1.5 billion or about 3 percent of the total 
for military space developments. I would like 
to see even more provided—our whole future 
may depend on it. One thing is certain, 
we cannot let the Soviet Union dominate 
space. 

The potential use of space for military pur- 
poses embraces the entire spectrum of mis- 
sions: Reconnaissance, surveillance, defense, 
offense, command and control, logistics, and 
communications. 

Some of these space systems already have 
immediate utility and fulfill the criteria 
which must be met in order to justify their 
enormous cost. 

These criteria, at least one of which must 
be met, are: 

1. The system must provide a means for 
carrying out a military task which can be 
accomplished only in space. An example is 
the need to inspect and, if need be, destroy, 
satellites which appear overhead. 

2. The system must be able to accomplish 
a military task significantly better in space 
than in any other medium, viz: Satellites 
which will provide early warning against bal- 
listic-missile attack. 

3. The space system must be capable of 
executing an important military mission at 
significantly less cost than by other means. 
Someday vastly im; reconnaissance 
systems may be possible, and orbiting or sta- 
tionary satellites with new types of weapons 
might prove to be cheaper offensive systems 
than intercontinental missiles. 


SOVIETS 


Although work on some systems which 
meet the above criteria is already underway, 
I wish we would move faster on the satellite 
inspector and interceptor. We soon may 
need to verify what the Soviets have put 
into space; we may someday want to shoot 
it down. Until we have an inspection and 
interceptor capability the Russians can do 
as they please in space. Conversely, we may 
be sure that the Russians are working just 
as hard as we are to achieve the same goal 
of satellite-identification capability. 

Another intriguing concept goes even fur- 
ther than the satellite inspectors and ought 
to have more steam and money behind it. 
This is the true “space plane.” This plane 
would take off from an ordinary airfield, 
then boost itself into orbit and, with power 
aboard, return to the atmosphere and fly 
again like an airplane. 

These are some of the military develop- 
ments underway now. What the future will 
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bring cannot, of course, be pinpointed, but 
one thing is sure—the whole planetary sys- 
tem awaits exploration, and, as history has 
shown, where man has explored, man has 
fought. Gen. Curtis LeMay, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, recently said: “Space capa- 
bilities may bring about the technological 
disarmament of nuclear weapons. It may 
also remove major wars from the surface of 
the earth,” 


TAX CUT PROPOSAL BY THE US. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on July 6, 1962, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Ladd Plumley, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, relative to Fed- 
eral tax reductions recommended by the 
U.S. chamber’s board. 

The letter is self-explanatory, and it 
deals with a subject which is under wide 
discussion at this time. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be published in the 
Rxconb as a part of these remarks. 

In addition to my letter to Mr. Plum- 
ley, and as indicative of the fact that 
State chambers were not consulted with 
respect to the change of policy on the 
part of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
a letter and statements from Mr. Her- 
schel C. Atkinson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
as well as a letter from Mr. Hansell Hill- 
yer, president, Southern States Indus- 
trial Council. 

There being no objection, the letters 


and statement were order to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


JULY 6, 1962. 
Mr. Lapp PLUMLEY, 
President, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PLUMLEY: I was astonished 
and dismayed by the June 29 action of the 
board of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce rec- 
ommending immediate Federal tax reduction 
without equal reduction in expenditures. 
My concern prompts me to write this letter 
to you. 

It is conceded that we are in a period of 
deficit financing. You must know that, 
under such circumstances, you are propos- 
ing to reduce taxes with borrowed money 
which will increase the already dangerous 
public indebtedness. 

Representatives of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce testified vigorously before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in opposi- 
tion to the bill passed June 28 raising the 
statutory limit on the Federal debt from $300 
billion to $308 billion. 

I was shocked by the fact that, on the day 
after passage of the debt raising bill, you 
would propose tremendous tax reductions 
with admitted recognition of “imbalance in 
the budget,” and that you would do so with 
minimum emphasis on expenditure reduc- 
tion. 

I asked the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation to analyze 
your proposals, and Mr. Colin F. Stam, chief 
of the staff, estimates the annual loss in rev- 
enue at $9.5 billion. I quote, in part, 
directly from Mr. Stam’s reply: 

“We estimate that the tax reduction rec- 
ommendation of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States would result in an in- 
dividual income tax revenue loss of $7 bil- 
lion and a te income tax revenue loss 
of $2.5 billion in a full year at income and 
corporate profit levels estimated for 1962.” 

I have particular interest in the U.S. cham- 
ber’s attitude toward public matters because 
I have served as a member of its board. 
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I resigned from this position when I was ap- 
pointed to the US. Senate. 

I know that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
for 50 years has been a bulwark for fiscal 
responsibility in the Federal Government. 
Time and time again it has opposed deficit 
financing and increasing the Federal debt. 

But the position taken by your board on 
June 29 must be regarded as fiscally irre- 
sponsible in the highest degree. If your new 
tax recommendations should be adopted, they 
would stimulate more inflationary policies. 

This action by your board is significant be- 
cause it represents a complete reversal of the 
chamber's traditional policy, and for this 
reason it may have extraordinary influence 
on legislation in the critical days ahead. 
The voice of the chamber for sound govern- 
ment will have lost its force. 

Your proposals, including tax reduction in 
high individual income brackets, were almost 
coincident with proposals by George Meany, 
of AFL-CIO, and Walter Reuther, of United 
Automobile Workers of America, to cut taxes 
on low and middle bracket income. 

If both recommendations were adopted— 
the Meany-Reuther proposal cutting taxes 
in the lower brackets, and your cutting 
taxes in the higher brackets—it must be 
assumed that the loss of revenue would 
greatly exceed the $9.5 billion estimate. 

In view of the tax-cut proposals you have 
made, it must be presumed that your board 
will be prepared to join in the next request 
to raise the debt limit, and support efforts 
to raise the level far beyond the $308 bil- 
lion ceiling just enacted. 

It is obvious that, notwithstanding the 
continuing effort of those who try to stop 
deficit financing, unnecessary Federal ex- 
penditures are being increased year by year. 
Federal spending will rise again this year 
under administration estimates and pro- 
posals. 

Tax reductions as you propose, to be fi- 
manced with borrowed money, certainly 
would increase both the deficit and the debt 
in the current year. At present the deficit 
for the new year, which started July 1, can 
be estimated at a minimum of $5 billion. 

The deficit in the year which ended last 
Saturday was the second largest in peace- 
time history. If the tax reductions you 
proposed were made, it is probable that the 
deficit in this fiscal year, ending next June 
30, would set a new peacetime record, 

If the board of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, with full support of your member- 
ship, combines with leaders of AFL-CIO to 
advocate massive tax reduction, I can ap- 
preciate the force of such a unified assault, 
even though it is founded on fiscal ir- 
responsibility. 

You must surely realize the seriousness 
of the financial condition of the US. 
Government: 

It has been unable to balance the Federal 
budget in 25 of the past 31 years; 

It has piled up Federal debt which within 
the next 6 months will approach $308 bil- 
lion—an amount far beyond that required 
to fight World War II. If your proposals 
for immediate tax cut were adopted the 
debt would go even higher. 

It is losing its gold reserves rapidly. In 
the past 13 years our gold supply not re- 
quired to back the dollar has been reduced 
by two-thirds, 

The position of the dollar is weakened at 
home and abroad. Its purchasing power 
within the country has dropped from 100 
cents to 46 cents on the 1939 index, 

The chamber’s board seems to find some 
justification for its action in the tremendous 
deficit precipitated out of fear of a reces- 
sion in 1958-59. It overlooks the fact that 
this was accompanied by unprecedented 
withdrawal of 10 percent of the U.S. gold 
reserves. 

Inflation-threatening deficits impair con- 
fidence in the dollar by foreign governments 
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and their central banks which, while we con- 
tinue to run deficits in balance of payments 
accounts abroad, may take gold instead of 
dollars in payment of debts we owe them. 

Gold backs the dollar, and we are within 
about $414 billion of the gold reserve dedi- 
cated to backing our money. Further heavy 
withdrawal from the gold supply could create 
a situation more dangerous than any other 
likely to confront us in the foreseeable 
future. 7 

The board’s announcement said its recom- 
mendations had “a solid backing among 
business economists.” Economists now in 
Government and business are becoming no- 
torious for advocating dangerous theories 
which won't work. 

It is untimely, dangerous, and panicky for 
the president of the US. Chamber of Com- 
merce at this time to say delay in tax re- 
duction “courts the disaster of a recession in 
the United States” which may spread to 
Canada and Europe. 

Statements of this kind on authority of 
such an organization as yours could start a 
recession and create alarm abroad. Your 
statement sounds a note of hysteria which, 
in my judgment, is not justified by the facts 
or the conditions. 

Your statement could not stimulate confi- 
dence in the dollar at home or abroad. Your 
tax reduction proposals would certainly 
cause a Federal deficit of proportions which 
could affect confidence in the dollar. Your 
statement adds to the difficulties confronting 
us. 
No one is more desirous than I am for 
constructive tax reform and solid reduction 
based on reduced expenditures and balanced 
budgets. Nothing could please me more 
than accomplishment of this objective while 
I am chairman of the Finance Committee. 
But every defection from responsible fiscal 
discipline makes this increasingly difficult. 

It is a matter of enormous importance 
when policies of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce which have stood for a half century 
are laid aside and fiscal irresponsibility on 
the part of the Federal Government is ad- 
vocated. 

The public and the Congress should be 
clearly advised as to the extent which this 
action by your board has the full approval 
and support of the rank and file of Ameri- 
can business which you are supposed to 
represent. 

The Senate Finance Committee has great 
responsibility in the increasingly difficult 
effort to finance the Federal Government, 
and I am chairman of that committee. 

I conclude this letter by asking you di- 
rectly whether your statement of June 29, 
1962, has the specific and full approval and 
support of the membership of the US 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In this connection, I want you to know 
that I am inviting State chambers of com- 
merce to comment on the June 29 action by 
your board, and to advise me of the reac- 
tion of their respective memberships. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 


OHIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 6, 1962. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The two enclosures are 
self-explanatory. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to try 
to assist and to make even the slightest con- 
tribution to the magnificent battle you are 
carrying on to attain a more solvent Federal 
Government. 

Personal regards, 
HERSCHEL C. ATKINSON, 

Executive Vice President. 
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OHIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 6, 1962. 
To Executives of State Chambers of Com- 
merce; 

Each of you is due to receive, in Monday’s 
mail, a communication from Senator Harry 
F. Brrp, of Virginia, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, together with the re- 
quest for a statement of your organization’s 
position on Federal tax and spending policy. 

The Senator was deeply disturbed by the 
statement issued early this week by President 
Ladd Plumley, of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, whic. the Senator in- 
terprets to be a virtual abandonment of 
that organization’s prior insistence on a 
balancing of the Federal budget. 

Over the telephone, I have had read to me 
both the text of the very vigorous statement 
which Senator BYRD is releasing to the na- 
tional press for Monday’s papers, and the let- 
ter of inquiry addressed to executives of State 
chambers of commerce, selected other busi- 
ness organizations which maintain mem- 
bership in the U.S. chamber, and State tax- 
payer associations. 

A central point of the Senator's letter is to 
inquire whether the U.S. chamber’s state- 
ment was submitted to or cleared with your 
organization, and whether the U.S. cham- 
ber’s new position is consistent with the 
views of your organization. 

He solicits a reply which probably will be- 
come a part of the record being made in 
hearings on the tax bill. I thought you 
might like to see the advance text of the 
telegram which we are dispatching to Sena- 
tor Byrp on Monday. 

Immediately upon the release of our wire 
reply to Senator Brno, we will provide copies 
to all members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and members of the Ohio 
delegation in the Congress. 

Gene Rinta has been kept fully informed 
by Senator Byrd, and among other things, 
has provided the Senator's office with the 
mailing list of executives which will bring 
the Senator’s inquiry to your desk. 

Personal regards, 
HERSCHEL C. ATKINSON, 
Executive Vice President. 


Jul x 9, 1962. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your inquiry if U.S. chamber policy state- 
ment, which urged immediate tax relief to 
stimulate business recovery without putting 
equal emphasis on expenditure reductions, 
was cleared with Ohio chamber as constitu- 
ent member of federation of organizations 
passing on basic national chamber policy. 
Interpretation by President Ladd Plumley 
for U.S. chamber board was not submitted 
to Ohio chamber and is not representative 
of policy positions repeatedly taken by our 
organization. 

We do not challenge the right of U.S. 
chamber officers to interpret from policy 
declarations, but deplore this expression 
which seems to lack insistence on a balanced 
Federal budget. Repeatedly, Ohio chamber 
board has taken position that major reduc- 
tion on Federal expenditures and downward 
tax adjustments are inseparable. Due to 
series of unbalanced budgets, repeated rais- 
ing of debt limit and dangerous gold outflow, 
solvency of Federal Government demands 
that reduction of expenditures must go along 
with badly needed tax relief. 

Our organization view is that among great- 
est sufferers from inevitable inflation which 
will follow further unbalancing of budget 
and added debt incurments will be those 
individuals who live on fixed incomes, pen- 
sions, life savings, and all citizens whose se- 
curity reserves are based on bank deposits, 
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lite insurance policies, pension fund invest- 
ments, Government and corporate bonds, 
and myriad other forms of savings retained 
out of past work effort or accumulations. 

We firmly believe vast bulk of our corpo- 
rate membership continues to support Ohio 
chamber position that only reductions in 
nonessential Federal spending coupled with 
adequate tax cuts can restore solvency and 
avert further fiscal and economic crises 
damaging to wage earners and investors 
alike. Tax cuts designed to spur job expan- 
sion through greater investment in modern 
plants and machines should follow expendi- 
ture reductions and should be as big as pos- 
sible within balanced budget. 

HERSCHEL C. ATKINSON, 
Executive Vice President, 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 
SOUTHERN STATES INDUSTRIAL COUN- 
CIL, INC., 

Nashville, Tenn., July 3, 1962. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN BYRD; This organization is 
deeply concerned at all the talk about tax 
reduction, but with scarcely any mention 
of the desperate need for Government econ- 
omy. At a recent meeting, our board of di- 
rectors unanimously approved the following 
statements which were addressed directly to 
Congress: 

1. Reduce the Federal budget by reducing 
expenditures that are not essential to the 
functioning of the Government as defined 
in the Constitution. 

2. Provide for an orderly, step-by-step re- 
duction of individual and corporate income 
tax rates. 

3. Avoid any further increase in the debt 
ceiling and the contracting of any obliga- 
tions outside this ceiling. 

The reasons which motivated this appeal 
are many, but I will mention only two: 

First, deficit spending is inflationary— 
President Kennedy and the late Lord Keynes 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The U.S. 
dollar is now worth only 46 cents of its 1940 
purchasing power and continued deficit 
spending would further impair its soundness. 

Second, continued spending by the Fed- 
eral Government in excess of revenues will 
further aggravate the already serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, increase the out- 
flow of gold and confirm the worldwide 
opinion that we are on the verge of further 
devaluation. 

The council believes in tax reduction— 
but not at the expense of an unbalanced 
budget. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HANSELL HILLYER, 
President. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I was 
amazed to read the statement by Mr. 
Ladd Plumley, president of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, calling for tax 
reductions. I was glad to read that the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd], chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, sent a reply to Mr. Plumley 
under date of July 6, which the Senator 
from Virginia has had printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Virginia points out that since the Gov- 
ernment now faces a deficit of some $5 
billion for the current fiscal year, if we 
went ahead with the proposal of Mr. 
Ladd Plumley, of the chamber of com- 
merce, there would likely be added, ac- 
cording to Mr. Colin F. Stam, of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, some $9,500 million of addi- 
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tional loss. So the Government would 
be approaching a deficit of $15 billion 
at the present time. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to add my very strong protest to that of 
the Senator from Virginia. I express the 
hope that the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
may reconsider its position on this sub- 
ject. I think it is discouraging, indeed, 
to people who look to the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce for leadership in economic 
matters, to find the chamber suggesting 
such an irresponsible course as a 
tremendous tax reduction in the face of 
so large a deficit, without proposing any 
reduction in the expenses of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The implications of such an action are 
so vast that I cannot possibly attempt 
to deal with them now. The Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has sum- 
marized them succinctly in his letter. I 
urge all Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives to read what 
the Senator from Virginia has written 
to Mr. Plumley in his letter of July 6, 
1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If there is 
no further morning business, morning 
business is closed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senate will proceed to executive session 
to consider the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

The Senate proceeded to consider ex- 
ecutive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laic be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

Matthew H. McCloskey, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Ireland. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Louis Rosenberg, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. district judge for the western district 
of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Manuel C. Rosa, of Virginia, to be an ex- 
aminer in chief, U.S. Patent Office. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT, 1962 
The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the agree- 
ment, Executive D (87th Cong., 2d sess.), 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
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1962, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT, 1962 


The Government signatory to this 
Agreement, 

Considering that the International Wheat 
Agreement, 1949 was revised and renewed 
in 1953, 1956, and 1959, and 

Considering that the International Wheat 
Agreement, 1959 expires on 31 July 1962 and 
that it is desirable to conclude a new Agree- 
ment for a further period, 

Have agreed as follows: 


PART I. GENERAL 
Article 1 
Objectives 


The objectives of this Agreement are: 

(a) To assure supplies of wheat and wheat- 
flour to importing countries and markets for 
wheat and wheat-flour to exporting countries 
at equitable and stable prices; 

(b) To promote the expansion of the inter- 
national trade in wheat and wheat-fiour and 
to secure the freest possible flow of this trade 
in the interests of both exporting and im- 
porting countries, and thus contribute to 
the development of countries, the economies 
of which depend on commercial sales of 
wheat; 

(c) To overcome the serious hardship 
caused to producers and consumers by bur- 
densome surpluses and critical shortages of 
wheat; 

(d) To encourage the use and consump- 
tion of wheat and wheat-flour generally, and 
in particular in developing countries, so as 
to improve health and nutrition in those 
countries and thus to assist in their develop- 
ment; and 

(e) In general to further international co- 
operation in connection with world wheat 
problems, recognizing the relationship of the 
trade in wheat to the economic stability of 
markets for other agricultural products. 

Article 2 
Definitions 

(1) For the purposes of this Agreement: 

(a) “Advisory Committee on Price Equiva- 
lents” means the Committee established 
under Article 31; 

(b) “Balance of Commitment” means the 
amount of wheat which an exporting 
country is obliged to make available at not 
greater than the maximum price under 
Article 5, that is, the amount by which its 
datum quantity with respect to importing 
countries exceeds the actual commercial pur- 
chases from it by those countries in the 
crop year at the relevant time; 

(c) “Balance of Entitlement” means the 
amount of wheat which an importing coun- 
try is entitled to purchase at not greater than 
the maximum price under Article 5; that is, 
the amount by which its datum quantity 
with respect to the exporting country or 
countries concerned, as the context requires, 
exceeds its actual commercial purchases 
from those countries in the crop year at the 
relevant time; 

(d) “Bushel” means sixty pounds avoirdu- 
pois or 27.2155 kilogrammes; 

(e) “Carrying charges” means the costs in- 
curred for storage, interest and insurance in 
holding wheat; 

(f) “Certified seed wheat“ means wheat 
which has been officially certified according 
to the custom of the country of origin and 
which conforms to recognized specification 
standards for seed wheat in that country; 

(g) “C. & f.“ means cost and freight; 

(h) “Council” means the International 
Wheat Council established by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, 1949 and continued 
in being by Article 25; 

(i) “Crop year” means the period from 1 
August to 31 July; 
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(j) “Datum quantity” means: 

(i) In the case of an exporting country the 
average annual commercial purchases from 
that country by importing countries during 
the years determined under Article 15; 

(ii) In the case of an importing country 
the average annual commercial purchases 
from exporting countries or from a particular 
exporting country, as the context requires, 
2255 the years determined under Arti- 
cle 15; 

(k) “Executive Committee“ means the 
Committee established under Article 30; 

(1) “Exporting country” means, as the 
context requires, either: 

(i) the Government of a country listed 
in Annex B which has accepted or acceded 
to this Agreement and has not withdrawn 
therefrom; or 

(ii) that country itself and the territories 
in respect of which the rights and obliga- 
tions of its Government under this Agree- 
ment apply. 

(m) “F.a.q.” means fair average quality; 

(n) “F.o.b.” means free on board ocean 
vessel or sea-going vessel, as the case may be, 
and in the case of French wheat delivered at 
a Rhine port, free on board river craft; 

(o) “Importing country” means, as the 
context requires, either: 

(i) the Government of a country listed in 
Annex C which has accepted or acceded to 
this Agreement and has not withdrawn there- 
from; or 

(ii) that country itself and the territories 
in respect of which the rights and obligations 
of its Government under this Agreement 
apply; 

(p) “Marketing costs“ means all usual 
charges incurred in marketing, chartering, 
and forwarding; 

(q) Maximum price“ means the maxi- 
mum prices specified in or determined un- 
der Article 6 or 7 or one of those prices, as 
the context requires; 

(r) “Maximum price declaration” means a 
declaration made in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 13; 

(s) “Metric ton” or 1,000 kilogrammes, 
means 36.74371 bushels; 

(t) “Minimum price“ means the minimum 
prices specified in or determined under Arti- 
cles 6 or 7 or one of those prices, as the con- 
text requires; 

(u) “Price range” means prices between 
the minimum and maximum prices specified 
in or determined under Articles 6 or 7, in- 
cluding the minimum prices but excluding 
the maximum prices; 

(v) “Purchase” means a purchase for im- 
port of wheat exported or to be exported 
from an exporting country or from other 
than an exporting country, as the case may 
be, or the quantity of such wheat so pur- 
chased, as the context requires. Where ref- 
erence is made in this Agreement to a pur- 
chase, it shall be understood to refer not 
only to purchases concluded between the 
Governments concerned but also to pur- 
chases concluded between private traders and 
to purchases concluded between a private 
trader and the Government concerned. In 
this definition “Government” shall be deemed 
to include the Government of any territory 
in respect of which the rights and obliga- 
tions of any Government accepting or acced- 
ing to this Agreement apply under Article 

(w) “Territory” in relation to an export- 
ing or importing country includes any ter- 
ritory in respect of which the rights and 
obligations under this Agreement of the 
Government of that country apply under 
Article 37; 

(x) “Wheat” includes wheat grain of any 
description, class, type, grade or quality and, 
except in Article 6, wheat-flour. 

(2) All calculations of the wheat equiv- 
alent of purchases of wheat-flour shall be 
made on the basis of the rate of extraction 
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indicated by the contract between the buyer 
and the seller. If no such rate is indicated, 
seventy-two units by weight of wheat-flour 
shall, for the p of such calculations, 
be deemed to be equivalent to one hundred 
units by weight of wheat grain unless the 
Council decides otherwise. 


Article 3 


Commercial Purchases and Special 
Transactions 

(1) A commercial purchase for the pur- 
poses of this Agreement is a purchase as de- 
fined in Article 2 which conforms to the 
usual commercial practices in international 
trade and which does not include those 
transactions referred to in paragraph (2) of 
this Article. 

(2) A special transaction for the purposes 
of this Agreement is one which, whether or 
not within the price range, includes features 
introduced by the Government of a coun- 
try concerned which do not conform with 
usual commercial practices. Special trans- 
actions include the following: 

(a) Sales on credit in which, as a result 
of government intervention, the interest rate, 
period of payment, or other related terms do 
not conform with the commercial rates, pe- 
riods or terms prevaling in the world market; 

(b) Sales in which the funds for the pur- 
chase of wheat are obtained under a loan 
from the government of the exporting coun- 
try tied to the purchase of wheat; 

(c) Sales for currency of the importing 
country which is not transferable or con- 
vertible into currency or goods for use in 
the exporting country; 

(d) Sales under trade agreements with 
special payments arrangements which in- 
clude clearing accounts for settling credit 
balances bilaterally through the exchange 
of goods, except where the exporting coun- 
try and the importing country concerned 
agree that the sale shall be regarded as 
commercial; 

(e) Barter transactions 

(i) which result from the intervention of 
governments where wheat is exchanged at 
other than prevailing world prices, or 

(il) which inyolve sponsorship under a 
government purchase p amme, except 
where the purchase of wheat results from a 
barter transaction in which the country of 
final destination was not named in the 
original barter contract; 

(f) A gift of wheat or a purchase of wheat 
out of a monetary grant by the exporting 
country made for that specific purpose; 

(g) Any other categories of transactions 
that include features introduced by the 
Government of a country concerned which 
do not conform with usual commercial prac- 
tices, as the Council may prescribe. 

(3) Any question raised by the Executive 
Secretary or by any exporting or importing 
country as to whether a transaction is a 
commercial purchase as defined in para- 
graph (1) of this Article or a special trans- 
action as defined in paragraph (2) of this 
Article shall be decided by the Council. 

PART II—RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 
Article 4 
Purchases Within the Price Range 

(1) Each importing country undertakes 
that not less than the percentage specified 
for that country in Annex A of its total com- 
mercial purchases of wheat in any crop year 
shall be purchased from exporting countries 
at prices within the price range and that 
any additional commercial purchases of 
wheat from exporting countries shall also be 
at prices within the price range, except when 
a maximum price declaration is in effect in 
respect of any exporting country in which 
case the provisions of Article 5 shall apply. 

(2) Exporting countries undertake, in as- 
sociation with one another, that wheat from 
their countries shall be made available for 
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purchase by importing countries in any 
crop year at prices within the price range in 
quantities sufficient to satisfy the commer- 
cial requirements of those countries, except 
when a maximum price declaration is in 
effect in respect of an exporting country, in 
which case the provisions of Article 5 shall 
apply to that country. 

(3) For the purposes of this Agreement, 
except as provided in Article 5, any wheat 
purchased from an importing country by a 
second importing country which originated 
during that crop year from an exporting 
country shall be deemed to have been pur- 
chased from that exporting country by the 
second importing country. Subject to the 
provisions of Article 19, this paragraph shall 
apply to wheat-flour only if the wheat-fiour 
originated from the exporting country con- 
cerned. 


Article 5 
Purchases at the Maximum Price 


(1) If the Council makes a maximum price 
declaration in respect of an exporting coun- 
try, that country shall make available for 
purchase by importing countries at not 
greater than the maximum price its balance 
of commitment toward those countries to the 
extent that the balance of entitlement of 
any importing country with respect to all 
exporting countries is not exceeded. 

(2) If the Council makes a maximum price 
declaration in respect of all exporting coun- 
tries, each importing country shall be en- 
titled, while the declaration is in effect, 

(a) To purchase from exporting countries 
at prices not greater than the maximum price 
its balance of entitlement with respect to 
all exporting countries; and 

(b) To purchase wheat from any source 
without being regarded as committing any 
breach of paragraph (1) of Article 4. 

(3) If the Council makes a maximum 
price declaration in respect of one or more 
exporting countries, but not all of them, each 
importing country shall be entitled while 
the declaration is in effect, 

(a) To make purchases under paragraph 
(1) of this Article from such one or more 
exporting countries and to purchase the 
balance of its commercial requirements with- 
in the price range from the other exporting 
countries, and 

(b) To purchase wheat from any source 
without being regarded as committing any 
breach of paragraph (1) of Article 4 to the 
extent of its balance of entitlement with 
respect to such one or more exporting coun- 
tries as at the effective date of the declara- 
tion, provided such balance is not larger 
than its balance of entitlement with respect 
to all exporting countries. 

(4) Purchases by any importing country 
from an exporting country in excess of the 
balance of entitlement of that importing 
country with respect to all exporting coun- 
tries shall not reduce the obligation of that 
exporting country under this Article. The 
provisions of paragraph (3) of Article 4 shall 
apply also to this Article provided the bal- 
ance of entitlement of any importing coun- 
try with respect to all exporting countries is 
not thereby exceeded. 

(5) In determining whether it has ful- 
filled its required percentage under para- 
graph (1) of Article 4, purchases made by 
any importing country while a maximum 
price declaration is in effect, subject to the 
limitations in paragraphs (2) (b) and (3) (b) 
of this Article, 

(a) shall be taken into account if those 
purchases were made from any exporting 
country, including an exporting country in 
respect of which the declaration was made, 
and 

(b) shall be entirely disregarded if those 
purchases were made from a country other 
than an exporting country. 
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Article 6 
Prices of Wheat 


(1) (a) The basic minimum and maximum 
prices for the duration of this agreement 
shall be: 


Canadian currency per bushel at the par- 
ity for the Canadian dollar, determined for 
the purposes of the International Monetary 
Fund as at 1 March 1949, for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur. The basic minimum and 
maximum prices, and the equivalents there- 
of hereafter referred to, shall exclude such 
carrying charges and marketing costs as may 
be agreed between the buyer and the seller. 

(b) Durum wheat and certified seed wheat 
are excluded from the provisions relating to 
maximum prices. 

(c) Carrying charges as agreed between the 
buyer and seller may accrue for the buyer's 
account only after an agreed date specified 
in the contract under which the wheat is 
sold. 

(2) The equivalent maximum price for 
bulk wheat for: 

(a) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in 
store Vancouver shall be the maximum price 
for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur specified 
in paragraph (1) of this Article; 

(b) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat f. o. b. 
Port Churchill, Manitoba, shall be the price 
equivalent to the c. & f. price in the country 
of destination of the maximum price for No. 
1 Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk in store 
Fort William/Port. Arthur specified in para- 
graph (1) of this Article, computed by using 
currently prevailing transportation costs and 
exchange rates; 

(c) Argentine wheat in store ocean ports 
shall be the maximum price for No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur specified in paragraph 
(1) of this Article, converted into Argentine 
currency at the prevailing rate of exchange, 
making such allowance for difference in 
quality as may be agreed between the ex- 
porting country and the importing country 
concerned; 

(d) f.a.q. Australian wheat in store ocean 
ports shall be the maximum price for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur specified in para- 
graph (1) of this Article, converted into 
Australian currency at the prevailing rate of 
exchange, making such allowance for differ- 
ence in quality as may be agreed between 
the exporting country and the importing 
country concerned; 

(e) French wheat on sample or on descrip- 
tion f.o.b. French ports or at the French 
border (whichever is applicable) shall be the 
price equivalent to the c. & f. price in the 
country of destination, or the c. & f. price 
at an appropriate port for delivery to the 
country of destination, of the maximum 
price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in 
bulk in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
specified in paragraph (1) of this Article, 
computed by using currently prevailing 
transportation costs and exchange rates and 
by making such allowance for difference in 
quality as may be agreed between the export- 
ing country and the importing country 
concerned; 

(f) Italian wheat on sample or on descrip- 
tion f.o.b. Italian ports or at the Italian 
border (whichever is applicable) shall be the 
price equivalent to the c. & f. price in the 
country of destination, or the c. & f. price 
at an appropriate port for delivery to the 
country of destination, of the maximum 
price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in 
bulk in store Fort Willlam/Port Arthur 
specified in paragraph (1) of this Article, 
computed by using currently prevailing 
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transportation costs and exchange rates and 
by making such allowance for difference in 
quality as may be agreed between the export- 
ing country and the importing country 
concerned; 

(g) (i) Mexican wheat on sample or on 
description f.o.b. Mexican Gulf ports or at 
the Mexican border (whichever is applicable) 
shall be the price equivalent to the c. & f. 
price in the country of destination of the 
maximum price for No. 1 Manitoba North- 
ern wheat in bulk in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur specified in paragraph (1) of 
this Article, computed by using currently 
prevailing transportation costs and exchange 
rates and by making such allowance for dif- 
ference in quality as may be agreed between 
the exporting country and the importing 
country concerned; 

(il) Mexican wheat on sample or on de- 
scription in store Mexican Pacific ports shall 
be the maximum price for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur specified in paragraph (1) 
of this Article, converted into Mexican cur- 
rency at the prevailing rate of exchange, 
making such allowance for difference in 
quality as may be agreed between the ex- 
porting country and the importing country 
concerned; 

(h) Spanish wheat on sample or on de- 
scription f.o.b. Spanish ports or at the 
Spanish border (whichever is applicable) 
shall be the price equivalent to the c. & f. 
price in the country of destination, or the 
c. & f. price at an appropriate port for de- 
livery to the country of destination, of the 
maximum price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in bulk in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur specified in paragraph (1) of this 
Article, computed by using currently pre- 
vailing transportation costs and exchange 
rates and by making such allowance for dif- 
ference in quality as may be agreed between 
the exporting country and the importing 
country concerned. 

(i) Swedish wheat on sample or on de- 
scription f.0.b. Swedish ports between Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg, both included, shall 
be the price equivalent to the c. & f. price 
in the country of destination of the maxi- 
mum price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in bulk in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur specified in paragraph (1) of this 
Article, computed by using currently pre- 
vailing transportation costs and exchange 
rates and by making such allowance for 
difference in quality as may be agreed be- 
tween the exporting country and the im- 
porting country concerned; 

(j) No. 1 Heavy Dark Northern Spring 
wheat in store Duluth/Superior shall be the 
maximum price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in bulk in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur specified in paragraph (1) of this 
Article computed by using the prevailing 
rate of exchange and by making such allow- 
ance for difference in quality as may be 
agreed between the exporting country and 
the importing country concerned. 

(kx) No. 1 Hard Winter wheat f. o. b. Gulf / 
Atlantic ports of the United States of Amer- 
ica shall be the price equivalent to the c. & f. 
price in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland of the maximum price 
for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur specified 
in paragraph (1) of this Article, computed by 
using currently prevailing transportation 
costs and exchange rates and by making such 
allowance for difference in quality as may 
be agreed between the exporting country 
and the importing country concerned; 

(1) No. 1 Soft White wheat or No. 1 Hard 
Winter wheat in store Pacific ports of the 
United States of America shall be the maxi- 
mum price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in bulk in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur specified in paragraph (1) of this 
Article, computed by using the prevailing 
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rate of exchange and by making such allow- 
ance for difference in quality as may be 
agreed between the exporting country and 
the importing country concerned. 

(m) Soviet South Winter wheat f.o.b. 
Black Sea Ports or Baltic Ports or at U.S.S.R. 
border (whichever is applicable) shall be the 
price equivalent to the c. and f. price in the 
country of destination for the maximum 
price of No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in 
bulk in store Fort William /Port Arthur speci- 
fied in paragraph (1) of this Article com- 
puted by using currently prevailing trans- 
portation costs and exchange rates and by 
making such allowance for difference in 
quality as may be agreed between the ex- 
porting country and the importing country 
concerned. 

(3) The equivalent minimum price for 
bulk wheat for: 

(a) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat f. o. b. 
Vancouver, 

(b) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat f.o.b. 
Port Churchill, Manitoba, 

(c) Argentine wheat f.0.b. Argentina, 

(d) f.a.q. wheat f.o.b. Australia, 

(e) Mexican wheat on sample or on 
description f.o.b. Mexican ports, or at the 
Mexican border (whichever is applicable), 

(1) No. 1 Hard Winter wheat f. o. b. Gulf/ 
Atlantic ports of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, and 

(g) No. 1 Soft White wheat or No. 1 Hard 
Winter wheat f.o.b. Pacific ports of the 
United States of America, 

(h) Soviet South Winter wheat f.o.b. 
Black Sea Ports or Baltic Ports or at 
U.S.S.R. border (whichever is applicable) 
shall be respectively: 


the f.o.b. price Vancouver, Port Churchill, 
Argentina, Australia, Mexican ports, United 
States of America Gulf/Atlantic ports, 
United States of America Pacific ports and 
the Black Sea ports and Baltic ports of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics equiv- 
alent to the c. & f. price in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land of the Minimum price for No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur specified in paragraph 
(1) of this Article, computed by using cur- 
rently prevailing transportation costs and 
exchange rates and by making such allow- 
ance for difference in quality as may be 
agreed between the exporting country and 
the importing country concerned. 

(i) No. 1 Heavy Dark Northern Spring 
wheat in store Duluth/Superior shall be 
the minimum price for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur specified in paragraph (1) 
of this Article computed by using the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange and by making such 
allowance for difference in quality as may 
be agreed between the exporting and the 
importing country concerned. 

(j) French wheat on sample or on de- 
scription f.0.b. French ports, or at the French 
border (whichver is applicable), 

(k) Italian wheat on sample or on de- 
scription f.o.b. Italian ports, or at the Italian 
border (whichever is applicable), 

(1) Spanish wheat on sample or on de- 
scription f.0.b. Spanish ports, or at the Span- 
ish border (whichever is applicable), 

(m) Swedish wheat on sample or on de- 
scription f.0.b. Swedish ports between Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg, both included, 
shall be: 
the price equivalent to the c. & f. price 
in the country of destination, or the c. & f. 
price at an appropriate port for delivery 
to the country of destination, of the mini- 
mum price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in bulk in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur specified in paragraph (1) of this 
Article, computed by using currently pre- 
valling transportation costs and exchange 
rates and by making such allowance for 
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difference in quality as may be agreed be- 
tween the exporting country and the im- 
porting country concerned. 

(4) For the period of closed navigation be- 
tween Fort William/Port Arthur and the 
Canadian Atlantic ports, equivalent maxi- 
mum and minimum prices shall be deter- 
mined by references only to the lake and 
rail movement of wheat from Fort William/ 
Port Arthur to Canadian winter ports. 

(5) The Executive Committee may in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee on 
Price Equivalents, determine the minimum 
and maximum price equivalents for wheat 
at points other than those specified above 
and may also designate any description, 
class, type, grade or quality of wheat other 
than those specified in paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of this Article and determine the mini- 
mum and maximum price equivalents 
thereof; provided that, in the case of any 
other wheat the price equivalent of which 
has not yet been determined, the minimum 
and maximum prices for the time being shall 
be derived from the minimum and maxi- 
mum prices of the description, class, type, 
grade or quality of wheat specified in this 
Article, or subsequently designated by the 
Executive Committee in consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on Price Equiva- 
lents, which is most closely comparable to 
such other wheat by the addition of an ap- 
propriate premium or by the deduction of 
an appropriate discount. 

(6) If any exporting or importing country 
represents to the Executive Committee that 
any price equivalent established under para- 
graph (2), (3) or (5) of this Article, is, in 
the light of current transportation or ex- 
change rates or market premiums or dis- 
counts, no longer fair, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall consider the matter and may, 
in consultation with the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Price Equivalents, make such adjust- 
ments as it considers desirable. 

(7) In establishing equivalent minimum 
and maximum prices under paragraph (2), 
(3), (5) or (6) of this Article and subject 
to the provisions of Article 16 relating to 
Durum wheat and certified seed wheat, no 
allowance for difference in quality shall be 
made which would result in the equivalent 
minimum and maximum price of any wheat 
being fixed at a level higher than the basic 
minimum or maximum price, respectively, 
specified in paragraph (1). 

(8) If a dispute arises as to what pre- 
mium or discount is appropriate for the 
purposes of paragraphs (5) and (6) of this 
Article in respect of any description of wheat 
specified in paragraph (2) or (3) or desig- 
nated under paragraph (5) the Executive 
Committee, in consultation with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Price Equivalents, shall 
on the request of the exporting or importing 
country concerned decide the issue. 

(9) All decisions of the Executive Com- 
mittee under paragraphs (5), (6) and (8) 
of this Article shall be binding on all ex- 
porting and importing countries, provided 
that any of those countries which considers 
that any such decision is disadvantageous to 
it may ask the Council to review that 
decision. 

Article 7 
Prices of Wheat Flour 


(1) Commercial purchases of wheat flour 
will be deemed to be at prices consistent with 
the prices for wheat specified in or deter- 
mined under Article 6 unless a statement to 
the contrary, with supporting information, 
is received by the Council from any export- 
ing or importing country, in which case the 
Council shall, with the assistance of any 
countries concerned, consider the matter and 
decide whether the price is so consistent. 

(2) The Council may in co-operation with 
any exporting and importing countries carry 
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out studies of the prices of wheat flour in 
relation to the prices of wheat. 


Article 8 


Countries Which Both Export and Import 
Wheat 

(1) For the duration of this Agreement 
and for the purposes of its application, a 
country listed in Annex B shall be regarded 
as an exporting country and a country listed 
in Annex C shall be regarded as an importing 
country. 

(2) Any country listed in Annex C which 
makes wheat available for purchase by any 
exporting or importing country shall do 80 
at prices consistent with the price range, 
except in the case of denatured feed wheat, 
and in making such wheat available for pur- 
chase shall avoid taking any action which 
would be prejudicial to the operation of this 
Agreement. 


(3) Any country listed in Annex B which 
desires to purchase wheat shall endeavour so 
far as possible to purchase its requirements 
from exporting countries at prices within the 
price range and, in meeting its requirements, 
to avoid taking any action which would be 
prejudicial to the operation of this Agree- 
ment. 

PART IIL ADJUSTMENTS 
Article 9 
Adjustment in Case of Short Crop 

(1) Any exporting country which fears 
that it may be prevented by a short crop 
from carrying out its obligations under the 
Agreement in respect of a particular crop 
year shall report the matter to the Council 
at the earliest possible date and apply to the 
Council to be relieved of a part or the whole 
of its obligations for that crop year. An 
application made to the Council pursuant 
to this paragraph shall be heard without 


(2) The Council shall, in dealing with a 
request for relief under this Article, review 
the exporting country's supply situation and 
the extent to which the exporting country 
has observed the principle that it should, to 
the maximum extent feasible, make wheat 
available for purchase to meet its obligations 
under this ment. 

(3) The Council shall also, in dealing with 
a request for relief under this Article, have 

to the importance of the exporting 
country’s maintaining the principle stated in 
paragraph (2) of this Article. 

(4) If the Council finds that the country’s 
representations. are well founded, it shall 
decide to what extent and on what con- 
ditions that country shall be relieved of its 
Obligations for the crop year concerned. The 
Council shall inforra the exporting country 
of its decision. 

(5) If the Connell decides that the ex- 
porting country shall be relieved of the 
whole or part of its obligations under Article 
5 for the crop year concerned, the Council 
shall increase the commitments as repre- 
sented by the datum quantities of tha other 
exporting countries to the extent agreed by 
each of them. If such increases do not off- 
set the relief granted under paragraph (4) 
of this Article, it shall reduce by the amount 
necessary the entitlements, as represented 
by the datum quantities of the importing 
countries to the extent agreed by each of 
them. 

(6) If the relief granted under paragraph 
(4) of this Article cannot be entirely offset 
by measures taken under paragraph (5), the 
Council shall reduce pro rata the entitle- 
ment as represented by the datum quan- 
tities of the importing countries, account 
being taken of any reductions under para- 
graph (5). 

(7) If the commitment as represented by 
the datum quantity of an exporting country 
is reduced under paragraph (4) of this 
Article, the amount of such reduction shall 
be regarded for the purpose of establishing 
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its datum quantity and that of all other 
exporting countries in subsequent crop years 
as having been purchased from that export- 
ing country in the crop year concerned. In 
the light of the circumstances, the Council 
shall determine whether any adjustment 
shall be made, and if so in what manner, for 
the purpose of establishing the datum quan- 
tities of importing countries in such subse- 
quent crop years as a result of the operation 
of this paragraph. 

(8) If the entitlement as represented by 
the datum quantity of an importing country 
is reduced under paragraph (5) or (6) of 
this Article to offset the relief granted to an 
exporting country under paragraph (4), the 
amount of such reduction shall be regarded 
as having been purchased in the crop year 
concerned from that exporting country for 
the purposes of establishing the datum 
quantity of that importing country in subse- 
quent crop years. 


Article 10 


Adjustment in Case of Necessity To Safeguard 
Balance of Payments or Monetary Reserves 

(1) Any importing country which fears 
that it may be prevented by the necessity to 
safeguard its balance of payments or mone- 
tary reserves from carrying out its obliga- 
tions under this Agreement in respect of a 
particular crop year shall report the matter 
to the Council at the earliest possible date 
and apply to the Council to be relieved of a 
part or the whole of its obligations for that 
crop year. An application made to the 
Council pursuant to this paragraph shall be 
heard without delay. 

(2) If an application is made under para- 
graph (1) of this Article, the Council shall 
seek and take into account, together with all 
facts which it considers releyant, the opin- 
ion of the International Monetary Fund, as 
far as the matter concerns a country which 
is a member of the Fund, on the existence 
and extent of the necessity referred to in 
paragraph (1). 

(3) The Council shall, in dealing with a 
request for relief under this Article, have re- 
gard to the importance of the importing 
country’s maintaining the principle that it 
should to the maximum extent feasible make 
purchases to meet its obligations under this 
Agreement. 

(4) If the Council finds that the repre- 
sentations of the importing country con- 
cerned are well founded, it shall decide to 
what extent and on what conditions that 
country shall be relieved of its obligations 
for the crop year concerned. The Council 
shall inform the importing country of its 


decision. 
Article 11 
Adjustments and Additional Purchases in 
Case of Critical Need 


(1) If a critical need has arisen or threat- 
ens to arise in its territory, an importing 
country may appeal to the Council for assist- 
ance in obtaining supplies of wheat. With a 
view to relieving the emergency created by 
the critical need, the Council shall give ur- 
gent consideration to the appeal and shall 
make appropriate recommendations to ex- 
porting and importing countries regarding 
the action to be taken by them. 

(2) In deciding what recommendation 
should be made in respect of an appeal by an 
importing country under the preceding para- 
graph, the Council shall have regard to its 
actual commercial purchases from exporting 
countries or to the extent of its obligations 
under Article 4, as may appear appropriate 
in the circumstances, 

(3) No action taken by an exporting or im- 
porting country pursuant to a recommenda- 
tion made under paragraph (1) of this Ar- 
ticle shall affect the datum quantity of any 


exporting or importing country in subse- 


quent crop years. 
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Article 12 
Other Adjustments 

{1) An country may transfer 
part of its balance of commitment to an- 
other exporting country, and an importing 
country may transfer part of its balance of 
entitlement to another importing country 
for a crop year, subject to approval by the 
Council by a majority of the votes cast by 
the exporting countries and a majority of 
the votes cost by the importing countries. 

(2) Any importing country may at any 
time, by written notification to the Council, 
increase its percentage undertaking referred 
to in paragraph (1) of Article 4 and such in- 
crease shall become effective from the date 
of receipt of the notification. 

(3) Any importing country which consid- 
ers that its interests in respect of its per- 
centage undertaking under paragraph (1) 
of Article 4 and Annex A is seriously preju- 
diced by the non-participation In or with- 
drawal from this Agreement of any country 
listed in Annex B holding not less than five 
percent of the votes distributed in Annex B 
may, by written notification to the Council, 
apply for a reduction in its percentage un- 
dertaking. In such a case, the Council shall 
reduce that importing country's percentage 
undertaking by the proportion that its max- 
imum annual commercial purchases during 
the years determined under Article 15 with 
respect to the non-participating or with- 
drawing country bears to its datum quanti- 
ty with respect to all countries listed in An- 
r and shall then further reduce such 
rev percentage undertaking by subtract- 
ing two and one half. . 

(4) The datum quantity of any country 
acceding under paragraph 4 of Article 35 
shall be offset, if necessary, by appropriate 
adjustments by way of increase or decrease 
in the datum quantities of one or more ex- 
porting or importing countries, as the case 
may be. Such adjustments shall not be ap- 
proved unless each exporting or importing 
country whose datum quantity is thereby 
changed has consented. 


PART IV. ADMINISTRATION OF RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS 


Article 13 
Maximum Price Declarations 


(1) As soon as any of its wheat other than 
durum wheat or certified seed wheat is made 
available for purchase by importing coun- 
tries at prices not less than the maximum 
price, an exporting country shall notify the 
Council to that effect. On receipt of such 
notification the Executive Secretary acting 
on behalf of the Council shall, except as 
otherwise provided in paragraph (4) of this 
Article and paragraph (4) of Article 16, make 
a declaration accordingly, referred to in this 
Agreement as a maximum price declaration. 
The Executive Secretary shall communicate 
that maximum price declaration to all ex- 
porting and importing countries as soon as 
possible after it has been made. 

(2) As soon as all of its wheat which has 
been made available at not less than the 
maximum price, other than durum wheat or 
certified seed wheat, is again made available 
for purchase by importing countries at prices 
less than the maximum price, an exporting 
country shall notify the Council to that 
effect. Thereupon, the Executive Secretary, 
acting on behalf of the Council, shall termi- 
nate the maximum price declaration in re- 
spect of that country by making a further 
declaration accordingly. He shall communi- 
cate such further declaration to all export- 
ing and importing countries as soon as pos- 
sible after it has been made. 

(3) The Council shall, in its rules of pro- 
cedure, prescribe regulations to give effect 
to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Article, 
including regulations determining the effec- 
tive date of any declaration made under 
this Article. : 
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(4) If at any time in the opinion of the 
Executive Secretary an exporting country 
has failed to make a notification under para- 
graph (1) or (2) of this Article, or has made 
an incorrect notification, he shall, without 
prejudice in the latter case to the provisions 
of paragraph (1) or (2), convene a meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Price Equiva- 
lents. If at any time in the opinion of the 
Executive Secretary an exporting country has 
made a notification under paragraph (1) but 
the facts relating thereto do not warrant a 
maximum price declaration, he shall not 
make such a declaration but shall refer the 
matter to the Advisory Committee. If the 
Advisory Committee advises either under 
this paragraph or in accordance with Article 
$1 that a declaration under paragraph (1) 
or (2) should be or should not be made or 
is incorrect, as the case may be, the Execu- 
tive Committee acting on behalf of the Coun- 
cil may make or refrain from making a 
declaration accordingly, or cancel any decla- 
ration then in effect, whichever may be ap- 
propriate. The Executive Secretary shall 
communicate any such declaration or can- 
cellation to all exporting and importing 
countries as soon as possible. 

(5) Any declaration made under this 
Article shall specify the crop year or crop 
years to which it relates, and this Agreement 
shall apply accordingly. 

(6) If any exporting or importing country 
considers that a declaration under this Arti- 
cle should be or should not have been made, 
as the case may be, it may refer the matter 
to the Council. If the Council finds that 
the representations of the country concerned 
are well founded, it shall make or cancel a 
declaration accordingly. 

(7) Any declaration made under para- 
graphs (1), (2) or (4) of this Article which 
is cancelled in accordance with this Article 
shall be regarded as having full force and 
effect until the date of its cancellation, and 
such cancellation shall not affect the valid- 
ity of anything done under the declaration 
prior to its cancellation. 

Article 14 
Action at or Approaching the Minimum Price 

(1) If any exporting or importing country 
is making wheat available for purchase by 
exporting or importing countries at not 
greater than the minimum price, or if such 
a situation appears likely to arise, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary shall, after bringing the 
matter to the attention of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Price Equivalents and communi- 
cating as that Committee may advise with 
the country concerned, report the situation 
to the Executive Committee. 

(2) If the Executive Committee, after 
studying the matter in the light of the ad- 
vice which the Advisory Committee shall give 
under paragraph (1) of this Article or under 
Article 31, considers that the country con- 
cerned may be failing to carry out its obliga- 
tions under the Agreement with respect to 
the minimum price, it shall so notify the 
country concerned and may require that 
such country furnish a statement respecting 
the matter for the Committee's further con- 
sideration. If, after taking into account any 
explanation offered by the country con- 
cerned, the Executive Committee is of the 
view that such country is failing to perform 
its obligations with respect to the minimum 
price, it shall so inform the Chairman of the 
Council. 

(3) Upon receiving such information 
from the Executive Committee, the Chair- 
man of the Council shall convene a session 
of the Council as soon as possible to con- 
sider the matter. The Council may make 
such recommendations to exporting and im- 
porting countries as it considers necessary to 
meet the situation. 

(4) If the Advisory Committee on Price 
Equivalents, in the course of its continuous 
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review of market conditions under Article 
31, is of the opinion that, by reason of a 
serious fall in the price of any wheat, a situa- 
tion has arisen, or threatens immediately to 
arise, which appears likely to Jeopardize the 
objectives of the Agreement with regard to 
the minimum price, or if such a situation 
is called to the Advisory Committee’s atten- 
tion by the Executive Secretary on his own 
initiative or at the request of any exporting 
or importing country, it shall immediately 
inform the Executive Committee of the facts 
concerned. The Advisory Committee shall in 
so informing the Executive Committee give 
particular regard to circumstances which 
have brought about, or threaten to bring 
about, a serious fall in the price in any 
market of wheat in relation to the minimum 
price. The Executive Committee shall, if it 
considers appropriate, inform the Chairman 
of the Council who may convene a session 
of the Council to consider the matter. The 
Council may make such recommendations 
to exporting and importing countries as it 
considers necessary to meet the situation. 
(5) In advising and informing the Execu- 
tive Committee under paragraphs (2) and 
(4) of this Article the Advisory Committee 
shall include advice of any action with regard 
to the determination of allowances for dif- 
ferences of quality which it considers might 
suitably be taken to meet the situation. 


Article 15 
Establishment of Datum Quantities 


(1) Datum quantities as defined in Article 
2 shall be established for each crop year on 
the basis of average annual commercial pur- 
chases during the first four of the im- 
mediately preceding five crop years. i 

(2) Before the beginning of each crop year, 
the Council shall establish for that crop year 
the datum quantity of each exporting coun- 
try with respect to all importing countries 
and the datum quantity of each importing 
country with respect to all exporting coun- 
tries and to each such country. 

(3) The datum quantities established in 
accordance with the preceding paragraph 
shall be re-established whenever a change 
in the membership of this Agreement occurs, 
regard being had where appropriate to any 
conditions of accession prescribed by the 
Council under Article 35. 

Article 16 
Recording 

(1) For the purposes of the operation of 
this Agreement, the Council shall keep 
records for each crop year of all commercial 
purchases made by importing countries from 
all sources and of all such purchases made 
from exporting countries. 

(2) The Council shall also keep records 
so that at all times during a crop year a 
statement of the balance of commitment of 
each exporting country with respect to all 
importing countries and of the balance of 
entitlement of each importing country with 
respect to all exporting countries and to each 
such country is maintained. Statements of 
such balances shall, at intervals prescribed 
by the Council, be circulated to all exporting 
and importing countries. 

(3) For the purposes of paragraph (2) of 
this Article and of paragraph (1) of Article 
4, commercial purchases by an importing 
country from an exporting country entered 
in the Council's records shall also be entered 
as against the obligations of exporting and 
importing countries under Articles 4 and 5, 
or those obligations as adjusted under other 
Articles of this Agreement, if the loading 
period falls within the crop year and 

(a) in the case of importing countries, 
the purchases are at prices not less than the 
minimum price, and 

(b) in the case of exporting countries, the 
purchases are at prices within the price 
range including, for the purposes of Article 
5, the maximum price. 
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Commercial purchases of wheat-flour en- 
tered in the Council’s records shall also be 
entered as against the obligations of export- 
ing and importing countries under the same 
conditions, provided that the price of such 
wheat-flour is consistent with a price for 
wheat in accordance with Article 7. 

(4) If an importing country and country 
making wheat available for purchase so 
agree, purchases at prices above the maxi- 
mum price shall not be regarded as a breach 
of Articles 4, 5, or paragraph (2) of Article 
8, and shall be entered as against the obliga- 
tions, if any, of the countries concerned. 
No maximum price declaration shall be 
made in respect of such purchases from an 
exporting country, nor shall they in any way 
affect the obligations of the exporting coun- 
try concerned to other importing countries 
under Article 4. 

(4) In the case of durum wheat and cer- 
tified seed wheat, a purchase entered in the 
Council’s records shall also be entered as 
against the obligations of exporting and im- 
porting countries under the same conditions 
whether or not the price is above the maxi- 
mum price. 

(6) Provided that the conditions pre- 
scribed in paragraph (3) of this Article are 
satisfied, the Council may authorize pur- 
chases to be recorded for a crop year if 

(a) the loading period involved is within 
a reasonable time up to one month, to be de- 
cided by the Council, before the beginning 
or after the end of that crop year, and 

(b) the exporting and importing country 
concerned so agree. 

(7) For the period of closed navigation 
between Fort William/Port Arthur and the 
Canadian Atlantic ports, a purchase shall, 
notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(4) of Article 6, be eligible for entry in the 
Council’s records against the obligations of 
the exporting country and the importing 
country concerned in accordance with this 
Article if it relates to 

(a) Canadian wheat which is moved by 
an all-rail route from Fort William/Port 
Arthur to Canadian Atlantic ports, or 

(b) United States wheat which, except 
for conditions beyond the control of the 
buyer and the seller, would be moved by lake 
and rail to the United States Atlantic ports 
and which, because it cannot be so moved, 
is moved by an all-rail route to United States 
Atlantic ports. 
provided that payment of the extra trans- 
portation cost thereby incurred is agreed 
between the buyer and the seller. 

(8) The Council shall prescribe rules of 
procedure for the reporting and recording of 
all commercial purchases and special trans- 
actions. In those rules it shall prescribe the 
frequency and the manner in which those 
purchases and transactions shall be reported 
and shall prescribe the duties of exporting 
and importing countries with regard there- 
to. The Council shall also make provision 
for the amendment of any records or state- 
ments maintained by it, including provi- 
sion for the settlement of any dispute 
arising in connexion therewith. 

(9) Each exporting country and each im- 
porting country may be permitted, in the 
fulfillment of its obligations, a degree of 
tolerance to be prescribed by the Council 
for that country on the basis of the extent 
of those obligations and other relevant 
factors. 

(10) In order that as complete records as 
possible may be maintained and for the pur- 
poses of Article 23, the Council shall also 
keep separate records for each crop year of 
all special transactions entered into by any 
exporting or importing country. 

Article 17 


Estimates of Requirements and Availability 
of Wheat 

(1) By 1 October in the case of Northern 

Hemisphere countries and 1 February in the 
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case of Southern Hemisphere countries, each 
importing country shall notify the Council 
of its estimate of its commercial require- 
ments of wheat from exporting countries in 
that crop year. Any importing country may 
thereafter notify the Council of any changes 
it may desire to make in its estimate. 

(2) By 1 October in the case of Northern 
Hemisphere countries and 1 February in the 
case of Southern Hemisphere countries, each 
exporting country shall notify the Council 
of its estimate of the wheat it will have 
available for export in that crop year. Any 
exporting country may thereafter notify the 
Council of any changes it may desire to make 
in its estimate. 

(3) All estimates notified to the Council 
shall be used for the purpose of the admin- 
istration of the Agreement and may only 
be made available to exporting and import- 
ing countries on such conditions as the 
Council may prescribe. Estimates submitted 
in accordance with this Article shall in no 
way be binding. 

(4) Exporting and importing countries 
shall be free to fulfill their obligations un- 
der this Agreement through private trade 
channels or otherwise. Nothing in this 
Agreement shall be construed to exempt any 
private trader from any laws or regulations 
to which he is otherwise subject. 

(5) The Council may, at its discretion, 
require exporting and importing countries 
to co-operate together to ensure that an 
amount of wheat equal to not less than 10 
per cent of the datum quantities of exporting 
countries for any crop year shall be available 
for purchases by importing countries under 
this Agreement after 31 January of that crop 
year. 

Article 18 
Consultations 


{1) In order to assist an exporting country 
in assessing the extent of its commitments 
if a maximum price declaration should be 
made and without prejudice to the rights 
enjoyed by any importing country, an ex- 
porting country may consult with an im- 
porting country regarding the extent to 
which the rights of that importing country 
under Articles 4 and 5 will be taken up in 
any crop year. 

(2) Any exporting or importing country 
experiencing difficulty in making sales or 
purchases of wheat under Article 4 may refer 
the matter to the Council. In such a case 
the Council, with a view to the satisfactory 
settlement of the matter, shall consult with 
any exporting or importing country con- 
cerned and may make such recommenda- 
tions as it considers appropriate. 

(3) If an importing country should find 
difficulty in obtaining its balance of entitie- 
ment in a crop year at prices not greater 
than the maximum price while a maximum 
price declaration is in effect, it may refer 
the matter to the Council. In such a case 
the Council shall investigate the situation 
and shall consult with exporting countries 
regarding the manner in which their obli- 
gations shall be carried out. 


Article 19 
Performance Under Articles 4 and 5 


(1) The Council shall as soon as practica- 
bie after the end of each crop year review the 
performance of exporting and importing 
countries in relation to their obligations 
under Articles 4 and 5 during that crop year. 

(2) For the purposes of this review the 
tolerances as specified by the Council under 
paragraph (9) of Article 16 shall apply. 

(3) Upon application by an importing 
country in respect of the performance of its 
obligations in the crop year, the Council may 
take into account the wheat equivalent of 
flour purchased by it from another import- 
ing country provided it can be shown to the 
Satisfaction of the Council that such flour 
was wholly milled from wheat purchased 
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within the Agreement from exporting coun- 
tries. 

{4) In considering the performance of any 
importing country in relation to its obliga- 
tions in the crop year: 

(a) the Council shall disregard any ex- 
ceptional importation of wheat from other 
than exporting countries provided that it 
can be shown to the satisfaction of the 
Council that such wheat has been or will be 
used only as feed and that such importation 
was not at the expense of quantities nor- 
mally purchased by that importing country 
from exporting countries. Any decision 
under this subparagraph shall be by a ma- 
jority of the yotes held by exporting coun- 
tries and a majority of the votes held by 
importing countries. 

(b) the Council shall disregard any im- 
portation from other than exporting coun- 
tries of wheat which has been denatured 
for use as feed in a manner acceptable to the 
Council. 

(5) In considering the performance of 
any importing country in relation to its 
obligations in the crop year the Council may 
also disregard any purchases by the country 
concerned of durum wheat from other im- 
porting countries which are traditional ex- 
porters of durum wheat. 


Article 20 
Defaults Under Article 4 or 5 


(1) If, on the basis of the review made 
under Article 19, any country appears to 
be in default of its obligations under Article 
4 or 5, the Council shall decide what action 
should be taken. 

(2) Before reaching a decision under this 
Article, the Council shali give any exporting 
or importing country concerned the oppor- 
tunity to present any facts which it considers 
relevant. 

(3) If the Council finds by a majority of 
the votes held by exporting countries and a 
majority of the votes held by importing 
countries that an exporting country or an 
importing country is in default under Article 
4 or 5, it may by a similar vote deprive the 
country concerned of its voting rights for 
such period as the Council may determine, 
reduce the other rights of that country to 
the extent which it considers commensurate 
with the default, or expel that country from 
participation in the Agreement. 

(4) No action taken by the Council under 
this Article shall in any way reduce the obli- 
gation of the country concerned in respect 
of its financial contributions to the Council 
uniess that country is expelled from partici- 
pation in the Agreement. 

Article 21 
Action in Cases of Serious Prejudice 

(1) Any exporting or importing country 
which considers that its interests as a party 
to this Agreement have been seriously preju- 
diced by actions of any one or more export- 
ing or importing countries affecting the op- 
eration of the Agreement may bring the 
matter before the Council. In such a case, 
the Council shall immediately consult with 
the countries concerned in order to resolve 
the matter. 

(2) if the matter is not resolved through 
such consultations, the Council may refer 
the matter to the Executive Committee or 
the Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents 
for urgent investigation and report. On re- 
ceipt of any such report, the Council shail 
consider the matter further and, by a ma- 
jority of the votes held by the exporting 
countries and a majority of the votes held 
by the importing countries, may make rec- 
ommendations to the countries concerned. 

(3) If, after action has or has not been 
taken, as the case may be, under paragraph 
(2) of this Article, the country concerned 
is not satisfied that the matter has been sat- 
isfactorily dealt with, it may apply to the 
Council for relief. The Council may, if it 
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deems appropriate, relieve that country of 
part of its obligations for the crop year in 
question. Two-thirds of the votes held by 
the exporting countries and two-thirds of 
the votes held by the importing countries 
shall be required for a decision granting 
relief. 

(4) If no relief is granted by the Council 
under paragraph (3) of this Article and the 
country concerned still considers that its 
interests as a party to this Agreement have 
suffered serious prejudice, it may withdraw 
from the Agreement at the end of the crop 
year by giving written notice to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. If 
the matter was brought before the Council 
in one crop year and the Council's considera- 
tion of the application for relief was con- 
cluded in the subsequent crop year the with- 
drawal of the country concerned may be 
effected within thirty days of such con- 
clusion by giving similar notice. 

Article 22 
Disputes and Complaints 

(1) Any dispute concerning the interpre- 
tation or application of this Agreement other 
than a dispute under Articles 19 and 20 
which is not settled by negotiation shall, at 
the request of any country party to the dis- 
pute, be referred to the Council for decision. 

(2) In any case where a dispute has been 
referred to the Council under paragraph (1) 
of this Article, a majority of countries, or 
any countries holding not less than one- 
third of the total votes, may require the 
Council, after full discussion, to seek the 
opinion of the advisory panel referred to in 
paragraph (3) on the issues in dispute before 
giving its decision. 

(3) (a) Unless the Council unanimously 
agrees otherwise, the panel shall consist of: 

(i), Two persons, one having wide experi- 
ence in matters of the kind in dispute and 
the other having legal standing and experi- 
ence, nominated by the exporting countries; 

(ii) Two such persons nominated by the 
importing countries; and 

(iii) A chairman selected unanimously by 
the four persons nominated under (i) and 
(11) or, if they fail to agree, by the Chairman 
of the Council. 

(b) Persons from countries whose Gov- 
ernments are parties to this Agreement shail 
be eligible to serve on the advisory panel. 
Persons appointed to the advisory panel shail 
act in their personal capacities and without 
instructions from any Government. 

(c) The expenses of the advisory panel 
shall be paid by the Council. 

(4) The opinion of the advisory panel and 
the reasons therefor shall be submitted to 
the Council which, after considering all the 
relevant information, shall decide the dis- 
pute, 

(5) Any complaint that any exporting or 
importing country has failed to fulfill its 
obligations under this Agreement shall, at 
the request of the country making the com- 
plaint, be referred to the Council, which shall 
make a decision on the matter. 

(6) Subject to the provisions of Article 20, 
no exporting or importing country shall be 
found to have committed a breach of this 
Agreement except by a majority of the votes 
held by the exporting countries and a ma- 
jority of the votes held by the importing 
countries. Any finding that an exporting 
or importing country is in breach of this 
Agreement shall specify the nature of the 
breach and if the breach involves default by 
that country in its obligations under Article 
4 or 5, the extent of such default. 

(7) Subject to the provisions of Article 20, 
if the Council finds that an exporting coun- 
try or an importing country has committed 
a breach of this Agreement it may, by a ma- 
jority of the votes held by the 
countries and a majority of the votes held by 
the importing countries, deprive the country 
concerned of its voting rights until it ful- 
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fills its obligations or expel that country 
from participation in the Agreement. 


PART V. ANNUAL REVIEW AND CONSUMPTION 
AND UTILIZATION OF WHEAT 


Article 23 
Annual Review of World Wheat Situation 


(1) (a) Guided by the objectives of this 
Agreement as set forth in Article 1, the 
Council shall annually review the world 
wheat situation and shall inform exporting 
and importing countries of the effects upon 
the international trade in wheat of any of 
the facts which emerge from the review, in 
order that these effects be kept in mind by 
those countries in determining and admin- 
istering their internal agricultural and price 
policies. 

(b) The review shall be carried out in the 
light of information obtainable in relation 
to national production, stocks, prices, trade, 
including disposals of excess wheat supplies 
and special transactions, consumption and 
any other facts which may appear relevant. 
To facilitate this review the Council may 
supplement such information by studies con- 
ducted in co-operation with any exporting or 
importing country. 

(c) To assist it in its review of disposals 
of excess wheat supplies, exporting and im- 
porting countries shall inform the Council 
of the measures taken by them to secure 
compliance with the principles that the so- 
lution to the problems involved in such dis- 
posals should be sought, wherever possible, 
through efforts to increase consumption, and 
that such disposals should take place in an 
orderly manner, and that where excess wheat 
supplies are made available on special terms, 
such arrangements should be made without 
harmful interference with normal patterns 
of production and international commercial 
trade. 

(d) Any exporting or importing country 
may for the purpose of the annual review 
submit to the Council any information 
which it considers relevant to the attain- 
ment of the objectives of this Agreement. 
Information so submitted shall be taken 
into account as appropriate by the Council 
in carrying out the annual review. 

(2) For the purposes of this Article and 
those of Article 24, the Council shall pay 
due regard to work done by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions and other intergovernmental organi- 
zations, in order in particular to avoid 
duplication of work, and may, without preju- 
dice to the generality of paragraph (1) of 
Article 34, make such arrangements regard- 
ing co-operation in any of its activities as 
it considers desirable with such intergov- 
ernmental organizations and also with any 
Governments of Members of the United Na- 
tions or the specialized agencies not parties 
to this Agreement which have a substantial 
interest in the international trade in wheat. 

(3) Nothing in this Article shall prejudice 
the complete liberty of action of any export- 
ing or importing country in the determina- 
tion and administration of its internal agri- 
cultural and price policies. 

Articie 24 

Consumption and Utilization of Wheat 

(1) As appropriate, the Council shall con- 
sider and inform exporting and importing 
countries of means through which the con- 
sumption of wheat may be increased. To 
this end the Council may undertake, in co- 
operation with exporting and importing 
countries, studies of such matters as: 

(a) factors affecting the consumption of 
wheat in various countries; and 

(b) means of achieving increased con- 
sumption, particularly in countries where 
the possibility of increased consumption is 
found to exist. 

Any exporting or importing country may 
submit to the Council information which it 
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considers relevant to the attainment of this 


purpose. 

(2) Exporting and importing countries, 
recognizing the special problems of develop- 
ing countries, shall pay due regard to the 
principle that excess wheat supplies should, 
where possible, be effectively utilized in rais- 
ing levels of consumption and in assisting 
in general economic and market develop- 
ment in developing countries with low levels 
of individual income. Where such wheat is 
made available on special terms, the export- 
ing and importing countries concerned 
undertake that such arrangements will be 
made without harmful interference with 
normal patterns of production and inter- 
national commercial trade. 

(3) Any exporting or importing country 
which makes excess wheat supplies available 
on special terms under a government assisted 
programme undertakes to provide the Coun- 
cil promptly with detailed information 
relating to such agreements entered into and 
to report regularly shipments made under 
such agreements. 


PART VI. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Article 25 
Constitution of the Council 


(1) The International Wheat Council, 
established by the International Wheat 
Agreement 1949, shall continue in being for 
the purpose of administering this Agree- 
ment, with the membership, powers and 
functions provided in this Agreement. 

(2) Each exporting country and each 
importing country shall be a voting member 
of the Council and may be represented at 
its meetings by one delegate, alternates, and 
advisers. 

(3) Such intergovernmental organizations 
as the Council may decide to invite to any 
of its meetings may each have one nonvoting 
representative in attendance at those meet- 
ings. 

(4) The Council shall elect a Chairman 
and a Vice-Chairman who shall hold office 
for 1 crop year. The Chairman shall have 
no vote and the Vice-Chairman shall have 
no vote while acting as Chairman. 

(5) The Council shall have in the territory 
of each exporting and importing country, to 
the extent consistent with its laws, such 
legal capacity as may be necessary for the 
exercise of its functions under this Agree- 
ment. 

Article 26 


Powers and Functions of the Council 


(1) The Council shall establish its rules 
of procedure, 

(2) The Council shall keep such records 
as are required by the terms of this Agree- 
ment and may keep such other records as 
it considers desirable. 

(3) The Council shall publish an annual 
report and may also publish any other in- 
formation (including, in particular, its An- 
nual Review or any part or summary thereof) 
concerning matters within the scope of this 
Agreement. 

(4) In addition to the powers and func- 
tions specified in this Agreement, the Coun- 
cil shall have such other powers and perform 
such other functions as are necessary to 
carry out the terms of this Agreement. 

(5) The Council may, by two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the exporting countries 
and two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
importing countries, delegate the exercise 
of any of its powers or functions. The 
Council may at any time revoke such dele- 
gation by a majority of the votes cast. Sub- 
ject to the provisions of Artiele 13, any 
decision made under any powers or func- 
tions delegated by the Council in accordance 
with this paragraph shall be subject to re- 
view by the Council at the request of any 
exporting or im country made within 


a period which the Council shall prescribe. 
Any decision, in respect of which no request 
for review has been made within the pre- 
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scribed period, shall be binding on all ex- 
porting and countries. 

(6) In order to enable the Council to dis- 
charge its functions under this Agreement, 
the exporting and importing countries un- 
dertake to make available and supply such 
statistics and information as are necessary 
for this purpose. 

Article 27 
Votes 


(1) The votes to be exercised by the re- 
spective delegations of exporting countries 
on the Council shall be those specified in 
Annex B. 

(2) The votes to be exercised by the re- 
spective delegations of importing countries 
on the Council shall be those specified in 
Annex C, 

(3) Any exporting country may authorize 
any other exporting country, and any im- 
porting country may authorize any other 
importing country, to represent its interests 
and to exercise its votes at any meeting or 
meetings of the Council. Satisfactory evi- 
dence of such authorization shall be sub- 
mitted to the Council. 

(4) If at any meeting of the Council an 
importing country or an exporting country 
is not represented by an accredited delegate 
and has not authorized another country to 
exercise its votes in accordance with para- 
graph (3) of this Article, and if at the date 
of any meeting any country has forfeited, 
has been deprived of, or has recovered its 
votes under any provisions of this Agree- 
ment, the total votes to be exercised by the 
exporting countries shall be adjusted to a 
figure equal to the total of votes to be exer- 
cised at that meeting by the importing 
countries and redistributed among exporting 
countries in proportion to their votes. 

(5) Whenever any country becomes or 
ceases to be a party to this Agreement, the 
Council shall redistribute the votes within 
either Annex B or Annex C as the case may 
be, proportionally to the number of votes 
held by each country listed in that Annex. 

(6) No exporting or importing country 
shall have less than one vote and there shall 
be no fractional votes. 

Article 28 
Seat, Sessions and Quorum 

(1) The seat of the Council shall be Lon- 
don unless the Council decides otherwise 
by a majority of the votes cast by the ex- 
porting countries and a majority of the votes 
cast by the importing countries. 

(2) The Council shall meet at least once 
during each half of each crop year and at 
such other times as the Chairman may de- 
cide. 

(3) The Chairman shall convene a Ses- 
sion of the Council if so requested by (a) 
five countries or (b) one or more countries 
holding a total of not less than ten percent 
of the total votes or (c) the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(4) The presence of delegates with a ma- 
jority of the votes held by the exporting 
countries and a majority of the votes held 
by the importing countries prior to any ad- 
justment of votes under Article 27 shall be 
necessary to constitute a quorum at any 
meeting of the Council. 

Article 29 
Decisions 

(1) Except where otherwise specified in 
this Agreement, decisions of the Council 
shall be by a majority of the total votes cast. 

(2) Each exporting and importing coun- 
try undertakes to accept as binding all de- 
cisions of the Council under the provisions 
of this Agreement. 

Article 30 
Executive Committee 

(1) The Council shall establish an Execu- 
tive Committee. The members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall be not more than 
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four exporting countries elected annually 
by the exporting countries and not more 
than eight importing countries elected an- 
nually by the importing countries. The 
Council shall appoint the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and may appoint a 
Vice-Chairman. ` 

(2) The Executive Committee shall be re- 
sponsible to and work under the general 
direction of the Council, It shall have such 
powers and functions as are expressly as- 
signed to it under this Agreement and such 
other powers and functions as the Council 
may delegate to it under paragraph (5) of 
Article 26. 

(3) The exporting countries on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have the same total 
number of votes as the importing countries. 
The votes of the exporting countries on the 
Executive Committee shall be divided among 
them as they shall decide, provided that no 
such exporting country shall have more than 
forty percent of the total votes of those ex- 
porting countries. The votes of the import- 
ing countries on the Executive Committee 
shall be divided among them as they shall 
decide, provided that no such importing 
country shall have more than forty percent 
of the total votes of those importing coun- 
tries. 

(4) The Council shall prescribe rules of 
procedure regarding voting in the Executive 
Committee and may make such other pro- 
vision regarding rules of procedure in the 
Executive Committee as it thinks fit. A deci- 
sion of the Executive Committee shall re- 
quire the same majority of votes as this 
Agreement prescribes for the Council when 
making a decision on a similar matter. 

(5) Any exporting or importing country 
which is not a member of the Executive 
Committee may participate, without voting, 
in the discussion of any question before the 
Executive Committee whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that country 
are affected, 

Article 31 


Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents 


(1) The Council shall establish an Ad- 
visory Committee on Price Equivalents con- 
sisting of representatives of not more than 
four exporting countries and of not more 
than four importing countries. The Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council. 

(2) The Advisory Committee shall keep 
under continuous review current market 
conditions, including in particular the move- 
ment of prices for wheat and shall im- 
mediately inform the Executive Committee 
whenever in its opinion a maximum price 
declaration should be made under Article 13 
or a situation of the type described in para- 
graphs (1) or (4) of Article 14 has arisen or 
appears likely to arise. The Advisory Com- 
mittee shall, in the exercise of its functions 
under this paragraph take into account any 
representations made by any exporting or 
importing country. 

(3) The Advisory Committee shall advise 
in accordance with the relevant Articles of 
this Agreement and on such other matters 
as the Council or the Executive Committee 
may refer to it. 

Article 32 


The Secretariat 


(1) The Council shall have a Secretariat 
consisting of an Executive Secretary, who 
shall be its chief administrative officer, and 
such staff as may be required for the work 
of the Council and its Committees. 

(2) The Council shall appoint the Execu- 
tive Secretary who shall be responsible for 
the performance of the duties devolving upon 
the Secretariat in the administration of this 
Agreement and for the performance of such 
other duties as are assigned to him by the 
Council and its Committees. 

(3) The staff shall be appointed by the 
Executive Secretary in accordance with regu- 
lations established by the Council. 
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(4) It shall be a condition of employment 
of the Executive Secretary and of the staff 
that they do not hold or shall cease to hold 
financial interest in the trade in wheat and 
that they shall not seek or receive instruc- 
tions regarding their duties under this Agree- 
ment from any Government or from any 
other authority external to the Council. 


Article 33 
Finance 


(1) The expenses of delegations to the 
Council, of representatives on the Executive 
Committee, and of representatives on the 
Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents 
shall be met by their respective Govern- 
ments. The other expenses necessary for the 
administration of this Agreement shall be 
met by annual contributions from the ex- 
porting and importing countries. The con- 
tribution of each such country for each crop 
year shall be in the proportion which the 
number of its votes bears to the total of the 
votes of the exporting and importing coun- 
tries at the beginning of that crop year. 

(2) At its first Session after this Agree- 
ment comes into force, the Council shall ap- 
prove its budget for the period ending 31 
July 1963 and assess the contribution to be 
paid by each exporting and importing coun- 
try. 

(3) The Council shall, at a Session during 
the second half of each crop year, approve 
its budget for the following crop year and 
assess the contribution to be paid by each 
exporting and importing country for that 
crop year. 

(4) The initial contribution of any ex- 
porting or importing country acceding to this 
Agreement under paragraph (4) of Article 
35 shall be assessed by the Council on the 
basis of the votes to be distributed to it and 
the period remaining in the current crop 
year, but the assessments made upon other 
exporting and importing countries for the 
current crop year shall not be altered. 

(5) Contributions shall be payable imme- 
diately upon assessment. Any exporting or 
importing country failing to pay its con- 
tribution within one year of its assessment 
shall forfeit its voting rights until its con- 
tribution is paid, but shall not be relieved 
of its obligations under this Agreement, nor 
shall it be deprived of any of its rights under 
this Agreement unless the Council so decides 
by a majority of the votes held by the ex- 
porting countries and a majority of the votes 
held by the importing countries. 

(6) The Council shall, each crop year, 
publish an audited statement of its receipts 
and expenditures in the previous crop year. 

(7) The Government of the country where 
the seat of the Council is situated shall 
grant exemption from taxation on the 
salaries paid by the Council to its employees 
except that such exemption need not apply 
to the nationals of that country. It shall 
also grant exemption from taxation on the 
assets, income and other property of the 
Council, 

(8) The Council shall, prior to its dissolu- 
tion, provide for the settlement of its lia- 
bilities and the disposal of its records and 
assets. 

Article 34 


Cooperation With Other Intergovernmental 
Organizations 

(1) The Council may make whatever ar- 
rangements are desirable for consultation 
and co-operation with the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies and with other intergovern- 
mental organizations. 

(2) If the Council finds that any terms of 
this Agreement are materially inconsistent 
with such requirements as may be laid down 
by the United Nations or through its appro- 
priate organs and specialized agencies re- 
garding intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments, the inconsistency shall be deemed to 
be a circumstance affecting adversely the 
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operation of this Agreement and the proce- 
dure prescribed in paragraphs (3), (4) and 
(5) of Article 36 shall be applied. 


PART VII—FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 35 

Signature, Acceptance, Accession and Entry 
Into Force 


(1) This agreement shall remain open 
for signature in Washington from 19 April 
1962 until and including 15 May 1962 by the 
Governments of the countries listed in An- 
nexes B and C. 

(2) This Agreement shall be subject to 
acceptance by the signatory Governments in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional procedures. Subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (8) of this Article, instruments 
of acceptance shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca not later than 16 July 1962. 

(3) This Agreement shall be open for ac- 
cession by any Government of a country 
listed in Annexes B or C. Subject to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (8) of this Article, in- 
struments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States 
of America not later than 16 July 1962. 
However, any such Government may, if it is 
not granted an extension of time under para- 
graph (8), and in any event after 16 July 
1963, accede to this Agreement in accord- 
ance with paragraph (4). 

(4) The Council may, by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by exporting countries and by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by importing coun- 
tries, approve accession to this Agreement by 
the Government of any Member of the Unit- 
ed Nations or the specialized agencies or by 
any Government invited to the United Na- 
tions Wheat Conference, 1962, and prescribe 
conditions for such accession, and in such a 
case the Council shall establish the relevant 
datum quantities in accordance with Articles 
12 and 15. Accession shall be effected by the 
deposit of an instrument of accession with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, 

(5) Part I and Parts III to VII of this 
Agreement shall enter into force on 16 July 
1962 and Part II on 1 August 1962 between 
those Governments which have by that date 
deposited instruments of acceptance or ac- 
cession under paragraphs (2) or (3) of this 
Article, provided that such Governments 
hold not less than two-thirds of the votes of 
exporting countries and not less than two- 
thirds of the votes of importing countries, in 
accordance with the distribution established 
in Annexes B and C. It shall enter into 
force for any Government which subse- 
quently deposits an instrument of accept- 
ance or accession on the date of such deposit. 

(6) For the purposes of the entry into 
force of this Agreement in accordance with 
paragraph (5) of this Article, a notification 
by any signatory Government or by any Gov- 
ernment entitled to accede to this Agreement 
under paragraph (3) containing an under- 
taking to seek acceptance or accession to 
this Agreement in accordance with constitu- 
tional procedures as rapidly as possible which 
is received by the Government of the United 
States of America not later than 16 July 
1962, shall be regarded as equal in effect 
to an instrument of acceptance or accession. 
It is understood that a Government which 
gives such a notification will provisionally 
apply the Agreement and be provisionally 
regarded as a party thereto until either it 
deposits its instrument of acceptance or 
accession in accordance with paragraphs (2) 
or (3) or until the expiry of the period within 
which such instrument should have been 
deposited. 

(7) If by 16 July 1962 the conditions laid 
down in the preceding paragraphs for the 
entry into force of this Agreement are not 
fulfilled, the Governments of those countries 
which by that date have accepted or acceded 
to this Agreement in accordance with para- 
graphs (2) or (3) of this Article may decide 
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by mutual consent that it shall enter into 
force among them, or they may take what- 
ever other action they consider the situation 
requires. 

(8) Any Government which has not ac- 
cepted or acceded to this Agreement by 16 
July 1962 in accordance with paragraphs (2) 
or (3) of this Article may be granted by 
the Council an extension of time for deposit- 
ing its instrument of acceptance or accession 
for any period until and including 16 July 
1963. 


(9) Where, for the purposes of the opera- 
tion of this Agreement, reference is made to 
countries listed in Annexes B or C, any coun- 
try the Government of which has acceded to 
this Agreement on conditions prescribed by 
the Council in accordance with paragraph 
(4) of this Article, shall be deemed to be 
listed in the appropriate Annex. 

(10) The Government of the United 
States of America will notify all signatory 
and acceding Governments of each signature, 
acceptance of an accession to this Agree- 
ment and of all notifications made in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (6) of this Article. 


Article 36 
Duration, Amendment, and Withdrawal 


(1) This Agreement shall remain in force 
until and including 31 July 1965. 

(2) The Council shall, at such time as it 
considers appropriate, communicate to the 
exporting and importing countries its recom- 
mendations regarding renewal or replace- 
ment of this Agreement. The Council may 
invite any Government of a Member of the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies 
not party to this Agreement which has a 
substantial interest in the international 
trade in wheat to participate in any of its 
discussions under this paragraph. 

(3) The Council may, by a majority of the 
votes held by the exporting countries and a 
majority of the votes held by the import- 
ing countries, recommend an amendment to 
this Agreement to the exporting and import- 
ing countries. 

(4) The Council may fix a time within 
which each exporting and importing country 
shall notify the Government of the United 
States of America whether or not it accepts 
the amendment. The amendment shall 
become effective upon its acceptance by ex- 
porting countries which hold two-thirds of 
the votes of the exporting countries and by 
im g countries which hold two-thirds 
of the votes of the importing countries. 

(5) Any exporting or importing country 
which has not notified the Government of 
the United States of America of its accept- 
ance of an amendment by the date on which 
such amendment becomes effective may, 
after giving such written notice of with- 
drawal to the Government of the United 
States of America as the Council may require 
in each case, withdraw from this Agreement 
at the end of the current crop year, but shall 
not thereby be released from any obligations 
under this Agreement which have not been 
discharged by the end of that crop year. 
Any such withdrawing country shall not be 
bound by the provisions of the amendment 
occasioning its withdrawal. 

(6) Any exporting country which con- 
siders its interests to be seriously prejudiced 
by the non-participation in this Agreement 
of any country listed in Annex C holding 
not less than five per cent of the votes dis- 
tributed in that Annex, or any importing 
country which considers its interests to be 
seriously prejudiced by the non-participa- 
tion in the Agreement of any country listed 
in Annex B holding not less than five per 
cent of the votes distributed in that Annex, 
may withdraw from this Agreement by giv- 
ing written notice of withdrawal to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
before 1 August 1962. If an extension of 
time has been granted by the Council under 
paragraph (8) of Article 35, notice of with- 
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drawal in accordance with this paragraph 
may be given before the expiry of 14 days 
after the extension granted. 

(7) Any exporting or importing country 
which considers its national security to be 
endangered by the outbreak of hostilities 
may withdraw from this Agreement by giv- 
ing thirty days’ written notice of withdrawal 
to the Government of the United States of 
America or may apply in the first instance to 
the Council for the suspension of any or all 
of its obligations under this Agreement. 

(8) Amy exporting country which con- 
siders its interests to be seriously prejudiced 
by the withdrawal from this Agreement of 
any country listed in Annex C holding not 
less than 5 per cent of the votes distributed 
in that Annex or any importing country 
which considers its interests to be seriously 
prejudiced by the withdrawal from the 
Agreement of any country listed in Annex 
B holding not less than 5 per cent of the 
votes distributed in that Annex may with- 
draw from this Agreement by giving written 
notice of withdrawal to the Government of 
the United States of America before the 
expiry of 14 days from the withdrawal of 
the country which is considered to cause 
such serious prejudice. 

(9) The Government of the United States 
of America will inform all signatory and 
acceding Governments of each notification 
and notice received under this Article. 

Article 37 
Territorial Application 

(1) Any Government may, at the time of 
signature or acceptance of or accession to 
this Agreement, declare that its rights and 
obligations under this Agreement shall not 
apply in respect of all or any of the non- 
metropolitan territories for the international 
relations of which it is responsible. 

(2) With the exception of territories in re- 
spect of which a declaration has been made 
in accordance with paragraph (1) of this 
Article, the rights and obligations of any 
Government. under this Agreement shall 
apply in respect of all non-metropolitan ter- 
ritories for the international relations of 
which that Government is responsible. 

(3) Any Government may, at any time 
after its acceptance of or accession to this 
Agreement, by notification to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, de- 
clare that its rights and obligations under 
the Agreement shall apply in respect of all 
or any of the non-metropolitan territories 
regarding which it has made a declaration 
in accordance with paragraph (1) of this 
Article. 

(4) Any Government may, by giving noti- 
fication of withdrawal to the Government of 
the United States of America, withdraw 
from this Agreement separately in respect of 
all or any of the non-metropolitan terri- 
tories for whose international relations it is 
responsible. 

(5) For the purposes of the establishment 
of datum quantities under Article 15 and the 
redistribution of votes under Article 27, any 
change in the application of this Agreement 
in accordance with this Article shall be re- 
garded as a change in participation in this 
Agreement in such manner as may be ap- 
propriate to the circumstances. 

(6) The Government of the United States 
of America will inform all signatory and 
acceding Governments of any declaration 
or notification made under this Article. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, 
having been duly authorized to this effect 
by their respective Governments, have signed 
this Agreement on the dates appearing op- 
posite their signature. 

The texts of this Agreement in the English, 
French, Russian, and 8 languages 
shall all be equally authentic. The originals 
shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America, 
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which shall transmit certified copies thereof 
to each signatory and acceding Government. 


Anner A—Percentage undertaking of 
importing countries 


c ( r 60 
Belgium and Luxembourg 90 
ne | RR ĩ — S 30 
o A 80 
OUR EPRA PERIA ane ae eee 90 
Dominican Republic 90 
Federal Republic of Germany 8714 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
d 90 
70 
70 
80 
90 
60 
85 
90 
—ͤ » wud 70 
Libya 70 
New Zealand 90 
Nigeria 80 
Norway 90 
Philippines 80 
Coe ie — eee 50 
SYS A 85 
Republic of Korea 90 
Saudi Arabia 3 
South Aries 
Switzerland. 
United Arab Republic. 
United Kingdom 
Vatican City. 

W „ 2555 en oo a ste 
Annez B—Votes of exporting countries 
Argentina 70 
n 125 

290 

70 

10 

5 

5 

G aaa a aa E r a 10 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... 125 

United States of America 290 

TOS- e ͤ—X— i ta 1, 000 

Anner C—Votes of importing countries 

( TTA 6 

Belgium and Luxembourg b 33 

Brash be ——— 255 28 

Ä nk ea eae nee eee 12 

TTT * 12 

Dominican Republic ———— mmea 2 

Federal Republic of Germany 139 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

6 

20 

6 

4 

11 

6 

154 

70 

1 

3 

14 

4 

18 

22 

10 

9 

2 

5 

10 

Switzerland 23 

United Arab Republic. 16 

United Kingdom 339 


Vatican City. 
VOU AT 


For Argentina: 
F BELLO 

For Australia: 
HOWARD BEALE 


May 15, 1962. 
* 


May 14, 1962. 
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Anner C—Votes of importing countries 
Continued 
For Austria: 


WILFRIED PLATZER. 14th of May 1962. 
For Belgium and Luxembourg: 


For Brazil: 

MIGUEL AO DE ALMEIDA May 11, 1962. 
For Canada: 

CS A RITCHIE May 11, 1962. 
For Ceylon: 
For Cuba: 

Mario GARCIA INCHAUSTEGUI 

May 15, 1962. 

For the Dominican Republic: 

Mario RODRIGUEZ May 15, 1962. 
For France: 

Hervé ALPHAND May 14, 1962. 


For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
WILHELM G GREWE May 11, 1962. 

For India: 

CS KRISHNA MoorTHI May 14, 1962. 

For Indonesia: 

ZAIRIN ZAIN. 

For Iran: 

For Ireland: 

T. J. KIERNAN. 

For Israel: 

ARYEH MANOR 

For Italy: 

CARLO PERRONE-CAPANO 
For Japan: 
KOICHIRO AsSAKAI 

For the Republic of Korea: 
In Kwon CHUNG 

For Liberia: 
S EDWARD PEAL 

For Libya: 

For Mexico: 

ANTONIO CARRILLO FLORES May 11, 1962. 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 

In view of the equality under publie Law 
existing between the Netherlands, Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles, the expression 
“non-metropolitan” used in the Agreement 
shall, as far as the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands is concerned, lose its original meaning 
and be taken to mean “non-European”. 

J. H. VAN ROIJEN. 
May 14th 1962. 


15/5˙62. 


May 14, 1962. 
May 14th, 1962. 
May 14, 1962. 
May 11, 1962. 
May 14, 1962. 
May 15, 1962. 


For New Zealand: 

G R. LAKING 15 May, 1962. 
For Nigeria: 

J M UpocHI 10th May 1962. 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 

PauL KOHT 8 May 1962. 


For the Republic of the Philippines: 


EMILIO ABELLO 11 May 1962. 
For Poland: 
For Portugal: 

PEDRO THEOTONIO PEREIRA 

May 14, 1962. 
For the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland: 
R. B. N. WETMORE May 14, 1962. 


For Saudi Arabia: 
For the Republic of South Africa: 
W. C. NAUDÉ 15th May 1962. 
For Spain: 
ANTONIO Espinosa, 14 de Mayo de 1962. 
For Sweden: 
GUNNAR JARRING 
For Switzerland: 


May 11th, 1962. 


A. R. LINDT May 15th 1962. 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 


A. DOBRYNIN 14 V 62. 
The Government of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics will supply the informa- 
tion provided for under this Agreement for 
compiling an annual survey of the world 
wheat market within the limits of the statis- 
tical data published in the country, and in- 
formation on commercial and special trans- 
actions with countries not participating in 
the Agreement, provided the respective coun- 
tries agree thereto [translation]. 

. 
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For the United Arab Republic: 

S. EL App May 15, 1962. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 

ain and Northern Ireland: 
Davi Ormspy Gore 10th May 1962. 

At the time of signing the present Agree- 
ment I declare in accordance with Paragraph 
(1) of Article 37 thereof, that my signature 
is in respect of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland only and that 
the rights and obligations of the Government 
of the United Kingdom under the Agree- 
ment shall not apply in respect of any of 
the nonmetropolitan territories for the in- 
ternational relations of which they are 
responsible. 

For the United States of America: 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN May 11, 1962. 

For the Vatican City State: 

ETO VAGNOZZI May 11, 1962. 

For Venezuela: 

CARLOS PEREZ DE LA Cova May 14, 1962. 

I CERTIFY THAT the foregoing is a true copy 
of the International Wheat Agreement, 1962, 
including the Annexes attached thereto, 
formulated at the United Nations Wheat 
Conference which ended at Geneva on March 
10, 1962 and open for signature in the Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and Russian languages 
at Washington from April 19, 1962 until and 
including May 15, 1962, the signed original 
of which is deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America, 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I, DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, haye hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and my 
name subscribed by the Authentication Of- 
ficer of the said Department, at. the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, this 
seventeenth day of May, 1962. 

DEAN RUSK 
Secretary of State 

[SEAL] 

By BARBARA HARTMAN 
Authentication Officer 
Department of State 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the International 
Wheat Agreement, 1962. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield whatever time may be necessary to 
the Senator from Arkansas for his open- 
ing statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
pending International Wheat Agreement 
supersedes the 1959 agreement which 
will expire on July 31 of this year. The 
agreement first same into force in 1949, 
and was revised and extended in 1953, 
1956, and 1959. 

The 1962 agreement was signed in be- 
half of the governments of 35 countries. 
The 10 exporting countries expected to 
participate in the agreement are Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada, France, Italy, 
Mexico, Spain, Sweden, the U.S. S. R., 
and the United States. The Soviet Union 
is a new signatory. The principal im- 
porting countries expected to participate 
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are the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The 1962 agreement is essentially the 
Same as the 1959 agreement. A sum- 
mary is contained in the Secretary of 
State’s report which is printed in Execu- 
tive D. And the specific provisions are 
dealt with in considerable detail in the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. As Members of the Senate have 
these documents at hand, I shall make 
my comments relatively brief. 

I would like, however, to call attention 
to the main change in the new agree- 
ment, which is in the price range. The 
basic minimum and maximum prices in 
the 1959 agreement were $1.50 and $1.90, 
respectively, in terms of Canadian cur- 
rency per bushel at the parity for the 
Canadian dollar determined for the pur- 
poses of the International Monetary 
Fund as at March 1, 1949, for No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern wheat in bulk and stored 
at Fort William/Port Arthur. These 
basic prices have been raised to $1.625 
and $2.025, respectively. Shorter sup- 
plies of hard wheats in the higher protein 
brackets, and price advances of these 
qualities during the last half of 1960 and 
early 1961 were factors favorable to ob- 
taining the 12 % -cent increase. 

The purchases and sales arrangement 
inaugurated in the 1959 agreement has 
worked well and is retained. Under this 
system, importing countries are obli- 
gated to purchase within the price range 
stipulated percentages of their total 
commercial purchases of wheat, while 
exporting countries, when the price is at 
the maximum, $2.025, must make cer- 
tain definite quantities—based on their 
average sales to the importing countries 
over a period of preceding years—avail- 
able for purchase at not more than the 
maximum, When the price of wheat in 
all exporting countries is at the maxi- 
mum, then during that period the im- 
porting countries are released from their 
percentage undertakings; if the price in 
one or more of the countries is at the 
maximum, a partial release is effected. 

Inasmuch as domestic wheat prices are 
higher than world market prices, in 
order for the United States to compete 
for sales abroad, it is necessary that our 
wheat exports be subsidized. Thus, un- 
der current conditions, regardless of 
whether our wheat is sold within the 
scope of, or independently of, the agree- 
ment, for it to be sold at all, export pay- 
ments are required. Therefore, the pri- 
mary cost to the United States under the 
agreement will be the cost of the domestic 
subsidy paid to wheat exporters on ex- 
ports of wheat to importing countries 
belonging to the agreement. 

The U.S, share of the costs of admin- 
istering the agreement has amounted in 
the past several years to around $26,000 
annually and its share is expected to re- 
main near the same yearly level under 
the new agreement. 

The present 3-year agreement will en- 
ter into force administratively on July 
16, 1962, and operationally on August 1, 
1962, provided that it is accepted by gov- 
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ernments holding two-thirds of the votes 
of exporting countries and two-thirds of 
the votes of importing countries. The 
United States holds 29 percent of the 
votes of the exporting countries, slightly 
less than a third. 

The agreement is endorsed by the De- 
partments of State and Agriculture, and 
the committee is unaware of any opposi- 
tion to U.S. ratification. 

Mr. President, the International Wheat 
Agreement has met with wide interna- 
tional acceptance as a beneficial ar- 
rangement. The past agreements are 
generally conceded to have had a stabili- 
zing effect on world wheat prices. The 
International Wheat Council has pro- 
vided a useful forum in which both ex- 
porters and importers can discuss and 
review their wheat problems and trade. 
And the price range in the new agree- 
ment is considered to be fair and equi- 
table by both producers and consumers. 

I urge the Senate, therefore, to give 
its advice and consent to the pending 
agreement. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
pending International Wheat Agreement 
extends for another 3 years a program 
which was first successfully negotiated 
and accepted by our Government Au- 
gust 1, 1949. We had renewals with 
modifications in 1953, 1956, and 1959. 

The United States has been a mem- 
ber of all agreements through ratifica- 
tion procedures that are applicable to 
treaties. 

The purpose of the agreement is to as- 
sure supplies of wheat and wheat flour 
to importing countries and markets to 
exporting countries at equitable and 
stable prices; to promote the expansion 
and the freest possible flow of interna- 
tional trade in these products; to work 
toward overcoming the serious handi- 
caps caused by burdensome surpluses 
and critical shortages; to encourage the 
use and consumption of wheat and wheat 
flour; and in general to further inter- 
national cooperation in connection with 
world wheat problems. 

The principal benefit of the agree- 
ment to the United States, is the interna- 
tionally agreed price range. It under- 
girds the national policy of forestalling 
disastrous effects upon world and domes- 
tic market prices which would result if 
existing surpluses were unleased. At the 
same time, the wheat agreement has not 
hampered the United States in institut- 
ing surplus disposal and market devel- 
opment programs to the fullest extent; 
it has, in fact, been regarded as condu- 
cive to an atmosphere for international 
consultation and cooperation, facilitat- 
ing surplus disposal operations with a 
malm um of interference and opposi- 

on. 

There were 43 nations participating 
in the conference and, in addition, 6 
nations were attending as observers. 
The largest delegation represented Can- 
nada—14 in all—followed by Great Bri- 
tain with 8, United States with 7 and 
averaging about 3 delegates for the 
smaller countries. 

Russia was participating for the first 
time with a delegation of four. In past 
years, Russia has exported and imported 
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wheat outside IWA. Active participa- 
tion by Russia in the deliberations of the 
conference was viewed with some specu- 
lation by many delegations present. 
Membership and compliance with this 
international agreement will depend, of 
course, upon ratification by the Soviet 
Parliament in Moscow. 

The Great Plains Wheat Association 
was ably represented at the conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, by Otis Tossett, 
of Lansford, N. Dak. Representing as 
he did this great organization, which has 
as its membership most of the wheat 
producing States of this Nation, he 
played a most important part in writing 
the agreement. 

Under the pending agreement, basic 
prices were placed at 12% cents higher 
than the minimum and the maximum 
prices which were effective in the 1959 
agreement, which were, respectively, 
$1.50 and $1.90. 

Under the agreement, the basic mini- 
mum price is, therefore, set at $1.625 and 
the basic maximum price at $2.025. 

Our Nation’s wheat sales, whether 
made within or without the confines of 
the wheat agreement, would, under pre- 
vailing conditions, require subsidation. 
The increased price agreed upon in the 
agreement should be helpful in reducing 
the amount of subsidy our Government 
pays to export our wheat. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
as a part of my remarks two tables on 
our U.S. wheat and wheat-flour exports 
under the IWA in relation to total U.S. 
wheat exports and IWA wheat trade in 
relation to world wheat trade, crop year 
1960-61. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. wheat and wheat-flour exports under 
the IWA in relation to total U.S. wheat 


exports, crop year 1960-61 
Million 


Sales to member importers: bushels 
Subject to the agreement right and 


obligations: 
Dover: AOb 6... nce epee ae a 119.1 
CCC barter (commercial) 4.9 


CCC credit and other net-price 


Special transactions not subject to 
the agreement: 


Title I, Public Law 4890 217.5 
CAR i re to. S VAA ean esaee 2.3 
CCC barter (noncommercial) ..... 17.0 
Donations. 25-35. A 19.5 

Total sales to members 387. 2 


Sales to nonmember importers and 
other exporters: 


Dollar AA 83.8 
CCC barter (commercial) 9.0 
CCC credit and other net price 
000 1.7 
Title I, Public Law 480__._.______ 131.2 
Sec. 402 (ICA) -................. 27.1 
CCC barter (non commercial) 6.2 
Donate a 43.0 
Total sales to nonmembers 302.0 
c se 689. 2 


On a contract basis and for the IWA crop 
year Aug. 1, 1960, to July 31, 1961. Total 
U.S. exports on a customs clearance basis 
and on the basis of the U.S. fiscal year were 
662 million bushels. 
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IWA wheat trade in relation to world wheat 


trade, crop year 1960-61 
Million 
bushels 
Trade between member countries: 
Commercial sales by member ex- 
porters to member importers 
subject to the agreement rights 
and obligations 529. 1 
Special transactions (such as title 
I, noncommercial barter, dona- 
tions, etc.); member exporters 
to member importers... __ 264.5 
Commercial sales between mem- 
ber exporters suneanteeaeanan 132.3 
Special transactions between 
member exporters__.......____ 36,7 
Commercial sales between mem- 
ber importers_.........-_.___- 7.4 
Total trade between members. 970.0 
Trade between member and non- 
member countries: 
Member exporters from non- 
nnr a a E 18.4 
Member exporters to nonmembers. 3882.1 
Member exporters to nonmem- 
DORR Sa EE ee ie 44.1 
Member importers to nonmem- 
OEE ˙—— ee bee eed oon 18.4 
Total trade with nonmembers. 463.0 
Trade between non members 110. 2 
Total world trade 1. 543. 2 


Source: International Wheat Council. 
Basis: Contracts, i.e., not on a port clear- 
ance basis. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to commend my able 
friend from Kansas, whose State is the 
major wheat-producing State, for the 
very fine statement he has made explain- 
ing the International Wheat Agreement 
which is about to be ratified by the 
Senate. As the Senator knows better 
than anyone else, 96 percent of the 
wheat produced in the world is produced 
under some kind of price support pro- 
gram. In our country we have in effect 
a price support program with a two-price 
plan, including a lower price for exports. 
All of the consuming countries have 
price support systems, with prices which 
are higher than our own, for their own 
producers, and a lower price for imports. 

Therefore we have a situation in which 
there is no world price. An Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement goes a long 
way toward establishing some kind of 
stable price, for the benefit of the con- 
suming deficit nations as well as for the 
surplus producing nations. This has 
tended strongly toward lower export 
subsidy. It has been a very good 
Program. 

I am particularly pleased to have the 
Senator compliment Mr. Otis Tossett, 
of North Dakota, a very tough battler 
for what he thinks is right. We all know 
that Mr. Tossett is thoroughly familiar 
with this wheat subject. He is one of 
the best informed persons known on the 
problem of wheat. I again thank the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
for the statement he has made on the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Wheat- 
growers especially, and agriculture as a 
whole, are greatly indebted to the serv- 
ice that has been rendered to them by 
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the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. He is thoroughly familiar with 
this subject. When it comes to growing 
wheat, I like to say that Kansas is the 
No. 1 wheat producing State. Only one 
State that I know of has ever exceeded 
us, in any year, and that was North 
Dakota. We try to avoid that if we can. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have only one point that 
perhaps should be clarified before the 
Senate votes on the International Wheat 
Agreement, if the chairman is willing to 
answer a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. The International 
Wheat Agreement, which we are being 
asked to approve today, represents an 
increase of 1214 cents a bushel over the 
last International Wheat Agreement. 
However, the price was based on wheat 
f. O. b. Port William, Canada, and in terms 
of Canadian dollars. In view of the re- 
cent devaluation of the Canadian dollar, 
am I to understand that, in spite of the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar, the 
wheat agreement is so written that it 
does not represent a decrease in the price 
of wheat; rather, a 1244-cent-per-bushel 
increase which we understand is to be the 
new price? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The report, on 
page 3, states: 

Under the agreement, the basic minimum 
price is set at $1.6214 and the basic maxi- 
mum price at 62.02 ½, in terms of— 

“Canadian currency per bushel at the par- 
ity for the Canadian dollar, determined for 
the purposes of the International Monetary 
Fund as at March 1, 1949, for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in bulk and store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur.” 


As I understand, that means that the 
United States and Canadian dollars 
were approximately at parity; therefore, 
this devaluation would not affect the 
price. In other words, this price would 
be translated into dollars as of that date, 
which would not allow devaluation to 92 
cents, but would set the basic minimum 
price at $1.625. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas, the chairman of the 
committee. That was my understand- 
ing also; but I felt it might be advisable 
to have this explanation in the RECORD, 
lest someone should get the idea that the 
new agreement represents a decrease in 
the price of wheat to us, rather than an 
increase. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
from Arkansas tell us the difference be- 
tween the subsidy which would be paid 
under the present wheat agreement and 
the price which would be paid under the 
agreement about to be voted upon? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I recall, the 
subsidy has been 57 cents a bushel. Ac- 
cording to the report, on page 14: 

The average payment on combined wheat 
and flour exports under the wheat agreement 
during the fiscal year 1960-61 was 57 cents 
per bushel. This is approximately the low 
point for any annual average since the be- 


ginning of the agreements in 1949 except for 
1953-54 when the average was 44 cents; the 
highest annual average was 79 in 1956-57; 
and the overall average since 1949 was 63 ½ 
cents, 
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Since this agreement raises the price 
12% cents, the average, if I understand 
correctly, would be reduced by that 
amount. But the average varies accord- 
ing to the price. It is true that the 
average since 1949 has varied between 44 
cents and 63% cents; but under this 
agreement it would be reduced to 51 
cents. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s view, the sub- 
sidy would be less than the price fixed 
under the present agreement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my under- 
standing. Of necessity, this increase in 
price will result in a lower subsidy; but 
the exact amount will depend on how the 
market averages out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor an amplification of the statement 
as to how the 12%4-cent increase in the 
price range is beneficial to the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMPLIFICATION OF THE STATEMENT AS TO How 
THE 12%4-CENT INCREASE IN THE PRICE 
RANGE Is BENEFICIAL TO THE UNITED STATES 


Northern Spring wheat has been selling at 
Great Lakes ports at a domestic price of 
about $2.45 per bushel. This class and qual- 
ity of wheat is the most nearly comparable 
of U.S. wheats to Manitoba No. 1, the basic 
wheat to which International Wheat Agree- 
ment maximum and minimum prices are 
related. 

The world market price for comparable 
qualities of wheat from Canada has been 
about $1.82. Therefore, in order to compete 
in world trade with wheat from Canada and 
other exporting countries, it is necessary for 
the United States to make an export payment 
(subsidy) of the difference between the do- 
mestic price at port terminals and the com- 
petitive world market price, amounting to 
$0.63 per bushel. 

The world market price of Canadian wheat, 
at about $1.82, is just under the effective 
maximum price provided in the 1959 IWA for 
this wheat at comparable lake ports. (Can- 
ada must price its wheat from eastern ports 
at 7 cents per bushel under the price at Van- 
couver in order to maintain equal landed 
costs in Europe for wheat from the two 
coasts. The price of Canadian wheat at Van- 
couver is just under the IWA maximum of 
$1.90 per bushel.) 3 

Because Canadian wheat is, in effect, at 
the IWA maximum, Canada has held its 
wheat prices from rising further, in order to 
avoid the obligation to make a maximum 
price declaration under terms of the agree- 
ment. This, in turn, has prevented the world 
price for U.S. wheat from rising. The new 
agreement will permit prices of all wheat 
to rise 12 ½ cents higher than under the 
1959 agreement, if world supply and demand 
conditions are such that this would occur. 
At the present time, supplies of high-quality 
wheats are such that prices likely would rise 
somewhat above current levels. 

If the world market price should rise 10 
cents per bushel and the U.S. domestic price 
should remain the same, the result would 
be to reduce by 10 cents per bushel the 
amount of the export payment (subsidy) 
needed in order to make our wheat competi- 
tive in world markets. 

Regardless of what the U.S. domestic price 
of wheat might be at any given time, a 
higher world market price will result in re- 
ducing the amount of the subsidy needed in 
order to make it competitive. 

Only commercial. sales by the United 
States to member importing countries are 
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subject to the terms of the wheat agreement. 
However, the influence of the internationally 
agreed price range is reflected also in com- 
mercial sales to other member exporting 
countries and to nonmember countries. 
Therefore, to the extent that the price range 
results in a better return for U.S. wheat, 
there is advantage to the United States. 

This presupposes that as much export 
trade is done at a higher price level as would 
otherwise occur. Competing exporting coun- 
tries also are governed by the agreement price 
range. Moreover, a 12½-cent increase in 
landed prices of wheat in importing countries 
would leave prices of imported wheat well 
below their internal prices for their own 
wheat. The demand for wheat is notably 
inelastic unless the price becomes low enough 
to compete with feed grains. Therefore, an 
increase of up to 12% cents in world wheat 
prices probably would not reduce export 
trade. 

Shorter supplies of hard wheats in the 
higher protein brackets, and price advances 
of these qualities during the last half of 
1960 and early 1961, were factors favorable to 
obtaining the 1214-cent increase in the price 
range in the negotiating conference. This 
indicates that the importing countries rec- 
ognized the recent changes in the world sup- 
ply situation on protein wheats, and accord- 
ingly accepted an increase in the price range 
of the wheat agreement as being reasonable. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Has a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement previously been entered 
into to provide for the yeas and nays at 
the conclusion of the debate on the 
wheat agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No for- 
mal order has been entered for a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is one in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The - PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the treaty will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages, up to and 
including the presentation of the resolu- 
“on of ratification, which the clerk will 
read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (two-thirds of the 
Senators present concurring therein), That 
the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of Executive D, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, the International 
Wheat Agreement, 1962, signed in Washing- 
ton from April 19 to May 15, inclusive, 1962. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is: Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification 
of the treaty? The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. - 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartry], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIaMS] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lonc] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK I, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartry], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskrgl, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LiAMs], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton and Mr. Murpxy], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScoTT] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town! would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 79, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 113 Ex.] 
YEAS—79 

Aiken Fulbright Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Moss 
Bartlett Hart Mundt 
Beall Hayden Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible Hickey Pell 

oggs HIII Proxmire 
Burdick Holland Randolph 
Bush Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Humphrey Russell 
Cannon Jackson Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnston Smathers 
Carlson Jordan Smith, Mass. 
Case Keating Smith, Maine 
Church Kefauver Spar 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche ge 

d Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Wiley 
Dworshak Mansfield Williams, Del 
Eastland McClellan Yarborough 
Ellender Young, N. Dak 
Engle McNamara Young, Ohi 
Ervin Me 
Fong Miller 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—20 

Butler Chavez Gruening 
Byrd, Va Clark e 
Carroll Cotton Javits 


Long, Mo. Murphy Scott 

Long, Muskie Tower 

Mi Pastore Williams, N.J. 
Morton Prouty 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
caLF in the chair). Two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the action taken by the Sen- 
ate on the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] for himself 
and other Senators is the question now 
pending. 

AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION: HEALTH BENEFITS 
THROUGH SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. LONG of Missouri subsequently 
said: 

Mr. President, as one of the spokesmen 
for the State with the second highest 
proportion of older people in the Nation, 
I am particularly concerned that we 
move ahead without further delay to 
provide health benefits through social 
security. I believe that this is the only 
constructive method of dealing with the 
problem—the only way of applying the 
principles of prevention to the financing 
of health costs—the only way of being 
sure that we will not have to face today’s 
problems all over again tomorrow. 

In Missouri, 11.7 percent of our peo- 
ple are aged 65 or older. This is a sig- 
nificantly higher proportion than in the 
Nation as a whole—9.2 percent. Only 
one State—Iowa—exceeds our percent- 
age. 

Proportionately, more of our older 
people live in rural areas—38 percent as 
compared to a national average of 30 
percent. 

The average income in our State is 
slightly below the national average. 

During the course of the six hearings 
I held in Missouri last year for the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging, I had 
an opportunity to delve behind these 
State averages. My committee found 
that in some of our Missouri communi- 
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ties, as many as one in every four or five 
people have passed their 65th birthday— 
a proportion that cannot help but have 
a significant impact on the economy of 
the community. We learned that in the 
10 rural counties in the eastern Ozarks 
section, nearly half of the farm house- 
holds where the principal breadwinner 
was 65 or older had family incomes of 
less than $1,000 for the year; 82 percent 
had incomes of less than $2,000. In 
some of our counties, 7 out of every 10 
aged people are still on old-age assist- 
ance. 

Missouri cannot adequately meet the 
needs of its older population through the 
public assistance approach. Because of 
our more agricultural economy, our 
working people were not covered by the 
original Social Security Act to the same 
extent as in the more industrialized 
States. Much of this lag has been made 
up through subsequent extensions of 
coverage; more than three-fifths of our 
people over 65 were receiving social secu- 
rity benefits in mid-1961. But we still 
have a relatively high proportion—22 
percent—who are dependent on old-age 
assistance for their basic maintenance 
needs. 

In Missouri, we are not now meeting 
the standards we have set for basic re- 
quirements for people on old-age assist- 
ance—with basic“ defined to exclude 
special needs such as medical care. Ac- 
cording to a special study in the autumn 
of 1960, we were falling short of meeting 
these basic needs by $1.3 million monthly, 
or nearly $16 million a year. 

If we cannot meet even basic every- 
day needs for persons already on old- 
age assistance, how can we adequately 
finance the medical care they need? 
Currently, payments for medical care 
made on behalf of old-age assistance 
recipients average under $6 a month. 
Obviously, this is a completely inade- 
quate amount for a group of people of 
very advanced age with heavy needs for 
medical care. 

And if we cannot fulfill our obligation 
for people already on relief rolls, how 
can my State move beyond this group 
to finance medical care for other aged 
persons? 

This is the problem with which we are 
now struggling in Missouri. Currently, 
an interim committee on medical prob- 
lems of the aged is exploring these ques- 
tions with specific reference to imple- 
mentation of the Kerr-Mills Act. 

We have been unsuccessful thus far 
in arriving at a solution “primarily be- 
cause of the substantial cost involved 
and not because of indifference or lack 
of interest on the part of the members 
of the general assembly.” I quote from 
the statement of our director of the di- 
vision of welfare at our Kansas City 
hearing. 

I contend that we will not be able to 
work out a sound program of financing 
public assistance medical care—even 
with the very substantial help offered by 
the Federal Government in the form of 
grants—unless and until we have a 
basic program for financing health costs 
through social insurance. 

We need to emphasize the preventive 
approach in the financing of health costs 
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just as we have emphasized the preven- 
tion of dependency in our present social 
security program. 

In 1935, when this Nation established 
a social security program, it chose as 
its first line of defense against economic 
dependency a social insurance program. 
Through a system of compulsory old- 
age insurance, workers began contribut- 
ing to a fund out of which payments 
would be made when they were no longer 
working—thus assuring that most of 
them would never reach a state of desti- 
tution. This is the preventive approach, 
the approach that seeks to prevent pov- 
erty from arising instead of waiting to 
deal with it after it has become a fact. 

Wisely, the Nation also established a 
second line of defense—a public assist- 
ance program for those whose needs 
were not met by the insurance program. 
The numbers primarily dependent on 
old-age assistance have decreased over 
the years—but the numbers who need 
assistance to supplement social security 
benefits have increased. Of persons now 
being added to the old-age assistance 
rolls, about every other one is a social 
security beneficiary, many of whom have 
had to turn to public assistance because 
of medical expenses. 

Our experience over the years has 
proved that the dual approach to eco- 
nomic security in old ageissound. Why 
can we not apply the same approach— 
the approach that has earned the wide 
support of all our people—to the financ- 
ing of medical costs? 

To the extent possible, should we not 
prevent the poverty which health costs 
create among the aged rather than wait 
for the poverty to occur and then pro- 
vide help only to those who have already 
exhausted their own resources? If we 
withhold health benefits until people 
have exhausted their resources, do we 
not create further poverty and greater 
need for basic assistance? 

Our medical profession has long been 
aware of the importance of prevention 
in health care. Doctors have properly 
emphasized the preventive aspects—the 
necessity to innoculate against disease 
instead of waiting to treat it—the fore- 
sight and timely care that eliminates or 
greatly reduces the acute emergency. 

Why then do they resist the principle 
of prevention when applied to the fi- 
nancing of health costs? Why is the old 
adage: “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” not equally applicable 
to the economics of medical care? 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SENATE 
AND HOUSE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I called 
the Committee on Appropriations to a 
meeting at 10:30 last Friday morning 
to further consider the situation which 
has arisen with respect to the impasse 
on the appropriation bills. 

Each member of the committee shares 
my deep concern over the growing crisis 
which has resulted from this impasse, 
and the committee, at this meeting, 
adopted a motion appointing a subcom- 
mittee of five Senators, consisting of 
Senators RUSSELL, CHAVEZ, ELLENDER, 
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Youne, and DWORSHAK, to draft a resolu- 
tion which would properly set forth the 
background facts and the committee’s 
position and suggestions. 

The committee met again at 3 p.m. on 
Friday, at which time it unanimously 
adopted, with minor amendments, the 
resolution prepared by the subcommit- 
tee. 

The resolution points out that the im- 
passe which has occurred is not of the 
Senate committee’s making, but results 
from a request by the House Committee 
on Appropriations for changes in long- 
established procedural practices; that 
the differences between the two bodies 
actually involve the question of whether 
the Senate committee is coequal with 
the House committee in the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills; and that the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations is 
unwilling to adopt unilateral alterations 
in procedures which, by longstanding 
custom, have existed in considering ap- 
propriation bills. 

The resolution appeals to our counter- 
part in the other body to complete the 
legislative process on pending appropria- 
tion measures under the traditional and 
longstanding procedures and, in an ef- 
fort to solve a problem which it did not 
create, suggests the appointment of a 
special committee of the Senate and 
House Committees on Appropriations to 
consider any fair and reasonable changes 
in appropriation procedures which may 
apply to future Congresses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a copy of this resolution 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas in the consideration of general 
appropriation measures it has always been 
the established procedure in the Congress 
for the bills to originate in the House of 
Representatives and for the conferences to 
resolve differences between the bodies to be 
held on the Senate side of the Capitol with 
a member of the Senate presiding, though 
there is no constitutional or legislative re- 
quirement for such procedure; and 

Whereas in the second session of the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was confronted 
with a demand to change this established 
and time-tested procedure to enable mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions to preside at one-half of the conference 
and for half of the conferences to meet on 
the House side of the Capitol; and 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, after consideration agreed to 
accept the proposal by the House committee 
for conference meetings if the House com- 
mittee would agree to have one-half of the 
general appropriation bills originate in the 
Senate; and 

Whereas the House Committee on Appro- 
priations has flatly refused to consider any 
general appropriation bills originating in the 
Senate while insisting upon other changes; 
and 

Whereas the differences between the two 
bodies of Congress are not the minor ques- 
tion of the location of the room where con- 
ferences shall be held or the individual to 
preside, but involve the question of whether 
the Senate committee is coequal with the 
House committee in the consideration of 
appropriation bills: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the United States Senate is un- 
willing to accept unilateral alterations in the 
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procedures which have always existed in 
considering appropriation bills; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate committee, the operations of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should not be 
endangered by unreasonable demands for 
surrender of the Senate to the will of the 
other body in such matters, particularly 
when the demands were presented in such 
a fashion as to attempt to place the blame 
on the Senate for the confusion and chaos 
which could result, when the only part 
played by the Senate is to insist that 
changes in the procedures, if desirable, 
should be made in an orderly way and in 
that spirit of comity and mutual respect 
which should exist between equals; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That, in an effort to go more 
than halfway in its efforts to solve a prob- 
lem which it did not create but which was 
thrust upon it, the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, while appealing to our 
counterparts in the other body to complete 
the legislative processes on the pending ap- 
propriation measures under traditional and 
longstanding procedures, suggest the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of the 
Senate committee by the chairman thereof 
to confer with a Special Committee from the 
House Committee on Appropriations to con- 
sider any fair and reasonable changes in 
appropriation procedures which may apply 
to future Congresses; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORÐ and 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the majority leader of the United 
States Senate, the minority leader of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the majority 
leader of the House of Representatives, the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, at the 
meetings of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on Friday last, to which the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee referred, there was also unanimously 
adopted another resolution which ex- 
pressed the complete confidence of the 
committee in its chairman, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayden], This resolution was spon- 
taneous and it grew out of the fact that 
members of the committee have been 
increasingly incensed by the unfair and 
vicious attacks which have appeared in 
certain news media, blaming the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] for the 
impasse which has resulted in resolving 
differences between the House and Sen- 
ate in appropriation bills. 

I can best convey the thoughts of the 
committee by reading the resolution: 

The service of the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Honorable Cart Haypen, Senator from Ari- 
zona, in the Congress of the United States, 
has been a model of faithfulness and devo- 


tion to public trust and probity in private 
life for half a century. 

In recent weeks, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations has 
been the victim of a vicious and unfair 
attack, blaming him for the delay in the 
enactment of general appropriation bills 
providing funds for the operation of the 
Government. 

In truth and in fact, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations and 
the committee over which he presides have 
consistently stood ready and willing to ac- 
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celerate the legislative process on all of the 
general appropriation bills in accordance 
with the procedures which have governed 
such bills for more than a century. 

The chairman of the Senate committee 
was confronted this year with demands that 
these procedures be altered in accordance 
with the views of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives and 
without any consideration whatever of es- 
tablished procedures or of the rights of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, rep- 
resenting a coequal body. 

Senator HAYDEN presented the demands for 
changes in the procedures to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. The Senate 
committee after consideration made a coun- 
terproposal to the House of Representatives, 
agreeing to accept the demands of the House 
as to a change in conference procedures. if 
the House would agree to permit the Senate 
to originate certain general appropriation 
bills. 

Senator Harpen carried out the instruc- 
tions of his committee with that devotion to 
duty which has always characterized his 
public service and has consistently demon- 
strated his complete ess to mediate 
and compromise with the House committee 
in the establishment of new procedures 
which would be fair to both bodies and rec- 
ognize their coequal status. 

Despite the eminent fairness of the posi- 
tion of the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, some elements of the 
press and other media of communication 
have twisted the facts and denounced the 
chairman of the Senate committee as if he 
were an essor who was responsible for 
the delay im consideration of said appro- 
priation bills. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations has not taken any posi- 
tion, either publicly or in negotiations with 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
that has not had prior approval by unani- 
mous vote of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, without regard to party affilia- 
tion of its members. For any news media to 
charge him with being responsible for the 
unfortunate impasse which threatens the 
operations of the Government is in the same 
category as asserting that Hitler's move- 
ment into Poland, precipitating World War 
II. was a purely defensive movement to re- 
sist the aggression of the armed forces of 
Poland: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, That this committee unani- 
mously supports the position of its chair- 
man in demanding that the rights and views 
of the Senate committee as a coequal 
should be considered before striking down 
the procedures that have existed since the 
formation of our Government and the writ- 
ing of new procedures for the future guid- 
ance of Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this com- 
mittee unanimously express their complete 
confidence in the integrity, patriotism and 
ability of its chairman and its resentment 
of the distortions of fact which have at- 
tempted to place responsibility upon him 
for the critical conditions growing out of 
the demands which have brought about the 
present in the enactment of appro- 
priation legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be presented to our distinguished chair- 
man and be issued to the representa- 
tives of all of the media of communication 
which undertake to report to the people of 
this country on the operations of Congress 
in order that the truth in regard to this 
subject may be known. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, at 
the outset I wish to make it crystal clear 
that no one deplores more than I the 
fact that during the past 10 years the 
Congress has frequently engaged in 
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deficit financing and has measurably 
added to the national debt. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I challenge any Member of the 
Congress, either on the House side or on 
the Senate side, to show a more consist- 
ent record than I have had, first for 14 
years in the House and later for nearly 
16 years in the Senate, in behalf of 
economy. 

I do not rise today in defense of deficit 
financing. I rise in defense of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations and of 
this entire honorable and distinguished 
body, since a charge has been made 
against the committee and against the 
Senate, under a resolution adopted today 
by the House committee, that during the 
past 10 years, during the years since the 
Korean war, the debt has been increased 
$32 billion plus and $32 billion has been 
added by the Senate to appropriation 
bills, over and above the House figures. 

In the words of the resolution read by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
commending our chairman [Mr, HAY- 
DEN], that was a distortion of the facts. 
In my opinion, Mr. President, when any- 
one uses partial figures and leaves out 
figures any accountant would add in 
striking a balance, it amounts fo more 
than a mere distortion of the facts. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
read to the Senate the conciliatory reso- 
lution which our committee adopted last 
week, in the hope that an amicable and 
friendly agreement could be reached 
which would recognize that the Senate 
was a coequal body with the House in 
the handling of what in the opinion of 
some is the most vital function of gov- 
ernment—that is, the appropriation of 
the money which finances the Govern- 
ment's operations. 

For the purpose of emphasis I wish 
to repeat what we said in that resolution, 
as follows: 

Be it further 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate committee, the operations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States should not be 

by unreasonable demands for 
surrender of the Senate to the will of the 
other body in such matters, particularly when 
the demands were presented in such a fash- 
ion as to attempt to place the blame on the 
Senate for the confusion and chaos which 
could result, when the only part played by 
the Senate is to insist that changes in the 
procedures, if desirable, should be made in 
an orderly way and in that spirit of comity 
and mutual respect which should exist be- 
tween equals, be it further 

Resolved, in an effort to go more than 
halfway in its efforts to solve a problem 
which it did not create but which was thrust 
upon it, that the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, while appealing to our counter- 
parts in the other body to complete the 
legislative processes on the pending appro- 
priation measures under traditional and 
long-standing procedures, suggest the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of the Sen- 
ate committee by the chairman thereof to 
confer with a special committee from the 
House Committee on Appropriations to con- 
sider any fair and reasonable changes in 
appropriation procedures which may apply 
to future Congresses, 


We went on to say that we thought 
that for the time being we should proceed 
as we always have in the past, to com- 
plete action on all appropriation bills for 
the current fiscal year. 
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Mr. President, I wish to read the reply 
which we received at 12:15 p.m. today. 
The reply evidently was not considered 
very materially, or duly argued, because 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
according to the information I received, 
did not meet until 12 o’clock. The res- 
olution, in mimeographed form, reached 
us at 12:15. Itsays: 

Whereas the Federal Government has failed 
to live within its income in twenty-six of the 
last thirty-two years; and 

Whereas the national debt has been in- 
creased $32,100,000,000 since the end of the 
Korean war in 1953 with interest thereon 
now approximating $17,690 every minute of 
every day of the year, and 

Whereas the buying power of the dollar, 
largely as a result of deficit spending is less 
than half that of the pre-World War II year 
of 1939; and 

Whereas the latest official cost-of-living 
index now reaches a new all-time high of 
129.1 percent of the 1947-1949 base measur- 
ing period; and 

Whereas since January 1, 1958, our na- 
tional gold holdings have declined by over 
$6,300,000,000; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the highest tax 
take in history, the Government has failed 
to live within income in the post-Korean 
war period, primarily because of increased 
spending for nondefense rather than defense 
purposes as shown by the 65 per centum in- 
crease in nondefense expenditure as against 
1 per centum increase in defense spending 
during the 1954-1961 period; and 

Whereas during the past 10 years the Sen- 
ate has raised the appropriation bills above 
the amount passed by the House by approxi- 
mately $32,000,000,000; and 

Whereas the inequitable practice of con- 
ducting all conferences under the chairman- 
ship of a Senator gives the Senate a dispro- 
portionate advantage, as evidenced by the 
fact that in the past ten years the Senate 
conferees have been able to retain $22,000,- 
000,000 out of the $32,000,000,000 in increases 
which the Senate added to House appropria- 
tions—a 2-to-1 ratio in favor of the body 
consistently advocating larger appropria- 
tions, increased spending and corresponding 
deficits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the interest of national 
economy and a sound dollar, a reduction in 
the high cost of Hving, and in the interest 
of equity between the two bodies of equal, 
coordinate and coequal authority under the 
Constitution, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives sug- 
gests the appointment of a special committee 
of the House committee by the chairman 
thereof to confer immediately with a similar 
special committee from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to consider, at the 
earliest possible date, any fair and reason- 
able changes in appropriation conference 
procedure indicated by the need of the times, 
beginning with the current session; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


Mr. President, that adds up to the 
following: The House committee has 
deliberately ignored all the supplemental 
requests that have come to us. It has 
ignored what is called the reclama of 
governmental agencies that always 
comes to us after the House has acted. 
It has ignored the well-established prac- 
tice of Representatives coming to Sena- 
tors after a bill has been considered, 
under what amounts to a gag rule on 
the floor of the House, and pleading with 
us to add items, saying, “If you add 
them, I have friends in conference who 
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will vote to sustain whatever you pro- 
vide.” 

Over and above all else, it ignores 
what the public demand has been that 
comes to us only after the public knows 
the action that the House has taken. 

Two points must be taken into con- 
sideration. First, the total amount in- 
volved on bills finally enacted has been 
approximately $26 billion below the 
budget during the period covered in the 
House resolution, and, second, only a 
small portion of the alleged $32 billion 
was added by the Senate over and above 
the total budget requests, including the 
supplementals that have come to us after 
the House has acted, and including what 
the House itself agreed to after it knew 
the demand, either of the department 
for essential needs that have been 
ignored, or of the public for items that 
were considered to be in the national 
interest. 

Mr. President, I am chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Treasury and Post Office. That was the 
first bill passed by the Senate and the 
issue about where the conference would 
be held and who would preside was raised 
against me. I have remained silent be- 
cause I had hoped for a solution which 
would be free from acrimony, charges, 
and countercharges. 

But the charge made last week in a 
letter to us contained a part of what is 
contained in the resolution that I have 
read which was adopted today by the 
House. The charge is that we had over- 
spent by $32 billion, and if only the House 
had been in charge of the program, the 
taxpayers could have been saved all that 
money. But the resolution goes beyond 
that point. It is the most insulting docu- 
ment that one body has ever sent to 
another, and if it had been issued on the 
floor in the debate, it would have been 
forbidden under the rules of procedure 
prepared and edited by Hon. CLARENCE 
Cannon, of Missouri, when he was 
Parliamentarian of the House. He is 
now chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I can no longer remain silent under 
those unfounded charges. If the House 
insists on no conference except on their 
terms, I for one will insist on the posi- 
tion which our committee has taken. At 
the end of the present month, there will 
not be an agency of the Government 
that will have one cent on which to 
operate. If Members of the House want 
to go back and campaign for reelection 
on the ground that the Senate was the 
wasteful body and has refused to finance 
the operations of the Government, let 
them do so. That will suit me fine, be- 
cause I will have stood for the honor and 
dignity of the Senate. I am willing, if 
the House wishes it that way, to have 
the issue fought out at length. Then 
we will see who gathers here next Janu- 
ary. 

CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF DISPUTE 

Let me provide the Senate with a 
chronological history of what has taken 
place, what the Senate committee’s 
position has been, and the truth about 
certain charges which have been made 
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by the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations against the Sen- 
ate. I believe that I am qualified to 
speak of these matters since I have been 
present at all committee meetings deal- 
ing with the matter, was chairman of 
the Senate conferees at which the issue 
was first introduced, and am acting as 
chairman of the Senate conferees on 
the Defense Appropriation bill, which 
comprises about half of the total appro- 
priations for the entire Government. 

Last year we received approximately 
83 ½ billion of supplemental appropria- 
tion requests for defense spending, 
which the Cannon report completely 
ignores as an amount over and above 
what the House provided. I shall not go 
into the details, but that is one item to 
be considered in the tricky compilation 
of what the House says it has saved and 
what it says the Senate has wasted. 

Early this year, the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee advised 
the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee that the House Appro- 
priations Committee desired that the 
conferences with the Senate on appro- 
priation bills alternate—one meeting to 
be held on the House side, and the next 
meeting to be held on the Senate side of 
the Capitol. 

Since this was a complete departure 
from a procedure which has existed for 
over a hundred years, the chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
called its members together and 
explained to us what had been proposed 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 
On February 9, 1962, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee members, voting 
unanimously, instructed the chairman to 
advise the chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee that the Senate 
committee would be agreeable to insti- 
tuting a procedure whereby half of the 
appropriations bills would originate in 
the Senate and half of the bills would 
originate in the House. It was also in- 
dicated that the Senate committee 
would be glad to confer on the House 
side in connection with the Senate bills 
and on the Senate side in connection 
with the House bills. There the matter 
rested. 

On March 29, 1962, the Senate passed 
the first regular appropriation bill con- 
taining funds for the Departments of the 
Treasury and Post Office for the fiscal 
year 1963. A conference was asked with 
the House. That conference was held on 
April 10, 1962, in the rooms of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, as has 
been the traditional custom for a hun- 
dred years. It was my privilege, as 
chairman of the Senate conferees on the 
Treasury-Post Office bill, to act as chair- 
man of the conference. This has also 
been the custom for over a hundred 
years. As is frequently the case, the 
conferees did not succeed in agreeing on 
all items at that meeting. 

However, at the conclusion of the 
meeting, the chairman of the House con- 
ferees informed the Senate conferees 
that the House conferees would meet 
the Senate conferees in the House com- 
mittee chambers. It was believed also 
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that the House would insist that a mem- 
ber of the House conferees act as chair- 
man of the conference. Further at- 
tempts by the Senate to continue the 
conference under the traditionally es- 
tablished procedures have been unsuc- 
cessful. 

The original issue which the House 
presented—and the only issue at the 
start of this controversy—was where the 
conference would be held. Later the 
matter of chairmanships was also in- 
volved. 

As far as the designation of a room 
in which to hold conferences is con- 
cerned, the Senate has made offers 
which, it is presumed, can readily re- 
solve this issue. The position of the 
Senate is that it will be happy to meet 
with the House conferees near the cen- 
ter of the Capitol, if that is the desire 
of the House. It might be remarked 
parenthetically that it would be far more 
difficult for the Senate to meet on the 
House side than for the House to meet 
on the Senate side. The reasons for 
this are twofold. The House Members 
know in advance when rollealls are held 
in the House, whereas the Senate Mem- 
bers have no such foreknowledge. 
Therefore, the Senate Members would 
find it most difficult to maintain con- 
tinued conferences. This difficulty is 
further aggravated by a second problem. 
There are more than four times as many 
House Members as there are Senate 
Members. Thus, automatically, House 
rollcalls are more than four times as 
lengthy as Senate rollcalls. This gives 
House Members four times as long to be 
registered. If a Senator is unduly de- 
layed, he misses a vote. A somewhat 
similar situation exists in regard to 
quorum calls. For these reasons, it is 
imperative that Senate conferees meet 
as near the Senate floor as is possible. 

On April 16, 1962, the Senate passed 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill and asked for a conference with the 
House. In a letter to the chairman of 
the House committee on the following 
day, the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee reviewed the situation, and stated 
that the Senate conferees would accede 
to the unusual House request, and meet 
on the House side with the understand- 
ing that half of the appropriation bills 
would originate in the Senate. The 
House conferees again refused to meet 
on this basis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the chairman of the Senate 
committee to the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee be made a 
part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aprit. 17, 1962. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been advised 
this morning that the conferees from the 
House Appropriations Committee would be 
willing to confer on the second supplemental 
appropriation bill, which passed the Senate 
last evening, if the conference can be held 
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in the space assigned to the House Appro- 
priations Committee in the Capitol. 

You will recall that you contacted me on 
this same subject early this year, whereupon 
I brought the matter to the attention of the 
full committee. You will further recall that 
after the full committee discussed and voted 
on the matter, I telephoned you and advised 
you of its action. 

In view of what has developed in connec- 
tion with the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill, I thought it best to review our 
position in this letter. The fact that con- 
ference meetings historically have been held 
in the space assigned to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and that the Senators 
have been the conference chairmen was dis- 
cussed in full by the committee. The com- 
mittee on February 9, 1962, unanimously 
adopted the motion that whenever the 
House is willing to agree to institute a proce- 
dure whereby half of the appropriation bills 
will originate in the Senate and half of the 
bills will originate in the House, the com- 
mittee will be glad to confer on the House 
side for the Senate bills and will continue 
to confer on the Senate side for the House 
bills, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
June 12, 1962, the Senate passed the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior and asked for a conference 
with the House. The House has not as 
yet agreed to a conference. 

On June 13, 1962, the Senate passed 
the appropriation bill for the Department 
of Defense and requested a conference 
thereon with the House. Since this im- 
portant measure is also my own respon- 
sibility as acting chairman, I personally 
called the chairman of the House sub- 
committee in an attempt to arrange a 
conference in the established manner. 
I was not successful, and the House has 
not yet agreed to a conference. 

On June 14, 1962, the House passed 
House Joint Resolution 745, which in- 
corporated certain appropriations in- 
cluded in the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. The Senate committee 
met the following day to consider that 
resolution. After considering the items 
covered by the resolution and those ur- 
gent items not covered, the committee 
unanimously instructed the chairman to 
communicate to the chairman of the 
House Appropriations. Committee its view 
that the House joint resolution was in- 
adequate to meet the pressing demands 
for funds before the close of the fiscal 
year which were in the public interest. 
It was pointed out that all the matters 
included in the resolution, together with 
other important matters, were already 
included in the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. The concluding para- 
graph of that letter reads as follows: 

Therefore, in the public interest we invite 
you and the other House conferees to meet 
with our conferees on H.R. 11038 in room 
P-63 in the Capitol, the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, at 2 p.m. this afternoon, and if this 
is not convenient to the House conferees, at 
any other time you suggest, but preferably 
today. 


The House committee refused to accept 


this request unless its chairman could 
preside. I ask unanimous consent that 
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the entire letter be made a part of the 

Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

: June 15, 1962. 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dran Mr. CHAMMAN: I have been instruct- 
ed by unanimous vote of. the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to acknowledge receipt 
of House Joint Resolution 745. 

It is the unanimous decision of the com- 
mittee that the resolution is inadequate to 
meet the pressing demands before the close 
of this fiscal year in the public interest. All 
of the matters included in the resolution, 
together with other important matters, are 
already included In H.R. 11038, which has 
reached the conference stage. 

Therefore, in the public interest we invite 
you and the other House conferees to meet 
with our conferees on H.R. 11038 in room 
P-63 in the Capitol, the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, at 2 p.m. this afternoon, and if 
this is not convenient to the House con- 
ferees, at any other time you suggest, but 
preferably today. 

Thanking you again for your many cour- 
tesies, we remain. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
in an attempt to iron out the contro- 
versy, a meeting was held on June 18, 
1962, in the Old Supreme Court Cham- 
ber. At that meeting, the Senate con- 
ferees offered to meet with the House 
conferees in a room mutually agree- 
able—in the Old Supreme Court Cham- 
ber. In addition, the Senate conferees 
agreed to acquiesce to the House re- 
quest that the chairmanship of the con- 
ferences on appropriations bills alter- 
nate between the Senate and House 
and that half of the appropriation bills 
should originate in each body. To this, 
the House Members would not agree. 

On the following day, June 19, 1962, 
the chairman of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee wrote to the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, outlining the Senate’s position. 
In the letter it was pointed out that the 
Senate conferees were happy to meet in 
conference with the House in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, and that the 
Senate conferees believed that this was 
agreeable to the House conferees. The 
remaining issues could be resolved if the 
House would agree to having the Senate 
initiate half of the bills, the chairman of 
the House conferees acting as chairman 
of the conference on such bills. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be made a part of the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 19, 1962. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The issues between 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations and 
the House Committee on Appropriations re- 
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lating to traditional procedures on the 
handling of appropriation bills involve: 

1. Location of the conference meetings; 

2. Identity-of presiding officer at confer- 
ence meetings; and 

3. Origin of the appropriation bills. 

At the meeting yesterday between the 
Special Subcommittee from the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Special 
Subcommittee from the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, we understand that the 
House committee agreed that conference 
meetings be held in P-63 of the Capitol, the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber. This is agree- 
able to this committee for the remainder 
of the 87th Congress, 2d session. 

This leaves the two remaining questions of 
origin of the bills and identity of the presid- 
ing officer. 

You will recall that last year the first regu- 
Iar annual appropriation bill did not arrive 
in the Senate until March 28, 1961. It has 
been the feeling of many Members of the 
Senate for a long time that the work of the 
Congress on appropriation bills would be 
greatly expedited if one-half of the appro- 
priation bills originated in the Senate. It 
is also believed that greater care could be 
given to the bills and the more rapid ad- 
vancement of the bills would contribute to 
efficiency in the executive branch. 

The question of presiding officer must be 
resolved because more than one person can- 
not be charged with the responsibility of 
presiding. 

This committee believes a fair and equi- 
table solution to these problems is for the 
Senate to originate one-half of the bills and 
the House the remaining one-half. This 
committee would be agreeable to conferring 
on the Senate bills with the House Member 
acting as presiding officer and the Senator 
would act as chairman on those bills orig- 
mating in the House. This is in accord with 
my letter of April 17, 1962, on this subject. 
The origin of the different bills could alter- 
nate between the two bodies, with one bill 
originating in the Senate one year and in 
the House the following year. 

We believe after careful consideration you 
will be inclined to agree that this is a fair 
resolution of this difficult problem. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, 


LETTER FROM HOUSE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
response by the chairman of the House 
committee was dated June 22, 1962, and, 
since someone unknown has already seen 
fit to release its substance to the press, 
I shall read it in full at this point: 

JUNE 22, 1962. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thanks for your 
gracious letter of the 19th. We share with 
you the hope for an early and harmonious 
agreement on the procedure to be followed 
in conference between the two committees. 

The country at large is already deeply 
concerned— 

T pause to say, incidentally, that the 
country is not nearly as deeply con- 
cerned now as it will be the end of the 
month, and 2 million Government work- 
ers will be still more concerned when 
they are asked to work without pay. 

The country at large is already deeply 
concerned over the present system under 
which the Senate has invariably increased 
every appropriation bill passed by the House, 
which increases if adopted in the final bills 
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would have added approximately $32 billion 
to the public debt in the last 10 years. 

During the past 23 years the amount of 
appropriations initially recommended by the 
House is approximately $60 billion less than 
the amount initially recommended by the 
Senate. 

However, the House committee in the hope 
of remedying this situation— 


Mr. President, let me read that again 
for emphasis. 


However, the House committee in the hope 
of remedying this situation— 


What situation? Throwing away, ac- 
cording to this letter, $32 billion of tax- 
payers’ moneys. That is what he wrote. 

However, the House committee in the hope 
of remedying this situation will be glad to 
meet the Senate committee halfway and 
yield in the selection of place of meeting 
and then equally divide the chairmanships— 
alternating the subcommittees alphabeti- 
Cally this session and reversing the control 
of the chair in the next session. 

With every good wish and with warmest 
personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 


This letter not only indicates that the 
chairman of the House committee en- 
visions an abrogation of the Senate’s 
coequal position on appropriations, but 
in subtly charging the Senate committee 
with wasting public funds, it is deliber- 
ately insulting. The role of the chair- 
man of the conference, up to this time, 
has been to maintain orderly discussion. 
But if this letter can be taken at its face 
value it is obvious that the House hopes 
through this procedure, or perhaps as a 
first step in breaking other traditional 
procedures, to limit the power of the Sen- 
ate to amend appropriations bills. 

The charges made in this letter are 
of such a grave nature, impinging upon 
the dignity, responsibility, and merit of 
the Senate, that I believe in all fairness 
to the people of our Nation, who believe 
in the democratic form of government 
in which the legislative branch consists 
of two coequal bodies, that I should set 
the record straight so that any miscon- 
ception as to the merits of the Senate in 
this respect will be removed. 

As a result of these charges, and the 
grave implications deduced therefrom, 
I have had a study prepared of all ap- 
propriation bills which have been passed 
by the Congress in the past 10 sessions 
of Congress. 

TEN-SESSION HISTORY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


During the 10 sessions of Congress 
studies—82d Congress, 2d_ session, 
through the 87th Congress, Ist session— 
general appropriation bills—bills re- 
ported by the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House and Senate—were 
passed granting obligational authority, 
including loan authorizations, totaling 
$661,958,923,898. 

During these sessions of Congress, the 
House of Representatives considered 
budget estimates totaling $684,513,430,- 
992. During these same sessions of the 
Congress, the Senate considered budget 
estimates totaling $699,029,349,251— 
$14,515,918,259 more than the total esti- 
mates considered by the House. 

During these sessions of Congress, the 
bills that passed the House of Repre- 
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sentatives totaled $642,575,027,818—a 
reduction of $41,938,403,174 in the total 
estimates considered; and the Senate 
passed bills totaling $672,248,014,106—a 
reduction of $26,781,335,145 in the total 
estimates considered, and an increase of 
$29,672,986,288 over the total of the 
House bills. 

The question, Why does the Senate 
increase appropriation bills?” is one that 
naturally arises. An analysis of the 
Senate increase of $29,672,986,288 leads 
to the following conclusions: 

First. The Senate considers budget es- 
timates that are not considered by the 
House. As a result of the tradition 
whereby the House of Representatives 
originates all the general appropriations 
bills, the Senate is forced to consider 
supplemental estimates submitted after 
the House acts on various bills. During 
the 10 sessions of Congress studied, sup- 
plemental estimates totaling $14,515,- 
918,259 were submitted to the Senate. 
A typical example of this situation oc- 
curred during the last session of Con- 
gress. The House passed the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1962 on June 28, 1961; and on 
July 26 supplemental estimates totaling 
$3,454,600,000 were submitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Bureau of the Budget in Sen- 
ate Document No. 39. 

The Bureau of the Budget directed 
these requests to the Senate rather than 
to the House because there were pending 
appropriation bills before this body. 
Many of the items were of an urgent 
nature. It is an established procedure 
which has never been seriously chal- 
lenged. 

It is obvious that if the Bureau of the 
Budget had directed these requests to 
the House rather than to the Senate, a 
substantial part of the $14 billion would 
have received the approval of that body, 
and that the Senate increases over the 
House would have been reduced by such 
amount. The Senate could have ignored 
these requests, but to do so would have 
occasioned delays in consideration which 
would not have been in the best interests 
of the country. 

Second. The Senate is requested to 
consider appeals of House reductions by 
the departments and agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. Asa 
result of this same tradition, the Senate 
is requested to reconsider the reductions 
made by the House in the budget esti- 
mates. The customary procedure is for 
the various departments and agencies to 
appear before the appropriate subcom- 
mittees of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations and request restoration of 
the House reductions. In certain in- 
stances the full amount of the House 
reductions are not appealed. However, 
the departments and agencies request 
restoration of a major portion of the 
House reductions. An extreme example 
of this situation occurred in the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress in con- 
nection with the supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1956. The House commit- 
tee considered budget estimates totaling 
$1,927,785,868, and recommended appro- 
priations totaling $1,648,876,128—a re- 
duction of $278,909,740. However, dur- 
ing the consideration of the bill on the 
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floor of the House, appropriations total- 
ing $1,424,599,500 were stricken from the 
bill, the major portion being deleted on 
points of order. 

Mind you, Mr. President, the requests 
had all been approved by the House com- 
mittee; but on the floor of the House, 
they were stricken from the bill on a 
point of order. 

As the bill passed the House, it .in- 
cluded appropriations totaling only 
$224,276,628 and the records indicate the 
House made a reduction of $1,703,509,240 
in the budget estimates considered. 
In this resolution, they take credit for 
this action as being an economy. 

The Senate committee was requested 
to restore in excess of $1,700 million of 
the House reduction, and had to con- 
sider additional estimates totaling 
$195,565,204, 

It went out on a point of order. There 
was nothing for us to do but to put it 
back. The House agreed to it in con- 
ference, but they claim that we are 
wasteful spenders, while the House is 
the guardian of the downtrodden tax- 
payers. 

As the bill passed the Senate, it con- 
tained appropriations totaling $1,830,- 
078,614—an increase of $1,605,801,986 
over the House. The committee of con- 
ference agreed to appropriations total- 
ing $1,656,625,802, and both Houses 
agreed to the conference report. As 
indicated above, this is an extreme 
example. 

A more common example occurred in 
connection with the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, 1962, which included a 
budget estimate of $14,700,000 for pay- 
ment of loan guarantees, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These funds 
were requested to honor guarantees by 
the Federal Government on loans made 
by private banks to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad which were 
in default. 

This was the New Haven Railroad 
fund. The money was guaranteed by the 
ICC in an effort to keep the New Haven 
afloat. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission claimed it had the authority to 
guarantee the loans. I criticized the 
wisdom of the Commission in guarantee- 
ing them, but the Commission already 
had committed the Congress to the 
loans. 

In recommending the disallowance of 
this request, the House committee stated 
in its report: 

The committee failure to make recom- 
mendations to the House that the loans be 
repaid at this time is to point up to the ICC 
the need of giving more consideration to 
these back-door spending loans in the future. 


The House adopted this recommenda- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requested the Senate committee 
to restore the funds to the bill, the 
committee so recommended, and the 
Senate concurred in this recommenda- 
tion. The committee of conference 
agreed to the Senate amendment pro- 
viding the $14,700,000 as did the House. 
In the records this item appears as a 
Senate increase of $14,700,000. 

Of course, we put it back. The House 
agreed to it. But that amount went into 
the House total of Senate increases, 
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which is supposed to show how the House 
protects the taxpayers, while the Senate 
wastes the taxpayers’ money. 

It is not uncommon for a Member of 
the House of Representatives to request 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
to increase a House-passed appropria- 
tion bill. One of the most outstanding 
examples of this occurred in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress in connection 
with the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1955, when the Senate com- 
mittee was requested to provide funds 
for the construction of the third House 
Office Building, now under construction. 
In commenting on this recommendation, 
the Senate committee stated in its re- 
port: 

At the request of Hon. Sam Rayburn, 
Chairman of the House Office Building Com- 
mission, the committee has inserted the fol- 
lowing language relating to the additional 
House Office Building in lieu of the language 
contained in the bill as it passed the House. 


Mind you, Mr. President, the Honor- 
able Sam Rayburn was Speaker of the 
House. He requested that the Senate 
raise the House estimate, and we did. 

The House bill provided $2 million, and 
authorized the appropriation of such 
additional sums as may be necessary. 
The Senate amendment requested by the 
late Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives provided an appropriation of $5 
million, and authority to enter into con- 
tracts for the completion of the building. 

So these defenders of the taxpayers 
will soon have completed a new office 
building. With all due deference, I do 
not know how they will hire enough 
people to fillit. But it is being built at 
a cost of approximately $95 million. 
That will be the cost of the new building 
which can be seen rising on Independ- 
ence Avenue. In addition, there is all 
the space which has been bought on the 
House side for expansion, including a 
hotel which will be torn down. Think 
of that; it is a new hotel; yet eventually 
it will be torn down. But the Senate re- 
ceived requests from the House to give 
them the authority to purchase the land 
and construct the new office building, 
and the Senate by reason of comity 
agreed to it. Now they are kicking us 
in the pants and saying that we are the 
wasteful spenders. With all due def- 
erence to protocol, that is just a little 
more than some of us feel we should take 
lying down. 

The Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives is made up 
of 50 of the most influential Members of 
that body. They usually operate under 
a procedure whereby they agree to resist 
all amendments on the House fioor, 
which is tantamount to the gag rule 
followed in the consideration of tax bills. 
Oftentimes, Members of the other body 
desiring amendments are told by rank- 
ing members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, “Get the Senate to adopt 
your amendment, and we will agree to it 
in conference.” A large number of the 
Members of the other body follow this 
advice, The record of the hearings on 
the public works appropriation bill is 
replete with testimony from Members of 
the House for unbudgeted items or in- 
creases in budgeted amounts under every 
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major category in the bill. Following 
House action on the bill, the Senate 
committee is flooded with requests by 
phone and by letter to grant a portion 
of the requests made during the hear- 
ings, frequently accompanied by the 
statement that verbal assurance has 
been given by one or more House com- 
mittee members that if the Senate will 
only provide this increase, it will hold 
in conference. 

As I recall, in one year 32 members of 
the House committee came over here 
and asked the Senate to put into the 
bill what had not been put into it on the 
House side. Sometimes the number of 
House Members making such requests is 
more; sometimes it is less. But it is well 
known that, on the floor of the House, 
from time to time one or another of 
the 50 members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee will say, “Do not 
let anyone break through; but if we have 
left out something important, go over to 
the Senate side and get it added.” 

Third. The Senate has taken the po- 
sition that its responsibility to the coun- 
try requires the making of appropriations 
that were not requested by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

In some instances the Senate has re- 
fused to make reductions in established 
programs requested by the executive 
branch, such as those dealing with the 
Army National Guard and Army Re- 
serves. In other instances, the Senate 
has provided funds in excess of the re- 
quests of the Bureau of the Budget, such 
as funds for the heart and cancer re- 
search programs of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. In still other instances, 
the Senate has provided funds for the 
initiation of construction of many vital 
flood control, navigation, and reclama- 
tion projects. 

In so doing, the Senate has served 
notice that it does not regard itself either 
as a rubberstamp to executive requests 
or hidebound by strictures of budgetary 
limitations. Most of the increases in 
this category have been far-reaching 
policy-guiding decisions. The wisdom of 
these increases becomes obvious to any- 
one who takes the trouble to examine 
the record. 

However, Mr. President, I wish to re- 
peat that I am not making any defense 
of deficit financing. I am opposed to 
deficit financing. I believe in economy 
in Government; and, both in committee 
and on this floor, I have worked for 
economy in Government. But I say that 
both the House and the Senate have 
participated in deficit financing; so we 
do not propose to have the House say, in 
effect that “If the chairman of the con- 
ference committee had just been one of 
the members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, we could have saved 
$32 billion.” 

Mr. President, what does the chairman 
of the conference committee do? He 
presides. When votes are taken, he has 
one vote among the conferees on his 
side, and that is all. He might use some 
influence as an individual conferee in 
connection with the shaping of the legis- 
lation; but he cannot determine what 
the conference committee will do. In the 
conference committee, each member has 
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one vote. Vet we are told by this House 
resolution that if only one of the House 
Members had been the chairman, the 
country would have been saved $32 
billion. 

As indicated above, the Senate increase 
of $29,672,986,288 over the total amount 
of the general appropriation bills passed 
by the House during these 10 sessions of 
Congress is a result of the precedent 
whereby all the general appropriation 
bills originate in the House and the in- 
sistence of the Senate on meeting its 
responsibilities to the country by pro- 
viding needed funds regardless of 
whether or not they were recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The fact that approximately two- 
thirds of the Senate increases have been 
accepted by the committees of confer- 
ence on the various bills, and then ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives, 
is indicative of the reasonableness of the 
Senate action. Of the $29,672,986,288 
Senate increases over the House during 
these 10 sessions of Congress, the com- 
mittees of conference have accepted and 
the House has approved $19,383,896,080. 

While the Senate has made increases 
in the bills, little has been said about the 
fact that the total of $672,248,014,106 of 
the bills—as passed by the Senate during 
these 10 Congresses—is $26,781,335,145 
less than the total budget estimates con- 
sidered. 


PRESENT APPROPRIATION METHOD DELAYS ACTION 


Mr. President, I should like to bring 
another point to the attention of the 
Senate and to the American public. The 
President presents his budget to the Con- 
gress early in January. 

All of us know that the work on the 
budget begins in October, and the 
Bureau of the Budget generally submits 
the budget to the President in November. 
The President has from then until Jan- 
uary to mull over it; and then he submits 
his budget message to Congress in Jan- 
uary. The budget is prepared in the 
fall, before the President submits it to 
Congress in January. Then what hap- 
pens? Hearings are held in the House 
committee; and the various bills are re- 
ported by the House Appropriations 
Committee, then are passed by the 
House, and then—and only then—do _ 
they come before the Senate for con- 
sideration. The fiscal year for which 
they are appropriated begins on July 1 of 
& given year. Thus, unless other stop- 
gap measures are taken, as they fre- 
quently are, the appropriations acts must 
be available for executive implementa- 
tion by the Ist of July. Because of the 
requirement to enact as much of this im- 
portant legislation as possible prior to 
that deadline, a tremendous amount of 
work must be compressed into those 6 
months by both House and Senate. 
However, the Senate frequently finds it- 
self severely pressed in this regard. Last 
year, for example, of the 17 appropria- 
tions bills passed by the Congress, only 
2 came over from the House by the 
end of March. Two more came to the 
Senate by the end of April. Two more 
came over in May, six in June, two in 
July, and three in September. In fact, 
requests for over $9 billion did not reach 
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the Senate until September, the same 
month in which the Congress adjourned. 

This year, of the regular annual ap- 
propriations bills, only six have thus far 
been passed by the House, and one of 
these was passed on June 26, obviously 
too late for the Senate to consider it with 
proper deliberation prior to the June 30 
deadline. 


I do not state this in criticism of any- 
one. Both Houses, both committees, 
work hard over these bills in order to 
provide the country with our best efforts. 
We may differ at times in philosophy, 
but we do not differ in the amount of 
sweat which is poured out. I do not 
think that anyone will dispute the state- 
ment that insofar as appropriations are 
concerned, the greater burden of work 
falls on the House in the first half of the 
session, and on the Senate in the latter 
half of the session. The longer the 
House holds bills, the more pressure 
there is on the Senate. The longer the 
Senate holds bills, the more pressure 
there is created on the committees of 
conference. 

The obvious answer to this would be 
to divide the work so that both Appro- 
priations Committees could start work at 
the beginning of the session. At the 
present time the Senate committee has, 
in many instances, begun its hearings 
long before it had a bill to consider. To 
do otherwise would have required an im- 
possible compression of time and work. 
How much better it would be if each 
House could devote its efforts to half the 
bills in the early months of the session 
and half in the latter months. 


SENATE APPROPRIATIONS EQUALITY AT STAKE 


It must be obvious then, as the letter 
from the House indicates, that the issue 
here is not a simple procedural one as 
to whether a Member of the Senate or a 
Member of the House should preside 
over the conference. 

The responsibility of the Senate to 
maintain its position of responsibility on 
appropriations and amendments to ap- 
propriation bills is important. In my 
judgment, the differences here represent 
simply the question of whether the Sen- 
ate shall maintain a coequal responsibil- 
ity with the House on appropriation bills 
and amendments. 

The appropriation bills originate in 
the House of Representatives by tradi- 
tion; and after they have passed the 
House, the Senate must consider amend- 
ments from many directions which are 
desired to be placed in the bill, includ- 
ing budget estimates that have not been 
sent to the House of Representatives. 

The Members of the Senate represent 
entire States, and, consequently, have a 
wider responsibility in connection with 
appropriations for the States and the 
Nation as a whole. What may seem un- 
important to a Member of the House 
from a given State may be of great im- 
portance to a Senator from the same 
State. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee feels very strongly that half of the 
appropriation bills should originate in 
the Senate. There is no constitutional 
requirement that the bills originate in 
the House, just as there is no constitu- 
tional requirement that the meetings be 
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held on the Senate side, with a Senator 


presiding. 

It is frequently stated by some that 
the Constitution provides that appro- 
priations bills originate in the House. 
This is based on article I, section 7, 
clause 1 of the Constitution which reads 
as follows: 

All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with Amend- 
ments as on other Bills. 


I know that this issue has been raised 
by some House Members on various oc- 
casions. The matter came to a head in 
1881, when a Senate bill requesting ap- 
propriations was brought up in the 
House. The House Judiciary Committee 
studied the matter, and the majority 
agreed that the Senate did have the con- 
stitutional right to initiate appropri- 
ations bills. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the findings of the 
House Judiciary Committee—together 
with minority views—be included in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Senate is criticized by the chairman 
of the House committee for increasing 
appropriation bills. But the present 
process tends to force the Senate into the 
position of receiving final appeals on im- 
portant issues. Should the procedure 
which the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has suggested be adopted, with 
one-half of the bills originating in the 
Senate, this final responsibility on the 
Senate-initiated bills would rest with the 
House. And if we alternated the bills 
each year, the final responsibility on a 
particular subject would alternate be- 
tween the two bodies. This would result 
in a more rapid advancement of the bills 
through the Congress. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the issue here 
is not a quarrel between “two stubborn 
old men.” The issue is, Shall the Senate 
maintain its position of responsibility to 
the Nation on the important items in the 
appropriation bills? 

The Congress of the United States 
consists of two coequal bodies, and the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations is 
trying to preserve for the Senate this 
status on the appropriation bills. 

The constitutional fathers were well 
aware when they drafted that great body 
of law—our Constitution—that there 
would be sharp differences of opinion. 
They were not only aware of this; they 
encouraged a system of checks and bal- 
ances which has endured for over 173 
years. One such set of checks and bal- 
ances was the creation of two coequal 
legislative bodies. If they—the makers of 
our Constitution—had intended that the 
decisionmaking power were to be vested 
in one body, they would have created a 
unicameral system consisting of either a 
Senate or a House, but not both. 

The power to appropriate, as I have 
previously said this afternoon, is a most 
important one. If we are to take steps 
leading to the abrogation of that power 
by the Senate, we weaken and encourage 
a trend which perhaps will ultimately 
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destroy the very foundation stones on 
which our Republic rests. 

Less than a year ago, we in the Senate 
were the victims of an action which is 
indicative of that present trend when 
the House of Representatives adjourned 
sine die before agreement had been 
reached on an important appropriation 
bill. This action had never before oc- 
curred in the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you will recall that the Senate then 
had a choice of either rubberstamping 
the House bill or forcing the President to 
call the Congress back in session. We 
acted like gentlemen, but there is strong 
doubt in my mind as to the wisdom of 
the course we pursued. 

As I stated at the outset of my remarks, 
no one regrets more than I the impelling 
reasons which necessitate my remarks 
today. Basically, we are all working for 
one common objective: the welfare of the 
United States of America. In my long 
association with Members of the House 
of Representatives—I was a Member of 
that body for 14 years—I know that they 
subscribe to this objective just as fully as 
do we Members of the Senate. 

We can and must resolve this dispute. 
Our able majority leader has suggested 
that a committee be set up to recom- 
mend adjudication of the issues. This 
recommendation deserves serious consid- 
eration. But in so doing, let the Senate 
members of such a committee be fully 
aware of the issues at stake. This—I 
say again—is not a petty prestige argu- 
ment between two men—it involves the 
question as to whether the Senate shall 
continue to exist as a coequal body in 
appropriation matters. 

Since this obviously is not solely a 
committee matter, I hope that all Sena- 
tors will address their thinking to it in 
an effort to seek an equitable solution. 
The solution may very well affect every 
Member, every State in the Union. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[46th Cong., 3d sess., House of Representa- 
tives, Rept. No. 147] 
POWER OF THE SENATE To ORIGINATE 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 

The House having referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary the bill (S. 1157) 
entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase additional lots 
of ground adjoining the new building for the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing,” with in- 
structions to inquire into the right of the 
Senate under the Constitution to originate 
bills making appropriations of money be- 
longing to the Treasury of the United States, 
and said committee having considered the 
same, beg leave to submit the following re- 
port: 

The principal if not the only question 
submitted to your committee in this in- 
stance is, whether the Senate has the power 
to originate bills for the appropriation of 
money, and its correct solution depends 
solely upon the proper construction of the 
first clause of the seventh section of the first 
article of the Constitution, which contains 
the only restriction to be found anywhere 
upon the authority of that body to originate 
bills of any kind or description whatever. 

That clause provides that “all bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments, as on 
other bills.” And if the words in which it is 
expressed are to be taken in their ordinary 
acceptation, as required by the primary can- 
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on of legal interpretation, it is difficult to 
conceive how there could possibly be two 
opinions as to the idea they were intended to 
convey, for certainly the distinction between 
raising revenue and disposing of it after it 
has been raised is sufficiently obvious to be 
understood by even the commonest capacity, 

It is true, nevertheless, that from the time 
the Constitution was framed to the present 
there has been an impression, more or less 
general, that this clause has a much broader 
signification than its terms imply. There 
have been many, indeed, whose utterances 
have usually received the most respectful 
consideration, and among them some who 
figured conspicuously in the framing and 
ratification of that instrument, who seem 
to have regarded the expression “bills for 
raising revenue,” as here employed, as syn- 
onymous with the term “money bills,” which 
at the time of the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion had become quite familiar in the par- 
liamentary language of the mother country. 
Mr. Madison was evidently of that impres- 
sion when he referred to “the equal authority 
that would subsist between the two houses 
on all legislative subjects except in originat- 
ing money bills” (Federalist, No. LVIII), as 
was Mr. Grayson, of Virginia, when he de- 
mounced the provision in the clause just 
quoted which authorizes the Senate to pro- 
pose or concur with amendments as on other 
bills” as “a departure from that great prin- 
ciple which required that the immediate 
representatives of the people only should 
interfere with money bills“ (Elliot’s De- 
bates, vol. 1, p. 375). James Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, a member of the convention 
which framed the Constitution, and subse- 
quently one of the associate justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in one 
of his lectures on law, delivered in Philadel- 
phia in 1790-91, says: “By the Constitution 
of the United States money bills originate 
in the House of Representatives” (1 Wil- 
son’s Works, 445); and in another, speak- 
ing of the Constitutions of the United States 
and of Pennsylvania, he says: 

“They have on this head adopted the 
parliamentary law of England in part; but 
they have not adopted it altogether. They 
have directed that all money bills shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, but 
they have also directed that the Senate may 
propose amendments in these as in other 
bills.” (2 Wilson’s Works, 161.) 

Mr. Webster, in the debate which took 
place in the Senate on Mr. Clay’s celebrated 
compromise tariff bill, in 1833, said: 

“If it was a money bill, it belonged to the 
House of Representatives to originate it. * * + 
The constitutional provision was taken from 
the practice of the British Parliament, whose 
usages were well known to the framers of 
the Constitution, with the modification that 
the Senate might alter or amend money 
bills, which was denied by the House of 
Commons to that of the Lords.” (Congres- 
sional Debates, 1832-33, vol. ix, p. 722.) 

And Mr. Justice Story, in his Commen- 
taries on the Constitution, published about 
the same time, after quoting the clause un- 
der discussion, says: 

“This provision, so far as it regards the 
right to originate what are technically called 
money Dills, is, beyond all question, bor- 
rowed from the British House of Commons.” 
(1 Story Const., sec. 874.) 

He seems; indeed, to have had a decided 
preference for the term “money bills,” as he 
repeatedly employs it in his subsequent com- 
ments on the same provision as a substitute 
for the phrase used in the Constitution, 
which, taken according to its natural and 
obvious import, could give rise to neither 
doubt nor confusion. 

Citations from the speeches and writings 
of other distinguished statesmen and jurists 
similar to those already adduced might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, and it is 
probable that the frequent use of the term 
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“money bills” by such persons, as the equiva- 
lent of the expression employed in the Con- 
stitution, may have created the impression 
which seems to prevail with many, that the 
latter embraces every variety and description 
of bills affecting the revenue, whether for the 
purpose of raising it by taxation or dis- 
posing of it by appropriation. It should be 
observed, however, that there is, and long has 
been, a wide difference of opinion as to 
what is embraced in the definition of the 
term “money bill,” even as employed in 
English parliamentary practice. 

Mr. Homersham Cox, in his work on the 
“Institutions of the English Government” 
(p. 198) , defines “money bills” to be tax bills, 
bills of supply, and bills for the appropria- 
tion of supplies, and his definition has been 
approved and adopted by Mr. Todd in his 
treatise on the “Parliamentary Government 
of England” (p. 525). Bouvier, in his “Law 
Dictionary,” defines them as “bills or projects 
of laws providing for raising revenue, and 
for making grants or appropriations of the 
public treasure”; and Mr. Cushing, in his 
work on the Law and Practice of Parliamen- 
tary Assemblies,” speaks of them as “those 
which grant a supply or make an appropria- 
tion of money” (sec. 2369), and says, in 
another place, that “the term ‘money bills,’ 
as used in the constitutions of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, is broad enough to 
include both the raising and the appropria- 
tion of money” (sec. 2304). Mr. Seward was 
also of a similar opinion. In his remarks in 
the Senate, in 1856, on Mr. Hunter’s resolu- 
tion to instruct the Committee on Finance 
to prepare and report such of the general 
appropriation bills as they might deem 
proper, he said: 

“By money bills were understood, as now 
understood in Great Britain, equally bills for 
raising money and bills for the paying 
moneys for the support of the Government, 
Here in modern times we have come to a 
distinction between bills for raising moneys 
and bills for appropriating money or appro- 
priating revenue; but in the British system 
the principle prevailed then, as it yet pre- 
vails, that the House of Commons, regarded 
as the representatives of the people, had the 
exclusive power of originating bills for the 
raising and for the expenditure of revenue. 
It was this power which carried the Commons 
of Great Britain through this revolution in 
which they saved the cause of national lib- 
erty and of constitutional freedom when it 
was in danger of being overborne by the 
influence and power of the executive and of 
the House of Lords.” (Congressional Globe, 
Ist sess., 34th Cong., p. 376.) 

Mr. Story, from one section in his work on 
the Constitution, seems to incline to the 
same opinion, although another section on 
the same subject and in the same volume 
leaves an entirely different inference. 
Speaking of the power vested in the Senate 
to propose amendments to bills for raising 
revenue, which has always been stubbornly 
denied to the British House of Lords, he says: 

“There would be no small inconvenience 
in excluding the Senate from the exercise of 
this power of amendment and alteration, 
since, if any, the slightest modification were 
required in such a bill to make it either 
palatable or just, the Senate would be com- 
pelled to reject it, although an amendment 
of a single line might make it entirely ac- 
ceptable to both Houses. Such a practical 
obstruction to the legislation of a free gov- 
ernment would far outweight any supposed 
theoretical advantages from the possession 
or exercise of an exclusive power by the 
House of Representatives. Infinite perplexi- 
ties, misunderstandings, and delays would 
clog the most wholesome legislation. Even 
the annual appropriation bills might be in 
danger of e on these accounts, 
and the most painful dissensions might en- 
sue” (sec. 877). 
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On the other hand, Sir William Black- 
stone, whose Commentaries were published 
10 years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and were perhaps more extensively 
read in America than in England at the 
time of the adoption of our Constitution, 
pretermits all mention whatever of appro- 
priations in his definition of money bills. 
He says: 

“First, with regard to taxes, it is the an- 
cient indisputable privilege and right of the 
House of Commons that all grants of sub- 
sidies or parliamentary aids do begin in their 
house, and are first bestowed by them; al- 
though their grants are not effectual, to 
all intents and purposes, until they have the 
assent of the other two branches of the leg- 
islature. The general reason given for this 
exclusive privilege of the House of Com- 
mons is that the supplies are raised upon the 
body of the people, and therefore it is proper 
that they alone should have the right of 
taxing themselves. This reason would be 
unanswerable if the Commons taxed none 
but themselves; but it is notorious that a 
very large share of property is in the posses- 
sion of the House of Lords; that this prop- 
erty is equally taxable and taxed as the 
property of the Commons; and therefore the 
Commons, not being the sole persons taxed, 
this cannot be the reason of their having 
the sole right of raising and modeling the 
supply. The true reason, arising from the 
spirit of our Constitution, seems to be this: 
The Lords being a permanent, hereditary 
body, created at pleasure by the King, are 
supposed more liable to be influenced by the 
Crown, and when once influenced to continue 
so, than the Commons, who are a temporary, 
elective body, freely nominated by the peo- 
ple. It would therefore be extremely dan- 
gerous to give the Lords any power of fram- 
ing new taxes for the subject; it is sufficient 
that they have a power of rejecting, if they 
think the Commons too lavish or improvi- 
dent in their grants. But so unreasonably 
jealous are the Commons of this valuable 
privilege, that herein they will not suffer the 
other house to exert any power but that of 
rejecting; they will not permit the least al- 
teration or amendment to be made by the 
Lords to the mode of taxing the people by 
a money bill; under which appellation are 
included all bills by which money is directed 
to be raised upon the subject for any pur- 
pose or in any shape whatsoever, either for 
the exigencies of the Government, and col- 
lected from the kingdom in general, as the 
land tax, or for private benefit, and col- 
lected in any particular district, as by turn- 
pikes, parish rates, and the like. (Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, book 1, ch. 2, pp. 
168, 169.) 

And Sir Thomas Erskine May, although he 
offers no definition of the term money 
bills,” referring to a bill introduced in the 
House of Lords in 1860, for the repeal of the 
duty on paper, says: 

“Nor was this strictly and in technical 
form a money bill. It neither granted a tax 
to the Crown nor recited that the paper duty 
was repealed in consideration of other taxes 
imposed.” (1 May’s Const. Hist., 448.) 

From which it has been inferred that in 
his opinion that term refers alone to bills for 
raising revenue, notwithstanding he says in 
another place that— 

“The Lords have no voice in questions of 
expenditures save that of a formal assent to 
the appropriation acts. They are excluded 
from it by the spirit and forms of the con- 
stitution.” (Ibid., 444.) 

A similar inference as to the opinion of 
Judge Cooley may perhaps be drawn from a 
paragraph in his admirable work on consti- 
tutional limitations. Speaking of the equal 
dignity and powers of the two houses of a 
legislative assembly, he says: 

“This is the general rule; but as one body 
is more numerous than the other and more 
directly represents the people, and in many 
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of the States is renewed more often by elec- 
tions, the power to originate money bills, or 
bilis for raising revenue, is left exclusively 
by the constitutions of some of the States 
with this body, in accordance with the cus- 
tom in England, which does not permit bills 
of this character to originate with the House 
of Lords.” (Cooley’s Const. Limitations, 
130.) 

The whole subject, has, however, been re- 
cently reviewed by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in an elaborate opinion by 
Chief Justice Gray, concurred in by the en- 
tire bench, and remarkable for the extraor- 
dinary learning and labor exhibited in its 
preparation. In pursuance of a provision in 
the constitution of that Commonwealth, au- 
thorizing such a procedure, the legislature 
of Massachusetts in April 1878, submitted 
to the supreme judicial court for its opinion 
substantially the following question: 
“Whether a bill appropriating money from 
the public treasury, and not providing for 
the levying of such money on the people by 
tax or otherwise, is a money bill which must 
originate in the house of representatives 
under the provisions of chapter 1, section 3, 
article 7 of the State constitution, which de- 
clares that all money bills shall originate in 
the house of representatives, but the senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills.” To this the court, after the 
most careful and laborious examination of 
every available source of information, re- 
turned the following answer: 

“Pirst. The senate can, under the provi- 
sions of chapter 1, section 3, article 7, of the 
constitution, originate a bill or resolve ap- 
propriating money from the treasury of the 
Commonwealth. 

“Second. The senate can, under these pro- 
visions, originate a bill or resolve involving 
directly or indirectly the expenditure of 
money from the treasury, or imposing a bur- 
den or charge thereon. 

Third. That the power to originate a bill 
appropriating money from the State treasury 
is not limited by the constitution to the 
house of representatives, but resides in both 
branches of the legislature.” (126 Mass. 
Rep., supplement pp. 557-602.) > 

Whatever may be the true scope of the 
term “money bills,” however, as employed in 
British parliamentary practice, and under- 
stood at the time of the adoption of our 
Constitution, it cannot be denied that for 
& long period of time the Commons of Eng- 
land had asserted and maintained their ex- 
clusive privilege of originating all acts for 
the appropriating and expenditure of the 
public money with the same vigilance and 
pertinacity with which they had claimed 
the sole right to originate bills for raising it. 
They would brook no interference on the 
part of the Lords with either. As far back 
as 1678, they resolved: 

“That all aids and supplies ought to begin 
with the Commons, and that it is the un- 
doubted and sole right of the Commons to 
direct, limit, and appoint in such bills the 
ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, 
limitations, and qualifications of such grants, 
which ought not to be changed or altered 
by the House of Lords.” (May’s Parllamen- 
tary Practice, pp. 506, 507.) 

And in 1691, when the Lords had amended 
a bill for appointing commissioners to state 
the public accounts, they promptly rejected 
the amendments, declaring that “the dispo- 
sition as well as the granting of money by 
act of Parliament hath ever been in the 
House of Commons; and these amendments 
relating to this disposal of money to the 
commissioners added by the amendments do 
intrench upon that right.” And again in 
1702, the Lords having amended a Dill for 
the encouragement of privateers, the Com- 
mons disagreed to the amendments because 
they “altered several duties granted to the 
Crown, and likewise disposed of several sums 
of money arising therefrom, and other public 
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moneys, for that the allowing of duties and 
the granting and disposing of all public 
moneys is the undoubted right of the Com- 
mons alone, and an essential part of their 
constitution.” (3 Hatsell, pp. 124, 132, and 
app. 11.) So jealous, indeed, were they 
of this privilege that they rejected an amend- 
ment proposed by the Lords substituting lead 
for copper in a bill for covering the cupola 
of Saint Paul's; averring as their reason “that 
the money for building the said cathedral 
was granted by the Commons, and therefore 
the application thereof belonged to them.” 
(3 Hatsell, 132.) 

It should be observed, moreover, that for 
more than a century before the adoption of 
our Constitution, it had been the practice 
of the English Parliament, as it has been ever 
since, to embrace the provisions for raising 
revenue and for appropriating it in the same 
bill; and perhaps a want of proper attention 
to the mode of procedure in that regard may 
have led to the apparent discrepancies of 
opinion in relation to the nature of “money 
bills,” already noticed. A brief outline of 
the method of proceeding in Parliament in 
relation to the raising and expenditure of 
money for the uses of the Government may, 
therefore, be somewhat useful here in eluci- 
dating the point under consideration. 

For reasons into which it is unnecessary 
for the purposes of this report to inquire, 
bills for granting supplies to the Government, 
as well as those providing the methods for 
raising them, could only originate in the 
House of Commons, which, as said by Sir 
William Blackstone, has always been so “un- 
reasonably jealous” of its privilege in that 
particular that it has never permitted the 
other house—at least for centuries past— 
to make the slightest alteration therein, lim- 
iting the Lords to the naked alternative of 
accepting or rejecting them. 

Prior to 1667, propositions for granting aids 
and supplies to the Crown were frequently 
referred to select committees, and the money 
when raised was as often diverted to other 
purposes than those for which it was voted. 
In pursuance of a standing order made dur- 
ing that year, however, and which has re- 
mained substantially the same to the pres- 
ent time, the house, at the beginning of each 
Parliament, constitutes itself into what is 
known as “The Committee of Supply,” to 
consider the amounts of money to be voted 
for the uses of the government for the cur- 
rent year, and to which are referred all de- 
mands for the public service which are laid 
before the house by direction of the Crown. 

When the committee of supply has re- 
ported, and the report has been agreed to by 
the house, a day is appointed for the house 
to resolve itself into a committee “to consider 
of ways and means for raising the supply 
granted,” or, as it is familiarly styled, “The 
Committee of Ways and Means.” The busi- 
ness of this committee, as its title implies, 
is to determine the modes of raising the 
money which the house (upon the resolution 
reported by “the committee of supply” and 
agreed to) has granted to the Crown, being 
limited by rule to the amount thus granted. 
The “Committee of Ways and Means,” there- 
fore, proceeds to determine and report to the 
house the various methods by which the 
amount determined upon shall be raised, 
whether by loan or tax, and by what descrip- 
tions and rates of taxation. 

When the committees of supply and ways 
and means have finished their sittings, the 
house passes a bill known as the consolidated 
fund bill, or more generally as the appro- 
priation bill, in which the several grants 
made on recommendation of the committee 
of ways and means by land tax, paper tax, 
malt tax, etc., are recapitulated, and di- 
rected to be applied to those services which 
have been voted during the session in the 
committee of supply; specifying the particu- 
lar sums granted for each service and ap- 
propriating the money that shall be paid 
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into the exchequer for their discharge; and 
directing that said supplies shall not be ap- 
plied to any other than the purposes men- 
tioned in the bill. By this act, which com- 
pletes the financial proceedings of the 
session, the supply votes originally passed 
by the Commons only, receive full legislative 
sanction. (3 Hatsell, 192-200; 1 Todd’s Parl. 
Govt., 525-526; Cox's Insts. English Govt., 
199; May’s Parl. Practice, 538.) 

Prior to the restoration it had not been 
the practice to make specific appropriations 
of supplies to the purposes for which they 
were granted, although it was done in some 
instances as early as the reigns of Edward 
III and Richard II. The extravagances of 
Charles II, however, and the various 
used by that dissolute monarch for obtain- 
ing supplies for extraordinary services, which, 
when secured, were immediately squandered 
in defraying the expenses of a licentious 
court, suggested the necessity of some such 
expedient in order to secure to the public 
use the money granted and raised for that 
purpose. But the idea thus originally con- 
ceived as a mere restriction upon those who 
had the management of the public revenue 
was at the Revolution made a part of the 
system of government then established for 
better securing the rights, liberties, and 
privileges of the English people; and since 
that era all grants made by the Commons 
for the service of the government for the 
current year have been strictly applied and 
appropriated to specific for which 
they were intended in the acts of Parliament 
which have carried these grants into effect, 
and heavy penalties have been denounced 
by law upon officers of the exchequer and 
others who should divert or misapply the 
moneys thus levied and appropriated to any 
other purpose than those for which they 


were granted. (3 Hatsell, 202-206; Cox Inst. 
Eng. Govt., 200; 1 Todd's Parl. Govt. 
526-529.) 


It appears from the foregoing that ac- 
cording to English parliamentary practice, 
as it existed at the time of the formation of 
our Constitution and still prevails, the ap- 
propriation of the public revenue was a mere 
incident to measures by which it was granted 
to the Crown and brought into the excheq- 
uer; that the House of Commons claimed 
and maintained the exclusive right to deter- 
mine the amount to be raised, the methods 
by which it should be raised, the services 
to which it should be appropriated, and the 
manner in which it should be expended; 
that these several features were usually in- 
corporated and received legislative sanction 
in the same act; and that they would coun- 
tenance no interference with either of them 
by the other house on any pretense or for 
any purpose whatever. 

Assuming, therefore, that the framers of 
the Constitution were familiar with the 
practice of the British Parliament in this 
regard, as well as with the principles upon 
which it was founded, and that they had it 
in immediate view when the provision un- 
der discussion was adopted, as the most cur- 
sory examination of the debates and pro- 
ceedings in relation to it will show to be 
true, the question recurs as to the extent to 
which they intended to incorporate it in 
our own system of Federal legislation; and 
if that intention were to be gathered alone 
from the simple and unambiguous lan- 
guage in which they chose to express it, 
there would be, as has already been 
intimated, but little if any difficulty in- 
volved in the inquiry, for the unlimited 
power of alteration and amendment vested 
in the Senate certainly deprives the House 
of the exclusive privilege of determining 
either the amount of revenue to be raised 
or the methods by which it is to be pro- 
vided; and if they had intended to secure to 
the House the sole right to originate appro- 
priation bills, for which the Commons had 
contended with their characteristic pertinac- 
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ity for more than two centuries, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that they would have 
done so in perfectly plain and unequivocal 
terms. 

It has been claimed, however, that ques- 
tions of constitutional construction are in 
a great degree historical, and not to be de- 
termined by a mere interpretation of the 
language employed in the instrument. A 
brief review of the proceedings of the con- 
vention which resulted in the adoption of 
the provision under consideration may 
therefore be somewhat serviceable in eluci- 
dating its meaning. 

On the 29th of May 1787, two proposi- 
tions in relation to the matter were presented 
to the convention: One by Edmund Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, “that each branch of the 
legislature ought to possess the right of 
originating bilis;” and the other by Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, that “all 
money bills shall originate in the house of 
delegates, and shall not be altered by the 
senate.” (4 Elliot’s Debates, pp. 41, 44; The 
Madison Papers, pp. 732, 787.) Conceding 
the term “money bills” to include those 
making appropriations as well as those for 
raising revenue, this covered the entire 
scope of the privilege, with respect to such 
matters, which was claimed by the English 
House of Commons, 

On the 31st of the same month the pro- 
position of Mr. Randolph was agreed to in 
Committee of the Whole unanimously with- 


on the 13th of June Mr. Gerry, of Massachu- 
setts, seconded by Mr. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, moved to amend it by adding the 
words “excepting money bills, which shall 
originate in the first branch of the national 
legislature.” The amendment was opposed 
by Mr. Madison, Mr. Butler, Mr. Sherman, 
and General Pinckney, and was finally voted 
down, three States voting for, and seven, in- 
cluding Massachusetts and South Carolina, 
against it (4 Elliot’s Debates, 69; Madison 
Papers, 857-858), and on the 19th of June it 
was reported to the House from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and on the 26th fol- 
lowing it passed unanimously. (Madison 
Papers, 973.) 

The question of representation in the two 
branches of Congress having come up for 
consideration, a committee consisting of one 
member from each State was selected by bal- 
lot on the 2d of July, with Mr. Gerry from 
Massachusetts at its head, to consider the 
resolutions relating to that subject, and on 
the 5th of July that committee reported to 
the convention the following propositions: 

“1. That, in the first branch of the legis- 
lature, each of the States now in the Union 
be allowed 1 member for every 40,000 
inhabitants of the description reported in 
the seventh resolution of the Committee 
of the Whole House; that for each State not 
containing that number shall be allowed 1 
member; that all bills for raising or appro- 
priating money, and for fixing the salaries 
of the officers of the Government of the 
United States, shall originate in the first 
branch of the legislature, and shall not be 
altered or amended by the second branch; 
and that no money shall be drawn from the 
public treasury but in pursuance of appro- 
priations to be originated by the first branch. 

“2. That, in the second branch of the 
legislature, each State shall have an equal 
vote.” (Madison Papers, 1024.) 

This gave rise, it seems, to consider- 
able discussion, and finally, on the question 
as to whether the clause relating to money 
bills should stand as part of the report, the 
vote stood five States in the affirmative, three 
in the negative and three divided. (Ibid., 
1045.) The first part of the proposition 
had been previously referred to a select 
committee. 

On the 16th of July that committee sub- 
mitted a report embodying the whole sub- 
ject of representation and money bills, fixing 
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the number of Representatives, providing 
that representation ought to be propor- 
tioned to direct taxation, giving each State 
an equal representation in the Senate, and 
containing the following provision: 

“That all bills for raising or appropriating 
money, and for fixing the salaries of the of- 
ficers of the Government of the United States, 
shall originate in the first branch of the leg- 
islature of the United States, and shall not be 
altered or amended by the second branch; 
and that no money shall be drawn from the 
public treasury but in pursuance or appro- 
priations to be originated by the first 
branch.” 

Which was agreed to as a whole, five States 
voting in the affirmative, four in the nega- 
tive, and one divided. (Ibid., 1107.) 

On the 26th of July all the propositions 
previously adopted were referred to the com- 
mittee on detail, which, on the 6th of 
August, reported a draft of a constitution in 
which the resolution just quoted appeared 
as section 5, article 5 (ibid., 1228); which, on 
motion of Mr. Pinckney, was stricken out 
on the 8th by a vote of seven States against 
four. (Ibid., 1268.) This vote was recon- 
sidered, however, on motion of Mr. Randolph. 
who, on the 13th of August, moved to amend 
the clause so that it would read: 

“Bills for raising money for the purpose 
of revenue, and for appropriating the same, 
shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives; and shall not be so amended or altered 
by the Senate as to increase or diminish the 
sum to be raised or change the mode of 
levying it, or the object of its appropriation.” 
(Ibid., 1305-1306.) 

It will be observed that this was in exact 
accordance with the practice in the English 
Parliament, and covered the entire ground 
of privilege in that regard which was claimed 
by the House of Commons. The question 
on this proposition being divided, the vote 
stood on the exclusive origination of money 
bills in the House, ayes 4, noes 7; and on 
excluding the Senate from the right to alter 
or amend, ayes 4, noes 7; and on the exclu- 
sive origination of appropriation bills in the 
House, ayes 1, noes 10. (Ib., 1316.) 

On the 15th of August Mr. Strong moved 
to amend section 12, article 6, so as to read: 

“Each House shall possess the right of orig- 
inating all bills except bills for raising money 
for the purposes of revenue, or for appropri- 
ating the same, and for fixing the salaries 
of the officers of the Government, which shall 
originate in the House of Representatives; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as in other cases.” 

The consideration of that article was, 
however, postponed, and on the 5th of Sep- 
tember the committee reported a substitute 
for the section in the following words: 

“All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives, and 
shall be subject to alterations and amend- 
ments by the Senate; no money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law.“ 

This proposition was taken up on the 8th, 
and the first member of the clause, All bills 
for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives,“ was agreed to by 
a vote of nine ayes to two noes. It was then 
moved to strike out the second branch, and 
imsert the words used in the constitution of 
Massachusetts, “but the Senate may propose 
or concur with amendments as in other 
bills,” which was agreed to nemine contra- 
dicente, and the provision as thus amended 
became the first clause of the seventh sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution as 
it now stands, while the last clause, “no 
money shall be drawn from the treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by 
law,” was transfererd to the ninth section of. 
the same article. (The Madison Papers, 1330, 
1494, 1530.) 

From this brief summary it will be seen 
that the proposition was more than once 
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presented to the convention to vest in the 
House of Representatives the exclusive privi- 
lege of originating all money bills“ co 
nomine, which was as often rejected. It 
would seem obvious, therefore, that the 
framers of the Constitution did not intend 
that the expression “bills for raising rev- 
enue,” as employed by them, should be taken 
as the equivalent of that term as it was 
understood in English parliamentary prac- 
tice; for, if they had so intended, they would 
surely have used that term itself, which had 
already received a fixed and definite signifi- 
cation from long and familiar usage, instead 
of the one they chose to employ. 

But it may be said that they declined 
to use the term “money Dill” because, as 
was argued by some in the convention, it 
was an indefinite expression, which might 
give rise to doubt, discussion, and difficulty, 
especially as to whether it was sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace the appropriation 
as well as the raising of revenue. This, 
however, would place the matter in no clear- 
er light, for, as has been shown, the propo- 
sition was made in the plainest and most 
unequivocal language to confer upon the 
House of Representatives the exclusive privi- 
lege of originating all bills for appropriating 
money, which was also rejected. 

Nor will it do to say that this was done 
under any misapprehension or from any 
want of proper deliberation. No provision in 
the entire Constitution was more elaborate- 
ly discussed or more carefully considered. 
The policy of investing the House of 
Representatives with the exclusive privileges 
exercised by the English House of Com- 
mons in relation to “money bills” was per- 
sistently and ably urged by such distin- 
guished and patriotic statesmen as George 
Mason, Elbridge Gerry, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin; and the impropriety of making any dis- 
crimination whatever beteen the two Houses 
as to their power to originate any bills was 
as forcibly presented by Madison, Gouver- 
neur Morris, Oliver Ellsworth, James Wilson, 
and Roger Sherman. To say that the il- 
lustrious men who composed the Federal 
Convention were incapable of declaring in 
clear and unmistakable language that the 
House of Representatives should have the 
sole right to originate appropriation bills, if 
such had been their intention, would be an 
insult to their intelligence, which, in view 
of the precise and perspicuous terms used 
in the resolution reported by Mr. Gerry, the 
substitute offered by Mr. Randolph, and the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Strong, could 
only stultify the person who might hazard 
such an insinuation; and it would be no 
less an imputation upon their integrity and 
candor, as well as a gross abuse of con- 
struction, to suppose that they intended to 
be understood as meaning precisely what 
they repeatedly refused to say in plain words, 
especially when such a meaning cannot be 
inferred by any possibility from the language 
they actually employed, if that language is 
taken according to its natural and ordinary 
import. 

It is true that in 1856 Mr. Seward, Mr. 
Sumner, and Mr. Wilson opposed the orig- 
ination of certain general appropriation bills 
by the Senate, upon the grounds that al- 
though the exercise of such a power was 
within the letter it would be contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution, and a de- 
parture from usage; but in the judgment of 
your committee neither of those positions 
was tenable. That it was never the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution to 
withhold the power of originating such bills 
from the Senate, they think has already been 
shown both from the language used in that 
Instrument and the circumstances under 
which that language was employed; and 
surely if the Senate was ever invested with 
that power by the Constitution, it cannot 
de said to have lost it by nonuse. For- 
tunately for us, that is not the way in which 
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our constitutional provisions are changed, 
nor can they be altered by mere parlia- 
mentary practice. They must remain in the 
plain words in which they are written un- 
til amended by the concurrent votes of two- 
thirds of each branch of Congress and the 
legislatures of three-fourths of all the States 
in the Union, and while they remain they 
must be construed according to the simple 
and well settled rules of interpretation ap- 
plicable to all other written language. 

It is true, moreover, that the general ap- 
propriation bills which originated in the 
Senate in 1856 were laid on the table by the 
House; but that circumstance proves nothing 
to the purpose of this inquiry, for it will be 
seen by reference to the recorded history of 
that transaction that the reason assigned 
for that disposition of them was not that 
the Senate had no constitutional right to 
originate them, but the fact that similar bills 
had already passed the House and been con- 
curred in by the other branch of Congress. 
On the contrary, if the mere practice of the 
two Houses or of either of them can be said 
to affect in any way a clear constitutional 
principle, instances in which the House has 
passed, without objection, appropriation bills 
which have originated in the Senate, might 
be adduced in sufficient numbers to fill a 
volume. 

With the policy of such a provision your 
committee has nothing to do. That was a 
matter to be considered and determined by 
the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion and the States which ratified it. And 
whether they acted wisely or unwisely in that 
regard cannot alter the fact that there is 
nothing in the language of the Constitution 
to indicate an intention on their part to 
withhold from the Senate the power to 
originate bills for the appropriation of 
money, or that they repeatedly rejected a 
proposition to confine that privilege to the 
House of Representatives, although presented 
in the most emphatic and unequivocal terms. 
Believing, therefore, from the plain letter 
of the Constitution, as well as from all the 
circumstances surrounding the adoption of 
the provision in question, that the Senate 
had the clear right to originate the bill, 
they report it back to the House, with the 
recommendation that it be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and that fol- 
lowing resolution be adopted: 

Resolved, That the Senate had the con- 
stitutional power to originate the bill re- 
ferred, and that the power to originate bills 
appropriating money from the Treasury of 
the United States is not exclusive in the 
House of Representatives. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY 


The minority of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred Senate bill 
1157, present the following views: 

The question presented by the reference 
of these bills to this committee is, Has the 
Senate the right to originate bills appropriat- 
ing money from the Treasury of the United 
States? It is conceded that all bills may orig- 
inate in the Senate as well as in the House, 
except the bills referred to in section 7 of 
article 1 of the Constitution, which provides 
that “All bills for raising revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives.” 

The decision of the question above stated 
depends, therefore, upon the determination 
of the further one, Are bills appropriating 
money bills for raising revenue? For, mani- 
festly, if they be, they can originate in the 
House of Representatives only. We shall, 
therefore, address ourselves at once to the 
consideration of this question, and endeavor 
to establish that bills appropriating public 
money are bills for raising revenue. 

First. This appears from the original and 
approved meaning of the term “revenue.” At 
the beginning, it is well to understand the 
precise signification of the terms we shall 
employ in this discussion. An appropriation 
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bill is one which sets aside for specific public 
use money which has been collected by the 
authority of the Government. A bill raising 
revenue is one which makes or creates reve- 
nue. Revenue is the annual income of a 
State, derived from taxation, customs, ex- 
cises, and other sources, and appropriated 
to the payment of the national expenses. 

This definition is approved by many of the 
best authorities, and is not inconsistent with 
that given by any. 

Webster defines revenue to be “the annual 
produce of taxes which a nation or state 
collects and receives into the treasury for 
public use.” 

The mere collection and receiving into the 
public treasury, by this definition, are not 
sufficient, but it must be such collection and 
receiving as are for the public use. It is, 
therefore, that money only, collected and re- 
ceived into the treasury, which has been 
made available for the public use which con- 
stitutes the revenue for the State; for unless 
the public can use it, it is not revenue. 

Worcester defines revenue to be “The in- 
come of a nation or State derived from du- 
ties, taxes, and other sources, for the pay- 
ment of the national expenses.” The same 
criticism which has been made upon the de- 
finition of Webster may be made here, but 
what is more significant in determining the 
sense intended here to be given to the word 
is found in the reference in Worcester to 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science and Art as 
authority, than which there is none higher in 
the language. 

Brande defines revenue to be “the name 
given to the incomes of a State derived from 
the customs, excises, taxation, and other 
sources, and appropriated to the payment of 
the national expenses.” 

Brande’s Dictionary, volume 8, page 269. 

This definition is approved in the Imperial 
Dictionary, the present standard dictionary 
of Great Britain, in the following words: 
“Revenue is the annual income of a State, 
derived from the taxation, customs excises, 
and other sources, and appropriated to the 
payment of the national expenses.” 

Nor could any other definition have been 
given by those who had considered the 
sources of the royal revenue in English his- 
tory. The revenue of the Crown of Eng- 
land is ordinary and extraordinary; the for- 
mer is attached to the Crown by hereditary 
right; the latter is specially granted by Par- 
liament as a supply for national purposes. 
(Chambers, vol. 8, 222.) As the ordinary 
revenues became less and less valuable in 
progress of time, those extraordinary were 
raised to take their place and provide for the 
necessary expenses of the Government. The 
following references will show that this rev- 
enue was the supply or subsidy voted or 
granted by the Commons to the King: 

Chambers, volume 8, 222. 

Constance on Constitution, 168. 

May, volume 1. 193. 

Blackstone, revised edition, volume 1, page 
274. 

Millar's English Government, page 27. 

Money, therefore, to be revenue to the 
King, must have been granted to him. It is 
true, for many years he had the privilege of 
spending it as he pleased, but he could not 
spend it until it had been granted. The 
levying of the tax, the collection of the taxes, 
was not sufficient to make it royal revenue; 
these were merely the preliminary steps. 
The essential act to constitute it revenue 
was the grant, without which not one dollar 
could have been used for the national ex- 
penses. As will be seen hereafter, the ap- 
propriation grew to be an essential part of 
the grant, so that at the time of the estab- 
lishment of our Constitution there could 
have been no revenue in England for the 
Crown which had not been appropriated for 
the national expenses by the House of Com- 
mons. The term “revenue” in the Consti- 
tution must have been used in its universally 
accepted sense, and therefore, in section 7 of 
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article 1, bills raising revenue must include 
bills appropriating money to the use of Gov- 
ernment as well as bills providing for levying 
and collecting taxes. 

Second. The proceedings in the constitu- 
tional convention show very clearly that the 
term “revenue” was intended to be used in its 
ordinary sense of appropriating as well as 
collecting money for uses of the Govern- 
ment. 

The first provision on this subject in that 
convention appeared in the plan of Mr. 
Charles Pinckney as follows: 

“All money bills of every kind shall origi- 
nate in the House of Delegates, and shall 
not be altered by the Senate.” (Madison's 
Papers, p. 129.) 

After debate had proceeded for some time 
in convention, it was found that great dif- 
ferences of opinion had arisen, which it was 
proposed to refer to a committee of compro- 
mise The committee was appointed, with 
Mr. Gerry as chairman, who reported a rec- 
ommendation to the convention, which, upon 
this point, contained the following provi- 
sions: 

“All bills for raising or appropriating 
money * * * shall originate in the first 
branch of the legislature, and shall not be 
altered or amended in the second branch.” 
(Madison's Papers, p. 274.) 

The report was in substance adopted in 
convention, and provided that— 

“All bills for raising or appropriating 
money shall originate in the first branch of 
the legislature, and shall not be altered or 
amended in the Senate.” (Madison, p. 316.) 

In the same phrase it was referred to the 
committee on detail (Madison, p. 375), who 
reported it back to the convention in the fol- 
lowing form: 

“Sec. 5, art. 4. All bills for raising or ap- 
propriating money * * * shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, and shall not 
be altered or amended in the Senate.” 

Upon first consideration this section was 
stricken out by a vote of 7 States to 4. 

Afterward it was reconsidered, and Mr. 
pancor moved to amend so that it would 
read: 

“Bills for raising money for the purpose of 
revenue or for appropriating the same shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
and shall not be amended or altered by the 
Senate as to increase or diminish the sum 
to be raised or change the mode of levying it 
or the object of its appropriation.” (Madi- 
son, p. 414.) 

A further amendment was proposed by 
Mr. Strong. (P. 427.) 

“Each House shall possess the right of 
originating all bills except bills for raising 
money for the purpose of revenue and ap- 
propriating the same, which shall originate 
in the House of Representatives, but the Sen- 
ate may propose or concur with amendments 
as in other cases.” 

The committee of eleven reported the final 
draft as follows: 

“All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives and 
shall be subject to alteration and amend- 
ment by the Senate,” 

This was at last adopted with an amend- 
ment striking out the last clause and insert- 
ing “but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments, as in other bills.” 

The committee of eleven, in considering 
and reporting the clause in its present form 
had before them all the propositions which 
had been submitted to the convention. 
These were “all money bills of every kind,” 
“all bills for raising or appropriating money,” 
and “all bills for raising money for the pur- 
pose of revenue and appropriating the same.” 
For all of them they substituted the phrase 
“all bills for raising revenue.” What did 
they intend by this change? Certainly they 
intended more than merely raising money, 
for with that phrase in so many propositions 
before them they could have easily adopted 
it if nothing more had been meant. What 
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then, more than merely raising money, was 
intended? Manifestly as much more than 
that as may be included in the meaning of 
the word “revenue.” 
two theories can be maintained as to 
the action of the convention on this subject, 
either that they excluded from the power of 
origination by the House bills appropriating 
money, or that they included them in the 
term “bills for ee 
position upon the subject, y 
— of the convention, provided that bills 
appropriating money should be originated 
in the House; the bills named in the proposi- 
tion were called money bills generically in 
the debates before the committee made their 
report; the bills provided for in the report 
of the committee. were called money bills” 
in the convention after the report had been 
made, clearly implying that in substance the 
report as made was intended to include the 
same propositions upon this point which had 
been so often before the convention and so 
frequently discussed. If the report had been 
intended to provide only that the House 
should originate bills for raising money, 
would it not have been easy to have said so? 
If the power of appropriating money which 
has always been so indispensable a part of 
money bills had been intended to be 
omitted, would the “bills for raising reve- 
nue” have been called “money bills” in the 
subsequent debates, and would not the 
omission have naturally occasioned some 
criticism and opposition in the convention 
on the part of those who so strenuously in- 
sisted, as Dr. Franklin put it, “that it was 
important that the people should know who 
had disposed of their money and how it had 
been disposed of.” 

The evident desire of the promoters of this 
proposition to have the House of Represent- 
atives originate money bills, as did the House 
of Commons; the persistent application of 
the term “money bills” to the bills referred 
to, both before and after the provision was 
adopted in its present form; the fact that 
every proposition included the idea of ap- 
propriating money; the silence on the part 
of the advocates of the proposition as to the 
clause as finally reported, which is inex- 
plicable if the most important power in the 
origination of money bills, to wit, bills ap- 
propriating money, were to be excluded; the 
use of a new phrase, which means more than 
bills for raising money, all make it clear that 
when the phrase “bills for raising revenue“ 
was employed it was intended to express the 
thought which was included in the words 
“money bills,” which was set forth in every 
proposition presented to the convention, and 
which is included in the word “revenue,” viz, 
that bills appropriating money shall orig- 
inate in the House as well as those which 
provide for its collection and receipt into 
the Treasury. 

Right at this point we desire to say a few 
words as to the recent remarkable decision 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

Under the constitution of that State, a 
question was submitted to that court for 
decision, substantially as follows: Whether 
a bill appropriating money from the public 
treasury, and not providing for the levying 
of such money on the people by tax or other- 
wise, is a money bill which must originate 
in the house of representatives, under the 
provisions of the State constitution, which 
declare that “All money bills shall originate 
in the house of representatives; but the sen- 
ate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments, as on other bills.“ 

The court decided that “the power to 
originate a bill appropriating money from 
the public treasury is not limited by the 
constitution to the house of representatives; 
but resides in both branches of the legisla- 
ture.” In other words, the court held that 
a bill appropriating money was not a “money 
bill.” 
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This decision rests upon two propositions, 
which we will state in the words of the 
court: 

“The right asserted by the House of Com- 
mons in the resolution of 1678, to which we 
will hereafter refer, is that of granting aid 
and supplies to the King, and originating 
bills for such grants, and of specifying in 
such bills the object to which and the modes 
in which the money granted by these bills 
shall be applied. But nothing is there said 
as to the right of the Lords, when money 
has once been granted by the Commons 
without specific appropriation, to originate 
or amend a bill appropriating it to particular 
uses or purposes.“ 

This proposition proceeds upon a total 
misapprehension of the power of appropria- 
tion as exercised in the British Parliament. 
Prior to the reign of Charles II, grants to the 
King were seldom accompanied by specific 
directions as to the method of expenditure. 
During that reign the Commons insisted that 
the money granted should be used for a par- 
ticular purpose, and provided in express 
terms that it should not be used for any 
other purpose. In Tod’s “Parliamentary 
Government” (vol 1,526), it is said: 

“The constitutional rule that the sums 
granted and appropriated by the Commons 
for any special service should be applied by 
the executive power only to defray the 
expense of that service, although not wholly 
unrecognizable in earlier times, was first 
distinctly enunciated and partially enforced 
after the restoration. But it was not until 
the resolution of 1678 that this great prin- 
ciple was firmly established and incorporated 
into the system of parliamentary gov- 
ernment.” 

The office of the appropriation clause, as 
it is termed in the English system, was to 
prevent supplies from being directed from 
the objects for which they were granted. 
This clause was annexed to the supply bill, 
usually at the end of the session of Parlia- 
ment. The procedure was as follows: The 
rate of expenditure, or the ways and means, 
were first fixed in the tax bills; the money 
thus raised was granted for particular pur- 
poses in the supplying bill. After all the 
grants had been made, a bill enumerating 
them and the purposes for which they had 
been voted was proposed, with a clause as 
follows: 

“That the said aids and supplies shall not 
be issued or applied to any use, intent, or 
purpose other than those before mentioned.” 

This bill was the appropriation bill. From 
this it is clear that an appropriation bill 
is a part of the supply bill, an incident to the 
grant to the King. It could not, therefore, 
from the very nature of the case, originate 
anywhere else than in the House of Com- 
mons, where only the grants themselves 
could originate. Of course there was nothing 
said as to the right of the Lords, when money 
has been once granted by the Commons 
without specific appropriation, to originate 
or amend a bill appropriating it to particular 
uses or purposes; and for the manifest reason 
that the appropriation was part of the grant, 
and there would have been as much sense in 
saying that the House of Lords could origi- 
nate the one as the other. 

Another statement, as remarkable as the 
one just considered, is made further on in 
the opinion: 

“The result of the review of this branch of 
the subject is that it cannot be considered 
to have been settled in England before 1780, 
when the constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts was adopted, that the ap- 
propriation to particular objects of moneys 
in the treasury or exchequer of the sovereign 
belonged exclusively to the House of Com- 
mons, and that bills for such appropriation 
must originate in the House.” 

From what has already been said, it must 
appear that as soon as it was settled that 
there should be bills of appropriation it was 
also settled that they must originate in the 
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House of Commons. This principle of appro- 
priation was, as already stated, incorporated 
into the English Constitution during the 
reign of Charles II. It was asserted in 1678 
in the following resolution of the Commons: 

“That all aids and supplies, and aids to His 
Majesty in Parliament, are the sole gift of 
the Commons, and that it is the undoubted 
and sole right of the Commons to direct, 
limit, and appoint in such bill the ends, pur- 
poses, considerations, conditions, limita- 
tions, and qualifications of such grants, 
which ought not to be changed or altered by 
the House of Lords” (Cox, British Cons., 
104). 

On this subject May says, in volume 2, 469, 
of his “Parliamentary History”; For centu- 
ries they [the Commons] had resented any 
meddling of the other House with matters of 
supplies, and in the reign of Charles I they 
successfully maintained their exclusive right 
to determine as to the matter, the measure, 
and the time of every tax imposed upon the 
people. In the same reign they began to 
scrutinize the public expenditure, and intro- 
duced the salutary practice of appropriating 
their grants to particular purposes.” Mark 
the words, “they appropriated their grants.” 

In Hearn, British Government, 343, it is 

said: 
“From that time (Dutch war of 1665) the 
appropriation of parliamentary supplies be- 
came an undisputed principle. It was rec- 
ognized by frequent though not uniform 
practice during the reign of Charles and of 
James, and from the time of the Revolution 
has been invariable.” 

It is useless to cite further authority. The 
writers all concur in the statements upon 
this point, which show that it was settled 
in England for more than a century before 
1780, when the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts was adopted, 
that the public moneys should be appro- 
priated to particular objects, and that bills 
making such appropriations should origi- 
nate in the House of Commons. 

Tod, in his work above referred to, volume 
1, page 525, says, “Money bills are of three 
kinds, tax bills, bills of supply, and bills of 
appropriation.” 

We accept the definition of money bills 
given by this philosophical writer, whose 
work from which it is taken is one of the 
ablest and most exhaustive treatises on Eng- 
lish parliamentary government ever written, 
rather than the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, based as it is upon 
gross errors as to the nature of English ap- 
propriation bills, and as to one of the most 
patent facts of English history. 

Third. The speeches in the conventions of 
the different States called for the considera- 
tion of the Constitution, the writings of the 
friends of that instrument published for 
the purpose of securing its adoption, the 
expressions of members of the Constitutional 
Convention, and the opinions of the ablest 
commentators upon the Constitution, all 
show that the phrase “bills for raising 
revenue” was the equivalent of “money 
bills,” which in the English Government at 
the time of the framing of our Constitu- 
tion included bills of appropriation. 

In Massachusetts, Mr. Parsons said: 

“Under the Constitution an equal repre- 
sentation immediately from the people is 
introduced, who, by their negative and the 
exclusive right of originating money bills, 
have the power to control the Senate, where 
the sovereignty of the States is represented.” 
(3 Elliott’s Debates, p. 108.) 

In Pennsylvania (3 Elliott's Reports, 418), 
Mr. Wilson said: 

“Money bills must originate in the House 
of Representatives,” 

In North Carolina (4 Elliott, 144), Mr. 
Iredell said: 

“Yet, under these disadvantages, they (the 
Commons) having the sole power of origi- 
nating bills, it has been found that the 
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power of the kings and lords is much less 
considerable than theirs. * * * If, under 
such circumstances, such representatives, 
mere shadows of representatives, by having 
the power of the purse and the sacred name 
of the people to rely upon, are an overmatch 
for the king and lords, who have such great 
hereditary qualifications, we may safely con- 
clude that our own representatives, who will 
be genuine representatives of the people, 
and having equally the right of originating 
money bills, will at least be a match for the 
Senate, possessing qualifications so inferior 
to those of the House of Lords in England.” 

Mr. Madison said, in the First Congress: 

“The Constitution places the power in the 
House of originating money bills.“ 

Mr. Hamilton says, in the 58th number 
of the Federalist: 

“The House of Representatives cannot only 
refuse, but they alone can propose, the sup- 
plies requisite for the support of the Govern- 
ment. They, in a word, hold the purse, that 
powerful instrument by which we behold in 
the history of the British constitution an 
infant and humble representative of the 
people, gradually enlarging the sphere of its 
activity and importance, and finally reduc- 
ing, as far as it seems to have wished, all the 
overgrown prerogatives of the other branches 
of the Government. This power over the 
purse may in fact be regarded as the most 
complete and effectual weapon with which 
any constitution can arm the immediate 
representatives of the people for obtaining a 
redress of every grievance and for carrying 
into effect every just and salutary measure.” 

In Tucker’s Appendix to Blackstone's 
Commentaries, volume 1, page 215: 

“The exclusive privileges of the House of 
Commons and of our House of Representa- 
tives with some small variations, are the 
same. The first, relating to money bills, in 
which no amendment is permitted to be 
made in the House of Lords, is modified in 
our Constitution so as to give the Senate a 
concurrent right in every respect except in 
the power of originating them.” 

In Wilson's Works (vol. 1, p. 445), it is 
said: 

“By the Constitution of the United States 
money bills originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

It would be a waste of time to cite further 
quotations. It is sufficient to say that 
almost without exception every person who 
has discussed this subject in Congress, and 
every commentator upon the Constitution, 
speaks of bills for raising revenue as “money 
bills.” In addition to what has already been 
said as to the meaning of the latter phrase, 
we will here cite the definition of Cushing, 
in his work on Parliamentary Law, section 
2369: 

“Money bills are those which grant a sup- 
ply or make an appropriation.” 

An extract on this point from the inaugural 
address of President Washington will not be 
inappropriate: 

“To the preceding observations I have one 
to add which will be most properly addressed 
to the House of Representatives. It concerns 
myself, and will, therefore, be as brief as 
possible. When I was first honored with a 
call into the service of my country, then on 
the eve of an arduous struggle for its liber- 
ties, the light in which I contemplated my 
duty required that I should renounce every 
pecuniary compensation. From this resolu- 
tion I have in no instance departed, and, 
being still under the impression which pro- 
duced it, I must decline, as inapplicable to 
myself, any share in the personal emoluments 
which may indispensably be included in a 
permanent provision of the executive depart- 
ment, and must, accordingly, pray that the 
pecuniary estimates for the station in which 
I am placed may, during my continuance in 
it, be limited to such actual expenditure as 
the public good may be thought to require.” 
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What significance was there in his ad- 
dressing this part of his message to the 
House of Representatives, relating, as it did, 
to matters of appropriations, if it had not 
been his opinion that the House had the 
power of originating appropriation bills? 
And does it not signify that such was the 
current opinion of that time? 

Fourth, From the time of the First Con- 
gress, appropriation bills have, with few ex- 
ceptions, originated in the House, These 
exceptions are unimportant, either in num- 
ber or amount, and on that account the 
House, without objection, has permitted the 
bills included in such exceptions, which have 
originated in the Senate, to become laws. 
They are not of sufficient consequence to be 
regarded as precedents to establish the right 
in the Senate to originate such bills when 
confronted with the unvarying usage that 
all general appropriation bills have origi- 
nated in the lower branch of Congress, On 
one occasion, in 1857, the Senate did origi- 
nate a general bill of appropriation which 
it sent to the House, but the latter body en- 
tirely ignored it, and originated, as usual, its 
own bill. With this exception, the Senate 
has uniformly awaited the action of the 
House in originating bills of appropriation 
and confined itself as in other bills of reve- 
nue to the proposing of amendments to 
them. 

The first appropriation bill provided in its 
opening section the sources from which the 
money should be drawn, and afterward di- 
rected the purposes to which it should be 
applied. In one of the first bills for the 
imposition of duties, it was provided that 
out of the proceeds a sum of $600,000 should 
be set aside annually for the public ex- 
penditure, and in almost every general ap- 
propriation bill until 1813 it was declared 
that out of that $600,000 the sums set aside 
for particular purposes should be paid. 
These enactments were in manifest analogy 
to similar legislation in the British Parlia- 
ment and show plainly that the early opin- 
ion was universal that the House of Repre- 
sentatives possessed the same power over 
money bills which belonged to the House of 
Commons. 

Fifth. The Constitution itself, in confer- 
ring the power of appropriation and in pro- 
viding the method of its exercise, confirms 
the position here maintained. The power 
of raising money and of appropriating 
money is conferred in the same phrase. 
Section 8, article I, provides that— 

“The Congress shall have Power To lay and 
collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts, and Excises, 
to pay the Debts and provide for the common 
Defense and general Welfare of the United 
States.” 

The first part of the sentence confers the 
power of raising money, the second the power 
of appropriating it. They are inseparably 
connected. The power of appropriation 
seems to be a part of the first power, granted 
to complete and perfect it. Whatever there- 
fore affects the one must affect the other. 
Whatever limitations are put upon the first 
must extend to the second, because the sec- 
ond only exists as incidental to the first. 
The taxes are levied to pay the debts of the 
United States. The money is raised to be 
appropriated to the public use. As this pro- 
vision relates to the raising of the revenue, 
it authorizes the enactment of all proper 
laws upon the subject. As part of the bills 
for which it provides must originate in the 
House, there seems to be no reason that 
other bills authorized by its provisions re- 
lating to the same subject, kindred in nature 
and necessary to the complete execution of 
the powers conferred, should not likewise 
originate in that body. 

President Monroe, in his message respect- 
ing the bill for the repairs of the Cumber- 
land Road (May 4, 1822), in speaking of 
this section, said: 

“That the second part of this grant gives 
a right to appropriate the public money, and 
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nothing more, is evident from the following 
considerations: 

1. If the right of appropriation is not 
given by this clause it is not given at all, 
there being no other grant in the Constitu- 
tion which gives it directly, or which has 
any bearing upon the subject, even by impli- 
cation, except the two following.” 

Which we will hereafter consider. 

“2. This part of the grant has none of 
the characteristics of a distinct and original 
power. It is manifestly incidental to the 
great objects of the first grant, which au- 
thorizes Congress to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises. * * * Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises for what pur- 
pose? To pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States. An arrangement and 
phraseology which clearly show that the 
latter part of the clause was intended to 
enumerate the purposes to which the money 
thus raised might be appropriated.” 

Further on President Monroe says: 

“The right of appropriation is therefore 
from its nature secondary, and incidental to 
the right of raising money, and it was 
proper to place it in the same grant and 
same clause with that right.” 

And still later he says: 

“If we look to the second branch of this 
power, that which authorizes the appropria- 
tion of money thus raised, we find that it is 
not less general and unqualified than the 
power to raise it. More comprehensive 
terms than to ‘pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general wel- 
fare’ could not have been used. So inti- 
mately connected with and dependent on 
each other are these two branches of power 
that, had either been limited, the limitation 
would have had a like effect on the other. 
Had the power to raise money been condi- 
tional or restricted to special purposes, the 
appropriation must have corresponded with 
it.” 

Upon this point it is unnecessary to say 
more. The power to raise money, it is con- 
ceded, is limited and conditioned to this 
extent, that bills raising it must originate 
in the House; the bill appropriating money, 
it results from the opinion of this great au- 
thority, must correspond with it. 

In passing, we desire to call attention 
to the two provisions of the Constitution 
in which appropriations are expressly men- 
tioned. 

In section 8 of article I it is provided that 
“no appropriation of money to that use“ 
the Army— “shall be for a longer term than 
two years.” Section 9 of article I: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law.” 

The only remark we desire to make as to 
these provisions in this discussion is, that 
if the word “revenue” in section 7 of that 
article has the restricted sense which is 
claimed for it in the report of the subcom- 
mittee, it would have made the phraseology 
of the Constitution more consistent with 
itself to have said in these sections: No 
appropriation of revenue shall be made to 
that use,” and “no revenue shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law.” 

Lastly. The consequences from the adop- 
tion of the view of the subcommittee would 
be destructive of the objects sought to be 
accomplished by the section under consid- 
eration. The purpose of this provision was 
to give the immediate representatives of 
the people the control of the purse. That 
power is of little consequence if it can be 
exercised only to put money into the Treas- 
ury. The control of the expenditure is of, 
by far, the greater importance. To give to 
the House the power of raising money and 
to the Senate the power of expending it 
would be to control the grants of the former 
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through the debts of the latter. To give 
to the House the power to originate bills to 
raise money, and the Senate the power to 
originate bills to spend it would be, in like 
manner, to permit the latter to govern the 
discretion of the former as to the origination 
of tax-bills. It may be said that Senate 
bills appropriating money could not become 
laws without the consent of the House, so 
that no appropriation could be made with- 
out the permission of the latter. But the 
reply is that it is the power of originating 
bills which was thought to be of such value 
in this connection. This power of originat- 
ing bills for raising money can accomplish 
but little if the discretion of the body in- 
vested with it can be affected by the orig- 
inating power of another body as will cer- 
tainly be the case if the Senate can originate 
appropriation bills, as has been claimed. 

Again, it must be remembered that a bill 
levying taxes or imposing duties for raising 
money is passed only once in every 10 or 
15 years. Few amendments are made to it 
afterward, until a new system is adopted. 
To confine the power of origination to such 
bills would be to deprive the Representatives 
for the greater part of the time of any con- 
trol of the purse under this section, for 
after the tax bills have been passed and 
the money from them has been gathered 
annually into the Treasury, the Senate, un- 
der the views of the subcommittee, would 
have equal power with the House over the 
money collected. 

When we remember the practices as to 
money bills in the English Parliament, and 
the purposes of the framers of the Govern- 
ment in adopting this principle, we cannot 
believe that they intended to grant to the 
House such an idle and barren power as 
that would be of originating bills to raise 
money without power of originating bills 
to expend it, 

There were several reasons combining to 
secure the adoption of this provision in the 
Constitution. Some desired it because it 
gave to the people the control of the purse, 
some because it would operate as a restric- 
tion upon the Senate, but the most, chiefly 
because the proviso was part of a compro- 
mise made between the great and small 
States. The Senate was composed of repre- 
sentatives from the States which stood 
equally in that body. It confirmed appoint- 
ments, and, with the President, made 
treaties. To satisfy the larger States, which 
objected that the smaller States should be 
equal with them in so important a body, 
this section was adopted to give to the rep- 
resentatives of the people, who were chosen 
according to a basis of population, the power 
over the revenue. Without this provision 
it is improbable that the Constitution would 
have ever been adopted. It was the com- 
promise of which it is a part that made the 
adoption of that instrument possible. We 
think it is one of the highest duties of the 
House to maintain this compromise in its 
fullest meaning, and even if it were doubt- 
ful whether the House possessed the power 
to originate appropriation bills, we think the 
doubt should be resolved, at least by this 
House, in favor of its possession of the 
power. 

We think with Mr. White who, in the first 
Congress, said, The Constitution having au- 
thorized the House of Representatives to 
originate money bills, places an important 
trust in our hands which, as their protec- 
tors, we ought not to part with.” 

We therefore recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the seventh section of 
article I of the Constitution, which provides 
that ‘All bills for raising revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives,’ con- 
fers exclusive power upon the House to orig- 
inate bills appropriating money from the 
public treasury. 
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“Resolved, That the Senate bill which 
has been referred to this committee be re- 
turned to the Senate of the United States 
with a copy of these resolutions.” 

Prank H. HURD, 
JOHN F. HOUSE. 
JoRN W. RYON. 

E. G. LAPHAM. 
CHARLES G. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one Member 
on this side of the aisle who has been 
on the Appropriations Committee for the 
past 10 years, I resent—and I know every 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and of the Senate resents—the charge 
that we have been responsible for raising 
appropriations by some $22 billion 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Thirty-two bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Thirty-two bil- 
lion dollars. We know that many bills 
come to the Senate which provide for 
amounts under the needs of the Govern- 
ment, and we know we have to do some- 
thing about it in order that the Govern- 
ment may carry on its functions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
We had to provide supplemental appro- 
priations, which were not presented to 
the House and not taken into consider- 
ation when the House made its charges, 
which exceeded $14 billion. They were 
in the budget requests, and they had to 
come to the Senate later as supplemental 
requests. 8 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has offered to 
appoint a committee to jointly decide 
this question as it will concern the next 
session of Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. With the idea 
that in this session of Congress the his- 
torical method shall be decided on as the 
procedure to be followed? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The House, 
after a meeting, came back with a lot of 
“whereases,” with which I disagree 
heartily, and with the suggestion that a 
committee should be appointed to agree 
on conference procedure beginning with 
the current session. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Massachusetts participated in one of 
those conferences, in which we agreed to 
meet on the House side and alternate the 
chairmanship, provided the House would 
let the Senate originate half of the bills. 
We got nowhere. We offered another 
friendly gesture which got nowhere with 
the House leadership, and we received in 
return an insulting letter from the 
chairman of the House committee. We 
suggested something else, and received 
another insulting reply. What can we 
do unless we make a complete surrender? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In view of the 
resolution containing the whereases,“ 
which are very misleading and wrong 
and unfriendly, I am asking the Senator 
from Virginia whether we should again 
seek a committee at the present time to 
decide as to procedure, or continue the 
situation as it exists today. What is the 
Senator's opinion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My feeling is that 
if I were trying to get a friendly settle- 
ment with a man, and he twice insulted 
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me, why should I go back to him again 
and invite him to insult me a third time? 

Ever since there have been Appropri- 
ations Committees, appropriations bills 
have been handled a certain way, and, 
we are told, that procedure should con- 
tinue. If the Government agencies do 
not have money at the end of the month, 
it is the responsibility of the House. If 
the House Members want to go before the 
people with that responsibility, let them. 
Then we will find out who will carry on 
the appropriations for next year. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I can- 
not, for the life of me, understand how, 
simply because a Member of the Senate 
is chairman of a conference, appropria- 
tions bills have resulted in additions of 
$32 billion. The House has had an equal 
vote with the Senate. It would not make 
one iota of difference with reference 
to the final amount approved in appro- 
priations bills which Member was chair- 
man. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true, and 
if the House Members did not want to 
take the Senate changes, they did not 
have to. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I can- 
not understand that argument. 

Mr. President, I was deeply distressed 
to read some newspaper accounts re- 
cently with reference to the controversy 
between the House and Senate Appropri- 
ations Committees which placed Sena- 
tor Cart Hayen, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, in the posi- 
tion of being an uncompromising, dicta- 
torial person. According to most of the 
news stories I read, one would think that 
Senator Hayden was solely responsible 
for the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s refusal to accede to the demands 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Senator HAYDEN, through all of this 
controversy, was representing the unani- 
mous views of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and it is a position which I 
believe to be a reasonable one. He acted 
in his capacity as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, and at 
the request of the committee. 

I have never known a person who 
is easier to work with than Senator 
HAYDEN. It is not in his nature to be 
disagreeable, stubborn, or contrary. 
Senator HAYDEN is one of the most highly 
respected and admired Members of the 
U.S. Senate. I believe he enjoys this 
same fine reputation in the House of 
Representatives, where he also served for 
many years. 

Senator Haypen has served with great 
distinction and honor in both Houses for 
longer than any other person in the his- 
tory of the United States. I know of no 
more eloquent testimony to the true 
stature of this man than the long and 
fine record he has established in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I agree with the 
Senator from North Dakota. Senator 
HaxDEN is an able man. He is a fine man. 
He is a kindly man. As they say at the 
Virginia Military Institute, he knows no 
“ism” except patriotism, because what he 
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is wishing to do is to preserve what the 
Founding Fathers intended, that the 
Senate should be a coequal body with the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I commend 
what my colleague from North Dakota 
has said about the Senator from Ari- 
zona. I have served on the Appropria- 
tions Committee for some 12 years, dur- 
ing half of which time the Senator from 
Arizona has been the chairman. I know 
of no man who is more willing to listen 
to arguments, more willing to study all 
questions, whether he agrees or not, in 
the endeavor to be fair and to work out 
what is in the best interests of our coun- 
try, than the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to join in what the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota and the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts have said about the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

I have known Senator HAYDEN for 
many years. I first knew him when he 
and I had the honor of serving in the 
House of Representatives together. I 
have served with him in this body for 
many years. I served on the Appropria- 
tions Committee for a number of years 
while he was chairman. 

In all of my life, I have never known 
a fairer, more considerate, more rea- 
sonable, more understanding or more 
sympathetic man than Senator CARL 
Haypen. If there is a disagreement in 
regard to this question, the disagreement 
could not possibly have been born of any 
stand the Senator from Arizona may 
have taken. At all times he is fair, rea- 
sonable, considerate, and understanding 
in every way. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. As 
my colleague will recall, I was privileged 
to succeed a great Virginia Senator 
named Carter Glass. Carter Glass was 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. CARL HAYDEN served 
with him. Carter Glass once said that 
if the Constitution were ever changed 
and Virginia were allowed to have three 
Senators, he hoped that the third Sena- 
tor would be Cart HAYDEN. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to join in 
the commendation of the chairman of 
our Appropriations Committee. Every 
sentiment which has been expressed 
about him this afternoon I fully share 
and heartily endorse. It is difficult to 
clearly portray the great services he has 
rendered in that committee. His calm- 
ness, his judicial temperament, his pa- 
tience, and his constant presiding over 
the committee’s deliberations with dig- 
nity, fairness, and justice for all has be- 
come almost a legend in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Certainly, he is not in any way to 
blame for the unhappy situation which 
has developed. 
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I wish also to strongly commend the 
able Senator from Virginia. In the re- 
marks he has made this afternoon the 
Senator from Virginia has rendered a 
fine service to the Senate, but more, he 
has rendered an outstanding service to 
our country. Much misleading infor- 
mation has gone out about the problem 
before us. That misleading information 
might well cause many to form preju- 
diced or unfair opinions concerning the 
issue which is now in controversy be- 
tween the House and the Senate. I hope 
therefore that the press and the other 
news media will not only be fair to the 
Senate in reporting this address by the 
Senator from Virginia, but that it will 
also be helpful to the people of the 
United States by giving it broad cov- 
erage and circulation, so that the people 
may have the real facts upon which to 
predicate their judgment. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia has given a factual re- 
port, a truthful report, on the back- 
ground and circumstances associated 
with the conditions that prevail. The 
truth ought to be made known to the 
public, and the Senator is to be highly 
commended for placing the facts in the 
Recorp as he has done here this after- 
noon in this splendid address. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
do not have adequate words to express 
my appreciation of the tribute paid to 
me by my distinguished colleague. He 
has served on the Committee on Appro- 
priations longer than I. He knows, as I 
know, that there has never been a more 
considerate chairman of any committee 
than CARL HAYDEN has been all through 
the years. He is the last man in the en- 
tire Congress who would wish to claim 
prestige and to push himself above his 
fellow Senators. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Virginia knows that it will not be 
too long before he will have to shift his 
senatorial toga to the shoulders of a 
younger man. So long as I am here I 
shall emulate Winston Churchill, who 
said that he did not wish to preside over 
the liquidation of the British Empire. 
So long as I am in the Senate, I shall 
stand up to fight for the rights of this 
body in which I am proud to serve. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. As one of the minority 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, it is my view the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia has 
rendered a real service in bringing to the 
attention of the country the basic is- 
sues which are in dispute between the 
House Committee on Appropriations and 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Certainly, if this were merely a dis- 
pute as to where the conferees should 
meet, it would be an unimportant and 
insignificant dispute. If it were merely 
a dispute between the House and Senate 
committees as to whether the chairman 
of the conference should be the chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee or the chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, for the pur- 
pose of presiding at the meetings, that 
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would not be a dispute in which the 
Senator from South Dakota would be 
vitally interested. 

As the third ranking member on the 
Appropriations Committee of the minor- 
ity, which has about one-third of the 
votes in the Senate, certainly I have no 
Personal interest whatsoever in the 
question as to which of two Democratic 
subcommittee chairmen should preside 
at a conference committee. 

The Senator has emphasized some- 
thing which is pretty basic about this 
question. I have served for many years 
on the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I am quite convinced that one 
of the reasons why the increased appro- 
priations have accumulated—to which 
subject the House committee referred 
in some detail in the resolution passed 
this morning and recently delivered to 
the Senate—is the fact that the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, under 
present procedures, is unable to bring 
its attention, its efforts, and its scrutiny 
to bear on a Federal appropriation bill 
until about 3 months of every session 
have elapsed. 

Because of this procedure, the appro- 
priation bills come to the Senate in 
bunches from the House. The result is 
that the subcommittee members on the 
Senate side, who serve on 4, 5 or 6 sub- 
committees, cannot possibly attend all 
the hearings. At times they even have 
oe attending all the markups of 

So, basic and vital to the whole dis- 
pute is the question of bringing to bear 
the full talents of both Houses of the 
Congress on the important question of 
effectuating some economies in the Fed- 
eral budget. 

I am personally convinced that if the 
House would send over some of these 
bills for first attention by the Senate, 
it would give us time in the first 90 or 
120 days of every session to examine the 
witnesses carefully, to scrutinize their 
desires, and to pass our judgment on 
the bills. Then, if the House is able to 
effectuate additional economies, it will 
have a second opportunity, by looking 
at the work which the Senate has done 
and recommending any economies 
which the House believes possible. The 
House pitches its argument on the basis 
that this will bring economy to the 
American taxpayers, and it seems to me 
that the best way for the House to em- 
phasize its good faith is to give the 
Senate the opportunity to devote the de- 
liberate time and attention we should 
like to devote to appropriations bills, by 
permitting the Senate to initiate ac- 
tion on some of the appropriations bills 
in every session. 

That would have some bearing on 
economy, and certainly, if the House is 
willing to do that, I am sure we can set- 
tle the collateral arguments very easily, 
as to where the conferees should meet 
and who should preside. Those are not 
the important issues. 

Now that the whole topic of Appro- 
priations Committees procedures has 
been opened up, however, I hope the 
Senate will remain firm in insisting that 
we be given an opportunity to work on 
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these bills early in every session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comments of my distin- 
guished colleague from South Dakota. 
I endorse what he has said. 

I repeat that in 1881 a House Judi- 
ciary Committee, after exhaustive study, 
held that the words “bills for raising 
revenue” applied to tax bills, and that 
under the Constitution the Senate had 
a legal right to originate appropriations 
bills. 

We have permitted the House to 
originate all of the appropriations bills. 
Now we are condemned because we have 
received requests for supplemental ap- 
propriations from various sources, and 
acted upon demands from the public and 
Representatives in Congress. Let us 
handle half of the appropriations bills— 
perhaps alternate them—and 10 years 
from now let us see which House has 
been the upper.“ 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I appreciate very much 
the wise comments expressed by both the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] and by my seniors on 
the Appropriations Committee. Sena- 
tors from both sides of the aisle have 
been serving as members of conference 
committees for a great many years. 

Speaking as one of the very junior 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I commend the statements of 
the Senator from Virginia and the chair- 
man of the committee. I think the 
chairman of the committee has shown 
great restraint in maintaining a deeply 
held principle in the face of an unfa- 
vorable portrayal of the so-called issues. 
In my judgment, courage on the part of 
a public servant is required to stand 
firm in the face of what seems to be a 
popular impression, even though it be 
a wrong impression. That has been 
true in the case of the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], as 
chairman of the committee. 

For a moment I should like to discuss 
what I think is really the central ques- 
tion in the entire dispute. I think the 
central question is whether there is still 
a valid role in our delicate governmental 
mechanism for the checks and balances 
system. Over many years a division of 
responsibilities has been developed that 
permits the two bodies of Congress to 
check each other for mistakes, miscalcu- 
lations, and misjudgments. It is one of 
the elements of wisdom that the Found- 
ing Fathers tried to incorporate in the 
fabric of what we call representative 
democracy. It has worked remarkably 
well. In the present instance, it seems 
to me there is an attempt to turn back 
or undo some of the distribution of re- 
sponsibility. Either there is a role for 
a Senate Committee on Appropriations 
to double check, to initiate, and to ex- 
amine the cause of those seeking ap- 
propriations from the public funds, or 
there is not. If the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations serves no purpose, let 
us abolish it immediately. That is ex- 
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actly the issue which is at stake. If the 
committee serves a purpose—if it makes 
constructive contributions over the 
years—by all means let us keep it in our 
system. Let us keep the “second look” 
or the initiating look in half of the bills, 
if that proves to be the ultimate deci- 
sion. I think it is that important. 

The ultimate question is whether we 
shall continue the two-House system. 
If the present issue were surrendered, 
would it not mean that another sur- 
render would follow next year, another 
the following year, and so on? 

Either there must be a Senate of the 
United States and a role for its commit- 
tees to perform, or we should abolish the 
Senate and go to a unicameral or one- 
House Federal legislative system. 

I happen to think that there is a sound 
basis for the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. As the record will show, 
the committee has made corrective con- 
tributions. I am sure that the other 
House could correct us on a good many 
things. But it is the interchange be- 
tween the two Houses that strengthens 
the fabric of the appropriations system. 

In my judgment, if would be a grievous 
error if the Senate, in the interest of ex- 
pedience or to overcome a momentary 
budgetary crisis, should surrender 
ground on the present point. On the 
present question, we are really weighing 
in the balance a much deeper principle 
of government and a much soberer prin- 
ciple of checks and balances. 

I hope the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Senate will stand by the 
chairman of the committee and the views 
expressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank my col- 
league. As he has so well said, it is not 
a question of prestige, as to whether the 
Senate or the House should determine a 
question ultimately. The process is 
essential to the theory of government. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming mentioned two checks. There are 
really three checks. First, the House 
acts. After the House has acted, every- 
one takes a look at what it did. Then 
witnesses come before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and it acts. 
Then the Senate acts, and the issue goes 
to a conference composed of the senior 
members of both the House and the Sen- 
ate. The conferees on the part of the 
House do not have to accept one dollar 
of increase inserted in the bill by the 
Senate. All they need do is to say, “We 
will take all those items back to the 
House for a vote.” 

So there are three checks. After the 
House conferees have seen the evidence 
that has accumulated since the House 
acted, they should not blame the Senate 
for an increase, since the House con- 
ferees can take the items increased back 
to the House and demand a vote on 
them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Although I 
think the Senator has probably seen this 
aspect of the resolution already, I invite 
attention to the fact that the resolutions 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
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tions call for a study of the entire ques- 
tion of appropriations procedure. The 
House resolution merely calls for a meet- 
ing on appropriation conference pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. The House reso- 
lution would limit the question for study 
to conference procedure, such as who 
should preside, and so forth. The Sen- 
ate proposal was that the question not 
be confined to those issues, but should 
relate to what bills should come to the 
House first and what bills to the Senate 
first. I think that question is very im- 
porant to our understanding. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator has 
make a good point. I am sorry that I 
did not emphasize it. The House reso- 
lution is very narrow. As I said, it starts 
with an insult, and then states, in effect, 
“Come over and confer with us.” Our 
resolutions provide for a full study of 
what is involved and what is best for our 
Nation. That is what we are trying to 
do. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we are to 
have a joint committee, it should go into 
the whole subject. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

There is an element in the present 
controversy that is of deep concern to 
the Senator from Iowa, and which he 
thinks may be at the root of some of the 
problems as far as the House Member- 
ship is concerned. What I have to say 
is not applicable to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, but there is a 
feeling on the part of a good many Mem- 
bers of the House that there is too much 
of a tendency on the Senate side to in- 
crease appropriations. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
what happened during the previous ses- 
sion with respect to the HEW appropri- 
ation bill. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BusH] offered an amendment 
that would have cut back appropria- 
tions which had been increased by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to 
what the President of the United States 
had requested. The amendment failed. 
But that amendment indicated that the 
Senate Appropriations Committee had 
increased the House figures for appro- 
priations above and beyond what the 
President himself had requested. 

Then, acting in accordance with the 
Appropriations Committee’s wishes, the 
Senate decided to leave the appropria- 
tion as reported. 

I believe that the problem would be 
greatly relieved if there were not so 
great a tendency on the part of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee to in- 
crease the appropriations approved by 
the House. That question is of great 
and immediate concern to the American 
people today. The senior colleague [Mr. 
Byrp] of the Senator from Virginia has 
been preaching on the floor of the Senate 
for the past 2 weeks against the increas- 
ing expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment. He has pointed out that there 
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cannot be meaningful tax cuts until 
those unnecessary or increasing expendi- 
tures are cut back to make possible 
meaningful tax cuts. 

That factor may be at the root of some 
of the concern on the part of the House. 
While as a Member of the Senate I would 
certainly like to support my own Appro- 
priations Committee, I must say that I 
am distressed—and I know that my con- 
cern is shared by many others—over the 
tendency of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations to increase expenditures 
once the House has acted. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank my col- 
league. I only regret that he was not 
present when I opened my remarks by 
saying that I challenge any Member of 
the House or Senate to show that he has 
@ more consistent record for economy 
than I have. In trying to uphold the 
right of the Senate to be a coequal body 
in handling appropriations, I deplored, 
but I did not defend, the fact that since 
World War II we had increased the def- 
icit by $32 billion. With all due defer- 
ence, that is not the way to go about solv- 
ing the problem. We should stand up on 
the Senate floor and fight every appro- 
priation that we think is too great. 

The Senate should maintain its right. 
If the House sends us a public works bill 
which is loaded down with favored proj- 
ects of House Members and contains 
nothing for Members of the Senate, and 
if the Senate then includes some proj- 
ects, which the House Members know all 
along will be done, they should not say 
“You are wasteful spenders.” 

I join my friend from Iowa in urging 
economy. However, after he has been 
here a little while longer, he will appre- 
ciate the importance of preserving the 
traditions of the Senate with respect to 
its being a coequal body with the House. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, I deplore 
the situation which has arisen. At the 
same time, I deplore the impression 
which has wrongfully been spread 
abroad, that the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations is the ag- 
gressor in this dispute. I believe it has 
been clearly stated already, but it should 
be stated again, that at all times the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has adopted a very salutary 
attitude. At all times he has been willing 
to work toward a feasible and practical 
and wise solution of the problem which 
has arisen, a problem which did not 
arise of his own choice. 

As a junior member of the committee 
I have been impressed by the kindly un- 
derstanding and agreeable attitude with 
which our chairman always listens not 
only to members of his own committee, 
but also to witnesses from various gov- 
ernmental agencies, and outside wit- 
nesses who appear before his subcommit- 
tee, over which he so ably presides, and 
before the full committee, of which he 
is chairman. 

The chairman has been done a dis- 
service. I emphasize that the position 
which he has taken throughout the con- 
troversy has had the unanimous support 
of every member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on both sides 
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of the aisle. He has acted in every in- 
stance at the direction of the entire 
membership of that committee. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. ROBERT- 
son] on his very cogent and clear ex- 
planation of the position of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

There is nothing I can add to what 
has been said except perhaps that, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia—and I sometimes wish that I 
did not have that responsibility—I have 
no hesitancy about sitting in conferences 
presided over by my illustrious counter- 
part on the other side of the Capitol, 
Representative WILLIAM Narchrn, of 
Kentucky, who is one of the most agree- 
able, capable, and friendly Members of 
Congress. He has rendered excellent 
service in his capacity as the new chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia. 
I served with him in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 6 years, and I have no 
feeling whatever against sitting in a con- 
ference presided over by Representative 
NatcHer, and I am confident that Mr. 
NatcHer is aware of the high personal 
esteem and great respect which I have 
for him. However, I believe that the 
question which has been discussed here 
today goes somewhat deeper than the 
question of who shall preside at a con- 
ference between the House and Senate 
on appropriation matters. 

The Senate is a coequal body with the 
House, and it has coequal responsibility 
in appropriation matters. The mem- 
bers of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee are willing to try to reach a 
workable solution, and quickly, to this 
distressing, embarrassing, and regret- 
table situation which has arisen—a 
situation, I repeat, which has not been 
of our own making—but I believe we are 
all of one mind that while we are willing 
to yield on points based upon firm prece- 
dent, we expect the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, which bears a co- 
equal responsibility to the American 
people, to yield similarly. 

The suggestion which has been ad- 
vanced by the chairman of our commit- 
tee, and reiterated today by the Senator 
from Virginia, that we are willing to 
yield with regard to chairmanships of 
half the conferences if the Senate may 
initiate half the appropriations bills, 
is a good one. 

I reiterate that the Senate committee 
stands ready to discuss a workable and 
honorable compromise. I reiterate that 
our chairman has been acting at the 
direction of his committee, and continues 
to act at the direction of the member- 
ship of that committee. The members 
of the committee will continue to support 
him unanimously in his efforts to reach a 
solution which does not require the Sen- 
ate to yield unilaterally, but which re- 
quires both bodies, acting as coequal 
bodies, to yield in a coequal manner. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia for yielding. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
endorse the sentiments of my distin- 
guished friend from West Virginia, and 
I thank him for the compliment he has 
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paid me. I can well understand his 
feeling as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. That is 
a tough assignment for any Senator. I 
feel somewhat the same way about legis- 
lation considered in the Banking and 
Currency Committee. That legislation 
can originate on either side. Ever since 
I became chairman of that committee, 
there has not been any question about 
the chairmanship, or where the conferees 
would meet. Sometimes we meet on the 
Senate side and sometimes on the House 
side. I have never objected to Repre- 
sentative Brent Spence, of Kentucky, 
presiding. He is my senior in Congress. 
However, in recent years he has usually 
insisted that I preside. 

There has never been any question; 
the choice has all been voluntary. But 
now we have the gun pointed at our 
head. The House wants to change one 
old established custom and retain an- 
other; they do not want to let the Senate 
have its constitutional right to initiate 
appropriations. We have the right to 
initiate all appropriation bills if we care 
to; but we are only asking to initiate 
half of them. 

The member of our committee who 
first brought to our attention that in 
1881 the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, after an exhaustive study, held 
that the Senate had a right to initiate 
appropriation bills is the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
I will yield to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Virginia for 
referring to my report to the committee. 
The staff of the committee, at my re- 
quest, went into the whole subject. I 
had found in “Hinds’ Precedents” and 
other authoritative works very firm state- 
ments to the effect that the right to 
originate appropriation bills existed in 
each House, or in both Houses, so I 
asked the staff to make a study of the 
question. 

As the Senator from Virginia has 
stated, the exhaustive study was made 
in the other body in 1881. When a 
Senate bill which included an appropria- 
tion got to the House, the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations insisted that the 
Senate had no power to originate an ap- 
propriation bill. The question was dis- 
cussed at some length on the floor of the 
House. Finally, upon the action of the 
House, the bill was referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia has already included as 
a part of his statement—although I do 
not believe he read it—the long and ex- 
haustive report of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. I shall read only cer- 
tain portions of it to make clear my 
point. I shall first read the title of the 
report: 

The House having referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary the bill (S. 1157), 
entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase additional lots 
of ground adjoining the new building for 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing,” with 
instructions to inquire into the right of the 
Senate under the Constitution to originate 
bills making appropriations of money be- 
longing to the Treasury of the United States, 
and said committee having considered the 
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same, beg leave to submit the following 
report: 

Then the report was submitted in 
great detail. I shall not weary the Sen- 
ate by reading it. However, I desire to 
have the Recorp show that in that re- 
port it was clearly shown that the House 
Committee on the Judiciary made a very 
careful study of the actions of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, which framed 
the Federal Constitution, and noted at 
the end of the investigation that it was 
proposed not once, but several times, 
that all appropriation bills should orig- 
inate in the House; and that every time 
that provision was rejected by a rather 
decisive vote of the States in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

For instance, the first of these items 
which I noticed in the report is a pro- 
vision submitted by Charles Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, as follows: 

All money bills shall originate in the 


house of delegates, and shall not be altered 
by the Senate. 


That provision was stricken by the 
action of the Constitutional Convention. 
The next proposal was offered by Mr. 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, seconded by 
Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, who 
moved to amend the resolution then be- 
fore the Convention by adding the fol- 
lowing words: “excepting money bills, 
which shall originate in the first branch 
of the National Legislature.” 

That amendment was opposed by Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Butler, Mr. Sherman, and 
General Pinckney, and was finally voted 
down, three States voting for, and seven, 
including Massachusetts and South 
Carolina, against it. 

Then a third provision was offered in 
these words—and it was a report by the 
drafting committee: 

All bills for raising or appropriating money, 
and for fixing the salaries of the officers 
of the Government of the United States, 
shall originate in the first branch of the 
Legislature of the United States. 


That provision was first accepted and 
then, upon reconsideration, was rejected. 

A fourth provision, offered by Mr. 
Randolph, read: 

Bills for raising money for the purpose of 
revenue, and for appropriating the same, 
shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


That provision also was rejected; the 
ayes 1, noes 10. 

The provision, as later amended by Mr. 
Strong, was also rejected. 

Mr. President, I have quoted these 
provisions because I desired to show that 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
itself, before making its report, made an 
exhaustive study of the activities of the 
Constitutional Convention and learned 
that on several occasions, specific efforts 
were made to limit the origination of 
appropriation bills to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but that all such proposals 
had been rejected by the Constitutional 
Convention. 

The final provision, which was adop- 
ted and accepted, was in this form: 


All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives, 
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And so forth. Senators are familiar 
with the present wording of the Consti- 
tution. The House Committee on the 
Judiciary made its report exhaustively. 
I shall read the last two paragraphs of 
the report, because I think they so 
clearly show what the committee found. 
The committee made its finding by a 
majority of two to one of the commit- 
tee, as stated in the debate on the floor 
of the House. 

With the policy of such a provision— 


That is, a provision relating to the 
origination of appropriation bills— 
your committee has nothing to do. That 
was a matter to be considered and deter- 
mined by the Convention which framed the 
Constitution and the States which ratified 
it. And whether they acted wisely or un- 
wisely in that regard cannot alter the fact 
that there is nothing in the language of 
the Constitution to indicate an intention 
on their part to withhold from the Senate 
the power to originate bills for the appro- 
priation of money, or that they repeatedly re- 
jected a proposition to confine that privilege 
to the House of Representatives, although 
presented in the most emphatic and unequiv- 
ocal terms. Belieying, therefore, from the 
plain letter of the Constitution, as well as 
from all the circumstances surrounding the 
adoption of the provision in question, that 
the Senate had the clear right to originate 
the bill, they report it back to the House, 
with the recommendation that it be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
that the following resolution be adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Senate had the con- 
stitutional power to originate the bill re- 
ferred, and that the power to originate bills 
appropriating money from the Treasury of 
the United States is not exclusive in the 
House of Representatives.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
that action was taken 81 years ago and 
has never since been challenged? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was taken in 
1881—81 years ago. I believe that that 
action not only has never been chal- 
lenged; it was not permitted to come to 
the floor of the House for decision. The 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary stated that the report con- 
tained the findings of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and there was a debate upon it, 
but it was not permitted to come to a 
vote in the House. 

In 1884, the same contention was made 
by the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions of that later year. The chairman 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, who was again the Member who 
handled the matter, referred to the de- 
cision of 1881 and said it had been 
adopted by a vote of 2 to 1 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. He said that 
the Committee on the Judiciary was still 
of that opinion; that at least that great 
a majority of the committee were in 
favor of that ruling; and that he did not 
see how any other conclusion could be 
reached by a real study of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and its debates. 

Still, in spite of the fact that the House 
Committee on the Judiciary has twice 
taken this position, the House itself has 
never set aside that position and, as a 
whole, has never voted on it, for some 
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reason, which I could not understand, 
unless it be that it was feared that the 
House would sustain their own com- 
mittee. 

That action was taken by the House 
Judiciary Committee, not the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The conclusion 
reached by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee is, I think, completely unanswerable, 
because it is so completely in accord with 
what transpired at the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that to me 
it seems rather queer, first, that the 
House, itself, has never been willing to 
vote on this situation or to vote down the 
conclusion reached by its own Judiciary 
Committee; and, second, that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, our 
able colleagues, seem to feel that when a 
Member of that body graduates to the 
Senate, he immediately becomes differ- 
ent from the economical person who 
served in the House. For instance, I 
note that the two Senators who preceded 
me in debating this matter today were 
both formerly Members of the House of 
Representatives; they served there for 
years, and their records there were 
highly honorable. I recall with a great 
deal of interest that the distinguished 
chairman of our committee, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], had some 
15 years of service in the House before 
he came to the Senate; and he has served 
in Congress, representing his State of 
Arizona, from the very first day his State 
had representation in the Congress. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not also true 
that all we ask is to be coequal, although 
no sitting Member of the Senate ever ran 
for election to the House of Representa- 
tives? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Virginia brings up an interesting point. 
Certainly I have never heard of a sitting 
Senator’s running for election to the 
House of Representatives; but I have 
heard of many Members of the House 
who have run for election to the Senate. 

Furthermore, at this time I note on 
the floor other Senators, in addition to 
the able Senator from Virginia, the able 
Senator from West Virginia, and the able 
Senator from Arizona, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, who are graduates of 
the House of Representatives, and have 
since come to the Senate; and I think the 
character they have shown during their 
service here has not differed from the 
character they showed during their long 
and fine service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And there are also on the 
floor at this time the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
who, after his service in the House of 
Representatives, is now a Member of 
our Committee on Appropriations; and 
my able colleague, the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], who served for 
some years in the House, before he came 
to the Senate; and the able Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Cartson], who, as I recall, 
not only served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but also served as Governor 
of his great State, before he came to the 
Senate; and the able minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
who served many long years in the House 
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of Representatives, and was widely re- 
garded as one of its finest Members, be- 
fore he came to the Senate to continue 
that honorable service; and there are 
other Senators, whom I shall not take 
time to mention now, who have served 
in both bodies. 

So, Mr. President, I point out that 
both the majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MansFIELD], and the 
minority leader, the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], are graduates of long 
years of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Furthermore, I note that the 
able senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCtettan], who sits to my right, and is 
also a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, served in the House be- 
fore he came to this body; and certainly 
he has maintained here the same fine 
character that he showed while he served 
in the House of Representatives. And 
I note sitting at my left my well beloved 
seatmate, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANpERsOoN], who, after 
serving for years with distinction in the 
House, served as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—and probably the best one, we have 
ever had. Certainly he did not lose his 
fine character when he came to the Sen- 
ate; certainly he still is a fine represent- 
ative in the Senate of both his State and 
the entire Nation. 

It is my recollection that, on last 
checking the list, it was found that over 
40 Members of the House of Represent- 
atives have come to the Senate and are 
now Members of the Senate and are ful- 
filling here the fine character they pre- 
viously showed while they were serving 
as Members of the House. A majority 
of the members of our Committee on 
Appropriations are former Members of 
the House. 

On my last count, some 20 former 
Governors of States were serving as 
Members of the Senate, and, I believe, 
were fulfilling here the excellent service 
their people evidently thought they had 
rendered, because they promoted them 
by sending them to the Senate after their 
terms as Governors. 

I note that while I have been speaking, 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHak], has entered the Cham- 
ber. He, too, is a highly conservative 
and efficient member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations; and he grad- 
uated from the House of Representatives 
and came to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I could speak in similar 
vein in regard to many other Members of 
the Senate. However, at this time I shall 
yield back the floor to the Senator from 
Virginia, after stating that I believe that 
if the House of Representatives expects 
the Senate to yield on a tradition which 
is as old as this body—I refer to the 
tradition in regard to the place where the 
conference committees hold their meet- 
ings and as to the one who shall preside 
over the meetings of the conference com- 
mittees—certainly, the House should 
consider yielding on another tradition— 
and it is nothing but a tradition, for 
there is no constitutional requirement 
that appropriation bills shall originate in 
the House. In fact, a House committee 
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has said that that is true. So, under 
these circumstances, why should not the 
House yield on that tradition, at the 
same time? 

In that event, in my judgment, the 
appropriation bills would be reported 
earlier in the year. In addition, then 
we could see how our distinguished col- 
leagues at the other end of the Capitol 
would feel when they served as referees 
to pass on work on which the Senate had 
previously passed—as we in the Senate 
do when these bills originate in the 
House. 

I have stated repeatedly that I think 
the Members of the House do a fine job 
in connection with originating the ap- 
propriation bills; and I think the Mem- 
bers of the Senate would do likewise. 
I think that Members of both bodies 
would rejoice, in particular, at the time 
when they have to run for reelection, 
because of the fact that then they would 
be able to return sooner to their home 
States; and surely that would be the 
case if the Senate originated half of the 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that a 
group which asks another group to sur- 
render traditions as old as these in the 
Congress should be willing to surrender 
some other equally old traditions, on its 
part. 

So far as the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypeEn], is concerned, certainly he has 
comported himself with the greatest de- 
gree of courtesy and consideration, and 
without ever uttering an angry word or 
ever saying anything critical of those 
at the other end of the Capitol, even 
though many times he has been faced 
with most difficult circumstances. Cer- 
tainly he is to be highly commended for 
such excellent and outstanding conduct. 

At this time I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator from Florida has 
made clear that under the Constitution 
we very definitely have a right—and we 
could insist upon it if we chose to do so, 
for our right is just as great as that of 
the House—to initiate appropriation 
bills. There can be no question about 
that. 

I am also glad that the Senator from 
Florida pointed out that approximately 
40 of the present Members of the Senate 
formerly served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Likewise, I am glad that the 
Senator from Florida pointed out that 
all we ask is that we be treated as co- 
equals, rather than be downgraded be- 
cause we have come to the Senate side. 

I am glad, too, that the Senator from 
Florida praised the House appropriation 
committees. I have frequently done so, 
and have said I wished very much that 
we had as much time to work on the ap- 
propriation bills as they do. However, 
Mr. President, I point out that last year 
the House sent the Senate three appro- 
priation bills, with total appropriations 
of $9 billion, in the last month of the ses- 
sion. On one of these, the House passed 
the conference report, which was in dis- 
agreement, and then adjourned before 
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the Senate could even take up the report, 
thus putting the Senate in the position 
of “take it or leave it.“ 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia for yield- 
ing to me. 

First of all, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I believe this matter should be 
taken out of the realm of capriciousness 
or arbitrary action, insofar as the chair- 
manship of the appropriations confer- 
ence committee is concerned. 

I have heard the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] and the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND] debate this matter. I think 
there are certain things which must be 
considered as premises, in the first place. 

The first is that there is no constitu- 
tional provision that the appropriation 
bills must originate in the House. The 
only constitutional provision referred 
to in that connection is the one with 
respect to revenue-raising measures; but 
certainly appropriation bills are not 
revenue-raising measures. 

It seems to me that the second point 
is that the House Judiciary Committee 
itself decided in 1881 that the Senate 
does have a right to originate appropria- 
tion measures. In the opinion of most 
of us who are lawyers, the Senate has al- 
ways had this right; and, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] has pointed out, it is signifi- 
cant that the House never let the report 
of its Judiciary Committee come to a 
vote on the floor of the House—surely, I 
suppose, because it was felt that in that 
case the report would have been adopted. 

Whether it would have been defeated 
or not, it is a fact that it was the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which found in a report, that 
the Senate had a right to initiate appro- 
priation measures; though there were 
some dissenters in the House. Those 
are the first two facts we start with, and 
it is where we begin our discussion here 
today. Where do we find ourselves now? 
I heard nothing of this present contro- 
versy, if that is what it may be called, 
until the Senate had sent the second 
supplemental bill this year to the House. 
I can well remember that the Senate, 
in debate on the floor, and in committee 
for 2 or 3 weeks, spent a great deal of 
time on the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill. It involved matters that 
were exceedingly vital to the welfare of 
this country, to the very operation of 
our Government. 

Some Senators will recall that when 
the bill came to the floor of the Senate, 
I questioned the appropriations for the 
Secret Service, particularly since so 
many more Secret Service personnel 
were required than 2 years ago. The 
Senate, in its wisdom, thought that the 
money was an absolute necessity for the 
protection of the President and his 
family, and also for one other main rea- 
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son, involving the question of techniques 
in counterfeiting, which had become so 
efficient that the Treasury itself had to 
put more men on its payroll. It was a 
question of trying to stop the flood of 
counterfeiting that was going on in this 
country. 

There was another need involved in 
that bill, concerning a catastrophe which 
is not the kind that hits my own State. 
We do not have typhoons, or big waves, 
or catastrophes of that kind. Catastro- 
phes that hit other areas of the country 
are of general concern to the whole 
country, whether they happen to be the 
kind that strike in particular sections or 
not. I know that in my own part of the 
country we had a catastrophe of drought 
6 or 7 years ago, and due to the compas- 
sion and understanding of the people in 
the House and the Senate, ameliorative 
legislation at that time enabled people 
to stay on their farms and pull them- 
selves out of the difficult conditions in 
which they found themselves. 

So in the particular legislation of this 
year to which I have referred, there were 
involved moneys for areas along the 
eastern seaboard which had been hit so 
badly. The Senate committee held ex- 
tensive hearings on the questions in- 
volved. 

Those were just two items that oc- 
curred to me at once. 

We sent the bill to the House. When 
I voted for that bill, I thought those two 
items were absolutely necessary, or I 
would not have voted for the bill. Iam 
rii every other Senator thought like- 

se. 

What is the practical situation in 
which we are placed by the action of the 
House? Shortly after that event, we 
were told, by a series of letters that 
passed from the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee in the House to 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate, that we would 
be expected to make certain compro- 
mises, not only, in the traditional man- 
ner, as to where conference committees 
meet, but also with respect to the chair- 
manship of those committees. 

If the House originates, and has been 
permitted by custom to originate, ap- 
propriation bills, it is not unusual—and 
it is certainly not in excess of the bal- 
ance of power—that the senior Senator 
of the Appropriations Committee at the 
conference be entitled to be chairman of 
the conference. If we are going to give 
up the one right, Members of the Senate 
should at least continue to act as chair- 
men of the conferences. 

The other question raised was as to 
the place of meeting of the conference 
committees. This is a small problem to 
be concerned about unless one knows the 
practicalities of legislation. It is far 
more practical to meet on the Senate side 
than on the House side. I can remember 
being down in room F-37 day after day 
with the distinguished chairman of our 
committee when, in the course of an 
afternoon, we would answer a rolicall to 
vote on a bill, two, three, four, or even 
five times, while we were in conference 
committee downstairs. 

On the other side of the Capitol, it is 
much easier for Members of the House 
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to anticipate a rollcall. A rollcall in the 
House is very long and extensive. Roll- 
calls in the Senate take only about 15 
minutes; rolicalls in the House take a 
long time. 

So, from the sheer question of over- 
all planning, considering the way the 
Senate operates, it is far easier and more 
expedient to meet on this side of the 
Capitol. However, that question is not 
a really important one. I think the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, right off the 
reel, if I may use a colloquialism, said he 
would be willing to modify this practice 
and the conference committee could 
meet in a room somewhere near the mid- 
dle of the Capitol. 

This question is not important in it- 
self, but it is important when the Senate 
receives an appropriation bill and has ex- 
tensive hearings on it, and then brings 
the bill to the floor and discusses it at 
great length and works its will upon the 
bill, that bill should be given considera- 
tion. Instead, when the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill went to the 
House, the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee was 
immediately sent a set of ultimatums as 
to what we would do hereafter. 

I myself feel very strongly about this 
matter. In the first place, I think the 
actions of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Hayden], chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, have been ex- 
tremely restrained, considering the pro- 
vocative character of some of the com- 
munications that have been sent to him. 
It is why the Appropriations Committee 
on last Friday adopted the resolution in 
support of our distinguished chairman. 
We all feel he has done an outstanding 
job of retaining his sense of balance 
toward this whole question. 

But there is a real question here, and 
that is, Are we going to be prevented in 
this Congress from appropriating simply 
because a person or persons—I do not 
know which—have decided that they are 
going to expand the power of the other 
body? I do not believe the Senate 
should be stopped from appropriating 
simply because a bill is held up. The 
House held up the bill to which I have 
referred. Persons went without their 
salaries for a while. I believe we are 
still waiting in the Senate to vote upon 
disaster funds for the east coast, cover- 
ing States like Virginia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and other States in 
which there was need months ago. True, 
the money has not been spent. It has 
not been spent because it was not avail- 
able; but it was needed. Any part of 
this country that suffers from a disaster 
of this proportion is in need and is de- 
serving of the sympathy, understanding, 
and compassion of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate so 
much that the Senator has mentioned 
that particular item. The Senator will 
recall that there was an item of $25 mil- 
lion for disaster relief in that particular 
supplemental bill based on a request of 
the President. The Senate will also re- 
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member that when we later took up that 
matter again we had a letter from the 
Office of Emergency Planning stating 
that $15 million of the $25 million was 
sorely needed in the States extending, 
roughly, from Virginia to New York, 
and had been apportioned by the Office 
of Emergency Planning, but they had 
not been able to meet the legitimate 
requests of those agencies of government 
which had been so badly hurt. 

The Senator, I am sure, also remem- 
bers that there were other items in the 
same bill relating to the same disaster. 
One would have provided moneys for the 
Small Business Administration to make 
disaster loans to owners of stores, dwell- 
ings, and motels which had been badly 
hurt. The others were for various pur- 
poses in connection with the destruction 
which had been occasioned on the east 
coast. 

I hate to stand in the well of the Sen- 
ate 3 months later and admit that be- 
cause this argument has come up those 
needs have not yet been met. I do not 
think it is fair to the States, to the other 
units of Government, or to the citizens 
at every level who were so adversely 
affected by that destructive storm, that 
such is the case. 

I remind the distinguished Senator 
that in the same bill, in addition to many 
other emergency items, were appropria- 
tion items for the widows or beneficiaries 
of some five or six deceased Members of 
the House and of the Senate. Some of 
those Members passed away last fall. 
Those items, which I think are a sacred 
trust for the Congress to live up to as 
speedily as possible, have not yet been 
acted upon. 

I deeply regret that anything of the 
type which has happened should pre- 
vent the Congress from living up to such 
primary obligations as were included 
among the items which I mentioned, 
which were in the bill as passed by the 
Senate. I am sure the distinguished 
Senator agrees with me. 

I remind the distinguished Senator 
further that the other body did not even 
name conferees until 6 weeks after the 
Senate action, though the Senate had 
acted speedily and in time to get the 
conference report agreed to and the law 
enacted before we went home for Easter. 

I believe that at some time somebody 
will have to answer to the American peo- 
ple for these great derelictions of the 
duties of Congress which have resulted 
from this unseemly discussion. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida for em- 
phasizing and stating in such a wonder- 
ful way the point I was making about 
the things which were contained in the 
bill. What the Senator has said is en- 
tirely correct. 

I regard the passage of that bill not 
as a mere whimsy of the Senate, but as 
an attempt by the Senate to live up to 
the obligations each Senator undertook 
when he walked up to the rostrum and 
took his oath. One of the obligations 
we have is to legislate and to legislate 
adequately. 

I do not think it would be inappro- 
priate to say that there were some vital 
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items in the bill. This is perhaps the 
reason why the apointment of the House 
conferees was delayed for the 6 weeks 
of which the Senator from Florida spoke, 
and why the demands were made upon 
us at that time. 

This is a grave matter, and it must be 
determined. Congress has to provide 
appropriations. Congress has to provide 
money for the functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

I believe the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has indicated by its two reso- 
lutions and unanimous actions on those 
resolutions its full support of the chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I wish to make it clear that I 
support him fully—and not as a capri- 
cious tug of war between the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 

I do not believe, as a matter of his- 
torical interest, that either the House or 
the Senate has a right to indulge in the 
process of appropriations by saying to 
the other, “The process of appropria- 
tions which we have adopted is the one 
you shall accept, or else.” This is what 
has been done with respect to the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill. 

There is one thought I should like to 
express in conclusion. In the recent ex- 
change of correspondence it was alleged 
that the Senate had overappropriated 
compared to the House in several in- 
stances. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Independent Offices, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Maanuson] is in the 
Chamber. I have the honor to serve as 
the ranking minority member of that 
subcommittee. I know of instances, in 
respect to that bill and in respect to 
other bills, in which the appropriations 
provided by the House were not sufficient 
to meet the contractual obligations of 
the Government. 

I recall one instance when the appro- 
priations authorized by the House would 
not meet the contractual obligations of 
the Government with respect to subsi- 
dies to the supplemental airlines. Per- 
haps the Senate was acting irresponsibly 
by appropriating the money necessary to 
meet those legal obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government, but I do not think it 
Was. 

When we talk about the amount the 
Senate may have appropriated over the 
House figure, or under the House figure, 
or anything else, it seems to me we 
should consider whether the Senate was 
in the act of appropriating moneys 
needed to meet the actual contractual, 
or sometimes judgment, obligations of 
the Federal Government. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] is in the Chamber. I assure him 
of my support. I believe he has the sup- 
port of all members of the committee. 

I thank my distinguished friend from 
Virginia for yielding me this time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
thank our distinguished colleague from 
Colorado for the outstanding contribu- 
tion he had made to a clear understand- 
ing of the issues involved in this con- 
troversy. 
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PROPOSED EXCESSIVE POSTAL 
RATE INCREASES THREATEN THE 
FREE FARM PRESS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as 
American farmers begin another bounti- 
ful harvest, I want to direct the Nation’s 
attention to the contributions made by 
the free farm press to the mechaniza- 
tion and productivity of our agriculture, 
which is unequaled anywhere in the 
world—and undoubtedly arouses the 
envy of the Communist overlords of 
Russia and China unable to raise enough 
food for their oppressed populations. 

The newspapers and agriculture 
magazines, which year after year bring 
to our farm homes a flow of information 
on improving methods and practices, 
constitute one of the most enduring 
forces that make our production of food 
a marvel of achievement. 

A special reason for noting the role of 
the farm press in the 1962 harvest season 
arises from the fact that the newspapers 
and farm magazines are now fighting 
against proposed excessive postal rate 
increases which threaten the continued 
existence of many of the smaller publica- 
tions. These enormous mail hikes are 
contained in H.R. 7927, now pending 
before the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Most of the small newspapers and all 
of the farm magazines depend 100 per- 
cent upon post office delivery for their 
distribution so that any increase in 
postal rates is a very real threat to the 
existence of the farm press. 

Three national farm journals serve 
nearly 6 million farm homes, and 34 
regional and specialized farm publica- 
tions are delivered to another 4,635,000 
farms by mail. The total postage in- 
crease for their 37 publications under 
H.R. 7927 would amount to more than 
$1,748,000 on present circulation. The 
3 national farm publications lost more 
than $1 million last year, and more than 
one-half of the 34 smaller journals oper- 
ated in the red, so great care must be 
exercised to avoid the suspension of even 
1 of these essential periodicals. 

These farm magazines provide a 
steady flow of practical information 
which is not displaced either by news 
heard over the air, or by bulletins issued 
by Government services. They are 
highly valued for advice on improving 
methods and practices for economic 
gain. 

In the pages of these publications first 
appeared many of the tips that led to 
new farming practices enabling produc- 
tion to outrun the higher food consump- 
tion of a growing United States. Much 
new machinery was first shown in the 
pages of these journals, and the unre- 
mitting effort by farmers to mechanize 
their operations was nourished and fed 
by the progressive editorial policies. 

Our capacity to produce more than 
enough food to supply our country and 
our allies is one of our greatest strengths. 
The technical information and advice 
which helps to keep that capacity at peak 
level must not be shut off or interrupted 
by the death of farm journals or news- 
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papers no longer able to bear the burden 
of exorbitant postal rate increases. 

I fear we are rapidly approaching a 
situation in our postal service when rate 
hikes no longer will be the basic solution 
to the problem. Today Post Office costs 
are as much as the entire Federal budget 
only 30 years ago. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has warned that postal costs will 
reach appalling levels in the next two 
decades. 

I urge we look for our long-range pos- 
tal balance in modernization and good 
old-fashioned business economics. The 
Post Office could take a lesson from the 
American farmers who have found the 
mechanization advocated in their farm 
papers the key to greater productivity 
and lower costs of operation. 

The administration could give a boost 
to business and agriculture by indicating 
now that it will accept postal rate in- 
creases far less onerous than those pro- 
vided in H.R. 7927. I will urge great 
caution on the matter of fixing second 
and third class mail rates. 

At this critical juncture in the history 
of world relations, we can ill afford a 
decline in the unifying factors of our 
great American press. Many of my 
colleagues share this point of view. 

Low postal rates contributed to the 
establishment of the farm press and their 
preservation has enabled the farm papers 
to grow as agriculture expanded. The 
long-established Federal Government 
policy of economic postal delivery for 
our daily and small weekly newspapers, 
and our diversified regional and national 
farm magazines must not be weakened 
or abandoned. 

Mr. President, in an editorial pub- 
lished in the Kansas Farmer on Febru- 
ary 17, 1962, the following statement 
appeared: 

Last year, Kansas Farmer mailed 3,144,000 
copies in its 24 issues, Should the pro- 
posed increase be imposed, Kansas Farmer's 
postal bill would be increased $31,440 a year. 
Publishers are pointing out to their readers 
the unfairness of the 136-percent increase 
scheduled for second-class mail as compared 
to only 25 percent for first and third class. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the full editorial to which I have 
referred, together with an editorial en- 
titled “Let’s Reason Together,” pub- 
lished in the Ohio Farmer; an editorial 
entitled “As Arizona Farmer Sees It,” 
published in the Arizona Farmer on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1962; an editorial entitled 
Postal Bill Self-Defeating,” published 
in the Nebraska Farmer on March 3, 
1962; an editorial entitled “We Need 
Your Help,” published in the Farmer- 
Stockman, March 1962; an editorial en- 
titled Postal Increases Peril Farm Pa- 
pers,” published in the Prairie Farmer 
(Il.) March 3, 1962; an editorial en- 
titled “Postal Rates” published in the 
Michigan Farmer on February 17, 1962; 
an editorial entitled “Mail Costs Trouble 
Farm Papers,” published in the Mon- 
tana Farmer-Stockman; an editorial en- 
titled The Facts About Magazines and 
Postal Rates,” published in the Progres- 
sive Farmer in April 1962; and an edi- 
torial entitled “Fight for Life,” published 
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in the Pennsylvania Farmer on Febru- 
ary 10, 1962. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the Kansas Farmer, Feb. 17, 1962] 


PROPOSED POSTAL RATE HIKE THREATENS LIFE 
OF FARM MAGAZINES 


Existence of many publications, including 
farm magazines, is threatened by enormous 
postal rate increases provided in a bill now 
before the U.S. Congress. The bill, which 
would boost second-class mail rates by over 
135 percent, has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It will come next before the 
Senate. 

Farm publications, as well as a number of 
farm organizations, are voicing strong op- 
position to the proposed hike in rates under 
which their magazines are mailed. James 
Milholland, Jr., president of Home State 
Farm Publications, Inc., a group of eight 
farm publications, of which Kansas Farmer 
is one, says “this unfair increase would mark 
the end of many agricultural publishing 
companies.” 

Last year, Kansas Farmer mailed 3,144,000 
copies in its 24 issues. Should the proposed 
increase be imposed, Kansas Farmer’s postal 
bill would be increased $31,440 a year. Pub- 
lishers are pointing out to their readers the 
unfairness of the 136-percent increase sched- 
uled for second-class mail as compared to 
only 25 percent for first and third class. 

The executive committee of the National 
Grange has voiced strong opposition to the 
postal bill. Herschel Newsom, grange master, 
in a letter to the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, said: 

“We respectfully call to the attention of 
Congress the invaluable services rendered 
farmers and the Nation by the agricultural 
press, and we suggest that the need for a 
continuation of those services outweighs any 
possible, temporary gain in revenue resulting 
from the proposed increase in postal rates. 

“The proposed postal rate increase, virtu- 
ally doubling present mailing costs, would 
impose on the hundreds of magazines which 
serve rural Americans an additional burden 
which could not be borne by a substantial 
number of these publications. 

“Any decrease in the number of publica- 
tions serving farmers would, in our opinion, 
have the effect of limiting information avail- 
able to farmers. An informed agriculture, 
we believe, is a prerequisite to sound deci- 
sions and preservation of our democratic 
processes. 

“American farmers are the most efficient 
and productive in the world because they 
have been and are the best informed in the 
world. Newspapers and magazines serving 
farmers have had an indispensable part in 
application of technological advancements 
in the production and distribution of foods 
and fibers, through dissemination of accurate 
information. 

“To impose additional financial burdens 
on those publications at this time would, in 
our opinion, limit the availability of infor- 
mation needed by farmers in making wise 
decisions on many problems which face 
American agriculture now and in the years 
immediately ahead. 

“Freedom of the press, one of our most 
priceless heritages guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, can be nulli- 
fied by imposing on the press excessive and 
unjustified costs as readily as by the imposi- 
tion of direct Government censorship.” 


From the Ohio Farmer] 
Ler’s REASON ToGETHER—THE POSTAL RATE 
INCREASE 


Few of us can be entirely objective in our 
thinking about issues which affect us great- 
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ly. We're likely to be like the southern 
gentleman who wrote “An Unbiased History 
of the Civil War From a Southerner’s View- 
point.” It’s natural to consider first how 
something will affect you and your business. 
Editors, along with everyone else, share this 
quirk of human nature. 

This is why until now we've refrained 
from saying anything about the postal rate 
increases pending in Congress. For, the 
second-class increases, if signed into law, 
will mark the end of many agricultural pub- 
lishing companies. The postal bill, H.R. 
7927, has already been passed by the House 
of Representatives and is awaiting action in 
the Senate. 

Whether our company makes or loses 
money is of only secondary interest to you. 
The thing you're concerned about is the 
service we render you. And, whether the 
postal rate increase will shut off a flow of 
information that’s of real value and help. 

Our publisher can say what the rate in- 
crease will do to our company. He says: 
“The first increase in the bill, which will be- 
come effective July 1, 1962, will add $110,500 
to our present costs. The second increase, 
which becomes effective July 1, 1963, will 
add an additional $110,500 to our present 
costs. In a period of 12 months one of our 
major expenses will be increased $221,000 or 
136 percent. I know of no industry or busi- 
ness in this country which could sustain an 
increase of 136 percent in 12 months and 
still survive. Agricultural publishing is no 
exception.” 

Probably more important than the in- 
crease is the way it is to be applied. Every- 
one must admit there’s need for higher post- 
age rates if some of the deficit is eliminated. 
But, this proposal is to raise the rate a half 
cent per piece of mail on July 1 and another 
half cent 6 months later. It's based upon 
number mailed and not weight. Thus, a 
“fat” national magazine weighing several 
times as much as a farm magazine would 
pay exactly the same increase. This would 
penalize the smaller publications at the ex- 
pense of the “bigs.” 

The executive committee of the National 
Grange has studied the proposal and what it 
will do to the flow of agricultural informa- 
tion. National Master Herschel D. Newsom 
has already expressed to Congress “our deep 
concern over possible hasty action on H.R. 
7927 which, among other things, provides for 
a substantial increase in second-class mail 
rates.” 

His message continued: “We respectfully 
call to the attention of Congress the invalu- 
able services rendered farmers and the Na- 
tion by the agricultural press, and suggest 
that the need for a continuation of these 
services outweighs any possible, temporary 
gain in revenue resulting from the proposed 
increase in postal rates. 

“The proposed postal rate increase, vir- 
tually doubling present mailing costs, would 
impose on the hundreds of magazines which 
serve rural Americans an additional burden 
which could not be borne by a substantial 
number of these publications. 

“To impose additional financial burdens 
on these publications at this time would, 
in our opinion, limit the availability of in- 
formation needed by farmers in making wise 
decisions on many problems which face 
American agriculture now and in the years 
immediately ahead. 

“Freedom of the press, one of our priceless 
heritages guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States, can be nullified by impos- 
ing on the press excessive and unjustified 
costs as readily as by the imposition of direct 
Government censorship.” 

Herschel Newsom is not thinking especially 
about the future of farm magazines. He’s 
mostly concerned about the future of rural 
America, And, he’s convinced that the flow 
of information through farm magazines must 
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continue for the good of everyone, farm and 
city person alike. 


[From the Arizona Farmer, Feb. 24, 1962] 


As ARIZONA FARMER SEES IT—FARM PAPERS 
IN PERIL 

Agricultural papers will be fighting, per- 
haps for their very lives, when bills for 
drastic postal rate increases come up in 
the Senate around March 1. 

If second-class rates are raised more than 
100 percent, as some administration and 
Congressmen advocate, it will mean the 
death of many State publications and will 
seriously cripple larger ones of regional or 
national stature. 

Six times in the last 9 years, second-class 
rates have been raised 10 percent. The limit 
has been reached with periodicals, like farm 
papers, which cannot turn to other means 
of distribution but must go through the 
mails. 

At the same time the free mailing privi- 
leges to foreign governments have been ex- 
tended and broadened. Tons and tons of 
Soviet propaganda are distributed at the 
expense of the U.S. taxpayer. And everyone 
knows how much “junk mail” he finds in 
his box, all handled at less than cost. 

Agricultural publishers have always pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that they were 
performing a valuable public service, within 
the meaning of the Postal Act of 1879. Now 
it is proposed that that service shall be 
greatly curtailed and, in some cases, 
terminated. 


From the Nebraska Farmer, Mar. 3, 1962] 
POSTAL BILL SELF-DEFEATING 


Legislation which may actually mean life 
or death to some small magazines is now 
being considered in Congress. It is a bill 
which would increase postal rates steeply in 
some classes. 

Magazines and newspapers are now paying 
nearly twice what they did 10 years ago for 
mail service. In addition they do much of 
the handling of their product to take the 
workload off the post office. They are sack- 
ing, sorting and hauling their publications 
to trains to keep post office work to a mini- 
mum. 

The new legislation as it now stands would 
double the mailing charges again, not in 10 
years but in 2 years. This legislation has 
been passed by the House of Representatives 
in Washington. 

If the Senate should concur in the House- 
passed bill and make it into law, it would 
be nothing short of tragedy because the 
new rates would defeat their own purpose. 
They would not halt the so-called postal 
deficit; they would further diminish the dis- 
tribution of magazines and newspapers. 
Eighty magazines, including two farm pub- 
lications, have died in the last 10 years. 
What is proposed now would increase this 
decimation. 

It is just not possible for many smaller 
publications to survive under the House pro- 
posal. It is to be hoped that the Senate 
will not let their death knell be sounded. 


From the Farmer-Stockman, March 1962] 
We NEED Your HELP 


A postal rate increase that would deal a 
crippling blow to newspapers and magazines 
is pending in Congress. It is part of a pro- 
posed general raise in rates that would also 
affect users of first-class mail, bulk mailings 
to “Mr. Boxholder,” and parcel post, although 
not on an equitable basis. Congressmen 
and Government bureaus would continue to 
enjoy free mailings under their precious 
franking privilege. 

Post office receipts have been running 
about 15 percent below costs, but the Presi- 
dent has asked that first class postage rates 
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be raised 25 percent, with stamps going from 
4 cents to 5 cents each. 

We don’t have access to post office records 
showing what it costs to handle various 
classes of mail, but we do know what it 
costs to mail the Farmer-Stockman to you 
and other readers, In 1946 we paid the post 
* office $19,434 for this service, after we had 
sorted the magazines, tied them in bundles 
by post offices and placed them in mail sacks 
ready to ship. Im 1961, we paid $55,871, four 
times as much. If this latest is 
enacted, our annual postal bill will double 
again, running to $106,631 a year. It would 
add 1 cent a copy to our cost, as it would 
to every other newspaper and magazine using 
a second-class permit. We think that this 
increase, on top of the previous series of rate 
raises, is too much. 

Perhaps you agree. If you do, we'd appre- 
ciate it if you would write and tell your Con- 
gressman and Senator what you think about 
it. The good old days of 2-cent postage and 
penny postcards are gone forever, but your 
Congressman can still send you his explana- 
tion of this money-raising bill without 
stamps. Please write him now, while the 
present low 4-cent rates are still in effect. 


{From the Illinois Prairie Farmer, Mar. 3, 
1962] 


POSTAL INCREASES PERIL Farm PAPERS 


You farm folks who know what it is to 
run a business in the face of rising costs will 
want to know about a serious situation that 
faces farm papers. The postal increase bill, 
H.R. 7927, which recently passed the House 
of Representatives in W and which 
boosts letter postage rates to 5 cents, threat- 
ens the very existence of farm publications. 
This bill proposes an increase which for 
Prairie Parmer alone would amount to 
around $100,000 a year. This boost is close 
to our entire annual budget for editorial 
staff and services. It comes on top of six 
previous postal increases that we have ab- 
sorbed over the past 10 years. 

All publishing costs, Itke farm costs, have 
gone up rapidly in the 15 years since World 
War II. A recent survey of farm publications 
showed that since 1946 the per page cost of 
producing and printing farm papers has gone 
up 84 percent while in the same period the 
average increase in per page cost of mailing 
the paper has gone up 164 percent. 

There has been much talk over the years 
about postal subsidies to pers and 
magazines. It is true that such subsidies did 
exist as a part of the American plan to get 
information and news out to all people wher- 
ever they might be scattered over the length 
and breadth of the land. Low postal rates 
were especially intended to assist the circu- 
lation of local country weeklies and farm 
papers in rural areas. But any special treat- 
ment has evaporated quickly with one rate 
increase after another in recent years. This 
trend has hit hard the farm papers which 
must be distributed through the mails rather 
than on newsstands, and which have fur- 
nished an indispensable link between farm 
people and the information they need for 
good farming. 

We also hear it said nowadays that this in- 
formation is no necessary because 
farm production is ahead of demand. Some 
have even proposed that we close down our 
experiment stations and the pipelines for 
carrying their materials so that consump- 
tion can catch up.“ 

They forget that you cannot turn off and 
on such 100-year-old institutions as our 
land-grant colleges and Prairie Farmer. The 
time is sure to come when we will need 
every bit of agricultural production we can 
muster. Certainly that small but important 
percentage of our population which has to 
carry the responsibility of feeding the Na- 
tion and caring for the land deserves and 
requires the best in the new science and up- 
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to-date information on both the economics 
and politics of farming. 

Prairie Farmer goes to bat for its readers 
whenever we see a need. Perhaps you would 
like to go to bat for us. If so, sit down and 
write a letter to your Senators in Washing- 
ton. The address is Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. IT you think Prairie 
Farmer and the other farm papers you sub- 
scribe for are important to you and to your 
business, ask your Senators to keep this in 
mind when they take up the postal increase 
bil, 

Do it right away, because the next few 
weeks are critical. 


[From the East Mi 
Feb. 17, 1962] 


PostaL RATES 


Much has been said in the newspapers and 
over the radio and TV stations about the 
need for more revenue to meet a consider- 
able deficit in our postal services. We want 
our readers to know our position on the sit- 
uation and the legislation being advanced in 
the U.S. Congress as a remedy. 

We're firm believers that America can be 
only as strong as its people. We favor every 
generation taking care of its own obligations, 
with each segment of our society accepting 
the responsibility for its group. 
This includes the postal deficit. It should 
be eliminated. But no legislation should 
be adopted until after full and careful con- 
sideration is given to determining the extent 
of responsibility each user of the services 
should bear. We sincerely feel that so far 
this has not been done. In fact, evidence 
would indicate little if amy credit has been 
given farm „ such as Michigan 
Farmer, for their services to the progress of 
our country. There’s failure to appreciate 
that farm magazines are actually service 
publications going into rural homes on a reg- 
ular schedule. Not just free material of 
uncertain frequency and quality and value 
cluttering up mailboxes whether wanted or 
not. Folks must show their definite interest 
in the magazine by paying a commonly 
known annual subscription price, which 
proves that interest to any persons or con- 
cerns wishing to know. 

We're proud of the fact that independent 
surveys among farm folks over the Nation 
have shown liberal credit and praise given 
farm magazines for helping them to be the 
most effective and efficient farmers in the 
world. Farm leaders have declared that 
without these magazines American agri- 
culture would lose some of its present leader- 
ship over similar workers in other lands, 
especially where communism dominates. 

The proposed law now in the Senate would 
increase the postage rate on our eight farm 
magazines some 136 percent by July 1, 1963. 
All will be seriously handicapped in their 
efforts to serve readers. farm maga- 
zines cannot survive this sharp rise in mail- 
ing costs. American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and National Grange officials have 
voiced deep concern over this to Members of 
the Congress. Undoubtedly many of our 
readers would be interested in doing likewise. 
We're sure their Senators—Hon. PHILIP A. 
Hart and Hon. Patrick V. McNamara in the 
Senate Office Building at Washington, D.C.— 
would like to hear from them. 

And we welcome any sincere and honest 
assistance volunteered to support our pres- 
entation before the Senate in behalf of farm 
Magazines serving the rural folks of our 
Nation, who in turn serve all of the people 
of America with an abundance of good food. 


[From the Montana Farmer-Stockman] 
Mar. Costs TROUBLE FARM PAPERS 
Farm papers and other publications would 


be in serious trouble if postal bill H.R. 7927, 
now being considered by the Senate postal 


an Parmer, 
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committee, should be enacted. This destruc- 
tive measure would arbitrarily impose a per 
copy charge in addition to the presemt sec- 
ond-class rates which have themselves been 
increased 90 percent in the last 10 years. 

Under the new proposal, Montana Farmer- 
Stockman’s total second-class mailing costs 
would be further increased by more than 100 
percent. 

The method of increasing second-class 
mailing charges in the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate would cost farm papers rela- 
tively more than most publications because 
farm papers go direct to their subscribers 
by mail. 

In the case of Montana Farmer-Stockman, 
100 percent of our circulation goes through 
the mails to our subscribers. We have no 
newsstand circulation. 

Cost accountants of the publishing indus- 
try have made studies which indicate that 
second-class mail is already paying its way 
in the post office operation at present rates. 
Papers and magazines are sacked in the mail- 
ing rooms of the publication. The sacks are 
marked to show train designations so there 
is little or no handling of this outgoing mail 
in the post office. 

Agricultural publishers have always oper- 


‘ated on the assumption that their 


publica- 
tions perform a valuable publie service. 
Countless surveys have demonstrated that 
farmers and ranchers rely upon the farm 
press far more than any other source for up- 
to-date information about farming methods 
and practices, and farm problems generally. 
Under present conditions farm papers 
would be compelled to pass along to readers 
and advertisers in the form of increased rates 
any such drastic increases as proposed in the 
new postal bill. It is to be hoped that more 
careful consideration will be given to this 
measure in the Senate than was given in the 
House and that this inequitable increase will 
be greatly modified. However, there is no 
assurance that such will be the case. 


From the Progressive Farmer, April 1962} 
Were War You To Know THE Facrs ABOUT 
MAGAZINES AND POSTAL RATES 


The U.S. House of tatives has 
passed a postal bill that will threaten the 
life of many magazines if it also passes 
the Senate and becomes law. It adds tre- 
mendously to the cost of doing business 
at a particularly bad time for magazines, 
as we will point out. 

Over the years, the Post Office Department 
has led the people of the Nation to believe 
that its annual deficlts—this year $843 mil- 
lion—are a subsidy to those of us who use 
the mails. 

This $843 million figure is what Senator 
OLın JoHNsTon, chairman of the Senate 
Post Office Committee, calls a phantom 
deficit. We want to tell you why this is 
true. 

First, the Post Office Department is not a 
business in the usually accepted meaning 
of the word. Of the 35,000 post offices we 
now operate, probably 28,000 of them lose 
money. Too small to have any chance of 
ever making a profit, many post offices are 
kept open entirely as a convenience to local 
people. But, said Postmaster General Day 
recently in Houston, Tex., in fulfilling our 
obligation to provide service to all the 
people, we quite properly keep them open. 

Now thousands of money-losing post offices 
is just one of many services the Post Office 
Department renders people of the Nation 
free of charge or at cut rates. In his in- 
teresting biography of Senator Orr] JOHN- 
STON, which we suggest you read, “Senator for 
the South,“ Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
N. V., John E. Huss lists 19 public services 
provided by the Post Office Department. 
Included among the 19 are such services as: 

Free delivery of newspapers within county 
where published. 
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Special low rates for nonprofit: religious 
and scientific publications. 

The greatest public service of all, rural 
free delivery, costs four or five times as much 
as it brings to the Post Office Department 
in revenue. No public utility operated for 
profit would or could carry such a financial 
load, But our Government would be foolish 
to drop R.F.D. because to do so would isolate 
a large part of our Nation. 

What we would like Progressive Farmer 
subscribers to realize is that this $843 mil- 
lion deficit of the Post Office Department 
includes these public-service costs. There 
is good reason to believe that if all public- 
service costs were wrung out of the $843 
million deficit, it would shrink to at least 
half its size. 

The administration has never been willing 
to separate the strictly business operations 
of the Post Office Department from its public 
services. It has frequently gone to Congress 
with rate increases that would make mail 
users pay the greater part of these public- 
service costs. The public services are well 
worth the money. But they are for the bene- 
fit of all of the people, and the people should 
pay for them. 

A good dose of efficiency would heal most 
of the Post Office Department’s “actual” def- 
icit that remains after subtracting public- 
service costs. Senator JOHNSTON says “the 
burning issue in the post office situation is 
better service for less money.” And Deputy 
Postmaster General Brawley has stated that 
about $300 million could be saved by the 
mechanization and modernization of postal 
equipment and methods. 

Moreover, magazine publishers are not sat- 
isfied they are getting a fair deal from the 
Post Office Department in its allocation of 
costs against different classes of mail. It is 
often claimed that first-class mail (letter 
mail) pays its way—and that the big losses 
are in distributing publications under 
second-class rates. Magazine folks are con- 
vinced that many post office costs would not 
be necessary were it not for first-class mail. 
But second- and third-class mail is made to 
share these costs. 


LETTER MAIL HAS PRIORITY 


Second class mail is handled during slack 
time. It is the letter mail that often has 
to be handled as many as 20 times. It must 
be picked up, carried to station, canceled, 
sorted, bundled, bagged, and sent to its des- 
tination, where it must be resorted, routed, 
and delivered. 

On the other hand, the Progressive Farmer 
makes it easy for the Post Office Department 
to handle your copy of the magazine. All 
copies for a rural route are mailed so a 
carrier can quickly pick up all copies for his 
route. We place all copies for each post office 
in a separate sack. These sacks are delivered 
by the Progressive Farmer directly to the 
Birmingham railroad stations and post office 
truck terminal and to reentry points. 

The Progressive Farmer has never opposed 
reasonable rate increases. We realize that 
the cost of doing business is going up. Even 
though the Post Office Department is in part 
a public-service institution, we don’t expect 
it to distribute our magazine at a loss. We 
do feel that if the Post Office Department 
will take three steps there will be no need 
for such an exorbitant rate increase as that 
which recently passed the House: 

1. Take public-service costs entirely out of 
the budget on which postal rates are based. 

2. Modernize its operations. 

3. Fairly allocate costs of handling the dif- 
ferent classes of mail. 

Second-class postage rates have been in- 
creased six times since 1951, for total in- 
creases of 89 percent to us. This increase 
has taken place even though in recent years 
our circulation has stayed about even and we 
have had a definite decline in business, 
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which has meant fewer pages and fewer 
pounds going into the mails. If the House 
bill becomes law, the Progressive Farmer's 
second-class postage bill by 1963 will be 48 
percent higher than it is now. And it will be 
190 percent higher than in 1951. Verily, 
many magazines are about to be raised out 
of business. 5 

Some folks say to us: “Why are you wor- 
ried about postal rates? You pass all costs 
on to advertisers and subscribers, anyway.“ 

Well, in times past, we have passed on to 
advertisers a part of added mailing costs. 
But as magazine advertising rates have gone 
up, volume of business has gone down. It 
is highly unlikely that farm es can 
meet increased postage costs by further in- 
creasing advertising rates. 

“Why don’t you make subscribers pay 
more?” is often asked. True, $1 a year is 
mighty cheap for 12 issues of the Progres- 
sive Farmer, which would make a book of 
valuable information at least 1,200 pages 
thick. Nowadays, almost any book of 400 
pages, even a trashy novel, will sell for $4 
to 85. 

A few years ago, one major farm maga- 
zine increased its basic subscription price 
from $1 to $2 a year. What happened? Its 
subscribers still sent in the same amount of 
money, but it paid for only half as much 
time. The magazine found that the added 
expense of going back for an order more 
often ran its costs way up. So farm maga- 
zines know by dearly bought experience that 
raising the subscription price is no answer 
to increased postage costs. 

Of all the bad effects of the bill to raise 
postal rates, none will be worse than its ef- 
fects on farmers, if it results in putting 
farm magazines out of business. Nowhere 
else in the world are so few farmers feeding 
and clothing so many so well as in these 
United States. Moreover, all surveys among 
farm families that we have seen over a 
period of many years show that farm publi- 
cations run far ahead of all other sources 
in bringing farm families new ideas about 
improved farm practices. Herschel D. 
Newsom, master of the National Grange, 
says: “American farmers are the most effi- 
cient and productive in the world because 
they have been and are the best informed 
in the world.” As a longtime distinguished 
spokesman for farm people, he declares that 
magazines serving farmers “have had an in- 
dispensable part in the production of abun- 
dant food and fiber through dissemination of 
accurate information.” 

Many problems will face American agri- 
culture as it passes through the almost rev- 
olutionary changes of the next 5 years. To 
keep farmers adequately informed by sound 
and wise counsel and discussion is going 
to be important not only to farmers but to 
our national welfare. 

[From the Pennsylvania Farmer, Feb. 10, 
1962] 


FIGHT rox LIFE 


If your farm papers no longer get to your 
mailboxes, you can blame the staggering 
second class postage rate hikes passed by the 
House of Representatives in Washington last 
month. The Murray amendment to H.R. 
7927 needs only Senate endorsement to take 
its deadly effect. 

Let us see what this bill means to Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer in actual figures. Our costs 
of mailing the paper to you during 1961 were 
$28,791. The amendment requires a half 
cent additional per copy beginning July 1, 
1962. This would add $19,626 to our cost 
and the total then would be more than 
$48,000. An additional half cent per copy is 
scheduled to go into effect on July 1, 1963. 
This would zoom our postage costs to nearly 
$68,043 a year. Thus there would be an in- 
crease over present costs of over 68 percent 
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next July, and an increase of over 136 percent 
starting in July 1963. 

Since 1952, farm papers have sustained 
six increases. These have raised the second 
class postage rates about 130 percent. We 
could go along with reasonable increases, 
but these are unreasonable. 

We have to depend upon the mails to get 
our magazine to you. We could not afford to 
set up our own delivery service as do the 
Papers in urban areas. Our readership 
checks indicate you desire to have our maga- 
zine continue to come to your home. The 
surveys tells us you like our paper because 
it keeps you informed on the latest infor- 
mation from the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, methods used by the better farmers 
over the State, and everything in the way of 
significant developments in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

When a postage increase bill was up for 
consideration at the last Congress, a ma- 
jority of the members of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee recog- 
nized the educational value of farm papers 
and reasonable increases were proposed. 
Among the members of this committee from 
Pennsylvania were Mrs. KATHRYN E. GRANA- 
HAN, Of the 2d District of Philadelphia, and 
ROBERT J. CORBETT, of the 29th District of the 
city of Pittsburgh. 

Like the cost-price squeeze on the farm, 
we have had constantly increasing costs. 
These cannot be passed on to advertisers 
due to competition from other mediums. 
Most of the income from subscriptions goes 
to our sales representatives. In fact it costs 
us money to secure paid circulation and 
therefore we cannot look to this source to 
help pay for the increased costs. 

The Senate committee that will consider 
a bill similar to the House version is as fol- 
lows: OLIN JOHNSTON, South Carolina; A. S. 
MIKE Monroney, Oklahoma; RALPH W. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Texas; B. EVERETT Jorpan, North 
Carolina; JENNINGS RANDOLPH, West Vir- 
gina; FRANK CARLSON; Kansas; Hiram L. 
Fonc, Hawaii; CaLes Boccs, Delaware; and 
our own JosePH S. CLARK, from Pennsyl- 
vania. We will be in touch with them and 
apprise them of this dangerous attack on 
the farm press. 

We just want our readers to know the 
significance of these postage rate increases. 
Many jobs are bound to disappear not only 
in publishing but in printing and related 
fields. We thought it was the objective in 
Washington to create jobs, not to do away 
with them. 


Mr. KUCHEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE U.S. 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
year ago Congress passed a bill which 
established the U.S. Travel Service. I 
happened to be the author of the bill. 
It was considered by the committee of 
which I was chairman. Subsequently 
the bill was signed by the President. 
This week marks the first anniversary 
of a new program—the U.S. Travel Serv- 
ice. The official celebration of the birth- 
day will be held in Seattle during Visit 
U.S.A. Day on July 15 and 16 at the 
World’s Fair. 

But I do not want to let this day pass 
without calling attention to some of the 
accomplishments of this agency in the 
12 short months it has been in opera- 
tion. As Senators know, the Travel 
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Service was created for two purposes: 
To help reverse the heavy imbalance in 
our international travel account—an im- 
balance which last year was the equiva- 
lent of nearly one-half of our entire pay- 
ments defleit and, maybe even more 
important, to help improve internation- 
al understanding of the United States, 
on the theory that America’s best prop- 
aganda is America itself. 

In moving ahead with its job, here is 
just a partial list of what USTS has 
done to date: 

Established offices in 8 foreign 
countries—printed and distributed some 
4.3 million pieces of promotional litera- 
ture, in 7 languages, in 30 countries 
abroad—conducted a major advertising 
campaign in European newspapers— 
held a series of 6 regional meetings, with 
delegates from all 50 States, to promote 
better host facilities here at home— 
helped to make substantial improve- 
ments in Government procedures affect- 
ing travel from abroad. 

But the important question is, “How 
well is all of this paying off?” And here 
the news is really encouraging. During 
the first 4 months of 1962, the number 
of business and pleasure travelers from 
abroad increased by 16 percent over last 
year. Let us look at some of the in- 
dividual country figures: Australia, up 
19 percent; Brazil, up 21 percent; Switz- 
erland, up 25 percent; France, up 52 
percent; Colombia, up 84 percent. 

Those are typical of some of the coun- 
tries that took advantage of the program 
and it indicates the travel that has in- 
creased between nationals of those coun- 
tries and our own. 

If the trend continues, 1962 will show 
by far the greatest number of new vis- 
itors to our country of any previous 


year. 

I think these figures speak for them- 
selves. I think they show that we who 
championed this program from the be- 
ginning have the right to feel a little 
proud on the basis of returns to date. 

I am sure that congratulations are in 
order for Secretary Hodges, USTS Di- 
rector Voit Gilmore, and his staff. 

I hope that those figures will continue 
to rise. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat, I 
wish also to pay a sincere compliment 
to the Visa and Passport Division of the 
State Department. That division has 
particularly set itself to a simplification 
of passport and visa procedures so that 
people of other countries may more easily 
visit the United States. They have ren- 
dered excellent service. Miss Frances 
Knight, who has been the Director of 
the program, has shown great energy 
and interest in the program, and it has 
paid off. In terms of dollars and cents, 
it is one area in which we shall be able 
to show some progress in our interna- 
tional trade deficit balance. 

i thank the Senator from California 
for yielding to me. He is one of those 
who sponsored the program. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I fully associate myself 
with his comments, and join with him 
in the salute he has given to Miss 
Frances Knight. 
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NEW CANADIAN TARIFF SERIOUSLY 
AFFECTS AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
launching of the European Economic 
Community and the concurrent virtual 
exhaustion of bargaining power under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
pose a far-reaching problem for Amer- 
ica. We shortly will debate legislation 
which will establish policies the United 
States will follow for perhaps decades 
to come in carrying on commerce with 
other free nations. 

The great significance of the forth- 
coming debate and the legislation to be 
presented this body was foreshadowed 
by President Kennedy in his Inde- 
pendence Day address at historic In- 
dependence Hall. If this Nation is to 
join in a declaration of interdependence 
such as he envisioned we must have a 
stable foundation for our economy and 
it is imperative that our trade relations 
be mutually advantageous. 

We must not—and I as a Senator will 
not give up any of our American sover- 
eignty or relinquish the responsibility to 
look after our own interests in any ef- 
forts to strengthen ties among the de- 
mocracies and freedom-loving peoples. 
The task of preparing for im 
ence may be arduous. ‘As a warming of 
what obstacles may lie ahead, a rather 
ugly situation has developed which 
throws a shadow over America’s relations 
with a fine next-door neighbor, Canada. 

On the eve of hearings by the Senate 
Finance Committee on new trade policy 
legislation, the complexity of our task 
has been demonstrated by imternal 
troubles of our warm friends in the Do- 
minion of Canada. The drastic steps 
which Prime Minister Diefenbaker re- 
cently took—devaluation of Canada’s 
currency and what are termed “tempo- 
rary” tariff increases—compound our 
difficulties. 

The unilateral moves made by Canada 
a fortnight ago included immediate im- 
position of 2 virtual surtax on imports, 
ranging from 5 to 15 percent and apply- 
ing to a vast range of commodities. 
American agriculture will be particularly 
affected by this blow. I wish to direct 
attention of my colleagues from differ- 
ent sections of the country, especially 
those whose States are substantial pro- 
ducers of fruits, vegetables, and meats, 
to the impact which can adversely affect 
the economy of large areas. 

The full scope of the Canadian action 
has not been thoroughly appreciated, I 
fear, due to incomplete announcement 
of the way the tariff boost would apply 
to agricultural imports. The immediate 
reports from the Dominion suggested 
the principal effect of the emergency 
tariffs would be on nonessential or lux- 
ury items, and of minor significance. I 
am advised that in actuality the so-called 
temporary surtax will be imposed on 161 
food commodities in 26 groups. Of pri- 
mary concern are many of the products 
which we in California grow in substan- 
tial quantity, known as specialty crops. 
I suggest that a number of other agri- 
cultural producing regions of the United 
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States compete with my State in the 
growing of these crops. 

The export of fruits and vegetables 
from the United States to Canada is not 
any insignificant activity. Figures I 
have been furnished from the American 
Embassy at Ottawa show that our neigh- 
bors in the Dominion have been taking 
in the neighborhood of $100 million 
worth of fruits and about half that vol- 
ume of vegetables annually during recent 
years. The exact figures for 1961 were 
$114 million for fruits and $54 million for 
vegetables, measured in terms of the pre- 
devaluation Canadian dollar. Of course, 
since the worth of Canadian currency 
has been adjusted downward, the return 
to American producers for a similar 
quantity now would be less. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at the end of my 
remarks a table showing the Canadian 
fruit and vegetable imports from the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
grievous danger implicit in the imposi- 
tion of a temporary additional tariff is 
further shown by figures reflecting both 
Canadian agricultural imports and ex- 
ports. Over the past decade, American 
producers saw their shipments to Canada 
rise from $274 million in 1950 to $416 
million in 1960. Canadian agricultural 
shipments to the United States fluctu- 
ated materially over this period but in 
all except 2 of the 11-year period had 
a worth of at least $200 million. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks a table showing Canadian 
agricultural imports and exports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me give one illus- 
tration of the painful nature of Canada’s 
emergency action. The San Joaquin 
Valley of California is a leading source 
of grapes. Production of raisins is a 
vital part of that agricultural activity. 
Canada now has a tariff of 3 cents per 
pound on raisins, an admitted prefer- 
ential duty ostensibly to protect Austra- 
lia, although the Australian varieties are 
markedly different and enjoy a price 
advantage naturally. The new sur- 
charge on American grapes and raisins 
is 5 percent. At the current price of 
20 cents per pound for raisins, the total 
duty thus will be approximately 20 per- 
cent of the value. On table grapes, worth 
$4 per erate at the point of entry, the 
tariff will amount to 20 cents per crate. 
Last year California’s raisin and grape 
shipments to the Dominion were valued 
at more than $15 million. 

As we all know and readily admit, 
trade to be advantageous must be a two- 
way street. Canada’s action in putting 
another layer of bricks on a tariff wall 
makes it harder to achieve such a goal. 
This temporary surcharge is ina og a 
deplorable since the Dominion in the 
past several months has been enjoying 
a spectacular increase in its lumber ship- 
ments to the United States and Canada’s 
timber exports have gravely endangered 
the American forest products industry. 


With- 
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Regarding this aspect of United States- 
Canada trade relations, I want to sug- 
gest, Mr. President, that the Dominion 
is asking this country to turn the other 
cheek at a time when we already have 
felt the sting of persistent slaps. 

The American lumber industry plight 
has given many of my colleagues in both 
this body and the other Chamber tre- 
mendous concern. Those of us from the 
West, members from both political 
parties, have been exploring every serious 
suggestion for means of preventing the 
forest products industry in the United 
States from being driven to the wall. The 
acute situation is emphasized by the fact 
that a recent report showed cargo ton- 
nage moving through the Panama Canal 
last year hit a ney all-time peak and a 
large proportion of the increase was at- 
tributed to Canadian lumber ship- 
ments—undoubtedly in foreign-flag ves- 
sels—into east coast ports. 

The United States wants to see 
Canada prosperous and economically 
healthy. We appreciate the urgency of 
the Dominion’s problems, as is evident 
from our willingness to lend financial as- 
sistance as well as to avoid retaliation 
against her products. But we cannot in 
this body prepare to take up trade legis- 
lation looking toward elimination of bar- 
riers when one of the other freedom- 
loving peoples, with whom we enjoy the 
most cordial of international relations, 
arbitrarily takes such a drastic step as 
raising tariffs a substantial amount on a 
long list of items which figure promi- 
nently in our mutual commerce. 

From the viewpoint of California, 
which is especially concerned with Can- 
ada’s surcharge on agricultural com- 
modities, I express the hope that this 
disturbing action truly will be temporary. 
I fervently hope we soon will find out 
that our neighbors in the Dominion have 
not cemented another layer of bricks on 
a tariff wall but instead have only topped 
the present low barrier with some easily 
removable wire. This would be particu- 
larly appropriate because I recall that 
in the past when our own Government 
was reported contemplating restrictions 
on Canadian imports the California fruit 
and vegetable industry advocated vir- 
tually free access for Dominion pro- 
ducers to the United States. 

I would like to see the executive branch 
of our Government sit down promptly in 
a friendly fashion with those who almost 
certainly will be fellow occupants of the 
“new House” which President Kennedy 
predicted on the Fourth of July will pro- 
vide accommodations for us and a multi- 
tude of friends and allies pledged to 
peace, freedom, security, and progress. 
We should talk these problems out and 
strive for speedy agreements to avoid 
injury to each other. That is what I 
suggested to the administration months 
ago when the serious predicament of the 
lumber industry first became truly 
alarming. Precisely that was done with 
Japan a few years ago when that na- 
tion’s revitalized fishing and canning in- 
dustries threatened extinction for Amer- 
ican tuna fishermen and packers. 

In the interest of the forthcoming in- 
terdependence about which the Presi- 
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dent speaks, for the sake of amity and 
mutual benefit between our two coun- 
tries, it appears that Canada could make 
a major contribution by reexamining her 
policies, just as we are about to do with 
those under which the United States 
functions, in the realm of international 
trade. It is to be hoped that such a new 
appraisal would result in modification of 
the emergency tariff action on agricul- 
tural products and some voluntary cur- 
tailment of shipments to our markets 
which threaten calamity for American 
forest products enterprises. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks a copy of a letter I sent 
to the President of the United States 
under date of June 8, and a copy of a 
letter I wrote to the Secretary of State 
under date of January 13, 1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


Exurir 1 


Canadian fruit and vegetable imports from 
the United States 


(Million dollars—Canadian} 
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Source: Foreign Trade of Canada. 


— pai Office of Agricultural Attaché, Ottawa, 
Feb. 2, 1962. 


EXHIBIT 2 
United States-Canada agricultural imports 
and exports 


[Million dollars—Canadian] 


1 rts 
mpo: exports 
from the | tothe 
United | United 
States States 
274 302 
340 383 
280 303 
263 298 
301 235 
316 183 
362 206 
365 246 
350 295 
373 225 
416 199 
SeT 1430 1218 


4 Estimated—based upon incomplete data for the year. 

Source: 1950-56—Eeonomics Canada Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, 1957-61—Foreign of Canada. 
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Exuisir 3 
JUNE 8, 1962. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: For many months, 
the forest-based economy of many commu- 
nities in California and other Western States 
has been adversely affected by increased im- 
portation of foreign lumber and reduced 
reliance upon domestic supplies of this vital 
building material. In fact, conditions have 
been worsening daily. 

Because of the far-reaching consequences, 
early in the year I urged the Department 
of State to consider discussing with the Do- 
minion of Canada possible yoluntary agree- 
ments which would bring needed stability 
to our forest products industries and sug- 
gested that various units of the executive 
branch discuss with responsible industry 
leaders the nature of intensified foreign com- 
petition and possible remedial courses of 
action. 

I regret that despite indications that Fed- 
eral officials realize the seriousness of the 
situation there has been no evidence of de- 
termination to seek a solution to the acute 
and worsening problem. The mounting ne- 
cessity for speedy attention is emphasized 
by data showing that trends which caused 
alarm late last year have continued and the 
vitality of our domestic forest products in- 
dustry has declined progressively. 

As evidence of the urgent need for action 
by our Government I wish to bring to your 
attention the increase in Canadian imports 
and the drop in domestic employment. 

I have been furnished data showing Ca- 
nadian softwood shipments into the United 
States rose from 255 million board feet in 
January to 371 million in March and 403,- 
975,000 in April. The mounting volume rep- 
resented a change in the proportion of do- 
mestic consumption supplied from the 
Dominion from 12.3 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1961 to 14.1 percent in the first 
quarter of 1962. We cannot help being 
greatly disturbed by the 21.5 percent increase 
in such imports in the first 4 months of 
this year as compared with the total for the 
same period of 1961. 

Unemployment inevitably has increased 
substantially, with a rise of 4 percent in the 
lumber manufacturing field alone during the 
past quarter. With mills curtailing opera- 
tions or completely shutting down, it pres- 
ently is estimated some 200,000 persons 
formerly employed in the forest products in- 
dustry in this country are out of work. The 
economic health of large numbers of com- 
munities, many of them in California solely 
or largely dependent upon activity in such 
establishments, naturally has suffered im- 
measurably. 

The domestic industry has called for imme- 
diate relief through a system of tem: 
import quotas while consideration is given 
more basic aspects of the problem and effec- 
tive long-range measures. I should like to 
inquire whether serious consideration has 
been given such a step to check further de- 
terioration of the health of the American 
economy. 

There are a number of courses of possible 
action which I believe should be weighed 
carefully and promptly. Among them are 
improvements and liberalization in timber 
sales policies and procedures of the U.S. 
Forest Service, adoption of the “buy Amer- 
ican” principle for federally assisted con- 
struction, discussion with Canada of the 
desirability of voluntary limitation on ex- 
ports, quota restrictions on imports, equal- 
ization of transportation advantages, and 
compensation for changes in currency ex- 
change rates, 

I appreciate the importance of our friendly 
relations with Canada and of the financial 
significance of trade with the Dominion, but 
I also believe we have an inescapable duty to 
give speedy and sympathetic attention to the 
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plight of our domestic industry and the peo- 
ple and communities whose welfare is so 
directly related to its vigor and well being. 


Respectfully yours, 
THomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 
EXHIBIT 4 


JANUARY 13, 1962. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Rusk: A large number of 
California lumber producers and workers 
have reported to me that marked increases 
in importation of forest products from Can- 
ada are having seriously adverse effects upon 
the domestic industry. 

As you know, the cutting, milling, process- 
ing, and handling of forest products is a 
major activity and foundation of the econ- 
omy in a wide area of northern California. 
Over recent years, the industry has been 
plagued repeatedly by slumps in construc- 
tion, foreign competition, and other obstacles 
to steady and successful operation. By 
strenuous efforts, some revival has been ef- 
fected, only to be threatened by new forms 
of competition. 

I believe it would be in the interests of our 
national economy if immediate steps were 
taken to collect comprehensive information 
about the type and degree of this competi- 
tion, with the thought of holding conversa- 
tions with our Canadian friends about the 
problem presented. The mutual interest of 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada in economic health of North America 
would seem to warrant discussions looking 
toward possible agreements which could 
bring greater stability to the lumber 
industry. 

I believe it would be in the public interest 
if some interdepartmental group concerned 
with different aspects of the forest industry 
situation should collect data through public 
meetings and conferences to ascertain the 
extent of the problem and the possible areas 
of action which would protect our American 
producers and workers. 

Because of the significance of this matter, 
I am sending copies of my letter to other 
officials in the executive branch whose co- 
operation and attention I feel would be help- 
ful and n ; 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
very great pride which the people of 
California have in our motion picture 
industry is reflected, I think, by the feel- 
ings of all the American people. The 
motion picture industry has given great 
entertainment not only to our fellow 
citizens but also to people in all parts 
of the globe. It portrays America and 
the free way of life. Its progress has 
been made under our own system of free 
competitive enterprise. 

We can be proud of the motion picture 
industry in America; that is why we 
ought to understand the serious difficul- 
ties which confront it. A part of those 
difficulties is reflected in the recom- 
mendations by the President of the 
United States to Congress to prevent a 
selfish few from taking advantage of the 
present tax laws and going overseas to 
engage in what is called runaway pro- 
duction. It is a problem which the 
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House of Representatives faced up to. 
It agreed that legislation in this field 
was necessary; that legislation is now be- 
fore the Committee on Finance. I think 
it represents an important problem, one 
which ought to be brought before the 
Senate. 

The motion picture industry sometimes 
becomes America’s favorite whipping 
boy. It becomes so because of the oc- 
casional, regrettable antics of a few—in- 
deed, of a very few—who are connected 
with the motion picture industry. Too 
many of our fellow citizens are prone to 
condemn the industry as a whole because 
of the escapades of a handful of people 
connected with it. 

At any rate, a few weeks ago, one of 
the topmost motion picture producers in 
California produced a great motion pic- 
ture which had its premier in Mason 
City, Iowa. It is a great American pro- 
duction, made for the American people, 
and for the world, depicting a sweet and 
picturesque chapter of Americana, and 
doing it with the utmost of good taste, 
great skill, and excellent acting. 

On the occasion of the premiere, the 
distinguished Senators from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER and Mr. MILLER] went to 
Mason City to see the motion picture 
production of the very famous Broadway 
musical The Music Man.” Col. Jack L. 
Warner, president of Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc., which produced The 
Music Man,” sponsored a full-page ad- 
vertisement in daily newspapers 
throughout the country, on the occasion 
of the Iowa showing. The advertise- 
ment was entitled Tahiti, Rome, and 
Mason City, Iowa.” I shall read a portion 
of that advertisement and shall then ask 
unanimous consent that the entire text 
be printed in the RECORD: 

In recent weeks the motion picture in- 
dustry, to which I have devoted my life, has 
been getting more than its share of what is 
politely termed “unfavorable” publicity; lots 
of sensational headlines and editorial dis- 
approval; scandal in Rome; waste in Tahiti; 
fiasco in Hollywood. 

I, personally, would like to show you the 
other side of the coin. The many con- 
scientious, devoted and talented people in 
our industry, who for half a century, con- 
sistently have provided the world with what 
is still its greatest single form of entertain- 
ment, should not be pulled down to the level 
of the few misguided in our midst. So in- 
stead of Rome or Tahiti or Hollywood, for 


the moment let’s talk about Mason City, 
Towa, in the heart of America. 


Colonel Warner went on to tell of the 
plans and preparations for the premier 
of “The Music Man” in Mason City; of 
the high school bands which were travel- 
ing to Mason City from all over the coun- 
try, there, with others, to be able to 
witness a clean American film, made in 
America, by American producers and 
actors, in the finest tradition of the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

As a result of that advertisement, 
newspapers across the country congratu- 
lated Colonel Warner for speaking out in 
defense of an industry which all too 
often is condemned because of sensa- 
tional news stories involving one, or two, 
or three people connected with the moy- 
ing picture business. Those who de- 
part from good conduct and good morals 
deserve condemnation. But a vast seg- 
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ment of our people, who happen to be 
in the same business—motion pictures— 
ought not to suffer for the contemptible 
derelictions of a few. 

Mr. President, I have before me edi- 
torial comments from the Hollywood Re- 
porter, the Los Angeles Times, and the 
Chicago Sunday Times, which cheer the 
motion picture industry and which con- 
gratulate one of its leaders for speaking 
out boldly, frankly, and truthfully, to 
demonstrate that we in this country may 
continue to be very proud of an Amer- 
ican industry which has done so much 
to provide excellent entertainment for 
the people of our Nation and of the 
world, and whose people, in overwhelm- 
ing majority, represent fine, clean, dedi- 
cated citizens, who are proud of their 
industry, and who seek, constantly, to 
maintain the highest standards. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the comments to which I have 
alluded be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TAHITI, ROME; AND Mason Crry, Iowa 


In recent weeks the motion picture indus- 
try, to which I have devoted my life, has 
been getting more than its share of what is 
politely termed “unfavorable publicity.” 
Lots of sensational headlines and editorial 
disapproval. Scandal in Rome. Waste in 
Tahiti. Fiasco in Hollywood. 

I personally would like to show you the 
other side of the coin, The many conscien- 
tious, devoted, and talented people in our 
industry, who for half a century, consistently 
have provided the world with what is still its 
greatest single form of entertainment, should 
not be pulled down to the level of the few 
misguided in our midst. So instead of Rome 
or Tahiti or Hollywood, for the moment let's 
talk about Mason City, Iowa, in the heart 
of America. 

This week, thousands of American boys 
and girls will converge on Mason City to en- 
gage in a gala National High School March- 
ing Band Contest. They'll be lugging their 
tubas and trombones from 34 States in every 
corner of the Union at no small expense and 
with the usual trouble and confusion that 
attends these Junkets. But when they march 
in review before the assembled judges, with 
trombones blaring and drums pounding, a 
good hunk of what’s wonderful about our 
country goes marching with them. 

I think it pertinent that a new motion pic- 
ture has inspired and is at the grassroot 
of this heart-warming activity. It is Mere- 
dith Willson’s “The Music Man” and a 
special showing of the picture will crown 
the 3-day festivities at Mason City. We at 
Warner Bros. have never been more pleased 
with a motion picture. Not simply because 
those who have seen it hail it as superb en- 
tertainment but, with its overall theme, its 
great and rousing spirit and all the things 
it sings and says, it is gratifying evidence of 
how healthy and vigorous and triumphant 
our industry—and our country—can be, At 
this moment, everybody—not just Warner 
Bros.—can be proud of “The Music Man.” 

So next time you pick up a newspaper and 
read about this actress or that actor, try to 
keep things in proper perspective. Remem- 
ber that their actions do not for an 
entire industry that will present to you this 
summer some of the finest motion pictures 


ever made. Among them I include The 
Music Man.” I am happy to recommend it 
to you. 


Jack L. WARNER, 
President, Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


1962 
[From the Hollywood Reporter, June 21, 
1962] 


‘TRADE VIEWS 
(By Don Carle Gillette) 


Whether or not it was intended primarily 
to focus attention on the press premiere of 
Meredith Willson’s The Music Man” in 
Mason City, Jack L. Warner’s full-page news- 
paper ad headed “Tahiti, Rome, and Mason 
City, Iowa,” published Tuesday in Los An- 
geles and New York, as well as in the Iowa 
city where the junket festivities took place, 
carried a triple punch that evoked spon- 
taneous and widespread commendation. 

It pointed up the fact that the question- 
able capers of a few film stars do not repre- 
sent the behavior of the vast majority of 
conscientious workers in this industry. 

It was a gentle but firm admonition to 
the ed stars whose shenanigans are 
giving the movie business a black eye—and 
hurting the stars themselves as well. 

It was a master stroke of industry public 
relations at a time when this business is 
badly in need of it. 

The fact that the statement was tied in 
with one of the most rousing and wholesome 
motion pictures that has come along in 
years is beside the point. It took courage 
to express the outspoken views voiced by 
Jack Warner, and one result is that a lot of 
important persons and some millions of 
newspaper readers are going to feel reassured 
by this expression from the head of the 
company that long has prided itself on its 
policy of combining good citizenship with 
good film. making. 

Jack Warner’s statement deserves wider 
distribution. It should be reprinted and 
circulated throughout the land, particularly 
at the moviegoing level. Every exhibitor 
should be supplied with copies to distribute 
to theater patrons, to community leaders, 
the press, commentators and others of in- 
fluence. 

Entirely too much fuss has been made over 
a few temperamental stars. Box office rec- 
ords show that no “name” today is enough to 
carry a picture. Now more than ever, it's 
the story and the combination of entertain- 
ment ingredients that draw the customers. 
The same stars appearing in some big hits 
have failed to attract paying audiences in 
other attractions, because moviegoers have 
become more discriminating—particularly in 
the case of film personalities who get far 
more unfavorable personal publicity than 
they have the talent to offset. 


{From the Los Angeles Times, June 22, 1962] 
EVERYTHING “Go” ron “Music Man” IN 
Iowa—ArrHurR GODFREY EMcEES FILM 

OPENING; PREDICTS OSCAR WIN 

(By Hedda Hopper) 

Mason Crry, Iowa—This town of 30,000 
in the heart of America put on a rousing 
show to launch the film “Music Man” and 
honor its creator, Mason City’s own Meredith 
Willson. 

The corn in Iowa isn’t as high as an ele- 
phant's eye, but the town’s spirits were for 2 
days. Ninety bands from Iowa and Minne- 
sota, plus 30 more from across the United 
States took part in the annual band festival. 
Thirty bands competed for $10,000 worth of 
musical instruments. A positive-thinking 
group from the Lockport, II., High School 
marched off with the prize. The kids made 
up their minds long ago that they’d win and 
never a doubt entered their minds. 

You'll be able to hear the Lockport band 
on Arthur Godfrey’s radio show. Godfrey, 
here to introduce the stars at the picture’s 
opening said: “I predict ‘Music Man’ will 
sweep the board at Oscar time. But my pre- 
dictions don’t always come true. I once pre- 
dicted that Elizabeth Taylor would become 
a nun.” 
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MUSIC IN THE AIR 


When we stepped off the plane in Mason 
City, we got a loud and royal welcome from 
3 bands and 25,000 people. My grand- 
daughter Joan and I were guests of Gen. 
and Mrs. Hanford MacNider, whom I've 
known for 25 years. This was my first op- 
portunity to visit them in their charming 
home, which they call “The Farm.” Sur- 
rounded by a thousand acres, a farm it is. 
I asked what they raised besides corn. 
“Hogs,” said MacNider. “We have the best. 
The corn, and all the milk from the cows, go 
right into the pigs.” I got a clue as to why 
there’s so little juvenile delinquency in 
Mason City. Everybody here works. 

MacNider, a veteran of both World Wars, 
spent 47 months in the South Pacific in 
World War II. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
called him “one of the finest soldiers I’ve 
ever known.” He is president of the only 
nonunionized cement company in America. 
His workers share in the profits. Each year 
he and his wife, both of whom were born 
in Mason City, give a dinner on the lawn of 
their home for all employees who’ve been 
with them 10 years or longer. Last year 
they entertained 406. 

After Joan and I changed our clothes (that 
15-year-old brought more clothes than her 
grandmother—every time I looked around 
she was changing into a new outfit), we got 
a ride on a showboat around a 12-mile lake. 

Next day we were up at 7:30 to ride in the 
big parade; then sat in the grandstand and 
watched the bands march by. I kept wait- 
ing for one to burst forth with John Philip 
Sousa's “Stars and Strips Forever,” but this 
is Meredith Willson’s town, it was his day, 
and he lived it to the hilt. Not only got a 
footbridge named after him, but was made 
a colonel. 

Met 8-year-old Ronny Howard, who ap- 
pears in the picture. His father Rance told 
me how Ronny became an actor. Howard 
was directing “Mr. Roberts” in Baltimore 
when the boy was 214. After 4 days watch- 
ing the rehearsals, the little fellow started 
spouting all of Ensign Pulver's lines. His 
dad couldn't believe it, so tried him out on 
other things. He was a natural. A year 
later, Ronny made his picture debut in “The 
Journey” with Deborah Kerr and Yul 
Brynner. 

It was 11 p.m. before the world premiere 
of “Music Man” got underway at the theater. 
But it went beautifully. At the finish when 
they played “76 Trombones,” the roof literally 
fell in. 

A perfect climax for a perfect day. 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times, June 21, 
1962] 
Kur's COLUMN 


Mason City, Iowa—Not since John Dil- 
linger swooped into town, swiped the con- 
tents of the First National Bank and swept 
out has there been such excitement here, 
That was in 1934, and oldtimers still like to 
recall that Dillinger was responsible for put- 
ting Mason City on page 1. This bustling 
little town in northwestern Iowa is back in 
the papers again, 28 years later. But this 
time because its heart, not its money, has 
been stolen. Composer Meredith Willson, 
who spent his youth in Mason City and put 
it to words and music in “The Music Man,” 
was back home. For the last 48 hours, the 
town has been his, 

How this city of 30,000 opened its heart 
and purse strings ($40,000 was allocated to 
handle the world premiere of “The Music 
Man”) for local boy Meredith and his film 
would be a fitting sequel to the movie. The 
typical small-town oratory, the warm hospi- 
tality by the local citizenry, the four-hour 
parade of marching high school bands under 
a blistering Iowa sun, the picnic lunch and 
the “by golly” admiration of Hollywood 
celebrities were all pure corn—the same kind 
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of corn Willson poured into “The Music 
Man.” But it’s also pure Americana. 

Jack Warner, head of the studio that pro- 
duced “The Music Man,” sent a message to 
the premiere that is appropriate. The mes- 
sage, titled “Tahiti, Rome, and Mason City, 
Iowa,“ reads, in part: In recent weeks, the 
motion picture industry, to which I have de- 
voted my life, has been getting more than its 
share of what is politely termed ‘unfavorable 
publicity.“ Lots of sensational headlines and 
editorial disapproval. Scandal in Rome. 
(He means Liz Taylor and Richard Burton.) 
Waste in Tahiti. (He means Marlon 
Brando.) Fiasco in Hollywood. (He means 
Marilyn Monroe.) I personally would like 
to show you the other side of the coin. So 
instead of Rome, Tahiti, or Hollywood, for 
the moment let’s talk about Mason City, 
Iowa, in the heart of America.” 

The message continues: “This week, thou- 
sands of American boys and girls will con- 
verge on Mason City to engage in a gala na- 
tional high school marching band contest. 
They’ll be lugging their tubas and trombones 
from States in every corner of the Union, 
and when they march in review before the 
judges, with trombones blaring and drums 
pounding, a good hunk of what's wonderful 
about our country goes marching with them. 
I think it is pertinent that a new motion 
picture has inspired, and is at the grassroot 
of this heart-warming activity. The over-all 
theme of ‘The Music Man,’ its great and 
rousing spirit and all the things it sings and 
says, are gratifying evidence of how healthy 
and vigorous and triumphant our country 
can be.” 

Jack Warner wasn’t on the scene, but his 
description the trombones blaring and the 
drums pounding”—caught the spirit of the 
high school bands marching in colorful uni- 
forms. It was a grassroot spectacle that few 
among the 75,000 who reportedly lined the 
parade route soon will forget. Arthur God- 
frey, no novice when it comes to spectacles, 
called it one of the most memorable days 
in his life. Also memorable was the way 
Mason City opened its homes to care for the 
housing and boarding of the 30 visiting 
bands. 

Among the busiest of all the Mason City 
residents was former Chicagoan Ernest 
Kuhn, who now is associated with Gen. 
Hanford McNider, Mason City’s leading citi- 
zen, in operating the Hanford Hotel and 
Motor Lodge. Young Kuhn came here with 
his dad, Ernest Sr., former manager of the 
Tavern Club on Boul Mich, some 10 years 
ago. When the elder Kuhn died, Ernie be- 
came the city’s No. 1 innkeeper and 
caterer. * * * Another ex-Chicagoan, Poul 
Yoder, the famed bandmaster, officiated at 
the high school band contest. 

Also prominent at the premiere festivities 
was Red Blanchard, who maintains a home 
in Mason City and commutes to Chicago for 
WGN's Barn Dance on Saturday nights. Red 
owns radio stations in Mason City and nearby 
Cedar Falls. Each of the celebrities arriving 
here was greeted with a huge sign at the 
airport, reading Welcome to River City” 
(Mason City’s name in the movie). But 
when Frank Casey, Warner Bros. represent- 
ative in Chicago, arrived, he was greeted 
with, “Casey, Go Home,” a little gag the press 
played actually to show its affection for him. 


AID TO YUGOSLAVIA AND POLAND 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, since the 
question of aid to Communist countries 
was discussed in the Senate on June 7 
and 8, there has been a continuing de- 
bate in the press of our country on the 
Senate’s action in voting for increased 
restrictions on such aid. 

In editorials and feature articles op- 
posing the Senate’s action it has been 
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argued that this action would somehow 
make the Yugoslav and Polish regimes 
more Communist than they already are; 
that the real victims of the action would 
be the Yugoslav and Polish peoples, not 
the regimes which oppress them; that 
the action really served the Kremlin’s 
purposes by forcing Yugoslavia and 
Poland into a posture of total economic 
and political reliance on the Soviet 
Union. 

I believe the best answer to all these 
arguments is to be found by making 
a simple examination of the historical 
record. 

Since Tito was expelled from the 
Cominform in 1948, we have invested 
roughly 62 ½ billion in aid, both military 
and economic, to Yugoslavia. For a 
number of years, our military aid pro- 
gram alone operated at the rate of 
roughly $100 million per annum. In the 
case of Poland, our aid to the Gomulka 
regime since the Poznan riots of 1956 has 
totaled somewhat more than $1 billion. 

The justification for this massive as- 
sistance program was that it would 
deepen the rift within the Communist 
empire, would make Yugoslavia and 
Poland more dependent on the West, and 
would encourage the trend toward liber- 
alization in both countries. 

There was, it is true, a marked liberal- 
ization of the regime in Yugoslavia in 
the period immediately following the 
break with Moscow; and there was a 
similar liberalization in Poland in the 
period following the Poznan revolt and 
the dismissal of Marshal Rokossovsky as 
commander in chief of the Polish 
forces. But this liberalization was not 
due to the generous injections of foreign 
aid by the United States. It was due 
primarily to the temporary weakening of 
the Yugoslav and Polish regimes, and 
also to the fact that the Yugoslav and 
Polish peoples took advantage of this 
weakening to manifest their discontent 
and to wrest certain limited concessions 
from these regimes. 

The aid we have given to Tito and Go- 
mulka has helped them to stabilize their 
regimes. And, as they have achieved 
greater stability, they have cut back 
progressively on the limited concessions 
they were compelled to make to their 
peoples. But since we have not made 
the relaxation of the Communist dicta- 
torship in these countries a condition of 
our assistance, our assistance has, in 
fact, served to help the tyrants forge 
more strongly on their subjects the bonds 
of dictatorship. 

I wish, at this point, Mr. President, to 
detail the record of Yugoslavia, because 
Yugoslavia has been the chief Commu- 
nist recipient of American aid, and be- 
cause what can be said of Yugoslavia 
applies, with minor variations, to the 
case of Poland. 

First. In the United Nations, Tito has, 
with the exception of a few minor ab- 
stentions, invariably voted with the 
Kremlin against the West. 

Second. Tito endorsed the suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolution. 

Third. In his posture as an inde- 
pendent, Tito has been able to spearhead 
the anti-Western neutralist movement 
in Asia and Africa. These activities cul- 
minated in the inglorious conference of 
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neutralist nations in Belgrade in August 
1960, where the participants voted reso- 
lution after resolution against the West. 
They find expression today in the close 
ties which exist between the Tito gov- 
ernment and the extremist wing of the 
Algerian liberation movement, headed 
by Ben Bella. In a Yugoslav broadcast 
of March 31, Ben Bella was quoted as 
expressing gratitude to Yugoslavia for 
the assistance it gave to the Algerian 
liberation struggle, and as saying: 

In the situation in which we are now, 
Yugoslavia is perhaps the most worthy model 
for us. 


The posture of ostensible independ- 
ence from Soviet control has enabled 
Tito to serve the international purposes 
of the Kremlin far more effectively than 
he could have served ft as an open 
lackey. 

Fourth. While we have been giving 
billion of dollars to Yugoslavia, Yugo- 
slavia has been spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars on a foreign aid pro- 
gram of its own, geared to the expansion 
of neutralist influence in the non-Com- 
munist world. India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Egypt, the Sudan, Ghana, Ethopia, and 
other Afro-Asian nations with neutralist 
leanings, have been recipients of this aid. 
In short, through our aid to Yugoslavia, 
we have in effect been underwriting the 
extension of anti-Western neutralism in 
the countries of Asia and Africa. 

Fifth. Tito on his own initiative dis- 
continued Armerican military assistance 
in 1958. Since that time, however, we 
have continued to provide spare parts 
and limited numbers of military planes, 
at least up until last year. In the recent 
May Day parade in Belgrade, foreign 
correspondents were surprised to see 
heavy Soviet tanks of the latest models. 
There are also reports that Yugoslavia 
is now negotiating for the purchase of 
planes from the Soviet Union. 

Sixth. Tito has denounced the Balkan 
Alliance with Greece and Turkey. 

Seventh. In the month of April, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko visited Yugo- 
slavia. In referring to his conversations, 
the New York Times of April 21 reported: 

One official Yugoslav source, predicting 
that Mr. Gromyko’s visit would mark the be- 
ginning of a great new swell in Yugoslav- 
Soviet relations, said it was only the start 
of what should develop into an extensive ex- 
change of official visits on many levels. The 
source also predicted a speedy increase in 
trade between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
bloc as a whole, as well as greater economic 
cooperation. 


Since then, it has been announced 
that Tito, himself, will visit the Soviet 
Union this summer. 

Eighth. As item No. 8 in this bill of 
particulars, I should like to quote a 
paragraph from the Christian Science 
Monitor of April 10, 1962: 

The Yugoslavs have just taken part in a 
Sofia meeting of the Kremlin-approved Com- 
mittee for Balkan Cooperation, in which the 
Rumanians and the Bulgarians take full offi- 
cial part along with unofficial and mainly 
“fellow-traveling” representatives from 
Greece. The Albanians were excluded proba- 
bly because, as Tirana has since complained, 
their absence might secure a more substan- 
tial Yugoslav participation. 


Ninth. The chief immediate benefit 
that accrued from Tito’s break with the 
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Cominform in 1948 was the split in the 
Greek Communist movement and Tito's 
cessation of direct support to the Com- 
munist guerrillas in northern Greece. 
Now Tito’s propaganda apparatus has 
once again raised the issue of the so- 
called Macedonian-Slay minority in 
northern Greece—an issue which was 
one of the chief instruments of the Com- 
inform’s attempt to take over Greece in 
the postwar period. 

Tenth. On May 6 of this year, the 
vaunted economic “liberalism” which 
was sometimes used to justify aid to Tito, 
went by the boards. President Tito an- 
nounced a series of drastic new measures 
designed to bring the Yugoslav economy 
back under tight Communist control. 
Said the New York Times of May 7: 

Citing too much liberalism and too little 
control as causes of the troubles, Marshal 
Tito said that under his direction the Com- 
munist Party was again assuming its “lead- 
ing role” in the country. “Some will say 
the Communists have taken everything in 
their hands again,” he said, “but we know 


what has to be done and what the people 
want.” 


Eleventh. On the same day, Tito an- 
nounced that, with President Nasser, he 
was organizing an international confer- 
ence, with representatives of African, 
Asian, and Latin American countries, to 
discuss ways of protecting their econ- 
omies against the Common Market. The 
Common Market is, of course, a prime 
target of Soviet foreign policy. The 
Kremlin, itself, is incapable of organiz- 
ing a conference of uncommitted nations 
directed against the Common Market. 
Once again, it is using Marshal Tito and 
President Nasser as its stalking horses. 

Twelfth. The reimprisonment of Mil- 
ovan Djilas, in mid-May, on charges of 
disclosing official secrets is symbolic of 
the entire retrograde development of 
recent years. Mr. Djilas’ crime is that 
he rejected the tyranny of communism, 
and found little difference between this 
tyranny under Stalin, under Khrushchev, 
or under Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. 
By imprisoning Djilas at this juncture, 
the Yugoslav Government is serving 
notice on its people that no dissent and 
no deviations will be tolerated. 

Mr. President, I could continue this bill 
of particulars almost indefinitely; but to 
do so would be to labor the issue. 

By a hundred different actions, Mar- 
shal Tito has demonstrated that he 
stands with the Kremlin, and against 
the free world. For my part, I believe 
this was entirely predictable. Even at 
the height of his rift with the Kremlin, 
Tito would have been compelled to side 
with the Soviets in any showdown with 
the free world, for the simple reason that 
Yugoslav communism could never sur- 
vive the defeat of the Communist 
motherland. 

For the sake of argument, I am willing 
to concede that aid to Tito may have 
been considered a justifiable risk, at least 
for the period of the first several years. 
But, to me, it passes comprehension that 
we have continued to lavish hundreds of 
millions of dollars of aid on him, despite 
his open and continued hostility to the 
West. Illusions and hopes die hard, I 
know. But even for the most willfully 
hopeful, the cumulative events of the 
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past few months should have provided 
proof enough of where Tito stands. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
acted wisely in placing restrictions on 
further aid to Communist Yugoslavia 
and Poland. 

And, contrary to certain statements 
which have appeared in the press, I be- 
lieve Congress is competent to pass judg- 
ment on this issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the following items: 

A broadcast entitled “Bella Says 
Yugoslavia is ‘Worthy Model’.” This 
was broadcast over Belgrade radio on 
March 31, 1962. 

An article entitled “Albanian Defec- 
tion Binds Red Balkans,” from the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 10. 

An article entitled “Yugoslavs See 
Closer Soviet Tie as Result of Gro- 
‘myko’s Visit,” from the New York Times 
of April 21, 1962. 

An article entitled “Tito Announces 
Tight Controls in Yugoslay Economic 
Crisis,“ from the New York Times of 
May 7, 1962. 

An article entitled Tito Is Aiding Our 
Foes With Cash From United States,” 
from the Hartford Times of May 15, 1962. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Belgrade Tanyug in English to Europe, 1901 
GMT March 31, 1962] 
BELLA Says YUGOSLAVIA Is “WORTHY MODEL” 

BELGRADE.—In an interview with the Zagreb 
paper Vjesnik, the vice premier of the Alge- 
rian Government, Ben Bella, stated that the 
Evian agreements and the cease-fire in Al- 
geria should serve the materialization of the 
objectives of the Algerian revolution. This 
is the first interview Ben Bella has given to 
a paper since his release from confinement, 
which started in 1956. The Vice Premier of 
the Algerian Government stated that it was 
indispensable to reach peace in Algeria and 
added that the strength of the secret terror- 
ist organization of the extremists should not 
be underestimated. 

Referring to the struggle of the Algerian 
people, Ben Bella paid tribute to Algerian 
emigrants in France and said that they gave 
a very significant contribution to the libera- 
tion movement. There are about 500,000 
Algerian workers in France organized in the 
People’s Liberation Front. 

Asked what the most urgent task of the 
FLN is, Ben Bella answered: Time to waste 
too much time can be perilous. Today we 
have the enthusiam of the people, and this 
is our wealth. To waste too much time 
would mean to lose the masses, and we do 
not want to do this.” 

Expressing gratitude to Yugoslavia for the 
assistance it gave to the Algerian liberation 
struggle, Ben Bella said among other things: 
“In the situation in which we are now, 
Yugoslavia is, perhaps, the most worthy 
model for us.” Ben Bella stated that he 
would tour Iraq, Libya, and Tunisia after his 
visit to Cairo. He also expressed a wish to 
visit Yugoslavia. 

[Yugoslavia, Apr. 10, 1962] 
ALBANIAN DEFECTION BIN DS RED BALKANS 
(By Eric Bourne) 

Vrenna.—A largely unexpected develop- 
ment of the Albanian defection from the 
Soviet camp has been a reduction of ani- 
mosities between Yugoslavia and its Balkan 
neighbors, Rumania and Bulgaria, and a 
greater willingness on the part of the Bel- 
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grade Government to participate in bloc- 
promoted political moves for the Balkans. 

The Yugoslays have just taken part in a 
Sofia meeting of the Kremlin- approved Com- 
mittee for Balkan Cooperation, in which the 
Rumanians and the Bulgarians take full 
official part along with unofficial and mainly 
“fellow traveling” representatives from 
Greece. The Albanians were excluded prob- 
ably because, as Tirana has since complained, 
their absence might secure a more substan- 
tial Yugoslav participation. 

Quite obviously the committee’s main 
raison d'être is to push Moscow's old claim 
for a denuclearized, atom-free zone in the 
Balkans. This claim has been renewed at 
the current Geneva disarmament talks, to- 
gether with similar pleas for the reconsidera- 
tion of the Rapacki plan for central Europe 
and a similar zone in Scandinavia. 


OLD ATTITUDE DIFFERED 


Some years ago, when the Rumanians first 
sponsored the Balkan project and urged a 
summit meeting of the Balkan heads of state 
and government, Yugoslav reactions were 
noncommittal. Belgrade suggested that it 
was first essential to remove some of the dis- 
cords between individual Balkan nations be- 
fore talking about cooperation in the area on 
a multilateral pattern. 

The Yugoslavs were, in fact, at that time 
no more anxious to take part in such confer- 
ences with their Communist bloc neighbors 
without their Greek friends than to do 80 
in company with their old rivals, the Al- 
banians. Since then there has been a shift 
of political feeling all over the area, evi- 
denced by the fact that the Yugoslavs not 
only have been anxious to divest themselves 
of the encumbrance of the Balkan defense 
pact with Greece and Turkey, but have not 
been at all backward in reaffirming an inter- 
est in the controversial question of the so- 
called Slav-Macedonian minority in north- 
ern Greece. 


MORE INDEPENDENCE SEEN 


They still value and do much to support 
the friendly link established with the Greeks 
more than a decade ago, but they undoubt- 
edly now feel that theirs is a more independ- 
ent position and the tie not so much borne 
of necessity as it was at its inception. If, 
at the same time, neighbors in the Soviet 
bloc show themselves more agreeable to con- 
tacts with Belgrade, the latter is not unwill- 
ing to go along, especially in such issues as 
peace and war and disarmament, on which 
for some time the Yugoslav position has 
been markedly close to the Soviet Union’s 
and at variance with Western viewpoints. 

To the recent Sofia meeting, the Rumanian 
and Bulgarian Premiers sent letters urging 
close cooperation among the Balkan nations 
and an extension of present limited con- 
tacts. President Tito did not do the same, 
but he did send one of his senior diplomats, 
Dobrivoje Vidic, formerly ambassador to 
Moscow and later Yugoslav permanent rep- 
resentative at the U.N. This in itself is 
indicative of Marshal Tito’s readiness to 
work as closely with bloc members—without 
prejudice to his independent, nonalined 
status—as they will let him. 

Bitterly, the Tirana government protested 
its exclusion, said that it had been invited 
to Sofla—and had accepted—when the Bal- 
kan committee’s meeting had been first 
slated for September, and that subsequently, 
when it was postponed, Albania had not been 
informed of the new date, nor invited to at- 
tend. 

This, the Albanians said, was because the 
Bulgarians and the Rumanians had agreed 
to exclude them in order to insure Yugoslav 
participation. This is probably true. In 
September Albania was only showing signs 
of being rebellious toward the U.S.S.R., but 
by November it had really kicked over the 
traces and was involved in an acrimonious 
split with Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
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shchey every bit as potentially permanent as 
President Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948. 

The fact that the Yugoslavs are prepared 
to go along with this bloc-sponsored Balkan 
commission underlines that the Albanian 
defection is already having its impacts on 
the traditionally tangled skeins of Balkan 
politics and relations between the Balkan 
nations. Just as it has already been noted 
how the Greeks, Yugoslavs, and Italians are 
all watching each other to detect maneuvers 
by one another to seek advantage from the 
new situation in Albania, so are the Com- 
munist nations in the area impelled by it 
toward closer contacts and a sinking of old 
differences. 

Once before in the postwar Communist 
world there were dreams of a federation of 
Balkan countries such as Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania. If the last-named 
should fall into a vacuum, who can say that 
such or similar fancies might not be dreamed 
again? 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 21, 1962] 


YUGOSLAVS SEE CLOSER SOVIET TIE AS RESULT 
OF GROMYKO’s VISIT 
(By Paul Underwood) 

BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, April 20.—The Yu- 
goslav Communists expect closer political 
and economic ties with the Soviet Union to 
result from the visit to Belgrade of Andrei 
A. Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister. 

There is no expectation that the ideologi- 
cal difference between the two Communist 
regimes will disappear. The Yugoslavs’ 
views of Marxism differ from the Soviet Un- 
ion’s, and they insist on their right to take a 
separate road to socialism. 

Nevertheless a closer rapport is predicted 
on a variety of levels, notably the economic. 
Informed sources said that both increased 
trade and greater economic cooperation be- 
tween Belgrade and Moscow were a virtual 
certainty. 

Mr. Gromyko ended his formal talks with 
Yugoslav leaders today with a 24-hour dis- 
cussion of bilateral questions with Koca Po- 
povic, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister. The 
exchanges covered a wide range of political, 
cultural, and economic topics. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister arrived in Bel- 
grade last Monday as an official visitor, re- 
paying a similar trip to Moscow made last 
summer by M. Popovic. During his stay he 
has had talks with a number of Yugoslav 
leaders, including President Tito. 

Mr. Gromyko is scheduled to leave early 
tomorrow by air to return to Moscow. 

The Yugoslavs made no effort to hide their 
satisfaction over the friendly tone of the 
talks and Moscow's evident interest in im- 
proving relations between the two countries. 

The relations have been warming gradu- 
ally over the last 2 years, in the wake of the 
removal of Stalin’s influence in the Soviet 
Union and the increasing discord between 
Moscow and Peiping. For its part, Belgrade 
has contributed by consistently supporting 
Soviet initiatives on international issues. 

As a result, the Kremlin has shown in- 
creasing interest in including Belgrade in 
the play of Communist power politics, par- 
ticularly as a counter to Communist China 
and Albania, Yugoslavia’s intransigent 
neighbor. 

One official Yugoslav source, predicting 
that Mr. Gromyko's visit would mark the 
beginning of a great new swell in Yugoslav- 
Soviet relations, said it was only the start of 
what should develop into an extensive ex- 
change of official visits on many levels. 

The source said no program had been 
worked out, but he suggested that the next 
step might be an exchange of parliamentary 
delegations. 

WIDER COOPERATION EXPECTED 


The source also predicted a speedy increase 
in trade between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
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bloc as a whole, as well as greater economic 


of the European Common Market 
PPP 
sales in the West. 

It is evident from the course of the talks 
that economie affairs were discussed only in 
general terms. Mr. Gromyko's entourage 
did not include any experts in this field, 
forcing the postponement of more detailed 
conversations until later. 

This is a subject of prime importance to 
the Yugoslavs, whose unorthodox economy 
has sagged badly during the last 16 months, 
endangering the nation’s industrialization 
drive. 


[From the New York Times, May 7, 1962] 


Trro ANNOUNCES TIGHT CONTROLS IN YUGO- 
SLAV ECONOMIC CRISIS 


(By Paul Underwood) 


BELGRADE, YucosLavra, May 6.—President 
Tito publicly acknowledged today that a 
turnback from liberalism toward tight Com- 
munist Party control was underway in 
Yugoslavia as a result of the country’s eco- 
nomic troubles. 

The Yugoslav chief announced that a 
series of new measures were being prepared 
to control trade, prices and wages. 

Although he appealed to the “conscious- 
ness of the people” to see that the laws were 
obeyed he added: 

„It that does not work there are other 
means.” 

Marshal Tito spoke in the Adriatic seaport 
city of Split at ceremonies opening Yugo- 
slavia’s largest hydroelectric power station. 
The station, on the Cetina River near Split, 
will produce more than 1½ billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year. 

A frequently cheering crowd officially esti- 
mated at 140,000 was on hand to hear the 
President’s speech, which was nationally re- 
broadcast later over radio. 

The Yugoslav chief touched only briefly 
on international issues, devoting almost all 
his hour-long address to domestic economic 
troubles and his plans to cope with them. 
It was the first official acknowledgment of 
a party clampdown that has been obvious in 
Yugoslavia for several weeks. 

The difficulties began last year when pro- 
duction slumped and wages and prices rose 
sharply, creating strong inflationary pres- 
sure. Exports fell but imports continued to 
rise, widening the nation’s already serious 
gap in the balance of payments. 

Citing too much liberalism and too little 
control as causes of the troubles, Marshal 
Tito said that under his direction the Com- 
munist party was again assuming its “lead- 
ing role” in the country 


KNOW WHAT PEOPLE WANT 


“Some will say the Communists have taken 
everything in their hands again,” he said, 
“but we know what has to be done and what 
the people want.” 

Actually the Communists have never let 
any part of the Yugoslav economic or poli- 
tical structure out of their hands. How- 
ever, there has been a slackening of internal 

discipline and some Communists, 
particularly the heads of economic enter- 
prises, have developed a fairly free-wheeling 
attitude toward party directives. 

Marshall Tito made it plain that this situ- 
ation would be ended. 

“Communists should not command but 
they have to guide,” he said, “to furnish an 
example to others and to watch for nega- 
tive appearances in their ranks and in the 
ranks of non-Communists.” 

He said he had admonished the party 
before about these “subjective weaknesses” 
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but he said his remarks this time should 


The speech contained a hint that punish- 
ments for embezzlement and other economic 


crimes were mild—the maximum penalty is 
15 years imprisonment—he said some per- 
sons had embezzled millions of dinars and 
had paid with only short prison terms, mak- 
ing the crime worthwhile. 

In one of his few references to develop- 
ments outside the country, he urged meas- 
ures to strengthen the economy against the 
impact of the Common Market. ó 

He also announced that an international 
conference would be held soon in Cairo, with 
representatives of countries fn Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and Europe present. The 
parley will discuss ways of protecting the 
countries’ economies against the effects of 
the Common Market. 

Marshal Tito gave no further details, but 
informed sources said the meeting would be 
in June or July and the delegates would be 
economic experts, not political leaders. 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
May 15, 1962] 
Trro Is Amme Our Fons Wirn CasH From 
UNITED STATES 


(By Victor Riesel) 


WaAsHINGTON.—Marshal Tito is angry with 
his people because his country appears to 
be running out of Yugoslavian dinars and 
American dollars. But the Communist chief 
would have more of our cash if he hadn’t 
been spending it to bolster anti-United 
States and pro-Sino-Soviet countries. 

While he has been borrowing millions 
from the United States, Tito was pledging 
heavy credits to the bitterly anti-American 
Ghanaian Government. In April a Yugoslav- 
lan trade delegation dealt handsomely with 
Ghana's President Kwame Nkrumah. 

The Yugoslavs pledged Belgrade credits 
and technicians for the construction of a 
harbor and naval base at Sekondi, on the 
west coast of Ghana. On the same day, April 
26, Yugoslavia borrowed $4.3 million from 
the Export-Import Bank here. 

Tito’s men also committed Belgrade to the 
shipment of millions of dollars worth of 
cement, asbestos sheets, and pipes, agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery, motor 
vehicles, and bicycles, tools, pumps, and other 
hardware. 

Also Tito promised to build four slaughter 
houses in Ghana, a pineapple juice canning 
plant and many tractors. All on credit. 

When Tito, who owes us billions, was 
lending Ghana millions—the official Accra 
radio denounced the United States, cham- 
pioned Russia, and defended Mao Tse-tung’s 
capture of the Chinese mainiand. 

The April 26 attack on the United States 
was in the form of a broadcast reply by the 
Ghanaian radio to a speech by AFL-CIO 
president George Meany on April 23. 

Mr. Meany—a tough anti-Communist— 
said, in effect, that anger over colonialism 
in Asia and Africa should be matched by 
bitterness and indignation over “brutal 
denial of self-determination for 100 million 
people in Europe.” 

The Ghanaians referred to Mr. Meany as 
“obsessed” with his opposition to the Sino- 
Soviet ideology and economic system. 

The broadcast, in effect, told Mr. Meany 
to mind his own business. True, there has 
been an “unfortunate loss of life,” said the 
speaker. 

This is the land which is getting such vast 
credits and hardware and know-how from 
Yugoslavia, which is getting millions and 
hardware from us. Doesn’t anybody care? 
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PROXMIRE REPLY TO KENNAN ON 
YUGOSLAVIA AID 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Connecti- 
cut on an excellent speech. I particu- 
larly congratulate him on a specific and 
documented bill of particulars. When 
Ambassador Kennan returned to this 
country, he appeared on the “Today,” 
National Broadcasting Co. morning 
show, in which he spoke to 5 or 10 mil- 
lion Americans. In the course of his 
appearance, Mr. Agronsky questioned 
him on his statement that the action 
of Congress showed an appalling igno- 
rance of what is goingon. As a matter of 
fact, if I may quote from Mr. Agronsky’s 
question, he said: 

I think I'll begin with the point that you 
noted at the end, John. Mr. Ambassador, I 
wonder if you could tell us why you regard 
the restrictions on our aid to Yugoslavia, 
that Congress has imposed, as a demonstra- 
tion of, to use your words again, appalling 
ignorance? 


He asked for documentation. 

In the course of this discussion, Mr. 
ong gave only two examples. He 
said: 

I've met many people who've thought that 
we were still continuing to give these people 
military aid, who don’t know that no mili- 


tary aid has flowed to Yugoslavia since 1957 
or 1958. 


His second point was: 

I find many people who don’t know that 
the Yugoslav internal system differs from 
that of the Soviet Union, who don’t know 
that the Yugoslavs apply an entirely differ- 
ent system of relations with foreign coun- 
tries, including with ourselves, than do the 
countries of the Soviet bloc. 0 


I am convinced that the Senator 
from Connecticut and I recognize this. 
We understood that there has not been 
any actual military assistance in a 
technical sense, although we have been 
selling planes to Yugoslavia at a knock- 
down price of 10 cents or less on the 
dollar. We all recognize that there is 
a difference between the operations of 
Communist Yugoslavia and the opera- 
tions of Communist China. However, 
it is still a Communist dictatorship, in 
which the freedom of people is sup- 
pressed. 

Furthermore, the documentation the 
Senator from Connecticut has put in 
the Recorp is specific, factual, cannot 
be denied, is quoted from outstanding 
newspapers in this country, and it 
seems to me, is an answer in full to the 
statement of the Ambassador that 
Members of the U.S. Senate are guilty 
of appalling ignorance. 

Mr. DODD. I am grateful to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin for 
his comments. He has been a leader in 
this fight in the Senate, and I am happy 
to be in his company. The speech which 
he made on the subject a short time ago 
was one of the outstanding speeches dur- 
ing my time in this body. I have heard 
that, at the time of the Belgrade Con- 
ference, Ambassador Kennan submitted 
to the State Department a highly crit- 
ical report on the Yugoslav situation. I 
think it would be very enlightening to 
see this report. I suppose it would be 
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impossible to obtain it; but we should 
have access to it, we should know what 
he told the State Department about 
Yugoslavia at that time. And we should 


have an opportunity to ask him why he 


has now changed his mind, if the infor- 
mation I have received is correct; and I 
believe it is correct. 

We are up against this kind of situa- 
tion all the time. Of course, we know 
there are differences in the operations 
of the dictatorships. There has to be. 
But the essential sameness of them is 
the important thing. 

How anyone can advocate another 
great expenditure, added to the nearly 
$4 billion we have already given to two 
of the worst tyrants in the world, in 
order to enable them more firmly to 
strengthen the chains in which they hold 
subject the people of Yugoslavia and 
Poland, is beyond my comprehension. 

I remember in the House that every 
time we had a foreign aid bill up for 
consideration, and amendments were of- 
fered to strike out or reduce aid to Tito, 
it was argued that this was a calculated 
risk and that it was possible Tito was 
moving over to our side. 

As I said, a case could have been made 
for aid to Tito at that time; but cer- 
tainly it defies all logic and experience 
to say at this hour of history, in the face 
of the record I have here presented, that 
the American people should pour out 
more millions of dollars to Communist 
dictatorships which have already shown 
where they stand, which are working 
against our interest, which are using 
their own and our money for the pur- 
pose of a Communist foreign aid pro- 
gram to defeat and subjugate the free 
world. I think it is a grave injustice to 
the American people, heavily taxed as 
they are, generous as they are, willing 
as they are at all times to pour out their 
sustenance for the relief of other people, 
to ask them to dig deeply into their 
pockets to support tyrants in Yugoslavia 
and Poland. 

It is about time we stopped it. Now 
the big guns are trainedon us. The am- 
bassadors are talking over television and 
radio, trying to confuse us, saying that 
we are ignoramuses, and that we do not 
know what is going on. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
knows what is going on. I think every 
other Member of this body knows what 
is going on. I think it is a gratuitous 
insult to the whole Congress to have an 
ambassador come back to this country 
and say we do not know what is going 
on. I think we know very well what is 
going on, and I think the American 
people know what is going on. I think 
they are against this kind of procedure. 
Certainly, if my mail is any indication, 
they are heavily against it. They are 
certainly against it in the State which 
I am honored and privileged to repre- 
sent in this body. 

That is why I have taken the floor 
this afternoon to make this statement. 
I have been sitting by watching this 
campaign on television, radio, in edi- 
torials, and feature articles, abusing 
Congress, attempting to frighten or in- 
timidate the Members into spending 
-billions of dollars on Communist tyrants. 
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If we have any obligation to the peo- 
ple we represent, and the interest of our 
Nation in its desire for peace in the 
world, we should not let another penny 
go out from the Treasury, from the 
pockets of the American people, into the 
hands of a tyrant, Communist or any 
other kind. I am happy to support the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

He has been a great leader in this 
struggle. He has helped the American 
people to understand. He has helped 
the Senators better to understand. I 
thank the Senator, and I commend him. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut 
very much. 

I should like to go on now to consider 
specific points raised by Ambassador 
Kennan in his appearance on the To- 
day” show. After I finish, in all fairness, 
I shall ask to have the complete tran- 
script printed in the Recorp. It is quite 
short. 

In the course of his appearance Mr. 
Kennan was asked about the jailing of 
Djilas, and he said: 

Senator Proxmire, as I recall it—I don’t 
have the text of his letter here—has said 
that Djilas was rearrested because Marshal 
Tito wanted to please Khrushchev. I said 
I had no evidence to support this conclu- 
sion—I don't know what the motive of this 
rearrest was, but none of us in Belgrade had 
been told by anybody that it was for this 
reason, and I personally doubt it—that it 
was. 


Mr. President, I made that assertion on 
the basis of the analysis of “Conversa- 
tions With Stalin,” the book written by 
Djilas, the only document which was in 
question. Isimply said there was no new 
material in this book except for 
material which was very embarrassing 
to and very critical of Khrushchev; and 
in view of the very close relationship 
which had been developing between Tito 
and Khrushchev I said it seemed logical 
that the likely reason for the jailing of 
Djilas—which undoubtedly would raise a 
great deal of concern in Yugoslavia as 
well as in this country—was that Khru- 
shchey had been embarrassed and had 
been attacked. 

Mr. Agronsky went on to say: 

Well, Mr. Ambassador, the concept then 
that the Yugoslav prisons might be filled 
with political prisoners is inaccurate 
then—it is not a police state in that sense? 


Ambassador Kennan then said: 
It is still an authoritarian state. 


He went on to argue: 

It is a great deal more liberal than it used 
to be. There seems to be a good deal of 
freedom of speech in Yugoslavia. I could 
not and never have endorsed all the internal 
practices of the Yugoslav regime and I have 
no comments to make on that. It's their 
country, not ours. 


The fact is that the Senator from 
Connecticut documented the situation 
in Yugoslavia and the fact that there 
has been a trend, certainly in recent 
months, at least, for Yugoslavia not to 
be less authoritarian but to be more au- 
thoritarian, not to be more liberal but to 
be less liberal, not to permit greater 
freedom but to permit less freedom. 
There is no question that that has been 
the tendency. 
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Mr. Kennan, in reply to a later ques- 
tion, said: 


The results of such amendment would be 
a movement closer to the East. 


The fact is that Tito is a hardheaded, 
tough-minded, able Communist bar- 
gainer. It seems to me that the likeli- 
hood of Tito moving toward the East 
would be diminished if it were driven 
home to him that the Congress of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States are deeply concerned by 
his activity in supporting Khrushchev, 
in supporting international communism 
and acting against us. 

I challenge anybody to show any cir- 
cumstances at any time in which either 
our State Department or our Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia has taken any action 
which would hold up aid or withhold aid 
because of politica] action or a political 
statement on the part of Tito. 

The fact is that we have withheld aid 
at times because we considered the 
policies of Tito to be economically un- 
sound. There are some instances of that, 
but I have yet to see a single instance in 
which we have used aid to Yugoslavia for 
political bargaining purposes. I say that 
this is the only excuse for aid to a Com- 
munist country—that we use the aid to 
pull that country away from Khru- 
shchev, away from the Kremlin and in 
our direction. 

Mr. Agronsky then asked Mr. Kennan: 

I wonder, Mr. Ambassador, if we could deal 
with another point. Senator Proxmire has 
contended, and I know I'm right on this, that 
Yugoslavia’s influence on other neutrals is 
pro-Soviet in its intent. Now you've pub- 
licly stated that such a conclusion is inac- 
curate and misleading. 


Mr. Kennan’s answer was: 

Well, you know, there have been literally 
hundreds of documents published in the 
Yugoslav press during the years that I've 
been Ambassador over there, illustrating the 
Yugoslay attitude toward the other neutrals. 
What the Yugoslavs have said to the other 
neutrals is often something that I haven't 
liked, and I don't find to be in the interest 
of this country. On the other hand, I cannot 
say that they have pressed these neutrals in 
the direction of a closer association with the 
Soviet Union, and this, it seems to me, was 
the conclusion that flows from Senator Prox- 
MIRE’s statement. f 


Mr. President, that statement of mine 
was not a conclusion. That was a docu- 
mented assertion. The fact is that at 
Belgrade, when Tito-was the host to the 
so-called neutralist bloc, he worked very 
hard lining up the so-called neutralist 
bloc behind the Soviet Union on issue 
after issue after issue. I have put that 
documentation in the Recorp in regard 
to recognition of East Germany, support 
of Castro, opposition on the part of Tito 
to criticism of Khrushchev for breaking 
the suspension of nuclear testing, and 
other matters. On all of those scores, 
Tito lined up behind Khrushchev, 

I do not see, on the part of Mr. Ken- 
nan, any answer to the specific argu- 
ments and specific facts made on our 
side. 

Then Mr. Agronsky asked the final 
question which I wish to comment: 

Well, have they— 
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Meaning Yugoslavia— 
in any way pressed them— 


Meaning the neutralists— 
toward orientation with us? Have they in 
any way expressed the point of view that it 
might be good for the United States, as it 
were? 


Mr. Kennan’s answer is as follows: 

No, I don’t think they have, and this too 
has been taken very carefully into account 
in the designing of our policies. I would 
like perhaps, when I say that, to make it 
plain here that I have not been any strong 
protagonist of any increase of aid to Yugo- 
slavia. On the contrary, aid to Yugoslavia 
has been rather drastically reduced during 
the period that I have been there. The truth 
is that these amendments were utterly un- 
necessary. If what people were interested in 
was to cut aid down to Yugoslavia, this aid 
is being cut down very rapidly for other 
reasons. 


Now Mr. Kennan is lining up on our 
side. Mr. Kennan seems to be agreeing 
that we should reduce aid to Yugoslavia. 
He implies that he has recommended 
that course. The conclusion from his 
remarks is that he feels it would be a 
mistake for us to continue abundant 
aid to Yugoslavia. 

The fact is that the Proxmire amend- 
ment, as introduced, was designed to 
block and would in fact have blocked an 
economic development loan to Yugo- 
slavia in fiscal year 1963 of $10 million. 
That is a small amount, but it is a 
specific amount. 

The amendment would have blocked 
that loan. As it worked out, in view of 
the fact that the Lausche amendment, 
which prevailed, is now in the Senate 
bill, but was subsequently watered down 
so that elimination for 1 year of aid 
to Yugoslavia—or the Proxmire amend- 
ment is all that is left. The whole effort 
on the part of Mr. Kennan and others in 
the State Department has been to per- 
suade the House to take out that part 
of the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, it seems to me on the 
basis of the testimony of Mr. Kennan 
there is no faetual case against our posi- 
tion. There is no specific argument 
against the very excellent factual case 
made by the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of the appear- 
ance of Mr. Kennan on the “Today” 
show be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF AMBASSADOR KENNAN 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Next week the House of 
Representatives begins debate on the For- 
eign Aid Authorization Bill, and you'll re- 


call it was passed earlier by the Senate. 
This bill drastically restricts ald to two 
Communist states, Yugoslavia and Poland. 
You'll also recall that our Ambassador in 
Warsaw, John Cabot, and our Ambassador 
in Belgrade, George Kennan, combined— 
both stated publicly that these restrictions 
could result in a drastic worsening of Amer- 
ican relations with these two countries, 
which, out of all the nations in the Com- 
munist orbit, have shown the greatest 
orientation towards the West. Ambassador 
Kennan has been called home to correct 
what he calls, “the appalling ignorance,” 
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which prompted these restrictive measures, 
and our Washington correspondent, Martin 
Agronsky, has called on Ambassador Kennan 
to discuss with us this morning his reasons 
for feeling that congressional restrictions on 
United States“ dealings with Yugoslavia 
demonstrate such appalling ignorance, and 
they are in Washington now,I believe. Gen- 
tlemen, good morning. 

Mr. Acronsky. Good morning, John. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Good morning, Mr. Am- 
bassador, welcome to this program. Martin, 
would you like to begin? 

Mr. Acronsky. Yes, I think I'll begin with 
the point that you noted at the end, John. 
Mr. Ambassador, I wonder if you could tell 
us why you regard the restrictions on our 
aid to Yugoslavia, that Congress has im- 
posed, as a demonstration of, to use your 
words again, appalling ignorance. 

Mr. Kennan. Well, it seems to me, first of 
all, that anyone who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the facts of the situation in 
Yugoslavia would never have thought of 
putting restrictions of this sort on the U.S. 
policy in that country. The impression I 
have of this ignorance comes from other 
trips that I have made back to this country 
during the period since I've been Ambassa- 
dor there, and I’ve encountered one person 
after another in the public, in the press, on 
the Hill, who don’t understand lots of very 
important things about Yugoslavia. I've met 
many people who've thought that we were 
still continuing to give these people military 
aid, who don’t know that no military aid has 
flowed to Yugoslavia since 1957 or 1958. 

I recently read a report of a congressional 
committee which expressed doubt as to 
whether Yugoslavia was really independent 
of the Soviet bloc. I don't know a single 
competent foreign observer in Belgrade or 
anyone who's been there in that capacity 
over the past decade who doubts that Yugo- 
slavia is independent of the Soviet bloc. I 
find many people who don’t know that the 
Yugoslav internal system differs from that 
of the Soviet Union, who don't know that 
the Yugoslavs apply an entirely different 
system of relations with foreign countries, 
including ourselves, than do the ccuntries 
of the Soviet bloc. 

We have a very sizable major informa- 
tional effort going in Yugoslavia. We oper- 
ate public reading rooms there for Ameri- 
can literature. 

Mr. Acronsky. Freely. 

Mr. KENNAN. Perfectly freely. We lend 
books out by the tens of thousands. We do 
a great many things there that we could not 
do in one of the regular bloc countries. 
About all this I find very little knowledge 
among people back here. 

Mr. Acronsxy. That's quite a list, Mr. Am- 
bassador, and one of the reasons I think is a 
very firm conviction Yugoslavia is stil a 
police state, a Communist police state. 
Senator Proxmme and many other Members 
of the Senate and the House feel, for exam- 
ple, that President Tito's recent rearrest of 
Djilas, who was about the only prominent 
Yugoslav, as you know, who dared publicly 
to criticize Tito, is a demonstration that 
Yugoslavia is still a Communist police state. 
Now you recently noted, in a letter to the 
New York Times, III use your words again— 
“I have here no information which would 
support this conclusion, nor do I find,” you 
wrote, “in the facts of this arrest anything 
which changes appreciably our view of the 
Yugoslavian situation or which calls for an 
adjustment of our policies toward this coun- 
try.“ Now could you elaborate on that com- 
ment? 

Mr. Kennan. Well, I'm afraid I have to 
correct the question a little bit. 

Mr. Acronsky. All right. 

Mr. KENNAN. Senator Proxmme, as I re- 
call it—I don’t have the text of his letter 
here—has said that Djilas was rearrested be- 
cause Marshal Tito wanted to please 
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Khrushchev. I said I had no evidence to 
support this conclusion—I don’t know what 
the motive of this rearrest was, but none of 
us In Belgrade had been told by anybody that 
it was for this reason, and I personally doubt 
it—that it was. 

Now as for this being a police state, re- 
member that what we're talking about here 
is whether the United States should con- 
tinue or not continue to try to support the 
independence of Yugoslavia. Now this is a 
policy that was begun (three?) administra- 
tions ago and has been carried out by three 
administrations, and when we decided to 
start to do this, way back in the years of 
1948 to 1960(?), we knew perfectly well what 
the internal system of Yugoslavia was, and 
it was a great deal more severe, a great deal 
more authoritarian, and there were a great 
many more people under arrest at that time. 

Actually, the tendency over these 14 years, 
since the break between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union, has been steadily in the direc- 
tion of a greater liberalization. The rearrest 
of Djilas is obviously a setback in this, but 
Djilas is one man, and if we are to regard 
the arrest of one man for political reasons 
as something that should affect our rela- 
tions with other countries, I’m afraid we'd 
have to take a close look at a lot of other 
countries besides Yugoslavia, and perhaps at 
some of our allies as well. 

Mr. Acronsky. Well, Mr. Ambassador, the 
concept then that the Yugoslav prisons 
might be filled with political prisoners is 
inaccurate then—it is not a police state in 
that sense? ` 

Mr. KENNAN. It is stil an authoritarian 
state. It is a great deal more liberal than 
it used to be. There seems to be a good deal 
of freedom of speech in Yugoslavia. I could 
not and never have endorsed all the internal 
practices of the Yugoslav regime and I have 
no comments to make on that. It's their 
country, not ours. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. Ambassador, going 
on from that to the other point, if aid to 
Yugoslavia is drastically reduced, I believe 
that Yugoslavia does a certain amount of 
trading now with the West—not necessarily 
with us but with the Common Market coun- 
tries. Is this going to affect its balance, its 
trade ties with the West? Is it going to 
force it more toward Commicon? 

Mr. KENNAN. Yes, I think it very definitely 
is, and that in fact is the one area of Yugo- 
slav policy in which I expect that the results 
will be really—the results of such amend- 
ment would be a movement closer to the 
East. The Yugoslavs are already very worried 
about the effect of the Common Market on 
their trade with the West, and these amend- 
ments hit them at the worst possible time, 
One of the amendments, as you know, denies 
most favored nation treatment to Yugoslav 

coming into this country, and I 
couldn't think of a worse moment to adopt 
such 

Mr. Acronsky. I wonder, Mr. Ambassador, 
if we could deal with another point. Sena- 
tor Proxmire has contended, and I know 
I'm right on this, that Yugoslavia’s influence 
on other neutrals is pro-Soviet in its intent. 
Now you've publicly stated that such a con- 
chision is imaceurate and misleading, Can 
you document. this? 

Mr. Kennan. Well, you know, there have 
been literally hundreds of documents pub- 
lished in the Yugoslav press during the 
years that I've been Ambassador over there, 
illustrating the Yugoslav attitude toward 
the other neutrals. What the Reng arid 
have said to the other neutrals is often 
something that I haven't liked, and I don’t 
find to be in the interest of this country. 
On the other hand, I cannot say that they 
have pressed these neutrals in the direction 


‘of a closer association with the Soviet Union, 


and this, it seems to me, was the conclusion 
that flows from Senator Pnoxmmr's state- 
ment. 
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Mr, AcRronsKY. Well, have they in any way 
pressed them towards orientation with us? 
Have they in any way expressed the point 
of view that it might be good for the United 
States, as it were. 

Mr. Kennan. No, I don’t think they have, 
and this too has been taken very carefully 
into account in the designing of our policies. 
I would like perhaps, when I say that, to 
make it plain here that I have not been 
any strong protagonist of any increase of 
aid to Yugoslavia. On the contrary, ald 
to Yugoslavia has been rather drastically 
reduced during the period that I have been 
there. The truth is that these amendments 
were utterly unnecessary. If what people 
were interested in was to cut aid down to 
Yugoslavia, this aid is being cut down very 
rapidly for other reasons. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Mr. Ambassador, it’s your 
job to look ahead—and to look ahead on be- 
half of the United States—and I wonder 
if in looking ahead do you seé Yugoslavia 
moving toward us im terms of political 
philosophy, economic philosophy—generally 
in orientation is it Western or is it toward 
the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Kennan. Martin, that's a good ques- 
tion, and I could only put it this way. I see 
Yugoslavia moving steadily away from any 
unnatural tie with the Soviet Union. I see 
it moving toward new institutions which 
I hope will be suited to its history and its 
geographic conditions and the temper of its 
people. I don't think this will necessarily 
be in our direction. I think, for example, 
many features of socialism are there to 
stay in Yugoslavia, but I think the directions 
the Yugoslays are moving is in the direction 
of a situation in which we will be able to 
live with an outlook and a system that we'll 
be able to deal with perfectly normally and 
well. All we need is patience and firmness 
on our part. We in Belgrade have been try- 
ing to exercise these qualities in our states- 
manship, and the trouble. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald there was an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Kennan on the same issue 
entitled “U.S. Shouldn’t Slam Door on 
Yugoslavia.” 

In the course of the article Mr. Ken- 
nan said: 

It is true that the views Yugoslav leaders 
have put forward on various international 
problems have often been in conflict with 
our own. Sometimes (not always) they have 
coincided with those of Khrushchev. This 
is disturbing and, from our standpoint, re- 
grettable. It constitutes a fact which we 
have had to take into account in framing 
our policies. 


There is no evidence, as I say, that 
we have taken this into account, except 
as Mr. Kennan says, that we have re- 
duced the aid going to Yugoslavia. The 
fact that the Senate acted to suspend 
that aid entirely for 1 year, it seems to 
me, is in complete conformity with what 
Mr. Kennan seems to have recom- 
mended to the State Department some 
time ago, and certainly complies with 
the developments we have observed in 
regard to Yugoslavia in the past few 
months, particularly since the Belgrade 
Conference. 

Mr. Kennan also said: 

In these circumstances, I do not know of 
a single person who has occupied himself 
responsibly with this problem in recent years 
who does not agree that it has been to our 
interest to support where we could the effort 
of the Yugoslavs to retain their political in- 
dependence and to encourage the develop- 
ment of Yugoslav society along lines that 
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correspond to its own needs, traditions, and 
geographic position rather than to the 
requirements of any outside political 


grouping. 


I agree. Of course, that is true. That 
is exactly why my amendment was de- 
signed to suspend aid for 1 year, and it 
would have affected one small but spe- 
cific economic development loan. 

Mr. President, of course we want to 
do all we can to keep Yugoslavia inde- 
pendent of Russia. At the same time, it 
makes sense that if we do so, we should 
use or bargaining power and serve notice 
on Tito that we intend to do so. 

Mr. President, in fairness, I ask that 
the article by Mr. Kennan entitled “U.S. 
Shouldn’t Slam Door on Yugoslavia” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SHOULDN’r SLAM Door ON YUGOSLAVIA 


(By George F. Kennan, U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia and distinguished authority on 
Soviet affairs) 

For American statemanship of the postwar 
period, the countries of Eastern Europe have 
always presented problems of utmost com- 
plexity. The pattern has been full of con- 
tradictions. One has had to bear in mind 
the interests and aspirations of regimes, but 
one has also had to bear in mind the inter- 
ests and aspirations of peoples. 

Because such contradictory factors were 
involved, any effective policy toward these 
countries has always had to embrace what 
appeared outwardly to be contradictory ele- 
ments: an alternation of denial and conces- 
sion. This has been true of our policy. toward 
Russia, as well. 

In such cases, the effectiveness of a policy 
depends not on trying to eliminate all ele- 
ments of apparent contradiction but on the 
skill and flexibility with which these opposite 
elements can be exploited for the main pur- 
pose, which in our case is the creation of 
conditions conducive to a reasonably just 
and stable peace. For this reason, the Ex- 
ecutive has always had to ask of both Con- 
gress and the people, when it came to 
handling the problems of this part of the 
world, a relatively wide latitude of action for 
itself and a certain forbearance by others 
from too much backseat driving. 


FOURTEEN YEARS DIVERGING 


Yugoslavia has been no exception to this 
rule. True, the problem has been somewhat 
simplified here by the fact that since 1948 
the country has been free of Soviet control 
and has conducted an independent policy. 
Of this there can, in my view, and I believe 
in that of every qualified observer of the 
Yugoslav scene, be no possible doubt. 

It is true that the views Yugoslav leaders 
have put forward on various international 
problems have often been in conflict with our 
own. Sometimes (not always) they have 
coincided with those of Khrushchey. This is 
disturbing and, from our standpoint, regret- 
table. It constitutes a fact which we have 
had to take into account in framing our 
policies. 

But it is not proof that the Yugoslavs are 
not independent. People can agree with 
others voluntarily, for reasons of their own 
and not because they are forced to do so. 
Some people, after all, agree with us. 

It is now 14 years since Yugoslavia’s in- 
dependence of the Soviet bloc was estab- 
lished. During this period, the development 
of both ideas and institutions in Yugoslavia 
has been steadily away from Soviet patterns. 
In a number of important and critical re- 
spects, Yugoslayla’s situation now differs 
fundamentally from that of the bloc. 
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The movement has not always been in the 
direction of our own ideas and institutions, 
but it has generally been in the direction of 
ones with which we can live—ones com- 
patible with a normal and fruitful relation- 
ship between our two countries. To this we 
must add the fact of an overwhelmingly 
friendly disposition toward us on the part of 
the Yugoslav people. 


A PROVED APPROACH 


In these circumstances, I do not know of a 
single person who has occupied himself re- 
sponsibly with this problem in recent years 
who does not agree that it has been to our 
interest to support where we could the effort 
of the Yugoslavs to retain their political in- 
dependence and to encourage the develop- 
ment of Yugoslav society along lines that 
correspond to its own needs, traditions, and 
geographic position rather than to the re- 
quirements of any outside political group- 
ing. Three administrations, after looking at 
the problem very hard, have come to this 
conclusion and have tried to act accordingly. 

This has not always been easy. There have 
occasionally been false starts and mistakes 
on our part. The Yugoslav leaders have not 
always made things easy. Yet it is the unani- 
mous view, I think, of all of us who have 
been concerned with the problem, that the 
effort has been worthwhile—from Yugo- 
slavia’s standpoint and from ours. 

It has contributed importantly to the solu- 
tion of a number of specific problems of the 
southeast European area: Such things as 
Trieste, the Austrian peace treaty and the 
stabilization of conditions on the Greek bor- 
der—all questions by which the peace of 
Europe might, in other circumstances, have 
been seriously disturbed. 

It has kept the forces of the Warsaw Pact 
at a considerable distance from the Adriatic. 
It has exercised on conditions and relation- 
ships within the Soviet bloc an influence 
which I am sure has been conducive to the 
interests of a more stable world and actually 
to the real long-term interests even of the 
bloe peoples themselves. 

It is of the greatest importance that our 
support for Yugoslavia’s independence, which 
has been consistently and successfully pur- 
sued for 14 years, not be interrupted at this 
present delicate moment in world affairs. 

It is essential that the Yugoslavs should 
move into the coming period with the con- 
fidence that if their own policies are cnes 
which show reasonable respect for Western 
interests, they can have the advantages of a 
normal and mutually profitable political and 
economic relationship with the West. The 
aim of American diplomacy should be, and 
must be, to confirm them in this impression. 

During the present session of Congress, 
amendments to two bills have been intro- 
duced which would have exactly the opposite 
effect. One of these would inhibit all aid to 
Yugoslavia except surplus food. The other 
would deprive Yugoslavia of most-favored- 
nation treatment for the export of her goods 
to this country. 

If the aim of its authors was to curtail 
aid to Yugoslavia, the first of these amend- 
ments was wholly unnecessary. For various 
reasons, aid outside the category of surplus 
food was already being drastically curtailed. 
It would have been confined, in any case, to 
almost negligible dimensions in the forth- 
coming period. This is a situation warranted 
by present circumstances; 

What the amendment actually does, how- 
ever, besides expressing ill will to Yugoslavia, 
is merely to make it impossible for our Gov- 
ernment to say to Yugoslavs that if cir- 
cumstances were to change in ways we could 
view as desirable, there might be a possibility 
of our being more helpful. 

For the second amendment, it is hard to 
discern any motive at all other than a desire 
to inflict gratuitous hardship on both the 
Government and the people of Yugoslavia. 
The country is already suffering not only 
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from the effects of two seasons of drought 
but also from a severe crisis in its balance 
of international payments. Yugoslavs are 
greatly worried, and not entirely without 
reason, over the future effects of the Euro- 
pean Common Market on their export 
possibilities. 

The proposed amendment would simply 
make it more difficult for them than it would 
otherwise be to meet their international ob- 
ligations, including the ones they have in- 
curred to ourselves; and the lack of any 
particular occasion for such an injury would 
cause it to appear doubly vindictive. 

Together, these amendment would have 
the effect of confronting the Yugoslavs with 
a closed and locked door on the Western 
side precisely at a time when it is impera- 
tive that it be clear to them that this door 
is open. Never has it been more important 
that the choices by which they are con- 
fronted should be fair ones, and not ones 
slanted, as the amendments could cause them 
to be, in favor of a pro-Soviet orientation. 
None of us can deal with the Yugoslavs suc- 
cessfully on behalf of our country if we have 
only a closed door behind us to point to. 

It is sometimes said that the effect of 
these amendments would be to force Yugo- 
slavia back into the Soviet bloc. I would 
not go this far. I think the Yugoslavs will 
continue to exert every effort to maintain 
their hard-won independence, whether or 
not our Congress shows sympathy for that 
effort. But it would be hard for any of us 
to explain to them, and even harder for the 
Yugoslav leaders to explain to their own 
people, why we should want to go out of our 
way to make this effort more difficult for 
them than it need otherwise be. 

If these amendments go through, the ad- 
ministration will have been denied the lati- 
tude of action necessary to enable it to 
handle effectively a delicate and important 
area of our foreign relations, and one that 
has important connotations for our political 
encounter with the Soviet bloc as a whole. 
The foreign policy of a great power simply 
cannot be successfully conducted under such 
handicaps. 

What is involved here is a fundamental 
issue of executive-legislative relations af- 
fecting the success of our international un- 
dertakings and the entire security of our 
Nation. It is difficult to believe that any 
Member of Congress who knew the facts, and 
had refiected on their true meaning, could 
wish to share responsibility for the grievous 
narrowing of the possibilities of American 
statesmanship which amendments of this 
nature would impose. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
entitled “Soviet, Yugoslavs Sign Pact To 
Increase Trade,“ published in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the Washington Post, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Soviet, Yucostavs Sien Pacr To INCREASE 
TRADE 


Lonpon, July 6—A Yugoslav economic 
delegation has reached agreement with the 
Soviet Union on the further expansion of 
economic links between the two countries, 
the Soviet news agency Tass reported today. 

It said Premier Nikita Khrushchev received 
Mijalko Todorovic, deputy chairman of the 
Yugoslav Federal Executive Council, who 
headed his country’s delegation to Moscow. 

The two countries have signed an agree- 
ment providing for a considerably higher 
volume of trade in 1963-65 than was allowed 
a the existing trade agreement, Tass 

It added that the talks were held in a 
Pht t of friendship and mutual understand- 
ng.” 
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The countries also agreed to examine the 
possibility of expanded industrial and scien- 
tific cooperation, it said. 

(A 5-year trade agreement signed in Bel- 
grade in March 1961 provided for trade be- 
tween the two countries rising to an annual 
volume of $200 million by 1965. 

(Soviet-Yugoslav trade last year totaled 
about $80 million, falling about $30 million 
short of the figure agreed between the coun- 
tries. It is aimed to reach a total of $127 
million this year.) 


IS RED CHINESE GOVERNMENT IN 
DANGER OF COLLAPSE? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning an article entitled “The Tides 
of History,” by Joseph Alsop, was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post. It is di- 
rectly related to a corollary point 
with regard to Red China, In the ar- 
ticle Mr. Alsop states: 

But if the experts’ extremely tentative 
forecasts are proved to be correct, this may 
be one of those moments when the strong 
tides of history quite suddenly begin to run 
in a quite new direction. 

The point is that another indifferent or 
bad harvest will certainly endanger, and may 
just possibly destroy, the existing Commu- 
nist government in China. 


Mr. Alsop has been known as an in- 
telligent, able, and responsible commen- 
tator. He has spent some time in the 
Far East. He is well informed. If 
what Mr. Alsop reports is true, it seems 
to me the event is enormously hopeful 
from the standpoint of all Americans 
who believe in freedom. The argument 
made by Mr. Alsop should be considered 
very carefully by Senators, particularly 
with regard to any possible suggestion 
that economic aid, and particularly agri- 
cultural aid or food aid, be given to the 
Red Chinese. Perhaps there are few 
things more brutal, especially in peace- 
time, than for a country that has an 
abundance of food to keep a hungry peo- 
ple from having some of that food. But 
on the basis of Mr. Alsop’s report, it 
seems to me that it would be really tragic 
if we should permit surplus food to be 
sent to China, and particularly to be 
distributed by the Chinese Government. 
We would be strengthening the hand 
of a desperate tyrant in its hour of crisis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Alsop to which I referred be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TIDES or History 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The Government experts who study such 
matters are beginning to say that this year’s 
harvest in Communist China will be only 
marginally different from the catastrophic 
harvests of the last 3 years. 

But like that, the mews sounds dry as 
dust. But if the experts extremely tentative 
forecasts are proved correct, this may be one 
of those moments when the strong tides of 
history quite suddenly begin to run in a 
quite new direction. 

The point is that another indifferent or 
bad harvest will certainly endanger, and may 
just possibly destroy, the existing Commu- 
nist Government in China. Not long since, 
such a development appeared unthinkable. 
But it has to be thought about today, and it 
is being thought about, by the leaders of the 
Soviet Union and the other Communist 
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states among others, if one may judge by a 
striking change of tone, 

Until only a few months ago, Soviet and 
satellite diplomats and other representatives 
uniformly said in effect of their Chinese 
comrades, They have some pretty serious 
problems; but you'll see, they'll solve them.” 
But now the standard comment on the 
Chinese situation is in effect: “They are in 
a dreadful mess.“ The disappearance of any 
prediction of a happy outcome is what is 
striking. 

In the same fashion, the small minority 
in the U.S. Government who have never 
ruled out an eventual convulsion in Com- 
munist China are now beginning to gain cer- 
tain new recruits. This minority has always 
had logic on its side. And events in China 
are making the logic of the situation more 
vivid and convincing. 

Logically, there must be limits to the de- 
gree of hardship even the sternest police 
state can inflict upon its people without 
running into trouble of some kind. The 
limits are not easy to define, since they de- 
pend upon a score of local factors. But their 
existence is very easy to prove simply by tak- 
ing an extreme case. 

For example, there are few problems now 
confronting Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues 
which could not be easily solved if China’s 
population were only reduced by 30 percent. 
Suppose, then, that the order went out to 
march 30 percent of the Chinese people to 
the public slaughterhouses, would Mao’s 
army, however well treated, then remain 
loyal? Would his police, however well disci- 
plined, continue to be reliable? The answer 
is obvious. 

The undefined limits of harshness which 
Mao’s government cannot safely go beyond 
are in turn beginning to be an interesting 
problem for the simplest possible reason, 
Communist China more and more appears 
to be caught in a remorselessly descending 
economic spiral. 

The downward spiral began with the fear- 
ful plunge into misery experienced by the 
Chinese masses in 1959, when the “great 
leap forward” was attempted and the farm 
communes were inaugurated. Since then 
the Chinese Communist leaders have 
changed their policies, revised their aims, 
and indulged in every sort of self-reversal 
and tergiversation, on both industrial and 
agricultural fronts. 

Each year’s remedies have been more radi- 
cal than the previous year's. Each year has 
also been worse than the previous year. This 
year’s remedies can only be described as 
desperate. For example, 30 percent of 
China’s urban population has been ordered 
to go back to the countryside, because food 
stocks are low in the cities, and because 
urban jobs are few with industry operating 
at only one-third of capacity. 

But the countryside has been in the grip 
of creeping starvation for 3 grim years on 
end. This spring, the best Hong Kong sta- 
tistics showed an average food intake of 
1,300 to 1,600 calories per person per day, 
according to the individual's labor category. 
And into this hunger-racked countryside, 
millions, literally many millions, of ejected 
town and city dwellers are being sent with 
no apparent provision of either work or 
rations. 

In Kwantung Province, the start of this 
process begot the recent assault on the Hong 
Kong border by a great flood of refugees. 
No one can say what the effects of this same 
process will be in the rest of China; but it 
is clear that the effects can hardly be socially 
healthy or politically stabilizing. 

In sum, it begins to look as if Communist 
China were approaching the same limits of 
harshness. It begins to look, therefore, as 
though a titanic internal crisis may lie ahead 
in China. 

If the experts are wrong, and the harvest 
is generous, there will be no crisis. But if 
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the experts are right about the harvest, the 
question of American food for China can 
well become urgent. It will be examined in 
another report. 


CAPITAL TIMES CRITICIZES 
PROXMIRE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the five times I have run for statewide 
office in Wisconsin, I have been supported 
by only 1 of the 34 daily papers in my 
State. That one paper is the Capital 
Times, of Madison, a paper which I be- 
lieve is an excellent paper. It is a paper 
on which at one time I worked as a re- 
porter, and a paper which has a great 
national reputation as a crusader for 
humanitarianism. However, that paper 
very strongly criticized my position with 
regard to the Yugoslavia situation. 

I think the editorial is wrong. I have 
already indicated in my earlier remarks 
today and in my speeches last month 
why I think it is wrong. But in view of 
my remarks today, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR PROXMIRE Is REMINDED OF SOME HARD 
FACTS ON FOREIGN Am 


Elsewhere on this page will be found a 
letter by Morris H. Rubin, editor of the Pro- 
gressive magazine, criticizing Senator WI. 
LIAM PROXMIRE’s part in binding the hands 
of the President in dispensing foreign aid. 

Because of sloppy work on the part of the 
executive branch and the hysteria whipped 
up by the extreme rightwing the Senator 
succeeded in amending the foreign aid bill 
in a way that deprives the President of the 
discretion he needs. 

The Senator’s main blow was at aid to 
Communist Yugoslavia. 

We urge you to read Editor Rubin’s letter 
in which he points out some of the hard 
facts Senator Proxmire seems to have ig- 
nored in making his move to bind President 
Kennedy’s hands in this vital field. 

The result is that the discretion which 
Senator PROXMIRE was to give to 
President Eisenhower is denied to President 
Kennedy. 

The Capital Times does not always agree 
with President Kennedy, as it did not always 
agree with President Eisenhower. But we 
have that the realities of today’s 
world require that the man this country 
elects President has to be trusted with the 
kind of discretion Senator PROXMIRE wants 
denied to President Kennedy. 

One of the realities we face is that the 
Communist world is not the monolithic force 
many people think it is. It is in the throes 
of severe ideological dispute. It is rent by 
nationalistic divisions. 

It is a serious mistake to deny the Presi- 
dent of this country the freedom of move- 
ment he needs to exploit these realities about 
the Communist world. 

It has seemed to us that the only people 
in this country who would not trust Eisen- 
hower or Kennedy with the discretion to 
deal with this problem has been the lunatic 
right, with its doctrine that all our Presi- 
dents since Hoover have been the pawns of 
communism. 

The action of the Senate in following Sen- 
ator Proxmire is one of the most irrational 
developments in Congress in recent years. 
It simply illustrates again that the spirit of 
McCarthy still dominates the Senate, despite 
the censure vote. 

Senators are still so afraid of being linked 
with the Communists that they let fear 
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pulverize reason and vote to play into the 
hands of the Communists. 


RUBIN ATTACKS PROXMIRE 
ON YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
requested that the editorial be printed 
in the Recorp because it comments on 
a letter of a very distinguished and able 
editor, Mr. Morris H. Rubin, editor of 
the Progressive magazine, who is also 
critical of my position. I would like to 
comment on that letter before I ask that 
it, too, be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Rubin in his letter has made four 
fundamental points. His first point is 
as follows: 

Although more often than not it sides with 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations, 
Tito’s Yugoslavia opposed the Soviet Union 
in the U.N. on the all-important, perhaps 
decisive, question of a single Secretary Gen- 
eral versus the so-called troika. Here was 
a fundamental issue between the Communist 
camp and the West, involving the very sur- 
vival of the U.N. as an instrument for 
peace—and it was an issue on which Yugo- 
slavia solidly supported the West. 


The troika issue was indeed an issue 
on which Yugoslavia happened to vote 
with us. But, of course, the vote was 
overwhelmingly against Russia. That 
vote by Yugoslavia was not of great sig- 
nificance in view of the way the vote 
lined up. Furthermore, since that time 
Tito said—last September—at the Bel- 
grade Conference that he felt that the 
Secretary General should no longer be 
an independent political executive but 
should merely be a functionary who op- 
erated with no genuine independence 
and a person who would not have the 
kind of initiative or the kind of oppor- 
tunity which Hammarskjold and U 
Thant have had. In other words, Tito 
has retreated from our position against 
the troika and of favoring a vigorous 
United Nations—a United Nations that 
will try hard to use its power to achieve 
peace, to snuff out the possibilities of 
conflict when they develop, and to stand 
on the side of those who believe effec- 
tively in peace in the world. 

The second point made by Mr. Rubin 
is as follows: 

Tito’s Yugoslavia also stood firmly with 
the West, and thus against the Soviet Union, 
on the financing of U.N. forces in the Congo. 


Whether he has stood firmly or not, he 
cast one vote. The fact is that in the 
last few years, voting on 35 issues which 
separate the Soviet Union and the free 
world, Tito has voted 6 times with the 
United States, 6 times on the side of free- 
dom, and 29 times on the side of the So- 
viet Union. 

Mr. Rubin's third point is as follows: 

Tito’s Yugoslavia joined in the condemna- 


tion of the Soviet Union's explosion of the 
50-megaton H-bomb last October. 


He may have joined in the condemna- 
tion, but it was in such a soft and gentle 
tone that it could hardly be heard. 
Much more importantly, when genuine 
criticism developed of the position that 
Khrushchev had been taking—and this 
was September 3, at the time of the Bel- 
grade Conference, 48 hours after Khru- 
shchev had broken the moratorium on 
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nuclear testing—it was then that Tito 
expressed “an understanding” of what 
Khrushchev had done in smashing the 
best hopes of the people of the world to- 
day that we might be able to have a 
genuine suspension of nuclear testing in 
the world. In doing so he greatly 
diminished neutral criticism of Khru- 
shchev and militarily served Soviet 
Russia’s interest. Nehru for example 
criticized Khrushchey at this crucial 
stage—not Tito. 

Tito’s Yugoslavia voted with us and against 
the Soviet Union in the critical struggle to 
authorize a $200 million bond issue for 
United Nations peacekeeping operations. 


It is true that in a few instances 
only six in the last 2 years—Tito voted 
on our side as against 29 times against 
us. I submit that none of those was 
as important as was the issues that de- 
veloped with respect to Hungary, the 
seating of Communist China, and a 
number of other issues when Tito voted 
against us. 

The factual and documented story of 
those who argue against our position 
of denying aid to Yugoslavia is exceed- 
ingly weak. I have already inserted in 
the Recorp the article by George Ken- 
nan which appeared in the newspapers 
yesterday. It is a fine, well-written, and 
intelligently composed article, but it is 
utterly without documentation. One 
must look long and hard to find a fact 
in the article. 

On the other hand, the position that 
was so emphatically documented a few 
moments ago on the floor of the Senate 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] was based upon one fact after 
another. 

In the same way the letter of Mr. 
Rubin, an outstanding editor and fine 
writer—one who writes with great con- 
viction—nevertheless is feeble because 
documentation is so weak. The case is 
so slight. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Rubin, edi- 
tor of the Progressive, to the Milwaukee 
Journal, which disputes the position 
that I took some time ago, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROXMIRE IGNORES Harp Facts 
(By Morris H. Rubin, editor of the Progres- 
sive, in a letter to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal) 

Maptson, June 29.—In his recent letter to 
the Journal, Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
seemed to be scolding you for your June 10 
editorial which criticized the action of the 
Senate in forbidding aid to Communist 
countries, specifically Yugoslavia and Poland. 
The Senator claimed that the Journal over- 
looks certain hard facts.” I would suggest 
that it is the Senator who is guilty of pre- 
cisely this practice. 

Senator Proxmire contended in his letter 
that Tito maintains a “cheek-to-jowl col- 
laboration with Khrushchev.” By conyen- 
iently overlooking certain hard facts, the 
Senator managed to convey the impression 
that Tito is an undeviating agent of the 
Kremlin. 

Senator Proxmire could reach this conclu- 
sion only by ignoring some readily ascertain- 
able facts. For example: 

1. Although more often than not it sides 
with the Soviet Union in the United Nations, 
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Tito’s Yugoslavia opposed the Soviet Union 
in the U.N. on the all-important, perhaps 
decisive, question of a single Secretary Gen- 
eral versus the so-called troika. Here was a 
fundamental issue between the Communist 
camp and the West, involving the very sur- 
vival of the U.N. as an instrument for 
peace—and it was an issue on which Yugo- 
slavia solidly supported the West. 

2. Tito’s Yugoslavia also stood firmly with 
the West, and thus against the Soviet Union, 
on the financing of U.N. forces in the Congo. 

8. Tito’s Yugoslavia joined in the con- 
demnation of the Soviet. Union's explosion 
of the 50-megaton H-bomb last October. 

4. Tito's Yugoslavia voted with us and 
against the Soviet Union in the critical 
struggle to authorize a $200 million bond 
issue for United Nations peace-keeping 
operations. 

Thus, if at times there is what Senator 
Proxmire characterizes as cheek-to-jowl 
collaboration, there is also a foot-to-rump 
relationship as well. It is important to keep 
both in mind in assessing Tito’s curious role. 

Moreover, in the economic field, Tito’s 
Yugoslavia has strayed far from its original 
Kremlin base. It has abandoned the Soviet 
type of collectives and has nailed down the 
peasant’s right to his own farm. It has also 
greatly liberalized Communist dogma regard- 
ing industrial development. As for trade, 70 
percent of Yugoslavia’s international busi- 
ness transactions are with non-Communist 
nations. 

I do not argue for a moment that Tito is 
not a Communist or a Marxist; I simply 
contend that certain hard facts overlooked 
by Senator Proxmire make it clear that, 
however objectionable and infuriating we 
may find Tito’s conduct and policy on many 
occasions, he has demonstrated a measure 
of independence from the Kremlin that is 
helpful to and hopeful for the forces of 
freedom. 

He ought to be encouraged to break even 
more decisively with the-sterile, discredited 
program and philosophy of Soviet commu- 
nism—not driven more firmly into Khru- 
shchev’s arms by shortsighted and self- 
defeating maneuvers of the kind executed 
by Senator PRoxMIRE. 

It was precisely for this reason that one 
of the ablest and wisest men in the U.S. For- 
eign Service, George F. Kennan, our Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia, who is not much given 
to exaggeration, reported from Belgrade that 
the Senate action, touched off by Senator 
PROxMIRE, “is, of course, the greatest windfall 
that could have befallen Soviet diplomacy 
in this area.” 

As for Senator Proxmire’s comments on 
aid to Poland, I am not aware of the data on 
which he rests the statement, wholly undoc- 
umented in his letter to you, that Poland 
“ships a great deal of food to Russia,” and 
that as a consequence, our shipments of food 
to Poland “enhance Soviet military-industrial 
strength.” 

I do know—and it seems to me far more 
relevant—that the man we pay to be our 

eyes and ears in Poland, Ambassador John M. 
Cabot, a long-seasoned diplomat with impec- 
cable anti-Communist credentials, reported 
from Warsaw that the action taken by the 
Senate, which Senator Proxmire initiated 
and defends, will be interpreted by all Poles 
“as a deliberate slap at the Polish Govern- 
ment and deprivation for Polish people. The 
hands of those Polish officials at all levels 
who preach that the Soviet Union is Poland’s 
only reliable friend and only unfailing source 
of support in raising material well-being of 
Polish people” will “probably be strength- 
ened.” 

These are some of the hard facts that Mr. 
PRoxMIRE omitted in attempting to defend 
his disturbing conduct in the Senate. 
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THE FARM PROGRAM AND AS- 
SISTANCE TO LARGE CORPO- 
RATE-TYPE OPERATORS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on repeated occasions I have 
emphasized the fact that the farm pro- 
gram under the past administrations, 
as well as under the present one, is de- 
signed to help the large corporate-type 
operators rather than the small family 
farm. 

Secretary Benson recognized this point 
and kept insisting that Congress reduce 
the artificially high support prices. As 
he pointed out, the continuation of these 
unrealistic, high support prices has re- 
sulted in the accumulation of our multi- 
billion-dollar inventories, and the stor- 
age charges on these huge inventories 
and the subsidizing of their disposal has 
resulted in an annual multibillion-dollar 
loss to the taxpayers. 

Today, I call attention to another glar- 
ing example of the financial assistance 
which the taxpayers are giving to a large 
corporate operator and one who is now 
nationally recognized as definitely not 
qualifying as a small family farmer. 

During the past 5 years Mr. Billie Sol 
Estes, of Pecos, Tex., has received from 
the U.S. Government $1,102,433.15 to- 
ward supporting the price of the cotton 
produced by him. 

This price support assistance was as 
follows: 


1958. Cotton price support 
CCC ae TEE $413, 129. 98 
1959. Cotton price support 
o mel) AN IMLS 5, 767. 17 
1959. Cotton purchased by 
OOO soc sa y 237, 882. 39 
1960. Cotton purchased by 
ee eee 160, 090. 78 
1961. Cotton price support 
TTT 285, 562. 88 
c $1, 102, 438. 15 


In 1961 price support loans on 1.659 
bales of cotton in the amount of $285,- 
562.83 were obtained by Mr. Estes, and 
those loans are still outstanding. Ware- 
house receipts covering this cotton which 
serves as collateral for these loans are 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

It is noted, however, that out of the 
1,659 bales, upon which the $285,562.83 
in price-support loans was obtained in 
1961, 614 bales, or approximately 40 
percent of this amount, were produced 
on farms for which the allotments were 
obtained improperly or illegally. They 
were subsequently canceled for these 
reasons. 

Thus we find that in 1961 approxi- 
mately $100,000 was paid to Mr. Estes 
in supporting the price of cotton pro- 
duced under allotments which were im- 
properly or illegally obtained. 

During this same 4-year period Mr. 
Estes was collecting under the ACP pro- 
gram cost-sharing assistance—or what 
may more properly be described as free 
lime and fertilizer—a total of $6,800. 

A summary of the 4-year period 
1958-61, shows that Mr. Estes collected 
from the Government in price support 
operations of his cotton $1,102,433.15, or 
an average of over $275,000 annually. 
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During the same period he was paid 
$6,800 to buy free lime and fertilizer to 
produce more cotton. 

For the past several years the Gov- 
ernment has averaged about 8½ cents 
per pound subsidy on the export of the 
cotton which it has taken in under the 
price-support operations, which means 
that the Government is losing about 25 
percent of its investment in this com- 
modity. 

Based on this national average the 
taxpayers stand to lose approximately 
$250,000 on the $1 million-plus which 
during the past 4 years has been paid 
to Mr. Estes in support of his production 
of cotton. 

I recognize that the bulk of these 
price-support payments took place prior 
to this administration, but the Ken- 
nedy-Freeman farm program as recom- 
mended to the Congress would only have 
perpetuated this absurdity. 

The only manner in which the Billie 
Sol Esteses can be removed from the 
backs of the taxpayers is to repeal the 
ridiculous program under which this 
extravaganza was made possible. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture dated July 3, 1962, 
in which the above report is confirmed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This supplements 
our reply of May 17 to your letter of May 1, 
requesting information about the operations 
of Mr. Billie Sol Estes. 

With respect to item 5 of your letter 
regarding price support payments obtained 
by Mr. Estes over the past 5 years, he did 
not participate in price support programs 
for the years 1958 to 1962, inclusive, with 
respect to any commodities other than cot- 
ton. His participation in cotton price sup- 
port programs has been as follows: 

In 1958, cotton price support loans in the 
amount of $413,129.98 were obtained. The 
amount of $3,957.91 was repaid in cash, and 
the cotton securing the balance of these non- 
recourse loans (amounting to $409,172.07) 
was acquired by CCC upon maturity of the 
loans. 

In 1959, cotton price support loans in the 
amount of $5,767.17 were obtained. The 
amount of $5,480.27 was repaid in cash, and 
the cotton securing the balance of these 
nonrecourse loans (amounting to $286.90) 
was acquired by CCC upon maturity of the 
loans. Also in 1959, Mr. Estes sold to CCC 
cotton having a value of $237,882.39 under 
authority of the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958. 

In 1960, Mr. Estes sold to CCC cotton hav- 
ing a value of $160,090.78 under the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Act of 1958. 

In 1961, cotton price support loans in the 
amount of $285,562.83 were obtained which 
are still outstanding. Warehouse receipts 
covering the cotton which serves as col- 
lateral for these loans are held by CCC. Of 
this cotton, only 614 bales, out of a total of 
1,659, were produced on farms for which 
allotments were canceled because they were 
obtained improperly. 

With respect to item 6 of your letter 
regarding ACP payments and drought relief 
payments, Mr. Estes received ACP cost-shar- 
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ing assistance in the amount of $800 in both 
the years 1960 and 1961 and Agriculture, Inc., 
received $1,000 in 1958; $1,500 in 1959; $1,200 
in 1960; $1,500 in 1961, with no request for 
cost-sharing assistance filed in 1962. Mr. 
Estes did not participate in the livestock 
emergency feed program, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. DUNCAN, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to place in the Recorp, without 
taking any time to discuss them, some 
editorial comments and articles dealing 
with the subject now pending before 
the Senate. I understand the Senator 
from Florida is ready to address the 
Senate. 

First I wish to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Medical Aid 
in Britain,” written by Seth S. King and 
published in the New York Times of yes- 
terday, Sunday, July 8. 

I believe that this article, detailing 
how the national health service plans 
has worked out in Great Britain, would 
be of some interest to Senators. 

The author of the article points out 
that 14 years after the birth of the medi- 
cal plan in Great Britain, two unchal- 
lengeable conclusions can be drawn. He 
says: 

The British people want it and would not 
hear of any radical changes in what they 
have. British doctors are still skeptical of 
some of its methods, but 98 percent of them 
participate voluntarily in some phase of the 
national health service. 


Mr. President, we are not trying to 
advocate and we do not advocate the 
British medical system in the United 
States. I believe we are all opposed 
to it. However, many things have been 
said about our program, among them 
that it will eventually lead to the sys- 
tem now in effect in Great Britain, 
which is always portrayed in the most 
gloomy terms possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. King be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mepican Am IN BRITAIN—DESPITE SOME 
Crrricism FROM MEDICAL PROFESSION THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE Has BECOME EN- 
TRENCHED 

(By Seth S. King) 

Lonpon, July 7.—Fourteen years ago this 
week Britain’s National Health Service came 
into being, bringing with it womb-to-tomb 
medical and dental care for everyone. 

In the days since its inception it has had 
its confusions and difficulties. It has been 
praised and damned, with equal fervor, by 
both doctor and patient. 

But 14 years after its birth, two unchal- 
lengeable conclusions can be drawn: The 
British people want it and would not hear of 
any radical changes in what they have; 
British doctors are still skeptical of some of 
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its methods, but 98 percent of them par- 
ticipate voluntarily in some phase of the Na- 
tional Health Service. 

From the system's beginning in Britain 
there have been no rebellions by doctors such 
as Saskatchewan is now experiencing. 

Today, out of the 42,000 qualifying physi- 
cians practicing or administering hospitals, 
the British Medical Association estimates 
that barely 500 are engaged exclusively in 
private practice. 


CHANGES TRIED 


This virtually universal acceptance does 
not mean that the British medical profes- 
sion has made no attempts to amend the sys- 
tem the Labor government imposed on them 
in 1948. 

There have been constant efforts by the 
medical societies to improve the lot of the 
doctor, and, in their opinion, to make the 
service more attractive to the patient. 

Some of these efforts have succeeded. 
Others are still being pursued. 

The National Health Service functions with 
relative simplicity. A new patient begins by 
getting from local authorities a list of doc- 
tors practicing in his neighborhood. He 
chooses one and presents himself at this doc- 
tor’s surgery (as his office is called). He is 
given a small card to fill out and on it he 
writes his name and address, his age, and 
his national insurance number, If he is a 
nonresident foreigner, he does not need to 
have a number. 

He takes his turn in the usually crowded 
waiting room. The doctor examines him and 
prescribes a remedy. If he needs additional 
treatment, such as surgery, physiotherapy, 
special appliances, or whatever, he is referred 
to one of the hospitals in the neighborhood. 
There he is treated, or makes application to 
be treated when his turn comes, by a resi- 
dent specialist. 

HOUSE CALLS 


A National Health patient may ask his 
doctor to make a house call on him. The 
response to this is considered no more re- 
luctant than for most general practitioners 
in the United States. 

For virtually all the medicine the patient 
requires he pays a fee of 2 shillings (28 
cents) for each prescription. If he needs 
special appliances, he may be asked to pay 
part of the cost of these. 

For all this the head of each family pays 
10 shillings 7 pence ($1.48) a week. Three- 
quarters of this goes to unemployment and 
other relief and only one-quarter for the 
National Health Service. 

If he is not satisfied with his doctor, he 
may change to another in his neighborhood. 

The general practitioner in the National 
Health Service is paid on the basis of a 
capitation fee. He receives a set amount an- 
nually for each patient who registers with 
him, regardless of whether he treats that 
patient once or daily. There are other added 
fees paid to him for certain services. Rural 
doctors get special allowances as compensa- 
tion for the generally fewer patients they 
treat. 

An individual doctor may handle a maxi- 
mum of 3,500 patients. The average city 
general practitioner has about 2,000 patients 
on his list. For this, plus his extras, he 
earns about £2,425 ($6,790) . 

A specialist, beginning at the age of 34, 
gets a base annual salary of £2,550 ($7,100). 
As he grows older and becomes more skillful, 
this may rise to £3,900 ($10,920). In addi- 
tion, if he becomes an outstanding man in 
his specialty, he will be given merit awards, 
decided by the local medical board where he 
practices. These may run as high as £4,000 
($11,200) a year. So the handful of top 
specialists may earn as much as £7,900 
($22,120). 
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In addition, both specialist and general 
practitioner may legally have as many private 
patients as he chooses to handle. In the 
case of the specialist, private patients are 
referred to him by other doctors when these 
patients choose to get their treatment in 
the specialist’s private clinic or nursing 
home. Private patients come to general 
practitioners during the hours when the 
surgery is not maintained for National 
Health patients. 

Under these conditions, it is obvious that 
the specialist has the best of both worlds, 
with his fees for public patients guaranteed 
through a government salary while he may 
also be paid by as many private patients 
as he attracts. 

The general practitioner has less to cheer 
about and it is here that the greatest dis- 
content with the system is voiced. 


GLORIFIED ATTENDANTS 


With the rise of personal incomes in Brit- 
ain, more people are indulging in the extra 
attention they get as private patients, and 
the incomes of many general practitioners 
are rising. 

For the patients themselves, there are cer- 
tainly annoyances in the system. Britain is 
shockingly short of hospital bed space. A 
child who needs a tonsillectomy may wait 
under National Health, as long as 9 months 
before his turn comes, 

It is generally conceded that a general 
practitioner often cannot give enough time 
to routine examinations that might catch 
some diseases earlier. 

But the British public has embraced the 
security that National Health gives them, and 
they would not be without it. The poorest 
dust-bin man has access to Britain’s greatest 
surgeons and her best hospital care and he 
has no worry of how to pay for it. 

“It’s true that we may not get as much 
personal attention and sympathy from a 
doctor under the National Health as we 
might in private systems,“ a British busi- 
nessman explained not long ago. “But we 
know we are going to get treatment when 
we need it, and no matter how much we 
need, we aren't going to mortgage our future 
to pay for it.” 

The discontent of some British doctors 
over the system is getting more attention of 
late in the British press. A spirited debate is 
going on over how many British doctors are 
migrating and whether Britain is training 
enough medical students. 


DOCTORS LEAVING 


Some private studies have produced claims 
that as many as 600 doctors are leaving 
Britain each year to work elsewhere. The 
Government has challenged these assertions. 
It argues that the National Health System 
is actually increasing by 500 doctors a year 
after retirements and deaths have been re- 
placed. 

It has been estimated in the last week that 
about one-third of the doctors who are now 
protesting so bitterly in Saskatchewan are 
British doctors who migrated there because 
they refused to practice under the National 
Health Service. 

But however an individual doctor or pa- 
tient may feel about the National Health 
scheme, there is no British politician bold 
enough to attack it outright. 

Even Enoch Powell, the current Minister 
of Health, who is a paragon of modern Tory- 
ism, took the trouble recently to point out 
that the National Health Service has carried 
the support of all major political parties in 
Parliament and that therefore it could not 
properly be called “socialized medicine.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 


great deal of trouble is connected with 
the Canadian situation, about which all 
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of us have read in the newspapers re- 
cently. Many people are wondering 
whether that kind of trouble will not also 
arise here at home. It is a problem 
which has arisen recently, but which was 
never anticipated during the early dis- 
cussion of the subject. It shows what 
can take place when there is a struggle 
on the part of doctors against the estab- 
lishment of practices to take care of the 
aged. I call attention, in this connec- 
tion, to an editorial entitled “Doctors 
Outside the Law,” published in the Globe 
and Mail of Toronto of July 4, 1962. The 
first paragraph reads: 

The doctors of Saskatchewan have taken 
action which is not open to any individual 
or any group within a democracy. They 
have deliberately decided to disobey a law 
of that Province, a law duly enacted by a 
duly elected Government of the people. 


Further along in the editorial it 
states: 


The doctors have not indulged in acts of 
violence in Saskatchewan, but the passive re- 
sistance they have instituted is the worst 
form of violence that could be perpetrated 
against the people of Saskatchewan. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recor at this 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Docrors OUTSIDE THE Law 


The doctors of Saskatchewan have taken 
an action which is not open to any individual 
or any group within a democracy. They 
have deliberately decided to disobey a law of 
that Province, a law duly enacted by a duly 
elected Government of the people. They 
have withdrawn their services from the peo- 
ple of the Province, refusing to practice 
medicine under the Government's Medical 
Care Insurance Act. 

Earlier in the week this newspaper con- 
demned the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada for acts of violence and 
intimidation outside the law. What applies 
to truckers and to seamen applies equally 
to doctors. None has the right to set him- 
self above the law. That way can only lie 
anarchy, and the destruction of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The doctors have not indulged in acts of 
violence in Saskatchewan; but the passive 
resistance they have instituted is the worst 
form of violence that could be perpetrated 
against the people of Saskatchewan. Except 
for emergency staffs in 34 of the Province’s 

tals, they have left the sick and the 
injured without medical care, they have ex- 
posed those people to permanent disability 
and death; and they admit that they have 
done so in order to force the Government to 
repeal the Medical Insurance Act. 

Such action cannot be condoned in a 
law-abiding community. The doctors dis- 
approved of the act, and that was their 
privilege; but there are proper methods of 
registering disapproval of and seeking to 
change the laws of a democracy, and these 
the doctors have not employed. 

The doctors of Saskatchewan could have 
worked within the framework of our system 
and sought to persuade the electorate to 
throw the Government out at the next elec- 
tion and replace it with one that would 
repeal the act. Results of the recent Federal 
election would indicate that in such a move 
they might well have been successful. They 
could have decided to remove themselves 
from Saskatchewan and practice medicine 
where such a law does not apply; in that 
case there would have been a moral obliga- 
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tion upon them to give their patients sufi- continent was dealt a blow from which it 


cient notice of such termination of service 
to enable them to provide for alternative 
medical care. 

They did neither. They announced that 
they would not practice medicine under the 
law as it applied in Saskatchewan, and they 
went on strike. Even legal strikes in services 
essential to the welfare of the community 
are today condemned; and earlier this year 
the Ontario Legislature took legislative ac- 
tion to prevent such a strike among em- 
ployees of Ontario Hydro. How much more 
to be condemned, therefore, is this illegal 
strike. 

Premier Woodrow Lloyd might have been 
well advised to call the legislature into 
session to deal with the situation. But the 
doctors have already rejected a number of 
Government compromises which removed 
their chief expressed objections to the plan; 
and it is apparent that their leaders, at 
least, demand nothing less than total sur- 
render by the Government. Those leaders, 
supported, it must be suspected, by the 
Canadian and American Medical Associations, 
are fighting, not this particular medical in- 
surance plan, but any form of government 
health insurance anywhere on this conti- 
nent. It is unlikely that the legislature, 
any more than the Government, would have 
found them prepared for compromise. 

In the ugly and dangerous situation which 
has developed, Dr. Allan Bailey, professor of 
medicine at the University of Saskatchewan, 
had words of reason on Monday for his 
fellow physicians. He told them: “Strike 
action, or its equivalent—withdrawal of serv- 
ices—is in my opinion unethical and illegal 
for a doctor.” He said that, while he dis- 
agreed with several features of the Medical 
Insurance Act, he believed the impasse be- 
tween the doctors and the Government could 
be settled by reasonable men, and he pro- 
posed that new negotiations and a media- 
tion board be sought. In the meantime, he 
urged that doctors continue to treat their 
patients: 

“Surely if doctors are willing and cour- 
ageous enough to refuse services to their 
patients, then they have the courage to re- 
fuse to fill out a specific form (required by 
the insurance commission). I cannot desert 
my patients who are referred to me and I 
urge doctors to work, and if they so desire, 
work outside the act as I will do. * * * 
Doctors, it is time for us to return to our 
work as free persons bound neither by the 
Government nor the Saskatchewan division 
of the Canedian Medical Association.” 

What Dr. Bailey proposes is still technically 
without the law; but it is a proposal for 
temporary action by a reasonable man who 
believes that agreement is possible and is 
prepared to work toward it. It is to be hoped 
that the rank and file of Saskatchewan doc- 
tors will heed his advice, and end this mas- 
sive and horrifying breach of the law by 
which an honored profession strikes at the 
democratic foundation of its country. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article entitled Doom of Private Medi- 
cine Seen in Doctors’ Strike,” written 
by Harry Nelson, medical editor of the 
Los Angeles Times, and republished by 
the Washington Post. It also deals with 
the Saskatchewan situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No TURNING Back Now—Doom or PRIVATE 
MEDICINE SEEN In DOCTORS’ STRIKE 
(By Harry Nelson) 

One week ago today in Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, the private practice of medicine as we 
have known it for hundreds of years on this 
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will never recover. 

For better or worse, medical economics 
will never again be the same, 

The precedent has been set in Saskatche- 
wan. And in spite of the opposition of organ- 
ized medicine, there will be no turning 
back. 

On July 1 the government of that prairie 
Province became willing to assume the medi- 
cal burdens of all its 900,000 residents. The 
government is having considerable difi- 
culty getting the program started, but it 
is bound to win—if not this time, then 
soon. 

BASIC ISSUE ECONOMIC 


It will win because the basic issue is an 
economic one. People, even people with 
money, don't like the high cost of medicine. 
It’s cheaper, or perhaps just easier, to use 
taxes as a pay-as-you-go medium. 

The doctors opposing the scheme, both in 
Canada and in this country, say it will 
deteriorate the quality of medicine. 

Doctors opposing the scheme sincerely be- 
lieve what they say. They are not saying 
these things to frighten the public in de- 
manding a repeal of the act. 

Saskatchewan doctors, like most doctors in 
the United States, are true individualists. 
The imperfect state of the art of medicine 
has taught them to hold strong convictions 
about medicine which carry over into eco- 
nomic and political philosophies, 

In the beginning there will be a period of 
transition during which the quality of medi- 
cine probably will suffer. It will suffer be- 
cause the doctors who are economic indi- 
vidualists will either cease practicing or pull 
up stakes and head for greener pastures— 
freedom, they call it. 

In Saskatchewan, for example, because 
many of these individualists are the topflight 
specialists, there will be a deteri- 
oration of the kind of medicine practiced. 

FAILURE HELD SURE 

But the doctors’ strike is doomed to failure. 
The government, foreseeing the exodus, long 
ago began a recruitment drive in Great Brit- 
ain. Already the replacements are arriving 
in Regina and Saskatoon at the rate of four a 
day. Others come from other Provinces in 
Canada and even from the United States. 

But all of Saskatchewan’s doctors will not 
leave, even when the truth that their fight 
is fruitless finally sinks in. In fact, some 
have already accepted the inevitable. There 
are two good reasons why this is so. 

First, the conviction that there is some- 
thing wrong in receiving fees from a govern- 
ment source is not uniformly strong among 
all doctors. This lack of conviction, if it 
can be called that, is especially strong among 
the country doctors of the predominantly 
rural Province. 

For most people, including doctors, the 
prospect of having to sell office and house, 
say goodbye to friends and patients and head 
for the unknown is not pleasant. It is 
especially unpleasant if the doctor realizes 
he will soon face the same threat elsewhere. 

It is far easier to stay and to hope that the 
restrictions which inevitably will come from 
the government will be bearable. And a doc- 
tor’s sincere concern for patients whom he 
has known and cared for for years—and this 
is especially true in rural areas where ties 
are closer—makes the decision to stay easier. 

But there is another reason and it is strict- 
ly economic. As with doctors everywhere, 
much of the country practitioner's service is 
done gratis. In Saskatchewan, however, a 
doctor who cooperates with the government 
plan will never again go unpaid. He will, 
in fact, never again have to send a bill. He 
will receive payment for every service he 
performs. True, he may occasionally see the 
medical necessity for a service not currently 
covered. But all in all, he will make more 
money than he has in the past. 
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It is this attraction, considering Canada’s 
higher economic standards, which is attract- 
ing the doctors from Great Britain. The av- 
erage income of a Saskatchewan doctor in 
1959 was slightly over $18,000 a year. The 
Saskatchewan government is promising im- 
migrating physicians an income of $10,000. 
Even this is more than the average doctor 
makes in England. 

There is a less than even chance that the 
Saskatchewan doctors may temporarily win 
their strike. This could happen if a spon- 
taneous public uprising, triggered by a death 
or some kind of medically related tragedy, 
were directed against the government in- 
stead of the doctors. Then the party in pow- 
er, the New Democratic Party (also called 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
or CCF), which is already in a precarious 
political position, may be forced to back 
down. 

This party, an ultraliberal coalition of 
farmers and labor unions, is gambling its 
future on the success of socialized medicine 
in Saskatchewan. 

THE PARTY LEADS 

It can be said that the party actually is 
leading the people into socialism rather than 
merely following the dictate of the people. 
Most of the people of the Province want so- 
cialized medicine, but their thinking is not 
yet as far advanced as that of the NDP social 
planners who are giving it to them. 

It is possible that the public, incensed by 
some medical calamity, may decide the gov- 
ernment has gone too far too quickly and de- 
mand an alteration. 

But if this does happen, the effect will be 
merely to delay socialized medicine. In the 
Canadian political campaigns a few months 
ago, every major party had a platform offer- 
ing some type of socialized medicine. 

Before leaving Regina 3 days ago, I had 
dinner with three top Government officials. 

“How long will it be before your medical 
care insurance act is picked up by every 
Province in Canada?” I asked. 

“Five years,” they said. 

“How long before it seeps down into the 
United States?” 

“Ten years,” they said, “and it will make 
its first appearance in California.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, fi- 
nally, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article entitled “Embattled Canadians 
View U.S. Medicare Plan as Modest,” 
written by Allan Blanchard, a con- 
tributing writer, which appeared in the 
Sunday newspapers. In the article the 
writer points out how very simple and 
rather modest the program proposed by 
the Anderson amendment could be. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBATTLED CANADIANS View U.S. MEDICARE 
PLAN AS MODEST 
(By Allan Blanchard) 

REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN, July 7.—Medicare 
in the United States, as it is proposed under 
the pending Kennedy administration bill, 
would hardly cause a ripple if suggested in 
Saskatchewan, where doctors are engaged in 
a pitched battle with the Provincial govern- 
ment over compulsory government health in- 
surance, 

When the question is brought up here in 
Regina, capital of the first Socialist Province, 
or State, in North America, there is a quiet 
chuckle, and a remark similar to this one 
from a young government officer in the new- 
y constituted Saskatchewan medicare of- 

ce: 

“What’s being proposed in the United 
States is really a misuse of the word medi- 
care as it applies here,” he said. “Actually 
the United States is far behind us in the 
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matter of government health insurance—or 
maybe far ahead of us, depending on one’s 
political viewpoint.” 

The provisions contained in the King-An- 
derson medicare bill now before the US. 
Senate have long been in effect here in one 
form or another. And there has been no 
great stir about them within the medical 
profession here. 


DIFFERENCE STRESSED 


Basically, the U.S. medicare plan is an old- 
age hospitalization program paid for partially 
by the patients themselves through increases 
in the social security tax on wages. It pro- 
vides limited hospital service (up to 90 days 
in the hospital for each illness) and does not 
include doctors’ bills. 

More than this was provided to all Sas- 
katchewans as far back as 1947 when the 
Provincial hospitalization plan was put into 
effect. In fact, since 1957 almost all Cana- 
dians are under Provincial hospitalization 
plans much more far-reaching in benefits 
than the Kennedy-sponsored bill would 
provide. 

Under the Provincial hospitalization in- 
surance here, individuals pay a premium of 
$24 a year, with a maximum of $48 set for 
families. For this the patient, regardless of 
age, receives unlimited hospital care, in- 
cluding all drugs and services needed dur- 
ing his stay. 

How long the patient is able to stay in 
the hospital is left solely to the judgment 
of his doctor, with the government footing 
the bill. 

Last week as the medical care act which 
is causing the present doctors’ strike was put 
into effect, the government also extended its 
old hospitalization program to include all 
diagnostic services (X-rays, laboratory work, 
etc.) provided on an outpatient basis. 


WIDE SERVICES 


For persons incapable of paying the mini- 
mum hospitalization premiums required by 
the government, public welfare pays the 
hospital bills. 

Moreover, for persons 70 years of age who 
receive old-age assistance the government 
has another plan in effect for several years, 
under which the Saskatchewan Department 
of Public Health Medical Division provides 
50 percent of the cost of drugs, all basic 
medical and surgical treatment, dentures, 
hearing aids, eye glasses, wheel chairs and 
prosthetics appliances. 

Saskatchewan also has two major cancer 
clinics, one here in Regina, the other in 
Saskatoon which are operated by the gov- 
ernment and which offer complete diagnostic 
treatment service to cancer victims free of 
charge. A doctor who suspects his patient 
has cancer sends him to the clinic where a 
staff of government physicians is supple- 
mented by top specialists who work on a per 
diem basis. 

If the diagnosis happily proves to be in- 
correct the patient is charged a fee of $10 
for the examination. If it turns out he has 
cancer, all of his expenses for treatment of 
the disease are picked up by the government. 

All of these p: have been instituted 
by the Provincial government without a doc- 
tors’ strike such as the one afflicting Sas- 
katchewan now. 


ABOUT 930,000 INVOLVED 


The controversial Saskatchewan Medical 
Care Act passed last November is an attempt 
by the government to provide complete med- 
ical insurance for all of the Province’s 
930,000 citizens. 

The Medicare Act, simply defined, will pay 
the doctor bill. It has been drawn up in 
such a way to dovetail into the other gov- 
ernment health programs in the Province 
so that there will be no overlapping of serv- 
ices. The only things exempted by the act 
are the cost of drugs, eye glasses and dental 
work, except as it is needed in oral and facial 


surgery. 
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The act is expected to put the two private 
health insurance programs, Medical Serv- 
ices, Inc., and Group Medical Services, out 
of business, Already large withdrawals from 
the two plans which are operated by doctors 


government medicare program as prescribed 
by the new law. 

Only two-thirds of Saskatchewan's citizens 
were covered by medical insurance before 
the Medicare Act became effective. Now 
health insurance is compulsory—everyone 
must enroll in the plan under penalty of fine 
for failure to do so. 

The medical care insurance fund is col- 
lected from the following sources: 

Twenty-eight percent from personal pre- 
miums ranging from $12 annually from each 
adult and not more than $24 a year from 
each family. 

Fifty percent from 1½ percent sales tax 
increase which brings the Provincial sales tax 
to 5 percent. 

Twenty-two percent from corporation and 
income tax increases. 

The taxes went into effect the first of the 
year, while the collection of premiums will 
not begin until January 1963. Total needs 
of the fund and its administration are ex- 
pected to run about $22 million annually 
in the beginning years. The government 
expects the cost will rise gradually in subse- 
quent years. 

The government insurance will reimburse 
the doctor at the same rate set up by the 
two private plans—85 percent of the fee. 

The schedule of fees, drawn up by the 
Saskatchewan College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons for use by the private plans remains 
in effect. 

BILLS TO GOVERNMENT 


The plan as put into law initially made 
it compulsory for doctors to practice under 
the medicare program. The doctor was to 
send his bills to the government and in turn 
he would be reimbursed once a month by 
government check. This has been one of 
the key points in the doctors’ protest against 
the act. Before the strike began, Premier 
Woodrow Lloyd's government gave an order 
in council (an administrative order) allow- 
ing the doctors to practice outside the act. 

This meant that the doctor would bill 
the patient. The patient would then bill 
the government which in turn would send 
the patient a check for 85 percent of the fee 
allowed in the schedule of fees. 

The doctors turned this down on the basis 
that the Medicare Act is a written statute 
and that the order-in-council edict would 
not be valid without an amendment of the 
act by the legislature. The legislature does 
not meet until next February. 

Besides, the doctors said the modification 
amounted to looking at the same horse from 
a different end. 

The main argument used by the doctors 
against the act is a paragraph that gives the 
eight-man Medical Care Commission the 
right to make regulations “prescribing the 
terms and conditions on which physicians 
and other persons may provide insured serv- 
ices to beneficiaries.” 

The doctors argue vehemently that this 
provision gives the council dictatorial rights 
over the practice of medicine in 
Saskatchewan. 


GOVERNMENT ADAMENT 


The government has not offered to amend 
this provision, and it is doubtful that it 
would solve anything if it did. The physi- 
cians go through paragraph after paragraph 
of the 30-page act and point to things they 
feel infringe upon the right of a professional 
man to mind his own business. 

Unfortunately, the situation even before 
the strike began had degenerated into a 
matter of principles“ on both sides with 
communication between opponents virtually 
shut down and with neither giving the other 
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an indication of the terms that would be 
acceptable for settlement. 

The feeling in Canada is that the minute 
points of argument over the Medicare Act 
are not the meat of this strike, but instead 
that this has become the battleground 
against “socialized” medicine in North 
America. 


Deputy Premier J. H. Brockelbank has 
intimated that the government believes the 
American Medical Association is hand in 
hand with the Canadian Medical Association 
in outlining strategy and providing support 
for the striking doctors of Saskatchewan. 
He admits, however, that he has no evidence 
of this, 

In the meantime, the strike continues 
without much change. No mediation is yet 
planned although the government and the 
doctors represented by the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons and the CMA each have 
taken one step forward. 

Today their positions amount to some- 
thing like this: “We will call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature,” says the govern- 
ment, “if you will call off the strike.” 

“And we will go back to work,” reply the 
doctors, “if you will suspend the Medicare 
Act.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
ask the distinguished minority leader if 
he is prepared to vote on the Anderson 
substitute at this moment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am afraid not. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator mean 
to vote without a quorum call? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will have a 
quorum call and then vote. 

Mr. KERR. I thought the Senator 
said he wanted to vote now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Without a quorum call 
first? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
will agree, we will have a quorum call 
and vote immediately thereafter. 

Mr. KERR. We could not agree to 
that proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


propose that we vote on the Anderson 
substitute at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


ee Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DESIGNATION OF NATIONAL PUB- 
LIC WORKS WEEK 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on Senate Joint Resolution 68. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
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68) providing for the designation of the 
week commencing October 1, 1981, as Na- 
tional Public Works Week, which were, 
on page 2, line 5, strike out “October 1, 
1961,” and insert “October 14, 1962,”, 
and to amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution providing for the desig- 
nation of the week commencing October 
14, 1962, as ‘National Public Works 
Week’.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendments relate only to a change of 
date, in view of the fact that the resolu- 
tion was passed after the date originally 
carried in the joint resolution. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


US. TRADE MISSIONS—A MISSION 
TO GERMANY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to two 
articles published in the June 22 issue of 
the Waynesboro News-Virginian describ- 
ing a recent U.S. trade mission to West- 
ern Germany. This mission was an out- 
standing example of the work of the 
Department of Commerce and the Bu- 
reau of International Business Opera- 
tions in improving our balance of pay- 
ments by encouraging exports. Of the 
245 proposals from American businesses 
carried to West Germany, more than 
half were accepted. Many of these con- 
tracts would never have been consum- 
mated without the businessman-to- 
businessman contact facilitated by the 
mission. 

A large part of the success of this 
unique mission was due to its specialized 
nature. Its specialization in the ma- 
chinery and tool industry allowed it to 
represent, thoroughly and precisely, one 
facet of American business. Mr. Roy F. 
Gotenberg, director of the trade mis- 
sions program, has indeed done a notable 
job in promoting close friendships for 
American businessmen with their coun- 
terparts throughout the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these articles printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

{From the Waynesboro (Va.) News-Virginian, 

June 22, 1962] 

GERMANY RECEPTIVE TO U.S. 'TRADE, VISITING 
EXPERTS SayY—INDUSTRIALISTS IN SESSION 
Here TODAY 
West Germany, experiencing a period of 

prosperity within its own reconstruction 

economy, appears very receptive to a stepped- 
up program of trade with the United States, 
an administration official said here today. 

Bernard K. Haffner, leader of a specialized 
U.S. Commerce Department trade mission 
just returned from Germany, reported that 
German businessmen are interested in buy- 
ing more American-made goods, particularly 
machinery and tools. 

Mr. Haffner and other members of the 
mission said they found a healthy economic 
climate In West Germany, and one that 
would support a considerable increase in the 
— volume of imports from the United 


Members of the mission, recognized spe- 
elalists in the field of machinery and tools, 
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reported today at a press conference at the 
General Wayne Motor Inn on results of their 
5-week tour through Germany. The group is 
here with Department of Commerce officials 
for a deactivation session. 

Among the group of six American busi- 
nessmen on the mission was Louis Spilman, 
president and publisher of the News-Vir- 
ginian, specialist in printing methods and 
graphic reproduction. 

Others were M. Ray Dilling, president of 
Tally Register Corp. of Seattle, Wash., nu- 
merical control; Arthur F. Draper, director 
of product planning, Univac Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp., New York City, com- 
puters; Harold W. Kippers, salesmanager, 
Kearney & Treker, Milwaukee, Wis., machine 
tools; Thomas Glynn, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, John H. Breck, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., packaging consultant; and 
Lawrence M. Weitzel, president, Mechanical 
Specialties Co., Los Angeles, precision instru- 
ments for aircraft. 

Each acted as a Government employee and 
representative of all American businessmen, 
not as a representative of his own particu- 
lar company. 

Mission Leader Haffner, is Deputy Director 
of Metalworking Equipment Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Others in the group were Roy F. Gooten- 
berg, director of the Trade Missions Division 
of the Commerce Department; Robert G. 
Kemp, Chief of Special Projects Unit in the 
Business Services Division; and John G. 
Smith, Jr., program officer for the Trade 
Missions Division. 

The mission declared Germany a good 
market for U.S.-made machines for packag- 
ing, since the country is just beginning to 
really expand its production of prepackaged 
consumer goods for self-service. 

Particular interest was also expressed in 
the fields of prefab housing; equipment to 
overcome air and water pollution; coin vend- 
ing machines; electronics equipment; and in 
machines for the manufacture of artificial 
leather and plastic covering material. 

Members of the group declared however 
that the variety of interests among German 
businessmen for American-made goods was 
remarkable. 

Of 245 specific business proposals from 
American companies, half were picked up by 
German businessmen. Mr. Haffner said. In 
these cases, initial contacts were arranged 
on both sides of the ocean. Others un- 
doubtedly will follow. 

The trade missions director explained that 
of more than 100 missions abroad, this was 
the first to be highly specialized and one 
which initiates a new phase in the Depart- 
ment’s trade mission program to expand U.S. 
exports. 

Where earlier missions were aimed pri- 
marily at strengthening the economy of 
other nations, the trade missions now are 
aimed at a “hard sell” of American machines 
and equipment in a foreign country. 

The trade mission program represents a 
free service to the American businessman 
that is not yet fully appreciated, Mr. Haffner 
asserted. He conceded that American busi- 
ness firms were becoming more and more 
interested with the report of each returning 
mission. 

The program is aimed now at regaining 
America’s balance-of-payments position 
through greater volume of exports. 

Germany as part of the six-nation Com- 
mon Market which embraces some 165 
million people is now working with her 
neighbors to eliminate internal tariffs and 
standardize external tariffs. 

Therefore, Germany must now consider her 
Common Market partners in any major trade 
ventures with other nations. 

US. Commerce officials feel there is a 
greatly expanding market for American goods 
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in central Europe, particularly in Germany, 
an industrialized nation with a fast-growing 
and stable economy. 

Members of the mission noted the sub- 
stantial difference in labor costs here and 
in Germany and suggested that effective com- 
petition in the manufacture of machine tools 
could only be realized by producing in their 
area at their costs. 

All agreed the striking point of their trip 
was the realization of the similarity of meth- 
ods here and in Germany. The German busi- 
nessman knows and understands the concept 
of American business practices, Mr. Haffner 
said. 

Mr. Spilman pointed out that Germany 
knows its way around the printing business.“ 
He said, however, that there is a market there 
for some types of American-made equipment 
such as very large or very small offset print- 
ing presses, as well as bookbinding equip- 
ment. 

American businessmen were advised of the 
mission before its departure in April and in- 
vited to pass their proposals for export busi- 
ness, licensing, or joint ventures to the De- 
partment of Commerce, which prepared a 
brochure for distribution to interested Ger- 
man businessmen. 

At each city they visited, interviews were 
arranged in advance with Germans who 
might be interested in the proposals outlined 
in the brochure. The American group then 
set up contacts with individual businesses 
on both sides of the Atlantic and began pre- 
liminary negotiations. 

Their job now, in addition to an overall 
evaluation of the trip, will be to advise U.S. 
businessmen how and where to follow up 
the initial contacts. 


— 


[From the Waynesboro (Va.) News-Virgin- 
ian, June 22, 1962 
U.S. TRADE Mission MEETS Here Topay; It's 
A Harp-WorKING GROUP 


(By Louis Spilman) 


Today the final deactivitation sessions of 
our US. Trade Mission to Germany are being 
held in Waynesboro. Presence of this group 
brings considerable distinction to the com- 
munity. To have spent a week in Washing- 
ton back in March with these men at a brief- 
ing conference to acclimate us to the rigors 
of a trade mission and then to haye spent 
5 weeks in Germany with the group is a 
memorable privilege which will ever occupy 
a rich and cherished spot in my memory. I 
was the eldest of the group and the least 
qualified. But I was treated magnificently. 

Here are gathered the Nation's outstanding 
authorities in their particular fields of spe- 
cialized machinery. These men are keen, 
alert, dedicated and experienced. It re- 
quired tremendous patience and time to re- 
veal to me fully the many ramifications of 
our assignment. Certain it is, however, that 
this experience has enabled me to accrue 
much knowledge I might never have ac- 
cumulated in any other way. 

Believe me, our trip was no junket. Every 
man worked hard and worked long. Every 
man devoted full attention and time to the 
assigned task of generating export business 
with Germany. And this was no easy chore. 
Germany produces excellent machinery and 
generally at lower cost than do we. German 
businessmen are fully aware of modern busi- 
ness competition. We met at luncheons, re- 
ceptions, and dinners. We called at plants 
and offices. We had innumerable confer- 
ences. There’s a strong bond between West 
Germany and the United States. In spite of 
inability to ‘speak the language and seem- 
ingly a hundred other hazards, we did de- 
velop some export business, American in- 
dustry cannot be sold short. We produce 
machinery that gets things done when things 
should be done. U.S. industrial research 
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keeps us ahead of the world in just about 
every field. 

Our contacts abroad were made through 
the U.S. Foreign Service, the Embassy in 
Bonn, and the consulates in the various 
communities in which we conducted our 
activities. I have a new and high regard for 
the Foreign Service. The men and women 
who comprise it are intelligent, dedicated, 
and effective. They work hard * * * and 
they saw to it that we had no leisure mo- 
ments. In the entire 5 weeks we had only 
2 days off. Easter was one of them. I 
forget the other one but someone said we 
had it. 

To the men in the Department of Com- 
merce who formed the mission, established 
its objectives and directed its activities, we 
are deeply indebted. They, too, are a de- 
voted group of public servants. Two among 
them deserve special mention—Roy F. Goot- 
enberg, Director of the U.S. Trade Missions 
Division and John G. Smith, Jr., program 
officer of this division. And to the other 
seven who stuck together from start to fin- 
ish; shared troubles and pleasures; and as- 
sisted me in so many ways as I strove to keep 
pace in water far over my head; I proffer 
eternal thanks. From the U.S. Department 
of Commerce were Bernhard K. Haffner, a 
vigorous leader who worked hard and long 
and Robert G. Kemp, trade development offi- 
cer, is still following through diligently and 
effectively on the trade opportunities devel- 
oped. Arthur Draper, Thoms Glynn, Harold 
W. Kippers, M. Ray Dilling, and Lawrence 
Weitzel * all private businessmen se- 
lected because of their leadership in indus- 
try throughout the United States * * * 
were vital parts of the whole procedure. To 
all these I would express gratitude for their 
guidance and direction as they meet today 
in Waynesboro. It was a good mission. It 
did not waste taxpayers’ money. No mem- 
ber received pay for his services. It pro- 
duced much needed export business and it 
generated considerable understanding and 
good will. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call attention to an article entitled “A 
Myth Exploded: Poor Getting Even Less 
of the Pie,” written by Bernard Nossiter, 
and published in the Washington Post 
of July 8, 1962. Mr. Nossiter shows 
great concern about information con- 
tained in two new books which discuss 
our Nation’s income distribution. The 
two authors, despite popular beliefs to 
the contrary, claim that the disparity in 
wealth between high- and low-income- 
bracket families has been growing stead- 
ily since the Second World War. 

It is an accepted economic fact that 
consumer spending is lessened by an un- 
even distribution of income. Whereas 
increasing consumer spending is a pre- 
requisite to heightened investment and 
a growing gross national product, the 
trend toward an uneven income distribu- 
tion as reported in these books could 
have severe detrimental effects on the 
growth of our Nation’s economy. Aseco- 
nomic growth is essential to the Nation's 
welfare, the validity of Mr. Nossiter’s 
article and the two books he discusses 
merits careful consideration in the for- 
mulation of responsible fiseal policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD., 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A MYTH EXPLODED: POOR GETTING EVEN LESS 
OF THE PIE 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Two new and important studies have di- 
rectly challenged one of the Nation's most 
comforting myths: that the gap between rich 
and poor is shrinking. 

Conventional wisdom holds that ours is an 
affluent society in which income and estate 
taxes are distributing wealth more equally. 
In fact, as one of the studies demonstrates, 
this equalizing process went on for 20 years 
after the great crash. But in the past 12 
years, wealth has again become increasingly 
concentrated in fewer hands. 

Conventional wisdom also holds that trade 
unions, minimum wage laws and heavy taxes 
in the upper income brackets have leveled 
the disparity between high- and low-income 
earners. In fact, as the second study indi- 
cates, some redistribution of incom? shares 
has taken place at the top but the bottom 
third of earners has been steadily losing 
ground. 

The two reports are The Share of Top 
Wealth-Hoiders in National Wealth 1922-56” 
by Robert J. Lampman (Princeton, $6.50) 
and “Wealth and Power in America” by 
Gabriel Kolko (Praeger, $4.85). 

Lampman, a new addition to the staff of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, was chair- 
man of the Wisconsin University Economics 

ment. He compiled his findings for 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Kolko is a historian who just left Harvard 
to teach at the University of Melbourne in 
Australia. 

Lampman explored how wealth is distrib- 
uted: the ownership of stocks, bonds, real 
estate, cash, mortgages, insurance and such 
miscellaneous property as pensions, royalties, 
automobiles and livestock. He combed 
through returns filed with the Treasury for 
estate or death taxes, related them to the 
total number of deaths in each age group 
and thus was able to determine the share 
of the Nation’s wealth held by the richest 
segment. 

Here is one way of summarizing Lamp- 
man's findings, e the share of the 
national wealth held by the top 0.5 percent 
of the population or the richest one-two 
hundredth: 

In 1922, this group owned 29.8 percent of 
the wealth; this rose to 32.4 percent in 1929 
and then fell steadily to 19.3 percent by 1949. 
But since that year, the top group has owned 
an ever-increasing share, rising to 25 percent 
by 1956. 

Lampman carried his calculations forward 
through 1961 for Business Week magazine, 
there he reported that the top group’s slice. 
was still growing. 

This does not mean that the rest of the 
Nation has been growing poorer since 1949. 
In fact, all groups have enjoyed increased 
wealth. The point of Lampman’s discovery 
is that the top group has been getting a 
relatively bigger portion of the growing pie. 

Lampman suggests that the biggest reason 
for the new increase in equality was the in- 
flation-inspired stock market boom of the 
1950's. Despite talk about “people’s capital- 
ism” and irrelevant statistics about the large 
number of shareholders, Lampman found 
that stock ownership is highly concentrated. 

The wealthiest 1 percent of the Nation’s 
adults held three-fifths of the corporate 
stock 30 years ago; by 1929, their share had 
risen to more than two-thirds; at the end of 
World War II, it had fallen back to the 1922 
level. But by 1953, it was 76 percent. 

Moreover, within this group, Lampman 
found that the richer a man is, the more his 
wealth will be held in stocks. All this indi- 
cates that a stock market crash would have 
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more to do with leveling wealth than taxes 
would. 

Kolko’s study covers more ground, is more 
suggestive than definitive, and centers on 
income rather than wealth. Going back to 
1910, he finds that the share of total income 
received by the top tenth has dropped. From 
a peak of 39 percent in 1929, it fell to 29 
percent in 1959. 

But the biggest gainers were the second 
and third richest tenths, not the bottom 
groups. In this same 30 years, the second 
and third tenths—professionals, small busi- 
nessmen and lower echelon managers—in- 
creased their share of all income from 22 
percent to nearly 28 percent. In contrast, 
the poorest three-tenths fell from 14 per- 
cent in 1910 to 10 percent in 1929 to 9 per- 
cent in 1959. 

Again, this does not mean that incomes 
have fallen in the bottom brackets; they 
have risen, but at a slower rate than at the 
top of the ladder. 

Somewhat surprisingly, Kolko finds that 
the progressive income tax makes little dif- 
ference to the picture of unevenly distrib- 
uted incomes. He thinks this is so because 
there are so many deductions, exemptions, 
and other devices available in increasing 
amounts for the biggest income earners. 

Moreover, Kolko maintains that any sta- 
tistics based on the usual definitions of 
income seriously minimize the degree of 
inequality. This is because these measure- 
ments don't include such things as capital 
gains from sales of stock and other assets 
and the income in kind represented by ex- 
pense accounts, corporate-paid memberships 
in country clubs and the other emoluments 
of executive life, 

The latest Federal measurement of income 
shares, published by the Commerce Depart- 
ment in April, gives some support to Kolko's 
thesis. Covering the 6 years from 1955 
through 1960, the report shows that the share 
of after-tax income going to the wealthiest 
one-twentieth of families has been virtually 
unchanged. 

This top 5 percent has received between 
18.0 and 18.2 percent of the total income. 
The bottom 40 percent, on the other hand, 
has been slowly slipping back from 17.1 
percent to 16.4 percent of the total. 

If the lot of everybody is improving, does 
it make any difference that those at the top 
are making the fastest strides? It might 
make a big difference, particularly for 
policies aimed at stimulating consumer de- 
mand and investment. 

The greater the inequality of wealth and 
income, the harder it is to make such stim- 
uli work. That is because of a well-known 
principle in economic behavior about the 
propensity to consume. 

In simple terms, the wealthier a man is, 
the more likely he is to have rather than 
spend additional increments of income. The 
man with a $50,000 income will probably 
stash away some portion of a $1,000 cut in 
his taxes; the man with a $5,000 income will 
probably spend it all. 

President Kennedy plans to cut income 
taxes across the board next year (or possibly 
this year) to spur private spending. The 
extra spending this tax cut will generate will 
be less than it would be if income and wealth 
were distributed in such a way that those 
at the bottom had more and those at the 
top had less. 

A more equitable distribution would mean 
that more of the money freed by the tax cut 
would flow into consumer outlays and less 
would leak away into savings. This charac- 
teristic of incomes and spending also affects 
business investment. 

Outlays to expand plant capacity or manu- 
facture new products ultimately depend on 
expectations of future sales. This assumes 
that firms and wealthy individuals don’t 
lack money to invest—and this indeed 
appears to be the case generally today. 
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Expectations of future sales depend on 
customers’ ability to spend. And, as we have 
already seen, this ability to spend increases 
the more that wealth and income are evenly 
distributed rather than concentrated at the 
top. 

The Lampman and Kolko studies offer fer- 
tile ground for the political scientist as well 
as the economist, but that is another story. 
Some of the questions the political scientist 
might ask for these; 

To what extent does political power reflect 
economic power? If economic power is con- 
centrated, will there be an equivalent con- 
centration of political power? And, finally, 
what are the implications for a democratic 
society if wealth and income are concen- 
trated? 


DAY CARE FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 3, 1962, the Daily Digest section 
erroneously reported that the senior 
Senator from Delaware had submitted an 
amendment to H.R. 10606 which would 
provide children of migratory farm- 
workers with day-care facilities. 

This amendment to H.R. 10606 was 
submitted by me and cosponsored by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota, the 
senior Senator from Illinois, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, the senior 
Senator from Texas, the junior Senator 
from Colorado, the junior Senator from 
Michigan, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, the senior Senator from New York, 
the junior Senator from North Dakota, 
the junior Senator from’ Minnesota, the 
junior Senator from Montana, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, the senior 
Senator from Florida, and the junior 
Senator from Florida. 

In the interest of providing accurate 
legislative history for this amendment to 
provide migratory farm children with 
day-care facilities, I would like to point 
out that the proposed amendment does 
not deny, restrict, or in any way diminish 
the welfare services and benefits cur- 
rently available to migratory farm chil- 
dren under the Social Security Act or 
such services and benefits to be provided 
such children under H.R. 10606, the legis- 
lation presently pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an explanation of the amend- 
ment to H.R, 10606, which would provide 
children of migratory farmworkers with 
day-care facilities, be included in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF Day CARE AMENDMENT 

This amendment to H.R. 10606, a bill to 
extend and improve child welfare programs 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 301), 
and for other purposes, would add a new 
section to part 3, title V, of this act. This 
new section, entitled Day Care Facilities for 
Children of Migrant Agricultural Workers,” 
authorizes an annual appropriation of $750,- 
000 through the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, which shall be allotted to States for 
the establishment and operation of day-care 
facilities for children of migratory farm- 
workers. 

On October 1, 1962, and thereafter at the 
beginning of each fiscal year (commencing 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964), 
Federal grants would be allotted on a match- 
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ing basis to States having a substantial 
number of migratory farm children. The 
Federal contribution to a State would not be 
more than 662 percent nor less than 3344 
percent; the amount allotted within this per- 
centage range is determined by the per cap- 
ita income of the State. Any unused day- 
care allotment is available for reallotment 
to another State which the Secretary deter- 
mines to have needs in excess of those allot- 
ted for initially. 

A provision in the amendment prohibits an 
allotment of Federal funds to a State whose 
day-care program imposes as a condition of 
eligibility a residence requirement which 
would exclude any otherwise eligible child 
present in the State. 

Except for the delimiting dates of the au- 
thorization, the substantive provisions of the 
amendment are identical to the bill, S. 1131, 
which was favorably recommended for enact- 
ment in a formal report of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Department of Labor; 
Bureau of the Budget; and numerous social 
and church organizations. 

This amendment does not deny, restrict, 
or in any way diminish welfare services and 
benefits currently available to migratory 
farm children under the Social Security Act, 
as amended, or such services and benefits 
to be provided such children under HR. 
10606, the legislation presently pending be- 
fore the Senate. 


ALASKA DOES NOT WANT OUT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Ar- 
thur Hailey is the author of a novel, “In 
High Places,” published this year. It is 
a highly readable book. It is well writ- 
ten. It is what I suppose might be called 
a political novel. Canada is the scene. 

I must say that I never read the book 
until letters began to reach me from 
many parts of the United States asking 
me if it is true, as the novel asserts, that 
Alaska is tired of statehood, that Alaska 
is disillusioned by association with the 
United States, that Alaska would prefer 
to join up with Canada. You may depend 
on it that it did not take me long after 
the first letter came in to obtain a copy 
of the book and to read it. And I en- 
joyed it very much, remembering all the 
time that it is a novel, that it is fiction, 
7 it does not pretend to be anything 
else. 

The inquiring letters about Alaska 
were written as a consequence of that 
essential part of the novel in which a 
projected political union between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United 
States is proposed by the Prime Minister 
of Canada and the President of the 
United States as the only means to as- 
sure adequate defenses for all of this part 
of the North American continent in light 
of the dread possibility of a nuclear war. 
The President and the Prime Minister 
had carried on secret conversations 
relating to this. The Prime Minister 
knew that he would have to have an 
election and he wanted to place himself, 
understandably, in the very strongest 
possible position with the voters in an- 
nouncing the proposed alliance between 
the two nations which would go so much 
further than ordinary alliances do. For 
under its provisions Canada, to obtain 
the protection of the United States in 
even greater measure, would voluntarily 
surrender certain sovereignty. A dra- 
matic scene has the Prime Minister and 
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his advisers in the White House talking 
with the President prior to any public 
announcements. To place the Alaska 
part of all of this in proper perspective 
I should like to quote from the book in 
that section where the Prime Minister 
and the President are meeting: 

Now James Howden addressed the Presi- 
dent directly. “As you observed an hour or 
two ago, Tyler, borders are not immutable. 
We of Canada—if the act of union becomes 
law in both our countries—are prepared to 
accept a change of border as a fact of life. 
The point is: Are you?” 

The President leaned forward across the 
desk, his brow furrowed. “I’m not sure I 
follow you, Jim.” 

Admiral Rapoport’s face was expression- 
less. 

“When the nuclear firing begins,” the 
Prime Minister said, speaking carefully, “any- 
thing can happen. We may gain victory of a 
sort; or we may be routed and invaded, in 
which case no present plan will help. Or, 
in a short time, we may reach stalemate, 
with the enemy as reduced and helpless as 
ourselves.” 

The President sighed. All our so-called 
experts tell me we shall virtually destroy 
each other in a matter of days. God knows 
how much or little they really know, but one 
has to predicate plans on something.” 

Howden smiled as a passing thought 
struck him. “I know what you mean about 
experts. My barber has a theory that after 
a nuclear war the earth will split down the 
middle and break into pieces. Sometimes I 
wonder if I shouldn't put him in the Defense 
Department.” 

“The real thing that stops us,” Arthur 
Lexington added, is that he’s a damn good 
barber.” 

The President laughed. Admiral Rapo- 
port's face creased slightly in what might 
have been a smile. 

Seriously once more, the Prime Minister 
went on, “For our present purpose I believe 
we must consider the postwar situation on 
the assumption that we will not be de- 
feated.” 

The President nodded. “I agree.” 

“In that case,” Howden said, “it seems to 
me there are two main possibilities. First, 
that both our Governments—Canada and 
the United States—may have ceased to func- 
tion entirely, so that law and order are non- 
existent. In that event, nothing we say or 
do here can be of usefulness at that time; 
and I suppose, in any case, none of us in 
this room would be around as observers.” 

How casually we talk of it all, he thought: 
life and death; survival and annihilation; 
the candle burning, the candle snuffed. And 
yet in our hearts we never really accept the 
truth. Always we assume that something 
somehow will impede the ultimate ending. 

The President had risen silently from be- 
hind the desk. Turning his back to the 
others, he drew aside a curtain so that he 
was looking out across the White House 
lawn. The sun had gone in, Howden no- 
ticed gray stratus cloud was filling the 
sky. Without turning the President in- 
toned, “You said two possibilities, Jim.” 

“Yes,” Howden assented. “The second 
possibility is the one I believe most likely.” 
The President left the window, returning to 
his chair. His face, Howden thought, 
seemed wearier than before. 

Admiral Rapoport inquired, “What about 
your second point?“ His tone said: Get on 
with it. 

“It is the possibility,” Howden said evenly, 

“that both our governments will survive to 
some extent, but that Canada, by reason of 
our closeness to the enemy, will have taken 
the severest. blow. 

The President said softly, “Jim, I swear to 
you before God that we shall do the best we 
can—hbefore and afterward.” 
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“I know,” Howden said, “and it’s the ‘aft- 
erward’ I'm considering. If there's a future 
for Canada, you must give us the key.“ 

“Key?” 

“Alaska,” James Howden said quietly. 
“Alaska is the key.” 

He was conscious of the rhythm of his 
own breathing, aware from outside of a sud- 
den minuet of melding sounds: the muted, 
distant note of an automobile horn; a patter 
of first raindrops; a bird's soft chirping. 
Arthur Lexington, he reasoned inconsequen- 
tially, could name what breed of bird it 
was—Arthur Lexington, ornithologist; the 
Right Honorable Arthur Edward Lexington, 
P.C., M.A., LL.D., Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, his command on each 
Canadian passport: “In the name of Her 
Majesty the Queen, allow the bearer to pass 
freely without let or hindrance * * * afford 
assistance and protection.” Arthur Lexing- 
ton—now pokerfaced, challenging with him- 
self, James Howden, the might and union 
of the United States. 

You must give us Alaska, he repeated in 
his mind. Alaska is the key. 

Silence. Immobility. 

Admiral Rapoport, beside Lexington on 
the sofa: still. No warmth, no message, on 
the crinkled parchment face, the outsize 
head. Only steely eyes, coldly staring. 
Hurry * * * come to the point * * * don’t 
waste my time * * * how dare you * * *. 

How dare he. How dare he face, across 
that flag-flanked desk, the incumbent of the 
mightiest office in the world with himself— 
leader of a smaller, weaker power—outwardly 
calm, inwardly tense, his absurd, preposter- 
ous demand already spoken. 

He remembered the exchange between 
himself and Arthur Lexington 11 days 
earlier, the day before the cabinet commit- 
tee. “The Americans would never agree, 
never,” Lexington had said. And he had an- 
swered: “If they are desperate enough, I 
think perhaps they might.” 

Alaska, Alaska is the key. 

The President's eyes were staring. They 
mirrored disbelief. 

And still the silence. 

After time which seemed endless, the 
President swiveled in his chair. He said 
evenly, “Unless I have misunderstood you, 
I cannot believe that you are serious.” 

“I have never been more serious,” James 
Howden said, in all my political life.” 

Now, standing himself, he said forcefully 
and clearly. Tou were the one, Tyler, who 
spoke today of our ‘common fortress’; it was 
you who declared that our policies must con- 
cern themselves with ‘how’ rather than ‘if’; 


you who affirm urgency, the absence of time. 


Well, I tell you now, and speaking for the 
Government of Canada, that there is agree- 
ment with all you say. But I tell you too, 
that for our own survival—and this we are 
determined upon if the Act of union is to 
be accomplished — Alaska must become 
Canadian.” 

The President spoke earnestly, pleadingly, 
“Jim, it could never be done, believe me.” 

“You're mad.“ It was Admiral Rapoport, 
his face flushed. 

“It can be done.” Howden hurled the words 
across the room. “And I'm not mad, but 
sane. Sane enough to want survival of my 
own country; sane enough to fight for it—as, 
by God, I will.” 

But not this way.” 

“Listen to me.” Howden crossed swiftly to 
the map and took the pointer resolutely. 
He swung the tip in an arc, from east to 
west, the line he followed tracing the 49th 
parallel. Between here and here —he 
traced a second line across the 60th parallel 
your experts and ours tell us there will 
be devastation and fallout, perhaps—if we 
are lucky—in great patches across the coun- 
try: perhaps overall, if we are not. There- 
fore our only chance of rebuilding afterwards, 
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our sole hope for consolidating whatever is 
left of Canada, is to establish a new focal 
point, a new national center away from 
devastation and until such time as we can 
regroup and move back, if ever we do.” 

The Prime Minister paused, surveying the 
others grimly. The President's eyes were 
riveted upon the map. Admiral Raj 
opened his mouth as if to interject once 
more, then closed it. Arthur Lexington was 
covertly watching the admiral’s profile. 

“The Canadian regrouping territory.“ 
Howden continued, “must meet three main 
needs. It must be south of the tree line 
and the subarctic zone; if it were not, com- 
munications and support of life would be be- 
yond our means. Second, the area must be 
west of our combined northern missile line; 
and, third, it must be a place where fallout 
is likely to be negative or light. North of the 
49th parallel there is only one such area 
meeting all requirements—Alaska.” 

The President asked softly, How can you 
be sure about fallout?” 

Howden replaced the pointer against the 
wall. “If, at this moment, I had to pick the 
safest place in the Northern Hemisphere 
during a nuclear war,” he said, “it would be 
Alaska. It is fortified against invasion. 
Viadivostok, the nearest major target, is 3,000 
miles away. Fallout, either from Soviet at- 
tacks or our own will be unlikely. As certain 
as anything can be, Alaska will come 
through.” 

“Yes,” the President said, “I think I agree 
with you—about that, at least.” He sighed. 
“But as to the other, it’s an ingenious idea— 
and I must admit in honesty that a good 
deal of it makes sense. But surely you must 
see that neither I nor Congress can bar- 
ter away a State of the Union.” 

“In that case,” James Howden replied 
coldly, there is even less reason for my own 
Government to barter away a country.” 

Admiral Rapoport snorted angrily, The 
act of union would involve no bartering 
away.” 

“That scarcely seems true,” Arthur Lexing- 
ton interceded sharply. Canada would pay 
a heavy price.” 

No.“ The admiral's voice took on a cut- 
ting edge. “Far from paying a price, it 
would be an act of amazing generosity to a 
greedy, vacillating country which has made 
a national pastime of timidity, fence strad- 
dling, and hypocrisy. You talk of rebuilding 
Canada, but why bother? America did it for 
you once before; we'll probably do it again.” 

James Howden had resumed his chair. 
Now, his face suffused with anger, he sprang 
to his feet. He said icily, “I don't believe I 
have to listen to this, Tyler.” 

“No, Jim,” the President said calmly, “I 
don't believe you do. Except that we agreed 
to speak plainly, and sometimes there are 
things better said, and out in the open.” 

Tense with resentment, Howden fumed, 
“Am I to assume that you subscribe to this 
vicious libel?” 

“Well, Jim, I grant that what was said 
could have been put more tactfully, but 
then that isn't Levin's way, though if you 
like I apologize for his choice of words.” 
The voice drawled easily across the desk to 
the Prime Minister, still. standing erect. 
“But I'd also say he has a point about Can- 
ada always wanting a great deal. Even now, 
with all that we are offering in the act of 
union, you're demanding more.” 

Arthur Lexington had risen along with 
Howden. Now he walked to the window and, 
turning, his eyes were on Admiral Rapoport. 
“Perhaps,” he observed, “it’s because we're 
entitled to more.” 

“No.” The word snapped back from the 
admiral as though a needle had been jabbed. 
“I said you were a greedy nation and so you 
are.” His thin voice rose. “Thirty years 
ago you wanted an American standard of 
living, but you wanted it overnight. You 
chose to ignore that American standards 
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took a century of sweat and belt tightening 
to build. So you opened up your raw wealth 
that you might have husbanded instead; 
and you let Americans move in, develop your 
birthright, take the risks, and run the show. 
That way you bought your standard of liv- 
ing—then you sneered at the things we had 
in common,” 

“Levin,” the President remonstrated. 

“Hypocrisy, I said.” As if he had not 
heard, the admiral stormed on, “You sold 
your birthright, then went searching for it 
with talk about distinctive Canadianism. 
Well, there was a Canadianism once, but you 
got soft and lost it, and not all your Royal 
Commissions piled on end will ever find it 
now.” 

Hating the other man, his own voice tight 
with anger, James Howden exclaimed, It 
hasn’t all been softness. There's a list from 
two world wars you may have heard of: St. 
Eloi, Vimy, Dieppe, Sicily, Ortona, Normandy, 
Caen, Falaise * * *.” 

“There are always exceptions,” the admiral 
snapped. “But I also recall that while U.S. 
marines were dying in the Coral Sea, the 
Parliament of Canada was debating conscrip- 
tion—which you never had.” i 

Wrathfully Howden said, “There were 
other factors—Quebec, compromise.” 

“Compromise, fence straddling, timid- 
ity * * * what in hell's the difference when 
it’s a national pastime? And you'll still be 
fence straddling on the day the United States 
defends Canada with nuclear weapons— 
weapons you're glad we have, but are too 
self-righteous to employ yourselves.” 

The admiral had risen and was standing 
facing Howden. The Prime Minister resisted 
an urgent impulse to strike out, raining 
blows on the face before him. Instead the 
President broke the hostile silerice. “I tell 
you what” he suggested. Why don’t you 
two fellows get together tomorrow morning 
at dawn by the Potomac. Arthur and I will 
be seconds, and we'll have the Smithsonian 
lend us pistols and swords.” 

Lexington inquired dryly, “Which of the 
two would you recommend?” 

“Oh, if I were Jim, I’d take pistols,” the 
President said. “The only ship Levin ever 
commanded missed everything it fired on.” 

“We had poor ammunition,” the admiral 
remarked. For the first time the ghost of a 
smile creased his leathery face. “Weren't 
you Secretary of the Navy then?” 

I've been so many things,” the President 
said, “It’s hard to remember.” 

Despite the lessened tension, the heat of 
indignation still gripped Howden. He 
wanted to retaliate; to return words in kind, 
countering what had been said; attacking, as 
he could so readily: An accusation of greed 
came ill from a nation grown fat and opulent 
from riches * * * Timidity was hardly a 
charge to be laid by the United States which 
had practiced selfish isolationism until 
forced at gunpoint to abandon it 
Even Canadian vacillation was better than 
the blundering, naive ineptness of American 
diplomacy, with its crude belief in the dollar 
as an answer to all problems * * * America 
with its insufferably virtuous air of always 
being right; its refusal to believe that other 
concepts, alien systems of government, might 
sometimes have their virtues; its obstinate 
support of puppet, discredited regimes 
abroad * * * And at home slick, glib talk 
of freedom through the same mouth which 
smeared dissenters * and more, much 
o 

About to speak —flercely, 
Howden checked himself. 

At times, he thought, there was statesman- 
ship in silence. No catalog of faults could 
ever be one sided, and most of what Admiral 
Rapoport had said was uncomfortably true. 

Besides, whatever else Rapoport might be, 
he was no fool. Subtly the Prime Minister 
had an instinct that a performance had 
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been staged with himself as a participant. 
Had there been a deliberate attempt, he won- 
dered, adroitly managed by the admiral, to 
throw him off balance? Perhaps; perhaps 
not; but brawling would achieve nothing. 
He was determined not to lose sight of the 
original issue. 

Ignoring the others, he faced the Presi- 
dent. “I must make it perfectly clear, Ty- 
ler,“ he announced evenly, “that failing a 
concession on the issue of Alaska there can 
be no agreement between our respective gov- 
ernments.“ 

“Jim, you must see that the entire situa- 
tion is impossible.” The President seemed 
calm and controlled, unshakable as ever. 
But the fingers of his right hand, Howden 
noticed, were drumming urgently upon the 
desk top. Now he went on, Couldn't we go 
back?—let’s talk about the other conditions. 
Maybe there are more points we can cover, 
things we can spell out to Canada’s ad- 
vantage.” 

“No.” Howden shook his head firmly. 
“First, I don't see the situation as impos- 
sible and, second, we'll talk of Alaska or 
nothing.” He was convinced now—there had 
been an attempt to make him lose control, 
Of course, even if it had succeeded, the 
other side might have gained no advantage. 
But on the other hand he might just have 
tipped his hand on how far he was prepared 
to compromise if forced. The President was 
a seasoned, wily negotiator who would never 
miss a hint like that if given. 

The Prime Minister rubbed the tip of his 
long nose gently. “I'd like to tell you,” he 
said, “of the conditions we have in mind. 
Foremost, there would be a free election in 
Alaska, jointly supervised, and with a ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ vote.“ 

The President said, “You'd never win.” 
But the deep-pitched voice was a shade less 
dogmatic than before. Howden had a sense 
that subtly, in some undefinable way, domi- 
nance of the negotiations had shifted to 
himself. He recalled Arthur Lexington’s 
words earlier in the morning: Put in its 
crudest terms, I'd say we're in a seller’s mar- 
ket. The concessions we have to offer, the 
United States needs, and needs badly.” 

“Frankly, I think we would win,” Howden 
said, “and we’d go into the campaign in- 
tending to. There has always been a good 
deal of pro-Canadian feeling in Alaska, and 
lately it’s intensified. What's more, whether 
you know it or not, the bloom has worn off 
statehood. You haven’t done as much for 
them as they expected, and they're lonely 
up there, If we took over, we'd create a du- 
plicate center of government. We'd make 
Juneau—or maybe Anchorage—a secondary 
capital of Canada. We'd concentrate on 
Alaskan development ahead of all other prov- 
inces. We'd give Alaskans a sense of no 
longer being apart.” 

I'm sorry,” the President said flatly. “I 
can't accept all that.” 

This was the moment, Howden knew, to 
play his ace. Perhaps you will believe more 
readily,” he announced quietly, “if I tell you 
that the first approach in this matter has 
come, not from Canada, but from Alaska 
itself.“ 

The President stood up. His eyes were 
riveted on Howden's. He said sharply, 
“Please explain yourself.“ 

“Two months ago,” the Prime Minister de- 
clared, “I was approached in secrecy by a 
single spokesman for a group of prominent 
Alaskans. The proposal I have made to you 
today is the proposal made to me at that 
time.” 

The President moved from behind the 
desk. His face was close to Howden's. “The 
names,” he said. His voice was unbelieving. 
“I would have to know the names.” 

Arthur Lexington produced a single sheet 
of paper. Taking it, the Prime Minister 
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passed it to the President. These are the 
names.“ 

As he read, incredulity spread over the 
President's face. At the end he passed the 
list to Admiral Rapoport. 

“I will not attempt’—for once the words 
came haltingly— IT will not attempt, I say, 
to hide from you that these names and in- 
formation are a considerable shock.” 

Howden was silent, waiting. 

“Assuming,” the President said slowly, 
“just assuming there was a plebiscite, and 
you lost.” 

“As I say, we wouldn’t expect to. We'd 
make the specific terms attractive, just as 
you've made the Act of Union attractive. 
And you yourself would urge a ‘yes’ vote on 
the grounds of North American unity and 
defense.” 

“Would 12“ Eyebrows shot up. 

“Yes, Tyler,” Howden said firmly, that 
would be a part of our agreement.” 

“But even with that, you might lose,” the 
President persisted. “The vote might go 
mo“. 

“Obviously, if that happened, we would 
accept the decision. Canadians believe in 
self-determination too.” 

“In that event, what about the act of 
union?” 

“It would be unaffected,” James Howden 
said. “With the promise of Alaska—or at 
least the plebiscite—I can win an election 
in Canada, and a mandate for the act of 
union. The plebiscite would come afterward 
and, whatever the result, there could be no 
going back on what was already done.” 

“Well.” The President glanced at Admiral 
Rapoport, whose face was inscrutable. 
Then, half in thought, half-aloud: “It would 
mean a constitutional convention in the 
State * * * If I took it to Congress, I sup- 
pose those conditions would make it dis- 
cussable.” 

Howden remarked quietly, May I remind 
you of your own statement about congres- 
sional support. I believe your words were: 
‘There isn’t any legislation I want that I 
can’t have passed.“ 

The President slammed a fist into his 
palm. “Goddam, Jim! You're adroit at 
turning a man’s own words against him.” 

“I should warn you, Mr. President,” Arthur 
Lexington said easily, “the gentleman has a 
tape-recorder memory for spoken words. 
At times, back home, we find it disconcert- 
ing.” 

“By God, I should think so! 
ask you a question.” 

“Please do.” 

“Why is it that you believe you can hold 
out for what you're demanding? You need 
the act of union and you know it.” 

“Yes,” James Howden said, “I think we do. 
But frankly, I believe you need it more, and, 
as you said, time is what counts.” i 

There was a silence in the small room. 
The president drew a deep breath. Admiral 
Rapoport shrugged and turned away. 

“Supposing, just supposing,” the presi- 
dent said softly, “that I agreed to your terms, 
subject to congressional approval, how would 
you plan to make this known?” 

“An announcement to the House of Com- 
mons 11 days from now.” 

Again a pause. 

“You understand * * * I’m only suppos- 
ing. The words were reluctant, 
labored. “But if it happened, I would be 
obliged to make an identical statement be- 
fore a joint session of Congress, You realize 
that our two statements would have to be 
coincided to the second.” 

“Yes,” Howden said. 

He had succeeded, he knew. In his mouth 
was the taste of victory. 


Those were the words of the novel 
that brought considerable mail to me as 
a Senator from the State of Alaska. 


Jim, let me 
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I make the assumption that a good 
many Canadian readers of the book wrote 
to their Members of Parliament and to 
their newspapers protesting against any 
surrender of sovereignty on the part of 
Canada to the United States, for any 
reason whatsoever, just as Americans 
wrote to me, disturbed because it had 
been implied that Alaska was willing to 
go over to Canada. 

To both groups, I should say that they 
must remember always that this is a 
work of fiction, and it does not purport 
to be anything else. 

I have not yet discovered how a plebi- 

scite in Alaska, such as that proposed in 
the meeting between our President and 
the Prime Minister of Canada, would 
have any real effect at all insofar as re- 
moving from Alaska the status of state- 
hood is concerned. How would that be 
achieved? The only real effort in our 
national history along those lines was by 
force of arms. I suggest that constitu- 
tional lawyers would be hard put to it 
to find a mechanism embodied in our 
Constitution whereby a State of the 
Union, tried for whatever reason of be- 
ing such, could drop out of the sister- 
hood. 
However that may be, the fact is that 
Alaskans are proud of being “insiders” 
and not “outsiders” as they were for all 
the years during which Alaska had ter- 
ritorial status. Now, since January 1959, 
they have been full-fledged Americans 
and they treasure that designation, and 
much as they like their Canadian neigh- 
bors, they have no desire to join them 
in a political way. There never has been 
a serious move in that direction in 
Alaska. The allusion in the book to a 
visit to the Prime Minister by highly 
placed Alaskans who came to him sug- 
gesting an alliance between the two is, 
of course, a concept of the novelist’s 
imagination. And it is nothing more. 

I should not go so far as to say that 
Alaskans do not feel sometimes that 
Uncle Sam could be more aggressive in 
building up the 49th State, in develop- 
ing it, in making its vast natural re- 
sources available for the use of mankind. 
Of course, they feel that way, and fre- 
quently. But that is quite a different 
matter from wanting to leave the Union. 

So I would assure my correspondents, 
and reassure them, that In High Places” 
should be read as a matter of interest 
and enjoyment but it should not be in- 
terpreted as being any more factual 
about Alaskan desires for political alli- 
ance with Canada than it is Canada’s 
willingness to surrender sovereignty to 
the United States. 

At one point “In High Places” said 
that “it is no secret that the U.S. budget 
for Canadian defense, though not high as 
defense budgets go, is greater by far than 
the total of our own.” “Our own” refers 
to the Canadian defense budget. This 
also is a substantial alteration of fact. 
Canada’s own defense budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is estimated at about 
$1,750 million. A recent estimate of the 
annual cost of supporting and main- 
taining U.S. miliary activities in Canada 
totals about $200 million including the 
pay of U.S. military personnel stationed 
in Canada. 
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So, again my advice is that we should 
regard “In High Places” for just what 
it is—a good novel, a work of fiction. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself for a few moments to the 
Anderson amendments, which seek to 
provide funds for medical care for senior 
citizens through social security. 

This proposal has generated across the 
Nation one of the most active and acri- 
monious debates that has occurred in 
many years. Unfortunately, the debate 
has generated considerably more heat 
than light. Too often those entering 
the debate have obtained their mental 
exercises by jumping to conclusions. 

Therefore I should like to discuss a 
few of the more obvious misconceptions 
which it seems to me have obscured the 
real issue. I do so in the hope that we 
may then reach the real issue, which is 
whether we can devise an adequate plan 
to help our elder citizens obtain neces- 
sary medical care. 

The first misconception is that most 
of America’s 17 million citizens in this 
age group do not need help in financing 
their medical bills. But obviously a ma- 
jority of those in that group do need 
such help. Although it is true that much 
health care is provided free of charge 
to those who need care for which they 
cannot pay, public assistance agencies, 
private charitable organizations, and 
many physicians provide free services 
only to the extent that they can with 
the limited funds available. The sad 
fact is that many elder citizens who are 
sorely in need of medical care do not 
obtain it, because they are too proud to 
request charity. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield for a 
question. 

Mr.CURTIS. What portion of the al- 
most 17 million persons over 65 years of 
age are able to pay their own hospital 
bills or purchase insurance for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. McGEE. I should say that a very 
small fraction of the total can bear the 
entire burden without making consider- 
able sacrifices in their standard of liv- 
ing which were not expected. 

Mr. CURTIS. How many of the 17 
million are able to buy hospital insurance 
which would provide benefits equal to 
those provided by the Anderson amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McGEE. I am advised by mem- 
bers of the staff who are closer than I to 
the statistics involved that the percent- 
age is very small. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am concerned about 
the statistics, but I am also concerned 
about the Senator’s view. At what in- 
come could a person 65 years of age af- 
ford to buy his own hospital insurance? 
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Mr. McGEE. I think that question 
calls for a generalization and a calcula- 
tion which it would be difficult for an 
elderly person to make, for the reason 
that in connection with a long serious ill- 
ness such a person could easily spend 
$100,000. Thus, it would be unjust to 
set a hard-and-fast figure as the mini- 
mum income necessary to enable an 
elderly person to pay all his medical ex- 
penses, and, in that connection, to avoid 
any uncertainty as to those who would 
stand the chance of having their funds 
wiped out under such circumstances. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the pending bill 
gives no assurance against being wiped 
out. The pending bill would not pay for 
any drugs or medicines, or any surgical 
treatment. My question is, at what in- 
come can such a person well afford to 
buy the hospitalization which would pro- 
vide benefits equal to those called for 
by the Anderson amendment? 

Mr. McGEE. I think the question 
should be reversed, for it is obvious that 
any person over 65 years of age, who 
does not now have the income he had 
during his younger years, would lack 
the funds necessary in order to meet his 
medical expenses. 

Mr. CURTIS. But suppose he then 
has the highest income of his entire life. 

Mr. McGEE. But that would be to 
suppose the improbable. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no; many people 
make more money after age 65, for a few 
years, than they do before that age; and 
under this proposal it is not necessary 
that one retire. 

Mr. McGEE. I daresay the Senator 
from Nebraska would agree with me 
that most persons over 65 years of age 
do not make more money than they did 
in their younger years. Some do, but 
most do not; and that is the point which 
is made in connection with the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the Senator from 
Wyoming overlooks the fact that more 
people under 65 years of age are paying 
for their homes and are sending their 
children to college and are paying the 
medical bills and the hospital bills for 
a family of four, rather than a family of 
two; and the Senator from Wyoming 
cannot escape the fact that many persons 
at age 65 have income and savings far 
beyond what would be required in order 
to pay for all the benefits which would 
be provided by the bill. 

So I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming at what 
level of income he believes such an elder 
person could provide his own hospital 
insurance sufficient to give him as many 
benefits as those proposed to be provided 
under this measure? 

Mr. McGEE. Let me say that as a 
U.S. Senator my salary is $22,500; and 
I manage to keep even with my medical 
bills, with a family of four children. 
But if I were receiving less income, even 
with fewer dependents, I would probably 
find it a severe financial drain to pay 
my medical bills. 

I remind the Senator from Nebraska 
that the retired income of most persons 
who have been employed is but a pittance 
in comparison with their earnings while 
they were at the peak of their earning 
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capacity. The median income of couples 
over 65 was $2,530, and that of persons 
living alone was only $1,050; and cer- 
tainly that would not go very far if there 
were large medical or hospital bills, even 
when there are no college bills to be paid 
or no payments to be made on homes, 
but when such persons are merely trying 
to keep body and soul together. I think 
that is the real basis of the proposed leg- 
islation. 

Mr. CURTIS. My question is quite 
simple; namely, At what income level 
does the Senator from Wyoming think 
a person 65 years of age should be able 
to purchase his own hospital insurance? 

Mr. McGEE. I should say that when 
@ person retires and is on the downgrade 
from the peak of his earning capacity, 
the pinch is on as regards his ability to 
meet his hospitalization requirements. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is not the Senator from 
Wyoming aware that these hospital ben- 
efits are not available to the retired, as 
aclass? If someone should avail himself 
of the right to retire because of disability, 
the bill as it now stands would not pro- 
vide for any hospital payments. If a 
woman should retire at age 62, she would 
not be covered by the Anderson amend- 
ment. If a man should elect to take 
reduced retirement payments and retire 
at age 62—and most of them do so be- 
cause of health reasons—he would be 
retired under the social security law, 
and would not be covered by the Ander- 
son amendment. 

More than 1,200,000 are eligible to re- 
tire, but have not done so. So the fail- 
ure to retire does not provide a uniform 
test in this case. 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator from Ne- 
braska suggesting that perhaps the bill 
does not go far enough, and that the 
need is more desperate? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I am trying to 
find out at what level of income the 
Senator from Wyoming thinks an indi- 
vidual who has reached age 65 should 
be able to pay for the cost of his own 
hospital insurance. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield to 
me? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I was especially 
interested to hear the Senator from Ne- 
braska say that most women who retire 
at age 62 do so because of poor health. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wyoming will yield again 
to me, let me state that I said that was 
the compelling reason for early retire- 
ment for many men. The argument ad- 
vanced in the committee report in con- 
nection with the retirement of women 
at age 62 is that, as a general rule, they 
are a bit younger than their husbands; 
but it is pointed out that men who retire 
at age 62 do so, among other reasons, 
because of declining health, and that 
many do retire for that reason at that 
age, although they are unable to qualify 
for disability retirement benefits. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I was question- 
ing the statement that most women who 
retire at that age do so because of de- 
clining health. Such a statement does 
not seem to be in accord with the facts. 
I am a member of the President's Com- 
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mission on the Status of Women; and in 
that connection we find that most women 
who retire do not do so because of de- 
clining health, but in order to be able to 
enjoy some of the waning years of life, 
at a time when they are in very good 
health. Of course, one of the reasons for 
that is that medical science has greatly 
increased the span of life. It is true 
that many persons in that age group are 
faced with catastrophic illness; but we 
cannot make the generalized statement 
that most women who retire at that age 
do so because of failing health or bad 
health. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming be so kind as to 
reply to my question? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has asked what income is neces- 
sary to enable these people to meet their 
medical bills. I think one of the studies 
referred to in the course of the debates 
on this question showed that a couple 
with an income of from $2,300 to $3,100 
could expect that all of their income 
would be used to pay rent and the other 
items in connection with the ordinary 
cost of living, and that there would be 
no excess to be applied to unexpected 
medical expenses. 

It seems to me that, when we talk 
about costs of medical care, the Senator 
and I must think about the lower income 
groups, and not the upper income 
groups. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McGEE. It is to such groups that 
this bill is directed. With a median in- 
come of $2,530 for couples over 65, there 
is not enough margin left for them to 
pay for their medical costs. Of the num- 
ber of elderly families with incomes 
under $2,000, about 67 percent have no 
medical insurance. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will 
yield further, at what level of income 
does the Senator think an aged person 
is able to buy his own hospital insur- 
ance? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator persists in 
turning the questions around in inverse 
order. 

Mr.CURTIS. No. 

Mr. McGEE. The fact remains that 
a person is not able to buy it if he does 
not have it now. I have mentioned a 
study of those over 65 that shows that 
about 50 percent have no insurance at 
the present time. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not because it 
is not available; is it? 

Mr. McGEE. It is because they can- 
not afford it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Who cannot afford it? 

Mr. McGEE. Those with incomes 
under $2,000 and, I submit, also those 
who make under $3,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then those who make 
over $3,000 can afford insurance? 

Mr. McGEE. No; those are the fig- 
ures which show—— 

Mr. CURTIS. At what point does the 
Senator believe they are able to pay for 
insurance? 

Mr. McGEE. I think it is ridiculous 
to talk about a point at which they can 
afford the insurance, because it is more 
a question of whether they are eligible 
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for insurance. Many of these people 
would not be eligible for any insurance 
at any price. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why? 

Mr. McGEE. Perhaps, because of 
physical conditions of which they are not 
aware, they could not have any insur- 
ance. There are 1 million diabetics 
walking the streets who do not know 
they have it; and if they should apply 
for insurance and the discovery were 
made, the insurance would not be avail- 
able to them. 

Mr. CURTIS. What would the An- 
derson amendment do for them? 

Mr. McGEE. The incidence of dia- 
betes is greater at a later age. Under 
the bill, they would be eligible for insur- 
ance regardless of their health condition. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. GORE. Would not the questions 
as to ability to purchase or pay for in- 
surance, those who could pay the pre- 
miums, and the point at which one could 
or could not pay, apply with equal force 
to the ability, or age, or other questions 
relating to the feasibility of individuals 
purchasing for themselves retirement in- 
surance policies? In other words, would 
not all these questions apply to the social 
security program, in the same way they 
would apply to hospitalization and medi- 
cal care in connection with the social 
security program? 

Mr. McGEE. Indeed, they would. 
The Senator from Tennessee is correct. 

Mr. GORE. One important point 
which seems to be overlooked by some 
persons is that a mass program, with a 
wide base and wide coverage, would not 
only spread the risk, but would also 
bring into the program the mass of the 
people a large portion of whom would 
not, through lack of initiative, decision, 
ability, or otherwise, have hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care insurance. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. We must bear in mind 
the element of financial insecurity. This 
was the element of fear that Franklin 
Roosevelt often talked about years ago— 
the great uncertainty about whether, in 
approaching old age, an individual 
would be able to take care of his health 
needs on his own responsibility. 

It seems to me the key to this bill is 
that, through the social security system, 
an individual can, through his contribu- 
tions, take care of his health needs in 
his declining years. 

We must remember that the incidence 
of breaks in health and the need for hos- 
pitalization multiply several times over 
as one’s years increase. We are trying 
to face up to the hard fact that at the 
very moment when people need health 
care—except for the few wealthy friends 
of the Senator from Nebraska—they 
have the least ability to pay their own 
medical costs, which become more in- 
tensive and out of proportion to their 
expected income. 

For that reason, we must face this 
problem not as a new hospital plan, not 
as a new medical program for the Amer- 
ican people, but as a way to permit an 
individual, honorably and honestly, in 
his own lifetime, to contribute to a fund 
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to pay for medical costs in his aging 
years. 

I suggest that the question of whether 
senior citizens need medicare or not was 
attested, sometimes in dramatic and 
heart-rending fashion, in a series of 
hearings held throughout the country 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, One has only to acquaint 
himself with stories of people whom we 
do not see here every day, people who 
are not lobbying for special interests, to 
realize the need for people to have a 
chance to pay for medicare. The bill 
would provide that opportunity. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder if the Senator 
has the statistics as to the number of 
our citizens who are now covered under 
the social security program with respect 
to unemployment compensation and old 
age and survivors’ retirement. 

Mr. McGEE. Let me check with the 
staff. That is one of those statistics that 
Ido not carry in my head. 

I am told by members of the staff that 
90 percent of the work force is now cov- 
ered under the social security program. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator in a posi- 
tion to hazard a guess or estimate as to 
the proportion of this vast number of 
our citizens who, without the social se- 
curity program, would now have in effect 
insurance policies for their retirement 
and for unemployment insurance which 
they would have purchased on their own 
initiative? 

Mr. McGEE. I would have to hazard 
a guess. I hope it might be an educated 
guess. It would be influenced largely 
by the experience of the past 25 or 30 
years. I think an educated guess would 
be that, without the social security sys- 
tem, a very small minority would have 
taken care of their possible medical costs 
in their later years in advance. 

Mr. GORE. That brings up the ques- 
tion of whether it is advisable to have a 
“compulsory” system, under social secu- 
rity. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator whether the social security pro- 
gram is a compulsory program. 

Mr. McGEE. The social security pro- 
gram indeed is a compulsory program. 
It was instituted, as Franklin Roosevelt 
said, to help overcome the aura of fear 
which seemed to be the central disease 
undermining our Nation in the 193078. 
The social security program, when in- 
stituted, did more than any other single 
enactment to remove the great sense of 
uncertainty and fear which plagued the 
American people at that time. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said—I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee knows this better 
than I—“We have nothing to fear but 
fear itself.” That fear was partly be- 
cause of uncertainty as to what one 
could do in respect to retirement in the 
later years of life. 

Mr. GORE. Is not the unemploy- 
ment insurance program in effect in all 
50 States a compulsory program? 

Mr. McGEE. Indeed, the programs 
are compulsory, under the State enact- 
ments as well as under the Federal en- 
actments. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know 
of any program of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, or of a State government, which 
levies a tax for its support and opera- 
tion, which is not compulsory? 

Mr. McGEE. I know of no such ex- 
ample. A voluntary tax program, as the 
Senator knows, might leave something 
open with respect to desirable returns. 

Mr. GORE. Then why do so many 
people wish to condemn the program of 
hospitalization and medical care through 
the social security program because it 
would be compulsory? 

Mr. McGEE. This I cannot under- 
stand, except that there are vested in- 
terest groups which always oppose this 
kind of approach. 

I well remember that in my earlier 
years when some individuals were talk- 
ing about private financing schemes for 
paying the costs of medical care—one of 
them was called White Cross, one of 
them was called Blue Cross, and one be- 
came Blue Shield—many people con- 
demned them. Now some of the voices 
which are being raised against the social 
security approach for paying for the 
proposed program are those which con- 
demned the Blue Cross, as being a de- 
vice which would be used to destroy the 
initiative of private medicine, which 
would set up a dictatorial regime for reg- 
imentation of the medical fraternity. 
Those same voices are today defending 
Blue Cross as the greatest thing since 
Adam and Eve. 

That does not suggest that those per- 
sons have demonstrated a great deal of 
foresight, a great deal of vision, or a 
great deal of straightforward recogni- 
tion of the problem at hand. They have 
been only against, without attempting 
to address themselves to the problem. 

If these same people think this prob- 
lem will go away, if they think that 
somehow we can sweep it under the desks 
of Members of the Senate and dispose 
of it, Isay to them that something much 
more extreme and all-inclusive will de- 
scend upon us in years to come, and be- 
fore very long, because the situation is 
desperate enough and the problem is ex- 
tensive enough so that the movement 
will go in that direction. 

Therefore, it is imperative in the in- 
terests of private medicine, and impera- 
tive in the interests of those who cry 
“socialized medicine“ which is so much 
“bunk” with respect to this bill—that we 
take action now, to protect the dignity 
of the individual citizen in respect to fi- 
nancing his own medical costs, so that 
it will not be necessary to adopt some 
more extreme system in order to meet 
the needs. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know 
of any way by which the Government 
could have a self-supporting, pay-as- 
you-go, actuarially sound program of any 
sort—whether it be for health insur- 
ance, a retirement program, social se- 
curity, unemployment compensation, 
highway construction, or anything else— 
except that it be based upon a require- 
ment of a certain category of citizens 
who would participate and make regu- 
lar contributions thereto? 

Mr. McGEE. There is no actuarially 
sound alternative to this approach. The 
Senator is correct in the import of the 
question which he has asked. That is 
why I cannot understand the attitude of 
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those who oppose the social security ap- 
proach. Many of them are the same 
people who say that we ought to be 
fiscally responsible, that we ought to pay 
for what must be done for us. They are 
the ones who would try to avoid doing 
the same thing they preach, at least on 
the floor of this body. They would not 
meet the problem in terms of the deed, 
which this would permit them to do, 
through the financing of the measure 
under social security. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon, 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I have been in- 
terested in the colloquy between the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

I had some experience with a pension 
plan which was noncompulsory in its 
terms. In Portland, Oreg., when I was a 
schoolteacher, in the beginning of the 
depression days, a pension plan was in- 
augurated. At that time schoolteachers 
were being paid approximately $125 a 
month. A good many of the fine, retired 
teachers were suffering. 

The school board decided that it did 
not wish to force anything on anybody, 
so the retirement program was not a 
compulsory one. Many teachers, espe- 
cially those who were older, took the 
position, “I have always planned for my 
old age, and I have always been able to 
save my money.” Therefore, a percent- 
age of the teachers did not go into the 
Portland Teachers Retirement Associa- 
tion. 

Little did I know, in those days when 
I joined the group, that I should be called 
upon as a member of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon to help straighten 
out those poor benighted souls. 

Naturally, in order to make the re- 
tirement fund work, it was necessary to 
have a larger percentage of teachers in 
the association. As time went on, we 
who invested our money—and I must 
admit we did not have much money to 
invest—assumed the risk involved in 
starting this program. It proved suc- 
cessful. 

What happened? A group of some- 
what fewer than 100, I think, petitioned 
the legislature for State help and city 
help to make up the back payments. A 
benevolent State, and all of us, forgave 
them for not having the foresight to 
join. We passed legislation to bring in 
the group. 

They came to me at the legislature 
and said, “How foolish we were; but 
also how foolish the district was not to 
make this program compulsory, so that 
everybody would participate equally.” 

One would think that by now we should 
have enough experience and enough ex- 
amples, as Senators have pointed out. 
We have observed the history of the 
Social Security Act. Bugaboos“ and 
scare words should not continue to con- 
front us. What is the value of history, 
if it is not to teach us something? We 
have had a good base of experience in 
the history of the past, on which to build. 

Mr. McGEE. To paraphrase a famous 
historian, history repeats itself when 
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Senators fall for the same scare words 
over and over again. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon a 
question? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows, there is in 
effect a very fine wildlife program, which 
provides conservation, protection, care, 
and enforcement of the rules during 
hunting seasons. It is a self-supporting 
program. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. Hunters buy duck stamps. 
Is the duck stamp a compulsory stamp, 
or is it not? Of course, the answer is 
that it is compulsory to the extent that 
if a person is caught duck hunting with- 
out a duck stamp he is subject to the 
penalty of law. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon what per- 
centage of duck hunters she thinks 
would buy duck stamps for the privilege 
of hunting ducks if they were not re- 
quired by law. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Of course they 
would not buy any stamps, but the duck 
hunters have a choice as to hunting 
ducks. People who become sick have no 
real choice as to whether they will die or 
go to the hospital. They cannot control 
the problem. 

Mr. GORE. I deduce from the Sen- 
ator’s statement that the Senator does 
not think it the height of wisdom to 
make duck stamps compulsory and pay- 
ments into a health and medical care 
program voluntary. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. ‘Those interested 
in the duck stamp program know that 
they will get protection, and that the 
swamp areas will be maintained so that 
they may hunt and pursue their inter- 
ests. People who pay into a medical 
fund of the kind of which we speak know 
that they will get full value, just as the 
duck hunter does. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for her comment. I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee for the 
additions he has made in our colloquy 
on the question. 

The point was raised a moment ago as 
to the possibility that the elderly could 
be helped along the road with assistance 
from their families and their children. 
I think it is a really important point 
that we should bear in mind in our dis- 
cussions on the bill. The suggestion has 
already been advanced on the floor of 
the Senate that young people who are 
raising their families are buying homes. 
They are preparing to send their chil- 
dren through college. That involves a 
considerable expense. It is a point that 
many Senators fully appreciate. The 
additional expense of having to care for 
elder members of their clan would like- 
wise impinge upon a successful financing 
of family operations. Therefore, from 
the point of view of young people—and 
not alone from the point of view of the 
anxiety of the elderly themselves—from 
the point of view of the fiscal stability of 
young couples starting out, it is impor- 
tant that some kind of financing opera- 
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tion for medical costs for the elderly be 
instituted. 

I should like to turn from the first 
suggestion I made; namely, that most of 
the 17 million seniors need some kind 
of assistance in their declining years in 
view of the uncertainties of medical 
costs, to a second suggestion that is often 
made; namely, that the existing Kerr- 
Mills bill offers adequate medical 
benefits. 

It has been incredible to me to observe 
the number of members of the medical 
profession who have suggested that that 
bill would be sufficient to cover most 
cases. As we well know, so far as the 
Kerr-Mills bill is in operation now—and 
I believe it is in operation in less than 
half of the States—it limits medical as- 
sistance to extreme instances in which 
the individual can prove that he is in- 
capable of financing his medical costs. 
Under the law now on the books medical 
services are available only to those who 
can prove that they have failed economi- 
cally in the pursuit of the fruits of life. 
For example, as the present occupant of 
the chair, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
has reminded me, in the State that he 
represents in part a mere handful of in- 
dividuals are able to avail themselves of 
assistance under the Kerr-Mills bill. 
That situation does not address itself to 
the broad base of medical need in the 
age group with which we are concerned 
under the proposed legislation. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Are not the pro- 
visions of the Kerr-Mills bill close to 
socialized medicine? 

Mr. McGEE. Running the risk of 
using inflammatory terms, it seems to 
me that is very close to socialized medi- 
cine. It provides a handout to those who 
must have it if they can prove they are 
bankrupt or poverty stricken and can- 
not pay the necessary expense. It is 
desperately close to socialized medicine. 

For that reason I cannot understand 
why the same individuals, almost in the 
same breath, will condemn a measure 
with a base of individual financing of his 
own medical costs and approve another 
method that is the opposite of what is 
good enough for them. 

Most of those who are opposed are 
able to afford the kind of medical care 
they need, through any private agency 
they choose, but that is not so, as we 
know, of the great masses of our people. 

I turn to the third misconception that 
is recklessly bandied about, which comes 
down to the issue of socialism. We are 
told that the social security approach to 
the financing of care for the ill and the 
aged under the King-Anderson bill would 
be a step toward socialism and Govern- 
ment control of medicine. That is per- 
haps the most ridiculous and the most 
obviously false argument that is being 
used against the measure. In the litera- 
ture that comes to me, in the letters that 
have been organized and mailed to me, 
in the solicitations that have been made 
door to door in the communities in my 
State by the doctors themselves, the 
people have been advised, “Write your 
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Senator and tell him you do not want 
socialized medicine.” 

I say that is a complete falsehood. It 
is the perpetuation of the evil of mis- 
representation, and it has been coming 
from the mouths of some of the fine 
doctors in our land. We ought to deal 
with those questions as problems that 
face us rather than through name- 
calling stunts designed only to confuse 
and obfuscate the issue which we want 
to resolve, we hope, with wisdom. 

It is difficult to think of any new step 
forward this country has taken in the 
past 60 years that has not been con- 
demned first as socialistic. I say that 
in our system of democracy it is time 
that we face an idea as an idea, and 
address it to the problem at ‘and to see 
if we can conquer the problem that 
threatens to weaken the fiber of our 
society. If we can do so, we had better 
make that idea a part of our democratic 
theme. That is precisely what has been 
done. 

For example, we recall the critical 
years in the 1890's and at the turn of 
the present century, when a program 
was advanced for modernizing democ- 
racy. The secret ballot was proposed. 
The direct election of Senators was pro- 
posed. Monopoly controls and the postal 
savings system of our country were pro- 
posed. This whole package of sugges- 
tions for improvements in our democratic 
system was condemned everywhere 
across the land as socialistic, as dan- 
gerously un-American, and as unconsti- 
tutional. Yet within 15 years the same 
people that condemned those proposals 
were writing them into the platforms 
of their political parties and proposing 
that, on both sides of the political fence, 
22ͤĩ— uae a 

That again suggests the folly of try- 
ing to destroy an idea with a name or 
trying to destroy a proposal with a 
slogan. It is imperative that we con- 
sider the ideas advanced in terms of their 
substantive quality and in terms of how 
well they meet the problem at hand. 

No one needs to remind Senators of 
the frequency with which we heard the 
cries of “socialism” in the 1930's. Social- 
ism was the major indictment against 
the inception of the social security sys- 
tem. Yet it is difficult to find a voice 
ever raised on the floor of this body 
proposing to roll back social security 
or to repeal the social security law. If 
it is socialism, why do not those who 
oppose socialism get up their courage, 
stand before their constituents, and ask 
for the destruction of the social secu- 
rity approach to the financing of the 
problems of the people of our land? 

One of the great steps forward that 
our country took in the 1930's was to 
disregard the scare word of “socialism” 
and attack the great problem of fear 
that people had about their own well- 
being and their elder years. That pro- 
gram—and it alone—preserved the deep 
and strong roots of American capital 
enterprise, or American free enterprise, 
as some call it. 

We need not think back very far to 
recall that capital enterprise was on the 
ropes” in 1929. The direction in which 
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our country was to go was very much 
open to question. We did not know 
whether it would go to the Communist 
left or the Fascist right. We came closer 
to going in one of those two directions 
than some people in our country like to 
remember, 

Students of our country’s history 
should refresh their memories once 
again, because not long ago we were on 
the brink of abandoning the American 
capitalistic private enterprise system be- 
cause of the desperateness of the hour in 
the years 1929-32. The New Deal, 
with its social security elements that 
were condemned with all kinds of words, 
provided the fiber of faith and confidence 
in the American people to put us back 
on the road once again in our capital 
enterprise system. We found the agree- 
able road. We found it without violence 
and without the extremes of one of the 
“isms” to the left or to the right. There- 
fore I say we had better face the ques- 
tion now or there will descend upon our 
heads, as the problem worsens, a solu- 
tion much worse, much more extreme 
than even that dreamed of by the oral 
opponents to the social security approach 
to financing medical costs at the present 
time. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I know that the 
Senator comes from a predominantly 
rural State, similar to Oregon, which has 
many small communities, and which at 
one time had a great shortage of hos- 
pitals. Does not the Senator believe 
that some of the doctors who worry about 
the pending bill bringing socialized medi- 
cine are doctors who practice in what 
might be called socialized hospitals? 
Where would we be in Oregon and Wyo- 
ming if we did not have Hill-Burton 
funds with which to construct hospitals? 

Mr. McGEE. That is different. That 
is called incentive. That is incentive to 
a more vigorous private practice of medi- 
cine. We cannot call that socialism. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The hospital, of 
course, furnishes accommodations for the 
doctors, but it does not interfere with 
the patient-doctor relationship in any 
way. 

Mr. McGEE. It certainly does not. 
The doctors live with it, and they have 
found it successful. No one has ever 
proposed that we turn that back. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The bill would 
help the patients pay hospital bills, nurs- 
ing home charges, and bills for X-rays. 

Mr. McGEE. I believe it would help 
a doctor to collect his bill. People would 
have help in paying their hospital bills, 
and would have money left with which 
to pay the doctor. We are reminded of 
what some of these people said 20 years 
ago about Blue Cross. That has been a 
great success. Certain people, having 
said what they did about Blue Cross, 
are not experts to whom to turn for in- 
sight and wisdom and farsightedness as 
to how to meet the present problem. 

My father-in-law was a country doc- 
tor, a general practitioner. He knew 
what it meant not be be paid. He knew 
what it meant to get a couple of chickens 
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in payment for a house call. He knew 
what it meant to get a shank of meat in 
payment for a simple operation. 

Those days are gone. In America we 
have in effect moved to towns, to areas 
in which distances have been reduced. 
Our people are no longer in the position 
of bartering. It means paying or not 
getting a service. Of course, we are not 
now talking about paupers. We are 
talking about honorable Americans who 
would like honorably to meet their fi- 
nancial obligations in their retiring 
years. 

For that reason it seems to me that we 
ought to stop talking in terms of hokum 
about socialized medicine, and about 
Government control and Government 
medicine. We are trying to make it pos- 
sible for an individual American to hold 
up his head, knowing that he has a 
chance to enjoy retirement out of a re- 
tirement reserve, without that reserve 
being eroded by the severity of a lengthy 
stay in a hospital. s 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator believe that if the program he is 
advocating is started, of using the so- 
cial security system to provide for medi- 
cal care for those who are well able to 
pay their own bill—I realize that at the 
moment it does not cover doctors’ bills, 
but only hospital bills—it will be ex- 
tended to other fields, and applied to the 
disabled, and various other individuals? 
Does he not believe that it will be ex- 
tended to other people, and eventually 
will cover everyone’s hospital and doctor 
bills? 

Mr. McGEE. Various approaches 
would have to be evaluated in trying to 
cover medical costs. I speak of medical 
costs in the broad sense. At this stage, 
medical costs are extremely severe—both 
doctor and hospital costs—but I confine 
myself to meeting the cost factor, not 
how benefits are to be received or how 
the program is to be administered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator any idea that if we start this 
program it will not be extended to cover 
others, perhaps the disabled, and then 
the blind? Does not the Senator believe 
that the majority of those who support 
the present proposal will eventually seek 
to extend the plan to all hospital costs 
and all doctor costs? Has the Senator 
any doubt that that would probably 
be the end result? 

Mr. McGEE. I hesitate to say that 
that would be the probable end result. 
Each of these steps ought to be con- 
sidered as a social question which is a 
part of the economic scene. Some of the 
elderly groups are already assisted by 
various kinds of programs. Therefore, 
the question of extending this partic- 
ular approach to the blind and various 
other groups of disabled would not be 
a very real one, because of the existing 
programs. What the Senator is get- 
ting at, apparently, is that trying to 
finance the medical costs of the elderly 
would be only the beginning of a much 
more extensive and more encompassing 
program. I believe we must address our- 
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selves to the problem at hand, rather 
than to a problem that may exist 10 years 
from now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I asked the 
Senator that question because I am one 
of those who made the fight at the time 
social security benefits were extended to 
those who were disabled, starting at age 
50. There was no doubt in my mind 
that in the end, if we won that victory, 
to start the benefits at age 50, we would 
later seek to take care of disabled per- 
sons of any age. We are doing that 
now. The day we adopted the amend- 
ment referred to, I started planning 
another amendment, to be the first to 
start with such a proposal, to extend 
the social security benefits to those who 
are disabled below age 50. In fighting 
for it I felt I was fighting for the be- 
ginning of a program that would be ex- 
tended. I am frank to say that if I were 
to support the Senator’s position I would 
feel that in fighting for it I would be ac- 
cepting the responsibility for feeling 
that I was fighting for the beginning of 
a principle that would be extended to all 
medical costs. I wonder whether the 
Senator would agree with that state- 
ment? 

Mr. McGEE. What I am trying to 
suggest to the distinguished Senator is 
that I do not believe we ought to under- 
take to bring new issues into this ques- 
tion now. There has been enough of a 
tangent issue brought in to confuse a 
great many people back home. If we 
were to follow the Senator’s course we 
would trigger different kinds of re- 
sponses. I believe we must keep focused 
on the one idea of trying to bring about 
the financing of medical costs in this 
category with respect to elderly citizens, 
and do that successfully, in order to re- 
solve the problem in the most expeditious 
manner possible. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Some of 
those who have supported this position 
came to me early in the history of the 
proposal and suggested that I should be 
the one to offer this proposal. This hap- 
pened many years ago. I did not agree 
with them. I am frank to say that it 
was their view then that this would be 
the beginning of a program that would 
be extended to other areas. I believe 
the best argument for the program can 
be made by applying it to the aged, and 
that the argument becomes weaker as 
one tries to apply it to other groups. I 
am frankly content to debate it on the 
basis that it is not a good thing to do 
so far as the present issue is concerned. 
However, if we vote for it, we ought to 
recognize what we are in for eventually 
in other fields. 

Mr. McGEE. Any other field would 
have to be another subject for legisla- 
tion. It would have to be weighed on its 
merits, irrespective of what we do or do 
not do in this session of Congress on the 
pending question. Therefore I believe 
it would be an unrealistic approach to 
pose the hypothesis the Senator has put 
as to what the next step might be. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe 
that I have been as strong a welfare 
supporter as any other Senator. Many 
times I fought for increases in payments 
and additional benefits to persons who 
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through no fault of their own were un- 
able to provide such benefits and pay- 
ments for themselves. 

For the most part what the amend- 
ment does initially is to tax the young 
people to pay the costs of medical ex- 
penses for others, whether they be 
millionaires or people with substantial 
resources, or at some other level of eco- 
nomic life. 

That is somewhat in conflict with my 
theory that people ought to be taxed to 
pay for the medical care of other people 
only if they are unable to pay for the 
care themselves. I am willing to sup- 
port the principle of paying taxes to pay 
the medical bills of persons who cannot 
pay the bills themselves. I would in- 
clude more than the medical cost. I 
would include the doctor’s bill, the cost 
of outpatient care, and anything else 
which might be necessary. But when 
you propose to extend a tax bill to pay 
the medical costs of people who are well 
able to pay their own medical bills— 
some of them being millionaires—I find 
it difficult to support such a proposal. 

Mr. McGEE. I am really more con- 
cerned about the tens of millions of peo- 
ple who are not in the millionaire class, 
whose earnings are not the earnings of 
millionaires, but who are already plagued 
with this problem. I would rather let 
the experience of the operation deter- 
mine what should happen later, after we 
have started to cover these people. We 
can then determine whether there should 
be any modification, to make certain 
that we are not doubling back on the 
millionaires. Even so, millionaires will 
still pay for their costs, whether they can 
finance them themselves or not. Such 
@ program would not cost the Govern- 
ment anything. The millionaires would 
be paying for their costs in their con- 
tributions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They may 
have been retired and living on retire- 
ment income. They would not be taxed 
on social security in that event, but they 
would still be drawing social security 
benefits. 

Mr. McGEE. The uncertainty at age 
25 or 30, when a young couple are start- 
ing out in life, as to who is going to be a 
millionaire at age 65 is probably a rea- 
sonable question to put. We are trying 
to act at a time when the cost is low, 
so that we can build up the program to 
the point where it is actuarially sound, 
over a long period of years; and to 
finance the cost, considering the risk cir- 
cumstances, in such a manner that it 
would be possible to pay the medical costs 
of some of those people 30 years later. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If this pro- 
gram becomes effective, the Government 
will be paying for a greater amount of 
medical treatment than the people would 
buy for themselves, even if they had all 
the money of Midas with which to pay 
for it. In Louisiana, the experience in 
State medicine has been that the aver- 
age patient in a State hospital would stay 
50 percent longer than he would stay in 
a private hospital. A problem in a State 
hospital is persuading a patient to leave 
the hospital as soon as he is sufficiently 
well enough to go home. For instance, 
maternity cases stay much longer in a 
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State hospital than they would in a pri- 
vate hospital, where they would pay their 
own expenses. So, too, all other cases. 

One of my own relatives, who required 
all the influence we could muster to put 
him into a veterans’ hospital, felt like 
staying on indefinitely, because he en- 
joyed it so much. If he had been paying 
for his hospitalization himself, he would 
have been eager to get out at the earliest 
possible moment. But when he found it 
pleasant, with all sorts of facilities 
available, and good treatment, his desire 
was to remain in the hospital for a while 
longer. 

That has been the history in Louisiana 
when the State pays for the hospitaliza- 
tion. My guess is that that would be the 
history under the proposed legislation. 
My guess is that the same is true of vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

Mr. McGEE. I have been in hospi- 
tals a number of times. I do not enjoy 
it; my desire is always to be discharged 
as soon as possible. But the decision as 
to whether I should remain in the hos- 
pital was not mine; it was made by the 
doctor. 

If we have a medical profession of in- 
tegrity, such a decision is made by the 
medical profession, not by the whims 
of a family or by anybody else. It is a 
medical decision. I trust the Senator 
from Louisiana does not believe that this 
kind of decision ought to be injected into 
the program envisaged by the Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In Louisiana, 
the average stay of a patient in a State 
hospital is 50 percent longer than it is 
in a private hospital. I shall be glad to 
marshal the evidence to prove that state- 
ment. It is a matter of cold, hard fact, 
which doctors recognize. A human fac- 
tor is involved. When a person is paying 
his own expenses, he desires to get out of 
the hospital as soon as he can. But there 
is a certain reluctance to move soon 
when he is not paying his own expenses. 

Mr. McGEE. Would that have any 
bearing on whether he ought to have 
remained in the hospital longer? Is 
there any evidence that the cost might 
crowd some people out? I hope the de- 
cision is one that can be left to the doc- 
tor to determine. That is where the 
decision is made in every instance I 
know of. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In Louisiana, 
it is the same doctor in either case. The 
doctors who treat the patients in a State 
hospital volunteer their services. They 
would be paid for their services in a 
private hospital ; but they volunteer their 
services in a State hospital. Inasmuch 
as about 50 percent of the hospital days 
are spent in State hospitals, all the fac- 
tors that this Senator has been able to 
imagine—and my impression from dis- 
cussing them with doctors who are treat- 
ing in both State and private hospitals 
are the very factors to which I have re- 
ferred—if a person is paying his own 
medical bill is concerned about the cost, 
he wants to get out as soon as possible. 

Mr. McGEE. Where does the Senator 
get the information that the patient 
himself determines when or when not to 
leave the hospital? This is a strange 
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aspect of the question that he has in- 
troduced. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am speak- 
ing from the factual side of the situation. 

Our State experimented, as an 
economy measure, with discontinuing 
free ambulance service. Many doctors 
with whom I have spoken seemed to 
think that that was the most expensive 
economy that could be imagined. There 
are some persons whom it will not be 
possible to save. Some have cancer or 
other incurable diseases. They will 
linger for years before they pass away. 
If we are trying to do the best we can 
for the greatest number, after a doctor 
has done all he can for the person in a 
hospital he sends him home to the 
family. If that person is in a State hos- 
pital, the family would try to put pres- 
sure on the hospital to keep him there. 
About the only way to get such a patient 
home is to take him home in an am- 
bulance, so as to make room in the hos- 
pital for other persons who require treat- 
ment, rather than to allow incurable 
cases to remain indefinitely. That is 
one more illustration of the problem to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. McGEE. If that is the point of 
the Senator’s suggestion, my guess is 
that persons whose illness is incurable 
ought not to become a burden in a pri- 
vate home, where they cannot receive 
the necessary care that modern medicine 
makes available. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The proposal 
for which the Senator is arguing would 
not keep people in those hospitals in- 
definitely. I assume that if this system 
ever went into effect, he would want to 
extend it to the people in question. But 
personally there is a question as to how 
far to go in providing at State expense 
that which families ordinarily pay them- 
selves. In the case of a person who is 
suffering in the last stages of cancer, 
the Senator’s proposal would not under- 
take to keep the person in the hospital 
indefinitely. The person would go home 
and might linger there for a year; and 
the proposal now before us would termi- 
nate the hospital services after a certain 
period of time. 

Mr. McGEE. I find it difficult to ac- 
cept the Senator’s suggestion. Consider 
the case of an incurable cancer in a per- 
son over 65, with all the haunting ele- 
ments that are present. I have been 
familiar with two or three such cases. 
They did not involve members of my 
family, I am grateful to say. I would 
find it hard to accept the philosophy 
that such people ought to be returned to 
their homes, to die a slow death, with 
that kind of burden, and the absence of 
continual watching and medication 
which brings some relief under those 
circumstances, 

I think the example cited would be a 
good case in point, as to what we ought 
to look forward to, to make sure it is 
covered. But I am only developing the 
initial point of the experiences in Louisi- 
ana. In cases where people like to go to 
the hospital and stay as long as possible, 
and it is difficult to get rid of them, I 
wonder whether there is a deductible 
provision or clause in the State regula- 
tions. Do the patients pay a certain 
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part of the bill for a certain period of 
time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; I am 
talking about a case in which the State 
takes care of the entire expense. A per- 
son can go home and convalesce, and 
then go back to work; or a person may 
remain in the hospital and convalesce 
over the same period of time, after the 
doctor had done that which can be done 
in the hospital. 

I believe the Senator knows that & 
great amount of healing and treatment 
must take place in the home, even if 
there is State medicine. 

Mr. McGEE. But I would not be the 
one to make that judgment. My doctor 
alone would make it. I will not speak 
in defense of any State system which 
would take that decision away from the 
attending physician. In my opinion, 
that decision should be made by the doc- 
tor; and I think that references to such 
a situation injects into the debate on the 
proposed legislation an unrealistic ele- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator would find that the doctor would 
send the patient home from the hospital 
as soon as possible, and thus the patient 
would not be worried about the cost of 
remaining in the hospital 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his comments. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator from 
Wyoming will permit me to do so, I 
wish to comment on the two points the 
able Senator from Louisiana raised. One 
was that if the program of insurance, 
hospitalization, and medical care were 
enacted, those of us who support it 
should take the responsibility of con- 
sidering it as only a beginning. I am 
pleased to accept that responsibility; I 
think it would be the beginning of a 
sound program. If the program proves 
to be actuarially sound, and socially ben- 
eficiai, on a pay-as-you-go basis, I think 
time will show that improvements will 
be needed. 

The same argument was made at the 
time of the enactment of the social 
security program—as I am sure the able 
Senator from Wyoming will recall. 
Since then, as the junior Senator from 
Louisiana will recall, Congress has found 
it wise, in its judgment, to extend the 
benefits. 

Congress has been a little tardy in a 
few instances in increasing the benefits 
in a manner commensurate with the in- 
creased need, both in connection with 
such costs and other factors. 

A similar argument was made when 
compensation for the veterans of World 
War I was under consideration. Some 
said, “Once this is started, there will be 
no stopping.” However, I point out that 
the Senator from Louisiana is the author 
of a bill, on which he conducted a hear- 
ing today, to permit veterans to continue 
their service life insurance. Some per- 
sons oppose this proposal; but today I 
was happy to find that the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration, after opposing the Sena- 
tor’s bill for several years, now endorses 
it, and informed the committee that it 
was actuarially sound, and that the pro- 
gram not only had proved to be sound, 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, but also had 
shown a surplus. 

I shall not predict that a surplus will 
be accumulated in this case. I refer to 
that situation only as an example. 

We have found that in the case of un- 
employment compensation it has been 
necessary in times of distress to extend 
the period of benefits; but no one has 
said that because we found that neces- 
sary and desirable, the program was un- 
sound and should be scrapped or else it 
would wreck the country. If we are able 
to support, on a sound basis, a program 
that is beneficial to the people and that 
pays for itself as we go, then it may very 
well be—and I hope that would be our 
experience—that both the benefits and 
the coverage, and perhaps the degree of 
payroll taxes, would, by a future Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, judgment, and cour- 
age, be increased realistically. I do not 
question the capacity of the Congress of 
tomorrow to proceed in that way. I do 
not doubt the capacity of our people to 
sustain self-government. In looking to 
the future, I do not believe everything is 
going to be dark, and that if a program 
is begun, it will carry us over the cliff. 
That has not been the experience in this 
country in dealing with the social se- 
curity field or the unemployment com- 
pensation field, or with veterans com- 
pensation, or with many other fields to 
which I could refer. 

So I am prepared—as the Senator 
suggests those of us who support this 
program should be prepared—to assume 
the responsibility that this program may 
be a beginning. I believe it will be the 
beginning of a very good program which 
Members of Congress 10 years from now 
will never think of repealing. I point 
out that all such questions which have 
been raised in connection v.ith this pro- 
gram apply equally to the social security 
program itself. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Wyoming minds if I refer to the second 
point which was made. 

Mr. McGEE. Indeed not. I am 
pleased to have the Senator from Ten- 
nessee proceed. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] raised this point; 
and at this time I should like to reply 
to it, because it has been raised by a 
number of persons. It deals with an 
important point for our consideration 
namely, the statement that this program 
would place a tax on the young people 
of today, in order to pay for the hospital- 
ization charges of some persons who 
might be able to pay their own hospital 
bills. However, if we refuse to begin 
such a program on an actuarially sound 
basis and on a compensatory basis until 
that situation would not prevail, such 
a time would never come. Such an argu- 
ment reminds us of the old question of 
whether the chicken or the egg came 
first. 

If we had taken such a position, we 
would never have begun the social se- 
curity program, because it came into 
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effect as a result of the provision of ben- 
efits for those who retired at age 65 
after they had paid into the social se- 
curity fund a very small percentage of 
their paychecks during only a very few 
quarters. I have forgotten the exact 
number; as I now recall, it was over a 
period of 5 years. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
3 Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE, I am advised by the staff 
that it was after a year and a half. But 
even if 10 percent of a person’s salary 
were taken during a period of a year 
and a half, that would not be sufficient 
to entitle him, at age 65, to an annuity 
for the remainder of his life. 

But we began the program; and it 
was based upon a m through 
which we required almost everyone who 
was of working age to pay into the fund 
while he was working, in order that 
neither he nor his fellow workers, what- 
ever might be their age, would become 
burdens on the taxpayers when they 
were old and no longer were able to 
work. 

If we are to operate upon an insurance 
basis, upon a contributory, actuarial 
basis, we must go upon that course. Iam 
sure the Senator from Louisiana would 
not suggest that a doctor who had a fire 
insurance policy on his home which was 
destroyed by fire should not be allowed 
to collect his insurance because he was a 
rich man. I am sure the Senator would 
not suggest that a man who had auto- 
mobile collision insurance should be 
denied the right to collect upon his in- 
surance policy when his Ford was 
destroyed because in his garage he had a 
Cadillac. That is not the basis upon 
which an actuarially sound compensa- 
tory program is based. 

The Senator pays taxes into the re- 
tirement system. It may well be that he 
will not retire when he is 65. I hope to 
be either in the Chamber or in the 
galleries to hear his melodious voice 
long after he is 65. But in the event he 
retired, either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, the Senator would be entitled to 
share and participate in the fund into 
which he has been contributing, and into 
which he will continue to contribute. He 
would share and participate as a matter 
of right, not as a matter of charity. 

If we are to criticize this program on 
that basis, we must accept the respon- 
sibility of criticizing the social security 
program, because it is on that basis. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to make a point. When the Senator 
talks about collecting on an insurance 
policy on which a person has paid, I hope 
the Senator is not trying to put that in 
the same category as a bill in which Con- 
gress proceeds to vote a tax on working 
people today to provide insurance for 
persons who have not paid 1 cent into 
that program so far as medical care is 
concerned, because at the time they took 
that insurance it was entirely a retire- 
ment program. They were not paying for 
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medical care; they were paying for a 
retirement insurance program. 

I hope the Senator does not propose 
that anyone should be entitled to col- 
lect on an insurance policy when he did 
not pay 5 cents for the insurance, did 
not want it, and did not have any in- 
terest in it. I hope the Senator is not 
putting his argument on that basis. 

Mr. McGEE. If I may, Mr. President, 
I would like to put it on that basis, be- 
cause, through the social security ap- 
proach, which was a program to provide 
for some uncertainties, it could not be 
argued that after contributing to the 
fund for a year and a half, a person was 
eligible for benefits. It could not be ar- 
gued that he had contributed enough 
money to make it possible to finance the 
cost of such a program when he drew up- 
on the fund. It is not right to penalize a 
person who is 65 because of the failure 
on the part of the country to provide 
for him. 

I think there may be ways to close the 
gap. The numbers outside the social 
security program are small. Some of 
them are being included under the 
amendments. So the bill penalizes cer- 
tain members so far as actuarial sound- 
ness is concerned. But I do not think we 
have a right to penalize those who 
reached a certain age before we enacted 
the system. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we are 
going to talk about someone getting 
something as a matter of right—and I 
question it—a person who cannot afford 
to pay because he is poor has more right 
to expect the Government to pay for his 
medical care than one who has not paid 
1 cent for medical insurance has to ex- 
pect to have his medical expenses paid 
for, even though he can well afford it. 

Mr. McGEE. He has a right to expect 
that, because he did not know it was go- 
ing to be the law of the land. I do not 
think we should penalize him because he 
reached the age of 65 before the pro- 
gram was enacted, and not let him share 
in a program that would tend to reduce 
his medical costs. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There is no 
criterion of need here. This program 
would be a medical care program at Gov- 
ernment expense for a great number of 
people who have no need for such aid, 
because they are able to take care of 
themselves at their own expense. I con- 
cede that many people might need such 
help and could not pay for it, but the 
group the Senator’s proposal would care 
for would include people who could take 
care of themselves, either by themselves 
or with the aid of relatives. I realize 
that the Senator knows that is implicit 
in what he is talking about here. 

Mr. McGEE. I suggest again that the 
great bulk of this program we are talk- 
ing about numbers of people now—is ad- 
dressed to people who do not have the 
means to meet the extra medical costs 
that may be imposed upon them. I sug- 
gest that out of this group of 17 million, 
those who have an annual income of as 
much as $10,000 to which they can turn 
for living costs would include only 3 per- 
cent. We are talking about the very 
large mass who have very low measurable 
income, the average of which is $2,530 
for couples. In the urban communities, 
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where most of them happen to live, the 
cost of living equals or exceeds that 
amount. 

The Senator has raised some legitimate 
questions in terms of millionaires and 
those who are able to finance their own 
costs. However, that is not the group 
on which this question should be focused. 
The emphasis should be upon the group 
which is the greatest in numbers. Ex- 
perience in this field will help us to work 
out the basis for a solution of the specific 
questions the Senator from Louisiana 
has raised about millionaires and those 
who are able to finance their own medical 
needs. 

In connection with the earlier ques- 
tion, I suggest that the State hospitals in 
many of the States—and the Senator 
used that element as a part of his illus- 
tration—are required to take care of 
long-term chronic cases. This bill is not 
directed specifically toward that prob- 
lem. Perhaps a bill should be, but this 
particular bill does not involve that in- 
gredient. I think mental cases and TB 
cases fall in that category. 

Likewise, the bill provides for a pro- 
fessional medical review board in each 
contracting hospital in order to effect 
standards of admission, discharge, and 
policies of the medical corps and medi- 
cal doctors administering the cases in 
terms of occupancy of hospitals. The 
program has worked effectively in Colo- 
rado and Pennsylvania. I think there 
is enough of a record to suggest that 
there is a way to get at this problem 
without upsetting the purposeful impact 
or direction of financing this particular 
bill. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], who has been very 
patiently waiting. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming for the 
statement he made when he started his 
speech, to the effect that what we needed 
on the subject was light. 

What benefits will be available for the 
people who will come under the program, 


should the Anderson amendments be 
agreed to? 
Mr. McGEE. In general, without 


spelling out the details of the proposal, 
for the first 9 days the individual would 
have to pay $10 a day. This provision 
is designed to eliminate the malingerers, 
the professional go to the hospital“ 
people, who like to lie in bed. It would 
minimize their number. 

The difference between that $10 a day 
and the actual cost of the hospitalization 
would be picked up for that interval of 
9 days. The hospital costs beyond that 
period, for the limited numbers of inter- 
vals spelled out in the proposal, would 
represent the benefits. A substantial 
economic burden would be borne by the 
program, if that burden should happen 
to descend upon an individual or his 
family. 

Mr. CURTIS. For how long a time 
would the hospital bill be paid? 

Mr. McGEE. It would be paid for 90 
days. 

Mr. CURTIS. With a $90 possible 
deductible? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, to permit me to ask 
@ question about his previous answer? 
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Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator say 
there the hospital bill for the individual 
or his family would be paid? 

Mr. McGEE. It would be for the 
individual patient. 

Mr. KERR. I thought the Senator 
said for the individual or his family. 

Mr. McGEE. I am sorry if that was 
what it appeared I said. I was trying to 
suggest that this program would reduce 
the burden the individual or the family 
otherwise might have to bear. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is conceivable, then, 
that there would be many cases in which 
the first $90 for hospitalization would be 
paid by the beneficiary? 

Mr. McGEE. That is not quite correct. 
I understand the cost would be $10 a day 
for 9 days. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is conceivable, then, 
there would be many cases in which 
there would be a $90 deductible item 
which the beneficiary would bear? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. What would be provided 
by way of medical prescriptions? 

Mr. McGEE. Does the Senator refer 
to medicines the patient would get, in 
or out of the hospital? 

Mr. CURTIS. Everywhere. 

Mr. MCGEE. The hospital drugs would 
be totally covered. The out-of-hospital 
drugs would not be covered. 

Mr. CURTIS. So when we receive let- 
ters from our constituents stating they 
have costly medical burdens, expensive 
drugs they must buy once or twice a 
week, if they are not in a hospital this 
proposal would not relieve their burdens; 
is that correct? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. I understand from 
the hearings that the pharmacists did 
not wish to participate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that provision out, 
because the pharmacists did not wish to 
come in? 

Mr. McGEE. I remember that the 
pharmacists did not wish to come in. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that the reason the 
cost was not included in the proposal? 

Mr. McGEE. That is not necessarily 
the whole reason. The point is that it 
it not in the proposal. The Senator’s 
question was whether drugs were to be 
covered. I said that the hospital drugs 
were to be covered, and that drugs out- 
side the hospital were not to be covered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would surgery be 
covered? 

Mr. McGEE. No; surgery would not be 
covered. That is a doctor’s charge. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose an aged person 
had to call at his doctor’s office for treat- 
ment or examination periodically? 

Mr. McGEE. Doctor's bills are not to 
be covered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose a doctor had to 
call at a patient’s home? 

Mr. McGEE. That would not be 
covered. 

Mr. CURTIS. In addition to the hos- 
pital cost coverage, there would be pro- 
vided certain home nursing facilities, as 
a sort of substitute for hospitalization; 
is that correct? 

Mr. McGEE. It would be supple- 
mental, rather than a substitute. 
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Mr. CURTIS. If the amendments are 
agreed to, how many people will become 
eligible for benefits right away? 

Mr. McGEE. About 17 million, I am 
informed. 

Mr. CURTIS. How many of those 17 
million have paid anything for the 
program? 

Mr. McGEE. I would suppose that 
all but 2½ million have. 

Mr. CURTIS. What have they paid? 

Mr. McGEE. I wish to correct that 
statement. I was in error. I was think- 
ing about the 2½ million people who 
were not under social security, to be 
brought in. The answer is that none 
have paid. 

Mr. CURTIS. None have paid? 

Mr. McGEE. That is correct, because 
it is to be a new program. 

Mr, CURTIS. The Social Security Act 
was passed in 1936. It went into effect 
January 1,1937. The first benefits were 
paid in 1940. 

Someone who qualified under the act 
at the maximum rate, with the maxi- 
mum covered wages at that time—and 
some of those people are still alive—may 
have paid $30 a year for 3 years, 
or a total of $90. That person, if still 
alive—and a number of such people still 
are—received a monthly check last 
month of $89. The benefit for 1 month 
was nearly equal to everything he paid. 
That person has been drawing benefits 
through the years. 

That person has not paid anything 
into the hospital trust fund, has he? 

Mr. McGEE. No; not at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why has the age been 
fixed at 65 for the payment of the hos- 
pital benefits? 

Mr. McGEE. I think it is to coincide 
with the social security system; that is, 
the preponderant portion of the social 
security system as it now operates. 

Mr. CURTIS. Both men and women 
may retire now at age 62, and those 
who are disabled may elect to retire at 
any age. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. I think the age for 
retirement could be 62, 65, 67, or 60. 
That is not the issue in regard to this 


proposal. 
Mr. CURTIS. Would a person have 
to retire to get the benefits? 


Mr. McGEE. A person would not have 
to retire to get the benefits under this 
proposal. 

Mr. CURTIS. So this would not be a 
retirement benefit. 

Mr. McGEE. This is not to be a re- 
tirement benefit. This is to be a health 
benefit for persons who have reached 
the age of 65. 

Mr. CURTIS. The cash benefits 
which are paid are intended to supplant 
wages, when someone can no longer per- 
form work, Some people elect to retire 
at the age of 68 or 70, and they draw 
no benefits until that age. Some people 
elect to retire at age 62. 

I wonder what is the magic about 
the age of 65. 

Mr. McGEE. I do not think there is 
any magic. 

Mr. CURTIS. Whether people are re- 
tired or not, regardless of job, regard- 
less of capital, regardless of savings, re- 
gardless of income, if they are eligible 


for social security they are to be eligible? | 
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Mr. McGEE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to address myself to the question 
he asked, I think it is necessary to make 
an arbitrary selection of an age at some 
reasonable point. One could raise the 
same question about any particular line 
we might draw. The age of 65 has been 
a common retirement age, accepted in 
private industry, as well as in public 
fields. 

The point which I think the Senator 
should bear in mind is that while some 
people may still be working at that age, 
the fact that they are still working will 
probably mean they will not draw upon 
the health insurance fund after the age 
of 65 quite as much as those who perhaps 
have had to slow down for health rea- 
sons, and have had to retire, as the 
alternative they have accepted. 

In addition, those who are beyond the 
age of 65 who are still working likewise 
will be paying money in. That group 
will somewhat reduce the cost to which 
the Senator referred, for the 17 million 
people who will have paid in nothing. 
This program would work both ways. 
The kind of situation to which the Sen- 
ator addressed himself a moment ago 
would be ameliorated. 

Mr. CURTIS. The individual who 
cannot afford to retire will have to pay 
into the fund; is that correct? 

Mr. McGEE. The individual who does 
not retire will pay into the fund. 

Mr. CURTIS. Many older people con- 
tinue to work from necessity; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. McGEE. Some of them do. I am 
certain that is true. The desire is not 
to work in some cases, as soon as the 
budget can be balanced. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no arbitrary 
age for paying the cash benefits under 
social security. The test is, when did 
the person retire? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. But in this instance an 
arbitrary age has been selected. 

Mr. McGEE. The reason is that the 
age of 65, as medical records will reveal 
to the Senator—I am sure the Senator 
has studied them—is the age at which 
the incidence of health disaster mounts 
very sharply. It goes up after the age 
of 65, contrasted to the ages preceding 
65. Therefore, it is as good a demarca- 
tion line as could be selected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator any 
idea what would be the cost of buying 
insurance to provide the benefits as set 
forth in the Anderson amendments? 

Mr. McGEE. The cost of insurance 
to provide equivalent benefits? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. McGEE. I assume that the cost 
would be considerably more. 

Mr. CURTIS. More than what? 

Mr. McGEE. More than the cost un- 
der the social security approach. 

Mr, CURTIS. What would it cost an- 
nually to buy that kind of protection? 

Mr. McGEE. Under the social security 
approach the average would be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $13 for a 
base of $4,800. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, we would not 
know the answer to that question for 
many years. 

Mr. McGEE. We have a reasonable 
way of making an educated guess, be- 
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cause we know the pattern of income in 
our country for the most part. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not so sure with 
reference to the present beneficiaries if 
we should start with the proposed pro- 
gram. What I am trying to determine 
is what it would cost to provide such pro- 
tection if the individual went to a private 
insurance company in order to secure it. 

Mr. McGEE. I am not sure I can an- 
swer the Senator’s question. I do not 
have that information available. 

Mr. CURTIS. What percentage of the 
people past 65 at the present time have 
some hospital insurance? 

Mr.McGEE. About 50 percent. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has that number in- 
creased in recent years? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare predict- 
ed that the percentage will continue to 
increase? 

Mr. McGEE. I think the answer to 
that question is “Yes.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Do not many people— 
not all of them—have a coverage that 
would be equivalent, at least, and prob- 
ably more than would be provided by 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. MCGEE, I think the element of 
difference is that the substance of the 
benefits under the Anderson proposal is 
the differential between the statistic 
that the Senator from Nebraska has 
asked for and the number who are over 
the age of 65 that have some kind of 
insurance. It is the amount of coverage 
that they have that, in relative terms, 
would establish the validity. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senator urging 
the adoption of the proposed system be- 
cause it is needed or merely because in 
his opinion it would be a good system to 
follow? 

Mr. McGEE. I think it is a very badly 
needed operation. 

Mr. CURTIS. That point brings me 
back to my original question. Who 
needs it? At what point in income can 
a person over 65 be reasonably expected 
to provide his own hospital insurance? 

Mr. McGEE. I am afraid the Senator 
must again face the fact that it is a 
question of income in relation to cost. 
We cannot select an arbitrary figure. 
All we know is that on the average there 
is a group who are receiving an average 
of $2,500 for couples and we know they 
cannot pay the known and predictable 
medical expenses out of that income. 
Therefore, the success of their economic 
stability has been impinged upon. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, under the 
bill they would not pay the known medi- 
cal expenses. 

Mr. McGEE. They would pay a sub- 
stantial portion of them. If the Senator 
so proposes, we can make the bill provide 
a larger amount. The measure does not 
provide for the payment of all costs. All 
the Senator is doing is building a case 
for greater medical provision. I say that 
the proposal would be an important as- 
sault on the element of cost, even though 
it leaves out some of the big factors in 
cost. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska believes that it is the concern of 
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Government to provide not only hos- 
pitalization, but also surgery, medicine, 
office calls, and home calls for those who 
are unable to provide it for themselves. 
I think we should be generous in arriv- 
ing at those benefits. The Senator from 
Nebraska does not believe that we should 
inaugurate a program that will not be 
paid for by the living workers, because 
the full impact of it will not have been 
reached in the lifetime of the present 
workers, but would be paid to a people 
who are well able to provide it them- 
selves. That is why I have been trying 
all afternoon to find out at what point 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
believes that a person of the age 65 
should no longer be the concern of gov- 
ernment? Would an income of $5,000, 
$6,000, $7,000, $8,000 or $9,000 indicate 
that point? After all, the costs would all 
be paid from taxes. 

Mr. McGEE. I have tried to explain 
to the Senator from Nebraska again and 
again that it is an imponderable in 
terms of the relative impact of an unex- 
pected, unplanned sickness cost on the 
income of a person over the age of 65. 
Studies that have been made suggest that 
the great majority of such persons have 
an income under $3,000 a year; $3,000 
a year for a couple is not an adequate in- 
come to provide the kind of medical ex- 
penses that we are discussing. When 
the Senator refers to a couple over 65 
whose income is $8,000, $9,000, or $10,000 
a year, I remind him that that group is 
less than 3 percent of the age group we 
are talking about. We are addressing 
ourselves to the great majority of them. 
How many times must we go over and 
over the generalization about the capa- 
bility of a couple receiving an income 
under $3,000 a year to meet the known 
medical costs that are going to descend 
on his age group—if not on him per- 
sonally, on his next door neighbor? 

Mr. CURTIS. I fear the distinguished 
Senator did not understand my ques- 
tion. The question was not what per- 
centage of the aged could pay for their 
own hospital insurance. My question 
was at what point of income the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming 
thinks that they should be able to do 
so? 

Mr. McGEE. I have suggested again 
and again to the Senator that it is a rela- 
tive subject. We know that from the 
age of 65 on income drops very sharply. 
Most couples in that age group are re- 
ceiving less than $3,000; and, as I have 
said to the Senator previously, $3,000 is 
not enough. 

Mr. CURTIS. Three thousand dol- 
lars is not enough? 

Mr. McGEE. That is not an absolute 
figure. Again it is a relative cost; 
$10,000 would not be enough for some. 
It depends on the nature of the illness 
in relation to one’s income. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator recog- 
nizes social security taxes as taxes, does 
he not? 
oe McGEE. I did not hear the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. CURTIS. The social security pay- 
ments that an employee, and employer, 
or a self-employed person make are 
taxes, are they not? 
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Mr. McGEE. They are a form of 
taxes. But they are set aside in a fund. 

Mr. CURTIS. An individual who 
works must pay those taxes from his first 
dollar of income. Is that not correct? 
There is no personal exemption. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. So it is the most severe 
type of taxation there is. The Senator 
is advocating a system 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator now 
shifting the field of his questions from 
where we were a moment ago? Is the 
Senator now speaking about the form 
of taxation covered by the measure? 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is opposing 
a social security type of taxation as the 
most vicious form of taxation there is? 

Mr. CURTIS. A taxation that allows 
no personal exemption is about as tough 
as any I can think of. 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator suggest- 
ing then, that we should modify the 
social security tax? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I am suggesting 
that we should not continue to add to 
it. We have a social security tax. No 
personal exemption is provided. At 
some future time I hope the personal ex- 
emption in the income tax law can be 
raised. The social security tax is one 
on which the worker pays from the very 
first dollar he earns. We would in- 
crease that tax to bring in a system to 
supply a need that is moving in the di- 
rection of being met. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming him- 
self said a moment ago that half the 
people over 65 have some health insur- 
ance. That is a great deal more than 
the number who had it a few years ago. 
The prediction is that more people will 
have it. 

I wonder what the Senator has to sup- 
port the need for such a program at this 
time. 

Mr. McGEE. The first thing that is 
compelling is that half of the people in 
most cases do not have sufficient cover- 
age. The 50 percent is a very misleading 
statistic. The compelling reason is the 
element of need. I say to the Senator 
that this kind of investment is quite 
different from direct taxation, in that 
the contributor, the fellow with a job, 
who contributes one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent to the social security tax for health 
insurance in his later years is contribut- 
ing to his own benefit in the predictable 
years ahead. It is different from some 
other forms or types of taxation. A 
sales tax is probably much more severe 
than a social security tax. This is, in 
effect, a forced saving for the individual 
to cover the exigencies of his retiring 
years. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are the beneficiaries at 
the present time getting back the forced 
savings that they have made? 

Mr. McGEE. I am sorry I did not hear 
the full question of the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are the present bene- 
ficiaries under social security merely 
getting a return of the forced savings 
that they have had to make? 

Mr. McGEE. They are if they have 
retired and are getting $89 a month. 
This is a compulsory system. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Are benefits limited to 
that figure? 

Mr. McGEE. There are many tangent 
programs, as the Senator knows, that 
try to approach particular extenuating 
situations. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am talking about the 
social security benefits that people are 
now receiving. Are they getting a re- 
turn on what they have been forced to 
save? 

Mr. McGEE. It varies with the age of 
the individual, and how long he has been 
in the system. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it true for any bene- 
ficiary at this time? 

Mr.McGEE. It would be theoretically 
true for one who had put in the equiva- 
lent amount if he were to draw it out by 
the time he died. It could be assumed 
that he had gotten, then, equivalent 
benefits. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam speaking of some- 
one 65 years of age who retires on July 1, 
1962. He has been covered in the pro- 
gram for the maximum taxable and 
creditable earnings for every year since 
the program began, in 1937. Such a 
person would have a primary benefit of 
$123 a month. If he has a wife of ex- 
actly the same age, her benefit would be 
$61.50 as long as he was living, and 
$101.50 after his death. These figures 
assume that the individual had the max- 
imum covered earnings of $4,800 in the 
first 6 months of 1962. On the basis of 
the U.S. White Life tables for 1949-51, 
which are the latest available official 
complete mortality tables, a man and his 
wife can expect to receive, on the aver- 
age, about $32,600 in monthly benefits. 
The total amount of the employee taxes 
that this individual paid were $1,584. 
This is a part of a statement signed by 
Robert J. Myers, chief actuary of the 
social security system. 

Consider the case of someone who has 
paid since 1937, to this date. He would 
have paid $5,184. He has benefits, on the 
average, of over $32,000. 

The social security system is a system 
of social benefits which are paid not by 
the recipient, but by taxing the people 
who work, taxing the self-employed, and 
taxing employers. They will not catch 
up during the generation of the workers 
who are now over 21. 

Therefore, we are discussing a pro- 
gram the full impact of which will not 
fall on the present workers, but on future 
workers. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. I remind the Senator 
from Nebraska that the existing social 
security fund has been under repeated, 
continual reexamination, and that the 
fund continues to be actuarily sound. It 
is the strong feeling of economists that 
the proposed fund with respect to medi- 
cal care will likewise be actuarily sound 
because of the interplay of a great many 
forces. Rather than take any more 
time—and I see the majority leader ap- 
proaching apparently to ask me how 
soon we expect to conclude—I suggest 
that the remainder of my remarks be 
included in the Recorp. I had some ex- 
tended statements prepared in address- 
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ing myself to the question of why pri- 
vate insurance cannot do the whole job. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
statements may be placed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE, OF WYOMING 


The proposal now before this body, to 
provide funds for medical care for the aged 
through social security, has generated one 
of the most active and acrimonious debates 
across the Nation that has occurred in many 
years. Unfortunately, these debates have 
generated considerably more heat than light. 
Too often we find that those entering the 
debate have obtained their mental exercise 
by jumping to conclusions. Therefore, I 
would like to discuss a few of the more ob- 
vious misconceptions which have obscured 
the real issues in the hope that we may 
then get to the real issue—whether or not 
we can devise an adequate plan to help our 
older citizens obtain adequate medical care. 

Misconception No. 1: Most of America’s 
17 million seniors do not need help with 
their medical bills. 

This is obviously a view alien to that of 
the majority. While it is true that much 
health care is provided free to those who 
need care for which they cannot pay, public 
assistance agencies, private charitable orga- 
nizations, and many physicians provide free 
services only to the extent that they can 
with the limited funds available. The sad 
fact is that many older citizens who are 
sorely in need of medical care do not get it 
because they are too proud to ask for charity. 
Those who do receive paid care from public 
and private assistance agencies do so only 
after the humiliating experience of proving 
they are in want. And consider that people 
over 65 suffer twice as freqeuntly from chron- 
ic sickness as those under 65—even exclud- 
ing those who are in institutions. They 
spend 2% times as many days restricted to 
their beds—they are forced to limit their 
activities due to illness six times as often. 
Medical costs and health needs of the aged 
are greater today than those of other age 
groups in the population, their incomes 
often are too low for them to purchase pri- 
vate health insurance. The primary social 
security benefit (on which most retirees must 
rely exclusively) averages only $73 a month. 
The maximum benefit for a retired couple, 
which only a small proportion of benefi- 
claries receive, is but $180 a month. Out of 
these small sums must come rent, food, 
clothing, and other necessary expenses. 
There is no margin for huge medical ex- 
penses brought on by a stay in the hospital. 

Opponents to this bill answer this with 
the suggestion that the aged should there- 
fore look to their children or relatives for 
help. Families do, in fact, often provide 
such help. Too often, however, this burden 
is borne at the expense of the education and 
the well-being of the children and grand- 
children of the elderly ill. This unfortunate 
fact brings a heavy cost in family harmony 
and in the future opportunities of the chil- 
dren involved; ani, in many instances, the 
relatives themselves are totally unable to 
meet the heavy costs involved. 

Misconception No. 2: That the Kerr-Mills 
bill offers adequate medical benefits. 

But the Kerr-Mills law clearly spells out 
that each State will furnish medical assist- 
ance to aged individuals as far as practicable 
under the conditions in such State.” Under 
this law, the medical services available to 
eligible applicants are directly proportional 
to the ability of each State to purchase these 
services. Wealthier States like New York 
and Massachusetts offer more medical serv- 
ices than do poorer States. In no State are 
unlimited services available to the medically 
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indigent aged. This bill, backed by most 
doctors, is proving a sad failure in most of 
the States that have adopted it, even in the 
richer and more progressive States. My home 
State of Wyoming, which will have an esti- 
mated aged population of 29,000 by January 
1965, has not yet seen fit to adopt this law. 

In short, Kerr-Mills requires a degrading 
poverty test; it covers only so-called charity 
cases; it guarantees no free choice of doctors 
or hospital; its program has not been adopted 
by most of the States; and—most important 
to those of us who are economically 
minded—it provides a drain on the Federal 
Treasury with no provision to balance that 
drain with new revenue. 

Misconception No. 3: That the social se- 
curity approach to financing care for the ill 
and aged under the King-Anderson bill 
would be a step toward socialism and gov- 
ernment control of medicine. 

This is, perhaps, the most ridiculous of the 
arguments against medicare. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The improved 
King-Anderson bill clearly and forcefully 
spells out: 

“There shall be no Federal controls over 
or intervention in the free practice of medi- 
cine.” 

Socialism exists when the doctors are sala- 
ried by the Government, when the hospitals 
are run by the Government, and when the 
Government controls the personnel and fa- 
cilities. The proposed program would not 
provide a single medical service but would 
only help people finance the cost of their 
health care—and there are even alternatives 
to this in the compromise bill. It would in 
no way control, regulate, or interfere with 
the practice of medicine. 

The patient also is free to choose his own 
doctor, who, in turn is free to work in the 
hospital of which he is a staff member. The 
bill further guarantees to hospitals the free- 
dom of choice to participate in the Presi- 
dent's proposed health care program or not. 

If enacted into law, it will operate like 
Blue Cross with the doctors and hospitals 
free to disburse their services as they have 
done in the past. The only point of differ- 
ence is the method of financing the costs of 
those services rendered. Instead of the in- 
dividual or private insurance paying all, the 
social insurance trust fund will cover all or 
part of the allowable costs. 

This health insurance is a reasonable and 
important part of income protection in re- 
tirement. Without such benefits the social 
security program cannot adequately provide 
basic security for the aged. This is the only 
way to remove the threat to the financial 
independence of older people posed by the 
high cost of illness. 

Misconception No. 4: That this program 
would cost too much. 

Under the social security insurance, un- 
der which the individual contributed during 
the working years when he can best afford 
the contributions, payments are spread out 
over a working lifetime and the cost to the 
individual is reduced to pennies a day. The 
program would be financed by contributions 
from both workers and their employers 
without imposing a burden on general rev- 
enues. In fact, reduction in expenditures 
which would otherwise be necessary by the 
States and Federal Government under pub- 
lic assistance would partially offset the cost 
of the new program. The cost to the Fed- 
eral budget would be nil whereas under the 
present law the cost was $280 million in 
fiscal year 1961. In fiscal year 1963 it will 
be an estimated $412 million. 

Admittedly, the social security tax will 
be increased by one-fourth of 1 percent and 
the self-employed, covered by social secu- 
rity, will pay an additional three-eighths of 
1 percent. In dollars and cents, this one- 
fourth of 1 percent amounts to about $12.50 
per employee per year, or $1.04 a month, or 
26 cents a week—less than the price of 
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healthier. 


Misconception No, 5: That there would 
be an overutilization of services. 

The plan provides at least three safeguards 
against overutilization. First, there are the 
attending physicians that must certify, and 
at certain times recertify, that services are 
required for medical treatment or diagnosis. 

The second safeguard is provided by the 
institution itself, which would review ad- 
missions, duration of stay, and services 
furnished. 

The third safety measure is built into 
the program in the types of services cov- 
ered and in the requirements for deduc- 
tibles. Since protection is provided against 
the costs of outpatient diagnostic, skilled 
nursing home, and home health services, 
there will be no financial incentive to un- 
necessarily use higher cost services when 
the lower cost services will suffice. The de- 
ductibles might also tend to reduce unnec- 
essary utilization of hospital services. 

Aging is a phenomenon both personal and 
public, both evident and elusive. Time 
passes: as an experience within, as a dimen- 
sion without. New forces and new problems 
make disturbing patterns in the later years. 
The stereotypes are only too familiar: the 
rocking chair, the empty hands, the illnesses 
of age, the unwanted look, the passive pos- 
ture. Are these the only meaning of being 
old? Too long have these misconceptions 
persisted. These cobwebs have ensnarled 
the struggling elderly, thus denying them 
their rightful place in the sun. Realities, 
if not ignored by those who do not want to 
admit hard truths, can bring security and 
peace of mind to those elderly who now face 
fear and deprivation as an unwelcome reward 
for their many years of toil. 

Up to the present time, nearly all pro- 
grams in behalf of the aging in the United 
States are the product of the welfare mood 
and of uncritical adoption of untested proj- 
ects. The proposed administration bill for 
aid to the aged medically indigent is not 
only not welfare but has been tested through 
long and favorable experience. The time 
has come for Congress to provide the insight 
and the law to help both the younger and 
an older society to act with wisdom about 
age. 

So far the debate on this proposal, now 
before us, has degenerated into a picayunish 
business which is smothering it under a land- 
slide of verbiage—and at a time when it 
desperately needs fresh air. At present there 
is the very real danger that this headless 
chase will end in a monster bill embodying 
just those aspects of the problem we wish to 
avoid. 

We must not allow this comprehensive 
piece of legislation to be pecked to death. 
Rather, we must get off our petty and some- 
times partisan political stumps, and provide 
for the urgent need of the elderly ill by 
passing this constructive and essential 
King-Anderson medical care bill, as im- 
proved, with all deliberate speed. 

Private INSURANCE CANNOT Do THE 
WHOLE JOB 
(By Senator McGee, of Wyoming) 

The proposals recommended by President 
Kennedy for health insurance benefits for 
the aged under social security have been 
opposed on the ground that private health 
insurance should and can do an adequate 
job in providing health insurance for older 
people. It is not surprising that people argue 
this way. In the postwar years, health in- 
surance coverage figures have soared, both 
in terms of the number of people covered 
and in terms of the amount of benefits pro- 
vided. Hospital insurance, which in 1945 
covered only a quarter of the population, 
now covers about 70 percent. The propor- 
tion of people with some insurance against 
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surgical costs has increased from 10 percent 
to nearly 70 percent. Over 45 percent of the 
population has insurance against the costs 
of other services by physicians in the hos- 
pital, as compared with only about 4 percent 
in 1945. 

While commercial health insurance had its 
beginnings in the late 19th century, the 
commercials pla a secondary role until 
the end of World War II. Since then the 
commercials have won a larger and larger 
share of the health insurance market, and 
in 1951 the commercials passed Blue Cross 
in enrollment. Today membership in com- 
mercial health insurance exceeds Blue Cross 
membership by more than 20 million. 

But there is one major gap in this picture 
of increasing coverage. Health insurance for 
the retired aged is inadequate both in the 
number of people who are covered and in 
the amount of protection afforded those who 
are covered. 

The national health survey, a comprehen- 
sive survey sponsored by the Public Health 
Service, found that in the first half of 1959, 
46 percent of those 65 and over had some 
form of health insurance. As for the retired 
aged—those who did not usually work in the 
survey year—only 42 percent had any kind 
of health insurance. 

In many instances, the protection aged 
persons have against hospital costs is inade- 
quate. For example, the special guaranteed- 
renewable policies offered to senior citizens 
in normal health by a number of insurance 
companies typically provide room-and-board 
payments of $10 a day for 30 to 60 days, up 
to $50 or $100 for extra hospital expenses and 
surgical expenses up to $200 or $300. Such 
policies provide relatively little protection 
against the costs of hospital care, which may 
average $30 a day or more. Also, they often 
have lifetime limitations on total benefits. 
And these policies will become increasingly 
inadequate as hospital and medical costs 
continue to rise. In general, policies avail- 
able to in poor health have prohibi- 
tively high premiums or inadequate benefits, 
cancellable features, exclusions of preexist- 
ing conditions for the first 6 months or more 
(and sometimes forever, which may make 
the policy almost worthless to the insured), 
or a combination of such restrictions. And 
of course, very few older people have insur- 
ance against such health care costs as surgi- 
cal and other physician’s fees and the cost 
of drugs. 

Why are the retired aged not able to pro- 
tect themselves adequately through health 
insurance? It is a simple matter of eco- 
nomics. People over 65 have health costs 
that are twice as high as those of younger 
people, while their incomes are only half as 
high. The median annual income of an aged 
couple is only about $2,500, and the average 
aged person living alone has about $1,100. 
Furthermore, the retired aged are generally 
not in groups that can be insured, but in- 
stead must buy insurance on an individual 
basis, if at all. This form of coverage is, of 
course, quite expensive, sometimes costing 
twice as much as group coverage offering the 
same protection. 

Not only is coverage now inadequate, but 
it tends to be concentrated in the higher- 
income group and among the better risks. 
The National Health Survey found that 
while more than half the population aged 
65 or over had no health insurance, for old- 
er people in families with income of $2,000 
or less (which include 40 percent of all older 
people) 67 percent had no health insurance. 
Among people aged 75 and over, 68 percent 
had no such insurance. Among the aged in 
poor health—people with chronic conditions 
who are unable to carry on their usual major 
activity—70 percent had no hospital insur- 
ance, . 

In considering the rate of future expan- 
sion in health insurance, the fact must be 
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faced that any significant extension of ade- 
quate health insurance protection in the 
older age groups will necessarily involve 
people with lower incomes, those in the 
higher age brackets, those who are no 
longer working, those in ill health—in short, 
the very people who represent the poorest 
risk from a health insurance standpoint and 
who are least able to pay for protection. 

Two special techniques have been devel- 
oped to make it easier for high-risk, low- 
income groups to obtain adequate health in- 
surance protection, but neither seems likely 
to succeed in this objective. The first tech- 
nique is the so-called community-rating ap- 
proach. This approach dates back to the be- 
ginning of the Blue Cross movement—to the 
early 1930’s—and has been a basic tenet of 
the Blue Cross philosophy of public service 
to the community as a whole. Originally, 
the objective of Blue Cross was to offer one 
policy at one cost for all enrollees in the 
community. This community rating ap- 
proach was intended to pass on part of the 
costs of insuring high-cost subscribers—in- 
cluding the aged—to the younger working 
group. 

Since the entrance of the insurance com- 
panies into the health insurance fleld in the 
1940’s, the future of community rating has 
become clouded, and many observers believe 
that it is in a state of decline. The com- 
petitive nature of commercial insurance has 
inevitably led to following the opposite 
principle—that of experience rating, which 
results in a lower price for the good risks and 
a higher price for insurance for the aged. 

In the competition between the Blues and 
the commercials, the commercial carriers 
have increasingly been able to attract the 
large low-cost groups. Conversely, the 
higher cost groups find the Blue Cross rates 
more attractive. Blue Cross premiums are 
thus driven higher; and as they are driven 
higher, good risks find the Blues less attrac- 
tive. Under the circumstances, it is under- 
standable that Blue Cross plans have found 
it increasingly necessary to compromise their 
community-rating principle. 

Under the other technique for handling 
the problem of the high-risk, low-income 
group, the retired person's previous employer 
pays part or all of the health insurance pre- 
miums in retirement. Under this sort of ar- 
rangement, the retired employee ordinarily 
retains all or part of the group health in- 
surance coverage he had while he was work- 
ing. From the employee's standpoint, there 
are many advantages to this sort of an ar- 
rangement: In addition to having the 
advantage of the employer contribution, he 
benefits from the economics inherent in 
group coverage and from the fact that the 
level of benefit protection provided by group 
insurance is characteristically high. 

Good as this approach is, it is clear that 
it can never reach the majority of workers. 
The worker’s right to remain in his com- 
pany’s health insurance plan after retirement 
is usually tied to his eligibility for a pen- 
sion. At present, less than 10 percent of the 
aged are drawing private company pensions, 
and only a small portion—about a quarter— 
of these are eligible for health insurance 
under the company plan. The number of 
pensioners will grow in the future—about 
40 percent of the wage and salary workers are 
now covered—and thus undoubtedly more 
aged will have health insurance protection 
under group plans. However, it is necessary 
to consider that many workers covered by 
plans will never collect pensions; in many 
instances 20 or 30 years of work for one com- 
pany, and even employment right up to the 
time of retirement, is required. Even al- 
lowing for an increase in pension plan cov- 
erage and health insurance protection under 
these plans, it is doubtful if, under the 
most optimistic assumptions, over 20 or 25 
percent of the future retired aged will have 
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health insurance protection under group 
plans. And those who will be protected 
under group insurance will be the very same 
sort of people who now have protection on 
their own. 

A third method should perhaps be men- 
tiomed. There are for sale by a few com- 
panies individual policies providing paid-up 
protection at retirement. Such a policy 
guarantees that a specified set of health in- 
surance benefits, payable, of course, in dol- 
lars rather than in services, will be available 
to the policyholder after he reaches a spec- 
ified age. The great advantage of this sort 
of an arrangement is that the cost of post- 
retirement health insurance protection can 
be paid for while the individual is working 
and can better afford the premiums. 

A paid-up indemnity plan, however, is of 
very uncertain value. After a lifetime of 
premium payments, the best indemnity plan 
for paid-up health insurance could become 
worthless if health care costs have increased 
substantially between the date of issue and 
age 65. For example, a policy written to 
meet 1940 health care costs would be almost 
worthless today. On the other hand, private 
insurance can hardly be expected to under- 
write the cost of service benefits to be de- 
livered 30 or 40 years in the future. More- 
over, this type of policy has little promise 
as a timely solution to the problems of the 
aged, for the paid-up policies by definition 
cannot become effective for many years. 
Consumer interest and sales have not been 
impressive. 

It is no wonder, then, that many students 
of the problem have come to the conclusion 
expressed by Dr. Basil C. MacLean, formerly 
president of the Blue Cross Association, in 
these words: 

“A lifetime’s experience has led me at 
last to conclude that the costs of care of 
the aged cannot be met, unaided, by the 
mechanisms of insurance or prepayment as 
they exist today. The aged simply cannot 
afford to buy from any of these the scope of 
care that is required, nor do the stern com- 
petitive realities permit any carrier, whether 
nonprofit or commercial, to provide benefits 
which are adequate at a price which is 
feasible for any but a small proportion of 
the aged.” 

if the problem cannot be solved by pri- 
vate insurance, why is it that the social 
insurance approach is effective? The social 
security program now provides protection 
for practically all working people and their 
families. More than 9 out of 10 people 
who work are covered under the program 
and already 85 percent of the people now 
becoming 65 are eligible for retirement bene- 
fits; this percentage will rise in the future 
to 95 percent or more. In the course of a 
year some 73 million earners contribute to 
the program; 86 million have contributed 
long enough to be fully insured. Coverage, 
then, is nearly universal. 

People qualify for benefits under social 
security by working, and while they are 
working they pay toward the cost of those 
benefits. Thus the payments for health in- 
surance protection under social security are 
made while the person can best afford it, 
rather than out of his reduced income in 
retirement. 

Social security benefits are paid regardless 
of income from savings, pensions, invest- 
ments, and the like, so that the worker is 
encouraged to supplement the basic pro- 
tection afforded by his social insurance bene- 
fit with whatever additional protection he 
can afford to buy. The social insurance 
approach to meeting need is thus a major 
social invention, largely eliminating the old 
fear that meeting need will injure incen- 
tives to work and save. 

The use of the payroll tax to finance the 
program has the effect of automatically in- 
creasing Income to the program as earnings 
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rise. The increase in income permits bene- 
fits to be adjusted somewhat in accordance 
with current levels of living and current 
prices. This is a particularly important 
point in providing a service benefit under 
conditions of rising costs. 

It is these characteristics of social secu- 
rity that make it the most practical ap- 


proach to making health insurance generally 
available to the aged. 

Admittedly, the President’s proposal is 
designed to meet only the most pressing 
health care needs of the aged. But as un- 
der the present program of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, people can be ex- 
pected to build on the basic health insur- 
ance protection. At least some of the money 
the aged now spend to meet hospital costs, 
through insurance and otherwise, could be 
used to purchase insurance against the costs 
of the services of physicians and dentists, 
drugs, and the other health services and 
supplies not covered under the proposal. 
Also, many aged people who now go without 


against the financial catastrophe of a serious 
illness would also obtain supplemental cov- 
erage from private sources once real security 
becomes possible. Certainly, with basic pro- 
tection furnished under the Government 
program a larger number of private com- 
panies will be to carry supple- 
mental protection for their retired employees. 

The President's proposal, then, is that 
Government and private insurance play 
complementary roles in meeting the need. 
The role of Government in the health in- 
surance area, just as it is in the area of re- 
tirement income, would be to provide a 
guarantee of basic protection for the aged 
through the Nation’s social insurance system. 
The role of private insurance would be to 
build supplementary protection on this base. 
Neither can do an adequate job alone, but 
in partnership the result can be a new level 
of security for our people in their retirement 
years. 


Mr. McGEE. Iclose by again remind- 
ing Senators that no proponent of the 
pending measure is proposing socialized 
medicine or wants anything to do with 
socialized medicine. We want only to 
meet the financing of medical costs of 
our senior citizens, particularly of the 
great majority of them who find it im- 
possible to meet such costs with their 
own resources. That is the nub of the 
proposal. 

It is mistake, and it is a disservice to 
the country, to drag in the strawmen 
that have been set up and then try to 
knock them down, or to beat dead horses 
in this arena. Instead, we ought to ad- 
dress ourselves to the medical costs. In 
my judgment, the bill does exactly that. 
Therefore, I vigorously urge the adop- 
tion of the Anderson amendments by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first 
I wish to say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that I was not ap- 
proaching him to ask him to cease and 
desist. I was learning a great deal from 
what he was saying this afternoon. As 
a former professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, he has much to offer 
the Senate. Personally I wish to express 
my thanks to him for the information 
which he has so generously given those 
of us who have been in attendance in 
the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself, I submit a unani- 
mous-consent agreement and ask that it 
be read. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement will be 
stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That beginning Wednesday, July 
11, 1962, after the morning hour during the 
further consideration on H.R. 10606, the pub- 
lic assistance and welfare bill, debate on 
any amendment, motion, or appeal, except 
a motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amendment 
and the majority leader: Provided, In the 
event the majority leader is in favor of such 
amendment the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader: 
Provided further, That there shall be 4 
hours of debate to be equally divided on the 
substitute of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and there shall be 
4 hours of debate to be equally divided on 
the substitute of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bush]: Provided further, the 
Senate shall proceed to vote on a motion to 
table the Anderson amendment at 3 p.m., 
Tuesday, July 17. If the motion to table the 
Anderson amendment should fail, there shall 
be a time limitation of 4 hours debate on the 
Anderson amendment. All time shall be 
equally divided as provided at the beginning 
of this agreement: Provided further, there 
shall be 6 hours of general debate on the 
bill to be equally divided as previously 
provided. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for a clari- 
fying question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it understood that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
the 1-hour limitation on amendments 
may apply as well to amendments to the 
Anderson amendment, notwithstanding 
the fact that that is not expressly men- 
tioned in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the 1-hour limi- 
tation on amendments apply to all 
amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To all amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Including amendments 
hereafter submitted? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Has the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
been consulted with regard to the 
amendment which he and other Sena- 
tors may propose to the welfare bill, 
other than to the medical care portion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Such amendments 
are in order; and the amendment or 
amendments of the Senator from Min- 
nesota could be brought up. I feel cer- 
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tain that the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement would be satisfactory 
to him, although I have not asked him. 

Mr. KEATING. It might require some 
discussion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The leadership 
was being as generous as possible, tak- 
ing into consideration the needs of in- 
dividual Senators. 

Mr. KEATING. 
point about it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As I understand 
the unanimous-consent request, the Sen- 
ate will vote at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 
July 17, on the question of recommitting 
the Anderson amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On the question of 
tabling the Anderson amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Following that, 
there would be 4 hours of debate on the 
Anderson amendment. Would that pre- 
clude the submission of any other 
amendments prior to the 4 hours of de- 
bate on the Anderson amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To the best of my 
knowledge, it would not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would the Sen- 
ator definitely say No“? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say defi- 


I do not make any 


nitely no. 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The question was 
whether the submission of amendments 
could be made prior to that time. Coulc 
they be made after that time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. At any time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At any time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Any amendments of- 
fered either before or after that time 
would be subject to 1 hour’s debate? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Incidentally, the ger- 
maneness clause is not included in this 


request. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I listened to the ques- 
tion as to whether other amendments 
would be in order. If the Anderson 
amendment should be tabled, amend- 
ments would not be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not to the Anderson 
amendment. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand under the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement, although 
amendments to the Anderson amend- 
ment may be pending, at 3 p.m. on Tues- 
day, July 17, a vote will take place on a 
motion to table the Anderson amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Would that vote be on 
a motion to table the Anderson amend- 
ment as amended at that time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; it would be 
on a motion to table the Anderson 
amendment as completed at that time. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Namely, at 3 p.m. on 
Tuesday, July 17—a week from to- 
morrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A week from to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
agreement is entered. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
and his colleagues for their considera- 
tion. I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], and all other Senators for 
their cooperation in bringing about an 
agreement which is as near to a settle- 
ment as could be reached at this time. 

The agreement does not mean that 
between now and Tuesday, July 17, the 
Senate will be considering only the wel- 
fare proposal, H.R. 10606. It is antici- 
pated that at convenient times other 
measures on the calendar will be brought 
before the Senate for consideration. 

For the information of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr) and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], and with the concurrence of the 
distinguished minority leader, I an- 
nounce that tomorrow, at an appropriate 
time, it is proposed to have the Senate 
consider Calendar No. 1593, H.R. 11737, 
to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for research, development, and 
operation; construction of facilities; and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course it is antic- 
ipated that if all the time is not utilized 
on amendments or substitutes, the ma- 
jority leader should be in a position in 
which he can set aside the consideration 
of that measure and have the Senate 
resume the consideration of the satellite 
bill or proceed to the consideration of 
any other measure, so that the time will 
be used to advantage. I believe we have 
a thorough understanding in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. 

In addition to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration bill, there 
is also on the calendar, No. 1631, Senate 
bill 3392, to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 
and there is also on the calendar the 
appropriation bill for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield again to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I presume there is 
some quandary regarding the possibility 
of the taking of votes during the ses- 
sion tomorrow, in view of a certain well- 
known athletic event which is to 
transpire in the Capital City. I assume 
that, other things being equal, there 
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will be no record votes tomorrow to 
disturb the poise and enjoyment of those 
who may attend that event. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, not 
wanting to be a killjoy, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes 
its session this evening, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? z 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That request is not 
quite responsive to my suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, and espe- 
cially my distinguished friend, the mi- 
nority leader, there will be no rollcall 
votes tomorrow; but it is hoped that the 
Senate will proceed with the debate on 
the pending bill. and also will dispose 
of the authorization bill for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the legis- 
lation before the Congress to revise the 
formula for the school lunch program so 
that the funds are apportioned on the 
basis of the number of lunches served 
in each State in the preceding year has 
evinced great interest in my State. The 
school lunch program has enthusiastic 
support in Utah. 

The House-passed bill is an excellent 
one for us, and I am hopeful the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
will get an equally good bill to us shortly 
for a vote. The Senate companion bill 
is sponsored by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Lone] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick] and I have offered them 
all assistance. 

A few days ago I received a letter 
from Mr. L. H. Bates, the director of the 
School Foods Services in the Granite 
School District—the district in which I 
went to school incidentally, and in which 
my father served for many years as 
principal of its high school—which I feel 
is as fine an expression of the values of 
the school lunch program as I have ever 
read. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bates’ letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRANITE SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 28, 1962. 
The Honorable Franx E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Moss: Mr. Rodney A. Ashby, 
State director of the Utah State school 
lunch program, has informed me of your 
efforts in behalf of the pending school lunch 
legislation (H.R. 11665, I believe), which has 
presently passed the House and is now 
awaiting Senate action. 

I take this opportunity to express, on 
behalf of myself, my associates, and the many 
friends and patrons of the program in this 
district, our appreciation for your interest 
in this needed legislation. 
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The school lunch program in the Granite 
school district has enthusiastic public sup- 
port. Many teachers have informed me that, 
“you can see the difference when a child 
starts taking school lunch.” I am enthused 
in the program because of my conviction of 
the long-range nutritional and educational 
benefits which will surely accrue when the 
national school lunch programs can all 
achieve their maximum potential. We have 
come to especially appreciate, among others, 
the contribution the program can make 
during periods of low employment and eco- 
nomic stress, such as the one that occurred 
in this community during the Kennecott 
strike of 2 years ago. 

The program’s economic importance makes 
me wish, sometimes, that we were able to 
more adequately inform the business com- 
munity of its virtues. We have made several 
spot check investigations over the years in 
our area, but have been unable to find that 
school lunch affects the food dollar in the 
home. Parents seem to spend about as much 
for food during the time school lunch is in 
operation as they spend when it is not. 

The importance of this in the economy is 
indicated in the fact that the Granite School 
District program paid approximately $346,000 
in salaries and inservice costs, $79,000 in 
supplies, maintenance and new equipment 
charges, and $596,000 for food, most of which 
was purchased locally, during the past school 
year. (This does not include the fair value 
of the direct distribution commodities 
(USDA donations), which approximated 
another $218,000 during 1961-62.) 

We hope that all of our friends in the halls 
of Government are aware of the profound 
influence this program can exert, both in 
the schools and in the home, on the nutri- 
tion of the children of the Nation. We have 
no educational resource which can so effec- 
tively demonstrate and dramatize how well 
prepared foods should look and taste. 
School lunch is the best tool at our com- 
mand with which to teach children to ap- 
preciate what wide varieties of foods, prop- 
erly prepared in a number of ways and served 
in good taste, can lend in interest and 
esthetic values to a simple meal. 

The ultimate function of the program lies 
as much in the teaching of our children as 
in filling the voids in little stomachs with 
nutritious foods. To implement both of 
these functions we need high-quality foods 
as well as high-quality cooks. And since the 
program must extend its services and bene- 
fits to all children, we must have the finan- 
cial help of those divisions of our Govern- 
ment directly concerned with this phase of 
the national interest; and the support of all 
people interested in the welfare of the fu- 
ture generations of our people. 

The cost to the child in many of our pro- 
grams has already placed it beyond the 
reach of many who most need its services. 
School districts, faced with overwhelming 
financial difficulties, hesitate to expand the 
program in their schools because they know 
that, once started, the great public appeal 
the program carries will force the district 
to underwrite its growth, and financial 
losses, from an already too meager opera- 
tional budget. This legislation will more 
equitably distribute the Federal subsidy 
among the States, and will give the program 
a much needed lift in those areas of the 
Nation really interested in the extension of 
the important school-lunch services. 

Thank you, Senator Moss, 

I am neither a zealot nor a visionary, but 
wish to remain one of your enthusiastic con- 
stituents, with an abiding interest in the 
development of good school-lunch programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. H. Bares, 
Director, School Foods Services, Gran- 
ite School District. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS NO ALIBI 
FOR ABSURDITY OF CONTRADIC- 
TORY FISCAL AND MONETARY 
POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has been 
called upon by leading economic groups 
in the Nation to request a tax cut. The 
AFL-CIO, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and leading political figures, in- 
cluding the Governors’ conference and 
some of the outstanding Members of this 
body, have called upon the President to 
cut taxes. One of the outstanding news- 
papers in the country, the New York 
Times, has likewise hammered away, day 
after day, in pleading for a tax cut. 

I rise at this time to congratulate and 
commend the President of the United 
States for not requesting a tax cut at 
this time, for withstanding this pressure, 
and for recognizing that this is the wrong 
time to make a tax cut. 

The plea set forth in an editorial 
published today in the New York Times 
is typical of the pleas which have been 
made. In the body of the editorial we 
find a clear-cut refutation of the case 
made in support of the plea; I now read 
beginning with the second paragraph of 
the editorial: 

The administration can quite properly ob- 
serve that business activity is generally 
healthy, with most sectors well above the 
levels of a year ago, when the economy was 
in the first stage of its recovery from the 1960 
recession. Today, gross national product is 
continuing to advance, the Federal Reserve's 
index of industrial production is at a new 
high, and home construction is strong. 

Yet an objective appraisal also will reveal 
that the health of the economy is far from 
robust. 


Mr. President, if there is a time to re- 
duce taxes, so that we shall deliberate- 
ly have a deficit, that time would seem 
to be when we are in a recession or 
when we are moving toward a reces- 
sion. If we are to plan for a deficit now, 
this year—not only an administrative 
deficit, but also a deficit in the national 
accounts budget, in other words, a deficit 
in the budget which most accurately re- 
fiects the impact of the Government on 
the economy, when the economy is ex- 
panding, then it seems to me to be con- 
sistent we would almost always plan and 
work for a deficit, and never will have 
a balanced budget. The size of the na- 
tional debt will be bound to increase year 
after year, without any question. 

The editorial in the New York Times 
concludes as follows: 

The White House has been debating and 
discussing the problem of what plagues the 
economy for nearly 18 months. It has been 
bombarded with advice from all quarters. 
Surely it is time for Mr. Kennedy to exercise 
his responsibility and leadership by making 
decisions to fulfill his frequently made 
pledge—to get the economy moving forward 
at a brisker pace. 


The President of the United States is 
absolutely correct. Sometimes it requires 
fully as much courage—in fact, under 
these circumstances, even more courage 
is required—to resist such pressure and 
not to request a tax cut, as to ask for a 
tax cut. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial published in the New York 
Times be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME FOR DECISIONS 

The administration, according to President 
Kennedy, is continuing to watch the basic 
economic indicators to determine whether 
new measures are needed to stimulate busi- 
ness and increase jobs. It still hopes for 
action on its tax revision bill, first recom- 
mended over a year ago, even though the 
Senate Finance Committee plans to allow 
the bill only a week before moving to con- 
sideration of the Trade Expansion Act. Op- 
position to the tax bill is so bitter that its 
chances of quick approval are virtually zero. 
This is a factor the White House cannot ig- 
nore in its latest appraisal of the economic 
situation and what to do about it. 

The administration can quite properly ob- 
serve that business activity is generally 
healthy, with most sectors well above the 
levels of a year ago, when the economy was in 
the first stage of its recovery from the 1960 
recession, Today, gross national product is 
continuing to advance, the Federal Reserve's 
index of industrial production is at a new 
high, and home construction is strong. 

Yet, an objective appraisal also will reveal 
that the health of the economy is far from 
robust, Apart from the sharp slump in stock 
market values, consumer spending is not in- 
creasing in line with the rise in incomes; 
business spending on plant and equipment is 
proceeding at a slower than expected pace; 
and slowdowns are occurring in such key 
areas as steel production, carloadings and in- 
coming orders. These weak spots do not 
mean that a recession is in the offing, but 
they are scarcely the symptoms associated 
with a vigorous expanding economy. 

Indeed, the most disturbing signs at this 
juncture are that unemployment is frozen 
at high levels and the amount of unused 
productior. facilities remains These 
are the very problems the President asked 
his advisers to study even before he took 
office. Since then the economy has ad- 
vanced, but Mr. Kennedy, who pledged to get 
the economy moving forward, must be well 
aware that the growth has not been rapid 
enough to absorb our unused resources of 
men and machinery. 

A new study of the economy can do little 
more than confirm that the economy's ex- 
pansion is below expectations, and that 
evidence of sluggishness and potential stag- 
nancy is increasing. The President's in- 
decisiveness squares poorly with the stand- 
ard he set for himself when be observed in 
his Independence Day address that “Others 
may confine themselves to debate, discus- 
sion and that ultimate luxury—tree advice. 
Our responsibility is one of decision, for 
to govern ist. choose.” 

This is the challenge the President must 
face. The White House has been debating 
and discussing the problem of what plagues 
the economy for nearly 18 months. It has 
been bombarded with advice from all quar- 
ters. Surely it is time for Mr. Kennedy to 
exercise his responsibility and leadership by 
making decisions to fulfill his frequently 
made pledge—to get the economy moving 
forward at a brisker pace. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. As I have empha- 
sized repeatedly on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, one of the most absurd chapters 
in the record of governmental economic 
policy seems to be developing. The two 
great instruments of economic policy are 
fiscal policy and monetary policy. We 
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can follow a fiscal policy of incurring a 
deficit and thereby stimulating the 
economy, or we can follow a fiscal policy 
of maintaining a surplus and thereby 
contracting the economy. 

Likewise, we can follow a monetary 
policy of limiting the supply of money, 
driving up interest rates, and contract- 
ing the economy; or we can follow a 
monetary policy of increasing the supply 
of money, letting interest rates fall, and 
thereby encouraging the economy to ex- 
pand and increase. 

But economists have never concluded 
that fiscal policy is necessarily more 
potent than monetary policy, or vice 
versa. However, always throughout the 
history of our country, to the best of my 
knowledge, there has been followed— 
or an attempt has been made to follow— 
a consistent policy of having the economy 
stimulated by means of a deficit and by 
means of falling interest rates, or in 
times of inflation, a policy of having the 
brakes put on the economy, by having 
a surplus, and at the same time trying to 
increase interest rates. 

But now, for the first time, we may be 
about to follow a contradictory policy. 
The Federal Reserve Board has an- 
nounced, or by its action has indicated, 
that it intends to have a tighter and 
tighter monetary policy and will not let 
the supply of money increase as rapidly 
as the gross national product increases. 

During June, interest rates rose sharp- 
ly for maturities all along the line— 
Federal, State, local, anc private. 

The July 7 issue of Business Week 
magazine makes the following comment 
on the situation: 

A new approach to monetary policy was 
being hammered out behind closed doors in 
Washington this week. A swing toward 
tighter and more expensive money appears 
in the wind, even though widespread doubts 
are being heard about the economy's vigor. 

Such a shift would run against both con- 
vention and precedent. Always in the past, 
the Federal Reserve has reacted to a slack 
in business with easier money and lower in- 
terest rates to stimulate the economy. But, 
increasingly, the Fed’s energies now are 
being directed to defending the international 
position of the dollar, and this demands a 
policy of relatively high interest rates. 

To a growing number of administration 
advisers, this means that an aggressive fiscal 
policy—in short, a deliberate policy of heavy 
Federal deficits—must carry the burden of 
countering any incipient economic slump. 


So, Mr. President, the economy will 
be stretched like a rope in a tug of war, 
between the horse of fiscal policy moving 
toward expansion and the horse of 
monetary policy moving toward contrac- 
tion. No one knows whether the final 
result will be a contracting effect on the 
economy or an expanding effect; but we 
know that this policy will result in cer- 
tain definite consequences. First, we 
shall have a deficit—and a much larger 
deficit, if the economy is to be kept 
moving—because of this credit policy; 
and we shall have substantially higher 
interest rates because of the fiscal policy. 
But we do not know whether the 
economy will move ahead, and we do not 
know whether this will help solve the 
unemployment problem, because the 
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contracting effects of the credit policy 
may overcome the expanding conse- 
quences of the fiscal policy. 

How in the world can we justify such 
action, in which the Government seems 
to be divided against itself? It will 
seem to be moving nowhere. 

U.S. OFFICIALS PLANT INTERNATIONAL BANKER 
PLEA 


The following very revealing observa- 
tion is made in the article in Business 
Week: 

Some discreet hints, moreover, have been 
dropped on how the Fed might react to a 
downturn in business this year. Early in 
June, the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle, Switzerland—where the 
leading central bankers of the free world 
meet regularly to coordinate international 
financial policy—came out strongly for a 
combination of high interest rates and big 
deficits as the best approach to the twin 
problems facing the U.S. economy. Some 
bankers in New York are convinced that 
this BIS formula was adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the U.S. officials who sit in at 
Basle. 


U.S. officials made a very intriguing 
suggestion to international bankers. 
They suggest to international bankers 
who in turn suggest to us that the best 
policy we could follow would be to try 
to expand the economy with deficits 
while increasing our interest rates. 

It is interesting that yesterday, on 
Meet the Press,” Per Jacobsson, head 
of the International Monetary Fund, who 
is recognized as probably the most 
eminent of the international bankers, 
and perhaps the ablest, said he thought 
it would be a mistake for the United 
States to have a tax cut that would in- 
crease the deficit under present circum- 
stances. 

It is apparent that if we are going to 
follow the advice of international 
bankers, we should be pretty discrim- 
inating about it. There is no question 
that this would be a paradise for inter- 
national bankers in many ways, as I 
shall explain later. 

The article goes on to say: 

The unanswered question is the reaction of 
European central bankers. How would they 
respond to a tight money policy in the 
United States? Would Britain and the 
Common Market countries raise their rates 
in tandem, or would they, in effect, allow 
the United States an interest rate advantage 
that could pull funds out of Europe? 


Why would they not raise their rates? 
They would have every opportunity and 
every incentive to do so if we raised 
ours, so they could attract capital. They 
would have a further incentive that we 
do not have, because inflation is far more 
pressing in Europe than it is here. In 
Europe they have relatively little excess 
capacity. They have a shortage of labor 
and very little unemployment. They 
have a record of prices having risen 
more rapidly than ours in the past 10 
years. In France there has been a 42- 
percent increase in price in the last 10 
years, whereas the increase has been 
oniy 13 percent in this country. 

So those countries would have every 
incentive for keeping up with us if we 
raised our interest rates. That is no way 
for us to solve the balance-of-payments 
problems, because we might expect in- 
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ternational bankers to take advantage 
of the situation by increasing their in- 
come, by raising interest rates, and they 
would have an incentive to do so if we 
increased our own interest rates. 

ADVERSE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ONLY SOLID 

ALIBI 

The one solid argument in favor of 
this contradictory and conflicting policy 
being urged on the country is that it 
would help contribute to a solution of 
the adverse balance of payments. The 
theory is that if our interest rates were 
higher, one of the elements in the ad- 
verse balance of payments might be 
mitigated. That is, if our interest rates 
were higher, there would be less of a 
tendency for speculators to shift their 
investments from this country to other 
countries to take advantage of the 
higher interest rates there. 

U.S, ECONOMIC STRENGTH MORE IMPORTANT 

THAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

There are many arguments against 
this theory, but it seems to me the basic 
argument is that the solution of the 
balance-of-payments problem should not 
be given such a high priority relative to 
the solution of the domestic growth and 
unemployment problems, which are more 
severe and more fundamental. 

One of the prime reasons why most of 
the developed countries left the gold 
standard was that they decided to place 
a higher priority on internal stability 
rather than external stability. 

If that is true of other countries, it 
should be truc of the United States, for 
many reasons. International trading 
and international transfer of capital 
funds is not nearly as important to this 
country as it is to other countries. 

International trade, while important 
to the American economy, represents far 
less than 10 percent of our total gross 
national product. It is closer to 5 per- 
cent of our gross national product. It 
is a relatively minor element. Far more 
important is the basic welfare and 
strength of the U.S. economy. 

If we follow a tight-money policy, 
every time the interest rate goes up 1 
percent, there is a distinct tendency on 
the part of home buyers to postpone 
buying homes, or not to buy them, be- 
cause the biggest element in the cost of 
buying a home is interest. 

This is true not only of home buyers, 
but it is true of automobile and appli- 
ance buyers and of buyers of every 
product that is bought on time. 

It is also true of businesses. When 
interest rates are high, businesses are 
much less likely to buy, particularly 
when credit is being rationed, as it is 
today, when our reserves are growing 
tighter and tighter. Under these cir- 
cumstances, businesses postpone their 
expansion and activities, and the effect 
of the monetary policy is restrictive. 

But to do this at a time when 5% per- 
cent of our work force is unemployed, and 
has been so for the past 6 months, ever 
since February, seems to me not logical 
or sensible. 

U.S. BALANCE FUNDAMENTALLY SOUND 


In the second place, the U.S. balance- 


of-payments position is fundamentally 
sound. When all assets, both short and 
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long term, are considered, the United 
States is still a creditor nation. 

Even when one looks only at our short- 
run position, we are well off when it is 
realized that most of the short-run 
claims against the dollar are of a nature 
that would not be used to acquire gold. 

The short-run problem would be even 
less bothersome if we chose to make the 
institutional change which would permit 
our short-term claims on others to be 
convertible into gold, just as their official 
dollar holdings are convertible into gold. 

Furthermore, the $16 billion in gold 
that we have can be made completely 
available for this convertibility factor if 
the Congress wants to do it, because we 
require $12 billion gold backing for our 
currency. This can be eliminated. 
Many prominent bankers, including the 
head of the Morgan Guaranty Co., have 
urged that, so the gold can be made 
completely available. 

TIME LIKELY TO DIMINISH BALANCE-OF- 

PAYMENTS PROBLEM 

In the third place, time is on our side, 
and it is likely that the balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulty will diminish in magni- 
tude as various self-correcting forces 
manifest themselves. 

As the labor shortage in West Europe 
results in ever-higher wages and labor 
costs, any competitive advantage they 
have will become less. This was so 2 
or 3 years ago. It becomes more obvious 
that, because of the shortage of labor, 
not only in Western Europe, but other- 
wise, their wages are rising much more 
rapidly than our wages are. Even in 
terms of inflation, real wages in those 
countries are rising much more rapidly 
than they are in this country. 

Under those circumstances, as Euro- 
pean wages go up, their standard of 
living will go up, with the result that 
there will be a growing market for the 
consumer durables produced in the 
United States, with at least a compara- 
tive advantage. 

HIGH INTEREST RATES POOR SOLUTION 


To the extent that there is a funda- 
mental balance-of-payments problem, 
higher domestic interest rates are not 
the only, or even the obvious, solution. 
It is true that for the last several years 
we have had a balance-of-payments 
problem. It has been entirely planned by 
us and ordered by us, inasmuch as the 
basic reason for the balance-of-payments 
problem is that we have had a foreign 
aid program through which we have 
spent billions of dollars abroad and sent 
tens of thousands of American troops 
abroad. I have supported this. Most 
Members of Congress have. While the 
American people are far from unani- 
mous, most Americans support it. It has 
been necessary. The Marshall plan and 
the Greek-Turkish aid programs were 
smashing successes. Such programs 
have obviously contributed to our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

In addition, there are hundreds of 
thousands of Americans stationed 
abroad. Of course, this means we must 
export billions of dollars to support the 
American troops stationed abroad, Both 
of these elements are within our control. 
Both these elements we can diminish at 
will. Congress and the administration 
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are working on both these elements. We 
are in a much more desirable position 
today to alleviate these conditions, be- 
cause our allies are much stronger than 
they were and they can afford to carry a 
heavier burden of the security and the 
military obligations of the free world. 

The outflow of long-term U.S. equity 
capital is determined by prospective 
higher rates of return on that equity 
capital, which are higher than any inter- 
est rates. 

So the position of ownership capital, 
the possibility of profits, is likely to be 
far more decisive in terms of equity capi- 
tal, which is the main investment abroad. 
When the Ford Motor Co. made its co- 
lossal investment in Britain recently, this 
was a real blow to our balance of pay- 
ments. It was a fine thing for the Brit- 
ish economy. In that instance the export 
of capital had nothing to do with inter- 
est rates. 

Second: While the outflow of US. 
long-term capital for portfolio in- 
vestment is affected by interest differen- 
tials, this cannot be reduced significantly 
without cutting exports from the United 
States. While some borrowed money 
might end up in being used for purchase 
of gold from the United States, this can- 
not continue in the long run. 

Third: Sales of securities in this coun- 
try by foreigners may not be cut by 
higher interest rates. Countries like 
Switzerland already have much lower 
rates than the United States. If the in- 
terest rate differential were the only con- 
cern, they would sell their securities in 
Switzerland instead of in the United 
States. 

Since capital is more scarce in Europe 
than in the United States, one would ex- 
pect the interest rates to be higher than 
in the United States. That is perfectly 
natural. Not only is the capital more 
scarce, but the risk is greater, on the 
basis of all the experience we have had. 
If the U.S. rates went up, it is pos- 
sible that some differential would re- 
main, with the result that European 
rates would go up again, with the result 
that we would be back where we started. 

There is every incentive for other 
countries to increase their rates, and I 
think there is every likelihood that they 
will. 

INTERNATIONAL BANKERS’ PARADISE 


Other solutions to any balance-of-pay- 
ments problem would be better for the 
United States than raising the interest 
rates and following the tight-credit pol- 
icy which imposes a contraction on the 
economy at the same time there is an 
overwhelming call for a tax cut, even 
though they would not be better for the 
foreign bankers. 

It is not surprising that the Bank for 
International Settlements would suggest 
that the United States should raise its 
interest rates in order to lower its capi- 
tal account deficit, instead of taking 
steps to increase its trade surplus. Their 
solution would contribute to a foreign 
bankers’ paradise; they would make 
higher interest rates on the increased 
volume of loans to their own nationals 
resulting from the decline in competi- 
tion from the United States in their own 
countries and in third markets, as the re- 
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sult of taking steps which would di- 
minish or just maintain the present 
levels of U.S. investments abroad, and 
present trade surplus levels. 

Noninflationary domestic expansion is 
good in itself, and would contribute to 
the solution of the balance-of-payments 
problem. Nothing such as higher inter- 
est rates should be done which would 
compromise the chances of this funda- 
mental improvement occurring. 

As I say, how best to secure this fun- 


damental improvement is the principal 


economic problem we have. We can 
handle the balance-of- payments problem 
if we have to. We have many instru- 
ments to use. One has been suggested by 
a distinguished Senator—that we do 
what every other country has done, when 
it has had this kind of problem, that 
we pass a law to limit the amount of 
capital American speculators can in- 
vest abroad. Every country in the world 
except Switzerland and the United 
States has done so. There is no reason 
why we could not do it. Only a few 
hundred people are involved. Why 
should they have a benefit at the expense 
of 4 million unemployed? Why should 
we adopt a crippling economic program 
for them? This may be a last resort but 
it is available. European bankers do not 
practice restriction on own economies. 

Furthermore, I stress the point that 
European bankers themselves do not be- 
lieve in restrictive monetary policy. I 
can prove this on the basis of what was 
said in the 32d annual report of the Bank 
for International Settlements about 
monetary policy. 

FRANCE 


On page 64, these are the remarks with 
regard to France: 

In order to satisfy a strong private demand 
for liquidity and to avoid impeding economic 
growth, the monetary authorities followed 
a rather liberal credit policy in 1961. (At 
the same time, however, a number of steps 
were taken to prevent liquidity expansion 
from reaching such a scale as would threaten 
monetary equilibrium.) 

Capital issues in 1961 reached a new high 
of NF88 milliard compared with NF6.9 
milliard in the preceding year. The signifi- 
cance of this total was enhanced by the fact 
that the Treasury, for the third consecutive 
year, did not place a loan on the market. 
Moreover, despite the large volume of issues, 
the effective yield on newly issued indus- 
trial obligations remained throughout the 
year at about 5.7 percent. 


France is not following a policy of 
tight money. It is true that the inter- 
est rates in France may be higher than 
those in the United States, but they have 
traditionally been higher. France is fol- 
lowing a policy of trying to expand the 
economy by a relatively easy monetary 
policy. 

NETHERLANDS 

The situation in regard to the Nether- 
lands is reported on page 69: 

As another element of policy, the author- 
ities intervened as necessary on the money 
market in order to keep short-term interest 
rates a low level and thus to encourage the 
banks to extend their liquid holdings and 
credits abroad. This would serve to check 
both the increase in official exchange re- 
serves and domestic credit expansion. In 
fact, during the whole of 1961 and so far in 
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1962 money market rates have remained well 
below the official discount rate. 


So the Netherlands, also, is following 
a relatively easy monetary policy. 
ITALY 


On page 72 of the report this is said 
about Italy: 


Thanks to the country’s strong external 
position, the monetary authorities have been 
able since 1958 consistently to follow a liberal 
credit policy aimed at encouraging rapid 
economic growth. 


In other words, Italy does not wish to 
cripple its own economic growth, but the 
international bankers say that the 
United States should do so. 

I continue, with respect to Italy: 


With this object in view, the essential task 
of policy has been to insure that credit ex- 
pansion, though proceeding swiftly, was 
orderly and smooth. Whereas in 1960 this 
had prompted action designed to sterilize a 
certain volume of excess liquidity, in 1961 
and early 1962 the monetary authorities 
found it necessary to take positive measures 
to ease the pressures that converged on the 
credit institutions. 


BELGIUM 


The situation with respect to Belgium 
is set forth on page 74 of the report: 


The independence of the Congo and the 
competitive implications of the Common 
Market have intensified the needs to stimu- 
late private investment and quicken eco- 
nomic growth. For monetary policy this has 
implied the desirability of a generally lower 
structure of interest rates and easier avail- 
ability of capital, the main obstacles to which 
have been the Treasury's absorption of long- 
term funds for deficit-financing purposes 
and, in the 12 months up to August 1961, 
the precarious external balance. In stimu- 
lating private investment, therefore, much 
reliance continued to be placed on the grant- 
ing by semipublic lending institutions of 
long-term credits at preferentially low inter- 
est rates. 


Notwithstanding its difficulty in the 
Congo operation, Belgium is following an 
easy money policy. 

WEST GERMANY 


Let us take a look at a country pointed 
out as a model, as an ideal, a country 
which has done a great deal econom- 
ically. Very often people say, Why not 
follow the policy of West Germany?” 
Let us take a look at the West German 
policy. I read from this 32d annual re- 
port of the Bank for International 
Settlements: 

The reversal of credit policy initiated late 
in 1960 was essentially completed by the 
middle of 1961. From a level of 5 percent in 
November 1960 the Bundesbank’s discount 
rate had been reduced in three steps to 3 
percent by the following May. In order to 
stimulate the acquisition of foreign money 
market assets, the Bank’s selling rate for 
domestic paper had been brought down even 
more sharply, that on 2- to 3-month treasury 
bills falling from 434 percent in October 1960 
to 2% percent by the spring. 


In other words, they are reaching the 
point of being below our level. 


Another key element of policy was the 
progressive reduction of reserve require- 
ments. In the first half of 1961 the require- 
ment as regards sight deposits, for instance, 
was lowered from 155 to 125 percent of the 
level obtaining in October 1959 when the 
credit squeeze was initiated. Altogether, 
these reductions provided the credit 
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institutions with about DM2 milliard of 
additional liquidity. 


In other words, Germany is following 
a policy of easier money and credit ex- 
pansion, but it is said that the United 
States should follow a tight-money 
policy. 

From pages 69 to 71 of the report, it 
is stated further in regard to Germany: 


In the capital market net new issues of 
bonds and shares jumped to DM5.9 milliard 
in the first half of the year, as against DM3.1 
milliard in the comparable period of 1960. 
A growth in mortgage and local authority 
issues, taken up mostly by the credit insti- 
tutions was largely responsible for this 
change. However, the rising trend of secu- 
rity prices also attracted DM1.3 milliard 
of foreign investment funds. Between 
October 1960 and July 1961 the average 
effective yield on new issues of fixed-interest 
securities fell from 6.4 to 5.4 percent. 


They did not rise, but fell. 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland is regarded by many as 
another model country. This is what is 
said about Switzerland, on pages 75 and 
76 of the report of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements: 

By rights the emergence of a large ex- 
ternal deficit on current account, together 
with an increase in the outflow of long-term 
capital, should have brought the banks un- 
der considerable liquidity pressure in 1961. 
The effect of these changes was more than 
offset, however, by a large influx of funds 
from abroad, mostly consisting of short-term 
capital. The monetary authorities con- 
tinued in 1961 with their basic policy of low 
interest rates, the object being to encourage 
the export of both the short- and of long- 
term capital. In addition, the 1960 gentle- 
man’s agreement with the banks, restricting 
the terms on which foreign deposits can be 
accepted, was renewed for another year as 
from August 1961. 

In the capital market net new issues 
jumped up from Sw.fcs. 2,220 to 3,110 mil- 
lion between 1960 and 1961. Long-term in- 
terest rates, however, showed little change, 
the yield on Government bonds fluctuating 
around 3 percent over the year. 

AUSTRIA 

Though broad in scope, the restrictive 
credit measures taken in March 1960 had 
more the effect of absorbing excess bank 
liquidity than of slowing down at once 
the record rate of credit expansion. By 
June 1961 the credit institutions’ liquidity 
had reached a low point. This situation 
proved short lived, however, because their 
liquidity soon began to rise again in con- 
junction with a renewed inflow of gold and 
foreign exchange, together with a substan- 
tial redemption of bank-held Treasury bills. 
Thus, the total volume of commercial credits 
granted by these institutions increased over 
the year by Sch. 7.5 milliard, i.e, only just 
short of the big expansion in 1960. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


By the early spring of 1962 the economic 
climate had changed. The basic balance 
of payments had improved, there was a new 
influx of capital from abroad and domestic 
demand was picking up slowly. Against this 
background bank rate was brought down 
in two steps in March from 6 to 5 percent, 
and then again toward the end of April 
to 4½ percent. However, the yield on long- 
term securities, which at the end of 1961 
stood at 6.45 percent was still high as 6.1 
percent in May 1962. 

SWEDEN 


By the spring of 1962 the investment boom 
had lost some of its impetus and demand 
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pressures had ceased. As an initial move 
toward easier credit, the Riksbank reduced 
its discount rate in early April from 5 to 414 
percent. 
SUMMARY 

In conclusion and in summary, in 
every one of these European countries 
leaders are not following a policy of 
tight money and high interest rates. 
They are following a policy of reducing 
their interest rates, expanding their 
economy, and helping their economy to 
grow. They are doing so, though in 
virtually every case they have no unem- 
ployment problem. America has an un- 
employment problem. We have the 
problem of vacant resources. The testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Statistics of the Joint Economic 
Committee, of which I am chairman, 
indicated last month that we have great 
capital resources and factory resources 
that are unused. We not only have a 
problem of unemployed men but unem- 
ployed facilities. Yet the Federal Re- 
serve Board insists on following a con- 
tracting policy, when throughout the 
country advocates of expansion are say- 
ing that we should expand by reducing 
the income tax and doing so at a time 
when we would guarantee a deeper defi- 
cit and a bigger national debt than we 
now have. 
SYLVIA PORTER INDICATES HOW WE CAN SOLVE 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. President, I wish to comment 
briefly on an article entitled Where 
Payments Are Unbalanced,” written by 
Sylvia Porter, relating to the same prob- 
lem in which she goes through our whole 
balance of payments problem and con- 
cludes as follows: 

At this late date, certainly, other nations 
in the free world can take over a much bigger 
share of the $5 billion burden we are carrying 
for defense and economic aid. 

We can raise our earnings from tourist 
spending within the United States. We 
ought to be able to export more goods. 

We need to balance our accounts so credi- 
tors won't deplete our gold and weaken the 
dollar. 


Miss Porter, who incidentally is one 
of the advocates of a policy of big deficits 
and also high interest rates, has indi- 
cated ways in which we can solve our 
balance of payments problem without 
doing this. 

Incidentally, only a few hours ago on 
the floor of the Senate the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] pointed 
out that we are having solid success in 
expanding to the extent of several hun- 
dred millions of dollars a year the money 
being spent in our country by foreign 
tourists who are traveling in our country. 
It is most encouraging and helps to 
contribute to a solution of our unfavor- 
able balance-of-payment situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Sylvia Porter be printed at 
this point in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE PAYMENTS ARE UNBALANCED 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

If you're more than a hit-and-run reader 
of one of the top economic-financial news 
stories of our era, you know that our coun- 
try has been running a big deficit in its bal- 
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ance of payments. Americans are spending 
more money abroad than they're earning 
abroad. As a result, foreign creditors have 
built massive claims against our shrinking 
gold reserve. 

Last year our balance-of-payments deficit 
came to almost $2.5 billion despite the fact 
that our exports of goods topped imports 
by more than $5 billion. To show where all 
the extra spending went, here is a breakdown 
of the 1961 payments deficit: 

Last year we sold more than $19.9 billion 
of goods to foreign buyers, bought more than 
$14.5 billion, That gave us a merchandise 
export surplus of almost $5.4 billion. 

Last year U.S. residents received as income 
on foreign investments more than $3.6 bil- 
lion, while foreigners received in income on 
investments here only $871 million. That 
added a plus in our payments accounts of 
almost $2.8 billion. 

U.S. residents spent for such services 
abroad as tourism, transportation and in- 
surance more than 84.7 billion, while 
foreigners spent for similar services here 
almost $4.4 billion. From here on, the pic- 
ture darkens. 

We send abroad in military expenditures 
more than 62.9 billion, while our military 
receipts here were $406 million. This put 
a hefty nick in our payments balance of 
more than $2.5 billion. 

US. net private investments abroad— 
ranging from extension of credits to other 
areas to purchase of foreign physical 
properties—came to more than $3.9 billion, 
while net foreign private investments in 
the United States came to $577 million. The 
two categories are not precisely comparable, 
but they show a minus for us of close to 
$3.4 billion. 

Then there was the huge sum—$2.1 billion 
net—the U.S. Government transferred to 
foreign countries for economic and defense- 
support aid. r 

There was the net $954 million our Goy- 
ernment sent abroad in loans—direct loans 
to governments, loans via the Export-Import 
Bank, subscriptions to the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and similar transactions. 
Repayments on these loans were subtracted 
in arriving at this figure. 

There was the $643 million private U.S. 
sources sent to foreigners—for instance, gifts 
or money orders sent by an American to a 
member of his familiy living abroad. 

And there was the so-called “errors and 
omissions” category, a minus total of $616 
million. Here would go outflows of “hot 
money” that were unrecorded, untraced sales 
of US. securities by foreigners. ' 

Add up the credits and they came to 
almost $28.9 billion in 1961. The more 
numerous debits exceeded $31.3 billion. 

This breakdown shows where the “leaks” 
are and indicates what can be done to plug 
them. 

At this late date, certainly, other nations 
in the free world can take over a much bigger 
share of the $5 billion burden we're carrying 
for defense and economic aid, 

We can raise our earnings from tourist 
spending within the United States. We 
ought to be able to export more goods. 

We need to balance our accounts so 
creditors won't deplete our gold and weaken 
the dollar. 


ALSOP SAYS BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IMPROVING 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article by 
Joseph Alsop, which is most encourag- 
ing along the lines about which I have 
been speaking. Mr. Alsop indicates that 
the outlook is far better. I read the last 
paragraph of his article: 

Furthermore, the gloom of the business- 


men will be unhappily justified if the gen- 
eral trade balance turns sour, and thus can- 
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cels the effect of the governmental cuts in 
dollar outflow. Yet the outlook is clearly 
far better than has been generally supposed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GOLD SITUATION IMPROVES 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

On Tuesday afternoon, President Kennedy 
met at the White House with Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, and Deputy Defense Secretary 
Roswell Gilpatric for a long bout of cheese 
paring. 

The cheese to be pared was the one that 
most worries the U.S. business community 
and the banking fraternity all over the 
world—namely, the persistent deficit in the 
US. balance of payments, which has caused 
the United States heavy gold losses of recent 
years. 

Much too little attention has been paid to 
the long, hard effort to shrink the payments 
deficit that began when President Kennedy 
took office. In particular, net defense spend- 
ing overseas has already been heavily re- 
duced, both by American economies and by 
arrangements for offsetting arms purchases 
in this country by the Germans and others. 

To be specific, the rate of net dollar out- 
flow for defense, which was $2.7 billion per 
annum in the last Eisenhower year, has 
already shrunk greatly and will drop to $1.6 
billion per annum in 1963. At Tuesday’s 
White House meeting, a target of $600 mil- 
lion of additional shrinkage was set, to be 
attained over a further period of 2 years. It 
will be a painful target to reach,” said one 
Defense official, but we believe we can reach 
it—and without penalizing individual serv- 
icemen or their families.” 

Reaching the target will require spending 
some more defense dollars here in the United 
States in order to cut still further into 
dollar outflow abroad. Even so, what is 
being achieved is remarkable, and all the 
more so at a time when the increases of US. 
defense effort, both in Vietnam and in 
Europe, might have been expected to send 
the outflow of defense dollars soaring sky 
high. 

All this is particularly interesting, more- 
over, because it suggests that the business- 
men and the economists may eventually 
have to reexamine several of their current 
rubberstamp slogans, about the insurmount- 
able “change in the U.S. world position,” 
the hopelessness of the “fundamental pay- 
ments deficit problem,” and so on. The 
record suggests that rethinking may be in 
order rather soon. 

To be specific, the payments deficit in the 
last Eisenhower year was $3.9 billion. In 
that year, the net military dollar outflow 
was $2.7 billion, and the net outflow for 
the foreign aid program was $1.3 billion. 
In other words, even in this worst year, the 
US. economy traded on even terms with 
the rest of the world, and the payments 
deficit was almost exactly equal to the sum 
in dollars spent overseas for defense and 
foreign aid. 

In Mr. Kennedy's first year in office, the 
payments deficit dropped by over $1 billion, 
to just under $2.5 billion. But since cheese 
paring is a slow, long-term business, the 
outflow of defense dollars remained at a 
level of $2.6 billion, and the outflow for 
economic aid was unchanged at $1.3 billion. 

This year, the improvement is very much 
more dramatic. The first quarter's payments 
deficit was $465 million; and the deficit for 
the second quarter will be under $200 mil- 
lion. By the end of this year, moreover, the 
rate of outflow of defense dollars will have 
dropped more than $1 billion per annum be- 
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low the rate in the last Eisenhower year; 
and the rate of dollar outflow for foreign 
aid will also be reduced, it is hoped, by 
about $300 million. 

Some of the reduction in this year’s pay- 
ments deficit has been achieved by one-shot 
operations, like advance repayment of earlier 
U.S. loans to Allied governments. Nonethe- 
less, the total payments deficit has plain- 
ly shrunk in an important manner, judging 
by the figures in the first two quarters. This 
result has been partly attained by Govern- 
ment-sponsored dollar economies, resulting 
from such moves as the changes in the tour- 
ists’ import allowances. Simultaneously with 
the shrinkage in the overall payments defi- 
cit, there is a massive shrinkage in the rate 
of dollar outflow to pay for Government ac- 
tivities overseas. The payments deficit, 
therefore, is dwindling toward a balance. 

This is just the result that Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon has been stoutly pre- 
dicting for 1963, despite the gloom that pre- 
vails in the business community. Maybe 
the gloom has not been altogether uncon- 
structive. The President has certainly re- 
newed his attack on the problem of the 
payments deficit with extra vigor, since he 
began to consult business leaders like Robert 
A. Lovett, John J. McCloy, and David Rocke- 
feller. 

Furthermore, the gloom of the business- 
men will be unhappily justified if the gen- 
eral trade balance turns sour, and thus can- 
cels the effect of the governmental cuts in 
dollar outflow. Yet the outlook is clearly 
far better than has been generally sup- 
posed. 

PROXMIRE CALL FOR MONETARY 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Today I wrote a 
letter to the chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Mr. Parman, in which 
I asked that the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee hold hearings to which would be 
called Chairman Martin, Secretary Dil- 
lon, and Chairman Heller to find out 
why for the first time in the history of 
our Nation, this strange, weird, and 
contradictory policy is being conducted. 
I earnestly hope that the Joint Economic 
Committee will look into the problem. 
If there was ever a time when Congress 
had an obligation to investigate the eco- 
nomic policies of our Government, it is 
now. If we do not act now, we shall 
be confronted with a situation in which 
we shall be asked to carry a heavier 
burden of national debt and in which 
we will have higher interest rates, fol- 
lowing policies that seem to be totally 
contradictory and need to be justified 
and explained. The country and the 
Congress ought to know about it. The 
best way, I say, to determine the answer 
to those questions is before the Joint 
Economic Committee, which is estab- 
lished for that purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter to Mr. Patman be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foliows: 


POLICY 


Jux 9, 1962. 
Hon. WRIGHT Patan, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, Con- 
gress of the United States, Washington, 
D.C 


Dear Mr. CHamman: Present monetary 
policies are drastically reducing the free 
reserves of our banking system and sharply 
increasing interest rates. 

The restrictive effect on the economy is 
sure to diminish business opportunities, in- 
crease unemployment, and slow economic 
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growth. Monetary policies are having these 
adverse effects at a time when unemploy- 
ment remains steadily high and the economy 
is operating well below capacity. ` 

Thus the consequences of present mone- 
tary policies directly contradict the objective 
of our Government as expressed by Congress 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 

For these reasons I am writing to suggest 
for your consideration that the Joint 
Economic Committee hold hearings on 
monetary policies to hear Chairman Martin 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon, Chairman Heller of the 
Council of Economic Advisors and others. In 
view of the great significance of these hear- 
ings I hope that they can be set as soon as 
possible, preferably within the next week or 
two, 

During the month of June while unem- 
ployment continued at the same high level of 
5% percent (seasonally adjusted) that has 
prevailed since February, the FED followed 
a restrictive policy of selling Federal obliga- 
tions that contributed directly to a reduction 
of free reserves in the banking system from 
roughly $500 million down to about $300 
million. 

Meanwhile, interest rates on Federal, 
State, local and private obligations of all 
maturities rose sharply. Ninety-day Treasury 
bills rose to a 2-year high. 

At the very time these restrictive monetary 
policies were being followed, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the AFL-CIO 
and the National Conference of Governors 
have all endorsed proposals for a substantial 
tax cut to get the economy moving. At his 
press conference this week President Ken- 
nedy also indicated the possibility that he 
might favor a big tax reduction. 

It appears therefore that the Congress 
may be on the verge of a tax cut to stimulate 
the economy. If a tax cut were enacted and 
monetary authorities refused to change their 
present restrictive policies, this would per- 
haps be the first time in the Nation’s history 
when the two great instruments of economic 
policy in our Nation were deliberately and 
simultaneously set off in opposite directions. 

The results might be an expansion of the 
economy if the tax cut proves a more potent 
instrument than contracting credit policies, 
but any expansion would be dragging an 
anchor of credit restraint. Or it might very 
well be that the aggregate effect of these 
two Government policies might be to shove 
the economy downhill if the credit restraint 
proved more potent than a tax cut. 

In any event the adoption of both a re- 
strictive credit policy and an expansionary 
fiscal policy at the same time would seem 
to be the height of absurdity with the only 
sure consequences higher interest rates, a 
bigger national debt and a greater eventual 
burden on the taxpayer. 

In the event taxes are not cut it is of 
course even more important that the present 
restrictive monetary policies be reconsidered 
so that the economy can move off dead 
center and start moving ahead. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


— 


Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, Monday called for immediate 
hearings by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee to determine “why the monetary au- 
thorities are slamming the credit brakes on 
the economy when unemployment remains 
so high that business and labor are both 
calling for a tax cut.” 

Senator PROxumx, a member of the com- 
mittee, wrote Chairman WRIGHT PATMAN 
urging that in view of the great significance 
of these hearings, they be set as soon as 
F within the next week 
or two.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin charged that 
the “restrictive monetary policies” of the 
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Federal Reserve system “are drastically re- 
ducing the free reserves of our banking sys- 
tem and sharply increasing interest rates. 
The restrictive effect on the economy is sure 
to diminish business opportunities, increase 
unemployment, and slow economic growth.” 

Referring to proposals that taxes be cut to 
stimulate the economy at a time when Fed- 
eral Reserve policies are restricting the econ- 
omy, Paox ums said “it would perhaps be 
the first time in the Natlon's history when 
the two great instruments of economic policy 
were deliberately and simultaneously set off 
in opposite directions. 

The results might be an expansion of the 
economy if the tax cut proves a more potent 
instrument than contracting credit policies— 
but any expansion would be dragging an 
anchor of credit restraint. Or it might very 
well be that the aggregate effect of these two 
Government policies might be to shove the 
economy downhill if the credit restraint 
proved more potent than a tax cut.” 

He warned that the adoption of both 
policies at the same time “would seem to 
be the height of absurdity with the only 
sure consequences being higher interest 
rates, a bigger national debt and a greater 
eventual burden on the taxpayer.” 

M'NAMARA'S GREAT JOB IN SAVINGS OF $3 

BILLION BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a lead article entitled “McNamara 
Plans $3 Billion A Year Arms Savings,” 
appeared in the New York Times. I 
want to say as the one Senator who rose 
in support of President Eisenhower's re- 
cent remarks on the possibility of sav- 
ing money in our defense budget that I 
think the McNamara statement tends 
to confirm what President Eisenhower 
said. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] and I requested President 
Eisenhower to say specifically where he 
would cut the defense budget. 

I have tried to propose cuts in the de- 
fense budget by the elimination of an 
aircraft carrier, which in the long run 
would save $1 billion in cutting back the 
defense budget, and with a savings of 
hundreds of millions that would result 
by following the Secretary’s instead of 
the Senate’s recommendation with re- 
spect to the B-70’s. 

But there are other ways, too. The 
Senate should recognize what the Secre- 
tary of Defense has done. The Secre- 
tary of Defense has pointed out that by 
greater efficiency—not by reducing any 
weapon, or the size or strength of our 
Armed Forces—but by greater vigor and 
efficiency in administration we can save 
$3 billion. The Secretary has some very 
interesting suggestions on exactly how 
that could be done and how he proposes 
to do it. I think that the story is one 
of the most significant stories from the 
standpoint of economy that our country 
has had. If we are to have any real 
economy in our Government, we cannot 
have it by saying that defense is a sacred 
cow, an economy untouchable, 

If we forget about defense, we forgot 
about more than half of our budget. We 
can do little or nothing to reduce in- 
terest on the national debt. 

There are other obligations such as 
veterans’ pensions, which cannot be 
reduced. No one proposes to reduce 
them. It would be a violation of at least 
an implied contract if we did so. But 
defense is an area in which expenses can 
be reduced. 


The great difficulty is that somewhere, 
somehow, its seems a little unpatriotic 
or politically foolish for anyone to step 
in and say we can and should cut the 
size of our defense budget where we can 
do so, and to point out specifically how. 
Secretary McNamara has been praised 
before. But I wish once more to praise 
him and say that it is a magnificent con- 
tribution that he is making, not only to 
the strength of our economy in providing 
for a more economic defense, but also in 
terms of providing more efficient, tighter, 
harder, tougher military forces. 

We fail to recognize that when we 
talk about economy we are not only talk- 
ing about money, but also the allocation 
of precious resources; and if our limited 
supply of engineers, scientists, and other 
personnel is to be misapplied so that 
we waste this limited talent in our 
defense effort, we shall have a weaker 
national defense than we would have if 
we would organize it as tightly, effi- 
ciently, and economically as the Secre- 
tary of Defense indicates he intends to 
do. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article relating to the McNamara pro- 
posal be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MCNAMARA PLANS $3 BILLION A YEAR IN ARMS 
SAVINGS 

WasHIncTon, July 7.—Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara predicted today that a 
cost reduction program of the Defense De- 
partment would lead to eventual savings of 
$3 billion a year in military spending. 

The savings will be achieved, he said, 
through more efficient management, elimina- 
tion of red tape and more competition in 
military procurement. 

Mr. McNamara said that as a result of steps 
already taken, savings totaling $750 million 
had been achieved and predicted that within 
5 years these economies would amount to at 
least $3 billion a year. These savings, he 
said, will be achieved “without impairing op- 
erational effectiveness” or a reducing the 
strength of the combat forces. 

McNamara submitted the economy claim 
in a memorandum to the President outlining 
what the Defense Department had done in 
the last year and a half under his leadership 
to cut the cost of supplying and supporting 
the military forces. About 70 percent of the 
defense budget goes into these two broad 
functions, known as defense procurement 
and logistics. 

PENTAGON BRIEFING 


The memorandum was submitted to the 
President on Thursday and made public to- 
day, at the direction of the White House, 
after a Pentagon briefing at which charts 
and diagrams were presented to document 
the economy claims. 

The White House also supplied a Presi- 
dential, statement congratulating Secretary 
McNamara and his staff on the “good start” 
they had made toward providing the Ameri- 
can people with the most solid type of na- 
tional defense with a minimum of waste.” 

President Kennedy said he found it par- 


‘ticularly encouraging“ that “economies in 


defense procurement and logistics can be 
achieved without impairing operations ef- 
fectiveness.” 

SEVEN BILLION INCREASE 


Mr. McNamara said the savings, as they 
materialize, would be reflected“ in the mili- 
tary budgets, beginning in the current fiscal 
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year, But at the Pentagon briefing he 
steered clear of predicting that the savings 
would necessarily result in reductions in the 
defense budget. Rather, he said, the savings 
might go into increasing the strength and 
effectiveness of the military forces. 


Defense spending of the Kennedy admin- 
istration has increased from the $42,910 mil- 
lion proposed in the final Eisenhower budget 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1962, to $48,300 
million in the current fiscal year, which has 
the highest peacetime military budget. The 
trend is still upward, for McNamara said 
he could predict “nothing but a substantial 
increase” over the next 2 years. 

The economy claims and the methods by 
which the savings are being achieved were 
similar to those issued by Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson in the early days of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

In its first 2 years in office, the Eisenhower 
administration, partly on the basis of 
claimed economies, attempted to cut the 
military budget, but subsequently found it 
increasing every year. 

Mr. McNamara acknowledged that many 
of the economy measures were not new with 
his administration of the Pentagon. But, 
standing behind a lectern with a pointer 
stick for the charts, he insisted in his brisk 
fashion that cost reduction had never re- 
ceived as much “pressure, push or empha- 4 
sis” as now. K 

Mr. McNamara, a former president of the y 
Ford Motor Co., said the savings were 
being achieved in three ways: buying only 
what is needed to achieve balanced readiness, 
buying at the lowest sound price, and reduc- | 
ing operating costs through integration and | 
standardization. 


REALISTIC INVENTORIES 


Under the category of “buy only what we 
need, Mr. McNamara said steps were being 
taken to set inventory requirements at 
“realistic levels” and to use existing inven- 
tories “more efficiently.” “By reevaluating 
inventory levels,” he said, “we were able to 
cancel the procurement of $150 million 
worth of spare parts in the last fiscal year.” 

Furthermore, he said, step were being 
taken to use the surplus stocks of one mili- 
tary service to meet the needs of another. 
For example, the Air Force was recently able 
to use 328 silver-coated roller bearings cost- 
ing $79 each, which were listed as surplus 
in Navy inventories. 

As another step toward “buying only what 
we need,” Mr. McNamara said the Defense 
Department was eliminating “goldplating,” 
or overdesign, in setting the specifications 
for military items. As an example of the 
cost reductions possible through value en- 
gineering,” he cited the substitution of a 
$2 turbine wheel molded from plastic for a 
$175 wheel machined from stainless steel. | 

Mr. McNamara said the objective of “buy- 
ing at the lowest sound price” was being 
achieved by seeking greater price competi- 
tion in awarding defense contracts, thus re- 
versing the trend toward reliance on single 
source procurement.” In the year ended 
last March 31, the Department was able to 
convert $650 million in.purchases from a sole 
source to a competitive basis. 

Defense studies show, he said, that each 
dollar spent competitively buys at least 25 
percent more than when spent with a single 
supplier. 

Reducing operating costs through “inte- 
gration and standardization” includes elim- 
inating unnecessary overhead at bases and 


installations and closing or reducing bases 


no longer needed, standardizing the “massive 
paperwork” associated with procurement, 
and managing “more efficiently” the supply 
and service activities through creation of 
such agencies as the Defense Supply Agency 
and the Defense Communications Agency. 
Mr. McNamara estimated that actions al- 
ready taken to manage more efficiently our 
supply and service activities” would result 
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in economies exceeding $100 million in the 

current fiscal year and predicted that in the 

next 5 years the savings should exceed $400 

million a year. 

FANTASTIC WASTE IN DEPOT'S PURCHASES OF 
TEXTILES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
very fine editorial appeared in yester- 
day’s Washington Star entitled “Sloppy 
“Spending,” in which it was pointed out 
that the General Accounting Office, in 
an audit of a military depot at Phila- 
delphia, found a stock of $1.1 billion 
of uniforms and other textile items, of 
which it says more than $467 million 
worth is wholly in excess of needs. The 
writer of the editorial warmly praises 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Writrams] for his fine work 
in calling the subject to the attention 
of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be. printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the: edi- 
torial: was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

SLOPPY SPENDING 

The General Accounting Office, in an audit 
of a military depot at Philadelphia, found 
a stock of $1.1 billion worth of uniforms 
and other textile items, of which it says 
more than $467 million worth is wholly in 
excess of needs. At another supply installa- 
tion, it found that the Navy spent millions 
in “unnecessary” purchases of aviation 
equipment because central records did not 
accurately show large stocks already on hand. 

Presumably, although we have no way of 
knowing it to be a fact, these purchases 
might ultimately be utilized. But certainly, 
as Senator WILLIAMS of Delaware has charged 
in calling the GAO reports to Congress’ 
attention, they are examples of loose and 
irresponsible spending. Indeed, he might 
well be right when he says that if the Ken- 
nedy administration wants to cut taxes, “all 
it has to do is squeeze the waste out of our 
present budget.” Senator WILLAants, and 
commendably so, has made it something of 
& personal campaign to ferret out and con- 
demn wasteful practices in military procure- 
ment. The depressing thing is that his 
disclosures seem to cause hardly a ripple 
in either Congress or the Pentagon. Have 
we really reached the stage that half a bil- 
lion dollars spent needlessly is nothing to 
worry about? 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, July 
10, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 9, 1962: 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grades indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3962: 
To be general 
Gen. Clark Louis Ruffner, 015968, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army). 
CVIII——817 
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To be lieutenant general 
Lt. Gen. William Peirce Ennis, Jr., 016436, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Jury 9, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Leo J. 
Martin, pastor, Our Lady Star of the Sea 
Church, Bayonne, N.J., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty and most benevolent God, 
the plans of whose divine providence rest 
upon wisdom and love for the welfare of 
nations and peoples, look down with 
paternal kindness and goodness on this 
august assemblage of our Nation’s rulers. 
Not by earthbound wisdom, but with the 
light of Thy infinite knowledge direct 
their minds, and strengthen with forti- 
tude their deliberations; for upon them 
rests the welfare and security of those 
over whom they rule, and to whose good 
they are committed. 

Enlighten and bless with prudence and 
justice each Member of this assemblage. 
May they, by Thy help, faithfully keep 
the stewardship entrusted to them; so 
that through them in the faithful dis- 
charge of their office, our Nation and its 
people will continue to be blessed in the 
order of nature and of grace by Thee, 
who art in truth nature’s God and the 


‘source of all strength. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 5, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


RECEIPT OF MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority granted on July 
5, 1962, the Clerk received from the Secretary 
of the Senate today the following message: 

“That the Senate agree to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1264) entitled ‘An act for the relief of 
Capt. Dale Frazier’; 

“That the Senate has passed Senate Con- 
current Resolution 83 requesting the return 
of, and providing for the reenrollment of, 
S. 3350, to amend the District of Columbia 
Hospital Center Act; 

“That the Senate passed with amendments 
the bill (H.R, 8050) entitled ‘An act to 
amend the act rel? ing to the importation of 
adult honeybees’; and 

“That the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 2970) entitled ‘An act to amend the 
Small Business Act’ and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

“That Mr. Proxmire, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. Dovucias, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. Javirs, and Mr. Town be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate.” 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk oj the House of Representatives. 
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PERMISSION TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE THIS AFTERNOON- 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on National Parks of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may sit 
during general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 2970) to 
amend the Small Business Act, with 
House amendments, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. PATMAN, 
RAINS, Mutter, BARRETT, MCDONOUGH, 
WINALL, and DERWINSEI. 


PRIMARY ELECTION BILL 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? ‘ F 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation which 
would provide that áll primary elections 
for Members of Congress be held at the 
same time. The date I fixed in my bill 
is the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in May, and if there is a runoff pri- 
mary, the date would be the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in June. Possibly, 
other dates would be more satisfactory, 
but I selected the date on which many 
of the State primaries are held. 

There are 58 primary and runoff pri- 
mary elections in 48 States held on 31 
different dates. It is absolutely essen- 
tial, of course, that the Members of Con- 
gress be present to vote in these pri- 
maries and by agreement in the House, 
it is generally provided that there will 
be no rollcalls on the day of these pri- 
mary elections. Generally, the Monday 
preceding Tuesday is also included in 
this agreement when the election is held 
on Tuesday. This means that so far this 
year there were 17 days on whieh there 
could be no rollealls, and there are 14 
on which primary elections are yet to be 
held. 

Furthermore, Members are required to 
participate in their primaries when they 
have a contest, because if they don't, 
they will not represent their constit- 
uents. All in all, I think it would be ex- 
tremely advantageous if we could have 
all primaries on the same day. 

Congress, by statute, has fixed the date 
for the general election of Members of 
Congress. While the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections for Repre- 
sentatives is prescribed by the States, 
Congress may at any time by law, make 
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or alter such regulations, as provided in 
section 4 of article I of the Constitution. 
It was held in the case of U.S. v. Classic, 
313 U.S. 299, that this section applied to 
primary elections. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
talk about tax reduction, and some em- 
phasis has been placed upon a state- 
ment of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. I am very happy that the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce has clarified its 
position by pointing out also a request 
that Federal expenditures be cut. 

I think we are kidding the public when 
we talk about reductions in taxes to 
stimulate the economy in the context of 
an unbalanced budget and further deficit 
financing. This will only result in the 
public and the consumers paying the bill 
through inflation. Inflationary forces 
come through in increased prices of 
various commodities or in increased un- 
employment under the discipline of for- 
eign competition. 

Mr. Speaker, we have to balance the 
budget, and this is no myth and never 
has been a myth. 


MISLEADING FOREIGN-AID PROPA- 
GANDA 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have repeatedly objected to the intense, 
deliberately misleading propaganda bar- 
rage which the State Department and its 
agencies carry on in pressuring the Con- 
gress for legislative approval of foreign 
aid and their favorite global schemes. 

Last week Members of Congress re- 
ceived a release from the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, reminding 
them of the funds spent in their home 
State under various parts of the pro- 
gram. The rather broad implication was 
that we should continue supporting for- 
eign aid since it was profitable to our 
State and local communities. In the 
specific release that I received, directed 
to Illinois Members of the House, we 
were told that Illinois received $121.2 
million in U.S. foreign assistance busi- 
ness during the last 8 years, out of a total 
of $4.43 billion spent during this same 
period, 

The facts neglected in the AID release 
were that the funds spent were first col- 
lected in taxes from our citizens, and the 
net result of the foreign-aid program is 
to export our dollars abroad. 
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In the case of Illinois, using the fig- 
ures supplied by the Department of 
State, Illinois taxpayers would have pro- 
vided $317 million in taxes to receive the 
$121.2 million in return. 

When an appeal for funds is aimed at 
selfish interests, it is self-defeating, since 
the figures prove the fallacy of foreign- 
aid spending in this respect. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the main issue 
is not the dollars-and-cents figures spent 
in each State, but the much broader 
question of the cost, value received, long- 
range benefits to our Nation and its cit- 
izens, as related to the entire program. 
All practical methods of reviewing the 
various foreign-aid programs over the 
years have revealed far more in waste 
than practical use of funds, many more 
failures than accomplishments. The 
program has harmed rather than helped 
the economies of many nations and has 
adversely affected the economic status of 
the United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 147] 

Addabbo Frazier Multer 
Alford Friedel Nix 
Andersen Giaimo O'Neill 

Minn Gilbert Osmers 
Andrews Glenn Peterson 
Anfuso Granahan Philbin 
Bailey Green, Pa. Pike 
Baker Griffin Powell 
Barrett Hall Price 
Barry Harding Purcell 
Bass, N.H. Harrison, Va. Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Harrison, Wyo. Randall 
Betts Hays 
Blatnik Healey Riehlman 
Blitch Hébert Riley 
Boggs Hechler Rivers, Alaska 
Bolling Hoffman, Nl Roberts, Ala. 
Bonner Hoffman, Mich. Robison 
Boykin Horan Rogers, Tex. 
Brademas Ichord, Mo Rosenthal 
Bromwell Jennings Rostenkowski 
Broyhill Jones, Mo. Saund 
Buckley Keogh Scranton 
Byrnes, Wis Kilburn Shelley 
Cahill King, Utah Shipley 
Carey Kitchin Smith, Miss. 
Celler Kluczynski Spence 
Chelf Knox Stratton 
Church Kornegay Taber 
Coad Kowalski Teague, Tex. 
Colmer Laird Thompson, La 
Cook Landrum Thornberry 
Cooley Lesinski Tuck 
Corman Libonati Utt 
Curtis, Mass. McCulloch Vanik 
Davis, McSween Van Zandt 

James C Macdonald Wallhauser 
Davis, Tenn Martin, Mass. Whalley 
Donohue Merrow Whitten 
Dooley Miller, Wickersham 
Farbstein George P. Willis 
Fino Miller, N.Y. Wilson, Calif. 
Flood Minshall Wilson, Ind. 
Fogarty Moorhead, Pa. Wright 
Fountain Morrison 


The SPEAKER, Three hundred and 
four Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— under the call were dispensed 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 689 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11921) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against section 253 of said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed five hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments here- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. After 
the passage of the bill H.R. 11921, it shall 
be in order in the House to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill S. 2996 and to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of said Senate bill and to insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions contained in H.R. 
11921 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] and yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution makes in order the bill 
(H.R, 11921) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The resolution waives points of order 
against section 253. It provides for 5 
hours of general debate; and I am glad 
to report that it is an open rule, making 
the bill subject to amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time on this side. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to see that the 
Rules Committee is still in business. I 
thought for a time that it had been com- 
pelled to abdicate its functions. I am 
glad to see that this is an open rule for 
change. 

I wonder if the gentleman can tell me 
what point of order might be raised 
against section 253? What reason was 
given for that? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Because the 
Parliamentarian thought it might be sub- 
ject to a point of order and we wanted 
to give the House an opportunity to con- 
sider it. 

I am glad to reassure the gentleman 
from Iowa that the Rules Committee is 
still in being and doing business at the 
same old stand. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps, then, this busi- 
ness of loading us up with suspensions 


I yield to 
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can be dispensed with, if the Rules Com- 
mittee is still in business, and the House 
be allowed to work its will on legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. We will be 
glad to entertain any suggestion anyone 
wants to make. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 689 provides for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 11921, a bill to pro- 
mote the foreign policy, security, and 
general welfare of the United States by 
assisting peoples of the world in their 
efforts toward economic and social devel- 
opment and internal and external secu- 
rity, and for other purposes. This legis- 
lation, in my opinion, is of the most vital 
importance to this Nation, for it contin- 
ues to provide a critical weapon with 
which our policymakers hurl back, with- 
out resort to massive force, Communist 
efforts to expand the realm where total- 
itarianism holds sway. This resolution 
provides for an open rule, waiving points 
of order, with 5 hours of general de- 
bate. 

The proposed bill is essentially an ex- 
tension of last year’s authorization act 
which constituted a complete revision of 
the basie legislation governing the pro- 
vision of U.S. economic and military as- 
sistance to foreign countries. It con- 
tains four parts, the first two of which 
are designated as acts, each bearing a 
short title. 

Part I, to be cited as the “Act for In- 
ternational Development of 1961,” pro- 
vides the authorization for programs of 
economic assistance to other nations, 

Part II, with the short title Interna- 
tional Peace and Security Act of 1961,” 
authorizes military assistance to foreign 
countries. 

Parts III and IV do not bear short 
titles and include a variety of general, 
administrative, and miscellaneous pro- 
visions applicable to the foreign assist- 
ance program generally, including parts 
I and II. 

The entire bill is designated the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1962.” 

Perhaps its most significant addition 
to the existing corpus of foreign assist- 
ance legislation is the creation within 
part I of a new “Title VI: The Alliance 
for Progress.” It provides new author- 
ity for furnishing economic development 
assistance to Latin America by authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of $2.4 billion over 
the 4 fiscal years 1963 to 1966, with no 
more than $600 million to be appropriat- 
edinanylyear. Assistance given under 
this title must meet the same criteria 
that are applicable to development loans 
and grants in the rest of the act, and 
must also conform to the principles of 
the Act of Bogota and the Charter of 
Punta del Este. 

The bill’s multiyear authorization for 
the alliance is regarded as an extremely 
important means for persuading the 
Latin American countries to continue at 
an accelerating pace to implement the 
principles of self-help and social and eco- 
nomic reform which lie at the heart of 
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the Alliance for Progress. As you know, 
needed self-help measures and reforms 
are being vigorously, sometimes violently, 
opposed by a bizarre combination 
of traditionalist and Castroite-Com- 
munist elements. Therefore, if gov- 
ernments are to undertake the very im- 
mediate and substantial risks inherent 
in a real program of reform, they must 
be assured of continued, long-range sup- 
port from the United States. They must 
have confidence, for example, that if a 
land-reform program is initiated, they 
can obtain the capital to finance agri- 
cultural extension services, farm loans 
on reasonable terms, and the other de- 
vices that are the essential companions 
of an effective land- reform program. If, 
after initiating a program of redistribu- 
tion or colonization, the whole project is 
aborted by an inability to provide ancil- 
lary services, the government concerned, 
as well as the farmers, may well be in 
a far worse position than before the ef- 
fort was made. So to me it seems only 
fair that if we are going to ask these 
governments to assume the political— 
and in some cases the actual physical— 
risks of reform, this House should go on 
record as being determined to back them 
up. I want to add, however, that this 
multiyear authorization does not 
amount to any kind of blank check to the 
executive branch. Far from it, since the 
program will still require an annual ap- 
propriation. 

Other major funding categories for 
which new obligational authority is pro- 
vided by this bill include development 
grants—$300 million compared with the 
executive branch request of $335 mil- 
lion—supporting assistance—$440 mil- 
lion compared with the executive branch 
request of $481.5 million, and the con- 
tingeney fund—$275 million compared 
with the executive branch request of 
$400 million. 

It has become rather trite to say that 
the past year has been a year of transi- 
tion for our economic aid programs; but 
like many trite expressions, it is true. 
What also is true is that the assistance 
program which has been evolving ap- 
pears to follow the guidelines we laid 
down in last year’s bill and the commit- 
tee report and the debate which pre- 
ceded its passage. As you recall, we 
were particularly concerned about three 
things: Improved administration; in- 
creased self-help; and the necessity of 
both increasing economic aid from other 
free world sources and effectively co- 
ordinating such aid with our own. I 
think there has been encouraging prog- 
ress in all three areas. 

In the area of administration, we note 
first that the new agency created to ad- 
minister the program, AID, has obtained 
as its No. 1 man a lawyer, Fowler Hamil- 
ton, who has had a very great deal of ex- 
perience with the problems of foreign 
investment and doing business abroad. 
Perhaps of the greatest significance in 
the long run—not merely because ad- 
ministrators come and go but because a 
complex program like this requires con- 
siderable decentralization of authority— 
is the success of Mr, Hamilton’s cam- 
paign to recruit businessmen of proven 
capabilities, and often with foreign in- 
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vestment or operations experience, to 
head our missions out in the field . 

A second step forward in the admin- 
istrative area has been the organization 
of AID into four geographic units each 
headed by an Assistant Administrator. 
This has resulted in both a pinpointing 
of responsibility and a significant dele- 
gation of operating responsibility. This 
change should, in conjunction with im- 
proved manpower in the field, produce 
more rapid program implementation. 

Turning to self-help, it appears that at 
last our continued admonitions that we 
cannot develop countries that refuse to 
help themselves are beginning to bear 
fruit. To begin with, an increasing 
number of our AID recipients are—with 
the encouragement and assistance of 
AD producing carefully considered 
national plans which establish priorities 
and provide real development roadmaps. 
These plans assure that our funds and 
their funds and the contributions of 
other countries are intelligently coordi- 
nated, and they indicate whether or not 
the recipient country is genuinely dedi- 
cated to development. Moreover, they 
provide us with a yardstick for measur- 
ing achievement. 

In the realm of social and economic 
reform, a significant number of the un- 
derdeveloped countries have begun to 
chip away at ancient encrustations of 
inequity. Despite armed insurrection, 
political quixotism, Castro-Communist 
propaganda, and the rigidity bordering 
on rigor mortis of some vested interests, 
the responsible advocates of reform have 
pushed ahead. Although in comparison 
to what is required these first steps seem 
small, in contrast to the immobility of 
post centuries they often appear giant 

Passing finally to the necessity for en- 
couraging aid from other prosperous free 
world countries, it is highly gratifying 
to note that our strenuous efforts in this 
area are proving quite successful. Gross 
official aid disbursements from the other 
OECD countries and Japan increased 90 
percent from $1 billion in 1956 to $1.9 
billion in 1960. It is estimated that the 
upward trend continued into 1961, 
though final figures are not yet avail- 
able. It is inaccurate to suggest, as some 
have, that this merely reflects increased 
prosperity, for foreign aid has also risen 
as a percent of gross national product, 
from 0.36 percent in 1956 to 0.53 percent 
in 1960; during the same period U.S. dis- 
bursements increased only from 0.51 per- 
cent to 0.59 pereent. While this still 
leaves us ahead of our industrial com- 
petitors taken as a group, we are far from 
leading the pack, since France spends 
1.59 percent of her gross national prod- 
uct on foreign assistance and a major 
portion of that assistance is in the form 
of grants. 

Of course, these and many other mat- 
ters have been examined with great dili- 
gence and in great detail by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and its distinguished 
chairman, who along with various mem- 
bers of his committee will shortly seek 
to answer the variety of questions I am 
sure most of us have. I think that the 
chairman and his committee are to be 
commended for the care and effort which 
are so clearly reflected in their report. 
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This legislation which we are about to 
debate, while in part an expression of 
our Nation’s deeply rooted humanitarian 
instincts, is primarily the product of a 
hard-nosed appraisal of the most effec- 
tive means for preserving our basic na- 
tional security interests. That is why it 
has received consistent support on both 
sides of the aisle. Like most of you, I 
have supported foreign aid legislation 
because, if one thing is clear, it is that 
the cost to the taxpayer of foreign aid 
is negligible compared to the economic 
and human costs of maintaining the U.S. 
troops that would be required around 
the globe to maintain non-Communist 
governments in power if those govern- 
ments were unable to lead their people 
to a higher standard of living. It is also 
negligible compared to the peril of losing 
the vast populations and resources of the 
underdeveloped countries to the Commu- 
nist bloc. 

Sometimes, the burdens of free world 
leadership weigh heavily on us. We are 
engaged in a desperate struggle with a 
powerful and clever enemy that pursues 
its vicious objectives in a multitude of 
forms. Wise enough to avoid a major 
war with the most powerful country in 
the world—the United States—the Reds 
seek victory through trade, aid, and sub- 
version. Because we are thus not en- 
gaged in a struggle that assumes the 
traditional form of massive armies locked 
in mortal combat, it has been more 
difficult for the American people to com- 
prehend the urgency of the programs we 
have legislated which are designed to 
counter this protean threat. But though 
it has been difficult, the vast majority of 
Americans have, with amazing quickness, 
come to appreciate the importance of 
these complex programs, like foreign aid, 
with which we are giving the Commies a 
bout of competition they are finding 
pretty painful. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, as the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
has stated, makes in order the consid- 
eration of the annual foreign aid author- 
ization bill, H.R. 11921, under an open 
rule, with 5 hours of general debate, fol- 
lowing which, of course, there will be the 
usual reading of the bill and amendments 
will be in order for consideration under 
the 5-minute rule. 

This is the same old story, as I said a 
moment ago, that we have heard year 
after year in this House, that we must 
spend a great many billions of dollars to 
give assistance and aid, in one form or 
another, to practically all of the nations, 
governments, and peoples of the world, 
with a limited few exceptions. 

Throughout the years I have been a 
Member of Congress, since these foreign 
aid programs were first instituted, we 
have been told annually if we would just 
adopt this particular piece of legislation, 
this particular foreign aid program, our 
problems in the world would be solved, 
we would soon be at peace with all the 
nations of the world, that our interna- 
tional troubles would be over; that pros- 
perity would sweep the continents of this 
old world of ours, and everything would 
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be all sweetness, light, happiness, and 
contentment. 

We have spent, as I recall, something 
better than $90 billion of American tax- 
payer funds in giving help and assistance 
to the peoples and the governments of 
other lands and other nations since 1946, 
or after the end of World War II. That, 
of course, does not include the billions 
we have spent and given away in that 
great holocaust called World War II. 

Yet, despite the fact we have spent 
these many billions, better than $90 bil- 
lion, every dollar of which has been bor- 
rowed at one time or another and is a 
part of the huge national debt we now 
owe, which required this House, by a 
bare or slight margin to recently vote 
for legislation to increase our national 
debt limit to $308 billion, we have fewer 
friends around the world today than 
when we started on these programs 16 
years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been convinced 
there has been untold waste and extrav- 
agance in connection with the adminis- 
tration of our foreign aid programs. In 
fact, practically everyone, every commit- 
tee of this Congress, and every Member 
of this House who has investigated, on 
the scene in foreign countries the use of 
our foreign aid funds, and the expendi- 
tures made under our foreign aid pro- 
grams, have come back with reports they 
have found great and intolerable waste 
and extravagance; that the administra- 
tion of these aid programs has been very 
poor, that we have gained but little bene- 
fit from them. 

There will be many issues here today 
as to just what we should do. There will 
be the question before the House, un- 
doubtedly, as we proceed in this debate, 
as to whether or not we should continue 
something that many of us believe is 
wrong; that is, furnishing aid, either 
military or economic—in many instances 
in the past it has been military aid—or 
even food and other substances that 
would help strengthen the economy of 
various countries, nations, and peoples 
who are controlled and dominated by 
communism, and are actually Commu- 
nist states, Communist nations, and 
Communist peoples. 

Of course our hearts bleed for those 
who may be hungry, for those who may 
need our help; yet I want to point out, if 
I may, that there has never been, in all 
human history, any nation, any govern- 
ment, or any people as generous to others 
as have been the United States of 
America and our own American people. 
No other nation, no other people, have 
ever done as much for others as we have 
done for the peoples and nations of other 
lands. 

And then, of course, we will have other 
questions arise. What about some of the 
so-called neutralist nations? I was 
rather amazed and startled the other day 
when I read a statement by Prime Min- 
ister Nehru of India—the man who has 
always talked about how he believes in 
peace, and how we must live in peace 
and must understand each other, and 
yet whose government, by force, invaded 
the little enclave of Goa, a Portuguese 
possession, and took it by force of arms, 
directly contrary to everything he had 
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preached throughout the years. This 
was from the head of a country to whom 
we have given billions of dollars, not mil- 
lions but billions upon billions of dollars, 
in foreign aid and assistance—attacking 
the United States in a speech before the 
Parliament of India, in which he said 
this country was “anti-Indian,” because 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
along with other representatives of other 
member nations of the U.N., had criti- 
cized the action of India and Nehru in 
the attack on Goa. And, of course, 
Nehru criticized also our questioning of 
his purchase of military planes from Rus- 
sia; our questioning of some of the activ- 
ities of the Indian Government against 
Pakistan and against Kashmir. Yet, 
this man and his government never once 
have stood with the United States and 
the free world against the actions of 
the Communist world whenever an issue 
was joined in the United Nations. India 
has always voted with the Communist 
bloc or has abstained from voting. The 
same thing is true of Indonesia. I could 
give you many other similar illustrations 
of the way our generosity has not been 
returned in kind, at least, by many of 
these nations that claim to be neutrals, 
but actually have not been in fact. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Briefly. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
have searched the Congressional Library 
and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, every 
periodical I could find, and there is no 
instance on record when Nehru or his 
hatchetman, Menon, have ever said a 
kind word for America or have voted 
with us in the Tower of Babel, the 
United Nations. They have never been 
on our side. We have already given 
them $3 billion. They are not neutral. 
They are against America, plain and 
simple. If you want to help somebody, 
we ought to help little Pakistan. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman. 
I think he is eminently correct, except I 
believe, if he checks on some of the other 
things given to India, that the total will 
run to about $5 billion. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am hoping that 
when we go into general debate careful 
attention will be given to the many 
problems that confront us in connection 
with this foreign aid authorization bill. 
It is my opinion, and I believe it is the 
view of the average American citizen, the 
time has come to wean some of these na- 
tions who have been taking of our sub- 
stance throughout the years and return- 
ing nothing in the way of friendship or 
support for the ideals of the free world, 
and the objective of the United States to 
attain peace in this world. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery] 5 minutes. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House. If you will recall, 
those of you who were present 1 year 
ago in August, we debated the mutual 
security bill on August 14, August 16, 17, 
and 18. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my impression 
that by authorizing a 5-year program 
we were thus disposing of an annual 
authorization for the mutual security 
program. But it appears that the De- 
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partment of State has thought up four 
or five more new programs, or new uses 
for the American dollar. Therefore, we 
have been asked today to authorize an 
additional $2 billion which includes an 
annual authorization of $600 million for 
the Alliance for Progress program with 
the Latin American nations. 

Now, really, ladies and gentlemen, we 
should all be very grateful that we are 
privileged to be present today because 
we are making history. If you have 
read this bill, you will observe that there 
are only 16 pages in the bill which in ad- 
dition to previous authorizations will 
amount to about $4 billion for fiscal 
1963. So, I think we are authorizing 
more money with less wordage than at 
any time since I have been a Member of 
the House of Representatives. I do not 
know if that means that that gives the 
Department of State more latitude in 
its operations and utilization of the 
funds, or whether it means we overcom- 
mitted the Congress to a 5-year program 
last year. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two special 
items in this bill to which I would like 
to call attention. One will observe that 
on pages 11 and 12 of the bill there is 
a section dealing with expropriation of 
property belonging to U.S. citizens or 
corporations in foreign nations. These 
provisions of the bill I think are written 
rather carefully because they provide 
that if the property of a U.S. citizen or 
U.S. corporation is expropriated without 
just compensation or if there are dis- 
criminatory taxes levied against the 
U.S. property, the President shall sus- 
pend aid authorized in this bill to that 
particular country. But then comes 
along two more lines which completely 
negate this, in my opinion, because it 
further provides that the President may 
suspend this particular provision if he 
concludes that withholding this aid to 
those particular countries who have ex- 
propriated U.S. property would adversely 
affect the national interest. This lan- 
guage should be amended to restrict the 
descretion of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would 
like to merely suggest careful consid- 
eration of one more item. I would hope 
that some members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will address themselves 
to this point during the general debate. 
We have had a sugar bill on the floor 
twice now in the last 2 weeks. Yet we 
are advised by the press that we are not 
through with it yet, that there will be 
a bill back before the House again fur- 
ther amending or supplementing the 
action the House has taken with respect 
to the sugar program for 1963, and 4 
years hence. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
sugar program, the sugar bill, the sugar 
authorization, is becoming completely 
involved in the mutual security bill. 
Now, what justification there is or how 
the national interest is served by com- 
mingling the Sugar Act—the provisions 
of the Sugar Act—with the mutual se- 
curity bill, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. So I would hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that in the deliberations that will fol- 
low, some knowledgeable Member—and 
of course they are all very knowledge- 
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able, the members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee—I would hope that they 
might address themselves to this point 
so those of us can understand why dis- 
contented countries, countries that take 
issue with what the judgment of the Con- 
gress has been in relation to sugar allo- 
cations, should further plead for further 
consideration in what amounts to foreign 
aid. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot come to any 
other conclusion when I read in the 
paper that after we have authorized as 
much sugar procurement as is deter- 
mined to be needed for 1 year, the other 
body has provided by an amendment to 
a separate House bill that the President 
may acquire 150,000 more tons. It 
would seem to me that that would merely 
supplement the Mutual Security pro- 
gram and should be charged to that 
program, and not under the guise of a 
commodity that is in short supply. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the rule. I assume the rule will be 
adopted. However, I hope several 
amendments will be seriously considered 
by the House. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say that I just came from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and their figures 
show that in the last few years something 
over $6 billion in U.S. gold has gone over- 
seas. I have become convinced that this 
program not only is wasteful and costly, 
but that by injecting ourselves into the 
internal affairs of foreign countries it has 
become downright dangerous. 

I wanted to make this observation at 
this time, but we will hear more of it 
when the appropriation aspects of this 
matter come before the House. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much. I intended in 
my extemporaneous remarks on this rule 
to mention the fact that I thought the 
foreign-aid program has done more to 
make unfavorable our balance-of-pay- 
ments position with foreign countries 
than any other single activity this Gov- 
ernment has carried on at any time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, first of all 
I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] for the excellent 
statement he has made in connection 
with the opening of debate on this an- 
nual multibillion dollar giveaway bill. 
This bill used to be regarded as the credit 
card and passport to Utopia, but that 
place in the sun of a foreign Utopia was 
usurped about 10 days ago by the free 
trade bill. This is in effect the second 
major foreign giveaway bill that we will 
have considered in a matter of about 10 
days. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time, 
although 5 hours of general debate is 
provided under the rule, because I have 
had a little experience with what hap- 
pens when the foreign giveaway bill 
comes to the House floor. Somehow or 
other, as with the 8 hours of general 
debate on the free trade bill, the time 
disappears and is shortchanged quite fre- 
quently. I did manage to get 3 minutes 
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during general debate on the free trade 
bill and I know that when my cousin, the 
distinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp], gets busy on the annual for- 
eign giveaway bill, the minority share 
of the 5 hours of general debate will dis- 
appear all too rapidly. So I asked for 
this time that I may propound a few 
questions concerning the bill, either to my 
distinguished cousin, or to some other 
member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

First of all, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota or some 
member of the committee why there is 
a civil rights provision in the bill? 

Mr. JUDD. Because there has been 
discrimination against American citi- 
zens in some countries receiving Ameri- 
can aid. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
can help me out with some information 
in connection with the Alliance for 
Progress gimmick on page 5. Please 
note lines 17 through 20: 

The President is authorized to furnish 
assistance on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine in order to promote the 
economic development of countries and 
areas in Latin America. 


Why this delegation of power to the 
President? This is another untram- 
meled, unconscionable delegation of 
power to a President of the United 
States. Why? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman will have 
to ask that question of those who in- 
sisted on that language. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to that language? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, I believe that guide- 
lines should be spelled out for the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to have his 
support when I offer an amendment to 
strike it out. 

Mr. JUDD. In committee I offered 
some amendments that I thought would 
tighten up and improve some of the con- 
ditions in the bill. They did not carry. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 8, section 253 
under “Fiscal Provisions,” does that 
make this now a revolving fund? 

Mr. JUDD. It does with respect to 
that particular program, title VI, which 
has to do with the Alliance for Progress. 

Mr. GROSS. So that with respect to 
the alleged loans made to South Ameri- 
can countries, if the money is repaid, it 
does not go back to the U.S. Treasury; it 
goes into a bigger and better fund, to be 
loaned to these people; is that correct? 

Mr. JUDD. I do not know that it will 
be a bigger and better fund but receipts 
from loans will go back into the fund 
and can be used for the same purposes 
for which the original funds were made 
available. 

Mr. GROSS. I presume that is the 
reason points of order were waived 
against this section? 

Mr. JUDD. That is probable. I hope 
we will get more money back in repay- 
ment of principal plus interest than we 
spend, and thus make the fund bigger. 
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That would be an outcome devoutly to 
be hoped for. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
me how much is in this bill? How much 
do you ask be appropriated by this bill? 
I know the gentleman will be asked this 
question later, or somebody will be, and 
we might as well get started now. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman will find 
on the second page of the committee re- 
port, a summary of the amounts re- 
quested, the amounts the committee au- 
thorized, and the amounts the committee 
reduced. 

Mr. GROSS. How much is in the bill 
now? 

Mr. JUDD. One billion, nine hundred 
and fifteen million, four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, plus an authorization for 
development loans in Latin America in 
succeeding years. 

Mr. GROSS. But what is the total of 
this bill? 

Mr. JUDD. It depends on whether the 
gentleman means what we are authoriz- 
ing for appropriation right now or 
whether he means authorization for ap- 
propriation in the next 3 years if suffi- 
cient evidence in support thereof is 
presented. 

Mr. GROSS. What are you asking 
for? Is it $4, $5, or $6 billion? It is well 
above $4 billion, is it not? 

Mr. JUDD. Five billion, six hundred 
and sixty-eight million, five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that an increase over 
last year? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I think it should be 
kept in mind that this $4,668,500,000 that 
is carried in this authorization bill either 
directly or indirectly does not include 
the $6,600 million, the estimated amount 
which was carried over into this fiscal 
year of unexpended, perhaps obligated, 
some of them, but unexpended foreign- 
aid funds, so that altogether there would 
be $11 billion involved in the foreign- 
aid program carried over and author- 
ized by the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. To make it complete, ac- 
tually this bill authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $1,915,400,000, as I said earlier. 
The total of $4,668,500,000 is arrived at 
by adding the $2,753,100,000 authorized 
last year, as the gentleman will recall. 

Mr. GROSS. While the gentleman is 
on his feet, included in the provision 
that apparently is designed to stop aid 
to countries that nationalize or expro- 
priate property, American investments, 
in foreign countries, we find this lan- 
guage, “unless the President determines 
such suspension to be inconsistent with 
the national interest.” Does the gentle- 
man agree with that kind of language? 

Mr. JUDD. No. I might say that in 
committee I proposed language which 
would say that aid would be banned un- 
less the President determines it is vital 
to the security of the United States. 
That is stronger, but my amendment 
did not prevail. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman offer 
an amendment or support an amentment 
to knock out this provision? 
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Mr. JUDD. There may be such an 
amendment offered: But I hope some- 
thing like my original amendment will 
be adopted, because I believe the restric- 
tions should be tighter, but not absolute. 
I believed that under previous adminis- 
trations, and I believe so under this ad- 
ministration. 

Some will say that we are trying to tie 
the hands of the President. No, we are 
trying to give him the authority he 
ought to have as the person charged by 
our Constitution with the direction of 
our foreign affairs, but with the Con- 
gress retaining its proper control over 
these funds, I have said this each year 
that we have had this matter up and it 
is a position I still maintain, 

Mr. GROSS. Is this not approxi- 
mately the same language as is contained 
in the Battle Act, and the Battle Act is 
almost a dead letter because no Presi- 
dent has seen fit to enforce its provisions 
in the matter of selling strategic ma- 
terials to Communist nations and Com- 
munist satellite nations? 

Mr, JUDD. Iam sorry we do not have 
our papers here yet because the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is not in charge 
of the debate at the moment, but it is 
my recollection that the language of the 
Battle Act is stronger than this lan- 
guage. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. Was this bill sup- 
posed to come up today? Was it not pro- 
gramed for tomorrow? Was not the 
gentleman under the impression that it 
was to come up tomorrow? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I was advised at least 
3 weeks ago that it was coming up to- 
day, the 9th of July. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentle- 
woman from New York IMrs. ST. 
GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill comes before us again and 
again, and I can only say when it comes 
up, as it does, and as it passes every 
year, I am reminded of a story of a 
Chinaman who was out in a junk in a 
fog. He heard a big ship close by blow- 
ing its fog horn and he said, She blow 
and she blow and she blow, but the fog 
she come in just the same.” And I think 
the fog comes in here just the same too. 

Now we were very successful once in a 
foreign aid program that I certainly 
have never quarreled with, and I wish it 
had been followed more closely there- 
after. That was the Marshall plan. The 
Marshall plan set out to do a job. It set 
a time limit in which that job could be 
done and accomplish its purpose. West- 
ern Europe today is a monument to the 
strength of that plan. Since then it has 
been our custom to continue pouring 
money out all over the world under the 
very mistaken impression—and we all 
agree that it is a mistaken impression— 
this is no new idea of mine that has sud- 
denly been discovered—we know full 
well it has not made us friends and on 
the contrary, in many instances, it has 
made us ridiculous. 

The other day in the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service we were 
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hearing testimony on raising the sala- 
ries of postal and civil service employees. 
These things have dragged on for many 
moons. I asked a witness who also hap- 
pens to be a distinguished member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs how 
much he thought the most lavish bill 
for the raising of these salaries would 
cost this Government and cost us tax- 
payers. He replied it would amount 
to $2 billion. I then asked him if he did 
not believe it would be quite a simple 
thing to save at least $2 billion in waste 
in this particular foreign aid bill, And 
after talking, as we always do when we 
are questioned about something that is 
near to our heart, for several minutes, 
my distinguished colleague was obliged 
to admit it would not be very difficult to 
tighten this thing up and save at the 
very least $2 billion. 

In the minority report, it is stated, and 
I think wisely so: 

Individual committee members, as well as 
a committee staff survey team, have made 
visits overseas within the last year. Their 
findings are an impressive catalog of poor 
planning and faulty administration, Nine 
years ago the undersigned made an extensive 
trip to study our program abroad. Upon 
their return they reported that money is the 
measure of our interest, not the yardstick 
of our success. 


I think that is something that we 
should bear in mind when this bill comes 
up for amendment on the floor of this 
House. 

Another thing I think we should look 
into and also consider for amendment 
is the whole program for the Alliance 
for Progress. The Alliance for Progress 
is a magnificent title. Nobody can op- 
pose it, but I would like to ask the Mem- 
bers of this House to just take a few 
minutes and ask themselves: What 
progress? Just recently, since the Alli- 
ance has supposedly gone into effect, we 
have seen Brazil, Argentina, and Peru 
all go over more and more firmly to 
military dictatorships. It may well be 
that military dictatorship is the type of 
government those countries desire, but 
it was hardly my idea of an alliance for 
progress to strengthen and build up mili- 
tary dictatorships south of the border. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House of the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11921) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11921, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the President has 
asked the Congress to provide $4,878,- 
500,000 for fiscal 1963 to carry on the 
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foreign aid program. In addition, he 
asked for a total authorization of $2,400 
million for the 3-year period including 
fiscal years 1964, 1965, and 1966 for the 
Alliance for Progress. 

H.R. 11921 deals with only part of 
these funds. It includes a total author- 
ization of $1,915,400,000 for fiscal 1963 
and authorizes appropriations of $600 
million a year for each of the 3 fiscal 
years 1964, 1965, and 1966 for the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

In addition to the funds authorized 
in this bill, the President is asking for 
$2,753,100,000 against authorizations 
made last year. 

This bill includes authorizations for 
eight specific purposes. The Executive 
requested $2,125,400,000 for these eight 

purposes. The committee authorized 
$1,915,400,000—a cut of $210 million. 
In addition, the committee cut the au- 
thorizations for 3 future years for the 
Alliance for Progress $200 million a 
year—a, total of $600 million. 

If you add the Alliance for Progress 
funds for 3 fiscal years after 1963, the 
total authorization in this bill is $3,715, 
400,000. 

The President’s request for funds for 
fiscal 1963 to finance foreign aid opera- 
tions is larger than his request last year, 
$4,762,500,000, and substantially larger 
than the $3,914,600,000 which Congress 
appropriated for fiscal 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that there 
are those who will say that this bill, au- 
thorizing this large sum of money, is 
not realistic. I have heard it said that 
the President and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee should have given considera- 
tion to the widespread dissatisfaction 
with the foreign aid program and to the 
frequent criticisms of its operation which 
appear, and that the President, instead 
of asking for more money than he re- 
quested last year, should have reex- 
amined the nature and scope of the 
foreign assistance program, and that 
committee, instead of being satisfied 
with a 10-percent cut in the funds au- 
thorized for fiscal 1963, should have 
insisted on a drastic revision of the pro- 
gram. 

Now, I am sure that the President is 
aware that there is criticism of the for- 
eign aid program, and I can assure the 
House that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs not only is aware of this criti- 
cism, but as a result of its own investiga- 
tions, has assured itself that at least 
some of the criticism is justified. 

Let me say a word about the nature of 
these criticisms and the extent to which 
they are justified. 

One category of criticism is that we 
are going at the job of fighting the cold 
war, carrying on our foreign policy and 
operating the foreign aid program in the 
wrong way; that our generalship is bad, 
and that our money is being spent for the 
wrong things. 

Most of the other criticisms have to do 
with waste, inefficiency, and poor man- 
agement in the conduct of foreign aid 
operations. 

The attention given by the press and 
by commentators to the words and the 
acts of the leaders of Yugoslavia, Indo- 
nesia, India, and some of the recently 
emerged African countries, tends to leave 
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the impression that most of our foreign 
aid money is being spent for the benefit 
of governments who do not appreciate it, 
who are not sure whether they are for or 
against communism, and who find more 
that is wrong with U.S. policy than that 
there is to approve. 

Now let me urge the Members of the 
House to be realistic and to face the 
facts. This bill contains an authoriza- 
tion of $440 million for what is called 
supporting assistance. Seventy-five per- 
cent of this total is programed for five 
countries which are cooperating with the 
United States in maintaining military 
forces for defense against Communist 
aggression which forces are substantially 
larger than these nations could afford 
to support if they had to depend on their 
own resources. I am talking about such 
countries as Turkey, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. All five of these countries to which 
75 percent of the supporting assistance 
money goes are on the edges of the Sino- 
Soviet empire and are directly faced with 
the threat of Soviet aggression. 

Is it bad strategy to provide economic 
aid to these nations which have allied 
themselves with us in standing up 
against Communist aggression and which 
count on our support? I do not believe 
that there is anyone who feels that it 
would be sound cold war strategy to 
abandon these governments by termi- 
nating our assistance to them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-four 
Members are present; not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 148] 

Addabbo Flood Magnuson 
Alford Fogart Martin, Mass. 
Andersen Fountain Merrow 

Minn Frazier Miller, 
Anfuso Friedel George P. 
Auchincloss Giaimo Miller, N.Y 
Baker Gilbert Minshall 
Barrett Glenn Moorhead, Pa 
Barry Granahan Morrison 
Bass, N. H. rant Multer 
Bennett, Mich. Gray Murphy 
Betts Green, Oreg Nix 
Blitch Green, Pa. Norrell 
Boggs Griffin Osmers 
Bolling Hall Peterson. 
Bonner Hansen Philbin 
Boykin Harris Pike 
Brademas Harrison, Va. Pillion 
Bromwell Harrison, Wyo. Powell 
Broyhill Hays Price 
Buckley Healey Purcell 
Byrnes, Wis Hemphill Rains 
Cahill Hiestand Randall 
Carey Hoffman, Ill. Reece 
Celler Hoffman, Mich. Riley 
Chelf Horan Rivers, Alaska 
Church Ichord, Mo. Roberts, Ala. 
Coad Jennings Robison 
Colmer Jones, Mo Rodino 
Cook Kearns Rogers, Tex. 
Cooley Keogh Rosenthal 
Corman Kilb Rostenkowski 
Curtis, Mass. King, Calif Saund 
Davis, Kite! Scranton 

James C Kluczynski Selden 
Davis, Tenn Knox Shelley 
Dawson Kowalski Sheppard 
Delaney Laird Shipley 
Diggs Landrum Smith, Calif. 
Dingeil Lane Smith, Iowa 
Donohue Lesinski Spenoe 
Dooley Libonati Taber 
Evins McCulloch Teague, Tex 
Farbstein McSween Thompson, La 
Fino Macdonald Thompson, N.J 


Thornberry Van Zandt Willis 

Tuck Wallhauser Wilson, Calif. 
Utt Whalley Wright 
Vanik Wickersham Young 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 11921, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 290 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] is 
recognized, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Committee rose, I was discussing 
supporting assistance. The normal cate- 
gory of supporting assistance also in- 
cludes a small amount of money we pay 
a few governments for oversea bases. 
This amounts to about 77 percent of the 
money in supporting assistance. 

Again I want to say I do not believe 
anyone will argue that foreign aid money 
has been misspent when it provides eco- 
nomic assistance so that we may have 
military bases located in strategic loca- 
tions overseas. 

This category of supporting assistance 
also includes a small amount of money 
for those few governments who insist 
on some sort of compensation on the 
part of the United States for the right 
to maintain military bases within their 
territory. Most of the foreign nations 
where we have bases do not require such 
compensation. They regard themselves 
as our allies and are glad to make such 
contributions as they are able to the 
common defense. But, there are a few 
nations who are not allied with us and 
who take the position that we must do 
something for them in return for the 
right to maintain our bases. 

Let me say again that I do not be- 
lieve there is anyone who would argue 
that our foreign aid money is being mis- 
spent because we provide economic as- 
sistance to countries in order to have 
military bases at strategic locations 
overseas. 

The largest authorization contained in 
this bill is $600 million for the Alliance 
for Progress for fiscal year 1963, together 
with authorizations of similar amounts 
for the fiscal years 1964, 1965, and 1966. 
I wonder how many critics of our cold 
war strategy are prepared to argue that 
it is a mistake for us to offer substantial 
economic assistance to our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

Everyone is aware of the widespread 
dissatisfaction and unrest among the 
masses of the population in that area. 
Everyone is aware that the Communists 
are going all out to take advantage of 
this unrest in an effort to follow the Cu- 
ban pattern in other Latin American 
countries. The President is giving top 
priority to the effort to prevent Latin 
America from going Communist, and I 
am sure there are very few people who 
disagree with that policy. I am sure 
that the Congress and the American 
people want the President to have all 
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the money that he can use effectively 
for this purpose. 

This bill also includes an authoriza- 
tion of $300 million for development 
grants and technical assistance. This 
category of aid provides the funds for 
continuing the point 4 type of opera- 
tion. This money goes o the less deyel- 
oped countries which lack the engineers, 
technicians and other skilled personnel 
to evaluate and develop their resources. 
Many of these countries are just starting 
out as independent nations. Their gov- 
ernments are inexperienced and unso- 
phisticated. Many of them do not know 
much about the evils of international 
communism and most of them are more 
afraid of foreign domination than any- 
thing else. 


In general, it is our policy to assist 
such nations with their economic devel- 
opment without insisting that they sign 
up with us in the cold war. If we do not 
offer them this opportunity, the only 
alternative would be for them to follow 
the road leading to communism, not 
by deliberate choice but by force of 
circumstances. 

The other large authorizations in this 
bill are $275 million for the contingency 
fund and $148,900,000 for U.S. voluntary 
contributions to a number of interna- 
tional organizations. 

There are a few who fail to recognize 
that in the world in which we live, where 
almost every day we face a new crisis, a 
contingency fund for dealing with un- 
foreseen emergencies is absolutely neces- 
sary. There can be disagreement as to 
how large such a contingency fund should 
be. Experience with the use of the con- 
tingency fund in the past indicates that 
much of the contingency fund money 
has been spent for purposes other than 
meeting emergencies. With this in 
mind, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
cut the Executive request for $400 mil- 
lion for the contingency fund to $275 
million. We believe that this amount 
can be justified as a necessary provision 
so that we can meet new problems 
promptly when they occur. 

The sum authorized for U.S. con- 
tributions to international organiza- 
tions is determined by the budgets voted 
by these organizations to which the 
United States belongs. If we fail to 
make these contributions, we will be re- 
garded as being in default. In view of 
the present world situation, this would 
be a bad time to find ourselves in such 
a situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that I have 
amply demonstrated that if you take a 
realistic look at the money in this bill 
in terms of cold war strategy, we are not 
authorizing its expenditure for the 
wrong things. 

We cannot win the cold war if we 


pull out of the Alliance for Progress and 
tell our neighbors to the south that from 
now on they must go it alone. 

We cannot win the cold war if we drive 
the new countries of Asia and Africa into 
the Soviet bloc. 

I do not mean to say or to imply that 
there are no valid criticisms of the use 
of our foreign aid money. I think we 
should always treat our friends and allies 
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better than we treat governments who 
constantly complain about our policies 
and straddle basic issues. We should 
make sure that governments which ex- 
propriate U.S. property without prompt 
and adequate compensation do not find 
that they are better off as a result. Let 
me point out that this bill contains a 
comprehensive and carefully worked out 
provision dealing with this matter. 

I believe that Congress has not only a 
right but an obligation to make known 
to the Executive how it stands on policy 
as well as on practice. In this connec- 
tion let me remind you that existing law 
clearly expresses the opposition of Con- 
gress to providing aid to Communist 
countries and to giving assistance to Yu- 
goslavia. Let me make the point, how- 
ever, that it is one thing to make the 
President aware of the position of the 
Congress on important issues, but it is 
another thing to tie the President's 
hands so that he cannot take necessary 
action to meet critical problems. 

We all recognize that we cannot spell 
out in legislation the strategy and con- 
duct for a hot war, and I am convinced 
that this is equally true of a cold war. 
Congress cannot see in advance what 
will happen nor determine the appropri- 
ate action to take. 

One particular danger which we 
should avoid is for the Congress to take 
action which will drive any nation into 
the Soviet bloc. If a government, after 
waivering, bargaining, or maneuvering, 
makes its own choice to join the Commu- 
nists, we can regret such action and per- 
haps feel that our policies have failed. 
There is no advantage to the United 
States, however, in forcing a waiverer to 
stop waivering and to go Communist. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say a word 
about waste, inefficiency, and poor ad- 
ministration in connection with the for- 
eign aid program. I can report with 
confidence that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is reasonably well informed on 
such matters. We have, during the last 
couple of years, added to our staff two 
top accountants with years of oversea 
experience with the General Accounting 
Office, and we receive from them con- 
tinual reports of deficiencies in our for- 
eign aid operations. Some of these re- 
ports have been published. We take up 
with the Executive all the evidence of 
waste and inefficiency which we collect, 
and then from time to time check up on 
the remedial action which the admin- 
istrators of our foreign aid program have 
taken. 

In this connection, let me point out 
one thing: All the 20 top officials of the 
Agency for International Development 
are new and many of the chiefs of the 
oversea missions are being replaced. If 
new blood is needed to correct the short- 
comings of the program, we are getting 
it. 

I do not think we should expect mir- 
acles. The new people are finding the 
going harder than they anticipated. It 
takes skill and experience to run a for- 
eign aid program, and there are not 
enough qualified people. The new of- 
ficials are beginning to take hold, how- 
ever, and the committee has found them 
receptive to our reports. They appear 
to be more anxious to correct deficien- 
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cies than to defend past actions. I be- 
lieve we can look to an improvement in 
the administration of the program. 

No one is ever satisfied with the prog- 
ress of a war while it is being fought. 
Victory is the only conclusive evidence 
that our strategy is right. The way to 
cure dissatisfaction with our cold war ef- 
fort is not to quit or to reduce our effort. 
There were a lot of dissatisfied people in 
this country in the trying days of 1943. 
A cold war must inevitably be long drawn 
out. The way to get quick and decisive 
results is to change the cold war to a hot 
war. We have to reconcile ourselves to 
the frustrations of the slower and less 
decisive course which all of us prefer. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, let me say 
that this is a realistic bill. Let us face 
the facts concerning foreign aid, but let 
us face all the facts. The big money au- 
thorized in this bill goes to key programs, 
the vital importance of which everyone 
must recognize. You cannot carry on a 
cold war without money, and you cannot 
win the cold war without foreign aid. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. I would like to ask the 
gentleman in regard to this $148.9 mil- 
lion appropriation for fiscal 1963: Is 
not a great majority of that sum to be 
used by the United Nations in its pro- 
grams? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is used by interna- 
tional organizations most of which are 
affiliated with the UN. The United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund is included. The 
United Nations economic assistance to 
the Congo is here. Our contribution to 
the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Fund is in here. 

Mr. HARSHA. The great bulk goes to 
the United Nations? 

Mr. MORGAN. It goes to the inter- 
= organizations to which we be- 
ong. 

Mr. HARSHA. In addition to that, 
we have our assessed share for the sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, we have our reg- 
ular assessment to the United Nations, 
not included in this fund. 

Mr. HARSHA. How much does that 
amount to? 

Mr. MORGAN. Thirty-two percent 
of the budget. The budget of the United 
Nations is about $74 million, and 32 per- 
cent would be our assessed share. 

Mr. HARSHA. In addition we con- 
tribute to some 65 different international 
organizations for which funds are not 
in this bill; do we not? 

Mr. MORGAN. We belong to many 
international organizations, funds for 
which are not included in this bill; that 
is correct. 

Mr. HARSHA. And those funds vary 
with the different departments’ and 
agencies’ budgets; do they not? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HARSHA. Does the gentleman 
happen to know how much they amount 
to? 

Mr. MORGAN. Many of the annual 
budgets are smaller amounts. I would 
not know the total, sir. 

Mr. HARSHA. This sum does in no 
way reflect upon the so-called bond 
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issue; it is not commingled with the 
bond issue. That is to be in addition to 
these funds? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is to be in a 
separate piece of legislation. None of 
the funds in this bill are for the same 
purposes as the bond issue. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. ADAIR. Along the line of the 
questions just put, is it not also true 
that out of the President’s Contingency 
Fund sums may be paid to the United 
Nations or its agencies? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Contingency 
Fund could be used for this purpose to 
meet emergencies. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the United Nations 
raided the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, UNICEF, lately for money to sup- 
port the United Nations? j 

Mr. MORGAN. I think there has 
some borrowing from some of the inter- 
national funds. I am not certain 
whether the Children’s Fund has been 
involved or not. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, it has been in the 
past, I can say to the gentleman. Money 
has been taken from the Children’s 
Fund. I thought this was a sacrosanct 
fund; that it was for the purpose of aid- 
ing children of the downtrodden all over 
the world, and yet we find it goes to the 
support of bar north and bar south at 
United Nations headquarters. Does the 
gentleman think it is good business to 
allow the Children’s Fund to be used to 
aid this polyglot setup in New York? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think there has been 
a small amount borrowed from the Chil- 
dren's Fund. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. We have been assured 
that borrowing from those various funds 
took place only when the U.N. faced a 
situation such as a businessman faces 
when he has a major payment coming 
due on the ist of July and he runs out of 
cash 30 days or so ahead of that date. 
He goes to the bank and gets a 30-day 
loan to carry him over until his payment 
will be received. We were told that the 
borrowings from these various funds, 
which I myself do not like even in these 
circumstances, were due to the fact the 
U.N. was short of money because of the 
Congo and other operations. They 
knew that certain payments were com- 
ing due on certain days in the near fu- 
ture, and they borrowed funds which 
were not needed at that time by the 
Children’s Fund and several others to 
carry the U.N. through until the regular 
payments were received. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so I may ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Have we been oversup- 
plying UNICEF with money to the ex- 
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tent that it has such funds that it can 
finance these super-duper organizations? 

Mr. JUDD. No, I do not think we 
have been oversupplying them. But 
UNICEF expenditures were so scheduled 
that the money was not going to be 
needed until some months later, which 
happens in the operations of any organ- 
ization. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, what happens to the poor 
children who are starving? 

Mr. JUDD. I can assure the gentle- 
man from Iowa that no funds that were 
programed for taking care of children 
during the particular period were taken 
away and used for other purposes, even 
temporarily. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says 
none of the funds were taken away, even 
temporarily? 

- Mr. JUDD. No; I said that funds that 

were needed for care for children in that 
period of time were not taken away and 
used for other purposes, even tem- 
Porarily. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, evidently the need 
is not very great. 

Mr. JUDD. The need is spread over 
a period of 12 months. When it receives 
its money in the beginning of the year, 
it does not need some of that money 
until the 6th, 8th, or 10th month and, 
therefore, some of the funds were avail- 
able for temporary use for other pur- 
poses. None of the operations of 
UNICEF or specialized agencies were in 
anywise impaired, so we were assured. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Even though it has 
been stated by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] that the borrowing 
from UNICEF has not actually affected 
the operations of UNICEF, it has caused 
serious doubt throughout the United 
States over the whole procedure under 
which the UNICEF funds are admin- 
istered. For example, I think every 
Member present knows that on Hal- 
loween there was a concerted drive, na- 
tionwide, to get youngsters to go around 
the various districts with collection boxes 
for UNICEF. Many of these little chil- 
dren were being subjected to very serious 
objections this last October because of 
the reports that had been heard about 
the funds being diverted to other parts 
of the United Nations; that if the United 
Nations desires to protect this source of 
voluntary contribution, it seems to me 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee 
should make the Department of State 
fully aware that this source of voluntary 
contribution is likely to be greatly re- 
stricted or eliminated if they use these 
funds for any other purpose, no matter 
how soon they are paid back. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is my understand- 
ing that the borrowing was from the 
balance on hand collected from the reg- 
ular assessment, and was not from the 
funds collected by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The borrowing was from the 
regular assessments paid by the coun- 
tries. This would include the assessment 
of $12 million, paid in by the United 
States. But the borrowing was not from 
the voluntary contributions that went 
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into the UNICEF fund. The borrowing 
was only from funds on hand but not 
yet needed by the children’s fund to pay 
its expenses. It was able to pay its bills 
when they came due. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr, WINSTEAD. I would like to ask 
about section 101 of the bill. Are we 
inserting some new language in this bill 
on page 2 thereof? 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman will 
go back to the Ramseyer print of the 
bill he will see that this is just an 
extension of the “freedom of navigation” 
amendment that was written into the 
original act. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I do not understand 
who is going to make judgment on the 
question whether. a community or a 
country discriminates against some of 
our citizens because of race, creed or 
color. Who will make that decision, the 
State Department? 

Mr. MORGAN. Under this provision 
the Secretary of State would make the 
determination. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. What is the neces- 
sity for the additional language? 

Mr. MORGAN. We have had Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress who have 
traveled in various areas of the 
world and were refused entrance to cer- 
tain countries which are receiving our 
aid under this program. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I will be frank with 
the gentleman. I do not know that I 
want to interfere very much with some 
of those countries, but I do not see the 
necessity of having this language in this 
bill. We have not been carrying that 
language. This seems to me to be 
nothing more than political propaganda 
at home to try to satisfy certain groups 
of people broadcasting all over the world 
that there is a great deal of friction and 
confusion here, that does not exist. I 
do not see any sense to it myself. 

Mr. MORGAN. The committee has 
received testimony that Members of 
Congress traveling on official duties were 
refused admission to two or three coun- 
tries in the Middle East. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. What kind of offi- 
cial duties were the Members perform- 
ing when they were refused admission? 

Mr. MORGAN. A Member of Congress 
was refused entrance to several countries 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Why should we 
continue to give them aid? We can 
withhold aid, if the conditions justify it, 
without writing this provision into this 
bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. This amendment puts 
a limitation on the aid, if the condition 
continues. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Ido not see why we 
need an amendment. It seems to me we 
should have enough judgment ourselves 
to cut off aid if our officials have been 
mistreated by some other country. 

Mr. MORGAN. Under the amend- 
ment, we are supposed to take into ac- 
count such discrimination in determin- 
ing the amount of aid we make available. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, at this 
point I want to congratulate my chair- 
man for the magnificent way he han- 
dled the committee during the consid- 
eration of this bill. I should like to 
comment on the matter just brought up. 
I am one of those who has been long op- 
posed to any aid to countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, and to any country which 
did not live up to those principles on 
which our country was founded. 

With reference to the Member of 
Congress or several Members of Congress 
who sought to go into certain areas of 
the Middle East, and whose right to do 
so was questioned because of their reli- 
gion, that was the issue which we at- 
tempted to deal with in this section of 
the bill. 

I offered an amendment which would 
cut off all aid to any country which did 
not respect the principles of freedom of 
travel, freedom of the press, freedom of 
worship, and the like, which are written 
into our Constitution and which were re- 
inforced and reaffirmed in the first 10 
amendments thereto. 

The committee adopted a rather 
strong amendment on this subject in the 
hope that the countries of the world 
would endeavor to eliminate infringe- 
ments on those freedoms and permit 
American citizens to travel freely to all 
the countries of the free world. I believe 
that amendment is in the bill before us, 
and I support it, although I wish it were 
more strongly worded; is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank my chairman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman has discussed previously 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma the 
very helpful assistance which the Agency 
for International Development has 
rendered during the past year through 
the medical assistance and health pro- 
gram known as Project Hope. In a pre- 
vious discussion of this legislation in the 
last Congress another spokesman for the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hays], made it very clear that funds 
within this bill were available under the 
provisions of section 214(b) involving 
American schools and hospitals abroad 
to assist in endeavors such as Project 
Hope. Some of the assistance which has 
been given to Project Hope during the 
last 12 months, as I understand, has 
come from contingency funds. I wanted 
to make sure in the discussion which 
the gentleman has given with regard to 
contingency funds that the committee 
still holds to the position which it stated 
earlier that these funds should be made 
available to Project Hope when merited. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. As I 
remember it a small amount of contin- 
gency fund money was used to fix up the 
vessel which was used but I am not sure 
whether this was during the last 12 
months. I am familiar with the Project 
Hope. I watched the mission last year, 
and I am very familiar with their pres- 
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ent mission. I feel that the money has 
been well used and I support the project. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARSHA. Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to say there were 
some uses of the contingency fund which 
the committee found were not proper, or 
at least were subject to criticism? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HARSHA, Will the gentleman tell 
us what those uses were? 

Mr. MORGAN. They are referred to 
in the committee report. The primary 
objection has been that some of the uses 
of contingency fund money did not in- 
volve emergencies, one of the uses we 
felt was doubtful was buying two book- 
mobiles for one small country. Another 
was using some of the contingency fund 
by transfer for administrative expenses. 

Mr. HARSHA. Does the gentleman 
know how much these misuses amounted 
to? 

Mr. MORGAN. They were a very 
small amount of money. I do not know 
exactly. 

Mr. HARSHA. Was there any gift of 
money to a country named Samoa? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, I believe that is 
where the two bookmobiles went. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I think the gentleman 
may have been on the floor when I spoke 
ontherule. I expressed some apprehen- 
sion then that this sugar program is 
being commingled with our mutual as- 
sistance program. Does the gentleman 
have any concern about that? Does he 
think it is a good policy to commingle 
these programs, or does he think it is 
so being administered? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am absolutely op- 
posed to commingling our sugar policy 
with the mutual security bill. 

Mr. AVERY. We considered the con- 
ference report on the sugar bill the 
other day, on a Saturday, as I recall. It 
was my understanding that bill was to 
provide all of the domestic demand that 
would be appropriate for sugar each year 
for the next 5 years. Yet we learn that 
the other body is bringing an amend- 
ment back here on a different House bill 
to provide another 150,000 tons of sugar. 
If we already have as much as we need, 
what else would that be but mutual 
security? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think there has been 
some criticism from the Latin American 
countries as to their quotas under the 
legislation passed by Congress a week 
ago Saturday. I am opposed to any at- 
tempt to tack it onto this legislation. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I should like to say at 
this point I would enjoy very much hav- 
ing the sugar bill brought here. I guar- 
antee that all countries which are anti- 
Communist would receive their proper 
quotas. 
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I would also like to urge that the Pub- ' 
lic.Law 480 programs be brought under 
the jurisdiction and review of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding about those 
programs. There is a great deal more 
money spent under Public Law 480 and 
relevant programs for the support of 
our domestic agriculture than under the 
foreign aid bill.. Over the years, Public 
Law 480 has been the real means for 
accumulating local currencies abroad for 
our Government. ‘So I think those op- 
posing this bill, who come from those 
areas of our country where the agricul- 
tural surpluses are so great, should con- 
sider their vote on this because of the 
very fact that the foreign aid programs 
aids and encourages the disposal of our 
farm surpluses abroad under Public Law 
480. 

Mr. AVERY. If the gentleman would 
yield, I would like to make this observa- 
tion. I am not particularly opposed to 
giving further consideration to these 
certain Latin American countries as far 
as sugar quotas are concerned, but I am 
becoming frustrated, if you please, I have 
been trying to support the Committee on 
Agriculture, and we came in here with 
two different bills and now we are told 
that neither of these bills is acceptable 
so far as the State Department is con- 
cerned. I assume they are bringing out 
an arrangement now under the mutual 
security bill, and then I object to it. 

Mrs. KELLY. I am not aware of the 
situation to which the gentleman refers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] has 
consumed 29 minutes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always interesting 
to come into the well of this House on 
this bill, we find so few people here. It 
is particularly interesting this year be- 
cause so few people seem to want to 
speak on it. Is it a demonstration of an 
apathy that can be very dangerous to the 
future of our country to say nothing of 
the future of the world? If so, one 
would certainly regret this being the 
case. 

The debate on foreign aid is just like 
the usually hearty annuals, the peren- 
nials and the decennials. It comes up 
and up and up each year, and each year 
somebody gets up, as one of my very dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Ohio did, and 
says, “We were told long ago that if we 
did this and this and this, it would be 
over in a short time—2 years or 5 years 
or 10 years.” We may have been told 
that by a few people, but anybody with 
any commonsense and any knowledge of 
the situation in the world would not have 
thought it—much less said it. The 
whole world went down into a very deep 
hole in its swing toward a new way of 
doing everything. We pulled some of it 
out with the Marshall plan. We pulled 
some more of it out with the Greek- 
Turkish aid program. Otherwise, Eu- 
rope would have been Communist with- 
out any question or doubt. Surely that 
is not anything to be ashamed of, rather 
should we be exceedingly proud. Of 
course, the fact is that we have made 
mistakes—who does not make mistakes? 
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Do you think the Standard Oil Co, and 
a few of the big concerns all over the 
world do not make mistakes? Of course 
they do, and they lose money. They lose 
some of their good personnel. Well, so 
do we; and I do not think this is so dif- 
ferent that it should make someone get 
up and say that we had better stop it all. 

There have been a great many argu- 
ments made in the course of the years 
about our deficiencies—the deficiencies 
of the program—its failures, its frustra- 
tions, its expectations. Seldom is any- 
thing said about its accomplishments. 
But our world is what it is today because 
we have given other countries aid. It 
seems to me that it would be very well 
if more people would leaf through the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
find out some of the cold facts—some 
good and some bad—and come up with 
a little clearer picture in their minds of 
what is going on in the world. 

It is invariable that the debate coin- 
cides with some dramatic crisis or some 
development abroad. This year is not 
any exception. The proponents seize on 
these events to argue that we must not 
weaken now while the opponents are 
equally firm in arguing that foreign aid 
has not produced the kind of world 
that we want or that we expected it 
would. 

I find it helpful in formulating my own 
views to back away from the discordant 
events of the present to take a longer 
view. 

If we could first know where we are and 
whither we are tending, we could then better 
judge what to do and how to do it. 


These words were uttered a hundred 
years ago by Abraham Lincoln but they 
sum up the dilemma we face today. 
They are an eloquent plea for perspec- 
tive—an ingredient that is so often lack- 
ing in our debate on foreign aid. 

I leave to others to discuss the details 
of the bill before the House. My concern 
is whether the foreign aid program ad- 
dresses itself to the symptoms or to the 
causes of our international problems, 

The symptoms show themselves in the 
daily crises that span the headlines. The 
harassed citizen, preoccupied with his 
immediate problems, despairs of under- 
standing and impatiently urges settle- 
ments and expects solutions. The ordi- 
nary citizen has a very hard time these 
days. I know we are all getting letters 
from him. He is frightened, he is dis- 
couraged, he is frustrated, he does not 
like what is going on. He does not know 
how to put his finger on just what it is 
or where it is. It is pretty hard for any 
of us in the Congress to put our hands 
down and pick up the quicksilver that 
is running around all around us, but I 
would think that anybody who really 
looks at life as it is today would realize 
that we are living in a century of con- 
stant ferment, and that peace will be the 
exception and not the norm in our life- 
time. I doubt if even the youngest of 
the Members here on the floor today will 
live to see any kind of real peace. That 
I can promise you. 

As I analyze our foreign aid program 
over the years it-is directed toward deal- 
ing with the two great challenges of our 
time. First is the persistent pressure of 
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communism; and second, the developing 
world of new nations. 

As individuals and as a Nation we are 
“against” communism. But what is the 
nature of our opposition? Too often it 
consists only of strong words and vig- 
orous resolutions of denunciation. Many 
of us make. ourselves into the “paper 
tigers” the Communists claim we are. 
We continue to refuse to face up to the 
facts of today and not admit that we are 
in a state of war. It is a state of war 
that neither words nor righteous indig- 
nation will halt. It is war. 

This is a struggle of minds. I have 
contended for a long time that we have 
not prepared ourselves or our oncoming 
generation at all adequately. The Rus- 
sians have, and unless we take a leaf 
from their book—and we should not be 
ashamed to do so—and find ways to out- 
distance them right speedily, we will be 
in a pretty pass. We are still arguing 
about whether schools shall teach any- 
thing about communism—it might be too 
dangerous. The only safety we have is 
to know everything we possibly can know 
about communism. The only security 
we can give our young is knowledge of 
what communism means, what it is, what 
it does to the countries it controls; and 
the answers here are in a passionate 
understanding of what it is that we as 
Americans believe and practice. 

History furnishes us numerous lessons 
upon which we ought to draw. The re- 
lentless refrain of Cato that “Carthage 
must be destroyed” went unheeded by 
those who thought they had reached a 
settlement with Rome. 

For more than a century Rome and 
Carthage coexisted. The Carthaginians 
carried on business as usual at the same 
time that they doubted Rome's ultimate 
objective. And Carthage was leveled. 
Does this contain a moral for us when 
Khrushchev says he will “bury us”? Or 
do we take comfort in his camaraderie 
with Benny Goodman at a Fourth of July 
reception? 

But the lesson does not end there. 
Rome itself was the source of law, the 
possessor of technical skills that made 
possible roads and aqueducts, the pro- 
genitor of public administration that 
wove distant lands into an empire. By 
any standard of its time Rome had a 
gross national product. Yet none of 
these qualities saved it from the ravages 
of the Vandals and the Visigoths who 
substituted determination and weapons 
for a gross national product. That is a 
lesson we had better look at. 

At other times other civilizations and 
countries succumbed to the pressures of 
those whose resources were sparse and 
whose talents were less developed. Na- 
tions with a high standard of living have 
been extinguished by nations with a low 
standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, the simple fact is that 
we are in a state of war today as much 
as we were on December 7, 1941. The 
present struggle demands of us the same 
sustained determination to fight to a 
finish. It is not enough that we arm our- 
selves. The global character of the con- 
flict requires that we deploy our re- 
sources in concert with those who share 
our views and values. 
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It seems to me it is quite impossible to 
continue the vacillating point of view 
that we have today. We must know 
what to think, what we believe, and we 
must go after it. 

The second and more recent focus of 
our foreign aid program is directed 
toward the emerging nations. The 
speed with which old imperial bonds 
have been replaced by new political en- 
tities is unparalleled in history. Some 
of these new nations may regroup them- 
selves much as the scattered colonies of 
our own country found greater strength 
in unity. What is important is their 
growing recognition that the mainte- 
nance of a political form of their own 
choosing is contingent upon the effec- 
tiveness of their domestic policies. 

Just to say they should not have be- 
come nations, that they should not have 
been taken into the United Nations over- 
night, as they were, does not help. I 
was in the United Nations in 1953 at the 
Eighth Assembly, and I tried my ut- 
most then to get the four or five large 
countries to sit down and see what could 
be developed by way of better leadership 
in the United Nations itself so that it 
would not happen as it has happened, 
that every little nation would come in 
and have as much to say as we. 

Are these new nations going to draw 
their inspiration from us? from the 
Chinese? or from the Russian Com- 
munists? 

The real and pressing confrontation 
of capitalism and communism is not in 
Washington or Moscow. It is in the 
scattered capitals of the underdeveloped 
countries around the world. 

It is difficult for us, committed as we 
have been to the strength of private ini- 
tiative, to acknowledge and to partici- 
pate in programs that are laid in a gov- 
ernmental framework. The simple fact 
is that for most of these nations there is 
no acceptable alternative to a large role 
for government. The challenge this 
poses for us is to direct our efforts in 
their development so that there will ul- 
timately emerge social and economic in- 
stitutions compatible with our interests. 
It took us 11 years, did it not? 

It is easy to dismiss a concern for 
these countries, to belittle their efforts 
and to discount their potentialities. Yet 
these are the uncommitted one-third of 
the world’s population. Is it not in our 
interest that we accept the challenge to 
provide them with leadership and as- 
sistance in this formative period of their 
national life? 

Of necessity these countries must tem- 
per their traditional outlook in the light 
of their new responsibilities. But so 
must we. The imagination and inven- 
tiveness which mark our scientific and 
technical advances must be applied with 
equal zeal in our assistance programs. 
We can plan with purpose for a better 
world. We did that when we under- 
took the Marshall plan. Our European 
allies are doing that in the process of 
developing the Common Market. The 
enlarged dimensions of the problems 
posed by the underdeveloped countries 
are not beyond our capabilities or capac- 
ity. I can think of no better way to 
hasten the abandonment of communism 
than to encourage the abundance of 
capitalism. 
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Mr. Chairman, in closing may I just 
say this: The foreign aid program has 
had its shortcomings. Committees of 
this House as well as individual Mem- 
bers have revealed some of them. I 
have no doubt that others will be dilated 
upon in the next few days. When 
deficiencies have been exposed in our 
agricultural or space programs, have we 
scuttled those programs? No. We have 
tried to eliminate the weaknesses. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs does not 
propose to scuttle its program, but it does 
propose to strengthen and to cut out the 
weaknesses and to change the personnel, 
where necessary, to do everything that 
is humanly possible to make this a con- 
structive force in the world. 

If we measure our national interest 
in decades and even centuries rather 
than months or years, are we not bound 
to employ our resources and skills wher- 
ever we find the opportunity? We have 
to devise a grand strategy that will en- 
compass those principles in our domestic 
and our foreign policies that best serve 
our national interest. 

Barbara Ward has eloquently ob- 
served that it is incumbent upon us to 
“challenge communism at its most vul- 
nerable point, saying to the world, we 
can give you cooperation, abundance, 
growth, more equal sharing—and we 
can give you freedom, too.” 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. KELLY] a moment ago 
stated, if my memory is correct, that the 
aid given by the United States to foreign 
countries under Public Law 480 probably 
exceeds the total of the other foreign aid. 
Is that a true statement? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I believe it is a true 
statement. In addition to that, she did 
not say that Public Law 480 really was 
started by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and should never have gone from 
there. But, as is often the case in fights 
between committees, we lost out. Had 
it remained with us, we would have been 
able to control it. 

Mr. KYL. Now, pursuing that just a 
little further, before the trade bill came 
to the floor, and visiting with people from 
the State Department, I was informed 
by some of those people that exports 
under Public Law 480 were counted as 
actual exports from the United States; 
in other words, this would indicate a dis- 
crepancy in figures on one side or the 
other, would it not? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I would think so. 

Mr. KYL. Now, again pursuing it 
just a little further, the gentlewoman has 
again said that this program has had 
many shortcomings. Isuppose there are 
many Members of this body who have 
the same basic feeling that I do, that a 
certain amount of this type of effort is 
a necessity, but I have difficulty in mak- 
ing up my mind to vote for this legisla- 
tion each time it comes before us when 
we always have these admissions of in- 
efficiency. Now, I am not talking about 
the errors that result from calculated 
risk, where something goes wrong and 
we do not get the benefit we thought we 
might. I am talking simply about the 
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administration, the inefficiency, the 
things which were brought out by the 
Hardy committee, for instance; the 
Cambodian situation, where Communists 
actually got credit for work done by the 
United States with U.S. materials. 

How has this bill been written to re- 
move these inefficiencies or the waste 
which has been a part of this program in 
the administration of the program? 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I say this to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL]: The 
mistakes are very difficult sometimes to 
find. I have always been very grateful 
to the Hardy subcommittee for its work. 
We who are members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee do not have a large 
enough staff which we can send out to 
make these investigations. Personally, I 
think our staff should be very much 
larger and should include the kind of 
men who could go out and do that kind 
of investigating. I realize the fact that 
everyone feels a little upset when this 
bill comes around for us to vote on it. 

Mr. KYL. If the gentlewoman will 
yield further, in the present financial 
condition of our country, with the wor- 
ries that we have about balance of pay- 
ments and all the rest which we need not 
elaborate upon, we cannot tolerate this 
inefficiency in administration, can we? 
Why cannot we write something into the 
bill that will prevent this sort of thing 
that goes on year after year after year? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am sure the com- 
mittee will be very happy to have the 
words from the gentleman from Iowa, 
but I might say that there has been 
great effort made on the part of the ad- 
ministration in this direction. We have 
new heads of AID. There has been a 
new head to come along for these various 
agencies, and each time he is supposed 
to be a miracle worker; he was going 
to change everything and make it all 
come out all right, and there would not 
be any more mistakes. But that has 
happened right on. You see, the miracle 
worker has not been found. I think we 
are, in a way, closer to it now because 
we see more clearly the circumstances, 

Mr. KYL. If the gentlewoman will 
yield further, am I right in noting that 
there is nothing new in this bill which 
should eliminate these evils of waste and 
inefficiency in the administration of this 
program? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I think it would be 
quite impossible to put in a paragraph 
which would accomplish that purpose. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment our distinguished colleague from 
Ohio for her efforts in behalf of this pro- 
gram over the years, for her continuing 
interest in the undeveloped nations, as 
well as for her reports on her trips to 
those countries which she undertook at 
her own expense, which have been most 
helpful to those of us who are members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to, if pos- 
sible, answer the question which the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio was just asked, and 
to enlarge upon my earlier statement. 
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Since the enactment of Public Law 480, 
$15,796 million worth of surplus farm 
commodities, valued at the Commodity 
Credit Corporation costs, have been dis- 
posed of under the authority provided in 
that law. Most of those surpluses were 
disposed of abroad. In this same period 
of time, we have provided approximately 
$13 billion worth of economic aid to our 
friends abroad. In many respects, the 
two programs—the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram and the foreign aid program— 
have gone handin hand. Foreign assist- 
ance has frequently helped to develop 
markets for our farm surpluses. On the 
other hand, title I sales under Public Law 
480 have resulted in the accumulation, 
by our Government, of local currencies. 
These local currencies are spent to pay 
our expenses in those countries, to de- 
velop the economies and, we hope, to 
benefit the people of those countries. 
So, I am in favor of that particular pro- 
gram. Iam, however, against selling the 
surplus products of our country under 
Public Law 480 to any Communist nation 
or Communist government. I would en- 
dorse giving it to those countries, and 
have in the past voted for Public Law 
480 contributions, on grant basis, for the 
purpose of combating famine, and un- 
der the condition that they were dis- 
tributed there by us with due credit to 
the United States. I will support an 
amendment to forbid further sale of 
Public Law 480 products to any Commu- 
nist nation. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to compliment 
the gentlewoman from Ohio for the 
constructive statement she has made 
here on the floor of the House today, 
and to commend her for her dedication 
to the people, the underprivileged people 
of the world, and to the underdeveloped 
nations of the world, and the newly 
independent nations. I wonder if the 
gentlewoman would agree with me that 
the Congress, and the people of our 
country as a whole, are generally in favor 
of appropriating this year close to $50 
billion for the defense of this Nation, 
which is a defensive approach? Yet, 
many have reservations when a small 
percentage of that $50 billion is appro- 
priated for an offensive action instead of 
a defensive action. Does the lady agree 
with me that this has a great deal of 
merit; that a small percentage of the 
$50 billion that we appropriate for the 
defense of this Nation should be appro- 
priated for offensive action against com- 
munism throughout the world? 

Mrs. BOLTON. It is a very helpful 
thought. 

Mr. CONTE. I recall when I was play- 
ing football in college our coaches 
taught us that the best defense was a 
good offense. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment the lady on 
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her discussion of the bill. Also I should 
like to add a word to what she has said 
concerning the efforts of the committee 
to eliminate waste and inefficiency. On 
page 2 of the report the committee points 
out some of the action that was taken 
in the past to eliminate inefficiency 
where it was found; and also that the 
Office of Inspector General was an office 
that came about as a result of the in- 
sistence of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I was wondering 
about the $15 billion that was given 
away under Public Law 480, or sent 
abroad under Public Law 480, whether if 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs took 
over jurisdiction of Public Law 480 they 
would also take over the responsibility, 
in their authorizations, for charging the 
$15 billion to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs rather than the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mrs. BOLTON. We tried our best to 
do that in the beginning, and we were 
worsted in the battle. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Of course, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs does not 
raise crops, neither does the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The Committee on 
Agriculture really does not handle any 
foreign affairs and it has not the au- 
thority to do so. But sometimes it 
messes things up by doing that. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Has there ever 
been a discussion of this matter between 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Not as committees; I 
suppose the chairmen have talked it 
over. 

Mr. BEERMANN. It just so happens 
that a former Member of the House, Bob 
Harrison, from Norfolk, Nebr., who was 
then the Representative from our dis- 
trict, was instrumental in the passage of 
Public Law 480. It is my understanding 
that at that time the Department of 
State and others tried to get this bill 
through, but nobody wanted then to take 
the responsibility of the cost, although 
everybody wanted to take the credit for 
selling our products under Public Law 
480. I think Public Law 480 has served 
& very worthwhile purpose. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I do, too. I think it 
has done a great many very fine things. 

Mr. BEERMANN. In one transaction 
last year—let us say it involved $100 
million, whatever amount it was, for 
wheat—the first thing that came off was 
15 percent for the difference in foreign 
exchange. Then 42% percent of that 
was given away and the other 42 ½ per- 
cent was sold. So it seems to me that 
we wind up on the short end of the 
stick; the farmers of the Nation and the 
Department of Agriculture are charged 
with this complete fiasco and nobody ex- 
plains it properly to the people of the 
country. We are in entire sympathy in 
trying to help feed the world with our 
surpluses and as farmers we are glad to 
contribute. But when they charge it 
back to the Department of Agriculture 
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or to the farmers and do not give them 
any credit, then I think I disagree very 
much with what has been done. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, since this 
question has arisen, perhaps it would be 
well to review a little bit of the back- 
ground. In 1953, two or three of us made 
a proposal to use in our foreign- aid pro- 
gram, surplus commodities, which had 
been bought and paid for under our agri- 
cultural price support program, in lieu 
of new dollars. I introduced a bill to au- 
thorize sale of surplus commodities for 
foreign currencies and went before the 
Committee on Agriculture in an effort 
to get the Committee on Agriculture to 
act favorably upon it. I am sorry to 
say some of the Members called it a give- 
away program and refused to do any- 
thing about it. So I came back to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and got 
it into the Mutual Security Act of 1953 
as section 550. In the conference with 
the Senate it was modified somewhat and 
accepted by the Congress. 

During that first year we were able to 
use, as I recall, about $245 million worth 
of surplus food and fiber in the form of 
sales to countries for their currencies, 
which were then used to help develop- 
ment projects in those countries. Thus 
we used our surpluses in lieu of new dol- 
lars which the countries would have used 
to buy similar products elsewhere. At 
that point the Committee on Agriculture 
discovered this was a wonderful way to 
dispose of farm surpluses, and the next 
year it took the program over and 
brought it out as title I of what is now 
Public Law 480, over the objections of 
many of us on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Since the program has gotten 
out of bounds, in my view, I do not be- 
lieve we should use our surplus commodi- 
ties in a way that injures our foreign 
policy objectives, as has sometimes hap- 
pened. 

As an example, in Korea last fall I 
found that since we began to provide sur- 
plus cotton to Korea, under Public Law 
480, Korea’s own production of cotton 
has gone down each year over the last 
9 years. Thus, what I regard as misuse 
of Public Law 480 has encouraged the 
Koreans to depend more and more on us 
for their cotton and reduce their own 
production. We have helped defeat the 
foreign policy goal of helping countries 
become self-supporting and self-reliant 
by our provision of more food or fiber 
than they needed from us. 

So I agree with the gentlewoman from 
Ohio that while the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram was initiated by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, it would have been bet- 
ter all around if it had been kept under 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, so that we 
would use our surplus commodities pri- 
marily to promote our foreign policy, and 
only secondarily to get rid of our surplus 
commodities. But to the extent that the 
program has become a dumping opera- 
tion for getting rid of our agricultural 
surpluses abroad, I fear the law, much 
as we worked to get it, has in some re- 
spects become self-defeating. 
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I agree also with the gentleman from 
Nebraska that to the extent these sur- 
pluses are properly used to promote our 
foreign policy, their value is properly 
a charge against our foreign policy 
operations rather than against our 
agricultural price support operations. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I should like to 
reply on this matter because in the farm 
belt area this year instead of using our 
surplus commodities we were asked to 
give the Secretary of Agriculture the au- 
thority to buy any commodity, whether 
surplus or not. This is what happens 
to what was a good program to start 
with but which now has probably worked 
around to be a welfare program for the 
United States or perhaps the world. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I hope the gentleman 
can do something about that. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I intend to try. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like 
to compliment the gentlewoman on her 
very eloquent and forthright statement. 
I should like also to comment on the 
figures just submitted by the gentle- 
woman from New York with respect to 
the scope of Public Law 480. There 
seems to be some confusion regarding 
just what the scope of that program has 
been. 

If Iam not mistaken, the gentlewoman 
from New York has used as the basis of 
her figures a statement from the 15th 
semiannual report on Public Law 480, 
which indicates that somewhere under 
$16 billion have been made available 
since the program was authorized in July 
1954. I should like to point out for clari- 
fication of the record that this includes 
all the agreements entered into. It in- 
cludes products at a cost estimated by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
some $10,872 million but these commodi- 
ties had an export market value which 
was substantially less, or $7,592 million. 
It should also be pointed out that a sub- 
stantial part of this $7,592 million or 
$851,700,000, represents ocean transpor- 
tation financed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

I might add also, under Public Law 
480, since its inception, that just over $5 
billion has actually been shipped. This 
is in contrast, I might say, to the total 
under agreements already made. These 
figures, perhaps, will provide a better 
indication of the actual scope of the 
program and, I hope, will clarify the 
situation somewhat. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank my colleague 
very much. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. I would just like to add 
to that which has been stated here that 
this Public Law 480 program that we are 
talking about or this farm situation we 
are talking about not only disrupts 
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once—it not only disrupts the agricul- 
ture of these foreign countries once, but 
it actually disrupts three times. What 
happens is that these imports into this 
country, the agricultural imports of food 
and fiber info this country, first, disrupt 
the agricultural production in this coun- 
try. In other words, our American 
farmers have to move over and make 
room for the food and fiber that is being 
imported. Secondly, the agriculture in 
these countries that are importing it here 
is disrupted because these farmers are 
producing what they can sell to America. 
Thirdly, by our giving it away or shipping 
it into these other countries, we disrupt 
those countries again, that is, the pro- 
duction of those countries, as the gentle- 
man from Minnesota has just pointed 
out. So the whole thing is a round robin 


of disruption. 

Mrs. BOLTON. And confusion. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 


Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. This is illustrative of the 
difficulty that some of us have about this 
bill. I have been given a figure that we 
have already sent abroad under our 
Public Law 480, $15,796 million. I have 
another figure here that says—no, it is 
not $15.7 billion, it is actually valued 
at $7.5 billion. But then, again, we have 
only shipped $5 billion. What are the 
figures here? 

Mrs. BOLTON. That would have to 
do with Public Law 480, about which I 
would not know the facts. I am sorry 
but some member of that committee 
would have to answer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just 
one more word before I take my seat. It 

been a very real pleasure all 
through this year, and in previous years 
as well, to work with our chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Morcan. He is very fair and occa- 
sionally he does come out with a nice 
funny story that saves a situation. He 
is a most delightful person to have sit- 
ting at the head of the table. I want 
to thank him very much for his courtesy 
to my side of the table and his general 
courtesy to us all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio has consumed 37 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to compliment our very able chair- 
man and the very able gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] for the excel- 
lent way in which they have brought 
this bill to the floor in this bipartisan 
spirit. I would like to say that foreign 
aid is but one instrument of our foreign 
policy, a policy that. must pragmatically 
view not only our national interests sep- 
arate and apart from communism, but 
must also view our national interests in 
relationship to the problems that have 
been imposed by the very existence of 
communism in the world today. The 
execution of this national policy must 
be carried out politically, militarily, eco- 
nomically as well as educationally, if we 
are to maintain our security and ad- 
vance our own national interest. 
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The mutual security program is but 
one instrument of our national policy. 
There have been many critics of the pol- 
icy who view foreign aid as something 
alien to our own national interest and 
national policy and there are times 
when the panacea for all of our national 
ills seems to be the abandonment of for- 
eign aid. Regrettably, there have been 
great misunderstandings in our national 
security program. The annual discus- 
sion that takes place here often contrib- 
utes to this misunderstanding. Earlier 
in the debate great emphasis was laid on 
mistakes and the argument was made 
that we should provide an ironclad, fool- 
proof system to do away with waste and 
extravagance. The committee has been 
in a continuous process of trying to elim- 
inate extravagance and waste wherever 
it exists. Our chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mona] has 
personally brought on a device known 
as the Inspector General, which is inde- 
pendent and apart from the agency, 
which superimposes itself so that they 
can eliminate waste and extravagance 
wherever it may exist. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would say that because there has 
been waste in the Military Establish- 
ment, that because there has been waste 
in the farm program, that because there 
has been waste in other governmental 
programs, that would be a reason for dis- 
continuing the whole program? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No. I think the 
gentleman has made an excellent point. 
Because there has been waste in the mili- 
tary we certainly would not advocate 
abandoning our Armed Forces. 

The overall goal of the United States 
is the establishment of a peaceful society 
of world order based on a system of inde- 
pendent nations. In the achievement of 
this goal the compelling need exists not 
only to meet the challenge of commu- 
nism wherever it is applied, but similarly 
we bear a responsibility as a mighty 
“have” nation to assist those poorer so- 
cieties in their effort to achieve their own 
legitimate aspirations. Both of these 
purposes are served by our foreign aid 
program. 

The great success of the foreign aid 
program I think can be best demon- 
strated by the very fact that the Com- 
munist bloc nations are now imitating 
the programs we initiated. We seek not 
only to extend aid and assistance, but 
also to encourage the growth of those 
who have common purposes with us. 
This imitation is a very good barometer 
of the success of the program. We had 
great success with the Marshall plan. 
The Marshall plan was an act of states- 
manship for war-ravaged Europe, that 
prevented Europe from falling into the 
Communist orbit as Marx predicted it 
would following a series of wars that 
would eventually lead to the capitalist 
nations falling into political and eco- 
nomic collapse. These same nations we 
assisted under the Marshall plan have 
now joined with us in making their con- 
tribution to the societies of underde- 
veloped nations who seek our assistance. 
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We are not giving any aid to Yugo- 
slavia at the present time. Included in 
this bill is the enabling legislation au- 
thorizing the President to grant up to 
$10 million in development loans if he 
finds it to be in the national interest. 

President Eisenhower had this au- 
thorization. It was granted in the spirit 
of bipartisanship and it should be ex- 
tended to President Kennedy in the 
same spirit. 

The issue is whether we are going to 
have a policy in this area or not. If so, 
it requires patience and staying power. 
It is a long-range policy that requires 
understanding and faith in our Govern- 
ment. The Polish people individually 
are perhaps the greatest friends we 
have—the Public Law 480 help we give 
them goes to the people. We have ac- 
cess and we have influence in Poland. 

Shall we hurt those who are our 
friends in Poland by depriving them of 
food? I have heard the argument that 
sometimes freedom is more precious than 
food and to let Poland ferment into a 
revolution. We are not offering an al- 
ternative of food or freedom—we gave 
no food to Russia or China and they 
have no freedom. But if there was a- 
revolt would not the helpless civilians of 
Poland be stomped on? We can never 
make a profit on the distress of others. 
Russia adopted this policy on Hitler and 
20 million Russians died before Hitler 
had run his course. And Germany is 
still not a Communist nation, which 
proved Stalin’s policy incorrect. 

If Public Law 480 were cut off from 
Poland an economic disaster would set 
in. There would be a default on debts 
or they would have to be further mort- 
gaged to the U.S.S.R. 

Bloodshed could follow—30 million 
Poles would suffer. What would be our 
gain at the expense of a great loss of 
prestige to ourselves and the abandon- 
ment of trust and hope of our good 
friends who believe in us? I have been 
to Poland and nowhere in the world are 
Americans greeted with greater warmth. 
And nowhere in the world is communism 
treated with greater contempt than in 
Poland, despite the Russian divisions 
which surround them. 

A heavy responsibility rests on this 
legislative body. For the action that we 
take will affect the actions of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Section 620 08g) of the Senate version 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 
provides that no assistance shall be 
furnished under this act to any country 
known to be dominated by communism 
or Marxism. This restriction may not 
be waived pursuant to any authority con- 
tained in this act.“ Our Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, George Kennan, has stated 
that senatorial adoption of this provi- 
sion is “the greatest windfall Soviet 
diplomacy could encounter in this area.“ 

Although partially generated by some 
recent provocative statements and ac- 
tions of Marshal Tito, this provision is 
in part a reflection of a deeply rooted 
American disposition for dividing the 
world into the stark black and white of 
friend or foe, and in part the consequence 
of the elevation of unproven assertion 
into the realm of established fact. Of 
course, Yugoslavia is not a conscious ally 
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of the West; nor are its existing political 
and economic institutions completely 
congenial to Western eyes. But, as is 
normally true, consideration of the pres- 
ent without comparison with the past 
produces a highly deceptive image. At 
the time of Tito’s break with Stalin in 
1948, Yugoslavia was an ardent sup- 
porter of every aspect of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy. It provided a 
haven and materiel support for Greek 
Communist guerrillas and its armed 
forces were applying pressure on Trieste 
and Italy. There was virtually no trade 
or communication with the West. The 
country’s economy was highly cen- 
tralized after the Russian pattern. 

In the 14 years that have elapsed since 
1948, sweeping—almost revolutionary— 
changes have occurred in both Yugo- 
slavia’s internal and external policies. 
Internally, forms have been decollectiv- 
ized since 1951 and industry highly de- 
centralized. Important elements of a 
free market system are now operative 
in the country. Even more important, 
the people of Yugoslavia have been 
granted a very large measure of social 
and religious freedom. While criticism 
of the regime’s fundamental tenets is re- 
pressed, administrative criticism is per- 
mitted, and criticism of the Soviet Union 
has been openly tolerated. 

In its external relations, Yugoslavia 
has become increasingly tied to the West. 
Seventy-two percent of its trade is now 
with the West. It is an active partici- 
pant in such free world organizations as 
OECD, GATT, IMF, and the World Bank, 
all of which are boycotted and castigated 
by the Sino-Soviet bloc. Its United Na- 
tions voting record, while not in agree- 
ment with ours, is similarly out of 
phase with the Soviet Union’s. On some 
important issues, we have stood together. 
For example, Yugoslavia opposed the 
Russian troika plan which would have 
paralyzed the United Nations. It also 
supported the resolution requesting the 
Soviet Union not to explode its 50-mega- 
ton bomb. 

Perhaps most important of all in 
terms of our long-range relations with 
this country, the Yugoslav Government 
has facilitated extensive contacts be- 
tween its people—particularly the 
younger generation—and the West. Free 
world tourists to Yugoslavia totaled 
somewhat over 1 million in 1961, con- 
trasted with an estimated 14,000 persons 
to Rumania and about 40,000 to Czecho- 
slovakia. Even more significantly, the 
Yugoslavs have sent many of their 
younger people to the United States and 
other Western countries for intellectual 
and technical training. 

The beneficial consequences for West- 
ern security of Yugoslavia’s independ- 
ence have been manifold. The Greek 
Communist guerrillas, abandoned by the 
Yugoslavs, have been crushed and 
Greece has become a stable partner in 
the NATO alliance. Albania has been 
geographically isolated from the Soviet 
bloc and has thus been able to go off on 
a tangent of its own. The Soviets have 
been denied access to the Adriatic. Per- 
haps of equal importance to our broad 
security interests is the model Yugoslavia 
provides for leftist elements in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Its continued 
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avoidance of military or economic al- 
liance with the Soviet Union provides 
concrete proof of the validity of the 
proposition that nationalist aspirations 
cannot be pursued by a nation that sub- 
ordinates itself to Soviet policy. The 
country’s increasing internal liberaliza- 
tion accompanied by economic progress 
indicates that such progress need not 
be, and possibly cannot as effectively be, 
sought through rigid centralization and 
fierce social repression. Finally, the 
benefits Yugoslavia has derived from its 
relations with the West and the United 
States in particular are living rebuttal 
to the Soviet Union’s dogmatic assertion 
that social revolutionaries must seek as- 
sistance solely from the Soviet Union, 
whatever the price exacted, if they are 
to achieve economic progress. 

The opponents of aid to Yugoslavia 
have simply disregarded or denied the 
existence of these enormously beneficial 
incidents of Yugoslavia’s independence 
and have based their opposition on a 
number of unproven assertions. They 
have asserted first that Belgrade is the 
principal link in the intelligence chain 
running from Moscow to Havana. Ac- 
cording to our Government’s intelligence 
information, there is no evidence what- 
soever for this charge. More concretely, 
some of them have implied that Yugo- 
slavia gave American-made jet trainers 
to the Castro government and have 
trained Cuban Communist pilots in 
Yugoslavia. The charge in turn stems 
from a press allegation early in 1962 
that Yugoslay ships carrying U.S. 
manufactured jet aircraft sold to Yugo- 
slavia stopped in Havana under maxi- 
mum security precautions; that the 
Yugoslavs did not deny these stories, 
and that these facts“ were acknowl- 
edged by both the State and Defense 
Departments. 

The press allegation was described 
by the Yugoslav Government as a com- 
plete fabrication and information avail- 
able to our Government disproved the 
principal elements of the allegation. For 
example, the Yugoslav ships which 
carried the jet aircraft in question to 
Yugoslavia, were known not to have 
stopped in Havana or any other Cuban 
port. Moreover, there is no evidence 
that Cuban pilots have been trained in 
Yugoslavia. 

In sum, Yugoslavia remains a country 
whose independence from Soviet domi- 
nation has redounded to the benefit of 
the West. She does not neatly fit into 
the rigid category of friend or foe, but 
if realistic definitions are used, it seems 
hard to regard a country that has voted 
against the Soviet Union in the U.N. 
and has proclaimed the virtues of na- 
tional independence, as opposed to 
economic and military commitment to 
the Soviet Union, as a “foe” of the 
United States. 

The following are the answers to some 
of the charges that have been made in 
connection with this policy. 

Charge: We have been recently told 
that Yugoslavia did not close its borders 
to Greek guerrillas on its own initiative, 
but on the direct order of Stalin. The 
recent book by Milovan Djilas has been 
cited as evidence of this. 
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Facts: It would be difficult to debate 
here what Stalin really intended, and it 
would be pointless to challenge Diilas’ 
account of what Stalin said on Febru- 
ary 10, 1948. We do know that Stalin 
was an accomplished liar, and that his 
words were scant evidence of intent. 
But more importantly, it is a historic 
fact that Stalin broke with Tito in 1948; 
that Yugoslavia was expelled from the 
Cominform in June of that year; that 
Stalin applied every pressure short of 
military means to unseat Tito in the en- 
suing months; and that Tito did not 
close the border to Greek guerrillas un- 
til July 10, 1949—more than a year after 
the break with Stalin had become public 
knowledge. 

We are asked to believe, by opponents 
of the sound policy of three adminis- 
trations, that at a time when Tito had 
been opposing Stalin's control with all 
his means for more than a year, and 
even though Tito continued to resist 
Stalin bitterly as long as the Soviet ty- 
rant lived, he nonetheless closed the 
Greek border on Stalin's orders in July 
1949. This flies in the face of historie 
fact. 

Charge: There is intelligence infor- 
mation indicating that Yugoslavia con- 
tributes substantially to Communist ac- 
tivities in areas of the world other than 
South America, including southeast 
Asia and Africa. The only question 
which remains unanswered is how the 
amount of money which Yugoslavia 
spends in these activities compares with 
the amount the United States contrib- 
utes through its foreign aid program to 
Yugoslavia. 

Facts: This sort of charge has been re- 
butted again and again. In furnishing 
assistance to Yugoslavia, the President 
is charged, as President Eisenhower was 
charged before him, with the responsi- 
bility—in the words of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended—to 
“assure himself, first, that Yugoslavia 
continues to maintain its independence; 
second, that Yugoslavia is not participat- 
ing in any policy or program for the 
Communist conquest of the world, and 
third, that the furnishing of such assist- 
ance is in the interest of the national 
security of the United States.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s administration found 
Yugoslavia eligible for assistance under 
these provisions. The present adminis- 
tration has also so found. I am assured 
by responsible high officials of this Gov- 
ernment that they have no information 
that Yugoslavia is participating in any 
way in the Communist conspiracy of 
world conquest. Yet we are told that, 
“The only question which remains un- 
answered is how the amount of money 
which Yugoslavia spends in these activi- 
ties compares with the amount the 
United States contributes through its 
foreign aid program to Yugoslavia.” 
Where is the evidence for this charge? 
It is denied by this Government, and I 
would like to see evidence brought out 
in the House in this matter before we 
conclude that both President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy erred on 
this question. 

Charge: A filmed interview with Tito 
by Edward R. Murrow in 1956, although 
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containing nothing which should be of 
a classified nature, has been kept secret 
and its existence is not generally known. 

Fact: The Edward R. Murrow inter- 
view with Tito in 1956 was shown nation- 
wide on CBS-TV over 102 stations on 
June 30, 1957. This “See It Now” pro- 
gram had a Nielson rating indicating it 
was seen in 1,773,000 homes, or by ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 people. The inter- 
view was also carried on CBS radio from 
9:30 to 11 p.m. on the same day. It 
is perfectly apparent that this interview 
is not and has not been secret. 

Charge: Tito has stated that his aims 
and those of the Soviet Union are the 
same. 

Fact: Tito and Khrushchev have both 
pointed out that they believe in the ulti- 
mate triumph of socialism, that is, com- 
munism. And this has each and every 
time been interpreted by those who wish 
to do so as “proof” that Yugoslavia is 
really a member of the bloc. The most 
recent case was just a few months ago. 
Every one of us in this Chamber is aware 
of this so-called evidence that Tito is 
really in the bloc. But what did Tito 
really say? I want to put this into the 
Recorp. Tito said: 

As regards building socialism with respect 
to the realization of final goals, there can 
only be differences concerning methods. 
There are almost as many roads leading to- 
ward socialism as there are countries. There 
exist elements of dispute between us and 
the Soviet Union but they are not so great. 


Now let me just interrupt this quota- 
tion to point out that the very difference 
Tito mentions is just the difference we 
are concerned with in this debate. It 
is the difference “concerning methods.” 
In short, the Soviets believe in creating 
socialism, that is, communism, by inter- 
national conspiracy and conquest, while 
Tito does not. And let me ask whether 
we could expect Tito, in the circum- 
stances of Yugoslavia’s position between 
East and West, to make this difference 
clear in the same language I have just 
used? I submit that we could not. But 
he tried to make it perfectly clear to 
anyone who would read what he said. 
Tito went on to say: 

The basic difference concerns relations be- 
tween Socialist countries. According to their 
concept, each country building socialism 
must be in the camp. We feel, however, that 
socialism can be built without participation 
in the bloc, because the division of the world 
into blocs constitutes a danger. * * The 
basic difference between us and the Soviets 
is that we are not in the camp, that we con- 
sider it erroneous to divide the world into 
blocs and feel that socialism can be built 
outside as well as inside the camp. 


So there itis. Tito says the difference 
between his view and that of Khru- 
shchey is not so great. Tito feels that 
he does not have to belong to the bloe to 
be a Communist, while Khrushchev be- 
lieves that he does. This difference may 
be not so great to Tito, but it is the heart 
of the matter to the West and to this 
country. 

Charge: In 1961 the Yugoslav freight- 
ers Trbovlja and Gundelec left San Diego 
loaded with jet trainers bound for Yugo- 
slavia. It has been reliably reported that 
at least one of the ships had a port of 
call in Havana en route to Yugoslavia. 
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The fact. that Cuban Communist. pilots 
have been trained in Yugoslavia lends 
eredence to the belief that at least some 
of these trainers got no farther than 
Cuba. 

Facts: This charge apparently stems 
from a press allegation early in 1962 that 
Yugoslav ships carrying U.S. manufac- 
tured jet aircraft sold to Yugoslavia 
stopped in Havana under maximum se- 
curity precautions; that Yugoslav offi- 
cers were in Havana to train Cuban mili- 
tary personnel; that the Yugoslavs did 
not deny these stories, and that these 
facts were acknowledged by both the 
State and Defense Departments. 

The press allegation was totally false. 
It was described by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment as a complete fabrication, and 
information independently available to 
our Government disproved the principal 
elements of the allegation as well. The 
Yugoslav ships, for example, which car- 
ried the jet aircraft in question to Yugo- 
slavia, are known not to have stopped in 
Havana or in any other Cuban port. 

Moreover, there is no evidence that 
Cuban pilots have been trained in Yugo- 
slavia. Indeed, it would be strange to 
train Cuban pilots, presumably to fly the 
Mig’s of Castro’s air force, in a country 
which does not fly or produce Mig’s but 
which has during the past decade de- 
pended on the West for its airforce 
materiel. I cannot help but wonder, in 
the course of examination of these and 
numerous other charges concerning 
Communist arms and training for 
Castro, whether the sources of this in- 
formation in the newspapers are really 
aware of the Czechoslovak role in these 
activities, and whether they are really 
aware that Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia are not one and the same country. 
Certainly we in this Chamber have every 
reason to suspect these sources in view 
of the complete lack of evidence for their 
charges, 

Charge: First, Tito’s report at the 
Seventh Congress of the LCY, the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia, in April 
1958, was a complete retraction of his 
earlier statement to the Sixth Congress 
5% years earlier; second, the LCY pro- 
gram of 1958 stressed the concept of 
“proletarian internationalism.” This 
opposes any idea of national commu- 
nism, which was explicitly rejected in 
the program of 1958. It was on the 
basis of the earlier statement that the 
program for aid to Tito developed; 
third, furthermore, the program empha- 
sized that Yugoslavia was ready to lend 
a militant hand to encourage the world 
communizing process. 

Facts: The facts of the matter are 
that the Seventh Congress of the LCY 
in 1958 put the finishing ideological 
touches on Yugoslavia’s break with Mos- 
cow 10 years earlier. The tough bloc 
line adopted at the Moscow Conference 
in November 1957, in reaction to the 
Poznan riots and the Hungarian revolt, 
ended the brief 1955 to 1957 period of 
normal Yugoslav-Soviet relations, and 
placed Belgrade on notice that its sepa- 
rate roads to socialism” was no longer 
to be tolerated. When the Soviets 
balked at an early draft of the Yugoslav 
program and then engineered a boycott 
of the Yugoslav Congress, the Yugoslav 
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leaders launched a general counterat- 
tack against Soviet attempts at dictation 
and charges of ideological heresy. The 
Congress steadfastly defended Yugo- 
slavia’s position apart from both East 
and West. Both were attacked in prin- 
cipal as threats to peace and progress 
and the delegates stressed that the 
foreign policy of the Yugoslav peoples 
was based on “their resolve to safeguard 
their independence at all cost.” This 
independence, as my colleagues are 
aware, is exactly what we have been 
seeking to foster. 

The reaction from the Soviets and 
the Communist Chinese proved just how 
wise our investment has been, how di- 
visive an effect Yugoslavia has had on 
the Communist. world. Khrushchev cut 
off all Soviet aid to Yugoslavia. Moscow 
and Peiping continued to denounce the 
Yugoslav program as contrary to Marx- 
ism-Leninism and leading to disunity 
among Socialist countries. Yugoslavia 
was threatened with ostracism from the 
Communist world. 

This is the main import of the 
Seventh Congress. Not all of the stands 
were satisfactory from our standpoint. 
Not all of the things said and done by 
our allies are satisfactory either, for 
that matter. What is important is that 
the Congress’ interpretation of various 
Marxist slogans such as “proletarian in- 
ternationalism” all bore the imprint of 
Yugoslavia’s emphasis on the struggle 
for socialism in one’s own country. Far 
from abandoning previous Yugoslav 
policies, the program of the Seventh 
Congress of the LCY in 1958 was a 
major reaffirmation of the revisionist 
“separate roads to socialism” philosophy 
in Yugoslavia. 

Charge: The Yugoslav record in the 
U.N. demonstrates that Yugoslavia 
maintains strict adherence to the Soviet 
bloc line. 

Facts: This was brought out in debate 
on this bill in the Senate, where I he- 
lieve the significance of Yugoslavia's 
record in the U.N. was not made entirely 
clear. It was conceded that Yugoslavia 
does not vote with the Soviet bloc all the 
time, but it was stated that on the im- 
portant issues, such as the Hungarian 
question, the Yugoslavs—and I quote 
from the Recorp—“maintained strict. ad- 
herence to the Communist line and un- 
flinching loyalty to the international 
Communist movement.” 

This is a curious analysis. The voting 
records of the U.N. are public records, 
and by a similar analysis we could ob- 
serve that many of the neutralists vote 
on certain subjects—if I may use the 
phrase again—with “unflinching loyalty 
to the international Communist move- 
ment.” But on other matters in the 
U.N., the neutralists and the Yugoslavs 
apparently do flinch from such loyalty. 
The vote on the resolution appealing to 
the U.S.S.R. not to explode the 50-mega- 
ton bomb was such a matter. Senators 
AIKEN and Cooper noted the important 
differences between the Yugoslavs and 
the Soviets in the U.N. 

I think that we have to face this mat- 
ter squarely and honestly. Either the 
Yugoslavs do vote consistently as mem- 
bers of the Soviet bloc or they do not. 
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The Department of State has pointed out 
that while we are well aware the Yugo- 
slavs do not vote consistently with the 
United States, we are also aware—and 
the facts speak for themselves—that the 
Yugoslavs do not vote consistently with 
the Soviet bloc. 

I think we would all agree that we 
need not try to establish that the Yugo- 
slav voting record in the U.N. is different 
from ours; if this were the point, we 
could as easily demonstrate that the 
voting records of our NATO allies are 
also different from ours. But this is not 
the point. To reach a meaningful con- 
clusion of this subject we need to know 
whether the Yugoslav voting record is 
different from that of the Soviet Union. 
We need to know whether or not the 
Yugoslavs vote in the same way as the 
Czechoslovaks or the Bulgarians in sup- 
port of the U.S.S.R. And the record 
shows that they do not. 

Charge: Tito declared in a 1956 
speech: 

Yugoslavia, in time of war, as well as in 
time of peace, marches shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet people toward the same 
goal—victory over the enemies of socialism. 


Fact: This quotation which was read 
into the Record several times in debate 
in the Senate, is a distortion of a state- 
ment made by Tito in Stalingrad. Tito’s 
statement, as actually made, could not 
be construed by a fairminded person as 
any sort of reference to future coopera- 
tion in war. Tito did refer to cooperation 
with the U.S.S.R, in war, but he referred 
to the same war in which we too co- 
operated with the U.S. S. R. And he did 
not refer to “victory over the enemies 
of socialism.” He referred to peaceful 
cooperation toward the “goal of the vic- 
tory of socialism.” The difference is 
not without significance. It is a good 
example of the editorial changes that 
promptly appear in any of Tito’s 
speeches when they are quoted by those 
who are so obsessed with the compulsion 
to strike at Tito that they lose sight of 
the other 18 million Yugoslavs and the 
importance to our policy of this strategic 
Balkan country. 

Tito’s speech was broadcast; what he 
said at Stalingrad is a matter of record. 
He gave his warm greetings to the people 
of the “heroic town” of Stalingrad which 
inflicted a “decisive blow upon the 
Fascist invaders.” He pointed out that 
Yugoslavia too had suffered invasion 
during World War IL and had shared in 
the struggle against the Nazis. The 
content of his brief talk was concerned 
with World War II and the important 
role played by the battle of Stalingrad. 
He then praised the citizens of Stalin- 
grad for their work in rebuilding the 
city. He wished them, and here I pick 
up the quote, many successes in your 
construction and creative work for an 
even better life, for the victory of com- 
munism throughout the Soviet Union.” 

Please note where he wishes the vic- 
tory of communism to take place. It is 
certainly pertinent to the context of his 
closing paragraph, when he said, and I 
quote in full: 

We, in Yugoslavia, have likewise made a 
big step since we ejected the Fascist oc- 
cuplers. Our country, too, was much 
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ravaged. And we have reconstructed our 
country, and are building new factories, a 
new life. In peace as in war Yugoslavia 
must march shoulder to shoulder with the 
Soviet people toward the same goal, the goal 
of the victory of socialism. 


I think it is clear that Tito did not 
predict that “in time of war, as well as 
in time of peace” the Yugoslavs would be 
shoulder to shoulder with the Soviets. 
He clearly said that in time of peace, as 
well as during World War II, the Yugo- 
slavs should cooperate shoulder to 
shoulder with the Soviets But in case 
there is doubt, let me inform the House 
that the distortions of Tito’s remarks by 
some writers in the West brought an 
immediate complaint from Tito, made to 
our Ambassador in Moscow even before 
Tito returned to his own country. Tito 
clearly and firmly held that his remarks 
referred to association with the U.S.S.R. 
during World War II, and not to the 
future. 

Let me say that our Ambassador rose 
to this occasion promptly, and replied 
that if the Western press had not ac- 
curately interpreted Tito, the reason 
should be sought in the care—or lack of 
care—which was taken to keep the 
Western press informed. 

I think our Ambassador was right. 
The responsibility for our misunder- 
standings lies with Tito, Iam sure. But 
the facts have been made plain to us on 
this and other allegations many many 
times. The question we must all answer 
is more direct and I want to pose it now. 
Which are we going to put first: the real 
needs of our country’s foreign policy, or 
our desire to show our dislike of Marshal 
Tito? 

Charge: Belgrade is the principal link 
in the intelligence chain running from 
Moscow to Havana. Yugoslavia has 
lent very active support in furnishing 
arms and technological advice and train- 
ing to Cuban Marxists. Thus Yugo- 
slavia is aiding Castro in the export of 
Communist revolution throughout South 
America. 

Facts: According to our Government's 
intelligence information, there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever for these charges. 
Moreover, we know from bitter experi- 
ence that the Soviets are quite capable 
of organizing their own intelligence net- 
work, and that there is a Soviet Embassy 
in Havana which is in nothing less than 
ideal circumstances to guide, control, 
advise, equip and finance any intelligence 
venture believed by Castro and Khru- 
shchev to be feasible and desirable. Yet 
I am sure our colleagues are sincere 
when they ask us to believe that Tito’s 
Yugoslavia is the link between Moscow 
and Havana. I am sure they are sincere 
when we are told this is well known. 
But I have asked for confirmation based 
on our intelligence information, and I 
am told there is no evidence to support 
this question ble charge. 

I have also endeavored to obtain evi- 
dence that the Yugoslavs have furnished 
arms to Castro, or have assisted in the 
export of the Communist revolution to 
South America. I am told our Govern- 
ment has no such evidence. It seems to 
me that if there is any such evidence— 
and I note that in the debate in the 
Senate it was stated that there is every 
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indication of this—then the evidence 
should be brought out and made avail- 
able to the House and to our intelligence 
agencies. 

Charge: Tito has explained his for- 
eign policy as one of coexistence. At 
the same time he states flatly that he is 
in complete accord with Mao Tse-tung. 
He reiterates what he terms as “my 
point by point” agreement with Mao. 
Without a doubt the coexistence of which 
Tito speaks is the same as that prac- 
ticed by the U.S.S.R. under Khrushchev. 

Fact: Let us just review some of the 
violent attacks which Communist China 
has leveled against Yugoslavia. In the 
Chinese publication People’s Daily on 
May 5, 1958, the Peiping government 
charged that the Yugoslav brand of re- 
visionism aimed at splitting the inter- 
national Communist movement and un- 
dermining the solidarity of the Socialist 
countries, and is directly harmful to the 
fundamental interests of the Yugoslav 
people.” One month later the Chinese 
castigated the Yugoslavs, stating that 
“Yugoslavia follows a foreign policy of 
praising the United States and slander- 
ing the Soviet Union” and that in con- 
trast. to the neutralists in general, the 
Tito elements, putting out the signboard 
of Marxism-Leninism and a Socialist 
country, mix themselves in the ranks of 
the international proletariat to corrode, 
disintegrate and subvert.” 

This is the attitude which the Chinese 
Communists have consistently held to- 
ward Tito, and which they continue to 
hold. In the February 10, 1962, edition 
of Red Flag, the orgen of the Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee, 
Tito’s milder brand of communism was 
reviled as “more evil, more debased, and 
more cunning” than previous brands of 
revisionism to which it was allegedly re- 
lated. 

I believe this material speaks for itself. 
There is no point-by-point agreement 
between Mao and Tito. There is only 
the bitterest of feeling, and I think you 
will agree that we should keep the facts 
straight on this point in this Chamber. 

I would like also to touch on Indian 
and the United States national interests. 

In considering the foreign aid bill with 
regard to India, it is important to keep 
the focus on the U.S. foreign policy ob- 
jectives. During the past 2 or 3 years 
India’s foreign policy objectives and ours 
have come increasingly closer. In south- 
east Asia the Indians have played a very 
constructive role with regard to Viet- 
nam—a situation in which we have a 
vital interest. In the Congo we and the 
Indians have seen eye to eye and Indian 
troops have made a great contribution 
toward the easing of that crisis. These 
are but two of the more important ex- 
amples where matters affecting the In- 
dian national interest and ours coincide. 
There are many others to be found in the 
technical bodies of international organi- 
zations. 

From the viewpoint of the U.S. na- 
tional interest per se, it is most important 
that a nation which is striving to achieve 
the modernization of its social and eco- 
nomic structure succeed in doing so 
through a democratic political system 
similar to that which we in the West 
have. Ina free democracy pros and cons 
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of problems affecting war and peace are 
more openly discussed and public opinion 
must be taken into account. Thus it is 
very much in our interest that the de- 
veloping nations preserve and develop 
democratic systems of government in 
order to avoid the irrationalities and rash 
acts that frequently result from totali- 
tarian rule. 

India and Communist China are at 
odds with each other over frontier ques- 
tions. India is determined not to yield 
its territory to Communist Chinese 
threats and actions. It has backed up 
this resolve by placing Indian armed 
forces into trouble spots on the frontier 
with Communist China and has actually 
regained territory initially claimed by 
the Communist Chinese. Thus India 
and Communist China are not only com- 
petitors in the ideological field—democ- 
racy versus totalitarianism—but also in 
the power struggle in Asia. We and the 
Indians have, therefore, a common con- 
cern; that is, the threat of Communist 
China 


The Goa incident, India’s posture in 
the United Nations on the Kashmir issue 
and the matter of the Soviet Mig’s are 
indeed distasteful to us partly because 
these situations cause problems for us 
with other free nations and partly be- 
cause we see certain dangers in the ac- 
quisition of Soviet arms by a nonalined 
country. But let us not overlook the 
fundamental factor which is that these 
are situations which while annoying to 
us are not vital to the US. na- 
tionalinterest. They are essential prob- 
lems of Indian national interest. 

We in this country believe that politi- 
cal and social progress and stability are 
difficult to achieve without continuous 
economic progress. It has been our ex- 
perience during the last 14 or 15 years 
that underdeveloped countries experi- 
ence great difficulty in achieving eco- 
nomic gains despite heavy financial as- 
sistance from abroad. Yet in India we 
have had and are having a most inter- 
esting and important development in the 
field of economic achievement. These 
people have poured enormous sums 
from their own resources into a well or- 
ganized and sustained effort leading to- 
ward specific economic goals. We have 
confidence in what they are trying to do 
and it is in our interest that this prog- 
ress be maintained. For further prog- 
ress to be achieved our assistance is 
vital. A faltering or collapse in the 
Indian economic development effort 
would have such psychological and po- 
litical repercussions throughout Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East that the 
price of picking up the pieces in the 
aftermath might well become intolerable 
for the West. 

In brief there is no question in my 
mind of the necessity to continue to as- 
sist India because it is in our national in- 
terest to do so. We must demonstrate 
the maturity and the steel nerves of a 
nation which knows where it wants to go, 
what its policy objectives are, and not 
let ourselves be swayed from the task 
ahead of us because of emotionalisms 
more appropriate for a new nation than 
for the leader of the free world. 
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Question: Why does India increas- 
ingly oppose the United States on so 
many critical issues? 

Answer: India increasingly, and to a 
greater extent than is generally realized, 
does not oppose us in those areas which 
most vitally affect United States na- 
tional interests. 

BALANCE SHEET 


On the negative side: Indian opposi- 
tion to our foreign policy has become 
concentrated during the past years on 
certain issues in the south Asia area. 
These are ones about which India feels 
strongly, such as Goa, Kashmir, and 
supersonic aircraft, and where the 
United States has taken issue with the 
Indian approach to dealing with the 
problem. As significant as these ques- 
tions may be they do not strike at the 
center of United States national security. 

On the positive side: Despite these 
problem areas, the trend of events in 
recent years has shown a growing con- 
vergence of basic national interests of 
our two countries: 

First. Against Red Chinese aggres- 
sion: Chinese incursions across India’s 
northern border opened Indian eyes to 
the long-term threat the Peiping regime 
poses to Indian security. India is now 
alarmed at the potential for Chinese 
Communist expansionism. India has 
been actively improving its position on 
its northern border in order to prevent 
further Red Chinese incursions and to 
be in a position to regain at least some of 
the territory occupied by the Chinese. 
Furthermore it has recently been per- 
forming a helpful role as Chairman of 
the International Control Commissions 
in Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam in 
order to minimize the possibility of Chi- 
nese expansion into that area. Thus, the 
recent finding by the Indian Chairman 
of the ICC that North Vietnam is pro- 
viding active support to guerrillas in 
South Vietnam provides the United 
States with legal justification for its 
support of South Vietnam. 

Second. United Nations: India shares 
with the United States a strong interest 
in maintaining an effective U.N. During 
all of Khrushchev’s campaign against 
the Secretary General, Nehru publicly 
opposed the troika suggestion and upheld 
the idea that a unitary SYG was essen- 
tial. 

Third. In the Congo: When there was 
a threat in the winter of 1961 that the 
U.N. forces would be withdrawn from 
the Congo, India responded positively to 
Hammarskjold’s request for more men 
and sent a full combat battalion to the 
Congo over Soviet objection. 

Fourth, Inside India: By virtue of its 
size as well as other factors, India is 
democracy’s principal Asian representa- 
tive in the power strength with Com- 
munist China. India’s development pro- 
gram is gathering additional momentum 
under an increasingly effective demo- 
cratic structure at the very time that the 
Chinese Communists are increasing 
economic difficulties under the most 
totalitarian government in the world 
today. 
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‘CONCLUSIONS 

In those areas where basic U.S. na- 
tional interests are involved, such as 
southeast Asia, the United Nations, 
and the Congo, Indian policy and 
attitudes parallel and reinforce our own. 
This is not always a smooth process be- 
cause India frequently states its positions 
in terms of nonalinement which ob- 
scure the basic community of our in- 
terests and the fact that India is democ- 
racy’s principal representative in Asian 
power struggle with Communist China. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, this af- 
ternoon we have heard from those who 
very strongly support this program. I 
think it is time now that we hear some- 
thing of the shortcomings of the pro- 
gram, something of the dollars involved, 
and something of proposals which might 
make it better and more workable. 

In the first place, it is sometimes said 
that those of us who have opposed and 
have voted against foreign aid legisla- 
tion in past years are unaware of the fact 
that we live in a world where nations 
must cooperate. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. We have a full realiza- 
tion of those facts. But we do feel that 
this program has not yielded the re- 
sults which its friends and proponents 
through the years have said it would 
yield, and which we have all hoped 
against hope that it might yield. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I think it 
might be worthwhile to look at some- 
thing of the sums of money involved in 
these expenditures. Since the end of the 
Second World War when the programs 
which have a relationship to foreign aid 
were first undertaken, we have up to the 
end of the fiscal year just concluded ap- 
propriated about $95 billion in direct 
foreign aid. If we add to that sum other 
moneys which are not so easily identifi- 
able as foreign aid, we bring the total to 
$107 billion that has been appropriated 
since 1946 in our efforts to win friends 
and influence people, as well as to com- 
bat communism throughout the world. 

Mr. Chairman, some good results have 
been achieved. On the other hand, there 
have been very many shortcomings in 
this program. Since I do not have the 
time this afternoon to detail all of them, 
I would invite the Members of the House 
to read the views of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PILCHER], the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Jonnson], and my- 
self, contained in a report of a study 
mission completed last fall. In those 
views, which deal principally with the 
situation which we found in Asia and the 
Middle East, we point out more specifi- 
cally some of the shortcomings of this 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, getting back to the 
matter of dollars and cents, what is the 
situation with respect to the cost of this 
program this year in relation to other 
years? I think Members would be inter- 
ested to recall that last year, speaking 
in round numbers, this House authorized 
$4,253 million for the foreign aid pro- 
gram. There was appropriated, pursu- 
ant to that authorization, $3.9 billion. 
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This year the President has requested 
$4,878 million. This committee has 
brought out additional authorizing legis- 
lation which would make possible the 
appropriation of about $4,660 million for 
this coming fiscal year. Based upon the 
President’s request, please observe that 
there was only actually something in 
excess of $200 million cut for this year. 
When the figure of $800 million is used, 
it includes cuts made from the Alliance 
for Progress programs for the 3 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. So, actually, on a 
program of $4,700 million we have re- 
duced the dollar amount only slightly in 
excess of $200 million. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. According to the gentle- 
man’s figures, for each of the 40 Mem- 
bers who are now on the floor, this 
represents an expenditure of about $100 
million each; is that correct? 

Mr. ADATR. I think the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-three 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 149] 
Addabbo Fino Miller, 
Alford Flood George P 
Andersen, Fogarty Miller, N.Y. 

Minn. Frazier Minshall 

Friedel Morrison 
Ayres Fulton Moulder 
Baker Giaimo Multer 
Baring Gilbert Murphy 
Barrett Glenn Nix 
Barry Granahan Osmers 
Bass, N.H. Gray Peterson 
Bass, Tenn Green, Pa Philbin 
Bennett, Mich. Harrison, Va. Pike 
Betts Harrison, Wyo. Powell 
Blatnik Hays Price 
Blitch Healey Purcell 
Bolling Hoffman, NI. Rains 
Bonner Hoffman, Mich. Randall 
Boykin Holifield Reece 
Brademas Horan Riley 
Breeding Ichord, Mo. Rivers, Alaska 
Bromwell Inouye Robison 
Brooks J Rodino 
Broyhill Jones, Mo Rogers, Tex. 
Buckley Kearns Rosenthal 
Cahill Kee Rostenkowski 
Carey Keogh Saund 
Celler Kilburn Scranton 
Chelf King, Utah Sheppard 
Chiperfield Kitchin Shipley 
Church Kluczynski Smith, Miss 
Coad Kowalski Spence 
Colmer Laird Steed 
Cook Landrum ‘Taber 
Cooley Lane Thompson, La 
Corman Lesinski Thornberry 
Curtis, Mass. Libonati Utt 
Davis, McCulloch Van Zandt 

James C McMillan Walihauser 

Davis, Tenn MeSween Whalley 
Dawson Macdonald Wickersham 
Delaney Magnuson Wiliams 
Diggs Mason Willis 
Donohue Meader Wilson, Calif 
Dooley Merrow Wright 

Michel Young 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
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HR. 11921, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 296 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Apa] is recognized. 

Mr. ADATR. Mr. Chairman, prior to 
the rollcall we were giving attention to 
the matter of the cost of this program. 
I had pointed out that there is an au- 
thorization this year of something in 
excess of $4.6 billion. I think the Com- 
mittee would want to know that in that 
figure there is authorization for military 
purposes of $1.5 billion. The rest of the 
money is generally for economic pur- 


poses. 

Mr, SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. At the start of 
your speech you were announcing the 
overall cost of this program since its 
start. I am wondering if you could 
break down the figures which you gave 
earlier to indicate how much of the total 
sum was for military expenditures and 
how much was for so-called economic 
aid in one form or another. 

Mr. ADAIR. In response to the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry, it can be said that since 
the beginning of this program roughly 
one-third of it has gone for military pur- 
poses and two-thirds for economic; in 
other words, up to the end of fiscal 1961 
about $90 billion had been used for the 
pure foreign aid programs of which 
about $29 billion had been military and 
$61 billion economic. 

One reason why there was only this 
relatively small reduction this year in 
the amount authorized was because we, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, had 
recommended to the House that addi- 
tional money be made available this year 
for the Peace Corps, amounting to some- 
thing more than $60 million. I think it 
can be said, therefore, that the addi- 
tional money made available for the 
Peace Corps accounts in part for the 
rather small reduction in the overall 
request for money in this program. 

Each year we speak about the pipeline. 
That is the amount of money unspent 
in this program. It is interesting, I 
think, to recall that this year the pipe- 
line has in it more money than at any 
time since 1956. The amount available, 
according to the estimates which have 
been given at the end of the fiscal year 
just concluded, is $6.6 billion. I think 
that is a figure worth keeping in mind 
with reference to the overall cost of the 
program. If the overall cost is $4.6 bil- 
lion, then we ought to recall also that 
there is in the pipeline unexpended at 
this time $6.6 billion. If we keep that 
in mind, I think we can find real reason 
for further dollar reduction in this 
program. 

There are two points particularly that 
ought to have special mention. One is 
the question of expropriation of Ameri- 
can businesses by foreign governments 
or subdivisions of those governments. 
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The other is the question which has 
heretofore been touched upon, the mat- 
ter of aid to Communist countries. On 
this matter of expropriation the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs did write into 
the bill a provision which is helpful and, 
I think, a start in the right direction. 
However, in my opinion it does not go 
far enough for two principal reasons. 
First, because if does not relate to some 
seizures which have been made earlier 
this year and which would not be cov- 
ered, therefore, by the language in the 
sioen: as it was written into the 

Secondly, because there is wording in 
the amendment which would give to the 
President of the United States wide pow- 
ers of discretion, giving him the power 
to waive the operation of this amend- 
ment if he thinks it wise to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I appreciated the gen- 
tleman’s comment about aid to Commu- 
nist countries. In the debate on the 
foreign aid bill last year several Members 
expressed concern about the extent to 
which the United States is aiding non- 
Communist governments which never- 
theless are oppressive in character. One 
Member of this body offered an amend- 
ment which would prohibit any foreign 
aid to governments which curb the free- 
dom of press, speech, and religion of 
their own people. 

Can the gentleman inform me as to 
whether the language of this bill would 
also attempt to move in that direction, 
toward strengthening the area of indi- 
vidual liberty even in countries which 
are not of Communist character? 

Mr. ADAIR. I will answer the gentle- 
man by saying that there is some word- 
ing that we put in this bill having respect 
to discrimination against persons be- 
cause of race, creed, or color. Perhaps 
that could be construed broadly enough 
to relate to the situation which the gen- 
tleman describes. But I do not believe 
there is any new language in this year’s 
bill bearing specifically upon the point 
which the gentleman mentioned. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Perhaps the gentle- 
man refers to the language at the top of 
page 2. In reading that language I have 
concluded, myself, that it applies only to 
the rights of American citizens in these 
foreign countries and would not relate to 
the rights of individual citizens within 
those countries. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is right. 
That language does relate only to Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thought this point 
might be especially appropriate to make 
at this time, because in my annual legis- 
lative questionnaire this year to citizens 
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of western Illinois, I asked this question: 
Should the United States continue for- 
eign aid to governments which curb free- 
dom of the press, speech, and religion? 

The responding answers were 2,274, 
which said “yes, we should continue 
this type aid,” but 11,811 said “no, we 
should not continue U.S. foreign aid to 
governments which curb freedom of 
speech, press, and religion.” 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation, and would point out 
to the gentleman that, of course, this is 
a very sensitive matter when we try to 
put in legislation here what shall be the 
relationship between governments and 
citizens of other nations. It is true that 
we are attempting to do just that to a 
certain degree as a part of the Alliance 
for Progress program, and elsewhere, but 
it is a very sensitive matter. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I want to 
congratulate my Hoosier colleague on his 
excellent presentation of this particular 
legislation. I would like to pose this 
question: 

It seems to me, as I have followed the 
events of the past few weeks, that our 
proposed Alliance for Progress proposi- 
tion is being used by some of the poten- 
tial recipients as a sort of a blackmail 
deal. They are saying in essence, Well, 
if you do not do such and such, we will 
not take your help.” 

Does the gentleman think that that is 
a true state of affairs? 

Mr. ADAIR.. I would have to agree 
with the gentleman, and say that there 
is a great deal of truth in his remarks. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I think, cer- 
tainly, the Department of State ought to 
be mighty sure in its treatment of this 
particular program or fund that we will 
not be indefinitely in that position inso- 
far as these recipient countries are 
concerned. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank my colleague. 
I would like to say that I introduced an 
amendment in line with the suggestions 
discussed earlier, which stated that U.S. 
assistance must not be extended or con- 
tinued to any country which fails to 
comply with the principles stated in 
section 102 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act. However, the committee thought 
that my amendment went too far, on 
the grounds that we should not dictate 
the internal policies to be pursued by 
other sovereign nations. Nevertheless, 
we hope that, with the help of the prin- 
ciples embodied in section 102 of the act, 
and strengthened and extended by sec- 
tion 101 of the bill before us, we will 
emphasize aid to those countries which 
seek to respect the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, and to respect his freedom to 
speak, to travel, and to worship in ac- 
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cordance with the dictates of his con- 
science. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s comments on 
the subject of expropriation of American 
properties in these other countries. I 
wonder why we do not take care of ex- 
propriation acts committed by other 
countries back to January 1, 1962, or 
even prior to this year. 

Mr. ADAIR. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I feel quite sure that amend- 
ments to remedy that defect in the bill 
will be offered before we have taken final 
action. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
clusion there is one further thing that 
ought to be underscored as we consider 
this legislation; and it is a matter which 
has been mentioned in my hearing 
by many of the important leaders of 
friendly nations abroad. Too often, Mr. 
Chairman, we fail to make a distinction 
between nations which are friendly to 
us and which are willing to stand up 
and be counted and to help us if need 
be and those which call themselves neu- 
tral but in fact have a very doubtful neu- 
trality. I think it is high time, if we 
are going to continue this program of 
worldwide assistance, that we say to 
ourselves, We will give aid to those who 
will help us, those who will stand up for 
freedom, those who will be of assistance, 
if necessary, and not give so much of 
our aid to the so-called neutral countries 
who are neutral perhaps in name only.” 

Mr. Chairman, thinking it may be of 
interest, I include here the minority 
views of the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. CHURCH] and myself: 


Minority Views 


It is an easy assumption that those who 
oppose foreign aid legislation must logically 
oppose the concept of mutual security. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
We recognize that friends and allies are 
basic to the security of the United States. 
Our objection to the program is that it has 
not accomplished the results expected. 

Our principal comments and criticisms 
arise from the inadequacy of the legislative 
framework within which we are pursuing 
our national objectives. A year ago it was 
claimed that a complete reexamination of 
the Mutual Security Act would result in leg- 
islation that would be more responsive to 
our national needs and considerate of our 
fiscal situation, 

The net result has been disappointing. 
The new law provided fewer checks upon 
Executive action than did the old law. Pow- 
ers were widely delegated to the President. 
Limitations on the use and the sums of 
money authorized and appropriated could be 
waived. Laborious congressional scrutiny 
has become an exercise in futility and frus- 
tration. Country programs justified as nec- 
essary, even imperative, have been completely 
recast. 

The contingency fund, the committee has 
been told, is needed to meet with speed and 
effectiveness “critical situations that threat- 
en our national interest.“ We call attention 
to a few uses to which that fund has been 
put which indicate that the criteria stated 
were certainly not the reasons for action. 
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Guinea * : The Government 
indicated during the summer of 1961, after 
the congressional presentation was drafted, 
an interest in economic relationships with 
the United States. A program involving sev- 
eral projects was offered and accepted. 

Mali * * * ; In the summer of 1961, after 
the congressional presentation was drafted, 
the Government demonstrated an interest 
in receiving economic aid from the United 
States. A program has been developed to 
meet this opportunity. 

Japan, $533,000: The fiscal year 1962 pres- 
entation proposed no grant economic aid to 
Japan. However, the importance of the Jap- 
anese labor leader exchange program, admin- 
istered by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Cultural Affairs, dictated its funding for 
fiscal year 1962. 

Other (western Samoa), $25,000: As a ges- 
ture of U.S. interest in western Samoa on 
its achievement of independence, $25,000 was 
programed for an Independence Day gift 
(two bookmobiles) . 

Panama, $9,900,000: For urgent develop- 
ment projects requested by the Government. 

Individual committee members, as well as 
a committee staff survey team, have made 
visits overseas within the last year. Their 
findings are an impressive catalog of poor 
planning and faulty administration. Nine 
years ago the undersigned made an exten- 
sive trip to study our program abroad. Upon 
their return they reported that “money is 
the measure of our interest, not the yardstick 
of our success.” Nothing has happened in 
the interval to alter that observation. 

The achievements of the Marshall plan in 
Europe are often cited to show what our 
aid can do. But we would point up the 
fact that in Europe our program was one of 
reconstruction. European nations have a 
similarity to ourselves in culture, commerce, 
and legal structure. In the rest of the world 
it is one of construction. The difference is 
not one of semantics—it is one of philos- 
ophy. We can export the products of our 
society but we cannot readily export the 
climate in which these products can most 
effectively be used. Some would argue that 
the birth pangs of independence will readily 
give way to new outlooks and the acceptance 
of new ways and values that will encourage 
social and economic changes. We would only 
remind those individuals that most of the 
countries of Latin America, after 140 years of 
independence, have made small progress. 

One reason for our criticism of the aid 
program is directed to the order of priorities 
with which it attempts to deal. Costly im- 
pact projects create more problems than they 
solve through their very magnitude and in- 
compatibility with the local society. The 
undersigned have supported the Peace Corps 
because in it they see an effort which is 
directed to the foundations upon which 
development can proceed, 

The foreign assistance program has become 
an indiscriminate instrument of our foreign 
policy. Hard decisions are avoided by soft 
loans and grants. We have given assistance 
to Yugoslavia and to Poland—with no per- 
ceptible advantage to us. The Netherlands 
is a NATO partner—but we are busily shor- 
ing up Indonesia’s military establishment. 
Portugal is a NATO ally, but we are selling 
military equipment to India that seized 
Portuguese Goa. The Arab refugees whom 
we help to sustain have become political 
pawns of the Arab governments that we help 
to maintain. We are supporting the inde- 
pendence of Laos through foreign assistance 
while we urge a coalition government that 
will include Communists. The list of in- 
congruous actions carried out in the name 
of foreign assistance is almost endless, 

The unexpended balances of the foreign 
assistance program are estimated at $6.6 bil- 
lion at the end of this fiscal year, The 
majority report states that “these unex- 
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ed balances are available only to meet 
obligations already incurred. They are not 
available to move the program forward 
through the purchase of additional goods and 
services.“ 

We do not question the accuracy of these 
observations. We do, however, ask whether 
additional goods and services are necessary 
certainly in the amounts contained in this 
bill. 

The report of the committee staff survey 
team, after a visit to three countries and an 
admittedly hurried review of the “hoarding” 
of unused funds “suggests that there may 
be substantial hidden reserves available in 
all countries which are being held either to 
finance planned operations in future years 
or to meet future contingencies.” 

We do not know, and neither do those ad- 
ministering the program, the magnitude of 
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idle money in this program. It is unreason- 
able that those responsible for voting taxes 
ask that we pause long enough to find out 
how much money can be recaptured? 

The fiscal position of our Government is 
such that we cannot afford to leave unex- 
plored every possible economy. Our national 
debt is mounting and we are being asked to 
raise the statutory debt limit to $308 billion. 
If Congress approves the new limit, it will 
have raised it three times within the past 
year by a total of $15 billion. 

The balance-of-payments gold deficit is a 
matter of deep concern. Although the defi- 
cit last year was $2.5 billion, the outflow of 
dollars through the foreign assistance pro- 
gram must be scrutinized for its baneful 
effect on the national economy. It is small 
comfort to be told that a large percentage of 
our aid funds is spent in the United States. 
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It still represents a drain on our national 
resources. U.S. exporters are already feel- 
ing sharpened competition from markets 
abroad and for the retention of markets at 
home. Is it not time that our aid program 
be more carefully integrated with our trade 
program? 

Those of us who have studied the foreign 
aid program over the years find nothing new 
in the bill. The annual presentation is 
marked only by the appearance of new wit- 
nesses who repeat the familiar lines of last 
year’s cast. The cost of administering the 
program mounts each year. But one looks in 
vain for evidence of firm management, 
clearer guidelines, and vigorous attacks upon 
maladministration. 

The following tables reflect major foreign 
assistance financing by the United States 
from 1946 through fiscal year 1961. 


Mutual security program countries—Summary by fiscal year and program 
U.S. FOREIGN ASSISTANCE—OBLIGATIONS AND LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 
[Millions of dollars] 


1946-48 | 1949 


1, 630. 2 


Mutual heeled economic pro- 


. ee 6, 283.0 3, 614. 4 |2, 626. 8 |1, 980. 6 


International Cooperation 
Administration 


a. 6, 163.3 3, 614. 0 |2, 611.8 1, 888. 1 


Technical cooperation /de- 
9 grants. 


Development loan fund 
Other mutual security pro- 
gram economic. 


Other economic assistance 


119.7 


1, 830.8 1, 490. 4 1, 035. 5 


1950 1951 


8, 113. 8 |5, 104.8 3, 602. 3 |2, 469. 8 
6, 483. 6 |4, 456.2 3, 126.8 2, 156.3 
648. 5 


U.S. fiscal years 


2, 612. 6 |2, 419.3 2 726. 9 2, 676. 6 


7. 55 2, 267. 5 2,050.3 | 1, 922.7 
676.6 | 753.8 


535.5 | 313.0 151.8 


61, 513. 4 


40, 391.2 
21, 122.3 


1, 958. 2 2, 227. 8 |1, 862.0 |1, 549. 9 
1, 877. 5 2, 159. 0 1. 749. 0 |1, 468. 7 


67. 5 118.8 | 133.9 
1,810.0 2, 023. 9 |1, 630.2 |1, 334.8 


4 15.0 113.0 81.1 


Public Law 480: 
ee I—Planned for grants 


31, 062. 5 
27, 846.2 


1,420. 4 
26, 425. 9 


771.8 


104c—Grants for common 
defense. 
104d—Grants from tri- 
transfe) 


try. 
9 to govem- 


(Total —— bang —.— 
itle II— Emergency relief 1. 
9 — III Voluntary relief 


330. 5 
12, 021.7 |1, 682. 4 1, 159. 9 


76.0 


encies 
Export-Import Bank long- 


148. 4 


301.3 


331.7 | 212.1 
9.1 39.5 


301.3 


Mutual security program 
to appropriation) 
(From excess stocks)... —.— =. 
Other military assistance... - 


76.0 


. . 113. 7 113.3 51.4 


108. 7 71.1 
20. 0 11 37.6 
59.0 24.8 


Total economic and military. 


Mutual security programm 
Other assistance 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 


Mutual security fund expendi- 
tures, total 


307.2 978.2 1, 178. 1 


Economic, total 
International cooperation ad- 
ministration 


Development r 
ther mu security 
economic.. 


2,129.3 1, 716. 9 


2,032. 2 |1, 643.8 


97.1 73.1 
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1 In fiscal year 1961, also includes economic development programs. 
$ Includes contributions to international 2 $1,210.4 million; civilian 


supplies, $5,051.6 million; British loan, $3,750.0 million, UN 


980.4 1. 481.2 4. 158. 8 3, 295. 9 2, 395. 6 |2, 927. 5 


interim aid, 
rehabilitation, 
RRA; post-UNRRA and million. 


14, 536.0 8, 415.1 5, 180. 8 4, 642. 7 3, 951.0 6, 888. 1 J, 830. 9 5, 235.8 5, 655. 5 
6, 283.0 3, 670. 1 3, 607. 2 3, 461.8 6, 117.0 5, 523.7 4, 257.6 4. 477.4 
14, 536. 0 2, 132. 1 1,510.7 1, 035.5 489.2 768.1 


5, 452. 0 |5, 406. 7 |5, 794. 5 


3. 749. 9 4, 004. 5 4, 037.0 
1, 702. 7 1. 402. 2 


3, 707. 9 |3, 802. 6 3, 639. 1 „ 


1, 622. 9 1, 439. 2 1, 529. 1 


din’ ArT ` 
Se SEEN EAR ae sass PAAA KESEL, VRESE: PO BE E 66.6 204. 4 


1, 757. 5 


53, 317. 5 


26, 690.8 


542.1 
80.8 116.8 1,139.0 
i 2 2,085.0 |2, 363. 4 Sara 1,718.0 | 24, 945.6 


046.8 million; surplus property credits, $1,429,7 million; — — 
.6 million; civilian relief in Korea, 8420. 2 million, and other, 
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US. skirt assistance to mutual security program countries by region and country, cumulative, fiscal year 1946 through fiseal year 1961 
[Millions of dollars] 


Economie assistance 


Total economic Mutual security program Non-mutual security program 


Public Law 480 
Region and Grand | Totat 
Sag 2 Title I Title Tt} Pite 


of Total Other emer- 
Total | which | MSP ICA DLF MSP Total gency | volun- 
relief tary 


loans eco- eco- Total Planned for— 
nomie jagencie 
devel- 
opment 


Total 
Stat frias- 100, 510.9 28, 907. 5 61, 513. 4 |21, 122, 3 31, 062. 5 |27, 846.2 | 1,986.2 | 1,229.9 


782.8 | 1,825. 6 
166.3 744.0 


24.6 27.3 


5 
era: 00 — 
Berlin 


sees 


pr 


2 


H 
idee P 


wor 


gis 
318) 2 
aio 


Ti Sea 
3,225.2 1,487.1 1,020.1 
192.0 528.1 515.2 
66.7 46.1 17.4 
700.3 1.0 374.2 
300.4] 20.4 230.9 
88.7 8.6 58.3 
46.6} G 27.4 
7 1 — 8.2 
3,483.9 | 2092.3 1,134.1 
84.5 
BAAR 7.3 
25.0 
2,085. 8 
96.7 
6275 
1. 

23.8 
919.3 
80.3 

823.4 (608.6) 14.0 462.5 30.2 148.5 3,125.2] 393.3 

522.6 33.3 446.3 <t 

220.7} 402} 157.2 63. 5 26, 4 10.6 

475.5 | 1,535.7 1. 0 53.5 482.2 1,178.4 45.5 

536) 4637} 3605| 763 387.4 283. 1 5.2 

37.8 | 290.4] 2245.8 40.5 248.0 100.0 2.8 

1 . 3198] 20.8 87.9 21.0 35.9 

10.5 414] 37.5 28 38.6 87.5 5 

61 2213 2.1 r EAA EA AE DLP. .6 

2.0) 77.5; 2 300 38.5 23.2 3.7 

3 165 53 9.9 6.6 3.7 1.8 

17 148.6] 33.1] 91.0 57.6 16.7 35.8 

40 88.8 30.2 49.9 30.9 25.0 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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U.S. foreign assistance to mutual security program countries by region and country, cumulative, fiscal year 1946 through fiscal year 1961—Con. 
[Millions of dollars] 


Economic assistance 


Mutual security program Non-mutual security program 


Public Law 480 
Region and 
country Export-| Other 
Import | non- 
Total Bank MSP 
MSP long- pro- 
eco- term grams 
nomic loans 
41.5 1.2 40. 3 4 27.5 19.7 
ott ie att ize „% Hoses omens e rere ees e Td 1 is 
p 8 8 1. 3 x 
54.4 52.3 18.3 8.1 4 1 28 7 
74.9 74.8 28.6 20.8 17.2 23.3 
50.5 49,9 31.8 17.0 10.4 2.9 
376.1 311.7 57.2 20. 7 195. 4 10.6 
79.2 51.9 10.7 1.9 2.6 3.2 
195.7 154.2 16.3 13 136. 4 1.5 


D Seas 10. 3 8.0 8.0 „ M dustbcnus cane 
British Guiana 2.0 1.4 r „ 
British Honduras. 1.6 6 6 
2. 9 2.4 2.4 
130. 2 . Se See, Oe 
= 
724.0 583. 4 
2.0 2.0 
00 ® 
21 1 
„„  . daWiegwounoem „l A 
S 13.3 2.5 2.5 eee 
3.1 3.1 2.0 2.0 T ̃ ͤKK——— con 
180. 4 124.6 76.6 46.9 48.0 
at 1 4 . c 
26.4 26.4 24.1 4.1 2.3 
4.0 4.0 2.3 2.3 FF. ̃ĩͤ ET TS veel Sp RY ee AOS 
2.1 2.1 2.1 II! „ chs biandebtens O A | stucve cen 
9 7.3 5.1 5.1 OM | ESE REET TEN N ee RO A ee EE 
115.5 113.1 29.4 26. 2 gh ROE RR BS Bae oe Cn Ee 
179.0 175.3 110.7 105.7 S ee 
5 5 «5 
Mali Republic of. 3.1 2.5 2.5 
Mauritania. 2 1.6 1.5 1.5 
302, 2 208. 9 185.9 
2.0 |- 20 2.0 
19.3 18.8 15.0 
33.3 10.9 10.9 
3.6 3.6 3.6 |. 
1.0 7 oa 
13.1 12.8 10.8 
61.2 61.2 41.2 
4.4 2.5 -6 
1.9 1.1 1.1 
254.7 137.4 95.3 
1.0 8 8 
2.0 2.0 2.0 


Loan to France for Mauritania. 
Military data classified and included in Africa regional total. 
Loan to Portugal for Mozambique. 


1 Less than $50,000. 

2 Military data classified and included in Near East and south Asia regional total. 

5 Central American Bank formed by El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras 
an agua. 


The foregoing tables are taken from the Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- this subject similar to H.R. 11921, the bill 
publication titled “U.S. Foreign Assistance man, I rise to discuss an issue about before us today. The 1961 House bill 
and Assistance from International Organiza- which I have been deeply concerned for declared: 
bareg be kn eee ee international Devel. 2 long time, an issue which tests our Any attempt by foreign countries to cre- 
pecan rep 8 0 Re Division fundamental commitment to our ideals ate distinctions because of their race or re- 

p 4 M P p aes Sacer and principles—Arab discrimination ligion among American citizens in the grant- 

E Aa: w against citizens of the United States. ing of personal or commercial access or any 
Ross Last year at about this time we were other rights otherwise available is repug- 


eee 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I considering the Act for International Rant to our principles. 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from Development of 1961. The House ver- Unfortunately, the Senate version in 
New York [Mr. Ryan]. sion of that act contained language on 1961 contained language on this subject 
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which was much weaker than the House 
bill. Many of us were distressed when 
the House language was stricken in con- 
ference and section 102 of the present 
Foreign Assistance Act—Public Law 87- 
195—-substituted in its place. 

On August 15, 1961, I spoke in teror 
of the House version. At that time I 
pointed out that the Arab League eco- 
nomic boycott initiated in 1951 against 
Israel had been extended. This in- 
famous boycott now includes American 
firms having Americans of the Jewish 
faith among their owners, officers, direc- 
tors, and personnel. As part of the boy- 
cott Arab League countries have refused 
visas or admittance to American citizens 
who are suspected of being Jewish or 
who have visited or intend to visit Israel. 
In addition, U.S. citizens of the Jewish 
faith have been barred from serving in 
a military or civilian capacity in certain 
US. installations abroad. We have seen 
many examples of Arab discrimination. 
Last year Helen Hayes and the American 
Theater Guild Company were banned 
from Cairo when it was learned that they 
were planning to visit Israel. A former 
Washington, D.C., Wac on her way from 
Bombay to Rome was foreed to remain 
on the airplane during a stopover at 
Dhaharan, Saudi Arabia, because the 
crew feared that the Saudis would learn 
that the woman was Jewish. In this 
connection a Member of this body was 
refused a visa to visit Saudi Arabia and 
the Dhaharan airbase, which was built 
with U.S. funds, because of his religion. 
Last fall a plane carrying a Foreign Af- 
fairs subcommittee chaired by our col- 
league from Georgia [Mr. PILCHER] was 
asked by the Lebanese whether there 
were any Jewish Congressmen or staff 
aboard. If the answer were in the af- 
firmative, presumably the craft would 
not have been permitted to land. 

Mr. Chairman, because discrimination 
against U.S. citizens on the basis of race, 
religion, creed, or color is abhorrent to 
the basic principles and beliefs of our 
democracy, on February 15, 1962, I in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 
420 which expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that— 

Any such discrimination directed against 
U.S. citizens is incompatible with the rela- 
tions that should exist among friendly na- 
tions, that the United States should issue a 
strong protest against such discrimination, 
that in all negotiations between the United 
States and any foreign state the United 
States should insist upon the elimination of 
such discrimination, and that the United 
States should not be a party to any agree- 
ment which allows a foreign nation to dis- 
criminate against U.S. citizens because of 
race, religion, creed, or color. 


The sentiments expressed in this res- 
olution have been echoed by seven State 
legislatures, including New York State, 
which have passed resolutions condemn- 
ing Arab discrimination. In addition, on 
December 11, 1961, at its annual conven- 
tion, the AFL-CIO adopted a resolution 
which included the following statement: 

We insist that any attempt by Arab nations 
to create distinctions among American citi- 
zens because of their race or religion in the 
granting of personal or commercial access or 
any other rights otherwise available to US. 
ier generally, ts repugnant to our prin- 
ciples. 
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These resolutions are consistent with 
a longstanding policy of the American 
Government to protect the rights of U.S. 
citizens abroad. Thus the right of pro- 
tection, under the act of July 27, 1868, 
admits no religious limitation. In 1885 
Secretary of State Thomas Bayard in a 
note protesting Austro-Hungarian anti- 
Semitism directed at the family of an 
American diplomat made it clear that— 

Religious liberty is the chief cornerstone 
of the American system of government and 
provisions for its security are imbedded in 
the written charter and interwoven in the 
moral fabric of its laws. 

Anything that tends to invade a right so 
essential and sacred must be carefully 
guarded against, and I am satisfied that my 
countrymen, ever mindful of the sufferings 
and sacrifices necessary to obtain it, will 
never consent to its impairment for any rea- 
son or under any pretext whatsoever. 


Woodrow Wilson, then Governor of 
New Jersey, eloquently protested Rus- 
sian discrimination against American 
Jews. In a protest meeting at Carne- 
gie Hall on December 6, 1911, he stated: 

They are not Jews in America; they are 
American citizens. * * * By our action for 
them shall be tested our sincerity, our gen- 
uineness, the reality of principle among us 
„. There is here a greater stake than any 
other upon which we could set our hearts. 
Here is the final test of our ability to square 
our politics with our principles. We may now 
enjoy the exhilaration of matching our pro- 
fessions with handsome performance. We 
are not here to express our sympathy with 
our Jewish fellow citizens, but to make 
evident our sense of identity with them. 
This is not their cause; it is America’s. It 
is the cause of all who love justice and do 
right. 


Mr. Chairman, once again we have the 
opportunity to square our politics with 
our principles. I am happy to say that 
the language in section 101 of H.R. 11921 
condemning the discriminatory practices 
of foreign nations against our citizens 
is much stronger than the present law 
and is more forthright on this subject 
than the House version last year. Again 
I urge all the Members of this body to 
support this statement. Let us be firm 
in our commitment to democracy and 
not have a repetition of what happened 
last year in conference. I am confident 
that with the wholehearted support of 
the House and with steadfastness on the 
part of the House conferees the present 
version of section 101 of H.R. 11921 will 
become law. It provides: 

The Congress further declares that any 
attempt by foreign nations to make distinc- 
tions between American citizens because of 
race, color, or religion in the granting of per- 
sonal or commercial access or in the exercise 
of any other rights available to American 
citizens, or the use by any foreign nation of 
assistance made available by the United 
States to carry out any program or activity 
of such nation in the course of which dis- 
erimination is practiced against any citizen 
of the United States by reason of his race, 
color, or religion is repugnant to our prin- 
ciples; and in all negotiations with any for- 
eign nation with respect to any funds ap- 
propriated under authority of this Act, these 
principles shall be applied. The Secretary 
of State shall report annually on the meas- 
ures taken to apply the principles stated 
above. 


In addition, I understand that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee will seek to 
amend the bill before us to include sec- 
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tion 302(e) of this year’s Senate foreign 
aid bill, S. 2996. This section would re- 
quire the President to report to Congress 
after the close of each fiscal year “on 
the progress under the freedom of navi- 
gation and nondiscrimination declara- 
tion contained in section 102.” This 
amendment will insure that the Congress 
will be able to judge whether its wishes 
are being carried out. It is most impor- 
tant that we approve of this amendment 
to show our sincerity and deep concern 
over the flagrant violation of American 
principles by the Arab States. 

It is our obligation to insure that the 
ideals of our democracy are maintained. 
In order to meet this obligation I urge 
my colleagues to support the present 
language in section 101 of HR. 11921 
and to support the committee amend- 
ment requiring Presidential reports. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. McDOWELL. The language to 
which the gentleman refers has been in- 
serted in the act, and it was presented 
in an amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN], a 
member of the committee, and is now 
a part of the act. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. The language 
of section 101 is new language, It ap- 
pears on page 2 of the bill. That is what 
I have been discussing. I understand 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee itself 
will seek to amend the bill now before 
us to include a provision which is in the 
Senate bill, which was passed by the 
Senate earlier this year, to require the 
President to report after the close of 
each fiseal year on progress achieved in 
carrying out the spirit and the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the language of sec- 
tion 101 of the bill before us. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Is the gentleman 
aware of the language on page 47 of 
the committee report, which is chapter 
1, the short title and policy, of the act? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. That is the 
language which I am urging the House 
conferees to insist on without retreating. 
I believe the inelusion of an amendment 
similar to section 302(e) of S. 2996, 
which I understand will be offered, will 
go further than the bill now before us 
and will require the President to submit 
in his annual report a statement as to 
what steps have been taken to protect 
American citizens from Arab discrimi- 
nation. I think that is good, and I hope 
that it will be adopted when it is pre- 
sented. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARESTEIN!, a member of the committee, 
has urged the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I am glad 
to know the committee will offer such 
an amendment, and I am delighted to 
know it will have such support. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an event. I do want to thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio for the time she has 
yielded me. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am very glad to 
yield to the gentleman such time as he 
wanted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion has just been raised about the re- 
pugnancy provision, as it has been 
called—whether it is repugnancy or civil 
rights I do not know—but let me ask the 
chairman, does this apply only to ap- 
propriated funds or would it apply to aid 
to the nations where we were discrimi- 
nated against for various reasons, in- 
cluding religion, color, race, and so forth? 
Would this apply only to funds or would 
it also apply to Public Law 480 agricul- 
tural products and other expenditures? 

Mr. MORGAN. It would apply to 
both. It is a statement of general pol- 
icy on a very basic issue. 

Mr. GROSS. It would apply to any- 
thing, not just funds as specified here? 

Mr. MORGAN. It would apply to the 
way we administer the funds carried 
here. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

We have heard it stated this afternoon 
that the world being in a swing, that 
this bill is necessary and these funds are 
necessary because the world is in a swing. 
I would like to add that the United 
States is also in a swing with a financial 
noose around its neck. That is one of 
the reasons why this bill ought to be cut 
down to about $1 billion, that is, the 
total spending for foreign aid ought to 
be cut down to about $1 billion and then 
this program wiped out entirely, except 
for some assistance to a few deserving 
nations. 

Also, we have heard about the so- 
called flexible authority in this bill. I 
would like to ask the chairman a ques- 
tion about the provision to be found on 
page 5. I asked the question a while ago 
and did not get a very good answer to my 
question. The provision reads: 

The President is authorized to provide as- 
sistance on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine in order to promote the eco- 
nomic development of countries and areas in 
Latin America. 


That is not fiexible authority; this is 
a complete blank check to spend the 
money provided for in this title of the 
bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is the same lan- 
guage that has been in the bill regularly 
for the last several years with respect 
to development loans. 

Mr. GROSS. For how many years? 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe this phras- 
ing has appeared for at least 6 years. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a bad provision, I 
will say to the gentleman, to give to any 
President, and I do not care who he is, 
this kind of untrammeled and uncon- 
scionable authority, and I will offer an 
amendment, if no one else does, to strike 
it out. It is imperative that Congress 
retain control of the pursestrings. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
provision on page 11 dealing with Japan, 
and ask him why this provision is in the 
bill. I refer to section 618 having to do 
with the use of settlement receipts. Is 
this in the nature of rubberstamp 
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approval of the settlement that was 
made only a few months ago on the so- 
called loan which we made to the Japa- 
nese several years ago for $1,889 million 
as I remember the figure; did we settle 
that for $490 million with $25 million of 
that amount earmarked for the promo- 
tion of culture and education between 
the United States and Japan, and the 
rest of the $490 million earmarked to 
develop markets for Japanese products 
in Asia and elsewhere? 

Mr. MORGAN. This has to do with 
that agreement. The Japanese made a 
settlement for the aid we gave them 
after the war. 

Mr. GROSS. It does have to do with 
it? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman say 
that it does? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, it does. This 
was the agreement worked out with the 
Japanese in that settlement. 

Mr. GROSS. So we are now asked to 
rubberstamp approval of the agreement 
by which a loan of $1,889 million or 
approximately that amount was settled 
for $490 million? Is that what we are 
being asked to do when we vote for this 
bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the settle- 
ment was approximately $490 million. 
The agreement has been concluded. 
This provision deals only with the use 
of the money which the Japanese are 
committed to pay. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I wonder if I might 
ask any member of the committee this 
question. During the hearings on this 
bill, was there any indication that in the 
event this discrimination in any foreign 
nation against American citizens for 
reasons of race, color, or creed continued 
that there would be, in fact, definite 
steps taken in the way of reducing or 
eliminating or cutting out funds if it 
persisted or is it simply an indication 
that we would continue to find it repug- 
nant? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. There are con- 
tinuing steps being taken in this area 
not only at the urging of the Congress, 
but also at the urging of the executive 
department seeking to eliminate these 
discriminatory practices wherever they 
may exist. I might also add that we 
have accomplished considerable in this 
very matter that we are now discussing. 

Mr. COLLIER. Specifically, what, 
sir? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. As to the specific 
cases, they are of a confidential nature, 
some of which I would be happy to show 
the gentleman, if he wishes. Some of 
them we try not to disclose at this time 
in order not to cut back further prog- 
ress that we are making in certain areas, 
especially in the Middle East. The com- 
mittee would be very happy to disclose 
some of this to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JUDD. It should be said in con- 
nection with the gentleman’s original 
discussion of settlement receipts from 
Japan, that the $490 million which 
Japan is to pay and is herein authorized 
to be used for purposes of long-term 
development loans, is not in addition to 
other funds authorized in the bill. It 
is a part of the total. The Japanese 
themselves, as I recall, suggested that, in 
order for the agreement to be more, 
shall I put it, palatable to their people, 
the money repaid to the United States be 
used for long-term development loans in 
underdeveloped areas as part of the U.S. 
foreign assistance program. It is not an 
addition to, it is a part of the total 
amount authorized. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it has come to the 
point where everything we do is for the 
purpose of making everything palatable 
all over the world. 

Mr. JUDD. Surely, it is much better 
to do it in ways that bring good will, 
inasmuch as we would have to spend 
the same amount for that purpose 
anyway. 

Mr. GROSS. As far as I can discover, 
there is not a line in this bill to indicate 
that the $1.8 billion loaned to Japan is 
ever going to come back to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr. JUDD. The amount repaid will 
come back to the U.S. Treasury in the 
same way all loans come back. 

Mr. GROSS. We have already writ- 
ten that down to $490 million. 

Mr. JUDD. That will come back to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GROSS. No, that is to be spent 
to develop markets for Japanese 
products. 

Mr. JUDD. No, it has to be reap- 
propriated by the Congress, under the 
terms of the section. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I to believe that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee will not 
insist that the appropriation be made? 

Mr. JUDD. If this bill passes, it will 
not come again to this committee; it will 
come to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. Perhaps some of these 
things are out of order, but there is one 
matter I want to ask about. Is the Gov- 
ernment going to spend $635,000 for 
buildings in Ouagadougou to house 15 
Americans? 

Mr. GROSS. What is that? 

Mr. KYL. Ouagadougou. 

Mr. GROSS. Where is that? 

Mr. KYL. On the upper Volta. 

Mr. GROSS. What? 

Mr. KYL. On the upper Volta. 

Mr. GROSS. Volta or Volga? 

Mr. KYL. The matter was revealed 
by Mr. James R. Johnstone, the State 
Department’s Deputy Assistant for For- 
eign Buildings. He said the Department 
planned to spend $635,000 for buildings 
in Ouagadougou to house 15 Americans 
stationed there in this new country. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. I hope the gen- 
tle woman can shed some light on this. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. I certainly can shed 
this much light on it: The building com- 
mittee will have its turn on the floor and 
the gentleman will then have an oppor- 
tunity to ask all the questions he wants 
about Ouagadougou. In the meanwhile 
I am told by one of the men who knows 
Africa rather well that it is on the lower 
Volta, not the upper Volta; and it is not 
in this bill at all. I hope we will not 
waste any time on things outside of this 
bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the $3 mil- 
lion item for air-conditioning a yacht 
for Haile Selassie is in this bill, or was 
it provided for in the bill last year? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. Perhaps the gentleman will 
permit one further reference. It is to 
this matter of the taxpayers having to 
spend $256,000 on a 122-day tour to some 
place by one Joey Adams and about some 
other uncomplimentary behavior of those 
who went with him on this particular 
tour. Was this part of the program in 
this bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to someone else 
to answer the gentleman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Chairman, this also is no part 
of this bill. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ALGER. We have been hearing a 
great deal about the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. I ask the gentleman if 
this does not result mostly from our gifts 
abroad, as a result of the money we have 
given away? My question to the gentle- 
man is this: Does he know of any con- 
cern over the deficit? 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly share the 
concern of the gentleman from Texas. 
Nothing gives me more concern than the 
$330 billion of debt that the Federal 
Government had in 1961 and the $1,078 
billion—more than a trillion dollars of 
public and private debt that this country 
had in 1961. 

Mr. ALGER. I would like to join with 
the gentleman in his expression of con- 
cern. Ž . 

Mr. Chairman, there are many, many 
inconsistencies and contradictions in our 
foreign aid program, so much so that any 
one of several mistakes of the past and/ 
or combination of mistakes defeats and 
overrides any alleged good the program 
is accomplishing. True, we all agree that 
we want to promote mutual security 
whenever such effort can be reasonably 
expected to be crowned by success. Yet 
our program has failed miserably many 
years through mismanagement, waste, 
trying to buy friends, exporting socialism 
not capitalism, and other equally griev- 
ous errors of judgment on our part. Far 
worse is our characteristic that we fail 
to learn from experience. 

Even though much good has been done 
and can be done in the future through 
military assistance to trusted allies, we 
have far overbalanced this good by the 
endangerment of ourselves and the free 
world in giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy; that is, the Communists, whether 
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part of international communism or not, 
and then the help to the socialist na- 
tions, and the neutrals who are not 
pledged to supporting freedom for which 
we stand. y 

In my disagreement over the basic 
errors of judgment, no criticism that I 
nor anyone can make at this time, it 
seems to me, exceeds in danger the pres- 
ent imbalance of payments and gold 
outflow which this foreign aid bill will 
accentuate, with approximately 816% 
billion in gold reserve remaining and ap- 
proximately $1112 billion of this amount 
undergirding our money assuring sta- 
bility of the dollar and with the world 
holding obligations against our gold of 
over $20 billion. Now we ar- asked to 
give away another $4.8 billion, any or all 
of which may become a demand for our 
gold. How utterly irresponsible fiscally 
is such conduct on our part at this time. 

The report states on page 4: 

It is more important to win the cold war 
in which foreign aid is of critical importance 
than to seek to reduce the outflow of gold by 
excessive reductions in these expenditures, 
thus jeopardizing the basic objectives of our 
foreign aid program. 


How in the name of commonsense do 
we protect our country by willingly and 
purposely destroying the value of our 
money? Anything jeopardizing our 
economic strength as leader of the free 
world jeopardizes the entire world at this 
critical time. We can never win the 
cold war or any war in a weakened eco- 
nomic position, and this foreign aid pro- 
gram weakens our economic position in 
the world today. 

The report further states: 

The foreign aid program although con- 
tributing to the balance-of-payments prob- 
lems is not a decisive factor in this ad- 
mittedly serious situation. 


This is just not so; I must categorically 
contradict such a conclusion as so stated 
in the report. Yet in the next sentence 
the report states: 

The balance-of-payments gold problem 
however remains so serious and is so complex 
that continuing attention must be given in 
the administration of the foreign aid pro- 
gram to ways in which U.S. position may be 
improved. 


This, of course, contradicts the pre- 
vious statement. My suggestion to im- 
prove the U.S. position is to stop giving 
our money away. Necessary military ex- 
penditures, yes; but the wholesale ex- 
penditures in economic assistance and 
diverse contingency programs must be 
immediately eliminated. 

There are many other criticisms which 
I must make which are not in matters 
of degree but differences of kind, out- 
right contradictions which once men- 
tioned or remembered are self-evident. 
The report states: 

This bill authorizes the funds with which 
United States implements its cold war 
strategy. 


Our cold war strategy is not and 
will not be successful through US. 
deficit financing; that is, borrowing 
money, that is, charging it to give it 
away. Any schoolboy and certainly 
every banker knows you do not strength- 
en yourself when you borrow to give it 
away. 
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Then you compound the error when 
you give it to the enemy, such as Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, and other Communist 
nations, or to so-called neutrals, such 
as India, and others allegedly neutral, 
and then give less or little to your allies 
who are friends because of respect for 
our strength, not because we can buy 
their friendship. By now we should 
realize how utterly failing in its task for- 
eign aid is of winning the cold war. 

Frequently mentioned in the report, 
both majority and minority positions, is 
the wastefulness and maladministration 
and makes it obvious that even propo- 
nents recognize the basic weaknesses and 
failures that must be corrected. As it is, 
the whole program fails and in failing 
jeopardizes our entire economic position 
at home and abroad. The report says: 

While we may always hope that someday 
there may be invented a better means of 
obtaining our foreign policies objectives 
than the foreign assistance program, neither 
the present administration or its predecessor 
has been able to do so. 


My suggestion paraphrasing this state- 
ment is that we reimpose a Western 
Hemisphere Monroe Doctrine, and that 
we guarantee safe conduct for Ameri- 
cans and protection for their property 
everywhere in the world and that we 
hardheadedly bargain in trade and eco- 
nomic matters and stop giving away or 
loaning our money under the mistaken 
premise that we are attaining our for- 
eign policy objectives. Toughness and 
respect alone can protect us by attract- 
ing strong allies and by at the least win- 
ning respect, even fear, of those who 
would disagree with us. 

Giving our money and property away 
or loaning it under uneconomic arrange- 
ments is not winning any foreign policy 
objectives, but rather is in the nature of 
losing our collective shirts and at the 
same time looking foolish in the eyes 
of other nations, who hardheadedly must 
always compute profit and loss and living 
within their income. 

I want to compliment the gentlewom- 
an from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Aparr] for 
their clearheaded presentation of mi- 
nority views, I deeply regret that more 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee did not join with them. Their views, 
to my mind, are utterly commonsense 
and noncontradictable. The summary 
by fiscal year, and programing by re- 
gion and country from years 1946 through 
fiscal 1961 I recognize as the lessons from 
experience, and underlying logic of the 
minority views and supports my dis- 
agreement with this new foreign aid bill, 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962. 

This bill must not be passed in its 
present form. Only military assistance 
should be enacted at this time while we 
evaluate present programs and trim our 
spending to the stark realities of deficit 
financing, our present fiscal position. 
Certainly we must eliminate any aid to 
Communist countries whether part of the 
international conspiracy or not. Indeed 
we should not give aid to any nation 
that is not dedicated to the preservation 
of the dignities and freedoms of its cit- 
izens. To do otherwise is to court dis- 
aster, be a party to our own suicide as 
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a Weton; and to the demise of the free 
world. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. We hear a lot about 
a tax cut. How are we going to cut taxes 
with all this deficit we have and the 
other problems we have? 

Mr. GROSS. That is a very good 
question. The gentleman will have to 
address that to some of those who have 
been voting for these multibillion-dollar 
handouts each year and all over the 
world, from Iceland to Timbuktu. If 
they can turn over a stone and find 
enough of a depression to throw in some 
money, they will dump it there. I ask 
my friend from Mississippi to pose his 
question to someone who has been vot- 
ing for this giveaway through the years. 
Neither the gentleman from Mississippi 
nor the gentleman from Iowa have been 
a party to this business. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I do not see how we 
can cut taxes and do all the things we 
are called upon to do. How can we ex- 
pect a tax cut with a budget deficit this 
year of $7 billion? 

Mr. GROSS. We are not skating, 
financially speaking, on good solid ice 
in this country. We are just walking in 
the water with our skates on. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I have been rather 
disturbed over whether they are going 
to cut my taxes or lower my taxes. I 
have heard it discussed both ways. 

Mr. WAGGONNER,. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would the gen- 
tleman feel it is necessary under the set- 
tlement of this debt of Japan being re- 
duced to the amount it is, that this will 
be made necessary in order that the 
Japanese investors may come over here 
and build plants and use some of that 
money in that respect? 

Mr. GROSS. If the newspapers are 
correct, the Japanese say they do not 
want any part of an industrial operation 
in the United States. I can understand 
that fully for they never had it so good 
in Japan, and they are going to be helped 
some more by the free trade bill tnat was 
passed by the House the other day. Does 
the gentleman remember that one? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Yes, I do. 

Mr. GROSS. So the Japanese are 
going to be helped some more. There 
is no end to this, there is no bottom to 
the U.S. Treasury barrel, apparently, 
in the minds of some people. All that 
is necessary is start the printing presses 
rolling, and load the country and future 
generations with more and more debt. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. It has been suggested that 
Ouagadougou and the $650,000 building 
and other subjects of that kind do not 
belong in this discussion. In my opinion, 
that is one of the things that is wrong 
with the program. The same people who 
administer the regular State Depart- 
ment business are concerned with ad- 
ministering this foreign aid. If there 
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is any inefficiency anywhere, we should 
not shut our eyes to it and say that is 
something we should talk about at some 
other time. It is all a part of the same 
picture. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to tell the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL], that the 
building bill is a separate piece of legis- 
lation. It has been reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and is now 
pending before the Rules Committee. It 
involves authorization for various build- 
ings which have been very carefully gone 
over by the committee. That building 
in Africa is not being financed under 
the authority of the foreign aid bill. 
These buildings are financed under the 
regular State-Justice Departments ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to point out an- 
other feature of this bill. It increases 
the loan guarantee fund, as I understand 
the provision, to $1,300 million from the 
present ceiling of $1 billion. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. One hundred billion 
dollars has been ladled out in this for- 
eign giveaway program and those who 
supported it through the years have 
said: just spend this money and we will 
create a climate favorable to American 
investments all over the world. Then 
American investors would take over, we 
were told. Just spend enough money to 
provide the right kind of a climate, they 
said. And here in this bill you are go- 
ing to increase guarantees that an Amer- 
ican businessman cannot get on his busi- 
ness in the United States. War damage 
claims, convertibility of currency, guar- 
antees against confiscation—you name it 
and you provide guarantees for it. 
Where is the climate that you were going 
to establish? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman knows 
that the losses on this program have 
been at an absolute minimum. The pro- 
gram has been in effect ever since the 
Marshall plan days. There have been 
only two losses so far and we expect to 
recover most of the small amount we 
have had to pay out. 

Mr.GROSS. How can you have losses 
when you write off so-called losses, as was 
done with Japan? How can you have 
losses when you write them off for a few 
cents on the dollar all over the world? 

Now, the other day somebody down- 
town—the newspapers did not say what 
agency or department it was—loaned $35 
million to Israel; a 20-year loan. What 
is the interest on it? Three-fourths of 
1 percent. What do you think the Gov- 
ernment is going to have to pay for the 
money it borrows to give Israel $35 mil- 
lion? Pretty close to 4 percent for the 
money, will they not? Who is going to 
take up the slack for that financial ma- 
nipulation? The poor busted taxpay- 
ers of this country, and you know it. 
Could you borrow from Israel for three- 
fourths of 1 percent, do you think? It 
would likely be 6 or 7 percent. 

Of course you have not had really bad 
experience from these so-called loans 
you have been making, because you have 
been writing them off. You have been 
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sweeping them under the rug. But, if 
we ever blow up in this country—and it 
is inevitable at the rate we are going 
when we bust up in this country fi- 
nancially, watch the house of cards come 
down all over the world. You will have 
it in your laps. I am not going to be a 
party to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, as I advised the Mem- 
bers of this House a few weeks ago, I 
intend to offer my amendment to this 
bill to prohibit any aid or assistance 
going to 18 specific Communist coun- 
pace including Yugoslavia, Poland, and 


This will be the same amendment that 
this House adopted last year when this 
authorization bill was before us. I know 
many of you shared with me the feeling 
of disappointment when our amendment 
was deleted in the conference committee 
and replaced by a generalization passed 
by the other body. 

This year we have seen the other body 
take up the authorization bill first and 
originally adopt practically the same 
prohibition against aid to Communist 
countries which we adopted last year, 
but then weaken this the very next day. 

Ask yourselves why the other body 
acted as it did this year when last year 
it was responsible for knocking my 
amendment in the head. I'll tell you 
why, and I think you will agree with 
me that the reason was that the people 
they represent let them know that they 
wanted them to follow the leadership 
of the House and to stop using their tax 
money to promote and advance Commu- 
nist governments and ideologies. 

I have always contended that the 
House of Representatives was more alert 
to the wishes of the people than the 
Senate. If the other body can see the 
point as clearly as they have, I am con- 
fident that the House will again furnish 
the leadership to put an end to all forms 
of aid to Communist countries. The cor- 
poration director, the stockholder, and 
the plant worker are tired of their tax 
money being used in Communist coun- 
tries to build steel mills, fertilizer fac- 
tories, chemical and plastic plants, 
transport systems—at a time when our 
own plants are producing at half their 
capacity, which means a reduced pay- 
check and small profits. 

We are told there is a great need to 
aid such Communist dictators as Tito 
and Gromulka. I have listened to and 
read the arguments of those who favor 
such aid, for this has been a matter of 
great concern to me and to my people 
for many years. And I challenge the 
contention of those who state that with- 
drawal of such aid will drive Yugoslavia 
and Poland back into what is loosely 
called the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

In my opinion, neither Poland nor Yu- 
goslavia ever left this bloc—and I intend 
to try and prove it today. I fail to see 
any difference between an independent 
Communist, a middle-of-the-road Com- 
munist, or the plain Red variety found in 
China or Russia. 
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On February 5 Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk testified before the Select Commit- 
tee on Export Control. He contended 
that the independence of Yugoslavia was 
firmly established, and he tried to defend 
the position that Yugoslavia takes in op- 
posing us on international issues by stat- 
ing that our policies are not designed to 
purchase friendships or to purchase 
allies. 

Let us look at how the Select Commit- 
tee on Export Control reacted to Sec- 
retary Rusk’s position. Let me cite a 
brief section of their report of May 25, 
1962: 

Further, the select committee has consid- 
erable doubt that Yugoslavia is completely 
free of any domination by the U.S.S.R. The 
reported display of 20 new Soviet-made T-54 
tanks in the recent May Day parade in Bel- 
grade, coupled with the reported statement 
of Marshal Tito on May 6, 1962, that a turn- 
back from liberalization toward tight Com- 
munist Party control was underway in Yu- 
goslavia is certainly not indicative of the 
lack of some dominance by the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Chairman, I could not agree more 
with this committee’s assessment. 

My concern over aiding Communist 
Yugoslavia, and our whole field of for- 
eign affairs, prompted me to write Sec- 
retary Rusk expressing this concern last 
May 24. In his reply he stated all the 
arguments that you have heard about 
Yugoslavia’s independence and the long 
years in which we have continued this 
aid through three administrations, and 
then he challenged that those who would 
reverse our policy must make a case for 
driving Yugoslavia back into the bloc. 
I still contend that they have never left 
the bloc, and are playing both ends 
against the middle, with us being the 
sucker. To show you the confusion in 
the executive department on this point, 
I would cite you last Sunday’s Washing- 
ton Post, an article by our Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, Mr. George Kennan, in 
which he stated: 

It is sometimes said that the effect of these 
amendments would be to force Yugoslavia 
back into the Soviet bloc. I would not go 
this far. 


Mr. Chairman, this delusion that Yu- 
goslavia is not part of the Soviet bloc, 
that it is independent of Russian domi- 
nation, has cost the American taxpayers 
a grand total of $2% billion dollars since 
1946, spent in aiding Communist Dicta- 
tor Tito pursue his independent brand 
of communism. 

In the past 2 years Communist Yugo- 
slavia has supported Russia and op- 
posed the United States in the United 
Nations some 44 times, while supporting 
us only 6 times. 

Seldom a month goes by that there 
is not a reaffirmation of the Red bonds 
that tie Moscow and Belgrade together. 
On May 17, 1962, the wire services re- 
ported from Bulgaria that Khrushchev 
declares Tito a friend again. The Rus- 
sian Premier stated: 

Our relations with Yugoslavia were 
rather strained previously, but now I can 
say with satisfaction that our relations are 
normal, and I would even say good. 


On May 23, Russia announced it will 
purchase Yugoslav ships, including large 
tankers and freighters. 
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Is there any doubt where the steel for 
these ships will be made? From steel 
mills built with American tax money, 
from scrap iron shipped through my own 
port of Houston. Scrap iron paid by 
the withholding taxes of your workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the position taken by 
the executive branch on the issue of 
aiding Communist countries has aroused 
the deep concern of nearly every Member 
and many of the committees of this 
House. 

The Ways and Means Committee, in 
its report on the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, stated, on page 4: 

The President is to take action as soon 
as practicable to prevent the application of 
trade agreement benefits to products of Com- 
munist countries or areas. The scope of the 
definition “Communist country“ has been 
broadened with the intended effect of re- 
quiring denial of trade agreement benefits 
to products of Cuba, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


On June 25, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations issued a stinging re- 
port on the Commingling of United 
States and Communist Foreign Aid,” an 
indictment of gross mismanagement. On 
July 10, World magazine quoted our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative 
Porter HARD, JR., chairman of the in- 
vestigating subcommitte, as follows: 

I’m sure it never occurred to anyone in 
the Congress that it would be necessary to 
include in the foreign aid bill a specific 
provision prohibiting the use of American 
taxpayers’ dollars in a manner which could 
promote the cause of communism. Ap- 
parently, we took too much for granted. 


Mr. Chairman, the American taxpayer 
owes a debt of gratitude to the members 
of that subcommittee and to its chair- 
man. And I know that the 124 Members 
who voted for the amendment I offered 
last year would agree that indeed, this 
Congress has taken too much for 
granted, and indeed, such a rigid prohibi- 
tion is needed. 

We are setting a horrible example to 
our neighbors to the south who are con- 
templating changes in government. Will 
they be discouraged from setting up 
communistic regimes if they feel that 
they may still share in our bounty? 

How about those leaders of South 
America who have joined with us to op- 
pose the threat of world communism? 
What is their viewpoint? 

Let me cite a few paragraphs from the 
April 30, 1962, general report of the Spe- 
cial Consultative Committee on Security 
of the Organization of American States. 
It is one of the most penetrating analyses 
of the problem the free world faces in its 
fight to survive Communist domination, 
and it should be required reading for 
every member of the executive branch, 
and especially those in the Department 
of State and the Agency for International 
Development. It states: 

There is no room for doubt that the world 
is virtually at war—an atypical kind of war, 
which is being waged by international com- 
munism and suffered by the democra- 
cies. * * * Unfortunately, this present 
stage of affairs has found the free world in- 
adequately prepared * * * the structure of 
the democratic countries taken as a whole is 
not monolithic, in the same sense as that 
of the Communist world, whose unity of 
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command has so far shown no rifts. Irre- 
spective of whether the ideological dispute 
between the principal members of the Com- 
munist world is fictitious or real, the impor- 
tant thing is that any such dispute does not 
substantially affect the tactic of deceiving 
and upsetting the free world. 

Their firm will to win is impelled by the 
aim to destroy everything that is not com- 
munism itself. 


Mr. Chairman, with this I heartily 
agree. But the report continues: 


In September 1961 the Conference of Un- 
alined Countries was held in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, with 28 nations participating. 
The basic topic was the fight for national 
independence and support for the fight in 
Algeria, Angola, Tunisia, and the Congo. 
But no attention was paid to the fact that 
nations such as Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Tibet—among others—have the same 
yearning for independence. Harsh criticism 
was applied to the countries that interna- 
tional communism calls capitalist and im- 
perialist, and disarmament and the easing 
of world tensions were endorsed. Nonethe- 
less, no reference was made to the nuclear 
tests that the U.S.S.R. was carrying on dur- 
ing the week when the Conference was meet- 
ing. 


This special OAS report, dated April 
30, 1962, held that the Communist ad- 
vance is due mainly to the lack of in- 
formation regarding its true aims. 

It cited Khrushchev’s statement of 
January 6, 1961: 

The unity of the ranks of every Commu- 
nist Party and the unity of all Communist 
parties constitute the united international 
Communist movement directed at the 
achievement of our common goal—the tri- 
umph of communism throughout the world. 


The report held that— 


Countries dominated by the Communists 
have transformed theſr political, economic, 
and social institutions to adjust them to the 
Soviet model. They have obediently voted 
in the same way as the Soviet Union on all 
major issues in the United Nations. 


Two of the conclusions of this Com- 
mittee of the OAS were as follows: 

Communism employs various strategies and 
trickeries, it uses legal and illegal procedures; 
it remains silent and conceals the truth; it 
acts alone, or jointly with any ally who may 
help it achieve its purpose. Its final objec- 
tive is to dominate the world. 

Communist strategy has found a new route 
of approach, taking advantage of the peo- 
ples’ yearning for independence and desire 
for peace, and of neutralism and the exist- 
ence of neutralist blocs, whether or not these 
are developed under the direction of inter- 
national communism, in order to attempt to 
reduce the potential of the free world. 


Here, Mr. Chairman, is an intelligent, 
open-eyed appraisal of the threat the 
free world faces. This appraisal was 
drafted and signed by representatives of 
Costa Rica, Peru, Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, El Salvador, and, on behalf of 
the United States, by Thomas D. White. 

Why is it that the people of these 
nations, our friends and allies in Latin 
America, the Members of this House and 
Senate, can see this problem in the cold 
light of objectivity—while those in the 
executive branch view it through the rosy 
glasses of false optimism? 

What an argument we present, 
through our ridiculous policy of aiding 
Communist countries, to those emerging 
nations of Africa and Asia—and to those 
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who piously proclaim to stand on the 
sidelines as neutrals in the free world's 
struggle for survival. 

“Fear not to go Communist,” we ad- 
vertise, for as long as you state you are 
an independent Communist state, we will 
send you millions, even billions, in aid 
and assistance.” 

What a mockery this policy is to the 
enslaved peoples of Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Hungary and a host of nations held in 
bondage under communism. Through 
our aid to their tyrant masters, we our- 
selves have forged the chains of their 
slavery. 

You have heard much of the strong 
bonds of friendship and of trade between 
Yugoslavia and our own country—a 
statement not supported by the facts and 
figures from the Yugoslay Federal 
Bureau of Statistics. 

You have heard little of the massive 
aid projects we have financed, or are 
financing in whole or in part, in Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. I believe the House 
would be interested in the letter of June 
6, which I received from the Library of 
Congress, listing the projects which your 
constituents have been financing. Mr. 
Chairman, I am including this in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, to aid those subscrib- 
ing to a system pledged to our ultimate 
defeat is nothing short of suicide. I in- 
tend to do all I can to see that such a 
policy is reversed, and if you believe as 
I do, I earnestly urge your support for 
the amendment I will propose to this 
bill. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1962. 
To: Hon. Bos CASEY. 
From: Economics Division. 
Subject: U.S. foreign aid projects in Yugo- 
slavia. 

This is an addition to the material sent 
to your office on May 29, 1962, in reply to 
your inquiry of May 24, 1962, on the above- 
named subject. 

A list of projects financed by the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and prepared by that 
agency is attached. 

The Export-Import Bank has given us by 
telephone the following details on its loans 
to Yugoslavia. The project in which you 
expressed particular interest is credit 1461-B 
authorized on February 16, 1961, in the 
amount of $15 million. The final approval 
of the allocation of this amount as to spe- 
cific items is pending and is expected shortly. 

This loan has been granted to finance the 
greater portion of the foreign exchange re- 
quirement for the import of equipment 
destined for the expansion of the Jesenice 
Iron & Steel Works. This mill is being 
expanded within the Yugoslav program of 
steel industry expansion, some of the reasons 
for which are indicated in the AID report 
on their Sisak iron and steel mill expansion 
project (p. 4 of that report). 

The Jesenice steel mill is one of the oldest 
in Yugoslavia. The present program for its 
expansion calls for a total expenditure of 
$56 million, $53 million of this for the ex- 
pansion of physical plant. The program will 
be financed largely by the Yugoslav Invest- 
ment Bank. 

Approximately $33.3 million of total ex- 
pansion costs will be for the purchase of new 
equipment. Yugoslav own financing of 
equipment will amount to some $14.6 mil- 
lion, while about $18.6 million will be fi- 
nanced from abroad. Fifteen million dollars 
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of this amount will be Eximbank’s share, $2 
million will be financed by the extension of 
credit by the suppliers of new equipment, 
and the remainder will come from Western 
Europe. 

The equipment financed by Eximbank will 
be furnished principally by the Westing- 
house Corp. and by the Blaw-Knox Co. It 
will include as major items a $5.1 million 
blooming mill, a $2.8 million hot strip roll- 
ing mill, $1.6 million soaking pits, and a 
$1.2 million ore preparation plant. 

The other Eximbank credit still pending 
final approval is credit 1461-C in the amount 
of $10 million. This credit involves pur- 
chases of U.S. industrial and construction 
machinery and equipment items of all 
types. Thirteen categories of machinery 
and some 70 factories are involved. This 
equipment will be delivered to some 25 to 30 
medium-sized plants in Yugoslavia. 

The third Eximbank loan to Yugoslavia 
(credit 1461-A) in the amount of $25 mil- 
lion has been largely disbursed. It is being 
utilized for the purchases from US. 
sources of miscellaneous raw materials 
(chemicals, plastics, sulfur, phosphorus, 
water softener, medical and pharmaceutical 
supplies, aluminum ingots, copper scrap, 
electrolytic copper, cellulose for rayon, syn- 
thetic rubber, and other materials). 

A fourth loan (credit 484), authorized in 
1950 in the amount of $55 million for the 
purchases from U.S. sources of industrial raw 
materials and equipment has been fully 
utilized. Almost half of this loan has al- 
ready been repaid. 

VLADIMIR N. PREGELJ, 
Analyst in International Trade 
and Finance. 


U.S. DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND CREDITS TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES (STAGE I)—LOAN DLF 65 


The purpose of this loan was to finance the 
purchase in the United States of 20 diesel 
locomotives to be used on the Bosanski-Novi- 
Knin-Split line, one of two important lines 
linking the Adriatic with central Yugo- 
slavia. These lines carry a large portion of 
Yugoslavia’s foreign trade as well as a large 
volume of passenger and tourist traffic. 

Steam locomotives were previously used on 
the Bosanski-Novi-Knin-Split line. The 
average age of these locomotives was 30 years 
and they were obsolete technically and eco- 
nomically. Dieselization has greatly in- 
creased the line’s carrying capacity. More- 
over, large savings in operating costs have 
resulted from the replacement of the over- 
age steam locomotives. 

All 20 diesel locomotives covered by this 
loan were delivered and placed in service on 
June 1, 1960. They were manufactured by 
General Motors at its diesel locomotive plant 
at La Grange, Ill. A small balance of the 
loan, representing provision of spare parts, 
remains undisbursed but will be disbursed 
shortly. 


KOSOVO THERMAL ELECTRIC PLANT (STAGE I)— 


LOAN DLF 84 


The demand for power in Yugoslavia is in- 
creasing rapidly owing to the country’s rapid 
industrialization. Power produced at Kosovo 
will be used initially to meet the require- 
ments of the national grid system. However, 
its long-range use will be to supply power 
for the further development of lead, zinc, 
magnesite, and iron mines, as well as for 
agricultural processing, cement, and chemi- 
cal plants which are to be located in the area 
to be served by the Kosovo plant. The large- 
scale commercial utilization of the exten- 
sive Kosovo lignite fields, of which this proj- 
ect represents the first step, will make a 
substantial contribution to the economic de- 
velopment of southern Yugoslavia, one of 
the poorer regions of the country. 
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The purpose of this loan is to finance the 
foreign exchange cost of construction of 
a thermal electric plant at Kosovo in south- 
ern Yugoslavia. The Kosovo area has abun- 
dant lignite deposits which will be exploited 
for the first time on a large commercial scale 
by the thermal electric plant. 

The total cost of this project will be about 
$16 million, with the dinar cost of about 
$7 million to be made available by the 
Yugoslav Investment Bank. Installed ca- 
pacity of the powerplant will be 62,500 kw. 
Owing to the proximity of the lignite fields, 
the production cost at Kosovo will compare 
favorably with thermal plants in both this 
country and in Europe. 

The major construction associated with 
the project is completed. Engineering serv- 
ices are being provided by a U.S. firm, Gibbs 
& Hill; and equipment procurement for the 
project is well underway. It is expected that 
the plant will go into service late this year. 


TREBISNJICA HYDROELECTRIC POWER—LOAN 
DLF 85 

This loan is to finance the foreign ex- 
change costs of construction of two hydro- 
electric powerplants with a total installed 
capacity of 315,000 kw. 

The powerplants will be located on the 
Trebisnjica River near Dubrovnik. The total 
cost of the project will be $54 million. The 
DLF loan is for $15 million, and the Yugo- 
slav Investment Bank has made available 
$39 million in dinars for construction costs. 
Civil works at the project sites are under 
construction. Orders have been placed for 
the heavy electrical equipment, such as tur- 
bines and generators. It is estimated that 
the project will be completed in 1965. 

Unless power production is increased, 
Yugoslavia faces the distinct possibility of a 
severe power shortage, owing to the heavy 
demand for power caused by rapid indus- 
trialization. Yugoslavia has one of the high- 
est hydroelectric potentials in Europe, and 
the Trebisnjica site itself is extremely favor- 
able. The generation cost per kilowatt-hour 
will be about 3.5 mills. Installed cost per 
kw. will be about $170. The high power 
availability factor (58 percent firm power) 
and the large storage volume of the reservoir 
are other factors which make this an un- 
usually good hydroelectric project. Ulti- 
mately the Yugoslavs plan to increase the 
capacity of the generating station to 576,000 
kw. Completion of this project will make an 
essential contribution to the development of 
the Yugoslav economy. 

DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES (STAGE H- ON DLF 117 

This is the second DLF loan for the pur- 
chase of U.S. diesel locomotives by Yugo- 
slavia., This loan financed the purchase in 
the United States of 57 locomotives, all of 
which have now been delivered and are in 
Ljubljana and 7 in Knin, with necessary shop 
and maintenance facilities in place. The lo- 
comotives were assembled and delivered ac- 
cording to terms of the contract between 
the Government of Yugoslavia and the U.S. 
supplier, the General Motors Corp.’s Diesel 
Locomotive Division at La Grange, III. A 
small balance of the loan which provides for 
spare parts will be disbursed shortly. 


ZAGREB PLASTICS AND CHEMICALS FACTORY—LOAN 
DLF 135 

The purpose of this loan is to finance the 
imported equipment, services, and technical 
skills necessary to construct a petrochemical 
factory in Zagreb. The project is being con- 
structed on schedule with approximately 20 
percent completed. 

Yugoslavia currently is placing greater em- 
phasis upon consumer goods industries than 
in the past, and the requirement for plastics 
is growing rapidly. Since plastics have 
neither been produced in Yugoslavia nor, 
owing to foreign exchange shortages, im- 
ported in volume, this demand has gone 
unsatisfied. The Zagreb plant, utilizing local 
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raw materials, will make available a substan- 
tial volume of synthetic chemicals and 
thereby pave the way for the development 
of many consumer-type industries. 

The total cost of the project will be about 
$36 million, of which $6.5 million represents 
a British license and related equipment and 
services. British firms and financial insti- 
tutions are financing all United Kingdom 
costs. The local currency costs of about $6.5 
dinars will be financed by the Yugoslav In- 
vestment Bank. The DLF loan is for $23 
million. The plant will produce approxi- 
mately 27,600 metric tons a year of plastics 
and other chemicals, the major products be- 
ing insulation, packaging materials, and 
household goods. A U.S. consulting engi- 
neer, Foster-Wheeler Corp., presently is pre- 
paring detailed engineering plans and speci- 
fications, and the project, which is in the 
initial stages, is proceeding on schedule. 

Plastic insulation materials which will be 
produced at the Zagreb plant will enable a 
far more efficient use of cold storage facili- 
ties which have been used to only 20 to 50 
percent of their potential. Packaging mate- 
rials will greatly facilitate food and consumer 
goods distribution and will implement the 
present program for 200 self-service stores. 
During the last 3 years 70 such stores have 
been put into operation, and 130 more will 
be placed in service by 1964. Electrical in- 
sulation materials are badly needed for elec- 
trification and for housing development, both 
of which are growing rapidly. The produc- 
tion of styrene, phenol, and acetone will sup- 
ply other chemical plants with synthetic ma- 
terials needed for the manufacture of a 
variety of products. Moreover, the experi- 
ence with modern chemical processes which 
will be gained by the staff of the Zagreb 
plant will provide a basis for further develop- 
ment of the Yugoslav chemical industry. 


SISAK IRON AND STEEL MILL EXPANSION—LOAN 
DLF 164 


The loan is to finance the foreign exchange 
costs of construction of a skelp mill, a 
breakdown mill, a continuous rolling mill, 
and a welded tube mill at the Sisak Iron & 
Steel Works. This is the third largest steel 
mill in Yugoslavia. As a result of this loan 
the mill will begin to produce welded tubes 
and will expand its present production of 
seamless tubes. 
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The total cost of the project will be about 
$10.3 million, with Sisak Iron & Steel Works 
providing about $1.8 milion in dinars from 
its own resources for the local currency ex- 
penditures for the project. The project will 
be carried out on the basis of turnkey-type 
contracts from two U.S. suppliers, Blaw-Knox 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the McKay Ma- 
chine Co. of Youngstown, Ohio. Negotia- 
tions for these contracts have been con- 
cluded, and production of the necessary units 
is on schedule. The mills to be provided by 
these contracts will produce about 210,000 
tons annually of slabs, billets, and rounds 
and about 100,000 tons annually of skelp, 
which will be used to produce about 75,000 
tons of welded pipe annually. 

The Yugoslav iron and steel industry has 
a deficiency in plates, sheets, and tubes, 
which generally are used in finished goods, 
and a corresponding excess capacity for sec- 
tions used primarily in industrial projects. 
The loan to the Sisak Iron & Steel Works will 
help to correct this situation and bring iron 
and steel production more in line with actual 
requirements. As an important producer of 
steel in Yugoslavia, the Sisak Works already 
has a skilled work force. Its raw steel ca- 
pacity is being increased from about 150,000 
to 300,000 tons, The facilities to increase raw 
steel production are being financed entirely 
by the Government of Yugoslavia. 

DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES (STAGE III)—LOAN DLF 168 

The purpose of this loan is to finance the 
purchase in the United States of 21 diesel 
locomotives to replace steam locomotives. 
This is the third DLF loan for the dieseliza- 
tion of the Yugoslav railway system. 

The Government of Yugoslavia has pur- 
chased these locomotives from the General 
Motors Corp., as in the two previous loans 
for diesel locomotives. All 21 have been 
delivered and are in use; 15 are located in 
Doboj Novi, 4 in Skopje, and 2 in Ljubljana. 
Shops and maintenance facilities are ade- 
quate for proper maintenance. 

KOSOVO THERMAL ELECTRIC PLANT (STAGE III) 
LOAN DLF 173 

This loan is to finance the foreign ex- 
change cost of an additional 125,000-kilowatt 
thermal electric plant at Kosovo in southern 
Yugoslavia. This loan represents the sec- 


July 9 
ond and final stage of the Kosovo thermal 
electric project. The first stage involved 
construction of a 62,500-kilowatt plant, the 
foreign exchange cost of which was financed 
by a DLF loan for $9 million. 

The total cost of this stage will be about 
$22 million, with the dinar cost of about 
$8 million to be made available by the Yugo- 
slav Investment Bank. Engineering services 
are being provided by a U.S. firm Ebasco 
and are well underway. Orders for equip- 
ment have been placed and it is expected 
that the plant will go into operation sched- 
ule late next year. 

Power produced at Kosovo will compare 
favorably with production costs of compara- 
ble units in both the United States and in 
Europe, owing to the proximity of extensive 
lignite fields. 

STATISTICAL SURVEY OF FOREIGN TRADE OF 
Yucosiavira, 1956-61 


Sources: In the compilation of the tables 
that follow only Yugoslav sources were used 
so as not to impair comparability of data. 
The sources used are the following publica- 
tions of the Yugoslav Federal Bureau of Sta- 
tstics [Savenzni Zavod za Statistiku]: 

“Statistika Spoljne Trgovine FNR Jugo- 
slavije” [Foreign Trade Statistics of the FPR 
Tugoslavia“ ]: annual issues of 1958, 1960. 

“Statisticki godisnjak FNRJ” [Statistical 
Yearbook of the FPRY”]}, 1959, 1961. 

“Indeks: Mesecni Pregled Privredne Statis- 
tike FNR Jugoslavije” [“Index: Monthly 
Survey of Economic Statistics of the FPR 
Yugoslavia”], vol. 11, no. 3, March 1962. 

Remarks: The value of Yugoslay foreign 
trade has been converted from dinars into 
dollars at the exchange rate of 300 dinars 
per dollar. This is the rate used by the 
Yugoslav Bureau of Statistics in its publica- 
tions. All percentages have been calculated 
from original data in dinars and rounded 
to one decimal. Because of rounding, de- 
tail does not always add to total. 

The entry for Soviet bloc in tables by area 
of destination or origin comprises only the 
European nations of the Soviet bloc. As 
indicated by respective footnote, the 1961 
figure for the Soviet bloc does not include 
data for Albania, because the 1961 foreign 
trade statistics have as yet not been pub- 
lished in sufficient detail. 


Export trade of Yugoslavia, 1956-61, by area of destination (continent and major country) 


Area 1958 
252.9 | 309.1} 346. 
73.8 | 104.6 | 123. 
42.2 48.9 36. 

8.9 16.2 22. 
4.4 10.4 26. 
45.7 53.6 53. 
49.1 52. 5 41. 
19.6 23.9 34. 
17.3 19.2 18. 
8&7 9.5 16. 


e 


[Values in millions of dollars] 

1959 1960 1961 
364.9 | 437.7 436. 2 
147.3 | 1821] 175.6 
47.2 52.7 50. 9 
33. 9 22.1 40.5 
26.7 46.4 30.2 
57.7 74.8 70.3 
44.8 50.1 57.9 
34.0 43.3 47.8 
21.0 30.0 25.6 
11.6 8. 8 9. 8 


11961 figure for the Soviet bloc does not include exports to Albania. 


Import trade of Yugoslavia, 1956-61, by area of origin (continent and major country) 


[Values in millions of dollars] 


288.3 | 416.8 | 481. 
105.0 | 142.9] 194. 
70.5 69.0 57. 
3.2 7.6 26. 
6.4 19.7 35. 
47.4 75.5 80. 
41.0 78.8 67. 
32.6 41.9 36. 
19.3 25.1 25. 


1959 1961 

459.3 5 624.9 
169.9 | 211.7 | 1168.2 
57.6 56.9 32.0 
28.9 37.4 37.6 
31.6 36.6 32.8 
96.4 | 123.2 142.7 
64.0 95. 1 132.7 
35.5 45.4 46.3 
26.3 37.5 32.4 


amanan 


gl: 


1 1961 figure for the Soviet bloc does not include imports from Albania. 
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Export trade of Yugoslavia, 1956-61, by area of destination (continent and major country) 
[As percentage of total exports] 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1957 1958 1959 
78.2 78.3 78.4 70. 0 77.3 76.7 
22.8 26.6 27.9 30.9 32.2 130.9 
13.1 12.4 8.2 9.9 9.3 8.9 
28 4.1 5.0 7.1 3.9 7.1 
1.3 2.6 6.0 5.0 8.2 5.3 
14.2 13.6 12.2 12.1 13,2 12.4 
15.3 13.2 9.5 9.4 9.0 10.2 
6.0 6.1 7.8 7.1 7.0 8.4 
5.3 4.8 4.3 4.4 5.3 4.5 


A 1961 figure for the Soviet bloc does not include exports to Albania. 
Import trade of Yugoslavia, 1956-61, by area of origin (continent and major country) 


{As percentage of total imports] 

Area 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 Area 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
60.8 63.0 70.3 66.8 73.5 68.6 5.7 4.2 5.9 5.3 5.0 
22.1 2¹. 6 28.4 24. 7 25.6 118.6 2.4 2.8 2.9 6.3 2.3 
14.9 10.4 8.4 8.4 6.9 3.5 26.8 19.8 20.8 11.3 20.4 

aA 1 3.8 4.2 4.5 4.1 26.3 19.6 | 20. 5 10.7 19.9 
1.3 3.0 5.2 4.0 4.4 8.6 1.4 1.6 2.2 19 2.4 
10.0 11.4 11.7 14.1 14.9 15.7 oF 1.3 1.4 1.7 1.3 
8. 7 11.9 9. 9 9.4 11.5 14.6 — —-—-—¾⸗ù —ę—ëũ — Üͤüä——— 
6.9 6.3 6.3 5.3 5.5 5.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4.1 3.8 8.7 3.8 4.5 3.6 


11961 figure for the Soviet bloc does not include imports from Albania. 


Export trade of Yugoslavia, 1956-61, by SITC section and major subgroup 
{Values in millions of dollars} 


Section and subgroup 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 Section and subgroup 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Food and live animals 97.5 83.0 130.4 | 121.7164. 0 168.8 || M ed goods classified 
Meat and meat preparations.| 24.0 19.5 27.4 38.8 52.7 0) chiefly by material. 108.0 89.2 | 102.0 118.5 134.0 120.4 
Cereals and cereal prepara- materials. .... 57.0 50.6 565] 61.3] 75.7 © 
„ 4.4 3.6 38. 6 21.4 36.4 (ty Machinery and transport equip- 
88 — . — 8 20. 8 26.3 37.7 23.6 26,5 22.3 ment, re 3 Pte cease a at 3 ot 84.7 
mal n excep! Transport equipment ` 8 4 34.1 1 
tuen aS “nn acini $2.0 76.5 74.8 75.9 88. 5 Miscellaneous manufactured arti- ® 
Wood, lumber and cork... 48.0 41.3 40.9 38. 9 41.9 (9 OM roan ok R E T 21.7 11.7 24.6 28.9 38.2 42.0 
Mineral lubricants 2 re- Commodities and transactions 
lated mai Be Sees 6.6 4.3 5.8 4.9 5.2 6.8 not elassified according to kind. 6.4 3.0 4.5 4.7 T 5 
Animal and vegetable oils and — — — — — — 
n AAE RA pa SS 1 0 1 1.3 : —— AE A ee 395.1 | 323.4 | 441.4 | 476.5 | 566.1 568. 9 
Ohe 19.4 ; 14.4 14.6 15.6 23.0 20. 3 
1 Not available. 
i Import trade of Yugoslavia; 1956-61, by SITC section and major subgroup 
[Values in millions of dollars] 
Section and subgroup 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 Section and subgroup 1956 1957 


Food and live animals 

Sy borg and cereal prepara- 
Beverages band tobacco. 5 bac 
oe. materials, inedib! 


es. 
Commodities and transactions 


JET 5.6 12. 9 14.4 15.7 11.5 15.2 not classified according to kind. 3 3.4 3 r 
Chem . Oa r 33.0 48.3 66.8 75, 3 71.4 63,6 — ——_—$ |__|  —_|___ 
Manone os classified D 474.1 | 661.3 

ony, prn e o ARESU DSA, 57.7 | 103.8 | 1082] 107.7] 171.8 184.8 
Textile ‘icles, except cloth- 
CC 15.5 23.9 26. 2 20. 6 34.8 8 
Base metals 9 61.5 52.4 48.2 86. 6 1 
1 Not available. 
Export trade of Yugoslavia, 1956-61, by SITC section and major subgroup 
[As percentage of total exports} 

Section and subgroup 1958 1961 Section and subgroup 1056 1957 
Food and live animals 29.5 25.5 28.4 29.7 || Manufactured goods classified 

eat and meat preparations.. 6.2 8.2 9.3 (0) chiefly by material 27.6 27.3 

Ce an 5 Base metals 15.6 14.4 

— 5E 8.8 4.6 6.4 (@) 8 und transport equip- 

Beverages tobaceo—ʒ- ----- 8. 5 4.9 4.7 3.9 E 4.6 6.8 
Transport equipment 2.2 2.5 

16.9 15.9 15.6 14.9 . manufact 
9.3 8.1 7. 5 059 CT 3.6 5.5 

Commodities and transactions 
1.3 1.0 9 1.2 not classified according to kind. 9 1.6 
0 0 2 0 er 100.0 | 100.0 
3.3 3.3 4.1 3.6 


1 Not available. 
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Import trade of Yugoslavia, 1956-61, by SITC section and major subgroup 


[As percentage of total imports) 
Section and subgroup 1960 1961 Section and subgroup 
Food and live animals 9.2 13.2 3 and transport equip- 
1 2 0 || Eent manay mia 
8 inedible, except 4 i o T 
rude ma exce: — — 
14.3 14.2 Transport equipment 
fue Miscellaneous — 
5.4 4.4 — Sage TEES — 
fats cs ve not classified according to kind. 
8. a 
Manufactured is classified . 
eee by 5 — 20. 8 20. 3 
Textile articles except gett 
—— — 2 4.2 0) 
Base metals 10.5 00 


1 Not available. 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. May I commend the 
gentleman on his courageous stand on 
this issue. I too intend to offer an 
amendment to prohibit the giving of any 
aid or assistance to Communist coun- 
tries. Whether the House considers my 
amendment or the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas, I assure him of 
my wholehearted support. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman. 
Although I would have some pride of 
authorship, all I am interested in is the 
result. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I too would like to 
commend the gentleman for his stand on 
this phase of the foreign aid bill. While 
I am not familiar at this time with ex- 
actly what the wording of the gentle- 
man’s amendment would be, it would be 
my hope that it would embrace the 
phraseology of “Communist govern- 
ments,” rather than specific nations. 

Mr. CASEY. If the gentleman will re- 
call, my amendment last year would pro- 
hibit all aid to any Communist nations, 
including specifically but not limited to 
the 18 countries. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LINDSAY}. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. And I intend to 
oppose the limiting amendment that will 
be offered by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey]. I am 
glad he took the floor at this time in 
order to tell the House he is going to offer 
such an amendment. We have been on 
the floor now debating this foreign aid 
bill for over 4 hours and no mention has 
been made until this moment of this 
amendment that we all have known is 
coming. The amendment as I under- 
stand it will remove any and all discre- 
tion of the Executive in the allocation 
of economic aid to Communist-bloc 
countries, which of course includes 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 

The same attempt to limit the flexibil- 
ity of the Executive was made when 
President Eisenhower was in office. He 


asked for the same flexibility that is now 
asked by President Kennedy, and we 
gave it to him. 

I think it is important to stress that 
this is a bipartisan bill, It has never 
been considered as a partisan matter and 
I hope never will be considered as a par- 
tisan matter. I should like, therefore, to 
express my thanks to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs, BOLTON] 
for her performance on the floor today. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this question 
of assistance to Yugoslavia and Poland 
should be debated during general debate 
and not wait for the 5-minute rule. Un- 
der the 5-minute rule, as you know, the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs who have studied this subject are 
limited in the amount of time that they 
can devote to the question. Therefore, 
I would hope the question will be dis- 
cussed more fully in the remaining time 
under general debate. 

To me, it makes no sense at all to sug- 
gest that all Communist bloc countries 
are the same or that they must be 
equated on exactly equal terms. The 
“monolith” of international communism 
is not as it is generally described. Be- 
neath the Stalinist surface, one saw 
trends toward nationalism, Russia- 
phobia,” pluralism, and various other 
“isms,” all of which have meant that 
various dividing pressures and counter- 
pressures have been at work within the 
Communist bloc. This must be en- 
couraged. 

I think it is significant that in the case 
of Yugoslavia there has been a retreat 
from collectivism in farming, to the ex- 
tent that collectivised farmland is now 
down to 12 percent, as opposed to the 
average figure of 90 pereent for all other 
Iron Bloc countries with the exception 
of Poland. Note this, too: 70 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s trade is with the West. 
Tourism is beginning to develop on a 
wide scale. These bits and pieces indi- 
cate the importance of allowing the Ex- 
ecutive some freedom of action. The 
bill does not provide for aid to Yugo- 
slavia in the form of development loans, 
and I do not necessarily advocate it. I 
do argue the necessity of not being doc- 
trinaire and not being inflexible in our 
approach. Why bind the hands of the 
Executive on this subject? I think the 
amendment that will be offered could be 
exceedingly foolish and would not work 
to the best interest of the United States 


or of the free world. Let us give the 
President in this area the same flexibil- 
ity that we gave to President Eisenhower 
and not tie his hands unnecessarily. 

I am not completely happy with this 
program or this bill any more than any- 
body else is in this Chamber. I doubt 
that you can find a single person who is 
completely satisfied with the bill. I have 
read the entire report and the bill from 
beginning to end. There are a multi- 
tude of questions which I would like to 
raise on the floor of the House because I 
think these questions should be dis- 
cussed. 

Generally, I think one of the weak- 
nesses of the legislative approach to 
foreign aid has been the inadequacy of 
communication between the Executive 
and the Congress. The State Depart- 
ment does not tell us enough. The prin- 
ciple of the right to know” is terribly | 
important. No proper judgment can be 
made without the facts. It is the duty 
of the Executive and the State Depart- 
ment to see to it that the legislative 
branch does know the facts. Every 
Member of this House is busy and is 
under terrible pressure. Look at the 
number of Members on the floor of the 
House during this entire debate—shock- 
ingly few—testifying, I think, either to 
the fact that Members have again pre- 
judged the matter or that there is a 
massive indifference which is appalling 
when one considers the vast importance 
of this bill. 

I think, too, Mr. Chairman, there is 
too much overclassification. I note on 
page 6 of the committee report there are 
a whole series of categories of areas 
where it is not deemed to be in the public 
interest to tell the public the facts about 
certain aspects of economic aid and al- 
most all aspects of military aid. Is this 
really necessary? They say that foreign 
aid is unpopular in this country. Well, 
of course, it will be if people are not 
told the facts; this tendency to over- 
classify and for the Executive to deal 
with this matter as though there were 
something mysterious about it. It is not 
necessary to be vague and imprecise 
about foreign aid. 

This program over the years, general- 
ly, has been positive and helpful. Yes, 
there have been some tragic errors and 
shortcomings. But on the whole it has 
been sound. It is almost impossible to 
prove, in logic, that K would have hap- 
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pened but for Y. You cannot prove that 
“but for” the foreign aid program more 
countries would have gone under. The 
only way it can be proved is to defeat a 
bill of this type, or so cripple or ham- 
string it that it is not operative, and 
then see the results. They could -be 
most tragic results. 

Therefore I urge support of the bill, 
and I urge full debate on this question 
of the degree of flexibility that the 
President should have in the allocation 
of aid. Full debate is essential if we 
are not going to have a debacle on the 
floor of the House next Wednesday when 
we come to amendments. It is neces- 
sary that the record be complete so that 
Members will understand the issue 
clearly before they come to vote on 
amendments. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to compliment the gentleman on 
his statement and the bipartisan spirit 
in which he has met this great problem. 
It was for the gentleman’s very reason- 
ing that I injected into my opening re- 
marks in the committee the question of 
touching this matter in debate, and the 
$2 billion that has already been invested 
in this policy is not really at stake. 
What is before us at this particular time 
is a shift of policy. Are we going to lop 
off the $2 billion that we have already 
invested by a shift of policy? 

So I thank the gentleman for bringing 
it up. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I hope the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee and his 
colleagues who have studied this sub- 
ject will go into it in detail. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I compli- 
ment the gentleman on his discussion. 
I think it ought to be in the Recorp at 
this point that it was urged in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, not just this 
year but for several years, that guide- 
lines be laid down for the President, both 
the previous President and the present 
President, with respect to the matter of 
furnishing military aid, economic aid, 
and surplus agricultural commodities to 
countries under Communist domination. 

The trouble in part has come about be- 
cause the Executives under both admin- 
istrations have gone way beyond what 
they knew the Congress wanted in this 
field. So eventually in frustration or ir- 
ritation at failure of the executive 
branch to pay attention to their wishes, 
many in the Congress are saying the time 
has come for a blanket restriction or pro- 
hibition upon the Executive’s constitu- 
tional power to conduct our foreign af- 
fairs. While I believe our Government 
has furnished far more aid than it should 
have to these Communist countries, I do 
not believe the Congress of the United 
States should try or has a right to put an 
absolute ban on the President of the 
United States, of whatever party he may 
be, in his conduct of our foreign affairs. 
Just as I do not think the Executive 
should take over the reducing or increas- 
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ing of taxes, which is the responsibility 
of the Congress, so I do not believe the 
Congress ought to take action that would 
handcuff the President of the United 
States and make it impossible for him to 
have the flexibility necessary to deal with 
new situations in the exercise of his 
responsibility for the conduct of our for- 
eign relations. He knows more about de- 
velopments in this field than we can pos- 
sibly know. 

The Executive should pay more atten- 
tion to this annual debate and be more 
careful in the giving of assistance to 
countries under Communist domination. 
But Congress would be wrong and ex- 
ceedingly unwise, in my opinion, if it 
were to pass such amendments as we are 
advised will be offered tomorrow. 

Mr. LINDSAY. What is the gentle- 
man’s opinion on this question which I 
pose: An amendment will be offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CASEY], 
which will limit the flexibility of the Ex- 
ecutive in the allocation of economic 
aid. If adopted, what effect might this 
amendment have on the hopes of the 
West to bring Yugoslavia and Poland 
out of the iron bloc? 

Mr. JUDD. Iam not sure our aid has 
had too much effect in keeping Yugo- 
slavia out of the bloc. It is said that if 
we cut off aid, it will force Yugoslavia 
back into the Communist bloc. I am not 
sure it is out of it. 

I have opposed this kind of aid, and 
I oppose it today; but I do not think 
that Congress ought to adopt an absolute 
prohibition which would make it im- 
possible for the President to give aid, if 
he thinks it necessary, with all the facts 
he has and assuming the full respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Is that true of Yugo- 
slavia in the reasonably near future? 

Mr. JUDD. My view on that is that 
Mr. Khrushchev had been very happy 
for us to support Yugoslavia and Poland 
in large measure and thereby greatly 
reduce the drain upon himself for that 
purpose. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. As the gentleman 
from New York knows, there have actu- 
ally been two arguments posed for aid- 
ing Communist nations, specifically 
Yugoslavia and Poland. One, of course, 
is that it will assist the people to ulti- 
mately overthrow communism. The 
other is the argument that it would 
tend to keep each country out of the so- 
called Soviet bloc. Whether they are 
already part of it or not is still a 
question. 

If we are to assume that there is merit 
in the original argument, then must we 
not also assume that of the some three- 
quarters of a billion people around the 
world who have fallen under the yoke 
of communism in the last 15 years, the 
majority of these do not desire or do not 
want to be under communist rule; there- 
fore, how do we draw the line as to when 
we help any one in any country who 
does not desire to be a Communist? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman's ques- 
tion is well put. I would hope that the 
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members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs would address themselves to the 
question. The point I tried to make is 
that the greatest sin that can be com- 
mitted by a so-called iron curtain coun- 
try, Yugoslavia for example, is revision- 
ism, deviation from pure Communist 
doctrine. As I read the facts, in so far 
as the facts are available, it appears that 
the Yugoslavs have deliberately charted 
a course of deviation from party line 
behavior. In this regard the State De- 
partment and the Executive tell us, and 
told us when Eisenhower was President, 
that the way to play into the hands of 
Moscow and to bring the revisionists back 
into the straight Communist channel is 
to hamstring the Executive in the admin- 
istration of the aid program. 

Mr. COLLIER. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that if communism is to fail in 
any of these nations, it will fail because 
of economic conditions. I think we have 
gone beyond the point where we feel 
any revolt, with the possible exception of 
one Cuba or China, is going to come 
about. If there is any failure, it will 
be an economic failure. 

Therefore, how then can we justify 
giving an injection of US. aid to 
strengthen a Communist economy when 
that appears to be the only way it can 
exist? 

Mr. LINDSAY. If I may comment on 
that. My understanding is that in 
Yugoslavia the standard of living has 
risen quite spectacularly compared to 
other Iron Curtain countries. This im- 
provement was brought about in part, 
we are told, by aid and assistance that 
the United States has been willing to 
give. True or false? I can’t give a flat 
answer. But, I do think we have to give 
some credence to the experts of three 
administrations. 

Mr. COLLIER. Going one step beyond 
that, I think we must be concerned with 
the broad effect of aiding a Communist 
country upon those behind the Iron 
Curtain in other countries. Let’s put 
ourselves in the position of a Czech na- 
tional today. Here is a nation of the 
most freedom-loving people that ever 
existed. Yet these Czechs see on the one 
hand that we are subsidizing a Com- 
munist government while taking part of 
the same dollar and giving it to other 
nations to maintain their freedom. I 
just do not know how we can find in- 
telligent people in other countries buy- 
ing this approach. It is highly incon- 
sistent, I would think, and it would be 
something that any intelligent person in 
other countries would have every reason 
to question the sincerity of this type of 
program. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Well, I think that the 
whole free world applauded the efforts 
of the Yugoslavs immediately before and 
after the death of Stalin to break loose 
or at least to change their direction. 
Now, the question is: Do the germs of 
change and the germs of revolt against 
the Moscow imposed way of life still 
— and can we assist them to exist? 

JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
3 yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to add at this 
point that it is not quite accurate to 
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say that Tito broke away from Stalin. 
Stalin kicked Tito out. We had nothing 
whatsoever to do with that break. We 
came along and gave aid to him after 
he was kicked out. At that time I 
thought it was a mistake. Stalin never 
forgave anyone. Tito had no choice but 
to come to us on our terms. Instead we 
rushed over with aid and kept him going 
on his terms. 

I think in the last analysis our decision 
has to be made on our evaluation of these 
two factors: Can we promote freedom in 
the world and weaken the threat to our- 
selves more by giving assistance to Com- 
munist governments in the hope it will 
enable them to maintain, to some extent, 
independent operations? Or can we do 
it better by showing the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, who, in my book, are 
the most dependable and important 
allies we have, that America is not going 
to use her resources to sustain or build 
up the tyrants who hold them in subju- 
gation? I think our best hope of getting 
out of the fix we are in, without an all- 
out atomic holocaust, lies in the hearts 
and will to freedom of a billion people 
behind the Iron Curtain, who are in- 
creasingly demonstrating that they want 
to be free. Let us not break their hearts 
by helping their oppressors. Let us not 
build up the tyrants and enable them 
better to hold the people in subjugation. 

But, I repeat, I think it would be a 
great mistake for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass legislation saying that 
because the majority of us here may feel 
this way, the President cannot use our 
surpluses or funds provided to promote 
our foreign policy, to give assistance to 
certain Communist countries if in his 
judgment he believes that is the wisest 
and safest course for our country to 
pursue. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
issue of continuing aid in any form to 
the Communist regimes is a matter of 
grave concern to the American people. 
Since the beginning of the Foreign As- 
sistance Acts, the Marshall plan, I have 
been a supporter of these programs be- 
cause I believed in them. I believed that 
they were necessary in the immediate 
postwar era to save the war-devastated 
countries of Europe from anarchy and 
the threat of Communist subversion and 
takeover. 

I continue to believe that these pro- 
grams, if properly oriented, can assist the 
United States in attaining its global ob- 
jective of peace and freedom for all. 

It has been a matter of grave concern 
to many Members of this House that 
countries struggling toward freedom 
and a better life for their people should 
be helped by the United States because 
such action strengthens the collective 
ability and the collective will of the free 
world. I have never believed that the 
cause of peace with freedom could be ad- 
vanced by extending American assistance 
to Communist regimes dedicated to the 
destruction of our freedoms and way of 
life. 
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My record in the House is clear on 
this score. 

In an effort to strengthen. our eco- 
nomic assistance programs and to keep 
such programs on the right track, to as- 
sure their continuing support by the 
American people, I will offer an amend- 
ment which serves the best interests of 
the United States and the future of free- 
dom elsewhere in the world. The amend- 
ment which I will offer excludes Ameri- 
can assistance to Communist regimes 
anywhere in the world and defines a 
Communist regime in language that is 
understandable to all, and will make for 
orderly determinations on who should 
and who should not be beneficiaries of 
American assistance. 

The American people are more and 
more asking the question: What is the 
basic objective of the foreign assistance 
programs which they have been called 
upon to support with their hard-earned 
money. It may seem strange that this 
question haunts our public life these 14 
years after the launching of the Marshall 
plan. But it is not strange to those who 
sat in this House when the first foreign 
assistance program was enacted, or to 
those who have taken the time to review 
the record of what motivated the Con- 
gress to support the proposals set forth 
in the Marshall plan. For the record is 
clear that a war-devastated Europe had 
little chance of restoring the sound 
foundations for progressive, representa- 
tive forms of government without our 
economic assistance. The specter of ag- 
gressive, subversive communism threat- 
ened the future of every European nation 
in the years immediately following hos- 
tilities of World War II. 

The people of Western Europe restored 
their countries and preserved the great 
traditions of representative government 
which are the hallmark of Western civil- 
ization. They turned back the aggres- 
sive, subversive tide of Russian commu- 
nism. They now stand on their own 
feet, as stanch allies of the United States 
in the common struggle with the Rus- 
sian imperialists. Our economic assist- 
ance, our hands of friendship, our deter- 
mination to defend them until they could 
defend themselves played a significant 
part in the inspiring story of European 
recovery. But in those days we knew 
what we had to do, the issue was clear, 
the challenge was evident and the re- 
sponse by our people was equally 
inspiring. 

Times have changed, and not for the 
better. ‘Today few people in or out of 
the Congress can state with clarity or 
brevity the objectives of the foreign 
assistance programs which extract bil- 
lions of dollars from the American tax- 
payers each year. No knowledgeable 
person can in all honesty claim that these 
programs are aimed at turning back the 
aggressive, well-organized forces of com- 
munism, nor can it be claimed that these 
programs are aimed at defeating the 
Communist menace because such a claim 
will not now stand up in light of the 
honest record. It is this state of affairs 
which has invited vigorous and growing 
attack upon all aspects of our foreign 
assistance programs. The public confu- 
sion which attends our efforts in this 
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field is dangerous. Our people have a 
right to know what their money is being 
used for. It is the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to define our national objectives 
in this regard in the kind of forthright 
language understood by the average citi- 
zen. They have a right to know whether 
our foreign assistance programs are 
directed at the defeat of communism or 
whether they are serving some other 
purpose. 

The current public issue revolving 
around economic assistance to the Com- 
munist regimes of Yugoslavia and 
Poland is a reflection of the mood of the 
American people. They are sick and 
tired of having their money used to 
bolster unpopular regimes in those coun- 
tries. Make no mistake about the feel- 
ings of our people on this issue. They 
are well informed on the failures of these 
regimes to provide for the elementary 
needs of the people forced under their 
control by Moscow. They are well aware 
of the unbreakable ties between Tito and 
the Russians and feel insulted when it is 
suggested that by bailing Tito out of his 
economic mess he will become a depend- 
able ally of freedoms cause. They are 
equally aware of the titanic struggle now 
going on in Poland between militant 
atheists of the Communist regime and 
the devoted Christian people of that 
country. Any support for the Warsaw 
regime is support given to the cause of 
militant atheism in its effort to stamp 
out freedom of conscience in Poland. To 
the average American these facts of life 
are clear beyond any doubt. No one will 
ever convince them that it is possible to 
defeat an avowed enemy by strengthen- 
ing his hand. Nor is it possible to con- 
vince the people enslaved by a Commu- 
nist regime that you are helping them 
when you help the regime which holds 
them in bondage. We can do nothing 
more than earn the contempt of the 
masses living under communism when 
we give any assistance to the regimes 
which oppress them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that we put 
our foreign assistance programs back on 
the track of sanity and high purpose. I 
suggest that the Congress undertake 
that task before the American people 
lose complete confidence in the ability 
of their Government to make those pro- 
grams work for the victory of freedom. 
To that end I will propose the following 
amendment. 

No assistance shall be furnished under 
this act and no commodities may be 
sold or given under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, to any country 
holding membership in the Warsaw Pact 
or the—Comecon—Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, or to any country 
whose form of government is based upon 
the Marxian-Lenin concept of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat supported by a 
single party which selects and controls 
all candidates for public office, and which 
prohibits or restricts freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom of movement, and the 
right to dissent. This restriction may 
not be waived pursuant to any authority 
contained in this act. 
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The amendment which I would offer 
would deny any and all forms of assist- 
ance to Communist regimes in all 
quarters of the world. It would deny 
assistance to Poland because the regime 
which controls that country holds mem- 
bership in the Warsaw Pact, the Come- 
con, and meets all the specifications for 
disqualification set forth in my amend- 
ment. Yugoslavia would be denied 
assistance because the regime in power 
there is Marxian-Lenin, built upon the 
one party system of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and which denies all the 
basic freedoms to the people under its 
control. That is what the American 
people have been calling upon their gov- 
ernment to do. That is what our 
government must do if it is to warrant 
the confidence of our people. 

The amendment will not deny assist- 
ance to the newly emerging nations of 
south and southeast Asia, or of Africa. 
It allows the greatest possible latitude 
for the development of a wide range of 
governments, best suited to the culture 
and traditions of the peoples concerned 
while at the same time promoting the 
foundations of representative govern- 
ment, government responsive to the will 
of the people concerned. If our objec- 
tive is to promote the cause of human 
freedom, which I believe all of us want it 
to be, then let us state our case and get 
about the business of helping those who 
seek the same objective. With equal 
candor, let us make it clear that we rec- 
ognize communism to be a despoiler of 
human freedom, the avowed enemy of 
all that we hold dear as life itself and 
unworthy of assistance in any form from 
a free people. 

I will offer this amendment because I 
am against all aid to, and trade with 
Communist countries. We must all rec- 
ognize that communism is at war with us 
and with its people. Warfare to them 
covers the entire political spectrum. To 
them a shooting war is only an extension 
of the cold war or political action, which 
can be called on or off at will. 

Nikita Khrushchev said: 

We value trade least for economic reasons 
and most for political purposes. 


To all Communist countries economic 
warfare is no less a weapon for waging 
total war than is the atomic weapon. 

Food to the Communist is a weapon of 
war and oppression. I will produce evi- 
dence to support this statement. 

Since Poland and Yugoslavia are Com- 
munist countries and subscribe to and 
follow Soviet foreign policy and ideolog- 
ical concepts, I will speak of them as all 
inclusive. I will not furnish evidence on 
this, since it has been amply covered in 
the debates in the other body, which ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
June 5, 6, and 7, 1962. 

I will limit myself to food as a weapon 
of war and repudiating the statement 
made by Mr. McGeorge Bundy, one of 
the administrative assistants to the 
President, and printed on page 9868 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Wednes- 
day, June 6, 1962. 

In two recent speeches on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on May 10 
and May 14, 1962, I exposed the destina- 
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tion of Canadian wheat shipments. To- 
day I will further elaborate on this 
subject. 

Students of communism have long 
known that food is used by the Commu- 
nists as a weapon of war and oppression. 
Under their system increased rations are 
given to the Communist elite and the 
leaders of the military machines. This 
is their first priority for food. Next are 
the ordinary members of the Communist 
Party and the rank and file of the army. 
Lowest on the list are the people not 
members of the Communist Party and 
prisoners. The latter are on starvation 
rations while the former are rationed as 
the party sees fit. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has 
admitted that we have no way to assure 
how our aid is being used or, if it has 
been transshipped to other satellite na- 
tions or the Soviet Union. This testi- 
mony was given before the House Select 
Committee on Export Controls. 

Therefore, food sent to Communist 
countries goes mainly to feed the Com- 
munist elite and the military machine. 
If there were ways to assure that our 
food would go to the people, I would 
favor this type of aid for humanitarian 
reasons. 

One of the Communist methods for 
eliciting individual compliance is barren 
environment; monotonous food; and re- 
stricted movement. 

To further explain this system, I wish 
to quote from one of the greatest 
speeches ever given by a U.S. Govern- 
ment official, Dr. Charles Mayo’s state- 
ment in Committee I, at the U.N., on the 
U.S.S.R. charge that the United States 
used bacteriological weapons on Korea 
in October 1953: 

The information on the treatment which 
the Communists gave in their effort to ex- 
tract confessions suggests that the Com- 
munists were deliberately using the same 
technique which the famous Soviet psychol- 
ogist Pavloy used with his experiments on 
dogs and rats. This technique as you all 
know is known as the conditioned 
reflex. 

This is the very technique which the Com- 
munists appear to have used on their in- 
tended “germ warfare” victims. Resistance 
was punished with kicks and slaps in the 
face, with starvation food rations lowered 
still further, with dire threats of death. 
Signs of cooperation were rewarded with in- 
creases in rations. 

The entire scheme was well planned and 
implemented. Returning prisoners have 
verified that the experts applying the 
wearing down process were highly trained, 
efficient, and well educated. They were spe- 
cialists in the application of psychological 
torments. 

The steps as determined from a study of 
the techniques and methods employed by the 
Communists are as follows: 

1. Immediate and constant indoctrination 
(interruptions occur during periods of appli- 
cation of the wearing down process). 

2. The establishment of minimum quanti- 
ties of food, sleep, shelter, coupled with ill 
treatment (threats and torture). This ini- 
tial stage includes enough food to keep a 
man alive—400 to 600 grams, which amount 
will gradually weaken and starve a man, 


The above information on the use of 
food on prisoners to elicit compliance 
came from American prisoners of war, 
upon whom food was used as a weapon 
of war. 
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The Chinese Communist nation is 
presently suffering turmoil and upheaval 
caused by shortage of food. This con- 
dition has affected the Chinese Commu- 
nist armies. Food to the rank and file 
of the army is approaching starvation 
rations and morale is at a low ebb. This 
condition is lowering the threat of the 
Chinese Communist army as a combat 
effective organization. An example on 
how food can affect any army was the 
Korean war. On the attack the Chi- 
nese Communists were given 100 rounds 
of ammunition and 7 days’ ration of 
wheat or rice. While attacking, the 
Chinese Communist soldiers consumed 
their meager rations in 3 or 4 days. This 
caused the attack to bog down and grind 
toa halt. They had ample ammunition 
but no food. 

On May 10, 1962, speaking in the 
House, I suggested that a key to the 
close working relationship between the 
Red Chinese and the Russians might be 
their food purchases and shipments from 
the free world. There are evidences of 
new failures of the agricultural system 
in the Soviet Union. They cannot allow 
this to be apparent to the free world. 
They cannot bleed their satellites, be- 
cause the system has failed in China, 
Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. Yugoslavia is also feeling the 
pinch of the failure of the promised 
utopia of socialism, not only in agricul- 
ture, but industry. 

The Communist bloc, during 1961, im- 
ported over 10 million tons of food from 
Canada, Australia, France, Argentina, 
and the United States. They have con- 
tracted for another 5 million tons in 
1962 and even contracted for 1963-64 
crops from Canada and France, A mil- 
lion tons of this food which includes 
wheat, barley, maize, and flour has been 
shipped to Albania, East Germany, and 
North Korea from Canada. 

China has been acting as broker for 
the Russian bloc and even Cuba. If we 
leave even a crack open in the door, ship- 
ments of United States food to Poland 
and Yugoslavia will find its way into the 
Soviet Union. It is still fresh in the 
minds of the captive peoples how the 
Red armies stripped the satellite states 
and how their economies are closely con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union. 

Yugoslavia is no exception to the 
above. Their regime is similar in all 
respects to the Soviets, even to slave la- 
bor camps. Before I answer the admin- 
istration arguments presented by Mr. 
McGeorge Bundy, I would like to say 
that it appears that the President’s ad- 
visers are not keeping him properly ad- 
vised. At a recent press conference, the 
President stated that Tito closed the 
border to Greek partisans. Recent facts 
reveal that far from deviating from the 
international Communist line, Yugo- 
slavia closed its border to Greek par- 
tisans in accordance with the wishes and 
direct orders of Stalin, 

This evidence appears in a book, “‘Con- 
versations With Stalin,” by Milovan 
Djilas. On May 14, 1962, Djilas was 
sent to prison by the Communist govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia for divulging official 
secrets. One of the conversations be- 
tween Djilas and Stalin related in this 
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book took place on February 10, 1948. 
He wrote: 

Stalin then turned to the uprising in 
Greece. “The uprising in Greece has to fold 
up.” He used for this, the word “svernut” 
which means literally to roll up.” “Do you 
believe” he turned to Kardelj, “in the suc- 
cess of the uprising in Greece?” 


Kardelj replied: 

If foreign intervention does not grow and 
if serious political and military errors are 
not made, 


Stalin went on, without paying atten- 
tion to Kardelj’s opinion: 

If, if no; they have no prospect of success 
at all. What do you think, that Great 
Britain and the United States—the United 
States, the most powerful state in the 
world—will permit you to break their line 
of communication in the Mediterranean Sea? 
Nonsense. And we have no navy. The up- 
rising in Greece must be stopped, and as 
quickly as possible. 


I hope that this ends the bankrupt 
argument that Tito closed the border. 

Mr. McGeorge Bundy speaking for the 
administration stated: 

This is a moment of great delicacy in in- 
ternal political balance within the Com- 
munist world. 


This appears to me similar to the De- 
partment of State argument of diffusion 
of power and fragmentation within the 
Communist world. The Soviet system 
of control emanating from the KGB 
Committee for State Security and GRU 
Chief Intelligence Directorate, Ministry 
of Defense, is tighter and stronger than 
ever. Communist espionage and subver- 
sive nets are well organized and effec- 
tive. The stooge governments are 
closely controlled and subservient. Their 
police apparatus is still all powerful. 

Mr. Bundy claims “That all our in- 
telligence evidence, the reports of our 
Ambassadors, and our own appreciation 
of the relations we are conducting with 
the Soviets point to a struggle between 
those who believe in putting the Soviets 
into a more aggressive Chinese posture 
and those who assess American strength 
and determination for what they are and 
wish the Communist bloc to deal with us 
more realistically and peacefully. The 
proposed amendment would work in fa- 
vor of the hardliners in the Kremlin and 
elsewhere in the Soviet bloc.” 

I challenge Mr. Bundy to produce this 
intelligence. Not intelligence estimates 
slanted to fit a preconceived idea, but 
hard, factual intelligence. Does he, for 
one moment, think that there are soft- 
liners in the Presidium and Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union. If so, who 
are they? Iam convinced that any soft- 
liner would have been dead long ago. 
Does he think there are different assess- 
ments of our strength and determination 
within the Soviet Union? 

Again I would like to see the evidence 
and names of these people, making as- 
sessments independent of Khrushchev. 

I believe that the Russian-Chinese 
split is a reality only in the Department 
of State and in the minds of White House 
advisers like Mr. Bundy. 

The President’s adviser also says: 


Our policy in giving small amounts of aid 
to Yugoslavia has been one of assisting it 
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to maintain some freedom of maneuver 
against the Kremlin. 


Tito has recently announced that his 
foreign policies objectives are consistent 
with those of the Soviet Union. This 
announcement came after the recent 
Gromyko visit to Belgrade. It appears 
that our aid has preserved Tito so that 
he could have freedom of maneuver 
against the United States. This was 
amply revealed in the debates in the 
other body upon the subject of aid to 
Yugoslavia. 

Another statement in the letter says: 

Nothing is more helpful to the position of 
the United States and the whole of the free 
world than the maintenance of some range 
of choice within the bloc. 


This again is another figment of the 
imagination of the Presidential advisers. 
Another way of expressing this in State 
Department language is, “the forces of 
diffusion and fragmentation are exerting 
themselves within the Communist bloc 
causing a mellowing of the Soviet atti- 
tude.” 

Again I ask for evidence. Mr. Bundy 
speaks as if the secret police and Com- 
munist armies have turned into Boy 
Scouts or Peace Corps groups. The KGB 
and GRU will enforce the orders of the 
Communist regimes and insure that food 
goes to only those that the Communist 
Party decrees. 

Toward the end of the letter Mr. 
Bundy states: 

The amendment would remove all oppor- 
tunities for calculated responses and would 
freeze us out of any ability to affect affairs 
in these countries. 


The only effect I have seen of our aid 
to Poland and Yugoslavia is that it has 
perpetuated their regimes. During my 
lifetime, the only action that has affected 
the Communist is strength and deter- 
mination supported by military might, 
not food for the party elite or wishful 
thinking that the Communists are 
evolving into a peaceful group. 

During the debate in the other body 
the question arose on the definition of 
Marxism. To me Marxism or Soviet 
fascism, means that all power is in the 
control of a few persons. It is extreme 
socialism which deifies matter and the 
state; specifically, that all power, polit- 
ical, economic, social, and financial re- 
sides in the state, namely in the hands of 
atheistic rulers. 

Agreement between the Chinese Com- 
munists and Canada are to ship 6 million 
tons of wheat from Canada to China 
from 1961 to 1963. The shipments have 
been, January 1962, 820,000 tons of 
wheat, 190,000 tons of barley; February, 
116,000 tons of wheat; March, 1,060 tons 
of wheat. 

In 1962 Australia shipped 600,000 tons 
of wheat; Argentina shipped 100,000 tons 
of wheat, 160,000 tons of maize; France 
shipped 400,000 tons of wheat. Eighty 
thousand tons of Canadian wheat went 
to Albania and East German ports. The 
total shipments from Canada, eastern 
ports, was 150,000 tons. They have con- 
tracted for a total of 4 million tons in 
1962 and 1 million tons from 1962 to 
1964 from France. In addition the Chi- 
nese Communists in 1962 received 
300,000 tons of rice from Burma. The 
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total shipments to Albania, East Ger- 
many, and North Korea in 1962, total 
370 tons. Two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand tons will be shipped in 1963 to 
Albania, East Germany, and North Ko- 
rea. Communist China has contracted 
for 300,000 tons of flour from East 
Germany. 

On the issue of whether or not Ameri- 
can aid should be furnished to Commu- 
nist regimes of Yugoslavia and Poland, 
a number of justifications in support of 
such aid have been advanced. It appears 
that no clear, open justification can be 
made for any program that provides ma- 
terial assistance to a Communist regime 
anywhere in the world. However, a 
large assortment of dubious opinions 
have been advanced, together with an 
abundance of loose thinking, in an effort 
to complicate what is and should remain 
a very simple and basic issue. The result 
is widespread public confusion as to why 
we have been extending assistance to 
those countries and why we should con- 
tinue assistance to them. 

As is well known, I have opposed any 
form of American assistance to any 
Communist regime, believing as I do that 
such assistance does nothing more than 
strengthen the dictatorship of commu- 
nism and increases the capabilities of our 
self-proclaimed enemy. My opposition 
to such programs is stronger today be- 
cause the accumulated evidence is over- 
whelming in support of terminating aid 
programs to Communist Yugoslavia and 
Communist Poland. The public clamor 
against such programs has been increas- 
ing with each passing year. This year 
it would be a serious mistake to under- 
estimate public reaction against such aid 
programs to Communist regimes. Mem- 
bers of Congress have become increas- 
ingly aware of the popular opposition 
among our people to lending support for 
any program that would directly or in- 
directly strengthen the threat of world 
communism, which threat is now all too 
clear and real. 

In the interest of providing a public 
airing to the justifications most fre- 
quently heard in support of continuing 
such aid, I have taken time to research 
the question and to consult with a wide 
range of parties involved. The main 
lines of attack, together with my ap- 
praisal thereof, are: 

First. To oppose aid to Poland or Yu- 
goslavia is to refuse support to President 
Kennedy and to show lack of confidence 
in his judgment. 

This argument suggests that Congress 
is not a deliberative body in which the 
merits of any legislative proposal are 
carefully examined and voted up or down 
by the membership thereof. It also sug- 
gests that in certain matters Congress 
should act as a rubberstamp operation— 
merely ratifying proposals made by the 
Executive—particularly in the field of 
foreign policy. The facts of the matter 
are, Congress has just as much respon- 
sibility as the President for determining 
whether any of the taxpayers money 
should be spent in support of Commu- 
nist regimes in Yugoslavia or Poland. 
Otherwise what is the purpose of author- 
izing legislation and why is such legis- 
lation brought before the House? 
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To suggest that foreign policy is not 
a suitable area for review by Congress 
or is an area in which individual Mem- 
bers of Congress are not expected to be 
well informed, is a dangerous proposi- 
tion. At best, it suggests that foreign 
policy considerations are beyond the 
grasp of Members of Congress and that 
such matters should be judged only by 
a select group who somehow claim to 
know what is best for the American 
people. At worst, it proposes that Con- 
gress abdicate its responsibilities be- 
cause representative government is in- 
capable of sound decisions in the area 
of foreign policy. 

Let me make one thing clear—my op- 
position to continuing aid to Communist 
Yugoslavia and Communist Poland has 
nothing whatever to do with my con- 
fidence in the person of President Ken- 
nedy. It does reflect my disagreement 
with proposals being made by the 
administration in this critical area. It 
will be a dark day for representative 
government if Members of Congress are 
deterred from exercising their best judg- 
ments on matters before the House be- 
cause of fear that their judgments might 
be contrary to the proposals of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Second. It is possible to give aid to 
the people of Poland and Yugoslavia 
without lending support to the Com- 
munist regimes in those countries. 

I have found no one advancing such 
an idea who has been able to substanti- 
ate it. It sounds good until it is chal- 
lenged. The facts of the matter are 
that any aid going to Communist Poland 
or Communist Yugoslavia is strictly con- 
trolled by the regimes in power. It has 
been and remains impossible to make 
any direct contact with the masses of 
peoples in those countries. Our con- 
tacts with regard to all type of assistance 
programs are limited to the Communist 
regimes in those countries. Those Com- 
munist regimes determine how all aid 
from the United States is to be used 
down to the last can of beans. Their 
decisions are based strictly on require- 
ments calculated to maintain them in 
power and to strengthen their oppressive 
hand over the people. In past years a 
considerable effort has been made by 
American voluntary agencies to estab- 
lish and maintain relief programs in 
those countries, administered in a man- 
ner which would guarantee that the 
recipients would know the assistance they 
receive came from the American people. 
Every one of these efforts has failed, but 
only because the regimes in power op- 
posed such efforts. Today no American 
voluntary agencies are permitted to 
carry on relief programs in either of 
these countries. Our experience should 
make it abundantly clear the Communist 
regimes in Poland and Yugoslavia regard 
American assistance as a powerful weap- 
on in building up their own prestige 
and strengthening their dictatorial con- 
trol over the people. To suggest, there- 
fore, that it is possible to help the people 
of Poland and Yugoslavia without 
strengthening the Communist regimes 
which control them, is to defy a long 
record of evidence to the contrary. 

Third. If aid is not given to the Com- 
munist regimes in Poland and Yugo- 
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slavia, the “hard liners” who want to 
return to the Stalin policies will gain the 
upper hand over the “soft liners” who 
now control those Communist regimes. 

Such a claimer as this lends powerful 
support to one of the main strategy lines 
of the Khrushchev manifesto proclaimed 
at the 22d Congress of the Communist 
Party. That Communist policy line re- 
lates to peaceful coexistence between 
countries of different social systems. 
The soft lines” are illusions and repre- 
sent nothing but a change in tactics 
called for by the Khrushchev manifesto. 
Let me quote a pertinent paragraph from 
that manifesto setting forth the new 
Communist action guidelines on peaceful 
coexistence: 

Peaceful coexistence of states does not 
imply renunciation of the class struggle, as 
the revisionists claim. The coexistence of 
states with different social systems is a form 
of class struggle between socialism and capi- 
talism. 

In conditions of peaceful coexistence, 
favorable opportunities are provided for the 
development of the class struggle in the capi- 
talist countries and the national liberation 
movement of the peoples of the colonial and 
dependent countries. * * * It implies inten- 
sification of the struggle of the working 
class, of all the Communist Parties, for the 
triumph of Socialist ideas. But the ideolog- 
ical and political disputes between states 
must not be settled through war. 


A careful reading of this Communist 
directive makes it clear that peaceful 
coexistence means a softer and less bois- 
terous approach should be made by Com- 
munists in all dealings with the free 
world community so that the enemy will 
be encouraged to relax its guard and ac- 
cept the peaceful conquest of world 
communism. There are no “hard lin- 
ers” or “soft liners.” This is a term 
created in the minds of our policy plan- 
ners. If there are differences they exist 
only in the tactic or technique employed 
by the Communists to accomplish the 
unchanging objective. Commonsense 
tells us that all Communists are vicious 
enemies of freedom and ought to be 
treated accordingly. 

Fourth. If we do not give aid to the 
Communist regimes of Poland and Yugo- 
slavia we will be turning our backs on 
the forces of nationalism—our friends— 
in those countries. 

This argument suggests a working re- 
lationship between the forces of na- 
tionalism in Poland and Yugoslavia, that 
is, the native freedom forces striving for 
a return of their national independence, 
and the Communist regimes imposed 
upon their countries by Moscow. The 
truth of the matter is these two forces 
are in violent, if somewhat silent, con- 
flict in both those countries. Any Com- 
munist regime regards nationalism as its 
most potent enemy, and acts accordingly 
in dealing with it. Similarly, the lib- 
erating forces of nationalism have made 
the Communist regime in both those 
countries their single target—knowing 
that such Communist regimes must be 
destroyed before national independence 
can be restored to their homeland. It is 
time U.S. foreign policy recognized these 
simple facts of life with regard to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. We should join hands 
of friendship with the forces of national- 
ism in Poland and in Yugos'avia by de- 
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nying all aid to the Communist regimes 
now in control of those countries. 

I now list justifications 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9. For the answer, I will refer to the 
hearings before the Select Committee on 
Export Control, House Resolution 403. 

Fifth. There is growing freedom in 
Poland, and if we now turn them down 
in aid we will cut short this evolution 
toward freedom—page 26, report on 
House Resolution 403. 

The Secretary of State informed the se- 
lect committee: 

Poland * * * is clearly a member of the 
Soviet bloc. It is bound to the U.S.S.R. not 
only through such formal instrumentalities 
as the Warsaw pact, but also because of its 
exposed geographic position and its heavy 
economic dependence upon the Soviet 
Union. Even more important is the fact 
that Soviet troops are still present in Poland. 
The Polish position on international issues 
is rarely distinguishable from that of the So- 
viet bloc itself. In brief, Poland is a part of 
the Soviet bloc, and U.S. policies must fully 
take account of this fact. 


Sixth. Giving or selling food to Yugo- 
slavia is an act of charity and has noth- 
ing to do with the building of the eco- 
nomic system of communism in those 
countries—page 624, House Resolution 
403, part 2. 

The agreement between the United States 
and Poland provides that 10 percent of the 
dinar sales proceeds will be reserved for U.S. 
Government uses in accordance with section 
104 of Public Law 480. The remaining 90 
percent of the sales proceeds will be loaned 
to Yugoslavia for various economic develop- 
ment purposes. 


Seventh. Aid to Poland is not in vio- 
lation of section 109 of the Foreign 
Assistance and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act—page 629, House Resolu- 
tion 403, part 2. 

Poland has given Cuba $12 million in 
aid. 

Eighth. Yugoslavia does not export 
our aid to U.S.S.R.—page 612, House Res- 
olution 403, part 2. 

Yugoslavia in 1960 exported $62 mil- 
lion in food beverages, tobacco, and raw 
materials to the U.S. S. R. 

Ninth. Encouraging Yugoslavian in- 
dependence from Moscow will widen the 
Sino-Soviet split—page 594, House Res- 
olution 403, part 2. i 

Yugoslavia has voted with the Soviet 
Union to seat Communist China in the 
UN. 

Tenth. Yugoslavia follows an inde- 
pendent policy at the U.N. 

During 1961, Yugoslavia voted with 
the United States 4 times, with the 
U.S. S. R. 66 times, and with neither 18 
times. The United States and the 
U.S.S.R. voted together 48 times. Yugo- 
slavia voted 42 times with U.S.S.R. and 
the United States, six times with 
neither. When the United States did 
not vote for 16 times, Yugoslavia voted 
with the United States 2 times, 
U.S.S.R. 12 times, and neither 2 times. 
This, as Tito has mentioned, shows a 
consistency with Soviet foreign policy on 
all important matters furthering the 
Communist cause. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, at 
this point in the debate I would like to 
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call the Committee's attention to sec- 
tion 620, which is now in the act, and 
which states that— 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
Act to the government of any country unless 
the President determines that such country 
is not dominated or controlled by the In- 
ternational Communist movement. 


Mr. Chairman, section 143 further 
states, with reference to assistance to 
Yugoslavia, as follows: 

In furnishing assistance to Yugoslavia, the 
President shall continuously assure himself 
(1) that Yugoslavia continues to maintain 
its independence, (2) that Yugoslavia is not 
participating in any policy or program for 
the Communist conquest of the world, and 
(3) that the furnishing of such assistance 
is in the interest of the national security 
of the United States. The President shall 
keep the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives fully and constantly informed 
of any assistance furnished to Yugoslavia 
under this Act. 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
presently in the act. 

This is sufficiently restrictive to ex- 
press the feeling of those who abhor com- 
munism while still allowing the Chief 
Executive sufficient flexibility to carry 
out a policy in opposition to communism 
and extending our Nation’s best interest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCIN SKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lrypsay] and, indeed, to call attention 
of the House to this fact: That while we 
Americans may have some deep-rooted 
differences of opinion in this body on 
such matters as Federal aid to educa- 
tion, on the farm bill, and various other 
domestic issues which confront this 
country, I think the statement made by 
the gentleman from New York certainly 
demonstrates that in times of crises 
when we are determined to win this cold 
war against the Soviet Union, we Ameri- 
cans know how to lock arms and march 
together toward a course which is going 
to bring the ultimate defeat of interna- 
tional communism, and bring to the 180 
million people in the captive nations of 
Europe freedom again. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] 
for his statement. It is indeed a cou- 
rageous statement. Why, the easiest 
thing in the world for any Member of 
this body to do is to go back home and 
say, “Yes; I supported legislation to deny 
any further assistance to the people of 
these Communist countries.” There is 
no question about it. Lou make points 
with that sort of argument. But I sub- 
mit, my colleagues, that this is an issue 
which will require the highest degree of 
statesmanship on the part of the Mem- 
bers of this body, because it requires deep 
understanding of what this problem is all 
about. This will require a deep under- 
standing because the issues are not easy 
-of solution. But I say to you one thing: 
If this Congress accomplished nothing 
else, every single man and woman who 
is a Member of this Congress can go 
home when Congress adjourns holding 
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his or her head high with pride, knowing 
that at this session of Congress we have 
written a record of defense for the 
United States which has turned the tide 
against international communism. 

We Americans joined hands together 
as Democrats and Republicans; and as 
far as I know, there was not a dissent- 
ing vote on this year’s defense appro- 
priation bill. This was the vote that 
served notice on Mr. Khrushchev that 
15 years of retreating are over, that we 
Americans are determined that freedom 
shall reign in this world; we are deter- 
mined to hold our position in Berlin; we 
are determined to hold our position in 
Vietnam. We are determined to drive 
back the Communists wherever they try 
to disturb the peace of the world. And 
you men and women of this Congress 
voted an appropriation bill under the 
careful guidance of our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], and the gentlemen from 
Texas [Mr. Manon and Mr. THomas] so 
that today Mr. Khrushchev knows that 
our country is ready and prepared to de- 
fend its position. If Khrushchey is fool- 
ish enough to violate the peace of the 
world he will have to be prepared to suf- 
fer the full consequences. 

This was accomplished by Democrats 
and Republicans, men and women who 
rose above partisanship, men and women 
who recognized the challenge that con- 
fronted their Nation, men and women 
who saw the great opportunity to drive 
back the evils of international commu- 
nism. And I am proud that I was one of 
those Members who voted for this bill. 

The fact remains that we are now 
again confronted with another issue 
which is designed to further weaken the 
Communist hold over the captive na- 
tions of Europe. The issue is very sim- 
ple and clear: Shall the President of the 
United States have a free hand in help- 
ing the victims of communism whenever 
he believes such assistance will help 
these people free themselves from Com- 
munist rule? Why, of course, we are all 
concerned over the fact that 180 million 
people of Europe today must suffer the 
indignity of Communist rule. As far as 
I know all but just a small handful of 
these people reject communism with the 
same degree of stubbornness as does 
every Member in this House and for that 
matter, every American. 

Do you think for one second that Mr. 
Gomulka or Mr. Tito or Mr. Ulbricht or 
any one of those despotic Communist 
rulers could survive more than 1 hour 
if the people of their respective nations 
had the right, the freedom, to choose 
their own form of government? Do you 
think there is more than 1 percent 
of people in any one of these Commu- 
nist-dominated countries who live un- 
der communism today because they want 
to? Do you think these people believe 
in communism, in the Godless dogma of 
communism? Why, of course not. 

It is easy enough to stand here in this 
well and say, “I am against all aid to 
Communist countries,” but ask yourself, 
How did those noble countries get 3 
They did not choose communism. 
was imposed upon them. And those a 
ple today are doing a magnificent job 
wherever possible, within their means, to 
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resist communism. Yes, in Poland alone, 
85 percent of the farmers in that coun- 
try, which is observing the 1,000th anni- 
versary—85 percent of the farmers in 
Poland refuse to submit to Communist 
rule and they conduct their farms under 
free enterprise. And Mr. Gomulka 
knows that Polish farmers are not much 
different from American farmers, The 
fibers of freedom and liberty are so deep- 
ly ingrained in those rural people of 
Poland that Mr. Gomulka is not making 
the mistake of trying to collectivize them 
because he knows he would fail. 

This nation, which is 95 percent Ro- 
man Catholic, continues today to give 
its loyalty to the church of its belief and 
again Mr. Gomulka recognizes that he 
cannot fight the deep-rooted principles 
of religious freedom that exist in those 
Polish people. 

Cardinal Wyszynski continues today as 
the prince of his church in Poland. Can 
anyone in this Chamber deny that the 
30 million gallant people of Poland must 
suffer Communist domination com- 
pletely against their will? Or can any- 
one deny that these heroic Poles have 
done a magnificent job of resisting 
communism under most difficult condi- 
tions? 

I tell you this, Mr. Chairman, the issue 
before the House today is this: Are we 
going to manifest the same degree of 
trust in President Kennedy that we had 
in President Eisenhower in deciding 
when America should assist these coun- 
tries or when it should not? If the Pres- 
ident of the United States, based on his 
best judgment, his best information, de- 
cides that further assistance to Poland 
is useless, I, as one American, will ac- 
cept that judgment, but I do not think 
that we on the floor of this House should 
try to make that decision. 

I am not privileged to be a member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. I do not have the information that 
they have. But I am privileged to meet 
very frequently with many people who 
know the situation in Poland, people who 
have been there, who have spent a great 
deal of time with their relatives, with 
their friends. I tell you that communism 
is losing ground not only in Poland but 
all over the world, and you people have 
made it so, nobody else. You men and 
women in this Congress who passed the 
defense appropriation bill which served 
notice on Mr. chev, Mr. 
Gomulka, Mr. Tito, and all the other 
Communist leaders that we are not go- 
ing to back down. Today the Com- 
munists are in retreat. I cannot quote 
this American because the House rules 
prevent me, but I can quote from a radio 
speech he made in Chicago yesterday 
which is quoted in this morning’s Chicago 
Tribune: 

Only a few days ago, Premier Khrushchev, 
while touring in the Rumanian provinces, 
blamed all the food shortages and economic 
ills of the Communist bloc on the United 
States, and proposed as the only solution 
for the economic troubles of the Communists 
the fall of the United States and the rest 
of the free world to communism. 

Khrushchev is actually using the economic 
distress of the Communist-dominated peo- 
ples to goad the Communists into even more 
strenuous efforts to bring the free world 
under the domination of communism. 
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There are those who claim that deny- 
ing food and other assistance to Com- 
munist-dominated nations will speed 
along the downfall of communism. This 
may be true in some cases. 

It is entirely possible that the farmers 
may revolt and stage an uprising in 
China because of the famine Red China 
is experiencing. The peculiar geographi- 
cal position of Red China may make that 
possible because the mainland Chinese 
might be helped by Chiang’s forces on 
Formosa. I do not know. But we do 
know that because of the difficult 
geographical position of Poland, an up- 
rising without outside intervention is 
impossible. No responsible person would 
advocate a revolt in Poland when we 
recall how the Hungarian uprising was 
crushed by Soviet tanks. How else, then, 
can the people of Poland break them- 
selves of their Communist yoke except 
by constant, steady pressure against 
their Communist rulers, pointing out the 
shortcomings, the bankruptcy of the 
Communist system. This is being done 
in Poland every day in every way. 
Gomulka today is the butt of some of 
the greatest jokes in the world because 
the Poles hold him in ridicule. He wishes 
he could do something about it but he 
cannot. 

Continued assistance to these victims 
of communism is a judgment we ought 
to delegate to the President. We have 
communism in retreat, let us not upset 
a policy which has proven successful 
in Poland. The strong ties which the 
people of Poland manifest toward the 
United States are well known to all of 
us. Recently a distinguished group of 
American journalists visited Poland and 
reported in great detail how the Poles 
continue to look toward America as 
their greatest friend. There is nothing 
Khrushchev would want more than to 
destroy this image of America among the 
people of Poland. There is no question 
in my mind but that the full bankruptcy 
of communism is being manifested in 
Russia. Mr. Khrushchev cannot get his 
farm program going. The full bank- 
ruptey of the Communist ideology is 
being manifested in China and every 
other country in the world where the 
Communists are in power. Why do you 
suppose they had to put up the Berlin 
wall? Because of the complete bank- 
ruptcy of the Communist ideology in 
East Germany. 

Therefore I say to you, the easy thing 
is to say, Les, I voted against any fur- 
ther aid to these Communist countries.” 
But let us keep one thing in mind. These 
are Communist-dominated countries. 
Neither the people of Poland nor Czecho- 
slovakia nor any one of the 18 countries 
the gentleman from Texas enumerated 
are Communist; only their illegal gov- 
ernments are ruled by Communists. 
You and I know the peoples of these 
nations would throw off the Communist 
yoke tomorrow if they had the oppor- 
tunity. We are going to hear a great 
deal of debate about that subject, but 
tonight when you are alone with your 
judgment and conscience, before you go 
to sleep, think how you will vote tomor- 
row on the proposed amendment. Are 
we going to tie the President’s hands? 
Are we going to write the rules here? 
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Why not then change the rules for the 
other countries that failed to vote with 
us in the Middle East and Africa? 

Why not go the full route? Why not 
set up a whole series of rules and regu- 
lations? Why stop at these countries? 
I say that the program has worked. The 
program that three previous Presidents 
had formulated and put into effect has 
helped weaken communism in Europe 
and I am confident that it will continue 
to weaken communism under President 
Kennedy’s guidance. I know of no rea- 
son why we should give President Ken- 
nedy any less authority to use his best 
judgment on this question of continued 
aid to the victims of communism than 
we gave President Eisenhower or his 
predecessors. I have some serious reser- 
vations about some of the aid we have 
given Communist-dominated nations 
but I am willing to trust the judgment 
of the President in making the final de- 
cision, particularly when it is realized 
that 25 percent of all wheat consumed in 
Poland came from the United States. I 
am sure Khrushchev would be delighted 
to tell the people of Poland, who have 
just suffered the worst floods of recent 
years and serious crop failures, that 
America does not want to share its farm 
surpluses with the starving children of 
Poland. This is not the way to fight 
communism. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I agree, as I said earlier, 
with the gentleman’s contention that the 
final decision here ought to be left in 
the hands of the President. But I do 
think that a question ought to be raised 
with respect to the gentleman’s remark 
that we have now ended 15 years of re- 
treat. Does the gentleman call sending 
the marines into Lebanon and standing 
firm in the Formosan Straits in 1954 
and 1958 a retreat? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. No, sir. I stand cor- 
rected and I will be glad to stand cor- 
rected on that point. 

Mr. JUDD. I thank my colleague. 
And those firm actions, too, had thor- 
oughly bipartisan support. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes, sir, the record 
will show that wherever this Congress 
has performed in a bipartisan manner, 
we have benefited and we have driven 
communism back. I hope that we are 
going to follow the same policy here. 

Mr.JUDD. Yes, the record shows that 
whenever we have stood firm and strong 
in support of principle and of freedom, 
the Communists have rattled their 
rockets and threatened—but have backed 
away. So that is the policy we should 
continue to follow. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Would the gentle- 
man agree, however, that the Commu- 
nists, indeed, are to a great extent re- 
treating in many parts of the world? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, that is the whole 
point. From Berlin to the borders of 
Hong Kong, the failures of communism 
are at last apparent. They are failing. 
Why are they in retreat? First, because 
their system is wrong, it will not work. 
It does not release or activate the crea- 
tive energies or efforts of human beings 
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to produce more. Secondly, they are in 
retreat because of the firm pressures on 
them from without and from within. 
The answer for us is to keep firm pres- 
sures on from without and the people 
behind the Curtain will keep the pres- 
sures on from within. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution and I thank 
the gentlewoman from Ohio and the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Mor- 
GAN, for yielding to me additional time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to change the course of this debate at 
this time from what we should do for 
other countries and whether we should 
give aid to Yugoslavia and whether we 
should give aid to these other countries of 
the world. I would like to talk about the 
United States for a few minutes and 
whether or not we can afford the luxuries 
of aid to Yugoslavia and the luxury of 
aid to other Communist countries or to 
some of our allies. I think it well to 
point out, Mr. Chairman, in the consid- 
eration of our own situation in our own 
country that this Government of ours 
has failed to live within its income for 26 
out of the last 32 years and that the 
national debt of this country of ours has 
been increased $32,100 million since the 
end of the Korean war in 1952. Mark 
you this, that every minute of every 
day—every minute of every day and 
every night—the interest on our public 
debt is costing us $17,690. In the time 
that the gracious gentlewoman from 
Ohio has yielded me of 10 minutes, when 
I have completed, we will have paid in 
interest alone $176,900. Every time the 
clock ticks the minute—interest— 
$17,690. What has happened during this 
period of time when we have been so 
liberal with $90 billion throughout the 
world—and some tell me it is more than 
$90 billion. Has anyone ever figured 
what the interest has been on that $90 
billion? What has happened to the buy- 
ing power of the dollar largely as the 
result of the deficit spending that we 
have been engaging in? The dollar is 
worth less than half of the prewar dollar 
of 1939. The latest official cost-of-living 
index figure which I will read to you is 
at a new alltime high of 129.1 percent 
of the 1937-49 dollar. 

Someone today has said something 
about the flow of gold. Since January 
1 of 1958, our national gold holdings 
have declined by over $6,300 million. 
Notwithstanding the highest tax take 
we have ever had in this country we are 
still running into deficit spending. 
We continue to borrow to make these 
lavish payments. Everyone admits that 
much of it is being lost in projects that 
are not proper. Mark you this, with our 
public debt today of over $300 billion, 
the total debt of the entire free world, 
the other countries of the free world, 
is $100 billion less than our total—when 
you take all the countries of the world 
and consider their debt, it is $100 bil- 
lion less than the debt of this Nation. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we 
have got to consider the United States 
of America when we contemplate the 
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spending of funds in sums of this 
amount. 

The matter of a tax reduction has 
been touched on today, a tax reduction 
because we face a recession, and it is 
needed to bolster the economy of the 
United States of America. We are asked 
to give a tax reduction; but at the same 
time we have a bill before us today to 
spend $4,800 million, with the interest 
alone for this year and the rest of the 
time it is out amounting to $190 million 
every year—the interest alone on what 
they are trying to get today, $4,800 
million, will cost us $190 million every 
year. 

If we are faced with a recession, if 
we have to reduce taxes in order to bol- 
ster the economy of this country, it 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we had 
better look twice before we continue 
down this road of expenditures of this 
kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
to advise the House of my belief on this 
bill and to advise the membership that 
I intend to offer an amendment to this 
bill tomorrow when the bill is read. The 
amendment reads as follows: 

On page 10, after line 22, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 301. None of the program funds 
(except those for military assistance) made 
available as a result of authorizations made 
herein or appropriations made pursuant to 
authorizations carried herein shall be ex- 
pended during any month following the close 
of a preceding month in which the US. 
Daily Treasury Statement indicates that 
withdrawals from the general fund had ex- 
ceeded deposits.” 


In other words, stop deficit spending 
for foreign aid. If you have a surplus 
in the Treasury, all right, go ahead; but 
so long as you are paying interest on 
deficit financing—and this would 
amount to $190 million a year, so long 
as it is deficit financing we will slow it 
down except for the military aid. When 
you have a surplus, all right, go ahead; 
but so long as you are going further 
down the road of deficit spending we 
will put a halt to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. When the gentleman 
speaks of military aid does he speak of 
supporting assistance also? 

Mr. BOW. I am speaking of mili- 
tary assistance as defined under the bill. 
But in many instances, I think the gen- 
tleman knows as well as I do, military 
aid is usually the camouflage for eco- 
nomic aid. 

Mr. MORGAN. There would not be 
any use in pouring military aid into 
South Korea, for instance, if we did not 
give them economic aid which we desig- 
nate as “supporting assistance.” 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman knows that 
is done under the military aid provisions, 
under military assistance much “mili- 
tary assistance” does not go purely for 
military hardware. I am sure the gen- 
tleman knows that. 

Mr. MORGAN. “Supporting assist- 
ance” is economic in the nature of com- 
modities and goods which provide local 
currencies to pay the salaries of the 21 
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divisions that South Korea has in the 
field. 

Secretary McNamara made a stro 
statement to our committee saying: 

I wish to make it clear that I fully sup- 
port the economic aid program. * * * The 
two parts of the legislation and the two 
programs are in fact indispensable to each 
other; they are not competitive but com- 
plementary. 


Without supporting assistance you 
could pour all the military hardware you 
want in there but it would do no good. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman realizes 
that. 

I am not trying to stop your military 
assistance. It is a matter of some of the 
other ridiculous things, as the gentleman 
knows, that goes on under this bill that 
we can and should stop. There is no 
reason to take this country farther down 
the road to economic ruin. 

Mr. JENSEN.. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have listened to the 
gentleman with great interest, and I 
want to compliment him for his down-to- 
earth, commonsense, American speech. 

Will the gentleman agree with me 
that the only harvest we can expect to 
reap from this spending program, which 
we have been indulging in at breakneck 
speed for almost three decades, is 
national bankruptcy, personal bank- 
ruptcy, and the ultimate end will be an 
inflated dollar? It could come very 
soon, as has been the case in every 
nation in this world that has traveled 
the full road of a spending spree that we 
have traveled at breakneck speed for 
nigh on to 30 years. 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENSEN. The day will come 
when the people will refuse to buy bonds, 
when the Federal Reserve Bank will not 
be able to refinance or to fund the bonds 
as they come due because the banks of 
the country will by that time be in the 
position where they cannot buy the 
bonds. So the only recourse is, as it has 
been in every foreign country, to start 
the printing presses, then within a short 
time the dollar in your pocket will not 
buy a loaf of bread. 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and thank him. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to commend 
the gentleman for the fine speech he has 
just made. The point which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania made again 
points up the necessity for what I believe 
to be the good sense of bringing this bill 
to the House in three separate and dis- 
tinct appropriation bills, one economic 
assistance, military assistance, and tech- 
nical assistance. Then we can debate 
them fully and be to some degree selec- 
tive in this program. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. McDowELL]. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, 
once again we are engaged in the annual 
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debate on the question of U.S. foreign 
policy as exemplified by the foreign aid 
authorization bill, H.R. 11921, which is 
before us today. This legislation has 
been subjected to the established com- 
mittee procedures of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and has, after long and 
detailed hearing of testimony, been 
thoroughly and adequately revised, 
amended, and rewritten. Finally, H.R. 
11921 was reported by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee by an overwhelming 
majority vote of the members of that 
committee. 
Let me say at the outset of this debate 
that in spite of all of the massive criti- 
cisms of this legislation over the past 
years, the testimony before the commit- 
tee this year was equally as emphatic 
and decisive as heretofore that our for- 
eign aid program is essential to the sup- 
port of our foreign policy, which is de- 
signed to protect and preserve the basic 
security of our country. 
Without going into detail, for this is all 
contained in the committee report, and 
in the printed hearings, it can be said 
without fear of contradiction that the re- 
sponsible civilian and military experts of 
our Government support the bill before 
us today. This is not in any way to sug- | 
gest that each and every individual | 
Member does not have a responsibility to 
make his own careful study and analysis 
of this important legislation, and that 
he should be reasonably certain in his 
own mind that he is in agreement with 
the profound and detailed testimony of 
those in other branches of the Govern- 
ment before casting his vote in favor of 
the bill. Today as never before in the 
history of our country the public is more 
and better informed and is more articu- 
late on matters concerning foreign 
policy, and I am convinced that support 
of foreign aid as a part of our foreign 
policy is becoming more and more an ex- 
pressed public opinion. 
Those who would today, as in the past, 
dwell only upon specific and, in many 
cases, isolated examples of lack of evi- 
dence of immediate success of foreign 
aid represent more and more a minority 
opinion. The American people recog- 
nize that our country has reached the 
stage of international maturity, and 
those who continue to pine and cry for 
the “good old days of isolationism” are 
indeed a weak voice, 
The American people are equally proud 
of maintaining a government which 
gives a maximum of individual liberties 
and freedom while at the same time pro- 
viding for a sound basis for intelligent 
majority decisions for the general wel- 
fare and the basic security of the Nation. 
It is our responsibility as the elected 
representatives of the people to reflect 
their good judgment in casting our votes 
on such matters in the general welfare 
as exemplified by the foreign aid legisla- 
tion before us. 
Mr. Chairman, I strongly disagree 
with a contradictory and irresponsible 
compendium of “no win” and “can’t win” 
preconceptions of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 
Those critics who would use a shotgun 
approach to foreign aid ignore a consid- 
ered appreciation of the powerful polit- 
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ical and economic forces that challenge 
our interests in the Far East and else- 
where. 

They seem to argue that, since foreign 
assistance has not yet solved all of our 
foreign policy problems, the United 
States should virtually give up the at- 
tempt to ease those problems. 

If we were to take such advice serious- 
ly, we would be forced ultimately to 
choose between two impossible alterna- 
tives: either to declare war on all who 
disagree with us or to abdicate our for- 
eign responsibilities, withdraw to our 
shores, create a garrison state, and hope 
that the revolutionary forces which are 
shaping our modern world would con- 
sent to go away and leave us alone. 

We are indeed locked in a monumental 
struggle against communism and all 
forms of totalitarian oppression. It is 
not a simple struggle, however, as some 
would like to view it; and it certainly 
cannot be won by terminating foreign 
aid or belaboring everyone who fails to 
see world developments precisely as we 
think they should see them. 

Let us consider the major points that 
emerge from an analysis of this type of 
criticism. 

These opponents of foreign aid speak 
vaguely of $100 billion worth of foreign 
aid that has been poured down assorted 
ratholes by bureaucrats since the end of 
World War II. What are the facts? 

Our foreign assistance expenditures 
from 1946 to 1961 amount to approxi- 
mately $90 billion. This is less than 1 
percent of our gross national product 
over this same period. 

Of this total, one-third, or $30 billion, 
has been spent on military assistance: 
to buy arms and equipment to help build 
up the defenses of Britain, Italy, France, 
and West Germany in the days before 
they could afford such expenditures; to 
arm the Greeks and Turks in their strug- 
gle to maintain independence; and to 
give military assistance to the South Ko- 
reans, Vietnamese, Nationalist Chinese, 
and other allies. 

In any such effort some mistakes are 
inevitable. But can any responsible 
citizen seriously support the general 
shotgun charge that foreign aid funds 
were poured down a rathole? Do they 
mean to suggest that because not every 
dollar has been spent wisely we should 
now abandon our friends? 

Another third of the $90 billion total 
has been spent on food and relief loans: 
on Public Law 480 foodstuffs to help 
fight the hunger on which communism 
thrives; on Export-Import Bank loans 
for commercial-type projects which can 
repay the funds borrowed in dollars; and 
on immediate post-World War IT hunger 
relief. 

At the same time our Public Law 480 
program of assistance from our own sur- 
plus production has provided a major 
basis for underwriting the prosperity of 
the American farmer. 

Would the critics of foreign aid prefer 
to have seen our bountiful crops plowed 
under? Or unused food still piling up 
at heavy rates of storage cost? Would 
they suggest that we abandon this effort 
and let millions go hungry abroad while 
our abundance rots in the storage bins? 
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The remaining $30 billion has been 
spent on direct economic assistance; one- 
half of which went into the Marshall 
plan for the economic recovery of West- 
ern Europe. Only about $3 billion has 
been allocated for economic develop- 
ment in the form of development loans 
and technical assistance. 

Much of this $30 billion, it should be 
noted, has been spent right here in the 
United States. In the process of help- 
ing other free nations, it has also helped 
to create jobs for Americans and to stim- 
ulate our own economic growth. 

Yet there are those who would con- 
clude that such economic assistance has 
also been a failure. Was the Marshall 
plan a failure? We have only to look 
at Europe today for our reply. 

And what of development expendi- 
tures elsewhere? Let us take a specific 
example, the case of India: 

Here is a subcontinent larger than 
Western Europe, with more people than 
Europe, divided by more languages than 
Europe. In 1947 when the British left, 
it was plagued by precolonial disunity, 
illiterate, poverty stricken, totally inex- 
perienced in self-government. 

Yet today, 15 years after independ- 
ence, India constitutes one of the mira- 
cles of the postwar era, and U.S. assist- 
ance has helped make that miracle 
possible. Since 1947, India has produced 
a constitution based on our own, with 
three free, violence-free, national elec- 
tions, a federal system of 14 states, a 
stable government, freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
religion. 

Today, 60 percent of India’s children 
are in schools, malaria control is a vir- 
tually complete success, food production 
has been increased by 60 percent, aver- 
age industrial production by 14.8 percent 
annually, and irrigated land has more 
than doubled. 

Most important of all, these advance- 
ments have taken place in the context 
of a mighty contest between the free 
democratic system of India and the 
harsh police state methods of Commu- 
nist China. All the people of the under- 
developed world have been watching this 
contest as a key to the future of Asia 
and Africa. 

And what has happened? China 
under communism has failed. And In- 
dia, the world’s largest democracy, with 
all her difficulties, has become one of the 
great economic and political success 
stories of all time. 

Today India’s development constitutes 
an increasingly vigorous and appealing 
alternative to the totalitarian model pro- 
vided by Communist China. Nowhere in 
Asia is a more telling victory for freedom 
being won. 

Without American aid these advance- 
ments would not have been possible. 

Yet, in the face of such facts, it is 
argued that India has “permitted” Com- 
munist China to occupy 12,000 square 
miles of her territory—a statement that 
ignores both the immense logistical prob- 
lems that Indian forces face in the La- 
dakh area 16,000 feet above sea level, and 
India’s mounting military preparations 
to deal with the Chinese threat under 
these adverse conditions. 
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It also ignores the fact that India, 
concentrating on economic development 
and forced to purchase all military 
equipment from England and France 
at regular market prices, has been at a 
major military disadvantage with an 
army smaller than that of South Korea 
pitted against Communist China's 
Soviet- equipped millions. 

To be sure, India has often taken posi- 
tions that do not coincide with ours; her 
unforgivable invasion of Goa is a case in 
point. But our foreign aid effort is not 
designed to buy satellites; it is designed 
to help free and independent countries 
remain free and independent within the 
framework of their own cultures and 
history. 

In this regard, I come to the core of 
some mistaken conceptions. 

One existing concept is that which 
seeks to perpetuate the old fallacy that 
the purpose of foreign assistance is to 
“buy” friends and allies; we are criticized 
for the attempt, and then condemned for 
not succeeding in that attempt. 

Indeed, the conclusion of this notion 
advocates a policy of assistance only to 
those who are prepared to do our 
bidding—which is a blatant acceptance 
of the principle of friendship purchase, 
although such “dollar diplomacy” has 
been roundly condemned. 

The reader is left breathless with the 
confusion of it all. 

What are the facts? It is abundantly 
clear that the United States is not try- 
ing—nor should be trying—to “buy” 
friends. Rather, President Kennedy, 
joined with all responsible Americans, is 
dedicated to stimulating an honest en- 
thusiasm for general betterment in the 
hearts of Asia’s political and intellectual 
leaders, encouraging those leaders to 
establish real communications with the 
masses. History offers abundant evi- 
dence that efforts to “buy” friends are 
doomed to failure; moreover, such efforts 
are irrelevant to our aid programs. 

Indeed, I find it particularly distress- 
ing that all too many foreign aid critics 
show no understanding whatsoever of 
the true purpose of these programs, al- 
though this purpose has been clearly 
stated and restated by the nine Con- 
gresses and four administrations that 
have authorized this bipartisan effort 
since 1944. 

For instance, the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, under which our present pro- 
gram operates, declares that our policy 
is “to seek a community of free, stable, 
and self-reliant countries.” Nowhere 
has a policy of aid only to “friends” been 
decreed by either a Republican or Demo- 
cratic administration, by either a Repub- 
lican or Democratic Congress. 

Now what do such policy declarations 
really mean? What is the essence of our 
purpose as a dispenser of economic as- 
sistance to the developing new nations? 

Simply this: to create a world commu- 
nity of nations where freedom of choice 
is possible, and where free nations have 
an increasing capacity and will to de- 
fend their independence against all ex- 
ternal and internal threats. 

Such is our purpose, as stated by 
President Kennedy and by President 
Eisenhower before him. 
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Americans have no desire for satellites. 
We know that the best defense against 
communism everywhere in the world is 
freedom, diversity, and prosperity—with 
a steadily increasing number of nations 
in which such qualities are deeply rooted. 

The achievements of foreign aid are 
oftentimes as inaccurately stated as is 
the purpose of foreign aid. 

It has been alleged, for instance, that 
foreign aid has not been successful in 
stemming communism. Again this 
ignores the record. 

Our military and economic aid pro- 
grams have in fact been indispensable in 
stopping communism. For example, the 
Marshall plan stopped the march of com- 
munism in Western Europe. Greece is 
not a satellite today because of our aid 
program. Likewise because of aid, South 
Korea, South Vietnam, Iran, and others 
are not behind the Communist cur- 
tains.“ India's and Pakistan's resistance 
to communism has been greatly 
strengthened. 

It is a staggering achievement that of 
the 40 new countries that have come into 
being since 1946, not 1 has succumbed 
to communism in spite of the flow of 
Soviet rubles and undercover agents. 

At this crucial moment, when we are 
sending American troops to northern 
Thailand and are acting as advisers in 
the hot war in South Vietnam, I particu- 
larly oppose any suggestion to curtail 
or phase out our aid program in south- 
west Asia. This would be an unfortunate 
and untimely blow at the morale of mil- 
lions of people in this area who are 
counting on us to help preserve their 
freedom. 

There has undoubtedly been some 
waste and mismanagement in our assist- 
ance to southwest Asia in the fifties. 
Every effort should now be made, and is 
being made, to learn from past errors. 
But it is patent nonsense to let southeast 
Asia go down the Communist drain be- 
cause of our own frustrations and lack 
of faith. 

Recent testimony and my own observa- 
tions show that, although conditions in 
some of the southeast Asian nations are 
not as free as they should be, genuine 
progress is being made. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has been pressing hard for in- 
creased reforms to the fullest extent 
possible under the present security con- 
ditions. It should push even harder. 

I might add that our greatest errors 
in this region have come not from the 
granting of assistance, but from a failure 
to understand the types of assistance re- 
quired in specific situations and the polit- 
ical forces at work in each nation and 
each region. In this regard, we have 
much to learn from our own grievous 
politico-military error in Laos in 1956-60. 

Any suggestion that foreign aid is 
pure“ humanitarianism simply does not 
reflect the facts. 

Although there is nothing wrong with 
humanitarianism, the program has never 
been so described. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that our humane motivations coin- 
cide with urgent considerations of na- 
tional self-interest. 

The burgeoning economies of Greece, 
Japan, Israel, and Taiwan, in large part 
the result of foreign aid, should be ac- 
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claimed not dismissed. The extraordi- 
nary progress in vast and complex India, 
especially when compared with the slow- 
down in Red China, is oftentimes con- 
demned because India does not act ex- 
actly as we think she should act. Is 
India’s independence, sensitivity, and, 
on occasion, arrogance, in the face of 
U.S. criticism not similar to our own re- 
action to European critics in the first 
century of our own Republic? 

The quickening tempo of world events, 
both in the frequency and intensity with 
which they affect U.S. national security, 
requires continuous supervision and 
evaluation of U.S. foreign policies and 
their execution. The area covered by 
the committee in its study tour has, be- 
cause of urgent problems of development 
in these ancient countries, the greatest 
possibility for change along with the 
greatest pressures for change to be 
realized. 

U.S. policy must display the most 
skillful military, economic, and political 
coordination by officials of the U.S. 
Government, both the policymakers in 
Washington and the administrators in 
the field, of the adopted programs. The 
military policy must assist, when needed, 
friendly governments in maintaining 
the stability necessary for economic de- 
velopment and political organization to 
take place. Economic development, 
with the assistance of U.S. aid, must 
redress, with increased rapidity, the im- 
balance between the needs of the people 
and capacity of society to meet them. 
Only as the gap between the “haves” 
and the “have nots” is reduced, will 
there be any enduring stability in the 
newly independent countries around 
which an enduring U.S. foreign policy 
can be built. 

Government programs will carry the 
major responsibility for aid for a number 
of years, but it is to be hoped that Amer- 
ican enterprise, through private invest- 
ments, as was envisaged in the original 
point 4 proposal, will progressively par- 
ticipate in the economic development of 
all countries significant to our national 
security. The enterprise and initiative, 
as were employed in the development of 
this country, must be applied to the new 
frontiers of entrepreneurship to discover 
a satisfactory basis to make capital ven- 
tures abroad mutually beneficial. The 
transplanting of successful managerial 
skills, constructive labor relations, and 
know-how into the economics of devel- 
oping countries will, if done with the 
best practices of American industry— 
as distinguished from economic colonial- 
ism and piracy—provide an enduring 
basis for U.S. economic interests abroad 
compatible with U.S. foreign policy. 

Continued attention must be given to 
coordinate U.S. support for economic de- 
velopment that will progressively broad- 
en the political base on which a viable 
democratic system rests. In the formu- 
lation of aid programs, careful consid- 
eration must be given not only to their 
economic but also their political conse- 
quences. If economic development is to 
contribute to desirable political growth, 
adequate tax reform and land distribu- 
tion must take place in most if not all 
countries in this area, otherwise present 
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economic distortion will be reinforced 
rather than remedied. U.S. aid policies 
alone cannot accomplish this end, but 
the selection of projects and programs 
can certainly encourage it. 

Foreign aid not only continues but has 
increased as a significant instrument of 
U.S. foreign policy. The challenge evi- 
denced in the acceleration of the cold 
war and limited war in these areas by 
our adversaries required a more exact- 
ing definition of the objectives of the aid 
program and a higher standard of execu- 
tion of the programs to achieve the ob- 
jectives. The hard and demanding 
circumstances surrounding the future of 
Asian countries enhance foreign aid as 
an instrument of U.S. foreign policy. 

As long as substantial disparity be- 
tween the “have” and “have nots” exists 
to be exploited by our adversaries in the 
cold war, the requirements of our na- 
tional security demand that aid, in ap- 
propriate amounts and properly admin- 
istered, be extended to the countries 
whose governments and people are en- 
deavoring to achieve sufficient stability 
to continue free of foreign domination. 

The responsibility for assisting the 
efforts of these countries to modify this 
extreme imbalance that exists, rests in- 
escapably in part on the United States, 
for our national security is involved in 
the ultimate outcome of these efforts. 
The policies of this administration, as 
have the policies of all administrations 
since World War II, have recognized and 
accepted this necessity. 

The experience gained in the years of 
use of aid as an instrument of U.S. for- 
eign policy must be utilized by both the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government in insuring further success 
with present and future aid. The in- 
creased tempo of the various aspects of 
the cold war and economic offensives 
require an increasingly exacting defini- 
tion of the objectives of U.S. aid and the 
programs and administration to achieve 
them. The AID organization, possessed 
with a generous congressional grant of 
discretion, must definitely and deter- 
minedly sift and winnow its programs 
and personnel to achieve the maximum 
success in the shortest time possible. 

No thoughtful American would main- 
tain that our foreign aid program has 
solved or can ever hope to solve all of 
the world’s problems. Nor can it be said 
that there have been no errors, waste, or 
failures in our 15 years of experience as 
a leader of the free world. 

Yet historians will not accept the diffi- 
culties which we face as an excuse for 
failing to do all we can; indeed, it may 
be said for abdicating our national re- 
sponsibility. Nor can anyone aware of 
the history of our time and the history of 
our foreign assistance effort deny the 
unprecedented accomplishments of this 
unprecedented program, much less as- 
sert that it be arbitrarily curtailed be- 
cause the problems it attempts to solve 
are too large and too difficult. 

Our foreign policy objective is to create 
a world of stable, free, and independent 
countries, willing and able to meet their 
own problems in peace and freedom. 

The foreign assistance program is a 
vital, successful, integral arm of that 
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policy. It deserves the understanding 
and support of the American people and 
the American Congress. 

May I say in closing that while dis- 
agreeing sharply with some of the rea- 
soning and conclusions of my colleagues, 
I understand the frustrations from 


which their position stems. We are deal- 


ing with an infinitely complex world, 
with problems that have no precedent, 
with responsibilities that were not of our 
asking. 

Our task is particularly difficult be- 
cause we Americans are accustomed by 
long experience to quick and final solu- 
tions. We are all anxious now to get 
things settled overseas once and for all 
so that we can concentrate on the busi- 
ness and future of America. 

Yet neither today’s world nor tomor- 
row’s world can be easily shaped to our 
precise concepts. But the stakes are not 
less than the peace and freedom of man- 
kind. 

I include as a part of my remarks, the 
attached newspaper articles and letters 
which indicate the great variety of re- 
sults and accomplishments which our 
foreign aid program have created 
throughout the world: 

[From the Washington Post, 
July 8, 1962] 
Have-Nors GAIN From ISRAELIS’ EXPERIENCE 
(By Eleanor Templeton) 

TeL Aviv.—One of the most successful aid 
programs in the world today in terms of ef- 
fectiveness is at the same time one of the 
most modest in size. It is the aid extended 
by Israel to the developing countries of 
Africa and Asia. 

No giant projects are involved and no vast 
outlays of money. Israel could not afford 
these, as she is still traveling the rocky road 
of development herself. Yet it is largely for 
this very reason that her help is both sought 
after and resultful. 

In the process of trying to make the best 
of a materially poor country, Israelis have 
brought fresh and dynamic solutions to 
many fundamental development problems. 
And it is the fundamentals that count, par- 
ticularly in Africa, where most newly inde- 
pendent countries are wrestling with the 
most basic facts of national existence. 

Israeli experts function accordingly. There 
is nothing of the big executive about 7 

they are shirt- sleeve operators working righ 
— their trainees in field, factory, os 
fice, laboratory or hospital. They aim to 
create a sense of accomplishment and to 
communicate the Israel ideal of pride in 
hard and fruitful labor. 

Israel’s aid program is under the supervi- 
sion of the Department of International 
Cooperation of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Assistance is given by training Afro- 
Asians in Israel; by sending out Israel ex- 
perts, instructors, and survey missions, and 
by sending out teams of Israelis who are 
assisted in the fleld by local personnel al- 
ready trained in Israel. 

More than 1,000 trainees from developing 
countries are studying in Israel. By far the 
greatest number of these come from Africa, 
Their training embraces a wide range of what 
might be termed “survival subjects”; the 
raising and distribution of food; the building 
of homes and villages; the establishment of 
small industries; care of the sick and the 
guarding of public health; the spreading of 
basic education. 

Through study and actual work on farms, 
those whose special interest is agriculture 
gain practical knowledge of poultry raising, 
water distribution and crop control; of how 
to establish cooperative agricultural settle- 
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ments and utilize cooperative marketing 
methods. 

Another program, geared to the require- 
ments of setting up small industries, accents 
vocational Students learn carpen- 
try, metal and electrical work, auto mechan- 
ics, telecommunications, construction, and 
basic community planning. 

Then there is the critical area of public 
health, in which Israel, with her unusually 
high ratio of skilled medical men, is able to 
provide invaluable assistance. In addition 
to training in nursing and other specialized 
medical subjects, Hebrew University-Hadas- 
sah Medical School is inaugurating a 6-year 
course in medicine to be conducted in Eng- 
lish for 20 students from Africa and Asia, 
with a parallel course in French planned for 
next year. 

Israel also provides 1,000 university and 
postgraduate scholarships to Africans and 
Asians, who can study in institutions known 
internationally for their excellence, such as 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the 
Technion in Haifa and the Weizmann In- 
stitute of Science in Rehovoth. 

And for youths below university age, an 
outstanding role is played by the Israel para- 
military cadet organization known as 
Gadna, for younsters from 14 to 18. Gad- 
na’s activities include camping, scouting, 
mapmaking and mapreading, handicrafts, 
sports, folk dancing, fleld games, and overall 
indoctrination in the principles of good 
citizenship. 

Africans and Asians studying this program 
live in Gadna camps for 4%½ months and 
wear uniforms with shoulder patches show- 
ing the name of the student’s country. In- 
struction in English and French also includes 
courses in youth welfare services and in orga- 
nizing and administering a youth orga- 
nization. 

Another source of utilitarian learning is 
Israel's national labor federation, the His- 
tadrut. It is unique among federations in 
that it is itself engaged in a number of eco- 
nomic enterprises which operate on coopera- 
tive lines. 

This is a situation born of necessity; the 
Histadrut became what it is in response to 
the urgencies of a society forced to build 
itself up with a large measure of ingenuity 
and self-help. It has acquired a great deal 
of knowledge to pass along to those inter- 
ested in learning how unionism and coopera- 
tion can combine to speed development, 

A great many Africans are indeed inter- 
ested—one of them being Kenya’s Tom 
Mboya, who honeymooned in Israel in 
January. 

During the last 2 years, hardly a month 
has gone by without a visit by some African 
or Asian heads of state, ministers, political 
leaders, labor leaders, civil servants, teachers, 
social , and others who were invited 
to attend conferences or to see what makes 
Israel run. 

In sending Israeli experts out to the devel- 
oping countries, the emphasis is on projects 
closely related to basic needs. For example, 
high school teachers, vocational instructors, 
and youth training specialists are working to 
improve primary and secondary education 
in Ethiopia, Guinea, Mali, Ghana, Niger, 
Togo, both Congos, Senegal, and the Central 
African Republic. 

Israeli doctors and medical technicians 
have helped establish hospitals, clinics, and 
public health services in Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Congo (Leopoldville), and 
Ghana. Agricultural experts have handled 
crop problems, water development, and the 
setting up of cooperative farm settlements 
and marketing organizations in Burma and 
across central Africa from east to west. 

In the same farflung territories, Israeli 
architects and engineers have directed the 
building of roads and airports; public works 
and public buildings; urban and rural hous- 
ing; factories, schools, and hotels—all the 
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while training local personnel to take over 
after the Israelis leave. 

Building projects often are under the 
auspices of joint construction companies in 
which the host country owns a majority 
share and from which Israel withdraws at a 
specified time. In Africa, about 350 Israelis 
and 30,000 local employees are engaged in 
these programs. Thus a large army of quali- 
fied workers is being created, ranging from 
professional and supervisory personnel to 
carpenters and mechanics. 

The joint enterprise plan also has been 
applied to shipping, most notably in the case 
of Ghana's Black Star Shipping Co. This 
association began in 1957 with Israel operat- 
ing the initial fleet and training Ghanaian 
officers and crews. 

Today, the Black Star line employs nearly 
500 Ghanaians, has started its own stevedor- 
ing operations and is preparing to open a 
tourist office. Ghana assumed entire control 
of the company some time ago, retaining 
Israel’s Zim Navigation Co. as managing 
agent under contract until 1967. 

Israel’s readiness to retire from the scene 
once her mission is accomplished contributes 
enormously to the success of her assistance 
programs. There is no fear that “colonial- 
ist designs” lurk behind her efforts; what 
she gives is offered in the spirit of friend- 
ship, and friendship is what she wants in 
return, 


[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1962] 


Aw ro INDIA Coutp BE CasuvAL rr oF OWN 
G 


(By Warren Unna) 


The administration’s foreign aid authori- 
zation bill comes up on the House floor Mon- 
day, and if the Senate’s vote last month is 
any precedent, there are ominous signs for 
India. 

The Senate, in a highly unusual spelling 
out of an individual country in an aid bill, 
cut back the administration’s Indian aid 
request of $815 million to the past year’s 
level, around $727 million. And this cut 
was made in the first round of authorization. 
In the actual appropriation bill, the cuts are 
usually far deeper. And the authorization 
bill still has to run the House gantlet. 

A cut in Indian aid this year would come 
just at a time when Indian-American rela- 
tions are plummeting toward an all-time 
low. Yet even while the temper of Congress 
and, conceivably, of the President himself 
toward India is provoking such a cut, Indian 
and American objectives are more closely 
intertwined than ever before. 


THE PERFECT PROTOTYPE 


For India, despite all the gall that her 
moralizing on foreign affairs has engendered 
in this country, today towers among her 
Asian neighbors. She has the precise type 
of government that the United States is 
anxious to see develop in all the newly inde- 
pendent former colonies. India is a really 
working democracy. 

And despite a population of 438 million 
which is second only to Communist China's, 
and some of the world’s worst poverty, India 
has to survive her 14 years of in- 
dependence without having to resort to the 
paternal military dictatorships of such Asian 
neighbors as Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, 
South Vietnam, Talwan, and South Korea. 

Last February, India, in holding her third 
5-year general election, not only managed to 
get more people out to the polls than any 
other democracy in the world; she did it 
without either confusion or bloodshed. And 
despite all the petty annoyances of a large 
bureaucracy, India is investing more of her 
money and energy in economic improvement 
than any other underdeveloped nation. 

Even when the record in international re- 
lations is cited, the coincidence of Indian ac- 
tions with American objectives has been far 
more frequent than either country, in its 
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present state of petulance, seems willing to 
acknowledge. 

While the rest of the free world talks 
about Communist China as being its greatest 
potential enemy, India is the one nation 
skirmishing with Chinese troops—in the con- 
flict of claims to Ladakh. 

The United States has military trainers in 
South Vietnam to help that country fight 
off its Communist infiltrators; the recent de- 
cision of the Indian chairman of the Inter- 
national Control Commission in finding 
Communist North Vietnam guilty of trying 
to overthrow the South Vietnam govern- 
ment, now provides the legal justification for 
that U.S. participation. 

While the United States considers its large 
financial contribution to the United Nations 
Congo operation vital to the survival of both 
the U.N. and the Congo, it is India’s con- 
tingent of 5,000 troops in the U.N.’s Congo 
forces that provides the real fighting power. 


RIFT OVER LUMUMBA 


With such dovetailing of international ob- 
jectives, what has gone wrong between India 
and the United States? 

From the American point of view, it might 
have begun in late 1960 when India’s 
espousal of the late Congo Premier Patrice 
Lumumba was looked upon as mischievous, 
if not actually pro-Communist. India in- 
sisted that Lumumba more truly represented 
the Congolese than some of the West's can- 
didates. 

Then when the Soviet Union defied world 
opinion and began holding large nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere last September, 
India’s Defense Minister and chief U.N. 
spokesman, V. K. Krishna Menon, started 
denouncing America’s controlled under- 
ground shots as being equally harmful to 
world welfare. 

When Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru dispatched Menon to the White House 
in November for a kiss-and-make-up call 
on President Kennedy, Menon is said to have 
spent 44 of his 48 minutes lecturing the 
President, telling him he was badly informed 
on what was going on in South Vietnam 
and urging him to send Republican Henry 
Cabot Lodge back to head the U.S. mission at 
the U.N. in place of a man Menon could not 
abide, Adlai Stevenson. 

U.S. Presidents are not accustomed to 
being lectured to by anyone. Menon's “good 
will” call made sore points even sorer. 


THE GOA SURPRISE 


Last December, when India seized Portu- 
guese Goa, the United States discovered that 
India’s nationalistic aspirations had made 
quick hypocrisy of all the years of lectures 
on how other nations should behave. 

Last month, when. India had the Soviet 
Union veto an innocuous U.N. resolution on 
Kashmir and told the U.N. in so many words 
that the Indian-Pakistan dispute over Kash- 
mir was no longer any of the U.N.’s business, 
India’s moralizing lectures once again were 
deflated. 

And today, when India is convinced that 
she needs jet fighters to defend herself 
against the jets facing her from Pakistan 
and Communist China, and makes it appear 
that the Soviet Union is just dying to sup- 
ply them, the United States is inclined 
to remember the if-you-won’t-Russia-will 
tactic pulled by Egypt in 1956 in trying to 
find a backer for her Aswan Dam. 

The United States thinks it has done its 
best by India. It has seen to it that India 
received more economic aid than any other 
country. It has come a long way from the 
“immoral neutral” philosophy held by the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
during his early years in office. 

AN ECHO FROM NEHRU 
Yet instead of appreciation, or even under- 


standing, the United States now finds itself 
rewarded with the sarcastic guttural of 
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Krishna Menon. And a few weeks ago, the 
United States also became the butt of 
Menon’s boss, Prime Minister Nehru. 

“It is a matter of deep regret to me,” 
Nehru told a press conference, “that re- 
peatedly on subjects which concern us great- 
ly, about which we feel rather passionately 
almost—subjects like Goa and Kashmir—it 
should be our misfortune that the two great 
powers, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, should almost invariably be 
against us.” 

In one way, Nehru was speaking for the 
Indian intellectual, who has long insisted 
that India must be harsher in its Judgment 
of the West than of the East because a 
Western-tutored India expected the West to 
know and do better. But in another way, 
Nehru was endorsing the cynical contempt 
that his chief adviser Menon holds for the 
West. 

PORTRAIT OF UNCLE 


An Indian journalist visiting Washington 
last week expressed this cynicism in two 
ways: 

1. “The British tortured Nehru physically 
by putting him in prison before our inde- 
pendence. You Americans now are tortur- 
ing him mentally.” 

2. “We Indians essentially are cultivators. 
There is never enough food from the land, 
so we always are at the mercy of the money- 
lenders and are told what to do. You Ameri- 
cans now are the moneylenders.” 

Deserve it or not, in many quarters of 
India the wealthy American is looked upon 
as the white colonial successor to the old 
British raj. And since Britain’s dominance 
as a world power has waned, she goes almost 
unnoticed in the SEATO and CENTO mili- 
tary alliances with India's border enemy 
Pakistan. The United States, as Pakistan’s 
armorer, finds itself having to justify doubly 
its peaceful intentions toward India. 

From the Indian point of view, there 
should be no question of American sympathy 
on such causes as Goa and Kashmir. Where 
is the revolutionary America of 1776, Indians 
ask. Would America have had even the 14 
years of patience India had in tolerating a 
Portuguese enclave the size of Rhode Island 
festering within its subcontinent? Could an 
America which fought for separation of 
church and state permit a Pakistani Kash- 
mir where the official religion would be Mo- 
hammedanism? 

And, surprising as it may seem to those 
who view Adlai Stevenson as America’s best 
intermediary with the underdeveloped world, 
the U.S. chief spokesman at the U.N. does 
not get across to the Indians. As one expert 
put it: “There are only two professional 
moralizers in this world, Nehru and Steven- 
son, and neither can tolerate the competi- 
tion.” 

Indian-American relations certainly have 
not been improved by Krishna Menon. He 
has never made the slightest attempt to 
conceal his contempt for America and his 
admiration of the Soviet Union. But he is 
equally contemptuous of many of his fel- 
low Indian officials, and for that reason 
equally disliked by them. 

Prime Minister Nehru, however, is not one 
of that group. Menon was Nehru’s first 
sponsor when Menon, the brilliant and suc- 
cessful lawyer, headed the Indian League 
in London and Nehru was an unknown 
writer and revolutionary. Menon long has 
been Nehru's only real intellectual equal in 
the Indian cabinet, the only one with whom 
Nehru, as Minister of External Affairs, can 
discuss external affairs. 

And where there is a dirty job to be done 
as invariably happens in the governing of 
any country—Nehru has found it politic to 
turn the other way while knowing surely 
that the necessary will be done. 

But this tandem operation may be coming 
unbalanced. At 72, Nehru not only is aging; 
he has lately been seriously ill with kidney 
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poisoning. His colleagues have found him 
more ill-tempered, often listless and often 
unavailable. 

Menon, meanwhile, hase been exploiting 
his double job as Defense Minister and chief 
foreign affairs spokesman at the U.N. And he 
has not been oblivious to the foreign policy 
situations he can create as Defense Minister. 


. The most recent one was his recommendation 


that India go to the Soviet Union for her jets 
and thus make a complete shift from her 
traditional military dependency on Britain 
and the West. 

Menon also cannot be unaware that by 
requesting the Soviet Union to bail out India 
with a veto at the U.N.—as he did on Goa 
and Kashmir—he is increasing his country’s 
debt to Moscow. 

On another plane, just when strong em- 
bassies are needed in New Delhi and Wash- 
ington to counteract Indian-American mis- 
understandings, both embassies suddenly 
find themselves considerably weaker than in 
several years. 

J. Kenneth Galbraith, the U.S. Ambassador 
to India, has just completed his sixth trip 
to the United States in the little over a year 
since he was accredited. 

B. K. Nehru, the Prime Minister’s cousin 
and Ambassador to the United States, has 
been rebuked by both his chief and the 
Communist Party opposition in Parliament 
for making too much of India’s defense 
needs in trying to obtain American jets. 
Now he has departed in frustration for 
lengthy stays in Europe and Latin America. 

His deputy, Minister D. N. Chatterjee, a 
mainstay in promoting Indian-American 
understanding for the past 344 years, leaves 
this week to become the first Indian Am- 
bassador to the Congo. The embassy not 
only will be left leaderless; it is coming more 
and more under criticism in New Delhi for 
being too pro-American. 

So despite all the reasons why the United 
States and India should be in closer harmony 
than ever before, bitterness at the United 
Nations, the personal element of Khrishna 
Menon, Prime Minister Nehru’s debilitation 
and embassy abdications have been working 
against it. 

And now a Congress long weary of foreign 
aid may reapply the old we-like-you-we- 
like-you-not criterion. And a President 
understandably frustrated with finding his 
best efforts unappreciated may find that 
there are more rewarding battles to be 
fought than India’s. 

If this should come to pass, India would 
be deprived of foreign aid she needs to 
achieve the economic progress vital to a suc- 
cessful democratic society. And the United 
States might find herself deprived of the 
friendship of the most important democ- 
racy in Asia. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1962] 
Turks’ VOTE Backs INONU’S COALITION 


ISTANBUL, TURKEY, July 7—Premier Ismet 
Inonu won a vote of confidence in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies today for the program of his 
newly formed three-party coalition govern- . 
ment. 

The vote was 259 to 135. The figures indi- 
cated that about 30 Deputies of the opposi- 
tion Justice Party, which had been expected 
to vote solidly against the program, had cut 
through party lines to support Mr. Inonu. 

The 78-year-old Premier's program pro- 
claims Turkey's attachment to Western de- 
mocracy and proposes economic and social 
reforms in most branches of Turkish national 
life. 

The coalition consists of the Premier's 
People’s Republican Party and two smaller 
groups, the New Turkey and Peasants’ Na- 
tional Parties. 

The vote was preceded by 3 days of debate 
on the program, some of it bitterly recrimi- 
nating. On Thursday fighting broke out 
among the Deputies after a spokesman for 
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the small National Party had charged that 
Mr. Inonu had maneuvered into the premier- 
ship by the armed forces. 

Following the vote of confidence, Premier 
Inonu addressed Parliament. He deplored 
the wide publicity given to accusations by 
some of the army officers who retired after 
their unsuccessful attempt to overthrow the 
Government February 22. They charge that 
a number of prominent generals double- 
crossed them by withdrawing their support 
of the abortive action. 

“The army rejected these officer adven- 
turers,” Mr. Inonu said, “and it is completely 
clear now that the armed forces see that the 
country’s safety lies within a democratic 
regime. The attempt of the adventurers 
completely failed and has been condemned 
by the army and the nation.” 

As Mr. Inonu left the chamber, a Deputy 
of his People’s Republican Party shouted 
toward the benches of the Justice Party: 
“The February 22 scandal was your fault.” 

A fist fight started, but the chamber was 
speedily cleared and Parliament was re- 
cessed for a summer vacation until Septem- 
ber 4. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1962] 
GREEKS AND TURKS May Ger New Am 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


Paris, July 6—What may become a major 
new foreign-aid program for Greece and 
Turkey is taking shape in the Organization 
for Economie Cooperation and Development. 

The organization, formed at the end of 
1960 is composed of the United States, Can- 
ada, and 18 European countries. 

The issue will be taken up seriously for 
the first time next week by the organiza- 
tion’s council, its ruling body. The council 
will have before it a report of the Economic 
Development and Review Committee, to the 
effect that both countries have reasonable 
5-year development programs and will need 
substantial external assistance to realize 
them. 

Turkey evidently will require at least twice 
as much as Greece, There are still no precise 
estimates of the help needed, but figures 
published by the Government indicate a 
Turkish shortage of foreign exchange, to 
finance imports, of more than 81 billion in 
the next 5 years. 

This does not include the need to find 
foreign exchange to pay off a large accumu- 
lation of short-term debts. 


NO ORGANIZATIONAL FUND 


Greece currently is revising her estimates, 
but an exchange gap of roughly half the 
Turkish level appears indicated. Greece does 
not have a short-term-debt problem. 

The Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development as such has never 
engaged in an aid program, nor did its 
predecessor, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. It has no develop- 
ment-aid funds of its own, but it includes 
nearly all the important aid-giving nations 
of the non-Communist world. 

Thus the aid will be given by members of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development rather than by the organi- 
zation itself. But the aim is to build up an 
agreed and coordinated aid plan, with a fair 
sharing of the burden. 

The main step taken to date is the report 
by the Economic Development and Review 
Committee that both Turkey and Greece 
have produced sound development plans and 
cannot hope to achieve the economic growth 
they need without aid. 

MOVE URGED BY NATO 

The Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development took over the Greek- 
Turkish problem after the North Atlantic 
Treaty ization recommended in April 
that the Atlantic alliance members form con- 
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sortiums to meet the two countries’ needs. 
Greece and Turkey are members of both 
groups. 

A key question in the forthcoming debates 
will be how many Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development members will 
be willing to contribute. Up to now the 
great bulk of help to both Greece and Turkey 
has come from the United States. 

A sizable amount also was given by West 
Germany, and a little by Italy to Greece in 
the form of reparations. 


[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1962] 


UNITED STATES SHOULDN'T SLAM DOOR ON 
YUGOSLAVIA 


(By George F. Kennan, U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia and distinguished authority on 
Soviet affairs) 

For American statesmanship of the post- 
war period, the countries of Eastern Europe 
have always presented problems of utmost 
complexity. The pattern has been full of 
contradictions. One has had to bear in mind 
the interests and aspirations of regimes, but 
one has also had to bear in mind the inter- 
ests and aspirations of peoples. 

Because such contradictory factors were 
involved, any effective policy toward these 
countries has always had to embrace what 
appeared outwardly to be contradictory ele- 
ments: an alternation of denial and conces- 
sion. This has been true of our policy 
toward Russia, as well. 

In such cases, the effectiveness of a policy 
depends not on trying to eliminate all ele- 
ments of apparent contradiction but on the 
skill and flexibility with which these opposite 
elements can be exploited for the main pur- 
pose, which in our case is the creation of 
conditions conducive to a reasonably just 
and stable peace. For this reason, the Exec- 
utive has always had to ask of both Congress 
and the people, when it came to handling the 
problems of this part of the world, a rela- 
tively wide latitude of action for itself and 
a certain forbearance by others from too 
much back-seat driving. 


FOURTEEN YEARS DIVERGING 


Yugoslavia has been no exception to this 
rule. True, the problem has been somewhat 
simplified here by the fact that since 1948 
the country has been free of Soviet control 
and has conducted an independent policy. 
Of this there can, in my view, and I believe 
in that of every qualified observer of the 
Yugoslav scene, be no possible doubt. 

It is true that the views Yugoslav leaders 
have put forward on various international 
problems have often been in conflict with 
our own, Sometime (not always) they have 
coincided with those of Khrushchev. This 
is disturbing and, from our standpoint, re- 
grettable. It constitutes a fact which we 
have had to take into account in framing 
our policies. 

But it is not proof that the Yugoslavs 
are not independent. People can agree with 
others voluntarily, for reasons of their own 
and not because they are forced to do so. 
Some people, after all, agree with us. 

It is now 14 years since Yugoslavia's in- 
dependence of the Soviet bloc was estab- 
lished. During this period, the development 
of both ideas and institutions in Yugoslavia 
has been steadily away from Soviet patterns. 
In a number of important and critical re- 
spects, Yugoslavia’s situation now differs 
fundamentally from that of the bloc. 

The movement has not always been in the 
direction of our own ideas and institutions, 
but it has generally been in the direction of 
ones with which we can live—ones com- 
patible with a normal and fruitful relation- 
ship between our two countries. To this we 
must add the fact of an overwhelmingly 
friendly disposition toward us on the part 
of the Yugoslav people. 
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A PROVED APPROACH 


In these circumstances, I do not know of a 
single person who has occupied himself re- 
sponsibly with this problem in recent years 
who does not agree that it has been to our 
interest to support where we could the effort 
of the Yugoslavs to retain their political in- 
dependence and to encourage the develop- 
ment of Yugoslav society along lines that 
correspond to its own needs, traditions, and 
geographic position rather than to the re- 
quirements of any outside political grouping. 
Three administrations, after looking at the 
problem very hard, have come to this conclu- 
sion and have tried to act accordingly. 

This has not always been easy. There have 
occasionally been false starts and mistakes 
on our part. The Yugoslav leaders have not 
always made things easy. Yet it is the unan- 
imous view, I think, of all of us who have 
been concerned with the problem, that the 
effort has been worthwhile—from Yugo- 
slavia’s standpoint and from ours, 

It has contributed importantly to the 
solution of a number of specific problems 
of the Southeast European area: such things 
as Trieste, the Austrian peace treaty and the 
stabilization of conditions on the Greek bor- 
der—all questions by which the peace of 
Europe might, in other circumstances, have 
been seriously disturbed. 

It has kept the forces of the Warsaw Pact 
at a considerable. distance from the Adriatic. 
It has exercised on conditions and relation- 
ships within the Soviet bloc an influence 
which I am sure has been conducive to the 
interests of a more stable world and actually 
to the real long-term interests even of the 
bloc peoples themselves. 

It is of the greatest importance that our 
support for Yugoslavia’s independence, which 
has been consistently and successfully pur- 
sued for 14 years, not be interrupted at this 
present delicate moment in world affairs. 

It is essential that the Yugoslavs should 
move into the coming period with the con- 
fidence that if their own policies are ones 
which show reasonable respect for Western 
interests, they can have the advantages of a 
normal and mutually profitable political and 
economic relationship with the West. The 
aim of American diplomacy should be, and 
must be, to confirm them in this impression. 

During the present session of Congress, 
amendments to two bills have been intro- 
duced which would have exactly the opposite 
effect. One of these would inhibit all aid 
to Yugoslavia except surplus food. The 
other would deprive Yugoslavia of most- 
favored-nation treatment for the export of 
her goods to this country. 

If the aim of its authors was to curtail 
aid to Yugoslavia, the first of these amend- 
ments was wholly unnecessary. For various 
reasons, aid outside the category of surplus 
food was already being drastically curtailed. 
It would have been confined, in any case, to 
almost negligible dimensions in the forth- 
coming period. This is a situation warranted 
by present circumstances. 

What the amendment actually does, how- 
ever, besides expressing ill will to Yugo- 
slavia, is merely to make it impossible for 
our Government to say to the Yugoslavs 
that if circumstances were to change in 
ways we could view as desirable, there might 
be a possibility of our being more helpful. 

For the second amendment, it is hard to 
discern any motive at all other than a de- 
sire to inflict gratuitous hardship on both 
the Government and the people of Yugo- 
slavia. The country is already suffering not 
only from the effects of two seasons of 
drought but also from a severe crisis in 
its balance of international payments. 
Yugoslavs are greatly worried, and not en- 
tirely without reason, over the future 
effects of the European Common Market on 
their export possibilities, 
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The proposed amendment would simply 
make it more difficult for them than it would 
otherwise be to meet their international ob- 
ligations, imcluding the ones they have in- 
curred to ourselves; and the lack of any par- 
ticular occasion for such an injury would 
cause it to appear doubly vindictive. 

‘Together, these amendments would have 
the effect of confronting the Yugoslavs with 
a closed and locked door on the Western 
side precisely at a time when it is impera- 
tive that it be clear to them that this door 
is open. Never has it been more important 
that the choices by which they are con- 
fronted should be fair ones, and not ones 
slanted, as the amendments could cause them 
to be, in favor of a pro-Soviet orientation. 
None of us can deal with the Yugoslavs suc- 
cessfully on behalf of our country if we 
have only a closed door behind us to point 
to. 


It is sometimes said that the effect of these 
amendments would be to force Yugoslavia 
back into the Soviet bloc. I would not go 
thisfar. I think the Yugoslavs will continue 
to exert every effort to maintain their hard- 
won independence, whether or not our Con- 
gress shows sympathy for that effort. But it 
would be hard for any of us to explain to 
them, and even harder for the Yugoslav lead- 
ers to explain to their own people, why we 
should want to go out of our way to make 
this effort more difficult for them than it 
need otherwise be. 

If these amendments go through, the ad- 
ministration will have been denied the lati- 
tude of action necessary to enable it to han- 
dle effectively a delicate and important area 
of our foreign relations, and one that has 
important connotations for our political en- 
counter with the Soviet bloc as a whole. 
The foreign policy of a great power simply 
cannot be successfully conducted under such 
handicaps. 

What is involved here is a fundamental 
issue of executive-legislative relations af- 
fecting the success of our international un- 
dertakings and the entire security of our 
Nation. It is difficult to believe that any 
Member of Congress who knew the facts, and 
had reflected on their true meaning, could 
wish to share responsibility for the grievous 
narrowing of the possibilities of American 
statesmanship which amendments of this 
nature would impose. 


[From the Polish Nowy Swiat, July 3, 1962] 
Am TO POLAND 


Whatever one may deduce, we live through 
a period of constant apprehension and fear. 
We fear what tomorrow has in store for us. 
We fear what our prospective enemy is bound 
to involve us in. We fear the future. 

And whatever the scientific conclusions of 
expert politicians, we know that most of our 
fears stem from the fact that we had suc- 
cumbed, in World War II, to unnecessary 
fears and concluded an alliance with one of 

the world’s two totalitarian powers—to make 
it easier for us to combat the other totali- 
tarian monster—and after winning the war 
failed’ to win the peace by continuing the 
unholy alliance with the wartime totali- 
tarian ally who skinned us to the amount of 
$11 billion, whereupon he proclaimed that 
he is the victor, having won World War II, 
both in Europe and Asia. 

And whatever one now thinks about the 
international situation, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that none of us feel comfortable (if 
one is a thinking human). And this in 
spite of all our riches and the easy life of 
onlookers and sybarites we lead. 

As regards Poland fears there are general. 
The situation is variously described as “fine,” 


“s050,” ” “unbearable,” “poor,” 
“economically desperate,” etc. It all depends 
re one wanted to 


ce, what one was shown by the powers that 
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be, and how much one knew about the coun- 

try in prewar as well as postwar time. 
During the foreign-aid zigzag voting in 

the House and in the Senate, one could 


story that the ravages of World War II are 
still prominent in Poland, and that in spite 
of all the big noise Communists and non- 
Communists are making about the postwar 
industrialization of the country, Poland’s in- 
dustrial base still remains small. One would 
think that in spite of hailing from the sec- 
ond smallest State of the Union, McDOWELL 
talks big as an American, and compares 
everything in industry with the world’s 
greatest industrial power. 

Be that as it may, McDowELt was well ori- 
entated upon his return from Poland and 
was able to announce that any help from 
America in reducing Poland’s economic de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union is welcomed 
and appreciated. This he concluded after 
warning all and sundry that if the United 
States continues to trade with Poland, it 
must understand that the Polish Govern- 
ment is firmly communistic and that Amer- 
ican policies must be subject to change at 
any moment. 

There is nothing in Poland—said Mc- 
Dowe.ti—to justify any optimism that the 
country can be detached from the commu- 
nistic bloc in the immediate future. And 
here you have in a nutshell the whole story. 
An honest account and an honest opinion of 
one of our lawgivers, capped by the follow- 
ing final statement: 

“The alternative to continuation of our 
surplus food program to Poland would be to 
deny this humanitarian type of assistance to 
the people of that country, thereby turning 
our back on the tradition of good will and 
friendship toward the United States which 
has historically existed between the people 
of Poland and the people of the United 
States.” 

Mind you, this is not a fellow Polish- 
American, but—judging by the name, a man 
whose ancestors, like ours, came over the 
great pond from a different, old country 
and who used the same arguments members 
of the Supreme Council of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress used in their resolutions passed 
June 17 at their sixth meeting in Wash- 
ington. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1962] 


U.S. GOVERNMENT WILL Am FRIENDLY 
NATIONS 


Two political developments have led to 
the American determination to keep troops 
overseas: the consensus that this Nation 
would not retreat into isolationism and the 
recognition of the Communist threat to the 
free world embodied in the Czech coup of 
1948. In West Europe, where the major 
threat lay in a Soviet onslaught on the 
ground, the largest American commitment 
has been in ground forces. Most of the 260,- 
000 officers and men stationed in West Ger- 
many under NATO are Army personnel. In 
addition, the United States has strategic 


and tactical airpower assigned to NATO. It 


has missile bases in England, Italy, and Tur- 
key and has the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. There are more than 400,000 Amer- 
ican servicemen in Western Europe today. 
In the Far East, the Navy and Air Force— 
and especially the 7th Fleet—have borne the 
major burden of guarding against Commu- 
nist Chinese expansion. American troops in 
southeast Asia itself, although small in num- 
ber, represent what might now be called the 
new frontier in anti-Communist contain- 
ment. In South Vietnam, U.S. forces are 
present in an advisory capacity, to help train 
indigenous forces and to experiment with 


mitments- that of a U.S. obligation to ad 
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any of its allies in the event of armed Com- 
munist aggression. The more than 700,000 
men—over one-fourth of the U.S. armed 
strength—stationed outside the continental 
United States are, in effect, living promises 
that the U.S. Government will aid friendly, 
treaty-bound countries if trouble arises. 
President Kennedy has said there is no in- 
tention to alter this troop distribution even 
though the expense of maintaining it con- 
tributes to the unfavorable U.S. payments 
balance. For reasons of security, it is ex- 
pected that this cost will continue to be 
borne. 


From the New York Times, July 8, 1962] 


Moscow Says Irs Am INCREASES TO POORER 
Non-RED COUNTRIES 
(By Harry Schwartz) 

An official Soviet report published recently 
indicates that the deliveries of Soviet eco- 
nomic aid to non-Communist underdevel- 
oped countries will rise sharply this year. 

In a statement to Tass, the Soviet press 
agency, I. V. Arkhipov, deputy chief of the 
Soviet economic aid program, said that de- 
liveries of Soviet equipment would be made 
this year to 169 projects under construction 
in 18 underdeveloped countries. This com- 
pares, he said, with deliveries to 123 projects 
last year. 

To mid-1962, Mr. Arkhipoy said, the es 
value of Soviet economic aid promised to 
these countries amounted to 3 million rubles, 
or about $3,300 million at the official rate of 
exchange. The aid is in the form of credits 
carrying 2.5 percent interest and repayable in 
12 years. 

Since World War II, the United States has 
extended more than $23 billion in economic 
aid to underdeveloped nations in Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia. Other developed West- 
ern countries, as well as international finan- 
cial institutions such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
also have supplied billions of dollars of aid. 

Since its start in the 1950's, Mr. Arkhipoy 
reported, the Soviet economic aid program 
has made agreements to help build 480 fac- 
tories, roads, irrigation installations, and 
other capital improvements in 23 countries. 

By last January, 100 of the projects had 
been completed, including steel and petro- 
leum plants in India, seaports in Afghanistan 
and Yemen, radio stations in Iraq and 
Guinea, a cotton factory and a nuclear re- 
actor in the United Arab and a 
technical institute and a hospital in Burma, 
among others. 

Thirty additional capital improvements re- 
ceiving Soviet aid are scheduled to be com- 
pleted this year, the official added. 

Most Soviet economic aid is being used to 
help underdeveloped countries build heavy 
industry, Mr. Arkhipov said. He added, how- 
ever, that some nations, including the Sudan, 

a, and Mali, are putting emphasis upon 
expanding consumer goods production facili- 
ties with Soviet help. 

More than 30 percent of the credit pledged 
to underdeveloped countries by the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Arkhipov said, is scheduled to be 
spent for metallurgical enterprises and metal 
fabrication facilities. More than 20 percent 
of credits are for thermal and hydroelectric 
stations. 

To assist in this program, he said, more 
than 6,000 Soviet technicians were in under- 
developed countries last year. In addition, 
he added, the Soviet Union is also helping 
these countries train their own technical 
personnel. 

Soviet aid programs provide for the build- 
ing of 64 institutes, technical schools, ordi- 
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mainly in — that would help raise Soviet 
living standards. 


[From the New York Times, July 8, 1962] 
Soviet Am ROLE MOUNTS FOR CUBA 


Havana, July 5—Cuba is relying more 
heavily on the Communist bloc for trade this 
year than the prerevolutlonary regime relied 
on the United States. 

Figures in a mid-1962 issue of the Govern- 
ment policy journal, Cuba Socialista, showed 
how complete Cuba’s transition has been 
since Premier Fidel Castro came to power in 
early 1959. 

The figures were part of an article by Dr. 
Jacinto Torras, Under Secretary for Oversea 
Trade. 

They showed that trade in 1959 remained 
about what it had been in 1958, the last year 
of rule for Fulgencio Batista. 

Dr. Torras said that in 1958 and 1959 Cuba 
shipped less than 3 percent of all exports to 
Communist bloc nations, while more than 
65 percent was accounted for in both years 
by the United States. 

By 1961 Cuba shipped 74.7 percent of ex- 
ports to the Communist bloc, and in 1962 
the planned figures were 80.7 percent to the 
Chinese-Soviet bloc and 1 percent to the 
United States. 

The same is generally true in reverse for 
imports. Cuban import-export trade with 
countries other than the United States or 
Communist bloc members has fluctuated 
from 12 to 30 percent since Dr. Castro came 
to power. 

Among the most obvious Soviet products 
are military trucks, four-barreled antiair- 
craft guns and farm machinery. Czech aid 
includes several hundred buses and thou- 
sands of light machineguns. 

Films and phonograph records from the 
Communist countries are also much in evi- 
dence. But canned foods, except for Soviet 
evaporated milk, disappeared from Cuban 
shops soon after Christmas. 


TECHNICIANS ARE SENT 


Dr. Torras stated that Moscow had pro- 
vided the help of “hundreds of technicians 
specializing in different fields, who have come 
to our country.” He also mentioned cultural 
and sports exchanges, as well as the supply 
of drugs and even of a whole hospital. 

He disclosed that 2,500 young Cubans 
were in mid-1962 studying in the Soviet 
Union. This figure included 1,000 peasants 
specializing in agriculture. 

He noted that the links with the Soviet 
began in February 1960, with the visit to 
Cuba of Anastas Mikoyan, a Soviet Pre- 
mier, followed in May 1960, by the reestab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations. 

The trade treaty signed during Mr. Mikoy- 
an’s visit set the pattern for subsequent 
trade, being based on Soviet purchases of 


Cuban sugar paid for 80 percent in mer-. 


chandise and 20 percent in freely convertible 
currency. 

Then Cuba “by a sovereign act” decided 
to buy Russian oil at a cheaper price than 
that of the West. 


[From Newsweek, June 18, 1962] 
PARADOX IN POLAND 


(Note—Poland is a Communist state, but 
few Poles are Communists. Last week the 
U.S. Senate voted to deny aid “to any coun- 
try known to be dominated by communism 
or Marxism,” thereby cutting off agricultural 
commodity aid to Poland. Two days later 
the Senate voted to restore these grants, in 
a seemingly cynical gesture that in effect 
labeled Poland as an appropriate dumping 
ground for U.S. surpluses—but not as a 
country worth serious consideration in terms 
of overall U.S. foreign policy. Newsweek 
Diplomatic Correspondent Edward Weintal 
returned last week from a 2-week trip to 
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Poland. Here he reports on Poland's pre- 
cariously balanced position between East 
and West.) 

In Warsaw, in the darkened Church of the 
Holy Cross, a young priest had just finished 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski’s pas- 
toral letter urging the faithful to fight 
atheism, materialism, and the corruption of 
youth. 

“And now,“ the priest intoned, “repeat 
after me: ‘We pledge to thee, Holy Mary, 
Queen of Poland, that we shall fight the evil 
forces of atheism and materialism, and that 
we shall protect our youth. So help us God!.“ 

The congregation, kneeling in the pews, in 
the aisles, and on virtually every inch of the 
floor, solemnly repeated the pledge. As they 
finished, there rose from 3,000 throats the 
stirring chant of the Polish prayer: 


“Ancient Queen of Poland, Mary, 
Speak for us, Mary, 
Take our nation unto thy care.” 


An American visitor watching this scene 
in the heart of Communist Poland fully ex- 
pected armed militiamen to enter the church 
at any moment and halt the service. But 
nothing of the sort happened. The congre- 
gation dispersed peacefully to nearby cafes 
for afterchurch coffee and cakes. The lonely 
militiaman on duty ouside was busily direct- 
ing traffic. 

That such a paradox can exist—and it is 
common throughout Poland—is largely due 
to two men. One is Communist Party Sec- 
retary Wladyslaw Gomulka, who presides 
over the political destiny of his nation from 
a sparsely furnished, paneled office in the 
Central Committee building known as the 
White House. The other is Cardinal Wy- 
szynski, ruling his flock—some 85 percent 
of Poland’s 30 million—from the baroque 
episcopal palace at the other end of town. 


POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 29, 1962. 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN McDowELL: Through 
our office in Washington I have received 
your “Special Study on Mission to Poland 
and Austria” and your extension of remarks 
relating to the Polish American Congress 
appeal to the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to vote against the Senate 
amendments which would cripple the Presi- 
dent’s power to extend aid to Poland. 

Please accept my warmest thanks for your 
comments on this subject and for the in- 
clusion of my letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I am reading with a great interest your 
truly absorbing report on the Mission to 
Poland and your statesmanlike appraisal of 
many benefits derived from, and problems 
involved in, American aid to Polish people 
and in cultural exchanges with Poland. 

With highest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President. 
COUNCIL OF THE POLISH SOCIETIES 
AND CLUBS IN THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, 
Wilmington, Del., June 27, 1962. 
Harris B. MCDOWELL, In., 
U.S. Representative of Delaware, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: We appreciate your stand 
on the issue of the aid to Poland as expressed 
in your report on the study mission to Po- 
land and in press release. 

Polish American Congress presently sup- 
ports the aid for Poland and we as the Dela- 
ware Chapter of the Congress are not only 
bound by it but are also convinced that it 
is a just approach. 
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Please, support the issue when it comes to 
the House, 
Yours truly, 
CaSINANI Curnow: 
President. 
Apa J. Rosrat, 
Assistant Secretary. 
THE PULASKI FOUNDATION, INC., 
New York, N. F., June 30, 1962. 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I read with great 
interest your report of the “Special Study 
Mission to Poland and Austria,” House Reso- 
lution 60. It is unbiased and well prepared 
from both historical and present-day view- 
points. 

To acquaint other people with the contents 
of your report, I would appreciate it if you 
could spare about one dozen of more copies. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH F. LESTER, President. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Under a special cover I sent to 
you a few copies of Poland, magazine pub- 
lished by the Warsaw Government in Eng- 
lish language and distributed in this coun- 
try. I mentioned it to you at the cele- 
bration of the Constitution of May 3, 
organized by the Council of Polish Societies 
in Wilmington. There is some criticism 
about the value and standard of the equiv- 
alent American publication in Poland, 
America—just recently said something about 
it W. E. Bohn in the New Leader—and I 
think you will be interested how the War- 
saw Government is doing. Without sym- 
pathizing with their cause, I think, they do 
it in Poland in an excellent way. 

I read your report on a special study mis- 
sion to Poland and Austria and I would like 
to congratulate you on the manner you 
presented the subject, on your deep insight 
into the matter and wise conclusions. 
Please let your opinion on the subject be 
known during the coming battle over this 
issue in the House. Aid to Poland—it does 
not mean that it should be extended all 
the time and under any conditions—is too 
valuable a political tool for this country in 
order to loose it for flattering the primitive 
anticommunistic attitude of the average 
elector. By voting for the aid for Poland 
you will not only help the Polish nation to 
be himself but you will also take the side 
of sanity in this country. 

I remain, sir, 

Very truly yours, 
L. KOPEĆ. 


Mrs.BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
up here with some hesitation because I 
am not a member of the committee and 
do not have all the facts that went into 
the making of this bill. But I do have 
some questions on it which I hope per- 
haps members of the committee can an- 
swer for me. I would like to address 
these, if I may, to the chairman of the 
committee. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania knows that in the past I have 
voted in favor of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and also in favor of the foreign eco- 
nomic aid program. But it says here 
on page 3 that in 1962 we have unex- 
pended balances of $6.6 billion which are 
in the pipeline. Over how long a period 
of time will that $6.6 billion be spent? 
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Mr.MORGAN. The gentleman knows 
that the $6.6 billion is obligated. There 
is only $100 million that is not obli- 
gated. . 

Mr. DOMINICK. What I am asking 
the gentleman is how long a time it will 
take actually to spend the $6.6 billion. 

Mr. MORGAN. If it has been obli- 
gated to build airplanes or to build a 
ship or a hydroelectric project it will 
take a long leadtime, a year and a half 
or 2 years or even longer. Money that 
is obligated for military hardware and 
economic assistance sometimes takes 
considerable leadtime. It would be very 
difficult to give a definite time when this 
$6.6 billion would be exhausted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is it felt by the 
committee that in addition to the $6.6 
billion which apparently we now have in 
the pipeline, we will have to spend an- 
other $4.7 billion before next year is 
over? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. Of course, if 
you want to keep your pipeline filled it 
is absolutely necessary or our deliveries 
would stop, just as in our military pro- 
gram. The gentleman will note on the 
same page of the committee report that 
our military has an unexpended balance 
of $29 billion. To stop the movement 
in the pipeline on military hardware 
would mean that deliveries of ammuni- 
tion and weapons would be interrupted 
at some future date. 

Mr. DOMINICK. So what the gentle- 
man is saying is that within the next 
year we are going to be spending or 
obligating over $11 billion on foreign aid 
and military programs? 

Mr, MORGAN. No; this $6.6 billion is 
already obligated, minus $100 million. 

Mr. DOMINICK. But we will be 
spending it. 

Mr. MORGAN. We are spending it 
over a period of years. When it is 
obligated, the money is put aside to pay 
for commodities and projects when they 
are completed. As far as this $6.6 bil- 
lion is concerned the money is already 
appropriated and is set aside to pay for 
the material as soon as it is manufac- 
tured and delivered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. On page 4 of the re- 
port, again referring to unexpended bal- 
ances, it says that we have $6.8 billion, 
and on the previous page it is $6.6 bil- 
lion. Where do we get the extra $200 
million? What happens to that? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think perhaps that 
is a mistake where rounded figures have 
been added. I think the correct figure 
is $6.8 billion. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Perhaps the gentle- 
man can help me on this. We had the 
debate on the trade bill the other day 
when it was pointed out that on a com- 
mercial basis our trade was profitable; 
that is, we were exporting more than we 
were importing. The general feeling was 
that our loss of gold was based on the 
foreign assistance programs, our mili- 
tary bases, and things of that kind. Yet 
I find on page 5 of the report that most of 
our military assistance funds are spent 
within the United States—82 percent, 
and that 73 percent of the economic aid 
funds will be spent here. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. If that is correct 
and if we have a profitable balance in 
our regular trade program, how does it 
happen that we have a $3.5 billion un- 
favorable balance of payments each 
year? Where is it going? 

Mr. MORGAN. We point out in this 
paragraph that the foreign-aid program 
is not the real villain responsible for the 
outflow of gold. The gentleman well 
knows that we have our own oversea 
bases and U.S. forces stationed overseas. 
These military expenditures from our 
own military funds which have nothing 
to do with the foreign aid bill alone ac- 
count for $3 billion of our oversea pay- 
ments. 

Mr. DOMINICK. For the military 
bases overseas? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. All right. 
helps on that question. 

Now, was any correlation made by the 
administration before the gentleman’s 
committee in the fact that, as the report 
says, they want to help and assist private 
investors in the less developed countries, 
but in connection with the trade bill the 
administration said that they did not 
want American companies going to 
Europe at all because they wanted to 
keep the jobs here. Was any correlation 
made in programs pushing private in- 
vesting in areas where there is no market 
and programs resisting investment where 
there is a market? So do we say to our 
private investors, “You cannot go to 
Europe where you might make a profit, 
but you can go to the less developed 
countries,” and you have to guarantee 
everything out of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is a question of 
whether we try to help them. In the first 
place, we try to encourage American in- 
vestors to go to the less developed coun- 
tries because this reduces their need for 
economic aid. We are no longer provid- 
ing economic aid to Europe. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Has this been help- 
ful? 

Mr. MORGAN. It has been helpful. 
We offer investment guarantees to en- 
courage investment in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Why would it not be 
helpful in Europe? 

Mr. MORGAN. Europe does not any 
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longer need any help under the aid pro- - 


gram. We are trying to help the econ- 
omies of less developed countries around 
the world. 

Mr. DOMINICK. We have had some 
discussion of the question of cutting off 
aid to nations which have already ex- 
propriated property. You say on page 
31 of the report: 

The committee reached the conclusion 


that action of this nature would not be 
in the interest of the owners of the seized 


property. 

How did we arrive at this conclusion? 
How did the committee come to a con- 
clusion that it would not be of value to 
the owners of the seized property to say 
that these countries are not to get any 
more aid until the investors get back the 
money they put in? 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. If the gentleman 
will yield, the State Department feels 
that 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am not interested 
in hearing about the State Department. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The State De- 
partment testified before the committee 
and said this would not be an area where 
there could be an association if such an 
amendment or provision immediately cut 
off foreign aid, that that vould be so in 
many of the countries where the foreign 
aid is little compared to the investments 
that American companies may have in 
these countries. So what we have as 
making a break in these associations may 
play right into the hands of those who 
expropriate the property. We feel that 
we should do this by an appropriation 
law. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. With respect to the 
statement the gentleman has just rea d, 
there are those on the committee who 
feel we ought to take very strong action 
with respect to expropriation. We feel 
that if we do not take strong action then 
the flow of private capital to the less 
developed countries will almost entirely 
cease and the program thereby will 
suffer. I want to make it very clear to 
the gentleman that there are some mem- 
bers who feel strongly about it, even 
those who did not sign the minority 
report, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.DOMINICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In connec- 
tion with the quotation about the expro- 
priation, it seems to me, and I might say 
I did not sign the minority report, that 
the property that has been expropriated 
is not going to be more easily recom- 
pensed if we should make this retro- 
active. 

It was felt that negotiations are pre- 
sumably currently underway in order 
to get compensation for these seized 
properties. But there was less likelihood 
of reaching a successful conclusion, if 
we made this provision retroactive, than 
if we said, “Hereafter if you seize prop- 
erty, you will be disqualified from receiv- 
ing further aid.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is my under- 
standing that the President, in connec- 
tion with the expropriation in Brazil, 
recently, said that we had made magnifi- 
cent progress in doing something for the 
telephone company whose property was 
seized because he had received from the 
head of Brazil an agreement that Brazil 
would pay a little more—according to 
their own appraisal—under the pro- 
viso that the money would have to re- 
main in Brazil in Brazilian currency and 
be used in some other kind of industry 
down there. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man does not suggest that magnificent 
progress would be made if these expro- 
priations would be made retroactive? 
I take it that is not his conclusion? 

Mr. DOMINICK. My point is, it seems 
to me that we should have bargaining 
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powers here which would give a lever 
by which we ean show to these coun- 
tries that are seizing American prop- 
erties that they must be paid for. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from New Jersey that I feel 
a great deal more progress would be 
made if we took a firm line. Statements 
have been made publicly to the effect 
that negotiations are going underway. 
In fact, there has been no progress at all 
reported of any substantial nature. I 
think we need to show that we are firm 
and when we do that, progress will be 
made in all these expropriation cases. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Last year, and this is shown on page 
71 of the report, we passed section 
620 (b) of the act which says: 

No assistance shall be furnished under 
this act to the government of any country 
unless the President determines that such 
country is not dominated or controlled by 
the international Communist movement. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Morse], the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Srsat}], the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH], and 
myself have sent a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States asking whether 
he has determined that Poland and 
Yugoslavia are not dominated or con- 
trolled by the international Communist 
movement. We have not received any 
reply. I would like to know from the 
chairman whether the committee has re- 
ceived any such determination from the 
President. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to anyone 
who thinks he has the answer. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Poland has re- 
ceived no aid under the bill. Therefore, 
a determination would not have to be 
made. Public Law 480 is not applicable 
to this bill and, therefore, such a de- 
termination is not within the province 
of the President to make, which is prob- 
ably why he has not answered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to go 
into this just a little bit further. Are 
you trying to say to me and to the rest of 
the Congress here that no aid has been 
given to Poland except Public Law 480 in 
the last year? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No aid has been 
given other than that which this body 
specifically authorized, in order to avoid 
the provisions of the Battle Act. With 
respect to Yugoslavia, the President has 
made such a determination, that Yugo- 
slavia was not furthering the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

Mr. DOMINICK. When was that de- 
termination made? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. At the time at 
which our aid was given under the 1961 
act and prior to that when the House au- 
thorized such aid be given to Yugoslavia 
and I think the amount was in excess of 
$2 billion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is there a written 
statement signed by the President that 
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Yugoslavia is not dominated or con- 
trolled by the Communist movement and, 
if so, who is Mr. Tito? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The amendment 
which the President has complied with 
is section 143 which is as follows: 

ASSISTANCE TO YuGosLtav1a.—In furnishing 
assistance to Yugoslavia, the President shall 
continuously assure himself that (1) that 
Yugoslavia continues to maintain its inde- 
pendence (2) that Yugoslavia is not partici- 
pating in any policy or program of Commu- 
nist conquest of the world and (3) that the 
furnishing of such assistance is in the na- 
tional interest and security of the United 
States. 


Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the gentle- 
man for making this clear, for we have 
not had any answer. In view of the 
gentleman’s reply that the President has 
publicly determined that the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia is not dominated or 
controlled by Communists, it will be my 
pleasure to endorse the amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Casey], which will flatly prohibit 
aid to such governments, It seems ap- 
parent to me that Tito and Gomulka 
dominate and control Yugoslavia and 
Poland with the aid of Russia and if the 
President has determined to the con- 
trary I feel he is wholly wrong. I cannot 
see any necessity for a policy under 
which we strengthen the government of 
a country which is imposing communism 
on the people of that country by force. 
It seems to me we should be working for 
the people, not for the government. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. We are working 
for the people of Poland in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending legislation. I 
find nothing in the next fiscal year which 
would encourage me in any way to think 
that we can in any sense change or re- 
duce our economic offensive or that in 
any way the Communists have receded 
one bit in using economics as a weapon 
in the cold war. Therefore it behooves 
us, in my judgment, to use this bill to the 
best of our capability in our own na- 
tional interest. 

In saying this I do not in any sense 
slight or derogate the humanitarian 
aspects of what the American people 
have done, because, despite all of the 
pessimism and the arguments against 
the legislation, the record of the Ameri- 
can people in regard to what they have 
been able to do under this legislation will 
undoubtedly be the greatest record of 
mankind, and certainly is today the 
greatest record man has ever written in 
behalf of his fellow man. And who here 
today cannot take great pride in the 
fact that notwithstanding all of the 
trials and tribulations and the great wars 
and sacrifices involved, the great chal- 
lenges inside and outside of this Nation 
of 180 million people have faced, the 
Americans have done more for other peo- 
ple of the world willingly, happily, even 
gratefully, than any other nation of peo- 
ple in the history of mankind. 

So I do not back away from my sup- 
port of this legislation one whit. In the 
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face of this tremendous record of ac- 
complishment in fact I can support it 
even more strongly as we look into the 
days ahead and realize what we as 
Americans will be called upon to sacrifice 
in order to preserve for our children the 
heritage which we have for ourselves. 

There is one particular section of the 
bill to which I would like to address my- 
self, for I believe it stresses very well an 
issue in which we are all interested, and 
that is assistance which we can give to 
the private sector of business in helping 
other people to help themselves. I refer 
specifically to section 103(a) (2) of the 
bill whieh deals with the problems of 
all-risk guarantees. I think the guar- 
antee program, while slow in getting 
generated, is one of the best things that 
we will have done in this type of act in 
making it possible for our people to in- 
vest money in the lesser developed coun- 
tries of the world, to build up their 
economies, allow our people to make a 
profit, and accomplish many things at 
the same time with the least amount of 
cost involved. This is where the all-risk 
guarantee section comes in which we 
wrote into the act. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Is it not true that 
other countries of the free world are 
making guarantees of this type to their 
nationals? 

Mr. FASCELL. Les, it is. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Particularly in 
Latin American areas? 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for making that observation. This 
is exactly the point I am referring to in 
this all-risk enlargement that deals with 
housing, but specifically that section 
dealing with Latin America in the field 
3 Basically what we did was 


Under the risk guarantee we could 
guarantee up to 75 percent of the invest- 
ment. What the committee did was to 
enlarge that guarantee with respect to 
housing so as to make it 100 percent. 
The facts of life are these: We have all 
types of building contractors who would 
like to go to Latin America, who would 
like to put their talents to use, who would 
like to make money there and do some- 
thing for the people in those countries, 
but they cannot get into those countries 
because they need guarantees for their 
loan money and they have not got that 
right now. No banking institution is 
going to go in on a 75-percent guarantee 
when they can lend the money in the 
United States on a 100-percent guaran- 
tee. In order to accomplish that which 
we all agreed on, the thing for us to do, 
therefore, is to enlarge this guarantee 
so as to make it possible for our institu- 
tional lenders to be protected so that 
they may construct houses in Latin 
America in the private sector of this 
program. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11921) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN SOUTH 
DEERING 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have returned from my district on 
the South Side of Chicago with a re- 
newed and intensified faith in the fu- 
ture of our Republic. 

Never have I witnessed a more moving, 
compelling, and convincing demonstra- 
tion of patriotism, in the mold of old- 
fashioned Americanism and in the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
than when on the night of July 4, 1962— 
the 186th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—60,000 persons— 
men, women, and children—stood under 
the stars at Trumbull Park and with one 
mighty voice took the same pledge that 
united the Members of the Continental 
Congress that passed the Declaration of 
Independence and of the signers of that 
imperishable document. 

We pledge to each other— 


Came from the voices of 60,000 Amer- 
icans of today reaffirming in their gen- 
eration the pledge of our forefathers of 
1776—then a pause, and again 60,000 
voices joined in completing the pledge 
of our forefathers— 
our fortunes, our lives, and our sacred honor. 


That, Mr. Speaker, was the pledge 
that bound together the immortal 
fathers of our Republic. At the very 
commencement of their great under- 
taking, and fully realizing that failure 
would mean the forfeiture of their for- 
tunes and doubtless the loss of their 
lives, they took this pledge to each other, 
the pledge of their fortunes and their 
lives and their sacred honor. 

On July 4 of this year there in Trum- 
bull Park at perhaps the largest Fourth 
of July celebration in Illinois and one of 
the largest in the Nation, this mighty 
gathering of 60,000 present-day Amer- 
icans in unison took the same pledge. 
It was an occasion the memory of which 
will live with all who participated. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully would sug- 
gest to committees, nationwide, plan- 
ning local Fourth of July celebrations, 
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that this great gathering at Trumbull 
Park may well have established a pat- 
tern of mass participation in the annual 
observances of our Nation’s birthday. 

In our generation is the same chal- 
lenge to sacrifice and suffering, if nec- 
essary, to preserve our national heritage 
and to keep our country always clean and 
strong to perform its mission under God 
for all mankind. 

In all the generations that shall fol- 
low there will be the same challenge. 
What a wonderful and inspiring custom 
if always through the years and through 
the centuries as Americans gather to 
celebrate our Independence Day they 
would join, as did the gathering in 
Trumbull Park, in pledging to each other 
their fortunes, their lives, and their 
sacred honor ever to keep America clean 
and strong to fulfill its mission under 
God for all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, the South Deering Im- 
provement Association is doing an effec- 
tive job in building in its community the 
spirit of patriotism and of friendliness in 
working together as teammates in the 
great adventures of life. It works the 
year round bringing people together, 
providing recreation and wholesome in- 
terests for the young and the old, and 
on the Fourth of July it devotes the en- 
tire day to a long program of events, 
beginning with the imposing and inspir- 
ing parade in the morning and the 
speaking and the fireworks in the eve- 
ning that has won for it a national rec- 
ognition. 

Not only the great South Side of Chi- 
cago, which directly benefits, but all the 
Nation, to which the South Deering Im- 
provement Association furnishes a pat- 
tern for patriotic endeavor, owes a debt 
of gratitude and of appreciation to Louis 
Dinnozenzo, president of the association, 
Patrick J. Allman, its attorney, Joseph 
Grande, general chairman of the Fourth 
of July celebration, Alderman Emil V. 
Pacini, and all the others who cheer- 
fully gave countless hours and days to 
the good work of this fine association. 

Also present and contributing mightily 
to the success of this memorable Fourth 
of July celebration were the Reverend 
Michael J. Commins, pastor of St. Kev- 
in’s Church, the Reverend William Ver- 
non, pastor of the South Deering Com- 
munity Church, Judge Felix Buoscio, 
Alderman Dominic Lupo, State Senator 
Daniel Dougherty, State Representative 
Henry Lenard, State Representative Nick 
Svalina, State Representative Augie Ruf, 
and sanitary district trustee John Hen- 
neberger. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to addyess the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, both 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Interior will actively par- 
ticipate in the conservation work and 
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programs to be carried out through the 
Youth Conservation Corps created by 
H.R. 10682 now pending before the 
Rules Committee. Some Members have 
asked why one of these agencies should 
not be given the primary responsibility 
for the administration of the corps. In 
this regard I would like to have inserted 
in the Recorp at this point letters that 
I have received recently from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Interior. 
The letters referred to follow: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1962. 
Hon. CARL D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Cari: It has been brought to my at- 
tention that a number of Congressmen would 
like to see the Youth Conservation Corps 
program housed in either Agriculture or 
Interior. 

As the primary natural resources agency 
of the Federal Government, the Department 
of the Interior has five of its bureaus pre- 
pared to participate in this program—the 
Bureau of Land Management, the National 
Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Detailed plans have been 
formulated by these bureaus on camp loca- 
tion and project work in reforestation, range 
revegetation, park and recreational area fa- 
cilities, wildlife refuge habitat, and a wide 
variety of other conservation improvements. 
I have been informed that the Forest Service 
will be the principal U.S. Department of 
Agriculture agency involved. It is our un- 
derstanding that the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture 
will carry out direct responsibility for field 
management and supervision of the corps 
under delegation of authority from the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

I feel, however, that the responsibility for 
initial coordination should remain with 
Labor, as your bill now states. 

Both recruitment and processing of the 
youngsters for this program will be con- 
ducted primarily by State employment agen- 
cies. The Department of Labor enjoys a 
working relationship with these agencies 
which makes them the logical aegis for co- 
ordinating the program. 

The proposed bill establishes a Youth 
Conservation Commission (title I, secs. 5 
and 6) which will be comprised of repre- 
sentatives of Agriculture, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Interior, and chaired by 
the Director of the Youth Conservation 
Corps. It will become the function of this 
Commission, I understand, to develop policies 
which will guide the program and its ad- 
ministration. Moreover, it will satisfy the 
need for coordination among the Depart- 
ments involved. 

It is, I feel, in the interest of economy 
and efficiency in administration that exist- 
ing machinery be utilized to its fullest ex- 
tent. Therefore, cognizant of the employ- 
ment phases of this program, which by their 
very nature are closely related to the labor 
field, I recommend that the Director of the 
Youth Conservation Corps, as general co- 
ordinator to administer the program under 
the policy guidelines set by the Youth Con- 
servation Commission, be attached to Labor. 

Sincerely, 
Srewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1962. 

Hon. Cart PERKINS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. PerKINsS: It has been brought to 
my attention that some folks feel the Youth 
Conservation Corps should be placed in the 
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Department of Agriculture or the Depart- 

ment of the Interior rather than in the De- 

partment of Labor. It is my considered view 
Corps 


ts of Agriculture, Interior, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The enrollee camps will be under the direct 
supervision of the conservation agencies for 
which the work is to be performed. Where 
the work is on State lands, under terms of 
the bill, the State agency will supervise the 
camps. The same conservation agencies will 
direct the work. I believe such arrange- 
ments provide a simple administrative ma- 
chinery which will insure adequate auton- 
omy and control by men who have spent 
their whole working lives in conservation 
work. 

I believe the Department of Labor is the 
proper agency to administer the Youth Con- 
servation because it is the most suit- 
able Department to handle the problems of 
enrollee selection and is also best able to 
advise young men about employment oppor- 
tunities upon return from their assignments. 
The main purpose of the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps is that its emrollees can be trained 
for and aided in finding regular employ- 
ment. The Department of Labor, through 
its contacts with the State employment serv- 
ices, is in a uniquely good position to relate 


experience needed by the en- 
rollees to help them find jobs when they re- 
turn home. 

The vast backlog of conservation work 
available for Youth Conservation Corps en- 
rollees is distributed among the conservation 
agencies of both the Departments. For this 
reason, it is not logical to select either of 
them to administer the Youth Conservation 
Corps. We believe the administrative struc- 
ture of the Youth Conservation Corps pro- 

in H.R. 10682 represents a sound and 
workable device for an agency which must 
necessarily depend upon the cooperative ac- 
tivity of four Departments of the Federal 
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“WILLIAM FAULKNER 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, death came Friday to the man 
who was Mississippi's greatest contribu- 
tion to our country and to the world. 
Most citizens regarded him as the out- 
standing living novelist, and many re- 
garded him as the greatest novelist of 
our eentury. Our State, our Nation, and 
the world have sustained an irreparable 
loss. 
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William Faulkner’s most successful 
locale was always Mississippi, but he 
told a story of man’s struggle for sur- 
vival that overshadowed the pain and 
comedy, the triumph and tragedy of the 
South. Histories were symbolic of man’s 
struggle the world over, and that is why 
he was widely read throughout the 
world. 

Yoknapatawpha County, Miss., for 
future generations yet unborn, will be 
as familiar as the England of Charles 
Dickens, the France of Marcel Proust, 
and the Russia of Leo Tolstoy. 

William Faulkner was a quiet, shy 
man, who instinctively withdrew from 
the glare of publicity that gathered 
around him. He liked best to regard 
himself as a traditional southern gentle- 
man, aware of the shortcomings of our 
region and proud of its heritage. 

The man whose immortal thesis in ac- 
cepting the Nobel Prize at Stockholm, “I 
decline to accept the end of man,” had 
an immediate and important message to 
intellectuals throughout the world. He 
undertook several missions, to South 
America and Japan, for our cultural ex- 
change program, and his efforts were of 
great value. 

Mr. Speaker, 11 years ago I had the 
honor of placing Mr. Faulkner’s Stock- 
holm speech in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
elude it again, together with President 
Kennedy’s tribute, and obituaries and 
appreciations from the New York Times, 
the London Times, the Manchester 
Guardian, and Le Monde, of Paris, as 
well as tributes by Endora Welty and 
Maurice Doblier: 

NOBEL Texr—AutHor BACKED OLD VERITIES 
(On the presentation of the Nobel Prize for 

Literature to him in December, 1950, Wil- 

Mam Faulkner delivered a widely hailed 

speech on writing and the dignity of 

man) 

I feel that this award was not made to me 
as a man, but to my work—a life’s work in 
the agony and sweat of the human spirit, not 
for glory and least of all for profit, but to 
create out of the materials of the human 
spirit something which did not exist before. 
So this award is only mine in trust. It will 
not be difficult to find a dedication for the 
money part of it commensurate with the 
purpose and significance of its origin. 

But I would like to do the same with the 
acclaim, too, by using this moment as a 
pinnacle from which I might be listened to 
by the young men and women already dedi- 
cated to the same anguish and travail, among 
whom is already that one who will some day 
stand here where I am standing. 

Our tragedy today is a general and uni- 
versal physical fear so long sustained by now 
that we can even bear it. ‘There are no longer 
problems of the spirit. There is only the 

: When will I be blown up? Because 
of this the young man or woman writing 
today has forgotten the problems of the hu- 
man heart in conflict with itself, which alone 
can make good writing because only that is 
worth writing about, worth the agony and 
the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must 


and truths of the heart, the old universal 
truths lacking which any story is ephemeral 
and doomed—tove and honor and pity and 
pride and compassion and sacrifice. 
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Until he does so, he labors under a curse. 
He writes not of love but of lust, of defeats 
in which nobody loses anything of value, of 
victories without hope and, worst of all, 
without pity or compassion. His griefs grieve 
on no universal bones, leaving no scars. He 
writes not of the heart but of the glands. 

Until he relearns these things, he will 
write as though he stood among and watched 
the end of man. I decline to accept the end 
of man. 

It is easy enough to say that man is im- 
mortal because he will endure that when the 
last ding-dong of doom has clanged and 
faded from the last worthless rock hanging 
tideless in the last red and 
that even then there will still be one more 
sound; that of his puny inexhaustible voice, 
still talking. 

I refuse to accept this. 

I believe that man will not merely endure; 
he will prevail. 

He is immortal, not because he alone 
among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, 
but because he has a soul, a spirit capable 
of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. 

The poet's, the writer’s duty is to write 
about these things. It fs his privilege to help 
man endure by lifting his heart, by remind- 
ing him of the courage and honor and hope 
and pride and com and pity and 
sacrifice which have been the glory of his 
past. 


The poet's voice need not merely be the 
record of man, it can be one of the props, 
the pillars, to help him endure and pre- 
vail. 

[From the New York Times international 
edition, July 7, 1962] 


New Tonk. July 6.—The storm of literary 
controversy that beat about William Faulk- 
ner is not likely to diminish with his death. 
Many of the most firmly established critics 
of literature were deeply impressed by the 
stark and somber of his writing. To 
these critics Mr. Faulkner dealt with the 
dark journey and the final doom of man in 
terms that recalled the Greek tragedians. 
They found symbolism in the frequently un- 
relieved brutality of the yokels of Yoknapa- 
tawpha County, the imaginary Deep South 


Actually Yoknapatawpha was Lafayette 
County and Jefferson town was the Oxford in 
the red hill section of northern Mississippi 
where William Faulkner was born and where 
his family had been deeply rooted for gen- 
erations. The author once told a class at the 
University of Virginia that it was pro- 
nounced Yok-na-pa-TAW-pha and that it 
was a Chickapaw Indian term that meant 
“water passes slowly through flatlands.“ 

While admitting that Mr. Faulkner's prose 
sometimes lurched and sprawled, his ad- 
mirers could point out an undeniable golden 
sharpness of characterization and descrip- 
tion. 


CRITIC IS CITED 

Of Mr. Faulkner's power to create living 

and deeply moving characters, Malcolm 
Cowley wrote: 

“And Faulkner loved these people created 

im the image of the land. After a second 

reading of his novels, you continue to be im- 
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Ratliff, the sewing machine agent, and Will 
Varner, with his cotton gin and general 
store. * * *” 

Mr. Faulkner was an acknowledged master 
of the vivid descriptive phrase. Popeye had 
eyes that “looked like rubber knobs.” He 
had a face that “just went away, like the 
face of a wax doll set too near the fire and 
forgotten.” 

Many critics contended that Mr. Faulkner 
served up raw slabs of pseudorealism that 
had relatively little merit as serious writing. 
They said that Mr. Faulkner’s writings 
showed an obsession with murder, rape, in- 
cest, suicide, greed, and general depravity 
that did not exist anywhere but in the au- 
thor’s mind in anything like the proportions 
that these subjects assumed in his novels 
and short stories. 

HATED TALK ABOUT LITERATURE 

A favorite gambit of the detractors of Mr. 
Faulkner’s writings was to produce a con- 
densed and completely deadpan description 
of his plots. The result was often a horren- 
dous compilation of wickedness and jibber- 
ing. As for Mr. Faulkner, he seldom argued 
about his work. He detested talk about 
literature. He said that when one of his 
books was about to be published he had to 
remind himself that strangers were going to 
read it. 

William Faulker was born in New Albany, 
Miss., on September 25, 1897. In the sharply 
stratified society that preoccupied Mr. Faulk- 
ner in his writings it could be said that he 
came from an upper middle class family— 
one not quite of the old feudal cotton 
aristocracy. 

The first Falkners—the u“ is a recent res- 
toration by William Faulkner—came to Mis- 
sissippi in the 1840’s. The family is replete 
with colonels, one of whom was assassinated 
on the street by a business rival. William 
Faulkner was the oldest child of Murray 
Falkner and Maude Butler Falkner. Murray 
Falkner at one time ran a livery stable in 
Oxford and later became business manager 
of the University of Mississippi at Oxford. 

In William Faulkner's fiction the Sartoris 
clan is the Falkner family. The Sartorises 
are forced to make humiliating compromises 
with the members of the grasping and up- 
start Snopes family. 

“General Johnston or General Forrest 
wouldn’t have took a Snopes into his army 
at all,” a character says. 

William Faulkner played quarterback on 
the Oxford high school football team and 
suffered a broken nose. He failed to be grad- 
uated. Later he wrote: “Quit school to work 
in grandfather’s bank. Learned medicinal 
value of his liquor. Grandfather thought it 
was the janitor. Hard on the janitor * * +” 

SERVED IN R.A.F. 

World War I service as a British Royal Air 
Force pilot gave Mr. Faulkner material for 
such hair-raising tales as “Pylon.” Back 
home, he was a special student at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi for a few months and 
became postmaster at the hamlet of Univer- 
sity near Oxford. He was fired for reading 
when he should have been distributing mail. 

Mr. Faulkner's period of literary appren- 
ticeship included a foray into New York 
literary circles that ended in a brief and un- 
happy interlude as a clerk in the book de- 
partment of Lord & Taylor. He was briefly 
a newspaper reporter in New Orleans where 
he saw something of Sherwood Anderson, 
who gave him valuable counsel. Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s interest in writing and books owed 
much to Philip Stone, a family friend in 
Oxford. Mr. Stone, who was somewhat older 
than Mr. Faulkner, had attended Yale and 
had an excellent library which he made 
available to young Faulkner. 

“The Marble Faun,” a book of poems by 
Mr. Faulkner, appeared in 1924. Reviewers 
found the poems somewhat derivative. His 
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first novel, “Soldiers’ Pay,” published the 
following year, was found by the reviewer for 
the New York Times to “show a deft hand” 
in the working out of a “narrative of mixed 
and frustrated emotions.” 

With the publication of “The Sound and 
the Fury” in 1929, Mr. Faulkner gave strong 
indications of being a major writer. The 
critics found in it something of the world- 
intoxication of James Joyce and the long, 
lassolike sentences of Henry James. 

“Sanctuary,” published in 1931, was a 
roundhouse shocker and Mr. Faulkner’s most 
popular and bestselling novel. However, 
his friends did not believe him when he said 
that he had written it only for money. 


MANSION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr, Faulkner lived and did most of his 
writing in Oxford in a beautiful old colonial 
house that he bought in 1930. He was a 
slightly built man who carried himself some- 
what tensely and when he was bothered or 
bored he could exhibit quick anger. He had 
thick iron-gray hair and a dark mustache 
and aquiline nose. When he felt like it he 
could be charming and his manners were 
impeccable, His accent was the easy drawl 
of the Deep South. 

The clash of opinion over the question of 
desegregation in the public schools drew Mr. 
Faulkner somewhat out of his general aloof- 
ness to problems of that type. In 1956 he 
was interviewed and wrote on the problem 
of the Negro in the South. His writing on 
the subject showed a somewhat agonized 
attempt to understand several points of 
view on the question. 

On June 20, 1929, Mr. Faulkner married 
Mrs. Estelle Oldham Franklin, who had two 
children by a previous marriage. One 
daughter, Jill, was born to the marriage of 
Mr. Faulkner and Mrs. Franklin. 

Mr. Faulkner was among the Nobel Prize 
laureates invited by President John F. Ken- 
nedy to a White House dinner this year. At 
the time the novelist was with the University 
of Virginia and was living at Charlottesville. 
He said: “Why, that’s a hundred miles away. 
That's a long way to go just to eat.” 

Mr. Faulkner’s principal books include the 
following: “The Marble Faun” (poems), 
1924; “Soldiers’ Pay,” 1926; “Mosquitoes,” 
1927; “Sartoris,” 1929; The Sound and the 
Fury,” 1929; As I Lay Dying,” 1930; “Sanc- 
tuary,” 1931; “These Thirteen,” 1931; “Idyll 
in the Desert,” 1931; “Light in August,” 
1932; “Green Bough” (poems), 1933; “Pylon,” 
1935; “Absalom, Absalom!” 1936; “Unvan- 
quished,” 1938; “Wild Palms,” 1939; “The 
Hamlet,” 1940; “Go Down Moses and Other 
Stories,” 1942; Collected Stories of William 
Faulkner,” 1950; “Requiem for a Nun,” 1951; 
“A Fable,” 1954; “Big Woods,” 1955, and 
“The Reivers,” 1961. 

Gave Lire To FICTIONAL COUNTY 
(By Eudora Welty) 


JACKSON, Mrss., July 6.—William Faulkner 
saw all the world in his fictional county 
where we can see it now—where he made it 
live. His work is a triumphant vision. This 
vision, like life itself, has its light and dark, 
its time and place, and love and battle, its 
generations of feeling, and its long reaches 
of what happens to people out there and 
inside, in heart and mind, which is so much. 

Of course he wrote what was more, and 
will remain more, than others knew before 
him; he has instructed as well as moved 
and amazed us, a great artist. 

So unmistakenly born out of knowledge 
of his own, out of sense and feeling (love, 
apprehension, outrage, compassion, pride, 
grief) for his own, his novels and stories 
were built at every step and stage out of his 
long passion of seeing the life he knew by 
seeing as well as he could into it and 
around it. 

All this required, and took, an imagina- 
tion that has shone incomparably the 
brightest in our firmament. 
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What is great and puny, what is tragic 
and uproarious about us all in our own 
dogged lives everywhere, is a living life 
itself on any page of his. And in literature 
it is this that matters and always will matter. 

Humanity was his subject, but he was a 
poet when he was born to see what he saw. 
Laid, nearly all of it, at home in Mississippi, 
his work has a poet’s authority by which it 
travels the world and puts the world to 
measure. Indeed, these days, it seems itself 
when the world does not. 

We have learned lately that it sank into 
the bones of the Japanese as readily as into 
ours here. Though once you could buy his 
books in France, I believe, and not in New 
York, except with luck at second-hand, and 
not anywhere in Jackson, Miss. 

Surely he never wrote a line except what 
his own eyes, ears, memory, and his poet's 
imagination told him what was not “true” 
but truth. 

He went out on every limb, I believe, that 
he knew was there. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune 
(Paris) ] 
FAULKNER LABORED IN LONELINESS, SERVED IN 
WAR, PEACE 
(By Maurice Dolbier) 


New Tonk, July 6.—“What we made never 
quite matched and never will match the 
shape, the dream of perfection which we in- 
herited and which drove us and will con- 
tinue to drive us, even after each failure, 
until anguish frees us and the hand falls 
still at last.” 

The hand that wrote those words and the 
soft, rapid voice that spoke them at the Na- 
tional Book Award ceremonies in New York 
in 1955 has fallen still. But in the cosmos 
he created and called Yoknapatawpha 
8 there is motion, ceaseless and time - 
ess. 

“Since man is mortal,” William Faulkner 
once told an interviewer, ‘‘the only immor- 
tality possible for him is to leave something 
behind him that is immortal, since it will 
always move. That is the artist’s way of 
scribbling ‘Kilroy was here’ on the wall of the 
final and irrevocable oblivion through which 
he must someday pass.” 

LONELY ARTIST 

In his lifetime, Mr. Faulkner was one of 
the most written about of all American au- 
thors. He was both a very private man and 
& very public figure, an artist who labored 
in the loneliness and silent passion of his 
craft and a citizen who did service for his 
country in war and peace. 

He was the quiet-spoken countryman of 
Oxford, Miss., hunting, fishing, swapping 
yarns and sharing bourbon with his neigh- 
bors, and the Nobel Prize winner whose ac- 
ceptance speech in Stockholm, affirming the 
dignity and indestructibility of man, was 
a trumpet call at a time when defeatism 
was in the air. 

Critics will continue for years to write 
about the influences that shaped Faulkner's 
work and the influence that his work had 
upon others, his symbols and his time-sense, 
where they think he succeeded and where 
they think he failed. 

Faulkner didn’t care about critics. He 
recognized that they, too, were Kilroys try- 
ing to say they were here. 

His only interest was in trying to meet 
his own standards and in “shooting higher 
than you know you can do.” To match the 
work to the image was impossible, but Faulk- 
ner was the kind of artist for whom the 
impossible was the only thing worth 
attempting. 

HELP TO YOUNG PEOPLE 

In his later years, Faulkner's influence 
was extended to a far wider area than the 
literary one. He spent much time with and 
gave counsel and encouragement to young 
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people. The view of life that he offered 
them is in his words to a graduating class at 
the University High School in Oxford, Miss.: 

“It is not men in the mass who can and 
will save men. It is man himself, created 
in the image of God so that he shall have 
the power and the will to choose right from 
wrong, and so be able to save himself be- 
cause he is worth saving; man, the individ- 
ual, men and women who will refuse always 
to be tricked or frightened or bribed into 
surendering, not just the right but the duty, 
too, to choose between justice and injustice, 
courage and cowardice, sacrifice and greed, 
pity and self—who will believe always not 
only in the right of man to be free of in- 
justice and rapacity and deception, but the 
duty and responsibility of man to see that 
justice and truth and pity and compas- 
sion are done.” 

Faulkner was here. 


[From the New York Times] 


KENNEDY PRAISES FAULKNER'S WoRK—CALLS 
Hım “Great Creator’’—OrtTHers Pay TRIB- 
UTE 


New York, July 6.—President Kennedy 
praised William Faulkner yesterday as one 
of the “great creators of this age.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s statement, issued within 
hours of the novelist’s death, was one of 
many tributes by authors and public figures 
the world over. Their general tenor was 
that America’s lone remaining literary giant 
was gone. 

The comments and messages even from 
those who objected to some of Mr. Faulk- 
ner's writing, took note of the impact of his 
art on American letters. 

“Since Henry James,” President Kennedy 
said, no writer has left behind such a vast 
and enduring monument to the strength of 
American literature.” 


SAYS WORKS WILL LIVE 


The President, who, like Mr. Faulkner, had 
won a Pulitzer Prize in literature, described 
the Mississippi author as “a guiding citizen 
of our civilization by virtue of his art” and he 
predicted that Mr. Faulkner’s works would 
live long after him. 

The President's statement said in full: 

“It can be said with assurance of few men, 
in any area of human activity, that their 
work will long endure. William Faulkner 
was one of those men, Since Henry James, 
no writer has left behind such a vast and 
enduring monument to the strength of 
American literature. 

“His death came in Oxford, Miss., in the 
heart of the setting for that turbulent world 
of light and shadow which was the towering 
creation of his mind and art. From this 
world he sought to illuminate the restless 
searching of all men. And his insight spoke 
to the hearts of all who listened. 

“A Mississippian by birth, an American by 
virtue of those forces and loyalties which 
guided his work, a guiding citizen of our 
civilization by virtue of his art, Willam 
Faulkner now rests, the search done, his 
place secure among the great creators of 
this age.” 

CERF OFF TO OXFORD 

One of the first tributes came from Ben- 
nett Cerf, head of Random House, Mr. 
Faulkner’s publisher, and a friend of the 
novelist for more than 30 years. 

I'm terribly shocked,” he said before 
leaving his suburban New York house to go 
to Oxford Miss., where Mr. Faulkner lived 
and died. 

“Besides being one of the greatest authors 
of our times, he was about as fine a gentle- 
man as I have ever met in my whole life,” 
the publisher remarked. He said that he 
had never seen “Bill Faulkner do anything 
that wasn’t gallant, fine and the mark of a 
perfect gentleman.” 

A leading British novelist, Sir Charles 
Snow, better known as c. p. snow, went be- 
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yond the bounds of the American scene 
to rank Mr. Faulkner among the world's 
great modern writers. He termed the death 
a “major loss for the world of literature.” 

“He was one of the great writers of our 
time,” Sir Charles said, “difficult, but very 
American, very much in the great American 
line. Mr, Faulkner was enormously admired 
all over the world. Possibly he was admired 
more than read.” 


[From the London Times, July 7, 1962] 
Mr. WILLIAM FAULKNER: A GREAT NOVELIST 


Mr. William Faulkner, who died yesterday 
in Oxford, Miss., was one of the few living 
novelists to whom the adjective “great” could 
be applied without much fear of over- 
statement. He was 64. 

He was born on September 25, 1897, in New 
Albany, Miss., the eldest of the four sons of 
M. C. Falkner. During the First World War 
Faulkner (he later changed his name) left 
high school to join the Canadian Flying 
Corps and, on his return, entered the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi at Oxford, to which his 
family had moved when he was a child. He 
took no degree, however, and, after various 
jobs and trips to New York and New Orleans, 
settled down to a career of writing. 

His first published volume was a book of 
poems, “The Marble Faun,” in 1924, and his 
first novel Soldiers“ Pay” (1926). After the 
lukewarm reception of his second and third 
novels, “Mosquitoes and Sartoris,” Faulkner 
had the idea—prompted, so legend has it, by 
his lawyer friend Mr. Phil Stone—of writing 
to please himself and not the public. The 
result was The Sound and the Fury“ (1929), 
one of his finest works. 

With the publication of “The Sound and 
the Fury” there began that series of novels 
which became known as the “Yoknapatawpha 
Saga,” since they were based on the town of 
Jefferson in the county of Yoknapatawpha, 
Miss., of which its author once drew a map 
with the legend “William Faulkner, Sole 
Owner and Proprietor.” 

The best of Faulkner's novels: “The Sound 
and the Fury,” “As I Lay Dying,” “Light in 
August,” “Absalom, Absalom!,” and “The 
Hamlet” have been located in his home State. 
Towards the end of his life, after the publi- 
cation of the ambitious but only partially 
successful allegory “A Fable,” he turned even 
more earthily and realistically to his native 
soil with the publication of “The Town,” 
“The Mansion,” and “The Reviers.” 

Ihroughout his life Faulkner thought and 
wrote of himself as a poet. He said once, 
in an interview given to the Paris Review, 
that when he had satisfied himself that he 
could not be a great poet he turned to short 
story writing, and that when he had, later, 
proved to himself that he could not be a 
great short story writer he turned to the 
novel form. His poems, certainly, were not 
good, tending to fancifulness or imitation; 
but his poetic sensibility was exploited to 
the full in his novel. 

The difficulty of his style seems to arise 
from the fact that he perceived, and wished 
to convey for any given situation, a variety 
of nuances. Another cause of obscurity lay 
in his attempts to grapple with the novel- 
ist’s problem of consciousness in relation to 
time; the same problem of how to convey 
the multiple events and still more multiple 
meanings contained in a single moment of 
time that Proust, Joyce, and Virginia Woolf 
tackled each in their individual way. 


DIALOG REALISM 


The success with which, in his best work, 
he managed to “hold time in his hand” is 
shown in “Absalom, Absalom” and Intruder 
in the Dust.” It was because he ballasted 
his psychological exploration with imme- 
diacy of description and realism of dialog 
that his work presents such a rich—and at 
first bewildering—texture. 
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That Faulkner was a southerner one 
would know from his scenes and characters, 
but the southern quality was also subtly 
present in his style. There was something 
of the cracker-barrel politician in his rhet- 
oric, something of Poe’s Gothic in his at- 
mosphere. He suited his style to his 
subject. When he was dealing with primi- 
tives, as in “As I Lay Dying” and the Benjy 
section of “The Sound and the Fury,” he 
could be simple and colloquial; when he 
was writing of sophisticates, as in the Quen- 
tin section of “The Sound and the Fury” 
his style was involuted and complex. But 
scratch the literary craftsman, the officer- 
romantic with the horn of Roland in his 
ears, and one found an earthy countryman. 
(“I'm only a farmer“ he is supposed to 
have said when asked to look distinguished 
for the Nobel Prize gathering.) This coun- 
try” quality came out well in his last four 
novels. His favorite reading was reported 
to be the “Sut Lovingood” stories of George 
Washington Harris, and he liked nothing 
better than to go hunting with his friends 
from Oxford. 

After the Second World War Faulkner's 
stature as a novelist was fully recognized. 
He brought to life a fictional world, the 
highest mark of a novelist’s achievement, he 
developed a distinctive unmistakable style, 
and, under cover of his own myth of the 
South, he created stories with universal im- 
plications. One has only to savor the com- 
plex, rich, and subtle texture of Faulkner's 
writing to know that, for all the critical 
diatribes about his violence, his primitivism 
and his obsession with lust an incest, here is 
a great literary imagination. But it is not 
only that. Were it only that, Faulkner 
would not have been great. What made 
him great, to quote his own Nobel Prize 
address, was his single-minded concern with 
“the old verities and truths of the heart, 
the old universal truths lacking which any 
story is ephemeral and doomed—love and 
honor and pity and pride and compassion 
and sacrifice.” 


[From LeMonde, Paris] 
THE DEATH OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 
(By Marcel Brion) 


William Faulkner’s death plunged the en- 
tire literary world into mourning. Suddenly 
it brings us to consider as a whole a work 
which is properly one of the most “monu- 
mental” of contemporary novels. The author 
himself seemed to have put the finishing 
touch on this work almost as long as The 
Human Comedy” when he wrote in the pref- 
ace to his last novel, “Le Domaine,” pub- 
lished in France a few months ago: “This 
book is the final chapter and the end of a 
work conceived and begun in 1925.” 

It was 34 years ago that Faulkner had 
undertaken this extraordinary portrayal of 
American society in the Southern States, and 
he had been so captivated by his characters 
that he could not separate himself from them 
after he had infused them with life. When 
a hero of a novel truly lives, it seems neces- 
sary to elaborate or develop him for an in- 
definite, and perhaps infinite, time. 

More than merely describing a social class, 
what interested him was developing char- 
acters throughout all human experiences 
and even carrying them over into succeeding 
generations. Individual destinies become 
entwined from one volume to another, and 
as life progresses, new sitations are depicted 
which bind the sons to the fathers through 
the relentless destiny which hangs over the 
families, Ancestral hate smoulders for a 
long time, then bursts forth in violent flames, 
and everything which seems to have been 
forgotten or overlooked suddenly surges forth 
with glaring obviousness. 

Even that sort of sleepy inertia which one 
notices in certain characters only denotes 
the expectation of that moment when they 
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will overtake other fully evolved figures and 
henceforth intermingle their destinies. 

William Faulkner was actually, in fact, one 
of those “novelists of temperament” who 
identifies himself with his characters and 
who seemed incapable of detaching himself 
from them, or them from him once they have 
gained “three dimensions” which is the 
greatest thing in life for fictional creatures. 
This is the spell cast upon the reader when 
he opens one of Faulkner’s books. William 
Faulkner himself seemed to be the first to 
fall under the spell. 

For him, the imagination was an awe- 
inspiring faculty for inventing an entire 
region so well delineated by his strength of 
mind that the myth is transformed into 
reality, and all his settings are “here and 
now,” in Faulkner’s country. The fields of 
cotton, great rivers, the color of dawn or 
clay, the small towns bustling yet somnolent 
with their Negroes, their “poor whites,” their 
plantation owners proud of their ancestral 
heritage and new prosperity—all that lives 
and breathes just as powerfully, and sharply 
in our mind as Balzac’s province, his notaries, 
his old maids and his castle-building ado- 
lescents. 

Faulkner compels us to take for gospel 
truth that which it pleased him to invent. 
Doubtless this dominating fascination is due 
to an extraordinary quality of poesy, which 
succeeds in illuminating secret passions, con- 
suming hatred and stifling carnal desires, 
whose very shadows are pierced by strange 
lights. 

He rebels against the classical analysis of 
characters. He is interested (and this in- 
terests us) in those intermediary positions 
between crime and lunacy in which man 
seems to be led by some obscure evil de- 
sign. Because of the moral standards of his 
characters, they are powerless to restrain 
their vital forces but more readily follow 
their sinister instincts either well within 
or beyond reason, without any degree of the 
“normal” conduct required by a civilized 
society, no matter how much reminded of it. 

The collection of Faulkner's novels are 
living—and they will continue to live—be- 
cause they constitute not only » “saga” but 
give birth to a myth, to several myths. Thus, 
his complete works, with his vibrant archi- 
tecture, stand out right now like the epic of 
an unending struggle between life and obliv- 
ion in this collection and in each individual 
work therein from “Sanctuaire” to Do- 
maine.” The beings which he drew from the 
shadows * * * with that kind of cold arro- 
gance toward destiny possessed by Homer's 
heroes. If it were necessary to compare this 
American novelist who has now returned to 
the land of shadows, to some other author, it 
would be to the tragic Greeks among whom 
he would find his true relationship, rather 
than among his fellow countrymen and con- 

es: Dos Passos, Steinbeck, Heming- 
way, themselves drawn by life’s daily drama 
and imminent destiny. 

It is not that the “fatum” of Atrides and 
Sartoris resemble them “historically.” The 
Faulkner world is just of their time and 
country. But rising above the work is a 
torment of living and a restlessness for evo- 
lution, the divine or diabolical burden of 
which has not yet, I think, been fully mea- 
sured. His unbroken third dimension, his 
equilibrium between substance and spirit 
assure him eternal life. 


[From the Manchester Guardian] 
Tue Private GENIUS OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 
(By W. J. Weatherby) 

If William Faulkner had died before re- 
ceiving the Nobel Prize, only a small group 
of fans would have mourned him. Now his 
sudden death in Oxford Miss.—or was it in 
Yoknapatawapha County?—calls for a trib- 
ute from the White House, even though Mr. 
Faulkner recently refused an invitation to 
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dine there because, as he said, “It’s too far 
to go to eat with strangers.” 

His long period of obscurity was due part- 
ly to the ty and complexity of his 
novels and partly to his refusal as a man to 
compromise in public relations. The Nobel 
Prize thrust him into the headlines in a way 
that perhaps could only happen in the 
United States, but Mr. Faulkner hardly 
altered his routine of farming and writing 
and giving the odd-lecture to people he ap- 
proved of. If Hemingway was the public 
genius in the American writing field, Faulk- 
ner was the private one: a man who per- 
fectly mirrored the books he wrote. 

He came from one of the aristocratic fami- 
lies of the Deep South—a family that had 
declined in a social sense like the Sartorises 
in his novels. He was born in New Albany, 
Miss., but soon afterward his parents re- 
moved to Oxford where Faulkner attended 
high school, played with the idea of going 
to the university, but instead went off to 
the First World War in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. When he returned to Oxford, he 
could not settle either as a man or as a 
writer. He tried odd jobs, he tried poetry, 
and then produced short stories in great 
quantities which he could not sell. 

Sherwood Anderson—who with Mark 
Twain was one of the strongest influences on 
Faulkner's generation of American novel- 
ists—helped him to get his first novel, “Sol- 
dier’s Pay,” published, but neither that nor 
the next two novels he wrote brought him 
any money. He had to borrow the money 
to get married and he was then in his early 
thirties. He decided not to try to write 
books that would sell but just to write the 
“best I could,” as he later described it. 

The result was The Sound and the Fury,” 
his own favorite among his books and often 
rated as the greatest. It is a complex study 
of the decline of a southern family and high- 
ly experimental in technique, studying the 
same situation from several viewpoints and 
extending the range of stream of conscious- 
ness writing as used by Joyce. While stoking 
the furnace at night in a local powerplant, 
he wrote, “As I Lay Dying” which again 
studied the decline of a family from mul- 
tiple viewpoints. 

He had realized by now, as he said re- 
cently, that “I didn’t need to write about 
interesting foreign places. There was more 
than enough in my own little postage stamp 
of earth to last me a lifetime.” And he set- 
tled down to write the great epic of the Deep 
South which he set in the mythical county 
of Yoknapatawpha. 

For about 10 years he wrote “at the top 
of my talent” and produced “Light in Au- 
gust,” a vast novel about segregation (spirit- 
ual as well as social); “Absalom, Absalom,” 
more about the significance of the family; 
“Go Down, Moses,” which included his great 
short story of the wilderness which he used 
as a symbol of the past, “The Bear“; The 
Unvanquished,” his tales of the Civil War 
which had marked Yoknapatawpha for eter- 
nity. The titles perhaps are not too impor- 
tant for, more than most noveiists, Faulkner 
must be read for the body of his work. The 
characters, the place and the problems re- 
appear in book after book, a reflection of the 
Faulkner saying that “You just always know 
the past for there is no real ‘was,’ ‘there is 
only is’.” 

In his later life, when fame brought him 
reporters to jot down his most casual re- 
marks, he was attacked for believing the 
South should solve its own racial problems. 
This was interpreted as meaning that Faulk- 
ner was really a go-slow conservative. Any 
reader of the Yoknapatawpha saga will know 
his feelings about segregation. He was 
brought up.as a boy with Negroes and many 
of his stories reflect the deepest disgust with 
the behavior of many of his fellow whites. 
His favorite character was Dilsey, the old 
Negro grandmother in “The Sound and the 
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Fury,” and probably his finest short story, 
“Pantaloon in Black,” described the heart- 
breaking grief of a young Negro at the death 
of his wife which the whites completely mis- 
understand. 

What Faulkner would not endorse was the 
claim of the North to be the civilized leader 
and the South as the blind bigot. He was a 
southerner who knew the reasons for the 
breakup of the old system and why the ma- 
terialism he represented in his Snopes fam- 
ily had arisen. But the materialism was as 
much of the North as the South: the 
Yoknapatawpha characters had the guilt of 
slavery to the work out for their salvation 
but in the end this was only a symbol of 
man's inhumanity, and this is where Faulk- 
ner’s work rose to an international level. 
Other Deep South writers have written about 
the same situation and produced only local 
fiction: Faulkner saw Mississippi in terms 
of the most uncompromising tragedy. 

It was not the tragedy that made popu- 
larity elude him but his thick, often clotted 
style: in later life his sentences sometimes 
stretched for pages. He said recently: “Part 
of the trouble is that I left school early and 
didn't do enough mathematics to get a prop- 
erly disciplined mind, but I guess most of it 
is due to the fact that I tried to capture 
everything in every sentence. It was like 
trying to inscribe the whole of experience on 
the head of apin. Something had to go and 
sometimes it was lucidity, sometimes it was 
the reader, and sometimes it was my point 
as a writer. I was never satisfied with any- 
thing I ever wrote. I always tried to say more 
than I had the talent to.” 

After his great period up to the Second 
World War, he seemed to relax, wrote lees 
and what he did publish was more rhetorical 
and less tragic. As well as being a great 
tragedian, he is a humorist of the stature of 
Mark Twain, as his trilogy about the Snopes 
family shows, and more and more after fame 
came to him with the Nobel Prize, he used 
humor to reach his increasing audience. It 
was, as a friend remarked “as if Bill realized 
his best work was done and he could relax 
and enjoy himself as a writer.” 

Although a reserved man who hated the 
phoniness of public life, he followed his 
family’s tradition of fighting publicly any 
local threats to democracy as he saw it. In 
his great period, he drank heavily, presum- 
ably to be able to live with so tragic a vision. 
He earned much of the money that enabled 
him to buy one of the old southern mansions 
in Oxford from Hollywood where he went 
occasionally to write scripts, including one 
or two for the late Humphrey Bogart. “Writ- 
ing for movies and television is a fine way to 
get a regular paycheck, but it has nothing to 
do with real writing,” he said recently. 

These towering standards, both as writer 
and citizen, frightened many of his ac- 
quaintances, but they explain why he made 
such a mark—and so quietly—as both. 


HEALTH CARE FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, those who 
oppose the Kennedy administration’s so- 
called medicare program will concede, I 
am sure, that regardless of the merits or 
demerits of the King-Anderson bill, the 
issue is serving an important purpose by 
focusing nationwide attention upon a 
real problem. Indeed, so much so that 
some weeks ago Time magazine said 
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there is no longer a question of a health 
plan for the aged; rather it is a matter 
of what kind of plan there will be. In 
this connection, I am sure, most people 
agree that adequate medical and hospi- 
tal care should be available to every older 
person, regardless of financial circum- 
stances. The argument is over the means 
by which this medicare should be pro- 
vided. 

Some of my constituents seem to take 
for granted that because I sent out a 
questionnaire on this subject and the an- 
swers showed a majority opposed to 
health insurance under social security 
that I am against such a plan. I find 
myself listed as opposed to it and many 
letters reaching me indicate their au- 
thors are also under this impression. 

Ac , this is not so. As a matter 
of fact at this point I have taken no 
firm position on any specific proposal 
now under consideration. Instead, I 
have made certain broad statements as 
to provisions which, in my opinion, 
should or should not apply to a health 
program. Likewise, I have pointed up, 
as a matter of information to my con- 
stituents, various benefits such as sur- 
gery and physician’s care, and so forth, 
which are not included in the King-An- 
derson bill. Inasmuch as the King-An- 
derson proposal, H.R. 4222, is being 
widely acclaimed, and has administra- 
tion support, I have felt that my constit- 
uents are entitled to know exactly what 
the bill would or would not accomplish. 
At the same time I stated and I state 
again that I have not closed my 
mind except on one point. I refer 
to the section 402 of the King- 
Anderson bill which, in my judgment, 
should be amended. This provision 
directs the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to carry on further 
studies to develop recommendations as 
to additional types of health benefits 
and looking toward the broadening of the 
program. I believe, along with the medi- 
cal profession, that the language of this 
section. constitutes an open invitation 
for Federal bureaucrats to recommend 
constant expansion of the plan, with the 
door being opened to complete socializa- 
tion of all medicine in the United States. 

Therefore, as I have said, I would be 
compelled to vote against the bill unless 
this provision is changed. In this con- 
nection, under date of June 19, I wrote 
Secretary Ribicoff, after he had stated 
his willingness to consider not compro- 
mises but alternatives” to the King- 
Anderson bill and I specifically asked the 
Secretary to inform me if he was agree- 
able to a change in section 402. As yet 
I have not received a reply to my 
inquiry. 

My other criticism of the bill may be 
covered by the new bipartisan compro- 
mise proposal which is being considered 
by the Senate. For example, one of the 
new provisions which I support blankets 
in 2% million persons not covered by 
social security, and also I understand re- 
tired persons without social security 
would be included. 

In addition the Senate compromise 
version also permits a highly desirable 
option under which benefits could be 
used to finance premiums to private 
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carriers. This I strongly support; in 
line with our free enterprise system this 
option is highly desirable and certainly, 
— 25 judgment, adds a great deal to the 


Contrary to the medical profession I 
believe that a social security tax is the 
most fair and efficient way of Federal 
financing. It allows workers and lower 
income persons to pay into a trust fund. 
This would be better, to my way of 
thinking, than financing any health pro- 
gram by congressional appropriations 
out of the general funds of the Treasury. 
With a trust fund the income, of neces- 
sity, must bear a relationship to the 
outgo. Therefore, it seems to me rais- 
ing funds by this payroll tax to meet the 
cost of the program is preferable and 
more fiscally responsible than funding 
out of general taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that a tax under 
social security is not voluntary, but I 
think this compulsory factor would be 
offset to some degree by a credit for pay- 
ment to private institutions. I believe 
that State and private agencies should 
be given a role in administration of the 
program. This local management pro- 
vision should be written into the bill and 
special care provided to assure against 
Federal control over hospital manage- 
ment. In other words there is a lot more 
to legislation than rubberstamp ap- 
proval, 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I would not 
expect any proposal on which the House 
might be called to vote to satisfy me on 
all points. However, I will never compro- 
mise on one basic principle. That is, I 
will never vote for a bill which could con- 
sititute a toe-in-the-door approach to 
socialized medicine. I am not against a 
health program which would provide a 
means of the people doing something for 
themselves with Government help, which 
otherwise they could not do. Especially, 
I think a plan to cover catastrophic ill- 
ness is needed. 

The impressive progress made by 
union-employee group insurance cover- 
age through private competitive enter- 
prise must not be voided. In fact, I 
would hope the Federal plan would lend 
itself to encouraging such contracts and 
establishing an objective of making it 
possible for more of our senior citizens 
to afford adequate private health insur- 
ance. Certainly, my personal experience 
in Congress with a Federal payroll de- 
duction plan for hospital protection un- 
der a private insurance company is most 
satisfactory. I am sure other Members 
agree. 

Mr. Speaker, I emphasize that in my 
district both the proponents and op- 
ponents of the King-Anderson bill, H.R. 
4222, have placed their own interpreta- 
tion as to my position on H.R. 4222. 
Consequently, by these remarks I trust 
I have made it clear; namely, that sec- 
tion 402 must be changed so as to assure 
the King-Anderson bill does not lead to 
Government control of medicine. If I 
could be satisfied on that point I would 
then give the measure my full consid- 
eration, assuming that recent Senate 
provisions are included to allow payment 
from benefits toward premiums on pri- 
vate health insurance. However, until a 
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specific measure comes before this House 
I shall not commit myself other than to 
say that my judgment on such legisla- 
tion as indicated will be based on its pro- 
tection from ultimate Federal Govern- 
ment intervention and administration of 
hospital and medical care for senior 
citizens. 

If a bill comes before us on a straight 
vote, up or down, under parliamentary 
procedures denying Members an oppor- 
tunity to make changes I point out that 
many Members may be forced to oppose 
legislation that. otherwise would gain 
their support. That is why, I for one 
have withheld any formal statement as 
to how I intend to vote. 


WHY FRANCE WANTS TO HAVE ITS 
OWN NUCLEAR CAPABILITY 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
raare and to include extraneous mat- 

T. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
stantine Brown, writing from Rome, gave 
us a new slant on why France wants to 
have its own nuclear capability, His 
article was published in the Evening Star 
on Thursday, July 5, and gives rise to 
the question that perhaps European na- 
tions may have a better intelligence sys- 
tem than our own or that their people 
are better informed than we have been 
in this country. It further gives rise to 
the question as to why Pierre Salinger 
went to Russia for conferences with 
Khrushchev, as well as what was the 
subject and what was the topic of his 
negotiations. So far as I know, the pub- 
lic has not been let in on that secret. 

Mr. Brown’s article follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
July 5, 1962] 

SUSPICION IN WESTERN EUROPE—POSSIBILITY 
or UNITED STATES-SOVIET ALLIANCE HELD 
Key To TENSIONS IN NATO 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—Throughout the ages great al- 
liances have been reversed. This funda- 
mental of world politics has not changed 
over the centuries. Our present policies of 
accommodation with Moscow have made 
Western European leaders suspicious that 
another reversal of alliances may be in the 
making. 

Suspicions of this nature are the com- 
pelling reason for Gen. Charles de Gaulle's 
stubborn insistence that Europe have its own 
nuclear power, 

President Kennedy and his advisers should 
know, say those close to General de Gaulle, 
that Western Europe has no more desire to 
use its own nuclear power offensively than 
have the United States and Britain. But it 
feels it must have this power to meet pos- 
sible blackmail. 

In view of the changing trends in world 
alliances, the Europeans do not wish to be 
left out just in case the whispered Anglo- 
American-Soviet entente, described as nec- 
essary for the sake of relaxation of tensions, 
becomes more than a rumor. 

Who would have thought 15 years ago that 
France and Germany, bitter enemies for 
more than a century, would become bosom 
friends; who would have thought in 1945 
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that Japan would become America’s closest 
ally in the Far East? It is because of the 
political quadrille which has been danced on 
the international scene for centuries that so 
many Europeans give some credence to re- 
ports that the world may witness another 
change in the international setup; an Ameri- 
can-British-Russian entente. 

This would certainly eradicate the possibil- 
ity of a completely destructive nuclear war, 
but would not remove the possibility of local 
Soviet aggressions with nuclearized conven- 
tional weapons. And this is the funda- 
mental reason why France insists on becom- 
ing a “modest nuclear power” able to provide 
weapons to all its partners on the Continent. 
The neutral Swiss, who have not fought a 
war for more than 150 years, have recently 
decided by a referendum to provide their 
defense forces with nuclear weapons. 

Your reporter asked a personality close to 
General de Gaulle what America could ex- 
pect from such political incest. True 
enough, I said, throughout history the en- 
emies of yesterday have become the friends 
of today. But that occurred because of self- 
interest. What could America gain from 
accepting the hand which hides a poisoned 
dagger and thus forsake present friendships 
based on the mutual desire to keep freedom 
alive? 

The answer of my French friend whose 
experience in international affairs dates back 
to Versailles was that America is blinded by 
the glare of peace, domestic and interna- 
tional. “Despite the many wars you Ameri- 
cans have fought in the 180 years of your 
existence there are no peoples in the world 
more dedicated to peace. Sometimes you 
retreated to your isolationist shell,” he con- 
tinued, “but came out again when tyranny 
threatened to engulf the world.” 

“Since the end of the last war you have 
helped rebuild Western Europe which has 
lost a war but not its intrinsic power. Our 
revival was beyond your most optimistic 
expectations. But at the same time when 
we reached the zenith of our power you 
turned panicky and seem to be carrying the 
olive branch to Moscow in both hands. Do 
your statesmen really believe that Russia, 
after having agreed to relax tensions on her 
own terms, will abandon its imperialistic 

9% 

Thus, despite the reassuring statements 
from Washington and Bonn that the present 
cracks in NATO are only superficial and in- 
evitable in an alliance of free democracies, 
the fear exists that the American-Russian 
flirtation may eventually permit Moscow to 
nibble further at Western Europe. 

The first on Premier Khrushchey’s list is 
Italy where the Russian diplomacy is exert- 
ing its own brand of “gentle pressures” to 
induce the present left-of-center govern- 
ment to abandon the Common Market and 
NATO. This, however, won't succeed so 
long as Prime Minister Fanfani is in power. 
But it has a chance if, for instance, Pietro 
Nenni were to come to office and the feared 
Russian-American-British entente become 
an accomplished fact. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee will begin hearings 
on housing for the elderly. Under con- 
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sideration will be a bill H.R. 12348, in- 
troduced by the able chairman of the 
subcommittee, which would increase the 
appropriation authorization for the di- 
rect loan elderly housing program by $125 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, we all are concerned with 
the housing problems of our elder citi- 
zens. I think the existing program can 
and should be improved. Accordingly I 
have introduced today H.R. 12430. This 
bill in addition to making an additional 
appropriation authorization of $125 mil- 
lion available, same as the chairman’s 
bill, would go further and provide that 
hereafter the direct loan elderly housing 
program be limited to the financing of 
new construction. There are three rea- 
sons for this proposed change. 

In the first place, confining the loan 
program to new construction will assure 
that the housing accommodations pro- 
vided are designed specifically with the 
special needs of our elderly citizens in 
mind. These special needs involve not 
alone convenience factors but safety fac- 
tors as well. 

In the second place, confining the loan 
program to new construction will elimi- 
nate any possibility that this worthy 
program can become tainted with specu- 
lative windfall profits arising from the 
sale of existing structures at excessive 
prices with the sale transactions 
financed 100 percent out of Government 
loans. Aside from the questionable use 
of taxpayer funds for such purpose, we 
simply must not permit windfall financ- 
ing to infiltrate this program as it would 
result in our elderly citizens paying more 
for their rent than they otherwise would 
have to pay. Our elderly citizens should 
not be gouged in their rent payments to 
support grossly inflated prices on old 
structures. 

In the third place, confining the loan 
program to new construction will avoid 
the displacement problem that is ines- 
capable when existing structures are 
converted to elderly housing use. Our 
concern for the elderly must not blind 
us to the hardships of displacing fami- 
lies from the accommodations they pres- 
ently occupy in such structures. 

Mr. Speaker, as the witnesses appear 
at our hearing, I hope to fully explore 
these problems. There has been discus- 
sion of them in news accounts appearing 
in the local papers in connection with 
the proposed conversion of Hotel 2400 of 
this city to an elderly housing project. 


IGNORANCE WILL DESTROY OUR 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe the most discouraging fea- 
ture which has shown up in the national 
debate on health care for the aged has 
been the failure of American academic 
scholars to come forward and assist in 
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separating what may properly be termed 
an exchange of ignorance and vilifica- 
tion constituting 95 percent of what is 
being said and printed on the subject, 
from the exchange of knowledge and dif- 
fering viewpoints. 

Indeed, our American scholars as a 
group have permitted without serious 
challenge men and women who bear the 
proud titles of scholars to abuse their 
positions as scholars to corrupt honest 
debate. They applaud their abuses and 
hiss those who try to dispute them. 

I am all too aware of the fact that our 
scholars by and large have alined them- 
selves with a school of economic political 
thought which has as its basic tenet that 
an increased role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment is required if our society is to 
meet and solve the social problems of 
our times. This would be perfectly 
proper if they would constantly check 
their conclusions against whatever new 
evidence and arguments come forward, 
as all scholars should. This, however, 
has not been done. Instead there seems 
to be an unhealthy indulgence in the 
unscholarly emotion of thinking that 
anyone who disagrees with the basic 
doctrines of neofederalism is motivated 
by lack of humanity or is ignorant, re- 
gardless of what the facts and argu- 
ments may reveal. 

Surely, the failure of the scholars who 
have participated in public debate on 
such issues as health care for the aged, 
to utilize the approved techniques of 
scholarship and in their stead employed 
techniques that by any fair standard are 
unethical, should warn those who have 
been relying upon their conclusions that 
something is tragically amiss. 

I am placing in the Recorp an address 
by Ray M. Peterson, vice president and 
associate actuary, the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
New York, entitled “People, Pensions, 
and Production.” I do not expect very 
many people to read this somewhat com- 
plicated address but I do expect those 
who claim the title of scholars in the 
area to do so. Further, I expect scholars 
to discuss the points raised; to dispute 
them, if they are so inclined, to agree 
with them or to add to them. 

It is the failure of American scholars 
to carry on forthright discussion for the 
benefit of the public that constitutes the 
primary sickness in our society today. 
When the wellspring of truth has been 
contaminated, all suffer from the foul 
water. 

We look down our noses at Lysenkoism 
in Soviet biology but we are indulging in 
the same phony scientific approach when 
we swallow neofederalism simply be- 
cause it is the approved version of eco- 
nomie and political science advanced by 
our modern-day scholastics. 

Perhaps the only way out is for schol- 
ars in other disciplines where truth still 
remains the untarnished goal, to go over 
the working papers of our economists, 
sociologists, and political scientists— 
show up the pseudoscience for what it is, 
a corruption of the truth. It has become 
increasingly evident to me that because 
of some weakness, the true scholars, and 
there are many, in these disciplines, can- 
not or will not establish an approved 
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code of ethics to guide their search for 
truth in their disciplines, and call to 
task those who violate the code. 


PEOPLE, PENSIONS, AND PRODUCTION 
(Address at llth annual Southwestern 
Economics Forum, University of South- 
western Louisiana, Lafayette, La., March 
7, 1962 by Ray M. Peterson, vice president 


the United States, 
New York) 


As a person who is not an economist, I am 
somewhat out of my element on this occa- 
sion. Consequently, I feel honored to be 
asked to take part in this economics forum. 
It may be, however, that my many years of 
association with retirement income pro- 
grams, my deep interest in our social-insur- 
ance programs and my concern about the 
economic impact of all such programs, will 
enable me to furnish some information and 
identify some questions that will stir you to 
investigate, study, and even act. 

The future behavior of our people in the 
voting booth and in their savings habits will 
determine whether claims on future pro- 
duction to provide old-age paneon are 
established on a sound economic basis, 

I. People: First, let us take a look at some 
of the probable demographic characteristics 
of our people during the next 20 years based 
upon a population projection that assumes 
medium rates of fertility and mortality im- 
provement. With each of the following 
items, there is an invisible qualifying warn- 
ing that these are projections, not predic- 
tions—probabilities, not prophecies. Our 
foreknowledge is particularly weak as to fu- 
ture fertility rates. 

Item 1. Contrary to the implication of the 
theme, The Characteristics of Our 


Aging 
Population—Economic Implications,” our 


8 measured by the median age, has 

been becoming younger. This will continue 
for the next 10 or 15 years if our population 
projection is good. Lower fertility rates than 
those assumed, however, could alter this pic- 
ture. Here are the figures: 


These figures are based on 
projections made by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration.* 


ages 
lower than those shown—in 1965, 0.3 to 0.7 
years less; in 1970, 0.6 to 1.6 years less. 

Thus, our population is not aging—it has 
been ‘“‘younging,” and prospects are good that 
this “younging” phenomenon will continue 
for a decade or more. 

Item 2. The anticipated decrease in mor- 
tality rates at most ages—ie., increased 
longevity—represents a youthening of our 
population. A man reaching 65 in 1980 will 
be as good as a man of 63 today, and one 
reaching 65 in the year 2000 will be as good 
The mortality as- 
sumptions of our population projection, in- 
volving steady progressive improvement, pro- 
duce the following expectations of life for the 
year 2000, as compared with those of a recent 
year. 


1 Greville, T. N. E., “Illustrative US. 


Study No. 53, August 1961. 
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The figures reflect an assumption that 
males have greater room for mortality im- 
provement. 

Item 3. Changes in the age characteristics 
of the voting population are noteworthy. 


of Percent- 
total voting popu- | age in- 
Age group lation crease 


As to number of voters, the increase by 
1980 will be 9 million for those 65 and over 
and 20 million for those under 35. 

Item 4. The relation of the number of 
nonproducers to producers is an important 
economic factor. This is shown on two dif- 
ferent bases. 


Number of nonproducers 
per thousand producers 


Year 


. “pe force be ig rates are those projected 

y Labor nag toe Bulletin No. 1242: Popula- 
— and Labor Force Projections for the a States, 
1960-75,” Bureau of Ci Labar Statisties, 1959. 


At least in terms of numbers, the burden 
of nonproducers on the producers will de- 
crease. An increase, however, in the propor- 
tion of young workers, female participants, 
and part-timers raises the question of rela- 
tive productivity. 

I have also prepared some population and 
labor force charts that you may study at 
your leisure. 

II. Pensions. Now for a capsule view of 
the present pension picture. The two main 
sources of old-age income today, aside from 
the many forms of individual savings, are 
voluntary private pension plans and the 
compulsory public system known as the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem—OASDI. In addition, there are pro- 
grams for governmental employees, the 
railroad retirement system, veterans’ and 
military pension programs, and old-age as- 
sistance, all of which I shall omit from this 
discussion. 

A. PRIVATE PENSION PROGRAMS 

(1) Magnitude: At the end of 1961 pri- 
vate pension programs had accumulated 
funds of about $55 billion. These funds are 
held mainly by trustees and life insurance 
companies. This amount represents a net 
increase of $43.5 billion since 1950. Over 22 
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million persons in industry are covered, and 
annual payments to pensioners are close to 
$2 billion. My own company paid out $102 
million to pensioners in 1961; in 1950 our 
payments were only $18.5 million. Continued 
growth of these funds should be expected, 
not only as a natural result in existing plans 
but also as a consequence of improvements 
in such plans and because of the adoption of 
new plans by small- and moderate-size com- 
panies. The rate of growth may tend to 
decline as the funding status of plans im- 
proves, but significant growth should con- 
tinue for many years. 

(2) Competitive factor: The growth of 
private plans has been stimulated by a num- 
ber of vital influences, an important one 
being the advocacy and encouragement of 
such plans by life insurance companies and 
corporate bank trustees. Within the tradi- 
tion of our competitive economy these two 
groups have vied vigorously for this business. 

During the last 10 years or so insurance 
companies have lost ground in this struggle 
because of competitive disadvantages arising 
from statutory or regulatory restrictions af- 
fecting investment services in three respects: 
(a) Federal income tax discrimination, (b) 
investment restrictions that include a severe 
limitation on the purchase of common 
stocks, and (c) allocation by insurance com- 
panies of investment income on an average 
portfolio basis. 

With the Equitable playing a leading role, 
the imcome tax discrimination was largely 
removed in 1959. 

As to investment restrictions, vigorous 
efforts are now being made in several States, 
with definite results in some, to secure statu- 
tory authority to establish separate accounts 
for pension funds with wide investment lati- 
tude. The Equitable is very active in seeking 
such legislation in New York. 

Finally, a number of the leading insur- 
ance companies have changed their methods 
of allocating investment income for surplus 
distribution or rate credit purposes. The 
new practice specifically recognizes the ex- 
tent to which the financial operations of a 
particular pension contract contribute to 
money newly available for investment. This 
method has come to be known as the “in- 
vestment year” or “new money” method. 
The effect is that a pension contract, 
as it shares in distributable surplus or re- 
ceives rate credits, obtains the benefit of 
investment rates on new money in a manner 
essentially the same as if the employer's 
pension funds were in a separate trusteed 
fund. The Equitable, having secured all the 
necessary approvals from the New York State 
Insurance Department, will be using this 
method for surplus distribution purposes in 
recognizing the results of investment opera- 
tions of calendar years 1962 and beyond. 

These several changes and trends, when 
fully effective, will serve to put banks and 
insurance companies on essentially an equal 
competitive level and thus permit a fair 
rivalry as to which funding agency can do 
the best investment job. We in the life in- 
surance industry have no doubt as to an 
answer in our favor. 

(3) Research—The successful functioning 
of private pension programs is vita] to our 
national welfare. To this end, it is im- 
portant that competent research groups, in- 
dependent of government, continue to ex- 
amine these programs. One important study 
has just been completed (except for one 
phase to appear in a few months). This 
study, which has been underway for about 
3 years, was sponsored by the re- 
search council of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce and was devoted to 
an examination of the security of private 

plan expectations. Four aspects 
were studied: (a) legal protection of ex- 
pectation, (b) legal status of rights, (c) im- 
pact of administrative processes, and (d) 
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impact of actuarial processes and responsi- 
bilities. Also, an all-encompassing appraisal, 
entitled “Fulfilling Pension Expectations,” 
was written by Project Director Dr. Dan 
McGill, and includes his personal recom- 
mendations as to means of enhancing pension 
security. Although one would not expect 
universal agreement with its findings and 
recommendations, the study is a most valu- 
able addition to pension literature. My im- 
mediate purpose is only to mention it in 
this brief survey. I do urge you to place all 
five volumes of this study in your libraries, 
but, most important, take them out of your 
library for study. 

B. PUBLIC PENSION PROGRAM—OASDI SYSTEM 


(1) OASDI Data: Here are some up-to- 
date facts relating to our OASDI system. 

1. Membership as of January 1, 1962: 59 
million active workers and 9.6 million re- 
tired workers (excluding survivor benefi- 
ciaries) . 

2. Payments to old-age recipients in 1961: 
about $9.6 billion, which is 80 percent of 
total payments of $12 billion. Non-old-age 
recipients include survivors of workers and 
the disabled. 

3. As of January 1, 1962, the OASDI trust 
funds amounted to about $22 billion— 
roughly 2 years’ payments. 

4. The present worth, discounted at 3 per- 
cent interest, of benefits and expenses with 
respect to present members is $625 billion; 
present worth of future scheduled taxes with 
respect to such members is $282 billion, 
which, with the trust funds of $22 billion, 
leaves a difference of $321 billion—an average 
of $4,679 per member. In terms of private 
pension plan financing, this is the value of 
unearned increments for present members. 

5. In the aggregate, the scheduled taxes 
(employee and employer) with respect to 
present members are worth about 45 percent 
of the benefits these members will receive. 
In contrast, the scheduled taxes with re- 
spect to new entrants are worth about 167 

t of their benefits. 

6. Under the 1961 act, a constant tax rate 
of 5.56 percent is required to support bene- 
fits for new entrants. Also, an additional 
constant rate of tax of 3.72 percent (total of 
9.28 percent) is required as the equivalent 
of interest on a nonexistent fund of $321 bil- 
lion; i.e., this additional tax is needed to 
pay benefits to present and many future 
recipients simply because the taxes payable 
in to them will not have been, in 
the private funded plan sense, sufficient to 
pay for their benefits. 

7. Under the 1961 act, interest on the 
present Trust Funds will cover only about 
2 percent of the cost of benefit and expenses. 
This figure was close to 3 percent under the 
1956 act. Under present scheduled taxes 
and benefits, the long-term support from 
interest on prospective funds will be 4 per- 
cent to 5 percent of benefits contrasted with 
the support from interest earnings of a ma- 
ture funded private plan of 40 percent to 50 
percent. Thus OASDI financing may be said 
to be 90 percent “pay-as-you-go” and 10 per- 
cent “full reserve.” 

8. The following table shows the critical 
age for a new entrant at which the value of 
scheduled taxes (employee and employer) 
would be about 100 percent of the value of 
benefits. These ages may be considered rep- 
resentative of the age at which the value of 
a general increase in benefits would match 
the value of a corresponding increase in 
taxes. Below these ages, the relationship is 
unfavorable to the member of the plan, and 
above, it is favorable. 


Myers, Robert J., Chief Actuary, Social 
Security Administration. “Balance Sheet 
Cost Analysis of OASDI System,” memo- 
randum of Jan. 18, 1962. 
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Entry age at which value of future sched- Inc., relating to both private and public 


uled taxes is about 100 percent of value 
of benefits * 


Average monthly 
earnings 
Marital status 


Study No. 50, December 
istration, Division of the Actuary. Ages derived from 
tables 10-12, 


For a typical case of a married man with 
two children, the critical age would appear 
to be around 40, 

(2) Competition of OASDI with private 
pension plans and individual insurance and 
annuity contracts. The United States is the 
only country in the world that is financing 
a social insurance program solely by a pay- 
roll tax that is split 50-50 between employee 
and employer. Other countries have either 
support from general revenues or a larger 
share from employers, or both. What is 
likely to develop in the future where we have 
one system of old-age benefits that is fi- 
nanced with very little reliance on interest 
earnings and another—funded private pen- 
sion plans—where there is great reliance on 
interest earnings, with consequent substan- 
tially lower costs? As I have indicated else- 
where, the 80 percent of social security taxes 
properly allocable to old-age benefits with 
respect to the new employees of a company 
would provide under a private funded plan 
old-age benefits that are 150 to 200 percent 
of those under the OASDI program. (The 
interest earnings assumption is 344 percent. 
Since actual interest earnings would prob- 
ably be significantly more, the advantage 
in practice would be greater than indicated.) 
Also, the OASI taxes with respect to a young 
man with two children (disability taxes and 
benefits excluded) could provide under indi- 
vidual insurance and annuity contracts sig- 
nificantly greater life insurance (survivor 
benefits) and old-age income for himself 
and his wife than are available under the 
OASI program. Employers, union leaders, 
and purchasers of individual insurance are 
very much market oriented in this country 
as to the costs of pensions, insurance, and 
so forth. They are increasingly aware of 
these costs provided by private voluntary 
agencies. As the relative costs of the type 
cited become better and more widely known, 
we should be prepared for increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the social security tax 
burden. 

The situation has been aggravated in a 
most serious way by the depiction of the 
OASDI system as greatly similar to private 
insurance and not as a system of social 
insurance, under the relation of taxes to 
benefits is in no way like the relation of 
premiums to benefits under private insur- 
ance. Under social insurance there is and 
must be a broad socialization of costs, not 
only between the members of one generation, 
but also between different generations; i.e. 
the taxes with respect to active workers, in 
the main, support the current aged. 

C. Research relating to both public and 
private pensions. I also wish to bring to 
your attention some important research by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, 


Peterson, Ray M., “How To Preserve Our 
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pensions. It is described in these words in 
the 4ist annual report of the bureau un- 
der the heading, “The Impact of Public and 
Private Pension Systems on Saving and In- 
vestment”: 

“This study of the economics of pensions, 
directed by Roger F. Murray, is now in its 
3rd year and some of the major areas of 
investigation have been fully explored. There 
remains the task of integrating the find- 
ings, some of which are discussed below, 
into a comprehensive view of the economic 
implications of the present and prospective 
pension structure. 

“One of the major questions with which 
the study is concerned is this: What differ- 
ence does it make, in economic terms, 
whether public or private pension programs 
take over an increasing share of responsi- 
bility for providing retirement benefits in 
the years ahead? This broad question can 
be approached most effectively on the basis 
of a distinction between the economic effects 
of transfer payments (redistributive effects) , 
which predominate in most of the public 
programs, and the economic effects of ac- 
cumulations (saving effects), which pre- 
dominate in the programs for the employees 
of Government and private industry. A log- 
ical sequence for the development of the 
study, therefore, is (1) an examination of 
the present and prospective pension struc- 
ture, (2) an analysis of the redistributions 
of income which take place through differ- 
ent programs, (3) the implications for ag- 
gregate saving in the economy, and (4) the 
impact on investment and the capital mar- 
Kets of fund accumulations. 

“As to the impact on aggregate saving, 
it is reported that the net increase in na- 
tional saving is probably a high proportion 
of the growth in pension funds. The evi- 
dence for this conclusion is that employers’ 
and employees’ contributions do not on the 
whole substitute for other forms of personal 
saving (though under certain circumstances 
they may), and the reduction in Federal 
income tax revenues from the exemption of 
pension contributions and from 
leads to other taxes that possibly reduce cor- 
porate saving by only a modest fraction of 
the growth in pension funds.” 

Thus, we have this preliminary finding 
that private pension funds have been an im- 
portant source of additional saving. 

Prof. John J. Carroll, of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, who is conducting the NBER study 
of the redistributive effects of transfer pay- 
ments under Federal governmental pension 
programs, published a study in 1960 which 
concluded that the OASDI system produced 
significant inflationary effects in recent 
years because of the greater marginal pro- 
pensity of recipients to spend. He also 
wrote: 

“The new situation is highly significant. 
It gives us a foretaste of things to come. 
The program is creating inflationary pres- 
sures of the type which we may expect later 
under any of the alternate methods of fi- 
nancing studied here.“ 

For the 4 years 1959 through 1962, actual 
and estimated OASDI operations show social 
security taxes of $46.4 billion and bene- 
fits, expenses, and railroad retirement 
financial interchange totaling $50.6 billion 
(22d Annual Report of Board of Trustees of 
OASDI Trust Funds). This $4.2 billion of 
excess outlays would appear to be an addi- 
tional inflationary influence that supple- 
ments the greater spending proclivity of 
recipients identified by Professor Carroll. 


*Carroll, John J., “Alternative Methods of 
Financing Old-Age Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance,” Michigan Governmental Study 
No. 38, Institute of Public Administration, 
the University of Michigan, 1960. 
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III. Production —Old-age income—pen- 
sions—for the 25 million people who will be 
aged 65 and over in 1980 must be provided 
by establishing claims on the production 
of that time. This can be done in two ways: 
(1) By legislated transfer of income from 
producers to the aged nonproducers: ie., 
through the OASDI system, and (2) by an 
effective savings process that increases fu- 
ture productivity im a free enterprise 
economy. A proper balance is vital to our 
national economic health. 

In a statement before a Senate subcom- 
mittee, Prof. Roger F. Murray gave this in- 
teresting analysis of how current savings 
can be translated into legitimate claims on 
future productivity: 

“A public or private pension plan which 
invests an excess of contributions over bene- 
fits in productive capital formation con- 
tributes, as do other saving institutions, to 
economic growth and a rising standard of 
living. Everyone shares in these cur- 
rently; they are not reserved for the future 
to honor the claims which we call pensions. 
When I retire in 1979, I shall cease con- 
tributing to current output and start pre- 
senting my claims to the goods and services 
produced in that year and in subsequent 
years. Presumably, someone else will be 
willing to forgo current consumption in 
order to provide for his future and will take 
over my claims in exchange for a portion of 
his current output. 

“For this to work out so that my pension 
claims have a command over real goods and 
services which satisfy my needs and wants, 
it is essential that three conditions be met: 

“First, my productively employed fellow 
citizen must be willing to take my place as 
a saver because he has confidence in the 
process of saving and investment. 

“Second, in the interim period my saving 
must have been employed as productively 
as possible so that there will be an abun- 
dance of goods and services to share with 
me and the other people who have ceased 
to contribute to current output. 

“Third, and underlying both of the pre- 
ceding conditions, the general level of prices 
must remain reasonably stable over long 
periods of years. 

“Otherwise, confidence will be lost in the 
saving and investment process and I shall 
find that my pension gives me command over 
very little real output. 

“The key questions, therefore, are: (1) 
How the pie of real resources is divided be- 
tween the active and the retired; and (2) 
the size of the pie. It is clear that the vol- 
ume of pension payments under public and 
private pension programs will increase much 
more rapidly in the years ahead than we can 
expect real output to grow. In other words, 
the fraction of the year’s pie going to the re- 
tired will be increasing. However, if the size 
of the pie is enough larger each year, the re- 
mainder may still grow; the active contribu- 
tors to current production may still be re- 
ceiving more in the way of rewards for their 
efforts. 

“The productivity of the investments made 
with funds accumulated in public and pri- 
vate pension systems becomes crucially im- 
portant, then, in our appraisal of the func- 
tioning of these arrangements.” 

Per Jacobsson, eminent international 
economist, had this to say recently regard- 
ing the interrelationships of “mutual aid” 
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or the operations of a state welfare system 
and a competitive market economy: 

“It is a question of combining mutual aid 
with effective competition, while at the same 
time creating conditions which permit a 
variety in the mode of life. There are great 
advantages to be gained if one can do so, 
but certain dangers to guard against. Large 
industrial and labor organizations may seek 
to exclude effective competition. Mutual 
aid may become so costly that the economy 
is crippled by the load it has to carry, di- 
minishing the incentives to further efforts. 
This will probably be the case where aid is 
extended all along the line, even to those 
who can afford to make provision for con- 
tingencies out of their own—nowadays gen- 
erally much better—earnings, either directly 
or through insurance. 

“Another danger is that egalitarian tend- 
encies may limit too much the scope for 
diversity. While, quite rightly, the demands 
of social responsibility are more fully rec- 
ognized today, and countries have taken 
positive action in many fields, there is dan- 
ger in establishing society on such a basis 
that the result is, at best, a high level of 
mediocrity. I personally believe that a pro- 
nounced emphasis on equality may easily 
lead to economic stagnation, and thus before 
long to a lowering of the standard of living 
for all income groups. Those countries that 
give sufficient scope to free enterprise and 
diversity and permit the operation of free 
market forces will fare best economically, 
and will consequently be best able to im- 
prove the general conditions for their people 
and provide proper social security. And I 
must emphasize once again how dangerous 
it is if the welfare system is such that it is 
allowed to impede the adjustments needed 
for continued economic progress. Surely it 
is not beyond the capacity of men to com- 
bine freedom for market forces and a variety 
in the mode of life with provision of social 
security for those in need. Some may wish 
to go further—to insure a broader partici- 
pation in what has been called “the affluent 
society”"—but looking around the world as 
it is today, it would already be a great step 
forward if better conditions could be secured 
for those whose needs are still very inade- 
quately met. Improved standards for the 
many can be obtained in a wide field by the 
operation of the market system, with grad- 
ually increasing wages, and more extensive 
fringe benefits, without direct intervention 
by government.” 

Also, he emphasized the importance of 
savings in these words: 

“But without a ready flow of savings no 
economic progress can be sustained.” 

Another economist Wilhelm Röpke, who 
has an international reputation and has been 
called the architect of the economic policy 
of the West German Government, has this 
to say about the financing of old-age bene- 
fits. He observes that: 

“The argument is sometimes adduced * * * 
that a compulsory state system of social se- 
curity has a great advantage over self-provi- 
dence in that it does not require prior capi- 
tal accumulation and needs to raise only the 
currently necessary means each year, thereby 
living from hand to mouth. Is this not 
much cheaper, it is said, and does it not, 
therefore, make possible much more compre- 
hensive and generous social benefits for the 
masses? 


eè Jacobsson, Per, Chairman of the Execu- 
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“This simple procedure, which has been 
called the pay-as-you-go method, is in fact 
applicable also to mutual aid in smaller 
groups, but on the large scale necessary for 

reserved 


However, this is anything but an advantage. 
It is not enough to appeal to the elementary 
principle that any social payments must, in 


3 circumstance 

stressed, and it adds an important qualifica- 
tion to an axiom we have mentioned before: 
the extent of current production is decisively 
influenced by previous investment, and un- 
less this investment is to have inflationary 
effects, it must as a general rule be covered 
by savings. 

“Therefore, a pension system resting on 
capital accumulation makes a considerable 
contribution to national capital formation 
as a determining factor of the national prod- 
uct. The system thus tends to increase the 
national fund of goods out of which the so- 
cial payments, translated imto goods, are 
made. A pay-as-you-go system, on the other 
hand, would stop up this source of capital 
formation and, unless a substitute can be 
found, hamper the growth of the social 
product.” 


I should like to add one more to my 
“cloud of great witnesses” who testify to 
the vital importance of savings and invest- 
ment as distinguished from redistribution 
of income by legislative fiat. Gabriel Hauge 
made this observation in a recent speech: 

“Investment tends to distribute income to 
the productive on the basis of economic con- 
tributions; it thereby serves the cause of 
growth. Charity tends to distribute income 
from the productive to the unproductive on 
the basis of need; its effect on growth is ob- 
viously different. Each has its proper place, 
but to confuse them leads to further con- 
fusion of economic with social equity, equity 
with equality, and production with distribu- 
tion.” 

We may now ask whether savings and in- 
vestment during the next 20 years will be 
sufficient to produce the economic growth 
necessary to provide for the increasing num- 
ber of elderly persons adequate claims on 
future productivity, along with other claims, 
and in dollars that have not depreciated. We 
find a discouraging answer in the recently 
published monumental study by Prof. Simon 
Kuznets of Harvard. James J. O'Leary, di- 
rector of economic research of the Life In- 
surance Association of America, in his 1961 
annual report, gave this summary of the 
Kuznets’ study, entitled “Capital in the 
American Economy: Its Formation and 
Financing.” 

“Kuznets’ monograph, just published, sets 
forth conclusions about capital formation 
and financing in the entire economy in the 
next 15 to 20 years in the light of perspective 
on the various forces which have in the 
past and are now influencing capital forma- 
tion and financing. The Kuznets report is 
an outstanding piece of work and contributes 
a great deal to our understanding of the 


the course of interest rates in the next 15 to 
20 years. Kuznets’ book will be widely re- 
garded as the outstanding work produced on 
capital formation and financing and the 
growth of the American economy. 


*Hauge, Gabriel, vice chairman of the 
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„Kuznets' findings may be summarized as 
follows: During the period since the Civil 
War there has been a significant decline in 
the ratio of the output of capital goods (in- 
dustrial plant and equipment, housing, com- 
mercial facilities, public improvements, etc.) 
to the total output of all goods and services. 
This is surprising in view of such forces 
since the Civil War as population growth, 
technological change, and others. Kuznets 
concludes that the available evidence sug- 
gests that the force which explains the de- 
clining rate of capital formation has been a 
longrun tendency for the national rate of 
saying to fall. A major reason for this has 
been the great expansion of Federal spend- 
ing which has required a corresponding in- 
crease in Federal revenues. The sharply ris- 
ing Federal revenue requirements have been 
met by placing a rising tax burden on indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes, with the over- 
all effect of cutting the Nation's rate of sav- 
ings. Kuznets holds that at the bottom of 
much of the rise in the general price level 
experience since the end of World War II 
has been the deficiency of saving relative to 
capital demands, and the fact that this gap 
has been filled by an expansion of the money 
supply. Kuznets indicates that if past 
trends continue, which he expects to be the 
case, capital demands will in the next 15 
years continue to run ahead of the supply 
of savings, inflationary pressures will per- 
sist, and interest rates will remain very firm. 
In a country so interested in obtaining a 
faster rate of economic growth, Kuznets’ 
analysis has tremendously important impli- 
cations for public policy. One of these is 
that it is highly important that Government 
policy be directed toward improving the rate 
of national saving.” 

I noted earlier that accumulations under 
private pension plans have constituted an 
important source of additional savings. We 
may also note that OASDI financing does 
not contribute to economic growth; it is a 
sterile source. Consequently, it is evident 
that great encouragement should be given to 
the growth of private programs (including 
programs for State and municipal employees 
where funds are invested in private in- 
dustry) and that the greatest restraint must 
be exercised in expanding old-age provisions 
under the OASDI system. 

IV. Prospects and proposals: In the light 
of this brief survey, we may ask what are the 
prospects of sound pension developments 
and what proposals do we believe will con- 
tribute to that end. 

As I have sought to envision the prospec- 
tive pension picture, its sound development, 
I believe, can well depend upon two impera- 
tives: 

1. A genuine, widespread understanding of 
the nature of our OASDI system, together 
with an appreciation and acceptance of the 
limited role it should play; and 

2. Asurge of savings, for which we need an 
urge for sayings, in the private sector of our 
economy, including, particularly, improved 
and more widespread advance funding of old- 
age income, medical care benefits, and life 
insurance. 

A. Misunderstanding of nature and pur- 
poses of OASDI system: There has been a 
widespread belief that the OASDI system 
is greatly similar to private voluntary insur- 
ance, This is a serious misunderstanding, 
which has hardly been discouraged by pub- 
lications and statements of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

In connection with the administration’s 
bill providing medical care for the aged 
financed by social security taxes (H.R. 4222, 
S. 909), I could cite statements made by 
leaders of both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, heard or read, some of which 
call social security financing a “savings” pro- 
gram, and others clearly imply that a fund 
is being built up for the individual’s particu- 
lar benefit. The fact is that, according to 
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Official Government estimates (‘Actuarial 
Study No. 52, table 3”) total taxes under H.R. 
4222 for years 1963-2000 would amount to 
$7014 billion and total benefits and expenses, 
672 ½ billion. Other experts have estimated 
benefit payments of $150 to $200 billion, 
How could this be possibly described as a 
savings plan or fund accumulation? 

The great hazard involved in this private 
insurance parallel is the expectation that 
there is a close actuarial relationship—a di- 
rect quid pro quo—between the taxes with 
respect to an individual and the benefits he 
will receive. The public must be made to 
understand that there is no relationship be- 
tween the taxes in respect to an individual 
and his benefits. Rather, there is a broad 
socialization of costs, not only within a gen- 
eration, but, most significantly, between 
generations. At the same time there must 
be general recognition of the idea that such 
broad socialization is fair and will be work- 
able only where the level of benefits is held 
to a basic floor of protection against want 
and destitution. 

The middle-aged and the oldsters must be 
given to understand that the cost of an in- 
crease in benefits is not covered by a cor- 
responding increase in taxes that they and 
their employers would pay but that an ad- 
ditional burden is placed on the young. 
Three aspects should be made clear to the 
young. 

The young must be mindful of three as- 
pects: 

1. A broad socialization of costs should 
be accepted as an appropriate feature of a 
programi instituted by society to cover a pre- 
sumptive need for protection against want 
and destitution; 

2. Social security financing does not re- 
lieve the young and their employers of the 
costs of providing increased benefits under 
the Social Security Act; and 

3. The young should resist vigorously (a) 
any amendments that would provide kene- 
fits for large segments of the aged who can 
provide for themselves and (b) amendments 
to provide for a level of cash benefits that 
goes beyond a basic floor of protection, 

If this education is not provided and the 
private insurance parallel continues to be 
dinned into the minds of the public, what 
is likely to happen? Will there be a demand 
for increase in benefits in 1963, 1966, and 
1968 when the tax rates go up to support 
just the present level of benefits? It may 
be noted that if earnings at all levels in- 
crease at an annual compound rate of 4 
percent to 1964 and 3 percent from 1965 to 
1980, and the present maximum wage base 
and benefit formula remains unchanged, it 
is probable that the tax rate of 7½ percent 
effective in 1963 could support benefits on 
a pay-as-you-go basis until 1980.5 Although 
voting motives are complex and diverse and 
do not spring from simple self-interest, 
should we consider whether there could be 
a clash between the voting power of the 
oldsters, those age 65 and over, and the 
voting power of the youngsters, those age 
21 to 35? By 1980, the voting proportion 
for oldsters increases from 14.6 percent to 
only 17.0 percent, while that of the young- 
sters increases from 29.6 percent to 35.4 
percent, In numbers, there will be 9 mil- 
lion more voting oldsters and 20 million 
more voting youngsters. If the voting age 
is reduced to 18, there will be 32 million 
more voting youngsters in 1980. Will a 
growing young electorate, as reflected in our 
“younging” population, faced with the high 
costs of education and raising a family, be 
un to pay high social security taxes 
foisted on it by a growing bloc of oldsters 
produced by the youthening phenomenon? 
Will this then create great pressures for 
support from general revenues—a door that, 
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if opened, could lead to further extravagant 
demands upon the social security system? 

The National Planning Association has 
projected an increase in average family in- 
come from about $6,800 in 1961 to $9,200 by 
1971. With this prospect of increased 
“affluence,” shouldn't the social security 
system, in its sole role of protecting against 
want and destitution, play a relatively de- 
creasing part in providing old-age needs? 

I recommend that this be achieved by 
freezing the present benefit formula and 
wage base. Then, if average real wages in- 
crease as mentioned earlier, more and more 
workers will qualify for the present maxi- 
mum ultimate primary amount of $127, the 
tax rate of 7½ percent effective in 1963 can 
be kept at that level for 15 years or more and 


a significant additional margin for savings 


will exist each year, ranging from $2.5 bil- 
lion in 1966 to $7 billion in 1980. 

I propose that educational institutions 
throughout the United States, such as this 
one and those represented here today, take 
definite measures to deeducate and reeducate 
the public along the lines indicated. 

There would then be a better prospect 
that the social security system would operate 
successfully within its proper area and that 
other instrumentalities providing old-age 
support would function far more effectively. 
Our social security system has come to have 
a vital place in our national economy but 
the great problem is to summon the neces- 
sary knowledge, wisdom, and political 
courage to keep it in its place. 

I have one more question with respect to 
social security financing. Is there a prospect 
that as automation and cybernation have 
their impact on our economy we will have to 
find ways by which our workers enjoy a prop- 
er share of national income through means 
other than salary and wages? Must we de- 
vise means by which more families derive 
a significant part of their income from their 
investment in the “machines” of produc- 
tion? (See “The Capitalist Manifesto,” 
Kelso and Adler.) If this does develop, will 
the payroll tax supporting the social 
security system be adequate? Will there 
have to be a social security tax on machines? 
The Railroad Retirement System is now in 
difficulty because of its reliance on a tax 
on payrolls that are not being maintained 
at the level originally assumed. 

B. Savings urge and surge-—The great im- 
portance of increased savings as a source 
of economic growth was attested to in my 
comments regarding production, Dr. Kuz- 
nets, in his study, gave this warning: 

“The demand for capital over the coming 
two and a half to three decades is likely 
to be large. The drains upon the national 
product for current consumption by govern- 
ments will continue to be proportionately 
sizable and may well rise. 

“High levels of consumption and the high 
secular propensity to consume by individuals 
and households are likely to continue. 

“Under the circumstances, the supply of 
voluntary savings may not be adequate. In- 
flatlonary pressures may well continue, with 
the result that part of the savings needed 
for capital formation and Government con- 
sumption will be extracted through this 
particular mechanism.“ 

Edward F. Denison, associate director of 
research of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, believes“ that adequate growth- 
stimulating measures depend mainly on in- 
creasing the overall amount of work done 
or shifting resources from consumption to 
investment. Without such drastic action, he 
doesn't expect growth to climb above the 
present trend. 

Although I am not qualified to get into 
this growthmanship debate, my economist 
associates in the Equitable tell me that the 
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President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
hopes to use monetary policy primarily as a 
stimulant to growth and plans to achieve 
stability by giving a larger and more dis- 
cretionary role to fiscal policy. The coun- 
cil believes interest rates should be kept as 
low as possible, consistent with the external 
demands imposed by our balance of inter- 
national payments. When a budgetary sur- 
plus has been created at a time of full em- 
ployment, the council suggests: 

“Under these circumstances, a surplus in 
the Federal budget plays the constructive 
role of adding to national saving and making 
resources available for investment.” 

Thus, they would promote savings through 
public channels, but do not mention the 
important role of increased savings in the 
private sector, particularly the savings of 
individuals and that achieved by the fund- 
ing of private pension plans and the opera- 
tions of life insurance companies. Mr. 
James F. Oates, Jr., president of the Equi- 
table, recently pointed out the vital role of 
life-insurance company investments.” 

“The life insurance industry, with assets 
of more than $126 billion, continues to hold 
the world’s largest portfolio of long-term in- 
vestments. Moreover, life insurance funds 
at work in all sectors of the American econ- 
omy, more than any other major source of 
savings capital, have demonstrated an ability 
to channel credit to a diversity of desirable 
uses. Too, the employment of these funds 
is constantly being adapted to the changing 
needs of a growing Nation, 

“Investments extended far beyond the fa- 
miliar fields of institutional investment. In 
addition to such traditional areas as in- 
dustrial development and farm and resi- 
dential mortgages, life insurance financing 
covers a wide range of economic activities 
extending from modern office buildings and 
small business expansion to urban renewal 
projects, research facilities, hospitals and 
educational institutions.” 

In his testimony before a Senate subcom- 
mittee cited earlier,“ Prof. Roger F. Murray 
emphasized the importance of a free, unim- 
peded flow of investments in these words: 

“I believe that the best results will be 
achieved if we give market forces and the 
market mechanism maximum freedom to 
perform their function of allocating real 
resources. Specifically, in relation to the 
investment of retirement system funds, this 
point of view suggests that we move in the 
direction of less rather than more kinds of 
specific and detailed regulation of investment 
powers. The history of our efforts to legis- 
late investment judgment is one of dismal 
failure. I would advocate support of the 
recommendations of the CED Commission on 
Money and Credit ‘to provide greater flex- 
ibility for portfolio investment’ and ‘in- 
creased mobility of funds’ by relaxing the 
restrictions on the loans and investments of 
banks and other financial institutions.” 

He concludes: 

“Stable prices, productive investment for 
economic growth and restraint in the print- 
ing of claims to future output are the 
ingredients of a socially and economically 
desirable pension structure for the future.” 

It is clear to me that an enhanced urge to 
save with a consequent surge of savings is 
vitally necessary for our future economic 
health and to enable us to make sound provi- 
sion for the future elderly. A stable dollar 
and interest rates established by a free mar- 
ket are basic requisites. In addition to pro- 
posals implicit in my foregoing remarks, I 
propose the following measures or principles: 

(1) Tax incentives: 

1. Enactment of H.R. 10, which would 
encourage the self-employed to fund pen- 
sions for themselves and their employees. 


See footnote on p. 13021. 
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2. Deduction as a business expense of em- 
ployer contributions that are irrevocably 
dedicated to advance funding of life and 
health insurance benefits for the years after 
age 65. Congressman CURTIS of Missouri in- 
troduced a bill on February 7, 1962, H.R. 
10117, which would authorize provision of 
medical care benefits under “qualified” 
pension plans. 

3. Relaxation of rules for deduction allow- 
ances for employer private pension plan con- 
tributions, instead of additional restrictions 
which, it is rumored, are under consideration 
by the Treasury Department. 

4. Restraint at both the Federal and State 
level in taxing thrift institutions of all kinds, 
and without discrimination. 

5. Study of measures that will provide 
additional tax incentives to encourage 
vesting of benefits derived from employer 
contributions and to eliminate the dis- 
couragement of contributory plans. 

(2) Tax disincentive: Include social se- 
curity benefits in taxable income in order to 
eliminate the unwarranted attractiveness of 
these benefits to higher income classes. 

(3) Research: As a continuance of the re- 
search I have described, further research ac- 
tivities should be encouraged, particularly by 
grants from private foundations. I endorse 
the following suggestions recently made: 

“There is * * a need for cooperative 
well-balanced analyses and appraisals under 
the coordinated guidance of leaders in dif- 
ferent fields to try to identify and agree on 
the strong points of our private plan com- 
plex and the weaknesses, if any, which should 
be corrected so it can serve the best interests 
of employers, employees, and our free society. 

“Since private plans, as well as Govern- 
ment plans, operate in a dynamic economy 
and society, a strong case may be argued that 
such analysis and appraisal be made a regu- 
lar practice at periodic intervals, so that they 
will continue to carry out effectively their 
purposes and objectives. 

“A major, but by no means the only, 
reason [for such studies] is the function 
of private plans in helping to generate 
sound economic growth through capital 
investment." 

“There is need for more sustained study 
of the effective social security and social wel- 
fare programs on both economic instability 
and economic growth. 

“Further analysis of the comparative eco- 
nomic and social effects of public and private 
benefit programs would be fruitful. More 
study is needed also of the combined effect 
of such programs not only on aggregate 
savings but on the changing structure of 
savings and the savings patterns of different 
groups and on the asset position of the aged 
and of individuals and families at different 
income levels.“ 

I hope that these few observations will 
stimulate you to do your part in determining 
how best our people may properly obtain 
pensions in old age from production of oth- 
ers after they, as aged persons, have left the 
labor force. 

I have a personal note, During my busi- 
ness career, I have been privileged to be 
associated with the building up of 84 billion 
of pension funds in my company which are 
not only contributing to the productivity 
of our Nation but also constitute a great 
bulwark of old-age protection for a million 


un Hohaus, R. A., senior vice president and 
chief actuary, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. “Retirement Income Protection: Private 
Responsibility? Public Responsibility?” ad- 
dress before 48d midwinter Trust Confer- 
ence, American Bankers Association, New 
York, Feb. 6, 1962. 

33 Burns, Eveline M., et al., A Research 
Program for the Social Security Administra- 
tion,” Report of Advisory Group to the Com- 
missioner of Social Security, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, August 1961. 
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workers, I hope you will pardon me, and 
even understand me, if I quite brazenly 
enjoy a certain sense of a business life well 
spent. But much more can and must be 
done. I expect to have a share in that, too. 

I shall close with this philosophical obser- 
vation by Gabriel Hauge,’ which may serve 
to guide us: 

“The ability to sacrifice the momentary 
present for a more durable future is a trait 
of character which marks the civilized man. 
Thinking and working ahead has been natu- 
ral for Americans, with their faith in 
progress. 

“When the individual is responsible for his 
fate, he tends to take the long view. He 
weighs the consequences of his choices, or- 
ders his priorities, and acts accordingly. 
Starting with a sense of duty to himself, he 
learns self-discipline. But when he dele- 
gates his welfare to the community, he tends 
to multiply his claims and assert his rights 
with little concern for costs. His interests 
come into conflict with the claims of others 
to the limited resources available to the 
state. 

“Individuals severally hoping to get with- 
out giving through manipulation of the state 
only substitute political coercion for self- 
discipline.” 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT? 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
suming today the insertion of an impor- 
tant series of articles on the State De- 
partment by a nationally recognized 
journalist, Everett S. Allen, of the New 
Bedford Standard-Times. The first 
article in this eight-part series, entitled 
What's Wrong With the State Depart- 
ment?” was put in the Recorp prior to 
the holiday. 

These reports are the result of some 18 
months of investigation and research. 
They throw a critical new light on the 
operations and policymaking machinery 
of the agency primarily responsible for 
the formulation of our cold war foreign 
policy. They will be of particular signifi- 
cance at this time, in view of pending 
congressional action on foreign assist- 
ance legislation. 

In the first article Mr. Allen declares 
that we are losing the cold war, despite 
the efforts of the State Department to 
gloss over the glaring, undeniable truth 
that communism continues its advance. 
In the two installments I am inserting 
today, he discusses the Department’s 
“executive hodgepodge,” and events 
that led to the Castro takeover of Cuba. 

I urge my colleagues to read and care- 
fully consider these and subsequent ar- 
ticles in this highly important series. 
Wuat’s WRONG WITH THE STATE DEPART- 

MENT—II: EXECUTIVE HODGEPODGE Fons 

ACTION ON POLICY 

(By Everett S. Allen) 


WasuHINGTON.—Even if there were no 
security risks in the State Department, the 


8 See footnote on p. 13021. 
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administrative hodgepodge would 
things up,” according to the man whose 
4-year effort helped to eliminate some of 
1,400 such risks. In an exclusive interview 
only a few days before his death in Novem- 
ber 1961, Robert Walter Scott McLeod, ad- 
ministrator of the Department's Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs from 1953 to 
1957, told this writer: “I would almost bet 
it isn’t that we make bad policy. It's that 
we have no policymaking procedure except 
that based on the lowest common denomi- 
nator at which we can get an agreement after 
a series of endless conferences.” 

McLeod, a former FBI agent and later U.S. 
Ambassador to Ireland, asserted: One 
strong-willed person can prevent policy be- 
cause it’s considered unthinkable in State to 
go up to the next echelon unless you have 
perfect agreement. 

“This makes error possible even 
with the best people. The ban on ‘divided 
position’ began when the generals came into 
Government, specifically beginning with 
Marshall (Gen. George C. Marshall, post- 
war Secretary of State under Truman). Ike 
also contributed a great deal to this. With 
him, it was almost a criminal offense to bring 
a divided opinion to him. He wanted it all 
on one page and either yes or no, so a good 
many people just wound up mechanically 
doing nothing.” 

A PRESIDENTIAL JOB 


McLeod concluded, “This is a Presidential 
job. If we ever get a President who under- 
stands it, it will be ripped wide open. 

“The President now has such authority on 
the books as he needs to revise the State 
Department by, among other things, cutting 
it down to size. (It now numbers 22,000 
employees.) 

“President Eisenhower once asked former 
President Hoover for advice at the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York, right after the for- 
mer was elected. Mr. Hoover said, ‘While 
you still control Congress, overhaul the State 
Department. Reorganize the department so 
it can operate; you must cut it down, weed 
it out, and until it is done, no President ever 
again will control the executive branch of 
the United States.’ 

“Ike didn’t do it. No President ever has, 
although Mr. Hoover tried, and F.D.R. threw 
out his recommendations.” 

General Eisenhower may have wished later 
that he had done it. 


CLUB PERPETUATED 


A former U.S. ambassador said to me, “Loy 
Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration under Eisenhower, made 
classic mistakes in attempting to perpetuate 
‘the club’ in the State Department but Ike 
and Dulles were disinterested. Many dip- 
lomatic careerists set the importance of con- 
tinmance of control over most other factors.” 

In support of Mr. McLeod’s theory of ad- 
ministrative hodgepodge,” the following ex- 
amples are offered of what might be termed 
mistakes by default, undesirable results pro- 
duced because State Department action was 
not taken, or not taken soon enough: 

Povl Bang-Jensen, formerly a member of 
the Danish Foreign Service, was well known 
to State Department Foreign Service officers. 
Bang-Jensen’s death has been the subject of 
lengthy and inconclusive studies to deter- 
mine whether he committed suicide as the 
New York police reported or was murdered 
by Soviet agents because he knew too much, 

From November 1956 Bang-Jensen tried to 
see Allen W. Dulles, then chief of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, to tell him the Soviet 
Union had infiltrated the high command of 
the U.N. as well as U.S. intelligence, possibly 
the CIA itself. Dulles was unaware of Bang- 
Jensen’s efforts until May 3, 1957. 


SIMPLE SUGGESTION NEEDED 


The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee, which found no fault with CIA or FBI 


“foul 
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efforts in this episode, commented, “Since 
this was a highly sensitive matter involving 
the U.N., both the CIA and FBI took the 
stand they could not act without higher au- 
thorization from the State Department. 

“The only action called for was a simple 
suggestion from State to Mr. Dulles that he 
listen to what Bang-Jensen had to say. 

“But for some reason, this suggestion was 
not forthcoming. The result was that noth- 
ing was done. From the standpoint of na- 
tional security, the entire record in dealing 
with Bang-Jensen’s request must be con- 
sidered a lamentable example of procrasti- 
nation and indecision, 

“Matters such as this cannot be permitted 
to wait for months or even weeks before a 
simple decision is made to receive the in- 
formation.” 

OVERSTAFFED? 


The real poser in the situation is this: 
If Bang-Jensen, who had personal contacts 
in State couldn’t get to first base, what kind 
of a tip on a threat to U.S. national security 
would the State Department take seriously? 

Senator Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, believes the State Department is the 
victim of “serious overstaffing,” even though 
Secretary of State Rusk pleads that “because 
of the pace of business, relatively junior 
officers are sending out telegrams on matters 
which before World War II might well have 
gone to the Secretary himself.” 

JaCKSON, apparently not much impressed, 
said, “many (State Department) offices have 
reached * * * the point where the quantity 
of staff reduces the quality of product.” 

In any event, whether overworked, under- 
worked, or simply incompetent, State De- 
partment personnel also fell down on the 
job preparing the now-classic American re- 
sponse to the aid memoire on Berlin given 
to President Kennedy by the Soviet Premier 
on June 4, 1961. 


TOOK 43 DAYS 


This memoire also was given to the British 
and French Foreign Offices at the same time. 
It contained nothing new, but for effective 
propaganda value, it required a quick and 
eloquent answer. The British and French 
Governments prepared theirs and then lan- 
guished in frustration waiting for the United 
States to do likewise. Forty-three days later, 
after more than a dozen persons in State 
had done nothing else for a month and a 
half but conjure up a ponderous and tor- 
tured rehash of what had been said before, 
the United States produced its official reply, 
It was too long and too late and President 
Kennedy was doubly chagrined because a 
member of his White House staff had put to- 
gether a month before a suggested response 
that was sharper and more effective by far. 
As for our allies, they considered our effort 
in this situation worthless. 

A former Under Secretary of State, loyal 
to the career diplomat system, suggested to 
me that Foreign Service officers are “only 
agents of the administration,” but our ex- 
perience with Fidel Castro suggests this is 
not necessarily so. In other words, the ad- 
ministration may or may not know what is 
going on within the State Department. 


Intelligence reports from the CIA and FBI 


and other intelligence agencies in 1955, 1956, 
1957, and 1958 indicated Castro was at least 
pro-Communist. (Castro seized power in 
Cuba in January 1959.) By 1958, reports 
from the U.S. Embassy in Mexico, where 
Castro prepared his invasion force showed 
increasing indications of communism and 
procommunism surrounding Fidel. 

Robert C. Hill, then U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico, is on record under oath as reveal- 
ing that such reports were sent to the State 
Department and never got to the upper 
echelons. 

Hill recalled to me: “We sent in plenty 
of reports, but the decision had been made 
down at the lower level, in the corridors of 
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the State Department, that Batista (Castro’s 
pro-United States, anti-Communist prede- 
cessor) had to go. 

“In the spring of 1957, I said to Earl Smith, 
who went to Cuba as ambassador, ‘You are 
assigned to Cuba to preside over the down- 
fall of Batista. You must be very careful, 
because if you are not, your reputation will 
be destroyed.’ Several Foreign Service peo- 
ple refused to go with him, because they 
knew Castro was coming into power, and 
they had young children and did not want 
to become involved.” 


SIDETRACKED 


A representative of the FBI stated privately 
it was his understanding that reports con- 
cerning Castro’s Communist affiliations had 
“not reached the upper echelon of the De- 
partment of State,” although they had been 
transmitted. Hill said he was told they were 
“sidetracked at the desk level.” 

Despite congressional inquiry and much 
public attention, if it is known who “side- 
tracked” them, this never has been made 
public and those in a position to “sidetrack” 
them have been promoted and/or trans- 
ferred, but in no case, fired, 

It also is a fact that some months after 
Castro assumed power, Secretary of State 
Herter consulted J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the FBI, regarding Castro’s Communist 
associations, stating nothing of this sort had 
been brought to his attention. 

Hoover informed Herter that the FBI had 
been sending reports of this nature to the 
State Department for approximately 4 years. 


SENATORS NOTIFIED 


In this connection, it is not generally 
known that former Ambassador Hill last 
June informed the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the existence of such docu- 
ments which had been sent to the State 
Department. Hill referred specifically to an 
intelligence report of June 1959 supporting 
the point of view that Castro was a Com- 
munist or controlled by Communists, to a 
cable from Pentagon intelligence in Septem- 
ber 1960 stating there was allegedly a pro- 
Castro cell in the US. Embassy at Havana, 
and to other documents indicating Castro’s 
Red connections. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee asked the State Department for copies 
of these documents. 

As of June 18, 1 year later, the committee 
still had not received them, the State 
Department presumably having invoked 
“executive privilege.” 

There were other methods of “sidetrack- 
ing” information, too. 

In April 1959 there was a meeting of 
U.S. Ambassadors in San Salvador, a prin- 
cipal purpose of which was to present to the 
Organization of American States evidence of 
Castro’s ties to communism. Those present 
produced a communique over which Ambas- 
sador Hill and Philip W. Bonsal, then U.S. 
Ambassador to Cuba (now recently resigned 
as Ambassador to Morocco), clashed. Bon- 
sal felt no reflections should be cast on 
Castro. Hill said the communique con- 
tained nothing but platitudes. 

GET RID OF HILL 

After the conference, Bonsal said to 
Thomas Whelan, then Ambassador to Nica- 
ragua, Lou have influence in the Republi- 
can National Committee. I hope you will 
utilize that influence to get rid of Hill. 
(Hill eventually did “quit in discourage- 
ment” and now is a member of the New 
Hampshire State Legislature.) 

Soon after the conference, Hill wrote to 
Roy Rubottom, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin-America, asking for a tape 
recording of the meeting. 

Rubottom said there was no tape record- 
ing and perhaps there was not, but there was 
a tape-recording machine in the room where 
the conference was held. 
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Instead, Rubottom sent to Hill a written 
transcript, of which Hill said, “It was a very 
inaccurate report as far as my position was 
concerned.” 

Hill, who described Rubottom as “a friend 
for whom I have high regard,” wrote Ru- 
bottom that if the transcript or a report 
from the conference was submitted to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, “at 
least 10 to 14 corrections should be ap- 
plied * * * as wherein your minutes have 
been whitewashed and I will not be a party 
to it.” 

Hill never received any reply to the letter 
and does not know to this day whether the 
Senate committee ever received the minutes. 
Wuat’s WRONG. WITH THE STATE DEPART- 

MENT?—III; CASTRO TAKEOVER AIDED IN 

UNITED STATES 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

WASHINGTON.—A former top-ranking U.S. 
career diplomat, known the world over, as- 
serted privately that it was Milton Eisen- 
hower who pressured the U.S. Government 
into putting Fidel Castro into power in 
Cuba. Said the State Department veteran, 
defending his colleagues of the Foreign Sery- 
ice, “They are basically conservative, but 
when idealistic leftwingers mobilize the 
press and Congress, when an uninformed 
public remains principally silent, then what 
should be a diplomatic situation emerges as 
a political pressure problem.” 

Assigning this role to Dr. Eisenhower is 
not unreasonable. Secretary of State Dulles 
conceded in 1956 that Milton's recommenda- 
tions “have constituted the basis of our 
policy toward Latin America.” Two days 
before, Ike had said Milton “never had a 
hand” in making foreign policy, but this 
apparent Ike-Dulles conflict is probably just 
a matter of semantics. 

PRESSURE SOMEWHERE 

In any event, there is increasing evidence 
Dr. Milton frowned upon Batista because he 
was a dictator and believed the legend that 
Fidel was a champion of the people. As 
recently as last April 2, Milton “urged the 
U.S. public to realize that its attitude to- 
ward Castro has changed more than that of 
many Latin Americans” so perhaps he still 
thinks so. 

Certainly there was some pressure from 
somewhere. 

Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo, former Cu- 
ban prime minister and twice president of 
the U.N. Security Council during the Batista 
regime, derives no pleasure in recalling why 
he now lives in exile: 

“Milton Eisenhower,” said the fiery little 
diplomat, ‘‘was the adviser on Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, having power that really was the 
responsibility of the President. 

“This was incredible to us, because Dr. 
Milton could not speak French, Spanish or 
Portuguese, the languages of Latin America 
and he was, before his appointment, never in 
Latin America 1 single day. Yet suddenly, 
he was adviser to the President and as the 
newspapers said, an ‘expert’ on the subject.” 

TELLS OF WARNING 

“He seemed very to the left to us. He 
helped in favor of Castro and against Batista. 
Batista was a dictator, Latin American style, 
but a friend to the United States. Castro 
is a dictator U.S.S.R. style, and an enemy of 
the United States. 

“As early as 1956, I warned Dulles, Lodge 
(Henry Cabot, U.S. Ambassador to the U.N.) 
and Rubottom (Roy Rubottom, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin America) against 
Castro. The proof I gave them was provided 
by the chief of police of Colombia in 1948, 
Alberto Nino, who published a book describ- 
ing at firsthand the Bogotoza' in Bogota.” 

Nino said this now-notorious rioting 
action “originated in Moscow” because the 
U.S.S.R. was afraid of the Inter-American 
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conference then in progress there, fearful 
lest the United States might produce for 
Latin American countries a plan similar to 
the Marshall plan. Gen. George C. Marshall 
was chief of the U.S. delegation to the con- 
ference. 

Nunez Portuondo asserted, “Nino said Cas- 
tro was in Bogota to direct the Bogotoza 
action in the place of a Russian Communist 
who didn’t go because Colombia refused to 
grant him a visa. Castro’s luggage, when 
searched by police, contained a Communist 
affiliation card, and a letter of congratula- 
tions in advance from Blas Roca, head of 
the Communist Party in Cuba.” 

FINALLY RECOGNIZED 

“After Castro came to power, I sent many 
memos to the State Department. After 2 
years more, they finally recognized that his 
Government was a Communist movement.” 

In 1957, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montana, now Senate majority lead- 
er, went to Secretary of State Dulles to ask 
him to appoint Republican Robert C. Hill, 
already a successful Ambassador to Latin 
America, to the then-vacant post of Secre- 
tary in charge of Latin American affairs. 

Hill, forthright and politically oriented 
moderately right of center, told Dulles: 
“Latin-American affairs are run from Balti- 
more by Milt Eisenhower (Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower is president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) and he doesn’t want me. I am not 
on his team.” 

Hill refused to accept the post because of 
its tleup with Milton. Dulles and Ike were 
“disturbed” by Hill’s remark and eventually 
the former assigned Hill as Ambassador to 
Mexico. Mr. Rubottom was given the Latin- 
American post. 


NO GOP MONOPOLY 


It is fruitless and inescapably saddening 
now to wonder whether Hill, tough, diplo- 
matically able and anti-Castro from the be- 
ginning, might have been able to produce a 
happier result in Cuba had he taken the post, 
pressures from Dr. Milton Eisenhower not- 
withstanding. 

Of course, the Republicans have no mo- 
nopoly on this sort of thing. Richard Good- 
win, now Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, was initially ap- 
pointed adviser to President Kennedy on 
Latin-American affairs. Goodwin, only 29 
at the time of his appointment, never had 
set foot in Latin-America and couldn't speak 
Spanish, but he was reportedly “learning,” 
which put him one up on Dr. Eisenhower. 
Goodwin and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Presi- 
dential adviser, are credited with persuading 
President Kennedy and thus implictly the 
U.S. Government, to become a principal in 
the prisoner-tractor swap which was cyni- 
cally and almost casually proposed by Castro. 

Goodwin apparently conceived the partici- 
pation (including a committee of three 
Americans, one of which was Dr. Milton Ei- 
senhower) and the State Department never 
was consulted. The reaction of most Ameri- 
cans suggested they found the idea revolting. 

The late Scott McLeod, former State De- 
partment security administrator, spoke can- 
didly of pressures“ in and out of the De- 
partment: “A public servant’s decision is 
supposed to be in the best interests of the 
United States. Actually, it is more often in 
the best interests of the public servant. You 
can’t blame the little guys for doing this 
when the big guys are doing the same thing.” 


MEN OF INACTION 


“A French politician once said, ‘I must 
rush out to see which way the mob is going 
so that I can lead them.”. One of the worst 
things that can happen to you in Washing- 
ton is to become controversial. 
strongly security-minded, did.) 
ample, any polic going against Herb 
Matthews (of the New York Times), the Al- 
sops (Joseph and Stewart, columnists), or 
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Lippmann (Walter, columnist) would be out 
of his head. They wield tremendous power. 
“Career service spawns men of inaction. 
You can’t get into trouble if you do nothing.” 
A onetime State Department authority 
on the Far East compared the Cuba situa- 
tion to events in Korea. 

“Batista’s downfall,” he declared, was 
prepared similarly to that of Syngman Rhee, 
a project hammered at over the years by the 
idealistic left wing. Tragically, such efforts, 
although starting from different motives, 
tend to coincide with targets the Soviet also 
has picked out to destroy—Batista, Chiang 
Kai-shek, Rhee, Adenauer, Richard’ Nixon, De 
Gaulle, Franco, Salazar, Menderes, Tshombe, 
and many more. They all have one thing in 
common; They hate communism.” 


FALL FOR BUILDUP 


“Foreign Service personnel, of whom I have 
known literally hundreds, fall for this build- 
up, encouraged by information media and 
individuals whom it is professionally im- 
portant to heed. 

“Thus, the young Foreign Service officer 
goes to Korea, for example, and he is given 
to understand pretty well that it would be 
nice to have old man Rhee out of the way. 
Not that anything is done against. Rhee; it 
is just that nothing is done for him. We 
gave him no support. 

“I think Ike was unhappy about Rhee's 
going, but it was done from the inside rather 
than the outside, as was popularly sug- 
gested.” 

I asked my informant, who spent a pro- 
fessional lifetime in the State Department, 
why someone in the Foreign Service hadn't 
rebelled against the anti-Rhee squeeze“ if 
they really felt it was in the best U.S. in- 
terests to keep him in power. 

“If Walter Robertson had still been there 
(Robertson was Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, 1953-59) it wouldn't 
have happened, but his successors wanted 
to show a more liberal line—not consciously 
kowtowing to be popular, but year after year 
in State, the people not branded as liberal 
are slaughtered,” 


AFTER DRUMRIGHT 


“Now for example, Everett Drumright 
(then U.S. Ambassador to Formosa) is a 
strong anti-Communist and gives support to 
Chiang Kai-shek. They're after him. The 
idea in State is to gang up on people con- 
sidered reactionaries.” 

This interview occurred in February 1961. 
In July 1961, Drumright left Formosa for 
Washington, his relations with Chiang al- 
most impossible because of tension on the 
issue of Outer Mongolia, At that time, the 
Kennedy administration was reported to be 
ready to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet-sponsored Mongolian Peoples Re- 
public. Drumright repeatedly urged the 
State Department to delay action, since 
Chiang maintained Mongolia was rightfully 
part of China, 

On July 17, 1961, the State Department 
said there was no basis for rumors that 
Drumright would resign as Ambassador to 
Nationalist China, but on March 8, 1962, he 
ended his 4-year assignment on Formosa 
with what he said was a routine transfer. 

A well-informed veteran of 27 years’ serv- 
ice with Government, including the State 
Department, said to me, “In or out of the 
State Department, they remain in the 
establishment; if out of Government, they 
go into institutions of higher learning un- 
til they can get back, and whether they are 
in or out, they continue to peddle each 
other's papers.” 

LATTIMORE ACTIVE 


“Lattimore (Owen Lattimore, one-time 
State Department official indicted in 1952 on 
charges he gave false testimony when he de- 
nied pro-Communist activities) is without 
official Government title. 
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“He is a lecturer at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. Milton Eisenhower is 
president. Lattimore was a former member 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and on 
the State Department China desk when we 
lost China to the Communists. 

“Lattimore still is active in the State De- 
partment, despite all denials. We knew 
when he went to Outer Mongolia last year 
that he was going to arrange for its 

tion. 

“He and Milt Eisenhower are friends; 
when one talks, the other listens. 

“The thinking doesn’t change from one ad- 
ministration to another. Lattimore went to 
Outer Mongolia with the knowledge and 
consent of President Kennedy. Subse- 
quently, Outer Mongolia was admitted to 
the U.N.” 


REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS AT GOV- 
ERNORS’ CONFERENCE APPROVE 
RESOLUTION CALLING FOR BET- 
TER BALANCE BETWEEN MAJOR- 
ITY AND MINORITY STAFF 
MEMBERS ON CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was significant to me and the other 
Members in the House and Senate who 
have been fighting for more minority 
staff members on congressional commit- 
tees to have the Republican Governors 
who attended the National Governors’ 
Conference in Hershey, Pa., unanimously 
pass a resolution favoring a reform in 
committee staffing. 

Because I have introduced House Res- 
olution 570 which would permit the 
minority to name up to 40 percent of the 
professional staff members on standing 
committees in the House, I am particu- 
larly pleased that the Republican Gov- 
ernors have taken a stand along with 
other leaders in the Republican Party in 
support of the changes which the resolu- 
tion would bring about. 

It is obvious that these Republican 
Governors are aware of the great in- 
justice which Republican Members of 
Congress face by not having adequate 
representation on committees. They are 
also aware how this inequity handicaps 
them and the people of their respective 
States. When they come to Washington 
to testify before committees, there are 
precious few minority employees—often 
none at all—to assist them in preparing 
material, organizing briefings and draft- 
ing viewpoints which are consistent with 
the Republican philosophy of govern- 
ment. The Democrats are only too will- 
ing to let the Federal Government take 
over more and more of the responsibili- 
ties which belong to the States. The 
Republicans want to encourage local 
responsibility in those areas where the 
historical prerogatives favor the States. 

The Republican Governors of some 
16 States, representing millions of peo- 
ple who take the same position they do 
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on Federal-State relationships and other 
issues, feel the need to talk to committee 
people who represent their same point 
of view; to correspond with them; swap 
information; ask questions and get an- 
swers. 

They have seen the value of a strong 
majority and an equally strong minority 
in their own States. They know that 
the proper representation of both the 
majority and minority viewpoints is in 
the best interest of all the people. They 
feel that their constituents who hold the 
minority viewpoint have the same right 
to have their views represented in Con- 
gress as the majority does. 

These Governors agree with Senator 
KENNETH KEATING, of New York, who, in 
calling for a new Republican offensive, 
called the congressional staffing issue 
the No. 1 issue for consideration at the 
All-Republican Conference which pre- 
ceded the Governors’ Conference. 

That is why they were emphatic in the 
resolution which follows in calling upon 
Republican leadership to work hard to 
take the necessary action to correct 
existing inequities. 

Here is the resolution which was 
adopted by the Republican Governors 
at the National Governors’ Conference. 
It reads: 

Whereas we, the Republican Governors of 
the National Governors’ Conference, are 
tragically aware of the most serious im- 
balance between the majority and minority 
within the Congress in the matter of com- 
mittee staffing, often as inadequate minority 
representation as one or two on a commit- 
tee of 40: Be it 

Resolved, That we go on record as favoring 
a reform of committee staffing to achieve 
adequate minority representation to insure 
proper presentation and development of con- 
structive Republican criticism and action 
within the congressional committee struc- 
ture; and that we encourage the Republican 
members of the National House and Senate 
to urge their joint leadership and policy 
committees to insist upon and take imme- 
diate action to correct the inequities which 
currently exist in committee staffing. 


MASS TRANSIT NONSENSE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee which studied the mass 
transportation bill, and as a member of 
the minority whose views are expressed 
in the committee report, I feel it essential 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House the basic fallacies of the 
proposal. 

One of the most pertinent observa- 
tions necessary is the quiet manner in 
which the legislation is being processed, 
with little fanfare from the majority 
members on the committee. The reason 
for this quiet legislative process is the 
fact that this bill will pass only if the 
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Members of the House are unaware of 
the tremendous cost, complications, in- 
consistencies, and long-range commit- 
ments involved in the measure. 

Therefore, I feel it necessary to direct 
attention to H.R. 11158 and ask that 
Members give specific attention to the 
minority views. 

However, it is interesting that the 
responsible press of the Nation is evi- 
dencing an interest in the issue, and I 
was especially pleased to note that this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal contained 
a precise, hard-hitting editorial, sup- 
porting our minority views. I submit 
this editorial entitled “Mass Transit 
Nonsense” for the Recor», at this point: 

Mass TRANSIT NONSENSE 

“This is not a mass transportation bill at 
all. * * It seeks to establish as its funda- 
mental policy that it is a Federal responsi- 
bility to subsidize public transportation in 
communities or places of 2,500 or 
more. We reject that policy as non- 
sense.” 

This is pretty plain language from the 
four Republican members of the House 
Banking Committee filing a dissent to the 
administration’s $500 million subsidy plan 
for urban mass transportation. But consid- 
ering what the plan proposes and the prob- 
able results were it adopted, the criticism is 
not too strong. 

Most people probably have been under the 
impression that the Administration's bill has 
to do with solving some of today’s big-city 
mass transportation problems. Actually, as 
the dissenters observe, the bill defines nei- 
ther “urban areas“ nor “mass transporta- 
tion.” 

Revealing definitions nonetheless came 
from the Federal Housing Agency, which 
would administer the program. It proposed 
to define “urban” as “any area that includes 
a municipality or other built-up place of 
more than 2,500 inhabitants.” And mass 
transportation” as “public transportation by 
bus or rail, or any other conveyances moving 
over prescribed routes.” The minority 
report notes that this could apply to the 
horse-drawn sightseeing vehicles of bucolic 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Now either such a measure would be hope- 
lessly ineffectual, trying to subsidize the 
approximately 6,000 communities in the 
United States of over 2,500. Or else, if it 
were to provide significant subsidies, the 
cost would be fantastic. 

Moreover, the plan is weighted in favor of 
public agencies. As the bill stands, the 
handouts would go only to public bodies 
which, if they desired, could lease their Fed- 
erally financed facilities to private systems. 
This opens the door, as one of the committee 
members warns, to “direct Federal subsidy 
to Government-owned mass transportation 
systems in direct competition with * * * 
private transportation companies,” 

Nobody doubts that the Nation's two 
dozen major urban areas have mass trans- 
portation problems—problems which are ob- 
viously local and not national. This plan 
would not solve them. Instead, it looks in 
the direction of the worst “solution”; Tran- 
sit nationalization. 


LEASE-SALE SCHEMES IN GOVERN- 
MENT COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New York [Mr. ZELENKO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this date introduced legislation to close a 
glaring loophole in Government defense 
cost-plus contracts, which has allowed 
big business to reap millions of dollars a 
year in unwarranted windfall profits 
from the U.S. Government. 

The bill, which would limit the rental 
payment for use of certain machinery 
and equipment under cost-plus con- 
tracts with the United States, is in line 
with President Kennedy’s proposed pro- 
gram to spur the economy by plugging 
tax loopholes and allowing legitimate 
tax reductions. 

The following fact situation gives rise 
to the manipulation and windfall profit: 
Company A is awarded a large Govern- 
ment cost-plus contract. In order to 
perform this contract, it becomes neces- 
sary for company A to obtain certain 
equipment or machinery. For the pur- 
pose of this illustration let us assume the 
equipment needed by company A is val- 
ued at $1 million. Instead of purchasing 
the equipment, for which it would re- 
ceive. no tax benefit except normal de- 
preciation, company A enters into a 
leasing arrangement with company B 
and rents the machinery for $500,000 a 
year, charging the total cost of the 
rental plus 10 percent to the Govern- 
ment as one of its expenses under the 
contract. At the end of 2 years, com- 
pany B sells the machinery to company 
A for $1, listing it as depreciated and ob- 
solete. The effect is that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has paid far more than it 
should have under the cost-plus contract 
and has, in fact, purchased the equip- 
ment for the future use of company A. 

Where this scheme is utilized there is 
of course a substantial increase in the 
cost of these defense contracts. In ad- 
dition, a great many businesses have 
equipped complete plants with practi- 
cally new machinery through these wide- 
spread and notorious lease-deal agree- 
ments, operating at the expense of the 
U.S. taxpayer. 

My legislation closes this expensive 
loophole and prevents these windfalls by 
limiting the rental fees on any equip- 
ment, under cost-plus contracts, to the 
amount of the normal depreciation al- 
lowed by the Government under present 
tax structure. 

Investigation has revealed that often- 
times these lease-sale transactions are 
agreed to prior to the signing of the 


contract. This in many situations taints . 


the transaction with fraud since the orig- 
inal agreement allows practically new 
equipment at a value of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to be sold to the 


contractor by the lessor for a nominal 


sum. 
Regarding this phase of the scheme, 
I am sending to the Attorney General 
and to the appropriate Government 
agencies, the facts relating to specific 
corporations for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether there has been a viola- 
tion of Federal conspiracy statutes. 
CVIII——821 
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I urge early and favorable considera- 
tion of this legislation. 


HIGHER INTEREST ON FOREIGN DE- 
POSITS TO EASE GOLD SITUATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to advise the House that the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House 
will begin hearings on H.R. 12080 on 
Tuesday, July 10. Our first witness will 
be the Honorable Robert V. Roosa, Un- 
der Secretary for Monetary Affairs, 
Treasury Department. Other witnesses 
scheduled to be heard on subsequent 
dates will be the Honorable William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and representative leaders in the 
field of banking. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is to permit commercial banks greater 
flexibility in negotiating with foreign 
governments and central banks concern- 
ing the rate to be paid on time deposits 
of these official bodies. By exempting 
those foreign official deposits from the 
mandatory ceilings now applied to rates 
for all time and savings deposits at com- 
mercial banks, these banks will be able 
to make the fullest competitive effort 
possible, within limits set only by their 
own ingenuity and earnings prospects, 
to attract and hold these funds in the 
form of dollar balances. 

Total dollars in the hands of foreign 
official institutions now amount to over 
$10 billion, and provide an important 


part of the world supply of international . 
reserves. These dollars may be freely 


converted, upon request to the US. 
Treasury, into gold at the established 
price of $35 per ounce, and therefore 
represent a direct claim on the U.S. gold 
stock. One of the many factors that 
may influence a decision by a foreign 
government to hold dollars in preference 
to demanding gold is the return that it 
may earn by investing those dollars in 
the United States. Time deposits at 
commercial banks have traditionally 
been one of the favored media for the 
investment of these official reserve funds, 
and this bill would permit banks free- 
dom to compete vigorously for these 
funds. 

The exemption from regulation would 
be confined solely to deposits of those of- 
ficial foreign institutions that now have 
the alternative of drawing gold from this 
country. There would be no effect on 
ceilings applicable to deposits of either 
domestic depositors or private foreign 
depositors. Both of these classes of de- 
posits will continue to be subject uni- 
formly to the regulations and ceilings 
imposed by the Federal Reserve and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
The exemption for foreign monetary au- 
thorities is designed, within the basic 
framework of a free market, to supple- 
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ment and reinforce other efforts taken 
by the U.S. Government to maintain the 
facilities appropriate to the position of 
the US. dollar as the principal interna- 
tional reserve currency. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it quite 
clear that there are many factors which 
affect the judgment of any central bank 
concerning its holdings of gold, or of 
dollars, Interest rates are only one 
among these. I believe, however, that it 
is important for the United States, as the 
leading spokesman for private enterprise 
in the world, to enable its commercial 
banks to make their contribution in our 
effort to reduce the outflow of gold from 
this country. I believe the combined ef- 
forts of our commercial banks and the 
Treasury Department (which is prepared 
to issue special securities at attractive 
rates for exclusive holding by foreign 
central banks or governments) should 
help in inducing the foreign official 
holders of dollars to prefer dollar hold- 
ings to additional purchases of gold. 

The hearings will begin at 10 a.m., in 
room 1301 New House Office Building on 
July 10, 1962. All persons who wish to 
appear and testify on this bill or submit 
written statements thereon, are re- 
quested to notify the counsel of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, room 1301 New House Office Build- 
5 telephone Capital 4-3121, extension 

48. 


A LOOK AT THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
CIVIL RIGHTS RECORD 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ELLSWORTH], is recognized for 
2 hours. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the second of a series of special orders 
taken and to be taken this spring and 
summer by the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick], the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. StrnAL ], and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE], 
and probably others, and myself, com- 
prising constructive and critical com- 
mentaries on various aspects of the con- 
duct of our Nation’s affairs. Today we 
will offer a group of comments on the 
present administration’s conduct both at 
home and all over the world on matters 
in the field of human rights. I will offer 
comments in the field of domestic and 
civil rights. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Sal will talk on im- 
migration policy, and the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] on the 
rights of the people of the captive na- 
tions, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse] on the rights of 
the people of the emerging nations. We 
will comment on the administration’s ac- 
tions or lack thereof both at home and 
abroad and upon our Nation’s leadership, 
both moral and political, all over the 
world. Our effort then is to offer con- 
structive criticism on our Nation's action, 
or lack thereof, in the field of human 
rights. 

Perhaps some of the most eloquent 
plans ever announced for action on civil 
rights were those outlined by Presi- 
dential Candidate. Kennedy—during the 
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1960 campaign. It has often been stated 
that Mr. Kennedy’s eloquence is un- 
matched. It is most assuredly un- 
matched by his actions and the actions 
of his administration. 

Recent reports from various organiza- 
tions, including a circular from Demo- 
cratic national headquarters, give a false 
impression of what the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has done in the field of civil 
rights. One of them exaggerates the 
use the President has made of his Execu- 
tive powers. Another is a condensation 
of items which have appeared in news- 
papers and press releases, without any 
critical evaluation. The Democratic cir- 
cular asserts that the President has 
“moved decisively” and called for civil 
rights legislation. None of these state- 
ments is true. Congress passed no civil 
rights legislation in 1961—except to ex- 
tend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for 2 years—because the admin- 
istration made it known that it wanted 
none, 

The senior Senator from New Jersey 
has stated the situation accurately: 

Bills were introduced early in the session 
with bipartisan support. What was lacking 
was leadership support and, most of all, ad- 
ministration support. The sad fact is that 
the administration took pains to disassociate 
itself from civil rights legislation proposed by 
its own committee to follow through on its 
campaign commitments. 


I suggest to the administration that if 
it would provide a modest measure of 
leadership in the field of civil rights leg- 
islation, it would find many Republicans 
following that leadership. 

Congress has passed no legislation 
which aided Negroes in the fields of edu- 
cation, housing, and minimum wage. 

Housing legislation has not been espe- 
cially beneficial to Negroes because all 
of the programs enacted permit racial 
discrimination, That is particularly true 
of urban renewal, which is generally re- 
garded as a program for the urban re- 
moval of Negroes. 

The Minimum Wage Act omitted from 
its extended coverage laundry workers, 
probably the lowest paid group in the 
country and largely Negroes. 

President Kennedy supported the pack- 
ing of the House Rules Committee, but 
he took a hands off position in the fight 
in the other body to curb the filibuster. 
A statement that the executive branch 
of Government took the lead in promot- 
ing civil rights as never before is not 
historically true. Nor are statements 
true that the President provided vigor- 
ous leadership or appointed more Ne- 
groes to office than any other President. 

During the campaign, Candidate Ken- 
nedy swallowed the sweeping civil rights 
plank of the Democratic platform and 
added some promises of his own, but 
since he took office he has failed to carry 
out any of them. He promised to end 
racial segregation in federally assisted 
housing by the stroke of a Presidential 
pen. He is yet to find that pen. An 
Executive order to ban such segregation 
was placed on his desk, but he did not 
sign it. He said he had to delay doing 
so until a more favorable consensus“ 
developed. 

There is little truth in the statements 
that President Kennedy and Brother 
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Bobby persuaded school officials to de- 
segregate schools in the fall of 1961. 
There is not now even token desegrega- 
tion in any public school in South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, or Mississippi. The 
Clarendon County School District, a de- 
fendant in the original school segrega- 
tion cases, is still segregated. Public 
schools in Prince Edward County, Va., 
another defendant in those cases, are 
still closed. Atlanta schools are desegre- 
gated because Georgians preferred token 
desegregation to school closings. In New 
Orleans, eight Negro pupils joined four 
who had entered previously all-white 
schools in 1960. The 12 qualified only 
after passing tough pupil placement 
screening tests. Dallas desegregated af- 
ter 5 years of litigation, and a Federal 
court recently ruled that the Memphis 
plan of desegregation did not meet the 
requirements of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision against segregated public 
schools. 

The administration has sought to give 
as a sop to those who relied on the Pres- 
ident’s civil rights pledges a well-adver- 
tised number of appointments of Negroes 
to Federal posts. These appointees have 
been active speakers before civic, frater- 
nal and other organizations on behalf 


of the administration, but there is an 


increasing disillusionment with such ap- 
pointments. The realization is growing 
that, as exciting as these appointments 
may appear in a magazine or news story, 
they are no substitute for the promised 
action on civil rights. As the Negro Chi- 
cago Daily Defender editorialized re- 
cently: 

Misguided Negroes are fond of believing 
that they are appointed to high positions in 
public affairs on merit and not because of 
their political identity as representatives of 
the Negro people. This attitude makes them 
kowtow to white sponsors. The truth of 
the matter is that there are plenty of white 
folk with brains, experience and skill and 
the member of a racial minority gets the nod 
for political reasons and not purely on per- 
sonal merit. 


On April 8 Urban Renewal Commis- 
sioner William L. Slayton issued a state- 
ment setting forth a requirement that 
development of urban renewal projects 
must obey State and local laws prohibit- 
ing discrimination. While the adminis- 
tration endeavored to picture this move 
as progress, actually it was just the op- 
posite. Commenting on the Slayton 
move, Charles Abrams, president of the 
National Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion in Housing—composed of some 35 
national organizations interested in end- 
ing housing bias—said: 

This policy is the first official sanction of 
federally aided discrimination in the Ken- 
nedy administration. 


He pointed out. that the new policy 
would give 37 States, including the South, 
“a free hand to discriminate against Ne- 
groes.” Thus, a Kennedy campaign 
pledge to end housing discrimination be- 
comes a Kennedy administration action 
which gives a Federal hand to such dis- 
crimination. 

This doubletalk on housing discrimi- 
nation is nothing new. Under both the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
as reports of the Civil Rights Commis- 
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sion will show, the FHA not only encour- 
aged discriminatory real estate practices 
but suggested the text of a model restric- 
tive covenant. As a matter of fact, the 
FHA manuals containing this model re- 
strictive covenant remained in circula- 
tion until 1950, 2 years after the 1948 
Supreme Court decision which declared 
such covenants as unenforcible. 

A key pledge made during the court- 
ship days of the New Frontier was that 
one of the first orders of business of the 
new administration would be the enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation. Mr. 
Kennedy avoided recommending any 
civil rights measures to the Congress 
during his first year in office and during 
the second year has made only half- 
hearted—albeit, well-advertised—efforts 
in that direction. As Mr. Shad Polier, 
American Jewish Congress leader pointed 
out last month, President Kennedy’s 
failure to give active leadership in the 
fight for antidiscrimination legislation 
has resulted in increasing apathy and 
discouragement among civil rights sup- 
porters. Mr. Polier charged that the 
“collapse” in Congress recently of forces 
seeking to bar voter literacy tests re- 
flected widespread sentiment that the 
struggle to “enact meaningful civil 
rights legislation was all but hopeless 
without the vigorous support of the 
President.” 

One wonders if a deal has been made 
by the administration to forego civil 
rights legislation in the interest of 
avoiding controversy and obtaining votes 
from the majority party on other legisla- 
tion? If so, one cannot help feeling the 
deal has been a failure from the stand- 
point of the administration—certainly 
very little forward motion has been dis- 
cernible on most of the administration’s 
legislative program. In the case of the 
farm bill defeat, the no-civil-rights deal, 
if any existed, must surely have collapsed 
completely. 

Today, 8 years after the historic 1954 
Supreme Court decision on school deseg- 
regation, only 7.3 percent of the Negro 
students in the 17 Southern and Border 
States are attending integrated schools— 
and the percentage is zero in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

Contrast this lack of progress with the 
glowing words of the 1960 Democratic 
platform: 

A new Democratic administration will also 
use its full powers—legal and moral—to 
insure the beginning of good faith compli- 
ance with the constitutional requirement 
that racial discrimination be ended in public 
education. 


Has any legislation by the administra- 
tion been proposed to this end? Has 
any executive action been taken to 
achieve this goal? Oh, there will be 
some on the other side of the aisle who 
may now rise and cite the well-publicized 
March 30 order of HEW Secretary Ribi- 
coff with respect to Federal aid to im- 
pacted areas under Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874. At first blush it would 
seem that this order applied to all such 
school districts. Upon further exami- 
nation, it was revealed that its only ef- 
fect would be where children came from 
military posts. And now, as protests by 
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the American Civil Liberties Union dis- 
close, even this pittance is not covered. 

Sterling Tucker, executive director of 
the Washington Urban League, summed 
up some of the points Iam making when 
he wrote in the January-February issue 
of the Civil Liberties Bulletin: 

Despite earlier trumpetings of this na- 
tional administration, it appears that we're 
still in the “with all deliberate speed” era 
and I fear that deliberate may bear to speed 
the same resemblance that. separate bore to 
equal for so many years. 

The storm signals were already out on 
the civil rights legislative front before Pres- 
ident Kennedy took office but there was every 
indication that his administration was all 
tooled up for forging ahead with executive 
action, 

Somewhere along the way somebody must 
have dropped a monkey wrench into the 
works for, after the initial splurge of ap- 
pointments of Negroes and Jews to high 
posts, activity on this front came to a nearly 
screeching halt. 


Another hit on the administration 
civil rights publicity parade has been ef- 
forts against discrimination in employ- 
ment. Commenting on this Mr. Tucker 
wrote on the one major effort to date 
of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity: 

“The well-publicized ‘plans for prog- 
ress’ seems actually somewhat of a 
sham.” Mr. Tucker points out that the 
companies agreeing to the plans have 
agreed to do nothing to which they are 
not already obligated under law. In 
fact, he observes, some of the points cov- 
ered in Executive Order 10925 are 
omitted. His conclusion: 

It would seem that the “plans for prog- 
ress” are, in point of fact, regression. 


It would seem that Mr. Kennedy has 
realized quite a few “paper profits” on 
civil rights. Unfortunately, there have 
been too few dividends to the citizen 
stockholders in the world’s greatest pub- 
lic corporation, the U.S. Government. 

Let me sum up by saying again: If 
there has been a “deal” of any kind— 
either express or implied—for the ad- 
ministration to stay its hand from civil 
rights leadership in exchange for votes 
on other New Frontier legislation, then 
let notice be taken that the “deal” has 
been all one way. 

Let the administration show the hand 
of leadership in civil rights legislation 
and executive action—as distinguished 
from mere words—and it will find, and 
the Nation will find, many Republicans 
following that leadership. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, when my 
colleagues and I opened this series of 
discussions in May, I spoke of the dan- 
gers of dealing in illusions rather than 
realities. I charged that the adminis- 
tration was doing this and that it fre- 
quently appeared to be either blind to 
the realities or to be deliberately ignor- 
ing them. 

We spoke then in general terms of 
concern over the way this attitude was 
affecting our foreign policy. Today, we 
become more specific, devoting our at- 
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‘tention to the broad area of human 
rights. : 

America is now and always has been 
a world leader in the historic crusade for 
human rights, which we, in this discus- 
‘sion, take to mean the right of every hu- 
man being to work out his personal des- 
tiny for himself, limited only by his own 
abilities and, of course, by consideration 
for the rights of others. 

This is the meaning of the American 
dream, which has come true for so many 
over the years. Our example has been 
and continues to be an inspiration for 
countless millions, including millions 
who have left their homelands to make 
new lives in the United States. 

In the marketplace of ideas, our stock 
is at the top. The stream of refugees 
flows from East to West and not the 
other way. The message of America, 
fashioned in actual deeds, is heard clear- 
ly above the strident tumult of Commu- 
nist propaganda. The oppressed people 
of the earth look to the Statue of 
Liberty, not the Tomb of Lenin, for their 
salvation. 

It is essential that we keep this dream 
alive and that the message of America 
remain meaningful. 

If we fail to do this, the very reason 
for our existence will wither away, like a 
tree whose roots have been severed. 

My remarks today are addressed to our 
immigration policies, which are in need 
of major overhaul to fit new conditions. 
It is in these policies that we speak our 
minds most clearly on our regard for our 
fellow men, 

To correct existing inequities I urge an 
end to the national origin quota system 
and a permanent policy toward the world 
refugee problem. 

These are not thoughts that are new 
with me. My speech today is an urgent 
call for action on existing proposals. 

Both parties pledged action in their 
1960 platforms, which remain in force. 

The President has spoken clearly in 
favor of these revisions at the time he 
was seeking the votes that placed him in 
office. 

The Democratic platform states: 

The national origins quota system of limit- 
ing immigration contradicts the founding 
principles of this Nation. 


It assures us in addition: 

A Democratic President in cooperation 
with a Democratic Congress will again im- 
plant a humanitarian and liberal spirit in 
our Nation’s immigration and citizenship 
policies, 


We have a Democratic President and 
an overwhelmingly Democratic Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, but that’s the last we have 
heard of that pledge. What. can the 
world think of this official silence, fol- 
lowing such strong statements, except 
that we do not mean what we say? 

On a number of occasions, then Sena- 
tor Kennedy endorsed the party’s plat- 
form on this question. 

In August 5, 1960, in remarks at the 
Overseas Press Club in New York City he 
declared: 

If we present, in this area, an image to the 
world of hostility, of saying that one country 
is better than another, by writing that into 
our national immigration laws, I think we do 
a disservice to our people and to our country. 
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On the following day, he issued a press 
release from his press office in Hyannis, 
Mass., which began: 

Senator John F. Kennedy today pledged 
that “high priority” would be given by a 
Democratic administration to the platform 
plank calling for amendments to the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws to ban dis- 
crimination based on national origin. 


On September 6, 1960, he reinforced 
this statement at a press conference in 
Pocatello, Idaho, in which he declared: 

The platform on these matters (of im- 
migration) we are going to attempt to carry 
out if elected. 


Again, in a statement he issued on 
Citizenship Day, September 17, 1960, 
President Kennedy asserted: 

We cannot afford, for example, to con- 
tinue to keep on our books an immigration 
law which rates people of one national origin 
better than people of another national 
origin. Such a law is not in keeping with 
the ideals of American democracy, not with 
the spirit of the American Constitution. 


No attempts to carry out these pledges 
has been made by Mr. Kennedy’s ad- 
ministration. The American people and 
the world wait. for noble deeds to match 
the noble words. Are they to conclude 
the words were only cynical appeals in 
a close campaign? 

The Republican platform of 1960 de- 
clares that: 

The annual number of immigrants we ac- 
cept be at least doubled. 

Obsolete immigration laws be amended by 
abandoning the outdated 1920 census data 
as a base and substituting the 1960 census. 

The guidelines of our immigration policy 
be based upon judgment of the individual 
merit of each applicant for admission and 
citizenship. 


This is preceded by the statement 
that: 

Immigration has been reduced to the 
point where it does not provide the stimulus 
to growth that it should nor are we fulfill- 
ing our obligation as a haven for the 
oppressed. 


Several bills to implement this plat- 
form have been introduced by Repub- 
lican Members of Congress, notably, the 
broad bill, H.R. 7987, by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Liypsay] and in the other body, S. 551, 
by Mr. JAVITS. 

With the support of both parties, with 
a concrete plan, and the backing of the 
President, one wonders why steps are 
not being taken by the Democratic lead- 
ership to get these changes adopted. 

The system of national origins is con- 
trary to everything we stand for. 

It is radically biased, statistically in- 
correct, and a clumsy instrument of se- 
lection, which bars individuals by dis- 
crimination against nations instead of 
considering the personal qualifications 
of applicants for citizenship. It over- 
looks the innate differences of individ- 
uals among members of a group and it 
confuses racial traits and cultural at- 
tainments by identifying both physical 
and mental developments with country 
of birth, 

This is an indefensible stance for us 
to adopt while we claim the leadership 
on the battle to secure full human 
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rights. We should depart from this 
principle as far as we can in rewriting 
our immigration laws. 

Insofar as possible, we should allocate 
quotas only on the basis of national need 
and priorities of applications. 

As a base, we should use the total 
populations according to the 1960 cen- 
sus. Quotas should be divided up and 
the unused portions allocated at the end 
of each year proportionately among 
those countries who are oversubscribed. 

We should have a permanent policy on 
refugees so that we will be able to ac- 
cept a reasonable number on an orderly 
basis. We can scarcely seek to settle the 
worldwide refugee problem unless we 
are willing to accept some refugees our- 
selves as a permanent part of our policy 
and not on the basis of special excep- 
tions following on the heels of crisis. 

We should end the discrimination 
that currently exists between natural- 
born and naturalized citizens. Under 
present concepts, the naturalized citizen 
is subjected to involuntary loss of his 
citizenship through residence abroad. 
Renunciation of citizenship historically 
has been the positive act of the individ- 
ual. It is improper for the State to 
presume it in the case of a naturalized 
citizen where it does not for the native- 
born. This gap between the rights of 
citizens should be abolished. 

The revision in the quota system thus 
proposed would create an annual quota 
of about 300,000 instead of the present 
154,000. This is in accordance with our 
capacities and would fulfill the platform 
pledges of my party. 

A bill such as the Lindsay bill, would 
end the discrimination between the nat- 
uralized and the native-born citizen. 

It would permit us to meet our obliga- 
tion to receive a reasonable number of 
refugees. It would make other technical 
reforms in accord with our feelings of 
justice and common decency. 

Mr. Speaker, we must act soon to 
match our deeds to our words. Our out- 
moded barriers, our biased strictures in 
this area greatly shackle us in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy, the end of 
which is the freedom, security, and pros- 
perity of ourselves and our fellow na- 
tions. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man from Connecticut for addressing 
himself to the question of our immigra- 
tion policy and to commend him on the 
excellent dissertation he has just given 
on the complex subject of immigration 
and nationality. I applaud him for his 
concern and for his efforts to reform 
this appallingly sad piece of legislation 
that is now on the books. 

I compliment the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas on the excellent 
talk he gave us a few minutes ago and 
the knowledge he brings to the subject 
of civil rights and his concern with the 
subject and the people who would be 
affected by proper legislation in this 
field. 

Mr. SIBAL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I want to join with the gen- 
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tleman from New York in complimenting 
the gentleman from Connecticut on his 
exposition of our immigration policy. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, our 
very able colleagues Congressman ELLS- 
WORTH and Congressman Small have 
once again set forth in penetrating terms 
the contradictions in the present ad- 
ministration—it is long on speeches 
about intent but woefully short in any 
action to back them up. In the human 
rights field this contradiction has swept 
through not only the civil rights section 
of human rights and the immigration 
policy but also the captive nations 
issue. The vast majority of Americans 
retain deep in their souls the fundamen- 
tals of human rights set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence and forti- 
fied in the Bill of Rights. 

We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness— 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


Millions of people from all over the 
globe have rushed to these shores in an- 
swer to this clarion call and have served 
with distinction in our Armed Forces in 
battles against tyranny over the world 
battles which history has shown were 
necessary to preserve the right to liberty 
so deeply proclaimed by our heritage. 

Yet today there are millions of people 
throughout the world held in bondage 
by the greatest conspiracy against free- 
dom in the history of the world and we 
are doing relatively nothing. In East- 
ern Europe alone there are 22 countries 
with millions of inhabitants held in 
physical and spirtual slavery by a few 
hundred thousand Communist stooges 
backed up by the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union. 

Lest we forget the inhuman nature of 
this slavery it is worthwhile repeating 
some few facts which might otherwise 
be shrouded in the mists of time. Over 
290,000 Latvian citizens were deported, 
murdered or sent to slave labor camps by 
the Soviet Communists in the period 
from 1944 to 1950. During the collectiv- 
ization drive in 1948 and 1949, more 
than 287,000 Lithuanians were deported 
to Siberia. In a 3-day period in 1949 
alone, over 30,000 people were deported 
from Estonia to Soviet slave labor camps 
with constant additional purges occur- 
ring in 1950 and 1951. Witnesses have 
testified before our own House Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression 
that 1,692,000 persons were deported by 
the Soviet Communists from Poland 
during 1939 to 1941 alone. Fifteen thou- 
sand prisoners of war, mostly Polish offi- 
cers, were murdered in cold blood by 
the Soviets in the spring of 1940 at 
Katyn Forest. Millions of people in 
Hungary are prevented forcibly from 
the exercise of any fundamental human 
right by approximately 150,000 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party ruling by 
the force of guns, torture, slave labor 
and the discipline of fear and hopeless- 
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ness. The ruthless display of power by 
the Soviets in subduing the Hungarian 
revolution and the East German youth 
revolt are still clear horrors in the minds 
of all of us. Rumanians, Bulgarians, 
Yugoslavs and Germans are held in 
forcible subjection by a few thousand 
Communist thugs using machineguns, 
torture chambers, slave labor camps, 
and constant repetition of outright lies 
designed to brainwash the young, the 
gullible and the unknowledgeable. 

By relentless pressures based on fear 
and deceit, these ulcerous tentacles have 
contrived to erode the free world until 
it now threatens our own shoreline. 
What have and what can we do about 
rekindling in the minds and hearts of 
people throughout the world the basic 
beliefs in human rights as set forth in 
our own Declaration of Independence, 
and what have and what can we do to 
give aid and assistance to the people 
caught in this quicksand of muck, tor- 
ture, and deceit? 

In 1959 an act of Congress was passed 
and President Eisenhower promptly im- 
plemented it by proclaiming the last 
week in July of each year as Captive Na- 
tions Week—when Americans are asked 
to work and pray for the early restora- 
tion of these enslaved people to their his- 
toric freedom and national independ- 
ence, Thirty-nine resolutions are now 
pending in Congress to create a Perma- 
nent Congressional Captive Nations 
Committee which by public forum could 
further the spirit of Captive Nations 
Week on a year-round basis. Everytime 
the subject is mentioned, Communists 
throughout the world rant and rave at 
being hit in such a yulnerable spot. 

In 1960 President Kennedy, while run- 
ning for office, stated: 

We must never—at any summit, in any 
treaty declaration, in our words, or even in 
our minds—recognize Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe. 


And yet the actions of this administra- 
tion again do not follow the words. The 
present administration fails to distin- 
guish between the people in these East- 
ern European countries and the govern- 
ments holding the same people captive. 
We continue to give strategic material, 
including aircraft, to the Communist 
governments of Yugoslavia and Poland, 
which materials are used by those gov- 
ernments to maintain their iron claw 
grip over the lives and liberties of the 
people. Secretary Rusk in objecting to 
the Captive Nations Permanent Congres- 
sional Committee, and preventing its 
passage has said: 

It would likely be a source of contention 
and might be taken as a pretext for action by 
the Soviet Union which would interfere with 
the resolution of the present crisis concern- 
ing Berlin. 


This is a classic example of the con- 
fusion in thinking in the minds of many 
administration officials. They say in 
effect: Do not irritate the Communists, 
it might give rise to more pressures. If 
we stay quiet maybe it will all blow 
away.” 

And while we hide in our shells like 
oysters, the Communist conspiracy con- 
tinues to slice off additional sections of 
the world, enslaving millions more peo- 
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ple and drawing a literal noose around 
our country. 

The minds, hearts, cultures, and beliefs 
of the people in the captive nations are 
still dreaming of their human right to 
freedom—of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Many are still risking 
their very lives to escape from the horror 
chambers imposed upon their minds and 
spirits. We should stimulate their feel- 
ing of independence—their drive for 
restoration of government based on self- 
determination. We should reiterate to 
the world our belief that the very 
spiritual forces which are largely respon- 
sible for this great country of ours will 
someday be available to the captive na- 
tions. We should cut off all aid to Com- 
munist governments and offer aid under 
our supervision to the people within the 
captive nations. We should establish 
the proposed Freedom Academy. We 
should try to force through the General 
Assembly of the United Nations a 
thorough investigation of the methods 
used by the Communists to capture these 
countries, the methods used to keep the 
people in subjugation, the horrors per- 
petrated by the Communists on the mil- 
lions from the captive nations who have 
been ruthlessly deported, placed in labor 
camps, liquidated, or tortured. We 
should give aid and assistance to refugee 
groups to maintain communications 
with the people within these countries. 
We should support all missionary groups 
trying to prevent the ruthless atheism 
of communism from taking over the souls 
of those within these areas. 

And this administration is not taking 
any action to support any of these pro- 
posals and in fact has opposed them. 

Are we to accept the position that the 
people in the captive nations are doomed 
to live under communism? 

Are we to accept the position that 
the people of Russia itself must be 
written off because the Communist 
career started here? 

Are we to remain quiescent while the 
remainder of the world is shredded by 
the basically evil tenets of this doctrine? 

Are we to be forced into a war in order 
to preserve our own liberties when we 
have opportunities throughout the world 
and particularly in Eastern Europe to 
demonstrate by word and deed that the 
vast majority of people everywhere abhor 
living under fear and torture? 

We have in the people of the captive 
nations one of the greatest assets in our 
struggle for freedom—an asset which 
could literally start the downfall of the 
Communist empire if properly used. 

We reject the policy of inaction and 
softness advocated by this administra- 
tion. Rather we believe this—we must 
not only reaffirm the basic human rights 
of these captive nation people by words 
but we must make use of all available 
methods to act on these premises if we 
are to make progress in winning the 
cold war. We must move forward within 
our own basic tenets to give the oppor- 
tunity to the people of this world to live 
with dignity and justice. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I want to thank 
the gentleman for his contribution, and 
commend the gentleman for it. The 
gentleman said just the right things in 
just the right way. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues have dramatically articulated 
the intimate relationship between our 
concern with human rights here at home 
and in those nations which are subject 
to Communist domination and the effec- 
tiveness of our long-range efforts in the 
international community. They have 
demonstrated the essential truth of Adlai 
Stevenson’s statement that “What we 
say has little impact compared to what 
we do.” 

I was particularly impressed by Con- 
gressman DomiInick’s reference to Jeffer- 
son’s magnificent language in the Decla- 
ration: We hold these truths to be 
self-evident”; for it seems to me that 
these words set forth simply and ma- 
jestically both our national purpose and 
our international objectives. 

These words proclaim the deep con- 
cern of the United States with the basic 
rights of all people. They assert the 
noble reason for our being as a nation: 
to create an environment in which men 
may live in liberty with an opportunity 
to pursue and achieve their highest 
spiritual, social, cultural, economic, and 
political aspirations. 

We are faced with a historically un- 
precedented challenge in the problems 
of the emerging nations of the world. 
It is fundamental that the United States 
of America hopes that these nations, as 
they mature, extend to their citizens the 
basic human rights of which Jefferson 
spoke. But it is pertinent that we ask 
ourselves as to whether the policies which 
the administration has pursued in re- 
cent months will in fact help achieve this 
end, 

If human rights are to be fostered in 
the emerging nations, we must work to- 
ward the establishment of viable and 
independent states which can ultimately 
compete in the economy of the free world 
and which can contribute to the security 
of the free nations. We must work to 
avoid circumstances which may lead to 
violent upheavals which provide oppor- 
tunities for Communist advances such 
as that we witnessed in Cuba. 

Traditional 19th-century diplomacy 
dictated that one nation accept another 
as it was constituted. Today our policy 
must be concerned with factors internal 
to other nations. The danger, however, 
is that we may become too involved in 
too many internal situations. 

How can we best help create that 
measure of stability in the emerging na- 
tions of the world which will permit the 
extension of the human rights we respect 
to the peoples of those nations? 

Two facts must never be overlooked: 

First. The development and advance- 
ment of the rights of the citizens of 
the developing nations is basically the 
responsibility of those nations; and, 

Second. But for the United States, the 
Communist cancer would ravage the 
world, destroying the sovereignty of all 
nations, making it impossible for the 
developing nations to discharge their re- 
sponsibility to promote the individual 
rights of their citizens, 
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In our dealings with the emerging na- 
tions of the world, they properly are 
treated as “equals.” Sovereign state 
deals with sovereign state. This equality 
of sovereignty, however, veils massive 
inequalities in trained manpower, ex- 
perience, and resources. While we must 
treat these nations as equals psycho- 
logically and diplomatically, it is im- 
perative, at the same time, that we 
acknowledge the tremendous differences 
in strength, stability, and immediate 
objectives. 

It is not fashionable today to speak 
in terms of self-interest. Quite to the 
contrary, the administration has time 
and again made every effort to persuade 
the emerging nations that the United 
States is guided only by a sense of moral- 
istic altruism. We have sought to ob- 
scure our legitimate objectives: we have 
evidenced embarrassment at our own 
needs. The administration has treated 
the emerging nations like children. It 
has acted as though we do not want them 
to discover the facts of life. 

The administration has defined our 
foreign policy in terms of maudlin senti- 
mentality. It has advertised our criteria 
for foreign aid in sweeping generalities, 
thus sacrificing the opportunity to make 
discriminative decisions and provide se- 
lective assistance. It seems to me that 
this fact accounts in part for our being 
perpetually on the defensive. 

It is time that we understood that the 
peoples of the emerging nations abhor 
gratuitousness. They want, indeed they 
need, our help but they do not want pa- 
tronizing pronouncements. Krishna 
Menon once said “It is their affection 
that we cannot tolerate.” Menon is no 
friend of the West but he states a gen- 
erally held feeling about the quasi-mor- 
alism that is characteristic of our recent 
efforts in foreign affairs. 

John Foster Dulles was frequently 
criticized for an alleged moralistic ap- 
proach in the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. But it must be noted that Dulles 
was describing the rights and wrongs in- 
volved in the battle with world com- 
munism. 

The present administration’s moralism 
seems to be, on the other hand, an effort 
to avoid identifying or advancing any of 
our own real cold war interests. 

If we believe that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness“ we have an 
obligation to speak out in strong terms, 
to act resolutely, in support of our con- 
victions. 

Recent history has demonstrated that 
the emerging nations “play” East against 
West as a matter of course. While rec- 
ognizing their right to independent 
action, while respecting their freedom 
to be neutral, we must not confuse that 
right and that freedom with the serious 
ramifications they carry. Can we not 
properly urge that these nations, if we 
are really concerned with the right of 
their citizens, evidence their opposition 
to a totalitarian system which would 
stand forever in the way of the achieve- 
ment of those rights? Indeed, have we 
not a duty to do so? Yet the present 
administration has to a large degree 
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given the impression that opposition to 
despotism is irrelevant. The results of 
this policy can be devastating. We risk 
spreading our resources so thin that it 
will not be possible for us to achieve good 
where it would really help. We commit 
ourselves to controversies which we do 
not have the capacity to solve. We so- 
licit disrespect. 

If, as I stated previously, our interests 
are those so eloquently expressed by Jef- 
ferson, is it not time for us, as a nation, 
vigorously to pursue a policy which would 
advance those interests? If the fashion 
of the times prevents us from identify- 
ing such a policy as one of “legitimate 
self-interest” can we not at least insist 
upon a policy of “legitimate mutual in- 
terest’? Has not the time come for us 
to take a direct, honest, forthright ap- 
proach? Has not the time come for us 
to announce our own objectives and our 
own aspirations in order to effect the 
mutuality of interests which is neces- 
sary? 

Should we not seek a responsiveness 
to our own requirements in the conduct 
of our foreign policy rather than encour- 
age other governments to ignore them? 
Can our commitment to the defeat of 
an imperialistic and totalitarian sys- 
tem ever be understood until we ar- 
ticulate it vigorously, until we dem- 
onstrate clearly how it affects the 
human rights of the peoples of the 
emerging nations? Should we not make 
clear the reasons for our struggle against 
communism and demonstrate that our 
position vitaily promotes the true inde- 
pendence—indeed the survival—of the 
“uncommitted” nations? Must we not 
identify the danger, the common danger, 
as boldly as possible? 

Different situations require different 
solutions. We must preserve our ability 
to take selective action, to take the 
initiative. These things cannot be done 
so long as our foreign policy is enun- 
ciated in terms of an apologetic 
moralism. 

Only when we in fact pursue a policy 
of mutual interest can we hope most 
effectively to use our resources and our 
strength in freedom’s cause. Such a 
policy will inspire a more solid effort of 
all peoples who yearn for liberty. 

We must satisfy ourselves, in this ef- 
fort, with modest but concrete accom- 
plishments, but these accomplishments 
will serve to strengthen the developing 
nations, to permit them to attain a 
stability and independence which will 
promote and protect the rights to which 
their people, as all people, aspire. 

Mr, ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman for his 
very incisive and trenchant treatment 
of a complex and subtle subject. Cer- 
tainly I have benefited from listening to 
the gentleman and I know the House did, 
too 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to these presentations by 
four gentlemen; the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH], the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SIBaL], the 
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gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Domr- 
NIcK], and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse}. The obvious 
homework that has gone into this pres- 
entation is highly commendable. It 
seems to me that this Recorp as it will 
appear tomorrow should be sent to the 
Democratic leaders of the House who are 
not here at this time, of course; and also 
a copy of this transcript as it will appear 
in the Recorp should be sent to the Presi- 
dent. This is a challenge to debate, to 
debate the issues. 

President Kennedy in his speech at 
Yale stated that there needed to be na- 
tional debate on these issues and I could 
not agree with him more. In his Yale 
speech he was discussing economics; and 
the tragedy was that he did not refer to 
the fact that there had been some de- 
bate going on, certainly in the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, between the Republi- 
can members of that committee and the 
Democratic members and, indeed, the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

The President has control, in a large 
degree, of the media, and I mean that in 
a proper sense, because as President he 
demands respect in treatment. It is 
about time he began telling the people 
of this country that there is a debate 
going on and recognizes what is being 
said on the other side. 

Certainly the presentation made here 
this evening in the field of civil rights 
and of the disgraceful record of this 
administration in relation to its words 
and promises—possibly if there had not 
been such glowing promises and state- 
ments it would not be so disgraceful, 
but certainly the response to this docu- 
mentation which has been made by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH] in the field of civil rights, and 
men in the field of immigration law as 
presented by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Sreat], and then the ques- 
tion of human rights behind the Iron 
Curtain as presented by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and now 
the question of the rights of the people 
of these emerging nations, should be 
forthcoming. Press relations and 
speeches before captive audiences do not 
constitute public debate. I want to com- 
mend the four of you again. I hope that 
these remarks will be forwarded to the 
leadership of the Democratic Party of 
the House and the President, and let us 
see whether or not they do want to 
engage in forthright debate. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments and for his 
contribution to this discussion this after- 
noon. As everybody knows, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS], who 
has just spoken, is recognized as a na- 
tional leader not only in the field of 
economic theory and policy and legis- 
lation but also in the field of civil rights 
and human rights generally. His con- 
tribution is deeply appreciated by the 
four of us. We certainly intend to fol- 
low along the lines the gentleman has 
suggested. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Just a moment ago I 
complimented the gentleman presently 
in the well and also the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SIBaL] on the excel- 
lence of their presentations. I should 
now like to associate myself with the 
remarks made by our friend the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] in com- 
plimenting the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] on the skill 


of their presentation, the depth of the 


knowledge they have contributed today, 
the effort they have made to alert the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to the need for debate and dis- 
cussion on these subjects, and the ac- 
curate, positive, and constructive way in 
which they have pointed to the short- 
comings of the present administration 
in the field they have just discussed. 
The gentleman from Colorado and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, like the 
gentleman from Kansas and the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, deserve the 
thanks not only of the minority side of 
the aisle here, the Republican side, but 
in my judgment of the whole House, be- 
cause unless there is sufficient debate 
and discussion as requested by the Presi- 
dent of the United States the democratic 
process does not work in the way it 
should. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York for his kind re- 
marks. Speaking on behalf of the other 
gentlemen who have appeared here to- 
day in the well, the quality of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York 
is appreciated by all of us because the 
gentleman from New York is well known 
as a fighter for human rights in every 
field and, of course, as a member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, as 
an active worker in that field. We are 
deeply appreciative to the gentleman 
from New York for his kind remarks. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to add my 
appreciation to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and the gentleman from New York 
for the remarks they have made. I also 
want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI] who has worked so hard on this 
captive nations proposal. I understand 
that Captive Nations Week will be pro- 
claimed next week. I see the gentleman 
ishere. Is this correct? 

Mr. DERWINSEI. That is right. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I hope at that time 
we can participate more fully in a dis- 
cussion of this proposal as well as bring- 
ing within it the seope of the things 
which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse] has just talked 
about, as have the gentleman from 
Kansas and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. I think they fit together and 
it seems to me it is part of an overall 
pattern in which we can formulate a 
policy which both sides would be will- 
ing to support provided we can get the 
proper forum for discussion. I think 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] in connec- 
tion with the proposed debate really of- 
fer a constructive solution. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


PROPOSAL FOR AN INTER-AMERI- 
CAN DEVELOPMENT CORPS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FLYNT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today the House began to debate the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1962. During 
this debate we shall be discussing the 
Alliance for Progress. 

All of us are aware of the appalling 
conditions in which the vast majority of 
Latin Americans live. For large seg- 
ments of the population, daily food ra- 
tions are below minimum health and 
subsistence levels. For many, housing 
means either the primitive shacks of the 
squatters and impoverished sharecrop- 
pers or urban slums lacking even ele- 


mentary sanitary facilities. Greatnum-. 


bers are faced with the prospect of 
continuous unemployment or underem- 
ployment. Illiteracy is widespread. 
Working capabilities and even lifespans 
are sharply reduced by diseases, not be- 
cause the diseases are incurable, but be- 
cause medical attention is unavailable. 

The Latin American people are no 
longer willing to endure their fate si- 
lently. Pressure to end their bondage to 
poverty and misery is deep and constant. 
Unless tangible economic and social 
progress are rapidly attained by demo- 
cratic means, voices, like Fidel Castro’s, 
urging violent solutions will gain more 
adherents. 

Through the Alliance for Progress the 
United States and the Latin American 
Republics are seeking to channel the 
revolutionary stirrings in Latin America 
toward peaceful change. I believe the 
concept of the Alliance, as outlined in 
the Charter of Punta del Este, is indeed 
our best hope for providing Latin Ameri- 
cans with a solution for their pressing 
problems. But I am deeply concerned 
that the Alliance for Progress, as pres- 
ently operating, cannot make the direct 
and quickly felt impact which is crucial 
to the success of the program. 

In this respect, it is illuminating to 
compare the Alliance for Progress with 
our previous aid efforts—notably with 
the great success achieved in Europe 
with the Marshall plan. Burope pos- 
sessed a long history of industrial and 
agricultural development and people 
with the highest technical sophistica- 
tion. It needed capital and key raw 
materials to rebuild war-damaged econ- 
omies. We could pump in these require- 
ments with assurance that they would 
be well utilized. 

In Latin America the situation is quite 
different. The nations there have been 
held back by centuries of poverty, illit- 
eracy, ill health, and backward tech- 
nology. People who are sick, under- 
nourished, ill housed, and illiterate do 
not have the physical stamina or the 
knowledge to help themselves or to con- 
tribute to the economic growth of their 
countries. These countries need to ac- 
quire the basic skills and the minimum 
levels of health which will permit them 
to use invested capital productively. 
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The United States is committed in the 
words of the Charter of Punta del Este 
to provide a major part of “the minimum 
of $20 billion, principally in public funds, 
which Latin America will need over the 
next 10 years from external sources to 
supplement its own efforts.” On their 
part the Latin American nations are 
pledged to improve health, housing, and 
sanitation, wipe out illiteracy, modernize 
their tax structures and land tenure sys- 
tems, maintain sound fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, and stimulate private in- 
vestment. Unfortunately, our financial 
assistance and fixed investment cannot, 
by itself, provide the basis for needed 
change in Latin America. Unless there 
is a sufficient number of trained people 
to underpin development, the effort will 
not succeed. 

Statistics of the magnitude of Latin 
America’s requirements and the number 
of trained people in Latin America to 
meet them are at best sketchy. Never- 
theless, from knowledgeable estimates, it 
is possible to get an idea of the scale of 
the problem. For example, it is esti- 
mated that 40 million of the region’s 200 
million people are now under slum 
dwellers. In Rio de Janeiro, Lima, São 
Paulo, Buenos Aires, and Caracas, un- 
trained rural people huddle in slums and 
create a staggering need for more 
schools, more teachers, more houses, 
more medical and sanitation facilities. 
Meanwhile, the stream of migrants flee- 
ing from the harsh conditions in the 
rural areas keeps flowing. To provide 
600,000 self-help houses a year and as- 
sistance in community projects, it is esti- 
mated that a minimum of 12,000 persons 
trained in construction techniques are 
needed—or 1 construction worker per 
50 housing units per year—to make some 
impact on the dreadful rural and urban 
housing situation. 

The November 1961, report of the Di- 
recting Council of the Pan American 
Health Organization gives an idea of 
the scale of the problem with regard to 
health. According to the report, in all 
Latin America there are now only 100,- 
000 doctors, 37,000 nurses, and 38,000 
dentists, while another 100,000 doctors, 
23,000 nurses, and 62,000 dentists are 
immediately needed. To close the gap 
between existing and needed health per- 
sonnel, PAHO’s Directing Council urged 
the training of more auxiliary health 
workers. For instance, there is an im- 
mediate need for 169,000 auxiliary nurses 
above the 94,000 presently employed in 
Latin American national health serv- 
ices. Such auxiliaries would be, accord- 
ing to the Directing Council, “an army 
of less expensively educated workers who 
under the guidance of more highly 
trained practitioners can carry on the 
bulk of activities in the health services.” 

The Alliance for Progress, as yet, has 
not undertaken a sufficient program to 
develop Latin America’s human re- 
sources. A pattern of assistance has 
emerged reminiscent of conventional 
programs of foreign aid. There is the 
familiar balance-of-payments aid, sup- 
port for worthwhile public works, prop- 
ping up of needed industries, piecemeal 
assistance to some social welfare pro- 
grams, and small technical assistance 
missions, 
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Regarding the number of U.S. tech- 
nicians in Latin America, Senators Mc- 
GEE, Moss, ENGLE, and Young, in their 
February 13, 1962, report of their study 
mission to South America, declare: 

It is obvious most everywhere that the 
United States has fallen far short of sup- 
plying enough technicians. There is no 
limit to the need for agricultural, engineer- 
ing, urban, educational, and medical tech- 
nicians. Whatever the circumstances else- 
where in the world, there remains a critical 
need for a substantial increase in technical 
aid in Latin America. We did not have an 
opportunity to see our Peace Corps in ac- 
tion, but surely this can be a source of much 
of the technical aid needed by our neigh- 
bors to the south, Keen interest was mani- 
fested in receiving Peace Corps units. (US. 
Senate, 87th Cong., 2d sess. Doc. No. 91. 
“Study Mission to South America,“ Novem- 
ber-December 1961. Report of Senators 
Gate W. McGee, FRANK E. Moss, CLAIR 
ENGLE, and STEPHEN M. Loud to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, Committee on 
Armed Services, Feb. 13, 1962, p. 16.) 


Yet without widespread diffusion of 
knowledge and skills the prospects for 
economic progress and prosperity are 
dim. 


A related weakness in the Alliance 
has been noted by a number of observ- 
ers. In its newsletter of March 27, 
1962, Vision commented: 

The Alliance is now in motion and want 
of a popular spirit is actually impeding its 
progress. 


The Washington Post in an editorial 
on April 16, 1962, stated: 

One reason the Alliance is lagging is 
that people still don't know about its great 
purposes. 


Governor Mufoz-Marin, of Puerto 
Rico, one of the most knowledgeable men 
on Latin American affairs and one who 
knows how to encourage a depressed 
nation to raise itself by its bootstraps, 
declared in an address on May 4, 1962: 

What deeply troubles me is the seeming 
lack of emotional commitment in Latin 
America toward this great and historical 
venture. The Alliance cannot be purely 
an economic undertaking, a transfusion of 
capital and skills. To succeed, it must stir 
the hearts of men, it must inspire them to 
dream and hope, and then to work hard 
and purposefully. 


To overcome popular apathy, I have 
seen recommendations that the Alliance’s 
goals and its progress be publicized at 
the grassroots level. I do not believe 
that advertising the Alliance is likely to 
ignite hope and inspire emotional com- 
mitment. After centuries of being 
abused or ignored, the Latin American 
laborer is cynical and skeptical of prom- 
ises emanating from government offices 
in far-off capitals. Moreover, the lofted 
overall objectives and programs of the 
Alliance have little meaning to people 
who are barely aware of life beyond their 
villages. 

A way must be found to carry the spark 
of hope directly to the people. They 
must be given a feeling of personal par- 
ticipation. They must be able to reap 
personal benefit, however modest. Only 
then will they be able to grasp the larger 
meaning of the Alliance for Progress for 
their community, their nation, and the 
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hemisphere. Only then will they be in- 
spired, in the words of Mufioz Marin, “to 
.dream and hope, and then to work hard 
and purposefully.” 

In these circumstances success of the 
Alliance for Progress in both economic 
and psychological terms depends on 
mobilizing large numbers of capable peo- 
ple who can assist and act as catalysts 
in the efforts of the Latin American peo- 
ple to overcome the conditions of under- 
employment. In view of the magnitude 
of the task, this will have to be a massive 
effort. But this fact should not deter us. 
We are able to mobilize our human and 
material resources in war. In the pres- 
ent battle against the human misery and 
economic stagnation which breed hatred 
and violence, there must be a mobiliza- 
tion of similar dimensions. 

I propose the establishment of an In- 
ter-American Development Corps. Iam 
confident that the people of the Americas 
will respond with as much dedication 
to the challenge of a more just society 
as former generations answered the call 
to defend the Americas from physical 
attack. 

Most of the people for such an Inter- 
American Development Corps can be 
recruited in Latin America itself from 
the more developed regions. Some of 
the more advanced countries of Latin 
America should be in a position to con- 
tribute to their neighbors, particularly 
in the fields of health and primary edu- 
cation. In Argentina, for instance, the 
literacy rate is estimated at 87 percent 
as compared to 42 percent in Peru. In 
the field of medicine there was in 1959 a 
physician for every 702 persons in Ar- 
gentina as compared with 1 for every 813 
in the United States. 

Volunteers can also be accepted from 
European and other free, developed 
countries. For instance, Italy, Germany, 
and Israel should be able to provide doc- 
tors and medical teams as well as other 
skilled personnel. 

A preeminent role could be played by 
young people of the American Republics 
who have received sufficient training in 
the subjects in which they would assist. 
It is not necessary for the majority of 
the Corps to be advanced technical ex- 
perts. It could make use of the skills, 
energies, and flexibility of young people 
in both Latin America and the United 
States, to assist for a year or two in im- 
proving agricultural methods, health 
services, self-help housing, community 
development, roadbuilding, and in liter- 
acy campaigns. 

The Peace Corps has received numer- 
ous inquiries from Latin Americans 
asking how they can contribute their 
services. Last October and November, 
Sargent Shriver, the Director of the 
Peace Corps, toured Latin America. He 
was repeatedly asked by young people 
why they could not participate in the 
program. 

The Peace Corps currently has on duty 
in Latin America 231 members. Forty- 
three more are in the host countries in 

status. Another 423 are in 
training in the United States. This is a 
total of 697. This is a pitifully small 
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number for a continent of 200 million 
people who desperately need assistance 
to meet their overwhelming problems. 

The excellent, though limited, work 
the Peace Corps has done demonstrates 
the course that must be followed. Its 
scope must be vastly expanded and aug- 
mented with the pent-up skills and 
energies of Latin America’s own people. 

Large numbers of skilled people are 
needed to work in the underdeveloped 
areas of Latin America. I call for a 
direct human-contact program on a 
scale not previously envisioned. Al- 
though the program will take time to 
develop, if some noticeable measure of 
success is to be achieved, something on 
the order of 75,000 to 100,000 workers 
would be needed, of which about 10,000 
to 20,000 would have to come from the 
United States. 

Iam informed that a small experiment 
in inter-American cooperation is under- 
way. Eighteen Dominican volunteers 
trained together with 21 Americans in 
Puerto Rico for 4 months in agricul- 
tural and community development. 
Last week they left for the Dominican 
Republic to live together and work to- 
gether for the benefit of the Dominican 
people. 

The Inter-American Development 
Corps should be administered under truly 
inter-American auspices—such as the 
Organization of American States. Vol- 
unteers should be chosen for service in 
a particular country solely on the basis of 
qualifications, not by nationality. They 
should be imbued not only with a sense 
of service but with that intangible, but 
powerful, spirit of pan-Americanism. 

With regard to housing, a matter of 
dire need throughout Latin America, the 
Organization of American States main- 
tains the Inter-American Housing Cen- 
ter in Bogota, Colombia. There are, of 
course, many possibilities outside of the 
regional organization. For instance, the 
University of Chile and Catholic Uni- 
versity in Santiago, Chile, both hold 
short courses in urban and rural com- 
munity development. Moreover, the ex- 
perience of the Peace Corps in recruiting 
and training could serve as guidelines. 

The establishment of an Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Corps could be 
financed by a redirection of funds under 
the Alliance for Progress with the Latin 
American countries themselves providing 
a substantial contribution which could 
be provided in part through counterpart 
funds from Public Law 480 and other aid 
programs. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion—to achieve 
the rapid development of Latin America 
we must make available a large number 
of skilled people—from the United 
States, from Western Europe and, most 
important, from Latin America itself— 
who can contribute to development on 
the spot and who can teach the needed 
skills. Without such a direct human- 
contact program we run the danger that 
development may be too slow, that cur- 
rent doubts will turn to bitter disillu- 
sion, that the promise kindled by the 
Alliance for Progress will remain un- 
fulfilled. 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR A TAX CUT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington IMr. Petty] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on June 30 
the United States ended her fiscal year. 
During the 12-month period prior to that 
date the Federal Government spent $7 
billion more than its income from taxes. 
In the last 31 years there have been 25 
deficits. Furthermore, prospects are for 
an additional 84 billion deficit during the 
ensuing fiscal year. 

Meanwhile there is growing pressure 
for an immediate tax cut to stave off a 
slump in business. In this connection, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce recently 
added its voice to those favoring imme- 
diate reduction. It calls for a tax cut 
totaling between $5 billion and $8 billion 
as a business stimulant. And, Mr. 
Speaker, in expressing its views the 
chamber acknowledged that the reduc- 
tion would further unbalance the Fed- 
eral budget. 

In all fairness I think it should be re- 
membered that the chamber has ac- 
tively sought cuts in spending so the 
overall policy is not quite as radical as 
might appear at first blush. But, Mr. 
Speaker, my reaction as an admirer of 
the U.S. chamber is critical and I hardly 
expected that this great business organ- 
ization would be following the Keynes- 
jan concept of planned deficits and 
openly advocating tax cutting without 
dovetailing such a policy to a simultane- 
ous cut in Federal spending so as to 
provide a balanced budget. 

What is more, I do not believe the 
chamber voices the views of businessmen 
generally; at least the June 30 report of 
the Research Institute said 62 percent 
of businessmen were opposed to a tax 
cut now if it resulted in higher deficits. 

That is encouraging and I venture to 
suggest that a large majority of the 
Members of the Chamber like business- 
men generally favor an immediate cut 
in taxes along with an immediate re- 
duction in nonessential Government 
expenditures. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower described recently the situation, 
where government spending is increased 
with simultaneous tax cuts, as a political 
paradise. I know the directors of the 
U.S. chamber know about that political 
paradise but know also those who reside 
there are not due to achieve eternal eco- 
nomic salvation. 

Mr. Speaker, taxes are too high. They 
must be cut, but Federal spending is 
too high also. It must be cut too. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest the orderly pro- 
cedure is to cut spending first. 

In this respect General Eisenhower 
boldly called for substantial cuts in the 
Nation’s $51 billion defense budget and 
since then I have read that Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara has 
notified the President of a cost reduction 
program which will save $750 million in 
fiscal 1963 and thereafter $3 billion each 
year without impairing our military 
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strength. I have great confidence in Mr. 
McNamara. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, in nondefense 
spending also tremendous savings are 
possible. 

To me, all this talk and pressure for 
tax relief is shortsighted. Unless Gov- 
ernment spending is reduced the long- 
range effect of lowering taxes would be 
most serious. European bankers are 
alarmed at what they see going on in 
this country. They have watched the 
cheapening of our dollar and if we do not 
mend our ways and act in a fiscally re- 
sponsible manner, this country could be 
in for real economic trouble. 

Of course, the United States, together 
with 10 other countries, have created a $6 
billion pool of gold and hard money to be 
available in case of trouble. But in 
reality that is little more than a medical 
“geritol” to bolster up confidence. The 
United States must get at the source of 
the trouble, not try and cure symptoms. 

Mr. Speaker, here before the House 
right now is H.R. 11921—legislation to 
authorize more foreign assistance. Can- 
not and should not the Congress take 
another look at this program? Cannot 
we start on a return road to fiscal re- 
sponsibility by holding down on spending 
for foreign aid? Are we able to afford 
the scale of this foreign aid? I do not 
think so. 

The President a week or so ago de- 
scribed the United States as fomenting a 
world revolution against poverty. With 
that objective I have agreed. I have al- 
ways supported that idea as self-interest. 

But I have supported cuts in the pro- 
gram and I do so more urgently today, 
because in our own self-interest I think 
we cannot continue it on such a vast 
scale. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, to justify a tax 
cut there must be a simultaneous reduc- 
tion in Government expenditures. I say 
such expenditures can and should be 
made. Isay that our foreign assistance 
program is one of the areas in which 
those expenditures can be reduced. 

It is high time in our own self-interest 
to reappraise the whole foreign aid 
concept. 

In this connection I wonder why not 
make a good start by cutting off our list 
the 25 so-called neutral nations that met 
in September 1961, in Belgrade. Alto- 
gether the members of the Belgrade Con- 
ference have received in excess of $8 bil- 
lion from us. Let us not forget these 25 
so-called neutral nations, while criticiz- 
ing the United States, were tolerant 
toward the Soviets. 

Mr. Speaker, Western Europe and 
Japan, in part thanks to our aid, today 
are prosperous. In the past these coun- 
tries have received a total of more than 
$47 billion from us. They no longer need 
cur aid. They should be off our list too. 

Why go on trying to foment this revo- 
lution against poverty all over the world? 
Why not plant the seeds of friendship 
and freedom only where they will find 
fertile soil and thereby limit our spend- 
ing. 
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I agree with those who say our own 
prosperity and indeed our whole economy 
requires a tax cut. This stimulant to 
business would help the whole interna- 
tional picture including the recipient 
nations of our foreign assistance. In 
other words if we want to help rehabili- 
tate the backward countries we must 
look to our own fundamental financial 
soundness. This can be done. How? 
First, by eliminating all aid to the Com- 
munists and to pro-Soviet nations. 
Second, let us recognize that our money 
and goods will not buy friendship and 
unfriendly nations can be cut off too. 

To sum up, I urge that the House stop 
any more assistance to Belgrade Con- 
ference nations, to Poland and to West- 
ern Europe and Japan. If we did this 
and cut off the six Latin countries which 
refused to support the United States at 
Punta del Este in reading Castro out of 
the Organization of American States, as 
I understand it, $2 billion could be saved 
from the 1963 budget. That does not 
consider the $6 billion still unexpended 
and in the program unspent from last 
year. 

There, Mr. Speaker, is a start toward 
justifying an immediate tax cut. I sup- 
port a cut in spending first and then a 
cut in taxes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. RILEY (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT) for an indefinite 
period on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PATMAN, for 2 hours, on July 23, 
1962, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Petty (at the request of Mr. 
Devine), for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. O’Konskr and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Berry and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Kirwan in two instances and to 
include a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations today. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. Apam in the body of the RECORD 
and to include, following the remarks 
made earlier this afternoon, the minority 
views of Mrs. CHURCH of Illinois and him- 
self. 

Mr. GALLAGHER to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Devine) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr. FINO. 
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Mr. MACGREGOR. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Casey to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 

Mr. McDowe tt to include extraneous 
matter in connection with his remarks 
made in Committee today. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1609. An act for the relief of De- 
mitrios Dunis; 

H.R. 1899. An act for the relief of Stavros 
Michael Mourkakos; 

H.R. 2337. An act for the relief of Maria 
Stella Todaro; 

H.R. 3483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite de Soepkez; 

H.R. 3492. An act for the relief of Sebas- 
tian Hermosilla Sanches; 

H.R. 3912. An act for the relief of Chikoko 
Shinagawa; 

H.R. 4330. An act to provide uniform com- 
putation of retired pay for enlisted members 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, under section 
4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruit- 
ment Act of 1945, as amended by section 
908 of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 Stat. 

95): 

H.R. 7719. An act to amend section 60d) 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act (50 App. U.S.C. 456(d)) to authorize 
certain persons who complete a Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps program to be ap- 
pointed as commissioned officers in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; 

H.R. 8862. An act for the relief of Miss 
Eleanor Redi; 

H.R. 9180. An act for the relief of Noreen 
Joyce Baden; 

H.R. 9468. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Charles C. Yu; 

H.R. 9588. An act for the relief of Claude 
Homann-Herimberg (nee Wagner); and 

H.R. 10960. An act for the relief of Rosina 
Luisi (Sister Mary Rosina) and Maria 
Fatibene (Sister M. Valentina). 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 


S. 1264. An act for the relief of Capt. Dale 
Frazier. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On July 5, 1962: 
H.R. 3840. An act to provide for the con- 


veyance of certain real of the United 
States to the Carolina Power & Light Co. 
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On July 9, 1962: 

H.R. 1609. An act for the relief of Demi- 
trios Dunis; 

H.R. 1899. An act for the relief of Stavros 
Michael Mourkakos; 

H.R. 2237. An act for the relief of Maria 
Stella Todaro; 

H.R. 3483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite de Soepkez; 

H.R. 3942. An act for the relief of Sebas- 
tian Hermosilla Sanches; 

H.R. 3912. An act for the relief of Chikoko 
Shinagawa; 

H.R. 4330. An act to provide uniform com- 
putation of retired pay for enlisted members 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, under section 
4 of the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruit- 
ment Act of 1945, as amended by section 
6(a) of the act of August 10, 1946 (60 Stat. 
995); 

H.R. 7719. An act to amend section 6(d) 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act (50 App. U.S.C. 456(d)) to author- 
ize certain persons who complete a Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program to be ap- 
pointed as commissioned officers in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; 

H.R. 8862. An act for the relief of Miss 
Eleanore Redi; 

H.R. 9180, An act for the relief of Noreen 
Joyce Baden; 

H.R. 9468. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Charles C. Yu; 

H.R. 9588. An act for the relief of Claude 
Homann-Herimberg (nee Wagner); and 

H.R. 10960. An act for the relief of Rosina 
Luisi (Sister Mary Rosina) and Maria Fati- 
bene (Sister M. Valentina). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Wednesday, July 11, 1962, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to as 
follows: 


2270. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of the determination 
of the quantity of natural rubber needed in 
the strategic and critical materials stockpile 
by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion (OCDM), succeeded by the Office of 
Emergency Planning (OEP), Executive Office 
of the President; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2271. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior relative to reporting that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
of the lands in the Cow Creek unit, Trinity 
River division, Central Valley project, has 
been completed, pursuant to Public Law 
172, 83d Congress; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

2272. A letter from the Acting Director, 
U.S. Information Agency, relative to a re- 
search contract for the amount of $98,000 
which was negotiated by this Agency under 
the date of June 15, 1962, with the CBS 
Laboratories, a division of Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc., pursuant to Public 
Law 152, 81st Congress; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2273. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of the administration 
of contracts for rental of automatic data 
processing equipment at selected military 
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installations within the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2274. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on inadequate rental rates charged 
for Government quarters furnished to civil- 
ian employees of the military departments 
in Alaska; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2275. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting the report of the Archivist of 
the United States on records proposed for 
disposal under the law; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

2276. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to equalize the pay of the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard with that of the chiefs 
of the other branches of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2277. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of the orders entered in the cases of 
certain aliens who have been found ad- 
missible to the United States pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2278. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in cases where the 
authority contained in section 212(d)(3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of such aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2279. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed amendment to the budget for the 
fiscal year 1963 involving an increase in the 
amount of $23,300,000 for the Atomic Energy 
Commission (H. Doc. No, 467); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2280. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize reimbursement to appro- 
priations of the U.S. Secret Service of moneys 
expended for the purchase of counterfeits; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on Disposition. of Executive Pa- 
pers. Report pursuant to 57 Statutes 380; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1967), Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. McDOWELL: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Special study mission to Poland and 
Austria; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1968). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. HR. 
11099. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the establishment 
of an Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1969). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1824. An act to create an additional judi- 
cial district for the State of Florida, to be 
known as the middle district of Florida; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1970). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 12430. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959 to increase the 
amount authorized thereunder to be appro- 
priated for loans for the provision of housing 
for the elderly, and to provide that such 
loans shall hereafter be made only for new 
construction; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 12431. A bill to provide for certain 
commercial use of land at McCarran Airport, 
Clark County, Nev., if it is determined that 
such land is not needed for the operation of 
such airport; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H.R. 12432. A bill to provide that primary 
elections and runoff primary elections for 
nomination of candidates for the House of 
Representatives shall be held on the same 
day throughout the United States; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 12433. A bill to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States through the 
use, of mobile trade fairs; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 12434. A bill to facilitate the work of 
the Forest Service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12435. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cooperate with the 
State of Wisconsin in the designation and 
administration of the Ice Age National Scien- 
tific Reserve in the State of Wisconsin, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R, 12436. A bill to authorize the See- 
retary of the Interior to cooperate with the 
State of Wisconsin in the designation and 


administration of the Ice Age National Sei- 


entific Reserve in the State of Wisconsin, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H.R. 12487. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect 
to feed for animals; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 12438. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a minimum 
standard deduction of $1,000 in the case of 
a joint return and $500 in the case of all 
other returns and to permit a deduction of 
40 percent of the rent (but not more than 
$500) by a primary residential tenant; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 12439. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide a uniform rate of duty 
for all grades of fluorspar at $7.50 per short 
ton ($8.40 per long ton); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12440. A bill to limit the rental pay- 
ment for use of certain machines and equip- 
ment which may take into account in com- 
puting payments under certain cost-plus 
contracts with the United States; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12441. A bill to amend section 634 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

H.R. 12442. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent program of 
additional unemployment compensation, to 
provide for equalization grants, to extend 
coverage of the unemployment compensation 
program, to establish Federal requirements 
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with respect to the weekly benefit amount 
and limit the tax credits available to em- 
ployers in a State which does not meet such 
requirements, to establish a Federal require- 
ment prohibiting States from denying com- 
pensation to workers undergoing occupa- 
tional training or retraining and deny tax 
eredits to employers in a State which does 
not meet such requirement, to increase the 
wage base for the Federal unemployment 
tax, to increase the rate of the Federal un- 
employment tax, to establish a Federal addi- 
tional compensation and equalization ac- 
count in the unemployment trust fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12443. A bill to establish the Linden 
Grove Cemetery National Memorial at Cov- 
ington, Ky.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12444. A bill to amend section 102 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H. J. Res. 806. Joint resolution designating 
the week of July 15, 1962, to July 21, 1962, 
as “National Drum Corps Week“; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.J. Res. 807. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting nonsectarian 
prayer in public schools or other public 
places if participation therein is not com- 
pulsory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Res. 720. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of United States Defense Policies 
in 1961” as a House document; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H. Res. 721. Resolution to develop and sus- 
tain a just and enduring peace in the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 

islature of the State of California memo- 

the President and the Congress of 

the United States relative to a navigation 

survey of portions of the Sacramento, 

Feather, and American Rivers; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana declaring that the public 
policy of the State of Louisiana is unalter- 
ably opposed to the encroachment by the 
Federal Government upon the sovereign 
powers of the States which comprise this 
Nation, the determent of free enterprise by 
excessive Federal taxation and regulation; 
and continued extravagant deficit spending 
by the Federal Government, and that im- 
mediate and drastic steps be taken to restore 
the dignity and sovereignty of the States of 
the Union; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 12445. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gor- 
gonio B. Policar, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 12446. A bill for the relief of Tong Il 

Han; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 12447. A bill for the relief of Leung 

Tung Ung; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 12448. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of an orthicon image assembly for the 
use of the Medical College of Georgia, 
Augusta, Ga.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 12449. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 
E. Prymak, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

380. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
James C. Lattin, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., relative 
to a redress of grievance relating to being 
denied the right to the writ of habeas corpus 
by the State Supreme Court of New Mexico; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Proposed Establishment of Ice Age 
Scientific Reserve in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Parks Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs today is holding hearings on bills 
H.R. 7409 and H.R. 7236. 

The bills, if adopted, would create an 
ice age scientific reserve in Wisconsin. 

The purpose would be to preserve, 
within our national park system, gla- 
cially sculptured formations of great geo- 
logical, scientific, and historical sig- 
nificance. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss the need for urgent action on 
this legislation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts of my remarks 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILEY URGES SPEEDUP ON NATIONAL MORAINE 
Park 

(Excerpts of address by Senator ALEXANDER 

wuer, Republican, of Wisconsin, over 

Wisconsin radio stations, weekend of July 

7 and 8, 1962) 

The Nation today is moving ahead agri- 
culturally, industrially, utilizing more and 


more of our natural resources to meet the 
needs of 186 million citizens; and undergoing 
other changes that literally reshaped the 
face of America. 

In our race for progress, necessary though 
it is, we must not waste, destroy, or lose by 
negligence, significant features of our out- 
of-door natural heritage. 

In Wisconsin, for example, we possess 
unique and unequaled moraines; natural 
formations, sculptured over 10,000 years ago 
by glaciers of the ice age, of great geological, 
scientific, and historical significance. 

In 1958 and again in 1960, I introduced 
legislation, along with other members of 
the Wisconsin delegation, for preserving our 
moraines. Following these legislative pro- 
posals the National Park Service conducted a 
4-year survey. Asa result of the information 
obtained from the study the Advisory Board 
on National Parks, Historical Sites, and 
Monuments, unanimously endorsed the idea 
of preserving these moraincs within the U.S. 
national park system. 

Earlier this year, the President’s conserva- 
tion message to Congress also gave high pri- 
ority to the project, as one of the 10 most 
urgently needed new areas for inclusion in 
the national park system. 

As a result of these actions—and urgings 
by myself and other Members of Congress, 
the National Parks Subcommittee in the 
House of Representatives has scheduled 
hearings on the legislation for July 9. 

Naturally, I shall urge expeditious consid- 
eration of this measure. Unless there is 
fast action, it will not be possible to get final 
approval of this legislation during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

In endorsing the project, the Department 
of the Interlor, however, made some recom- 
mendations on the scope of the program. 
As proposed, the project, referred to as the 
Ice Age National Scientific Reserve, would 
cover about 32,500 acres of which 20,000 are 


now in public ownership. Generally this 
would consist of land in the following areas: 

1. Eastern area. (portions of the northern 
unit of the Kettle Moraine State Forest and 
Campbellsport area): In this area, 17,000 
acres would ultimately be required, 16,000 in 
the Kettle Moraine State Forest and 1,000 in 
the Campbellsport area. Of this, 12,000 acres 
are already acquired in the Kettle Moraine 
State Forest. 

2. Central area (portions of Devils Lake 
State Park): 2,500 acres is already included 
in Devils Lake State Park, and it is antici- 
pated that an additional 1,000 acres would 
be required. 

3. Northwestern area (portions of Chip- 
pewa County): In this wilderness of more 
than 300 lakes and swamps, 5,000 acres are 
already in county forest. An additional 5,000 
acres, for a total of 10,000 acres, would be 
required. 

4. Related areas, subject to agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and the 
State of Wisconsin: A total of 1,000 acres 
is the maximum envisaged as needing to be 
acquired for such additional areas, which 
might include Sheboygan Marsh in Sheboy- 
gan County, the Cross Plains area in Dane 
County, the John Muir birthplace area in 
Marquette County, Camp Douglas Buttes in 
central Wisconsin, and Interstate Park in 
St. Croix County. 

Even with speedy action the project, if 
adopted as recommended by the Department 
of Interior, would require 2 years of further 
planning. For this reason, it is extremely 
important that every effort be made to get 
final approval during this session of Con- 


ess. 

In addition to preserving a significant fea- 
ture of our national landscape, the scien- 
tific reserve would be a great asset to our 
tourist industry—now a major source of in- 
come for Wisconsin. 
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Summary of National Defense 
Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following press release 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 


Nearly $600 million has already been ob- 
ligated under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act for the education of American 
youth, it has been announced by Abraham 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This is part of an estimated billion-dollar 
program authorized by Congress in 1958. 

In making a report of progress under the 
act in its fourth working year, Secretary 
Ribicoff emphasized the following achieve- 
ments: Approximately 350,000 undergraduate 
and graduate students have been enabled to 
attend colleges and universities by borrowing 
some $225 million to help finance their edu- 
cation; during the past 4 years, nearly $300 
million has been made available to elemen- 
tary and high schools for strengthening in- 
struction in science, mathematics, and 
modern languages. These funds were sup- 
plied on a matching basis by the Federal Of- 
fice of Education and the States; 17 million 
children in public and private secondary 
schools have benefited from counseling and 
guidance testing services. 

“Under the various programs of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, courses of 
study important to careers in areas of critical 
manpower shortage have been greatly 
strengthened,” Secretary Ribicoff said; “in 
addition, millions of young people are being 
helped to identify their talents and to 
develop their abilities in the directions best 
suited to them individually. This freedom 
of choice is of extreme importance in our 
democratic society.” 

“While a great deal more is needed to bring 
our schools to the high level of excellence we 
seek,” he added, “these and other programs 
under the National Defense Education Act are 
helping our schools achieve a new quality 
that represents a definite forward step for 
our entire educational system.” 

Highlights of developments under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act are: 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 


The Office of Education has made $47.8 
million available to schools for guidance, 
counseling, and testing programs, and local 
schools are now employing the equivalent of 
21,800 full-time guidance personnel, as com- 
pared with only 12,000 before the passage of 
the act. More than 11,000 men and women 
have attended special institutes to train for 
professional careers in counseling and guid- 
ance, or to improve their skills in these fields, 
at an estimated cost of $22.4 million. 

As a result of these activities, 17 million 
high school students have been given the op- 
portunity to take scholastic ability and 
achievement tests under special counseling 
and guidance programs. 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


The Office of Education and State educa- 
tional agencies, on a 50-50 matching basis, 
have earmarked approximately $300 million 
for new laboratory and other equipment and 
minor remodeling of classrooms to improve 
the teaching of science, mathematics, and 
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modern foreign languages in the Nation's 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

In addition, loans totaling $2.7 million 
have been made to approximately 180 private 
elementary and secondary schools for this 
purpose. 

More than 15,000 public classrooms have 
been remodeled under this program, and 
more than 4,000 new electronic language lab- 
oratories have béen constructed. Well over 
half of the projects have been in small 
schools with less than 1,000 students, and 
more than 90 percent of all local school dis- 
tricts has received funds for equipment to 
teach science, Some States report a doubling 
in enrollments in language classes in both 
elementary and high schools, and increases in 
science and mathematics enrollments are 
general throughout the Nation. 

More than half of the money lent to pri- 
vate schools has been used to teach science 
or modern languages for the first time in 
their history. 

As a further boost, an additional $7.9 mil- 
lion in Federal funds enabled State educa- 
tional agencies to increase their specialists 
in science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages from 38 in 1958 to well over 200 
by 1962. 

STUDENT LOANS 


Approximately 350,000 undergraduate and 
graduate students in 1,450 colleges and uni- 
versities have borrowed $225 million under 
the student loan program to continue their 
education. The Office of Education fur- 
nished $202 million of this total. 

By June 30, 1962, about $5 million—five 
times the amount now due—will have been 
repaid by students who have completed their 
college work, About one-fourth of the bor- 
rowers now paying off their student loans 
have become elementary or secondary school- 
teachers. 

Grants have been made to 5,500 students 
under the graduate fellowship program, de- 
signed to train college teachers to help meet 
the current shortage. Thus far, $58.6 million 
has been obligated for this program—half of 
which has been paid to the fellows and half 
to the 165 participating graduate schools to 
help establish or expand the graduate pro- 
grams in which the fellows are studying. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


More than 11,000 elementary and high 
school language teachers have gone back to 
summer school at 218 recently established 
language institutes, to learn new teaching 
methods and the use of new teaching ma- 
terials. To date, more than $18.5 million 
has been obligated for improving language 
teachers’ skills in this way. 

As another important phase of the lan- 
guage development program under the act, 
53 language and area centers have been de- 
veloped in colleges and universities for full- 
time study not only of languages but of the 
countries in which the languages are spoken. 
Enrollment in the 1960-61 academic year 
reached nearly 7,000. Approximately $6 mil- 
lion has been obligated for this program. 

The modern languages taught in the cen- 
ters are of major importance to government, 
business, industry, and education in this 
country. Spoken collectively by about 1 bil- 
lion people, they include Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, 
and Spanish, as well as other neglected lan- 
guages. The study of the countries involved 
includes such courses as economics, history, 
and literature. 

In addition, more than 1,600 graduate stu- 
dents have been awarded fellowships for the 
study of 62 languages, a large percentage of 
them for study of languages of critical im- 
portance to our national purposes. Sixty 
colleges and universities offer courses for 
these students, and to date $8.8 million has 
been obligated. 

As a first-time research effort, $10.4 million 
has been obligated for 206 projects to deter- 
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mine the greatest needs in foreign language 
instruction, to determine the best methods 
of foreign language teaching, and to develop 
instructional materials such as grammars, 
readers, and dictionaries. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Under the technical training program, both 
youth and adults are trained as highly skilled 
technicians in fields necessary for the na- 
tional defense. Adults are generally workers 
who seek training for higher-level jobs or 
who are brushing up on latest developments 
in their fields. 

Attendance at extension classes for adult 
workers reached 83,000 in 1961. More than 
7,500 youth have already been trained as 
highly skilled technicians and graduated 
from the senior high school and postsecond- 
ary programs. It is estimated that more 
than 7,500 will complete their training by 
the end of June. 

Total enrollments this year are expected to 
exceed 150,000 in the technical training pro- 
grams, an increase of 150 percent over the 
first year of the program. Five thousand 
women enrolled in area technical training 
programs, chiefly in the fields of data proc- 
essing and computed programing, electronics, 
and mechanics. 

Placements of most graduates are in 
defense-related employment. Jobs were 
readily found for the graduates—in some 
States, there were not enough to fill the posi- 
tions available: In one area, 600 students in 
data-processing techniques accepted jobs be- 
fore their graduation. Pay for high school 
graduates who completed the additional 2- 
year courses in technical instruction, in the 
first 28 States reporting, was as high as 
$7,200 and averaged $4,600. Pay for grad- 
uates of the high school programs averaged 
$3,900. 

The end product of the training course is 
the highly skilled technician whose knowl- 
edge is of sufficient range to permit him to 
shift with technological change. One exam- 
ple of the departure from traditional occupa- 
tional training is the new classification of 
welder-metallurgist, a dual skill necessary to 
the welding trade because of the new alloys 
used in rocket and atomic submarine devel- 
opment. 

Thus far, $32.4 million has been made 
available to the States under this program. 
Matching on a 50-50 basis is required, but 
in the first 3 years the States overmatched 
by about one-third. 


COMMUNICATION MEDIUMS 


Nearly $10 million has been obligated to 
support 169 research projects to determine 
the most effective way of using television, 
radio, motion pictures, teaching machines, 
tape recordings, and similar communications 
mediums for educational purposes. Research 
grants are made upon recommendation of 
the National Advisory Committee on New 
Educational Mediums. Nearly 60 have been 
completed. 

Over $4 million has been obligated for 
getting into the schools information de- 
veloped by research. Altogether, 113 con- 
tracts for this work have been awarded. 


National Lottery of the Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
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the national lottery of the Dominican 
Republic. 

This small nation derives great mone- 
tary benefit from its recognition of the 
fact that people like to gamble. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the Do- 
minican national lottery came to over 
$32 million. The Government’s income, 
some $8 million, was not earmarked for 
any particular project but was rather ap- 
plied to the general fund of the treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, there are only 3 million 
people in this country which means that 
the average personal expenditure on the 
national lottery was about $10 but the 
per capita income in the Dominican Re- 
public is approximately $300. If Ameri- 
cans spent a similar share of their in- 
come on a national lottery, the gross 
receipts of such a lottery would be well 
in excess of $10 billion a year. What a 
tremendous help this would be to our 
overburdened American taxpayers. 


Conference Procedure on Appropriation 
Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent granted, I include herewith the 
resolution of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House relating to the 
question of conference procedure on ap- 
propriation bills: 


U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Federal Government has 
failed to live within its income in 26 of the 
last 32 years; and 

Whereas the national debt has been in- 
creased $32,100 million since the end of the 
Korean war in 1953 with interest thereon 
now approximating $17,690 every minute 
of every day of the year; and 

Whereas the buying power of the dollar, 
largely as a result of deficit spending, is less 
than half that of the pre-World War II year 
of 1939; and 

Whereas the latest official cost-of-living 
index now reaches a new all-time high of 
129.1 percent of the 1947-49 base measuring 
period; and 

Whereas since January 1, 1958, our na- 
tional gold holdings have declined by over 
$6,300 million; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the highest tax 
take in history, the Government has failed 
to live within income in the post-Korean 
war period, primarily because of increased 
spending for nondefense rather than defense 
purposes as shown by the 65 percent in- 
crease in nondefense expenditure as against 
1 percent increase in defense spending dur- 
ing the 1954-61 period; and 

Whereas during the past 10 years the 
Senate has raised the appropriation bills 
above the amount passed by the House by 
approximately $32 billion; and 

Whereas the inequitable practice of con- 
ducting all conferences under the chairman- 
ship of a Senator gives the Senate a dis- 
proportionate advantage, as evidenced by 
the fact that in the past 10 years the Senate 
conferees have been able to retain $22 billion 
out of the $32 billion in increases which the 
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Senate added to House appropriations—a 
2-to-1 ratio in favor of the body consistently 
advocating larger appropriations, increased 
spending and corresponding deficits: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the interest of national 
economy and a sound dollar, a reduction in 
the high cost of living, and in the interest 
of equity between the two bodies of equal, 
coordinate and coequal authority under the 
Constitution, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives 
suggests the appointment of a special com- 
mittee of the House Committee by the chair- 
man thereof to confer immediately with a 
similar special committee from the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations to consider, 
at the earliest possible date, any fair and 
reasonable changes in appropriation con- 
ference procedure indicated by the need of 
the times, beginning with the current ses- 
sion; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Agreed to July 9, 1962. 


Tax Relief Now for the Small-Income 
Taxpayer and the Primary Residen- 
tial Tenants Will Help Our Econ- 
omy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill (H.R. 12438) 
which will give the Nation’s legion of 
forgotten taxpayers tax relief. I refer 
to those earning less than $5,000 per 
year and who file short forms. I also 
refer to those who are the primary resi- 
dential tenants. 

My bill will allow the short-form tax- 
payer a minimum $500 deduction in lieu 
of the 10-percent standard deduction 
computed in the tax schedules. The bill 
allows married couples who have an in- 
come of less than $10,000 a minimum 
deduction of $1,000 in lieu of the 10- 
percent standard deduction in the tax 
schedules. 

It should be noted that this part of the 
bill reduces the tax only of persons with 
small incomes. 

The second part of the bill gives need- 
ed relief to people who live on farms. It 
allows the primary residential tenant a 
deduction of $500 or 40 percent of their 
annual rental, whichever is less. Since 
1932 people living in cooperatives have 
been permitted to deduct their propor- 
tionate share of the interest and real 
estate taxes paid by the cooperative. 
There is no reason why a person who 
pays rent for an apartment should not 
be permitted a corresponding deduction. 
This deduction for the primary resi- 
dential tenant puts him in a position 
roughly equivalent to that of a person 
living in a cooperative or in a private 
home. 

Since this bill will help the small- 
income taxpayer, it will increase pur- 
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chasing power at the bottom where such 
increase of purchasing power is most 
needed and will, therefore, be a strong 
stimulant to the national economy. 

I have set forth in my bill the revised 
schedules of withholdings based on a 
minimum $500 deduction. A study and 
a comparison of the proposed new sched- 
ules with the present schedules with a 
10-percent standard deduction will dis- 
close the extent of the savings that the 
5 8 will gain by the adoption of my 

I hope those who want to help the 
American taxpayer who finds it difficult 
to support himself and his children be- 
cause of the high income tax will sup- 
port my bill. 


Great Lakes Shipping Increases; U.S. 
Share Fading Rapidly; Yet Nation’s 
Leaders Refuse Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, as usual 
our Nation’s leaders fiddle-faddle while 
Rome burns. The Department of Com- 
merce has recommended against my bill 
providing operating and construction 
subsidies for Great Lakes shipping. This 
is a crippling blow to the Great Lakes 
area. Already one steamship company 
on the Great Lakes has announced plans 
to liquidate its fleet. Others are soon 
to follow. Unless our Nation’s leaders 
wake up it will be the end of U.S. ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes with additional 
thousands of unemployed because of for- 
eign competition. 

The Department of Commerce seem- 
ingly knows little of the facts of life on 
the Great Lakes. If they do know they 
seemingly do not care what happens. I 
want to serve notice here and now to the 
Department of Commerce that the re- 
sponsibility is clearly theirs. When 
Great Lakes shippers and shipbuilders 
throw in the towel, our Nation’s leaders 
can wring their hands with glee at their 
handiwork. These Nation’s leaders 
seem completely unaware of what is hap- 
pening on the Great Lakes and seem- 
ingly care less. ; 

Total Great Lakes shipping of iron ore, 
coal and grain during May of this year 
was 5 million tons ahead of last year. 
But at the same time American vessels 
continued to lose ground. American 
ships carried only 13 percent of the grain 
loaded. Foreign oceangoing ships car- 
ried 38 percent. Canadian lakers car- 
ried a whopping 49 percent. This de- 
cline in American shipping on the Great 
Lakes has been going on each year and 
each month. Foreign ships and Cana- 
dian ships are taking over almost com- 
pletely. Great Lakes shippers, unions, 
shipbuilders, and workers are getting 
more and more desperate and about to 
throw up their arms in despair. 
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The real tragedy is that the construc- 
tion, operational and depreciation sub- 
sidies offered Canadian and foreign ves- 
sels is really American money. The 
motto of our Nation’s leaders is millions 
for subsidies for foreign and Canadian 
shippers but not one penny for American 
Great Lakes shippers. Their decision is 
“get out if you cannot take the competi- 
tion.” The voices and cries of American 
shippers and workers fall on deaf ears. 
But the voices of foreign interests sound 
like music to our Nation’s leaders’ ears. 

What voices do our Nation’s leaders 
listen to? It is unbelievable, but here 
are the facts. Our State Department in- 
vited and paid the expenses of a Nicho- 
laus Snidjers, of Amsterdam, to make a 
-week study and tour of American ports 
and shipping. Yes, this is a fact unbe- 
lievable as it may seem. What did this 
State Department selection report after 
his first-class tour of wining and dining 
at the taxpayer’s expense? He reported 
as follows: 

The United States should get out of the 
shipping business entirely. American car- 
riers and crews cost three times and more as 
much as European ones. The United States 
should get out of shipping entirely and leave 
it to us Europeans who know how to do it 
profitably. 


These are the kind of people our De- 
partment of Commerce listens to. The 
voices and cries of unemployed workers 
on the Great Lakes mean nothing com- 
pared to a Department of State selected, 
wined, and dined European—all at 
American taxpayers’ expense, of course. 

What this European expert left out of 
his report was the fact that these Euro- 
peans operate at a profit only because of 
American subsidies given them which 
are not given to Great Lakes shippers. 
Without these American subsidies even 
Europeans would operate at a loss. How 
8 can we be? There seems to be no 
end. 

With Canadian shippers beating the 
stuffing out of our Great Lakes fleet with 
their subsidies, our Government recently 
negotiated a huge loan of $1 billion to 
Canada so that Canada can pay more 
subsidies to her shippers. Believe it or 
not, American shipowners are being 
forced to go to Canada for a shipbuilding 
subsidy. At the same time Canada 
comes to us for a billion-dollar loan. 
How absurd can we be? We deny subsi- 
dies to Great Lakes shippers but give 
money to Canada so she can subsidize 
her own and our ships. Oh, but these 
ships must be built by Canadian labor, 
and they must use Canadian materials. 
Our leaders have no such concern for 
American labor and materials, even if it 
is really our money. 

To recommend against paying a sub- 

sidy to Great Lakes shippers the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is engaged in a silly, 
curious, and crazy pattern. What it 
really means is that they refuse to aid 
an ailing American shipping industry on 
the Great Lakes but at the same time 
give money to a foreign nation to take 
the shipping away from us. What 
Washington needs most in these trying 
times is a competent board of psychia- 
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trists. This need must be met soon, or 
there will be no American ships, sailors, 
or shipworkers on the Great Lakes. 


Differences Between the Appropriations 
Committees of the Two Houses of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations today: 


Whereas in the consideration of general 
appropriation measures it has always been 
the established procedure in the Congress 
for the bills to originate in the House of 
Representatives and for the conferences to 
resolve differences between the bodies to be 
held on the Senate side of the Capitol with 
a Member of the Senate presiding, though 
there is no constitutional or legislative 
requirement for such procedure; and 

Whereas in the second session of the 87th 
Congress, the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations was confronted with a demand to 
change this established and time-tested pro- 
cedure to enable members of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to preside at one- 
half of the conferences and for half of the 
conferences to meet on the House side of 
the Capitol; and 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, after consideration, agreed to ac- 
cept the proposal by the House committee 
for conference meetings if the House com- 
mittee would agree to have one-half of the 
general appropriation bills originate in the 
Senate; and 

Whereas the House Committee on Appro- 
priations has flatly refused to consider any 
general appropriation bills originating in the 
Senate while insisting upon other changes; 
and 

Whereas the differences between the two 
bodies of Congress are not the minor ques- 
tion of the location of the room where con- 
ferences shall be held or the individual to 
preside, but involve the question of whether 
the Senate committee is coequal with the 
House committee in the consideration of 
appropriation bills: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the U.S. Senate is unwilling to 
accept unilateral alterations in the proce- 
dures which have always existed in consid- 
ering appropriation bills; be it further 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate committee, the operations of the Govern- 
ment of the United States should not be 
endangered by unreasonable demands for 
surrender of the Senate to the will of the 
other body in such matters, particularly when 
the demands were presented in such a fashion 
as to attempt to place the blame on the Sen- 
ate for the confusion and chaos which could 
result, when the only part played by the 
Senate is to insist that changes in the pro- 
cedures, if desirable, should be made in an 
orderly way and in that spirit of comity and 
mutual respect which should exist between 
equals; be it further 

Resolved, In an effort to go more than 
halfway in its efforts to solve a problem 
which it did not create but which was 
thrust upon it, that the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, while appealing to our 
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counterparts in the other body to complete 
the legislative processes on the pending ap- 
Ppropriation measures under traditional and 
longstanding procedures, suggest the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of the 
Senate committee by the chairman thereof 
to confer with a special committee from the 
House Committee on Appropriations to con- 
sider any fair and reasonable changes in 
appropriation procedures which may apply 
to future Congresses; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the majority leader of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the minority leader of the U.S. Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the majority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the minority leader of the House 
of Representatives, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. 


Impractical, Nonsensical Demands Made 
by the Forest Service Upon the Lumber 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to place in the 
Record a copy of a letter I have re- 
ceived from another lumber mill operator 
in my district which has been forced to 
close because of the impractical, non- 
sensical demands made by the Forest 
Service upon the lumber industry. 

As Mr. Ventling points out in his let- 
ter, it is not the cost of stumpage that 
is putting the lumber industry out of 
business in America. The industry 
could compete with Canada if given an 
opportunity to compete on somewhere 
near an equal basis, but Canada does not 
require their lumber mills to build roads 
through the forest at Federal highway 
specifications in order to remove the 
timber. They do not have such high 
specifications on slash. 

I submit to you, Mr. Speaker, that the 
forest belongs to the American people, 
and that it is the job of the American 
people to build roads and highways 
through the forest areas if such roads 
and highways are needed and should 
not be the requirement of the lumber 
mills simply because the Forest Service 
has them at its mercy. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Vent- 
ling’s letter and a copy of my letter to 
the Department of Agriculture: 

Mr. D. S. NORDWALL, 
Regional Forester, U.S. Forest Service, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Norpwatut: The first of this 
month it was necessary that we close down 
our plant, as we were unable to operate with 
the present market prices on lumber against 
stumpage, road and miscellaneous charges in 
this area. 

This move created unemployment for 40 
or 50 people; while not a large amount of 
workers, it is vital to the economy of this 
community. 
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We find it more economical to ship lum- 
ber from the west coast for manufacture in 
our cut stock department, which may en- 
able us to keep our keymen in the organi- 
zation. 

We realize the amount of small trees, 
which produce the unpopular size boards, 
and the small amount of quality products 
in the Black Hills National Forest has many 
focal sawmillers in trouble, and we appreci- 
ate that many Members of the Congress have 
concerned themselves with the problem, 
which will no doubt bring relief in the near 
future. 

The greatest trouble in the cost of raw 
material is the hidden cost of roads, slash, 
and other miscellaneous charges. The total 
of all these charges is the actual cost of 
standing timber, and not the amount allo- 
cated to stumpage alone. 

Your cooperation is earnestly solicited. 

Thank you very much. 

SOUTHERN HILLS LUMBER Co. 
By R. R. VENTLING, President. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY FREEMAN: I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a letter written to the 
Denver Forest Service office advising that 
another lumber company has been forced to 
the wall by the hidden charges of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the sale of their 
timber. 

I appreciate, Mr. Secretary, that you have 
an obligation to the people of the Nation 
who own this timber, but that obligation is 
not one which requires you to put indus- 
tries out of business rather than meet for- 
eign competition. As Mr. Ventling says, the 
thing that is putting them out of business 
is not the charge for the stumpage, but the 
hidden charges of roads, and slash, and all 
of the other requirements and demands 
made against the mills in the United States 
which are not made against their competi- 
tors across the line in Canada. 

It is time for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to climb down from its ivory tower and 
become a little practical before it is too late. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. BERRY. 


Remarks Delivered by Senator Wiley 
at the Dedication of the Municipal 
Airport in Burlington, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege yesterday to participate in the 
dedication of the municipal airport at 
Burlington, Wis. I left Washington on 
the early morning plane and arrived at 
Milwaukee, from where I drove to Bur- 
lington. I had lunch and spent 2 pleas- 
ant hours with the Lee Barney family, 
reminiscing on old days and renewing old 
memories. At 2 o’clock I made my talk 
at the municipal airport in Burlington. 
Then I returned to Milwaukee and from 
there flew to Washington. I was back 
in Washington a little after 8 in the 
evening. That in itself is an indication 
of the changing world in which we live. 

I made my talk in the presence of a 
large concourse of people, and had the 
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privilege of meeting old friends. All in 
all it was a very fine experience. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks at the dedication cere- 
mony be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY AT MUNICIPAL 
AIRPORT, BURLINGTON, WIS. 


My friends, we are gathered here to dedi- 
cate an airfield—a municipal airport. Just 
what is this field? What story does it tell of 
man’s progress? What does it symbolize in 
this age where the world has been shrunken 
by man’s ingenuity—the age of the inter- 
continental missile and the H-bomb? 

Perhaps to get the answers we may have 
to go back to the age of the caveman. The 
age when there was no wheel—when the sub- 
sequent developments had not come into 
being. We know that since that time men 
have set in motion through the centuries 
influences that affect your life and mine to- 
day. In other words, we are the heir of the 
ages, and this wonderful age in which we 
live is the result of men in the past reaching 
for the stars—that have made the wonder- 
ful world of today. 

There are those that I am speaking to 
today that recall the experiments of the 
Wright brothers and then came Lindbergh. 
You and I remember how when the “Lone 
Eagle” flew across the Atlantic all America 
went with him in spirit. 

There were no municipal airports in those 
days. 

It was the thinking man that brought 
forth and made possible the discovery of 
fire, the invention of the wheel, and today 
the development of atomic power. It was 
the divine spark in man that caused him 
to reach beyond his limitations. The poet 
phrased it this way: Man to rise on step- 
ping stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.” 

And now this community recognizing the 
march of events, has gone to work. Work, 
of course, as Edison said, “is what boosts the 
impetus to progress.” He also said that 
“genius was 95 percent work.” 

This airport represents the culmination of 
years of planning; of cooperative work; of 
willingness to foot the bill to meet needs of 
this fine community. 

In aviation—as other flelds in this fast- 
progressing era—accomplishment, too, is the 
product of exploring, creative minds: Un- 
fettered by outworn, outmoded ideas; at- 
tuned to the needs of the times; willing to 
create and/or support good ideas for progress, 

A real challenge for all of us, of whatever 
age, is to remain openminded—attuned to, 
and recognition of—great, worthwhile ideas. 

There are those who talk about their years. 
Listen: We don’t count years, unless there’s 
nothing else to count, The art of staying 
young depends upon what is inside, in the 
mind, and the heart and the spirit. 

You have heard it said that the fountain 
of youth is within you.” You remember 
Goethe, who was working in his 80’s com- 
pleting “Faust,” Titian was painting his 
masterpieces at 98; Toscanini was conduct- 


ing his orchestras past 85, and Justice Holmes 


was writing Supreme Court decisions at 90, 
and of course Edison was busy in his lab- 
oratory at 84, and Benjamin Franklin was 
helping to frame the American Constitution 
at 80. 

These men were not satisfied to live in a 
rut. As someone has said: “The beaten paths 
are for beaten men.” Have we forgotten the 
Scripture: “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength. They shall 
mount up with wings as eagles. They shall 
run and not be weary. They shall walk and 
not faint.” 
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We have in front of us a community 
achievement. It never would have materi- 
alized if the rules of 50 years ago hadn’t been 
outgrown. 

Of course we realize that success in any 
endeavor depends upon the mental attitude. 
In growing, man reflects cheerfulness, con- 
fidence, optimism, poise, faith, and courage, 
to say nothing about humility and tolerance. 

We realize, too, that men who are builders 
start where the thinkers of yesterday left off. 
Supposing that those who formed the Con- 
stitution had stopped at the pattern in gov- 
ernment that existed in their day. There 
wouldnt have been a government with 
checks and balances. No government “of, by, 
and for the people.” But you know these 
men didn’t do that. 

They recognized that their purpose here 
on earth was to build a state—widen the 
horizons of man’s knowledge—enlarge the 
political dimensions of life. There would 
have been no America, if they had followed 
the pattern provided by history. There 
would have been no electricity if Edison 
hadn’t reached out. It is for you and me to 
recognize this. It is our business not to live 
in the past, but to walk with leaders like 
Lincoln, St. Francis, and Jesus. 

Now I want to say to you people gathered 
here today that simply because we are dedi- 
cating this fine field, we haven’t arrived. 
We are privileged through the books to see 
the whole concept of world history up to the 
present. We can see the rise and fall of 
civilizations, and we can see the changing 
patterns of human life, but let us not forget 
that we have been chosen as trustees of 
the “pearls of great price“ the great free- 
doms of the American concept of govern- 
ment. The freedom of worship and the other 
freedoms; and let us know that they, too, 
can be lost. 

When I went to Washington 23 years ago, 
Poland was free—Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, the Baltic States were free—but 
because they were in the same condition 
that we were in, in 1941, at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, their freedom went out the window. 

Now what am I getting at? Just this: 
There are three great issues, and we must 
not forget them. 

1. Can we maintain the peace? If we 
can't, the past will show us we can lose 
these pearls of great price. 

2. If we maintain the peace, then we must 
keep this evil force called communism from 
taking over the rest of the world. This is 
some job. That is why we should be alert 
and not asleep. I repeat, as we were at Pearl 
Harbor. 

3. If we can maintain the peace and ward 
off communism, then we must maintain the 
American free enterprise system. 

I give you these issues to think about. 
Civilization is a matter of ebb and flow. If 
we start from where the great thinkers have 
left off—fill our minds with the safe, stabiliz- 
ing thoughts that have come to us from the 
thinkers—not the sophists—then we will 
have guidance. 

So today I bring you in conclusion the 
thought that I believe we must never forget. 
I have stated before that we are trustees of 
a great trust—as the leading nation of earth. 
As the nation that is entrusted with pre- 
serving these freedoms that I have men- 
tioned, we have got to be sure that we keep 
our eyes on the goal. That we must ascer- 
tain the dangers and take the steps that are 
necessary to create a deterrent to an out- 
break or a threat. A nation is no different 
from an individual. It has been stated that 
“a leader is a self-starter. He plans and 
executes.” So we must, as a nation, meet 
headon the challenges in this period. 

Man must be adequate to face the prob- 
lems that he is confronted with. How does 
he build adequacy? Well, first there’s a 
great law that says “perfect love casteth out 
fear.” You remember the old legend of the 
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that went to Baghdad to kill 5,000 peo- 
ple. Fifty thousand died instead, and when 
the plague was questioned, it replied: I 
killed 5,000 as I said I would, the others died 
of fright.” 

As we view the history of humanity, we 
realize there is no need for us to be afraid 
of new ideas, new theories, new philosophies. 
The thing for us to do is to analyze them. 
See those that are right and those that are 
wrong, but we must keep our dreams, never 
allow them to die. In other words, we must 
keep the heart young and the expectations 
high, bearing in mind always that our big 
job is to “live a life that leaps like a geyser,” 
wrote Alexis Carroll, “for those who drill 
through the rock of inertia.” 

Let me repeat, our America has been called 
to the leadership of the free world and it is 
up to you and me to get going and see to it 
that we fail not in this great challenge. 

Several weeks ago, I was called upon to 
dedicate a new courthouse in the city of 
West Bend, and on that occasion I spoke 
of the law which is America’s inheritance 
and the obligation of the citizen to main- 
tain that law because it was a heritage, that 
we must not lose. Let me repeat a few 
words that I said on that occasion: “The 
crux of the difference between freedom and 
communism lies in liberty under law—that 
is our most cherished treasure. This is the 
thing for which we die, if need be, but for 
which we prefer to fight and live.” 

I am happy to have had a part in this 
dedication ceremony—grateful, indeed, to 
have been privileged to meet with your dis- 
tinguished group, and I am happy to com- 
pliment the citizens of this fine county—the 
taxpayers, if you please—who have made 
possible this handsome structure. 

So, in my humble way, I assist in this 
dedication ceremony, dedicating this fine 
municipal airport to the future use of the 
citizenry of this county and our Nation. 


Gen. Wladimir B. Krzyzanowski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 128th anniversary of the birth of 
Gen. Wladimir B. Krzyzanowski, Polish- 
American hero of the Civil War. 
Throughout the country, Americans of 
Polish descent are celebrating the mem- 
ory of this brave soldier, whose name is 
enshrined forever with Polish heroes of 
the Revolutionary War, Tadeusz 
Kosciuzko and Casimir Pulaski. 

General Krzyzanowski was born in 
1824 in Roznowo, Poland, a country then 
occupied by Germany. A first cousin 
of Frederic Chopin, Krzyzanowski as a 
young student became the leader of a 
group which used harassing tactics 
against the Germans. The future gen- 
eral was singled out as a conspirator by 
the German Government. Forced to flee 
his native land, Krzyzanowski came to 
the United States. 

Arriving here in 1846 at the age of 22, 
he began the task of learning English 
while finishing his education. As an 
engineer he charted many miles of rail- 
road lines into the expanding western 
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frontier. In 1854 he married the daugh- 
ter of General Burnett and settled in 
Washington, D.C., where he was much 
in demand as a speaker. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, 
he organized one of the first companies 
of Union soldiers and was soon given the 
rank of captain by the War Office. Soon 
after he became a colonel of the 58th 
Infantry of New York, listed in official 
registers as “the Polish Legion.” 

On June 2, 1862, the regiment had its 
baptism by fire in the Battle of Cross 
Keys, Va. Colonel Krzyzanowski distin- 
guished himself by massing his men and 
leading them in the face of heavy rifle 
assault, Brigadier General Bohlen, com- 
manding the troops at Cross Keys, said 
in his report of the battle: 

The 58th met the enemy and drove him 
back at the point of a bayonet. This regi- 
ment behaved with great gallantry under 
Colonel Krzyzanowski. 


The regiment saw further action at 
Fox Ford, Sulphur Springs, Waterloo 
Springs, Croveton, and the famous Bat- 
tle of Bull Run. During the last-named 
engagement, in which Union forces suf- 
fered a serious defeat, Colonel Krzyza- 
nowski and his regiment offered singular 
resistance. 

In November 1862 Colonel Krzyzanow- 
ski was appointed brigadier general of 
the New York Volunteers and com- 
manded five regiments. His troops saw 
action at Chancellorsville on May 1, 1863, 
and distinguished themselves in battle. 
For his gallantry at Gettysburg, this 
Polish-born soldier was commended by 
Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard for “bravery, 
faithfulness, and efficiency in the dis- 
charge of duty.” 

Following Gettysburg, General Krzy- 
zanowski and his men were transferred 
to Tennessee where they fought in the 
Chattanooga and Rossville campaigns. 
During the rest of the war, the by now 
famed Polish Legion held portions of 
captured territory, and were mustered 
out and discharged on October 1, 1865, at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Following the war, General Krzyzan- 
owski served as an administrator in the 
newly acquired territory of Alaska. Later 
he became a customs inspector, first in 
Panama and then in New York City. 
The general died on January 31, 1887, 
at 870 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Because Krzyzanowski’s name was 
difficult to pronounce—a fact which once 
led to his confirmation as general being 
held up by the Senate—he was popularly 
known as “Kriz.” Historians have rated 
him highly. Bruce Catton, Civil War 
historian, has stated that the gallantry 
shown by the Polish Legion proved that 
“Krzyzanowski is as good an American 
name as Cabot.” 

In 1937, General Krzyzanowski’s re- 
mains were transferred with military 
honors from a Brooklyn cemetery to 
Arlington National Cemetery. President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt broadcast a 
tribute to the Polish-American hero on 
that occasion. 

It is little wonder, then, that Ameri- 
cans of Polish ancestry have hailed Gen- 
eral Krzyzanowski as the outstanding 
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example of the contribution that na- 
tionality made to the northern cause in 
the Civil War. It is only fitting that we 
recall the gallant deeds of this man— 
Gen. Wladimir B. Krzyanowski—during 
the current Civil War Centennial ob- 
servances. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news- 
letter of July 7, 1962: 

[Washington report, by Congressman Bruce 
ALGER, Fifth District, Texas, July 7, 1962] 
INDEPENDENCE OR INTERDEPENDENCE—THE 

CHOICE, FREEDOM or REGIMENTATION 


July 4, a great day for freedom-loving 
Americans, commemorates the declaration 
of freedom and independence of the United 
States. On July 4, 1962, 186 years after the 
historic declaration which began the greatest 
experiment in human freedom the world 
has ever known, the President of the United 
States said, “But I will say here and now, on 
this day of independence, that the United 
States will be ready for a declaration of in- 
terdependence, that we will be prepared to 
discuss with a united Europe the ways and 
means of forming a concrete Atlantic part- 
nership, a mutually beneficial partnership 
between a new unior now emerging in Eu- 
rope and the old American Union formed 
here 175 (186 since 1776) years ago.” 

The role of the United States, freedom’s 
only hope, is all important to us at home 
and to freedom-loving people throughout the 
world. We are the beacon light, the leader. 
Are we freedom's leader because of inde- 
pendence or interdependence? The answer 
is clear—independence—of thought, and ac- 
tion, never surrendered though we unite in 
outward appearing interdependence as com- 
munities and States. Only the United States 
has a Constitution undergirded by a clearly 
defined Declaration of Independence, whose 
specific terms of individual independence 
are spelled out in a Bill of Rights. Are we 
now, in dealing with others who as nations 
have no such concepts or constitution, to 
disregard our rights in order to gain the 
seeming protection of interdependence? 
Can we raise others to our standard without 
instead only lowering ours to theirs? Can 
we share and help others or do we give and 
lose everything we hold dear in the giving 
of our freedoms, form of society, and stand- 
ard of living? This is the U.S. prob- 
lem posed by the President's speech. 
The international problem has a twin at 
home, a domestic problem—independence 
or interdependence. 

The course of the United States charted by 
President Kennedy, his Cabinet officers, and 
other aids is a new one for the United States. 
Sometimes, it is hard to discern by single 
pieces of legislation—but the picture is 
coming clearer as the various legislative bills 
are reviewed as a whole, and the overall 
objectives are outlined by the President and 
his advisers. 

Let's look at some of the statements of 
the President's trusted and influential archi- 
tects of policy: (1) “Neither Russia nor the 
United States is going to dominate this cen- 
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tury. To those who speak of a victory or a 
win policy in the cold war, neither of the 
great leading nations will win over the other. 
Capitalism will not triumph over socialism. 
Rather, the victory will be one of men and 
nations voluntarily cooperating under the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 
And we deeply believe this victory will come 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain.“ Dr. 
Walter W. Rostow, State Department Coun- 
selor and Chairman of its Policy Planning 
Board. And then to condition U.S. people 
to accept this: “A strong educational cam- 
paign will be needed to sell Congress and 
the public if the proposals are given offi- 
cial sanction.” (2) Now Solicitor General 
Archibald Cox: “There are some wage and 
price changes which have such serious and 
widespread consequences that the public is 
entitled to a voice in the process of decision. 
I speak not of a Government veto, but sim- 
ply of giving the Government an opportu- 
nity to be heard as spokesman of the wider 
public interest while the decision is made.” 
At this point, the steel price control by 
President Kennedy is covered plus any and 
all Federal action in the Government setting 
wages, (minimum wages, Davis-Bacon, 
Walsh-Healey, etc.) and labor negotiations 
by Presidential direction, in the name of be- 
ing the people's voice. (3) Then to the fiscal 
side, Budget Director David E. Bell in a 
speech in New York June 12 suggests, “bal- 
anced budget held peril to economy. * * * 
Federal budget for next fiscal year too con- 
servative * * * the predicted budget sur- 
plus, if achieved, might be so high as to 
risk contributing to a slowdown in the eco- 
nomic recovery.” The Federal Government 
is assumed to be the dominant factor and 
if not, must become so for the good of the 


people. 
Further, on the domestic side, let’s look 
at the President’s economists. Arthur 


Schlesinger says, and here's the Schlesinger 
blue print in his own words (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 2, 1962, pp. 12606-12610): (4) 
“Tf socialism (I. e., the ownership by the 
state of all significant means of production) 
is to preserve democracy, it must be brought 
about step by step in a way which will not 
disrupt the fabric of custom, law, and mu- 
tual confidence upon which personal rights 
depend, That is, the transition must be 
piecemeal; it must be parliamentary; it must 
respect civil rights and due process of law.” 
(5) “There seems no inherent obstacle to the 
gradual advance of socialism in the United 
States through a series of new deals.” (6) 
“The classical argument against gradualism 
was that the capitalist ruling class would re- 
sort to violence rather than surrender its 
prerogatives. Here, as elsewhere, the Marx- 
ists enormously overestimated the political 
courage and will of the capitalists. In fact, 
in the countries where capitalism really tri- 
umphed, it has yielded with far better grace 
(i.e. displayed far more cowardice) than 
the Marxist scheme predicted.” (7) “The 
mobilization of industry during the war pro- 
vided more experience; and the next de- 
pression will certainly mean a vast expan- 
sion in Government ownership and control. 
The private owners will not only acquiesce in 
this. In characteristic capitalist panic, they 
will demand it.” (8) “Government owner- 
ship and control can take many forms. The 
independent public corporation, in the man- 
ner of TVA, is one: State and municipal 
ownership can exist, alongside Federal own- 
ership and techniques of the cooperatives 
can be expanded; even the resources of regu- 
lation have not been fully tapped.” The 
duplicity of hoodwinking the people is even 
acknowledged as he puts it this way: (9) 
“The recipe for retaining liberty is, not ra- 
tionalization, but muddling through—a 
secret long known to the British, as D. W. 
Brogan has put it, ‘change anything except 
the appearance of things“ He admits it 
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won't be easy: (10) “The process of backing 
into socialism in the contemporary world is 
not so simple as it sounds.” So there it is. 
The U. S. News & World Report put it this 
way: (11) “A managed economy, with over- 
all direction from Washington, is being pro- 
posed by President Kennedy. If Congress 
agrees, there will be flexible taxes, flexible 
public works, flexible unemployment insur- 
ance. There will be, in addition, control 
over wages and prices by official persuasion, 
not by law. Supply and cost of money will 
be controlled as now.” When you remem- 
ber that this concept of the planned econ- 
omy by Government was presented to West 
Germany by another adviser to President 
Kennedy, Walter Heller, and flatiy rejected 
by them, who instead chose free and pri- 
vate enterprise to flourish, you realize how 
unable these men are in learning from ex- 
perience. Yet this is mot surprising since 
they fail to recognize the ingredients and 
lessons of success in one great American Re- 
public—individual and economic freedom 
from control and regimentation. 

The failure of President Kennedy and his 
advisers to understand and apply the basic 
concepts of constitutional freedom in our 
domestic economy and foreign affairs is 
spelled out to our detriment in the legisla- 
tion: (1) Medical care under social security, 
now being debated in the Senate. Medical 
care is sought by President Kennedy as a 
Federal, compulsory Government program; 
(2) trade bill (see last week) giving President 
carte blanche power over industry as to for- 
eign competition and Federal subsidy to in- 
dustries and workers affected; (3) the tax 
bill—concessions or penalties by Executive 
order; (4) the farm bill to completely 
dominate and destroy any freedom for the 
farmer, regimenting every phase of his work 
and ownership of property. 

To these bills, add President Kennedy’s re- 
quests for: (1) Aid to education for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries; (2) aid 
to transportation; (3) foreign aid; (4) the 
debt limit; (5) the gold outflow; (6) dis- 
armament policy; (7) foreign policy of inac- 
tion in Cuba and capitulation to the Com- 
munists in Laos, East Berlin and elsewhere. 
Then remember the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, including the recent ban on prayer in 
our schools, What have you got? Two other 
men bear attention at this point: “We can- 
not expect the Americans to jump from 
capitalism to communism but we can assist 
their elected leaders in giving Americans 
small doses of socialism, until they sudden- 
ly awake to find they have communism’’— 
Khrushchev. (Reread Schlesinger’s blue- 
print.) From domestic, let’s turn to foreign 
policy. The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop’—George Washington’s 
Farewell Address. (Now, reread President 
Kennedy’s interdependence speech.) 

For my part, my disagreement with the 
President is twofold: (1) The President 
clearly intends to alter our form of society 
and is not confiding in the American peo- 
ple, but endeavoring to make the changes 
piecemeal, maintaining an outer semblance 
of sameness; (2) those, including the Presi- 
dent, who believe in reinterpreting the Con- 
stitution and in adopting new basic concepts 
are wrong. 

I believe U.S. strength is in its people who 
cherish and strive for (1) independence, not 
interdependents, (2) leadership, not coequal 
status, (3) creating more wealth, not in 
merely sharing what we have, (4) by precept 
and example being uncommonly ingenious, 
industrious, and thrifty. As a nation of such 
people we will lead, not follow, we will not 
try to buy friends, we will trade hardhead- 
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edly, arm ourselves with overpowering mili- 
tary strength, abandon not one whit of na- 
tional sovereignty or religious belief and be 
as tough as we talk, asking no special favors 
and giving none. 

This is not similar to President Kennedy 
and his aids and this is totally different, 
not in degree of me-tooism, but in kind and 
this, I am convinced, most Americans really 
want and deserve and will have. This is the 
basis on which this Nation will survive to 
fulfill its destiny. 

Americans take for granted their freedom— 
to do as they wish—work as they please— 
eat, sleep, play, dress, laugh, love, argue as 
they like—to think, to pray, to rear and 
educate their children, to join with others 
in group endeavors or to walk alone in pre- 
cious privacy. Glorying in rugged individ- 
ualism, attempting and accomplishing the 
seemingly impossible, Americans can rightly 
scoff at anyone in their society yearning for 
a better life as they survey America’s growth 
and free motivations. Mature citizens real- 
istically accept life’s vicissitudes, well know- 
ing that happiness can spring only from 
freedom to choose and self-determination. 


Congressman Clark MacGregor Reports 
Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 9, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent experiment which I conducted in 
my district has once again demonstrated 
the value of grassroots democracy and 
the enthusiasm with which citizens de- 
sire to participate in the governmental 
process. 

In response to a public opinion poll 
which I sent to residents of my district in 
May more than 16,000 individual citizens 
have given me the benefit of their 
thoughts about issues currently being de- 
bated in Congress. 

A glance at the composition of the 
Third Congressional District of Minne- 
sota would quickly reveal to the observer 
that a poll of its residents would closely 
approximate a poll of the entire Nation. 
Represented in the district is virtually 
every type of occupation, industry, and 
ethnic or religious grouping which might 
be found anywhere in the Nation. 

The five-county district embraces rural 
farm areas, thriving suburban communi- 
ties, and sections of one of the Nation’s 
largest cities, Minneapolis. Hardly any 
issue which arises in Congress does not 
bear directly upon the lives of many of 
my Third District constituents. 

Much faith can be put in the results 
of this poll as closely reflecting the 
opinion of all the people when questioned 
on the important issues of the day. 

An occupational breakdown of those 
responding to the poll demonstrates the 
broad base of opinions which are repre- 
sented in the results. Of those who indi- 
cated their occupation to me, 11 percent 
were hourly employees, 29 percent sal- 
aried, 20 percent businessmen, 17 percent 
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professional, 2 percent farmers, 6 per- 
cent housewives, 12 percent retired, and 
3 percent indicated an occupation other 
than those listed above. 

These respondents represent every sec- 
tion of the district and every political 
attitude. By attempting to secure the 
broadest feasible coverage I feel sure 
that we have the opinions of people from 
every walk of life. 

Volunteers assisted throughout the en- 
tire project by addressing the question- 
naires to telephone subscribers through- 
out the district and then volunteers 
tabulated the responses. 

Several newspapers very kindly printed 
the questionnaire in their regular edi- 
tions and from this source many addi- 
tional persons relayed their opinions to 
me. 

Frequently respondents indicated to 
me that it is difficult to cast a simple 
“yes” or “no” answer to questions as 
complex as those proposed to Congress. 
I agree wholeheartedly with them. When 
I prepared the questions I realized that 
they might be open to different interpre- 
tations and that more detailed informa- 
tion would be helpful. 

Many issues could not be covered in 
appropriate detail nor could the many 
ramifications always be shown. But 
here in the House of Representatives 
when the roll is called, one must decide 
to vote either “aye” or “nay” regardless 
of the qualifications he might wish to 
add to the question at hand. 

Glancing at the results of the poll one 
immediately realizes that the American 
public is becoming alarmed with the 
rapid transfer of power to the executive 
branch from its rightful place in the 
hands of the people’s representatives in 
Congress. 


Equaling public alarm about south- 
east Asia policy is a noteworthy disap- 
proval of increased nondefense Govern- 
ment spending programs. Contrary to 
what we are sometimes told the public 
desires, the results of this poll clearly 
show an uncertainty over economic con- 
ditions—the public pulse calls for cau- 
tion, not confusion. 

The legislative questionnaire itself 

provided columns for both “His” and 
. “Hers” answers which afforded even 
more members of the family to share in 
an expression of opinion. A blank space 
Was available for comments and a sur- 
prising number of persons expanded and 
elaborated more fully their views on the 
respective questions. 

I was deeply interested in reading the 
comments about issues of serious con- 
cern to Third District citizens. A most 
revealing observation related to the 
King-Anderson medicare proposal. 


In a November 1961 poll I had surveyed ° 


the district on the subject of medical care 
and hence felt such a testing of opinion 
was still sufficiently valid so that I could 
touch upon issues not covered in the ear- 
lier poll. 

But a large number of persons wished 
to express an opinion on the subject so 
I tallied those so commenting and found 
that 21 percent favored the King-An- 
derson compulsory social security ap- 
proach but 79 percent opposed this bill. 
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This was my second annual legislative 
poll and the results were most gratify- 
ing. The poll, an exercise in democracy, 
provided one more avenue by which the 
citizen may participate in his system of 
self-government. 

A sense of awareness and a feeling of 
participation is a critical need in these 
crucial years when representative gov- 
ernment is under attack. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, I am encouraged to 
study the returns of this poll. It makes 
me keenly aware of the privilege I en- 
joy in serving in the U.S. Congress as the 
Representative of the people of Minne- 
sota’s Third District. 

The results of my second annual leg- 
islative poll are as follows: 


ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 
CONGRESSMAN CLARE MACGREGOR 
1. Do you think Congress sħould give the President 


and his advisers a veto power over private decisions 
relating to prices, wage rates, and rent charges? 


OF 


Yes No Not 
sure 
een a ey BB 10.7 85.1 4.2 


2. Is it all right for the President to exercise the power 


refi to above, in the absence of ional action, 


congress! „ 
when he decides the ‘‘public interest“ is damaged by 
such decisions? 


3. Should our electoral college system of electing a 
President and Vice President be changed so as to more 
accurately reflect the popular vote? 


Yes No Not 

sure 
Dent setae see 84.3 10.0 5.7 
4. Do * favor Federal grants, matching those of 
State and local governments, for building community 


fallout shelters in hospitals, schools, and other public 
buildings? 


Not 
sure 


61.1 11.6 


5. Almost everyone agrees that some form of tax ad- 
justment must be made to encourage by nye Investment, 
stimulate economie growth, and provide new jobs. Do 
you favor achieving this through: 

(a) A credit Inst taxes of 7 or 8 percent of the cost 
to business and industry of new productive equipment? 
or 


Yes No 


46.9 


(b) A more rapid and flexible tax writeoff (deprecia- 
tion) of the cost of this new equipment? or 


Yes 
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6. To equitably help the distributing and retailing 

f the 2 would you favor a law letting 

them deduct from net income a limited portion of the 

2 of sett inventories before arriving at their taxable 
come’ 


Yes No Not 
sure 
45.4 32.6 22.0 


7. Do 
gress w. 
from interest and dividends? 


u favor the tax proposal currently before Con- 
ich would “ withhold” a flat 20 percent of income 


works projects? 
Yes No Not 
sure 
S9 See eee eae eel 22.9 67. 8 9.3 


10. Are you y in favor of the current congres- 
sional pro to authorize the purchase of up to 
$100,000,000 worth of United Nations bonds? 


11. Do you favor financing the costs of grow- 
ing national defense budgets by: N ie 
(a) Higher taxes? or 


No Not 
sure 
17.7 17.6 
Yes No Not 
sure 
19.4 54.5 26.1 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Jury 10, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of men and nations, always 
we come to Thee with deep gratitude for 
our surpassing heritage. 

In the midst of the turmoil of these 
testing days, we would keep vivid before 
us the vision of a righteous nation with 
freedom and justice and opportunity for 
all 


We lift our prayer to Thee, conscious 
that our Charter of Freedom reminds us 
that our worth and our dignity as in- 
dividuals lie, not in our role as citizens 
of any State, but because Thou hast cre- 
ated us in Thine image. Beneath our 
diversities, may we keep sacred the fun- 
damental unity which is the true glory 
of this dear land of freedom. 

Open our eyes to the solemn facts of 
these contentious days which make it 
more and more clear that the massed 
difficulties besetting us are not so much 
political and economic as they are moral 
and spiritual, and that in all our baffled 
search for solution, only by fresh aware- 
ness of Thee can the present social de- 
cay, which threatens the inner life and 
the outer strength of the Nation, be 
changed to decency and righteousness. 

We lift our prayer in the Saviour's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. SmMaTHERS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 9, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Paul F. Gerene, of Texas, to 
be Deputy Director of the Peace Corps, 
transmitted to the Senate on February 
19, 1962, were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. SmaTHERS, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


PAYMENT OF WAR DAMAGE RES- 
TORATION CLAIMS IN PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS—RESOLUTION OF FILI- 
PINO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, last week, 
Thursday, July 5, the Filipino Chamber 
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of Commerce of Honolulu adopted a res- 
olution urging Congress to approve $73 
million for payment of war damage res- 
toration claims in the Philippine Islands. 

The resolution forwarded to me by the 
Filipino Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sents the opinions of businessmen as well 
as professional men in every walk of 
life whose ancestors migrated to Hawaii 
from those islands. 

Many members of the Filipino cham- 
ber have relatives and friends residing 
in the Philippines and they believe that 
payment. of the war damage claims 
would in some measure assist in raising 
the overall economy of the Philippines. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution adopted by the Filipino Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Honolulu be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas $400 million had been made avail- 
able by the Congress of the United States 
by the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 to help rehabilitate private properties 
damaged in the Philippines during World 
War II; 

Whereas $73 million remains yet to be re- 
mitted by the United States on the said ac- 
count, in order to complete the balance of the 
original appropriation; 

Whereas the Filipinos have continually 
entertained hopes that the total obligation 
which had been previously accepted by the 
Congress of the United States would now be 
formally assumed, inadequate as it appar- 
ently has been, in order for the restoration 
efforts on properties which had been either 
part-way abandoned or fully unstarted could 
be resumed; 

Whereas the Filipinos while fighting the 
common foe were encouraged in their resist- 
ance by frequent statements and repeated 
assurances then coming from the United 
States that their property “would be restored 
even to the last carabao”; 

Whereas 17 years after the end of that war, 
the belated recognition on the part of the 
Congress of the United States of its original 
obligation was unrecognized by the failure 
of its House of Representatives on May 9, 
1962, to pass the necessary appropriation for 
the remaining balance on the original ac- 
count; and 

Whereas this surprise action of the United 
States House of Representatives may be con- 
sidered most uncalled for, based on the state- 
ment of former Chairman Frank A. Waring, 
of the United States-Philippine War Damage 
Commission, urging: “Let us finish the job 
begun in 1946, with honor and credit to the 
United States”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Filipino Chamber of 
Commerce of Honolulu by its board of direc- 
tors petition, as it does hereby petition, the 
duly chosen representatives of Hawaii in the 
Congress of the United States to exert their 
best. efforts in the passage of a bill appro- 
priating $73 million to fulfill the Philippine 
war damage claim obligation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent each to U.S. Senator Hiram L. Fong, 
U.S. Senator Oren E. Long, U.S. Representa- 
tive Daniel K. Inouye; His Excellency, Dios- 
dado Macapagal, President of the Philip- 
pines; His Honor, Antonio Villegas, mayor 
of Manila; the Honorable Alejandro D. 
Yango, Consul General of the Philippines; 
and the office of the State chamber of com- 
merce of Hawaii. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment: 

S. 3109. A bill to amend chapter 17 of title 
38, United States Code, in order to authorize 
hospital and medical care for peacetime vet- 
erans suffering from noncompensable serv- 
ice-connected disabilities (Rept. No. 1690); 

H.R. 1811, An act to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to war 
orphans’ educational assistance, in order to 
permit eligible persons thereunder to at- 
tend foreign educational institutions under 
certain circumstances (Rept. No, 1691); and 

H.R. 8992. An act to amend certain ad- 
ministrative provisions of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (Rept. No, 1693). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
an amendment: 

S. 2869. A bill to amend chapter 31 of 
title 38, United States Code, to afford ad- 
ditional time during which certain veterans 
blinded by reason of a service-connected dis- 
ability may be afforded vocational rehabilita- 
tion training (Rept. No. 1694); and 

H.R. 10069. An act to amend section 216 
of title 38, United States Code, relating to 
prosthetic research in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration (Rept. No, 1695). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 7431, An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., and for 
the Church of St. Francis Xavier of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (Rept. No. 1697); 

HR. 8282. An act to amend section 3203(d) 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that there shall be no reduction of pension 
otherwise payable during hospitalization of 
certain veterans with a wife or child (Rept. 
No. 1700); 

H.R. 8415. An act to change the classes of 
persons eligible to receive payments of bene- 
fits withheld during the lifetime of deceased 
veterans while being furnished hospital or 
domiciliary care (Rept. No. 1699); 

H.R. 8938. An act to provide a more defini- 
tive tariff classification description for light- 
weight bicycles (Rept. No. 1696); 

H.R. 10068. An act to amend section 742 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
exchange of 5-year term policies of U.S. 
Government life insurance to a special en- 
dowment at age 96 plan (Rept. No. 1701); and 

H.R. 10669. An act to liberalize the provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the assignment of national service life 
insurance (Rept. No. 1698). 


EXTENSION OF MAXIMUM MATURI- 
TY OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION GUARANTEED OR INSURED 
HOME LOANS FROM 30 TO 35 
YEARS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 1689) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I report favorably the bill (S. 
3024) to extend the maximum maturity 
of Veterans’ Administration guaranteed 
or insured home loans from 30 to 35 
years, and I submit a report thereon. I 
ask that the report be printed, together 
with the minority views of Senators 
GOLDWATER, TOWER, and MURPHY. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Texas. 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 35 OF 
TITLE 38, UNITED STATES CODE, 
TO PROVIDE STATE APPROVAL OF 
COURSES UNDER THE WAR OR- 
PHANS EDUCATIONAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 1692) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I report favorably the bill (H.R. 
5939) to amend chapter 35 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide that after 
the expiration of education and train- 
ing under the Korean GI bill, approval 
of courses under the war orphans edu- 
cational assistance program shall be by 
State approving agencies, and I submit 
a report thereon. I ask that the report 
be printed, together with the minority 
views of Senators GOLDWATER, TOWER, 
and MURPHY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Texas. 


REPORT ENTITLED “A BUILDING 
FOR A MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND 
TECHNOLOGY FOR THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION” (S. REPT. 
NO. 1702) 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Construction of 
a Building for a Museum of History and 
Technology for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, pursuant to section 4 of Public 
Law 106, 84th Congress, 69 Stat. 189, 
submitted a report entitled “A Building 
for a Museum of History and Technology 
for the Smithsonian Institution,” which 
was ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. JAVITS, 
and Mr. Brno of West Virignia) : 

8. 3521. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act and related provisions to extend for 
2 months certain temporary public assist- 
ance provisions; to the Committee on 


ce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3522. A bill for the relief of A. L. Strong 
& Son; and 

5.3523. A bill relating to the appointment 
of the Director and Associate Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3524. A bill to provide for the issuance 

of a special postage stamp in honor of the 
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memory of Amelia Earhart; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request) : 

S. 3525. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, in connection 
with the construction and maintenance of 
a Federal office building, to use the public 
space under and over 10th Street SW. in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3526. A bill for the relief of Joan Winkel 

Biront; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, TO EXTEND THE PROVISIONS 
OF CERTAIN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
PROVISIONS FOR 2 MONTHS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Social Security Act and 
related provisions to extend for 2 months 
certain temporary public assistance pro- 
visions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3521) to amend the Social 
Security Act and related provisions to 
extend for 2 months certain temporary 
public assistance provisions, introduced 
by Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. Douatas, Mr. Javrrs, and Mr. 
Brno of West Virginia), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
bill was recommended to the Senate on 
June 27, 1962, by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In in- 
troducing the bill, I refer particularly to 
statements made on yesterday by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]; 
and I ask unanimous consent that two 
paragraphs from an article published 
today in the Washington Post be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Rather than hold up benefits to depend- 
ent children of unemployed parents and 
other welfare funds in the welfare bill that 
is being used as a carrier, he said, Repub- 
licans also are considering a move to recom- 
mit. 

If the Senate fails to table the medical 
care plan, DIRKSEN said the motion to recom- 
mit will probably provide for reporting the 
public welfare bill immediately back to the 
Senate, with the health-care amendment 
deleted. Said DIRKSEN: Thousands of 
checks are being drawn (for welfare pay- 
ments) and there are no covering funds. 
We have got to get that part of the bill out.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, these 
paragraphs point out that there are in- 
dividuals who need to receive their wel- 
fare payment checks, as the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has correctly 
stated, and that the checks for welfare 
payments are being drawn, but there 
are no funds with which to pay them, 
and that we must at once pass at least 
that part of the public welfare amend- 
ments bill. 

It happens that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare sent us 
this proposal on June 27, of this year, in 
a letter addressed to the Speaker of the 
House and to the President of the Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed at this point in the Record the 
letter written by Secretary Abe Ribi- 
coff and a copy of the bill which he 
transmitted at that time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
June 27, 1962. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing for 
your consideration a draft bill to amend the 
Social Security Act and related provisions to 
extend for 2 months certain temporary pub- 
lic assistance provisions. 

Five provisions of the Social Security Act 
relating to public assistance programs are 
scheduled to expire on June 30, 1962 under 
existing law. They are: 

1. Authority for the Federal Government 
to participate financially in payments of aid 
to dependent children made because of need 
nE due to the unemployment of a par- 
ent. 

2. Provision for Federal financial partici- 
pation in payments of aid to dependent 
children to certain children in foster family 
homes. 

3. An increase of $1 in the amount of as- 
sistance in which the Federal Government 
will participate for each recipient under the 
programs of old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the totally and permanently 
disabled. 

4. Provision for assistance to certain U.S. 
citizens returned to this country from abroad 
who are without available resources. 

5. Increase in the amount of the Federal 
grant for public assistance payments in 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

All of these provisions are contained in 
H.R. 10606 as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and as it was reported to the 
Senate by the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Since final action on that bill now appears 
unlikely prior to July 1, the enclosed bill 
would extend for 2 months the expiring pro- 
visions of existing laws. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that en- 
actment of this proposed legislation would 


ie in accord with the program of the Presi- 
ent. 


Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Secretary. 


S. 3521 


A bill to amend the Social Security Act and 
related provisions to extend for two 
months certain temporary public assist- 
ance provisions 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 


EXTENSION OF AID WITH RESPECT TO DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN OF UNEMPLOYED PARENTS 
SEcTION 1. So much of the first sentence of 
section 407 of the Social Security Act as pre- 
cedes paragraph (a) thereof is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1962” and inserting 
in lieu thereof August 31, 1962”, 


EXTENSION OF AID WITH RESPECT TO FOSTER 
FAMILY HOME CARE 
Sec. 2. So much of the first sentence of 
section 408 of the Social Security Act as pre- 
cedes paragraph (a) thereof is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1962” and inserting 
in lieu thereof August 31, 1962”, 


EXTENSION OF INCREASE IN FEDERAL SHARE OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 
Sec. 3. Section 303(e) of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1961 (Public Law 87 
64) is amended by striking out July 1, 1962” 


and inserting in lieu thereof “September 1, 
1962”. 
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EXTENSION OF ASSISTANCE TO REPATRIATED . 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 

Src. 4. Section 1113(d) of the Social Se- 

curity Act is amended by striking out “June 

30, 1962” and inserting in lieu thereof Au- 

gust 31, 1962“. 

INCREASE IN LIMITATION ON TOTAL PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE PAYMENTS TO PUERTO RICO, THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS, AND GUAM 
Sec. 5. Effective only for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1963, section 1108 of the 

Social Security Act (as amended by section 6 

of Public Law 87-51) is amended by striking 

out “$9,125,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 

“$9,200,000”, by striking out “$318,750” and 

inserting in lieu thereof “$319,000”, and by 

striking out “$425,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$426,000”. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
situation to which the Senator from 
Illinois referred was, I am sure, ac- 
curately portrayed by him. I am in- 
formed that there is a real crisis in con- 
nection with public assistance, not only 
in Illinois, but also in other States; and 
therefore both the Senators from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH and Mr. BYRD] 
have joined in sponsoring this bill, as 
have the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

The crisis in Ilinois has been referred 
to in some newspaper articles to the ef- 
fect that it will be necessary to make 
reductions, estimated as amounting to 
as much as 30 percent, in the social 
security payments. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from an article— 
that is to say, the references in it per- 
taining to this particular situation—pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune of July 9, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

The battle over relief cuts ordered by Gov- 
ernor Kerner continued yesterday as C. Virgil 
Martin turned down a plea by Mayor Daley 
to withdraw his resignation as chairman of 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission. 

The African-American Heritage Association 
announced that it has started circulating 
petitions urging Governor Kerner to recon- 
sider seriously any effort to cut relief and 
living standards.” 

Reginald Petty, president of the Chicago 
council of the association, sent Kerner a 
telegram requesting him to call a special 
legislative session immediately to appropri- 
ate more relief funds. More than 81 percent 
of the relief clients in Chicago are Negroes. 

WARNS OF SERIOUS PROBLEMS 

“We can view the threatened action to 
cut the budgets of citizens on relief as fur- 
ther attacks upon the living standards of all 
Americans,” Petty said in a statement. “We 
must view with alarm this threat as it is 
primarily directed against American citizens 
of African descent. 

“If the standard of living is further pushed 
down for the Afro-American by cutting the 
already inadequate relief budget this cannot 
but presage further and serious problems for 
Illinois and America as a whole.” 

* * * * * 


Martin has said that to cut relief pay- 
ments 51 percent in order to stretch the 
biennial appropriation of $499 million until 
next June 30 would be “untolerable” to the 
public. 

“Anyone who pushed for a 51-percent cut 
would be in real trouble,” he added, 

A cut of 22.3 percent would carry the IPAC 
through February, while a cut of 8.6 percent 
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would enable the IPAC to get through Jan- 
uary. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare himself wrote to me on July 
6, in response to my question as to what 
was happening in this field; and in the 
letter he indicated that some time ago, 
he had submitted this proposed legisla- 
tion to Congress, and that he hoped 
something would be done to make sure 
that these individuals, who now are in 
jeopardy, might be properly taken care 
of. I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter of July 6 be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1962. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: This is in re- 
ponse to your request as to any problems 
that might arise if the final enactment of 
the public welfare amendments is somewhat 
delayed. 

As you know, the public welfare bill in- 
cludes extensions, and in some instances, 
makes permanent, five provisions of law that 
expired on June 30, 1962, These are provi- 
sions for: Federal financial participation in 
aid to dependent children of unemployed 
parents; in foster family home care of certain 
dependent children; and in a temporary in- 
crease of $1 in the average amount of pay- 
ment subject to Federal participation under 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled; 
assistance to American citizens returned from 
abroad when they are without available re- 
sources; and a temporary increase in the 
ceilings on grants to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. 

Some State laws do not permit the opera- 
tion of some of these programs unless the 
programs are eligible for Federal financial 
participation. Some States, however, would 
probably continue, for the time being at 
least, such programs on the assumption that 
Federal authority would be extended in the 
near future and that Federal grants would 
be retroactive to July 1. 

We have accordingly submitted to the Con- 
gress legislation which would extend for 2 
months all of the provisions which have June 
30, 1962, expiration dates. I respectfully urge 
the immediate adoption of this legislation. 
If this simple device is adopted there would 
be no significant problems arising from the 
Congress’ taking time to consider your health 
insurance amendment to the welfare bill. 

In my judgment your proposal for health 
insurance for aged persons through the social 
security system is one of the most important 
measures pending before the Congress. It is 
my earnest hope that it will receive favorable 
consideration by this Congress. 

Sincerely, 
ABE RIBICOFF. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENT AND 
SENATE CONFIRMATION OF DI- 
RECTOR OF FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. In 

my work on the Senate Judiciary Com- 

mittee, I discovered that, strangely 
enough, the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation is not legally re- 
quired to be appointed by the President, 
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nor is confirmation by the Senate 
required. 

The FBI actually began as an agency 
of Government on July 26, 1908, under 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and was 
created because no investigative arm 
existed in the Department of Justice. 
Action to create the agency was taken 
by the then Attorney General, Charles 
J. Bonaparte, who issued an order cre- 
ating an investigative agency within the 
Department. On March 4, 1909, Attor- 
ney General Wickersham gave this 
agency a secure place and the dignity 
of the title. It was called the Bureau 
of Investigation. From then on until 
1924 it had a number of directors, in- 
cluding Stanley W. Finch, A. Bruce Bie- 
laski, William J. Flynn, and later William 
J. Burns, the well-known international 
detective. 

The appointment of Mr. Burns became 
effective on August 18, 1921, under Pres- 
ident Harding. A shakeup occurred in 
the Department of Justice, whereby J. 
Edgar Hoover, then 26 years of age, 
found himself transferred from his po- 
sition as Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General to the position of Assistant 
Director of the FBI. He was placed on 
the Federal payroll at an annual salary 
of $4,000. 

On March 28, 1924, President Coolidge 
demanded and received the resignation 
of Attorney General Daugherty, and in 
his place appointed Harlan Fiske Stone. 
About 6 weeks later Mr. Burns resigned 
as Director of the FBI; and on the day 
after his resignation, the Attorney Gen- 
eral named J. Edgar Hoover, then age 
29, as Acting Director, on the recommen- 
dation of Herbert Hoover, who then was 
Secretary of Commerce. 

J. Edgar Hoover advised the Attorney 
General that he would take the position 
“on condition that the Bureau must be 
divorced from politics and not be a 
catchall for political hacks—appoint- 
ments must be made on merit; promo- 
tions would be made on proved ability, 
and the Bureau would be responsible 
only to the Attorney General.” To this 
the Attorney General replied by saying 
“I wouldn’t give it to you under any 
other condition.” 

It was under the guidance of Attor- 
ney General Stone that J. Edgar Hoover 
took command of the FBI, first as Act- 
ing Director, and 7 months later as Di- 
rector. He became Director on Decem- 
ber 10, 1924, and has remained so to the 
present day. This means that on De- 
ember 10, 1962, J. Edgar Hoover will 
have served continuously as Director of 
the FBI for a period of 38 years. 

The growth of the FBI has been phe- 
nomenal and necessary, in order to meet 
the problems which come within its con- 
stantly expanding jurisdiction. The lat- 
est figures indicate that the appropria- 
tion estimate for the FBI for the fiscal 
year 1962 was $127,216,000, and that it 
had on the rolls, as of June 30, 1962, a 
total of 13,776 employees. 

The Director of the FBI serves under 
the Attorney General, is not a presi- 
dential appointee, and does not require 
Senate confirmation. Legislative action 
with respect to the Bureau was limited 
mainly to appropriations, salary, and re- 
tirement and pension changes, and so 
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forth. It occurs to me that the impor- 
tance of the agency, its growth, and its 
value to the law-enforcing agencies at all 
levels of Government would make it emi- 
nently desirable that the Director of the 
FBI be appointed by the President of the 
United States and that his appointment 
be confirmed by the Senate. For this rea- 
son, I introduce a bill which, in effect, 
states that as of the day following the 
date on which the present incumbent 
of the office of Director of the FBI ceases 
to serve as such, his successor shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for a term of 15 years; that he shall not 
be eligible for reappointment; and that 
he shall be compensated at the rate of 
$22,000 a year. The same would apply 
to the Associate Director, except that 
his compensation would not be fixed by 
statute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3523) relating to the ap- 
pointment of the Director and Associate 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. KERR submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H.R. 10650) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
for investment in certain depreciable 
property, to eliminate certain defects 
and inequities, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 19 OF 
H.R. 10650 WITHHOLDING ON N- 
TEREST AND DIVIDENDS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, among the 
amendments to H.R. 10650 which I have 
proposed are a number of proposals 
which if adopted would eliminate all sig- 
nificant overwithholding. If these 
amendments are adopted no one can 
conscientiously object to withholding on 
the ground of hardship to dividend or 
interest recipients. 

The provisions for exemption certifi- 
cates and quarterly refunds already are 
designed to protect persons who owe no 
tax from any withholding and those who 
would be overwithheld from any signifi- 
cant deprivation of funds. Nevertheless 
because of the fear which some persons 
still have that there may yet be hardship 
for the low bracket taxpayer or the aged 
person whose sole source of income is 
dividends and interest, I have proposed 
an amendment to extend the exemption 
from withholding on dividends and sav- 
ings account interest to all persons un- 
der 65 whose income is $5,000 and under 
and to all persons age 65 and over whose 
income is up to $7,500. This exemption 
for people over age 65 would also apply 
to any individual whose spouse is over 
age 65, even though he is not. 
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Under this amendment, 11.3 million 
persons would be exempt from withhold- 
ing altogether instead of 7.1 million un- 
der the House bill. Only about 300,000 
persons would need to claim quarterly 
refunds instead of 1 million persons un- 
der the House bill. With the require- 
ment that a taxpayer’s income be over 
$5,000, or over $7,500 if over 65, and with 
the continued complete exemption for 
those over those limits who owe no tax, 
there can no longer be any question of 
hardship to a dividend or interest recip- 
ient. At the same time we can still take 
a sizable step toward collecting the bil- 
lion dollars of taxes that are owed but 
are not being paid today, and for which 
there is no effective collection technique 
without withholding as its core. 

But even for those few remaining cases 
of overwithholding, I have proposed 
amendments to make sure that quarterly 
refunding is as accurate in amount and 
as quick as practicable. I have first 
adopted the Treasury proposal to liberal- 
ize the refund allowance to permit an 
individual to take into account his item- 
ized deductions. The House bill permits 
an individual to include only his stand- 
ard deduction in computing the allow- 
able amount of a quarterly refund, with 
the result that overwithholding can re- 
sult if the individual’s itemized deduc- 
tions exceed the standard deduction. 
This amendment would permit prompt 
refunding of all significant overwith- 
holding. 

Second, a number of banks have sug- 
gested a procedure whereby delay in 
processing quarterly refunds could ordi- 
narily be cut from 3 or 4 weeks to 3 or 4 
days. Under this proposal, banks and 
savings and loan institutions would be 
permitted to pay quarterly refund claims 
and then be reimbursed by the Treasury 
generally within 3 to 4 days. The banks 
would only be required to check the 
mathematical accuracy of the claim and 
secure reasonable identification from the 
person presenting the claim. Thus, no 
one would need to wait for the refund to 
which he would be entitled. 

Next, to make withholding less com- 
plicated for banks and dividend payers, 
I have proposed the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s suggestion that exemption 
certificates remain effective until re- 
voked, rather than the annual filing re- 
quired by the House bill. This change 
would make the exemption system easier 
to administer by the paying institutions 
and would also reduce the number of 
forms which individuals would be re- 
quired to file. 

The remaining amendments introduce 
elements of flexibility into the withhold- 
ing system by permitting the Treasury by 
regulations to make adjustments in 
withholding, such as certain additional 
exemptions and more frequent refunds, 
if it appears that nonreporting would 
not be significant by doing so and that 
administration would be improved. 

SUMMARY OF HOUSE BILL 


Section 19 of H.R. 10650, as passed by 
the House of Representatives, provides 
that a payer of dividends, interest, or 
patronage dividends is to withhold tax 
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on these payments at a rate of 20 per- 
cent, There is no requirement that the 
payer furnish the recipient with a receipt 
indicating how much it has withheld. 
Instead, the income tax return will con- 
tain a simple schedule for the taxpayer 
to figure the amount of tax withheld— 
for which he will be allowed a credit— 
and the total amount of interest or divi- 
dends which he must include in his in- 
come. On this schedule, the taxpayer 
will enter the actual amount of dividends 
and interest he received; he will then 
divide this amount by four; the sum 
of these two amounts will equal his 
total dividends and interest to be in- 
cluded in income and the one-fourth 
figure will represent the tax withheld 
for which he is allowed a credit on his 
tax return. 

The bill contains several provisions 
for eliminating the impact of over- 
withholding: 


1. EXEMPTION CERTIFICATES 


All individuals who expect that they 
will have no tax liability for the year 
will be able to file exemption certificates 
and thereby avoid withholding on their 
dividends and most of their interest. 
New exemption certificates must be filed 
each year. No exemptions will be per- 
mitted for corporate or U.S. bonds, 
other than Government savings 
bonds. Children under age 18 may file 
exemption certificates whether or not 
they expect tax liability and these cer- 
tificates would not have to be renewed 
each year. Governments and tax- 
exempt organizations could be exempt 
on their bank account and savings bond 
interest, but not on their dividends. 

2. QUARTERLY REFUNDS FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Married couples with less than $10,000 
of income and singie persons with less 
than $5,000 of income may claim refunds 
each quarter for overwithheld tax. The 
quarterly refunds would be limited to 
the individual’s “refund allowance,” 
which gives him credit for his personal 
exemptions, standard deduction, and re- 
tirement income credit to the extent they 
are not offset against other income he 
receives which is not subject to dividend 
and interest withholding. The quarterly 
refunds would be paid within 3 to 4 
weeks. An individual who files a refund 
claim for the first quarter will automati- 
cally receive from the Internal Revenue 
Service partially completed claims for 
the second and third quarters. 

3. CREDITS AND REFUNDS FOR GOVERNMENTS, 
TAX-EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS, AND CORPORATIONS 

Governments and tax-exempt organi- 
zations will be permitted to offset 
amounts withheld on their dividends and 
interest against what they owe the Gov- 
ernment for income and social security 
taxes they withheld from their em- 
ployees’ wages. Similarly, corporations 
in general will be permitted to offset the 
taxes withheld on their dividend and 
interest income against what they owe 
the Government for taxes they withheld 
on their own dividend and interest pay- 
ments. Corporations and tax-exempt 
entities will be permitted quarterly re- 
funds for any excess remaining after the 
offset credits, 
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The bill permits withholding agents 
to retain the taxes they withhold on 
dividends and interest until the end of 
the month following the quarter in 
which the dividends or interest are paid. 

The withholding provisions would be 
effective January 1, 1963. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF AMENDMENTS 
1. EXEMPTIONS BASED UPON INCOME 


In order to eliminate overwithholding 
on low-income indivduals, exemptions 
would be permitted for taxable individ- 
uals under age 65 with up to $5,000 of 
income and for taxable individuals age 
65 and over (or whose spouse is age 65 
or over) with up to $7,500 of income. 

2. USE OF ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS TO COMPUTE 
REFUND ALLOWANCE 


The refund allowance for quarterly 
refunds would be liberalized to permit 
an individual to take into account his 
itemized deductions. The House bill 
permits an individual to include only his 
standard deduction in computing the al- 
lowable amount of a quarterly refund, 
with the result that overwithholding can 
result if the individual’s itemized deduc- 
tions exceed the standard deduction. 
This would permit prompt refunding of 
all significant overwithholding. 


3. QUICK QUARTERLY REFUNDS THROUGH BANKS 


In order to eliminate any delay in the 
making of quarterly refunds, banks and 
savings institutions would be permitted 
to pay quarterly refund claims and then 
be reimbursed by the Treasury generally 
within 3 to 4 days. The banks would only 
be required to check the mathematical 
accuracy of the claim and secure reason- 
able identification from the person pre- 
senting the claim. 

4. EXEMPTION CERTIFICATES GOOD UNTIL 

REVOKED 


The provision in the House bill requir- 
ing individuals to file new exemption 
certificates each year would be changed 
to permit exemption certificates to re- 
main in effect until revoked by the filer. 
An individual would be required to re- 
voke his exemption certificate if he be- 
comes taxable. This change would make 
the exemption system easier to adminis- 
ter by the paying institutions and would 
also reduce the number of forms which 
nontaxable individuals would be required 
to file. 

5. EXEMPTIONS FOR GOVERNMENTS AND TAX- 
EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS 


Governments and tax-exempt organi- 
zations would be granted exemptions 
from withholding on their dividend in- 
come. Under the House bill, nontaxable 
individuals, but not governments and 
tax-exempt organizations, would be ex- 
empt from withholding on dividends. 
This extension of the exemption system 
would cover foreign, State, and local 
governments, as well as tax-exempt 
organizations, such as colleges and uni- 
versities, churches, and pension trusts. 
6. INTEREST ON ACCUMULATED POLICY DIVI- 

DENDS 

The House bill would be changed so 
as not to permit individuals to file ex- 
emption certificates with respect to in- 
terest on dividend accumulations on 
unmatured life insurance policies. This 
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will ease the administrative problems of 
the insurance companies. This inter- 
est would be subject to withholding. 


7. DIVIDENDS IN STOCK 


Withholding would be eliminated on 
dividends paid by a corporation in the 
stock of another corporation. 

8. FOURTH QUARTER REFUND CLAIMS FOR 

CERTAIN CORPORATIONS 

A corporation would be permitted to 
claim a quarterly refund for amounts 
withheld on its dividends and interest 
during the fourth quarter of its taxable 
year, if the refund is expected to exceed 
the corporation’s tax liability on its final 
return. Under the House bill, a cor- 
poration would be permitted to file 
quarterly refunds for the first three 
quarters, but would be required to claim 
the refund for the fourth quarter on its 
final tax return for the year. Some 
corporations, for instance some rail- 
roads, with little or no tax liability may 
not be able to file their final tax re- 
turns until many months after the close 
of the year and, consequently, under the 
House bill, would be delayed in obtain- 
ing a refund of amounts withheld during 
the fourth quarter. 

9. REGULATORY AUTHORITY TO EXEMPT COUPCN 

BOND INTEREST 

The Treasury would be given the 
power, by regulations, to exempt interest 
on corporate and U.S. bonds—other than 
Government savings bonds—from with- 
holding. By giving him discretion to 
remove withholding in this area, the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be able 
to counter any significant adverse mar- 
ket effects if they arise. 

10. EXEMPTION CERTIFICATES FOR TRUST 

BENEFICIARIES 

The Treasury would be given the dis- 
cretion to permit trusts and nominees 
to file exemption certificates on behalf 
of their nontaxable beneficiaries where 
this is feasible. The House bill would 
not permit any exemptions with respect 
to dividends and interest paid to trusts 
and with respect to dividends paid to 
nominees. However, there may be cer- 
tain situations—for example, a simple 
trust with only nontaxable benefi- 
ciaries—where exemptions would te 
practical and the Treasury should have 
general authority under which appro- 
priate cases could be dealt with. 

11. REGULATORY AUTHORITY TO EXEMPT 

CORPORATIONS 

The Treasury would be permitted, by 
regulations, to exempt corporations from 
withholding. 

12. AUTHORITY FOR MORE FREQUENT REFUNDS 
TO GOVERNMENTS AND TAX-EXEMPT ORGAN- 
IZATIONS 
Governments and tax-exempt organi- 

zations would be permitted monthly— 
or, if the Internal Revenue Service finds 
it administratively practical, even 
quicker—refunds of the taxes withheld 
on their income. Under the House bill, 
they would be allowed only quarterly re- 
funds. Although governments and tax- 
exempt organizations would be exempt 
on their dividend income, it is not pos- 
sible to provide exemptions for their 
bond interest, because of the accrued in- 
terest problem. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1963— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 10904) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON KEY WEST HARBOR, FLA. (S. 
DOC. NO. 106) 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], I present a letter from the Sec- 
cretary of the Army, transmitting a re- 
port dated June 1, 1962, from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
together with accompanying papers and 
an illustration, on a review of the report 
on Key West Harbor, Fla., requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON WATER QUALITY STUDY, AR- 
KANSAS-RED RIVER BASINS (S. 
DOC. NO. 105) 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], I present a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Army, transmitting a re- 
port dated May 18, 1962, from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
together with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on an interim report on the 
water quality study, Arkansas-Red 
River Basins, requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, with illustrations, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Resolution of the Assembly, California 
Legislature, 1962 (first extraordinary) ses- 
sion, relating to joint planning and develop- 
ment along California-Mexican border. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address prepared for de- 
livery by him over Wisconsin radio stations, 
July 7, 1962. 
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WILL CONGRESS PUT MONEY IN 
YOUR POCKET? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
July issue of the Writer’s Digest appears 
an interesting article under the caption 
“Will Congress Put Money in Your 
Pocket?” The article contains very 
pertinent comments on your copyright 
laws and also on postal rates, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL CONGRESS Pur Money In Your POCKET? 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 


“Let’s face it, writers are going to have to 
get mixed up in politics, in one way or 
another, whether they want to or not, if they 
are going to be able to survive in this crazy- 
quilt economy.” 

The speaker was wholesome-appearing, 
youngish, sandy-haired Congressman JoHN 
V. Līnpsay, Republican of New York, who, 
at 40, has had a successful career as a trial 
lawyer, after graduation from the Yale Law 
School and “some unsuccessful attempts at 
freelance writing.” 

Mr. Lrypsay, who represents New York’s 
17th Congressional District, which runs 
from the Bowery to the apartment can- 
yons above Central Park West, was discuss- 
ing his bill, H.R. 9524, now gathering cob- 
webs in the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, If enacted, it would give the first 
real break to working freelance writers. 

“Authors should be accorded the benefits 
of capital gains tax treatment for their cre- 
ations in the event they sell their rights, as 
my bill provides,” he pointed out earnestly. 
“This is a benefit given to the owner of a 
patent in order to induce and stimulate in- 
ventive creativity. I believe that we should 
have comparable devices to stimulate liter- 
ary, musical, and artistic compositions. Such 
legislation would serve an equally significant 
purpose with respect to the living theater 
and the dramatic and musical arts in gen- 
eral, which are among our foremost national 
assets.” 

The Lindsay bill calls for the repeal of the 
exclusions from capital assets of copyrights, 
literary, musical, or artistic compositions. 
It further provides that that transfer of 
copyrights or composition rights in the 
hands of the creator shall be considered a 
sale or exchange of a capital asset. Under 
present law, such sales are taxed as ordinary 
income. 

Each person’s income taxes—even on the 
same gross income—naturally are different, 
since each person has different expenses, dif- 
ferent deductions (varying numbers of chil- 
dren, for example), and because there are 
other varying factors. But by and large, in- 
come taxes take a minimum of one-fifth of a 
person’s net income (after deduction of 
expenses). If the Lindsay bill were to be- 
come law, a free-lance writer with a net 
income of $10,000 would pay roughly $1,100 
in taxes instead of the $2,640 or more he 
probably has to pay today. Everyone who 
has even a curbstone knowledge of taxes 
realizes that taxation on a capital gains basis 
represents a great savings over taxation on 
a straight income basis. The significance of 
such a change—if it were brought about— 
would be noticeable in the home of every 
struggling free-lancer. 

This is why Congressman Lindsay under- 
scored the fact that writers must “get mixed 
up in politics.” He has pointed out that, in 
order to get his bill enacted, writers (and 
members of their families, plus friends) 
should get busy contacting their individual 
Congressmen, in person, by letter, by tele- 
phone calls, or otherwise. 
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Frankly, Mr. Linpsay understands that his 
bill has scant chance of being reported out of 
the Ways and Means Committee this year. 
Representative WILBUR D. Mrs, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the committee, has 
his hands full right now with the White 
House’s tariff and trade measure. Only a few 
weeks ago, after a year of struggle, he had 
been able to report to the House a contro- 
versial tax measure which had White House 
backing. The odds are anything but bright 
that Mr. Ms will start holding hearings on 
any new tax legislation for the remainder of 
this session. 

However, if he is reelected, Mr. LINDSAY 
will reintroduce his bill in the upcoming 
88th Congress, and he knows that any activ- 
ity by writers among their legislators may 
pay off later, even if it does not cause them 
to hit the jackpot this year. Even if the 
House, by some fluke of nature, were to pass 
the Lindsay bill this year, it still would be 
logjammed in the Senate Committee on 
Finance, which is struggling with the con- 
troversial tax bill passed by the House. 


H. R. 10 


Another bill whose passage will be bene- 
ficial to freelancers in H.R. 10, the Self- 
Employed Individuals Act of 1961, which has 
been on the Senate Calendar since Septem- 
ber 13, 1961 (87th Cong., 1st sess.) . 

If enacted, H.R. 10 would allow a writer 
(or any other professional or self-employed 
person who is more than 10 percent owner) 
to contribute to a retirement plan 10 percent 
of his earned income, or $2,500, whichever is 
the lesser. Under this bill you could de- 
duct the full amount contributed up to 
$1,000 and 50 percent of the amount over 
$1,000 which may be contributed. Maximum 
deduction would be $1,750. This would rep- 
resent a great incentive to individually self- 
employed persons to build their own re- 
tirement income, to augment their social 
security in old age. Corporate officials and 
employees long have enjoyed the benefits of 
tax help similar to that which would be ac- 
corded to small businessmen and self-em- 
ployed persons under H.R. 10, but this fact 
merely proves again that writers (and others 
who are self-employed) are quite late in real- 
izing that if they are going to maintain a 
parity with other groups, they must become 
more knowledgeable economically and more 
active politically. 

H.R. 10 was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the first session of this 87th 
Congress and by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, which reported it only a few days 
before the Congress adjourned last fall. In 
the process of studying it, the Senate com- 
mittee made some changes in the House- 
passed legislation; which means that, if the 
Senate passes the revised bill, the two con- 
flicting versions must be reconciled in a con- 
ference committee. Representatives from 
the House and Senate could meet and iron 
out the differences, then make a conference 
report on which both Houses of Congress 
again must act before the final version be- 
comes law. However, if the House accepts 
the Senate version then it could immediately 
be sent to the White House for signature. 

Actually, since Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, 
Republican of Illinois, the minority leader 
of the Senate, endorsed the Senate Finance 
Committee version of the bill, passage has 
been considered a foregone conclusion, if it 
is brought up for action by the Senate lead- 
ership, The rub is that a long time has 
elapsed since it went on the Senate Calen- 
dar, and every time adjournment becomes a 
bit closer, the chances of Senate passage be- 
come less likely. 


MAILING MANUSCRIPTS 
There are others in the country—besides 
writers—who have a difficult time keeping 


up with what's going on, in the way of new 
rules, or the effects of actions in Washington. 
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In 1958, Congress passed a new postal 
rate bill. Shortly after that, in the Postal 
Manual, the U.S. Post Office Department 
printed Postal Rule 135.13, relating to the 
rates that should be charged for educational 
materials. (Under the provisions of section 
135.214f, Postal Manual, handwritten or type- 
written manuscripts for books, periodical 
articles and music may be mailed at the 
rate of 9 cents for the first pound and 5 
cents for each additional pound or fraction 
provided no nonpermissible writing is en- 
closed and the cover or wrapper is marked 
“Educational Materials.” When a letter of 
transmittal or instructions is enclosed with 
manuscripts, additional postage at the first- 
class rate of 4 cents an ounce or fraction 
must be paid thereon. Otherwise the en- 
tire mailing piece is subject to first-class 
postage.) Yet, hundreds, if not thousands, 
of writers trying to mail manuscripts under 
the educational materials rate have been 
thwarted by local postmasters who were not 
aware of the changes Congress had wrought 
in the 1958 postal bill. 

Edwin A. Riley, Director of the Classifica- 
tion and Special Services Division, U.S. Post 
Office Department, conceded in an interview 
here that he has encountered occasionally 
such postmasters, over the years, and that 
his standard operating procedure has been 
to point out to them that they read sections 
135.13 and 135.214f. He said that once a 
postmaster has had his attention drawn to 
these sections, it is extremely unlikely that 
he will ignore them. 

“The problem sometimes is not so simple 
as some would have us believe,” Mr. Riley 
declared. “We have encountered instances 
of writers—or supposed writers—trying to 
mail old clothing, or other materials hardly 
classifiable as ‘educational materials’ under 
the applicable provisions of the Postal 
Manual. Obviously, to be able to take ad- 
vantage of the low rates which Congress 
specifically provided for writers in the 1958 
bill, a writer should be quite certain that 
he is obeying the provisions of the law and 
is adhering to the regulations himself.” 

Mr. Riley said that any writer, observing 
the rules, who runs into difficulty with local 
postmasters who 4 years later still have not 
learned the laws under which they are op- 
erating, should notify the Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D.C., immediately, 
specifically outlining the complaint. He 
assures one and all that action will be taken 
by long distance telephone to bring the post- 
master into line. 


COPYRIGHT REVISION 


One of the blessings of living in a plural- 
istic society, where there are many and varied 
minds at work in many areas, may be that 
writers who do not even know people are 
trying to help them may be enjoying the 
results of the labors of more thoughtful and 
aware men. 

Few writers realize, for example, that 
copyright experts in the Library of Congress 
have been working for some years on a monu- 
mental report entitled “Copyright Law Re- 
vision,” which was transmitted to the Con- 
gress in the ist session of this 87th Congress, 
and that one of these days this report may 
become the basis of historic debates in Con- 
gress and of a valuable new law for writers. 

Before that happens, technical experts in 
the Library of Congress must frame a series 
of laws, embodying in legal form the changes 
for which the report calls. 

Meantime, in order to protect the rights of 
writers while this new legislation is being 
readied, Representative EMANUAL CELLER, 
Democrat, of New York, who is chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, in- 
troduced. House Joint Resolution 627, which 
would have the effect of preserving the 
status quo on copyright ownership for an- 
other 5½ years, or until Congress can study 
and enact the reforms recommended. 


that 
much delay, the heat will be taken off Con- 
gress for reforms and the benefits of the 
study may be d Second, he feels 
that Mr. Crtier’s stopgap bill should be 
clarified in order more fully to protect writers 


copyrights during the 51-year period. 

In any case, if there are freelance writers 
who favor House Joint Resolution 627, they 
should make it clear, to their own Congress- 
men or to Mr. CELLER, that they favor a few 
changes in the bill in order to make it more 
meaningful, from the standpoint of getting 
faster action in the future on substantive 
copyright law revision. 

The monumental study, “Copyright Law 
Revision,” runs 160 pages, and has been 
printed as a document by and for the use of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. If 
you wish a copy for study, it may be ob- 
taimed for 45 cents from the U.S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

A writer has a responsibility, both to him- 
self and to others of his calling, to be in- 
formed about legislation and Government 
rulings which affect his financial and pro- 
fessional standing. HR. 9524, H.R. 10, Postal 
Rulings 135.13 ‘and 135.214f, House Joint 


FEDERAL PAVILION AT NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we all 
know that there is a controversy going on 
between the two Houses of Congress on 

appropriation bills. This is most unfor- 
tunate, and it is time the people took a 
hand in it. 

One of the most unfortunate conse- 
quences of the controversy is the jeop- 
ardy to the construction of the Federal 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, 
which is involved in the legislative log- 
jam, and which is not helped by the ex- 
tension resolution of appropriations for 
Government departments which we have 
adopted. 

On March 20 the House approved a 
$17 million appropriation to begin work 
on the U.S. pavilion at the New York 
World's Pair. On April 16 the Senate 
approved a $15 million appropriation. 
Because of the stalemate which exists, 
plans for building a U.S. pavilion have 
been at a standstill. 

Mr. President, why is this situation so 
serious? In the first place, it is only 20 
months before the of the fair, 
and the Soviet Union, from the reports 
which I have just obtained, and which 
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is the reason for my making this report 
to the Senate, seems to be getting a big 
head start for construction of its pavilion. 

I am informed that an architectural 
competition for the design of the 
U.S.S.R. building has been completed, 
that a winning design has been selected, 
and that a committee has undertaken 
the task of planning the contents of the 
building. The Soviet Union has formally 
asked the fair for permission to exceed 
the 80-foot ceiling on height in certain 
respects, indicating that they are plan- 
ning to build a skyscraper-type exhibit, 
one of the tallest national exhibits at the 
fair. 

But because we cannot get our own 
planning for a U.S. pavilion off the 
ground, we are virtually giving the So- 
viet Union a head start in preparing its 
exhibit to be seen by millions of world 
fair visitors from all over the world. 

The Commerce Department and the 
General Services Administration are do- 
ing everything they can, under the law, 
in the way of preliminary planning for a 
U.S. exhibit. They are even using some 
small private donations for some essen- 
tial planning. But they can go only so 
far until Congress itself acts on an ap- 
propriation. 

There may be some very red faces 
when the World’s Fair opens in April 
1964, with a Soviet pavilion ready for 
visitors and a U.S. pavilion still under 
construction. It will not be the Com- 
merce Department's fault. It will not be 
GSA’s fault. It will not be the fault of 
construction workers or of the fair’s 
planners. The responsibility will rest 
with us here in the Congress, and with 
the unfortunate and embarrassing dif- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New York may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is just one exam- 


by the people themselves that they will 
not tolerate such a situation. 

I have the greatest love and respect 
for the Members of this body who func- 
on the Appropriations Committee. 
in the full light of that. fact, 
feel very much the public in- 
st is at stake n now, and that it must 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the highly significant “debate 
by mail” now being carried on between 
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the Governors of New York and Cali- 
fornia, centering on the economic prog- 
ress made by these States. We feel ours 
is a forward-looking, private-enterprise- 
oriented Republican and 
that this is a comparison of economic 
progress between New York and Cali- 
fornia which can be challenging to the 
country. We feel that New York is win- 
ning the economic race through a pro- 
gram of hardheaded fiscal responsibility, 
notwithstanding the fact that we have 
suffered in our economy from declining 
defense orders, while California is fall- 
ing behind, even though it has a solicit- 
ous partner, water carrier, and cheering 
section in a Democratic administration 
in Washington, and has been profiting 
greatly from defense contracts. We still 
think that New York State will win the 
economic race, and attribute that pros- 
pect to the climate conducive to private 
enterprise and initiative which charac- 
terizes the State of New York today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD an 
article from the New York Times of July 
9, giving some highlights of the New 
York-California debate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rocxretter Dzsares GOVERNOR Brown BY 
Mam 

ALsBany, July 8—The Governors of the Na- 
tions two most populous States are debating 
by mail over which has the more favorable 
economic climate. 

Governor Rockefeller of New York, a Re- 
publican, and Gov. Edmund G. Brown of 
California, a Democrat, disagree sharply 
about, among other things, which State 
gained more new factories since the begin- 
ning of 1961, which State jis better prepared 
for growth in space technology, which State 
government is in better fiscal condition, and 
which State turns out more college grad- 
uates. 


York and California on June 14 before the 
New York Republican State Committee in 
New York City. Governor Brown quickly ob- 
jected in a long letter. 

Governor Rockefeller replied im a letter re- 
leased by his office today. It makes the fol- 
lowing points: 

New York, which Governor Rockefeller 
said, had 521 new factories built since the 
beginning of 1961—compared to California's 
159—has an accurate record of new plants. 

“I'll be delighted to send you a complete 
list by name and location for the entire year 
1961 fl this should prove to be of interest.” 
Mr. Rockefeller wrote. Governor Brown had 

doubt that either State possessed 
accurate records of new plants. 

New York's “more mature economy” may 
be healthier, as indicated by its lower in- 
sured unemployment rate in every month of 
1961. Mr. Rockefeller said the rate was 5.7 
percent for New York, compared to 8.4 for 
California, and was lower in New York for 
3 of the first 4 months of 1962. 

Governor Brown had writtem that em- 
ployment im Califormia had increased 11.2 
percent between 1958 and 1962 and in New 
York by only 3.4 percent. 


im his letter. New York’s per capita income 
was $2,839 in 1961 and Califormia’s was 
$2,784; New York’s imcrease from 1958 
through 1961 was 10.7 percent, California’s 
10.2. 
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While California went into space tech- 
nology early and got a lion’s share of Fed- 
eral defense contracts, New York isn't do- 
ing badly in producing “20 percent of total 
national output of electronic equipment and 
components compared with your 11 percent. 

New York has 345,607 persons enrolled for 
degree credit in 4-year colleges and Cali- 
fornia has 231,255. And 50,205 persons 
earned degrees in New York in 1960, com- 
pared to 34,150 in California. 

Governor Brown had said California had 
448,000 college and university students while 
New York had 350,000. Governor Rockefel- 
ler said these figures included junior college 
enrollment—216,740 for California and 5,601 
for New York. 

Governor Rockefeller agreed that Cali- 
fornia spent more on education than New 
York. But, he continued, New York State 
aid to public schools is higher—based on the 
number of pupils—$258 for each pupil, com- 
pared to California’s $189. 

As to taxes, Governor Rockefeller said: 

“I also agree that New York State taxes 
have increased more than California’s—but 
they are still lower than California's as re- 
lated to personal income, New York's being 
4.5 percent of personal income, while Cali- 
fornia’s are 5.16 percent.” 

On budget balancing, Governor Rockefel- 
ler said, California must use reserve funds 
and bond money to make its current rev- 
enues equal its outgo. 

Governor Brown had said he had had four 
consecutive balanced budgets. 

The two Governors even disagree on when 
California will overtake New York to become 
the most populous State in the Nation. 
Governor Brown says this will happen next 
December; Governor Rockefeller says a year 
from next month. 


THE ECONOMICS OF DISARMAMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the se- 
rious determination of the United States 
to bring about a disarmament agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union is empha- 
sized by the studies currently being con- 
ducted by the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. These include 
studies of the economic arrangements 
which would be necessary in a disarmed 
America. We do not yet have a full- 
scale research plan of economic redevel- 
opment for a peacetime economy, but 
progress is being made in finding an- 
swers to this enormous problem. The 
scope of the work undertaken by the 
Economic Bureau of the Agency is de- 
seribed in a letter I received in response 
to my request for information. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the letter I re- 
ceived from George Bunn, General 
Counsel of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, dated June 21, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Arms CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, June 21, 1962. 

Dear Senator Javirs: This letter is in re- 
ply to a recent telephonic request to my 
office by Mr. Allen Lesser for information 
about this Agency’s economic bureau and 
the work it has performed to date. 

The Agency acquired a senior economic 
officer approximately 1 month after its for- 
mal establishment last September. When 
the Agency adopted its present organiza- 
tional structure early in December, it in- 
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cluded an economic bureau as one of its 
four main units. At present the economic 
bureau consists of the senior economist re- 
ferred to above, an additional economist who 
joined the staff in May, and one secretary. 
It is intended that, contingent on congres- 
sional approval of our fiscal year 1963 ap- 
propriation request, several additional pro- 
fessional positions will be established in this 
bureau in the coming months. 

The work of the economic bureau has con- 
centrated in the first instance on develop- 
ing a general picture of the economic prob- 
lems and opportunities which we would face 
in the event of general and complete dis- 
armament. In this connection we found 
the Benoit. Panel Report, which had been 
requested by Mr. McCloy before the estab- 
lishment of the Agency and which was sub- 
mitted to us in October 1961, most enlighten- 
ing and helpful. As you know, we published 
this report in January and, to date, some 
14,000 copies have been distributed in the 
United States and abroad. Following re- 
ceipt of the Benoit Panel Report, we con- 
ducted our own large-scale examination of 
the economic and social consequences of 
disarmament in the United States. This re- 
sulted in the submission of a substantial 
amount of information to the United Na- 
tions in December 1961 and in the prepara- 
tion of an integrated study this spring. The 
latter is now being printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and will go on sale later 
this month. I am pleased to enclose for 
your information a photo-offset version of 
this “country study.” 

The volume of information which we sup- 
plied to the United Nations last December 
made a substantial contribution to the 
worldwide report on the potential economic 
and social consequences of general and com- 
plete disarmament. The U.N. released much 
of this information this spring; in its final 
form, the U.N. report will also contain our 
country study and similar studies by other 
countries, 

We believe that these efforts directed to- 
ward exploration of the general contours of 
this aspect of disarmament constituted es- 
sential first steps which have already yielded 
significant benefits in terms of official and 
public understanding of the subject. 

It might interest you to know that one 
of the results of the release of these eco- 
nomic reports has been the appearance of 
requests for officers of this Agency to dis- 
cuss this subject in public addresses and 
seminars conducted by private organiza- 
tions. Mr. Foster, for example, addressed 
the business council on the subject of dis- 
armament on May 11. Occasions such as 
these are ideally suited for stressing the im- 
portance of undertaking advance study by 
community, industry, and labor leaders of 
the problems of conversion which they may 
have to face under disarmament so that they 
will be better prepared when the time comes. 
We also have been analyzing the relevance 
which enlightened and imaginative pro- 
grams to deal with our current economic 
problems of reducing economic imbalances 
and promoting economic growth may have 
to a disarmament situation in the future. 

It is clear that whatever lessons we learn 
now, whatever progress we can achieve at 
this time, will help us significantly when we 
have to deal with the economic impact of 
disarmament. We foresee increasing oppor- 
tunities for contacts with the public on 
these matters and increasing exchange of 
ideas and information. 

With completion of the general work on 
the economics of disarmament, our economic 
bureau is now moving into a phase of more 
detailed examination of this subject. Thus, 
we have embarked on a study, which will 
undoubtedly extend over a period of time, 
of the economic impact of stage I of the 
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outline of a proposed disarmament agree- 
ment which we presented to the Geneva 
Conference on April 18. The results of this 
examination should prove helpful in the 
development of programs to offset any 
adverse economic effects. We are also 
taking a very keen interest in specific con- 
version situations resulting from changes in 
the current defense program and have been 
in close touch with the economic adjust- 
ment adviser of the Department of Defense 
in that connection, 

Finally, our economic bureau is concerning 
itself with a variety of questions related to 
the disarmament negotiations themselves, 
such as the possible use of controls on mili- 
tary expenditures as a disarmament measure. 

I hope that the foregoing will supply the 
information requested by your staff. If we 
can be of further assistance to you, please 
feel free to let me know, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE Bunn, 
General Counsel. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, ex- 
pressions of Ohioans relative to the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision concerning 
prayer in our public schools have re- 
vealed deep anxiety and shock. 

Recently, I received a letter containing 
an article composed by Mrs. Cornelius 
W. DeForest of 3731 Earls Court View, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, written while the Court 
had the matter under consideration and 
subsequently revised after the Court had 
handed down its decision. The article, 
“The Dread Decision—Prayer in Our 
Schools,” in my opinion is extremely well 
written, reveals deep and careful medita- 
tion, and is indicative of the feelings and 
fears of a vast majority of American 
citizens. 

Mr. President, the statement by Mrs. 
DeForest is so forceful and sound that I 
feel it is worthy of being included in the 
records of the Congress, and I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE DREAD DecisioN—PRAYER IN OUR 
SCHOOLS 


(By Mrs. Cornelius W. DeForest) 


Our schools are the fountainhead of our 
national life. The source that sustains them 
is deeply imbedded in our early history. For 
where the village church stood, next to it 
was the little red schoolhouse. The early 
settlers were a distinguished people destined 
by providence to perform a service for the 
evolutionary advancement of humanity 
greater than some of them may have fully 
perceived at the time with our limited hu- 
man vision. Restricted by their pioneer 
life, wresting their homes and a livelihood 
out of a primeval forest, with the vigor of 
their faith and endurance and in consonance 
with their cultural background which they 
wishet to transmit to their children and 
succeeding generations, they founded 10 
universities even in the Colonial period, be- 
fore we became a nation. These universities 
have always been a feature of our national 
character, of surpassing importance. The 
colleges were denominational, supported in 
large measure by the church organizations 
that founded them, and the tuitions of stu- 
dents, many of whom worked their way 
through college. The presidents of all were 
clergymen, and this tradition persisted until 
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the beginning of the 20th century. The col- 


versity, 1746; 
sity, 1749; University of Pennsylvania, 1751; 
Columbia. University, 1754; Brown Univer- 
sity, 1764; Rutgers College, 1766; and Dart- 
mouth, 1770. 

Other denominational colleges were 
founded later during the early history of our 
country, following our incorporation as a 
nation, always, until recently, with a Prot- 
estant clergyman as president. Religious 
values were of supreme importance. Har- 
vard (as were the others) was founded to 
instill “Godliness” and there was provided 
a department for the Indians. The Bible was 
translated into the Indian language and 
Dartmouth was started solely as a charity 
school for the education of the Indian. Ac- 
quaintance with the Bible was basic. 

As the population grew with the pressure 
of immigration, and the Thirteen Original 
States were duplicated across the continent 
as far west as the Pacific coast, most recently 
including Hawaii and Alaska, the educational 
facilities were of necessity expanded. Out of 
the school grew as branches of the 
tree of life the community schools which 
presently became the public school system, 
State and locally supported. These have 
attempted to adapt themselves to the local 
educational needs of the average potential 
citizen according to his ability to accept in- 
struction. There were students adapted to 
college preparatory work and those needing a 
foundational training for the pursuit of vo- 
cations as artisans and other careers not re- 
quiring a collegiate education. 

The reliance upon spiritual values inher- 
ent in the little red schoolhouse next to the 
church was carried over to the 
public school side by side with allegiamce to 
the Stars and Stripes. Interdenominational 
differences were submerged in a common 
faith, the American faith in a Supreme In- 
telligence and its creative beneficent power 
to sustain and direct individual and national 
destiny, a power as potent and undeviating 
as electricity. “In God We Trust” when en- 
graved on our coins was placed there with- 
out a challenge. While there were sporadic 
instances. of atheism even in George Wash- 
ington’s time, our country has been homo- 
geneous in its essential faith in the Deity in 
a broader sense than an idolic personal- 
ized image inculcated in some parish schools 
today. Without faith in an all-providing 
beneficent intelligence, in the responsive co- 
ordination of spiritual factors in the souls 
of men, with the basic integrity implicit in 
them, civilization as such may well disinte- 
grate. 

Ideological conceptions rely upon the 
source of these conceptions. No physical 
and physiological or other scientific knowl- 
edge can penetrate beyond human intellec- 
tual power to grasp such knowledge. For 
what are our scientists probing? The im- 
ponderable allness“ under the guidance of 
which they and humanity at large may pro- 
gress. An educational system that ignores 
the processes of the soul is lacking in its es- 
sential value and purpose. To inculcate 
these values, the reverence for God, is the 
duty of our schools and colleges without in- 
fringement upon denominational preroga- 
tives and the constitutional provision of the 
separation of church and state, by mutual 
agreement of our spiritual leaders of all 
faiths. Elective courses in philosophy and 
religion are available in our universities. 
To forbid the reading of the Scriptures in 
our schools, an audible prayer, reference to 
the Godhead in our classrooms is to com- 
mit our children during their preparatory 
education to a stifling vacuum instead of 
providing for their growth in the warm, nat- 
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ural, spiritual of the Christiam 
faith that has given our 


country 
and the will to survive and to be the cham- 
pion of freedom in all its relationships. This 
coordinates with the inspirational training 
of our childrem in our churches and the 
American home. 

To restrict reading of the Scriptures to the 
Old Testament is to deny the majority of our 
children who are of the Christian tradition 
their rightful heritage as potential citizens 
of a Christian country. To suppress the 
singing of carols at Christmas and anthems 
at Easter is evidence of the secularization of 
our educational system. 

Tolerance of minority opinion does not re- 
quire the elimimation of the faith of the 
Christian majority im part or in whole from 
our tax-supported schools and colleges. Dis- 
sident minorities are permitted to establish 
schools in keeping with their own con- 
victions, but not to effect a denial of the 
freedom of the majority, a position they 
themselves may later disavow, but which in 
operation, could lead to the arrogant tyranny 
of an organized minority, which, if applied in 
this instance, could ultimately result in the 
moral deterioration of our Nation through 
the inadequate training of our youth. We 
do not permit parents to deprive their chil- 
dren of their schooling below certain age 
limits, after which they may be withdrawn 
from school. Are children of atheistic back- 
grounds to be deprived in their school asso- 
ciation of their opportunity to become aware 
of their Christian heritage, not by indoctri- 
nation but by merely hearing passages from 
the Scriptures reverently read without com- 
ment? This would appear to be intelligent- 
ly informative for a rounded educational 
outlook. 

It has been said that a nation without 
faith is vulnerable and can be conquered. 
Let us not be deluded by specious consid- 
erations to deny it to suceeeding genera- 
tions and so revert as a nation into a state 
of hedonism, from which humanity through 
centuries of suffering and strife has gradu- 
ally emerged. As a vital core of the civilized 
world today let us accept the spiritual chal- 
lenge that confronts us as a people and hold 
firmly to our traditions. 

Our constitutional provision for the sepa- 
ration of church and state applies in an or- 
ganizational denominational sense only to 
prevent the domination of any one faith; 
and at the same time it safeguards in fact 
the freedom of religion provided in our free 
society. For it was the ecclesiastical union 
with the state in England and France that 
led to the emigration of the Puritans and 
the Pilgrims and Huguenots and others from 
Holland and elsewhere to escape persecution. 

The constitutional provision for the sep- 
aration of church and state does not exclude, 
however, the underlying spiritual verities 
of the Christian faith from our govern- 
mental and educational agencies; in fact 
until the present crisis, we have supinely 
taken it for granted. For the reliance upon 
the Deity may not be relinquished without 
peril. And reverence for God must be im- 
planted early in childhood. 

Have our Supreme Court Justices (with 
one notable exception), usually so adept in 
discerning legal technicalities, failed to make 
a distinction between Christianity and 
“church-inanity,” faith in the inclusive 
power of divine love and guidance versus 
denominationalism and factionalism. It is 
this common ground of mutual understand- 
ing which Emerson calls the Over Soul that 
makes us one nation indivisible under God. 
The implications of the decision penetrate 
the intimacy of every public school class- 
room of our land where character is molded. 
The threat to our national well being is 
subtle and sinister. It may be well for 
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American Christians to review this question 
in its entirety, intelligently and a prayerfully, 
and take immediate remedial ac ion. 

Our government executives, legislators, and 
judges take an oath of office with their hands 
upon the Holy Bible, both testaments. At 
our present pinnacle of national prosperity, 
let us meet this crisis confronting our Na- 
tion, a long and arduous task, as it. presently 
appears, Neled in our history, with 
determination, dedication, strength, and 
fortitude under the leadership of our chosen 
representatives in the Congress. They are 
our first line of defense in restoring our na- 
tional spiritual heritage to our children and 
our children’s children under the protecting 
folds of Old Glory. 


ELEVENTH HOUR SPENDING 
ORGIES. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to learn that the General Ac- 
counting Office is giving cold, hard scru- 
tiny to the practice of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies engaging in lith 
hour spending orgies in order to beat 
fiscal year deadlines. The GAO is to be 
commended for this action im trying to 
discourage one of the most flagrant 
practices of fiscal irresponsibility in Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, during my five terms as 
Governor of Ohio, the various depart- 
ments and agencies received warnings 
from my office not to engage in practices 
to needlessly spend or encumber any bal- 
ances that might accrue at the expira- 
tion of a fiscal period in order that they 
might show a depleted budget to the 
legislature and then ask for an increase 
or attempt to justify a nonreduction in 
a forthcoming appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, this is one of the oldest 
“tricks in the trade,” and I regret. to say 
often successful im the attempts to stave 
off possible reductions in Federal spend- 
ing. Examples of these acts of impru- 
dence are enumerated in a newspaper 
article, which appeared in the Columbus, 
Ohio, Citizen-Journal on July 6. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD., 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Biscuits in astronomical numbers are piling 
up at Columbus General Depot and causing 
some raised eyebrows at Washington. 

A Washington news dispatch said the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is giving “cold, hard 
scrutiny” to some frantic fiscal spending over 
the last few days of June to beat the fiscal 
year deadline. 

New fiscal year started Monday. Any de- 
partment with funds it hadn’t spent must re- 
turn them to the U.S. Treasury. Supply 
Officers. were busy day and night signing con- 
tracts in the last part of June. 

Defense Supply Agency said orders were 
whipped through “so fast we can't keep track 
of them.” 

Among the purchases were 7 million sur- 
vival biscuits for civil defense. 

Kroger Co. bakery officials here said they 
had received $8.5 million in contracts to bake 
biscuits for the Government. They started 
baking on this gigantic order last February 
and are still going strong. 

Columbus General Depot, where 2.5 million 
pounds of the survival biscuits will be stored 
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pending delivery to fallout shelters in the 
area, said 482,000 pounds of the biscuits al- 
ready had been delivered to the depot. 

Col. Gordon Gill, deputy commander, said 
this represented some 10 truckloads. They 
are vacuum packed and “will keep indefinite- 
ly,” Colonel Gill said. 

Among other purchases being eyed coldly 
by GAO are $2 million for sulfa tablets, $8 
million for sanitation kits, $2.9 million in 
Marine greens, and $2.5 million in Army 
cotton coats. 

GAO has been particularly suspicious of 
last-minute clothing orders, which do not 
take much time to execute. GAO thinks the 
services already have more clothing than 
they need. 

GAO gave this as the example of the type 
of thing they are looking for: An order for 
$48,600 worth of blankets, signed at the end 
of June 1961, was canceled almost imme- 
diately “because they were not needed.” But 
the money was not returned to the Treasury. 
It was credited to the Department's funds 
for the next year and spent for other things. 

Another example: Eighth Army in Korea 
went ahead with the purchase of $5 million 
in unneeded trucks because there would 
have been not time to reuse these funds if 
the order had been canceled. 

Still another: Pacific Service Fleet at San 
Francisco spent $27,111 on June 30, 1961, in 
the name of the repair ship Luzon. Twenty- 
four hours later the Navy mothballed the 
Luzon. The Navy’s Atlantic Fleet air arm 
spent $550 June 30, 1961, for 800 reams of 
typing paper for the carrier Borer. The 
Borer sailed a few days later, leaving the 800 
reams behind, but with a surplus of 325 
reams aboard. 

GAO said the Boxer spent $11,546 the last 
day of the 1961 fiscal year, but failed to 
order urgently needed parts because they 
would have taken too much time. 

All this is reminiscent of what most serv- 
icemen remember from their own experi- 
ences in World War II. 

On one Liberty ship returning troops from 
Manila after the war, there were hundreds 
of C rations remaining in stock. 

For some reason, they were under no cir- 
cumstances to be taken to the States. So 
they were tossed far out over the side while 
passengers shot at them with small arms. 

Most servicemen recall actually seeing 
waste on a grand scale—trucks, tanks, even 
planes, left to rot and rust away. It was 
easily explained by the exigencies of war 
and the danger of not having enough when 
and where it was needed. 

GAO has found evidence that last-minute 
spending of funds is a pattern. Third Army 
Headquarters put it in writing: spend 99.9 
percent of all appropriated funds before the 
deadline. Usually, the order to spend it up 
is passed by word of mouth. 


PADRE ISLAND PARK NEED URGED 
BY WOODSBORO RECORD 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in an editorial on June 18, the Woods- 
boro, Tex., Record, set forth a strong 
and persuasive case for enactment of a 
bill for creating a national seashore 
recreation area on Padre Island. 

Such a bill has been passed in this 
session by the Senate and a bill has 
been making progress in the House, hav- 
ing been reported favorably by a House 
subcommittee to the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the following edi- 
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torial from the Woodsboro Record of 
Refugio County, Tex., captioned “The 
Case for Padre Island as National Sea- 
shore Park.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Woodsboro, Tex., Record, June 18, 
1962] 


THE CASE ror PADRE ISLAND AS NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE PARK 


Less than 200 years ago our ancestors 
founded this Nation in the midst of a primi- 
tive wilderness of great forests, grassland 
prairies, unspoiled rivers, and untouched sea- 
shores. Today the great American frontier 
is almost a memory. Outside of our national 
parks only a few unspoiled areas remain. 
Padre Island is one of these. 

In 1937 the then owner of Padre Island of- 
fered to sell it to the State of Texas for ap- 
proximately $450,000. The legislature ap- 
propriated that amount and designated the 
island as a State park. But the measure was 
vetoed on the advice of the attorney general 
who contended that the State already owned 
much of the island. 

That claim was finally disposed of in 1944 
when the Supreme Court of Texas held that 
the State had no title to any of the land on 
the island. No further attempts were made 
by the State to buy the island. 

Since 1937 a number of proposals have been 
made for the establishment of a public 
recreational area on Padre Island. But not 
until 1958 was any concrete action taken. In 
that year Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH intro- 
duced a bill creating a Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore Area. The measure died 
without action in the 86th Congress, but was 
reintroduced by YarBoroucH in 1960, calling 
for an 88.5-mile seashore. Identical meas- 
ures calling for a 65-mile seashore were in- 
troduced in the House by Representatives 
JouN Tod of Corpus Christi and Joz KIL- 
GORE of McAllen. Besides designating a 
lesser area the Young-Kilgore bills called for 
a roadway through the area. The U.S. Sen- 
ate passed Yarsoroven’s bill on April 10. 
A House subcommittee on May 22 reported 
out to the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee a bill setting up a 74-mile 
seashore, but leaving out the roadway re- 
quirement. Congress can approve the sea- 
shore plan before it adjourns if Members are 
willing and public support is maintained. 

Both the House and Senate versions of 
the seashore reserve all mineral rights, with 
rights of exploration and development, for 
private owners or the State of Texas. Rev- 
enues through royalty and bonuses to the 
State school fund will not be disturbed. 
Every major oil company with lease interests 
on the island have expressed satisfaction 
with the measure, 

South Texans tend to take for granted its 
magnificent Gulf of Mexico shoreline. Only 
those who have seen what developers with 
bulldozers can do in Florida and on the 
East Coast can appreciate the tragedy of 
permitting Padre Island to be despoiled. 

In 1954 the National Park Service made a 
survey of the 117 miles of Padre Island and 
described it as a beach recreation area “of 
a type unmatched by any other area along 
the Atlantic or Gulf coasts.” Twenty years 
earlier the National Park Service recalled 
that it had made a similar survey on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts: “For the most 
part it represented the ghosts of departed op- 
portunities,” the report concluded. 

Let it not be said that our children are 
left to preside over the ghosts of a departed 
opportunity by our failure to act to preserve 
for this and future generations the last 
great stretch of undeveloped shoreline in the 
United States: Padre Island. 
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THE CASE OF THE MISSING GOLD 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, les- 
sons learned in elementary school are 
elementary. Simple, uncomplicated, pri- 
mal, they may be regarded as the most 
important lessons we learn, because upon 
these simple exercises we build for the 
rest of our lives. 

Sometimes, however, simple truth is 
ignored when theoretical economists 
blithely complicate the uncomplicated 
with their obtuse observations. They 
can, and do, become gilt-edged obfusca- 
tors. I refer, of course, to the steady 
decline in our gold bullion reserves and 
our ailing national gold mining industry. 

The price for gold in 1962 is identical 
to that paid in 1934, $35 per troy ounce 
of newly mined gold, despite passage of 
28 years. 

On previous occasions, Mr. President, I 
have commented on this inequity. Re- 
cently I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD a comparison of prices of many 
items, showing how they were priced in 
1934 and in 1962. Only the price of gold 
remained unchanged, although the cost 
of wages and equipment had increased. 

Sometimes I have cited fallacies in 
the arguments of learned men who in- 
sist that a subsidy for newly mined do- 
mestic gold would upset the world mon- 
etary market. 

Today I shall discuss another good 
reason for a subsidy for newly mined do- 
mestic gold, a subsidy such as has been 
proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 44. 

The gold mining industry has been 
placed in an untenable role by a casting 
director who apparently prefers that his 
heroine pine away from lack of nourish- 
ment. This need not happen. 

I am tempted to suggest that Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s master detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, could readily rescue 
our golden damsel. Detective Holmes 
would simply assess and analyze the Na- 
tion’s gold reserve problem and then 
proceed to solve “the case of the missing 
gold.“ 

We may be certain he first would de- 
termine the extent of the missing gold. 
A minimum effort in detection would 
reveal that the United States often con- 
sumes industrially each year more gold 
than is produced in its mines. 

Upon examining available information 
Mr. Holmes would learn that U.S. gold 
production in 1960 totaled 859 million 
while industrial gold consumption that 
year reached $105 million. The deficit 
of $46 million is nearly equal to the 
amount produced. In other years U.S. 
consumption has exceeded domestic pro- 
duction in 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1949, 
1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1958, 1959, as well 
as 1960. And, although the figures for 
1961 are not yet complete the same story 
would appear to be repeating itself. 

To substantiate these remarks I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
place in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, statistics supplied to me by Mr. 
Merrill E. Shoup, president of the Golden 
Cycle Corp., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
which trace the history of our gold pro- 
duction and domestic industrial con- 
sumption for the years 1933 through 
1960. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TAste III. U.S. gold production and indus- 


trial consumption, 1933-60 
(in millions of dollars) ! 
U.S. con- 
sumption 
(net) 

1933.. 4-38 
1934. — 4—62 
1935. 1 —32 
1936__ 4-3 
1037 3 
1988 (0) 

1939... 7 
. Nar 13 
1941__ 37 
1942 47 
1944- s 
1945 109 
1946 154 
104 7 is 
1949.. 109 
1950 80 98 
1951 66 69 
1952.. 67 96 
1953... 69 75 
1954.. 65 44 
1955 66 46 
1956... 65 49 
1957.. 63 51 
1958.. 62 64 
T E USS a Ee 57 88 
— a A LAE 59 105 


ee 
1 vale at $20.67 per fine ounce through 1933, and at 
* annual output, 1915, $99.7 million or 4,823,706 


oe excludes the Philippines throughout. 

4 Minus quantity indicates that the return ofsecondary 

gold exceeded gross issues during the period. 
Less than y 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, De- 
tective Sherlock Holmes, I believe, would 
suggest that the elementary solution 
would be to increase domestic gold pro- 
duction to meet or surpass industrial 
consumption. 

No world shaking decisions are re- 
quired. 

The solution is simple. Gold miners in 
1962 are impeded by a pegged price 
which would be regarded as intolerable 
in any other segment of our free econ- 
omy. Steps are needed to place the U.S. 
gold supply back in the black while time 
remains. 

A subsidy for newly mined domestic 
gold, such as has been proposed in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 44, makes the posi- 
tive steps possible, and the subsidy 
makes positive national sense. 

We hear only the need to balance pay- 
ments, and I agree that this is one ap- 
proach and should not be neglected. 
But as we plug one hole, let us not for- 
get that if we do not replace what we use 
the warehouse soon will be empty. 

The case of the missing gold need 
never have been written, but it has been, 
and it deserves a happy ending. 

Let us rescue the ailing maiden while 
there is yet time. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER ASSO- 
CIATION ENDORSES POWER DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 42 
States and Puerto Rico there are more 
than 1,100 local publicly owned electric 
utilities which have joined together to 
form the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation. 
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This trade organization includes in its 
membership all types of local publicly 
owned systems such as municipal elec- 
tric plants, public utility districts, county 
and statewide systems—and rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. It is nonprofit and 
nonpartisan. 

In its declaration of purpose the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association describes 
its official purposes as: First, to promote 
the efficiency of publicly owned electric 
systems; second, to achieve greater co- 
operation among public plants; third, to 
protect the interests of publicly owned 
utilities; and, fourth, to render services 
to its members in the fields of manage- 
ment and operation, engineering, design, 
construction, research, accounting and 
commercial practice and legal policy. 

The governing body of the association 
is a board of directors elected by the 
membership. 

For two decades the APPA has worked 
to aid local publicly owned electric sys- 
tems to provide more power at lower cost 
to consumers. 

In Alaska are three members of the 
APPA. They are the Municipal Light 
and Power Department owned and op- 
erated by the city of Anchorage; the 
Cordova Public Utilities which is the city 
of Cordova’s municipal electric system; 
and the Fairbanks Municipal Utilities 
System which is owned by the city of 
Fairbanks. 

When the 19th annual convention of 
the APPA was held this year in San 
Juan, P.R., a total of 35 resolutions 
was approved. Resolution 21 refers 
specifically to Alaska power development. 

The resolution opens with a reference 
to Alaska’s “tremendous hydroelectric 
potential,” observes that the economy of 
my State “has been severely restricted 
by inadequate power supply and high 
electric rates” and then specifically rec- 
ommends hydroelectric development in 
the State. Reference is made to Ram- 
part Dam, in the interior of Alaska, the 
Snettisham project near Juneau, and 
the Bradley Lake project on the Kenai 
Peninsula. 

The resolution supports the authoriza- 
tion and construction of the Snettisham 
and Bradley Lake projects. It concludes 
by resolving that the American Public 
Power Association “supports the com- 
pletion of detailed studies of Rampart 
Dam and, if the final report sustains the 
finding of feasibility, endorses and urges 
the construction of the Rampart Dam.” 

These are encouraging and heartening 
words. 

Alaska’s hydroelectric potential is esti- 
mated to be in excess of 27 million kilo- 
watts of power. The Rampart Canyon 
project in itself offers a potential of 5 
million kilowatts of low-cost hydroelec- 
tric power. 

A recent report entitled “The Market 
for Rampart Power” prepared by the 
Development & Resources Corp. of New 
York City contains a letter of transmit- 
tal from the corporation president, Mr. 
Gordon R. Clapp. In his letter to the 
U.S. Army Engineer for the Alaska Dis- 
trict, Mr. Clapp writes: 


The United States faces a crucial period 
of rapid growth during the next generation. 
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There will be a large increase in our popula- 
tion, in our labor force, and in our stock of 
industrial capital. New needs for electrical 
energy, especially at low cost, will be very 
large. Our sources of low-cost power are 
limited. Rampart is the largest single un- 
developed source of low-cost hydroelectric 
power in the Nation. There is no source or 
means which could, at the time Rampart 
power would become available, provide an 
equivalent amount of electric power at so 
low a cost within the United States. In 
terms of the hundreds of millions of addi- 
tional kilowatts which will need to be added 
to the Nation’s power supply between now 
and 1990 if lack of power is not to be a 
severe brake on national economic growth, 
Rampart would constitute a small portion of 
that additional capacity. But it is a portion 
which in our judgment can be fully used, 
and used in ways which will serve important 
national interests. 

In addition to its potential supply of low- 
cost power, Alaska has natural resources and 
offers economic opportunities which can be 
of substantial importance to the Nation’s 
economic growth in the decades ahead. If 
those resources and opportunities are to be 
fully developed, an ample supply of low- 
cost electric power in Alaska will be es- 
sential. 


I concur with his observations. The 
power potential within Alaska does con- 
cern residents of every State. The reso- 
lution by American Public Power Asso- 
ciation convention delegates is indicative 
of the growing national awareness in 
Alaska’s potential contribution to free 
world development, a contribution which 
this Nation needs if it is to develop 
soundly and economically. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Resolution 21, Alaska power 
development, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


ALASKA POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the State of Alaska has tremen- 
dous hydroelectric potential, with an esti- 
mated undeveloped capacity of more than 
27 million kilowatts of power; and 

Whereas the economy of the State of 
Alaska has been severely restricted by in- 
adequate power supply and high electric 
rates; and 

Whereas the Rampart Canyon project alone 
has a potential of 5 million kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the 
Congress to authorize construction of the 
Crater-Long Lakes division of the Snetti- 
sham project and of the Bradley Lake project 
on the Kenai Peninsula; and 

Whereas preliminary investigation has 
established the economic and engineering 
feasibility of Rampart Dam: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association urges a program of hydroelectric 
development in the State of Alaska, and sup- 
ports authorization and construction of the 
Crater-Long Lakes division of the Snettisham 
project and the Bradley Lake project; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the association supports 
the completion of detailed studies of Rampart 
Dam and, if the final report sustains the find- 
ing of feasibility, endorses and urges the 
construction of the Rampart Dam. 


THE COUNTERATTACK 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
recent months spokesmen for the State 
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Department have been very much on the 
defensive in trying to explain to the 
Congress and the American public the 
basie tenets of the Department’s no-win 
cold war policy. The Dallas Morning 
News, one of the most outstanding and 
respected newspapers in the country, has 
been pressing the State Department with 
very strong and pungent editorials for 
the purpose of trying to bring about a 
change from a no-win to a win policy in 
our cold war operations. 

The July 6, 1962, issue of the Dallas 
Morning News carries an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “The Counterattack.” 
This editorial points up the various ways 
in which the State Department has tried 
to counter criticisms against the Depart- 
ment’s no-win policy. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed at 
the conclusion of these remarks, as I 
feel that it merits the attention of all 
Members of Congress, particularly the 
Members of the Senate who are charged 
with certain responsibilities in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COUNTERATTACK 


For months there has been a good deal 
of talk about the State Department’s no- 
win foreign policy. The term was first ap- 
plied by a member of the President’s own 
party, Senator STROM THURMOND, of South 
Carolina. When THURMOND first used the 
term to describe the State Department’s 
strategy, his attack met with limited suc- 
cess. In the last 2 months the charge has 
begun to ring truer and to hit its mark with 
greater accuracy. 

The State Department’s handling of the 
situation in Laos, its proposed concessions 
to the Communists over the status of Berlin, 
the testimony of Under Secretary of State 
George Ball admitting that his Department 
was responsible for deleting references to 
victory from the speeches of military officers 
and the uncovering of appeasement policies 
advocated by State Department Counselor 
Walt W. Rostow—all of these have given a 
good deal more substance to THURMOND’s 
original charge. 

As a result, State has become more sen- 
sitive to such criticism and is doing its best 
to discredit those who have been making it. 

Frank J. Johnson, editor of the American 
Security Council's Washington Report, writes 
in the July 2 issue of that publication that 
the State Department has begun to mount 
a massive counterattack which has the dual 
purpose of repudiating those who call for 
victory over communism and justifying the 
strategy of accommodation with the Com- 
munists which State has adopted 

This counterattack is well underway and, 
according to Johnson, its most frequent 
themes are: (1) that the United States is 
now actually winning, not losing, the cold 
war; (2) that opponents of State Depart- 
ment policies are either nuclear warmongers 
or isolationists; (3) that something more 
“sophisticated” and mature“ is needed than 
the “shortcuts” or “simple” solutions ad- 
vocated by the proponents of victory over 
communism, and (4) the foreign policy pur- 
sued by State is a win“ policy. 

To substantiate the view that we are win- 
ning the cold war, State Department officials 
claim that Communist advances have been 
repelled in more instances than they have 
been successful. Johnson asks: “If Com- 
munist advances are repelled on nine occa- 
sions but succeed on the 10th—as in Cuba 
and Laos—what is the score?’’ 
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He says the State Department, with its 
purely defensive outlook, would call it 9 to 1 
in our favor, but advocates of victory would 
say the score is 1 to 0 in the Communists’ 
favor. i 

The News agrees with the latter view. As 
long as we are committed to a containment 
strategy which prohibits us from making 
inroads into the Communist empire, the 
best we can do is maintain the status quo. 
And. what is actually happening is that we 
are losing the cold war piece by plece, coun- 
try by country. 

Johnson maintains that calling opponents 
of present policies isolationists and war- 
mongers is a “serious misrepresentation.” We 
agree. He explains that the State Depart- 
ment is interpreting the consequences of a 
tougher strategy, saying that such a strat- 
egy would lead to war; therefore, those 
who talk the tougher line want war. 

But those who advocate a tougher line 
believe, honestly, we think, that the best 
way to prevent war is to be strong and to 
lead from strength. They maintain that 
the Soviets are in no position to risk nuclear 
war and would back down in the face of a 
free-world offensive. 

All the talk about sophistication and re- 
jecting simple solutions is little more than 
a desperation move. Unable to answer much 
of the criticism, the State Department is 
more and more retracting into its shell and 
crying out that “we know better than the 
amateurs“ what the Communists are up to. 

What they claim to know is that the Com- 
munists are mellowing, but the critics of 
State have seen no evidence of this. 

In claiming that it is really advocating a 
“win” policy, State makes clear that it be- 
lieves the leopard has changed its spots. For 
this “win” policy is at best a policy of peace- 
ful coexistence. As Johnson points out, 
both sides are therefore promoting peaceful 
coexistence. 

But, as is usually the case, the term means 
different things to each side. For us it 
means we can make no move against the 
Communist empire. To the Communists it 
means just another strategy for pursuing 
their ultimate goal of world conquest. 


NUCLEAR SAFETY DEVICES AND 
LAYMEN ON THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
President’s supplemental request for 
$23,300,000 for nuclear weapons safety 
devices reveals publicly a project which 
has an interesting history. 

Because this is such an important 
step forward in the prevention of acci- 
dental or unauthorized detonation of 
nuclear weapons which could trigger 
an all-out nuclear war, I thought it might 
be helpful to sketch how this idea got 
started and what happened to it. 

I do this for another reason also. I 
have found that the question of assigning 
credit for originating a new idea or 
initiating a novel concept is a somewhat 
touchy one. Scientists sometimes have 
faulty memories, and their code of scien- 
tific ethics in assigning credit for new 
ideas or developments is somewhat rudi- 
mentary. For example, a significant part 
of the credit for the H-bomb idea should 
go to a Los Alamos scientist named Dr. 
Stanilas Ulam, as well as to Dr. Edward 
Teller. 

In the case of these nuclear weapon 
“locks” or safety devices, the original 
idea and impetus for this development 
came not from scientists but from lay- 
men—to wit, the Joint Committee on 
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Atomic Energy and its staff. I can speak 
freely on this since I was not directly as- 
sociated with this effort, although I 
heartily supported it. r 

Back in 1958 and 1959 the Joint Com- 
mittee and its staff became uneasy about 
the safety and custody of nuclear weap- 
ons, particularly those assigned to NATO. 
In the case of NATO weapons, the weap- 
ons delivery system or vehicle—missile, 
gun or aircraft—is owned by our NATO 
ally, but the nuclear warhead or bomb 
itself is owned by the United States and 
is supposed to be in our “custody.” 

In 1958 and 1959 we found that the 
Defense Department had been conceal- 
ing some “custody” arrangements which 
raised grave questions as to their legality 
under the Atomic Energy Act, as well as 
serious problems of possible unauthor- 
ized use or accidental detonation. 

In the summer of 1960, as Chairman 
of the Joint Committee, I authorized a 
staff study of these problems. That fall 
and winter I approved an inspection trip 
by a special ad hoc subcommittee un- 
der the chairmanship of Representative 
CHET Houirietp. The members visited 
8 European countries and more than 
15 nuclear weapon installations in No- 
vember and December of 1960. This sub- 
committee. was composed of Repre- 
sentative CHET HOLIFIELD, as chairman, 
Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, Senator 
WALLACE F. BNET, Representative 
Craig Hosmer and Representative Jack 
WESTLAND. They were accompanied by 
AEC Chairman McCone—part way—and 
Commissioner Graham. They were as- 
sisted by staff from the Joint Commit- 
tee, AEC, and the Defense Department, 
including James T. Ramey, executive di- 
rector, and John Conway, assistant staff 
director, and Col. Richard Lunger from 
the Joint Committee, and Dwight Ink, 
Assistant General Manager, AEC. 

On February 15, 1961, after numerous 
meetings to review and discuss various 
drafts of the report, the top secret ad 
hoc report was sent to the President by 
Chairman HoLIFIELD. In the letter of 
transmittal, Chairman HoLIFIELD stated 
in part: 

We have attempted to make constructive 
suggestions and recommendations in regard 
to both the particular and general problems 
discussed. For example, we have initiated 
some suggestions which could make our nu- 
clear weapons much safer against accidents 
or unauthorized use (see pp. 37 and 45-47). 


At page 45 of the report the following 
is stated: 


In relation to development of means of 
safeguarding U.S. weapons from accidental 
detonations or unauthorized use, the staff 
of the Joint Committee suggested that the 
Los Alamos, Livermore, and Sandia Labora- 
tories* cooperate in developing and adapt- 
ing devices for these purposes. As a result 
of this cooperation the following progress has 
been made (the specifics are classified): 


The footnote at page 45 of the report 
referred to above with an asterisk reads 
as follows: 


On the staff’s trip to Albuquerque on Octo- 
ber 17 and 18, 1960, Mr. Ramey requested the 
committee consultant, Dr. Harold Agnew 
of Los Alamos Laboratory, to look into devices 
to prevent accidental or unauthorized use 
in the NATO nuclear system (i.e. means of 
improving U.S. custody electronically), and 
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discussed the problem generally with Dr. 
Henderson of Sandia Laboratory and repre- 
sentatives of DASA. In subsequent discus- 
sions before and after the NATO trip, Dr. 
Agnew indicated considerable progress in 
developing devices for this purpose. 

At the meetings of the Air Force Scientific 
Advisory Board at Cambridge on October 24, 
1960, Messrs. Ramey and Conway requested 
the committee consultant, Dr. John Foster 
of Livermore Laboratory, to also consider 
devices for preventing accidents and unau- 
thorized use in the NATO system. Dr. Fos- 
ter indicated he had considered these prob- 
lems a few years ago, and would be very 
interested in resuming such work. In a 
briefing of Congressman HoLIFELD and Mr. 
Ramey on December 15, 1960, Dr. Foster in- 
dicated progress on several approaches. 


From the above quotations it should 
be clear that the idea of utilizing various 
electromechanical devices to improve 
U.S. custody and control of nuclear 
weapons originated with the staff of 
the Joint Committee and, more specifi- 
cally, our staff director. Mr. Ramey is 
a lawyer and administrator with a long 
experience in dealing with policy and 
technical matters, as well as legal and 
administrative problems in the atomic 
energy program. 

It is interesting that in the winter of 
1960-61 when the Pentagon heard of the 
Joint Committee interest in safety de- 
vices, they immediately established a 
Committee on Weapons Safety and pro- 
ceeded to undertake a study of the prob- 
lem. The Pentagon scientists called 
these safety devices “permissive links,” 
and even permitted a Saturday Evening 
Post article in the summer of 1961 ex- 
tolling the virtues of their work. How- 
ever, they were never able or willing to 
provide the Joint Committee with any 
technical reports on their work. 

Meanwhile, the Joint Committee, under 
the leadership of Representative HoLI- 
FIELD, undertook a series of hearings in 
February, March, April, and August of 
1961 to review progress on its ad hoc 
subcommittee’s recommendations. At 
the first session, and several later ses- 
sions, actual experimental models of 
safety devices—or permissive links— 
were demonstrated by scientists from 
the AEC weapons laboratories. Again in 
March 1962, hearings were held in which 
improved devices were demonstrated. 

Our principal scientific experts on 
these devices included: From Los Ala- 
mos Laboratory, Dr. Harold Agnew, al- 
ternate weapons division director; from 
Sandia Corp. Laboratory, Dr. Robert W. 
Henderson, vice president, weapons pro- 
grams; Dr. Donald Cotter, director, ad- 
vanced systems studies; Dr. L. D. Smith, 
director, electromechanical component 
development; from the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory (Livermore), Dr. John 
S. Foster, director, and Dr. Marvin Gus- 
tavson, director, safety and control 
group. I might say also that Dr. Ger- 
ald W. Johnson, special assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense, and Gen. A. W. 
Betts, Director, AEC Division of Military 
Applications, have supported this effort 
consistently. 

Numerous exchanges of correspond- 
ence have occurred with respect to sub- 
sequent Joint Committee recommenda- 
tions and reports of progress by the 
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executive branch. The most recent let- 
ter was dated May 29, 1962. 

I mention these things to show the 
continuing interest of the Joint Com- 
mittee in these problems. It is entirely 
possible, of course, that I have neglected 
to mention someone who deserves some 
credit in connection with the Joint Com- 
mittee’s consideration of this problem. 
If so, I am sorry. I will hasten to rec- 
tify matters if the facts are brought to 
my attention. 

I mention these things also to indicate 
how seriously the Joint Committee and 
its staff take their responsibilities and 
how carefully they adhere to the prin- 
ciples of security. Despite various leaks 
from the Pentagon, like the aforemen- 
tioned Saturday Evening Post article, no 
self-serving statement of this important 
work in which it was engaged came from 
the Joint Committee. During the past 
2 years, the committee members and 
staff worked quietly and effectively in a 
truly bipartisan manner without issuing 
any headline attention public statements. 

Fortunately the White House, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Defense have taken our ad 
hoc committee’s report very seriously. 
We were informed this spring that the 
White House itself was sponsoring a re- 
view of the status of safety device de- 
velopment. Presumably the request by 
the President for additional funds is the 
outgrowth of this effort. 

We are gratified that the executive 
branch is going forward with the de- 
velopment of these devices. This is as it 
should be. However, the Joint Commit- 
tee has emphasized that in our opinion 
the production and installation of de- 
vices should be accomplished in steps on 
a priority basis, with due regard for ob- 
taining experience with various types of 
installations before proceeding across the 
board on all types of weapons systems. 

The moral of this development of these 
safety devices is that one does not have 
to be a scientist or engineer to under- 
stand problems of policy which have 
technical and scientific implications. We 
were faced with a legal and policy prob- 
lem concerning the custody and control 
of nuclear weapons in the NATO com- 
plex. Indeed this development and cer- 
tain other developments brought about 
as a result of our staff study and ad hoc 
subcommittee report show that it is pos- 
sible for laymen to sense problems and 
suggest solutions which scientists and 
engineers can then implement with all 
the ingenuity of modern technology. 

In this connection I would offer to 
your attention to the article in the New 
York Times for June 30, 1962 by John 
Finney, its very fine atomic energy re- 
porter. The article is entitled “Two 
Nonscientists Sought for AEC” and goes 
on to point out that “administration offi- 
cials believe that it is imporant to con- 
tinue a counterbalance to the scientific 
majority.” I certainly agree with this 
view. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert Mr. Finney’s article in the RECORD 
at this point, as well as an article by 
another good reporter from the same 
paper, Mr. Jack Raymond, entitled 
“United States To Install Locks on 
Atomic Weapons as Extra Safeguard.” 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 6, 1962] 


UNITED States To INSTALL Locks on ATOM 
WEAPONS AS EXTRA SAFEGUARD 
(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, July 5.—President Kennedy 
asked Congress today for $23,300,000 to install 
electronic locks on nuclear weapons in this 
country and abroad as a safeguard against 
accidental or unauthorized firings. 

The President’s request concerned a long- 
secret program to assure improved “command 
and control” over these weapons, particularly 
because they are now being stockpiled and 
earmarked for use by foreign forces. 

The request coincided with these related 
developments: 

The President said at his news conference 
that this country was “prepared to discuss 
an alternate arrangement” to the existing 
Western reliance upon U.S. nuclear forces. 
This was a reference to what the President 
described as strong pressures for European 
nuclear forces” (question 23). 

Officials confirmed that as part of the U.S. 
effort to assure other members of the At- 
lantic pact that they could rely upon the 
U.S. forces secret information about U.S. 
nuclear power was being made available to 
them. One example is information about 
the new nuclear safety lock. 

Details of the mechanical structure of the 
locking device are secret. Pierre Salinger, 
the White House press secretary, would not 
go beyond a brief official announcement that 
the President had requested supplementary 
funds for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
bringing its total budget for the current 
fiscal year to $2,888,588,000. 

“The additional funds are required to pro- 
duce devices for installation in certain de- 
ployed nuclear weapons, to prevent the 
possibility of unauthorized use,” the White 
House said. 

By law, only the President can authorize 
the detonation of a nuclear device under 
U.S. control, either in combat or in tests. 

With respect to the new lock, it was 
learned that the early discussions of the 
development of the device began with a 
suggestion that it could be similar in prin- 
ciple to remote control devices used for 
ee channels on ordinary television 
sets. 

As now planned for the huge and wide- 
spread nuclear weapons arsenal, officials at 
central locations would be in a position to 
control the many thousands of nuclear war- 
heads that are in stockpiles or attached to 
weapons in a continuing alert status. 

The development of the safety device is 
part of a security effort that began when the 
Kennedy administration took office. It was 
one element in a program for tighter com- 
mand and control” that covered technical 
communications and the chain of authority 
as well as supervision of the actual war- 
heads, 

In addition to the problem of establishing 
stockpiles for allied forces, the Government 
was faced with the problem of devising 
specific, clear, and unmistakable orders for 
firing nuclear weapons. What troubled 
many Officials, however, was that the stress 


on instantaneous retaliation appeared to re- 


strict any but a full salvo of all nuclear 
weapons. 
MEASURED RETALIATION 

What was sought was a method of meas- 
ured retaliation, giving the United States 
a choice “between nuclear holocaust and 
surrender.” In addition to building up con- 
ventional forces, this required a selective 
system of controlling nuclear warheads. 

The increasing dispersal of nuclear war- 
heads not only to tactical U.S. units in for- 
ward positions but also to foreign forces 
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presented another problem. For example, 
German Air Force units have at their mili- 
tary bases stockpiles of nuclear warheads 
available to them in an emergency. 

These stockpiles are in the custody of 
specially trained U.S. military groups. They 
would be turned over to the German fighter 
units only on direct orders from higher au- 
thority. Moreover, they could not be used 
without some implementing mechanical 
action involving more than one or two 
people. 

COMMITTEE IS CONCERNED 

A number of procedures must be carried 
out before the warheads can be mated to 
their weapons and fired. Officials say that it 
would not be possible for one or two indi- 
viduals to go berserk and initiate a nuclear 
firing without help from higher headquar- 
ters. 

A panel of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee came back from a Euro- 
pean tour a little more than a year ago very 
much concerned with the problem of war- 
head security. 

The Joint Committee over the years has 
been consistently conservative about US. 
custody of nuclear weapons. As a result of 
its European tour, coinciding with the 
change of administrations, it put forward 
the idea of a remote-control device. 

The committee, in a series of secret meet- 
ings with defense officials, came up with the 
novel and apparently practical suggestion of 
an electronic gadget similar to the TV chan- 
nel switcher. 

this background, the U.S. allies in 
the Atlantic Pact began to express concern 
of their own about the “command and con- 
trol” of nuclear weapons. One concern was 
that the United States might not respond 
with nuclear weapons even to a massive at- 
tack in Europe in fear of absorbing a Soviet 
nuclear attack against its cities. 

This, in addition to a desire for prestige, 
was said to be behind France's decision to 
build up its own nuclear strategic forces. 
It is said also to be a basis for the growing 
pressure to establish a nuclear force under 
European command. 

Britain, whicn has nuclear forces of its 
own, has enjoyed a special relation with the 
United States through integrated targeting 
plans and exchanges of information. But 
what presumably bothered many European 
countries, officials pointed out, was that al- 
though their survival depended upon it they 
knew virtually nothing about the U.S. nu- 
clear forces. 

In an effort to dissuade the Europeans, 
notably France, from pressing for their own 
nuclear forces as an unnecessary and expen- 
sive duplication, the United States has un- 
dertaken to disclose many secret details to 
the members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The promise was made at the 
Athens meeting of the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil of Ministers last May. 

Since then, Thomas K. Finletter, the U.S. 
Ambassador to NATO, has been authorized to 
divulge various aspects of the nuclear forces. 
These include not only the mechanical com- 
mand and control devices but also many 
other elements that go into developing and 
maintaining the huge nuclear arsenal. 

Mr. Kennedy, in response to a question 
dealing with European hopes for an inde- 
pendent nuclear force, said today that the 
United States feels that the present ar- 
rangement under NATO gives full and suffi- 
cient guarantees for the integrity of Europe. 

The President noted, however, that over 
the years the Europeans had become in- 
creasingly concerned, particularly as the 
Soviet Union has developed not only atomic 
power but missiles, which put Europe di- 
rectly under the gun as well as the United 

“What we have suggested,” the President 
went on, discussing the pressures for a Euro- 
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pean nuclear force, “is that this is a matter 
that Europe should consider carefully, that 
we would, of course, be responsive to any 
alternate arrangement they wish to make.” 

Mr. Kennedy conceded that the Europeans 
might not be willing to accept the U.S. view 
that present arrangements were satisfactory, 
particularly as she develops this additional 
European union. 

In the meantime, however, the Europeans 
have made no proposal for an alternate ar- 
rangement, he said. 


{From the New York Times, July 1, 1962] 
Two Nownscrentists SOUGHT FOR AEC 
(By John W. Finney) 


WASHINGTON, June 30.—The resignation of 
the two lawyer members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, effective today, leaves 
the vast atomic energy program under the 
complete control of scientists for the first 
time. 

In seeking replacements for Commission- 
ers John S. Graham and Loren K. Olson, the 
two lawyers, administration officials believe 
that it is important to continue a counter- 
balance to the scientific majority. The ex- 
pectation is that both vacancies will be filled 
by nonscientists. 

The search for candidates, however, is be- 
ing complicated by the administration’s in- 
tention to press in the coming year for re- 
placement of the five-man commission with 
a single administrator. As can be expected, 
few of the individuals approached have ex- 
pressed much enthusiasm for coming to 
Washington to take a job that may be abol- 
ished before a year is out. 

When it took office, the Kennedy admin- 
istration was determined that more scientists 
should be raised into policymaking posi- 
tions, particularly in such research agencies 
as the Atomic Energy Commission. 

One of its first moves in this direction was 
to appoint Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, a Nobel 
laureate in chemistry, as Chairman of the 
Commission. A few weeks later, Dr. Leland 
J. Haworth, a physicist who headed the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long 
Island, was named a Commissioner. 

The two appointments gave scientists a 
majority on the Commission. The third 
member of this majority was Dr. Robert E. 
Wilson, an Eisenhower appointee. 

Dr. Wilson was formerly chief executive 


-officer of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 


but as a former associate professor of chem- 
ical engineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he takes pride in being 
counted as a scientist member of the Com- 
mission. 

Never before had the scientific community 
gained such control over the civilian agency, 
which it was so influential in creating in 
1946. By tradition, although not by legal 


requirement, there had always been a scien- - 
Except for a brief - 


tist on the Commission. 
period in 1956, however, there had never 
been more than one scientist at any one 
time. 

DISCORD EVOLVED 


As is now being acknowledged within the 
administration, this experiment in scien- 
tists’ majority control over a Government 
agency with a $2,500-million-a-year budget 
has not been completely effective. 

For the last 6 months the work of the 
Commission has become bogged down in a 
division, sometimes personally acrimonious, 
between the scientist and lawyer factions. 

In fact, one of the reasons for the resigna- 


tion of the two lawyers was a growing feeling 


of frustration over constantly being in the 
minority when decisions were made. 
Underlying the division was a clash of 
philosophies between the two professions— 
between scientists and their dedication to 


the pursuit of scientific truth, and lawyers ` 


and their dedication to the principle of a2 
government of laws. 
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Ilustratlve of this clash of philosophies 
Was a dispute that went on for months 
over renewing the contract with the Uni- 
versity of California for three of 
the Commission’s national laboratories. 


CONTROLS DEBATED 


The scientists argued that in line with the 
principle of freedom of scientific research, a 
minimum of controls should be imposed on 
the university. The lawyers contended that 
if the Commission was going to give the uni- 
versity $300 million a year, the Government 
should exercise tighter controls over how 
the university and laboratories spent the 
money. 

Another illustration was the debate last 
fall over the size of the Commission’s budget 
for the coming fiscal year. The two lawyers 
fought against any increase in the budget. 
The scientists are reliably reported to have 
expressed amazement that the lawyers 
should question the proposition that an ever 
increasing amount of money should be spent 
on scientific research. 

In the arguments within the Commission, 
the two lawyers formed an effective legal 
team of counselor and advocate. Mr. Gra- 
ham, a slow-speaking, storytelling North 
Carolinian, was the counselor; Mr. Olson, an 
energetic, fighting Minnesotan, the advocate. 

In these contrasting but complementary 
roles, the two lawyers made a significant 
impact upon Commission policy. 

As a man who pridefully views himself as 
a politician as well as lawyer, Mr. Graham 
has served as the political peacemaker be- 
tween the Commission and the often hostile 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

One of his first acts after being appointed 
in 1957 was to have the Commission and 
commitee members sit down at a chicken 
dinner in the Metropolitan Club in a partly 
successful effort to heal the breach that 
had developed between committee Demo- 
crats and Lewis L. Strauss, who was then 
Chairman of the Commission. 

In a quiet, deliberate way that attracted 
little public attention, Mr. Graham also 
seized upon certain policy issues and over a 
period of years was successful in the 
Commission and the executive branch over 


to his position. 


One of his particular concerns was the 
safety of atomic weapons and reactors. He 
succeeded in bringing about a gradual tight- 
ening of the safety procedures. In alliance 
with Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, for ex- 
ample, he was able to prevent the Navy from 
taking over the control of the safety proce- 
dures for operation of atomic submarines. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 


morning business is closed, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 


There being no objection, the Senate 


-resumed the consideration of the bill 


(H.R. 10606) to extend and improve the 
public assistance and child welfare 
services programs of the Social Security 


Act, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Senate is now 
operating under controlled time, I ask 


. unanimous consent that the Senator 


from Oregon may proceed without the 
time he utilizes coming from the time on 
either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is informed that the unanimous-consent 
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agreement does not go into effect until 
tomorrow. 
Mr. SMATHERS. Very well. 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. In the Pacific Northwest 
there is a great deal of concern about 
our power projects. It will be recalled 
that some years ago the Morse Hells 
Canyon bill passed the Senate, but it 
failed over in the House at the com- 
mittee stage, and the Pacific Northwest, 
and the country, lost the greatest re- 
maining hydroelectric damsite in the 
country. However, I predict again, as I 
have before, that, if we could come back 
in 50 years, we would see that Hells 
Canyon Dam would have been built by 
that time and the small, pygmy dams 
that we had permitted the private 
utilities to build, destroying for the time 
being this great Hells Canyon damsite, 
would themselves have been torn down 
one the great Hells Canyon Dam finally 

t. 

In my judgment, that is bound to 
happen because the increased population 
of the next 50 years is going to demand 
the use of every potential of electric 
power available to us; and this shocking 
unconscionable waste that the House was 
guilty of when it killed, at the com- 
mittee stage, the great Hells Canyon 
Dam project, will be rectified, but, un- 
fortunately, at an additional cost of 
money over what it would have cost the 
American taxpayers had the Morse bill 
passed the House as it did the Senate. 

There are other great damsites on the 
Middle Snake, one of which will have to 
be developed. I refer to the High Moun- 
tain Sheep and the Nez Perce sites. 
These alternative sites are embroiled at 
the present time in a considerable 
amount of controversy and differences 
of opinion. 

Some of us have taken the position 
for years that Nez Perce, which is sec- 
ond to the Hells Canyon site, should be 
developed only if there can be a solu- 
tion to the fish problem. 

It has been our understanding that 
the Federal Government has been at 
work on a so-called crash fish program 
entailing a considerable amount of re- 
search, study, and investigation as to 
whether it will be possible to devise the 
necessary fish ladders and the necessary 
pools at various levels, so that the fish 
can reach the spawning grounds and 
the fingerlings can return. Without 
these facilities, one of the great economic 
assets of the Pacific Northwest—the 
salmon fishing industry—will be de- 
stroyed. 

Being the optimist that I am, having 
the confidence that I have in scientific 
discovery, I have always engaged at least 
in the hope that our scientists in the 
field of fisheries would solve this prob- 
lem. Many of them have told me that 
they thought it would be solved. 

The High Mountain Sheep site is in- 
volved in several controversies. First, 
there is a question as to whether it 
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should be built instead of the Nez Perce 
Dam. 


Another controversy relates to who 
should build it. The private utilities 
have made application to the Federal 
Power Commission seeking to build it. 
I understand that a group of public 
power utility districts in the Pacific 
Northwest has filed an application seek- 
ing permission from the Federal Power 
Commission to build it. Recently there 
have been newspaper stories to the effect 
that the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Udall, made certain representations to 
the Federal Power Commission indicat- 
ing that it is his view that consideration 
should be given to the possibility of the 
Federal Government building High 
Mountain Sheep Dam if it is built. 

I have before me three editorials which 
bear upon this subject. The first is from 
the Portland Reporter of Monday, July 
2, 1962, and is entitled “No Time for 
Crawfishing.” I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Portland Reporter, July 2, 1962] 
No Time ron CRAWFISHING 

The Federal Power Commission has the 
major responsibility for seeing to it that this 
country has kilowatts for peace and war. If 
it had failed in this tremendous responsibil- 
ity late in the depression, the United States 
and its heroic allies would have had no 
power for production of the aluminum which 
went into World War Il bombers. That re- 
sponsibility also extended to carrying out 
the New Deal's betterment through cheap 
power. 

Obviously the Commission's main respon- 
sibility is to encourage generation of more 
and more kilowatts by more and more agen- 
cies, private, municipal, and Federal. It is 
directed by historic legislation to insist on 
the maximum kilowatt production, consist- 
ent with multiple resource utilization, from 
powersites. Since there is a growing power 
shortage nationally, evidenced by the pickup 
in rate increases everywhere except in public 
power areas, the responsibility for getting 
the most kilowatts out of every damsite is 
becoming greater. 

How not only to promote the most ad- 
vantageous use of dams, steamplants and 
regional power pools, but also how to make 
possible the exploitation of regional inter- 
ties and wasted atomic heat for new kilo- 
watts is a responsibility of the Commission. 

In this pressing demand for more and 
more kilowatts, we do not believe the Com- 
mission is in any position to throw down 
the gutter over 1 million kilowatts by favor- 
ing Mountain Sheep site over the Nez Perce 
site on the Middle Snake. The Nez Perce 
project would not only produce much more 
kilowatts in its own generators than Moun- 
tain Sheep, but would double its rival’s con- 
tribution in storage water releases to down- 
stream dams. 

We suggest the Commission consider the 
licensing of the best powersite on the Middle 
Snake with due regard to the Northwest 
power supply picture in 5 years or so when 
every competent power forecaster predicts a 
shortage. Throwing away 1 million kilo- 
watts won't look nice then. Fish stories 
won't sound funny to a kilowatt-starving 
region. 

We have little sympathy with Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall’s encroaching 
into the licensing responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Udall has a respon- 
sibility to safeguard fish resources on power 
streams, but that did not call for his writing 
a letter to the Power Commission last spring 
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to hold up a license on the Middle Snake and 
now another letter to deny a license there 
and let the Federal Government build 
Mountain Sheep Dam. 

Udall must be joking to recommend that 
the Federal Government build Mountain 
Sheep after Congress rejected Federal Hell's 
Canyon Dam at the price of underdevelop- 
ment of the power potential by the Idaho 
Power Co. Without every pressure on Con- 
gress, that of power shortages, need for nav- 
igation, contribution to irrigation and recre- 
ation, no power project can get congressional 
blessing. 


Mr. MORSE. The second editorial is 
from the Capital Press of June 22, 1962, 
and is entitled “Regional Preference.” 
It deals in part with the problem I have 
been talking about, and with some other 
very important hydroelectric power 
issues, including a discussion of the so- 
called intertie issue. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REGIONAL PREFERENCE 


Far be it from us to question the motives 
of Federal Power Commissioners Joseph S. 
Swidler, Chairman, and Charles R. Ross in 
opposing regional preference for the North- 
west for power generated in the Northwest; 
but their position, if accepted by the Con- 
gress, would surely hamper if not throttle 
industrial development in the Northwest, to 
the delight of New England and the South. 
Mr. Ross of Vermont and Mr. Swindler, 
former Tennessee Valley Administration 
counsel, must be heroes in their home areas 
for their stand. 

Messieurs Ross and Swidler say they favor 
the development of Federal and private inter- 
ties for power transmission; they say they 
want Bonneville Power Administration to be 
able to keep its rates down; and they say they 
want to see the Northwest grow. But their 
actions belie their words. 

The two men surely are, or certainly should 
be, politically astute enough to know that S. 
3153, H.R. 11264, and H.R. 11265—congres- 
sional bills drafted by the Department of the 
Interior at the request of the Senate Interior 
Committee to make possible the exchange 
of surplus power between the Northwest and 
other regions—will surely be killed in com- 
mittee if the regional preference clause is 
not included. 

Senate Majority Leader Mixer MANSFIELD 
and Senator LEE METCALF, of Montana, Sen- 
ators WAYNE Morse and MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
of Oregon, Senators WARREN MAGNUSON and 
Henry Jackson, of Washington, and Senator 
Frank CHURCH, of Idaho, could not possibly 
approve a bill allowing Bonneville Power 
Administration to ship power out of the 
Northwest pool without safeguards guaran- 
teeing that only surpluses, and not power 
needed by Northwest industries, would be 
exported. 

The political influence of these Senators 
alone would most likely be enough to kill 
any intertie arrangement that did not con- 
tain such safeguards, but combined with 
the political power of private business firms 
throughout the Northwest whose interests 
are dependent upon plentiful, cheap power 
being available to the region, it is certain 
that no intertie bill would even get out of 
committee. 

Without an intertie, it is quite possible that 
Bonneville Power Administration rates would 
have to be increased, thus hampering North- 
west business in competition with the South 
and East. 

Also, without an intertie, a sensible and 
needed exchange of power throughout the 
West and possibly reaching to the Midwest 
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would be impossible. With a tie not in- 
eluding Northwest preference, it is certain 
that the outflow of power would throttle 
business in the Northwest. 

It is a curiously contradictory position, 
then, that Mr. Ross and Mr. Swidler are 
taking—claiming to be all for the Northwest, 
yet putting a knife to its throat. 

The high-sounding reason given by Mr. 
Ross and Mr. Swidler for their opposition to 
regional preference is that power developed 
at the expense of all the taxpayers should 
be made available to all the taxpayers equal- 
ly. They add that to allow regional pref- 
erence in the present case would set a bad 
precedent for similar Federal projects else- 
where. 

The argument fallaciously ignores several 
pertinent points. 

One is that Federal power projects in the 
Northwest have been constructed on the 
premise that they were in the national 
interest. Their authorization took place long 
before it became technically feasible to move 
power great distances, so it must have been 
the assumption of Congress that the de- 
velopment of the Northwest—of only the 
Northwest—made possible by these projects 
was to the benefit of the country as a whole. 

Surely the returns to the U.S. Treasury 
from direct power sales, plus the income tax 
revenue reaped from industrial development 
of the Northwest, have justified Congress’ 
attitude. Just as surely, removal of the 
regional preference would reverse this. 

Power sales at great distances would be 
discounted by the cost of transport; for sur- 
plus power now going to waste, this would 
be no objection, but for firm power now 
being sold to nearby industries, it would. 
And tax returns from the Northwest would 
decline as Northwest industries suffered from 
n lack of power. The cost to the Nation of 
unemployed Northwest workers being thrown 
upon workmen's compensation and welfare 
relief rolls would be another factor. 

Another pertinent point is that regional 
preference for the Northwest would by no 
means set a precedent. There have been at 
least three other instances such as this. And 
even if it did set a precedent, it would not 
be a bad one. 

Surely no one could argue logically in 
favor of depriving a whole economic region 
of its principal (virtually its sole) source of 
energy in order to dissipate it around to the 
Nation’s taxpayers piecemeal. This would 
be like requiring California to export the oil 
and natural gas that it needs just because 
the Nation’s taxpayers are helping to foot 
the bill for its discovery through the 2714 
percent depletion allowance. To retain for 
a region its principal natural power source 
seems to us not just a precedent to be set, 
but a basic matter of national interest. 

In truth, the position taken by Mr. Ross 
and Mr. Swidler perhaps should not cause 
us aS much alarm as we have demonstrated, 
for they are not influential men in Washing- 
ton (Mr. Swidler is even having trouble get- 
ting an adequate FPC budget out of Con- 
gress). But the sweetly reasonable-sounding 
arguments they advance against regional 
power preference for the Northwest could 
easily be taken up by men who are influ- 
ential in Washington, and our power resource 
is a too important matter for us to ignore 
even the slightest danger to it. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I al- 
so ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Oregon Statesman of 
Friday, June 29, 1962, entitled “Udall 
for ‘Mountain Sheep,’ ” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UDALL FOR “MOUNTAIN SHEEP” 

Secretary of the Interior Udall in a letter 
to the Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
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mission recommends that the Federal Gov- 
ernment build the Snake River dam at 
Mountain Sheep site. Present applicants 
are the Pacific Northwest Power Corp., a 
combine of Northwest private utility com- 
panies, and Washington Power Authority, an 
agency of the State of Washington. This 
interjects a third candidate, if Udall’s letter 
may be so regarded. The Corps of Engineers 
has made no move to get this job. Some 
time ago there was a division of possible 
projects between Interior and Corps of En- 
gineers. We don't know whether this Snake 
River development was assigned to one or 
the other. 

The FPC will have to decide whether to 
give a license to one or the other of the two 
applicants, or to hold the site for the Fed- 
eral Government. It might take lengthy 
holding however, because Congress will be 
reluctant to finance a dam in Snake River 
when local bodies are willing to put up the 
money. 

Secretary Udall says that Federal construc- 
tion will result in a lower cost of power. 
That is true. The Government can borrow 
money at a lower rate of interest, and it pays 
no taxes on its installation. But is it the 
duty of the Government to crowd out pri- 
vate investors merely to lower costs to con- 
sumers? 

Another point was made by Udall, that it 
is essential that any new storage dam on the 
Snake coordinates with downstream dams. 
That's true; and such coordination will be 
affected no matter who is the owner. Just 
upstream are the dams of Idaho Power which 
will have to be operated in coordination with 
those downstream. 

Udall concedes that there is little promise 
of a major breakthrough on fish problems 
which would make practical choice of the 
Nez Perce site, below the mouth of Salmon 
River. This should encourage the FPC to 
settle on Mountain Sheep. 

Federal construction, says Udall, would as- 
sure that every effort would be made to pre- 
serve and improve the fishery resource, The 
government would spend plenty of money, 
but other agencies would install whatever 
the FPC required. 

We think the Pacific Northwest should get 
the license. It pioneered the research in 
this section of Snake River and made heavy 
investments thereon, Its members need the 
energy to supply their customers, especially 
in view of their ultimate loss of Federal 
power. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a letter which I wrote to 
the Federal Power Commission, dated 
June 27,1962. I notified Secretary Udall 
that I had sent the letter to the Federal 
Power Commission. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 27, 1962. 
Mr. JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SWDLER: It has been rumored 
that the Department of the Interior is con- 
sidering changing the position it presently 
holds in the case before the Federal Power 
Commission regarding the applications for 
licenses for the Nez Perce and High Moun- 
tain Sheep projects on the Snake River. 
According to information I have received, 
the Department intends to support the High 
Mountain Sheep project and thus, in effect, 
abandon or prejudge the crash fisheries pro- 
gram which the Department of the Interior 
has undertaken at its initiative and for 
which Congress had granted appropriations. 

It would seem to me that such a radical 
change in position for the Department is un- 
timely and unwise, inasmuch as this case 
has been before the Commission since early 
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1958. All testimony has been taken and the 
case is pending before the examiner. 

I believe that the Commission should pro- 
ceed with its processing of this case on the 
basis of all evidence submitted by the parties 
and should carry out the mandate of the 
Federal Power Act to recommend compre- 
hensive, multipurpose development. The 
Commission, in my opinion, should not take 
cognizance which places a higher value on 
one resource than on all other resource values 
which can be obtained at this stretch of the 
river. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have a letter which I sent to 
Secretary Udall, under date of June 22, 
1962, printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 22, 1962. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY UDALL: You will recall that 
when we conferred on June 8 in your office 
concerning the report of the Department of 
Interior on the Rogue River Basin Project, 
you discussed with me briefly the proposed 
amendment to the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill which would set aside certain 
Pacific Northwest river areas as fish and rec- 
reation sanctuaries. 

During the course of our conference you 
outlined in general terms the nature of this 
sanctuary proposal. I told you I would give 
some thought to the matter and would cor- 
respond with you in that respect as soon as 
possible. 

In reviewing the general proposal, insofar 
as I can recall its provisions, I have become 
quite apprehensive that this plan, if put into 
effect, could occasion severe economic losses 
to the entire region without compensatory 
benefits in terms of fish and recreation. 
Before arriving at a final judgment on the 
matter, however, I would like very much to 
have a letter from you setting forth the full 
details of this program, including your com- 
ments as to the economic impact this pro- 
posal would have on the Pacific Northwest, 
and particularly, the State of Oregon, 

In the meantime, I trust that the adminis- 
tration will not take further action on this 
matter until I have had an opportunity to 
discuss the subject with you. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, in 
my letter to Mr. Swidler, the Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission, under 
date of June 27, I said: 


It has been rumored that the Department 
of the Interior is considering changing the 
position it presently holds in the case before 
the Federal Power Commission regarding the 
applications for licenses for the Nez Perce 
and High Mountain Sheep projects on the 
Snake River. According to information I 
have received, the Department intends to 
support the High Mountain Sheep project 
and thus, in effect, abandon or prejudge 
the crash fisheries program which the De- 
partment of the Interior has undertaken at 
its initiative and for which Congress had 
granted appropriations. 

It would seem to me that such a radical 
change in position for the Department is 
untimely and unwise, inasmuch as this case 
has been before the Commission since early 
1958. All testimony has been taken and the 
case is pending before the examiner. 

I believe that the Commission should pro- 
ceed with its processing of this case on the 
basis of all evidence submitted by the parties 
and shoud carry out the mandate of the 
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Federal Power Act to recommend compre- 
hensive, multipurpose development. The 
Commission, in my opinion, should not take 
cognizance which places a higher value on 
one resource than on all other resource 
values which can be obtained at this stretch 
of the river. 


I raise this question on the floor of the 
Senate today because I think the time 
has come to get it out into the open for 
such public discussion as may flow from 
the disclosure of my letter to the Federal 
Power Commission. I have devoted a 
great many years of service to the people 
of my State in connection with the de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric power 
potential and resources of the rivers of 
the Pacific Northwest, including the 
Snake River. Iam well aware of the fact 
that there are powerful political forces 
which would like, prior to the election in 
November, to obtain some order favor- 
ing their position on the highly contro- 
versial issue as to exactly how the Mid- 
dle Snake River should be developed. 

The senior Senator from Oregon takes 
the position that no decision should be 
made until we have the facts. We do 
not have the facts as yet in regard to the 
fishery problem. 

I think it has been made very clear 
that it is the desire of Congress that the 
“crash” fish study be completed. The 
money has been appropriated. I under- 
stand that the work is well underway. 

Madam President, the final decision 
for the development of the Middle Snake 
River to the maximum potential possible, 
consistent with public policy interests, 
should be formed after all the facts are 
in. Let the Recorp show that on the 
basis of such facts as I have at the pres- 
ent time I am opposed to any decision 
being made at this time in regard to any 
of these dams, until the “crash” fish 
study has been completed, because I do 
not see how we can decide what is in the 
best interests of the public, keeping in 
mind that this is a matter which is going 
to affect not only this generation but also 
generations to come, until we get all the 
facts. 

I know it would be very pleasing for 
some, if the senior Senator from Oregon 
were to say, “Let us go on with High 
Mountain Sheep.” But someone then 
might ask the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, “Are you satisfied that the fish 
problem at Nez Perce cannot be solved?” 
What would be my answer? It would be, 
“I do not know.” Then someone might 
say, “Do you mean that you came out for 
High Mountain Sheep before you knew 
whether the fish problem at Nez Perce 
could be solved?” 

That is not the way I serve the public 
interest in the Senate. I try to reach my 
decisions after I have all the facts. If I 
am correctly informed—and I think I 
am—the Federal Power Commission does 
not the the facts yet. Mr. Udall does not 
yet have all the facts on the fish passage 
study. Those of us who represent the 
Pacific Northwest do not have all the 
facts yet. 

We shall not have all the facts until 
the “crash” fish program and study have 
been completed. So I have taken a few 
minutes this afternoon on the floor of 
the Senate to make clear to my con- 
stituents, to the Federal Power Commis- 
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sion, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and to the Congress exactly where I 
stand on the issue as of this moment. I 
hope that there will be no delay or dilly- 
dally procrastination with regard to the 
completion of the “crash” fish program. 
I hope the Federal Power Commission 
will not succumb to the suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Interior that it should 
set aside the proceedings that have al- 
ready been held, but not to the point of 
finality, and substitute therefor the 
granting of a license by the Federal 
Power Commission for the High Moun- 
tain Sheep Dam. It may well be that 
eventually we will build the High Moun- 
tain Sheep Dam. It may be when all the 
facts are known it will be clear that the 
public interest would be best served by 
building High Mountain Sheep. But I 
am no novice to the problem, I have 
lived with power problems in my section 
of the country for many years. 

In conclusion, I do not know of any of- 
ficial in Government, be he the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or any other, and I 
do not know of any agency of Govern- 
ment, be it the Federal Power Commis- 
sion or any other, that at the present 
time has all the facts that would justi- 
fy a finality of decision in regard to the 
development of the Middle Snake River. 

I hope that within a year those facts 
will be assembled. But I cannot be 
stampeded into a decision merely be- 
cause an election is approaching, nor 
can I be stampeded into a decision on 
the basis of the argument that pursuing 
a certain course might win me some 
votes. On this issue, the votes I am in- 
terested in are the votes I can cast in 
the Senate. I shall cast my votes in the 
public interest, confident that if I do so, 
and the public is informed as to the basis 
of those votes, I will not have to worry 
about the decision the public will make 
in approving representation that insists 
upon casting votes in the public interest 
in the Senate. 

I repeat that we do not yet know what 
all the facts are in regard to the “crash” 
fish program. We do not know whether 
the fish problem can be solved at Nez 
Perce. If it can be solved, I repeat what 
I have said so many times in recent 
years, that this dam should then be built. 
Why? Nez Perce would provide the 
American taxpayer more for his money. 
It would give greater protection as far as 
flood control is concerned and also would 
develope the maximum potential of the 
other multiple uses to which the dam 
could be put, including hydroelectric 
power. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
ON FARMS 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, for 
some time I have been receiving an in- 
creasingly heavy volume of mail from 
Oregon farmers and, interestingly 
enough, from youngsters who live in 
farm areas, which is very critical of the 
provisions of S. 1123, a bill which passed 
the Senate by voice vote at the end of the 
last session. The bill is at precent before 
the House Rules Committee. 

My correspondents, both adult and 
school age, are concerned that if the leg- 
islation is enacted in the form it passed 
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the Senate, work opportunities in our 
Oregon beanfields and in our strawberry 
fields will be denied to Oregon boys and 
girls who have traditionally been em- 
ployed during the harvest. Many of the 
youngsters tell me that their earnings 
from this employment, which they do 
not consider to be onerous, enable them 
a. clothes for the fall school year 
start. 

Last Wednesday, the fourth of July, 
I was at St. Paul, Oreg., participating 
in the 27th annual St. Paul rodeo cele- 
bration. I had a request to meet with 
approximately 40 boys and girls who had 
been picking strawberries and other 
crops such as beans and cherries. 

They were a very refreshing and ef- 
fective group of lobbyists. There was 
no question about their sincerity. There 
was no question that they spoke from 
their hearts. There was no question 
about their concern as to what the bill 
which passed the Senate without any 
procedural restrictions in it which I 
shall mention before I finish my short 
speech, would do to their potential em- 
ployment. Sometimes we parents call 
it earning pin money or vacation money. 

I met with them and listened to the 
discussion of their fears and concern 
with respect to the restrictions of S. 1123. 
Some of them left with me some letters 
which they had written prior to coming 
to the conference. They are sweet let- 
ters. They are moving letters. In fact, 
they are proof again of what some of 
us have pointed out so many times, that 
we do not have to worry about the 
younger generation of Americans, for 
they are not only thinking about the 
problems of government and legislation, 
but they are also putting into practice 
the teachings of good citizenship which 
are being inculcated by home and church 
and school. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
group of letters which these boys and 
girls handed to me last July 4 at the St. 
Paul, Oreg., rodeo be printed in the Rec- 
orp following my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. First, before I met with 
this group of youngsters in Oregon and 
received these letters, I was a little sus- 
Picious of some of my mail, in that I 
thought some of it might be inspired 
mail, the type with which we are all 
familiar whenever a great legislative 
proposal or issue is being considered by 
the Congress. 

I am satisfied that the mail I have 
received on this issue is not inspired, 
in the sense that it is being written by 
correspondents as a matter of form and 
under instructions. I have no doubt that 
there has been a considerable amount of 
discussion about the problem. As these 
boys and girls congregated at the berry 
farms, the cherry orchards, or bean- 
fields, I feel that they talked over their 
employment problems together. 

I am satisfied that they wrote these 
letters—and many of us have received 
them —sincerely motivated by their dedi- 
cation to good citizenship. They are 
raising their voices in protest against 
what they think is a legislative injustice 
whch will be done to them if the bill 
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is not modified in the House, and thus 
passes the House without modification, 
or if it is not changed in conference. 

Therefore, I believe, as I have said, 
that much of my mail is the sincere 
expression of a strongly held concern on 
the part of the boys and girls themselves 
and on the part of their parents as 
well. Much of my mail comes to me 
from parents. Some of the letters which 
I have received permission to put in the 
Record are signed by both the parents 
and the children. Here, for example, is 
one with a P.S.: I've asked my parents 
to sign this letter.“ They have signed 
it. I note on another letter: “P.S—My 
parents also agree with me.” The par- 
ents have also signed the letter as a post- 
script. 

I am not unmindful of the intent of 
the bill which was to protect youngsters 
from the hazards to health and safety 
which farmwork with modern machin- 
ery entails. I recall the statistics which 
were presented to the subcommittee to 
the effect that of 12,615 fatal farm acci- 
dents in 1949-53, 1,064 happened to 
youngsters between the ages of 10 and 
14. I recall that in California each year 
500 youngsters of school age are injured, 
and that 85 percent of the injuries to 
250 of these involved children under 14 
years of age. 

Madam President, I am not unmind- 
ful also of the medical testimony which 
was incorporated into a fact sheet pre- 
pared by the Migratory Labor Subcom- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that 
this portion of the fact sheet be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MIGRATORY LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE FACT SHEET 

Doctors have long asserted that hard farm- 
work is harmful to young children. Dr. 
Hanson, late head of Columbia University’s 
School of Public Health, said “children in 
industry, whether indoors or out, show in 
exaggerated form damage to growth.” As 
early as 1951, a subcommittee of the AMA 
urged that a general 14-year age minimum be 
set for employment. According to Dr. 
Charles Hendee Smith, professor of clinical 
diseases of children, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, long 
hours of tiring work (as in factories or in 
beet or cotton fields) result in chronic fa- 
tigue, which is harmful to children in two 
ways: First, a child, early in life, must grow 
and gain weight. Excessive muscular work 
expends the energy which should be used 
in the natural process of growth. Agricul- 
tural processes such as the thinning, pulling, 
and topping of beets, the picking and hoeing 
of cotton, etc., require constant bending or 
stooping and, frequently lifting. Conse- 
quently, the child becomes undernourished 
and undersized. Second, chonic fatigue 
lowers a child’s resistance to disease., In- 
fections, which are everywhere lying in wait 
for the growing child, find an easy victim 
in those who are overfatigued and under- 
nourished. 

Richard A. Bolt, M.D., assistant professor 
of child hygiene, University of California, 
has noted how monotonous and fatiguing 
work, and the constant shifting of employ- 
ment, tend to disintegrate the child’s per- 
sonality and lead eventually to delinquency, 
dependency or an ineffective and purposeless 
life. 

Young children seldom have a meaningful 
conception of the dangers facing them. This 
fact is made tragically obvious by a sampling 
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of newspaper accounts which document how 
young children working on farms are seri- 
ously injured, maimed, or killed: 

(a) “Doctors found it necessary to ampu- 
tate the right leg of Larry Panasuk, 15, farm 
youth who had caught it in a hay baler.” 
Popular Standard, August 23, 1957 (Mon- 
tana). 

(b) “Doctors at Community Hospital last 
night were giving a plucky 9-year-old Mira 
Loma boy a 50-50 chance to pull through 
after he became entangled late yesterday in 
an automatic feeder.” Riverside Enterprise, 
November 20, 1957 (California). 

(c) “Twelve-year-old Carroll Dale Lucase 
was decapitated late Wednesday afternoon 
when a tractor rolled over him.” La Salle 
News Tribune, October 30, 1958 (Illinois). 

(d) “The whirling blades of a rotary-type 
farm mower brought almost instant death to 
15-year-old Roy Lee Mann in a tragic acci- 
dent,” Fallettsville Tribune, June 11, 1957 
(Texas). 

(e) “Gene Foth, 12, young farm youth, 
lost a leg and a finger and suffered a severe 
gash on his left arm in a mower accident.” 

(f) “A 15-year-old farm youth had his 
foot practically torn off in a hay-loading 
mishap, but attending doctors are hopeful 
their surgery will prove successful.” Re- 
publican-Press (New York). 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, let 
me say, as a parent whose three girls 
started picking beans at the age of 9, 
and summer after summer picked beans, 
that I remember an observation I made 
when they received their first pay. Ap- 
parently they had a very wise psycholo- 
gist as an employer, The pay did not 
amount to much—perhaps $3 or $4— 
but he paid them by check. 

I never will forget the reaction of these 
little daughters of mine when they came 
home and showed their parents their 
check. I observe that it is true of 
youngsters generally that apparently it 
means much more to them to get paid 
by check than to be paid in cash. It ap- 
parently creates a favorable impression 
on them, because they have the feeling 
that they have reached their daddy’s 
status, in that their labors are being 
paid for in such a highly recognized com- 
mercial form as a check. 

Iam aware of the fact that with thou- 
sands of youngsters working in vaca- 
tion periods in berry fields and bean- 
fields and cherry orchards and other 
places across the country, the laws of 
chance and mishap being what they are, 
some may meet with some accidents. A 
truck or a bus carrying children to such 
work may be struck by a train. We know 
as parents the sadness which overcomes 
us whenever we read of some accident 
on a highway or in a field or elsewhere 
which injures a child. 

However, buses sometimes get struck 
going to playgrounds. Youngsters some- 
times fall down school steps. As parents 
we sometimes wonder how we ever raised 
them to adulthood, when we think of all 
the vicissitudes that faced them as chil- 
dren. Therefore, we need to be care- 
ful as to the inferences which we draw 
when we look at the evidence that is 
put into a hearing record which shows 
that accidents have occurred in connec- 
tion with children who are working. We 
should also take a look at the accidents 
that occur to children who are not work- 
ing and who are engaging in other pur- 
suits at the time of the accident or injury. 
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It seems to me that we must make cer- 
tain, in the legislation we pass, that we 
provide, to the best of our knowledge, the 
safety measures, the safety rules and re- 
quirements, and the supervisory require- 
ments, which will keep to a minimum 
any possible danger to the life and limb 
of a child, whether he is working in a 
cherry orchard or is at an amusement 
park. 

I am dwelling a bit on this subject be- 
cause I am well aware of the emotional 
effect of this argument that is often 
used by those who would seek to deny 
any employment of children whatsoever. 
I also know how easy it is to put a public 
official in a discolored position on an is- 
sue such as this and then have it said, 
“Oh, he is for exploiting children.” 
There seem to be these great jumps in 
reasoning when we get into this field 
of discussion. Very extreme views are 
held. 

So let me say, in making this speech, 
that the senior Senator from Oregon 
urges that all the rules and regulations 
necessary for the maximum of safety be 
provided in any legislation which per- 
mits children in their vacationtime to do 
the type of work we are discussing. It 
is work which is greatly circumscribed 
and limited in S. 1123, as we now dis- 
cover from a further consideration of 
it after it has passed the Senate. 

Then, too, let us keep in mind that 
legislation in this field was urged upon 
us to protect the child of the migrant 
worker family. There is much in S. 1123 
as to which I would not change the dot 
of an i or the cross of a t or a comma 
or a period. We are talking about the 
limited phase of S. 1123 which has 
aroused so many protests in connection 
with the so-called vacation work of the 
boy or girl who, as I said, wants to go 
out and to work, as my children did 
from the time they were 9 years old. 
Such work not only did not hurt them; 
it did them a great deal of good. I am 
not one to say that a direct line of cause 
to effect connection can be drawn be- 
tween the type of vacation work I am 
talking about this afternoon and charac- 
ter building, the teaching of a lesson of 
thrift, inculcating in the child an un- 
derstanding of the great value and self - 
satisfaction of work and being compen- 
sated for it, and the instilling of a better 
understanding of our whole private prop- 
erty economic system. But all these 
factors are involved. 

We need only mention them, and 
every parent will recognize that they are 
involved. 

Of course, it can be overdone. Some 
of the material I have placed in the Rec- 
ord, deploring long hours, the hazards 
of employment, and undernourishment, 
is characteristic of the life of the child 
of the migrant worker. I am not talking 
about the elimination of any supervision 
of the working conditions of the child 
of the migrant worker or the child of 
the nonmigrant worker. I am only say- 
ing that administration and supervision 
are one thing, but that a denial of the 
right to work completely is quite a dif- 
ferent problem. 

Iam directing my remarks to the ques- 
tion whether S. 1123 needs to be modi- 
fied in order to permit a greater lati- 
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tude on the part of the children who 
work in the orchards, the strawberry 
patches, and the beanfields. 

It is the problem which these young 
lobbyists, some 40 in number, presented 
to me last Wednesday at St. Paul, 
Oreg.—and effectively, too. I think they 
have a case; I think their parents have 
acase. I am directing my remarks this 
afternoon to that case. 

But in a desire to be fair, I 
point out that strong objections are 
raised to any proposal for a modifica- 
tion of S. 1123 along the lines of my 
speech this afternoon. My hometown 
newspaper, the Eugene Register-Guard, 
of June 27, contains a letter to the edi- 
tor on this subject. I shall not use the 
name of the writer of the letter; in my 
judgment, it would not be fair to the 
writer of the letter to do so without get- 
ting his permission; although, obviously, 
the writer of the letter was not con- 
cerned about his name being used, since 
his letter was addressed to the editor. 
Nevertheless, I ask that the letter pub- 
lished in the Eugene Register-Guard of 
June 27, 1962, from a citizen who does 
not want S. 1123 changed in any way, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHILD LABOR BILL 

Your editorial of June 4 deserves commen- 
dation. It is a masterpiece of twisted reason- 
ing and gross ignorance. 

The editorial maligns a bill to limit the 
labor of children in agriculture. Passage 
would stop hiring of children under 12, re- 
strict those between 12 and 14 to work no 
more than 25 miles from home, and bar em- 
ployment of children under 16 during school 
hours. 

You're afraid the boy down the street 
won't get his suntan. The problem is big- 
ger than that. $ 

These are more than 2 million migrant 
workers in the United States, eking out a 
bare existence, living in squalor, going hun- 
gry more often than not. The death rate 
among the children—and there are more 
than 500,000 of them—is twice as high as in 
any other section of the population. 

A few years ago in the lush San Joaquin 
Valley, amid abundant cotton, fruit, and 
vegetable crops, in 3 months 56 children of 
migratory workers died from what county 
records show as “malnutrition.” They 
starved. 

The situation was described by a well- 
known organization of farmowners as “quite 
normal” and “no cause for concern.” 

Many of these children who work 12 hours 
a day in all weather to earn a few cents are 
only 5 or 6 years old; the workers are fre- 
quently herded into trucks and shipped like 
cattle hundreds of miles. These trucks car- 
ry their human cargo longer than 36 hours 
without breaks. Drivers provide beer and 
sweet rolls to dull appetites; an open pail 
becomes a community toilet. Some lock their 
workers in; a few years ago a truck struck a 
train, and 47 migrant workers, many of them 
children, were burned alive, because they 
were locked in. A 

You state this bill is a shotgun attack. It 
is not. There have been many bills designed 
to aid the migrant’s plight. They fail be- 
cause strong farm interests lobby against 
them and because there is pathetic indiffer- 
ence on the part of American citizens and 
newspapers. The bill is an attempt to stop 
the exploitation of some American children 
by taking them off the labor market. 

The advantage is obvious. It is a sad fact 
that if there is labor in this country that can 
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be exploited, it will be. If these children 
can’t be exploited, perhaps some reformer, 
someday, can slip through a bill that will not 
only insure them the bare necessities of life 
but some hope for the future. 

I quote you: “It’s a well-meaning bill. 
But it would just about wreck many agri- 
cultural ventures.” If these ventures must 
exist on the bloated bodies of starving chil- 
dren, they should have been wrecked long 
ago. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, to 
get the other point of view, but, again, 
the point of view dealing with the prob- 
lem of the child of the migrant worker, 
I wish to read, for emphasis, a few para- 
graphs from the letter. The writer says: 

The editorial maligns a bill to limit the 
labor of children in agriculture. Passage 
would stop hiring of children under 12, re- 
strict those between 12 and 14 to work no 
more than 25 miles from home, and bar em- 
ployment of children under 16 during school 
hours. 

You're afraid the boy down the street won't 
get his suntan. The problem is bigger than 
that. 

There are more than 2 million migrant 
workers in the United States, eking out a 
bare existence, living in squalor, going hun- 
gry more often than not. The death rate 
among the children—and there are more 
than 500,000 of them—is twice as high as 
in any other section of the population. 

A few years ago, in the lush San Joaquin 
Valley, amid abundant cotton, fruit, and 
vegetable crops, in 3 months 56 children of 
migratory workers died from what county 
records show as “malnutrition.” They 
starved, 

The situation was described by a well- 
known organization of farmowners as “quite 
normal” and “no cause for concern.” 


The letter goes on to point out some 
of the other deplorable conditions which 
have existed in connection with the mi- 
grant labor .problem. I respectfully 
point out that the answer is not to deny 
all children the right to do so-called 
vacation work. 

Our obligation is to make certain that 
the legislation we pass does not make it 
possible for any employing group to ex- 
ploit children the way this writer says 
happened in the specific instances he 
discusses in which children were ex- 
ploited. The answer is not to deny a 
child the right to pick berries, if he 
wants to pick berries for a few hours a 
day, and happens to be the child of a 
migrant worker. The answer is to see to 
it that our laws on migratory labor are 
so drafted, supervised, and enforced as 
to make certain that such children have 
proper food; that they have proper 
health protection; that they have proper 
housing conditions. To do otherwise 
seems to me to be like trying to burn 
down the henhouse because the owner 
does not want to go in and do the job 
necessary to take the lice off the roosts. 

He can get rid of the lice, but he can 
also get rid of the economic resources 
represented by the henhouse; and a sim- 
ilar situation is involved in this case, 
to a degree. 

So let me say to the constituents in 
my State, as I discuss this matter this 
afternoon, that I am not advocating or 
asking for any lifting of the guarantees 
which we have provided in order to see 
to it that the families of migratory 
workers are properly housed in the or- 
chards of Oregon or on the berry farms 
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of Oregon or on any of the other farms 
which are producing agricultural prod- 
ucts for which migratory labor is so im- 
portant; and, Madam President, I do 
not retreat in the slightest from my rec- 
ord of many years in support of legisla- 
tion to protect the health and welfare 
of migratory workers and their chil- 
dren. This afternoon I am addressing 
myself only to this limited question: Is 
it true, as the representations made to 
us would seem to indicate, that Senate 
bill 1123 goes too far in the denial of the 
opportunity to work to a great many 
youngsters who would not be harmed 
if they were allowed to work? In my 
judgment, it does; and I hope the bill 
will be modified either in the House of 
Representatives or in conference. 

Madam President, I have cited this 
material because I want my constituents 
to know the evidence before the Senate 
on the need for some legislation in this 
area. 

During the course of the Senate floor 
debate, prior to the passage of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND ], the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] had ex- 
changes with the floor leader of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. Because of the 
importance of understanding the Sen- 
ate action on this bill, I ask unanimous 
consent that the floor debate of Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, preceding the passage of S. 
1123 be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES FROM 
CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if Senators 
will bear with me a few minutes, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 673, S. 1123. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be 
stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 1123) 
to amend sectior 13(c) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 with respect to the 
exemption of agricultural employees from 
the child labor provisions of such act. 

The Presiorine OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That section 12 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„d) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the employer of any employee under the 
age of eighteen who is (A) employed in agri- 
culture, and (B) engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce, shall 
(unless such employee is his own child or 
a child with respect to whom he stands in 
the place of a parent) be liable, regardless of 
fault, in money damages for disability or 
death of the child arising out of or in the 
course of such employment. The amount of 
damages under this subsection shall be ar- 
rived at in accordanc with the law of the 
jurisdiction where the disability or death 
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arose. The right of action provided an em- 
ployee by this subsection shall survive to 
his parent, or, if he has no parent, to the 
person standing in place of the parent, or, if 
there is no such person, to his next of kin 
(jointly, if there is more than one). Nothing 
in this subsection shall take away any right 
or bar any remedy to which an employee is 
entitled under any other State or Federal 
law, but no claim may be asserted, or action 
brought, under this subsection for damages 
for any disability or death with respect to 
which a claim has been asserted under any 
other State or Federal law. No claim based 
on this subsection may be adjusted, settled, 
or discharged without the approval of a Fed- 
eral court or State court of appropriate civil 
jurisdiction. 

%) No claim will lie under this section 
on account of disability or death of an em- 
ployee, if a workmen’s compensation act of 
the State where the disability or death arose 
applied to such employee, and such employee 
is covered under such act, at the time the 
disability or death arose, whether or not the 
circumstances of the particular case are such 
as to permit recovery under such act. 

“Sec, 2, Section 13(c) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 is amended to read as 
follows: 

„e) The provisions of section 12 relating 
to child labor (other than subsection (d) 
thereof) shall not apply with respect to— 

“*(1) any employee employed in agricul- 
ture outside of school hours for the school 
district where such employee is living while 
he is so employed, if such employee is— 

“*(A) employed by his parent, or by a per- 
son standing in the place of his parent, on 
a farm owned or operated by such parent or 

n, or 

“*(B) is fourteen years of age or over, or 

“*(C) is twelve years of age or over and is 
employed on a farm within the county of the 
employee's permanent residence or within an 
adjoining county, but not more than twenty- 
five miles from the employee’s permanent 
residence, and the employment is with writ- 
ten consent of his parent or person standing 
in the place of his parent, or 

“*(2) any child employed as an actor or 
performer in motion pictures or theatrical 
productions, or in radio or television pro- 
ductions.’ 

“Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective January 1, 1962.” 

Mr. Mansrretp. Mr. President, this is an- 
other of the bills which was postponed for 
a week, from last Friday. I understand its 
provisions have been satisfactorily adjusted 
in consultation with the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Florida Mr. Hottanp], and other Senators. 

The measure relates to the exemption 
of agricultural employees from the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the majority leader is correct We 
spent the past week working on some of the 
questions raised in the colloquy last Friday, 
when the bill was discussed at that time. 

Grave concern was expressed as to the 
strict liability provisions in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. It was felt such 
provisions might cause inequities and cre- 
ate more problems than it would solve. 

Out of the discussions, held particularly 
with the senior Senator from Florida, was 


in the bill as introduced in February 
of this year. Some other changes are in the 
amendments. 


On behalf of myself and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Bunnick] and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs} I send to 
the desk the 
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The PRS Orricer. The question first 
is on agreeing to the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. HoLLAND. Mr. President, I would sug- 
gest that the committee amendments could 
be agreed to en bloc, with the understand- 
ing that we can then deal with the bill as 
an original measure. 

The Pnrs ma OFFICER. The committee 
amendment is in the nature of a substitute. 
If that amendment is agreed to, the bill 
could not be amended further. 

Mr. HoLLAND, Except by unanimous con- 
sent, which I am suggesting, so that we 
could deal with the bill as an original meas- 
ure. I am perfectly willing to have the 
Senate go into the discussion in any way 
my distinguished friend from Nev Jersey 
wishes. I was simply trying to simplify the 
procedure, as I viewed it. 

Mr. WiLLIaAMs of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
I offer the amendments, for myself and the 
other Senators, as an amendment to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
the amendments will be considered en bloc. 
The amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, after 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out: 

“That section 12 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„d) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the employer of any employee under 
the age of eighteen who is (A) employed 
in agriculture, and (B) engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, shall (unless such employee is his 
own child or a child with respect to whom 
he stands in the place of a parent) be liable, 
regardless of fault, in money damages for 
disability or death of the child arising out 
of or in the course of such employment. The 
amount of damages under this subsection 
shall be arrived at in accordance with the 
law of the jurisdiction where the disability 
or death arose. The right of action provided 
an employee by this subsection shall sur- 
vive to his parent, or, if he has no parent, 
to the person standing in place of the par- 
ent, or, if there is no such person, to his 
next of kin (jointly, if there is more than 
one). Nothing in this subsection shall take 
away any right or bar any remedy to which 
an employee is entitled under any other 
State or Federal law, but no claim may be 
asserted, or action brought, under this sub- 
section for damages for any disability or 
death with respect to which a claim has 
been asserted under any other State or Fed- 
eral law. No claim based on this subsection 
may be adjusted, settled, or discharged with- 
out the approval of a Federal court or State 
court of appropriate civil Jurisdiction. 

“*(2) No claim will lie under this section 
on account of disability or death of an em- 
ployee, if a workmen's compensation act 
of the State where the disability or death 
arose applied to such employee, and such 
employee is covered under such act, at the 
time the disability or death arose, whether 
or not the circumstances of the particular 
case are such as to permit recovery under 
such act. 

On page 3, at the beginning of line 20, 
to strike out “Sec. 2. Section“ and insert 
“That section”; in line 23, after the word 
„labor“. to strike out (other than subsec- 
tion (d) thereof)”. 

On page 3, line 25, after the word “agri- 
culture”, insert the following: “(other than 
employment by an employer who is not the 


tion which the Secretary of Labor finds and 
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declares to be particularly hazardous for the 
employment of children up to the age of 
eighteen years)”. 

On page 4, line 13, after the word “and” 
insert “(i)”. 

On page 4, line 15, after the word “parent” 
insert the following: “or (il) his parent or 
person standing in the place of his parent 
is also employed on the same farm”. 

On page 4, line 19, strike out “Sec. 3“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 2”. 

On page 4, line 20, strike out “January” 
and insert in lieu thereof July“. 

Mr. Mawnsriecp. Mr. President, if the 
amendments are agreeable to the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from Florida, 
I suggest they be agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. HolLLaNn. I am certainly agreeable to 
that, but I should like to address some ques- 
tions to the Senator from New Jersey. 

I ask the Senator from New Jersey to yield 
to me so that I may propound some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Iam happy 
to yield to my friend from Florida. 

Mr. Hoxttanp. Do I correctly understand 
that the amendments as presented, if agreed 
to, would strike that part of the committee 
subsitute which would have made agricul- 
tural employers of child laborers guarantors 
of the life and limb of their young employees 
without any necessity for the showing of 
any fault, if there were any injury or death 
sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The bill as 
reported by the committee first provided for 
absolute or strict Hability for any injury 
arising out of the employment of children. 

It also provided that the liability could 
be discharged through workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance or other forms, 

We felt that probably more questions 
would be raised than answers would be given 
by that procedure. The amendments we 
have offered today strike the strict lability 
provisions, to which reference has been 
made. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. I state 
briefly for the Recorp that those of us who 
objected to the provision of the bill as re- 
ported, which has been mentioned by the 
Senator from New Jersey, realized it would 
have been quite reasonably applicable to the 
situation in some States in which employer's 
lability insurance is required of all employ- 
ers, but it would not have been applicable 
to the situation in many States in which 
that requirement does not exist, and it would 
not have been possible of operation in cer- 
tain States in which there is no provision 
for the inclusion of agricultural labor under 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

We appreciate the Senator’s willingness 
to change that provision and to return to the 
other, under which, as I understand it, the 
Secretary of Labor will be permitted, by 
regulation, to prescribe those activities in 
agriculture which are hazardous; and, as to 
them, the bill would provide certain restric- 
tions. Is that a correct understanding? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The bill would 
provide for the Secretary of Labor to find 
those occupations which are particularly 
hazardous, and those would be prohibited 
as to children covered under the bill. The 
approach was the original approach in the 
bill as first introduced. We went to the strict 
liability in conference with representatives 
of farm groups. After we had gone to the 


which would have permitted the Secretary 
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to prescribe regulations covering not only 
what was particularly hazardous but also 
what might have affected, in his opinion, the 
health and general well-being of the chil- 
dren, it being our view that agricultural em- 
ployment, unless it were particularly haz- 
ardous as a result of dangerous mechanisms 
used or the like, would be more healthful 
than otherwise for the children? 

Mr, Wurms of New Jersey. Yes. We 
have not included the term “detrimental to 
health or well-being,” but haye made the 
Secretary’s finding go to particularly haz- 
ardous employment. The Senator from 
Florida and I have discussed this subject. I 
thought that with the expression “detri- 
mental to health or well-being” it might well 
be that an administrator of the program, 
who may not be knowledgeable of the farm 
situation, might well think that work after 
6 or 7 o'clock at night was not according to 
the well-being of the child. Those of us who 
have been close to farms in our lives know 
that frequently in harvesting fruits and 
vegetables a farmer cannot even begin until 
after the dew is off and the cropisdry. Then 
he must work until the sun sinks low on the 
horizon, 

Mr. HoLLAND. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. I found him peculiarly kindly in 
his viewpoint toward the problem, It was 
the attitude of the Senator from Florida, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and 
others, that employment of children in agri- 
culture was very different from the employ- 
ment of children in industry. Any effort to 
apply a strict hours rule would be entirely 
inappropriate, because when the tomatoes 
are ripe they must be picked. When the 
strawberries are ripe and the sun is shining 
they must be picked. If it is raining no one 
can work. So that any requirement of maxi- 
mum or particular hours was obviously in- 
applicable to agriculture, whereas such regu- 
lation would be reasonably applicable in 
ordinary industry. 

Mr. Wrut1aMs of New Jersey. It is our feel- 
ing that we have given the Secretary the 
legislative equipment needed to prohibit the 
kind of hazardous employment that would 
bring youngsters near, for example, very 
dangerous Machinery. 

Mr. HoLLAN D. For example, in the opera- 
tion of a tractor, a haymaker, or similar 
dangerous machinery. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We have had 
examples of serious injuries and death re- 
sulting from the operation of a potato picker. 

I agree with the Senator that there can be 
wholesome work on the farm. I look back 
with pleasure to pitching hay as a youngster 
on an Adirondack farm. At the time, it did 
not seem so much fun, I recall, but in ret- 
rospect, it was wholesome and educational, 
as well as productive work. 

Mr. HoLLAND. Mr. President, may I com- 
ment that the extremely healthful appear- 
ance, the brightness of his eyes, and the gen- 
eral resourcefulness of the Senator from 
New Jersey may be the result in large part 
of his training on a farm as a youth. 

Mr. WiiiraMs of New Jersey. I am grateful 
for that description. 

Mr. HorLANp. I understood that there were 
two additional changes upon which we 
agreed. Are they covered by the amendment 
which has been offered? 

Mr. Wurms of New Jersey. We permit 
the work of children 12 and 13 years of age, 
if the work is on farms in the neighborhood 
of within 25 miles of their home, with the 
written consent of their parent, or if their 
parent is employed on the same farm. 

Mr. Hotzianp. In other words, to the pro- 
vision of the bill as filed, which would re- 
quire in certain cases written permission is 
added, as I understand, by the amendment, 
the provision that if the parent is with the 
child—which is so customarily the case with 
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migrant workers—that the presence of the 


parent will serve in lieu of, and as equally 


satisfactory to, the furnishing of written 
consent. 

Mr. WitttaMs of New Jersey. The Senator 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Hotuanp. There was one other amend- 
ment which I understood would also be in- 
corporated in the bill relative to the time 
of the effectiveness of this part of the 
measure. 

Mr. WILLIAM s of New Jersey. Originally we 
proposed that the bill become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. Realizing that a considerable 
time will be required to advise the Nation 
and people affected by the legislation, the 
effective date would now be July 1, 1962. 

Mr. HolLAND. Mr. President, may I say 
again that I have found the Senator from 
New Jersey extremely cooperative, and while 
I would not want the record even remotely 
to indicate that I think the child labor pro- 
visions are ideally applicable to the employ- 
ment of children on the farm—and I wish 
more of them were employed on the farms, 
for if they were, I think we would have less 
juvenile delinquency and less lack of health 
among children—at the same time I think 
the bill is much more reasonable now than 
was the reported measure, I think it will 
be livable. I think that considering the fact 
that the workmen’s compensation laws and 
other provisions of the law of the various 
States are so different, and also customs in 
the various States are so different that the 
bill will lend itself to the desired purposes 
much better than the original would have. 
I wish to thank the Senator for his coopera- 
tion in the last week, when he has certainly 
worked diligently to try to get away from the 
objections which were voiced on the floor of 
the Senate last week. 

Mr. Wurms of New Jersey. I am very 
grateful to the senior Senator from Florida 
for his help and work in connection with 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a further explanation of the two 
migratory labor bills we have before us today. 

There being no objection, the statements 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. Dovotas. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to answer a question or two? 

Mr. WLLLIAx Ss of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. DovuGias. There has been some discus- 
sion as to what the bill presents. I wonder 
if the Senator from New Jersey will sum- 
marize briefly what the bill would do so far 
as the protection of children is concerned. 

Mr. WI Linus of New Jersey. As the Sena- 
tor knows, under present law, after school 
hours a child of any age can work on a farm. 
There is no restriction at all on child labor 
in agriculture after school hours. 

First, the bill closes, conditionally, the 
present agricultural child labor exemption 
respecting outside school hours work. The 
bill prohibits youngsters up to age 18 from 
working in any occupation found by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to be particularly hazardous. 
We would bring to bear a prohibition against 
all child labor for youngsters under 12. In 
other words, except for the parental exemp- 
tion case, children below age 12 shall not be 
employed in agriculture. There is a consider- 
able amount of that today. Accordingly, we 
do not have to think too long in order to 
realize the hazards and dangers involved. 

Mr. DouGtas. May I ask about migratory 
children. As I understand, a great many 
States of the Union—perhaps, a majority of 
the States of the Union—either have no 
school facilities for such children or have 
very inadequate schools. In such States 
what are the provisions of the law with 
respect to children during school hours when 
such children, because of lack of facilities, 
are not able to attend? 
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Mr. Wiutrams of New Jersey. The problem 
is a significant one. It results in two things. 
In many cases it results in illegal employ- 
ment of youngsters who have absolutely 
nothing to do but linger around the camps 
without supervision because the father and 
mother quite frequently are working in the 
fields or the orchards. 

As the Senator knows, last week the Sen- 
ate passed a bill which would bring Federal 
aid for education of migratory youngsters 
during regular school periods by granting 
money to communities who take them into 
their regular schools. The bill also provided 
a program of summer schools for those com- 
munities who wish to use their idle schools 
to take in the migrant youngsters who are in 
the community for a few weeks, 

We also have before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance a bill to provide child care. 
The bill has the warm support of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the very 
able senior Senator from Virginia who has 
been most helpful and cooperative in our 
work on the problem. That program is de- 
signed for the preschool youngster. This 
combined package of educational and day- 
care measures can well fill the gap in empty 
lives. If youngsters cannot work, the best 
place I believe this particular group of 
youngsters can be is in the school or in the 
nursery. 

Mr. Dou As. That is true. But is it not 
true that in many States there is no obliga- 
tion on nonresident children to attend 
school? 

Mr. WILIANis of New Jersey. The Senā- 
tor is correct. There are States that do not 
require mandatory school attendance of non- 
resident youngsters in the community, 
Through the bills I have referred to we hope 
to stimulate communities to accept their 
responsibilities in connection with this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Douc.as, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, I join other 
Senators in congratulating the Senator from 
New Jersey on the work he has done to pro- 
vide protection and better working condi- 
tions for minors on our farms. I am glad 
also that the Senator has taken steps to 
strike the provision which, if it had been 
adopted, would have made the farmer an 
insurer for an injury that might occur to a 
child even without negligence on the part 
of the farmer. 

I should like to ask the Senator about 
the language of section 2, pages 3 and 4— 
for interpretation. 

I refer particularly to subsection (A) 
which reads: 

“(A) employed by his parent, or by a per- 
son standing in the place of his parent, on 
a farm owned or operated by such parent or 
person.“ 

I assume that the phrase by a person 
standing in the place of his parent” is meant 
to embody the legal understanding of the 
phrase, familiarly referred to a “in loco par- 
entis,” as is interpreted in law. 

Mr. WILIAus of New Jersey. Yes. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. Cooper. One who provides for the child 
living with him, whatever the actual rela- 
tionship may be, would be included. Is 
that the intention? 

Mr. WrittraMs of New Jersey. That is the 
intention and the purpose. I am sure the 
various States follow the definition of the 
term “in loco parentis,” 

Mr. Cooper. I read further: “employed by 
his parent, or by a person standing in the 
place of his parent, on a farm owned or 
operated by such parent or person.“ Does 
the term “operated by” include—without 
excluding other—situations in which a part 
of the farm is leased, or rented upon shares 
by an individual, who does not own the 
farm? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It is our pur- 
pose to include that situation, where the op- 
or whatever the 


ship. Where the 
parents we feel that he has all the necessary 
protection, and that he will be properly 
cared for. 

Mr. Cooper. My questions are for legisla- 
tive history. A person who rents or leases 
all or a portion of a farm, or contracts to 
raise a particular crop, as I understand, 
would be included in the meaning of the 
word “operation.” Is that correct? 

Mr. WLIams of New Jersey. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Wiitt1aMs of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. Javits. I merely wish to join the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, as I have done before. 
I join him in presenting the amendments, so 
that there will be no question about the fact 
that we are together on them. I believe we 
should understand what this legislation 
means, and why it was done. The whole 
country should understand that we are deal- 
ing with an area in which there is no regula- 
tion or no control of any kind now. This is 
the first time that something is being done, 
where in my opinion we are making a prac- 
tical resolution of a very difficult problem. 
We saw its difficulties a week ago. Those 
who might say we should do more about it 
should realize that this is the first time any- 
thing has been done, and we hope it will 
prove effective. I wish to identify myself 
with the Senator from New Jersey, as I am 
the senior Republican on his committee, in 
putting forward this effort to get something 
done where nothing has been done up to 
now. 

The Presiprnc OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments to the committee amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

The Presmrnc Orricer. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


The title was amended, so as to read: “A 
bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 to extend the child labor provisions 
thereof to certain children employed in agri- 
culture, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. Wits of New Jersey. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed 


I move to 


to. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Witt1aMs] for having five bills dealing 
with migratory labor passed during this 
year. That commendation also extends to 
the distinguished senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javirs], the senior minority mem- 
ber of the committee. 

While there are points on which all people 
can agree and disagree so far as this legis- 
lation is concerned, it does mark a step in 
the right direction. Again I wish to say that 
the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator 
from New York are entitled to commenda- 
tion for what they have done. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] and other Senators are also to be 
commended for their understanding in try- 
ing to work out a reasonable and equitable 
solution which affects a section of our 
country. 
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`- yield. 

Mr. HoLLAND, The Senator from 
Mr. Cooper] was equally interested in these 
matters and was of assistance in working 
them out. 

Mr. Mansrrexp. I was aware of the fact, 
but I overlooked it. So I doubly commend 
the Senator from Ken for his interest 
and activity on behalf of this type of legisla- 
tion. 

“EXHIBIT 1 : 
“NEED FOR AND EXPLANATION OF s. 1132 


“The bill, S. 1132, would establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Migratory Labor. 
The purpose of the Council is to provide the 
national perspective and organization 
needed in meeting the problems of migra- 
tory farm labor. 

“The Council would be a citizens’ group 
with a balanced membership giving repre- 
sentation to the major parties concerned 
with migratory labor. The Council would 
study the problems of migratory labor and 
the programs and policies relating to those 
problems. The Council would advise the 
President and the Congress on such matters. 

“Establishment of the Council is a vitally 
needed step in meeting the migratory labor 
problems of the Nation. Although during 
the past there have been many studies and 
investigations of the migratory labor situa- 
tion, these efforts have been too scattered 
to meet the full range of 3 

the migratory farmworker s fam- 
255 This failure to act results, in large 
measure, from faulty communication and 
fragmented knowledge of these problems. 
There is still no complete, coherent picture 
of the migratory labor situation in its na- 
tional context. 

“Although the ‘several groups at work in 
this area are competent in their individual 
functions, they cannot provide the overall 
coordination of effort that is essential to 
fully effective action. In both the public 
and private sectors of our society, represent- 
atives of organizations concerned with mi- 
gratory farm labor have pointed out the 
serious need for a national and independent 
body to supplement their efforts. 

“State migratory labor committees, about 
30 in number, simply cannot cope effectively 
with problems which are predominantly in- 
terstate in nature. Federal study and ad- 
ministrative groups have operated at the 
Federal level but not on a truly national 
scale. These groups have tended to con- 
centrate on particular problem areas rather 
than the total pattern of the migratory labor 
situation. Moreover, many of these groups, 
being inherently tied to the political proc- 
ess, have, too often, been unable to deal 
objectively with controversial issues. The 
many private organizations concerned with 
migratory labor are not able, even in the 
aggregate, to provide national perspective 
and tion. 

“The National Advisory Council on Migra- 
tory Labor would be able to evaluate and 
encourage efforts in the public and private 
sectors. It would not duplicate the work 
of present groups—indeed, these groups are 
the strongest supporters of the Council. In 
short, the Council would stimulate the best 
thinking of our citizens and help to provide 
a better understanding of conditions, needs, 
and long-range solutions relating to migra- 
tory labor problems. 

“The administration strongly supports this 
legislation. The bill has also been endorsed 
by officials of State ts and by pri- 
vate organizations and individuals with spe- 
cial knowledge of problems in this area. 

“The need for the legislation is clear: we 
can no longer neglect the problems facing 
the migratory worker and his family. I, 
therefore, hope that this bill will soon be- 
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come part of our public laws in order that 
migratory labor problems will receive the 
objective, systematic, and sustained atten- 
tion that is essential to feasible solutions. 


“NEED FOR AND EXPLANATION OF s. 1123 


“The purpose of the legislation, S. 1123, 
is to curb harmful child labor which exists 
today extensively in outside-school-hours 
agricultural employment. In more than 2 
years study of this problem, with my col- 
leagues on the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, I have become convinced of the vital 
need for Federal legislation in this area. 
Only with Federal legislation can we correct 
the present situation in agricultural child 
employment, which we know interrupts and 
retards the educational progress of a large 
number of children each year, and all too 
frequently places their very lives in jeopardy 
in working around dangerous machinery. 

“The reason for these conditions is found 
In the present state of the child labor law. 
This law—that is, the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938— 
presently prohibits children under 16 from 
engaging in agricultural work during reg- 
ular school hours; however, there is a com- 
plete exemption for agricultural work out- 
side regular school hours. Consequently, 
during nonschool hours children of any 
age—even 5, 6, or 7—may work long hours 
in the flelds under the present Federal law. 

“As was stated on the floor on Friday of 
last week, the proponents of the pending 
legislation do not intend to belabor the 
humanitarian aspects of this problem. I 
would, however, cite evidence to show the 
nature and number of injuries sustained by 
young children which can be avoided by en- 
actment of this legislation. 

“As we strive to reach the most effective 
remedy to this problem, let us remember 
that the safety of children is the paramount 
concern—the elements of convenience or 
economic gain involved in child labor can- 
not belie this fact. 

“Let us not forget this. 

“Let’s take a look at what these injuries 
mean in their totality. A report on the ex- 
tent of injuries nationally, supplied to the 
subcommittee by the Public Health Service, 
estimates that for the period July 1959 
through June 1960, 1,981,000 rural farm 
children under age 17 sustained injuries. 

“This estimate includes only persons in- 
jured to the extent that they either had to 
reduce their normal activities or required 
medical care. The Public Health Service also 
estimated that 595,000 of these injured chil- 
dren lost time from school, totaling about 
3,100,000 schooldays lost. The data sup- 
plied by the Public Health Service is in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point: 

“‘*AuGcusT 20, 1961. 
To: Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Senate Office Building. 
From: P. S. Lawrence, D. Sc., Public Health 
Service. 
“Subject: Estimates relating to rural farm 
children under age 17. 

The following figures are estimates re- 
lating to rural farm children under age 17 
(0 to 16 years) in the noninstitutional popu- 
lation of the United States in the year July 
1959 through June 1960: population, 8,359,- 
000; persons injured, 1,981,000; females, 995,- 
000; males, 986,00; under age 5, 539,000; 
ages 5 to 16, 1,442,000. 

These estimates include only persons in- 
jured to the extent that they either had to 
reduce their normal activities or required 
medical care. About 1,571,000 of these chil- 


nearby yard. It is estimated that 595,000 of 
these children lost time from school, 
totaling about 3,100,000 schooldays lost. 
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“ ‘The above figures are based upon house- 
hold interviews which included about 6,500 
rural farm children in the sample. Because 
of the probable error due to sampling we 
cannot provide figures in greater detail than 
the magnitudes shown.’ 

“Here is additional evidence of need for 
this legislation. It comes from Good House- 
keeping magazine, November 1960. 

“The Good Housekeeping article cites these 
reports received by the National Child Labor 
Committee from ministers, teachers, and 
parents all over the country who were asked 
to survey child labor practices in their 
regions: 

“From Lewisburg, Pa.: ‘I have seen chil- 
dren as young as 7 working the field along- 
side adults. They are there at 7 a.m. and 
as late as 5 p.m., a matter of 10 hours, in 
the heat and dust of the flelds.’ 

“From Sturgeon Bay, Wis.: ‘We provide 
[summer] day schools for children. * * * 
We have learned from experience that it is 
no use preparing for children who are old 
enough to be in fourth grade because any- 
one that old or older will be out in the 
orchards picking cherries.’ 

“From San Jose, Calif.: ‘I am aware of 
scores of children as young as 4 and 5 who 
work far too many hours in the hot sun 
without rest periods * * * sanitary drink- 

water * * * restrooms * * . 

“There is a clear, urgent need to correct 
these conditions. We must stop injuries 
which maim children, sometimes for life. 
We must also ease the stifling burden of 
those who are not injured but who work— 
in all too many cases—in tasks that are 
extremely arduous, even for an adult. 

“The pending legislation does not affect 
the present law concerning agricultural 
work during school hours. The legislation 
concerns only the current exemption from 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which allows 
unlimited child labor in agriculture outside 
school hours. 

“The pending legislation closes this ex- 
emption conditionally: it would allow a child 
to be employed in agricultural work outside 
of school hours under the following three 
conditions: 

“1. If he is employed by his parents on 
the home farm; or 

“2. If he is 14 years of age or over; or 

“3. If he is between 12 and 14 years of age 
and works within 25 miles of his home with 
the written consent of his parents or his 
parent is employed on the same farm. 

“Under these provisions, beneficial employ- 
ment would be encouraged by allowing the 
child to work on his home farm or on a 
nearby farm with his parents’ permission. 
Similarly, as expressly stated in the com- 
mittee report, this legislation would not 
interfere with the beneficial activities of 
such tions as 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, and charitable fresh 
air funds. 

“The administration has strongly recom- 
mended the enactment of legislation to 
protect children employed in agriculture out- 
side regular school hours. In testifying be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor on April 12, 1961, Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J, Goldberg summarized the need for 
legislation on this subject in these terms: 

Our records indicate very clearly the 
strong necessity for a measure of this char- 
acter. In order to provide for the health, 
the safety, and the welfare of children, it is 
necessary that we eliminate the present ex- 
emption which permits the employment of 
children of any age outside of school hours 
in agriculture.’ 

“The inadequacies of the present Federal 
law have resulted in extensive use of child 
labor in agriculture, According to a special 
U.S. census survey, it is estimated that 
730,000 children 10 to 18 years of age were 
employed in 1959 as paid workers in agri- 
culture, Of this number, 457,000 were 10 to 
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15 years of age; more than one-half of this 
group were 10 to 13 years of age. 

“Migratory children, who comprise a sig- 
nificant segment of the children covered by 
the 1959 special census, are subjected to the 
most arduous conditions, The most com- 
mon reason for their employment is the low 
wage of the breadwinner of the family. 
Averaging under $1,000 a year, this wage is 
not sufficient to pay minimum family ex- 
penses. Consequently, every available child 
works. 

“We know, however, that child labor in 
agriculture does not really solve the migrant 
family’s low income problem. Instead, the 
employment of children has the long-range 
effect of depressing the general wage level, 
which further complicates the income prob- 
lem. The proper goal, then, is to look to 
the future needs of these children and to 
help them avoid premature work in the fields. 
In that way, a large step will have been 
taken to give them the opportunity for a 
more worthwhile and productive adult work- 
ing life. 

“The strengthening of the provisions of the 
child labor law will supplement work cur- 
rently belng done in the area of education 
and day-care facilities. It will also help 
bring into focus the needs in related child 
welfare areas and serve to stimulate State, 
local, and voluntary efforts to provide neces- 
sary facilities and opportunities. 

“The fragmentary nature of existing State 
legislation has failed to provide a meaning- 
ful solution to the problems raised by child 
labor in agriculture. Twenty States have no 
minimum age for the employment of chil- 
dren in agriculture. Other States have only 
partial coverage. 

“The absence of national action with re- 
spect to agricultural employment of chil- 
dren outside of regular school hours con- 
tinues to endanger the safety, health, and 
welfare of children engaged in farm labor. 
I hope the Congress will proceed to correct 
this deficiency and protect this vital seg- 
ment of our Nation’s youth.” 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, that 
debate was not long; and it will be noted 
that there was no debate in regard to 
the particular points I am raising in the 
course of this speech. I believe it is a 
fact that at the time when the bill was 
passed—and it was passed on a voice 
vote, after a very, very brief presenta- 
tion in the Senate—the problems which 
subsequently have arisen in connection 
with the bill were not taken cognizance 
of, for the simple reason that at the 
time we were not then aware of them. 
But we have now been made aware of 
them, and I think we now have the re- 
sponsibility of doing what we can to take 
necessary corrective action. 

As I have stated, the bill is now in the 
House Rules Committee. If a rule is 
given it, it will be before the House in 
the near future. I surmise that it may 
be modified in some respects prior to 
House passage. Most legislation, even 
noncontroversial legislation, is perfected 
as it passes either body. If this course 
is followed, then I anticipate that the 
conference procedure will be invoked. 

My remarks are therefore directed to 
that eventuality. A review of the evi- 
dence which I have discussed briefly 
today leads me to think that it might 
be possible, in conference, to perfect fur- 
ther the bill in such a manner as to 
retain the very worthwhile safeguards 
to the health and safety of farm chil- 
dren, while still not closing the door to 
useful employment by them. 
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Madam President, I think it very im- 
portant to allow youngsters to learn the 
value of work and money through honest 
labor. I feel that if more opportunities 
for honest work for boys and girls are 
made available throughout our country, 
it would be a very good thing. 

It occurred to me, therefore, that a 
modification of S. 1123 which would 
state, in effect, that nothing in the bill 
shall be construed to prevent a child 
over the age of 9 years from assisting 
in handwork harvest of berries, fruits, 
and vegetables for a period of 6 hours 
in any workday at times when school 
is not in session, if the minor has the 
written consent of his parents or his 
legal guardian, might be a worthwhile 
improvement. 

Note that I specifically mention hand- 
work. This would preclude the operation 
of machinery which is the source of most 
accidents. I also specify a 6-hour limit. 
This will prevent the fatigue problem 
which worries the medical men. Note 
that I specify written consent of the 
parent, This will assure that parental 
knowledge and control are maintained. 
With these safeguards, I feel that the 
25-mile-radius limitation might even be 
modified, since in our country the com- 
muting distance from a small town to a 
large truck farm or fruit farm is in 
many instances beyond this distance. 

I should think a distance of some 35 
miles, but certainly with a 50-mile maxi- 
mum, could be substituted for the 25- 
mile-radius limitation. 

Madam President, let me say that 
many persons do not understand the 
esprit de corps which develops among 
the youth groups which participate in 
our farm harvests. They have great 
recreational programs, even including 
baseball teams that are formed, and 
sometimes there is great rivalry between 
the crew on the Diamond Ranch and the 
crew on the Pearl Ranch. This is part 
of the vacation life of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of boys and girls, Madam Presi- 
dent; and I think we need to consider the 
totality of the situation before we ar- 
bitrarily follow the course of action 
which I respectfully submit was followed 
in Senate bill 1123. 

Madam President, I have made this 
statement today because I am concerned 
to see to it that the honestly held con- 
victions of many, Many Oregonians are 
given the consideration by the Congress 
which they should receive. I further 
wished to discuss the matter in order 
to give fair notice, through the RECORD, 
that I shall bring this suggestion to the 
attention of the conference committee 
on S. 1123. 

Madam President, I yield the floor; 
and I thank the acting majority leader 
(Mr. SmatHers] for making it possible 
for me to make this speech at the be- 
ginning of the session today. 

Exutsrr 1 
SALEM, OREG., 
July 3, 1962. 

Dear Hon. SENATOR WAYNE Morse: In 
comment to the discussion on the harvest- 
ing of crops in the Willamette Valley by chil- 
dren under 14 years of age I have written 
this letter. 
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I am Mary Beth Harris and am 13 years 
of age. I have picked strawberries for 2 
years and beans for 1 year. The money I 
have earned I have either put in my savings 
account or spent on my school clothes. 

Sincerely, 
Mary BETH HARRIS. 

P.S.—I've asked my parents to sign this 
letter. 

Mrs. MILE C. HARRIS. 
Mite C. Harris. 
SALEM, OREG., 
July 4, 1962. 

Dear HON. SENATOR WAYNE Morse: The 
pickers of Mr. Plyler's platoon are learning 
easier and faster methods of picking beans 
and berries. 

Picking teaches us to be thrifty and indus- 
trious at an early age. 

We not only have fun out there, but we 
see our old school friends and make new 
ones. 

When we come home from picking we 
never run out of spare time for fishing, boat- 
ing, swimming, bicycle riding, horseback 
riding, and to work on our hobbies, 

Sincerely, 
Davip Harris. 

P.S.—I have asked mother and father to 
sign this, too. 

Mite C. Harris. 
ETHEL RAE Harris. 
SALEM, OREG., 
July 4, 1962. 

Dear Hon. SENATOR Morse: I'm a boy of 
13 and hold a job as a berrypicker. I’ve 
made over $110 last year which has helped 
me a great deal, 

Please tell the other Senators in Washing- 
ton to not prevent the children of Oregon 
from enjoying and profiting from picking 
crops in Oregon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos PLYLER. 
SALEM, OREG., 
July 4, 1962. 

Dear Hon. SENATOR Morse: I'm a girl of 16 
and I've worked picking berries and beans 
for 5 years. Passing the child labor law 
could not hurt me now, but I'm thinking 
of the children this would affect. Picking 
is the only source of income for the younger 
boys and girls. Younger kids working like 
that gain responsibility and a great sense 
of personal accomplishment. 

This year I was fortunate enough to get a 
job punching tickets in the berry field. My 
twin brothers are 15 and have a job laying 
pipes. My other brothers are too young for 
these jobs now but pick berries to compen- 
sate for not being old enough. 

Last year I put quite a lot of money into 
a trust fund and my cousin bought a piece 
of land. 

Td always enjoyed picking and it was 
strictly voluntary on my part. Along with 
earning money children have the compan- 
ionship of others. Please do what you can 
to help those which this letter concerns. I 
don't feel that the children have had 
enough say in the matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Miss Caron PLYLER. 

P.S—lI’ve had my father sign on the back. 

Roy E. PLYLER, 
JULY 3, 1962. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I am 13 years of age, 
and this is my second year of picking. Be- 
fore I lived in Salem I had nothing to do be- 
sides being bored. After I picked berries 
and beans last year I found out how privi- 
leged the kids were that lived in the Willam- 
ette Valley to be able to pick. Last year I 
made $110 in berries and beans. I've already 
made $90 in berries alone this year. 
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There are a lot of kids younger than I am 
that are looking forward to picking. With 
the money they earn they buy their own 
school clothes, put money in the bank, and 
still have some left over for spending money. 

I hope that you will do all that you can in 
your power to prevent this law from passing. 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHY KROLL: 

P.S.—My parents are also against this law; 
very much so. ; 

BILL WILKENS. 
Mrs. BILL WILKENS, 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I was inspired to 
write this note when our platoon was told 
by our boss, Mr, Plyler, that kids under 14 
may not be able to pick next year because 
of a law, 

If the men in Washington only knew what 
good this job was they would heartily agree 
with me, of this I am sure. 

This law really won't effect me as I'll be 
16 in January, but to many children it 
means a way to get school clothes, a college 
education, a car or other things necessary to 
them. Many make as much as a hundred 
dollars or more just in the strawberry season. 

Another good reason is because of the 
transient workers that will come in more 
if this law is passed. Even now every sum- 
mer you read about people being killed or 
assaulted by some drunk transient. All these 
corrupt doings would really harm our city of 
Salem. 

Sincerely, 
KAREN KROLL. 

Parents: Mrs. Bill Wilkens, Bill Wilkens. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: I think this law 
which is being considered is very wrong. If 
it is passed the farmers will lose money and 
the kids which work for them will not have 
money for school and clothes. 

This year I worked in berries and I am 
going to work in beans. I did this so I can 
go to my school. The money I earn will go 
for my tuition and books. This money I 
earned also gave me spending money for this 
summer, 

I hope that this law will never be passed, 
For if it is many people will lose work and 
money. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curis WILKENS. 

P.S.—My parents also agree with me. 

Mrs. BILL WILKENS. 
BILL WILKENS., 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider certain of the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 
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NOMINATION PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Matthew H. McCloskey, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Ireland. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I ask that this nomination be tempo- 
rarily passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Manuel C. Rosa, of Virginia, to be 
an examiner in chief in the U.S. Patent 
Office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Louis Rosenberg, of Pennsylvania, 
to be U.S. district judge for the western 
district of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of these 
confirmations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1593, House bill 11737, the 
so-called NASA authorization bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
11737) to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research, development, 
and operation; construction of facilities, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration the sum of 
$3,749,515,250, as follows: 

(a) For “Research, development, and op- 
eration", $2,958,278,000. 
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(b) For “Construction of facilities“, $791,- 
237,250, as follows: 

(1) Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, 
California, $14,439,000. 

(2) Atlantic Missile Range, Cape Canay- 
eral, Florida, including land acquisition and 
relocation of inland waterway and bridge, 
$331,333,000. 

(3) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $10,000,000. 

(4) Flight Research Center, Edwards, Cali- 
fornia, $1,807,000. 

(5) Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Maryland, $23,746,250. 

(6) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
California, $10,347,000. 

(7) Langley Research Center, Hampton, 
Virginia, $8,081,000. 

(8) Lewis Research Center, 
Ohio, $44,833,000. 

(9) Manned Spacecraft. Center, Houston, 
Texas, $30,755,000. 

(10) Marshall Space Flight Center, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, $33,431,500. 

(11) Michoud Plant, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, $18,400,000. 

(12) et Test Facility, Mississippi, 
$92,500, 

(13) e Rocket Development Station, 
Nevada, $40,000,000. 

(14) Various locations, $127,278,750. 

(15) Wallops Station, Wallops Island, Vir- 
ginia, $4,285,750. 

(c) Appropriations for Research, develop- 
ment, and operation“ may be used (1) for any 
items of a capital nature (other than acqui- 
sition of land) which may be required for 
the performance of research and development 
contracts, and (ii) for grants to nonprofit 
institutions of higher education, or to non- 
profit organizations whose primary purpose is 
the conduct of scientific research, for pur- 
chase or construction of additional research 
facilities; and title to such facilities shall be 
vested in the United States unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the national 
program of aeronautical and space activities 
will best be served by vesting title in any 
such grantee institution or organization. 
Each such grant shall be made under such 
conditions as the Administrator shall deter- 
mine to be required to insure that the United 
States will receive therefrom benefit ade- 
quate to justify the making of that grant. 
None of the funds appropriated for “Re- 
search, development, and operation” pursu- 
ant to this Act may be used for construction 
of any major facility, the estimated cost of 
which, including collateral equipment, ex- 
ceeds $250,000, unless the Administrator or 
his designee notifies the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences of the Senate of the 
nature, location, and estimated cost of such 
facility. 

(d) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act any amount appropriated for “Research 
development, and operation” and for “Con- 
struction of facilities” may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation. 

(e) Appropriations other than “Construc- 
tion of facilities” may be used, but not to 
exceed $35,000, for scientific consultations or 
extraordinary expense upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government. 

(f) Until such time as the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration shall es- 
tablish uniform design criteria and con- 
struction standards for facilities for which 
appropriations are authorized pursuant to 
this Act, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration shall to the fullest extent 
practicable utilize for such facilities design 
criteria and construction standards estab- 
lished either by the General Services Admin- 
istration, the United States Navy Bureau of 
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Yards and Docks, or the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
subparagraph (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (11), (12), (18), (14), 
or (15) of subsection 1(b) may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, be 
varied upward 5 per centum to meet un- 
usual cost variations, but the total cost of 
all work authorized under such subpara- 
graphs shall not exceed a total of $791,237,250. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed 3 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsection 
1(a) hereof may be transferred to the “Con- 
struction of facilities” appropriation, and, 
when so transferred, together with $30,000,000 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section 1(b) hereof, shall be available for 
expenditure to construct, expand, or modify 
laboratories and other installations at any 
location (including locations specified in sub- 
section 1(b)), if (1) the Administrator deter- 
mines such action to be necessary because of 
changes in the national program of aeronau- 
tical and space activities or new scientific or 
engineering developments, and (2) he deter- 
mines that deferral of such action until the 
enactment of the next authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with the interest of 
the Nation in aeronautical and space activi- 
ties. The funds so made available may be 
expended to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisition, 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment. No portion of such sums 
may be obligated for expenditure or expended 
to construct, expand, or modify laboratories 
and other installations until the Adminis- 
trator or his designee has transmitted to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences of the Senate a written report con- 
taining a full and complete statement 
concerning (1) the nature of such construc- 
tion, expansion, or modification, (2) the cost 
thereof, including the cost of any real estate 
action pertaining thereto, and (3) the reason 
why such construction, expansion, or modi- 
fication is necessary in the national interest. 
No such funds may be used for any construc- 
tion, expansion, or modification if authoriza- 
tion for such construction, expansion, or 
modification previously has been denied by 
the Congress. 

Sec, 4. The Administrator is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer, with the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget, funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act, to any other 
agency of the Government whenever the Ad- 
ministrator determines such transfer neces- 
sary for the efficient accomplishment of the 
Objectives for which the funds have been ap- 
propriated. Not more than $20,000,000 of the 
funds authorized by this Act may be trans- 
ferred by the Administrator under this sec- 
tion, and no transfer in excess of $250,000 
shall be made under this section unless the 
Administrator has transmitted to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
of the Senate and to the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a written statement concerning 
the amount and purpose of, and the reason 
for, such transfer, and (1) each such com- 
mittee has transmitted to the Administrator 
written notice to the effect that such com- 
mittee has no objection to that transfer, or 
(2) thirty days have passed after the trans- 
mittal by the Administrator of such state- 
ment to those committees. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 1 of the Act of July 21, 
1961 (75 Stat. 216), is amended as follows: 

(i) Strike out 81,784,300, 000“ in the 
first sentence, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,855,300,000"; 
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(il) Strike out “$252,075,000” in subsection 
(o), and insert in lieu thereof “$323,0'75,000"; 

(111) Strike out “$49,583,000” in paragraph 
(c) (8), and insert in lieu thereof “, including 
land acquisition, $104,583,000"; add a new 
Paragraph after paragraph (c) (11) as 
follows: 

“(12) Land acquisition, Mississippi Test 
Facility, Mississippi, $16,000,000.” 

(iv) At the end of subsection (c) insert 
the following new paragraph: 

“Real estate acquired by the United States 
for the use of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration pursuant to this sub- 
section shall remain under the control and 
jurisdiction of that Administration, unless 
it is disposed of in accordance with the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended.” 

(b) Section 2 of the Act of July 21, 1961 
(75 Stat. 216, 217), is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “or (11)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(11), or (12)”, and (2) by strik- 
ing out 252,075,000“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 823,075,000“. 

(c) In computing the amounts which may, 
under the authority of section 3 of the Act 
of July 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 216, 217), be trans- 
ferred and/or used for purposes set forth 
in said section, there may be disregarded any 
amounts so transferred and/or used for land 
acquisitions at the Atlantic Missile Range, 
Cape Canaveral, Florida, and the Mississippi 
Test Facility, Mississippi, which have been 
reported to the Congress, in accordance with 
the provisions of said section, prior to the 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Section 203(b) of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended (72 Stat. 429, 431), is amended by 
(i) striking out the word and“ where it 
appears after the semicolon at the end of 
section 203 (b) (12); (il) striking out the 
period at the end of section 203 (b) (13) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the word “and”; and (iii) adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(14) to reimburse, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Administrator or his designee 
to be fair and reasonable, the owners and 
tenants of land and interests in land ac- 
quired on or after November 1, 1961, by the 
United States for use by the Administration 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise for 
expenses and losses and damages incurred 
by such owners and tenants as a direct 
result of moving themselves, their families, 
and their possessions because of said ac- 
quisition. Such reimbursement shall be in 
addition to, but not in duplication of, any 
payments that may otherwise be authorized 
by law to be made to such owners and 
tenants. The total of any such reimburse- 
ment to any owner or tenant shall in no 
event exceed 25 per centum of the fair value, 
as determined by the Administrator, of the 
parcel of land or interest in land to which 
the reimbursement is related. No payment 
under this paragraph shall be made unless 
application therefor, supported by an 
itemized statement of the expenses, losses, 
and damages incurred, is submitted to the 
Administrator within one year from (a) 
the date upon which the parcel of land or 
interest in land is to be yacated under agree- 
ment with the Government by the owner 
or tenant or pursuant to law, including but 
not limited to, an order of a court, or (b) 
the date upon which the parcel of land or 
interest in the land involved is vacated, 
whichever first occurs. The Administrator 
may perform any and all acts and make 
such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary and proper for the purpose of 
carrying out this paragraph. All functions 
performed under this paragraph shall be ex- 
empt from the operation of the Act of June 
11, 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1001-1011), 
except as to the requirements of section 3 
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of said Act. Funds available to the Adminis- 
tration for the acquisition of real property or 
interests therein shall also be available for 
carrying out this paragraph”. 

Sec. 7. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act for the fiscal year 1963“. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

LET'S NOT BE STAMPEDED ON MEDICARE 


Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, no 
bill which Congress will consider this 
year will have anywhere near the far- 
reaching effects of the proposal for 
medical care to the aged through social 
security. If we abandon the present 
system, the Kerr-Mills Act, and sub- 
stitute the Anderson approach, we will 
be making a permanent and drastic 
change in the social security program 
which will affect Americans for genera- 
tions to come. 

I should like to discuss two things to- 

day. First is the overall effect of the 
social security approach. Second is the 
danger of enacting the Anderson 
amendment as a result of hasty floor 
consideration, without giving this highly 
complex and very controversial amend- 
ment the benefit of full committee hear- 
ings. 
Recently, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] told the Senate 
and I am quoting now from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp—that “unless favor- 
able action is taken now, health insur- 
ance could become a major issue in the 
fall elections.” 

I argue with his selection of the word 
“could.” The fact is, social security 
financing of health care for the aged is 
a major issue as of this moment, and it 
will be an issue in the fall elections re- 
gardless of what happens to the distin- 
guished Senator’s amendment. 

If this were not a major issue, it would 
not be for lack of trying. On no other 
subject has the administration demon- 
strated more forcibly its desire to drive— 
not lead—the Congress. 

For months on end, administration 
officials have shuttled back and forth 
across the United States, lobbying so- 
cial security medicine at the taxpayers’ 
expense. Pamphlets have been pub- 
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lished on the subject by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Cabinet officials have journeyed 
throughout the Nation in order to speak 
at rallies organized to campaign for 
the King-Anderson bill. 

Within the White House itself a spe- 
cial unit of government employees was 
set up to thump the tubs for the King- 
Anderson proposal—through television 
and radio scripts, the drafting of adver- 
tisements, and the production of press 
releases. President Kennedy himself 
addressed the Nation in support of this 
legislation from Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

To this concerted effort must be added 
the relentless pressure of labor organ- 
ized campaigns throughout the coun- 
try, the steady pounding of the labor 
press and radio stations, the stimulation 
of letters to Congress, the employment 
of labor leaders as speakers before King- 
Anderson rallies, and so on. 

PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


All of this campaigning had one pur- 
pose: to impress Congress with the polit- 
ical rewards or penalties involved in 
dealing with this legislation. 

Yet, did a groundswell of national sup- 
port for King-Anderson develop? 

I am convinced that it did not, despite 
the calculated oversimplification, hard 
sell, distortion, and sometimes untruth 
developed in this massive public rela- 
tions campaign. What groundswell de- 
veloped was, in my view, largely syn- 
thetic. I base that appraisal on the mail 
I have received from my constituents 
and from the reports I have had from 
other Senators, 

Letters to Congress more often oppose 
the King-Anderson concept than they 
support it. Further, when Members of 
Congress have polled their districts on 
the subject of using the social security 
mechanism to provide health care for 
the aged, their findings have borne out 
my statement. 

Some 52 polls had been reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp up to and in- 
cluding June 23 of this year. Of these, 
which included more than 600,000 re- 
plies, 33 polls opposed the use of the so- 
cial security mechanism and 19 favored 
it. 

Breaking this down, 334,339 individ- 
uals opposed the use of the social se- 
curity mechanism; 241,383 favored it; 
and the remaining 39,502 had no opin- 
ion. Stated in percentages, the tabula- 
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tion shows 54.4 percent opposed: 39.2 
percent in favor; and 6.4 percent with no 
opinion. 

Excluding those with no opinion, the 
percentage in opposition to the use of 
the social security mechanism would be 
58 peres, with those in favor 42 per- 
cent. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert the tabulation of these 
polls at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The following report of public opinion 
concerning the use of the social security 
mechanism to provide health care to the 
aged is based on polls conducted by Members 
of Congress in their districts and reported 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD during the 87th 
Congress, up to and including June 23, 1962. 
Where the Congressman has reported two 
polls concerning this question, the latest poll 
has been used. Where the poll has not re- 
ported the number of responses received, the 
information was elicited from the Congress- 
man’s office. 

Of the 52 polls, which included 615,284 
responses, in this tabulation, 33 opposed the 
use of the social security mechanism and 19 
favored it—334,399 individuals opposed the 
use of the social security mechanism, 241,383 
favored it, and the remaining 39,502 had no 
opinion. Stated in percentages, the tabula- 
tion showed 54.4 percent opposed the use of 
the social security mechanism, 39.2 percent 
favored it, and 6.4 percent had no opinion. 

If those with no opinion are excluded, the 
percentage in opposition to the use of the 
social security mechanism would be 58 per- 
cent. The percentage of those favoring 
would be 42 percent. 

While the results of these polls are in 
dispute with the recent Gallup poll, they 
tend to confirm that poll’s finding of a re- 
duction in the number of people supporting 
the President’s plan. Of the 10 Congressmen 
reporting polls in 1961 and 1962, the 1962 
poll shows an increase in opposition to the 
use of the social security mechanism in 8 
districts, 


1 Two polls reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record are not included in this tabulation. 

The question posed by Mr. MCDONOUGH, 
Republican, of the 15th District of Califor- 
nia, is such that the support or opposition 
to the use of the social security mechanism 
cannot be determined. However, Mr. Mc- 
DonovcGH interpreted the results as being in 
opposition. 

The question posed by Mr. Avery, Republi- 
can, of the First District of Kansas, concerned 
the financing of medical care by 3 mutually 
exclusive mechanisms. The largest single 
vote (44 percent) opposed any Federal par- 
ticipation in health care for the aged. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Also, Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the latest Gallup poll entitled “Medicare 
Support Drops,” taken from the Chicago 
Sun-Times, July 1, 1962. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

KENNEDY MEDICARE SUPPORT Drops 


(By George Gallup, director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—In the heated fight over 
medical care for the aged, the last few 
months have seen a dropoff in public support 
for the administration’s proposed social se- 
curity financing of such health benefits. 

Since March, an increased number of 
voters have swung over to the belief that 
such aid for the Nation’s older citizens could 
be better handled privately—through Blue 
Cross or other forms of voluntary health 
insurance, 

The latest Gallup poll indicates that sup- 
porters of the public approach still outnum- 
ber those who prefer private financing. But 
the Nation is much more evenly divided on 
the issue than it was 3 months ago. 

To measure the net impact of the rival 
efforts made recently by administration 
forces and by groups like the American Med- 
ical Association, Gallup poll reporters re- 
peated a question first asked in March: 

“Two different plans are being discussed 
in Washington for meeting hospital costs for 
older persons: 

“One plan would let each individual de- 
cide whether to join Blue Cross or buy some 
form of yoluntary health insurance. 

“The other plan would cover persons on 
social security and would be paid by increas- 
ing the social security tax deducted from 
pay checks. 

“Which of these two plans would you 
prefer?” 

In March of this year, a majority backed 
the social security approach as follows: 


Percent 


Social r- ꝶ . 55 
Private insurance -- 34 
nend — 11 


Today the vote divides as follows: 
Social security a 48 
Private insurance 417 41 
Lee danke Sate lek Ones 11 

Further analysis reveals the administra- 
tion’s proposed public financing plan has 
lost support among both Republicans and 
Democrats, as well as among independent 
voters, 


Mr. BENNETT. I am not suggesting, 
Madam President, that the Senate should 
allow polls to weigh very heavily in its 
deliberations on any legislative proposal. 
I am citing those polls taken by Mem- 
bers of Congress and printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD only to show that 
the bandwagon psychology of the admin- 
istration has not worked. And the 
longer this widespread public discussion 
lasts, the more the administration posi- 
tion loses adherents. The reason for 
this is simple: The facts of the matter 
are beginning to shine through the arti- 
ficially created fog of emotion generated 
by the administration and its allies from 
the hierarchy of labor. 


REASON FOR BYPASSING COMMITTEES 


Why, then, are we urged to rush the 
Anderson amendment into law? Be- 
cause this variety of social security 
legislation is rapidly losing public sup- 
port and has never attracted congres- 
sional support from those who have 
studied it. And why has this effort been 
made to circumvent the Senate Finance 
Committee to prejudge the findings of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
to usurp the right of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to initiate all tax legisla- 
tion? Because the supporters of the 
administration position know that rea- 
son, based on facts, would inevitably 
prevail if the proper procedures for leg- 
islating were followed. 

Mr. Maurice H. Stans, former Director 
of the Budget and a highly respected 


public official, wrote a very pertinent 
column on the health care for the aged 
controversy. It is worth reading at this 
point, 

MAURICE STANS ARTICLE 

Under the headline “Our Changing 
Economy—Emotionalism Fogs Medical 
Care Issue,” Mr. Stans wrote in a syndi- 
cated column appearing in the Times- 
Mirror of Los Angeles in late January 
1962, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR CHANGING ECONOMY—EMOTIONALISM FOGS 
MEDICAL CARE ISSUE 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

President Kennedy has repeated his re- 
quest to the Congress to write a new law 
putting medical care for the aged under so- 
cial security. It is likely to be one of the 
hottest and least understood issues in the 
current session. 

Ever since medical care for the aged be- 
came a political issue early in 1960, it has 
generated an atomic lot of heat and a min- 
imum of reality. Even today many people 
wrongly seem to believe the issue is medical 
care or no medical care. This is the result 
of another case of undue. emotionalism in 
Washington—a surge of sympathy mis- 
directed toward an excess of government. 

There are no facts or figures, of course, as 
to how many people there are over 65 who 
need and want medical or hospital care and 
don’t get it. Whatever their number, no 
one in this enlightened country wants any- 
one to suffer from that lack. The problem 
has been, and is, how to find the most. sen- 
sible way to see that they don't. 

We do know some facts. There are 
nearly 17 million people over 65. A large 
proportion of them are not medically indi- 
gent. Those over 65 account for 9 percent of 
our total population, and, despite the retire- 
ment majority, they still receive 8 percent of 
all personal incomes. 
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More than half of those over 65 have 
coverage under some form of health insur- 
ance, and the number is increasing rapidly. 
Millions more are safeguarded by their own 
wealth, the resources of their families, and 
services of local welfare and church agencies. 
Other millions are assured of present or 
future benefits by their rights and privileges 
under veterans’ benefit programs. The num- 
ber without adequate health protection is 
pro tely small. It will grow even 
smaller as those now under 65 and holding 
an even greater degree of coverage of their 
medical needs move into the over-65 bracket 
with retirement protection. 

KERR-MILLS BILL 

Under these conditions, the White House 
and Secretary Flemming in 1960 developed a 
plan that would fill the medical gap, what- 
ever it might turn out to be. Under it, the 
provision of medical and hospital services 
to all those in need of assistance would be 
left to local communities. The State would 
advance the cost, and W. would 
pick up 50 to 80 percent of the bill, variable 
according to the wealth of the States. 

Depending on the scope of the benefits 
covered and the estimates of numbers of 
beneficiaries, the Federal Government’s share 
would be something over $200 million in the 
first year of the program and about $400 to 
$500 million in later years. And it was ac- 
cepted that under a widespread program like 
this, these costs would include a fairly 
substantial amount which would not repre- 
sent new protection but merely a transfer of 
responsibility from existing sources to the 
State and Federal Governments. 

With some changes, the Flemming plan 
was enacted as the Kerr-Mills bill in the 
1960 session of the Congress. It is now in 
operation in 26 States and a dozen others are 
moving toward it. Unfortunately, the con- 
tinued agitation for a more expansive plan 
under social security has slowed up action in 
some States. But there is no evidence that 
the present program is inadequate. 

NO TEST OF NEED APPLIED 


The social security proposal is entirely dif- 
ferent in a fundamental way. it applies no 
test of need and gives everyone over 65, re- 
gardless of wealth, income, or other means, 
the vested right to submit medical and hos- 
pital bills to Washington to be paid. The 
cost would be paid by another increase in 
social security taxes, already scheduled to 
rise to 9% percent by 1968, to be shared 
equally by working people of all ages and 
their employees. The total annual cost of 
this plan has been estimated to be from $1.5 
to $2.5 billion at the start and rising in later 
years to $5 billion or more. 

I have never been able to understand why 
the social security way would make sense, or 
why any workingman would support it. It 
would multiply the tax collections and pay- 
ments for medical care eightfold, tenfold, 
only to provide added funds to give to those 
who didn’t need them. 

It would, in other words, set up a program 
that benefited 8 or 10 people for every 1 that 
needed help. To cite an extreme, it would 
cover payments to the Fords, Rockefellers, 
Morgans, Harrimans, and other wealthy indi- 


THREE MILLION UNPROTECTED 
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lower the age qualification, especially since 
the taxes would be paid by younger em- 
ployees, and the pressure could continue un- 
til everyone was covered. And certainly the 
administrators of the funds would have to 
fix limits and standards on the kind of 
medical care and hospital services that would 
qualify. 

By degrees we would move into a socializa- 
tion of medical and hospital practices. I 
can understand why the medical profession 
does not want this, and, with the ever- 
increasing cost experience of Britain and 
other countries as evidence, we should be- 
ware of it here. 

Putting medical care for the aged under a 
mandatory social security program would be 
the beginning of the largest single step we 
could take toward government paternalism 
and the centralized state. If we want to pre- 
serve our personal pride, our sense of char- 
acter and responsibility, our freedom of 
choice and decentralized government, we 
ought to oppose this to the fullest. And no 
one will suffer, because the machinery al- 
ready in law will take care of everyone who 
needs heip at a lot less cost to the taxpayer. 


Mr. BENNETT. I concur with Mr. 
Stans—the machinery is already in law 
to take care of everyone who needs help 
at a lot less cost to the taxpayer. I was 
privileged to vote, with a majority of 
the Senate, in favor of the Kerr-Mills 
law; and it was similarly my privilege 
to work side by side with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa within the Finance Committee 
where the Kerr amendment was shaped 
and written. 

Why should not the Kerr-Mills law 
be given a chance to work? 

Let us put aside controversy for the 
moment and identify one general area 
of agreement. 

Both sides of the aisle have recognized 
the need to help our older people finance 
the costs of their health care, and have 
moved to meet that need. 

We may be at odds on method. We 
are not at odds on the need to act 
effectively and wisely. 

We are not here to create campaign 
issues but to discuss workable solutions 
to a human problem. It is my conviction 
that such workable solutions have al- 
ready been found through voluntary 
health insurance, assistance programs, 
the contributions of individual citizens, 
and the Kerr-Mills law itself. 

To cast these aside without fair trial 
is to act rashly. 


SUMMARY OF KERR-MILLS LAW 


Let me summarize the main provi- 
sions of the Kerr-Mills law. It made 
three basic changes in the existing old- 
age assistance program, which is cov- 
ered by title I of the Social Security Act. 
These changes were made in order to en- 
courage the individual States to improve 
and extend medical services for the 


The effect of the Kerr-Mills law was 
threefold: 

First. It increased Federal funds to the 
States in order to provide medical serv- 
ices for the 2,400,000 older persons cov- 
ered under the old-age assistance 
program, 

Second. It provided Federal grants- 
in-aid to States for payment of part or 
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Third. It instructed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to de- 
velop guides, or recommend standards, 
for the use of States in evaluating and 
improving their programs of medical 
services for the aged. 

In its previous form, title I of the So- 
cial Security Act provided Federal funds 
to the States for medical services to 
those of the aged determined to be in 
need by the individual States. In turn, 
the States gave those needy older people 
cash to pay for the medical services they 
required, or made payments to those who 
supplied the medical care—that is, the 
physicians, the hospitals, and the nurses. 

Such programs varied widely, State 
by State, under the old law. 

The Kerr-Mills law changed this by 
increasing the extent of Federal partici- 
pation, thus giving strong encourage- 
ment to the States to extend compre- 
hensive medical services covered under 
the old-age assistance program. 

The Kerr-Mills law further provided 
Federal grants to the States for payment 
of all or part of the cost of medical serv- 
ices required by those older persons with 
low incomes. 

Participation in this Federal-State pro- 
gram is optional with the States, and 
each State may determine the extent 
and character of its own program, in- 
cluding standards of eligibility and 
range of benefits. 

While the Federal Government made 
funds available to the States for the 
medical care of those on old-age assist- 
ance, prior to passage of the Kerr-Mills 
law, it limited Federal participation to a 
stated statutory proportion of average 
assistance expenditures. The maximum 
allowed under the old law was $65 per 
person per month. 

The Kerr-Mills law as amended made 
additional Federal funds available to the 
States of up to $15 per month in addi- 
tion to the existing $65 maximum. 

The Federal share of the program 
ranges from 50 to 80 percent, depending 
on the per capita income of the State, 
when the State’s monthly average pay- 
ment is over $65. When the State’s aver- 
age monthly payment is under that fig- 
ure, the Federal share is set at 65 to 80 
percent. 

The effect of amending title I was to 
make it clear that the States could ex- 
tend their existing programs to cover 
the medically needy. The States were 
not only given the incentive to establish 
such programs where they did not then 
exist, but to extend programs inadequate 
in coverage and increase the scope. of 
benefits they were then providing. 

Finally, the Kerr-Mills law provided 
that the State standard for determining 
the need for medical assistance could be 
broadened substantially under the terms 
of the law and need not be the same 
standard as that for determining need 
for assistance payments. 

Here, then, was the structure for help- 
ing every aged person in need of heip, 
whether on old-age assistance, on social 
security, or on neither. So long as a 


need for medical care existed, the State 
could move to meet that need within a 


flexible, adaptable plan. 
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KERR-MILLS PROVIDED INCENTIVES TO STATES 


It goes without saying that the Kerr- 
Mills law offered great incentive to a 
number of States with an acute problem 
of needed medical care for the aged. 
Prior to its passage, those States with 
less than the national per capita income 
had experienced great difficulty in get- 
ting such programs underway. But un- 
der the new law, it became possible for 
a low-income State to inaugurate a 
medical care program for its older people 
on the financing basis of $1 of State 
money to $4 of Federal money. 

The question arises, How successful has 
the Kerr-Mills law been thus far? 

In less than 2 years, the Kerr-Mills 
law has made astonishing strides. To 
the best of my knowledge, it is being 
implemented as fast as, if not faster 
than, any previous Federal-State match- 
ing program ever devised. 

The following have initiated medical 
care under old-age assistance since Kerr- 
Mills became law: 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, South Dakota, 
Texas, Guam, and Puerto Rico. Dela- 
ware is also initiating such care, but has 
not yet set an effective date for the pro- 
gram to begin. 

Medical care programs that were al- 
ready in existence have been expanded 
in Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, my own State of Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Virgin Islands. 

Programs have been adopted for the 
medically indigent under the medical 
assistance to the aged facet of the pro- 
gram and are now operating in Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Ha- 
waii, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, my 
own State of Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Vermont’s medical as- 
sistance to the aged program is expected 
to be in operation this month. Georgia 
and Iowa enacted programs in 1961 but 
have not yet acquired the funds to put 
those programs in operation. 

FORTY-SIX STATES PARTICIPATE 


Summing up, 46 States, territories, 
possessions, and the District of Colum- 
bia have now taken advantage of one 
or both facets of the Kerr-Mills law. 
Arizona and Delaware, which have now 
initiated old-age assistance medical care 
programs, already had excellent assist- 
ance programs at the local level which 
included medical care, so they will build 
upon a solid base. 

I submit, Madam President, that this 
is not the record of failure. Indeed, it is 
a record of solid accomplishment. 

Essentially, the medical assistance to 
the aged program is similar to other 
public assistance programs, but there are 
several important differences. All pub- 
lic assistance programs have, as their 
main purpose, the provision of help to 
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a specific group to the degree that such 
a group needs help. Programs of this 
sort are administered by the individual 
States, with Federal financial participa- 
tion being based on per capita income; 
and eligibility standards and the amount 
of help to be given are left to the States 
themselves. 

The major difference between medical 
assistance to the aged and other public 
assistance programs is that medical as- 
sistance to the aged was set up to provide 
Federal funds only for medical and an- 
cillary services. The other differences 
are minor, but worth noting: the provi- 
sions prohibiting a set length of resi- 
dence in the State for eligibility; the 
provision that residents temporarily ab- 
sent from the State be taken care of; 
the requirement that all counties within 
the State implement the program; and 
the requirement that both institutional 
and noninstitutional care be included 
in the State plan. 

Yet potentially, depending upon the 
degree to which the States use it, the 
Kerr-Mills medical assistance to the 
aged program provides a mechanism for 
financing whatever health services are 
needed for any person over 65 years of 
age who cannot pay for them himself. 

PLAN IS FLEXIBLE 


Most important, the plan is flexible 
enough to strike a balance between the 
individual’s medical needs and his ability 
to pay for care—and still not waste tax 
moneys on the one hand, or destroy the 
individual’s ability to support himself 
after his treatment has been completed 
on the other. 

As of the moment, some States have 
set up programs providing a comprehen- 
sive range of health services and elastic 
standards of eligibility under which the 
cost of services required is weighed 
against individual income. Other States 
have comprehensive services but more 
rigid eligibility requirements. Several 
States provide relatively few types of 
services but have set their eligibility 
regulations more broadly. And there are 
some States, admittedly, in which 
eligibility requirements are set strin- 
gently and services are likewise limited. 

Thus, despite the record of success 
compiled by Kerr-Mills during its brief 
period of operation, the program has 
still not reached its potential. That does 
not mean, Madam President, that this 
potential cannot, or will not be 
achieved—given a little more time, and 
a little more encouragement. 

The latter, let me point out, has been 
notably lacking. 

Let me go further: Concerted efforts 
have been made to sabotage the pro- 
gram’s success. 

SABOTAGE OF KERR-MILLS 


Ever since Congress passed the Kerr- 
Mills law, it has been disparaged by the 
very people who seek to force social secu- 
rity medicine down our throats. They 
have called medical assistance to the 
aged a program to pauperize the aged 
when its purpose and effect have been to 
prevent pauperization; they have said 
medical assistance to the aged was un- 
wieldy administratively, while pointing 
with pride to the bureaucratic nightmare 
that social security medicine would be- 
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come; and they have referred to medical 
assistance to the aged as a pork barrel 
while rolling out the succession of bar- 
rels that would accompany passage of 
King-Anderson type legislation. 

I ask the Senators to consider the de- 
gree of success Kerr-Mills would now en- 
joy if the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare had devoted as much 
time and energy to its support as the 
Department has devoted to downgrading 
the program and hawking the adminis- 
tration-backed substitute? 

If I have heard the statement once, I 
have heard it a hundred times: “The 
States don’t have enough money to 
match the Federal funds granted under 
Kerr-Mills.” 

From this, it must logically follow—or 
so these people suggest—that the Fed- 
eral Government can provide the cnly 
solution through use of the social secu- 
rity mechanism. 

I shall discuss the Anderson amend- 
ment in detail a little later, Madam 
President. For now I would simply like 
to point out that this amendment does 
not cover either mental hospitals or 
tuberculosis hospitals, which constitute 
the greater part of any State’s hospital 
expenditures and which are supported 
by tax dollars raised within the State. 
So much for the plight of the States as 
the proponents of this legislation seek 
to alleviate it. 

The question arises of why the admin- 
istration has applied the brakes instead 
of the accelerator in getting Kerr-Mills 
into high gear? The answer is plain: 
The more successful the Kerr-Mills law, 
the more chances diminish of passing a 
King-Anderson bill in an atmosphere 
charged with ersatz panic and bogus 
emotionalism. 

In addition to the campaign against 
Kerr-Mills, we have also been subjected 
to a barrage of propaganda to the effect 
that medical assistance for the aged 
would be outmoded by passage of some 
old-age and survivors disability insur- 
ance oriented program like the Ander- 
son amendment. And make no mistake 
about it, the propagandists warned, pas- 
sage was inevitable—just a matter of 
time. 

Is it any wonder that many States 
were reluctant tc devote State funds to 
a program which seemed doomed to be 
superseded? Can the States be blamed 
for listening to Federal officials who 
presumably knew what they were talk- 
ing about? 

STATES PROCEED DELIBERATELY 

Of course some of the States dragged 
their feet. 

While I do not have the specific in- 
formation, I understand that authorities 
in the State of Vermont adopted the 
Kerr-Mills program and turned the ad- 
ministration of the program over to a 
State official, saying to him, “From now 
until the time the legislature again 
meets, you are personally and solely re- 
sponsible. You can decide what the 
benefits will be. You can decide what 
the qualifications can be. You are free 
to change your program from day to 
day or from week to week.” That pro- 
cedure was adopted on the theory that 
by so doing, when the legislature did 
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meet again, they would have had sufi- 
cient experience to write a successful 
bill. 

Other States moved cautiously out of 
laudable fiscal restraint. Still others 
regulated their pace to the speed with 
which information could be gathered on 
a number of unknown quantities. How 
many of the aged needed help? What 
sort of help did they need? It is no 
wonder that State legislatures, especially 
those inexperienced in the area of state- 
wide vendor payment medical care pro- 
grams, proceeded deliberately. 

And yet, despite all of these factors, 
the Kerr-Mills law has moved ahead 
faster than did the medical vendor plan 
during a comparable period following its 
enactment in 1950. 

I submit, Madam President, that in 
view of the pressures against the rapid 
implementation of the Kerr-Mills law, 
its success has not only been astonishing 
but demonstrative of the program’s 
strength. 

To those who attack the law because 
of its alleged administrative short- 
comings, I would reply that it is impos- 
sible to attack the administrative mech- 
anism at the Federal level without also 
damning all other Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. To attack the administra- 
tive mechanism at the State level—which 
was done, by the way, long before many 
of the States had even decided on what 
administrative plan they would adopt— 
is equally ridiculous. This program is 
no more difficult to administer than any 
other statewide aid program. I will go 
further: With all of the flexibility 
allowed the States under this law, ad- 
ministration should be simpler than 
that of other public assistance programs. 

Can the States afford to implement 
Kerr-Mills? No, say the proponents of 
the Anderson amendment. But the 
States can afford social security medi- 
cine. To this spurious argument I can 
only reply with the old-fashioned obser- 
vation that all the money spent by the 
Federal and State Governments comes 
from the same place—the pocket of that 
harassed, put-upon, ofttimes forgotten 
man, the taxpayer. 


PAUPER’S OATH ARGUMENT NOT VALID 


I should like to comment on what may 
be the most nonsensical argument used 
against the Kerr-Mills law and in sup- 
port of the social security approach. It 
is the argument against the means test— 
the “pauper’s oath,” as it is sometimes 
called. The “pauper’s oath’—always 
surrounded by quotation marks, whether 
spoken or written—is “degrading” and 
carries a “stigma.” 

These are words of high semantic in- 
tensity, chosen carefully to obscure 
meaning and cause the adrenalin to flow. 
No one wants to be pauperized, degraded, 
or stigmatized, Madam President. 
Therefore, everyone should be in favor 
of using old-age and survivors disability 
insurance as a financial mechanism and 
consigning the Kerr-Mills law to the 
nethermost regions, along with child la- 
bor and the 60-hour week. 

I should like to make it clear to the 
Senators that I am four-square against 
degradation, unalterably opposed to the 
pauper's oath, entirely against the im- 
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position of stigma, and perfectly in fa- 
vor of the means test. 

I see no contradiction in that state- 
ment. 

The means test came into being as a 
method whereby the people's taxes could 
be conserved for use where they were 
most needed. If, in the process of dis- 
charging this fiscal responsibility, some 
few of the States may have set up means 
tests which affront the individual's 
pride, there is nothing in the Kerr-Mills 
law to prevent those States from re- 
vising their procedures for determining 
eligibility for assistance. 

It is not the means test itself which 
is degrading; it is the manner in which 
the means test is sometimes applied. 
We are, after all, dispensing tax-sup- 
ported aid. We must do so based on a 
knowledge of the applicant’s resources 
and need—or turn every assistance pro- 
gram into a bonfire fed by tax dollars. 

Old-age assistance requires a means 
test for the needy aged who need money 
to buy food, clothing, and shelter, and 
who must have medical care provided 
for them. 

Aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled—ali require means tests. 

The Public Housing Administration 
provides low-rent housing for persons of 
low income, which involves a means test. 
Similarly, the Secretary of Agriculture 
must invoke a means test in determining 
what farmers can obtain financial as- 
sistance in building, improving or re- 
pairing their farm dwellings and out- 
buildings. 

The school lunch program involves a 
means test. Veterans’ pensions are based 
on the veteran’s annual income—a 
means test again. Veterans’ widows and 
children receive compensation on the 
basis of need—a means test. 

There has been no outcry that I have 
ever heard about the means test re- 
quired for non-service-connected care in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

And is not a means test involved in 
reducing or withholding payments under 
old-age and survivors disability insur- 
ance to beneficiaries who earn more than 
a specified amount each year. 

For that matter, does not the King- 
Anderson bill provide a means test by 
automatically labeling every person over 
65 as a medical indigent? 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. KERR. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent, without the Sena- 
tor’s losing his right to the floor, that 
the Senate return to the consideration 
of the pending business, which is Calen- 
dar No. 1593 (H.R. 11737), a bill to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research, development, and opera- 
tion; construction of facilities; and for 
other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 11737) to authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for research, de- 
velopment, and operation; construction 
of facilities; and for other purposes. 

Mr, KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to allow Dr. Robert 
C. Seamans, Jr., Associate Administra- 
tor of NASA; Mr. Ralph Ulmer, Director 
of Facilities Coordination; and Mr. Al- 
bert F. Siebert, Director of Office of Ad- 
ministration; all of NASA, to be present 
on the floor of the Senate to assist dur- 
ing the floor debate on H.R. 11737, the 
bill to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hickey in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, we have 
before us H.R. 11737, to authorize appro- 
priations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for salaries 
and expenses, research and development, 
construction and equipment, and for 
other purposes. H.R. 11737 passed the 
House by unanimous vote. The measure 
received unanimous support from the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences after a thorough study of our 
national program to develop and explore 
space for peaceful purposes. 

The original administration request 
for NASA for fiscal year 1963 was $3,787,- 
276,000. After a thorough review by the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, the House recommended a net 
reduction in the amount of $116,114,000. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


quest for $32 million to acquire nearly 
15,000 additional acres of land at Cape 
Canaveral was made to the Senate. That 
request was made by the Bureau of the 
Budget, by the NASA administration, 
and by the Department of Defense. 
While the Senate recommended a re- 
duction of $60,760,750 in the budget re- 
quested, it agreed to the additional $32 
million request and $1 million for a high 
energy fuel program, resulting in a total 
reduction of $37,760,750 in the adminis- 
tration’s budget. In addition, the bill 
contains a supplemental request for fiscal 
year 1962 in the amount of $71 million. 
This request was approved by both the 
House and Senate committees. It was 
approved by the Senate commiitee last 
year and passed by the Senate last year, 
and was pending in the House. They re- 
quested it be put into the general au- 
thorization bill, rather than acting on the 
bill which the Senate had passed. 

I would now like to review briefly the 
House committee’s budget adjustments 
and the related action taken by our com- 
mittee. The reductions involved two 
areas: The first, research, development, 
and operation; and the second, construc- 
tion of facilities. In view of the fact that 
the specifics are set forth in the report of 
the committee and are available to each 
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Senator, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may appear in the Recorp at this 
point the details on the amounts con- 
tained in the bill and of the action taken 
by the committee in the reductions and 
additions as heretofore specified. _ 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND OPERATION 

The House committee reduced the NASA’s 
budget request of $2,968,278,000 for research, 
development, and operation by $33,616,250. 
These reductions would affect Project Mer- 
cury, the scientific satellite program, and 
the lunar and planetary program. With the 
exception of a reduction in Project Prospec- 
tor, we did not agree with the House com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

Project Mercury: Specifically, the House 
recommended a $1 million reduction in 
Project Mercury on the base that all of the 
three remaining Mercury capsules would not 
be launched. Since the House action, we 
have had the successful three-orbit Mercury 
flight of Comdr. Scott Carpenter. NASA's 
present plans call for using the remaining 
Mercuries in six-orbit flights. We do not 
agree that this vital program should be cur- 
tailed. Thus, a reduction in funding for 
the Mercury project is not indorsed. 

Scientific satellites: The House commit- 
tee recommended a level of effort reduction 
of $8,758,250 in the scientific satellite pro- 
gram. This has been a very successful pro- 
gram and has put our Nation in a leading 
position in the space sciences. The NASA 
has testified that they are operating on a very 
tight budget in this area and that a reduc- 
tion in funds would result in curtailment of 
the program. We do not wish to see this 
program reduced in scope or extended in 
time. Thus, we do not support the position 
of the House with regard to reducing pro- 
gram funds. 

Lunar and planetary program: In the 
lunar and planetary program the House 
committee recommended a general level of 
effort reduction of $23,558,000 and a specific 
elimination of Project Prospector. We be- 
lieve that the general program is of extreme 
importance to the Nation from scientific as 
well as from manned lunar landing pro- 
gram considerations. Further, we believe 
that the program is operating with a tight 
budget, a budget that does not allow for 
contingencies in a difficult program. On 
this basis we do not recommend a reduction 
in the general program. The 
Project is another matter. Although the 
Prospector concept may prove to be an im- 
portant element in our scientific explora- 
tion of the moon and become important to 
the manned lunar landing program, we do 
not believe it has progressed far enough to 
require $10,400,000 in fiscal year 1963 to sup- 
port its development. We recommend it be 
the subject of continued in-house study, at 
a level of about $400,000, to define the de- 
tails of its mission or missions and its con- 
figuration. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 

NASA requested $818,998,000 for construc- 
tion of facilities for fiscal year 1963. The 
House reduced this amount by $82,797,750. 
Your committee agrees with some of the 
House’s actions and recommends a reduction 
in the requested budget of $60,760,750. In 
addition the committee recommends ap- 
proval of a new NASA request, approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, for $32 million for 
the acquisition of additional land at Cape 
Canaveral and the addition of $1 million for 
high energy fuels facility. This results in a 
net reduction of $27,760,750 in the construc- 
tion of facilities budget. 
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The major reduction actions taken by the 
House involve the following: 


TCs “OR a SU Sede — 23, 000, 000 
Facility planning and design. —5, 000,000 
Nova stage test facilities, 

Py arouse ease yaa ita ters —12, 000, 000 
Johannesburg antenna facil- 

. a 2) EE) —298, 500 
Woomera antenna facility —298, 500 
Far East station data acqui- 

sition facility —1, 940, 000 


Our committee agreed only with the re- 
duction in the Nova launch complex at 
AMR. I will discuss this item and the 
others shortly. 

As noted in the report of our committee, 
we agreed with the House on their other 
reduction in budget estimates under “Con- 
struction of Facilities." These reductions 
total $130,750 and represent a 5-percent re- 
duction in the requested budget. The com- 
mittee believes as does the House that this 
is a reasonable economy that can be effected 
in the preparation of sites, utility installa- 
tion, and construction at certain sites. The 
following sites are involved: 


Goddard Space Flight Center . —$33, 750 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory —13, 000 
Langley Research Center 


Marshall Space Flight Center —5, 500 
Various locations —53, 250 
Wallops station —14, 250 


Nova launch complex: Construction of fa- 
cllity funds for the Nova launch complex 
were deleted from the budget by the House 
on the assumption that construction would 
not begin this fiscal year. In reviewing this 
matter with the NASA it was evident that 
a considerable amount of preliminary work 
would be required, acquisition of land, prep- 
aration of the site, and facility design; before 
actual construction could begin. We there- 
fore concur with the House action. The re- 
moval of $60,630,000 from the item leaves 
$18,870,000 for preliminary work on this large 
complex. 

Advanced Saturn complex, AMR: ‘The 
budget request for the Advanced Saturn 
complex at AMR was reduced by the House 
by $3 million. We do not concur with this 
reduction. The House took its action on the 
basis that the NASA includes in its cost 
estimate for this facility the cost of the 
most expensive launch vehicle transfer sys- 
tem it has under study. This transfer sys- 
tem will take an assembled launch vehicle 
from an assembly building to the launch 
stand. Two transport techniques are under 
study now, a rail system and a canal system. 
The rail system appears to be the most ex- 
pensive system. We do not believe that we 
should force a technical decision in this 
critical facility by the elimination of funds. 
Thus, we do not concur with the action of 
the House on this item. 

Facility planning and design: The House 
reduced the budget 


taken with the thought that the NASA's re- 
programing authority could be used to sat- 
isfy this requirement. We do not agree 
with this philosophy. In an expanding pro- 
gram with no room for contingencies, it 
does not appear practical to depend on un- 
known sources of funds for basic program 
needs. We believe the funds requested are 
essential to the timely, effective conduct of 
the NASA's programs. 

Nova stage test facilities, Mississippi test 
facility: The NASA request for funds for con- 
struction of a Nova stage test facility at the 
Mississippi test facility was reduced by $12 
million by the House. This reduction was 
predicated on the thought that the situation 
at Mississippi test facility was analogous 
to that at AMR; the prerequisite preliminary 
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work could not be completed in time for the 


facilities: The total reduction of $597,000 for 
facilities at these stations, by the House, 
was based on the thought that a firm de- 
sign does not exist and thus detailed cost 
estimates could not be made. It has been 
determined that the NASA does have firm 
designs for these stations and a full appre- 
ciation for the funds required. The designs 
for the existing stations in South Africa and 
Australia are to be used in the design of the 
facilities to be established at Johannesburg 
and Woomera. It is felt that a reduction in 
funding for these stations would delay their 
completion and reduce the support needed 
by the expanding space science and applica- 
tion satellite programs. 

Far East station and data acquisition fa- 
cility: On the that the NASA had 
not selected a site for the Far East station 
and thus was not in a position to define fa- 
cility costs, the House reduced the requested 
budget stations in existence or under con- 
struction. These stations are in the Western 
Hemisphere. Experience indicates that all 
these stations have or will cost in excess of 
$5 million. Based on this experience, we 
feel the NASA has been realistic in establish- 
ing the cost of Far East stations at an esti- 
mate of $6 million, especially in view of addi- 
tional costs for such items as shipping, 
skilled labor, redundancy of equipment, and 
the installation of reliable ground com- 
munication ties to the United States. Thus, 
your committee does not recommend a re- 
duction in construction of facilities funds 
for the Far East station. 

I would like to call your attention to two 
special items; first, additional funds for 
construction of a high-energy fuel test fa- 
cility—an item not requested in the NASA 
budget—and second, a request for additional 
funds to acquire 15,000 acres of land ad- 
jacent to the north of the planned facilities 
at Cape Canaveral, 

With respect to the construction of a high- 
energy fuel test facility, the House in recog- 
nition of the desirability of conducting addi- 
tional studies in this area provided $500,000 
for such construction at the Mississippi test 
facility. As we noted in our report, this 
committee agrees that additional work should 
be done in the area of high-energy fuel for 
the upper stages of launch vehicles and pro- 
poses that another $500,000 be made available 
for sudies in the area of high-energy fuels. 
In view of the fact that the work is of a 
research nature the committee felt that this 
facility should be located at a research 
laboratory. Consequently, the location of 
this authority was moved from Mississippi 
test facility to the Lewis Research Center in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

As I mentioned in my opening remarks, the 
NASA presented to the committee a new 
requirement for additional funds for land 
at Cape Canaveral. Your committee concur- 
red on this requirement. As you know this 
matter has been coordinated with the De- 
partment of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. The land to be acquired will per- 
mit the NASA reserve for site expansion, 
adequate safety zone between the launch 
the 
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I should also like to mention the proposed 
NASA Space Radiation Effects Laboratory. 
This Laboratory will contribute greatly to 
the design of future spacecraft in determin- 
ing the structure required to protect against 
the hazards of radiation in space. The Lab- 
oratory will be located near the Langley Re- 
search Center at Langley Field, Va. 

The NASA site selection committee has 
met and after reviewing a number of possible 
sites has recommended that the Laboratory 
be built on an existing piece of Government- 
owned land approximately halfway between 
Langley Field and Williamsburg, Va. On 
the basis of this recommendation NASA 
headquarters is preparing to coordinate the 
land transfer and preparation of necessary 
documents. The transfer is being coordi- 
nated with the other Government agencies 
involved, the U.S. Air Force, the General 
Services Administration, and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Final NASA headquarters approval is ex- 
pected to be forthcoming as soon as the land 
transfer has been cleared and congressional 
approval received. 

In summary, our committee recommends a 
reduction in the NASA fiscal year 1963 re- 
search, development, and operation program 
budget request of $10 million. The recom- 
mended reduction in the requested construc- 
tion of facilities budget is $60,760,750. We 
recommend also construction of facilities 
budget additions of $32 million for new land 
acquisition at Cape Canaveral and $1 mil- 
lion for high-energy fuel test facilities at the 
Lewis Research Center. Thus, the total 
recommended reduction in the NASA's fis- 
cal year 1963 budget is $37,760,750. 

This action will allow the NASA a budget 
of $3,749,515,250 for fiscal year 1963. We be- 
lieve that the NASA can support effectively 
its fiscal year 1963 program with this 
funding. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 


be stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
after line 23, insert the following new 
section: 

Src. 7. Section 201(f) of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: 

“Other provisions of law or regulations 
relating to government employment (except 
those relating to pay and retirement) shall 
apply to council employees reporting di- 
rectly to the chairman to the extent that 
such provisions are applicable to employees 
in the office of the Vice President.” 


Renumber the succeeding section ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been submitted to and 
agreed to by the minority leader and 
other Senators on his side of the aisle; 
by the chairman of the Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee and other 
members of that committee; and by 
Members of the Senate on this side of the 
aisle. I ask that it may be favorably 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. : 

Mr. KERR. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill as amended be favorably 
considered by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended, in the nature 
of a substitute. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
tried to confer with the minority mem- 
bers of the Aeronautics and Space Sci- 
ences Committee. I believe the bill has 
their unqualified support. 

Mr. KERR. The bill had the unani- 
mous agreement of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. One of the mem- 
bers suggested that in the event an ef- 
fort were made by others to amend the 
bill with reference to the total amount 
of the authorization, he would reserve 
the right to make up his mind as to his 
position on such amendment, but that 
the reporting of the bill unanimously by 
the committee had his approval. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I merely wish to ob- 
serve that this is an astronomical sum 
we are dealing with. I am sure that, 
since this is an authorization bill, the 
appropriation requests will receive fur- 
ther scrutiny at the proper time by the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised that a Member of the Senate wishes 
to make some remarks on the bill. 
Therefore, in order to obtain a little 
time for him to arrive in the Chamber, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT] be recognized to 
finish his remarks which he so graciously 
interrupted to permit us to return to a 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

OTHER EXAMPLES AVAILABLE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
could go on indefinitely with other exam- 
ples—like the programs to provide as- 
sistance to old, disabled, or indigent 
Indians; like our surplus food programs; 
like our maternal and child health serv- 
ices; like our programs for crippled 
children; like our National Defense Edu- 
cation Act loan program, under which 
student loans are granted on the basis 
of need. 

I believe, however, that I have made 
my point: in government or in private 
life, we help those who need our help— 
and neither give nor force our tax or 
philanthropic dollars on those who are 
not in need of them. 

There is another reason why I favor 
the Kerr-Mills law and find it sound. 

The funds for this program are de- 
rived from general revenue, to which the 
entire taxpaying population contributes 
according to its ability to pay. Contrast 
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this with the payroll tax called for under 
the Anderson amendment and similar 
proposals. Under such a social security 
taxing mechanism, according to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, some 40 percent of the national 
income would make no contribution to 
the fund. 

In other words, the burden would fall 
heaviest upon those taxpayers earning 
$5,200 or less a year; and a man earning 
$5,200 a year would pay the same tax 
as a man earning $52,000 a year. To 
compound that inequity, the health serv- 
ices provided in the amendment would 
be furnished to the elderly with no con- 
sideration given to their ability to pay 
for them. Millions of older people can 
pay the costs of their health care and 
are doing so now in a wide variety of 
ways. Why, then, should younger work- 
ers assume this unneeded burden? Why 
should young families, during the period 
of maximum expense when there are 
mortgages to meet, children to clothe 
and feed, insurance to keep up, college 
educations to be financed, savings to be 
accumulated, assume the expense of 
health care for millions of older people 
who do not want it and have not asked 
for it? 

THE PRESENT SOCIAL SECURITY DILEMMA 

Mr. President, the social security pro- 
gram already faces some very serious 
problems, resulting from the built-in im- 
balance in the system. U.S. News & 
World Report for July 2, 1962, had an 
excellent article pointing out some of 
the inequities of the present system and 
some of the fiscal problems facing the 
social security system. 

As pointed out in this article, the 
social security commitment for today’s 
workers is $624 billion. The fund now 
has only $22 billion. Taxes paid in by 
present workers and their employers 
will total an estimated $282 billion. This 
leaves a gap of $320 billion which must 
come from somewhere; and the only 
place it can come from is the social 
security taxes paid by the children and 
grandchildren of present-day workers. 

In other words, social security is a real 
bargain for those who are receiving 
benefits today; but in a few years every 
worker will be paying in much more than 
he can expect to get out, in order to pay 
for the benefits being paid out today. 

If that is not the case, we will go on 
stretching the burden further and fur- 
ther into future generations. This situ- 
ation is a result of the unwillingness of 
Congress to keep the social security pro- 
gram fiscally sound. Congress has been 
too willing to buy votes by making 
changes in social security benefits which 
just were not financially feasible. 

We must not compound the mistakes 
of the past by making similar mistakes 
today. Those who say that participation 
in the social security medical care pro- 
gram will establish a right based upon 
the money the participant has paid in 
are misleading the public. The benefits 
will bear no more relationship to partici- 
pation than is the case with the present 
system, and we will be saddling our 
future generations with a terrible bur- 
den, one which may threaten the de- 
= of the social security system 
i š 
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It is unthinkable that Congress would 
approve so unsound a program when a 
far more equitable system—the Kerr- 
Mills law—already is in existence. 

Mr. President, because the U.S. News 
& World Report article is so significant, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, we in 
Utah have had MAA since our State leg- 
islature passed the public assistance act 
of 1961. Our State department of pub- 
lic welfare initiated the program nearly 
a year ago to the day—on July 1, 1961. 

The legislation passed in Utah allowed 
the department of public welfare to ex- 
ercise its discretion in establishing rules 
and regulations pertaining to eligibility 
and the expenditure of funds in accord- 
ance with the Federal program. 

Rather than to leap blindly into a new 
plan with which we had no previous ex- 
perience, we in Utah launched our MAA 
program on a relatively modest basis. 
Benefits were limited to physicians’ and 
hospital services, and eligibility was re- 
stricted to State residents over 65 with 
limited resources. 

How limited could those resources be? 

We set the net value of liquid assets at 
$1,000 or less for a single applicant, or 
$2,000 for a couple or family. We set 
the net value of other personal or real 
property at $10,000 or less, not includ- 
ing a home owned and occupied, or a 
necessary automobile. We set the 
amount of net income at $110 a month 
for single applicants and $170 a month 
for married couples. 

It was further provided that the re- 
cipient would have to pay the first $20 
per quarter or 90-day benefit period for 
any physician’s services, and the first 
$50 for inpatient hospital admission. 
The department then undertook to pay 
all amounts in excess of these deductible 
factors. 

In other words, Utah designed its pro- 
gram to take care of major medical or 
catastrophic medical expenses. 

Now all of this sounds like a very mod- 
est start. But as experience was devel- 
oped with the program, we broadened 
our benefits. 

By December 1, 1961, the public wel- 
fare commission had authorized the 
payment of nursing home care under 
MAA, and the payment of drug bills up 
to $15 a month for individuals in nursing 
homes. 

By April 1, 1962, we had eliminated 
the $20 deductible for physicians’ 
services. 

And as time went on, we also discov- 


is now 1 year old in Utah. 

Let me now read to the Senate, with 
considerable pride, this recent report of 
further progress. It appeared in the 
Deseret News of June 1. 

Stare PLANS To TRIPLE Ar To AGED—MEDI- 
CAL PROGRAM To EASE ELIGIBILITY, Boost 
OUTLAY 

(By Clarence Barker) 

The joint State-Federal program of pro- 

viding medical assistance to the aged 
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(MAA) in Utah will be accelerated by ap- 
proximately three times its present cost, be- 
ginning July 1. 

Ward C. Holbrook, State welfare commis- 
sion chairman, announced Friday that the 
payments, after that date, will be liberalized 
and eligibility requirements will be lowered. 

‘The MAA program is intended primarily to 
aid persons over 65 years of age who are un- 
able to qualify for old-age assistance (OAA) 
because of their incomes, but who are still 
unable to pay for adequate medical service. 

AMA ENDORSEMENT 

The program is endorsed by the American 
Medical Association and other groups. 

Utah is one of 27 States which enacted 
legislation to implement the Federal 
program. 

“Although the Utah program has been in 
operation since last July, relatively few of 
our estimated 65,000 persons over 65 have 
taken advantage of it,” Mr. Holbrook said. 

During the 10 months, which ended April 
30, only $400,000 in State and Federal funds 
had been spent on the program. 

The liberalized program to begin July 1 
will increase costs approximately three times. 
TRANSFERRED TO MAA 

In recent months, needy aged persons in 
nursing homes, which are qualified to give 
medical services, have been transferred from 
old-age assistance to MAA, thus relieving a 
stringency in OAA. 

Changes in the program will be as follows: 

Persons over 65 with monthly incomes of 
less than $125 per person or $200 per couple 
may qualify. The previous ceilings were 
$110 and $170 respectively. 

Deductible factors requiring those receiv- 
ing help to pay the first $20 of doctors’ fees 
and the first $50 of hospital costs will be 
eliminated. This means that persons quali- 
fying will not have to pay any portion of 
the costs of doctors’ services or hospi- 
talization. 

OTHER FUNDS 

The welfare department will pay for 
needed drugs up to a maximum of $15 a 
month and for dental care and eye care, in- 
cluding purchase of glasses and dentures. 

Mr. Holbrook said the 1961 legislature ap- 
propriated $1.25 million for MAA which made 
available 62.3 million Federal matching 
money, for a total of $3.55 million State and 
Federal money. 

The as now planned will cost $2.4 
million for the 2-year period, ending June 
30, 1963. 

In other words, Mr. President, there 
s still opportunity for further liberaliza- 

on. 

I have only one further comment to 
make on the Utah experience, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

MANY STATES MAKE HASTE SLOWLY 

It indicates to me that many States 
are, like Utah, making haste slowly. If 
our experience is significant, and I sus- 
pect it is, the financial need and ill 
health of the aged have been violently 
exaggerated. Of the estimated 65,000 
persons eligible for help under Utah’s 
MAA program, relatively few have taken 
advantage of that help. It is my con- 
viction that there can be only one major 
reason for this: Most of those 65,000 
people are self-sustaining until serious 
illness strikes. When that happens, Utah 
stands ready to help. But for the great 
majority of our older people, the need 
for help arises less often than the Na- 
tion has been led to believe by those who 
support social security health care. 

One of the main reasons for this is 
the increasing ability of private health 
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insurance to cushion the financial shock 
of illness. 

It is a longstanding principle, Mr. 
President, that government should act 
only when private resources and initia- 
tive have failed to meet a public need. 
It is therefore germane, at this point, 
to inquire how well private resources are 
doing. 

The answer is reassuring. As of the 
middle of last year, 53 percent of all 
persons 65 and over were protected by 
some form of voluntary health insurance. 
I realize that some will immediately re- 
spond to this figure by pointing out that 
47 percent are therefore without insur- 
ance protection—for, while the optimist 
will say the bottle is half full, the pes- 
simist will say the bottle is half empty. 

But the fact that 53 percent of the 
aged have health insurance has more 
meaning than this figure alone would 
suggest. We must think of that figure 
in terms of the growth it represents. 
The truth is that the amount of health 
insurance owned by the aged is growing 
at a faster rate than the rate at which 
the insurance owned by the population 
as a whole is growing. This can readily 
be appreciated when it is remembered 
that only 26 percent of persons 65 or 
over had health insurance of any kind 
in March of 1952. By contrast, 59 per- 
cent of persons of all ages were covered 
as of 1952, while 74 percent, or more 
than 135 million people, were covered 
as of the end of 1961. 

This means, then, that while cover- 
age for the number of persons of all ages 
rose 15 percent from 1952 to 1961, cov- 
erage for our aged citizens showed an 
amazing jump of more than 50 percent. 
And while the percentage figure has 
doubled, the number of persons covered 
has tripled—from 3 to 9 millions. 

Furthermore, some 25 to 30 percent 
of the aged are not in the market for 
health insurance because their health 
care is provided through old-age assist- 
ance programs that predate the Kerr- 
Mills bill. We can therefore conclude— 
with considerable safety—that 70 per- 
cent of the aged who want voluntary 
and Government health insurance now 
have it, 

PERCENTAGE WITH INSURANCE INCREASING 


We can also conclude that this per- 
centage will increase in the years ahead. 
The Health Insurance Institute of 
America estimates that by the end of 
1965, 80 percent of the aged needing and 
wanting protection will be insured. The 
figure is expected to climb up to 90 per- 
cent by 1970. 

Why, then, is it sensible to adopt such 
permanent methods as the Anderson 
amendment to a problem which is tem- 
porary in nature? Again, I must reply 
that the unseemly haste with which we 
are urged to pass such legislation—lest 
it become an issue in the fall election, to 
quote the distinguished junior Senator 
from. New Mexico—is because if this 
measure is not passed soon, any justifica- 
tion for its consideration will evaporate 
before its proponents’ eyes. 

The extent of the growth of voluntary 
insurance and its availability to the aged 
at a reasonable cost are borne out by a 
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recent publication of the Health Insur- 
ance Institute, entitled ‘Guaranteed 
Lifetime Health Insurance: For Persons 
Over 65; For Persons Under 65.” 

This report shows that more than 80 
insurance companies are now providing 
a total of 157 health insurance plans 
and policies for persons in or near re- 
tirement. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Furthermore, Mr. President, some of 
the recent developments in the health 
insurance field are well worth noting: 

First. There are now mass enrollment 
programs under which guaranteed re- 
newable coverage is offered to anyone 65 
or over, regardless of his present or past 
condition of health. Almost a million 
aged persons have enrolled in these pro- 
grams within the past 3 years. 

Second. Many companies are now of- 
fering guaranteed renewable policies to 
those over age 65, with benefits as high 
as $10,000 and coverage for in and out 
of hospital expenses—including the costs 
of physicians, drugs, and private-duty 
nurses, 

Third. Those now retired are eligible 
to enroll in group plans. An example of 
this is the group plan issued to the 
American Association of Retired Persons. 

Fourth. The Connecticut age 65 plan 
breaks new ground. It is issued by a 
group of insurance companies under 
special State legislation actively sup- 
ported by the companies involved. Two 
coverages are available, the higher pro- 
viding $10,000 maximum major medical 
benefits. Enrollment is open to all, re- 
gardless of past or present health status. 
It is significant that other States have 
passed, or are now considering, bills of a 
similar nature. 

Fifth. Increasingly, group health in- 
surance plans are being written or 
broadened to continue coverage after 
retirement. Often the employer pays 
part or all of the cost of the retiree’s 
benefits under these group programs. 

Sixth. A nationwide Blue Shield pro- 
gram of surgical and medical care 
benefits has been developed for all per- 
sons over age 65, at an estimated cost of 
about $3 a month a person. 

The important thing is that voluntary 
health insurance is contributing solu- 
tions to the problem of cushioning our 
aged population against the financial 
shocks of health care. The health in- 
surance industry is a dynamic, creative 
partner of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments; and it is developing the answers 
within the free-enterprise system. 

A byproduct of the great strides being 
made by the insurance industry is, per- 
haps, even more important in terms of 
the future. I am speaking, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the ever-increasing number of 
Ameircans who will own adequate 
health policies when they move into the 
retirement years. 

HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRESS 


To give the Senate an idea of how vast 
the Nation’s progress in the health in- 
surance field is, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an article from the Health In- 
surance News of June 1962. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


More THAN 135 MILLION PERSONS HAvE 
HEALTH INSURANCE; BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
Torn $6.3 BILLION IN 1961 
More than 135 million Americans—74 per- 

cent of the civilian population—had some 

form of health insurance at the end of 1961, 

the Health Insurance Council said today in 

reporting on its 16th annual survey of the 
extent of voluntary health insurance COV- 
erage in the United States. The survey is 
based on reports from insurance companies, 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield, and other health 

care plans. 

The council said both the number of per- 
sons covered, and the amount of benefits 
paid by health insurance reached new highs 
last year. Coverage increased 3.1 million 
during 1961 to reach a total of 135,042,000. 

Benefit payments by all health insuring 
organizations to help cover the cost of hos- 
pital, surgical and medical care amounted 
in 1961 to more than $5.4 billion, up $600 
million over 1960, said the council. In addi- 
tion, persons with loss-of-income policies 
received $855 million in benefits from insur- 
ance companies to replace income lost 
through disability. 

Thus, a grand total of $6,329 million in 
health insurance benefits were distributed 
during 1961, up 11.3 percent over 1960, said 
the council. 

The HIC, a federation of eight insurance 
associations, said that based on early trends 
for 1962 it estimated that as of June 1, 1962, 
some 136 million persons had hospital ex- 
pense insurance, 126 million had surgical 
expense insurance, 94 million had regular 
medical expense insurance, 36 million had 
major medical expense insurance, and 43.5 
million were insured against loss of income, 
or had some other formal sick leave pay 
arrangement. 

The council said these figures also revealed 
the breadth of health insurance protection 
which Americans have. The organization 
said that as of June 1, 93 percent of persons 
with health insurance had both hospital and 
surgical expense insurance, and 69 percent 
had hospital, surgical and regular medical 
expense insurance, the last of which helps 
pay for doctor visits for nonsurgical care. 
Five years ago, the figures were, respectively, 
88 and 58 percent, said the council. 

COVERAGE DETAILS 

A breakdown of the number of persons 
with health insurance at the end of 1961, 
by type of coverage and type of insuring 
organization, is as follows: 

Hospital expense insurance was provided 
by insurance companies to 81,369,000 per- 
sons; by Blue Cross-Blue Shield and similar 
groups to 58,797,000, and by other health 
care plans to 5,675,000. After deducting per- 
sons protected by more than one type of in- 
suring organization, the council reported 
that 135,042,000 persons had hospital insur- 
ance, a 2.3 percent increase over the 131,962,- 
000 persons so covered at the end of 1960. 

Surgical expense insurance by insurance 
companies covered 78,861,000 persons; by 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and similar groups 
50,120,000, and by others 6,803,000. Allow- 
ing for duplication, 125,297,000 persons had 
surgical insurance, a 3.5 percent boost over 
the 121,045,000 persons of 1960. 

Regular medical expense insurance ac- 
counted for 46,190,000 persons through Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and similar groups; 44,- 
399,000 through insurance company pro- 
grams, and 7,007,000 through other plans for 
a total, eliminating duplications, of 92,633,- 
000 persons, a 5.8-percent climb over the 87,- 
541,000 persons in 1960. 
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Major medical expense insurance cover- 
age through insurance company programs 
increased 24,4 percent, from 27,448,000 to 34,- 
138,000 persons. Major medical insurance is 
designed to help absorb the cost of serious 
illnesses, and pays benefits up to $10,000, 
$15,000, or more for all areas of care pre- 
scribed by a physician. 

Loss of income found 32,055,000 persons 
covered by insurance company policies. The 
number of persons who work where there 
are formal sick leave arrangements brought 
the total figure to 43,055,000 persons, said 
the council. 


Mr. BENNETT. So much for health 
insurance, a vital part of the answer to 
the problem of how our aged population 
can, does, and will meet its health care 
costs. 

Let us not forget, in our feverish haste 
to pass radical, enduring, expansive leg- 
islation before the fall elections, that a 
number of well-established welfare pro- 
grams, both public and private, exist 
throughout the United States. It would 
be totally unrealistic to ignore these pro- 
grams designed to help the aged, and 
others in need, to obtain health and 
medical care. 

I shall not go into detail on these pro- 
grams, with which most Senators are 
no doubt familiar. Perhaps it is enough 
to say that they constitute a basic re- 
source for the needy aged, and that the 
individual taxpayer is already contribut- 
5 $ them at the community and State 
evel. 

At this point I should like to inter- 
polate that we must remember there are 
innumerable local institutional programs 
operated by churches, fraternal organi- 
zations, and others, that make their con- 
tribution to the solution of this problem, 

I ask Senators to consider, however, 
whether a Federal medical care program 
of the sort we must now consider would 
not cut across and conflict with these 
existing programs, leading to waste, in- 
efficiency, and confusion, and perhaps 
the abandonment of many programs 
which are now working satisfactorily and 
successfully. 

Communities have always been re- 
sponsible for their members. These local 
and State programs are the natural out- 
come of that assumption of responsibil- 
ity, and recognize an individual’s right 
to call upon his neighbors in time of need 
for the help he requires. 

What will happen to these locally ad- 
ministered, flexible plans under a Fed- 
eral program of the sort proposed by this 
administration? Can they be replaced 
by a master blueprint of health services, 
drafted in Washington and run from 
Washington, for the aged throughout the 
entire Nation? 

Here again is a virtue of our present 
law. Under Kerr-Mills, Federal assist- 
ance to the States in meeting the prob- 
lem is a valuable supplement to existing 
aid programs—not a means of short- 
circuiting them and blowing out the 
fuses. 


OUR PRESENT MEDICAL CARE SYSTEM 


At this stage, Mr. President, let us 
pause for a moment to consider the Na- 
tion’s present system of health and medi- 
cal care, for it is surely the world’s most 
unique. 
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It is unique because it operates in al- 
most total freedom of Government con- 
trols. 

This is not to say that government 
at all levels, from the local to the Fed- 
eral, does not perform many essential 
functions, Government does, and has, 
for many years. But the Nation’s com- 
plex of governmental medical programs 
reinforces rather than replaces our free 
system. It has been so designed. Not 
yet have we produced governmental 
straitjackets to constrain the practice 
of medicine. By way of contrast, gov- 
ernment exercises varying degrees of 
stringent control over the provision and 
financing of health care in most every 
other nation of the world. Further, 
these controls are not restricted to pro- 
grams which care for the indigent, but 
cover entire populations regardless of 
their need. 

Yet, we in the United States remain 
an exception. 

There are two schools of thought about 
this phenomenon. 

One concludes that the absence of 
governmental controls in medical care 
is proof in itself that our Nation lags 
behind the others. 

A second school of thought argues that 
we in the United States are wise to 
stay away from any sort of govern- 
mental programs developed abroad. 

I am a stanch believer in this second 
school of thought. I feel that the tan- 
gible results of our unique free system 
speak for themselves. 

In the United States, our health pro- 
fessions never cease their constant search 
for better methods of treatment, for more 
effective and powerful drugs, for more 
efficient techniques to use in the treat- 
ment of illness. 

WORLD’S BEST MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


I point, Mr. President, to our medical 
schools, which are recognized the world 
over as the best in existence. No longer 
do we send our young men and women 
abroad to study medicine. We teach 
them here, in what are recognized by 
authorities as the greatest medical 
schools extant. This is borne out by the 
increasing number of medical students 
from abroad who journey thousands of 
miles to study in the United States. 

Who matches us in research? Who 
matches us in the development of new 
operating techniques? Who matches 
our health plants? 

Clearly, we stand alone and unrivaled 
in the field of medical care. 

Yet this is not good enough for some 
Americans. At the very moment when 
American medicine is acknowledged to 
be the world’s best, these myopic peo- 
ple suggest that we try out the very sys- 
tems under which one foreign nation 
after. another slipped from a position of 
medical leadership. 

THE BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


It seems very much to the point, Mr. 
President, that we observe the lessons 
learned abroad and apply them to our 
lawmaking at home. Forget the relative 
merits or demerits of socialism for the 
moment, and let us view the British ex- 
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perience pragmatically; for it is recent, 
and, it seems to me, pertinent. 

The British Labour Party has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled “Members One 
of Another,” which is subtitled ““Labour’s 
Policy for Health.” On page 2 of that 
booklet, the following words appear: 

But in 8 years of Conservative rule, per- 
formance has not matched early promise. 

Nearly half a million people are waiting 
for hospital beds. 

Too many doctors’ surgeries are still grim 
and gloomy. 

Too many hospitals are still out of date 
and makeshift. 

The mental hospitals are overcrowded and 
dilapidated, and, despite gallant efforts of 
those in charge, are quite unsuitable for 
modern psychiatric care. 

The committees and staff of the service 
have been frustrated by endless administra- 
tive delays, and inevitably enthusiasm has 
been dimmed, 


I ask my colleagues to look around in 
their own communities and in the Na- 
tion’s Capital to see if this description 
of hospital and medical services applies 
in the United States as it does in Great 
Britain. At this point I cannot resist 
the temptation to refer to a family ex- 
perience. About 7 years ago my son was 
in Scotland and discovered that it was 
necessary to have an abdominal opera- 
tion. He went to the British Medical 
Service, as he was required to do, and 
was told that, since he was not about to 
die, they could not get him into the hos- 
pital for that operation for at least 6 
months. By that time no one knows 
what would have happened. I am afraid 
his American father telephoned him and 
said, Find a doctor in a private practice 
who will operate on you as soon as pos- 
sible, because obviously that is what you 
need.” 

I do not know how many people are 
in the same situation now that he was 
in at that time—forced to wait 6 months 
for an operation which in this country 
would be considered serious enough for 
immediate action. 

I ask Senators to remember that this 
is the Labour Party itself speaking about 
its own, dearly beloved creation, the 
National Health Service. 

It seems that all is not well with so- 
cialized medicine if this dreary little 
vignette is accurate—and who would 
know better than the British Labour 
Party? 

Let me refer the Senate now to an- 
other British spokesman, D. S. Lees, 
Ph. D., senior lecturer in economics at 
the University College of North Stafford- 
shire, and an expert on the British social 
services. Speaking before the Institute 
of Economic Affairs in London last Octo- 
ber, Professor Lees had a number of per- 
tinent observations to make on the 
British National Health Service. 

The good doctor’s comments are too 
long for me to read at this point, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


HEALTH THROUGH CHOICE 


In Britain, as in other Western societies, 
individual freedom of choice is a prime social 
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value. High priority is given to the right 
of individuals to spend (and save) their own 
incomes in their own way. This philosophy 
of freedom requires that governments should 
provide, through the compulsory payment 
of taxes, only those goods and services that 
cannot be provided through voluntary ex- 
change in the market. The classic examples 
are defense and justice, Further, it is 
generally accepted that competitive markets 
result in a more efficient solution than col- 
lective provision by government: consumer 
preferences are more closely satisfied and 
the cost is lower. Governments have a con- 
tinuing role to play in keeping markets free 
from restriction. If they do this, freedom 
and efficiency can go hand in hand. 

The British National Health Service is in 
conflict with both principles. Under it, medi- 
cal care is provided by the Government, 
virtually free of direct charge, with taxes 
meeting over 90 percent of the cost. The 
private medical sector is too small to gen- 
erate effective competition nor, as for most 
other commodities, is there competition from 
substitutes or from international trade. The 
NHS is thus a monopoly of a unique kind, 
operating without a market and without 
competition. This is a measure of the 
revolutionary change that took place in 1948, 
The sensitive link between consumer demand 
and the supply of medical care was broken. 
Competition was eliminated. Dispersion of 
power was transformed into extreme cen- 
tralization. The self-adjusting forces of the 
market were replaced by the single, over- 
riding decision of the Minister of Health. 

The NHS is also a monopoly buyer of 
the services of doctors and dentists, few of 
whom can earn adequate incomes in private 
practice. Before 1948, the bulk of medical 
incomes were determined by supply and 
demand in the market; since 1948, they have 
been determined by Ministerial decree. In- 
comes are settled by periodic bargaining be- 
tween the Minister and the professional as- 
sociations and here the Minister has an 
enormous advantage because the vast 
majority of doctors and dentists must sell 
their services to the NHS, or not at all, and 
this, coupled with the refusal of the medical 
professions to use strike action, gives the 
Minister dictatorial power. 

The same kind of power extends to the 
manufacturers of prescription drugs, all of 
whose domestic sales go to the NHS. Here 
again, the Minister holds most of the cards. 

This circle of governmental control is 
closed by the medical schools. These are 
attached to universities and are outside the 
NHS but the fact that universities rely for 
three-quarters of their income on public 
funds gives the Government close control 
over the intake of medical students and 
thus over the future supply of doctors and 
dentists. 

Thus under the National Health Service, it 
is the Government and the Government 
alone which decides how much medical care 
there shall be; which fixes the incomes of 
the medical profession; which sets the prices 
and profits of drug firms, and which deter- 
mines the future supply of medical skills. 

We are surely right on general grounds to 
suspect this extraordinary concentration of 
power. All would be well if governments 
always made the right decisions. If that 
were so, the collectivist viewpoint would be 
irresistible. But there is no such assur- 
ance and the mistakes of government are 
larger and more important in their conse- 
quences than those of private groups. In 
the British medical system, there is no dis- 
persion of decisionmaking power to prevent 
small mistakes becoming large catastrophies. 
The equilibrating forces of the market are 
missing. Nor is there competition to provide 
built-in guarantees against inefficiency or 
to stimulate sources of innovation and/or 
improvement, And while the consumer of 
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medical care has a wide freedom of choice 
among the supplies allowed by the Govern- 
ment, consumers as a whole are not free to 
choose to have a larger total supply in the 
future, should they so desire. 

It is a remarkable fact that the National 
Health Service had entered its second decade 
before it was subjected to an analysis in the 
light of these basic principles. Until then, 
it was assumed and frequently asserted, 
that the British system was the finest in 
the world and thought uncritically that the 
National Health Service was the only sen- 
sible way to arrange health affairs. One 
reason for this was a misconception of 
the state of British medical services in 
1939—a misconception which the study by 
Profession and Mrs. Jewkes, “The Genesis 
of the British National Health Service,” 
has gone far to redress. 

Another reason was the paternalistic as- 
sertion that, if people were left to their own 
devices, they would not purchase as much 
medical care as they ought to do, i.e; more 
medical care would be provided by the State 
than through the free market. The facts 
have turned out differently. In the United 
States and Switzerland, where people have 
free choice, a larger proportion of income is 
spent on medical care than in Britain and, 
further, expenditure has increased more 
rapidly in those countries over the past 10 
years. So, far from the NHS pushing 
health expenditure up, it has held it down. 

Thirdly, there was the notion that, if 
medical care was bought like other commodi- 
ties, “the rich” would have an unfair ad- 
vantage. Here again the evidence (supplied 
this time by Socialist writers) does not bear 
this out; it has been found that the middle- 
classes and not the poor” gained most from 
the introduction of the NHS. But even if 
the notion were correct, it does not justify 
nationalizing health services and supplying 
them free. The problem is one of the distri- 
bution of income and this can be dealt with 
by means of taxes and subsidies without any 
governmental intervention in the medical 
market. This is by far the most effective 
line of policy: there would be general agree- 
ment that nationalization was irrelevant to 
the problem. 

Allied to this was the demand for the 
abolition of the “financial barrier" between 
the patient and medical services so that 
every individual could have ready access to 
care irrespective of means. The most seduc- 
tive appeal of the NHS is that its services 
are free. In a fundamental sense, they are 
not free; they are paid for by the alternative 
use of resources foregone: doctors rather 
than teachers, hospitals rather than schools, 
medical equipment rather than motor cars. 
It is another of the dangers of the NHS 
that it creates the illusion of getting some- 
thing for nothing. But, that notwithstand- 
ing, the NHS does remove the financial 
anxiety from the users of medical services. 

However, to argue for the collective pro- 
vision of medical care of these grounds 18 
to commit two elementary errors. In the 
first place, most financial anxiety could be 
removed in a free medical market by a com- 
bination of private insurance and public 
grants for those in need. 

Secondly, the NHS achieves free health 
services only at the cost of abolishing the 
market in medical care and substituting cen- 
tralized control for it. It is easy enough to 
eliminate prices; it is far more difficult to 
ensure an increasing supply of improving 
medical services, and these are more likely 
to be achieved by discriminating consumers 
in a free market than by harassed poli- 
ticians in Government. 

The anxiety in Britain today is not finan- 
cial—it is about the availability and quality 
of care. Despite the claim in 1948 that only 
the vast resources of the State could put the 
war-scarred hospital system on its feet, only 
one new hospital has been built and strin- 
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gent restrictions on capital resources have 
left the British hospital system the most di- 
lapidated in the Western world. Doctors 
are now no better off (and some are worse 
off) than in 1939 and this depression of 
medical incomes in the context of growing 
prosperity is causing an increasing number 
of doctors to emigrate, mainly to the United 
States and Canada. Governmental refusal 
to expand the medical schools means that 
the output of doctors is now little higher 
than prewar, despite increased population 
and rising demand for service. An acute 
shortage of doctors is emerging and this 
will be intensified by early retirements in 
the next few years. Over half the junior 
posts in hospitals are now filled by doctors 
from Commonwealth countries (mainly In- 
dia and Pakistan) finishing their training: 
without them, the hospital system would 
break down. There is a growing shortage of 
nurses and midwives. Beds are unused 
through lack of staff and hospital waiting 
lists are lengthening rapidly. Casualty de- 
partments are in a parlous state. 

All this is clear from official reports and 
statistics. No one is in any doubt that the 
NHS is in a state of gathering crisis. The 
disagreement arises over the diagnosis. 
Many still hold that the NHS is the finest 
in the world” and that the troubles now be- 
setting it are incidental and can be corrected 
by enough will and resource on the part of 
government. I disagree profoundly with 
this view. My verdict would be that the 
crisis stems from the fundamental structure 
of the NHS itself and that wise policy would 
dismantle that structure and rebuild a free 
medical market in its place. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
closing words of Dr. Lees’ statement are 
particularly sad. Wise policy, he says, 
would dismantle the present structure 
and rebuild a free medical market in 
Great Britain in its place. I fear it is 
too late, however, and that the damage 
has been done. 

The furry young tiger cub brought 
home as a household pet has grown into 
a hungry, 600-pound, full-grown tiger; 
and he is no longer easy to deal with. 

MIGRATION OF BRITISH DOCTORS 


Meanwhile, British physicians are 
leaving by the hundreds to practice 
abroad—anywhere abroad where the 
heavy, deadening hand of government 
weighs less heavily on their shoulders. 

With characteristic British under- 
statement, Dr. John Seale, a consultant 
in medical economics and health serv- 
ices, writes in the British Medical 
Journal: 

The data indicate a mass migration of 
young British doctors in the last 15 years 
away from their native land on a scale 
hitherto unknown. A possible explanation 
of the phenomenon is that practice in the 
National Health Service is relatively un- 
attractive to young doctors economically, 
professionally, and idealistically. The great 
influx of doctors from India, Pakistan, and 
other countries to take junior hospital ap- 
pointments in the National Health Service 
does not mean that the service has perma- 
nent attractions for them. Most come to 
Britain to enhance their professional stand- 
ing and then return to thelr own country— 
few intend to remain in Britain permanently. 


At this point, Mr. President, I can an- 
ticipate what many of my distinguished 
colleagues might say. What has this 
got to do with the Anderson amend- 
ment?” they might ask. We are not 
talking about socializing medicine in the 
United States. We are simply discuss- 
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ing a modest plan for financing the 
health care of the aged under social 
security.” 

I feel sure my colleagues are in good 
faith when they say this. Yet, I have 
seen a number of remarks quoted in 
various publications which make me 
uneasy. I read in “New America,” the 
official publication of the Socialist 
Party-Social Democratic Federation, a 
statement by R. W. Tucker, chairman of 
the Socialist Party's committee on medi- 
cal economics. He was talking about 
the Forand bill, which was the fore- 
runner of the Anderson amendments. 
He said: 

Once the Forand bill is passed, this Na- 
tion will be provided with a mechanism for 
socialized medicine, capable of indefinite 
expansion in every direction until it includes 
the entire population. And it is already 
evident that there will be massive pressures 
in favor of such expansion. 


Mr. Tucker must be presumed, as a 
Socialist, to have expert knowledge of 
what a mechanism for socialized med- 
icine really is. 


FOOT-IN-THE-DOOR GOAL 


I remember that former Representa- 
tive Aime Forand said of his bill: 

If we can only break through and get our 
foot inside the door, then we can expand 
the program after that. 


I remember that Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers, said during hearings before the 
House Ways and Means Committee: 

It is no secret that the UAW is officially 
on record on backing a program of national 
health insurance, But even if we were 
against national health insurance, we would 
favor passage of the Forand bill. 


He went on: 

A strong case could be made that this 
bill should go much further into the range 
of care provided and the duration of its 
benefits. 


I remember that Ted Silvey, an AFL- 
CIO lobbyist said, We will come back 
for more and more—and more,” when 
asked what his organization would do if 
the Forand bill were passed. 

The Forand bill was not passed, of 
course. But it was succeeded by a 
milder version, the King-Anderson bill, 
and the proponents of the one are still 
the proponents of the other. We must 
now consider a variation on the same 
theme—the Anderson proposal. An in- 
nocuous sort of measure, on the face 
of it. 

Or is it? Can this be a younger, more 
harmless looking tiger cub? 

Something over a year ago my friend, 
the Senator from the great State of 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] was questioning 
Wilbur Cohen, the Assistant Secretary 
of HEW. He asked this question—and 
I quote from the record of the hearings 
of the Committee on Finance: 

If compulsory health insurance was ex- 
tended to everybody, the total payroll tax 
would be up to 19 or 20 percent. If it was 
a 20-percent rate, the self-employed rate 
would be 15 percent, With a $9,000 taxable 
wage base, the maximum tax on the em- 
ployee and employer would be $900 each, 
and the maximum tax on a self-employed 
person would be $1,350, if we do what you 
es gs today. plus what you advocated 
n zi 
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Do you feel that as much of that man’s 
earnings of $9,000 as a Federal tax source 
should be devoted to this one single pro- 
gram of social security as is available to help 
finance all other activities—the functions of 
the Government, the paying of the national 
debt, and the defense of our country? 


Mr. Cohen replied simply: 
Yes, I do, Senator. 


I believe this exchange is as thought- 
provoking as any I have heard in recent 
years. Mr. Cohen gazes untroubled at 
the distant vistas. He is not at all ap- 
palled at the prospect of a Federal pro- 
gram which would cost more than all 
other Government functions and ex- 
penditures combined, financed by a to- 
tal tax without any exemptions of 20 
percent on all earnings up to $9,000. 

I urge Senators to ponder this con- 
versation before they let any legisla- 
tive proposal get its foot inside the door. 
Bureaucrats are busy plotting for em- 
pires—and they will have them, too, if 
we allow it. In December 1960, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare had 64,847 employees. By April of 
this year, that number had risen to 
74,901, for an increase of 10,054 employ- 
ees in 16 months. 

Where do we go from here, Mr. Pres- 
ident? 

We now face the Anderson amend- 
ments. I have read them—twice. Ihave 
encountered similar proposed legislation 
in the Senate Finance Committee and 
may be presumed, therefore, to have a 
closer acquaintance with such proposals 
than some of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. But, I can only remark that the 
amendment’s sponsors were wise in rout- 
ing it directly to the Senate instead of 
following orderly procedure. Conceiva- 
bly, they hope to railroad this proposal 
past the Senate if they can work quickly 
enough. 

MACHINEGUN IN VIOLIN CASE 


But few Senators would vote “yea” on 
such a measure if they thought their 
way through it, phrase by phrase, sec- 
tion by section. For what we have here 
is a machinegun in a violin case, a bomb 
in a grandfather's clock. 

Perhaps some Senator has done more 
homework than I, and has somehow 
managed to read this amendment thor- 
oughly enough to understand it. I con- 
fess that portions of it baffle me com- 
pletely. Perhaps some Senators have 
had time to think through the far- 
reaching implications of this proposal by 
now. I confess that I would prefer more 
time for study. Perhaps some Senators 
feel that hearings on such a technical 
and complex measure are a waste of 
time. 

Perhaps it is on the old theory of “My 
mind is made up; don’t confuse me with 
the facts.” They might feel that our 
proper course is to pass this proposal be- 
fore it becomes an issue in the fall elec- 
tions. I wish that we, as Senators, could 
hear expert opinion from the people it 
would affect. 

I would think the testimony of physi- 
cians, hospital administrators, insurance 
experts, nurses, actuaries, and even tax- 
payers would be pertinent to our deci- 
sion. We are, unfortunately, unable to 
call these witnesses, because time is run- 
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ning out between now and the fall elec- 
tions. 

We must deal with a tax increase, of 
course. It would amount to 69 percent 
of the present rate for employers and 
employees and 68 percent of the present 
rate for the self-employed in the next 6 
years. 

A worker earning $4,800 today pays 
$150 a year in social security taxes. His 
employer pays the same amount. A self- 
employed person earning at least $4,800 
pays $225.60 a year. The social security 
tax is already scheduled to rise to $222 
each for employee and employer in 1968. 
To the self-employed person, that will 
mean a rise on schedule to $331.20, with- 
out adding the medical benefits. 

By 1968, the combined employer-em- 
ployee tax will reach 9½ percent while 
the tax on the self-employed will rise to 
6%o percent. Add medical care to these 
retirement benefits—a mere quarter of 
1 percent for employer and employee— 
and the difference seems trifling. But 
increase the wage base from $4,800 to 
$5,200, together with the additional 
amount required to pay for old-age ben- 
efits, and both employer and employee 
will be paying $253.50 each by 1968, with 
the self-employed person paying $379.60, 
compared with the present amounts of 
$150 for the employer and the employee, 
and $225.60 for the self-employed. 

It hardly seems to me, Mr. President, 
that a tax increase of these proportions 
is an unimportant thing—particularly 
when it is to be used to pay for service 
benefits instead of cash benefits. That 
change of approach alone sets a prece- 
dent which deserves examination. What 
happened to the concept of using social 
security benefits as a floor of protection? 
Must we now cover our floor with an 
Oriental carpet? 

GROWTH OF SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


The time is rapidly approaching when 
many of this Nation’s wage earners will 
be paying a higher social security tax 
than a Federal income tax. By 1968, 
under the proposed plan, the total social 
security tax for a self-employed man 
who earns $4,000 a year and has three 
dependents will be $292. The same man 
would pay only $245 in income taxes at 
the present rates. 

Implicit in the amendments, therefore, 
is a drastic reorganization of our tax 
structure, with increasing burdens to be 
borne by those least able to afford it. 
For as I pointed out before, some 40 per- 
cent of the national income will make no 
contribution to this financing plan 
whatsoever, based upon a social security 
payroll tax. Are Senators prepared to 
go along with so important a revision in 
our taxing system without thorough 
study? 

How sound are the actuarial studies 
on which the Anderson amendments base 
the tax increase and collections? I do 
not pretend to know, Mr. President, not 
having been given time to find out, nor 
has the Committee on Finance been given 
time to find out. 

I can say, however, that the Forand 
bill would have cost an identical amount, 
according to its sponsors, for different 
benefits. č 
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And I can say that the King-Anderson 
bill would have cost the same amount, 
with different benefits. 

Does the Anderson amendment tailor 
its benefits to the amount of the tax in- 
crease? Or does it tailor the tax in- 
crease to the benefits it will provide? 
Are the benefits the amendment pro- 
poses the proper benefits for our aged 
population, assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that they are needed at all? 
And if these are the proper benefits, in 
ideal balance in terms of health and ex- 
penditure, what is the sponsors’ author- 
ity of believing so? 

Will this single tax increase be suffi- 
cient to cover the benefits promised? I 
remember the King-Anderson bill of last 
year, which called for an increase of one- 
half percent on employer and employee 
and an increase in the tax base from 
$4,800 to $5,000. Between the time the 
bill was introduced and the time hearings 
were held in the House Ways and Means 
Committee, that tax increase had al- 
ready gone out of date. Said the So- 
cial Security Administration’s Chief Ac- 
tuary, Mr. Robert J. Myers: 

We're sorry that tax increase won't quite 
do it. Wed better raise the tax base an- 
other couple of hundred dollars, 


There is also the fact that one of 
HEW’s top researchers reported that the 
HEW cost estimates for the King-Ander- 
son bill were about one-fourth of the 
probable costs. I am informed that this 
researcher’s speech was canceled and 
his full report never issued, but that 
HEW was never able to stop the circula- 
tion of an abstract of it. 

WHAT WOULD THE BILL COVER? 


Thus I feel that we have a right to find 
out on what basis this tax increase was 
figured. How did the actuaries deter- 
mine the cost of hospital care, for in- 
stance? Will not the cost of hospital 
care continue to rise, as all the authori- 
ties say it will? The amendment will 
cover diagnostic tests, but what diag- 
nostic tests is it talking about? Blood 
tests? Cancer tests? The GI series? 
The answer to those questions surely af- 
fects the cost of this Benefit, but the 
amendment offers no enlightenment. 

The amendment provides some sort 
of insurance option for the beneficiary, 
but as it is probable that no insurance 
policy extent embraces precisely the 
benefit pattern called for, I cannot help 
wondering whether the insurance op- 
tion is really an option at all. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
authors of the amendment are still 
wrestling with the language of that sec- 
tion, which relates to insurance options, 
and when the bill actually comes before 
the Senate the language may be 
changed. Such changes may be made 
as the whole amendment was written 
without the opportunity for committee 
study. 

Certainly I see no mention of the 
word “premium” in any part of the An- 
derson amendment. From this I can 
only conclude that none are involved. I 
hazard the theory that rather than re- 
ceiving premium payments for the in- 
dividuals it insures, the insurance car- 
rier would simply be reimbursed for the 
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amounts it pays to the providers of serv- 
ices for the authorized benefits. 

In other words, the carrier would 
merely be acting as a middleman, or 
fiscal agent. However, I have been told 
that the Senator from New York’s [Mr, 
Javits] proposed amendment to the An- 
derson amendment will presumably 
rectify this. 

I cannot speak with any detailed 
knowledge, however, on any particular of 
the bill. I have heard it said that the 
King-Anderson bill is the least under- 
stood piece of legislation in the current 
Congress, I dispute this, The Anderson 
amendment will, I predict, succeed to 
that title. For at least the House Ways 
and Means Committee held hearings on 
the King-Anderson bill, and some of us 
have had an opportunity to scan the 
record of testimony. 


A FEW QUESTIONS 


I ask, however, that I be allowed to 
pose just a few of the questions which 
should be answered as factually as pos- 
sible before the Senate acts on the 
Anderson amendment. I ask these 
questions because we have not been given 
time to develop the answers through 
committee hearings, and because I feel 
the answers are of major importance. 

Despite the disclaimers, will the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
be given the power to regulate the Na- 
tion’s hospitals and some of its nursing 
homes? 

Does the nursing home care covered 
in the amendment amount to as much 
as 5 or 10 percent of the nursing home 
care available? 

Can it really be said that this measure 
would not affect the patient’s freedom 
of choice—of hospital or doctor? 

Would its passage lead to overuse of 
our hospitals? 

Would this in turn lead to overcrowd- 
ing of our hospitals? 

What would this amendment do to the 
quality of medical care? 

Is passage of such legislation neces- 
sary in the first place? 

Is there indeed across-the-board need 
for health services among our aged? Is 
the health of our older population as bad 
as the amendment’s proponents tell us? 
And are our aged in the straitened cir- 
cumstances they are pictured to be? 

On what basis have costs been figured? 
‘Will those costs increase? 

Can the social security system with- 
stand the added burden of a program to 
change the present pattern and setup 
and to provide services instead of cash 
benefits? 

Is it wise to set such a precedent? 

Do the services, which are estimated 
to provide less than 25 percent of an 
older person’s health needs, have a pre- 
dictable cost in the first place? 

What would passage of such a meas- 
ure do to private health insurance and 
other prepayment mechanisms? 

What are the moral byproducts of 
such a bill when measured in terms of 
the decline, and perhaps the demise, of 
voluntary efforts at the community level? 

Is it wise to provide benefits to mil- 
lions of people who are capable of meet- 
ing their own health care problems, and 
who are doing so now? 
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Is it sound thinking to base a Govern- 
ment program on age instead of need? 

What effect would passage have on the 
traditional Judeo-Christian teachings of 
individual and family responsibility? 

I pause at this point to return to the 
comment that I made earlier. Based 
upon a study made by the U.S. News & 
World Report, those who think that by 
adopting the proposed program they 
would prepay the medical care benefits 
for their own retirement are being sadly 
misled. Whether they realize it or not, 
children would have to take care of their 
parents, only they would not do so di- 
rectly on a personal basis. They would 
do it by paying for medical care a gen- 
eration late. 

What is to be gained by eliminating 
the States’ historical responsibility in a 
vital area of government, and by further 
diminishing the States’ authority? 

What pressures will develop to expand 
and enlarge the benefits and coverage of 
the bill? 

Would not the Anderson amendment, 
by reason of its very inequities, require 
broadening? 

If costs cannot be controlled, would 
services be curtailed? 

These and other questions occur to 
me, Mr. President. I hope they will be 
answered in the course of this debate, 
as limited as that will be in view of our 
obligation to settle this matter before 
it becomes an issue in the fall election, 
in view of the fact that we now have a 
limitation of time which has been agreed 
to by the Senate. 

POLITICS BEFORE PUBLIC WELFARE 

For myself, however, one puzzling 
question remains: 

Why this unseemly haste when our 
aged population will receive no benefits 
under the program until January 1, 1964? 
I suppose the answer to this must be the 
unsatisfactory reply that we must vote 
on this amendment before it becomes an 
issue in the fall elections. 

Meanwhile, however, the amendment 
has been cynically tacked on to the wel- 
fare bill, upon which millions of Ameri- 
cans are depending for help. 

Passage of the welfare bill will there- 
fore be delayed, Mr. President. 

Perhaps that delay will also become an 
issue in the fall election. 

And now, Mr. President, I would like 
finally to take up the question of the 
method in which this amendment by- 
passes the traditional committee sys- 
tem of the Senate. To me that is the 
one unanswerable argument against con- 
sideration of the measure at the present 
time, and under the present situation 
here on the floor of the Senate. 

First, let me say that I think the ad- 
ministration's attempt to bypass the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on this legisla- 
tion is just one more example of an 
alarming trend within the present ad- 
ministration of either circumventing 
Congress or circumventing the normal 
congressional procedures, In its effort 
to obtain back-door financing for major 
programs, in its move earlier this year to 
get the Urban Affairs Department bill 
out of committee before the committee 
had finished its work, in its effort to 
transfer all power over international 
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trade from Congress to the executive 
branch, this trend has been obvious. 
Earlier this year Congress indicated its 
unwillingness to surrender its traditional 
processes to the President in the name 
of expediency; I hope we will do the same 
in the case of the bill now before us, and 
that even these Senators who might fa- 
vor the bill in principle, if it had been 
worked out with due deliberation by a 
Senate committee, will vote against it 
for procedural reasons out of respect for 
the Senate's traditional mode of oper- 
ations. 

Let me emphasize that what I am anx- 
ious to protect here is not merely a 
meaningless tradition. There is a very 
sound reason for the tradition of com- 
mittee consideration of technical bills, 
as every Member of this body knows. 

We have no better example of this than 
the tax bill which has been before the 
Committee on Finance since early April, 
and on which we are still working in 
committee. 

Only one who has sat through hun- 
dreds of hours of testimony on social se- 
curity bills can appreciate how complex 
such legislation of necessity must be. 
During the hearings on legislation such 
as this, questions inevitably arise which 
require further research, further study 
by the staff, further investigation by the 
administration. To consider such legis- 
lation on the floor without the benefit of 
committee consideration is folly. 

Since its inception, the committee sys- 
tem in the Senate has functioned to the 
benefit of the Nation. It has reduced, if 
it has not eliminated, error. Are we to 
junk the Senate’s time-honored proce- 
dure everytime we are urged to hasty ac- 
tion by an administration concerned 
more with political profit than with 
sound laws? I submit, Mr. President, 
that we cannot afford to do so. 

Yet we are being asked to leap before 
looking, to vote before knowing the facts 
of a matter which has far-reaching im- 
portance to the destinies of every Amer- 
ican, a matter which has had no study 
by any committee. 

COMPLEXITY OF BILL 


The pending bill, H.R. 10606, is a good 
example of just how complex social se- 
curity legislation can be. The measure, 
which is 102 pages long, would amend 
four titles contained in the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Originally introduced as H.R. 
10032 by the administration, the bill was 
subject to 3 full days of hearings—morn- 
ings and afternoons—by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Forty-seven witnesses, familiar with 
various aspects of the proposal, appeared 
before the committee to deliver their ex- 
pert testimony. In addition, 113 others 
submitted statements on the bill. 

Having weighed these arguments pro 
and con, the House Ways and Means 
Committee amended the original bill so 
drastically that a new bill, H.R. 10606, 
was reported out and sent to the floor. 

As is the custom, the Committee re- 
port explained in detail exactly what 
each provision of H.R. 10606 would do. 
Ample time was then given to each 
Member of the House to study the Com- 
mittee report and the 697 pages of the 
printed hearing. 
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However, as is the custom in the House, 
the legislation was considered under a 
closed rule because of its technical na- 
ture, and after 4 hours of debate was 
passed by a vote of 319 to 69. 

During the debate, a number of Mem- 
bers of the House indicated their regret 
that amendments could not be offered. 

When the bill, now 81 pages long, was 
referred to the Finance Committee, it 
received 4 more full days of hearings, 
morning and afternoon. Thirty-six wit- 
nesses appeared before the committee. 
Fifty-six additional statements were 
filed with the committee. 

And after due consideration of all the 
arguments presented, the Finance Com- 
mittee reported the bill with a number 
of important amendments. 

WELFARE BILL NOW IMPROVED 

The welfare bill has now been refined, 
and I think improved. It has thus far 
gone through two searching studies and 
a House debate prior to its consideration 
by the Senate. 

If enacted, it will help many of our 
citizens who are in need of help. 

In addition to providing increases in 
cash benefits, the bill continues the in- 
creased Federal participation in medical 
care costs incurred by those receiving 
old age assistance—a participation pro- 
vided by Public Law 87-31, enacted a 
little over a year ago. Further, the bill 
continues the increased Federal par- 
ticipation in medical care costs incurred 
by those participating in the medical 
assistance for the aged program, which 
authorizes liberal Federal contributions 
to the States to provide medical care for 
those of the aged who, while able to meet 
the cost of everyday living, may have 
difficulty in meeting some of their med- 
ical expenses. This law, as the Senators 
will recall, was enacted late in 1960. 

My point, Mr. President, is this: 

Complicated legislation can only be 
understood, changed, improved, and 
properly refined when the responsible 
committees of Congress subject it to 
hearings. 

In this case, H.R. 10606 comes before 
the Senate after such hearings. Its sub- 
stance has been altered, its provisions 
have been weighed, its implications and 
ramifications have been duly explored 
by those committee members entrusted 
with that responsibility. And this is as 
it should be. The Senate can now con- 
sider the endproduct of these delibera- 
tions in depth in full confidence that the 
measure before them has been subjected 
to the closest possible scrutiny before- 
hand. 

Let me contrast now a departure from 
that orderly procedure. 

If the entire social security law can 
be characterized as complex and tech- 
nical, and it can, there is no question 
whatsoever that title II, the Old Age and 
Survivors Disability Insurance programs, 
is its most complicated part. 

The King-Anderson bill involves 
amendments to that program. As the 
Senators know, this bill would provide 
certain hospital and nursing home bene- 
fits, plus a few other health services, to 
those persons 65 years of age or over who 
are eligible for OASDI coverage. 

To call this bill “controversial” is to 
utter the understatement of the year. 
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Perhaps “embattled” would be a better 
word, for the proponents and opponents 
of this type of legislation have argued 
it in and out of the Nation’s press, on 
television and radio, in speech and de- 
bate, on editorial pages and in town 
meetings, in magazines and over the 
backyard fence, ever since former Rep- 
resentative Aime Forand first threw its 
predecessor, H.R. 4700, into the legis- 
lative hopper. 

The bill’s power to evoke heated con- 
troversy is a byproduct of its far-reach- 
ing importance—an importance recog- 
nized at first glance by tens of millions 
of Americans. However, the sparks of 
controversy have been deliberately 
fanned into flame by the leaders of 
labor and their allies within the admin- 
istration—this, in my opinion, in the 
hope that public pressures will force the 
Congress to legislate on the basis of 
emotion rather than reason. 

RECORD OF FORAND BILL 


Thus far, the Congress has remained 
firm. The Forand bill—similar to H.R. 
4222, in that it too sought to provide 
health care services to OASDI recipients 
through the social security financing 
mechanism—was given 5 days of hear- 
ings in 1959 by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The committee then 
voted, by an overwhelming majority, to 
retain the bill in committee. 

The Senate Finance Committee also 
conducted hearings on the Forand bill 
and voted to hold the measure in com- 
mittee. Despite this, an attempt was 
made—as the Senators remember—to 
amend the Kerr-Mills proposal by tack- 
ing on the Forand bill. This effort, 
sponsored by Senator ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, and the then Senator but now 
President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy, was defeated also. 

However, Mr. President, aside from 
the Senate Finance hearings on the 
Forand bill, our committee has held no 
hearings on the legislation which suc- 
ceeded it—H.R. 4222. 

It has not done so for the good and 
sufficient reason that action on the bill 
is still being considered by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Is it suggested, Mr. President, that the 
Senate Finance Committee has thereby 
been derelict in its duties? I can assure 
the Senators that this is not the case. I 
cannot remember when the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has been busier than 
it has this year. We have held hearings 
on the President’s new tax bill; the pub- 
lic welfare bill now before us; two tax 
extension bills; the debt limit bill; the 
sugar bill; and the extension of the Re- 
negotiation Act. 

I do not think that the Senate Finance 
Committee can be accused of dilatory 
behavior in the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities; nor do I think that my friend, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia, need apologize for his own or 
his committee’s application of maximum 
effort. 

Yet, as I have pointed out, the Senate 
Finance Committee has given no consid- 
eration to H.R. 4222. Recognizing the 
need to proceed in an orderly fashion, 
the committee earlier this year voted 10 
to 7—not on the merits of the bill, but 
on the procedure involved—to delay con- 
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sideration of the King-Anderson bill un- 
til the House had had the opportunity 
of taking action. Thus, not one word 
of testimony from the public has yet 


egislation. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Iyield. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not true that the 
Committee on Finance included in its ac- 
tion a definite statement of its purpose to 
conduct hearings on this measure as soon 
as it had come from the House to the 
Senate, in the event it did so? 

Mr. BENNETT. The memory of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
who is the ranking majority member of 
the Committee on Finance, is eminently 
correct. The committee, by its vote, 
pledged itself to hold hearings on this 
proposal when it was constitutionally 
proper for it to take such action. 

Mr. KERR. Has the Senator from 
Utah analyzed the amendment which is 
before the Senate to determine the ex- 
tent to which it is a revenue-raising 
measure? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is obviously a reve- 
nue-raising measure, because it would 
add to the social security tax an amount 
of at least one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that if the measure were passed, 
it would increase the taxes collected 
under the social security program ap- 
proximately $810 million in 1963; more 
than $2 billion in 1964; and then an in- 
creasing amount each year thereafter? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah, earlier in his statement, covered 
that field in terms of percentages and the 
cost per person participating in the sys- 
tem, but had not used the particular 
figures supplied by the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma. I appreciate having them in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. KERR. So the measure would be 
not only a revenue-raising measure but, 
so far as the Senator from Oklahoma is 
concerned, it would be a measure in- 
tended to raise more new revenue than 
any other tax measure that I know of 
which has been passed in some years. 

Mr. BENNETT. This is true; and it is 
interesting to comment, in passing, that 
we should be asked in this bill to in- 
crease the take from the individual tax- 
payer at a time when the President of the 
United States is suggesting that in- 
dividual taxes must be reduced in order 
to get the economy moving again. 

Mr. KERR. The remark of the Sena- 
tor from Utah is very appropriate, and, 
I think, of partciular significance in view 
of the fact that one of the authors of 
the amendment has been making a num- 
ber of public statements to the effect that 
it was a matter of great concern and, in 
his opinion, perhaps of necessity, that 
Congress take action to reduce taxes, 
while, so far as I know, he has proposed 
no legislation to reduce taxes but is vig- 
orously sponsoring a measure which pro- 
vides for the increase of taxes by a mini- 
mum of $2 billion a year beginning in 
1964. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is true. He is 
probably obeying the Biblical injunction 
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not to let his right hand know what his 
left hand doeth. But the net effect upon 
the taxpayer would be to destroy any 
value of any tax cut of a similar size 
that may come before the Senate in the 
next few months, and for which there 
are very vocal proponents. 

Mr. KERR. Certainly the group who 
would be affected by this measure—that 
is, the group who would be required to 
pay the taxes called for by the measure— 
would individually suffer the effects of a 
more substantial increase in the amount 
of taxes they would have to pay than 
they would benefit under any provision 
that has yet been suggested for a tax 
reduction. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the impres- 
sion of the Senator from Utah. I should 
like to reemphasize that if the argument 
is made that the social security tax is 
for the benefit of the future, and there- 
fore has a moral justification, it is still 
a tax that has to be paid out now and 
will have an effect upon the individual 
taxpayer, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
has well said. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Utah. I congratulate him upon the 
statement he has made, because it is 
very lucid, appropriate, and accurate, 
one which I believe to be of great sig- 
nificance. I exnress my appreciation to 
the Senator for the work which has gone 
into the preparation of the statement 
and for his effort in making it. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for those words of approval and 
approbation. 

As I have already said, the Committee 
on Finance has given no consideration 
to the House bill or to the King-Ander- 
son amendment. Earlier this year, the 
Committee on Finance voted, 10 to 7— 
not on the merits of the bill, but on the 
procedure involved—to delay the con- 
sideration of the King-Anderson bill un- 
til the House had had an opportunity 
to take action. Thus, not one word of 
testimony from the public has as yet 
been taken on the administration's pro- 
posal by the Committee on Finance, 
which is charged by the rules of the Sen- 
ate with the responsibility for dealing 
with this sort of proposed legislation. 

We must now cope, the administra- 
tion suggests, with a radically amended 
variation of H.R. 4222, without benefit 
of committee study. We are asked to 
legislate in haste regardless of whether 
this entails repenting at leisure. 

LEGISLATION NOT STUDIED BY SENATORS 


I find it inconceivable, Mr. President, 
that the Senate of the United States 
should be asked to pass legislation which 
few—if any—of its Members had seen 
prior to July 2, 1962—only 8 days ago. 

Personally, I take it as an affront to a 
committee that has worked long and 
hard on major portions of the adminis- 
tration’s program; and to one of the 
hardest-working members of the com- 
mittee—its chairman, the Honorable 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia. 

To my mind, this challenge to the com- 
mittee system is justification enough to 
vote down this amendment. 

I ask the sponsors of this proposal 
whether they now consider themselves 
an ad hoc committee of the Senate, em- 
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powered by this body to bypass the 
Finance Committee when, as, and if it 
suits the demands of political expedi- 
ency. 

Let there be no doubt on one thing, 
Mr. President: 

This amendment has been drafted and 
is being handled in this way with the de- 
liberate intention of winning votes. 

CONGLOMERATE OF PROPOSALS 


I regret that I have not had sufficient 
time to study this proposal—the Ander- 
son amendment—in minute detail. But 
I have not. Neither have its sponsors. 
Neither has any other Member of the 
Senate. 

I have, however, reviewed the amend- 
ment to the degree possible since its 
introduction, and I can tell the Senators 
this: 

The amendment seeks to be all things 
to all men, and succeeds in being a 
jerry-built conglomerate of proposals 
glued together with the single purpose of 
promising something for everyone. A 
more cynical, a more frivolous, a more 
irresponsible effort to stampede the 
Senate into precipitous action has never 
been encountered, and it is a pity that 
we are now compelled to spend our 
time—time which could be used to much 
better advantage—time which should 
have been spent in committee—in the 
consideration of such a legislative mon- 
strosity. 

I say to the administration that if 
they want a law rather than a campaign 
issue, let them follow the regular pro- 
cedure for making the law. Let them 
follow the Constitution and the law of 
the land, which give the House of Rep- 
resentatives the power to initiate this 
kind of legislation. Let them use the 
appropriate committees of Congress in 
order that the public be heard. Let the 
administration recall that it is the ex- 
ecutive’s responsibility to propose laws 
to the Congress but the responsibility 
of Congress to the people of this Nation 
to draft the laws thoughtfully, to the 
best of its ability, and with the people's 
freedoms and best interests in mind. 

If we follow that course, Mr. President, 
we will vote down the hastily prepared 
and hastily considered Anderson amend- 
ment, and will consider this legislation 
in the deliberate and careful manner in 
which such important legislation should 
be considered. 

I urge the Senate to defeat the An- 
derson amendment. 

EXHIBIT I 
THE UNTOLD STORY OF Your SOCIAL SECURITY 

This is to be the untold story of your 
social security. It concerns the pension to 
which you are entitled in retirement, or if 
disabled, and to payments to your survivors 
in event of death. 

Social security is a vast system. Old age 
and surviyors insurance alone in this year 
will involve benefit payments of more than 
$13.2 billion. And the total is to grow 
steadily over the years ahead. 

In 4 of the last 5 years, payments to per- 
sons drawing benefits have been exceeding 
income from payroli taxes. Some alarm has 
been expressed about this deficit between 
outgo from the social security reserve fund 
and income into the fund. 

That, however, is not the story to be told. 

Payroll taxes rose on January 1. They go 
up again on next January 1. Money flowing 
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into the reserve fund, as a result, once again 
will begin to total more than money flowing 
out. Fears about the safety of the fund 
will subside. 

A fact—and questions: A hard and little- 
understood fact, however, will remain to 
raise questions. 

The fact is this: Benefits promised to 
people now covered by old age and survivors 
insurance total an estimated $624 billion. 
Reserves now on hand total around $22 bil- 
lion. Taxes to be paid by people now covered 
by social security to support pensions are to 
be an estimated $282 billion. 

That leaves $320 billion in benefits to 
present “policy holders” to be paid by some- 
one else. Who will that be? 

The answer, in simple terms, is that this 
deficit, if it is to be paid, will have to be 
paid by future workers at tax rates now in 
the law. Otherwise, persons now in the 
pension system would have to pay sharply 
higher taxes. 

Pension bargains for people of the present 
are to become pension burdens for workers 
of the future. 

These workers of the future will pay sub- 
stantially higher taxes on their earnings— 
taxes earmarked for social security. They 
will work over a longer span of life, paying 
higher taxes all the way, in order that the 
68 million others now covered by social 
security can enjoy pensions and other prom- 
ised benefits. 

One more windfall: It now is proposed 
that hospital insurance for retired persons 
be added to the social security system. Once 
again, if this type of insurance is added, 
older people will get a bargain. Those re- 
tired when the plan would take effect would 
become entitled, at no cost, to hospital and 
nursing care valued at thousands of dollars. 

Here would be a windfall for persons now 
retired and those who will retire in years 
shortly after the plan takes effect. 

The tab for the cost would be picked up— 
as it is being picked up for old age and sur- 
vivors insurance—by employers and by those 
who go on working. In the end the cost 
would fall on employers and on generations 
not yet working. 

In a word: social security programs, to 
date, represent a gigantic bargain for persons 
retired, soon to be retired, or fairly well 
along in years. 

For relatively small payments these people 
are assured of an income on retirement. 
Men are assured that, when they die, their 
wives will go on getting an income. There is 
further assurance that minor children will 
get checks in event of the man’s death. A 
binding promise is made of a monthly check 
in event of total disability. 

Once the hospital-care program is in the 
law, pressure will grow to cover hospital costs 
for all persons covered by social security, 
whether working or retired. The final step 
might possibly be to cover doctor bills as 
well. 

Idea—pay later: In each case, planning 
rests on the idea that future generations 
will get and pay much of the bill for those 
who are getting, or stand to get, the bargains 
of the present. 

All of this is part of the strong trend 
toward special advantages for older people 
at the expense of the Nation’s younger 
people. 

Young people with children to educave, 
with a house to furnish and pay for, with 
saving to do if there is to be any venturing, 
with insurance payments to make, get few 
favors. Payroll taxes, increased eight times in 
the past 13 years, will be increased three 
more times for old age and survivors insur- 
ance. Hospital insurance would mean 
another tax. Then, at some point, there will 
be unpaid bills from social security promises 
to meet. 

Old people, all of the time, are getting 
more and more advantages. People age 65 
and older get a double exemption on per- 
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sonal income tax. If retired, they get a 
special retirement credit against Income tax. 
The social security pension—for which they 
paid little—bears no tax. All their bills for 
medical and hospital care are deductible for 
income tax purposes. 

All of this raises the question whether 
young people with more votes than old peo- 
ple will go on giving the breaks to the elderly. 

For young alternatives: Two courses would 
be open to them if ever they wanted to get 
out from under what is to be a growing bur- 
den, 

1. Inflation of prices can be accepted while 
a determined effort is made to keep individ- 
ual pension benefits from rising. In this 
way, infiation could be used to reduce the 
pension burden, since pensions would repre- 
sent a smaller part of an inflated national in- 
come, 

2. Taxes could be used to take away some 
of the advantages enjoyed by retired persons, 
One tax “reform” now under study calls for 
taxation of social security income. There is 
some pressure to end many other special de- 
ductions extended to older people, 

However, experience in the United States 
and Europe indicates that old people will go 
on getting their bargains and young people 
will continue to bear their rising burdens. 
In Europe there is a strong trend toward 
shifting to employers a larger and larger 
part of the social security burden. 

The generous attitude of young people is 
attributed to two factors. 

One of these factors is the realization that 
sometime they, too, will be old and will want 
some favors. 

The other factor is that the young people 
see social security as a means of spreading 
the risk that comes from being forced at 
some point, for most, to care for their own 
parents. 

As it’s done abroad: To fill out the untold 
story of social security. U.S: News & World 
Report asked its staff members in Europe 
to explain how those countries—with long 
experience—have met the rising burden of 
welfare programs. 

West Germany: The idea of national pen- 
sion plans got its start in Germany. Two 
world wars, ending in two defeats and de- 
struction of currency, destroyed the pension 
systems. Yet each time these systems have 
come back stronger than ever. 

To finance old-age pensions, employers 
and employees each contribute 7 percent of 
the gross wage. For health insurance they 
each contribute an added 48 percent. An 
added 0.7 percent goes for sick pay, special 
leaves, family allowances. On top of it all, 
employers contribute an average of 16 per- 
cent for other fringe benefits. Payroll ad- 
ditions for social security amount, overall, to 
approximately 45 percent. 

Benefit payments in recent years have 
been adjusted to compensate for price rises. 
Young people do not appear to object to the 
burden they carry. 

Great Britain: Welfare costs now account 
for more than a third of all government 
spending. Workers covered by welfare pro- 
grams and their employers pay special taxes 
that pay less than half of welfare costs. In 
the case of health insurance, three out of 
every four dollars come from general taxes. 

Government subsidizes the whole welfare 
program, and political pressure is constantly 
on the side of larger benefits. There is pres- 
sure to cut down defense spending so wel- 
fare can expand. 

Sweden: A 6-percent sales tax was intro- 
duced in Sweden 2 years ago to help meet 
the sk costs of welfare. Social 
security benefits now account for 15 percent 
of national income, compared with 7 percent 
before World War IT. 

In 1960, goverment, central and local, car- 
ried 69 percent of welfare expenses, workers 
20 percent, and employers 11 percent. Now 
the pressure is to increase the employers’ 
burden, 
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France: Social welfare in France extends 
from maternity grants, family allowances, 
rent allowances, and hospitalization to old- 
age pensions and death benefits. The ex- 
pense falls mainly on employers, who pay 
about 30 percent on their payrolls. The 
employee contributes about 6 percent on 
maximum pay of $1,920 a year. 

Italy: Social security in Italy includes old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, maternity benefits, family 
allowances, and some subsidized housing. 
The Government contributes 25 percent to 
the retirement pension fund. 

Employers’ contributions amount to a tax 
of about 50 percent of payrolls. Workers 
contribute approximately 11 percent of their 
earnings. 

In Western Europe as a whole, social se- 
curity benefits now approximate 15 percent 
of national incomes. The range, according 
to official figures, is 12.6 percent in the Neth- 
erlands to 16.4 percent in France. 

The trend in Europe is toward more and 
more social services, with heavier and heav- 
ier taxes on employers, plus larger contribu- 
tions by the Government out of general reve- 
nues, This suggests that, in the United 
States, as the years go on, the Government, 
too, will be called upon to support the pen- 
sion fund in addition to the payroll taxes 
that now are scheduled. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Was the Senator in the 
Chamber the other day when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], one of the cosponsors of 
the amendment, and the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
were discussing one provision of the 
amendment and made it quite clear, 
with reference to section 1716, beginning 
on page 45, that the sponsors of the 
amendment had agreed in principle 
upon what the language of the amend- 
ment should be, but were still discussing 
among themselves the question as to 
what the language should consist of and 
provide if and when it were voted upon? 

Mr. BENNETT. I was not then on 
the floor, and did not hear that debate. 
This is a process which may be safe in 
committee, up to a certain point; but 
after we discuss proposed legislation in 
principle on the floor of the Senate and 
after the Senate finally votes on it, there 
is no time, later, to correct the language, 
except in conference; and inasmuch as 
this bill has the unique distinction of 
having originated in the Senate, there 
is no assurance that it will go to a con- 
ference. I understand that some Sena- 
tors who are joining in support of this 
measure are still considering changes 
in the language of their own amend- 
ment—changes which probably will be 
offered to us from time to time, as the 
debate continues. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator’s remarks 
are very appropriate. In fact, when one 
of the proponents was discussing the 
amendment, he was asked how many 
persons would be affected by it; and he 
had to have considerable consultation 
with a member of the staff before he was 
able to determine whether 2½ or 17 mil- 
lion persons would be affected by it— 
all of which would seem to indicate a 
real necessity for the Senate to have an 
opportunity to have one of its commit- 
tees learn who would be affected by it 
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and what language it would contain, be- 
fore the Senate takes final action on it. 

Mr. BENNETT. It seems to me that 
this may be one of the bills with attrac- 
tive titles, and the proponents are 
anxious to have the bill passed on the 
basis of the attractiveness of its title, 
and are not too much concerned about 
the details of the bill itself. 

Mr. KERR. No doubt the Senator is 
aware of the fact that approximately 75 
pages of legislative matter are involved 
in the amendment, as it was submitted; 
and, furthermore, in view of the remarks 
by the sponsors, it seems likely that many 
additional pages of language will be in- 
cluded in the amendment before its 
sponsors will be able to agree upon what 
the language of the amendment should 
be when it is voted on. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes, I am aware of 
that. If this measure had been handled 
in the regular committee process, the 
business of reworking the language 
would have occurred in committee, and 
we might have had another 75 pages of 
amendments. However, if such amend- 
ments had been worked out in the com- 
mittee, they would have been carefully 
considered, and would not have been 
hastily put together on the floor of the 
Senate in order to attract a vote here 
and a vote there or to satisfy a ques- 
tion raised by one Senator or another. 

Mr. KERR. And if the committee re- 
ported it, the bill would be accompanied 
by a report which would disclose with 
great clarity the contents of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; and certainly 
that is one of the things which it is im- 
possible to have under the process under 
which we have been working. 

Mr. President, in addition to the mate- 
rial which I have previously asked to 
have printed in the Recorp, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, several items. 

First, I submit a statement of policy 
regarding the position of the American 
Farm Bureau on the administration’s 
medical care program. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has consistently taken a firm posi- 
tion against the inclusion and liberaliza- 
tion of benefits which would require an 
increase in social security taxes. 

To bring myself up to date on this 
matter, I checked with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and was in- 
formed that its attitude on this modified 
bill is adequately presented in an edito- 
rial statement released last year by 
President Charles B. Shuman; and it 
appeared in Nation's Agriculture for 
November 1961. This statement is based 
on the policies adopted by the elected 
voting delegates in recent annual meet- 
ings, and reflects the thinking of more 
than 1,600,000 farm families in America. 

The most recent policy was approved 
December 14, 1961, and I quote it: “So- 
cial security taxes should not be in- 
creased to pay medical costs for any 
portion of the population.” 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the following: 

An editorial, from the Nation's Agri- 
culture, dated November 1961, and en- 
titled “Socialized Medicine.” 
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An editorial, from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 22, 1962, entitled “One 
Sunday Afternoon.” 

An editorial, from the Wall Street 
Journal for June 11, 1962, entitled “A 
Warning From Mr. Roosevelt.” 

An editorial, from the Deseret News of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, dated July 2, 1962, 
entitled The Road to Socialized Medi- 
cine.” 

An editorial, from the Salt Lake 
Tribune, dated June 5, 1962, entitled “A 
Back-Door Plan To Get Medicare Law.” 

A news release, dated July 9, issued by 
the Blue Cross Association, stating its 
opposition to the “patchwork” Anderson 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, editorials, and release were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


From Nation’s Agriculture, November 1961] 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU 


The next session of the Congress will be 
brought under great pressure to adopt leg- 
islation for the inclusion of medical care 
for the aged in the social security system. 
This emotion-charged issue is the entering 
wedge for national compulsory Government 
health and medical care—socialized medicine. 

One of the original proponents of Gov- 
ernment-managed medical care, ex-Con- 
gressman Forand, frankly admitted as much 
when he said: “If we can only break through 
and get one foot inside the door, then we 
can expand the program after that.“ 

The current scheme provides for an in- 
crease in social security taxes by raising 
both the tax rate and the amount of earn- 
ings subject to tax. The higher revenues 
would be used to pay for doctor, hospital 
and nursing home expenses for all aged per- 
sons who are on social security regardless 
of need. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would develop regulations, 
determine whether charges were reasonable 
and, in effect, approve doctors and hospitals 
of the Nation. 

Is there a real need for this new step 
toward welfare state socialism? In 1960 
legislation was enacted providing Federal 
grants to the States for medical assistance 
for older people with low incomes, 

A recent survey reveals that less than 15 
percent of the aged are unable to provide 
the finances for adequate medical care from 
their own resources. Approximately 130 mil- 
lion people in the United States are now 
protected by voluntary prepaid hospital ex- 
pense insurance. Surgical and medical ex- 
pense protection for all age groups is being 
added to this coverage at a very rapid rate. 

With this evidence of limited and rapidly 
diminishing need, why are the proponents 
of this step toward socialized medicine so 
insistent on taxing workers to pay the medi- 
cal bills for the millions of older people, 
most of whom are able to help themselves? 

The answer is obvious. The Government 
- interventionists do not believe that the 
people are capable of spending their own 
money wisely. They believe that Govern- 
ment bureaucrats and planners will make 
better decisions on how to spend the income 
of the workers than the individuals who earn 
the money. Furthermore, the more money 
the Government has to spend, the greater 
is the power of the politicians in charge. 

The vast majority of farmers believe in the 
maximum possible freedom of choice, com- 
petition, and opportunity. They do not want 
to be assigned to a Government doctor whose 
income depends on his political standing 
rather than upon his competence. 

Farmers believe in taking care of their 
own but, when assistance is needed, it should 
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be administered by local government—not a 
remote Washington agency. They are 
alarmed by the potential cost of the con- 
stantly expanding social security system— 
the social security tax rate is already sched- 
uled to rise to almost 10 percent of the 
payroll base by 1969. They also under- 
stand that socialism is government manage- 
ment of individuals and their spending. 

Farmers challenge the theory that govern- 
ment can do it better” or spend more wisely. 
Government-run schools and hospitals are 
not superior to private institutions; the De- 
partment of Agriculture does not store or 
market grain as efficiently as the private 
trade; electricity from public powerplants 
is usually more costly than from private 
utilities when hidden costs and tax advan- 
tages are considered; government-controlled 
medicine would be expensive and 
unsatisfactory. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 22, 1962] 
ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


Since the days of the ancient Athenians 
one of philosophy's often expressed fears 
about democracy has been that its political 
leaders would yield to the demagogic clamor 
of the crowd. In our own country’s begin- 
ning there were men who prophesied that 
would cause our ending. 

Well, we've had our share of demagogues— 
in our own time Huey Long and Townsend 
come readily to mind—who made political 
capital of social discontent. Sometimes, as 
Congress did back in the thirties on the sol- 
diers’ bonus, our political leaders have 
yielded to the clamor. 

But on the whole we have been lucky. 
While President Roosevelt was responsive to 
the people's mood, he didn't try to create 
discontent where none existed before; he 
opposed not only the soldiers’ bonus but also 
Huey Long and the Townsendites. 

So we come to last Sunday afternoon. 

Across the land there were 33 great rallies 
for a bill which, so it is said, is going to 
take care of the medical bills of all the Na- 
tion's old people with hardly any cost to 
anybody at all. These rallies were sponsored 
by the administration and arranged by an 
organization called the National Council of 
Senior Citizens for Health Through Social 
Security, created for this purpose. The 
biggest of these rallies was held in Madison 
Square Garden in New York under the stage 
managership of Z. J. Linchtenstein, a profes- 
sional organizer who learned his business 
organizing anti-Communist efforts in his 
native Poland. 

All these rallies were addressed by impor- 
tant people, Vice President Johnson spoke 
in St. Louis, Secretary of the Interior Udall 
in Kansas City, Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges in Boston. And so on, with Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself at Madison Square 
Garden, from which his speech was carried 
to the Nation over three television networks. 

President Kennedy’s speech, which set the 
tone for the others, wasted little time on the 
specifics of the King-Anderson bill; in fact, 
in all the day’s outpourings there was 
hardly any serious discussion of the prob- 
lem itself or of any. alternative proposals 
that have been made. Mr. Kennedy’s theme 
was that the people were demanding this 
particular bill, would have no other, and that 
it was being blocked only by the wicked 
machinations of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

At the Garden, from which the circus had 
just moved out, there were some 15,000 peo- 
ple, mostly old people in shirt sleeves, come 
to hear the President’s promises and enjoy 
the entertainment. Bert Parks was master 
of ceremonies, there was a full-sized sym- 
phony orchestra, LaVern Hutcherson and 
Avon Long did a medley from “Porgy and 
Bess,” and the stars included Robert Mer- 
rill of the Metropolitan Opera and Mitch 
Miller with his Sing-Along group. 
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It was a very hot day in New York, but 
the air was festive, and as the old people 
filed out afterwards most of them were 
smiling and happy. We suppose it was the 
same all over the country, where the other 
rallies could follow the show in New York 
through an elaborate television hookup. 

Such being the mood of the day, there 
seems little point in our indulging either in 
any serious discussion about this promise of 
the Government to take care of us in our 
old age. It was hard to keep our minds on 
that anyway, as our thoughts drifted off in 
another direction. 

If it were true, as everybody was saying, 
that there was already an irresistible clamor 
from the people for this program, why was 
it necessary to have this 33-ring circus? 
Could it be true that the men in Congress 
who come from our cities, hamlets, and 
farms have really been so deaf to the voices 
back home that they have not heard the 
spontaneous cry for the Government to give 
us this boon? 

And our thoughts wandered even further 
afield. Like the philosophers of old, we 
know that it is sometimes difficult for states- 
men to resist the cry for bread and cir- 
cuses. But at the moment we could not 
recall another occasion, at least in our own 
country, when all the leading statesmen of 
the Nation joined the bands and the per- 
formers on the stage to urge the crowd to 
raise a clamor for what they had thought 
up to give them. 

A quarter of a century ago we sat under 
a hot California sun and heard some simple 
people dazzled by promises of ham and eggs 
and $30 every Thursday. The memory 
seemed very vivid last Sunday afternoon, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 11, 1962] 
A WARNING From Mn. ROOSEVELT 


When Franklin Roosevelt proposed estab- 
lishment of the social security program in 
1935, he was careful to warn Congress against 
“extravagant action.” If the program were 
“too ambitious,” the President said, its 
whole future would be endangered.” 

As the years have gone by, the program 
has certainly grown a great deal more am- 
bitious, and now there’s this enormous po- 
litical pressure to push it into the fleld of 
medical care. The House Ways and Means 
Committee is scheduled to take up the ad- 
ministration medicare bill this week. 

Now we realize that any criticism of the 
27-year-old American social security insti- 
tution is regarded in some quarters as some- 
how suspect, if not downright unpatriotic. 
Nonetheless, it’s time we paused to ponder 
the meaning of Mr. Roosevelt’s words. 

In terms of its later growth, social se- 
curity got off to a slow start. Farmworkers, 
domestic employees, and a number of other 
groups were excluded from coverage. Bene- 
fits for the aged were to range from $10 a 
month to $85, and no payments at all were 
to be made until 1942. 

But this initial design was soon altered. 
Even before the first social security taxes 
were collected, organized labor was pressing 
for a liberalization of benefits. In 1939, 
Congress responded by broadening the pro- 
gram to include dependents and survivors 
of the aged and, in addition, advanced the 
date of first benefits to 1940 from 1942. And 
so it has gone from that time to this, with 
benefits and coverage being steadily enlarged 
and expanded, especially in election years, 

How has Congress provided for payment 
of these growing benefits? In the beginning 
the plan was to build a giant reserve fund, 
invested in Government bonds, so that 
eventually interest income would shoulder a 
large part of the benefit burden. Taxes were 
to start at 1 percent each on employees and 
employers, based on the first $3,000 of each 
employee’s wages, and were to rise to 1% 
percent in 1940 and then by stages to an 
“ultimate” rate of 3 percent by 1949. 
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But politicians aren't anxious to boost 
taxes on voters if they think there's any 
way around it. And with tax receipts run- 
ning far ahead of benefit payments in the 
early years of the program, Congress couldn't 
see anything urgent about tax boosts at all. 
As a result the tax rate didn't rise to 1½ 
percent until 1950, a decade behind schedule. 

Soon things began closing in on social 
security and its manipulators. With reserve 
funds shrinking fast, Congress found that 
both old and new benefits called for new 
taxes. So the maximum tax on each em- 
ployee now is $150 a year, compared with 
the $90 that the lawmakers first thought 
would be the “ultimate.” 

And the end isn’t even remotely in sight. 
The reserve fund, in any real sense, is no 
longer any reserve at all. Its interest earn- 
ings each year now equal only about 2 per- 
cent of benefits. To keep the program 
stumbling along on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
even without the added burden of medical 
care, tax rates are slated to rise by nearly 50 
percent in the next 5 years. It’s certain 
there will be pressure for more benefits, 
whether medical care or something else. 
That’s the way politicians have been using 
social security for 27 years. 

If the pressures continue to bring action, 
even higher taxes than those now envisioned 
will be needed to keep the system from slid- 
ing into insolvency. Tronically, the taxes 
bear hardest on the lower-income groups; as 
things stand now, earnings above $4,800 
aren’t touched. Yet the benefits, because 
they are tax-exempt, are most helpful to the 
wealthy. To a person in the 20-percent-tax 
bracket, $800 of social security payments is 
equal to $1,000 in taxable income. To a 60- 
percent-bracket taxpayer, the $800 payment 
is equal to $2,000—twice as much. 

There are other inequities. Middle-aged 
and older workers who entered the plan in its 
early years had the prospect of getting back 
a good deal more than they put in. But an 
average worker under 40 who enters the plan 
now, with tax rates so high and rising, has 
little prospect of receiving benefits worth 
even as much as the taxes he paid. Not to 
mention that the more inflation we have the 
less his benefits will buy. 

As time goes on, the people at work will 
take on more and more of the burden of 
paying growing benefits to people already re- 
tired. Is there no limit to the load America’s 
active work force will accept? 

For the average American, even now, so- 
cial security is a costly way of buying insur- 
ance. That's because a true insurance system 
operates with a reserve fund, a fund that 
generates interest income to carry much of 
the load. Americans, especially labor union 
leaders who negotiate pension fund agree- 
ments, are becoming increasingly familiar 
with this principle. Will there, at some 
point, be a public outcry against the high 
cost of social security? 

There is another worry, and this is one 
that should have special significance for an 
administration which so often voices con- 
cern about the rate of economic growth. To 
speed growth, the Nation must have more 
savings and investment. And social security 
cannot help but divert funds from savings, 
since it takes over many burdens that other- 
wise would be carried by insurance. When 
savings go into regular insurance companies, 
they are invested in productive enterprise. 
When funds go to the Government, they 
merely fuel nonproductive Government 
spending. Is there no limit to the diversion 
of savings the Nation can weather? 

Entirely aside from all the social implica- 
tions of expanding social security, the eco- 
nomic questions must be considered now. 
For the financial planning of most Ameri- 
cans centers on social security, and the sys- 
tem should not be lightly sacrificed for 
political gain. 
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In these Democratic days in Washington, 
you'd think there would be someone willing 
to listen to Mr. Roosevelt’s warning. 


[From the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, July 2, 1962] 
THE ROAD TO SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


The way the controversial King-Anderson 
bill on medical care for the aged is being 
watered down looks like a sure sign that it is 
in trouble in Congress, as it ought to be. 

This makes a mockery of the earlier rosy 
assurances from the bill's supporters that 
the measure had overwhelming support and 
virtually nothing could stop it. If that were 
really the case, they would not be offering 
to compromise on certain provisions. 

But if what happened to the administra- 
tion’s ill-fated farm bill is any indication, 
the proposed compromises on the medicare 
measure won't help it much. The parallel 
between the farm and medicare proposals is 
this: At the last minute several “sweeteners” 
to the farm bill were offered in an attempt to 
make its harsher provisions more palatable 
to Congress, but since they didn’t alter the 
bill’s basic flaws, they were defeated. 

The same thing seems to be the case with 
the medicare measure. That is, the sug- 
gested medicare compromises do meet certain 
objections—but in the process they create 
new ones, besides which they do not go to the 
heart of what’s wrong with the medicare bill. 

The basic trouble with the proposed com- 
promises is that they try to be all things to 
all men. Thus, the major changes made in 
working out the compromise would: 

Permit States to set up their own health 
care plans by sending the participating State 
a lump sum to provide the basic health care 
foritsaged. This, of course, raises the time- 
worn objection that it’s wasteful and inef- 
ficient to raise tax funds in the States, send 
it—or, rather, part of it—back to the States 


n. 

Place the medical care money in a trust 
fund separate from the rest of the social 
security fund: That might not be a bad idea 
since the social security fund is in such poor 
fiscal condition. But if that’s done, what’s 
the sense in tying the medicare program to 
social security in the first place? 

Cover about 2.5 million persons not under 
social security. (The original bill would have 
covered only those persons participating in 
social security.) The trouble with this is 
that social security participants evidently 
would have to shoulder the extra burden of 
paying for the medical care of those not cov- 
ered by social security, which would be mani- 
festly unfair. 

Permit participants to continue their 
private insurance plans, with the Govern- 
ment paying for part of the premiums in- 
stead of receiving the payments directly from 
the Government. But since the Govern- 
ment could argue with some justification 
that it should set standards to determine 
which private insurance firms would qualify 
to participate, this might well open the door 
to further Federal regulation of this particu- 
lar segment of free enterprise. 

Beyond these objections, the compromise 
medicare proposal is still a scatter-gun ap- 
proach to the problem. Three-fourths of 
the population already has some form of 
medical insurance. Of those over 65, more 
than half have medical coverage. Moreover, 
coverage has been growing steadily—so why 
meddle with progress? 

Still another danger is that if the Govern- 
ment is to provide, on a compulsory tax basis, 
medical services for one age group, why 
shouldn’t it do the same for other groups? 
The end of this road is clear—socialized 
medicine, 

What it all adds up to is that combining 
Government and medicine creates an un- 
happy mixture that would best be left alone. 
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[From the Salt Lake Tribune, July 5, 1962] 
A Back-Door PLAN To GET MEDICARE Law 


The administration is making a strenuous 
effort to get congressional approval of its 
social security medicare program by round- 
about, and questionable, Senate action. 

Stymied by inability to blast the King- 
Anderson bill out of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, administration forces 
have attached the bill as an amendment to 
a bill already passed by the House for ex- 
tension and increase of certain Federal wel- 
fare payments to needy persons and de- 
pendent children. 

Many Senators object to attaching such a 
vital piece of legislation as medicare as a 
rider to an unrelated bill. This threatens 
to destroy, or at least delay, vital legislation 
on which there is general agreement. The 
aim is to swing votes to the controversial 
rider in order to get the initial bill passed. 

In this case the welfare bill must be passed 
promptly or some of these aid programs 
cannot be continued. Authorization for 
some of the funds expired June 30. The 
States, which administer the aid programs, 
are concerned—which may explain in part 
why 19 State Governors in their 54th annual 
conference voted for a resolution favoring 
the administration's social security medicare 
program. 

Senator ANDERSON, one of the sponsors of 
the King-Anderson bill, has made certain 
changes in consultation with Senate oppo- 
nents of the original measure which he hopes 
will gain enough votes to get it through the 
Senate. 

But the compromises do not touch the 
heart of the matter, which is the tying of 
medicare to social security. 

The medical profession opposes this be- 
cause the doctors are convinced that once 
health care is tied to social security, it will 
inevitably expand until most, if not all, 
health care is brought under Government 
control and financed through federally im- 
posed taxes. 

Walter Reuther, head of the United Auto 
Workers, who has advocated many socialistic 
causes, made this very clear in his testimony 
before Congress. He said: “If we can get 
the principle established, we want to build 
on that principle.” President Kennedy him- 
self has described the King-Anderson bill as 
just a start. 

Once health care of even the limited kind 
spelled out in this bill is tied to social 
security, we do not doubt it will inevitably 
expand, first to give a better level of care 
to older citizens, then to extend social- 
security health care to other age brackets. 

It may be that the people of the United 
States want to adopt a scheme of socialized 
medicine such as is in effect in Britain and 
in many European countries. 

But if so, it should be with eyes open, 
and after full debate, not by a foot-in-the- 
door subterfuge based on first establishing 
the principle and then building on it to 
accomplish full social-security financed 
health care. 

The Tribune does not believe this country 
wants socialized medicine. We do not be- 
lieve social security should be distorted by 
paying for health services rather than paying 
pension benefits based on previous earnings. 

Furthermore we do not think a fair test 
has been given the aim of providing adequate 
medical care for the aged through the Kerr- 
Mills law, or through further extension of the 
voluntary health insurance programs which 
have already done so much to bridge the 
medicare gap. 

It is regrettable that this whole problem 
has become such a political issue, charged 
with emotionalism, and characterized by 
misinterpretation and subterfuge. 

Social security medicare is too vital a deci- 
sion to be slipped through the back door as a 
rider on unrelated legislation. It should be 
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decided on its own merits, with full under- 
standing of where advocates of this foot-in- 
the-door program intend to take it in the 
years ahead, once Mr. Reuther's principle of 
social-security health care is established. 

Cuicaco, July 9.—The financing of health 
care for the aged with Government partici- 
pation is too important a matter to be 
resolyed by patchwork compromise or ex- 
pediency, said Walter J. McNerney, president 
of the Blue Cross Association, today. 

In a statement relating to current discus- 
sions in Washington, Mr. McNerney said: 

“There have been many references to Blue 
Cross during the current debate in the U.S. 
Senate on the compromise proposal to fi- 
nance health care for aged citizens. It is 
stated that the providers of services may 
select an organization, such as Blue Cross, 
to represent them in dealing with the Fed- 
eral Government and that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may enter 
into an agreement with the agency so se- 
lected to perform some of the administrative 
functions of the program. Just how this 
would work out is not clearly defined, but 
at best it seems that Blue Cross would serve 
largely as a conduit for money and instruc- 
tions from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to the providers of the 
services. In our view this is not the most 
efficient and realistic way in which to utilize 
the assets and capabilities of Blue Cross 
plans. It is unfortunate that this and other 
provisions of the compromise plan have been 
advanced without the thorough examination 
warranted by so complex a subject. 

“The member plans of the Blue Cross As- 
sociation are on record to the effect that 
many retired aged persons need Government 
assistance to enable them to purchase health 
protection through the voluntary system. 
Based on extensive experience in covering 
more than 5 million aged persons and long 
standing relations with the Nation's hos- 
pitals in every State, the plans feel that the 
Government assistance to the aged should 
be related in amount to income levels; that 
legislation should state benefits only in 
broad categories so that the realities of 
changes in medical science and revenues 
could be reflected: and that Government’s 
relations with Blue Cross should be on an 
underwriting basis rather than a cost plus 
basis; i.e.. Blue Cross, to the extent that it 
is involved, should assume the risks at a 
given rate for a given period of time. The 
scaled income provision would help those 
aged who need it the most; it would encour- 
age preservation of present coverage; and 
it would avoid a means test. Furthermore, 
an underwriting basis would enable the 
Congress and the administration to deter- 
mine annual costs in advance, and would 
preserve to the highest possible degree the 
concept of local responsibility through local 
plan administration. 

“Our estimate is that the income from 
the revenues provided in the amendment 
proposed in the Senate is not sufficient to 
cover the benefits described. Furthermore, 
it is doubtful that some of the benefits could 
be produced by providers of services because 
of shortages of skills and facilities in many 
areas. 

“The voluntary system is undergoing an 
orderly progression in covering disadvan- 
taged groups such as the aged. The control, 
underwriting and cost relations developed 
are effective and getting stronger continu- 
ally. It is hoped that the Congress will do 
nothing to retard continued progress in this 
area,” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been very patient with me, 
this afternoon; and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to present these views on the 
proposal before us. I am afraid I shall 
have other views to present, and no 
doubt before the end of the debate I shall 
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again take the floor, to expand on my 
views on some of these problems. But 
at this time, in closing my remarks now, 
I urge the Senate to reject the Ander- 
son amendment. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until tomorrow at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11737) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research, 
development, and operation; construc- 
tion of facilities; and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to speak at some length on the au- 
thorization bill for the National Aero- 
nautical and Space Administration, and 
I also expect to call up two amendments 
in connection with the bill. 

I expect to ask for yea-and-nay votes 
on my amendments. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is obvious that the Senate 
will not be able to take final action on 
the bill today, because there had been 
an indication that no yea-and-nay votes 
would be taken today. Therefore, I shall 
proceed now with my presentation of the 
amendments; and I assume that the yea- 
and-nay votes can be taken tomorrow, if 
that course is agreeable to the leader- 
ship. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I submit a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement, and ask 
unanimous consent that, in that connec- 
tion, rule XII, clause 3, be suspended, in 
order to permit consideration at this 
time of the proposed agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection?) Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the proposed agreement 
will be read. 

The proposed agreement was read, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective at the conclusion 
of routine morning business on Wednesday, 
July 11, 1962, and previous to the limitation 
of debate on H.R. 10606, under a previously 
adopted unanimous-consent agreement, dur- 
ing the further consideration of the bill 
(HR. 11737) to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for research, development, and 
operation; construction of facilities; and for 
other purposes, debate shall be limited to 
30 minutes each, on two amendments to be 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmine], to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by Mr. Proxmire and the majority 
leader: Provided, That in the event the 
majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader 
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or some Senator designated by him: Pro- 
vided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received: Provided further, That 
at the conclusion of the debate and vote 
on the Proxmire amendments, the Senate 
shall proceed to vote on the committee sub- 
stitute, as amended, followed by a vote on 
final passage of the bill. y 


Mr. KERR. Mr, President, in con- 
nection with the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, which I have cleared 
with the minority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN], and with the majority leadership, 
I request that the agreement now be 
entered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although of 
course I shall not object—I first wish to 
ask a question: Is it the opinion of the 
Chair that, under the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the only two 
amendments which could be debated and 
agreed to tomorrow would be those of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. Proxmire] ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the proposed agreement, no other amend- 
ment to the bill would be debatable; and 
if any other amendment were to be 
offered, it would have to be offered to the 
Proxmire amendments and would have 
to be germane thereto. 

Is there objection to the proposed 
agreement? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin for yielding to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate, the Space Agency authorization bill, 
represents by far the largest proportion- 
ate increase in spending by any agency 
of any significant size in the Federal 
Government, and in terms of dollar in- 
creases, it is perfectly enormous. 

Back in fiscal 1960 the appropriation 
for NASA was $523 million. In fiscal 
1961 it was $964 million. This current 
year it is $1,684 million. In the coming 
year, on the basis of the bill before the 
gg now, it will be about $3,700 mil- 

on. 

It is predicted that by 1964 the amount 
is likely to go up to $5 billion or so; and 
before the end of the decade it will ap- 
proach somewhere between $10 and $15 
billion. 

I have chosen to discuss this subject 
and debate it and offer amendments to 
this bill because I think it is about time 
that we have some genuine discussion 
on the floor of an agency which is ex- 
panding with such fantastic rapidity. 

I am deeply concerned about the 
amount involved, and at a later time, 
when the appropriation bill is before the 
Senate, I plan to offer an amendment to 
reduce the amount. This is not the most 
important of my concerns. In addition, 
while the space program offers great op- 
portunities for mankind, it is going to 
have an enormous impact on our econ- 
omy, small business, education, and par- 
ticularly the availability of scientific 
manpower. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 
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Mr. KERR. In order that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma may be apprised as 
soon as possible of the amendment or 
amendments of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, would the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin provide the Senator from Oklahoma 
with a copy of what he intends to pro- 
pose as soon as it is available? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will, indeed. I 
plan to submit them and have them 
printed. I will make them available to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the mon- 
etary aspect of the bill is enormously 
important. As a matter of fact, the ex- 
penditure of $3.7 billion represents an 
expenditure of about $70 for every Amer- 
ican family. It is a tremendous increase 
in cost. But far more important, in my 
judgment, is the effect it is going to 
have in other areas. In no area is the 
impact more important than in the area 
of education. 

ADVERSE EFFECT ON AVAILABILITY OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANPOWER 


I suppose there are few Americans 
who have the grasp, imagination, and 
ability to speak with real authority on 
the subject, but certainly one of them is 
Dr. James R. Killian, head of the out- 
standing scientific institution, the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
not only is chairman of the MIT Cor- 
poration, but he served as President Ei- 
senhower's first scientific adviser in the 
postsputnik era. He is thoroughly com- 
petent and deeply concerned with na- 
tional defense, space, science, and edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Killian recently said: 

The United States must decide whether it 
can justify billions of dollars for man in 
space when its educational system is so in- 
adequately supported. 

He went on to say: 

The Nation must seek to determine 
whether it is now proceeding too rapidly 
in this area and whether it can manage the 
present man-in-space program without 
weakening other important national pro- 
grams, including defense, 


He said that at the annual dinner of 
the MIT Institute in New York. 

He also said: 

I believe that in space exploration, as in 
all other fields that we choose to go into, we 
must never be content to be second best, but 
I do not believe that this requires us to en- 
gage in a prestige race with the Soviets. We 
should pursue our own objectives in space 
science and exploration and not let the So- 
viets choose them for us by our copying what 
they do. 


Mr. Killian does not pose the problem 
of whether we should spend several bil- 
lion dollars in space or whether that 
amount should be spent on Federal aid 
to education. Nor am I proposing that. 
I am proposing something with more 
specific direction. I am proposing that 
we should consider whether or not this 
authorization, and particularly subse- 
quent authorizations, will have, specifi- 
cally, an adverse effect on scientific 
education in this country. 

It might have an adverse effect on de- 
fense in this country. It might have an 
adverse effect, as Dr. Killian implies, be- 
cause there is a shortage of scientific 
personnel today. 
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Dr. Killian indicated that he felt that 
the people of the United States should 
be given some conception of the scope 
of our space program, that the Govern- 
ment should not rush blindly into the 
space program without examining what 
is involved in the program and deter- 
mining whether the program is aimed at 
feasible and concrete goals. 


NO DOUBT THAT SPACE EFFORT VITAL 


Fortune magazine, in a very impressive 
article for June, dealt with this subject 
in considerable detail. I wish to quote 
from the Fortune article because it 
seemed to me to place the issue before 
us not only concisely but also very elo- 
quently. The article reads, in part: 


There have been some human protests— 
protests made by humanitarians, who feel 
that there are still too many things that 
need doing here on earth before such energy 
is expended in space, protests made by 
other sensible people who are appalled at 
the extravagance, and felt by some religious 
people who are quite sure that “God doesn’t 
intend us to go to the moon.” Objectors 
of all kinds must face the single devastating 
fact: they are all too late. It is not that cer- 
tain formal decisions have already been made 
(a statement by the President, authoriza- 
tions by Congress); these are revocable. 
What is irrevocable is the vaulting ambition 
of man, which has brought him to the brink 
of this exploit. 


I accept that. The fact is that we are 
on the brink. of this adventure into 
space. We have to accept the costs in- 
volved, 


ECONOMIC IMPACT 


But it seems to me we also have a re- 
sponsibility of recognizing what this 
kind of program can do to our economy 
and to education in the process. 

The article further says: 

By 1970, according to the most conserva- 
tive initial estimates, NASA and the military 
will be spending around $15 billion a year 
on space, including $5 billion on missiles. 
But almost every space project so far has 
cost two to three times its conservative 
initial estimates. Mistakes are bound to be 
made, failures are bound to occur, and costs 
and ambitions bound to soar, 


The article also says: 


The space effort will very likely cost more 
than $20 billion a year by 1970. 


The Fortune article indicates the way 
the money will be spent and what it is 
likely to do to the economy, when it 
says: 

By the time the satellites begin to pay off 
measurably, say 1970 at the earliest, the 
United States may have spent $75 billion to 
$100 billion on space activities, and another 
$50 billion on missiles. Annual interest on 
such sums, if reckoned at the prevailing 
Government securities rate, will be around $4 
billion, enough to pay the Nation’s yearly 
shoe bill; and what might be called the ac- 
cumulated interest will come to another $20 
billion by 1970, enough to run the whole 
U.S. railroad system for 2 years or to pay for 
most of the country’s education for a year. 

The space program is right now giving the 
economy a powerful and potentially infla- 
tionary boost. 

SCIENCE MANPOWER THE ISSUE 


The article goes on to indicate how 
much is being poured into the economy. 
The significant point which I am stress- 
ing is the way the money is being poured 
into the economy and what it may do to 
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the availability of manpower, especially 
skilled and trained manpower. 

With respect to the economy, the ar- 
ticle further says: 

1. There will be fewer and bigger con- 
tracts. 

2. Production runs will decline steadily, 
and completely reverse the traditional 4-to-1 
ratio of shop to engineering personnel. 
That is, companies will spend more on 
engineering and less on actual production; 
in fact, straight production capacity is al- 
ready excessive. In 1960, Lockheed says, the 
company’s R. & D. awards came to more 
than the whole Nation spent on defense R. 
& D. in 1950. 


The kinds of jobs to which reference is 
made are not the kinds of jobs anybody 
can do after a couple of years in a trade 
school or after some on-the-job training 
as a welder. These jobs will increasingly 
require highly trained, very specialized. 
and skilled scientific personnel. 

As the Fortune article says: 

The aerospace companies will need not 
only engineers, but physiologists, psycholo- 
gists, space-medicine men, chemists, and 
systems engineers. 


It is further pointed out: 

This trend may be hard on small business, 
and doubtless will result in many mergers— 
of small companies with big, and small with 
small. For the important contracts from 
1965 on will be based on ground support 
and airborne guidance and control systems, 
which require large engineering organiza- 
tions. 


There is much more of this documen- 
tation, indicating the effect of the pro- 
gram on small business. There is an 
indication of the effect the program will 
have on concentration, and so forth. I 
wish to come to that a little later. 


AVAILABILITY OF TRAINED SCIENTISTS 


Fortune magazine also goes into the 
principal question which I am discuss- 
ing this afternoon. It says: 


The space effort is the first paramilitary 
effort in history not accompanied by a de- 
mand for heavy hardware and mass-produced 
materials, Its great demand, instead, is for 
professional people, and it may relatively 
soon employ up to a million. Since more 
and more money will go into manpower, 
particularly engineers and other technical 
specialists, the well-worn question of wheth- 
er the United States is producing enough 
professionals is no longer academic. 


This, Mr. President, is the real ques- 
tion. 

By 1970, thanks in large part to the space 
venture, the United States will need more 
than 2 million scientists and engineers, or 
about double the number employed in 1959. 
A million more will be hard to find. NASA 
itself will have hired 4,500 specialists by the 
end of fiscal 1963; since, however, it has gone 
to a great deal of pains to get talent and 
also because many professional people would 
rather work where the big decisions are made 
at relatively low salaries ($8,000 to $20,000), 
it has managed to hire about 2,000 and ex- 
pects no great trouble in corralling the other 
2,500. Some experts argue that if engineers 
and high technical talent were used effi- 
ciently—i.e., not assigned to sales work and 
routine technical jobs—the shortage would 
not be so bad as it seems. But the major- 
ity agree that the shortage is already severe, 
and is bound to get worse as the space in- 
dustry expands and R. & D. becomes more 
intensive. 


The Fortune article goes on to point 
out the battle which has gone on for the 
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scarce personnel, and how this has af- 
fected universities, defense industries, 
and so forth. 

Mr. President, the significant question 
is not whether we should undertake space 
programs but rather at what rate we 
should carry on such programs, what 
goals we should establish for our space 
effort. 

I think that the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences— 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], who is cer- 
tainly one of the most able Members of 
this body—has done an excellent job of 
thoroughly examining the complex de- 
tails of our present space program and 
the proposed NASA budget for fiscal 
year 1963. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS NOT CONSIDERED 


If one looks through the hearings, 
however, one finds little discussion of 
the long-range implications of the prob- 
lems involved in our space effort. There 
was no real discussion that I could find 
of the scientific manpower problem, at 
least in great detail, and how the space 
program might affect the economy. 

Today I should like to discuss this 
question as concisely as I can, in view of 
the fact that it is a perfectly immense 
problem. 

TAX BURDEN IMMENSE 

For fiscal year 1962 NASA received a 
budget of $1.7 billion. For fiscal year 
1963 the committee has recommended 
$3.7 billion. The NASA budget estimate 
for 1964 is expected to be around $5 
billion. 

These budget figures give little indi- 
cation of our Nation’s total space effort. 
The magazine Missiles and Rockets 
claims that for fiscal year 1963 the total 
budget for the space program will be 
$16.2 billion, and that for fiscal year 1964 
it will be about $20 billion. I am refer- 
ring to an article in the magazine Mis- 
siles and Rockets, the issue for January 
22, 1962. This is the leading journal, on 
the basis of my information, of the aero 
space industry. 

In the course of the article in this 
magazine, it is pointed out what an im- 
mense impact the total space effort has. 
Of course, today what we are talking 
about—what we have before the Senate 
for consideration—is not the military 
part of the program—not the defense 
part of the program, which is the larger 
in terms of dollars—but the nondefense 
part of the space program. There have 
been several estimates as to how much 
will be spent within this decade on our 
nondefense space program. 

The magazine Missiles and Rockets 
provides a most reliable estimate. This 
article says the cost will be about $50 
billion for NASA alone. Fortune maga- 
zine, as I previously indicated, guesses 
the cost will be about $75 to $100 billion. 

MAN ON MOON 838-640 BILLION 


Taking the more conservative esti- 
mate, about $35 to $50 billion would go 
into setting a man on the moon; that is, 
into the Apollo project. 

The spacecraft for that project alone 
will cost around $10 billion, according 
to the industry’s estimate. Of that 
amount, about one-half will go to the 
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prime systems contractor, the major 
contractor for the project. 

The Cape Canaveral spaceport is ex- 
pected to cost about $1 billion by 1970. 


MAJOR SPACE COSTS HIDDEN 


In spite of the vastness of both those 
sums, there is good reason to suppose 
that a significant part of the cost of the 
space program is hidden and is not in- 
cluded in the estimates referred to. 

Business Week reported on space pro- 
curement that: 

Actually, bookkeeping has held the space 
figures well below reality. The program 
has benefited—and will continue to bene- 
fit—from a great deal of money spent under 
other headings. 


For example, NASA has benefited 
from the development by the Defense 
Department of ballistic missiles, and 
also from the use of many military in- 
stallations. So part of the cost of the 
space program is hidden in the expenses 
of the military for missiles. 


PRIME IMPACT; SCIENTIFIC JOBS 


The significance of such a huge space 
effort is clear. It will magnify rapidly 
both opportunities and problems. It 
will provide a great boost to our economy. 
It will open up 1 million new jobs by 
1975. And those are only the direct jobs 
that will be opened up. In addition to 
those, the effect on our economy will be 
even more expansive in the millions in- 
direct jobs developed. Steel will have 
to be manufactured, many items must 
be made of aluminum, and many ma- 
chine tools must be fabricated. 


NEW JOBS STEM FROM GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Let us not forget that the entire cost 

of this vast program will be paid from 
taxes. Undoubtedly there will be an im- 
portant and beneficial stimulation to the 
economy. But it will be bought at a 
stiff price in higher taxes for every 
American family, taxes, which as I have 
pointed out, average $70 per family, per 
year, to pay the cost of the program con- 
templated by the authorization we are 
now discussing. 
But the direct jobs are expected to be 
1 million by 1975. Of course, the effect 
of the direct operation in the specialized 
areas will be literally beyond our present 
imagination. 

On page 87 of an article in Business 
Week, on the subject of Space,“ in the 
issue of August 19, 1961, the following is 
stated: 

The number of jobs in the space industry 
figures to rise just as sharply as the number 
of really big companies in the field will 
shrink. Already, the industry has marked 
itself as what the statisticians: call labor- 
intensive—that is, the ratio of men employed 
to dollar value of product is very high. By 
1975, when spending on space—according to 
one educated guess—will reach an annual 
$10 billion, employment in the space field 
will probably be running around 1 million. 

That's a ratio of one worker for every 
$10,000 of product. In missile work, most 
nearly comparable to space, the 1958 ratio 
was figured at one worker for every $10,893 
of product. Compare that to other indus- 
try ratios today: In oil refining there’s one 


worker for every $99,566 of product; in con- 


struction equipment it’s $22,112, in news- 
papers $12,329. 

The predictable increase in employment 
in the space industry jobs will not be across 
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the board. There will be a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of skilled, technical, 
and engineering jobs. But there will be a 
lack—certainly proportional, perhaps even 
absolute—in the number of unskilled jobs. 
The massive demand for highly skilled 
people will put a heavy strain on the entire 
educational system in the United States; 
schools and colleges will be called upon to 
provide the human material for the indus- 
trial upgrading. If the schools cannot do 
it, the whole national space effort will be 
hobbled. 

Voracity: Experience to date shows vividly 
how space work gobbles up workers. McDon- 
nell Aircraft figures that one way and an- 
other 200,000 people were connected with 
the development of the Mercury capsule. 

Or take the follow-up contract for the 
Apollo manned spacecraft. If General Elec- 
tric wins this job, it figures it will have to 
add 4,000 to 6,000 persons to the payroll of 
its missile and space division at Valley 
Forge. NASA has already added close to 200 
people to its staff to work on Apollo. 

As for the various unmanned space proj- 
ects: As least 100,000 new jobs will be opened 
up when NASA really gets going on its 
projected Voyager, Mariner, Prospector, Sur- 
veyor, and Ranger programs. 

It’s equally easy to demonstrate why the 
ratio of skilled to unskilled workers will re- 
main very high as the space program ad- 
vances. Booster rockets may, in time, get 
to be fairly standard production items. But 
the space vehicles themselves, for a very 
long future, will continue to be specially 
tailored, highly individual flying labora- 
tories. 

Each vehicle will have to be handtooled 
to its particular mission.. Even while the 
booster rockets are being built, plans will 
have to be kept flexible enough so that new 
scientific and technical discoveries can be 
added to the space craft as they appear. 

Clearly, anything remotely resembling 
mass production is out of the question in 
space vehicles. It will take expert techni- 
cians at almost all levels to cope with such 
fluid and specialized designs. 

Airframe precedent: The airframe indus- 
try has already demonstrated—if any dem- 
onstration were needed—how the ratio of 
the highly skilled soars as products become 
more complex and less standardized. In the 
wartime days when industry was producing 
a tremendous volume of a relatively few 
workhorse types of planes, two-thirds of the 
employees were industrial workers. Today, 
making fewer, bigger, much more compli- 
cated planes, the industry payrolls show only 
one-third of industrial workers; all the rest 
are scientific, technical, and managerial per- 
sonnel. 


The point I am emphasizing is that 
the program will have a profound em- 
ployment impact. But upon whom? 
Not upon people who have been laid off, 
as are steelworkers and autoworkers to- 
day, although the program will have 
some effect in that area. But the most 
pressing effect will be on people who are 
in very scarce supply today and whose 
growing scarcity has been the object of 
the deepest concern. These are the sci- 
entific specialists who will be particularly 
needed in that area. 

NASA POOR RECORD ON ADVERTISED COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING 

In fiscal 1961 NASA spent $766 million 
on procurement, 

Of that amount 50 percent is in direct 
awards. to business, 15 percent to non- 
profit or NASA-connected institutions, 
and 29 percent went to other Govern- 
ment organizations and agencies. 
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For the information of the Senate, I 
am speaking today on an amendment 
which I intend to offer. I shall offer it 
tomorrow. The amendment whichI pro- 
pose to offer provides in part as follows: 
On page 18, line 3, immediately after the 
section number “Sec. 6.“, it is proposed to 
insert the subsection designation “(a)”. 

On page 19, after line 23, it is proposed to 
insert the following new subsection: 

(b) Section 203 of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act of 1958, as amended (42 
US.C. 2473), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) To the maximum practicable extent, 
purehases of and contracts for property or 
services shall be made by the administration 
by formal advertising. No such purchase or 
contract, or any category thereof, may be en- 
tered into by negotiation unless the admin- 
istrator has determined that the use of 
advertisement for bids for such purchase or 
contract, or category thereof, would impair 
the accomplishment of the purposes of this 
act. Each such determination shall (1) 
be made in writing, (2) contain a full and 
complete statement of the facts and circum- 
stances relied upon by the administrator 
in making that determination, (3) remain on 
file in the administration for not less than 
a period of 3 years, and (4) at all times dur- 
ing that period be available for inspection 
by any officer or employee of the General 
Accounting Office designated by the Comp- 
troller General to inquire into compliance 
by the administration with the require- 
ments of this subsection.” 


The reason I am offering the amend- 
ment is partly because the conse- 
quences—and it has been emphasized and 
reemphasized over and over again—on 
the economy will be to make big busi- 
ness bigger, and it will provide fewer 
and fewer opportunities to small busi- 
ness. It is extremely important that 
we take every precaution we can to see 
that small business has an opportu- 
nity to bid. 

My amendment would make it possible 
for the General Accounting Office to 
“look over the shoulder,” as it were, of 
NASA when those enormous contracts 
are let without the useful, cost-cutting 
discipline of advertised, competitive 
bidding. 

It is my understanding that the GAO 
at present is not able to evaluate effec- 
tively the extent to which NASA’s enor- 
mous ner a E S from competitive bid- 
ding are fully justified 

In formal advertised bidding small 
business does very well. In the defense 
area, in which small businesses receive 
about 10 percent of negotiated contracts, 
it gets nearly 50 percent of the jobs re- 
quiring advertised bidding. 

That is very useful from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer, because on formal 
advertised bidding we can be sure that 
the most efficient firm, the lowest cost 
firm, the firm that bases its figures on 
cost with no favoritism involved, the 
firm that can do the best job, gets the 
job. 

As I said, direct awards by NASA to 
small businesses total about 15 percent. 
Although 95 percent of businesses are 
small, they do about 40 percent of 
the Nation’s business. Of the awards 
to large business, approximately 20 per- 
cent of the value is subcontracted to 
small businesses. Fees on cost-plus con- 
tracts average between 6 and 8 percent 
of the contract dollar. Of the $423.3 mil- 
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lion in direct contract awards to busi- 
ness, 56 percent was awarded by nego- 
tiation with more than one source, called 
competitive negotiation, 35 percent by 
noncompetitive negotiation, single 
source, and 9 percent or less than $1 
out of $10 awarded by competitive ad- 
vertised bidding. 

That was for the fiscal year 1961, and 
that is on the basis of the procurement 
awards report. The information is 
quoted from the magazine Missiles and 
Rockets. 

Furthermore, in fiscal year 1961 
North American Aviation Corp. was the 
leading contractor for NASA, with $75 
million, or 18 percent of the direct 
awards. In other words, that one cor- 
poration received about twice as much 
as was procured by NASA through ad- 
vertised competitive bidding. 

It seems to me that the Congress has 
already expressed its intention in the 
law that, wherever possible, Govern- 
ment procurement should be by adver- 
tised competitive bidding. It makes a 
great deal of sense, in view of the record 
of the space agency, and in view of the 
fact that instances have been reported 
in the newspapers of the space agency 
reducing competitive bidding because it 
was felt that time could be saved. If 
there is to be a greater opportunity for 
small business, and if there is to be the 
greatest possible consideration for the 
taxpayer, as Members of Congress we 
should take action to provide in the law 
that, to the greatest possible extent, and 
wherever practicable, the space agency 
should contract through competitive 
bidding. 

CONCENTRATION ALREADY SERIOUS 


North American not only received 18 
percent of the direct space awards, but 
at the same time it was the third largest 
Defense Department contractor, with a 
total of $964 million. In the fiscal year 
1962 the same company was awarded 
the prime systems contract for the Apollo 
space contract. The y will re- 
ceive between $3.5 billion and $5 billion 
for that contract over a period of a few 
years. 

I have some detailed material on that 
subject which I shall ask to have printed 
in the Recor at a later time. 

All in all, for the fiscal year 1961, seven 
companies in industry accounted for 50 
percent of the direct awards by NASA. 
Only seven companies received 50 per- 
cent of all the space business. The space 
agency is expanding most rapidly; and, 
according to some estimates, is likely to 
have a $15 billion operation by 1970. It 
is the big new growing industry in 
America. 

Twenty-five leading companies ac- 
counted for 70 percent of the awards. 
With the budget for NASA growing rap- 
idly, we can expect to see the present 
situation magnified. There will prob- 
ably be fewer contracts in successive 
years, but the contracts will tend to in- 
crease in value. 

In other words, we will have a situa- 
tion in which contracts are bigger and 


“big business gets a bigger and bigger 


share. Here, Mr. President, is a clear 
predictable, sure drive towards greater 


and greater concentration. My com- 
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petitive bidding amendment will pre- 
vent the surging tide of domination by 
bigness from sweeping small business 
before it at a greater rate than economic 
realities require. 

Even if the percentage of noncompeti- 
tive contracts does not grow in the fu- 
ture—which is doubtful—we will prob- 
ably see nearly a half-billion dollars 
given without competition to space com- 
panies annually within a few years. 

Further, with each contract which a 
company receives, its position for receiv- 
ing more contracts in the future is bet- 
tered: an initial contract snowballs 
into other follow-on contracts, often 
given noncompetitively. This will re- 
sult in the gradual concentration of the 
ability successfully to fulfill the very 
complex and technical contracts within 
the industry. 

DEFENSE STANDARDS ON COMPETITIVE BIDDING 
SHOULD BE MINIMUM FOR NASA 


The Wall Street Journal, for example 
reported: 

Space authorities are dispensing with com- 
petitive bidding on some Key rocket projects. 
The direct approach can save as much as 4 
months, officials explained. The Space Agen- 
cy is negotiating directly with Douglas Air- 
craft for construction of an upper stage, 
costing $250 million, for the advanced Sat- 
urn rocket. Development of a new liquid- 
fueled engine for the Nova rocket, a project 
expected to cost up to $175 million, may also 
be allotted to a single contracting source. 


While I recognize the urgency with 
which our space program is viewed, I 
cannot understand that the need for 
speed is so great that we should put aside 
standards which have been set by the 
military. While sometimes a devastat- 
ing case can be made for all possible 
speed with regard to defense, it is hard 
to understand why there should be any 
such speed with regard to space. Oh, we 
want to beat the Russians to the moon, 
of course, but if we do not beat them to 
the moon, it will not mean that freedom 
will collapse. It will be a prestige set- 
back of tremendous importance, but nev- 
ertheless we must view these things in 
their proper proportion. We have a tre- 
mendous amount of money, and the in- 
terest of the taxpayer clearly involved; 
therefore, it seems to me that NASA 
should not forgo proven procedures in 
order to save a few months or a few 
weeks. 

I can hardly feel that our Nation’s 
defense should have a lower speed pri- 
ority than the so-called space race. 

I have written to the Aeronautics and 
Space Administration asking them for a 
report on their procurement policies and 
procedures, They have answered the 
letter, and at a later time I shall place 
the reply in the RECORD. 

` SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS 


The prime consequence of our space 
program that concerns us is on our 
scientific manpower. The space industry 
trade magazines frequently contain ar- 
ticles on NASA search for new scientific 
and technical manpower with which to 
fill out its expanded program. 

NASA is reported to need 13,000 more 
engineers and scientists in the next few 
years. An article in “Missiles and Rock- 
ets” headlines “Scientists/Engineer 
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Shortage Worsens.” The article goes 
into considerable detail on this point. 

What I am about to say is crucial be- 
cause it relates to the primary point 
Iam making. In a key article published 
in “Missiles and Rockets,“ written by 
Mr. Heather M. David, the author states: 

Concern is mounting at the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration as the 
Nation’s force of engineers and scientists 
continues to shrink. 


We are talking about a program which 
is going to create a tremendous demand 
for scientists and engineers. Yet the 
Nation’s force of engineers and scien- 
tists, according to Missiles and Rockets, 
is continuing to shrink. 

The article goes on: 

As engineering schools report lower and 
lower enrollments, personnel officers of the 
Nation’s space program say the demand for 
qualified men is skyrocketing—and will 
probably double within the decade. 

Recent surveys show that the number of 
total engineers enrolled as freshmen has 
decreased steadily for the past 4 years. The 
drop is even more dramatic when contrasted 
against the total yearly increase of freshmen. 
An informal survey conducted by the US. 
Department of Education shows that in the 
period from 1953 to 1957, engineering fresh- 
men accounted for about 10.5 percent 
of all incoming freshmen. This per- 
centage dropped to 9 percent in 1958, 8.2 
percent in 1959, 7.3 percent in 1960, and 6.6 
percent in 1961. 

Even if this percentage is bolstered by the 
Nation’s entry into the moon race, the short- 
age will be felt for 4 or 5 years as these “low 
classes” graduate. 


It would be different if we had at any 
time a surplus of engineers and scientists, 
but we have a very serious shortage. 
That fact has been called to the Nation's 
attention by the President of the United 
States in a recent press conference. 

NASA is on an extensive and expensive 
recruiting campaign to get enough sci- 
entists and engineers. 

The article continues: 

A National Science Foundation study just 
released says that by 1970 demand for sci- 
entific and technical personnel will have 
doubled. 

SOVIET UNION RAPIDLY GAINING ON UNITED 
STATES IN SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


Meanwhile, it should be noted that the 
percentage of incoming college freshmen 
is falling. I should like to contrast this 
with our great rival in defense and also 
in the space race—the Soviet Union. 
This year there was an extraordinarily 
comprehensive and competent article 
written by Nicholas Dewitt, of Harvard 
University, on the Soviet training of 
engineering and scientific personnel. In 
the course of his article, Mr. Dewitt 
said: 

Since the average quality of Soviet science 
and engineering graduates is comparable to 
that of American graduates, the superiority 
in numbers must be considered a crucial ad- 
vantage. It is likely to increase the propor- 
tion of above average or outstanding engi- 
neers who will emerge from the broader 
manpower base of the Soviet Union. 

Possibly even more significant is the fact 
that the proportion of university-trained 
manpower engaged in teaching in the Soviet 
Union is slightly more than twice that of the 
United States. 


Mr. Dewitt goes into great detail in 
pointing out how sharply the number of 
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engineering and scientific graduates is 
increasing in the Soviet Union as com- 
pared with the situation in this country. 
He points out that whereas 10 short 
years ago the United States was ahead of 
the Soviet Union in graduation of scien- 
tists and engineers, this year the Soviet 
Union is graduating far more than we 
are. As a matter of fact, the relation- 
ship is something like 125,000 Soviet engi- 
neers and scientists graduated to 45,000 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I reserve the right to 
correct those figures, but they are ap- 
proximately correct. They indicate the 
kind of competition we are up against 
in this area, which is likely to become 
a serious bottleneck for us when our 
principal military, economic, and space 
adversary is concentrating so effectively 
as only a totalitarian nation, unfortu- 
nately, can concentrate. 

WASTE IN SPACE PROGRAM 


Finally, with any program of the size 
and complexity of the space effort en- 
visaged by NASA today, there is bound 
to be a certain amount of waste and fat. 
In spite of the importance ascribed to 
any space program, Congress must in- 
tensively examine each aspect of the pro- 
gram to keep the waste to a minimum. 
Missiles and Rockets reports that, ac- 
cording to William H. Pickering, presi- 
dent of the American Rocket Society, 
the Aerospace and related technical in- 
dustries spend about $100 million annu- 
ally in lush, often unnecessary, “techni- 
cal society meetings,” and tack the cost 
onto the Government bills. 

Incidentally, there is an editorial in 
the magazine Missiles and Rockets, 
which is entitled “Booze, Blondes, and 
Bashes,” which refers to this waste of 
money in an industry which has sud- 
denly become lush, and suggests to me 
that we need to be far more careful in 
our programs and policies and to insist 
on competition, to insist on vigorous cost 
cutting, and attention to the greatest 
possible economy, 

NASA PROGRAM—NOT NOW ‘DIRECTLY RELATED 
TO DEFENSE 


It has frequently been said that the 
United States must beat the Russians 
in developing a manned space vehicle, in 
order to have the military advantage of 
control of space. This argument is often 
given as a justification for civilian space 
programs. But Dr. Harold Brown, Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, testified during the hearings on 
the NASA authorization bill that there is 
as yet no definable military need for 
manned space vehicles. He even had 
some doubt that manned space vehicles 
might ever have a military use. What 
Dr. Brown proposes to do is to put more 
time and effort into thinking about how 
the military could use space and what 
the other alternatives are to an imagined 
astronautic weapons system. 


DEFENSE, NOT SPACE, TOP PRIORITY 


Mr. President, it makes sense to me 
for us to take whatever action is neces- 
sary in order to provide the strongest 
defense. While I have opposed some de- 
fense spending because I did not think 
it contributed significantly to the na- 
tional defense, I recognize that it is nec- 
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essary for the American people to spend 
whatever is necessary in order to do our 
utmost for defense. 

Also, I believe the American people 
have the imagination to recognize the 
magnificent potentialities of space. 
Still, I think we should realize that there 
is no great urgency involved. It is not 
a matter of defending freedom; it is not 
a matter of defending the world; it is 
not a matter of protecting the United 
States against possible aggression from 
a Communist opponent. It is a matter 
of developing, in time, an exciting future 
for mankind, particularly for Americans. 

TIMING OF SPENDING—THE REAL ISSUE 


So I believe we should think in terms 
of priorities, not so much as to whether 
we should do this. We all agree we must 
spend money for research in space; but 
as to how rapidly we should do it; how 
rapidly we should spend the money. 

As I said, Dr. Brown, Director of Re- 
search and Engineering in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, a top scientist, and the 
chief scientific adviser to Secretary Mc- 
Namara, had some doubt that manned 
space vehicles might have military use. 

Another scientist, Lee A. Du Bridge, 
president of California Institute of 
Technology, said that our Nation could 
have a better defense system, in terms 
of hitting enemy targets with greater 
accuracy, if we concentrated on earth- 
based ballistic missiles instead of trying 
to locate missiles on the moon or on 
some orbiting manned satellite. 

I should like to quote specifically from 
an article by Mr. Lee DuBridge, pub- 
wee in Harper’s magazine for August 

SHOOTING FROM THE Moon 

Even more interesting problems arise if 
one thinks of establishing a military base 
on the Moon and shooting weapons at 
specific targets on the Earth. The Moon is 
moving about the Earth at 2,300 miles per 
hour, the Earth is 240,000 miles away and 
it is spinning so that any target on its 
surface is moving along at a speed up to 
1,000 miles per hour at the equator. A pro- 
jectile must first escape from the Moon's 
gravitational field and then get injected into 
a suitable Earth-bound trajectory. The time 
of travel to the Earth will probably be a day 
or two. Any duck hunter can appreciate 
the problems of hitting a particular spot 
on a bird when he is shooting from a car 
going 2,200 miles per hour (and the bird 
is also spinning) when the bullet available 
travels a highly curved path and takes two 
days to reach the target. It may take quite 
a lot of practice to attain the desired accur- 
acy under such difficult circumstances. 
Again we will be lucky at first to hit the 
— at all—still luckier to hit the right 
side. 


I do not mean to deride the proposals 
which have been made to consider what 
future the moon has as a base for mili- 
tary operations. Itis conceivable. Many 
things which were sneered at only a few 
years ago have come true. This may 
happen in the next decade or two. But 
to rush along without any more specific 
relationship to national defense than 
has been demonstrated in the NASA au- 
thorization makes it hard to argue, it 
seems to me, that this may be justified 
on a defense basis, especially since three 
times as much money for missiles is 
already in the defense budget. 
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The Senate Committee on Aeronautics 
and Space Sciences, under the able lead- 
ership of the distinguished Senator form 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], has performed 
excellent service in tackling the complex 
details of our Nation’s space program. 

But the long-range implications and 
problems of our space programs, the 
impact of the programs on business 
competition, small businesses, and our 
scientific manpower; our procurement 
practices and regulations; and the long- 
range alternative programs in which the 
funds could be used, demand more care- 
ful consideration than I think Congress 
has yet given them, either in the House 
or in the Senate, and in any previous 
year. That is why I am offering my 
amendments. 

NASA MUST TAKE SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL FROM 
OTHER VITAL JOBS 


Before I discuss my specific amend- 
ments, I should like to refer also to some 
studies which particularly emphasize the 
major problem I am trying to stress this 
afternoon; namely, the impact that the 
space program will have on the very 
limited supply of scientists, engineers, 
physicists, mathematicians, and chemists 
we have at present. I have a letter 
which was written to me about a week 
ago by Mr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, Execu- 
tive Director of the Scientific Manpower 
Commission. Dr. Meyerhoff writes, in 
part, as follows: 

A substantial number of the people who 
will be hired— 


By NASA, with the funds being au- 
thorized in this bill 
must have had varying amounts of experi- 
ence, hence a substantial portion of the 
personnel required must be taken from other 
employment. No information was given us, 
so far as I can recall, on the ratio between 
new graduates and experienced technologists, 
but the competitive demand on both be- 
comes an exceedingly serious factor in pro- 
jecting the supply-demand situation over 
the next few years. 


In fact, the personnel are likely to 
come from agencies producing for de- 
fense and also from the universities or 
from industry generally. It is hard to 
say where they will be obtained, unless 
they are obtained from the very limited 
and exceedingly important areas in 
which personnel are already in short 
supply; and when I refer to obtaining 
them from the universities, of course, I 
refer particularly to obtaining professors 
and instructors there. 

I read further from the letter from Dr. 
Meyerhoff: 

I have been working on the scientific and 
engineering manpower problem for nearly 
10 years, and even if I apply my imagina- 
tion to my knowledge, I frankly do not know 
where these people are coming from, unless 
we are prepared to cut back sharply on the 
use of competent teachers in our institu- 
tions of learning and on research and de- 
velopment in industry and in other Gov- 
ernment agencies, 


Mr. President, where will they come 
from? 

I read further from Dr. Meyerhoff's 
letter: 

Of grave significance is the fact that the 
deficit estimated in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics projection did not take into ac- 
count the extraordinary demand of 2,500 
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technologists by NASA, becatise the study 
was made before NASA requirements were 
announced. If we take the BLS deficit 
figure of 14,000 and assume the normal ratio 
between demand for engineers and demand 
for scientists, the shortage will be enhanced 
by at least 10 percent through the balance 
of the decade. 

These observations have dealt solely with 
the effect on the new supply of graduates, 
but the demand for experienced men and 
women will have—indeed, is already hay- 
ing—an alarming impact because this need 
must be met by pirating. NASA has been 
making a vigorous attempt to add 2,000 
highly trained people to its staff before the 
end of the fiscal year that has just closed. 
From reports that have reached me, I must 
conclude that the agency has used all the 
methods, good and bad, devised by industry 
to persuade men to change employers. I 
have no statistical Information on the num- 
ber of people thus recruited but the cries of 
anguish from several companies suggest that 
NASA met with a considerable measure of 
success in its efforts. 

The only conclusion I can reach is this: 
The NASA’s manpower requirements have 
not been integrated and therefore have not 
been seen in perspective in relation to other 
overall needs in education, industry, and 
government. At no time and under no ad- 
ministration has the executive branch of 
Government given serious attention to this 
vital aspect of national welfare. 


Mr. President, this is why I say that, 
even more important than this very great 
increase in the authorization—a $2 bil- 
lion increase in this bill, from $1.7 bil- 
lion up to $3.7 billion, which is a very 
great increase—of greater importance is 
the question of what this authorization 
may do to the already limited supply of 
available scientific manpower. 

In his letter Dr. Meyerhoff also states: 

The complementary problems posed by 
NASA and NIH— 


Which I shall discuss at a later time, 
when the appropriation for that agency 
is before us— 
point the dire need to strengthen the man- 
power function of the Office of Emergency 
Planning or to create a new agency for the 
specific purpose of dealing with the problem. 


This relates to an amendment which 
I shall offer tomorrow. The amend- 
ment will provide for the making of a 
study by a commission not tied to any 
agency, so that the commission can make 
the study objectively and without preju- 
dice and can let Congress, the President, 
and the country know what we can do 
to solve this most serious problem and 
to move ahead as rapidly as possible with 
the Space Agency. 

Mr. President, I ask that the letter 
from which I have been reading be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., July 3, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmme: Mr. Sieverts has 
asked whether I may be willing to express 
my views on the manpower needs of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Although I am not sure I have thought 
this relatively new demand on our limited 
manpower supply through, I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to do some more think- 
ing in an effort to write you a coherent letter. 
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The Director of Personnel for NASA pre- 
sented an outline of this agency’s require- 
ments before the Committee on Specialized. 
Personnel of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. I have been a non-Government mem- 
ber of this committee for some years. He 
indicated that 2,500 engineers and scientists 
would be absorbed into the agency and its 
activities each year for a period not less than 
4 years in length. Although requirements 
extend over a broad range of engineering and 
scientific fields, they will make the heaviest 
call upon mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
metallurgical, and ceramic engineers, and 
upon physicists, mathematicians, and chem- 
ists. A substantial number of the people 
who will be hired must have had varying 
amounts of exeprience, hence a substantial 
portion of the personnel required must be 
taken from other employment. No informa- 
tion was given us, so far as I can recall, on 
the ratio between new graduates and experi- 
enced technologists, but the competitive de- 
mand on both becomes an exceedingly seri- 
ous factor in projecting the supply-demand 
situation over the next few years. 

Further to complicate the situation, the 
Personnel Director of the National Institutes 
of Health informed the committee of NIH 
manpower requirements, and although these 
are predominantly in the biological and 
medical fields, they total 4,000 or more men 
and women at the Ph. D. or M.D. level each 
year through 1970. 

I have been working on the scientific and 
engineering manpower problem for nearly 10 
years, and even if I apply my imagination to 
my knowledge, I frankly do not know where 
these people are coming from, unless we 
are prepared to cut back sharply on the use 
of competent teachers in our institutions of 
learning and on research and development 
in industry and in other Government 
agencies, 

Mr. Sieverts asked specifically about NASA, 
and my subsequent remarks will be limited 
to the requirements of that agency. In a 
forecast undertaken for the National Science 
Foundation, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has predicted a shortage of 14,000 engineers 
per year, and 2,000 scientists per year, 
through the year 1970. Personally, I think 
the estimate for engineers is high, but it 
does not miss the order of magnitude by 
much, The figure for engineers could be 
halved, and the result would still be alarm- 
ing because engineering enrollments have 
declined during the past 4 years, and the 
decline is just being reflected in the number 
of graduates. In fact, judging from enroll- 
ments for the academic year 1961-62 we can 
safely say that there will be no improvement 
at all in the situation prior to 1966, and it 
will undoubtedly be 1970 before the number 
of engineering graduates returns to the peak 
level attained in 1959. And that was sub- 
stantially below the peak attained during 
the period of maximum GI enrollments in 
1950. Of grave significance is the fact that 
the deficit estimated in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics projection did not take into ac- 
count the extraordinary demand of 2,500 
technologists by NASA, because the study 
was made before NASA requirements were 
announced. If we take the BLS deficit figure 
of 14,000 and assume the normal ratio be- 
tween demand for engineers and demand for 
scientists, the shortage will be enhanced by 
at least 10 percent through the balance of 
the decade. 

These observations have dealt solely with 
the effect on the new supply of graduates, 
but the demand for experienced men and 
women will have—indeed, is already hav- 
ing—an alarming impact because this need 
must be met by pirating. NASA has been 
making a vigorous attempt to add 2,000 
highly trained people to its staff before the 
end of the fiscal year that has just closed. 
From reports that have reached me, I must 
conclude that the agency has used all the 
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methods, good and bad, devised by industry 
to persuade men to change employers. I 
have no statistical information on the num- 
ber of people thus recruited but the cries of 
anguish from several companies suggest that 
NASA met with a considerable measure of 
success in its efforts. 

The only conclusion I can reach is this: 
The NASA's manpower requirements have 
not been integrated and therefore have not 
been seen in perspective in relation to other 
overall needs in education, industry, and 
Government. At no time and under no 
administration has the executive branch of 
Government given serious attention to this 
vital aspect of national welfare, and private 
agencies like the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission lack the resources and the power to 
perform the task. The complementary 
problems posed by NASA and NIH point the 
dire need to strengthen the manpower func- 
tion of the Office of Emergency Planning or 
to create a new agency for the specific pur- 
pose of dealing with the problem. 

I can supply many facts and figures but 
this letter is already long enough. Do not 
hesitate to call upon me, however, if you 
think I can supply additional information 
that will prove useful. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa, who has been very patient, several 
questions about the authorization, be- 
cause I was not able to obtain the infor- 
mation from the report or from the 
other documents. I have read criticism 
of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at the 
California Institute of Technology. I 
understand that the House subcommittee 
criticized the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
setup as centered principally on the 
$1,200,000 management fee which NASA 
will pay the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in the fiscal year 1963. After 
noting that NASA owns the land and 
the equipment and pays the salaries of 
all the Jet Propulsion Laboratory per- 
sonnel, the subcommittee questioned 
whether the management services were 
worth that sum. I cannot tell whether 
the $1.2 million is covered by the bill at 
the present time, or whether the matter 
has been rectified, or whether there is 
justification for the fee; but in view of 
this public criticism, I thought it only 
fair, now that we are in the process of 
authorizing more funds, to obtain an 
explanation for the RECORD. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I shall be 
very glad to make a brief statement at 
this time, and, on tomorrow, to place in 
the Recorp a further statement, in re- 
sponse to the question asked by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

I would say that the program to which 
he has referred—namely, the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, under the direction 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology—employs some 3,200 technicians, 
technologists, engineers, and scientists. 
They have charge of the development of 
a program estimated to cost in fiscal 
1963 about $200 million; and some of 
the most technical phases of scientific 
work are being done on spacecraft for 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

The fee in question has been fixed by 
the California Institute of Technology 
for this service, and is one which the 
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National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration felt was justified. 

I remind the Senator from Wisconsin 
that many of the rocketry developments 
made by our Government, both in the 
Defense Department and in NASA, have 
occurred in the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory. The first one was the development 
of rockets during World War I, includ- 
ing the so-called JATO aircraft takeoff 
boosters. I believe some of the first 
solid propellant rockets that our Defense 
Department had were developed in this 
facility. 

For some years the missile work of 
the Department of the Army, with which 
Dr. Wernher von Braun and his asso- 
ciates at Huntsville, Ala., were also con- 
nected, was handled partly at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. 

Actually, several of the first rockets 
the Defense Department had available 
for military use were designed and built 
at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, and 
were, of course, later produced in volume 
by private contractors. Since the space 
program began, the program there has 
been greatly expanded. They design, de- 
velop, and test the mockups, the flight 
models of the first U.S. satellite, Ex- 
plorer I, and the first Pioneer probe past 
the moon. They are now actually doing 
similar work on much more difficult 
spacecraft—the Ranger, Surveyor, Mar- 
iner, Prospector, and other projects in 
NASA’s lunar and deep space explora- 
tion programs. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has been 
there. He has gone through the Labora- 
tory and inspected the facilities, as best 
he could with his limited knowledge. 

It would seem to me the brainpower 
and management that has been mobi- 
lized there by Cal Tech and has been 
made available to our Government, 
backed up as it is by its record of ac- 
complishment is in reality astonishing. 
This great cooperative effort, this great 
service which the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory has performed, and is performing, 
in the judgment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma is secured on the basis that 
it is of the highest value to our Govern- 
ment and our space program, and is 
probably being obtained on as economic 
a basis as any service which would in 
anywise compare with it—is being ob- 
tained from any other source by either 
NASA or the Defense Department. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What puzzles the 
Senator from Wisconsin is that there is 
authorized in the bill $10,347,000 for con- 
struction of facilities at the Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory at Pasadena, Calif., and 
there is an authorization for research, 
development, and operation of $2,958,- 
278,000 but with no breakdown. Then, 
in the hearings, at page 154, there is a 
discussion of the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, and the number of activities, opera- 
tions cost, construction program, and so 
forth, is given. If all the facilities are 
paid for by the Federal Government, and 
all the personnel are paid by the Federal 
Government, I do not understand why 
$1,200,000 is necessary as a management 
fee. Specifically, what personnel are 
furnished by California Institute of 
Technology that are worth $1,200,000, 
when the personnel and facilities are 
paid for by the Federal Government? 
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Mr. KERR. On a long-term basis, it is 
anticipated that the Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory will be fully devoted to the efforts 
of our Government and, therefore, the 
Government should make the additions 
necessary, not only in the buildings and 
laboratories and utility installations, it 
is the opinion of the space administra- 
tion, and was the opinion of the commit- 
tee, that the expenditures are well 
justified. 

The Senator from Oklahoma noted, 
when he was on the scene, 200 or more 
trailers, used as emergency office hous- 
ing, in which highly paid technicians and 
scientists are being housed at the expense 
of our Government. It was made quite 
dramatically clear that, in order to be 
able to keep the services and the kind 
of brainpower required for the projects, 
not only were additional facilities and 
laboratories necessary for their work, but 
also a housing environment for the per- 
sonnel was an absolute necessity. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, in his discussion, has referred 
to the fact that NASA is utilizing addi- 
tional units of manpower with highly 
trained capacity and ability; but if NASA 
is to be able to command the services of 
that kind of help, which is absolutely 
necessary for the successful operation of 
its program, it must be able to make 
available to those persons the kind of lab- 
oratory and facility environment in 
which their work will be effective. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin recognizes the desirability of 
housing facilities, and certainly would 
have no objection to an allowance for 
that; but the Senator from Wisconsin 
understands that this is a management 
fee to Cal Tech. Although the Govern- 
ernment owns the land, has bought the 
facilities, and pays the personnel, never- 
theless, somehow, Cal Tech is to be paid 
$1,200,000 during the coming fiscal year, 
according to this report. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I may say to the Senator 
that NASA inherited the operations of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. Prior to 
the legislation establishing the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the Laboratory was doing similar work 
for the Defense Department. I believe 
the particular agency it was connected 
with was the Army Ordnance Corps. 

The Senator can understand that the 
securing of the brainpower necessary 
for the management of this facility 
might not be available anywhere else if 
the program at Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory were not carried forward on the very 
fine foundation of the experience it has 
had, the knowledge available there to 
start with, and the experience obtained 
in connection with these programs. 

My judgment is that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
would be very hard put to secure the 
kind of services anywhere else that are 
being obtained there under the leader- 
ship of a topflight educational insti- 
tution. Certainly, if that program were 
not being carried forward, it would bring 
about a disruption in the progress of the 
future of NASA, which I am sure the 
Senator from Wisconsin would not want 
to participate in provoking. 
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In order to maintain the operation 
and management by Cal Tech, I am sure 
the Senator is aware of the fact that 
Cal Tech is one of the contracting par- 
ties. Neither NASA nor the Government 
has the power to draft the management 
ability of Cal Tech, nor to preempt the 
services of personnel, with great ability 
and experience in this effort. 

This merely means that the basis for 
payment must be negotiated between 
NASA and Cal Tech. It was the state- 
ment of officials of NASA that the ar- 
rangement was one which they felt was 
equitable and justified and as favorable 
as they could obtain. Their position in 
this respect was concurred in by the 
committees of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I certainly do not 
wish to do anything to jeopardize the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory development 
or its constructive work. I merely wish 
to learn if there are any specific definite 
services performed, if there are any 
number of hours put in by personnel or 
anything of that kind, in return for the 
$1.2 million management fee. In the 
alternative, is this a contract which is 
necessary in order to operate in this ter- 
ritory, although the Government owns 
the land, pays the personnel, and builds 
the facilities? 

What do we get for the money? What 
specific services are performed? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has tried very hard to explain to 
the Senator from Wisconsin what he 
thought the Government was getting for 
the money. I would not know how to 
answer the question in any more detail 
than I have. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me move on to 
another question. 

I understand that some high NASA of- 
ficials seriously doubt whether the Sur- 
veyor spacecraft will provide data on 
the lunar surface and environment in 
time to be of real value in the planning 
of the Project Apollo. It is anticipated, 
I understand, that the first Surveyor 
launch will not be scheduled until 1964. 
Because of the problems with respect to 
reliability of the spacecraft, it is ex- 
pected to be well into 1966 before any 
meaningful data can be obtained. By 
that time NASA expects to have a 
manned lunar flight, and therefore the 
Surveyor spacecraft might not be of 
much service. 

I notice there is to be provided, ac- 
cording to the committee report, in fiscal 
year 1963, the sum of $97,378,000 for the 
Surveyor spacecraft. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa does not have the ability to look 
into the future and be able to answer the 
question asked by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

I say to the Senator that the plans by 
NASA to put a man on the moon are not 
finalized. There is no one in NASA at 
this time who knows for certain whether 
a human being from this earth can live 
in the space environment for the period 
of time which will be involved in getting 
aman to the moon. It is thought that 
the scientists will be able to solve the 
problems connected with the program. 
The expectation is that the program will 
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move forward as rapidly as a firm 
foundation for progress can be estab- 
lished, as rapidly as experience can be 
obtained, much of it from the Ranger 
and Surveyor programs. 

The Agency is aware of the fact that 
each year discoveries will be made, as 
we move forward in this program, which 
will necessitate reevaluation of projects. 
Certainly at this moment NASA cannot 
be positive as to the extent to which the 
Surveyor program will become an ab- 
solute reality. It is the present judg- 
ment that the Surveyor spacecraft will 
make the first soft lunar landing at- 
tempt. It is presently scheduled for 1964 
and this in my judgment will be a timely 
accomplishment in the program to 
achieve a manned lunar return in this 
decade. 

The Senator is aware of the fact that 
our Atomic Energy Commission is now 
engaged in a number of test firings. They 
are carrying out tests of designs which, 
since the cessation of test firings some 
years ago, have been developed in the 
laboratories and on paper but which 
have not been tested by real explosions. 

We realize that regardless of how much 
knowledge or how much scientific ability 
the scientists in our atomic energy pro- 
gram may have, in order to verify their 
conclusions and their opinions they must 
“test out” the items which they develop 
in their laboratories and on paper. 

NASA, in this early part of its efforts 
for interplanetary exploration, part of 
which involves the effort to send some 
men to the moon and back, finds it nec- 
essary to develop the program in the 
light of the knowledge available, on the 
basis of the best scientific ability avail- 
able, and believes this is the proper way 
to proceed. 

The Senator knows that in respect to 
these great programs changes will oc- 
cur by reason of steadily acquired expe- 
rience and knowledge. The Senator 
from Oklahoma does not have the abil- 
ity to assure the Senator from Wiscon- 
son that in this program Surveyor will 
become a reality and that it will actually 
land on the moon, but the Senator from 
Oklahoma is convinced, on the basis of 
the best knowledge we now have and the 
best judgment of our scientists, that the 
Surveyor project will make a great con- 
tribution to this program. 

This has been explained to the com- 
mittees. The committees are of the 
opinion that if our country is to achieve 
its purpose of being first in the develop- 
ment of space for peaceful purposes as 
well as for national defense it is the 
better part of wisdom to go forward with 
these programs in the manner recom- 
mended by our scientists and by those 
whose experience and knowledge causes 
them to be entitled to our confidence 
and our support. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Do I misunderstand 
the Senator? Is it a correct or incorrect 
statement to say that the justification 
for Surveyor under the present circum- 
stances is that it may not be possible for 
a man to land on the moon or to live 
on the moon? 

Mr. KERR. Not at all. NASA is act- 
ing on the assumption that it will be 
possible. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. If it is possible, 
then does Surveyor serve any function, 
in view of the fact that the expectation 
is that we would have a man on the moon 
by 1966? We would not have Surveyor 
up, unmanned, until that time, too. 

Mr. KERR. While NASA believes that 
an environment can be developed in 
which a man can live in space, while 
NASA believes that a vehicle can be de- 
veloped which will enable us to send a 
man to the moon before this decade 
ends, I assure the Senator that NASA 
would not send a man to the moon until 
NASA proved it could put a spacecraft 
there and do so with what they call an 
unmanned soft landing, thus proving 
that if a man were sent to the moon in 
a vehicle, the vehicle could be landed in 
such a manner that the landing of it 
would not cause his destruction. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. - 

Mr. President, I am nearly through. 

Mr. President, before I offer the two 
amendments about which I have spoken, 
I wish to call attention to several articles 
that I have on NASA’s tactics in recruit- 
ing scientists and personnel, and an 
article that appeared some time ago in 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald. 
The article states as follows: 

At the very least, the manpower require- 
ments for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration's lunar program could 
deplete the country’s available trained sci- 
entists and engineers. 

At the very most, these requirements could 
seriously hamper many of the Nation's other 
scientific efforts, and perhaps even cripple its 
graduate education program, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1962] 


CRY Is ror SCIENTISTS—MOON Arms STRAIN 
WER SUPPLY 


(By Howard Simons) 


The Nation's commitment to send a 
manned expedition to the moon will strain 
U.S. scientific and engineering manpower 
resources to the breaking point. 

This is the view of many manpower ex- 
perts who, even before the moon venture 
became a national goal were warning that 
the Nation had inadequate numbers of 
trained professionals to meet its continuing 
needs. Now, the situation threatens to 
worsen. 

At the very least, the manpower require- 
ments for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s lunar program ‘could 
deplete the country’s available trained 
scientists and engineers. 

At the very most, these requirements could 
seriously hamper many of the Nation’s other 
scientific efforts, and perhaps even cripple 
its graduate education program. 2 


NASA NEEDS 13,000 


To meet its needs, it is estimated NASA 
itself will require approximately 13,000 or 
more additional scientists and engineers. 
How many more scientists and engineers will 
have to be added by private industry work- 
ing under NASA contracts—which will be an 
estimated 85 percent of the NASA budget— 
is unknown. 

Just where these scientists and engineers 
will: be found is also an unknown. NASA 
is already engaged in a massive recruiting 
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program throughout the country. As a re- 
sult of this drive there is evidence that 
NASA recruiters have been pirating person- 
nel from private firms. There also is evi- 
dence that private firms working on the 
moon program have been pirating from 
NASA. 
BIGGEST CHALLENGE 

There now is danger that space program 
recruiters will begin to entice scientists and 
engineers away from other Government 
agencies and laboratories and then from the 
universities. 

NASA officials concede that finding top- 
flight manpower is their biggest challenge. 
One official says, At our current rates of 
pay we are not going to hurt anyone too 
badly.” Nonetheless, NASA officials seem to 
be optimistic that the needed personnel can 
be found. 

Whether this optimism is warranted is 
questionable. One expert says that the “Na- 
tion has never before been faced with a 
problem parallel to this one.” During World 
War II, he explains, it was possible to turn 
thousands of scientists and engineers loose 
on a billion-dollar project such as the Man- 
hattan project to build the atomic bomb, 
even though this effort disrupted education 
and all but stopped graduate education. 


NO SHARP INCREASE 


This wartime experience has given planners 
a dangerous “we did it before, and we can 
do it again” confidence. But today there is 
a difference. The multibillion-dollar, long- 
term space program comes at a time when 
there are already shortages of scientists and 
engineers for other massive programs. 

Manpower experts are also concerned be- 
cause there has been no sharp increase in 
the number of scientists and engineers being 
trained. Rather, in some cases such as engi- 
neers, enrollment has fallen off of late. And 
the number of Ph. D. students being grad- 
uated in the physical sciences has remained 
almost constant between 1950 and 1960, while 
the demand for such students has continued 
to outspace the supply. 

One short-term solution being explored is 
a crash program of upgrading junior scien- 
tists and engineers. This would require 
scientific and engineering personnel to take 
night courses or on-the-job graduate work. 
NASA, itself, already follows this approach 
by subsidizing on-the-job graduate educa- 
tion. 

Another longer range approach being ex- 
plored is to convince industry and the uni- 
versities that they must enter into a real 
partnership to provide almost half-time grad- 
uate education for employees. 

For the longer pull, however, manpower 
experts are convinced that only a new and 
greatly expanded program to support grad- 
uate study will help the United States to 
overcome its continuing shortage of ade- 
quately trained scientific and engineering 
manpower. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Then in Science 
magazine, the issue of May 25, 1962, the 
following statement appeared: 


proach 
be called the Nation’s scientific-engineering- 
industrial and academic complex. 
NASA MANPOWER PROBLEMS 

They become visible on a grand scale when 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration is forced to raid other Government 
agencies, industry, and universities to fill its 
ranks for the $20 billion manned lunar pro- 
gram. 


In Business Week there appeared an 
article entitled “Casting Wide Nets for 
Scientists.” The subhead was: “NASA’s 
Drumbeating, Itinerant Team of Re- 
eruiters Is Just One Aspect of the Gov- 
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ernment’s Effort To Flesh Out Its Ex- 
panding Labs. There’s Likely To Be a 
Critical Shortage.” 

On the basis of my presentation today 
I wish now to submit two amendments. 
The first amendment. deals with what I 
consider to be the main problem which 
is developing out of the space program. 
There is an enormously serious problem 
here of scarce scientific manpower. 

For that reason I submit an amend- 
ment, I shall read it in part because it 
is reasonably brief and sets forth what 
I intend to do: 

At the end of page 19, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the Space 
Program Manpower Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Commission’), which shall 
be composed of seven members appointed by 
the President from individuals prominent in 
science, education, or public affairs. Mem- 
bers of the Commission shall serve as such 
during the pleasure of the President. The 
President shall designate one member of the 
Commission to be Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and one member to be Vice Chairman 
thereof.” 


The reason why I have provided for a 
Presidentially appointed Commission, 
although I can see why some may favor a 
group completely under NASA’s control 
and direction, is that I think on the basis 
of the record and on the basis of human 
tendencies it is perfectly obvious that if 
the Commission is going to do an objec- 
tive job and provide the objective ap- 
praisal that Congress needs—and I think 
needs desperately—it should be done by 
people who are objective and who are 
aside and apart from any one agency. 

I wish to read one other section of the 
amendment: 

(e) The Commission shall conduct a thor- 
ough study and evaluation of the impact of 
the United States aeronautic and space 
efforts on United States scientific, research, 
development, and education resources, with 

reference to the and most 
efficient use of scientific and engineering 
manpower. Such study shall include, but 
shall not be limited to, projections of ex- 
pected future requirements of the space 
program in terms of scientific manpower and 
other resources, the effects of the space pro- 
gram on other private and public research 
and development efforts, and the implica- 
tions of the space program for the education 
and training of scientists and technicians, 


Once again I wish to say that in the 
main the contest with the Soviet Union, 
in my judgment, will not be determined 
in the usual military or economic man- 
ner. But the fundamental contest is an 
education contest that nation and system 
will win which will be best able to train 
its people in the relevant, appropriate 
and pertinent scientific skills. Break- 
throughs in antimissile missiles or mili- 
tary applications of spacecraft or any 
other decisive technological advantage 
depends overwhelmingly on scientific 
brainpower. 

This authorization could conceivably 
do us more harm than good by pirating 
scientific personnel from defense work 
or education to space. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask that it lie on the 


table. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed, and also 


that it be printed in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LONG 
of Hawaii in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin may be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of page 19, add the following 
new section: 

“Src. 7. (a) There is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the Space Pro- 
gram Manpower Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission“), which shall 
be composed of seven members appointed by 
the President from individuals prominent in 
science, education, or public affairs. Mem- 
bers of the Commission shall serve as such 
during the pleasure of the President. The 
President shall designate one member of the 
Commission to be chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and one member to be vice chairman 
thereof. 

“(b) Each member of the Commission 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 
per diem for each day in which he is engaged 
in the performance of the duties of the 
Commission, and shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by him in the performance 
of such duties. 

“(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. Four members of the 
Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a 
lesser number may conduct hearings. 

“(d) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional field, 
on a part-time or full-time basis, with or 
without compensation, shall not be consid- 
ered as service or employment bringing such 
individual within the provisions of section 
281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

“(e) The Commission shall conduct a 
thorough study and evaluation of the im- 
pact of the United States aeronautic and 
space efforts on United States scientific, re- 
search, development, and education re- 
sources, with special reference to the train- 
ing and most efficient use of scientific and 
engineering manpower. Such study shall in- 
clude, but shall not be limited to, projec- 
tions of expected future requirements of the 
space program in terms of scientific man- 
power and other resources, the effects of the 
space program on other private and public 
research and development efforts, and the 
implications of the space program for the 
education and training of scientists and tech- 
nicians. 

“(f) The Commission shall submit a re- 
port of its activities and the results of its 
investigation and study (including recom- 
mended legislation) to the President and the 
Congress not later than June 1, 1963. The 
Commission shall cease to exist on the date 
of the submission of such report. 

“(g) The Commission shall have power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without 
regard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

“(h) The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instru- 
mentality, information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics for the purpose of this 
section; and each such department, bureau, 
establish- 
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(i) The Commission or, on the authori- 
zation of the Commission, any subcommittee 
or member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this section, 
hold such hearings and sit and act at such 
times and places, administer such oaths, and 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments. as the Commission or such subcom- 
mittee or member may deem advisable. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signa- 
ture of the chairman of the Commission, or 
such subcommittee, or any duly designated 
member, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. 
The provisions of sections 102 to 104, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes (US. O., title 
2, secs. 192-194), shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. 

“(j) Appropriations for ‘Research, devel- 
opment, and operation’ appropriated pursu- 
ant to this Act may be used to carry out the 
provisions of this section.” 

On page 20, line 1, strike out “Sec. 7.“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 8.”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit a second amendment, to which 
I have already referred. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed, 
printed in the Recorp, and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will be received, printed, and will lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 18, line 3, immediately after the 
section number “Sec. 6.“, insert the sub- 
section designation “(a)”. 

On page 19, after line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Section 203 of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 2478), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(c) To the maximum practicable extent, 
purchases of and contracts for property or 
services shall be made by the Administra- 
tion by formal advertising. No such pur- 
chase or contract, or any category thereof, 
may be entered into by negotiation unless 
the Administrator has determined that the 
use of advertisement for bids for such pur- 
chase or contract, or category thereof, would 
impair the accomplishment of the p 
of this Act. Each such determination shall 
(1) be made in writing, (2) contain a full 
and complete statement of the facts and cir- 
cumstances relied upon by the Administrator 
in making that determination, (3) remain 
on file in the Administration for not less 
than a period of three years, and (4) at all 
times during that period be available for 
inspection by any officer or employee of the 
General Accounting Office designated by the 
Comptroller General to inquire into com- 
pliance by the Administration with the re- 
quirements of this subsection.’ ” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit the amendment because the rec- 
ord of NASA in the fiscal year 1961 is 
that only 9 percent of procurement was 
by competitive bidding, although adver- 
tised competitive bidding is the most 
economic, efficient, lowest cost, and by 
far the fairest to small business. 

Certainly while the impact of the 
space program, will be vast and superla- 
tive in many ways and its success will 
make all of us Americans proud. Never- 
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theless this program is likely to be very 
difficult if not destructive to small busi- 
ness unless we at least have the kind of 
provision that would make it manda- 
tory for bids to go on a competitive basis, 
whenever practicable and any excep- 
tions be justified in writing and available 
for GAO investigation. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the amendments be printed in the 
body of the Recor so that they will be 
available to Senators tomorrow. Other- 
wise I presume there would be no reason 
for them to be printed, because they 
might not be available. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma that I have asked 
unanimous consent that both amend- 
ments be printed in the Recorp, and 
that both amendments also be printed 
and made available on the desks of Sen- 
ators so that they can examine them 
while the debate is going on, before the 
roll is called tomorrow. 

Mr. President, once again I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma for his usual patience and 
courtesy. I wish to apologize to him 
also. I know that it was his understand- 
ing that he would be able to complete 
consideration of the bill today at an 
early hour. Entirely because of a mis- 
understanding on my part, the majority 
leader felt that I would not ask for a 
yea and nay vote on the amendments. 
I have decided that we should have roll- 
calls. That did inconvenience the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, who has been very 
patient. We must wait until tomorrow 
for the passage of the bill. I thank him 
very much, 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the contribution of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. He has been very kind. 
The Senator from Oklahoma is desirous 
of seeing that the proposed legislation 
has the fullest possible examination and 
discussion. The Senator from Okla- 
homa feels that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has made a contribution to that 
discussion, and the Senator from Okla- 
homa wishes to thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin for what he has done. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the December 19, 1960, issue of 
Aviation Week be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

KILLIAN CAUTIONS AGAINST EXCESSIVE STRESS 
ON Man-In-Space PROGRAM 

New Yorx.—The United States must de- 
cide whether it can justify billions of dollars 
for man in space when its educational sys- 
tem is so inadequately supported, Dr. James 
R. Killian, Jr., said last week. 

The Nation must seek to determine 
whether it is now proceeding too rapidly 
in this area and whether it can manage the 
present man-in-space program without 
weakening other important national pro- 
grams, including defense, Killian said in a 
speech at the annual dinner of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Club of 
New York. Dr. Killian is chairman of the 
M. I. T. Corp., and served as President Eisen- 
hower's first scientific adviser in the post- 
sputnik era. 

Killian said, “I believe that in space ex- 
ploration, as in all other fields that we 
choose to go into, we must never be content 
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to be second best, but I do not believe that 
this requires us to engage in a prestige race 
with the Soviets. We should pursue our own 
objectives in space science and exploration 
and not let the Soviets choose them for us 
by our copying what they do.” 

Killian said he did not oppose a man-in- 
space program but asked that the public be 
given a better opportunity to understand 
and to debate the rate at which the United 
States proceeds with this program. He asked 
rhetorically, “Will several billion dollars a 
year additional for enhancing the quality of 
education not do more for the future of the 
United States and its position in the world 
than several billion dollars a year addi- 
tional formaninspace? The image of Amer- 
ica may be shaped by the quality of its inner 
life more than by its exploits in outer space.” 

The U.S. public should insist on a space 
program that is in balance with our other 
vital endeavors in science and technology 
and that does not rob them because they 
currently are less spectacular, Killian said. 
He praised the U.S, space program to date as 
being well planned and remarkably success- 
ful, and said that by concentrating on sci- 
entific discovery and practical objectives as 
improved weather forecasting and communi- 
cations, we have exploited our own special 
genius. 

The Soviet Union, Killian said, has sought 
constantly to present spectacular accom- 
plishments in space technology as an index 
of national strength, and too often the press 
and the public at large have interpreted 
these spectacular exploits as indexes of 
strength. 

“It must be admitted that spectacular ac- 
complishments in space technology have en- 
hanced the prestige of the Soviet Union, and 
we can all admire their achievements. But 
their expensive emphasis on space explora- 
tion will not be enough in the long pull to 
sustain an image of strength. 

“This will only be accomplished by a bal- 
anced effort in science and technology. True 
strength and lasting prestige will come from 
the richness, variety, and depth of a nation’s 
total program and from an outpouring of 
great discoveries and creative accomplish- 
ments on a wide front by its scientists and 
engineers.” 

“Today,” Killian said, “the pressures are 
very great to engage in an item-by-item race 
with the Soviets. Our man-in-space pro- 
gram is the principal victim of these pres- 
sures and it is certain to present some dif- 
ficult policy questions in the near future. 

“It may be argued that the appeal of space 
exploration by man is so great that nothing 
will deter his engaging in manned explora- 
tion. It also may be argued that our man- 
in-space program is trying to proceed too 
fast and that it is on the way to become 
excessively extravagant and will be justified 
only as a competitor for world prestige with 
the Soviet man-in-space program. Many 
thoughtful citizens are convinced that the 
really exciting discoveries in space can be 
realized better by instruments than by 
man.” 

Killian pointed out that decisions must 
soon be made as to how far the United States 
goes with its man-in-space program and the 
future scale of total space efforts. He said, 
“Unless decisions result in containing our 
development of man-in-space systems and 
big rocket boosters, we will soon have com- 
mitted ourselves to a multi-billion-dollar 
space program. 

“I have never seen any public statement 
estimating the costs of the successive genera- 
tions of big boosters for man in space or 
for the other parts of the program,” he said. 
“How many billions of dollars will they cost 
over the next decade or more? How much is 
it likely to cost to orbit a man about the 
earth, to achieve a manned circumnaviga- 
tion of the moon, or a lunar landing? The 
public should have some feel for the magni- 
tudes involved. 
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“However much they may cost,” Killian 
said, “we may decide we must spend the 
money but we should make this decision 
with a clear understanding of the startling 
costs entailed. We should not permit our- 
selves to slide unwittingly past a point of 
no return or to make the commitment with- 
out comparing its desirability with alterna- 
tive expenditures.” 

Dr. Killian urged encouragement of more 
of the International Geophysical Year type 
of programs which are managed by non- 
political, private scientific organizations, 
and encouragement of more international 
conferences such as the Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

He specifically urged support of the pro- 
posed United Nations Conference on the 
Peaceful Use of Outer Space and on Techni- 
cal Aid. 

Killian said his views were “not consciously 
shaped by any recent or present political 
commitment.” 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the June 1962 issue of Fortune 
magazine be printed at this point in 
the Record. It asks some very funda- 
mental questions about the need for 
going to the moon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BIGGEST LEAP 

Truly, man’s flight from earth into outer 
is the most prodigious stunt in his 
history. The world will never be the same 

(as someone always remembers to say 
at each of history’s crises—and brother, you 
can that again). It is easy to predict 
that in a few years a good deal of all human 
activity and human thought will be involved 
way or another in the adventure, which 
have no end as long as man exists on 
earth. Certainly the conquest of space (if 
man, who has not yet conquered himself, 
can be said to have conquered anything) will 
affect military strategy and international 
politics, the directions of science and tech- 
nology, industries, and national economies. 
But even more profoundly, in ways now un- 


ing fact: they are all too late. It is not that 
certain formal decisions have already been 
made (a statement by the President, author- 
izations by Congress); these are revocable. 
What is irrevocable is the vaulting ambition 


though it will not remove the tensions. The 


A religious ar- 


his vaulting ambition; 
God-given nature, therefore, 
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that is taking him into space, the surmise 
cannot be made thet the heights have al- 
ready been divinely denied him. No; re- 
ligion cannot logically argue against the 
endeavor from any assumption that man is 
predestined to failure. But religious and 
philosophic misgivings might well loom over 
the possibility of man’s triumph; triumph 
could produce a crisis of the human spirit. 

For the conquest of the moon will be the 
beginning of a new and tremendous leap in 
man’s knowledge. In the leap Sir Julian 
Huxley predictably sees all belief in the reve- 
lation of God in rout before the revelations 
of science. For some time there has been a 
truce between religion and science—religion 
bowing to demonstrable facts, some scien- 
tists at least accepting God for His contri- 
bution to men’s ethical behavior and as an 
ultimate explanation. Huxley (and a num- 
ber of colleagues in a book called “The Hu- 
manist Frame“) has recently reiterated the 
old challenge: “The emergent religion of the 
near future,” Huxley hopes, “will believe in 
knowledge.” (Its theology will be facts and 
ideas.) Instead of worshiping supernat- 
ural religions, it will sanctify the higher 
manifestations of human nature.” 

Christian leaders so far have had little to 
say about God and space, leaving the sub- 
ject to astronauts and inquisitive U.S. Sena- 
tors. (Did Mr. Glenn feel that God was in 
space just as on earth? asked Senator 
WILEY.) One clergyman, however, ques- 
tioned on the subject, fell into an anxious, 
even startled, kind of reverie. He finally ex- 
pressed the concern that an enterprise that 
must, for its success, reduce men to more or 
less mechanical adjuncts of a tremendous 
organization will further endanger the free 
and independent spirit of the young—a 
Christian spirit, that is—which he saw 
already being weakened by the mechani- 
zations of modern life. And after further 
reflection, he saw beyond that problem a 
critical problem for the church of retaining 
for its space-age children, out exploring the 
galaxies, the Mystery, which he thought 
stood in danger not of being pierced but in 
danger of being rejected. 

That point is the central one, central to 
history and to the condition of modern man. 

Since this is the beginning of a discussion 
in which grandfathers will have little part, 
let’s listen to three men of the generation 
that will reap the whirlwind. One of the 
three is Zheya Sveltilova, a history student 
at Moscow University from Zagorsk, one of 
the last centers of religious faith in Russia. 
The other two are Peter Ritner, a graduate of 
Harvard who has written two books, one on 
Africa, one on Western society; and Gabriel 
Vahanian, who was born in France, studied at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and is now 
teaching religion at Syracuse. 

Zheya's small, triumphant voice, echoing 
Huxley, issues out of a long report from an 
American correspondent in Moscow. “When 
man conquers the universe,” Zheya pro- 
claims, “he will learn to believe in himself. 
It will simply be ridiculous to rely on any 
force other than himself. People who now 
believe in God will reject Him. Such be- 
lief won't be logical or natural. Man will be 
stronger than God.“ Ritner, in a book called 
“The Society of Space,” can be heard laying 
out his philosophy for the new age: “Let 


confidently declare that God does expect us 
to be knowing, else He would not have placed 
minds In our heads, and given us the 

to unriddle. Perhaps to be knowing 


Neither Zheya, the atheist, nor Peter, the 
intellectual, would surprise Gabriel Vahani- 
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an, the Protestant theologian. He has writ- 
ten a book entitled The Death of God,” not 
altogether accepting Nietzsche’s concept of 
superman (“God is dead“) but rather dram- 
atizing his own conclusion that Christianity 
no longer informs modern life, that we live 
in a post-Christian era. It is the culture of 
Christianity itself, Gabriel writes bitterly, 
that has destroyed the relevance of Christi- 
anity. And so, “The conquest of nature may 
leave man with a certain feeling of won- 
drous triumph; but it is bound to be different 
from his previous wonder about its mysteries. 
Man may have thanked God for all sorts 
of natural resources; but technological 
mastery is bound to affect man in a different 
relation, or the absence of a relation, to 
God.” 

If Gabriel is right the situation will have 
its irony. Considering, for example, how the 
barn swallow (weighing a little more than 
half an ounce) rises every year from South 
America and flies to a remembered location 
under a New England roof, and rises again 
in the smoky autumn and conquers some 
5,500 miles back to South America—if God 
dies, He will die laughing. 

But history and the spectacular turn it 
may be taking will be no laughing matter 
to Zheya, Peter, or Gabriel, or their tens of 
millions of contemporaries who stand on the 
brink, with everything now being prepared 
for them by their determined governments. 
The story of these preparations unfolds in 
this issue of Fortune—although no single 
issue could encompass all the events, the 
problems, the hourly crises and decisions in 
which perhaps a million Americans are par- 
ticipating. The main plot as it will develop 
around Apollo (not the sun god but a multi- 
ton metal capsule) is described in “The Voy- 
age to the Moon.” In this article the reader 
will discover that the main hero, man, may 
not have the physiological or the psychologi- 
cal equipment for his role. Lack of gravity 
may cause him gradually to deteriorate both 
physically and emotionally. He could be 
caught in intense radiation from solar flares 
and destroyed. 

The story reaches from Canaveral, with its 
quarrels, its tensions and triumphs, and its 
dedicated men and portentous gantries, to 
Huntsville, Ala., shocked out of its somno- 
lence by the roar of the Saturn, In Hunts- 
ville, too, there are dedicated men. In the 
Marshall Space Flight Center an instrument- 
maker toiled a year to produce a circular 
sleeve out of fused quartz with surface ir- 
regularities no greater than one fiye-mil- 
lionth of an inch. 

On the west coast a veteran whose career 
spans the history of the aircraft industry 
watches his great North American Aviation 
Corp., which once manufactured BT-9's for 
World War I. make the leap to F-1 rocket 
engines with a 1,500,000-pound thrust. In 
plants and laboratories in the East, General 
Electric, bestriding the space-and-defense 
business ($1.1 billion) and a commercial 
business ($3.4 billion), stands as one of the 
biggest of the corporations now producing a 
world of both destructive and benevolent 
technology. Thousands of corporations are 
engaged in the vast preparations, while man- 


arts as molectronics, thermionics, cryogenics, 
and trying to comprehend the kind of men 
who comprehend such arts, and learning— 
sometimes cruelly—new criteria of accuracy 
and reliability for instruments and machin- 
ery. (“They have to last or we're dead.“) 
Such preparation is having many results. 
Inevitably, governmental bureaucracy is 
proliferating. The story reaches into Wash- 
ington, where a 4l-year-old executive from 
RCA, now director of the Office of Manned 
Space Flight, is trying to minimize the clash- 
ing of wills and orchestrate the country’s 
scientific, engineering, and production tal- 
ents. New dimensions have been added to 
defense strategy. Military planners discern 
a fresh specter, that of orbiting bombs, and 
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a fresh hope, that of a world made more 
secure by orbiting “eyes in the sky.” Out 
over the Pacific, Air Force men are recovering 
satellite capsules that have swept over the 
Soviet Union, and working to develop cam- 
eras that can photograph objects only a little 
larger than Khrushehev's hat from altitudes 
of 1,000 miles. 

It will be a changed world indeed. It will 
press new problems upon the lawmakers not 
only in the area of the domestic economy but 
in the international area. The Soviet effort 
has made clear the conflicting, and mutual, 
interests that lie in the unstaked void over 
our heads. Changes will enforce themselves 
on the US. economy as the investment 
spreads, This coming year the U.S. commit- 
ment to space will be $11.6 billion including 
missiles. By 1970 it will be running at an 
estimated rate of $20 billion annually, which 
will be equivalent to imposing on the coun- 
try an industry twice the size of the auto 
industry. “The space venture,” says the fol- 
lowing article, “is likely to be more durably 
stupendous than even its most passionate 
advocates think it will be.” The article is 
entitled “Hitching the Economy to the Infi- 
nite.” All Americans will be hitched.— 
DN.-T. 


HITcHING THE ECONOMY TO THE INFINITE— 
ALREADY Space Is AN INDUSTRY NEARLY THE 
SIZE or AUTOMOBILES—IN 8 Years Ir May 
Be a $20-BILLION-PLus BUSINESS— WITH 
Just ONE CustOMER—THE FALLOUT OF 
Propucts Promises To Be FABULOUS, BUT 
THE IMPACT ON THE ECONOMY ALSO HAS A 
DISTURBING SIDE 


(By Gilbert Burck) 


There is no end to space, and so far as the 
U.S. economy is concerned, there will prob- 
ably be no end to the space program. Man 
has hitched his wagon to the infinite, and 
he is unlikely ever to unhitch it again. A 
failure or two in the sky can be only tempo- 
rary, a spur to the next success. And the 
next success will be merely the prelude to 
even greater trlumph—a project to build 
Fort Kennedy on the Moon, bigger and better 
voyages to Mars and Venus, immensely cost- 
ly expeditions to Jupiter, Saturn, Pluto, and 
so on ad infinitum. As D. Brainerd Holmes, 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, remarks, “The lunar program 
makes sense only if we go on from there.” 
The space venture, in short, is likely to be 
more durably stupendous than even its most 
passionate advocates think it will be. It is 
bound to affect the Nation’s economy power- 
fully and in many ways. 

the next decade alone the United 
States will loft several hundred scientific 
satellites and dozens of lunar and planetary 
probes, and undertake upward of 40 manned 
space flights. By 1970, according to the most 
conservative initial estimates, NASA and the 
military will be spending around $15 bil- 
lion a year on space, including $5 billion on 
missiles. But almost every space project so 
far has cost two to three times its conserva- 
tive initial estimates. Mistakes are bound 
to be made, failures are bound to occur, and 
costs and ambitions bound to soar. The 
space effort (as it is coming to be known in 
official jargon) will very likely cost more 
than $20 billion a year by 1970. 

Nothing is more fecund, industrially and 
socially, than large mobilizations of scientific 
knowledge and effort; and this is the great- 
est mobilization of them all. Precisely be- 
cause the benefits it will bestow on the world 
will be incidental to the main effort, they 
may eventually come faster than man’s ca- 
pacity to use them economically. The space 
effort has already given man an immense 
psychological boost. Just as the Russian 
space successes have bolstered Soviet power 
internally by winning world power and pres- 
tige, so U.S. space projects are fortifying the 
old American optimism, confidence, and 
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audacity. In thousands of offices and plants 
as well as in the endless anonymous corri- 
dors of Washington, prudent men who cus- 
tomarily discuss mundane prospects warily 
now talk with easy assurance of landing on 
the moon and exploring Mars. And they are 
even more sure of the benefits flowing from 
space techniques. Hundreds of American- 
made satellites will soon be buzzing the 
globe, guiding its navigation, mapping its 
impenetrable jungles, solving the cosmic 
riddles of its erratic weather, searching its 
hostile terrain, and relaying libraries of in- 
formation and millions of photographs to re- 
ceivers below. In the long run the space 
effort promises immense consumption divi- 
dends, a fallout of better products and ways 
of doing things from generating power to 
calculating probabilities, from packing eggs 
to treating ailments, real and imaginary. 

A MILITARY THRUST, AN INFLATIONARY BOOST 


Too often forgotten, however, is the fact 
that such pleasant rewards will be bought at 
a heavy price—a price that, all other things 
being equal, the United States might be re- 
luctant to pay. This decade’s program 
alone, which may be only preliminary, could 
impose unpalatable if not severe burdens on 
the Nation. It will very likely kill all chances 
of reducing in our time the Government's 
share of the economy. It will change, strain, 
and probably distort the distribution of the 
Nation’s resources. With all its emphasis on 
planning, both national and international, it 
could ultimately do violence to private enter- 
prise itself. 

Nor will the fabled practical benefits offset 
the cost of the program for a long time. 
Washington is teeming with lobbyists and 
other space partisans assiduously promoting 
the notion that space is the greatest surefire 
blue-sky investment ever, sure to pay off at 
1,000 percent almost immediately—as if the 
benefits were the primary aim of the pro- 
gram. Actually, the chief reason for allo- 
cating so prodigious a part of the national 
resources to an accelerated space program 
is the paramilitary necessity of being in space 
with the most and the best; and the fact 
that the United States has divided the effort 
into military applications run by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and general applications 
run by NASA does not alter the situation. 
(The Russians themselves regard NASA as 
a device for continuing space activities if an 
arms agreement is signed, which in a way 
it would be.) Although the space effort may 
realize a bonanza of practical benefits, it is 
hardly an efficient way of getting them. 

By the time the satellites begin to pay off 
measurably, say 1970 at the earliest, the 
United States may have spent $75 billion 
to $100 billion on space activities, and an- 
other $50 billion on missiles. Annual in- 
terest on such sums, if reckoned at the pre- 
vailing Government securities rate, will be 
around $4 billion, enough to pay the Na- 
tion’s yearly shoe bill; and what might be 
called the accumulated interest will come to 
another $20 billion by 1970, enough to run 
the whole U.S. railroad system for 2 years 
or to pay for most of the country’s education 
for a year. . 

The space program is right now giving the 
economy a powerful and potentially infia- 
tionary boost. In the fiscal year ending this 
month, the military and NASA together will 
have spent about $2.5 billion on space ac- 
tivities (in addition to $6 billion on missiles 
and $7 billion on aircraft); in the coming 
fiscal year they are scheduled to get appro- 
priations for $5 billion. Next year, in other 
words, the space effort alone is adding the 
equivalent of a good-sized industry to the 
economy. This boost, according to Fortune's 
roundup, will help push the economy to 
capacity by the middle of 1963. 

The implications for 1970 and beyond are 
portentous. Barring a genuine arms agree- 
ment—tLe., barring a reyolution in the Soviet 
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state religion— military costs other than mis- 
siles may well rise from their present $43 
billion to more than $70 billion by 1970. So 
military and space outlays together could 
come to $90 billion or more a year. What 
could this mean? In its projections of the 
US. economy of the 1960's, Fortune esti- 
mated that the gross national product (in 
1959 prices) would rise from about $500 
billion in 1960 to $750 billion a decade later, 
or at a compound annual rate of 4.2 percent. 
So far, this appears a sound projection. For- 
tune also estimated that by 1970 defense 
outlays, including several billion a year 
spent overseas for military aid, etc., would 
not exceed 10 percént of the gross national 
product, or $75 billion. But if defense plus 
space outlays rise to more than $90 billion, 
the growth of the rest of the economy will 
be correspondingly retarded unless people 
work longer or raise their output per hour. 
Only an industrially opulent country can 
mount a space effort worthy of the name. 
But even the most industrially opulent of 
all nations cannot take the imponderable 
demands of a huge space program in stride 
unless it uses its resources with sharply in- 
creasing efficiency. 


FEWER AND BIGGER CONTRACTS 


The immediate effect of the space venture 
on the U.S. economy, besides pumping a lot 
of money into it, has been to change the 
pattern of much business profoundly. Space 
vehicles are the most complex structures 
ever built, running to thousands of com- 
ponents, subassemblies, and specialized de- 
vices; no single company yet has the 
immediate resources to manufacture whole 
vehicles. A given project is ruled by the 
prime contractor, which practices what is 
known as systems management: The integra- 
tion of production and research and de- 
velopment, including its own and that of 
Government and university laboratories, into 
a final working vehicle. Many companies 
handle more than one prime contract, but in 
addition they usually are subcontractors on 
several others, and thus no one company 
covers the biggest programs exclusively. The 
giant North American Aviation Corp., for 
example, is the prime contractor for the 
Apollo lunar spacecraft, but it is also a large 
subcontractor. McDonnell Aircraft esti- 
mates it has called in more than 4,000 sub- 
contractors and suppliers on the $145 million 
Mercury capsule contract alone. 

But even this pattern is changing rapidly 
as the central effort of the aerospace pro- 
gram shifts from missiles to propulsion and 
electronics. Missile production, after rising 
a little, may peak off at something above $5 
billion. Other outlays by NASA (for such 
things as the moon program) and by the 
military (for such things as propulsion sys- 
tems) are climbing toward the $10 billion 
mark, which they may reach as early as 
1965. “Already,” says Harry H. Wetzel, vice 
president of the Garrett Corp. of Los An- 
geles, which makes environmental control 
systems, “the aerospace business is a new 
game.” As Wetzel and others see it: 

1. There will be fewer and bigger con- 
tracts. 

2. Production runs will decline steadily, 
and completely reverse the traditional 4 to 1 
ratio of shop to engineering personnel. 
That is, companies will spend more on 
engineering and less on actual production; in 
fact, straight production capacity is already 
excessive. In 1960, Lockheed says, the com- 
pany’s research and development awards 
came to more than the whole Nation spent 
on defense research and development in 
1950. 

3. The aerospace companies will need not 
only engineers, but physiologists, psycholo- 
gists, space-medicine men, chemists, and 
systems engineers. 

4. As the space program proceeds to moon 
shots and planet exploration, reliability will 
become increasingly more important, and 
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will demand more research facilities that can 
simulate space environments, more control 
engineering, more surveillance of subcon- 
tractors’ and suppliers’ quality controls. 

This trend may be hard on small business, 
and doubtless will result in many mergers— 
of small companies with big, and small with 
small. For the important contracts from 
1965 on will be based on ground support and 
airborne guidance and control systems, 
which require large engineering organiza- 
tions. “We can't exist without small busi- 
ness,” cautiously explains Jack Parker, Gen- 
eral Electric’s vice president in charge of 
electronic and flight systems. “Yet as the 
emphasis on quality and complexity becomes 
greater, it is apt to reduce the amount of 
work small business may want.“ Says a 
blunter spokesman for another large com- 
pany, in authentic space jargon, “Captive 
production will increase not only because 
companies will want to maximize dollar vol- 
ume in-house, but because schedules must 
be met reliably. The need for specialized 
equipment and technical sophistication will 
inevitably reduce off site work.” 

NASA is going out of its way to encourage 
little business; and the very nature of the 
space and missile program, with its demand 
for all manner of custom-made specialties, 
may continue to favor small firms devoted to 
electronic devices, engineering techniques, 
special research, and other relatively esoteric 
services and products. Small companies, as 
a matter of fact, can offer scientists unique 
advantages such as participation in top-level 
decisions; some offer higher salaries and 
more fringe benefits than big companies, a 
few offer more money than their own top 
executives get. T. F. Walkowicz, aeronauti- 
cal engineer and associate of Laurance 
Rockefeller, who helped establish such 
Rockefeller-financed companies as Itek (in- 
formation technology) and Geophysics Corp. 
of America (instruments for space research), 
concedes there will be a shakeout, just as 
there was in electronics, but argues that the 
brightest companies will survive and grow. 
“Brains are what count today, and nobody 
has a monopoly on brains.“ 


WANTED, A MILLION MORE SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


The space effort is the first paramilitary 
effort in history not accompanied by a de- 
mand for heavy hardware and mass-produced 
materials. Its great demand, instead, is for 
professional people, and it may relatively 
soon employ up to a million. Since more 
and more money will go into manpower, 
particularly engineers and other technical 
specialists, the well-worn question of wheth- 
er the United States is producing enough 
professionals is no longer academic. By 
1970, thanks in large part to the space ven- 
ture, the United States will need more than 
2 million scientists and engineers, or about 
double the number employed in 1959. A 
million more will be hard to find. NASA 
itself will have hired 4,500 specialists by the 
end of fiscal 1963; since, however, it has gone 
to a great deal of pains to get talent and also 
because many professional people would 
rather work where the big decisions are 
made at relative low salaries ($8,000 to $20,- 
000), it has managed to hire about 2,000 and 
expects no great trouble in corralling the 
other 2,500. Some experts argue that if en- 
gineers and high technical talent were used 
efficiently—i.e., not assigned to sales work 
and routine technical jobs—the shortage 
would not be so bad as it seems. But the 
majority agree that the shortage is already 
severe, and is bound to get worse as the space 
industry expands and research and develop- 
ment becomes more intensive. 

The adventures of a job broker named 
David O’Brien, who calls himself a head- 
hunter and patrols the country for talent, 
are to the point. Every week O'Brien gets 


200 to 300 job descriptions or requests for ` 


men, and has to scratch hard to fill a tiny 
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fraction of them. Recently, he says, it took 
$9,000 worth of newspaper advertisements to 
recruit two engineers, and $35,000 worth of 
his time produced only 38 people. To get 
a couple of plasma physicists, one firm of- 
fered to form a small subsidiary for them. 
Companies everywhere are hoarding talent, 
just as industry hoarded lower skills during 
World War II; and outfits that don’t need 
scientific personnel interview continuously 
simply to find out what other companies are 
doing. A class of mobile technicians some- 
what like the oldtime railroad boomer has 
sprung up; they work a while for one com- 
pany, and then pick up and leave for an- 
other one. Many firms welcome them be- 
cause the itinerants can often give them a 
good line on what the competition is doing. 

To complicate the manpower problem, ob- 
serves Herbert E. Striner, director of Stan- 
ford Research Institute's urban-studies pro- 
gram, many colleges and universities are not 
training scientists and engineers as well as 
they should. Most universities and colleges 
are avid for Government research contracts, 
which frees money for other research facili- 
ties, fellowship funds, and salaries. But 
some, Striner argues, put graduate students 
to work on applied research instead of giv- 
ing them a sound training in basic research. 

The President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee hopes to make specific recommendations 
for stimulating the production of scientists, 
and many other authorities are discharging 
wisdom on the subject. So as the demand 
for professional and scientific personnel rises 
and is reinforced by incentives, the supply 
is certain to rise eventually too. For a while 
it probably will not rise fast enough to meet 
the demand, and important civilian research 
and development may be temporarily de- 
prived of talent. 

In the longer run, however, the space ef- 
fort will be the prime force in increasing 
the U.S. scientific and professional popula- 
tion. And in the process it will accelerate 
greatly the secular tendency for U.S, busi- 
ness to depend more and more on research 
and development. This trend, in turn, ac- 
cording to a preliminary study made by Dr. 
Howard Vollmer of the Stanford Research 
Institute (sponsored by the Air Force), may 
eventually change the organizational struc- 
ture of all U.S. industry. That is, it may 
make U.S. industry less bureaucratic and 
more intellectually challenging, with 
greater opportunity for professionals to par- 
ticipate in work-related decisions.” 


MASS PRODUCTION IN SPACE 


The first large-scale matching of corporate 
enterprise with the commercial possibilities 
of space is taking place in the communica- 
tion-satellite program. Possibly no inven- 
tion will have ever jumped the rugged gap 
between concept and commercial application 
so quickly and dramatically as the commu- 
nication satellite. Like much in the space 
effort, it has been overtouted. No less an 
authority than Lloyd V. Berkner, chairman 
of the space-science board of the National 
Academy of Sciences, has predicted that it 
could eventually earn $100 billion a year. 
Although such talk has already run aground 
on cruel reality, the principle of the com- 
munication satellite does make economic 
sense, What it amounts to is a device for 
the mass production of long-distance wire- 
less communication; once it achieves volume 
and overcomes a host of problems, it could 
be nicely in the money. 

The economic validity of the communica- 
tion satellite rests on a genuine technical ad- 
vantage. Because lower frequencies are 
overloaded, progressively higher frequencies 
are necessary to handle the growing volume 
of radio communication. But when fre- 
quencies attain thousands of megacycles per 


second, the waves travel in a straight line 


from the transmission tower, are blocked by 
hills or buildings, and cannot reach beyond 
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the earth’s surface or the horizon. Even 
in flat country, therefore, their optimum 
range is about 30 miles. There is no tech- 
nical problem on land, where relay stations 
can be built at appropriate intervals; but 
it makes microwave radio impracticable over 
the ocean. Transoceanic communication is 
limited to submarine cables or relatively 
small capacity or lower frequency radios. 
Hung high in the sky, satellites could relay 
a huge volume of traffic, including TV and 
data-processing signals, across the seven 
seas. 

Essentially, there are two types of satel- 
lites: passive, which are merely metallic bal- 
loons that reflect or bounce back signals 
from the earth; and active, equipped with 
instruments that amplify and relay back 
the signals. As Fortune noted last July 
(“Laying the Great Cable in Space”), both 
active and passive systems could be orbited 
at altitudes up to 7,000 miles. To cover the 
world at such altitudes—i.e., to make sure a 
satellite is always visible to ground sta- 
tions—20 to 30 satellites would be needed. 
They would also require powerful ground 
transmitters and sensitive and expensive 
receiving equipment, 

On the other hand, it would take only 
three active satellites to cover nearly the 
whole world if lofted 22,300 miles above and 
parallel to the Equator; at this altitude and 
placement, they would appear fixed in the 
sky. But they would be expensive to build, 
hard to launch and hard to spot, and could 
be kept in place only by intricate controls. 
Most engineers tend to favor the high- 
altitude (synchronous) system because, 
among other things, it would eliminate the 
need to switch from one satellite to another 
as successive satellites rise and set over the 
horizon. But they concede that complex and 
expensive launching facilities still have to 
be developed. And neither system could 
operate until frequency assignment and 
other international problems were solved. 

In an analysis of the potentials of both a 
high-altitude system and a low-altitude sys- 
tem, William Meckling of Rand Corp. gets 
down to dollars and cents. The low-altitude 
system, with as many as 120 satellites in 
constant orbit (depending on the control 
system), would be subject to some inter- 
ruption, says Meckling, as the number of 
operating satellites declines; the high-alti- 
tude system would work constantly until 
one of the satellites failed, whereupon it 
might take days or even weeks to restore 
service unless a spare satellite were kept 
handy in the sky. But given reliability, 
such systems would have enormous capacity. 
A worldwide low-altitude system would pro- 
vide 7,800 transoceanic channels or about 
20 times the number now serving the United 
States, says Meckling, and a single 24-hour 
satellite 4,800. Used at capacity, a low- 
altitude system (with an average life of 2 
years) might cost $8,500 a year per channel, 
and a high-altitude system (with an average 
life of 1 year) $10,000 a year per channel— 
against $27,000 a year per channel for a new 
underwater cable system. 

But, of course, no company could hope to 
start out at capacity. So assuming a fair 
advance sale and a growth of 15 percent a 
year compounded—considerably more than 
the growth rate of international communi- 
cations since World War Il—Meckling fig- 
ures that a company could achieve close to 
capacity operation in 15 years. Meantime, 
its average annual costs per channel would 
be roughly three times as high as the 
capacity estimates, or about those of new 
submarine cables. 

The big question: Can the satellites gen- 
erate enough business to operate at close to 
capacity? A satellite company, to get the 
volume that would enable it to realize its 
potentially low costs, would have to cut 
rates deeply—a familiar business situation, 
and one full of risks, including the risks in 
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coming to terms on rates with foreign gov- 
ernment-owned companies. Since com- 
panies now pay $240,000 a year for one voice 
channel in old, high-cost cables, however, 
there is plenty of margin for rate cutting. 
Nobody knows exactly what a system would 
cost, but experts think that $400 million 
or so would buy one, and that it could 
break even before the end of the decade and 
could be earning good money for its owners 
by 1975. No wonder that a good many com- 
panies not given to throwing money down 
holes are eager to get in space, so to speak, 
on the ground floor. 

WHOSE COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE CORP. WILL 

IT BE? 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which cooperated with NASA by building the 
ground stations for the first ve Echo 
satellite, favors a system of 20 to 30 satel- 
lites at 6,000 to 7,000 miles, owned and oper- 
ated by FCC-authorized companies. The 
company is now launching its Telstar or 
active low-altitude satellite, which it hopes 
will provide enough know-how to put a whole 
communication system in operation by 1965. 

But the administration, on the grounds 
that A. T. & T. should not dominate the new 
industry and that the taxpayers, who will 
have invested $175 million in research on 
the system by 1963, should be allowed direct 
participation, proposed to charter a 81 bil- 
lion Communications Satellite Corp., 
financed by class A stock, selling at a mini- 
mum of $1,000 a share. The class A shares 
of Communications Satellite Corp., to be sold 
to both the public and the communications 
companies, would have voting privileges and 
get all the dividends. Communication com- 
panies could also buy nondividend-paying 
class B shares, and would realize profit on 
them by including the cost of the shares in 
their rate base and so in effect get higher 
returns. 

Almost everybody remotely concerned 
wants a role in shaping the relationship be- 
tween space and private enterprise. Sena- 
tor Estrs KEFAUVER, not surprisingly, thinks 
the Government should own and operate the 
project. Representative EMANUEL CELLER 
characteristically argues that “since it is 
almost impossible to regulate A. T. & T. on 
earth, we should need divine guidance to 
regulate AT. & T. * * way above us.” 
RCA and Western Union, among others, are 
for the administration proposal, even though 
RCA's Gen. David Sarnoff has testified that 
investment in the satellite corporation 
would be speculative. (RCA also has come 
out for a high-altitude synchronous system, 
which it probably would like to build.) 

Since getting on with the job is important, 
FCC Chairman Newton N. Minow would limit 
ownership of the Government sponsored 
corporation to communication companies, 
However, the influential Senate Space Com- 
mittee ted the Government plan in 
principle, and reduced the price of a share 
to $100; but it would give the companies a 
break by providing for only one class of 
stock, to be sold equally to the public and 
the companies, the foreign governments al- 
lowed to buy up to 10 percent of the public 
shares. And it proposed that communica- 
tion companies should be allowed to own 
some of the potentially profitable ground 
stations. The House passed a revised bill 
modeled on the committee’s approach by 
354 to 9 and sent it on to the Senate, which 
presumably will OK it, too. 

NO MORE NATIONAL PRIVACY 

Probably the quickest space payoff will 
come from satellites like NASA's upcoming 
“orbiting observatories,” which will 
telescopes and other astronomical and geo- 
physical instruments. Such satellites could 
map the world as it has never been mapped 
before. “When it comes to mapping, the 
satellite is to the airplane as the airplane 
is to the ground surveyor,” says Richard S. 
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Leghorn, president of Itek Corp. and chair- 
man of the National Planning Associations’ 
Committee on Security Arms Con- 
trol. “The present proposal to map Antarc- 
tica with planes could be done with satellites 
for half the money and in a fifth of the 
time.” All that needs to be decided, says 
Leghorn, is whether the Government or pri- 
vate industry is to run them. 

Once the decision is made, observational 
satellites could begin to earn money im- 
mediately, on jobs now scheduled. Itek itself 
stands to gain by an early decision, for as a 
specialist in information storage and re- 
trieval it has developed a machine that can 
read and pictures and otherwise 
relay information graphically without pro- 
graming—te., without reducing information 
to a machine code. “There’s no such thing 
as backyard privacy if we orbit the world 
constantly,” Leghorn likes to point out. 
“We're ahead on information satellites; we 
should take advantage of them to open up 
the Soviet Union to view. Great areas there 
are barred off, but what would be the use 
of barring them off if we know what’s there?” 

Probably the most broadly remunerative 
of the space vehicles will be the Govern- 
ment-operated weather satellites, designed 
not only to predict short-term weather 
movements but to gather enough data to 
enable men to understand just how th-se 
movements are generated. Four RCA-made 
and NASA-supervised Tiros (television and 
infrared observation satellites) were 
launched between April 1960 and early 1962. 
Orbiting the world every hundred minutes 
or so, and equipped with two TV cameras 
apiece, they recorded significant new cloud 
formations over enormous ocean areas. All 
except Tiros I gaged solar energy reflected 
and scattered by the earth’s surface and at- 
mosphere as well as infrared radiation 
leaving the earth and its atmosphere. Rele- 
vant findings were analyzed promptly and 
passed on to weather forecasters here and 
abroad. Although Tiros IV missed the 
epochal east-coast “Ash Wednesday storm” 
last March—it was orbiting the Northern 
Hemisphere by night at the time—Tiros III 
tracked 17 tropical storms, and gave ad- 
vance warning of Hurricane Esther. 

Within a year NASA plans to launch at 
least three more Tiros and an advanced 
Nimbus satellite, which will orbit the earth 
from pole to pole. It is possible that the 
Russians will cooperate in such a venture, 
perhaps by lofting a second Nimbus-type 
satellite. At all events, such satellites will 
enable the U.S. Weather Bureau to trace the 
progress of any disturbance anywhere. To 
view a large part of the world from a steady 
vantage point, moreover, NASA and the 
Weather Bureau are planning an Aeros high- 
altitude orb. 

How much all this will save the world it is 
hard to say. A dozen or so years ago, when 
the Weather Bureau tried to determine the 
value of storm warnings and correct fore- 
casts, “business and agricultural interests“ 
suggested that such forecasts could save $3 
billion a year in water resources and up to 
$2.5 billion a year in farm products, to say 
nothing of a hundred million in transporta- 
tion (exclusive of air transport). But F. W. 
Reichelderfer, Bureau Chief, now feels such 
figures are meaningless. “Everybody benefits 
from better weather forecasting,” he says, 
“so we're trying to value something we really 
can't measure. We know, however, the bene- 
fits are there. Just think how much could 
have been saved if Tiros IV had been around 
to forecast that east-coast storm last March.” 
Accurate weather forecasting could make 
farm supports an even greater absurdity 
than they are. Underlying the whole sup- 
port program is the assumption that farm- 
ing, owing to the weather, is egregiously 
risky. With the risk eliminated, there 
would be less reason for subsidizing farmers 
than for subsidizing small manufacturers or 
storekeepers. 
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Despite the predictions of the space en- 
thusiasts, it will be a long time before man 
can even attempt to begin to control the 
weather. First he must thoroughly under- 
stand it, and he still has a long way to go. 
But he will find out more about it in ths 
next few years than he has in all history. 


THE BENEFICENT PROMISE 


“In whatever direction our technology is 
moving,” an IBM engineer puts it succinctly, 
“the space program is advancing us faster.” 
Thus the fallout of other kinds of benefits 
from the Nation’s investment in space re- 
search and development, though some will be 
long in coming, may be incalculable. To 
get space discoveries and inventions where 
they will help the civilian economy, NASA 
has set up an Office of Applications that will 
identify “inventive elements and apply them 
to industry while they are new.” One of its 
first moves has been to hire the Midwest Re- 
search Institute of Kansas City to pick up 
potential applications, document them, and 
circulate news of the possibilities among in- 
dustry people It has also retained the Den- 
ver Institute for a different kind 
of investigation: to find out whether indus- 
try is already making products and using 
processes originating in the space effort. 
After careful screening, Denver Research 
found 145 such examples, and thinks it will 
find more. But the big advances lie at some 
point in the future when the new tech- 
niques have had time to blend with the old 
and join the economy. When they do, space 
will be largely responsible for many new 
looks here below. Among the promising 
areas of development: 

Materials: Structural demands of rocket 
and spacecraft vehicles, the intense power 
requirements at takeoff, the sustained power 
required in flight, and the intense heat en- 
countered on reentry are making for a sharp 
advance in the strength and property of 
materials. In the area of metals and alloys 
this will lead to successful hypersonic planes, 
the development of simpler, more efficient 
aircraft and automobile engines, and, per- 
haps 20 years hence, to lighter and stronger 
building structures. The development of 
powerful new fuels is leading the chemical 
industry to use extreme-temperature, high- 
pressure techniques, one of which, indeed, 
is already being used to produce liquid hy- 
drogen. A large array of entirely new metals 
and materials will be available for untold 
uses. 

Reliability and miniaturization: Because 
space-vehicle machinery must be both small 
and absolutely reliable, industry's trend 
toward miniaturization and reliability, al- 
ready illustrated by the development of 
transistors, diodes, etc. will accelerate. 
Computers will be among the first to profit 
by the new techniques; computers that used 
to fill large rooms will soon be housed in 
packages the size of a small TV set. The 
Burroughs D210 computer, designed to guide 
missiles, occupies less than one-fourth cubic 


Business, however. has been complaining 
that it has been discouraged from adapting 
new products and processes developed while 
working on NASA contracts, because patent 
rights on those products and processes auto- 
matically become Government property un- 
less the Administrator walves the Govern- 
ment’s rights. The Department of Justice 
has entered a strong plea to keep things that 
way: The issue, whose importance is ob- 
vious, seemed to be building up to major pro- 
portions when the patent subcommittee of 
the House Science and Astronautics Commit- 
tee voted to revise NASA practices. If its 
recommendations are adopted, NASA could 
be brought more in line with the Defense 
Department practice of retaining license 
rights—but not title—to patents taken out 
on inventions and improvements made by 
companies while working on military 
contracts, 
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foot, uses less power than a 60-watt bulb, 
operates 50,000 hours without failure, and 
costs only $25,000 to $50,000, against more 
than $1 million for the present Atlas com- 
puter. Various forms of microcircuitry, 
developed for space vehicles, some already 
used widely, will probably result in minia- 
ture consumer goods, like radios, at reason- 
able prices. 

Automation: Advances in guidance sys- 
tems for space vehicles will improve and 
speed up automation techniques. “Every- 
thing we have learned about guiding the 
Titan,” says one IBM man, “will be useful 
in guiding machine tools.“ By way of hum- 
ble example, Allied Research Associates of 
Boston has used space innovations to develop 
a machine that automatically sorts cigars 
for uniformity of color. 

Bonding techniques: Because high vac- 
uums are essential for space environmental 
test chambers, and because many of the 
Specialty metals for space vehicles are being 
made in vacuum, high-vacuum techniques 
are being accelerated. Scientists of the 
National Research Corp., for example, have 
recently shown that certain metals, if 
cleaned and put into an almost perfect 
vacuum, bond together tightly and perma- 
nently as if welded. This demonstration 
will help industry make bearings that will 
not congeal and clog in the vacuum of space; 
on the other hand, it will probably result 
in new nonwelding techniques for bonding 
many metals here on earth. 

Aerial observation: Interpretation of aerial 
pictures, now being used by Itek Corp., to 
advise grape growers of California on the 
quantity and quality of the crop and so to 
forecast market price, will be extended to 
hundreds of uses. The problem of storing 
and retrieving vast amounts of technical in- 
formation, brought into being by the space 
age, will be solved by digital graphic systems 
such as Itek’s EDM machine. 

Klimps and Kudl-Pacs: Space components 
are easily damaged, and must be handled a 
lot, so new packaging techniques have been 
developed for them. North American Avia- 
tion’s subsidiary, NAVAN Products, Inc., has 
invented an L-shaped wire fastener it calls 
a “Klimp,” which is replacing nails in pack- 
ing boxes, and Kudl-Pac,“ a thermal-plastic, 
polyurethane-lined case that adapts itself to 
a variety of shapes and can be used over and 
over again. NAVAN has promoted this prod- 
uct by sending prospects a real live egg en- 
closed in a Kudl-Pac. 

Packaged power: Probably the broadest 
area of practical development will grow out 
of the new, compact, self-contained sources 
of power needed by satellites and spacecraft 
to operate their equipment and to maintain 
men and their environment independently in 
space, Already being developed by private 
and government research for eventual com- 
mercial use, they include: (1) Silicon solar 
cells, converting sunlight directly into elec- 
tricity, which are being used to power such 
disparate things as portable radios, railway 
crossing lights, and community radio re- 
ceivers in Indian towns; (2) thermoelectric 
materials, which can convert low heat direct- 
ly into electricity, or electricity into heat or 
cold by reversing the direction of the cur- 
rent; (3) thermionic tubes, which convert 
high heat directly into electricity; (4) fuel 
cells, converting chemical reactions directly 
into electricity; (5) highly compact atomic- 
power packs, tapping electricity directly 
from the atom through a converter; (6) 
magnetohydrodynamic generators, which 
convert the movement of a very hot and 
ionized gas stream (plasma) into electricity 
by passing it through a magnetic field. Such 
a device will make possible high-efficiency 
power stations: Avco Corp. and a group of 
11 electric utilities led by American Electric 
Power Service Corp, is supporting a research 
program on magnetohydrodynamic genera- 
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tors, which may turn out to be 40 percent 
more efficient than the most modern power 
generator. As a result of its work in plasma, 
incidentally, Avco is marketing a plasma gun 
or high-heat gun using a tungsten electrode 
and water-cooled copper nozzle for applying 
such coatings as tungsten, molybdenum, 
titanium carbide, and tantalum carbide to 
metallic and ceramic surfaces. Achieving 
temperatures up to 30,000° F., the gun can 
also be used for flame cutting and materials 
studies. 

Compact power packages will probably be 
developed to the point where they can gen- 
erate electricity on the spot for home light- 
ing, appliances, and industrial processes. 
The natural-gas industry is financing a re- 
search program on fuel cells, reacting 
natural gas with an oxidizer to make gas the 
sole source of domestic energy—heat as well 
as electricity. Thus walls for homes and 
buildings may be designed with their own 
built-in, self-contained heating, cooling, 
lighting, and electrical systems, feeding on 
fuel cells, or free energy from the sun. 
These and other devices, already being carried 
over from the space industry by such giants 
as General Electric and Westinghouse, may 
revolutionize the generation and distribution 
of power on earth. 

Solution to overpopulation: Gazing far 
into the future, some scientists believe that 
the greatest benefit the space effort will con- 
fer on the human race is to enable man to 
migrate to other worlds. Theoretically, 
atmosphere can be created on planets where 
it is nonexistent or very thin, perhaps by 
seeding the planets with a catalytic sub- 
stance to release oxygen now locked up there 
in compounds like carbon dioxide. “If you 
want to look ahead a hundred years or more,“ 
says Murray Zelikoff of Geophysics Corp., “I 
think the real purpose of the space effort 
is to colonize the planets. How else can 
we solve the population problem? It’s not 
only politics that moves men, but social and 
biological factors. Subconsciously these are 
moving men to outer space.” 


FEET ON THE GROUND 


Such a prospect is still far out, but it 
no longer belongs in the comic strips. The 
space project is surely enlarging man’s 
notions of the potentialities of the uni- 
verse, and is accustoming him to think in 
terms of longer periods of time. Engineers 
look ahead at least 20 years in planning a 
space program, and to the extent that busi- 
ness is involved, its scale of thinking is cor- 
respondingly enlarged. As General Electric's 
Ralph Cordiner has remarked, when business 
deals with space it deals with a technology 
that needs a planetary scale to stage it, 
decades to develop it, and a much bigger 
investment to cross the threshold of return 
than is customary today. 

Private enterprise is not disdaining the 
challenge, As we have seen, it is stepping 
into the communication-satellite business; 
and if other jobs, such as launching opera- 
tions, can be put on a paying basis, it may 
gradually take them over. With its own 
money, industry is already constructing 
space-simulating facilities, such as GE's lab- 
oratory at Valley Forge, Pa., and RCA’s space 
center at Princeton, N.J. 

Nevertheless, the great space effort is pri- 
marily dependent on Government planning, 
national and international. Consequently, 
it is boosting the ardor and ambition of those 
who believe the world is headed for more 
state planning, and that the scope of pri- 
vate decision is inevitably narrowing. They 
observe that planning for space will train 
men to plan ahead in other fields, that the 
idea of government and free enterprise as 
distinct entities is no longer adequate. For 
them the great implication of space is that 
it will somehow free man from his preoccu- 
pation with profits and losses and other 
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earth 


But alas for the idealists, it is precisely 
this tropism of worldlings for minding their 
business that has enabled the space program 
to be created. Only this mundane preoccu- 
pation can carry the great program along, 
world without end. Contemplating the 
starry heavens above, as Immanuel Kant 
once did, even a normally reflective person 
finds it easy to muse on the shortcomings 
of mankind, But it should also be obvious 
that the space program, no matter how 
abundantly it pays off, will be a big and 
growing investment, and that, like all in- 
vestments, it cannot be made until people 
first produce something to invest. To rise 
in the sky, the United States will have to 
keep its feet on the ground. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the January 22, 1962, issue 
of Missiles and Rockets, summarizing the 
full $16.2 billion missile-space expendi- 
ture anticipated in this fiscal year, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RECORD $16.2 BILLION SoUGHT—-KENNEDY’s 
MISSILE-SPACE REQUEST Tors Ike's LAST BY 
$6 BILLION; $20 BILLION SEEN FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1964 

(By James Baar) 

The Kennedy administration is asking 
Congress to pour a record-shattering $16.2 
billion into the Nation’s booming missile- 
space programs for fiscal year 1963. 

The huge missile-space appropriation re- 
quest—more than 16 percent of the $99.3 
billion Federal budget that President Ken- 
nedy sent to Capitol Hill last Thursday—is 
some $6 billion higher than the amount the 
Eisenhower administration sought just 1 
year ago. 

Nor is the end in sight. 

Top Government officials forecast that 
missile-space money requests will rise at 
least another $3 to $4 billion in fiscal year 
1964. 

The increases are expected primarily in 
NASA-DOD space programs—unless the cold 
war should worsen. Under present circum- 
stances, the Defense Department's budget is 
expected to level off at about its new record 
peacetime high of $51.6 billion. 

Delayed reaction spending: Meantime, 
Federal spending on missile-space programs, 
although lagging considerably behind new 
money requests as it has over the last sev- 
eral years, is also expected to continue to 
climb sharply over the next several years. 

For example, NASA is requesting a total of 
$3.7 billion in the new budget. However, the 
agency expects to spend only $2.4 billion in 
fiscal year 1963. 

The same pattern is found in the Penta- 
gon's budget estimates. The fiscal year 1963 
request for new money is $51.6 billion; the 
spending forecast is $49.7 billion. 

Differentials of this kind between authori- 
zations and spending almost invariably result 
in considerable spending increases in suc- 
cessive budgets. Therefore, the new DOD- 
NASA money requests alone are considered 
certain to push spending in fiscal year 1964 
beyond the $92.5 billion level at which the 
President hopes to balance the budget in 
fiscal year 1963. 

The missile-space program requests for 
the new fiscal year show a number of decided 
trends: 

NASA, DOD and other space programs are 
claiming an increasingly larger share of the 
total appropriation slice. The new split: 
$5.5 billion for all space programs; $10.9 bil- 
lion for missiles and related programs. 
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Spending on big missile systems continues 
to dominate Pentagon procurement plans 
despite the buyout of Atlas and Titan I. 
However, the procurement of tactical mis- 
siles as part of the strengthening of limited 
war forces is increasing significantly. 

The Apollo manned lunar landing pro- 
gram is maintaining its urgent pace, but it 
is narrowing somewhat in scope. Earlier 
plans for rapid development of a multimeg- 
apound-thrust solid superbooster have 
been dropped. NASA will rely on reaching 
the moon by orbital rendezvous or using 
a liquid-fueled superbooster. Solid super- 
boosters will be developed at a decidedly 
more leisurely pace. 

The number of new missile programs is 
growing smaller. The budget discloses em- 
phasis on only two: The Air Force Mobile 
MRBM to be based on land or sea, and a 
new Army surface-to-surface missile for 
division support, 

Air Force space programs are increasing 
somewhat in dollars, but the increases could 
be far more significant than the dollars 
indicate. One of the most significant ad- 
ditions: sizable funds for development of the 
Titan III space booster to be designed spe- 
cifically for military missions. 

For the first time, the new budget in a 
special section listed the space programs of 
all Federal agencies as a national program. 
Besides DOD and NASA, space appropriation 
requests were listed, in decreasing amounts, 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Weather Bureau and the National Science 
Foundation. 

This packaging of separate programs in 
one national program is very much in line 
with the policy of Vice President LYNDON 
Jounson, Chairman of the National Space 
Council, and Dr. Edward Welsh, the Coun- 
oll's executive secretary. It is particularly 
indicative of the continuing administration 
policy of seeking advances in military space 
technology through NASA’s greatly expand- 
ing programs. 

Two-year factor of three: As a whole, ap- 
propriation requests for U.S. space programs 
have more than tripled in 2 years. In fis- 
cal year 1961, Congress appropriated $1.7 
billion for all space programs. The final 
figure for fiscal year 1962, including a pro- 
posed supplemental for NASA of $156 mil- 
lion, is expected to total $3.1 billion—still 
well below the new total for fiscal year 1963 
of $5.5 billion, 

The bulk of this money has been sought 
since Russia successfully launched the first 
manned Vostok into orbit last April. The 
details of the NASA budget strongly reflected 
this influence, 

Conservatively, some 60 to 70 percent of 
NASA’s new money requests—about $2.2 
to $2.6 billlon—are being sought for projects 
related in one way or another to the Apollo 
program. 

One noteworthy sidelight in the new 
budgets of both the Defense Department and 
NASA was the introduction of several new 
elements of obfuscation along with a revolu- 
tionary new system of budgetmaking in the 
Pentagon. 

NASA’s budgetmaking adjustment lumps 
together for the first time funds sought for 
R. & D. and salaries and expenses—thereby 
obscuring considerably the cost of in-house 
operations. 

The Defense Department completely re- 
organized its budget on the basis of “end 
product.” In doing so, the military serv- 
ices’ budgets were submerged to the point 
of eliminating total requests and many de- 
tails for each service in the official docu- 
ments. 

Officials denied that greater unification 
by budget was underway, or that informa- 
tion was withheld intentionally. As one 
spokesman put it: 

“It didn’t fit the format.” 
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Missile-space fiscal year 1963 budget request 
[NOA ? in millions of dollars] 
Missile procurement. 


Missile R.D.T. & E 


Military astronautics. 
AEC astronautics_.....--.--.----. 


Weather Bureau astronautics... 
NSF astronautics - 1.7 
C 16, 218. 0 


1 Estimates based on official budget sub- 
missions. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the October 2, 1961, issue of 
Missiles and Rockets be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. It shows that 
North American Aviation cornered 18 
percent of the direct awards over the 
past year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


New Report REVEALS NAA By Far BIGGEST 
NASA CONTRACTOR IN FiscaL YEAR 1961— 
McDoNNELL Was RUNNER-UP; TOTAL PRO- 
CUREMENT REACHED $766 MILLION; SMALL 
Firms Won 15 PERCENT OF MONEY SPENT 
North American Aviation, Inc., top NASA 

contractor in fiscal 1961, received more than 

1% times as many NASA procurement dol- 

lars than its closest competitor, McDonnell 

Aircraft Corp., according to the procurement 

report just released by the space agency. 

NAA cornered 18 percent of the direct 
awards over the past year—a percentage rep- 
resenting some $75 million in procurement 
actions. McDonnell, its closest competitor, 
received some $41.8 million—10 percent of 
the direct awards. 

Other highlights of the procurement re- 
port: 

NASA procurement for fiscal year 1961 
totaled $766 million, representing some 
94,000 procurement actions. 

Of this total, some 56 percent were placed 
directly with business firms, 12 percent under 
NASA’s contract with Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, 3 percent with nonprofit institutions 
or organizations and 29 percent with or 
through other Government agencies. 

Direct awards to small business totaled 
about 15 percent and, of the awards to large 
businesses, it is reported that approximately 
20 percent of these contracts went to small 
businessmen. 

Approximately 32 percent of NASA pro- 
curement actions were placed in substantial 
labor surplus areas. 

Extent of competition: Of the $423.3 mil- 
lion in direct contract awards by NASA, 
approximately 9 percent were placed through 
formal advertising for competitive bids, 56 
percent through competitive negotiation and 
35 percent by noncompetitive negotiation. 
The high percentage of negotiated contracts 
results from the fact that much of NASA 
procurement is for research and development 
effort on a cost-reimbursable basis. This type 
of contract is not permitted in formally 
advertised procurement. 

During fiscal year 1961, source evaluation 
boards—composed of Government scientists 
and engineers versed in the technical details 
of the proposed procurement and representa- 
tives of Government business management 
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staffs—were used in connection with the 
award of 18 new contracts, totaling about 
$30 million, 

By far the majority of NASA awards (83 


percent) were placed on a cost-plus-fixed- 


fee basis. About 16 percent of the awards 
were on a firm fixed-price basis, while the 
remaining 1 percent included: actions on 
cost (no fee), cost sharing, fixed-price-re- 
determinable, fixed-price-incentive and time 
and materials contracts. However, since 
awards under $25,000 are not included, the 
fixed price category, as a percentage of the 
whole, is understated. 

On the basis of estimated costs, the CPFF 
contract yielded the contractor a fee of from 
6 to 8 percent of the bulk of the fees (65 
percent) averaging between 6 and 7 percent. 

Nonprofit contract awards: Of the $24.5 
million awarded to nonprofit institutions or 
organizations, $13.7 million covered research 
contracts. Approximately 66 percent of the 
actions were on a cost (no fee) basis, 24 
percent on a cost-plus-fixed-fee, 8 percent 
on fixed-price and the remaining 2 percent 
on time and materials and labor hour con- 
tracts. The CPFF award yielded an average 
fee of 6.01 percent. 

The remaining $10.9 million of the awards 
to nonprofit organizations represented re- 
search grants. 

The leading nonprofit institutions for fiscal 
year 1961 were: MIT, University of Michigan, 
University of New Mexico, University of 
Alaska, Cornell Aeronautical Lab, Rand Corp., 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Princeton, and the State 
University of Iowa. 

The Jet Propulsion Laboratory, operated 
for NASA by the California Institute of 
Technology, received approximately $86 mil- 
lion during the year. These funds provided 
the basis both for the laboratory’s research 
efforts and for improvement, modernization 
and expansion of JPL facilities. 

Awards to Government agencies: Of the 
$221.6 million placed with or through other 
Government agencies, approximately 64 per- 
cent went to the Air Force for the Saturn, 
Centaur, Atlas booster and Agena programs. 
The Departments of the Army and Navy, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Commerce 
Department won other awards. 

The philosophy behind this large amount 
of procurement through DOD is to avoid 
duplication of effort and to achieve effective 
utilization of both agencies’ resources. 

During the past year NASA has resorted to 
letter contracts in 57 instances, with a total 
dollar value of about $55.1 million. Of these 
only 9 had been firmed up by the end of the 
fiscal year; 48 contracts, with a total dollar 
value of $46.6 million, had not been finalized. 

Procurement by R. & D. program: Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of NASA’s procurement 
during the fiscal year was funded from its 
R. & D. appropriation. Vehicle development 
received 30 percent of this total for the de- 
velopment, fabrication, and launching of 
space vehicles including the Scout, Delta, 
Centaur, and Saturn vehicles. The Saturn 
and Centaur accounted for 92 percent of the 
procurement in this area. Scientific investi- 
gations of space, utilizing sounding rockets, 
earth-orbiting satellites and lunar and 
planetary probes, consumed 17 percent of the 
R. & D. procurement dollar, while Space 
Propulsion Technology and Manned Space 
Flight received 13 and 11 percent of the total 
R. & D. procurement. 

Major awards in fiscal year 1961: During 
the year, 10 new contracts of over $5 million 
each were awarded directly to business firms. 
The total dollar value of these awards was 
approximately $87.4 million. 

Leading all other contractors was North 
American Aviation, Inc., with three major 
pacts for the development of a 200,000- 
pound-thrust liquid oxygen-liquid hydrogen 
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engine, the design and development of the 
H-1 engine for Saturn and the fabrication 
and production of H-1 engines and related 
spares for the Saturn program. 

Other leading industrial concerns were 
Chrysler Corp., Hayes Aircraft Corp., STL., 
Aerojet, Chance Vought, Grumman, and 
Brown Engineering. 

Carryover contracts for work already in 
we were awarded to five major business 

firms. Again North American led with an 
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award of $73.9 million for further work on 
the 1.5-million-pound-thrust engine. Mc- 
Donnell received $41.6 million for continuing 
work on the Mercury program, while West- 
ern Electric was awarded $26.5 million for 
maintenance of the Mercury tracking and 
ground instrumentation system. Douglas 
received two awards: $22.4 million to design, 
develop and test the Saturn S—IV stage vehi- 
cles and $7.8 million for design, development 
and launch of Delta three-stage vehicles. 
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States: The four States receiving 
the largest share of NASA procurement 
awards, and total dollar value of these pacts, 
were: California, $148.7 million; New York, 
$43.9 million; Missouri, $42.5 million; and 
Alabama, $37.1 million. 

Of NASA’s direct awards of $25,000 and 
over, $92 million, or 32 percent were placed in 
areas which were designated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor as substantial labor surplus 
communities. 


25 contractors listed according to net value of direct awards, fiscal year 1961 


Net value of awards 
Number 
Percent Cumula- of con- Contractor 
sands of | of total tive tracts 
awards to} percent 
ess 
—ͤ EEE E | Bg eee li a Bendix Corp. 
Aerojet-General C 

Aviation, Inc. 75, 009 18 18 21 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp fo 41, 843 10 28 4 
Oe 30, 698 7 35 8 
Western Electric Co 26, 609 6 41 3 
aoe ten Laboratories 13, 098 3 44 11 
ler 22 —— 12. 922 3 47 9 
Engineering Corp 11, 168 3 50 3 
= VENTS SESS Ne y 2 52 4 
General Electric Co. 9, 197 2 5⁴ 30 
on a i Bl R 
6, 680 2 60 2 


Net value of awards 


Pereeppprrrsse 
2888888888388 


— 


1 Less than 34 of 1 percent. 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the May 21, 1962 issue of Mis- 
siles and Rockets be printed at this point 
in the Record. It indicates that the 
United States will pour about $6 billion 
into Project Apollo over the next 2 
fiscal years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Sıx BILLION DOLLARS PAYMENT IN Next 2 


Dur; DECISION LOOMS on CHOICE OF ORBIT 

The United States will pour about $6 bil- 
lion into Project Apollo over the next 2 fis- 
cal years. 

It will be the first massive downpayment 
on thé manned lunar landing program, which 
it is estimated will cost $20 to $35 billion 

the end of this decade. 

Its objective will be to land three Ameri- 
cans on the moon—perhaps as early as 1967. 

Many NASA however, now feel 
that 1968 is a far more realistic date. 

Besides a host of Apollo contracts 
already awarded to industry, the fiscal 1963 
and 1964 funds will provide a start on sev- 
eral new industrial awards. 

One major decision—the detailing of the 
lunar mission and how it will be accom- 
plished—is crucial at this point. On it 
hinges a real start on the lunar 

While NASA officials are going on the as- 
‘sumption that earth-orbital rendezvous will 
be chosen for the primary mission, a large 


This would involve putting the Apollo 
spacecraft into orbit around the moon, and 
then sending a two-man capsule down to 
land on the lunar surface. 

With this method, it would be possible to 


the mission would be “marginal.” 
r the 8 

engineering in NASA’s 

Manned Space Fig Flight. Personnel om: ihe 

Marshall Space Flight and Manned Space- 

craft Center are also taking part. 


A final decision by D. Brainerd Holmes, di- 
rector of the Apollo program, is expected 
about July 1. A switch to a lunar orbit mis- 
sion would drastically affect the lunar land- 
ing module for the s and the 
command and service modules to a lesser 
extent. 

The decision will also signal the real be- 
ginning of the lunar landing drive—with 
the resulting massive flow of funds to Ameri- 
can industry. 

Holmes told Missiles and Rockets that 
NASA’s manned space flight activities are 
funded at $2.4 billion in fiscal 1963. 

Holmes said that the Office of Manned 
Space Flight would require $3.2 to $4 billion 
in fiscal 1964. 

NASA officials report that the Apollo 
budget will continue to rise, reaching a 
plateau in fiscal 1965, 1966 and 1967 of be- 
tween $4.5 and $5 billion. It will then drop 
slightly through the rest of the decade. 

All of this means billions of dollars for 
U.S, industry. NASA estimates that about 


90 percent of the funds over the next 2 
fiscal years, some $5 billion, will go to in- 
dustry for hardware procurement. 

And while NASA has already selected con- 
tractors for some of Project Apollo’s major 
systems, several more multimillion-dollar 
awards are yet to come. In addition, all of 
the lunar landing program's industrial team 
is just beginning the selection of thousands 
of subcontractors. 

Future major contract awards include: 

Inflatable or erectable manned orbiting 
space laboratory: Design of this spacecraft— 
which will hold at least 21 astronauts for 
periods of 1 to 3 years—will begin in 
fiscal 1963. Actual hardware development 
could come in fiscal 1964. Total develop- 
ment time is estimated at 4 years. 

The project does not have program status 
at NASA as yet. However, officials assert 
that it will definitely be the next major 
manned spacecraft developed by the civilian 
agency. 


The lineup of Apollo contractors 


North American Aviation, Inc., Space & so ig same mages — OEP A>: „000 to 
Information 8: Division, 12214 000,000. 
. un 
AiResearch Manufacturing Co., 6201 West | Environmental control.] Dec. 21, 1901. $10,000,000, 
In , Los Los Angeles, Calif. 
Aveo Mass___.........| Heat shield --| Mar. 23, 1902 . $8,000,000 plus. 
Collins io Co., 855 35th St. NE., | Telecommunicutions . Dec. 21, 1061. $40,000,000 plus. 


Houston, 
“I think it is a wonderful concept. 


“It appears to be a very good configura- 
tion structurally, and is light for the amount 


the spacecraft will be of the inflatable or 
erectable type. NASA officials apparently 
are leaning toward a combination of both. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. has been doing a lot of 
work in the inflatable area and North Amer- 


ican Aviation, Inc., is currently winding up 
a study of an erectable structure. 
Besides serving as an orbiting laboratory 


also be used for weather and astronomical 
‘observations. 
Lunar 


module: This will be 


awarded in 2 to 6 months. Although it was 
earlier scheduled to be awarded before the 
end of fiscal 1962, it has been delayed by fur- 
ther system studies of the Apollo mission. 
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NASA’s Lewis Research Center will manage 
the system under the overall supervision 
of the Manned Spacecraft Center. 

NASA officials estimate its total funding at 
about one-half of the total Apollo spacecraft 
cost of $3 to $5 billion. 

Nova: Total cost for this 12- to 20-million- 
pound-thrust booster will be in the billions. 
Two fabrication contracts for the first and 
second will be awarded early in 1963. 
NASA is currently studying proposals from 
five missile /space firms—Martin Co., General 
Dynamics/Astronautics, North American 
Aviation, Inc., Douglas Aircraft Co., and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp—for a 6-month 
design study contract. Two firms will be 
selected to make the study, and there is 
good possibility these firms will eventually 
be named to build the stages. 

Orbiting laboratory module for Apollo 
spacecraft: This module will be needed for 
the Apollo spacecraft only if weightlessness 
or radiation problems develop during NASA’s 
18-orbit Mercury and two-man Project 
Gemini flights. It would be capable of hold- 
ing three astronauts. A modified Apollo com- 
mand module is a possibility. 

Advanced Saturn: NASA is considering the 
selection of an “integration and test con- 
tractor” for the Advanced Saturn. A final 
decision, however, is about a year down the 
road. 

RIFT: The award of-this contract is immi- 
nent. Three firms—Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Martin Co., and General Dynamics/Astronau- 
tics—are competing for the nuclear upper 
stage fabrication. The RIFT vehicle pow- 
ered by the Nerva engine will be test flown 
in the 1966-67 period and could be opera- 
tional in 1968-69. 

Flight plans: While a final blueprint for 
the program hinges on the systems engineer- 
ing study, NASA has set up some tentative 
flight schedules. 

Beginning in early 1963, four 18-orbit or 
1-day missions will conclude Project Mer- 
cury. Beginning in 1963 and extending into 
1965, two-man spacecraft flights of a week or 
more will be made with the Gemini space- 
craft. A total of 15 missions are tentatively 
scheduled. Eight will involve rendezvous/ 
docking operations while in orbit. 

For Project Apollo itself, one NASA offi- 
cial estimated that a total of 25 flights will 
be scheduled. 

These will begin in late 1964 or early 1965, 
when 12 development flights will be made, 6 
utilizing a new solid rocket developed es- 
pecially for the job and 6 Saturn C-1 flights 
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with boilerplate Apollos. Six manned earth- 
orbital flights will follow using the Saturn 
C-i. In 1966 and early 1967, six manned 
circumlunar missions will be flown using a 
two-stage Advanced Saturn. The manned 
lunar landing mission would then be at- 
tempted. 

To meet the flight schedule, NASA will 
spend from $12 to $20 billion on develop- 
ment of launch vehicles and from $3.5 to 
$10 billion on the Apollo spacecraft. Other 
billions will go for management and a large 
number of scientific satellites and space- 
craft which will be needed. 

Taking shape: The general configuration 
of the Apollo mission systems is pretty well 
set. 

The spacecraft will have three modules— 
command, service, and lunar landing. Prime 
contract for the first two is North American 
Aviation. 

The lunar landing contractor has not been 
selected. 

Apollo will be the workhorse of the civil- 
ian space program well into the 1970’s. Not 
until a manned interplanetary mission will 
a new t be needed. 

Prime launch vehicles for the Apollo space- 
craft are the Saturn C-1 and Advanced 
Saturn boosters. 

The C-1 will be used to test boilerplate 
versions of the spacecraft and boost it on 
its earth-orbital missions. First stage con- 
tractor is the Chrysler Corp. Second stage 
contractor is Douglas Aircraft Co. 

The Advanced Saturn will launch the 
spacecraft on its lunar orbit missions and 
is now the prime launch vehicle for the 
lunar landing flight. 

First stage contractor is the Boeing Co., 
and the second stage will be fabricated by 
North American Aviation, Inc. Douglas has 
the third stage contract. 

Procurement: NASA contracting for the 
Apollo craftcraft is handled by the Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston, Tex. Launch 
vehicle procurement is directed by the Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center, with the Launch 
Operations Center at Cape Canaveral re- 
sponsible for the procurement of launch 
complex equipment. 

NASA will continue to rely almost exclu- 
sively on the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 
The one major switch in its contracting pro- 
cedures has been the establishment of a 
space agency management group at the 
North American plant at Downey, Calif. 
Similar groups will be set up to monitor 
NASA contracts at other contractor plants. 


Company name and address System Announce- Amount 
ment date 
mor a frig ulsion Co., Post Office Box 111, | Escape motor Feb. 13, 1962 | 85, 000, 000. 
edlands, 
Meee t Aircraft, 16555 Saticoy, Van Nuys, | Reaction control rocket en- Mar. 2,1962 | Undermined. 
mes. 
Aero- Minneapolis Division Minneapolis- | Stabilization and flight con- | Dec. 21, 1961 $30,000,000 plus. 
Honeywell; , 2600 Ridgeway Rd., Minneapolis, trol system, 
Pratt & Whitney Division of United Aircraft, | Fuel cell. Mar. 9, 1962 
East Hartford, Conn 
tem man ete Division, Northrop Corp., 8000 Wood- | Parachute landing system. . Dec. 21,1961 | $1,000,000 plus. 
Madl C Chem mae Corp., Hunter-Bristol Divi- Tower jettison motor Apr. 6, 1962 | $1,000,000 plus. 
sion, Post Office Box 27, Bristol, Pa. 
Aerojet- General Space Propulsion Division, Service module propulsion May 3, 1962 | $12,000,000. 
Azusa, Calif. engine, 
QUIDANCE AND NAVIGATION SYSTEM 
pe Instrumentation Laboratory, Cambridge, | Management of G. & N`... Aug. 1961 | $20,000,000. 
A- Spark Plug Division, General Motors e platform and assoc. May 8, 1962 | $16,000,000. 
Corp., Milwaukee, W GSE. 
Raytheon Co., Bedford, Nass Guidance computer (on- do $2,000,000, 
Kollsman Instrument Co., Elmhurst, N.. Oneal subsystems S $2,000,000. 
Division, 8 Rand Accelerometers (G. & N. Feb. 23, 1962. Estimated 
8 Notes Lams Island, sad or system). $800,000. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the October 23, 1961, issue of Mis- 
siles and Rockets be printed at this point 


in the Recorp. It shows that an un- 
fortunately large sum of money is mis- 
spent by the missile industry on phony 
technical meetings. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


On Booze, BLONDS, AND BASHES 


Now that that silly season is nearing its 
end, it is perhaps time the industry gave 
some deep thought to this question of tech- 
nical and pseudotechnical meetings and 
Just what it expects from them. 

We have watched with some sympathy in 
recent weeks as our friends from the West 
shuttled back and forth to the Army asso- 
ciation meeting in Washington, the Air Force 
partygoing in Philadelphia and the space 
flight report to the Nation in New York. 
Their explanations to their wives probably 
would make far more interesting reading 
than many of the technical papers so labor- 
iously presented at the meetings. 

We also have watched, with somewhat less 
sympathy, as our editors burrowed through 
hundreds of pounds of frequently repetitious 
papers and courted ulcers on the scotch and 
bourbon circuit. 

Last week, for example, found no less 
than seven of our editors covering the big 
American Rocket Society meeting in New 
York, two staffing the National Aeronautic 
and Space Engineering and Manufacturing 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engl- 
neers in Los Angeles, and one attending the 
National Electronics Conference and Exhibi- 
tion in Chicago. 

We're not complaining. Part of our job 
is to attend these meetings for you. Since 
the beginning of the year, our editors have 
covered more than 30 of the big ones. 

But it does raise a question, as we en- 
counter the same thinly disguised papers 
presented again and again, as to the worth 
of so many time-consuming conferences. 
The money expended also is considerable. 

While we were on the Boeing stand at the 
New York Coliseum last week, a young lady 
rushed up and shoved a bill in our hand for 
more than $1,200. It covered electrical in- 
stallation charges for the exhibit, which it- 
self was an obviously expensive item. We 
thoughtfully placed the bill in the center of 
a display showing Boeing’s capability in 
manufacturing huge tank sections and we 
hope it gets paid. 

In Philadelphia, the customer relations 
representative of a major west coast missile/ 
space manufacturer told us the firm's hos- 
pitality suite for the Air Force Association 
meeting was budgeted at about $5,000, Its 
display in the exhibition cost a whacking 
additional sum. The elaborate buffet- 
dancing parties of several other manufactur- 
ers undoubtedly enriched Philadelphia cater- 
ers, musicians, and hotel owners by well over 
$100,000. 

Industry prestige at AFA, meanwhile, was 
enhanced by at least one fist fight and the 
drunken antics of several Air Force generals, 
corporate presidents and vice presidents and, 
alas, members of the press. 

Is all this worthwhile? We doubt it. 

The incoming president of the American 
Rocket Society, Dr. William H. Pickering, had 
something to say on the subject in New York. 
Dr. Pickering pointed out that industry 
spends $100 million annually—#$50 million in 
direct costs and “at least” an equal amount 
in indirect costs—to attend technical society 
meetings. He called on the societies to hold 
meetings only when sufficient timely and 
high-quality papers are available. The ARS 
president urged industry and Government to 
submit only truly significant papers and to 
be more selective in the people they send to 
meetings. 

What can a company hope to accomplish 
at a technical meeting and exhibition? An 
interesting survey was released this week by 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., producers of a num- 
ber of the Nation’s industrial shows. It was 
conducted at the Design Engineering Show 
in Detroit’s Cobo Hall earlier this year. It 
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indicated nine major areas for improvement. 
We won't attempt to cover them all here but 
some of the comments are enlightening: 

“I was irritated, after coming 2,000 miles 
for information, to find many exhibitors with 
salesmen in attendance who could not give 
me the technical data desired. 

“Suggest to the exhibitors that the plati- 
mum blond female who has no knowledge 
of the products beyond the canned speech 
and who monopolizes the time and attention 
of the visitors adds little to the product 

tation. 

“Despite the millions of dollars spent, I 
believe some of the manufacturers could 
have made it more interesting by having 
more of their products on hand and more 
working models—too many booths were 
taken up purely as advertisement. 

“Exhibitors should be encouraged to dis- 
tribute more engineering data such as di- 
mensions, finishes, materials. * * * Too 
much of the literature is strictly propa- 
ganda.” 

With the survey, some good advice on ex- 
hibiting is provided in a publication entitled 
“What They Want.“ Single copies are avail- 
able without charge from Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

When making decisions on next year's 
society and association meetings, firms in 
the missile/space industry could do a lot 
worse than to ponder the words of Dr. Pick- 
ering and the Messrs. Clapp and Poliak. 

Fewer meetings, more worthwhile papers, 
more useful exhibits, less booze and fewer 
extravagant parties would do much to en- 
hance not only the industry's image before 
Congress and the public, but its technical 
progress. 

WILIA J. COUGHLIN. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from Missiles and Rockets, January 1, 
1962, on the shortage of scientists and 
engineers, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 


— 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 
ScrenTist/ENGINEER SHORTAGE WORSENS 
(By Heather M. David) 


Concern is mounting at the National Aero- 
mautics and Space Administration as the 
Nation's force of engineers and scientists 
continues to shrink. 

As engineering schools report lower and 
lower enrollments, personnel offices of the 
Nation's space program say the demand for 
qualified men is skyrocketing—and will 
probably double within the decade. 

Recent surveys show that the number of 
total engineers enrolled as freshmen has 
decreased steadily for the past 4 years. The 
drop is even more dramatic when contrasted 
against the total yearly increase of freshmen. 
An informal survey conducted by the US. 

t of Education shows that in the 
period from 1953 to 1957, engineering fresh- 
men accounted for about 10.5 percent of all 
incoming freshmen. This percentage dropped 
to 9 percent in 1958, 8.2 percent in 1959, 
7.3 percent in 1960, and 6.6 percent in 1961. 

Even if this percentage is bolstered by the 
Nation's entry into the moon race, the short- 
age will be felt for at least 4 or 5 years as 
these “low” classes graduate. 

It's a nice situation for those engineers 
and scientists armed with degrees enabling 
them to participate in the space program. 
Pay scales which already have been rising 
about 5 percent per year in the last few years 
will undoubtedly increase more rapidly as 
demand grows. 

NASA’s hiring plans: Personnel Director 
-Dr. Robert Lacklan says NASA is hiring about 
2,000 engineers and scientists in fiscal year 
1962. This number will be at least repeated 
mext year. What NASA gets from graduating 
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college classes only meets its turnover, which 
is about 8 percent each year. (About 34 per- 
cent of NASA's current total of 18,000 em- 
ployees are professional people.) This means 
that NASA must get some 1,650 new engi- 
neers and scientists from other sources this 
year, and even more in the years to come, 
as its budget moves upward to a $5 billion 
level about 1964. 

By comparison, the Air Force Systems 
Command, engaged in somewhat parallel 
work, has a work force of about 70,000 for 
its current budget of about $5 billion, 

Competition with industry for these highly 
trained men is tough and will get much 
worse, All segments of industry—not only 
those connected with the missile/space 
field—need them. A National Science Foun- 
dation study just released says that by 1970 

demand for scientific and technical person- 
nel will have doubled. 

National Science Foundation points out 
that scientific and engineering personnel 
must increase from 1,096,000 (in 1959) to 
about 2,032,000 in 1970—an increase of about 
85,000 per year. In addition, 21,000 new 
scientists and engineers will be needed an- 
nually to replace those who retire, die, or 
move to other fields of work, bring the yearly 
total to 106,000. 

Of this, 81,000 new engineers will be 
needed each year—64,000 to fill new posi- 
tions, and 17,000 to replace old ones. 
in 1960, only 37,808 bachelor degrees and 
7,159 masters degrees in engineering were 
awarded, 

This year, enrollments of about 66,900 
engineers are reported. But about half of 
each class does not make it-——they flunk 
out, drop out, and an increasing number 
switch out. 

Why the decrease? A number of theorles 
have been advanced to account for the ap- 
parent dropoff of interest in engineering. 

First of all, there was a general economic 
recession causing defense cutbacks, which 
did not bode well for the hiring of engi- 
neers. This began in 1957 and undoubtedly 
affected enrollment of engineers in 1958 and 
1959. 

A great many people believe that the 
glamor of the physical sclences—physics, 
mathematics, chemistry, etc—is attracting 
potential engineers. However, N 
there has been some little increase in these 
fields, it does not account for the total drop 
in engineering. 

Another theory is that the students are 
steering away from engineering because they 
fear the hard curriculum. As we continually 
are reminded, it is getting harder and harder 
to get into and stay in college at all, because 
of higher enrollments and keener competi- 
tion. 

Some educators believe that students shy 
away from engineering because of the em- 
phasis on the study of mathematics. A 
movement is underway to make the study of 
mathematics easier and more interesting. 
But this program must start from the early 
grades. 

Another belief is that many capable young- 
sters are barred from engineering or science 
because of low high school grades or low IQ 
test grades. In fact, however, some industrial 
psychologists say that there is no real evi- 
dence to support the idea that grades or IQ’s 
are measures of ability. 

A study at Hughes Aircraft Co. proved that 
there was no correlation between success in 
jobs and previous grades. 

What is being done: The problem is ob- 
viously to encourage more high school grad- 
uates, with low or high grades, to enter 
engineering. NASA sponsors mailouts and 
displays (through the National Education 
Association) on space achievements, to high 
school science classes in the hopes of attract- 
ing young people to this field. eager 
programs are set up for promising young 
sters. MASA bon lot A Gta to ANA meth 
ods of identifying potential successful people, 
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it also is looking for such a device to apply 
to high school level. 

Some colleges have tried to freshen up the 
somewhat dry engineering curriculum. Yale 
University gives a liberal arts course espe- 
cially for its engineers. The California In- 
stitute of Technology sends its engineers to 
liberal arts schools for 3 years, then gives 
them 2 years of intensive engineering train- 
ing. They hope this will make engineering 
more attractive to the creative minds. 

Another remedy is to encourage more 
women into engineering. Red China and 
Russia have of course demonstrated the suc- 
cess of this idea. 

The only other source is persons without 
degrees. The National Science Foundation 
estimates that in the years from 1950-59 
about 23 percent or 78,000 engineers without 
sheepskins entered engineering work. Na- 
tional Science Foundation goes on to say 
that if the proportion of engineering fresh- 
men does not increase, retention rates im- 
prove, and transfers into engineering schools 
rise, the deficit must be made up of untrained 
personnel. 

NASA tries to meet some of its problems 
by hiring people with degrees in a number 
of different disciplines, and molding them 
into “aerospace scientists.” According to 
NASA's Dr. Allen Gamble, it is the only or- 
ganization which classifies its people strict- 
ly on the function of their work, and not 
upon the academic degrees they hold, 

As an example, its data systems ca 
contains these degrees: 5 M E.'s, 3 AZE. s, 51 
math, 12 physics, 41 E.E. 1 civil E., 1 meteor- 
ology, 1 economics, 1 social studies, 3 educa- 
tion, and 1 English. 

NASA's courting song: The big problem of 
Government agencies is the tremendous 
disparity of income between their top people 
and those in comparable positions in indus- 
try. (See table below.) At the B.S, level, 
NASA already is $1,000 behind. At higher 
levels, it can only offer half the salary in- 
dustry can offer, 

NASA attempts to counter this by the at- 
tractiveness of its mission and its work. 
And many young scientists and engineers 
join NASA just for the experience of work- 
— with some of the research leaders already 

ere, 

Since NASA has none of the proprietary 
restrictions associated with the production of 
a product, NASA scientists get a chance to 
publish their work sooner and thus receive 
professional recognition. 

NASA supports the advanced education of 
many of its people, They get degrees paid 
for by NASA, on the agency’s time. 

But money is still an attraction. Lacklan 
notes that more professional people drop out 
when their children are entering college than 
at any other time, 

On the administration’s boards there is 
a recommendation to Congress that it raise 
the pay of senior scientists next year to a 
top of from $25,000 to $30,000 a year. If this 
and other measures are not taken soon, 
NASA's expansion hopes look dubious. 


Salary comparisons, professional personnel 


$6, 576 $5, 335 

7, 308 6.345 

8,460 6,435 

9, 984 7, 560 

11, 520 8,955 

13, 368 10, 635 

16, 476 12, 210 

19, 056 13, 730 

20, 000-30, 000 15, 355 
27, 500-37, 500 16, 530 
32, 500-45, 000 18, 500 
are the top salaries which 
give for that grade. NASA 
offer top salaries in all other 
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HEALTH INSURANCE THROUGH SO- 
CIAL SECURITY—THE AMERICAN 
WAY 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
during the debate thus far on the King- 
Anderson proposal for financing health 
benefits through social security, I have 
been disturbed by the assertion that it 
would be a radical departure from our 
existing system—that we would be for- 
saking the American way” and heading 
down the road to socialism. 

I contend that this is nonsense. 
Health benefits are simply a normal and 
long-overdue extension of our existing 
social security system. This not public 
assistance—is truly the American way of 
protecting against the heavy hospital 
costs that are an almost inevitable ac- 
companiment of old age. 

Here are my reasons. 

In the United States we have developed 
a time-tested and widely accepted sys- 
tem of social insurance to protect work- 
ers and their families against the loss of 
earnings, whether temporary as in the 
case of unemployment, or permanent as 
in the case of death or retirement of the 
breadwinner. We have used various 
methods of financing and administration 
for the different risks—unemployment, 
work-connected accidents, old-age re- 
tirement, permanent disability, and 
death—but all of these methods share 
the common purpose of compensating for 
loss of earnings. 

In this respect, we differ significantly 
from countries like Great Britain. 
There, family allowances are paid even 
when the breadwinner has full earn- 
ings—we instead hold fast to the prin- 
ciple of adequate wage levels so that 
workers do not need a Government sup- 
plement to support their families. We 
differ also from the British system un- 
der which every family is entitled to free 
hospitalization and medical services even 
when the wage earner is fully employed. 
We believe instead that the individual 
who is working can—and should—make 
his own private arrangements for meet- 
ing medical bills. 

But when earnings stop, whether tem- 
porarily or permanently, it is not sufi- 
cient simply to provide a benefit that 
replaces part of the wage loss. It is nec- 
essary to protect also against any special 
expense that goes hand in hand with 
the event that produced the wage loss. 
Thus, our workmen’s compensation sys- 
tems pays medical and hospital benefits 
as well as wage-loss benefits. 

Our old-age and survivors insurance 
system pays a funeral benefit as well as 
the monthly survivor benefit. Were this 
not done, the wage-loss benefit would be 
eaten up by the accompanying expense, 
thus defeating the whole purpose of this 
benefit. 

It is a well-known fact that the event 
that gives rise to retirement benefits— 
old age—is also accompanied by heavy 
medical costs. Some of these costs are 
spread over the retirement years in rela- 
tively small, even amounts. But some— 
and especially the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion—are staggeringly large and uneven 
in their impact. Logically, then, if the 


retirement benefit is not to be eroded 
by these costs, protection against the ex- 
Cvil1——826 
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pense of hospitalization is absolutely 
essential. 

The provision of health benefits for the 
aged through social security is thus 
nothing more than the necessary under- 
pinning of the cash benefit. It is not 
only completely compatible with the 
American way of providing social secu- 
rity, but it is the only way in which we 
can handle this problem and also foster 
our American values of dignity and in- 
dependence. 

To achieve real social security in 
America, therefore, requires that we 
round out our social insurance system 
with health benefits, thus assuring our 
older people that the heavy costs of a 
hospitalized illness will not eat up all 
their retirement income and savings. 

The essentials of social security in this 
country are threefold: 

First. The basic foundation—our first 
line of defense—is a system of social 
insurance which enables workers, with 
the help of their employers, to put by 
contributions from their earnings during 
their working years toward benefits— 
payable as a matter of right and with- 
out a means test—when earnings cease 
or are interrupted. 

Second. On this foundation, individ- 
uals are encouraged to build whatever 
additional private protection they can— 


other private savings. 

Third. For those who may still have 
insufficient support from social insurance 
and private sources, public assistance, 
such health benefits under the Kerr- 
Mills program—based on a demonstra- 
tion of need—is an absolute essential as 
a secondary line of defense. 

No one of these three methods is ex- 
pected—or can be expected—to do the 
whole job of providing income security 
for the Nation’s older population. 

All three are truly essential. They 
serve as complementary measures, not 
as alternatives. 

This threefold approach—the Ameri- 
can way—of dealing with the problem of 
income-maintenance in old age is 
equally applicable to the problem of 
health costs. 

The problem of financing health costs 
of such dimensions is such that we must 
muster all the resources at the command 
of our Nation. We cannot leave the job 
to private insurance and public assist- 
ance alone. These two elements are es- 
sential, but they can fulfill their proper 
functions only if the other essential— 
social insurance—provides a sound base. 

In our threefold approach to income 
security, emphasis has properly been 
placed on the prevention of dependency. 
This essential is sadly lacking in our 
present methods of dealing with the fi- 
nancing of the burdensome health costs 
that accompany old age. It is not until 
the individual has virtually exhausted 
his savings and resources that he can 
claim help with his medical costs under 
public assistance. 

To force our older citizens into de- 
pendency—to destroy their self-respect 
through a declaration of poverty—is 
definitely not the American way. 

I have heard repeatedly the claim that 
there is nothing demeaning about a 
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means test—that we all go through such 
a test when we apply for a loan to finance 
a business, to buy a home or a car, to 
open a charge account. 

To compare the two is just so much 
nonsense. The man who goes to the 
bank for a loan goes proudly to prove 
his solvency, to boast of his financial 
stability, to show that he is a successful 
person who will unquestionably pay off 
the loan he seeks—a loan sought not out 
of adversity but for the mutual advan- 
tage of both himself and the lending in- 
stitution. 

To undergo a means test to qualify 
for old-age assistance or Kerr-Mills help 
is an altogether different thing. Then 
the individual is forced to confess in- 
solvency, not solvency. He must admit 
that he is a failure. That he is broke. 
That his need is such that he must swal- 
low all pride to beg for help. 

Any attempt to equate the two—to say 
that taking a means test is no more nor 
less than what we are required to do 
when we apply for a bank loan—is not 
only absurd but it demonstrates a woe- 
ful ignorance of the self-respect and 
decent regard for human dignity that 
causes so many aged Americans who 
need medical care to prefer to run the 
risk of death rather than to submit to 
the humiliation of a means test. 

It is not surprising then that the great 
majority of the American people—young 
and old alike—wholeheartedly support 
the proposed program to finance basic 
health benefits through contributory so- 
cial insurance. Until we have rounded 
out our present social security program 
in this respect, no one can be assured 
that his retirement benefit will really 
provide the economie security it prom- 
ises—that he will not after all be forced 
to ask for charity to meet his medical 
costs in old age. 

The proposal does not—despite the 
statements of some of its opponents— 
place a new and unacceptable financial 
burden on our working population. They 
are now meeting these costs in one way 
or another—through individual sacri- 
fice to meet the medical bills of an aged 
parent, through income taxes to finance 
public assistance, through higher premi- 
ums paid to Blue Cross and other group 
plans which try to spread the excess costs 
for the aged among all members, through 
hospital charges that are upped to ab- 
sorb the deficit for patients who cannot 
pay full costs. 

The American people are now seek- 
ing—and the proposal before us would 
provide—a more orderly and equitable 
way of meeting these costs—a way that 
prepays costs before old age and that 
emphasizes the prevention of dependen- 
cy—in fact, the American way applied 
to the financing of health costs. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
now stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
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entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 11, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 10, 1962: 
OFFICE oF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Jerome B. Wiesner, of Massachusetts, to be 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

IN THE ARMY 

The officers named herein for promotion 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3384: 

To be major generals 
Brig. Gen, Frederick Henry Garber, 


0385526. 
Brig. Gen. Beryel Jacob Pace, 0287041. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Edward Ferdinand Baumer, 0323662, 
Infantry. 

Col, Lowell Joseph Bradford, 0357923, 
Army Intelligence. 

Col. James Rieser Bright, 0376675, Ord- 
mance Corps. 

Col. Allan Robert Greene, 0294164, Artil- 
lery. 
Col. August Herman Groeschel, 0345922, 
Medical Corps. 

Col. Oscar Perry Hampton, Jr., 0403301, 
Medical Corps. 

Col. Hatsel Lester Harris, 0306806, Infan- 


Col. David Canfield Hastings, 0352481, 
Transportation Corps. 
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Col. Raymond Edward Mason, Jr., 0409410, 
Artillery. 
Col. Walter Gordon Moran, 0296649, Corps 
of Engineers. 

Col. Edwin Fay Smith, 0325548, Infantry. 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3385: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Clarence Birnie Johnson, Jr., 
0268791. 


Brig. Gen. Wendell Crane Phillippi, 
01288114. 
Brig. Gen. Everett Selden Simpson, 
0405521. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Robert Maddock Backes, 0374057, 
Artillery. 

Col. Marvin Theron Ball, Jr., 0403935, Ar- 
tillery. 


Col. Robert Aye Ballard, 0342774, Infan- 
try. 

Col. Harold Raymond Bauer, 0298149, Ar- 
tillery. 

Col. Robert Clarke Dunnington, 0300413, 
Artillery. 

Col. Donald Charles Grant, 0860644, Ar- 
tillery. 

Col, Kermit Lafayette Guthrie, 0346619, 
Artillery. 

Col. Ivan Hardesty, 0399704, Infantry. 

Col. Ralph Maurice Krieger, 0405796, In- 
fantry. 

Col. Edwin Leroy Shull, 0355061, Infantry. 

Col. Edwin Anson Simpson, 0358764, 
Infantry. 
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Col. Thomas Graham Wells, Jr., 0366471, 
Artillery. 

The Army National Guard of the U.S. offi- 
cers named herein for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major generals 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Sams 


Col. Junior Franklin Miller, 
Infantry. 


, 0403542. 
0385454, 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Bernard Joseph Kitt, 
Infantry. 


0330803, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 10, 1962: 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
Manuel C. Rosa, of Virginia, to be an ex- 
aminer in chief, U.S. Patent Office, 
U.S. District JUDGE 
Louis Rosenberg, of Pennsylvania, to be 


U.S. district judge for the western district of 
Pennsylvania. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 10, 1962: 
PEACE CORPS 
Paul F. Geren, of Texas, to be Deputy Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, which was sent 
to the Senate on February 19, 1962. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Joint Planning and Development Along 
California-Mexican Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 10, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a resolu- 
tion passed by the Assembly of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in the 1962 session. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE ASSEMBLY, CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATURE, 1962 (First EXTRAORDINARY) 
SESSION, RELATING To JOINT PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT ALONG CALIFORNIA-MEXICAN 
BORDER 

(By Hon, Thomas M. Rees, of the 59th dis- 
trict; Hon. Sheridan N. Hegland, of the 
77th district, and Hon. Frank Luckel, of 
78th district) 

Whereas California is one of four States 
which share our Nation’s southern interna- 
=o frontier with the Republic of Mexico; 
an 

Whereas that portion of the border con- 
tained within California traverses an area 
having many common planning and devel- 
opment problems, which problems require 
joint collaboration between Federal, State, 
and local government and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the Republic of Mexico has al- 
ready initiated a comprehensive program 


along the entire length of its frontier with 
the United States, and is especially desirous 
of collaborating with the State of California 
and the county and city governments directly 
affected in the counties of San Diego and 
Imperial, and certain informal exploratory 
talks have already taken place; and 

Whereas there exists opportunities to uti- 
lize the Federal planning assistance grant 
program to permit the State office of plan- 
ning, and counties, and cities, to participate 
in such a joint planning effort: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the State office of planning 
in the department of finance be requested to 
explore in collaboration with local govern- 
ments in the border zone, the possibility for 
joint planning with the Republic of Mexico 
to the end that this area of mutual social 
and economic interest, and of long-standing 
international amity may develop in the most 
satisfactory manner and contribute more 
fully to the traditional good will and social 
and commercial ties which have long existed 
between California and its great Latin 
American neighbor; and be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker appoint two 
members of this house to participate in such 
conferences and meetings as may be neces- 
sary to give effect to this resolution; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assem- 
bly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the State office of planning, to 
the Counties of San Diego and Imperial, and 
to the appropriate Mexican officials. 

House Resolution 63, read and adopted 
unanimously April 9, 1962. 

Signed Jesse M. UNRUH, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 
Attest: 
ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. MORSE. The resolution relates 
to joint planning and development along 
the California-Mexican border of a proj- 
ect that has become known as the Mexi- 
can border project. It is a project that 
seeks to improve the living conditions in 
many of the Mexican towns on the Mexi- 
can side of the border. It is a slum 
clearance program. It is more than that. 
It is a program that calls for the build- 
ing of schools, hospitals, and cultural 
centers. It is a program that has elicited 
a great deal of support, not only from the 
California Legislature but from cham- 
bers of commerce in California and in 
Texas. It is a project that I know the 
President of Mexico has made clear is 
one that he considers to be of high pri- 
ority ranking in the projects that Mexico 
has in mind in connection with the Al- 
liance for Progress program. I think it 
is particularly interesting that we have 
the resolution passed by the California 
Assembly of the California Legislature 
in dealing with the project. It is, of 
course, a project that would be a great 
showcase as to what the Alliance for 
Progress program can really do for mil- 
lions of citizens of the United States who 
will see it over the years. 

Incidentally, as American chambers 
of commerce represent, the project 
would be a great inducement also for 
similar improvements in towns on the 
American side of the border. Of course, 
there is no doubt about the fact that the 
American groups have a selfish interest 
in the project, but it is a legitimate self- 
ish interest, for the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions in the Mexican towns in- 
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volved in the border project would not 
only bring great and needed benefits to 
thousands and thousands of American 
cities, but also would be a great induce- 
ment to tourism. Some of our Ameri- 
can friends in Texas and California have 
said in their communications to us, that 
instead of flying to Mexico City, thou- 
sands of Americans will drive to Mexico 
through California and Texas and 
through the beautiful cities in Mexico 
which will result from the project. 


Expanding Dairy Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 10, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in an age 
of exploration, the economic outlook for 
agriculture could be dramatically im- 
proved, if we expanded research. for 
finding new,  different—particularly 
commercial—industrial uses for farm 


search in a broadcast over Wisconsin 
stations. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILEY URGES EXPANDED RESEARCH FOR 
INDUSTRIAL USES FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 
— of address prepared for delivery by 

tor ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 

— over Wisconsin radio stations, 

Saturday, July 7, 1962) 

I am happy to report to you once again 
from Washington on the farm outlook. Legis- 
latively, the prospects for realistic, economy- 
improving action are extremely dim. 

As you recall, the Senate recently voted 
down an omnibus farm bill, the principal 
reason being the degree of regimentation and 
control. As of now, the House of Represent- 
atives is attempting to hammer out a new 
farm bill. 

Earlier this session, I introduced legisla- 
tion, bill S. 2414, for the establishment of a 
Dairy Research Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 
The purpose would be to find greater indus- 
trial-commercial uses for dairy products. 

Over the years, there has been increasing 
recognition of the need for such research. In 
the 86th Congress, the Senate approved legis- 
lation for expanding research to find indus- 
trial uses for farm commodities. Again in 
the 87th Congress, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee favorably such a recom- 
mendation to the Senate—including specific 
recommendations for dairying. As men- 
tioned, however, the measure also contained 
so many other controversial provisions that 
it was voted down. 

The battle, however, must go forward. The 
following steps, for example, can—and 
should—be taken: 
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1. Efforts by the dairy industry. itself to 
pool funds to step up research for commer- 
cial-industrial uses for dairy commodities. 

2. Enactment by Congress of the Wiley bill 


funds—now available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture—for dairy research for commer- 
cial-industrial purposes. 

In such industries as paper, petroleum, 
corn, and cotton, research and development 
programs have been carried on by nation- 
wide, industry-supported research organiza- 
tions. 

Generally, this new product research has 
paid off. 

In the past, too, there have been outstand- 
ing examples of Government-private enter- 
prise cooperation in such endeavors. 

The Forest Products Laboratory of Madi- 
son, for example, works closely in coopera- 
tion with privately owned forest interests on 
the development of new wood products—and 
uses for such products—in home, business, 
industry and elsewhere in the economy. 

The establishment of greater cooperative 
effort on dairy research, I believe, could also 
result in some progress in economic awards. 

OUTLOOK 


In 1961, the Nation produced about 125 
billion pounds of milk—with Wisconsin’s 
output of about 18 billion pounds. For 1962, 
milk production is expected to increase to 
127 billion 

As of now, there are stockpiles of milk 
products, including: 376.6 million pounds of 
butter; 92.8 million pounds of cheese; and 
471.7 million pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

Successful research in finding new uses for 
milk and other dairy commodities would re- 
duce the cost of the price support program 
and improve the economic outlook of the 
dairy industry. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WepbneEspay, Jury 11, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


St. Paul’s declaration concerning God: 

Acts 17: 28: He is not far from any one 
of us; for in Him we live and move and 
have our being. 

Almighty God, we gratefully acknowl- 
edge that Thou hast planted in the 
heart of all mankind the religious senti- 
ment and ordained it to be the one uni- 
versal and elemental factor causing hu- 
man life everywhere to pulse with the 
same great needs and longings and hopes. 

May we have the insight to see and un- 
derstand that in this religious instinct, 
inhabiting the soul of man, we have the 
supreme revelation of the spiritual one- 
ness of humanity and the ultimate basis 
of human brotherhood. 

Would that it might be true of our 
beloved country that this is a republic 
whose spirit is fundamentally and pre- 
dominantly religious in character and 
that our spiritual ideals transcend and 
transfigure our secularism and our ma- 
terialism. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, July 9, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

On June 12, 1962: 

H.R. 1347. An act for the relief of Adolf 
M. Bailer; 

H.-R. 1653. An act for the relief of William 
Falby; 

H.R. 2839. An act for the relief of Mildred 
Love Hayley; and 

HR. 4783. An act to grant constructive 
service to members of the Coast Guard Wom- 
en's Reserve for the period from July 25, 1947, 
to November 1, 1949. 

On June 15, 1962: 

H.R. 2833. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ziska Aloisia Fuchs (nee Tercka) ; 

H.R. 7559. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for additional 

or printing on third and fourth 
class mail; and 

HJ. Res. 638. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens who are serving in the 
US. Armed Forces. 

On June 19, 1962: 

HR. 3247. An act to amend section 2385 
of title 18 of the United States Code to de- 
fine the term “organize” as used in that 
section; 


H.R. 3595. An act for the relief of Anna 
Isernia Alloca; 

HR. 3633. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Rainone; 

HR. 3714. An act for the relief of Janina 
Maciejewska; 


HR. 4655. An act for the relief of Adele 
Anis Mansour; 

H.R. 7061. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
for unused compensatory time owing to de- 
ceased postal employees, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 10502. An act for the relief of James 
B. Troup and Sylvia Mattiat; 

H.R. 10788. An act to amend section 204 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956; 

H.R. 6330. An act for the relief of Vincent 
Edward Hughes, his wife, Carmel Philomena 
Hughes, and their alien children; 

H.R. 6695. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code with respect to the trans- 
portation of mail by highway post office 
service, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7416, An act to authorize the Bureau 
of the Census to make appropriate reim- 
bursements between the respective appro- 
priations available to the Bureau, and for 
other purposes; and 

HR. 10162. An act to amend the Bretton 


ER. 4083. An act to reduce the frequency 
of reports required of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on the use of surplus dairy 
products; 

H.R. 4939. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in a certain tract of land 
in Jasper County, Ga., to the Jasper County 
Board of Education; 

H.R. 5456. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the former owners thereof; 

H.R. 7532. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code relating to funds received 
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by the Post Office Department from pay- 
ments for damage to personal property, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7866. An act to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act to extend the ap- 
plication thereof to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 8434. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey a cer- 
tain parcel of land to the city of Mount 
Shasta, Calif.: 

H. R. 9736. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit certain prop- 
erty to be used for State forestry work, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10374. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended, 
to reduce the revolving fund available for 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives; 

H.R. 10986. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain amorphous graphite; 

H.R. 11032. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 92,187 relating to the badge of 
the Sons of the American Legion; 

H.R. 11033. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 55,398 relating to the badge of the 
American Legion Auxiliary; and 

H.R. 11034. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 54,296 relating to the badge of the 
American Legion. 

On June 27, 1962: 

H. R. 7723. An act to amend section 303(a) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 by 
increasing per diem rates and to provide re- 
imbursement under certain circumstances 
for actual expenses incident to travel; and 

H.R. 11743. An act to amend the provisions 
of title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended. 

On June 28, 1962: 

H.R. 8291. An act to enable the United 
States to participate in the assistance ren- 
dered to certain migrants and refugees; 

H.R. 8773. An act to amend section 265, 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. 1016), relating to lump- 
sum readjustment payments for members of 
the reserve components who are involuntarily 
released from active duty, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 11879. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates, and for 
other purposes. 

On July 1, 1962: 

H. R. 10095. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1963, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R.11990. An act to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit set 
forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act; and 

H. J. Res. 769. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1963, and for other purposes. 

On July 2, 1962: 

H. R. 3444. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior adjusting, de- 
ferring, 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands un- 
der the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10459. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of 39 acres of Minnesota Chippewa 
tribal land on the Fond du Lac Indian Res- 
ervation to the SS. Mary and Joseph Church, 
Sawyer, Minn.; and 

H.R.11057. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands on the 
Eastern Cherokee Reservation in trust for 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of 
North Carolina. z 

On July 3, 1962: 

H.R. 12061. An act to extend the Rene- 

gotiation Act of 1951, and for other purposes. 
On July 9, 1962: 

H.R. 9822. An act to provide that lands 

within the exterior boundaries of a national 


and canceling certain irrigation: 
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forest acquired under section 8 of the act 

of June 28, 1934, as amended (43 U.S.C. 

315g), may be added to the national forest. 
On July 10, 1962: 

H.R. 3840, An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the Carolina Power & Light 
Co.; 

H.R. 8081. An act to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 in order to give the 
Federal Communications Commission cer- 
tain regulatory authority over television re- 
ceiving apparatus; 

H.R. 8045. An act to change the name of 
the Hydrographic Office to U.S. Naval Oceano- 
graphic Office; 

H.R. 8982. An act authorizing the Dow 
Chemical Co, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Rio Grande at 
or near Heath Crossing, Tex.; 

H.R. 9883. An act to authorize the San 
Benito International Bridge Co., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Rio Grande near Los Indios, Tex., 
and to authorize the Starr-Camargo Bridge 
Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge across the Rio Grande near Rio 
Grande City, Tex.; and 

H.R. 11221. An act to amend section 302 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended (37 U.S.C, 252), to increase the 
basic allowance for quarters of members of 
the uniformed services, and for other 


purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House to a joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following 
title: 

S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the designation of the week commencing 
October 1, 1961, as “National Public Works 
Week.” 


THE LATE HONORABLE ELBERT S. 
BRIGHAM 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with regret that I report that the Honor- 
able Elbert S. Brigham, Congressman 
at large from Vermont from 1925 to 
1931, died in St. Albans, Vt., July 5. Mr. 
Brigham was a champion of the dairy 
industry throughout his career as a poli- 
tician, businessman, and farmer. His 
professional interest in the industry was 
crowned in 1961 when the American 
Jersey Cattle Club credited him with “the 
greatest achievement in all dairy breed- 
ing. history” for his innumerable records 
of milk production with Jersey cattle. 

Mr. Brigham contributed very impor- 
tantly to the progress of the State of 
Vermont. As Vermont's commissioner 
of agriculture, he helped promote the 
transformation of dairying from a local 
industry to the present commercial in- 
dustry on a regional level. In his capac- 
ity as chairman of the State advisory 
banking board during the national de- 
pression of the 1930’s, he was credited 
with leading Vermont banks through the 
banking crisis. Later, as just compen- 
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sation for his confidence and efforts on 
behalf of the economy when it was in 
trouble, he became president of a bank 
and of the National Life Insurance Co. 

The contribution of Mr. Brigham to 
the dairy people of this country will not 
shortly be forgotten. He was both an 
agent on their behalf in the U.S. Con- 
gress and a scientist on their behalf in 
the field of breeding and milk produc- 
tion. It is rare indeed when the capac- 
ity for individual creation and for group 
leadership exists in the same person. 
He was a most distinguished Member 
of this House for three terms. He will 
be deeply missed by all Vermonters, in- 
deed by all Americans. 


SCHOOL BOARD IMPASSE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
my colleagues in the House know of my 
interest in educational matters. May I 
call attention to the fact that some 
3,567 school boards are now attempting 
to prepare their budgets for the coming 
year. They find it quite difficult to do so, 
because included in this appropriation 
logjam is the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, in which money was 
added to pay those schoolboards 100 cents 
on the dollar instead of 91 cents. They 
are having difficulty because they have 
not received their portion of the Federal 
funds. I am wondering why it would 
not be possible to interrupt the present 
proceedings and take up the supple- 
mental appropriation bill; at least, let 
us finish up the business of the last 
session. 


SPECIAL HIGHWAY SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Special 
Highway Subcommittee on the Federal 
Aid Highway Program be permitted to sit 
today during general debate until 1 
o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


A PLEA FOR HARMONY 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, like 
many other Members I have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the apparent 
impasse between the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees in general 
and their respective and respected chair- 
men in particular. 
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Their dispute over what appears to be 
essentially procedural matters threatens 
to lead us to a situation in which nu- 
merous Federal employees will face pay- 
less paydays. 

It is easy to become sarcastic and even 
to resort to ridicule as some editorial 
writers have already done. However, as 
a freshman Congressman holding deep 
esteem for the contributions of these two 
chairmen to the legislative history of the 
United States, my mood is one of regret 
at the bitter squabble that has erupted 
between them. Together they have lived 
167 years and served their constituents 
and their Nation in the Halls of Con- 
gress for 90 years. 

As a newcomer to the U.S. Congress I 
hope that they will not consider it pre- 
sumptuous of me to urge them to com- 
pose their differences which are holding 
the Congress up to public denunciation, 
and which can have an ultimate damag- 
ing effect upon our Nation. 

Frankly, I have been waiting in vain 
for Members with more seniority than I 
to make this plea. Now I feel impelled 
to do so myself. This problem is a 
greater one that that of merely “saving 
face.” 

Mr. Speaker, I entreat the two chair- 
men and the committees which they 
head to put an end to a situation which 
is fast becoming intolerable. This is a 
plea for harmony. 


TELSTAR SPACE COMMUNICATION 
SATELLITE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning the first joint public and private 
space venture roared off the launching 
pad to the successful orbiting of the 
Telstar space communications satellite. 

Yesterday evening I am sure millions 
of Americans felt their heart swell with 
pride as mine did when the American 
flag appeared on their television sets and 
the national anthem played—both being 
relayed back to earth by the Telstar 
satellite. 

Word was soon received that France 
was picking up the same television pro- 
gram that we here in America were view- 
ing. Later Great Britain joined the 
United States and France. A new age 
commenced in the field of world com- 
munications. 

Mr. Speaker, the prospect of trans- 
atlantic television is only the latest in a 
series of recent events which point to 
the resurgence of Western initiative and 
the strengthening of bonds within the 
free world. This year began by the 
European Common Market passing the 
point of no return by its adoption of a 
common farm policy. The year pro- 
gressed as Great Britain commenced seri- 
ous negotiations to join its European 
neighbors in a common future. Soviet 


and Chinese farm failures came to light 
while Russia, China, and Albania drove 
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rifts in Communist solidarity, all to the 
enhancement of the free world’s prestige. 
Last month this House swept onto the 
world stage a new philosophy of free 
world trade by its passage of the Trade 
Expansion Act. Yesterday the vision 
appeared that men everywhere may soon 
become acquainted in their own living 
rooms through the medium of global 
television. 

Mr. Speaker, the cold war continues, 
but without its familiar staleness. The 
prospect exists to make of the world’s 
free nations a family of nations. Al- 
ready, on at least two occasions during 
this session of Congress, we have had an 
opportunity to further this end—by our 
passage of the Communications Satellite 
Act and the Trade Expansion Act. To- 
day, we have another opportunity as we 
begin voting on the foreign aid bill. 

I am entirely confident, Mr. Speaker, 
that this House will pass this bill and 
maintain our initiative in the battle to 
make the world free. 

Yesterday, we dramatized to the world 
the benefits of Western civilization by 
the commencement of world television. 
Today, we must not lose our ingenuity by 
failing to exploit our advantages. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight to file cer- 
tain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL REQUEST 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent in view of the fact 
that I brought to the attention of the 
House the death of a former Member, 
that my remarks may precede the other 
remarks thus far made in the House 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The Chair is glad the gentleman made 
the request, and may the Chair suggest 
to Members when they are announcing 
the death of a former Member that they 
advise the Chair since the Chair would 
like to recognize them first, as soon as 
possible after the House meets, so that 
they could be the first Member to be rec- 
ognized by the Chair. 


ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 468) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and ordered to 


be printed with illustrations. 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, as amended, I transmit herewith a 
report on the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for the period of 
October 1, 1960, through June 30, 1961. 
This is the fifth of these reports since the 
passage of the legislation establishing 
that agency, and supplements, in more 
detail, my annual report of January 31, 
1962, which covered some of the same 
time period and reported on all agencies 
with responsibilities in the national ef- 
fort in aeronautics and space. 

Since the period covered by this report, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with other 
agencies of the Government, has made 
substantial strides toward meeting our 
new and more ambitious aeronautics and 
space goals. This noteworthy progress, 
supported by the Congress, contributed 
to American leadership in many signifi- 
cant aspects in space accomplishments 
and has laid substantial foundation for 
greater successes in the future. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, July 11, 1962. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 150] 

Alford Hardy Shelley 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, Mich. Shipley 
Blitch Holifield Short 
Bog Horan lack 
Boykin Ichord, Mo. Smith, Miss 
Celler Kearns Spence 
Coad Kowalski Taber 
Collier McSween Thompson, La. 
Curtis, Mass. Peterson Thorn 
Davis, Tenn. Pfost Tollefson 

iggs Powell Utt 
Dingell Riley Yates 
Flood Roberts, Ala. Zelenko 
Frazier Rostenkowski 
Gray Saund 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 391 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
proua under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11921) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1962, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 11921, with 
Mr. Mutts in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, When the Commit- 
tee rose on Monday, July 9, 1962, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] had 47 minutes remaining and the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] 
had 36 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1962. 

This legislation has been considered at 
length by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Each Executive request was re- 
viewed thoroughly, revised where neces- 
sary and approved when considered by 
the committee to be consistent with our 
national security and interests. 

As was stated by our eminent commit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the total authorization for fis- 
cal 1963 requested by the Executive was 
reduced by $210 million. In addition, 
the committee cut the authorization for 
the Alliance for Progress by $600 million. 
In all, the President’s request for new 
authorization was reduced by $810 
million. 

I am mentioning these cuts to show 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has tried to pare this program to the 
bone. The committee does not grant an 
authorization simply because the request 
is advanced urgently by the Executive. 

In spite of these cuts, the committee 
is overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
the foreign aid program—as proposed to 
be authorized for the coming year—is of 
vital importance to the security of our 
Nation and to the attainment of our for- 
eign policy objectives, 

Mr. Chairman, in the short time al- 
lotted to me I wish to address myself to 
the criticisms and arguments in opposi- 
tion to this legislation. There are those, 
for example, who ask why our present 
foreign assistance programs are not 
tailored to the Marshall plan type of aid. 
Some of those who ask this question 
were among those who were opposed to 
the Marshall plan when that initial step 
in economic assistance was first pro- 
posed. But the tremendous success of 
that program has caused skeptics to 
change their tune. It is ironic that those 
who said Why have a Marshall plan?” 
back in 1947 are often the same persons 
who today are saying, “Why not have a 
Marshall plan type of assistance now?” 
The answer is clear. Marshall plan aid 
was tailored to assist in the reconstruc- 
tion of developed countries, ravaged by 
war. The present foreign aid program, 
the Act for International Development, is 
tailored to first, helping underdeveloped 
countries; second, providing means by 
which we, in cooperation with our allies, 
can find the best methods to assist and 
aid the nations which have joined to- 
gether in opposition to international ag- 
gression; and third, winning the cold 
war. 

Opponents of this program often con- 
tend, for instance, that since the end 
of World War II, we have spent close 
to $100 billion on foreign aid, and that 
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most of that money “has been poured 
down the ratholes of the world.” 

What are the facts of the case? 

To begin, it is true that our foreign 
aid expenditures from 1946 through 1961 
amounted to some $90 billion. This is, 
however, less than 1 percent of our gross 
national product over this same period. 
I would like to break down and identify 
for what programs the $90 billion of for- 
eign assistance was expended. Roughly 
it can be classified into three categories. 

MILITARY AID 


Of this total, one-third—or approxi- 
mately $30 billion—was spent on mili- 
tary assistance: to build up the defenses 
of Western Europe against Russian ag- 
gression prior to the time when those 
free nations could afford their own mili- 
tary expenditures, to follow up on the 
Marshall plan economic aid, to help 
crush Communist subversion in Europe, 
to arm the Greeks and the Turks in their 
struggle to maintain independence, and 
to provide military assistance to South 
Korea, Vietnam, Nationalist China, and 
other allies. 

Is money spent on the collective de- 
fense of the free world money poured 
down a rathole? I do not believe so. 

It is true, of course, that some of that 
money may have been wasted. As a 
matter of fact, some of the most glar- 
ing abuses in the administration of the 
foreign aid program have been found in 
the military part of that undertaking. 
But just so that we may keep a sense of 
proportion about the problem o° waste, 
I would like to point out that we have 
also wasted millions of dollars on our 
own Defense Department expenditures: 
on work stoppages at missile and other 
military bases; on exorbitant profits al- 
lowed certain defense manufacturers; 
on inadequate budgetary controls, in- 
efficient procurement, duplication and 
other abuses; on the production of mili- 
tary hardware which becomes obsolete 
the minute it comes off the production 
line; on research and development which 
does not result in workable defense proj- 
ects; and in many other ways. 

No one likes waste—not any of us have 
ever condoned it either at home or 
abroad. I have fought waste in Govern- 
ment expenditures ever since my first 
election to public office, and I will con- 
tinue to fight it. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that we should condemn a whole 
program because it had suffered from 
shortcomings. 

We must, of course, continue in our 
effort to eliminate all waste from the 
foreign military aid program. But we 
must also remember that, with the help 
of that program, the free world has 
been able to build an armor of defenses 
around the periphery of the Communist 
empire—stretching from Korea in the 
Far East, through southeast Asia and 
the Middle East, to the northwest 
reaches of Europe in the West. 

This network of free world defenses 
has been vitally instrumental in dis- 
couraging overt Communist aggression, 
and in preserving the integrity of the 
independent nations of the free world. 

We must also remember that, during 
the past 15 years, we have spent $555 
billion for our own Department of De- 
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fense expenditures—an amount 18 times 
as large as the sum of our foreign mili- 
tary aid. And I doubt that we have 
gotten 18 times as much security out 
of those expenditures as we have re- 
ceived for our foreign military aid pro- 
gram. 
FOOD AND RELIEF 

Approximately another third or $30 
billion of our foreign assistance has been 
spent on immediate post-World War II 
hunger relief; on Public Law 480 food- 
stuffs to help fight hunger on which com- 
munism thrives; and on Export-Import 
Bank loans for commercial-type projects 
which will be repaid in dollars. 

The Public Law 480 program, while 
providing a method of sharing our farm 
surpluses with other nations, has also 
furnished a major basis for underwriting 
the prosperity of the American farmer. 

Would the critics of our foreign aid 
program prefer to have seen our abun- 
dant crops plowed under? Or burned? 
Consumed by vermin? Or dumped into 
the sea? Or have the unused food pile 
up, increasing the already heavy storage 
costs? 

ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT 


The remaining $30 billion has been 
spent on direct economic assistance. 
One-half of it—$15 billion—went into 
the Marshall plan for the economic re- 
covery of Western Europe. Of the re- 
mainder, only about $3 billion has been 
allocated for economic development of 
the underdeveloped countries in the 
form of development loans and technical 
assistance. 

We should note that much of this $30 
billion—as well as much of the $60 billion 
I have been talking about previously— 
was spent right here in the United 
States. 

In the process of helping other free 
nations, our foreign aid program also 
helped to create jobs for Americans and 
to stimulate our own economic growth. 

WHAT HAS THE PROGRAM ACHIEVED? 


What has this program achieved? 
Has it been a failure, as some critics con- 
tend? 

I do not believe so. 

Let us, for instance, look at Western 
Europe. Has the Marshall plan failed? 
One look at the prosperity, and con- 
tinuing independence, of the nations of 
Western Europe is convincing that the 
Marshall plan has been a notable suc- 
cess. 

And what about the rest of the world? 

It does not require any special genius 
to see that our foreign aid program has 
been instrumental in stopping the march 
of communism. 

Greece, Turkey, and Iran are free to- 
day—largely because of our help. 

South Korea, South Vietnam, and 
many other countries on the borders of 
the Communist empire have not been 
drawn behind the Iron Curtain. 

And of the 40-some new countries that 
have come into being since World War 
II, not one has succumbed to commu- 
nism in spite of the heavy flow of Soviet 
agents, infiltrators, and rubles. 

These are concrete, positive achieve- 
ments. And our aid has helped to pro- 
duce them. 
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In my opinion the most vital provi- 
sions of this legislation are those which 
are most controversial; that is, the au- 
thorization for the Alliance for Progress 
and the allocation to the President of 
discretionary authority to deal with 
communism in Communist-dominated 
countries. 

First, let us consider the Alliance for 
Progress. On March 13, 1961, in pro- 
posing this program for Latin America, 
President Kennedy stated its purpose 
would be— 

To demonstrate * * * that man’s unsatis- 
fied aspirations for economic progress and 
social justice can best be achieved by free- 
men working within a framework of demo- 
cratic institutions. 


This is a noble and, insofar as Latin 
America is concerned, an urgent pur- 
pose. To achieve it, we have committed 
during the first year of the Alliance’s ex- 
istence, U.S. assistance amounting to 
slightly over $1 billion. This aid came 
from several sources. It consisted of 
loans and grants authorized by the Mu- 
tual Security Act, by the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 and by the 1960 Latin 
American economic development legis- 
lation. It also consisted of credits ex- 
tended by the Export-Import Bank, of 
food-for-peace programs, and of other 
U.S. efforts. 

WHY A SEPARATE TITLE FOR THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS? 

A question may be asked at this point: 
“Why a separate title for the Alliance 
for Progress? Can’t the assistance be 
extended to the Alliance under the de- 
velopment grants and development loans 
provisions of the existing law?” 

The answer is, “Yes, we can provide 
aid and support the Alliance for Progress 
under the law presently in effect.” 

The President believes, however, that 
it is important to highlight this historic 
undertaking, and to set it somewhat 
apart from the remainder of our foreign 
aid program. 

The Alliance for Progress, in the Presi- 
dent's view, should have its own statu- 
tory foundation and framework. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
given this matter careful and thorough 
study. While cutting down the Presi- 
dent’s authorization request, the com- 
mittee has agreed with him that the 
Alliance for Progress should have its 
own statutory framework. 

That is the reason for the inclusion 
of section 105 in the bill before the 
House. 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS A LONG-TERM UNDER- 
TAKING 

One of the factors which influenced 
the committee’s decision is the fact that 
the Alliance for Progress promises to be 
a long-term undertaking: long term in 
the sense that its objectives—social 
justice, economic development and 
political democracy for all the people of 
Latin America—will not be attained 
overnight. 

POWER TO DEAL WITH COMMUNIST-DOMINATED 
COUNTRIES 

In considering the question of giving 
the President discretionary power to 
deal with Communist-dominated coun- 
tries when it is in the national interest 
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to do so, let us remember that we are 
in a global, unrelenting struggle with 
communism. We are trying to defeat 
them while protecting our own security. 
We cannot fight effectively if we are 
going to tie one hand behind our back, 
draw a circle around the Communist- 
dominated countries, and in effect say to 
the Soviet Union: “This is your area. 
You can keep it. We are writing off 
these people. We are not going to do 
anything to make it hard for you to 
communize them. You do what you 
want to with them. We are not going to 
have anything to do with them.” 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately too few 
people have given sufficient thought to 
the problem of our relations with the 
Communist-dominated countries. Those 
who have considered this problem ob- 
jectively will not disagree with what I 
have said. The conclusions are perti- 
nent and logical. They apply especially 
to countries such as Poland, whose 
people are living under communist domi- 
nation through no fault of their own. 

I was in Poland last year, for the 
first time in my life. I traveled some 
2,000 miles in that country by automo- 
bile. I spoke to many people on farms, 
in villages, in towns and cities. I spoke 
to workers, to shopkeepers, to civil em- 
ployees and officials of the regime. 

I came away from Poland convinced 
that assistance extended to that country 
during recent years has benefited the 
subjected Polish people. It has helped 
maintain a bond of friendship between 
the people of Poland and the people of 
the United States. At the same time, it 
has tended to lessen Poland’s dependence 
on her Communist neighbors. 

I believe these developments are in 
the interest of the United States and 
helpful to the attainment of our foreign 
policy objectives. 

NEUTRALIZING YUGOSLAVIA 


In the instance of Yugoslavia, we need 
not be reminded of the opportunities 
which the free world received through 
the break between Yugoslavia and 
Russia. Because of Tito’s support of a 
course independent of Moscow, the 
United States and our allies gained 
significant political and strategic ad- 
vantages. Soviet power was rolled back 
from the Adriatic Sea and from Italy’s 
northeastern border. Austria’s southern 
boundary was freed of Soviet control. 
Greece was saved from Communist over- 
throw when Yugoslavia closed its borders 
to Red guerrillas. The explosive Trieste 
question was quieted. 

We know of these strategic ad- 
vantages, but have we considered the 
strategic disadvantages which might be- 
fall us should Yugoslavia be thrust back 
into the Communist camp? Have we 
thought through the consequences should 
Yugoslavia join the Warsaw Pact, per- 
haps because of rejection by the West? 
It is my belief that the aid we might give 
to Tito is small cost indeed to neutralize 
Tito’s 32 divisions. When we consider 
the strategic position of Yugoslavia in 
Europe, its common borders with Austria, 
Italy, and-Greece, it becomes evident that 
keeping Yugoslavia nonhostile to the 
West is eminently desirable. Whatever 
the United States might give in assist- 
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ance to Yugoslavia in order to keep that 
country nonhostile would be an insignifi- 
cant amount compared to maintaining 
adequate defenses in Europe against an 
aggressive and antagonistic Yugoslavia. 

There have been many complaints 
that aid given to Yugoslavia for over a 
decade has not resulted in significant 
moves away from basic Communist doc- 
trine. That is true. But on the other 
hand, one does not learn to swim within 
a certain number of lessons. For 1 
individual it might take 2 lessons, for 
another 15. If the Yugoslavs have not 
yet become convinced by our aid that 
communism is bankrupt as an economic 
and political philosophy and that democ- 
racy and free enterprise is the true way 
of man, let us not be impatient. 

Perhaps one or two more lessons in 
U.S. assistance will teach that country 
to swim, as it were, with the free nations 
of the world. To stop trying to teach 
Yugoslavia at this point is, in my 
opinion, a step backward in the foreign 
policy that we have maintained through 
two Democratic and one Republican 
administrations. 

FOREIGN AID PROGRAM IMPORTANT TO THE 

FUTURE OF FREEDOM 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
any impartial observer of the history of 
our time, and of the history of our 
foreign assistance program, can deny 
the unprecedented accomplishments of 
our foreign aid program. 

Our aid program on an overall basis 
has been—and continues to be—effective 
and successful. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the declared ob- 
jective of our foreign policy to help 
create a world of stable, free, and in- 
dependent countries, willing and able to 
meet their own problems in peace and 
freedom. 

The foreign aid program as authorized 
in this bill before us today is a vital, in- 
tegral arm of that policy. It is important 
to the cause of peace and freedom in the 
world. It deserves the support of the 
American people, and of the Congress. 

I earnestly urge prompt and over- 
whelming House approval of H.R. 11921. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. SEELY-Brown]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
this Congress is going to pass this year 
a foreign aid bill as this Congress and 
its predecessors have done each year be- 
ginning in 1947. 

I hope that it will be the bill, H.R. 
11921, in substantially the form in which 
we now are considering it, because in my 
judgment and that of most of my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs it represents another step for- 
ward along the path down which we 
started last year. It is a bill which im- 
plements the constructive changes rec- 
ommended by the committee as a result 
of its investigations into the details of 
the worldwide mutual security and for- 
eign assistance program. 

This bill introduces a number of im- 
provements in foreign aid procedures, 
particularly tightening up on the obliga- 
tion and hoarding of funds. Much has 
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been done to prevent waste and the ap- 
propriation and expenditure of funds 
unnece . Much remains to be 
done, but since most of the people of this 
country are agreed that a mutual 
security program is essential in order to 
win the cold war, we are able to assure 
the taxpayers of this country that they 
are getting a better bargain in foreign 
aid. 

In spite of the progress which has been 
made by the committee and its staff in 
riding herd on this program, waste has 
not yet been entirely eliminated. Con- 
tinuous and close scrutiny of foreign 
assistance operations must be main- 
tained, and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, including its members on both 
sides of the aisle, can be depended upon 
not to relax its vigilance in this direc- 
tion. 

Nearly every Member of this House, 
Mr. Chairman, is aware of the fact that 
the people of his district, and of every 
district in the country, approve to an 
overwhelming degree the general prin- 
ciples of our cold war strategy, which 
has been carried forward under three 
Presidents. Mutual security programs 
and military and economic assistance 
to friendly nations are an important part 
of this strategy. 

Every poll which has been taken, so far 
as I know, supports this conclusion. 
Every election in which mutual security 
has been an issue has brought a deci- 
sion which affirmed it. 

It is apparent that the people of the 
United States recognize that winning the 
cold war is the only acceptable solution 
to the problems which we face. They are 
ready to pay whatever costs and make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary. ‘There 
is no politics in this. It is good Ameri- 
canism. It is good protection. It is hu- 
manitarianism, on a global scale. It is 
the best insurance for peace in the world. 

It is proposed in this bill to spend the 
money which we provide for foreign as- 
sistance more wisely, indeed, more fru- 
gally. It is proposed to establish and 
to extend procedures under which it is 
hoped and believed that each year the 
taxpayers will be able to expect an in- 
creasingly better bargain in their foreign 
aid expenditures. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, the President 
sent to Congress a program for foreign 
assistance in which he asked the repre- 
sentatives of the people to provide him 
with a blank check for expenditures cov- 
ering a period of 5 years, and authoriz- 
ing the spenders for foreign aid to tap 
the Treasury almost at will within the 
confines of the blanket authorization. 

Congress would not buy that proposal. 
We recognized the validity and the econ- 
omy of long-term commitments. In the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, however, 
there was no blank check. Congress pro- 
vided that, in foreign aid, as in the other 
departments of the Government, we 
would continue to operate as we have in 
the past, with appropriations made year 
by year under the provisions of long- 
term obligations, if needed, but, in any 
event, only after review by Congress of 
the fiscal health of the continuing 
programs. 
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It was a vitally important policy de- 
cision. Experience even in 1 year has 
proven that it was a wise one. 

The bill now before us authorizes addi- 
tional funds for carrying forward the 
foreign assistance program and contains 
a number of amendments to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 and to certain 
other laws for the purpose of improving 
the effectiveness of the program. H.R. 
11921 authorizes additional appropri- 
ations of almost $2 billion—actually 
$1,914,400,000—for the coming, or rather 
the now current fiscal year, also $600 
million for the Alliance for Progress for 
the fiscal years of 1964, 1965, and 1966. 

Of the total appropriation of $4,878,- 
500,000 requested by the President and 
contained in this bill, $2,753,100,000 was 
authorized by the Congress last year. 

There are unexpended balances for the 
fiscal year just closed which are esti- 
mated, for military and nonmilitary uses, 
of $6.6 billion. These unexpended bal- 
ances are available only to meet obliga- 
tions already incurred. They are not 
available to move the program forward 
through the buying of more goods and 
services. New or unobligated funds in 
additional amounts would be required to 
achieve this. s 

There are other programs of foreign 
assistance at work, which are not covered 
in this legislation, nor are funds needed 
or requested in this bill. Examples of 
these are the Export-Import Bank and 
the sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. These and all other foreign 
assistance programs have foreign policy 
objectives. But they do not take the 
place of the foreign aid program as de- 
fined in this bill and the existing laws 
which it amends and extends. In many 
cases they complement the foreign aid 
program dealt with here. 

Considering the magnitude of the pro- 
gram and its worldwide scope, it seems 
to me that the fiscal side of the foreign 
aid program compares favorably with 
that of other Government agencies, In 
many cases it is decidedly better. 

The foreign aid program, although 
contributing to the balance-of-payments 
problem, is not a decisive factor in this 
serious situation. The reason is that 
most expenditures for foreign aid are 
spent in the United States. Of the mili- 
tary assistance funds, 82 percent are 
spent in the United States. It is ex- 
pected that 73 percent of economic aid 
funds will be spent in the United States. 
The Agency for International Develop- 
ment—AID—has set as its goal for the 
near future the expenditure of 80 per- 
cent of its funds directly in the United 
States. 

Foreign aid procurement is established 
to the greatest possible degree in the 
United States. Procurement in the 19 
principal industrial nations of the world, 
our competitors in world markets, is 
prohibited in all but a few special situa- 
tions. 

The statement has been made by some 
of those who do not favor this legislation 
that there is nothing new in the bill. 

Actually, this is not a condemnation. 
It is an endorsement of the accelerating 
success of the program that was begun, 
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year. 

The time has come now to take an- 
other step forward. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
use this time to ask a few questions of 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. I noticed yesterday in the 
Washington Daily News that Mexico 
will use new funds from this Alliance 
for Progress program to raise farm 
products to export to Cuba. As far as I 
can find there is nothing in this bill to 
prevent any of these countries we in- 
tend to aid from using the money to pro- 
duce products and then trade or ship 
them to Cuba. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 
There is no such limitation in this bill. 
If we help their agriculture it is difficult 
to limit what they do with the product. 

Mr. HARSHA. In the committee was 
any consideration given to encouraging 
these countries who receive our aid or 
generosity to not use them to benefit 
Cuba directly, and to join with us in the 
embargo of Cuba? 

Mr. MORGAN. Basically, most of the 
countries that receive assistance under 
this legislation to improve agricultural 
production use it to help feed the people 
of their own countries. 

Mr. HARSHA. Further in the article 
I see that the $20 million loan is only a 
start, that it is to be at least $60 million, 
and that part of the money is to be used 
to clear off land that is now jungle, and 
also to construct a dam to irrigate land 
that is now arid, to raise corn and wheat, 
which is in such surplus in this coun- 
try. I can hardly justify such action to 
my constituents. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is re- 
lying on a news report. The result of 
the negotiations carried on between the 
two Presidents have not been announced 
as far as I know. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this time to discuss 
briefly one aspect of our military assist- 
ance program which is most disturbing 
to me and which I feel should be brought 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House. I refer specifically to the pro- 
curement by the Department of the 
Army of Japanese manufactured ve- 
hicles for our southeast Asian allies. 
While I have had knowledge of the pro- 
gram for some time, I was surprised 
indeed to learn recently of the tremen- 
dous scope of this procurement. The 
director of the program has just ad- 
vised me that 78,596 vehicles have been 
procured since 1957 at a total cost of 
$223,705,110 and I am further informed 
that this is not the end and that we are 
currently negotiating for the production 
and delivery of Japanese produced 
trucks during fiscal years 1963 and 1964. 

Certainly there is nothing that can be 
done about the events which have trans- 
pired between 1957 and today. That is 
a bit of history. Nor do I feel that the 
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course of this vehicle procurement pro- 
gram will be altered for fiscal years 1963 
and 1964 because of my comments here 
today. Nonetheless, I feel that it is well 
that we reflect a bit about this program 
and whether or not its further extension 
under conditions as they exist today 
would be in the best interest of the 
United States. 

In recent correspondence with the Di- 
rector of our military assistance program 
and Army procurement authorities, I 
have been told that the initial decision 
to purchase vehicles in Japan was influ- 
enced by a variety of factors: That these 
vehicles were no longer in production in 
the United States; that the retooling in 
U.S. factories for this purpose would be 
excessive in cost; that certain transpor- 
tation and supply problems would be 
created if U.S, trucks were procured; 
that Japanese manufacturers could pro- 
duce these vehicles from 40 to 60 percent 
of the cost of manufacturing the same 
vehicles in the United States; and that 
U.S.-owned Japanese yen could be used 
to purchase these vehicles. From this 
correspondence, it was evident that the 
primary consideration was the alleged 
cost differential between Japanese-man- 
ufactured and U.S.-manufactured ve- 
hicles. 

For example, I was told that a Jap- 
anese jeep could be purchased for $1,542 
and that a U.S.-manufactured jeep 
would cost $3,103 delivered in Japan; 
that a 2½%-ton truck could be purchased 
in Japan for $4,169, while a comparable 
U.S.-manufactured truck would cost 
$10,280 delivered in Japan. Without 
challenging these costs, I am confident 
that certain factors have not been con- 
sidered and that we are, in fact, com- 
paring noncomparable figures. 

If we are to compare the cost of a 
truck we purchase in Japan with the 
cost of a truck manufactured in the 
United States, is it not fair to subtract 
from the U.S. cost the added tax reve- 
nues which the U.S.-produced truck 
would have sent to the U.S. Treasury? 
For instance, if a corporate manufac- 
turer makes a profit of $100 on a vehicle, 
52 percent of the profit—or $52—would 
accrue to the United States pursuant to 
our income-tax laws. Likewise, the same 
is true for all suppliers of raw material, 
subcontractors, and other economic ac- 
tivity generated by the manufacture of 
a truck here in the United States. In 
addition, all wages paid for labor are 
subject to income tax. This concept was 
clearly reflected in the President’s own 
estimates with respect to the budget re- 
visions he requested on March 24, 1961, 
in which he predicted that his new 
spending proposals—totaling some $2.3 
billions—weuld create additional tax 
revenues of some $900 million or about 
40 percent. Thus, in effect, every dollar 
that the Federal Government spends in 
the United States is supposed to yield 
about 40 cents in new tax revenues re- 
sulting in a real budget effect of only 60 
cents of each dollar spent; whereas ey- 
ery dollar that the Government spends 
abroad—since it produces no new tax 
revenues—has a full $1 budget effect. 
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In this sense then, a U.S. truck priced 
at $10,000 actually costs the Federal 
Government only $6,000. This was re- 
cently confirmed for me by the staff of 
our Ways and Means Committee. There- 
fore, it is not only untrue, but unfair and 
misleading to say that the Japanese 
truck can, in fact, be acquired for half 
the price of a U.S.-manufactured truck. 
Yet, when I asked the Director of Mili- 
tary Assistance whether an estimate 
could be made of the amount the con- 
tract cost the U.S. vehicle should be re- 
duced to refiect the income taxation ac- 
cruing to the Federal Government by 
virtue of the production of such vehicle 
in the United States, I was told that the 
Director regretted “that the Department 
of Defense does not have the informa- 
tion to make the comparison” I sug- 
gested. It seems incredible to me that 
such a comparison has not been part of 
these procurement decisions, and what 
is even more amazing is that what is 
true of the procurement decision to buy 
Japanese trucks apparently must also be 
true of all other items for military as- 
sistance. 

In response to my inquiry regarding 
the balance-of-payments problem posed 
by this procurement, I was informed that 
U.S.-owned yen could be used as avail- 
able, making no mention whether any 
such U.S.-owned yen had, in fact, been 
used for this purpose but leaving one 
with the decided impression that this 
was the case and that such U.S.-owned 
yen had been used, at least to some ex- 
tent. However, in answer to my request 
for further information as to the dollar 
value of the U.S. yen used in each of the 
fiscal years since the inception of this 
program for the acquisition of Japanese 
vehicles, the Director of the program 
acknowledged that “to date no U.S.- 
owned yen have been used for these pur- 
chases and none are presently contem- 
plated.” So after deliberately trying to 
mislead me, another prime justification 
for this procurement evaporates. 

Mr. Chairman, I am amazed and irri- 
tated by such deceptive tactics. And the 
failure to get a straight statement in this 
instance can only lead me to question the 
validity of the other justifications for 
this procurement. 

Another factor that cannot be ignored 
in a discussion of this Japanese procure- 
ment is the balance-of-payment prob- 
lem that is inherent in it. While I make 
no claim to being an international econ- 
omist and cannot advise you precisely as 
to the effect of the purchase of these 
78,596 Japanese vehicles on our gold flow 
problems during recent years, I feel I can 
safely say that sending $223 million— 
almost a quarter of a billion dollars— 
to Japan has not helped our balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

For the past few weeks, I have been 
trying to make sense out of this vehicle 
procurement program, but I am still 
hopelessly confused as to the reasoning 
behind it. But just during this past 
week came the climax to it all: The press 
reports emanating from the Secretary of 
Commerce that our Government is mak- 
ing efforts to encourage the Japanese to 
invest in building factories in the United 
States to manufacture Japanese prod- 
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ucts for sale in this country and with the 
program being billed as “Japanese aid 
for the depressed areas of the United 
States.” This is all too mixed up for me 
to comprehend or understand. 

As I have said before, I realize that 
nothing can be done about what has 
happened in the past. But it is my hope, 
Mr. Chairman, that from these events 
we can learn something for the future 
and that before this program becomes 
welded into the framework of our mili- 
tary assistance program, with continu- 
ing annual appropriations, the commit- 
tees having pertinent jurisdiction will 
give this program another good, cold, 
hard look with the interest of the U.S. 
Government foremost in their minds. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, as we 
consider here today another extension 
of the great global giveaway, I am afraid 
that we are in reality gravediggers in 
lawmakers’ clothing. What we are pre- 
paring to do through this bill is to deepen 
by another foot or two the grave in 
which the dead body of the American 
economy will soon lie—unless we awaken 
to our responsibilities—return to sanity 
and face reality. 

I am certain it is no news to you that 
the able investigators of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee recently turned 
in a report that they found hoarding of 
funds, wasteful spending, and poor ad- 
ministration in our foreign aid programs 
in Korea, in Turkey, and in South Viet- 
nam. 

But, if this is news to you, it can only 
be routine news. Not a year goes by but 
that we in the Congress learn from our 
own investigators, and from the con- 
fessions drawn from officials of the ex- 
ecutive branch, of costly misuses of for- 
eign aid money. We know this. But, we 
do nothing about it. 

Billions of dollars of the money of the 
taxpayers we are sworn to represent 
have been wasted in this global give- 
away. We know this, but annually we 
continue to pour out more billions, re- 
quested by one President after another. 
Annually the bad practices, sometimes 
outright dishonest practices, are exposed 
to us, deplored and denounced by us. 
But in some form or other, they con- 
tinue. 

The cold fact is that our foreign aid 
prograr i is on so vast and varied a scale 
that it is impossible to police it properly. 
As in the case in other fields, it has got- 
ten out of congressional control. The 
funds for it could be cut in half today 
without impairing any actual good the 
program can accomplish, if it can ac- 
complish any good. But the pressure 
from the administration, the lobbyists, 
and the dreamy do-gooders is so strong 
that the Congress seems unwilling to 
apply the only cure for the ills that 
plague the great global giveaway. 

That remedy is, of course, to eliminate 
this disease that is sucking the lifeblood 
of our national economy. I have enough 
sense to know that this cannot be done 
in a single operation; the cancer has 
spread too far. 
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But this program should be cut in half 
each year, until the tremendous and use- 
less outpouring of the dollars of our con- 
stituents has been reduced to a mere 
trickle. 

The reality which we as a Congress 
will not face—have refused to face for 
years—is that the United States is broke. 
It is no wonder that we are broke. 

Since World War II, the American 
taxpayer has given or lent—and how 
much of these loans do you ever expect 
to see again—a staggering $84,090,- 
800,000 to other nations. That sum rep- 
resents 91 percent of the expenditures 
which we have been asked to approve for 
the operation of the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment in fiscal year 1963. It also rep- 
resents 28 ½ percent of our entire na- 
tional debt. 

Thus it is obvious that had we not 
thrown this money away and had instead 
used it to retire the national debt, that 
debt today would stand at a little more 
than $200 billion instead of the $300 bil- 
lion level which it has reached, and 
which we have voted to increase. 

Or to put it another way—if we had 
just banked this money we have taken 
from the taxpayers, we could operate 
the entire Federal Government for 332 
days of the next fiscal year without 
appropriating a penny. We would need 
to charge the taxpayers only 33 days’ 
expenses in the whole year. 

Now, if you have been lured into the 
misguided belief that these $84 billion 
plus have been spent to win friends for 
the United States—or to win friends for 
human decency as we know it—think 
this one over: Fifty-seven billion of this 
great giveaway—two-thirds of the 
total—went to nations who boast of be- 
ing neutral. Neutral nations, in my 
opinion, are those who want our money, 
but refuse to call themselves our 
friends—call or act like it. 

In all we have doled out our taxpayers’ 
money directly to 75 nations or recog- 
nized politicaFstates. More than $9 bil- 
lion has gone into vague things called 
“regional” or “nonregional” or “oversea 
territorial” activities which are classified. 
As I understand that term, as applied 
to this case, it means things that neither 
the public nor the Congress can be al- 
lowed to know. 

It is this lack of the right to know— 
the denial of that right to the American 
people and to their representatives in 
the Congress—which is at the root of 
evil in the whole foreign aid concept. 

If we in the Congress were accorded 
the full right to know—not for 1 minute 
longer would we tolerate the waste of 
our national resources for the nonmutual 
benefit of the rest of the world. If the 
people who provide these tax dollars 
which we spend so quickly and so freely 
were accorded their right to know what 
is done—I venture to say, my colleagues, 
that not only would there be no foreign 
aid program still in operation, but that 
those among us who have insisted on its 
continuance would not be here today— 
still insisting that this madness toward 
economic suicide be continued. 

If we in the Congress had been told 
the full truth about this program, the 
waste and the stupidity and the thievery 
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which has characterized it from the be- 
ginning until today would not have oc- 
curred. If it had occurred—and the 
American taxpayers had been told the 
full truth, they would surely have pun- 
ished at the polls those responsible for 
this destructive waste. We cannot deny 
that the Congress is responsible because 
only we control the public purse. 

Our foreign aid spending is in clear 
violation of the Constitution which we 
are sworn to uphold. We cannot be true 
to our oaths of office by voting to send 
billions of dollars to Communist Yugo- 
slavia and Communist Poland—more bil- 
lions to the 25 neutral nations which 
kow-towed to Moscow at the Belgrade 
Conference while blasting the United 
States—and more billions to the 6 Latin 
American nations who refused at Punta 
del Este to back up American action 
against the Communist Castro. 

Since the Conference at Punta del Este, 
the United States has awarded more in 
loans and grants to the 6 nations which 
supported Castro than it has to 
the 13 governments which supported our 
own position. Those who opposed our 
firm stand against Castro have received 
and are scheduled to receive a total of 
$384,400,000 whereas those 13 nations 
who supported our position will receive 
only a total of $173 million during the 
same period, 

Here are some specific examples of 
the manner in which we have made fools 
of ourselves—or have been made fools of 
by our beneficiaries—in our administra- 
tion of our giant giveaway program. 

These are selected examples—but I 
challenge anyone—I challenge the floor 
leaders for this bill—to prove to me, to 
prove to the Members of this House, to 
prove to the tax-bled American public, 
that they are not typical of the whole 
program. 

I ask the gentlemen who are soft- 
soaping this bill down our throats to tell 
this House the truth about foreign aid 
in Laos—where from the time Laos be- 
came an independent nation in 1954 we 
gave an incredible amount of aid—at 
least a third of a billion dollars—to keep 
a newly. independent nation from be- 
coming Communist. Can we be told 
why the United States, abruptly, cut off 
all aid to Laos just a few months ago, 
in an effort to force what we thought was 
a pro-Western government to form a co- 
alition with the Communists? Can we 
know the truth about this frightful pic- 
ture? Or is it “classified”? 

I may say in this connection that eco- 
nomic experts in Laos have acknowl- 
edged that withdrawal of our funds from 
the Royal Lao Government has had 
no visible effect on the nation’s economy, 
except to inspire a belt-tightening pro- 
gram. That would lead a reasonable 
mind to suspect that our aid was not 
necessary in the first place. And it also 
would seem to suggest that the same tac- 
tic might work elsewhere—and for the 
same reason: That our giveaways are 
not really needed. 

May I ask the floor leaders for this bill 
to explain to us how it is that Brazil— 
our stanchest Latin American ally 
through World War II and since then 
the beneficiary of a billion dollars of our 
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handouts—was one of the six nations 
which opposed our move at Punta del 
Este to restrict the spread of commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere? Or 
can they tell us if it was an act of friend- 
ship—purchased friendship—when the 
Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul 
seized, with little protest from our own 
Government—a $10 million subsidiary of 
the American-owned International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.? And yet, since 
the Punta del Este Conference, Brazil 
has received from us $120 million and 
has been promised more. 

These are not isolated matters, my col- 
leagues. There are, unfortunately many 
more like them. I suspect those who 
lead the fight for this bill cannot—or 
perhaps, I should say will not explain to 
us our anti-Belgian pro-Communist ac- 
tivities in the Congo, any more than they 
can or will explain our support of Indo- 
nesia against Holland in Sukarno’s at- 
tempted conquest of New Guinea. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
the United States has lent—if it can be 
called a loan—$133 million of the tax- 
payer’s money to the new African na- 
tion of Ghana to help build a dam or an 
aluminum plant. Or why, when our own 
steel industry is widely publicized in 
difficulties, the foreign aid administra- 
tion announced just the other day that 
it is conducting a survey to see if we 
should spend some of our taxpayers’ 
dollars to build a steel mill at Bokaro in 
India—India, supposedly neutral, but a 
frequent critic of this generous country, 
and as frequently a kowtowing friend 
of the Kremlin. 

But these things are no more difficult 
of understanding than that fancy deal 
in Cambodia, where Communist Russia 
built a “show place” hospital—using, if 
you please, materials financed by the 
U.S. Government. Can the leaders for 
this bill explain to me—to the House and 
the American people—how that came 
about? Were we attempting to buy 
Cambodia’s friendship for ourselves—or 
for our mortal enemy? 

And can they tell us if this is typical of 
the foreign aid operations in countries 
where we are supposedly competing with 
Russia for favor? Or will they tell us 
what were the findings of the investi- 
gation to determine if there was some 
sort of collaboration between the United 
States and our other mortal enemy— 
Red China—in construction of elements 
of the radio station which the Chinese 
Communists “gave” to Cambodia? I 
doubt that we will be told. I suspect 
this is classified. 

But can we be told, perhaps, why we 
are pouring foreign aid money into con- 
struction of a new water pipeline project 
in Vietnam—which needs more water 
about as much as we in this country 
need to increase our enormous grain sur- 
plus? Or, mayhap, we can be told how 
we are defeating communism by helping 
it to succeed—in Red Poland, for ex- 
ample, which has had nearly a billion 
dollars of our money, or in Red Yugo- 
slavia, which has taken us for nearly 
82 % billion. 

It would be interesting for us to know 
the truth about the Chunju fertilizer 
plant in Korea — why more than a half a 
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million dollars was mysteriously added 
to the $5 million-plus technical services 
contract for that plant. Also interesting 
would be the truth about that half-mil- 
lion-dollar soybean procurement fund 
that is carried forward from year to year, 
although there is no apparent need 
for it. 

It would be helpful to know about the 
Chongpyong Dam—for which we pro- 
vided $6 million back in 1956 to finance 
a rehabilitation project. Nothing has 
been done on that project in 6 years, but 
our aid agency still clings tightly to the 
money. Similarly, funds have been al- 
located for a steam electric generating 
plant in southwest Korea since 1958— 
and nothing has been done about that, 
either. 

Move over to Vietnam. There, nearly 
$11 million in highway construction 
funds lie around unexpended, unused— 
and apparently not going to be used to 
any great degree. But the taxpayers are 
not getting it back—any more than the 
foreign aid agency is preparing to turn 
loose large uncontracted balances being 
retained as valid obligations although 
authority to use them has expired. 

These questions are ones for which I 
expect to get no answers. I would, of 
course, like to have the answers. I also 
would like for the House and for the 
American people to have the answers. 
But I do not believe we will get any 
answers, because I do not believe that 
the answers exist—or that if they do, 
that the truth will suit the purposes of 
those who are forcing this legislation 
upon us. 

As I have indicated, I am not so 
simpleminded as to say that we must 
right now stop all foreign aid. I know 
that this would be a reckless, unthink- 
ing—and impossible—suggestion, be- 
cause, having supported most of the 
world for so long, we cannot, without 
notice, withdraw all of that support. 

I think, nevertheless, that we must 
now face up to the fact that while we 
call this lavish expenditure of our funds 
a battle against communism, it all too 
often is converted by wasteful admin- 
istrators into a battle against nothing or 
by stupid or visionary administrators 
into a program which props up—rather 
than whittles down—the dread and men- 
acing enemy of communism. 

I will not read—but I ask unanimous 
consent to include at this point in my 
remarks, a table listing the gifts of the 
American taxpayer since World War II 
to foreign nations. I think it is well 
worth studying—and the citizens of this 
country are entitled to read it, because 
it certainly has cost them heavily. When 
they have read it, I am certain that they 
will be able to understand why the U.S. 
Bureau of the Mint reported a little 
while ago that it cannot make money 
fast enough to keep up with the de- 
mand—for neither can the American 
taxpayer make it fast enough to keep 
up with the demands of the many na- 
tions lined up to take advantage of our 
country’s generosity in its great global 
giveaway. 
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value of many of the projects to which 
our tax money goes—and they are ques- 
tioning the effectiveness of the projects 
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in supporting the position of the United 
States in international affairs. 

The following are questions that have 
been asked of me—in some form or an- 
other—in the past few months. I chal- 
lenge the floor leaders of this legislation 
to give the American people the answers 
to these questions. 

In Laos, the government is “neutral” 
but the Communists have a veto. Can 
American dollars keep Laos from falling 
into Red hands? 

In the Congo, our dollars mainly 
channeled through the United Nations, 
aim to unify the country. But, can the 
United Nations and the United States 
sarde these people to unite against their 

Aid to Poland, we are told, is intended 
to keep it open to Western ideas and 
democratic influence. Do our funds help 
the Poles more than they strengthen 
communism? 

Aid to Yugoslavia is necessary we are 
told to keep this nation independent— 
although we see Tito side with Khru- 
shchev on issues against the United 
States. Has U.S. aid to Tito paid off? 
Or if we cut off this aid to Yugoslavia, 
would it lose its independence? 

Aid to Brazil may have been designed 
to encourage private investments from 
the United States, but what about the 
seizure of American business by Brazilian 
States? 

Aid to Greece; this nation has received 
millions in our foreign aid funds, now is 
eager to receive more U.S. surplus wheat 
at cut rates. But, what about the fact 
that only 286,000 Greeks in a population 
of 8,400,000 pay income taxes now? 

Aid to India, a nation preparing to buy 
Mig’s from Russia even to the point of 
making some under license—should we 
continue aid to this neutral nation? 

What about aid to neutral nations? 
Certainly we have seen that aid to neu- 
trals has not made them pro-United 
States. Will foreign soldiers have the 
will to fight our battle—because of the 
foreign aid funds their nations receive? 
Can we turn shaky governments into 
solid governments with aid only? Can 
living standards be raised in underde- 
veloped areas when population outruns 
local resources? 

What would happen if we refused to 
be blackmailed into aiding neutral na- 
tions who threaten to run to Russia for 
help? Would they get that aid from 
Russia—or is it true that the Soviet 
Union has not delivered aid where prom- 
ised? Is it possible that as economic 
crises spread throughout the Soviet Un- 
ion and its satellites—Russian aid will 
continue to fall far short of Russian 
promises? 

These are only a few of the questions 
the American public has raised concern- 
ing our global giveaway. Certainly our 
people deserve these answers. I chal- 
lenge you to provide these answers. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. THomp- 
son]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very much in favor of 
this legislation and the administration’s 
points of view with respect to it. 
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Private enterprise has a major role to 
play in the AID program. It is a basic 
objective of the development assistance 
program that private American business 
shall be included as an essential part of 
the program to assist less developed 
countries in their economic growth. 

Congress has provided AID with seven 
specific tools with which to work with 
United States and foreign private busi- 
nessmen both here and abroad. The 
Office of Development Finance and Pri- 
vate Enterprise is a focal point in AID 
for broad contact with private business 
interests. That office is charged with in- 
creasing the role of private enterprise 
in the foreign assistance program. One 
of its important functions is to meet with 
business groups and individual business- 
men to assist them in locating specific 
business opportunities arising out of the 


program. 

To deal with each tool briefly. 

First. Investment surveys: AID has re- 
ceived over 100 inquiries about the in- 
vestment survey program. While plan- 
ning behind some of these applications 
is clearly more advanced than others, it 
appears that AID will be instrumental in 
assisting private investors in surveying 
investment opportunities in a number of 
countries including Colombia, Ecuador, 
Nigeria, and Vietnam. 

Second. Dollar loans to United States 
and foreign private enterprise: In the 
past 6 months loans have been made to 
the following private projects—a truck 
manufacturing facility, a tire cord manu- 
facturing facility also, in India, and a 
cement plant in Korea. 

Third. Cooley loan program—Public 
Law 480, section 104(e): More than 60 
applications for Cooley loans—from for- 
eign currency proceeds of sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities—are in 
various stages of processing within the 
agency. Typical of these loans are one 
for a corporation in India to process syn- 
thetic rubber, and one to a company in 
Pakistan which will manufacture tires. 

Fourth. Investment guarantees—spe- 
cific risks: With the liberalization of the 
legislation covering specific risk guar- 
antee authority, there has been a notice- 
able increase in investor interest in the 
program. The backlog currently on 
hand is 570 applications covering invest- 
ments of over $2 billion. 

Fifth. Investment guarantees—ex- 
tended risks: This new program holds 
great promise. Although no guarantees 
have yet been written, several applica- 
tions have been received for projects in 
Venezuela, Nigeria, Pakistan, and the 
Congo. 

Sixth. Loans to development banks 
for relending to private borrowers: As 
of January 31, 1962, loans totaling $156 
million had been made to 23 different in- 
stitutions in developing countries, which 
in turn had made 565 subloans. AID 
has on hand applications from a dozen 
development banks. 

Seventh. Feasibility surveys: An im- 
portant AID responsibility is to improve 
the climate for private enterprise and 
investment, local or foreign, in less de- 
veloped countries. For this purpose, 
studies have been made in many parts of 
the world, particularly in Latin America. 
Over 30 feasibility surveys are in process 
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which should lead to the establishment 
of new development institutions, mostly 
in Africa. 

On the procurement side, AID, through 
its Office of Small Business, assists 
American business to participate equi- 
tably in the furnishing of commodities 
and services financed by AID. The Office 
provides information to the business 
community through publications of small 
business circulars, award notices, and 
procurement information bulletins. 
Since it is anticipated that 80 percent of 
the funds provided AID will be spent in 
the United States, a major stimulus is 
thereby provided to U.S. private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, I have been particular- 
ly concerned with title VI of the Foreign 
Assistance Act which embodies the so- 
called Alliance for Progress. 

The Alliance for Progress represents a 
wholly new concept of foreign aid. Iam 
in full accord with the premise upon 
which the Alliance is based, that is, that 
U.S. financial assistance is to be accom- 
panied by certain basic economic and 
social reforms on the part of the recipi- 
ent nations. Without such reforms, for- 
eign assistance only perpetuates existing 
conditions. 

At Punta del Este last August, the 
American Republics recognized that for- 
eign aid alone cannot solve Latin Amer- 
ica’s formidable economic and social 
problems. They recognized that reforms 
of their archaic tax and land-tenure sys- 
tems are essential to remove barriers to 
economic development and to relieve ex- 
plosive social pressures by spreading 
more widely the benefits of increasing 
abundance. Accordingly, the Charter of 
Punta del Este calls upon the Latin 
American nations to undertake basic fis- 
cal and agrarian reforms. 

There has been notable dissatisfaction 
with the pace with which some of the 
Latin American countries are living up 
to their pledges to undertake self-help 
measures. I realize that 11 months is a 
short time in which to enact complicated 
legislation designed to correct centuries- 
old practice. 

Nevertheless, if the United States 
grants assistance on the basis of vague 
promises, we only encourage recalcitrant 
elements in Latin America to postpone 
or avoid their responsibilities. 
self-defeating is the granting of bail-out 
assistance in response to pleas of political 
instability and violent upheaval if aid is 
not forthcoming. 

In observing the operation of the Al- 
liance for Progress during its first year, 
I have been deeply concerned over an- 
other aspect, the role of private invest- 
ment. Estimates of the cost of the 
Alliance over the next 10 years must nec- 
essarily be rough. Preliminary estimates 
run to at least $100 billion, $80 billion to 
be raised in Latin America and the rest 
supplied by the United States, interna- 
tional lending agencies, and private 
United States and European investors. 
Of this we can be sure: Latin America’s 
capital needs are staggering. 
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For example, recent careful estimates 
show 20 million dwellings out of 31 mil- 
lion in the region as falling below mini- 
mum standards for human habitation. 
This implies not only discomfort and a 
corresponding political unrest, but it 
spells health hazards which weaken the 
constructive capacities of the millions of 
people who live without decent sanita- 
tion and other facilities. Meanwhile, 
the construction industry is providing 
only one-third of the dwelling units 
needed for the annual increase in popu- 
lation. This means that there is no 
margin at all for replacing the shacks 
and huts in which hundreds of thou- 
sands now live wretchedly. i 

I use the housing situation only to il- 
lustrate the enormity of the task ahead. 
Almost any facet of life in Latin Amer- 
ica presents comparable dimensions. 
Perhaps most important of all is the fact 
that 5 million souls are being born on- 
to the scene each year, which means 
more people to feed, clothe, house, and 
employ, in economies already straining 
to maintain precarious levels of living. 

Clearly, the success of the Alliance for 
Progress cannot depend solely on Gov- 
ernment funds. The entry of private 
capital is a vital adjunct to official loans. 
Enormous quantities of private invest- 
ments must be attracted to establish the 
industries the Latin American nations 
need to provide employment opportuni- 
ties and to diversify their economies. 

Faced with the uncertainties regard- 
ing possible expropriations, private capi- 
tal is unlikely to take the risks. Private 
capital can and does find a warmer wel- 
come elsewhere in the more developed 
countries where, ironically, it is less 
needed. 

Within the Alliance we must develop 
the strongest reasonable assurances 
against expropriations. As foreign in- 
vestments show confidence, local capital 
will in turn be encouraged to reinvest 
in its country of origin, thus stemming 
the discouraging outflow from which the 
region suffers. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that 
the long-range approach to Latin Amer- 
ica’s economic and social problems as 
encompassed in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is necessary. We should not devi- 
ate, however, from those basic require- 
ments outlined in the Charter of Punta 
del Este as prerequisites for financial 
assistance. Otherwise, the efforts and 
funds of all concerned will be wasted. 
Furthermore, we must face squarely the 
fact that failure of private capital to 


invest in Latin America means failure ` 


of the Alliance for Progress, and we 
must insist upon the safeguards that are 
necessary to attract foreign investments. 

While I am in accord with the long- 


range objectives embodied in the Al- 


liance for Progress, the immediate prob- 
lem—a Communist stronghold in Cuba— 
can neither be ignored nor isolated while 
we move forward toward the long-range 
goal. As long as Cuba serves as a base 


for Communist subversion and infiltra- 
tion, the Alliance’s long-range efforts to 
channel the revolutionary pressures in 
Latin America toward peaceful change 
are in grave jeopardy. 

It is known that Fidel Castro and his 
Communist cohorts are currently en- 
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gaged in revolutionary operations against 
at least 10 of his Latin American neigh- 
bors. In an arsenal in Matanzas Prov- 
ince, Castro has collected all the United 
States, British, and Dominican Republic 
weapons inherited from Batista. There 
the armaments are reconditioned and 
stored, then smuggled to guerrilla forces 
in other Latin American countries. Stu- 
dent volunteers who fought side by side 
with Communist leaders and leftist 
marines in the recent Venezuelan upris- 
ing were equipped with arms traced to 
Cuba. It is also reliably reported that 
Castro has shipped arms to agents in 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, Columbia, 
Peru, and Ecuador. 

The achievement of evolutionary re- 
forms is difficult enough, but constant 
Cuban harassment undermines even the 
most dedicated efforts. We can expect 
more violence and more flight of capital 
throughout the hemisphere as the Cuban 
Communists strive to create a climate of 
fear and uncertainty. Thus, in addition 
to our long-range efforts, the American 
Republics cannot afford to ignore the 
Cuban problem in the blind hope that it 
will disappear. If we believe the Alliance 
for Progress and Cuban communism can 
coexist in the same hemisphere, we are 
embarked on a policy which can only end 
in disaster. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, let us 
clearly recognize both the long-range 
and the immediate dangers that con- 
front us and our Latin American neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere and then take 
whatever steps may be necessary to 
eliminate those dangers. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of this legislation, and also to 
particularly support an amendment 
which will be offered giving the Presi- 
dent discretionary authority to give aid 
to Communist nations when it is, first, in 
the national interest; second, the nation 
is not controlled by international com- 
munism; and, third, when such assist- 
ance will promote independence of the 
recipient nation. 

This amendment will be offered and 
I implore you to give it your every at- 
tention this afternoon when it is de- 
bated fully on the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, in the short time al- 
lotted to me I would like to speak a 
little about the implications of what 
would happen should this bill not pass 
today, and I direct your attention to 
the economic aspects affecting the 
United States with regard to the passage 
of this bill. Sometimes we may pos- 
sibly lose sight of the fact that Public 
Law 480, although not tied to this bill, 
is an important foreign policy tool. We 
know that Public Law 480 currencies are 
being generated all over the world which 
are part of our foreign policy and used 
over and over again to aid in carrying 
out assistance activities. These funds 


could not be utilized effectively unless the 
present authority provided in this bill is 
extended. 

Mr. Chairman, what about the eco- 
nomic aspects as they affect certain 
phases of industry in this Nation? Let 
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us take the farming industry. The 
farming industry, so far as Public Law 
480 is concerned, would no longer be 
part of our foreign policy. It involves 
the following: 2.322 million bushels of 
wheat. How about feed grains—354 
million bushels of corn, oats, barley, 
sorghum, and rye; 5.851 million pounds 
of fats and oils; 6.300 million bales of 
cotton; 332 million pounds of tobacco? 
And meat and poultry, fruits and vege- 
tables, worth another $25 million; or 
dairy products, 362 million pounds, to 
say nothing of rice of 71 million hun- 
dredweight. It has been said here on 
the floor that this represents some $11 
billion of programed sales which have 
made it possible to accumulate $2.6 bil- 
lion in foreign currencies to use in order 
to carry out our foreign policy. The 
cost to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for these title I sales has been 
$7,592 million, which cost does include 
some $851 million in shipping costs. 

What about the shipping industry 
that is affected here? There is the $850 
million worth of shipping charges for 
our already hard-hit maritime industry; 
at least that portion carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms. 

We have had before the committee 
representatives of labor who have shown 
that 700,000 jobs are generated by the 
foreign aid bill. What does this mean? 
This means products in demand by for- 
eign countries which place orders in 
America have generated 700,000 jobs. 
Someone could say, “You have this 
money to spend elsewhere.” But the 
facts are that we would not have this 
increased production because this is a 
consumer demand created by our foreign 
aid activities. 

I could go on and give you some other 
detriments to the national economy if 
this bill does not pass. What about the 
investment guarantee provision in this 
act? What about our businessmen who 
want to go abroad today but who are 
fearful of certain factors affecting their 
investments? In this act there are three 
forms of protection to our businessmen 
who want to go abroad and establish 
industries. There is a specific risk. 
There is the extended risk for a project 
which provides that up to 75 percent 
would be guaranteed by our Govern- 
ment. Or in the field of housing up to 
100 percent of the loan investment can 
be guaranteed. 

These investment guarantees over a 
14-year period have cost Uncle Sam 
only $8,000, and there is a chance of 
getting some of that $8,000 back. There 
is a substantial detriment to further 
foreign investment by our not passing 
this bill. 

I should like to say in conclusion that 
I intend to offer an amendment to the 
last page of the bill which would place 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Conference which is attended by dele- 
gates from this body on a somewhat 
similar appointive basis as those who at- 
tend the Interparliamentary Union Con- 
ferences that are held. Specifically my 
amendment requires that four members 
of the nine House of Representative 
delegates of this NATO group should be 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from New York IMrs. 
KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
11921, the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1962, is one of the most important bills 
to be reported to this House for action. 
It implements our foreign policy as well 
as our domestic policy. 

I have consistently supported foreign 
aid legislation. I have endeavored to 
explain to those of my colleagues who 
were and are doubtful as to the need for 
this legislation. I must regretfully say 
that I now find more determined oppo- 
sion to this legislation. 

What are the causes of this increased 
opposition? In asking this question, I 
address myself to those of you who have 
open minds on the subject. I do not and 
cannot hope to sway those who have con- 
sistently opposed this legislation. 

In recent years we have all become 
aware of the failures and shortcomings 
of our foreign assistance programs. We 
have seen many nations to whom we 
have given our hard-earned dollars turn 
away from us or appear disinterested in 
the tremendous struggle between East 
and West. We have seen too many sit- 
uations such as that in Laos, Vietnam, 
the Congo, and Iraq, and far too many 
instances of waste and inefficiency in 
our Government’s management of as- 
sistance programs. 

Further, I am decidedly disturbed by 
the evidence which keeps on cropping 
up, exposing weaknesses in the adminis- 
tration of this program. It seems that 
no matter what we do here in Congress— 
no matter what strict requirements we 
place in the law—the people who ad- 
minister it every once in a while bungle 
the job. 

Iam not happy about the expenditures 
this bill entails. They are not welcome 
at a time when we have a record-break- 
ing budget, when we have finished the 
fiscal year 1962 with a deficit, and when 
the economy of our country is in need of 
a boost—instead of continued high tax 
rates. 

These facts do not make the foreign 
aid program popular. They do not make 
it easy for us to vote for it any more 
than the enormous request of the agri- 
culture bill. j 

I submit, however, that none of these 
are valid reasons for opposing this legis- 
lation. As I see it, if we look to our suc- 
cesses, we will find that they far out- 
weigh the failures. In any program of 
the magnitude and longevity of foreign 
aid, a perfect record—while it should 
be strived for—is unattainable. I have 
yet to find a more acceptable program. 

This is one of the reasons why I sup- 
ported the foreign aid program in years 
past, when it was conducted by 
the Eisenhower administration—even 
though, during those years, we have lost 
ground in Korea, in Vietnam, in Cuba, 
and in other areas—and even though, 
ignoring the pledge about liberating the 
captive nations, contained in the 1952 
Republican platform, the administration 
had failed to act when the bread-and- 
freedom riots occurred in Poland in 1956 
and later that year when the revolt broke 
out in Hungary. 
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I continue to support this legislation 
now for the same reasons. To state it 
briefly, in a world torn by the contest be- 
tween freedom and tyranny, and bat- 
tered by the frequently conflicting inter- 
ests and desires of some 100 independent 
nations, there is no easy or cheap way 
to lasting peace and security. But let us 
be realistic. This is permanent legisla- 
tion. Let us accept the criticisms and 
turn them in a constructive direction. 

The attainment of our goals requires 
sacrifice and the best effort of all free 
men and women. For us in the United 
States, that sacrifice and that effort are 
embodied to a large extent in the bill 
before us and in our annual Defense De- 
partment appropriations. 

In his request to Congress this year, 
the President requested a total authori- 
zation of $4,878,500,000. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, after conducting 
extensive hearings, cut the request of 
the Executive to $3,715,400,000. Of this 
amount, $1,915,400,000 is for operations 
in fiscal 1963. The balance of $1,800 
million is a future authorization for the 
Alliance for Progress to cover fiscal years 
1964, 1965, and 1966 at the rate of $600 
million per year. 

Mr. Chairman, your Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, acknowledging all these 
problems, worked for many weeks on 
this legislation. From the fiscal view- 
point, many complaints were heard 
about the great amounts spent for for- 
eign aid when we have a balance-of-pay- 
ments problem with its drain on our gold 
supply and an unbalanced budget. 
These protests, while seemingly valid 
on their face, do not take into considera- 
tion the fact that our foreign aid pro- 
grams lend tremendous support to our 
domestic economy and do not to any 
large extent affect our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. Some 82 percent of mili- 
tary assistance funds are spent in the 
United States and some 73 percent of the 
economic aid funds will be spent in the 
United States. These expenditures are 
a great factor in keeping in production 
the steel mills of Pittsburgh; the aircraft 
factories from Long Island to Los An- 
geles; the oil wells of Texas; the factories 
of Detroit, and the farms of the Great 
Plains. In short, almost every commu- 
nity and area in the United States is 
beneficially affected by our foreign aid 
operations. 

In line with this, it is an admitted fact 
that $1.4 billion of business has been 
brought into the United States as a 
result of multilateral programs of co- 
ordinated procurement among the mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. I am particularly proud to 
have sponsored this amendment which is 
now contained in the last paragraph of 
section 502 of this bill. 

In addition, the investment guarantee 
program of section 103(b) (2) for which 
$100 million is authorized gives wide 
security and opportunity to American 
business. The provision in section 104 
for surveys of investment opportunities 
in less developed countries is another 
tool for the help of American business- 
men. 

The Alliance for Progress which places 
emphasis on self-help measures is an 
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approach which has been long overdue. 
While large sums of money are involved 
and the authorization of $2.4 billion 
covers the next 4 years, during the first 
year of operations, significant gains have 
been made: 

First. Bolivia has granted 71,000 land 
titles to small farmers. 

Second. Brazil has adopted a 5-year 
development plan for its depressed 
northeastern region and has spent $100 
million during the first year of opera- 
tions. 

Third. Columbia has enacted an 
agrarian reform program and is compen- 
sating the large landowners for their 
holdings. 

Fourth. El Salvador has raised income 
tax rates, adopted minimum wage legis- 
lation and a monetary stabilization 
program. 

Fifth. Uruguay has adopted its first 
income tax legislation. These accom- 
plishments are a direct result of the 
impetus of the Alliance for Progress and 
are the best reasons for the continuance 
of the program. It is of extreme impor- 
tance to note that 80 percent of the 
Alliance for Progress funds will be used 
for loans repayable in dollars. 

This year your Committee on Foreign 
Affairs aimed at tightening up the 
administration of this program and 
included amendments to combat dis- 
crimination against American citizens— 
because of race, color, or religion—by 
countries benefiting from our aid; to 
protect American citizens against losses 
resulting from expropriation of their 
properties in foreign countries; to pro- 
mote the use of private channels of 
trade in the purchase in the United 
States, by the governments of economi- 
cally developed countries, of defense 
articles; and to tighten up the prohibi- 
tion against assistance to governments 
indebted to U.S. citizens. 

At this point, I would like to explain 
the two amendments which I proposed, 
and which were adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

COMMERCIAL SALES OF DEFENSE ARTICLES 


The first amendment is contained in 
section 201(b) of the bill before the 
House. Its aim is to promote the use 
of private channels of trade by the 
industrial nations of the world when 
they purchase certain defense articles in 
the United States. 

Under section 507(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, the Depart- 
ment of Defense was authorized to act 
as a broker—or purchasing agent—for 
friendly countries and international 
organizations desiring to purchase 
defense articles or services in the United 
States. 

This was good and well. The Con- 
gress put this authority in the law for a 
dual purpose: First, to provide this spe- 
cial service for the developing countries 
which may not have large and special- 
ized oversea purchasing organizations; 
and, second, to encourage maximum 
utilization of U.S. defense articles and 
services, especially of surplus items. 

What has developed, however? We 
find that the Defense Department has 
become the purchasing agent—or bro- 
ker—for the military establishments of 
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the industrialized as well as the less- 
developed countries. And, secondly, we 
find the Defense Department performing 
these services not only with respect to 
surplus military items, or items in its 
stocks, or classified items—but also with 
respect to items available commercially 
in the United States. 

As a matter of fact, we find the De- 
fense Department competing with—and 
taking business away from—legitimate 
private enterprise in the United States. 
And, as I said, this is not competition 
involving items in the stock of the De- 
partment of Defense; it is competition 
involving the ordering and purchase of 
new items, of items available in the open 
market. 

There is no justification for this type 
of destructive and unnecessary Govern- 
ment competition with private enter- 
prise. 

The amendment embodied in section 
201(b) is intended to put an end to the 
practices I have described. 

The amendment will not affect the 
services which the Department of De- 
fense is currently authorized to perform 
for the less-developed nations. 

Further, it does not affect the sales 
of surplus military stocks, or of items in 
the inventory of the Department of De- 
fense. 

The Department will be permitted to 
continue to make these sales. 

The only thing that section 201(b) 
prohibits is this: It forbids the Defense 
Department to act as a purchasing agent 
for the industrialized countries of the 
world with respect to new procurement 
of items generally available for purchase 
from commercial sources in the United 
States. 

This is a modest restriction, and even 
that restriction can be waived under 
section 201(b) if the Secretary of De- 
fense determines that such a waiver is 
in the national interest. 

I believe that there is every reason for 
the enactment of this section. 
PROHIBITION AGAINST AID TO GOVERNMENTS 

INDEBTED TO U.S. CITIZENS 

My second amendment is contained 
in section 301(c) of H.R. 11921. Its 
purpose is to tighten the prohibition 
against assistance to foreign govern- 
ments which are indebted to U.S. 
citizens. 

As the law reads at present, U.S. as- 
sistance cannot be extended to a govern- 
ment which is indebted to any U.S. citi- 
zen for goods or services furnished to 
such government, when the American 
citizen has exhausted the available legal 
remedies and the foreign government 
does not deny or contest the debt. 

The law, as presently written, does not 
apply to a breach of contract which oc- 
curs before the goods ordered by a for- 
eign government are delivered. Further, 
the present law is ineffective with re- 
spect to a situation in which a foreign 
government decides not to honor certain 
debts of its predecessor government. 

Section 301(c) of H.R. 11921 proposes 
to close these loopholes. It augments 
section 620(c) of the law in two re- 
spects: 

First, by extending the prohibition of 
that section to debts arising from the 
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ordering of goods and services from 
American citizens. 

This should make a foreign govern- 
ment pause before it breaks a contract 
with an American firm without provid- 
ing such a firm with adequate compen- 
sation. 

And, second, by extending the prohi- 
bition of section 620(c) to cases in which 
the indebtedness of a foreign govern- 
ment arises under an unconditional 
guarantee of payment given by such 
government or any predecessor gov- 
ernment. 

We are trying to encourage the par- 
ticipation of private enterprise in the 
development of the less-developed na- 
tions. The best way to encourage such 
participation is by seeking fair treat- 
ment of American firms at the hands of 
foreign governments. The amendment 
embodied in section 301(c) of the bill 
does just that. It puts foreign govern- 
ments on notice that they cannot mis- 
treat private American enterprise with- 
out running the risk of losing assistance 
being provided by our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11921 is one of the 
most important bills to be reported to 
the House for action. It is a policy bill. 
It implements our foreign policy, as well 
as our domestic policy. Its adoption is 
of the utmost urgency. Without it, the 
free world’s defenses against the mono- 
lithic Communist giant will crumble— 
with it we can continue to fight, on a 
worldwide basis, for the principles upon 
which our Government is founded. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. MONAGAN]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1962 not because I consider it to be any 
panacea or any automatic solution of all 
the problems that face the United States 
at the present time but because I con- 
sider it to be one more weapon in the 
armory that must be at the disposal of 
the President of the United States and 
the Government of the United States in 
the continuing conflict with communism 
in which we are engaged at the present 
time and the continuing struggle for the 
survival of the United States of America 
as we know it. 

Some mention has previously been 
made in the debate of some of the re- 
ports of the Hardy subcommittee which 
have been critical of the operation of 
this program. The implication of the 
speaker was that one could not accept 
the Hardy committee recommendations 
and support this legislation at the same 
time. I am very proud to be not only 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs but also a member of the Hardy 
subcommittee, and I have taken part in 
the hearings. and the deliberations of this 
subcommittee. I am fully aware of the 
deficiencies in the administration of this 
program that have been demonstrated, 
but the fact that there have been de- 
ficiencies and defects shown in its ad- 
ministration is no reason why the pro- 
gram itself as a whole should not be 
continued. 

We have seen deficiencies in the mili- 
tary program. Certainly we have seen 
waste demonstrated in that program. 
We have seen defects in the farm pro- 
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gram and waste there, but that is not 
an argument for the abolition of these 
programs as entities. 

It is an argument to which I subscribe 
with enthusiasm for a better adminis- 
tration of this program. I believe that 
the President, the Secretary of State, 
and Fowler Hamilton, the present direc- 
tor of the AID agency are devoted in the 
highest degree to improving the person- 
nel and tightening the administration of 
this program. It is in this area of per- 
sonnel selection and supervision, in my 
opinion, that the major defects and de- 
ficiencies have taken place. 

Incidentally, it is my recollection that 
all the members of the Hardy subcom- 
mittee have voted for mutual security 
legislation. 

Mention has also been made in this 
debate of the fact that this program is 
responsible for the deficit in the balance 
of payments that exists at the present 
time. 

In this connection, I should like to 
mention several facts. It is true, as our 
committee report on this bill says, that 
there is some contribution to the imbal- 
ance in the balance of payments as a re- 
sult of this program, but actually the 
major portion of the funds under this 
program are not sent abroad. It is not 
a pouring out of the gold of the United 
States into other areas of the world. The 
fact is that 73 percent of the funds spent 
for economic aid under present legisla- 
tion in fiscal year 1962, will be spent di- 
rectly in the United States and the 
Agency for International Development 
has set as its goal in the immediate fu- 
ture an expenditure of 80 percent of 
those funds. So 80 percent of these 
funds will be spent in the United States. 
It also should be emphasized that 82 per- 
cent of the military assistance funds 
which amount to $1.5 billion under this 
act are spent in the United States. So 
the great part of these funds are spent 
here. 

Now where does the military imbal- 
ance that I have mentioned come from? 
The fact, of course, is that we have bases 
throughout the world. We have troops 
in Germany. We have naval bases. We 
have air bases in Spain, in the Azores 
and throughout the world. If we wanted 
to close them down and bring back the 
men who are stationed there, we could 
do that and avoid our annual expendi- 
ture of $3 billion and we could, therefore, 
eliminate this deficit in our balance of 
payments. But it just is not true that 
the deficit is due in a major degree to 
this foreign assistance program. 

Mention has also been made of the 
disappointment that has been felt in the 
slow progress under another phase of 
this program, and that is the Alliance 
for Progress. I, too, share the regret 
that there could not have been greater 
progress in this program. But, the sig- 
nificant fact is, that we have a President 
who is now interested in trying to do 
something in this area. He is daring to 
put his prestige on the line in this vital 
sector where the issue is so much in 
doubt. We are entering the game in the 
ninth inning, with two outs and the score 
against us. But, an effort is being made 
to do something specific and effective 
and even if mistakes are made and even 
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if there may be some setbacks, neverthe- 
less the fact is that we are devoted to 
trying to help these people who are our 
neighbors in Latin America to bring 
democracy and progress to their coun- 
tries with resultant beneficial effects to 
the security of the United States and the 
security of the hemisphere as a whole. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
past several weeks a steamroller lobby 
has been operating in Washington, ad- 
vocating continuation of American as- 
sistance to the Communist regimes in 
Yugoslavia and Poland. I use the term 
“steamroller” because all the stops have 
been pulled out to so confuse the basic 
issue of using American taxpayers’ 
money to strengthen our avowed enemies 
that logie and reason will have a difficult 
time prevailing on this question. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is making an extremely impor- 
tant statement. 

I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Ninety-two Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 151] 

Alford Flood Riley 
Andersen, Prazier Roberts, Ala 

Minn. Harrison, Va. Saund 
Ashley Hoffman, Mich. Shelley 
Ayres Horan Short 
Bennett, Mich. Kearns Smith, Calif. 
Blatnik Kilburn Spence 
Blitch Kowalski Springer 
Byrnes, Wis. McSween Taber 
Chiperfield Mailliard Thompson, La. 
Coad Meader Thornberry 
Collier Morrison Tollefson 
Curtis, Mass.. Moulder Utt 
Davis, Tenn. O'Brien, Ill. Yates 
Dawson Peterson 
Dooley Powell 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 11921, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 389 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
lengths to which the steamroller lobby 
has gone is perhaps best demonstrated 
by the sudden return to the United 
States of George Kennan, American Am- 
bassador to Yugoslavia. Mr. Kennan 
has appeared on nationwide television 
advocating American assistance to the 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia. A 
feature article written by him appeared 
in the Sunday edition of the Washing- 
ton Post, the effect of which was to 
charge the other body with exhibiting 
a dangerous ignorance of foreign policy 
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problems by enactment of an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
which prohibited American assistance to 
any country known to be dominated by 
communism or Marxism. The clear in- 
tention of the article to which I refer 
was to frighten and intimidate Mem- 
bers of this House from taking similar 
action on the bill now under consider- 
ation. 

I believe a far greater danger to our 
security as a nation is involved in an act 
wherein an American Ambassador ac- 
credited to a foreign country, returns 
to the United States to lobby for legis- 
lation in support of the country to which 
he is accredited. This danger is com- 
pounded hundreds of times over when 
that Ambassador returns from a coun- 
try ruled by a notorious Communist 
regime and argues that unless we provide 
the assistance to keep that regime in 
power, we will be endangering the se- 
curity of the United States. I ask Mem- 
bers of this House whether they know 
of any case in the entire history of our 
country similar to this one. I know of 
none. This episode is a sad commentary 
on the life-long work of so many career 
diplomats who have served with fidelity, 
distinction, and honor the interests of 
the United States. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am very happy to 
yield to my very able and distinguished 
colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask my colleague if he can tell us 
just how successful have been the ad- 
vice and counsel of Ambassador Kennan 
on foreign policy. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The record of Mr. 
Kennan on foreign policy refiects a con- 
tinuity of failures with respect to the 
Russian problem. Mr. Kennan, by his 
own admission, offered the containment 
policy and every Member of this House 
knows that this policy drove our country 
into political paralysis and a purely de- 
fensive position, politically and other- 
wise, from which the present and two 
previous administrations have found it 
extremely difficult to extricate them- 
selves. It was Mr. Kennan’s estimate in 
1956 that revolt on an effective scale 
behind the Iron Curtain was impossible. 
The Hungarian freedom revolution of 
that same year put the lie to Mr. Ken- 
nan's views on this matter. Mr. Ken- 
nan has advocated a policy of strategic 
withdrawal from Europe, the effect of 
which would ultimately dismember the 
NATO alliance and thus give the Rus- 
sians a free hand in all of Europe. In 
a series of six lectures over the British 
Broadcasting Company in 1957, a series 
known as Reith lectures, Mr. Kennan 
advocated policy lines calculated to 
force an acceptance of status quo with 
the Russians. 

It may be coincidental that these lec- 
tures were broadcast at a time immedi- 
ately preceding an emergency meeting 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in Paris, called to consider the world 
wide propaganda victory achieved by 
the Russian success in launching the first 
earth satellite. The proposals advanced 
by Mr. Kennan in his Reith lecture series 
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entitled, “Russia, the Atom and the 
West,” clearly reflects his lack of con- 
fidence in the United States, as the 
leader of the free world community, to 
win a just and lasting peace. Mr. Ken- 
nan has many times defined his meaning 
of a status quo with the Russians—to 
him it means there is a finality to events 
which have taken place in central east 
Europe which have placed the yoke of 
Communist tyranny around the necks of 
the once free and independent nations 
in that part of the world. That policy 
would have expelled us from Europe. 
Free Berlin would have been taken over 
by the Russians, as they took over by 
armed force so many countries. 

Among other things Mr. Kennan al- 
leged that he did not know of a single 
person who had occupied himself re- 
sponsibly with the problem of Yugoslavia 
who did not agree with him. As is well 
known, there are multitudes of compe- 
tent authorities who have occupied 
themselves with the problems of Yugo- 
slavia for many more years than Mr. 
Kennan has, who are in complete dis- 
agreement with his views. One such 
authority on Yugoslavia, the well known 
educator, author, and university profes- 
sor, Dr. Slobodan M. Draskovich, is the 
author of the revealing book: Tito 
Moscow’s Trojan Horse.” At my request, 
Dr. Draskovich made a_ penetrating 
analysis of the Tito regime, its internal 
and external policies, and the effect of 
American assistance on such policies. I 
would like to share this scholarly 
analysis with Members of the House 
and I have obtained unanimous consent 
in the House to include this analysis— 
“Should the United States Give Aid to 
Communist Regimes”: 

SHOULD THE UNITED STATES Give Am TO 

COMMUNIST REGIMES 

The problem of U.S. ald to Communist 
countries has served to underscore the grow- 
ing importance of US. foreign policy in the 
cold war. Decisive points are clearly emerg- 
ing in spite of all the complexity, vagaries, 
and changes in the international picture. 
The most significant and determinative fac- 
tor in the struggle between freedom and 
communism in the world is U.S. foreign 
policy. 

What our Communist enemies do is im- 
portant, therefore we should continue watch- 
ing closely their machinations and im- 
perialistic intrigues in the whole world, 
particularly in our Western Hemisphere. 
The Communist-enslaved nations are also of 
great importance. Their peoples never chose 
to live under communism. They never had 
the opportunity of expressing their free will, 
because communism was imposed upon 
them. They do not want communism today 
and they dream and hope that the free world 
will not forget them, but give them the help 
which they so richly deserve. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the enslaved nations are 
today more clearly aware of the true nature 
of communism and more resolutely and un- 
Wwaveringly anticommunistic than most of 
the free nations. They closely watch our 
basic attitude in the cold war, our message 
to the world, our foreign policy, our wisdom, 
and above all our determination to fight 
and work for freedom as stanchly and de- 
votedly as the Communists are working and 
plotting to destroy freedom in the world. 

The elements of the main problems under 
discussion can best be grouped in three cat- 
egories—the pertinent facts of the matter; 
the political analysis and evaluation of the 
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facts; the basic aims and yardsticks of our 
foreign policy. 

Since 1959 I have had the occasion of 
presenting every year a systematic survey 
of the main facts, events, statements, meet- 
ings, conferences, and developments pertain- 
ing to the problem of our relationship with 
Communist Yugoslavia. On this occasion, 
i do not intend to repeat those facts or the 
analyses which were presented on those occa- 
sions. The gist of the matter is that Yugo- 
slavia since October 1944, when Tito was 
installed in power in Belgrade by the Soviet 
troops of Marshal Tolbukhin, as well as in 
its foreign relations with the U.S.S.R. or 
other Communist countries and with the 
West, particularly with the United States— 
one thing has certainly remained unchanged, 
and that is the basic character of the re- 
gime, which was communistic in 1944 and 
has remained communistic to the present 
day. This has not only been clearly estab- 
lished by all available evidence, but repre- 
sentatives of the Yugoslav regime themselves 
have not hesitated to speak bluntly, with- 
out any diplomatic circumspection or con- 
cern for the feelings and reactions of their 
Western benefactors. 

Most significant among such statements 
is undoubtedly Tito’s interpretation of Yu- 
goslav foreign policy upon his return from 
his first visit to Asia, in February 1955. The 
standard approach of most Western observ- 
ers is that from 1944 to 1955 the policy of 
the Yugoslav Communist regime had gone 
at least through three distinct and basically 
different phases: from 1944 to 1948 when 
Communist Yugoslavia followed faithfully 
the Moscow line; from the break with Mos- 
cow of June 28, 1948 to 1954, when the rela- 
tions with Moscow were strained to the point 
of approaching open conflict; the phase of 
reapproachment through 1954, which culmi- 
nated in Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s visit 
to Yugoslavia in May and June 1955. 

Tito had an entirely different opinion: 
“Our policy has always been the same, 
today as 7 or 8 years ago.” Through 
his outspoken stand of complete solidarity, 
in peace and war, with the Soviet Union 
(Stalingrad, June 11, 1956), through his 
stand of wholehearted endorsement of the 
bloody Soviet intervention to smash the 
Hungarian anti-Communist uprising of 
October-November 1956, through his meet- 
ings and agreements with the Polish al- 
leged “heretic” Gomulka, through all the 
attacks to which he was exposed from the 
Red Chinese as well as Soviet sources in 
1958, through the deliberations and votes in 
the U.N., through the General Assembly in 
New York of September 1960, through the 
Neutralist Conference of Nonalined Na- 
tions in Belgrade in September 1961, the 
Yugoslav Communist regime never changed 
Its thoroughly Communist policy, fitting pre- 
cisely in the pattern, aims, and strategy of 
world Communist imperialism. 

When our Ambassador to Communist Yugo- 
slavia, Mr. George Kennan, after the Neu- 
tralists’ Conference of September 1960, 
visited the Yugoslav Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to ask for explanations for the 
thoroughly pro-Soviet and thoroughly anti- 
American stand which Tito had taken at 
the Conference, the spokesman of the Min- 
istry, former Yugoslav Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, D.C., Leo Mates, calmly objected: 
“But, Mr. Ambassador, our policy has never 
been different.” 

Against that background, let us review, 
for the sake of obtaining a solid basis for 
evaluation, the main events and develop- 
ments of the past 12 months. 
` In July 1961, Mr. Foy Kohler, who had 
just been appointed U.S. Ambassador to 
Soviet Union, testifying before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, spoke strongly in 
favor of the U.S. policy of aid to Communist. 
Yugoslavia. He termed it “one of the best 
inyestments the United States has ever 
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made in the foreign policy field” 
York Times, July 6, 1961). 
later, the Yugoslav Foreign 


cow, issued a joint comm. with the 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrel Gromyko and 
the Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, 
which stated that in all major international 
issues, the stand of the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia coincide or are identical.” 

The final Declaration of the Conference of 
Nonalined Nations, held in Belgrade from 
September 1 to 6, 1961, was unqualifiedly 
favorable to Moscow, and clearly against the 
United States. It endorsed the well-known 
Communist views on colonialism, coexist- 
ence, and historical transitions, foreign domi- 
nation, and interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. It endorsed Mos- 
cow's stand on Algeria, Angola, the Congo, 
and Tunisia. It condemned the U.S. policy 
in the Middle East, it denounced foreign 
bases as a “gross violation of the sovereignty” 
of the states where the bases have been 
established, it singled out the U.S. base at 
Guantanamo as an example of such viola- 
tion, it sided with Cuba, against the U.S. 
position, it recommended that the repre- 
sentatives of Red China be seated in the 
United Nations. 

If the foreign policy observers and experts 
of the free world were surprised and shocked, 
it was definitely not Tito’s fault. 

In October 1961, it was disclosed that six 
Yugoslav Communist pilots were being 
trained at a U.S. air base in Texas and that 
135 Sabrejets were to be sold to Communist 
Yugoslavia. Moreover, information came to 
this country from a number of sources that 
the two Yugoslav ships which had loaded the 
cargo, Gundulic and Tribovije, had stopped 
in Havana on the way to Yugoslavia and that 
part of the jets had been unloaded in Com- 
munist Cuba. Testifying before the Select 
Committee on Export Control of the House 
of Representatives, our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Rusk stated that the Yugoslav 
Government had officially confirmed on Jan- 
uary 27, 1962, that the Sabrejets were all 
inside Yugoslavia. Mr. Rusk seemed fully to 
trust the Yugoslav Communist Government, 
since he declared that the U.S. Government 
had a written assurance of the Yugoslav 
Government that transshipment of United 
States origin goods would not take place. 

At approximately the same time as the 
training of Yugoslav Communist pilots and 
the sale of U.S. Sabrejets to Tito were dis- 
closed, Tito gave an interview to the corre- 
spondent of a Japanese newspaper, Assahi, 
the gist of which was clearly expressed in the 
headlines of the New York Times of October 
26, 1961: “Tito Calls His Aim Same as 
Soviet’s—Says Rift Is Over Methods, Not 
Communist Objectives.” 

The only issue where Tito's stand at the 
Neutralists“ Conference of September 1961 
had been defeated by a great majority of 
votes was the issue of Germany. However, 
Tito did not wait long to repair the damage. 
In November 1961, speaking in Skoplje, he 
praised the Soviet Union, endorsed whole- 
heartedly its stand on Germany and especial- 
ly on Berlin and advised the West to negoti- 
ate with Moscow. He also denounced the 
United States for exerting economic pressure 
on Yugoslavia at a time of great economic 
stress, in order to bring about a change of 
Yugoslav foreign policy, 

In his New Year’s message in 1962 Tito 
stressed that Communist Yugoslavia’s main 
activity in international affairs was ex- 
pressed in its “struggle against colonialism, 
in all its forms, in the struggle for the com- 
plete independence of colonial and semi- 
colonial peoples, for a complete disarmament 
and ban of nuclear tests,” whereby he left 
no doubt as to the identity of his views with 
those held in Moscow. 

At the celebration of Castro’s third anni- 
versary of rise to power January 1, 1962, 
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(New 
Exactly 1 week 
Minister, Koca 
Popovic, after spending a few days in Mos- 


the information about Yugoslav ships deliv- 
ering U.S. Sabrejets to Communist Cuba 
was substantiated by the appearance of some 
30 Yugoslav officers in uniform on the re- 
viewing stand. It was learned subsequently 
that the Yugoslav officers were jet pilots and 
antiaircraft $ 

In the course of January, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission approved the transfer of 
some 29 pounds of enriched uranium to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

On February 12, a 4-month atoms-for- 
peace training and research program began 
at the Argonne National Laboratory. Out of 
the 72 scientists and engineers attending the 
program, 11 were from Communist Yugo- 
slavia, 

The first months of 1962 were spent in 
developing trade and cultural relations with 
the countries of the Soviet bloc and in close 
cooperation and consultation with Colonel 
Nasser’s regime in Egypt. One of the sub- 
jects of discussion was the problem of eco- 
nomic development and relations, since both 
Tito and Nasser regarded the Common Mar- 
ket as a threat to nonalined nations. 

In April 1962, the Soviet Foreign ‘Minister, 
Andrei Gromyko, returned the visit which 
Koca Popovic had paid to the Soviet Union 
in July 1961. After a few days of confer- 
ences with Tito and other representatives 
of the Yugoslav regime, a communique was 
issued which repeated, verbatim, the con- 
clusion of July 1961, to the effect that the 
views of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
on the main international problems were 
“similar or identical.” Although little was 
disclosed about the talks, there were hints 
in the Yugoslav press that Communist Yugo- 
slavia would join the Comecon (Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance), the eco- 
nomic equivalent of the Warsaw military 
pact, with all the consequences which may 
ensue, rather than adhere to the Common 
Market. 

On the same occasion, it was announced 
that the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, Leonid Breznev, would 
soon pay a visit of state to Yugoslavia, which 
would be the first visit of the highest 
official of the U.S.S.R. to Communist Yugo- 
slavia since the Communists seized power 
in that country. As for Yugoslavia’s activi- 
ties in Africa, it is worth recording the 
account of the well-known labor columnist, 
Victor Riesel, on Tito's aid to pro-Communist 
Ghana. Riesel describes in detail the very 
close cooperation between the Yugoslav 
Communist experts and their Ghanaian 
coun and stresses that at the same 
time as Tito was borrowing $4.3 million from 
the Import Bank in Washington, 
D. O., he was giving lavish credits to Ghana, 
which was violently attacking over its official 
radio stations, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany for condemning Communist colonial- 
ism in Europe. In the same broadcasts 
where it denounced the United States, the 
Ghanaian radio was defending Red China 
and the Soviet Union, especially the brutal 
Soviet intervention in the Budapest uprising 
of 1956. 

In May 1962, the Soviet Premier, Nikita 
Khrushchev, visited Bulgaria and Rumania, 
the two Soviet satellites in the Balkans. In 
both countries, but especially in Bulgaria 
(Varna), he spoke in very friendly terms of 
Communist Yugoslavia. The procedure 
would have been out of place or at least not 
very diplomatic, if it had not been carefully 
planned, As it was, Khrushchev was not 
expressing his personal views or communi- 
cating his momentary impressions, but was 
dictating the obligatory Communist line to 
be followed by all satellites. 

No less significant was the visit of the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Koca Popovic, to 
Latin America (Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, and 
Mexico) in May 1962. Popovic attempted to 
sabotage the Alliance for Progress and turn 
trade away from the United States. (Inci- 
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dentally, all these four countries, opposed 
sanctions against the Communist regime of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba, at the Conference at 
Punta del Este in January 1962.) If we con- 
sider the policies which Yugoslav delegations 
have pursued and influence which various 
Yugoslav missions have exerted in Asia and 
Africa in the course of the last 10 years, as 
well as the general tone of the Yugoslav 
press and periodicals regarding international 
problems and the importance of Latin 
America in the Communist scheme of things, 
there is no room for guesswork regarding 
the purpose of Popovic’s visit to Latin Amer- 
ican capitals. While little was revealed in 
the press, Popovic and the Brazilian leftist 
Foreign Minister, Dantas, found it necessary 
to condemn the U.S. resumption of nuclear 
Popovic was most pleasantly surprised to 
receive an unexpected invitation to visit 
Washington, D.C., on his way back to Yugo- 
slavia. He seized the opportunity to assure 
our President that in the present stage of 
world affairs ideological moments were play- 
ing a diminishing role, while national inter- 
ests were decisive. He did not speak about 
Communist Yugoslavia’s role in the Commu- 
nist world imperialistic offensive. While 
Popovic was being received by President Ken- 
nedy, it was announced that Tito had been 
invited to spend his summer vacations in 
the Soviet Union, 

The “religious” front was also very active. 
The “Patriarch” Alexey of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, which can hardly be con- 
sidered more than an agency of the Soviet 
regime and its secret police, visited Patri 
arch” German of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. He was accompanied by the noto- 
rious “Bishop” Nicodemus (32 years old), 
who was the chief delegate of the Russian 
Orthodox Church at the meeting of New 
Delhi, in December 1961, when it was admit- 
ted to the membership of the World Council 
of Churches. Tito decorated Patriarch“ 
Alexey for services rendered to “peace and 
the development and consolidation of peace- 
ful cooperation and friendly relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia.” 

The press of the free world has recorded 
that during the parade of May 1, 1962, in 
Belgrade, the Yugoslay Communist regime 
displayed 20 new Soviet-made T-54 tanks, 
“the first such weapons the Yugoslav Com- 
munists have obtained since their 1948 ouster 
from the Soviet bloc” (New York Times, 
May 2, 1962). Unfortunately the same press 
has not registered that at the same time, 27 
ships were being built in Yugoslavia for the 
Soviet Union, under supervision of Russian 
experts. 

Even more surprising and disconcerting is 
that the free-world press paid no attention to 
the fact that at about the same time, the 
Russian Ambassador Alexei A. Yepishev left 
Yugoslavia and returned to Moscow, where 
he was appointed chief of the political de- 
partment of the Red army (chief political 
commissar). To my knowledge, neither our 
diplomatic observers nor our newspapermen, 
nor our intelligence sources have ever in- 
formed us that Yepishev, who served in Bel- 
grade since 1960, had never been a diplomat, 
but a colonel-general of the Red army. In 
Belgrade it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Yepishev was sent to Belgrade with the 
special and most important mission of work- 
ing out plans for the rearming of the Yugo- 
slav Army with Soviet weapons. His mission 
successfully accomplished, he is returning to 
the Soviet Union and being rewarded with 
one of the most important positions in the 
Soviet hierarchy. 

According to reliable sources, the delivery 
of Soviet Russian weapons has been part of a 
secret Soviet-Tugoslav military pact. That 
pact will provide Yugoslavia with ground-to- 
air missiles and Yugoslav “cadres” are al- 
ready training in the Soviet Union. 
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In June, an important Yugoslav “parlia- 
mentary” delegation, headed by Peter Stam- 
bolic, president of the Federal People’s As- 
sembly, member of the Central Committee of 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
and member of the Federal Executive Coun- 
cil, visited the Soviet Union to work for 
the development of closer economic and cul- 
tural relations and the consolidation of 
peace through cooperation of the Socialist 
forces of both countries. 

What do these pertinent and incontro- 
vertible facts of Communist Yugoslavia’s 
policy and relations with the free world and 
the Communist countries, mean? Two 
things immediately leap to the eye. First, 
Tito’s record of the last 12 months is no dif- 
ferent in essence from his record of the pre- 
vious 17 years that he has been in power. 
Second, that the policy of Communist Yugo- 
slavia has never been anything but Com- 
munistic. In view of the fact that in re- 
cent discussions the advocates of the policy 
of aid to Communist regimes have endorsed 
the concept of conditional aid and written 
it into the amendment of June 7, 1962, it is 
well to examine the conditions. With some 
variations in the wording between the time 
that they were first formulated and now, the 
condition could be stated as follows: (1) 
That the policy of a Communist regime 
should remain independent; (2) that a Com- 
munist government would take no part in 
any plan or pi aimed at Communist 
world domination; (3) that it would be in 
the interest of the United States to give aid 
to such Communist regimes, 

It is a well-known fact that semantics and 
semantic confusion represent a mighty 
weapon in the hands of the Communists, to 
create chaos in the minds of their enemies, 
disorientate them and lead them on courses 
of disaster and suicide instead of victory. 
When we consider the use of the word na- 
tional independence by the promotors of a 
U.S. policy of aid to Communist regimes, we 
can distinctly see what havoc the Commu- 
nists have wrought in our political ideas 
and upon our thinking. The first thing 
which must be said is that, as Friedrich 
Engels proclaimed, some 117 years ago, “com- 
munism is a new outlook on life,” which has 
ideas, concepts, terms, yardsticks and aims, 
different and opposed to those of the liberal, 
bourgeois, democratic world against which 
they rose. So, their concept of national in- 
dependence is not the American concept of 
national independence, as their concept of 
democracy is not ours, and their concepts of 
freedom, self-determination, free elections, 
education, etc., are radically different from 
the American concepts. 

It is by taking our terminology, emptying 
the words from their real contents and giving 
them a distorted meaning, often the opposite 
of what they have originally meant, that the 
Communists have turned our ideas and words 
into weapons to destroy us. Therefore, in 
trying to interpret Communist policies, it 
is a suicidal mistake to take the political 
terminology, ideas and slogans, which the 
Communists have taken from the free world, 
in their original sense. 

To speak of the independence of a free 
country from another free country makes 
sense. To speak of the independence of a 
Communist country from the center of world 
communism, the Soviet Union, and from the 
whole worldwide Communist conspiracy, 
does not. The essence of communism is not 
an internal, social, economic, etc., order, dif- 
ferent from the order of free Western socie- 
ties, but it is mainly and basically a 
worldwide conspiracy to destroy freedom 
everywhere and to establish a ruthless Com- 
munist dictatorship throughout the globe. 

The essence of a Communist country, is 
that it participates in the Communist world 
imperialism, in the drive to extinguish free- 
‘dom everywhere and install communism 
everywhere, If it does not, then it is not a 
Communist country. If it does, then there 
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is no sense of talking of independence. Com- 
munist Yugoslavia is as Communistic a 
country as the Soviet Union or Red China. 
Tito, Kardelj, and other Yugoslav Commu- 
nists have stated countless times that all 
disputes, differences and divergencies be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Moscow pertain only 
to the ways and means for spreading and 
promoting Communist imperialism, never in 
any case to the essence of the struggle be- 
tween freedom and communism. Tito, him- 
self, alone and jointly with the other “na- 
tional” Communist, Wladyslaw Gomulka of 
Poland, has ridiculed the very idea of na- 
tional” communism as a Western invention, 
which bears no connection to Communist 
realities. 

It is a matter of record, well established 
and well-known, that Tito not only has never 
stood aloof from Communist world imperial- 
ism, but has played a key role in it, in all 
crucial areas of the cold war struggle. His 
most important service to Communist world 
imperialism was rendered in Asia, from 1952 
to 1955, when he succeeded in convincing the 
Asians, or some of their leading politicians, 
that communism was no evil, except when 
combined with and used by imperialism. 
Otherwise, communism was a very fine idea 
and order, actually the best guarantee for 
the aspirations of the undeveloped Asian 
nations toward freedom, independence, prog- 
ress, knowledge and a better life for every- 
body. He used the ensuing years to pene- 
trate Africa, which he has done with the 
greatest success, with the help of our tax- 
payers’ money. Africa is still a most impor- 
tant area of Tito’s political action in favor 
of world communism. He has also unfolded 
a Communist diplomatic and political offen- 
sive in Latin America, To speak of the in- 
dependence of Communist Yugoslavia from 
Moscow and the whole Communist world 
conspiracy is to disconnect words from any 
real meaning. 

Those who claim that Tito’s relations with 
Moscow have gone through a series of very 
turbulent phases, are partially right. But 
they are politically illiterate if they infer that 
during those phases Tito was undergoing 
metamorphoses, from a stanch Communist, 
to a nationalist, a democratic Communist, 
a neutralist, a moderately communistic Com- 
munist, and then back to a Marxist-Leninist 
purist. A few days ago, a fervent promoter 
of Tito and Titoism has stated that Tito “is 
a proud and independent man and he is a 
Yugoslav.” What this author forgets is that 
Tito is a Communist. As he said himself in 
1954: “I owe to our party every achievement 
I have made. I was an ignorant young man 
and the party took me, educated me, made 
me a man, I owe it everything.” Whatever 
real and imaginary conflicts Tito may have 
had with Stalin and Malenkov and Khru- 
shchev, they never affected in the slightest 
his being a Communist, 1. e., a man completely 
and unchangeably dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of the free world and to the worldwide 
victory of communism. Regardless of the 
state of his relations with Moscow or Wash- 
ington, Tito was always promoting Moscow’s 
aims in the world and always fighting for the 
defeat of the United States. 

As for the difference between Communist 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union and the 
alleged evolution of the system in Yugo- 
slavia toward Western concepts and prac- 
tices, two considerations are in order. First, 
the greatest deviation“ from communism 
was committed in the Soviet Union itself, 
during the N.E.P. (New Economic Policy) 
period, 1921-24. Did the Soviet Union then 
stop being a Communist stronghold. 

Second, uniformity in the application of 
Communist guidelines has never been a 
principle of Communist policies. This is a 
fallacy held and propagated by some West- 
erners who know very little about com- 
munism and thus have a very high opinion 
of it. But much before Nikita Khrushchey 
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proclaimed in 1955 the principle of different 
way to socialism and communism, Lenin 
and Stalin had made it very clear that in 
order to succeed, Communists in every coun- 
try had to make all possible efforts to adapt 
the practice to the conditions of the coun- 
try which they are ruling. The Communist 
theory “gives only the general premises and 
directives, which are concretely to be ap- 
plied differently in France than in Germany 
and in Germany than in Russia.” 

What too many Western observers have 
failed to observe is that the growing dif- 
ferences between communism in practice are 
simply the result of the spread of commu- 
nism, which ruled before World War II 
some 200 million people, whereas it rules 
now nearly 1 billion people. Growing dif- 
ferences between Communist regimes in 
various countries stem from the rapid spread 
of communism and are a sign of Commu- 
nist successes, not an indication of the dis- 
ruption of Communist world monolithism of 
thought, which exists in the minds of some 
Westerners but not in the policies of the 
Communists. 

It is precisely because of those differences, 
real and propagandistic, between Communist 
Yugoslavia and Communist Soviet Union, 
that Tito has been able to play a unique 
role in the Communist world imperialistic 
offensive. It is only owing to those differ- 
ences that Moscow can leave to Tito to play 
the role of liaison officer between the world 
Communist revolution and the neutrals who 
believe in the possibility of being neutral in 
a life-and-death struggle between freedom 
and communism. 

Those who assert that the curtailment of 
U.S. aid to Communist Poland and Yugo- 
slavia would leave no alternative to those 
countries except to “reassociate themselves 
with Moscow,” are completely dissociated 
from reality. Both Communist Poland and 
Communist Yugoslavia have always been and 
are today associated with the Soviet Union in 
the huge enterprise of spreading commu- 
nistic power over the whole world. As long 
as these countries are ruled by Communists, 
that condition will not change, for the 
simple reason that “national communism” 
is a mirage of some Western circles which 
prefer to indulge in wishful political dreams 
than to face reality. Only free countries can 
be independent. So, talk of the independ- 
ence of Poland and Yugoslavia makes sense 
only insofar as we are ready and determined 
to help them recover their freedom by re- 
jecting their imposed Communist regimes: 

The preceding considerations relative to 
the “independence” of Communist Poland 
and Yugoslavia or any Communist country, 
serve also to put the requirement for a Com- 
munist country “not to participate in any 
plan or program of world conquest” in proper 
perspective. 

A Communist country is by Communist 
definition one that is participating in plans 
and programs of world conquest. A country 
which is not participating in such plans and 
programs is not a Communist country. It 
is precisely this participation which charac- 
terizes the Communist concept of independ- 
ence. Various Communist countries, can go 
through periods of strained mutual rela- 
tions, but what never changes is their foreign 
policy which supports the interest of the 
Communist powerholders to remain in power. 
And the vital precondition for attaining this 
objective is to keep the basic solidarity with 
all Communists and to keep working against 
the free world. Free people and free na- 
tions will destroy communism if communism 
does not destroy freedom everywhere. 

In this connection the concepts contained 
in the letter which Mr. McGeorge Bundy, 
one of the assistants of the President sent 
recently to the other body is very disturb- 
ing. It deserves a close analysis. First, he 
asserts that in the Soviet Union an impor- 
tant battle is being fought between the 
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aggressive and the conciliatory Communists, 
between the “hard-line” Communists and 
the conversely and necessarily “soft-line” 
Communists. U.S. foreign policy, according 
to Mr. Bundy, is to aid Communist Poland 
and Yugoslavia and thus exercise “a con- 
tinuing and significant pressure in restraint 
of the more extreme and aggressive actions 
of world communism.” If that aid were 
cut, he maintains such a curtailment would 
“play into the hands of those who are most 
hostile to the United States.” 

These few words contain a number of grave 
and dangerous errors. Where and when has 
Mr. Bundy found any evidence of hard-line 
and soft-line Communists? Where is the 
slightest evidence that there are any Com- 
munists anywhere who have any other aim 
than wiping “capitalism,” i.e., the free world, 
above all the United States, off the stage 
of history? Where is the Communist, or 
Communist regime, who is harder or softer 
on this score? There are differences in tac- 
tics, hard and offensive ones and soft and 
soothing ones, destined to lull us into sul- 
cidal sleep. But those tactics are employed 
by all and any Communist, according to the 
circumstances and the needs of the moment, 
and are not attached or the distinctive 
mark of this or that Communist or group 
of Communists. The tough, hard-line Stalin, 
was the greatest and most successful pro- 
tagonist of the soft-line tactics of the united 
fronts in the thirties and forties. And soft- 
line Khrushchev has used the most brutal 
and hard-line methods to smash the Hun- 
garian anti-Communist uprising in 1956. 

The distinction between adamant “Stalin- 
ists” who hate the United States and the 
“conciliatory” Communists who are allegedly 
inclined to practice real coexistence is 
purely imaginary. Khrushchev was until 
1953 a most devoted, subservient and syco- 
phantic henchman and executioner of Sta- 
lin. He was also, as late as the C.P.S.U. 
Congress of 1956 his most fervent glorifler. 
And then at the Congress of 1956 he made 
his devastating speech against the crimes 
of Stalin. But less than a year later, he 
again sang his praises and declared that as 
far as communistic dedication is concerned 
“we are all Stalinists.” And then again at 
the XXII Congress of the Communist Party 
held in October 1961, he reiterated his de- 
nunciation and had Stalin’s body removed 
from the Lenin mausoleum. 

The second fundamental mistake of Mr. 
Bundy is that he implies the hard line is 
necessarily more harmful, while the softline 
is less harmful, if not outright friendly to 
the West. It is, however, a matter of his- 
torical record that the “soft” line of anti- 
fascism and united fronts in the early 
thirties and in World War II did more to 
promote communism and harm the West 
than all the venomous, extreme and out- 
spokenly hostile propaganda of Moscow 
against the West, during the first 15 years of 
the Communist seizure power in Russia. 

Third, it is certainly naive to believe that 
our help to Communists has restrained “the 
more extreme and aggressive actions of world 
communism.” If the Communists deemed 
today that they are strong enough and 
ready, would they really be deterred by our 
delicate maneuvers? And why would 
the Communists, who have, not through 
their strength but owing to the Western 
policy of weakness, grown in a matter of 
years from 200 to 900 million people, now 
desist from further aggressive and imperial- 
istic actions against the West and the United 
States, except for reasons of superior West- 
ern military power? By what stretch of im- 
agination and distortion of logic should we 
be led to believe that our help to Communist 
regimes would restrain the Communist im- 
perialistic fervor and make them less aggres- 
sive? 

According to Mr. Bundy our policy of aid 
to the Communist regimes of Poland and 
Yugoslavia is maintaining “some range of 
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choice within the bloc.” This argument is 
untenable. Communist regimes established 
after World War II were not established by 
the people, but imposed by the Red army 
troops and Russian political influence and 
pressure. So, the Communist of the 
world have no choice but to be on the side 
of Moscow. If they turn to the people for 
popular support, they will be wiped away. 
As for the oppressed peoples, they are al- 
lowed no choice whatsoever by the Commu- 
nist regimes which control them. So, where 
is that freedom of choice? If it is the choice 
of Communist regimes to be either with 
Moscow or with Peiping, which—to say the 
least, is highly questionable, what impor- 
tance has that choice for the people who re- 
main Communist-enslaved in either case? 

Finally, Mr. Bundy claims that the Prox- 
mire-Lausche amendment of June 6, barring 
all aid to countries dominated by commu- 
nism “would remove all opportunity for cal- 
culated responses and would freeze us out of 
any ability to affect affairs in these coun- 
tries.” It is dificult to make out what the 
formula of “calculated ” means in 
terms of political and diplomatic reality. 
But if stopping aid to Communist regimes 
would deprive us of the ability to affect the 
affairs in those countries, then Mr. Bundy 
could not have produced a more compelling 
argument in favor of the cessation of all 
and any kind of aid to any Communists. 
The effect of our aid has not been, as claimed 
by the promoters of Tito, Gomulka and other 
Communist dictators, to promote the wel- 
fare of the people concerned or to advance 
U.S. national interests. It has been to 
strengthen the Communist regimes which 
are against their own people and against the 
United States and to weaken the resistance 
of the people who are against their imposed 
Communist regimes and friendly to the 
United States. 

The advocates of aid to Communist 
regimes have very deftly promoted the con- 
fusion between help to the enslaved peoples 
and help to the enslaving Communist re- 
gimes, conveniently forgetting that the one 
precludes the other. It is a matter of un- 
deniable fact that we have been helping not 
the oppressed peoples, but their oppressors. 
By doing that we could not, by any stretch 
of imagination, have helped the captive 
peoples. It has been asserted in the heat of 
recent debates that the tremendously im- 
portant message of our experience with aid 
to Communist Yugoslavia has been to show 
to the peoples of the world that it is pos- 
sible for a Communist regime to success- 
fully defy Moscow. This is patently untrue. 
The enslaved peoples, in Yugoslavia or any 
other enslaved country are against commu- 
nism as such, not just strictly Moscow com- 
munism or Peiping communism or Tito 
communism of Gomulka communism. The 
people do not want communism, under what- 
ever label or pretense. Least of all when it 
is promoted and helped by Washington, 
which to all enslaved people is the beacon 
of freedom for all mankind and must never 
be allowed to appear as just a western“ Mos- 
cow or Peiping. 

Far from convincing anybody that U.S. 
aid to Communist dictators was good for the 
people concerned and good for freedom, that 
policy is having the contrary effect—it is 
killing the hopes for freedom and emancipa- 
tion of the enslaved. Instead of giving them 
the vision of freedom, it has restricted their 
hopes to the prospect that the Imposed Com- 
munist regimes, helped, fed, armed, financed 
and promoted by the West, may eventually 
and temporarily relax their hold and become 
a little less inhuman and beastly. Thus, 
the people are deserted, they are left to the 
mercy of the Communist oppressors. 

Any policy of help to Communist regimes 
can by no stretch of imagination or distor- 
tion of political logic serve the national in- 
terests of the United States of America. The 
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three considerations, the three conditions 
for giving aid to Communist countries have 
chi been fulfilled and can never be ful- 

Ued. 

Communist countries are not independent, 
they are necessarily engaged in plans and 
programs of world conquest and helping 
them is patently against the vital interest 
of our country. 

And this leads us to the final and per- 
haps most fundamental question, and that 
is, What is the objective of our foreign 
policy in the cold war: to beat the enemy, 
to win, to destroy communism and make 
freedom prevail in the world, or is it to 
make accomodations with our mortal 
enemy, to strive for peace at any price and 
to set our national objective in the “liberall- 
zation” of communism and the granting of 
“rights” and “freedoms” under communism 
and only within the framework of Com- 
munist regimes? 

If the latter should be true, then and 
only then our Ambassadors to Communist 
Poland and Communist Yugoslavia, John 
Moore Cabot and George Kennan are justi- 
fied in passionately opposing any change in 
our policy of helping those Communist 
regimes. 

Unless we clarify this most elementary 
and fundamental point, our deliberations 
will have no purpose or positive results. The 
mission of the United States in human his- 
tory has not been to promote slavery and 
oppression, but to work for the greatest 
possible freedom and human dignity of in- 
dividuals and nations. Today, more than 
ever, this is the mission and that must be 
the clear message of U.S. foreign policy. We 
hear only too often the talk of Communist 
“polycentrism.” Far from meaning that 
communism is weakening, it means that the 
number of centers from which communism 
is spread in the world is increasing. And, 
by the same token, the number of centers 
from which freedom radiates is decreasing. 
Washington, D.C., and the Congress of the 
United States would betray their most 
sacred trust if, instead of calling forth free- 
dom fighters in all lands and helping them 
to liberate themselves from imposed Com- 
munist regimes, they were to join the Com- 
munists in facilitating the realization of 
evil Communist schemes by aiding Commu- 
nist tyrants throughout the world. 

The dilemma of the U.S. foreign policy 
is: to side with the Communist regimes, 
which enslave their own people and work 
for the enslavement of the American peo- 
ple, or to side with the oppressed peoples 
and thus help bring about the greatest re- 
birth of freedom the world has ever known. 
Nothing less than the destiny of our Nation 
depends on the decision we make. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I know of no legislation of 
greater importance than that now be- 
fore this body but before speaking on 
the merits of H.R, 11921, I wish to pay 
tribute to the very able chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Every member of the committee was 
treated with the greatest courtesy; every 
member had a chance to present amend- 
ments with full discussion and through- 
out the hearings, which extended over 
several weeks, an opportunity was given 
to all of us to present our views and to 
bring to this floor what we felt was a 
proper concept in our foreign aid 
program. 

I. also pay tribute to the minority 
members of the committee who likewise 
made a great contribution because the 
measure before us is without party lines; 
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it is a measure we hope will contribute 
toward peace and security throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us know there is 
a possibility, a looming shadow of world 
war III. In World Wars I and L we had 
time and distance as indispensable 
allies—those allies no longer exist. 

In this time of tension, this period of 
perplexity and high emotions, we should 
all realize there are yet those peoples on 
earth who need our help. We must not 
deny sufficient help to those people who 
need to rise above poverty. The sands 
run swiftly in the hourglass of history. 
Some believe the hands on the clock are 
turning toward the midnight of mankind. 

We recognize that distressed areas in 
any part of the free world weaken the 
strength of the whole free world. Even 
if there were no threats from commu- 
nism, I wonder if this Nation can afford 
to live in an island of comparative lux- 
ury and ease while others exist in a sea 
of poverty, disease, and despair. The 
great question every Member must an- 
swer for himself is not, can we afford 
this program but rather, can we afford to 
do without it? 

Recently Premier Khrushchev stated 
that the Communists were not behind 
every revolt throughout the world but 
they were indeed delighted to take the 
initiative and exploit the foment of the 
masses. I say it is time America took 
the initiative and I believe H.R. 11921 
can be used as an effective means to- 
ward this end. 

Let us not delude ourselves into be- 
lieving the free world can withstand 
evergrowing Communist pressure by 
having allies that are economically weak. 
It is certain that substandard conditions, 
if allowed to exist, will serve only as the 
breeding ground for strife, discontent, 
and revolution. It is interesting to note 
that the areas where the Communists 
have succeeded in the past few years 
have been those in which people have 
been poorly fed and poorly educated. 

It is indeed a prime concern to all of 
us as to whether the economic condi- 
tions of some 1½ billion people can im- 
prove their lot under a non-Communist 
system. Gentlemen, the people who will 
be affected by our decision, your decision 
and mine, have a per capita income 
ranging as low as $50 a year compared to 
the average of $2,500 a year in this great 
Nation. 

I have often joined with critics of our 
foreign aid program. We have had de- 
plorable waste and misapplication of 
foreign aid funds. Inept administration 
of foreign aid has brought forth wide- 
spread criticism and rightly so. Fur- 
thermore, I have suggested that we 
should carefully examine our generosity 
to so-called neutral nations. Since 
World War II we have conducted a pol- 
icy of containment with respect to com- 
munism rather than engage in an all- 
out effort to roll back the Iron Curtain 
and in our efforts to aid needy nations 
we have given more than $8 billion alone 
to 23 so-called neutral nations. ‘These 
nations pride themselves on their neu- 
trality, but we should bear in mind when 
they met in a conference at Belgrade 
last year they issued a statement con- 
demning the West as “colonists” and 
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“imperialists.” Not a word was said 
however, against Communist imperial- 
ism and aggression. Some of these neu- 
tralist nations have engaged in making 
war, yet proclaim themselves to be peace- 
loving countries. And above all, I do not 
believe we can appropriately preserve 
our democratic heritage by granting aid 
and assistance to avowed Communist 
nations and I also do not believe our 
espousal of the troika system which we 
have established in Laos will contribute 
to the peace and security of the world. 

This great Nation has put on the cloak 
of world leadership. It will not remove 
the mantle of prestige by abandoning 
foreign assistance to those struggling 
masses which desire social and economic 
progress. The aid we offer must be no 
less adequate to the needs of the masses 
than the long-term assistance offered 
by the Communist bloc. 

It is imperative that we make our 
foreign aid programs work better. And 
I believe this measure will make possible 
the better attainment of this goal. 

Can we afford this new program? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we can 
afford at this time to do without it. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, as I read it, gives the President the 
discretion to award foreign aid to coun- 
tries which have confiscated American 
property. It is at the discretion of the 
President. I feel the House should know 
from news dispatches that, I quote: 

Francisco Brochade da Rocha, Prime Min- 
ister of Brazil, elected yesterday, assumed the 
job, declaring that: 

1. He would continue the foreign policy of 
friendship for Russia advocated by President 
Goulart. 

2. He would continue Goulart’s policy of 
hands off the Cuban dictatorship of Fidel 
Castro. 

3. And he said of the United States: 

“The masses have already perceived that 
they are the victims of international cap- 
italists who do not want to confine them- 
selves to produce and to profit, but to prosper 
at the cost of impoverishment and spolia- 
tion of the country.” 

Francisco da Rocha was handpicked by 
President Goulart to be Prime Minister. 

Da Rocha is a protege of leftist Governor 
Leonel Brizola, brother-in-law of Goulart. 
Da Rocha was Minister of Security and Jus- 
tice in Brizola’s Cabinet. Brizola said he was 
proud of Da Rocha’s selection. 

Brizola, who openly espouses an anti-U.S. 
policy, runs the State of Rio Grande do Sol, 
has on two occasions illegally seized proper- 
ties belonging to U.S. citizens, threatens to 
to do it again. 

Brizola has publicly cited Castro as heroic, 
while attacking the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel the House should 
know these facts and know what we are 
doing when we continue aid to a coun- 
try which has merited much friendship 
and respect in the past, but whose pres- 
ent controlling interests do not seem to 
be in the best interests of world peace 
and amity with the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, how can we continue 
to subsidize those who continue to rob 
us? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 6 
minutes. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, if I 
had not thought this matter through 
most carefully, if I were to be guided by 
emotions rather than by reason, I would 
undoubtedly be standing here today 
strongly urging support of an amend- 
ment curtailing the authority of the 
President. But, because I have weighed 
this matter carefully I feel it would be 
a terrible mistake if we departed from 
our present policy—the policy of Eisen- 
hower and of Kennedy. 

Not much effort is required from any- 
one to convince me that the present 
rulers of Yugoslavia and Poland are 
Communists. However, our policy is to 
provide aid and assistance to the people 
of the two countries—not to their rulers. 
This makes all the difference. 

Freedom, democracy, and republican 
form of government are all based on 
people, not on rulers. It is among the 
people that the free world seeks friends 
and allies, not among rulers. 

Rulers come and go. They are not 
indestructible. People are. 

The last few years have made it 
abundantly clear that when time or 
other events provide for a change of 
Communist rulers who all derive their 
power from sources other than the 
people’s will, the policies and acts of 
each of the succeeding rulers are gradu- 
ally more influenced by the attitudes of 
the people. 

Why? Primarily because of the fact 
that the Western free world has found 
ways and means to maintain contracts 
with the people, the Iron Curtain not- 
withstanding. And freedom is con- 
tagious. 

Aid, such as food for the hungry and 
assistance in the people’s legitimate 
striving for development and higher 
standards of living, is one of the ele- 
ments of the beneficial contacts, bene- 
ficial for our side. 

The policies applied in the last few 
years under Presidential determination 
in Yugoslavia and in Poland have per- 
mitted the United States to establish 
both moral and political bridgeheads in 
enemy territory. These policies have 
stimulated or actually caused profound 
changes. Changes not so much in the 
minds of the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
Poland, as they were always on our side, 
but changes evident in the thinking and 
even actions taken by members of the 
governing class of those countries. 

It so happens that I am wearing two 
hats in matters touching on the related 
subjects of communism and national 
security. Thus, I have been privileged 
to observe the policies of Yugoslavia and 
Poland as they apply to free exchange of 
visitors and students with this country. 
I had the opportunity to observe per- 
sonally the telling attitude of Yugoslavia 
during the tragic moments when the 
Hungarian freedom fighters fleeing from 
the onslaught of the Soviet armored 
might flocked over the borders of Mar- 
shal Tito’s domain. Make no mistake 
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about it, it was very difficult for Yugo- 
slavia to grant asylum to these militant 
anti-Communists and to permit them 
freely to pass into the free world which 
opened its hospitality to them. 

Mr. Chairman, the slow and laborious 
process of erosion of the Communist em- 
pire built by Stalin after World War II 
has begun. I say that although I am 
not convinced at all that the widely ad- 
vertised so-called differences between 
the Red Chinese and Red Russians actu- 
ally exist. I say that because my studies 
and my observations of the pattern of 
Communist behavior in this country and 
abroad have convinced me that the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain and behind 
the Bamboo Curtain speak up, louder 
and louder, with every passing day. The 
Communist rulers hear it, they hear 
what began as a murmur and is now a 
voice. 

Shall we now turn around, shackle the 
President, abandon our gains and let 
Moscow and Peking proclaim with glee: 
“See, this is the real United States of 
America which talks so much about its 
generosity but prefers to choke with its 
own food surpluses rather than to feed 
you.” 

I am allergic to notions of retreat. 

I feel strongly against giving up posi- 
tions, particularly those holding the po- 
tentiality of further advance. We now 
hold such positions within the Commu- 
nist satrapies. We shall not abandon 
them. 

I know that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans feel the same way. 
Americans like to face their foe, rather 
than turn their back to him. 

I know that these feelings are shared 
by a very substantial majority of the 
House and I have no doubt but that the 
House will refuse to give up the advance 
positions we have attained in Yugoslavia 
and in Poland—political, defense, prop- 
aganda, and moral positions. 

A moment ago I commented on the 
flight of the Hungarian freedom fighters 
into Yugoslavia. General Swing, who 
was then Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, and I were very much 
interested in seeing who these so-called 
freedom fighters were. We visited their 
camps in Yugoslavia. General Swing de- 
cided it was advisable to fly these Hun- 
garians away from the camps in which 
they had been located. 

In that connection, may I add paren- 
thetically that the Yugoslavs encour- 
aged these young Hungarians to set up 
their own camp councils through free 
election of their own people. 

When we were discussing the possi- 
bility of chartered American commer- 
cial planes landing near these camps, 
one of the highest officials of the Yugo- 
slay Government told us that we should 
direct our inquiries on the availability 
of appropriate airports to the American 
air attaché in Belgrade because he knew 
more about it than this high official of 
government. This struck me as being 


very significant because I am certain— 
as certain as I am that I am standing 
here today—that many, very many offi- 
cials in the echelons below Tito do not 
subscribe to his philosophy. 

Tito is not going to last forever, and 
it seems to me that we would be making 
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a terrible mistake if we did not leave 
the door open until such time as we can 
negotiate with somebody else. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, one of my children asked me re- 
cently why many Members of the Con- 
gress, including this speaker, ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
their remarks. Needless to say, one of 
the reasons is to correct whatever 
typographical errors may appear. An- 
other reason is that one may think of 
things to say before he gets on his feet 
or well after he gets through, but not 
have so much inspiration during the 
limited time actually at his disposal. 
This permission gives us an opportunity 
to combine what we might have said 
with what we actually do say. 

As I stand here, one of the last speak- 
ers during this debate on the bill, I find 
myself still wondering what specifically 
should be said about this program. So 
much has been discussed, sometimes 
rather heatedly, and yet so much prob- 
ably still needs to be said. Perhaps the 
best way to begin is to say that I, myself, 
believe that this program is one that 
deserves our support. Although I per- 
sonally feel the program needs reap- 
praisal, I would venture the prediction 
that it will receive substantial support as 
it has in past years. 

Nonetheless, having said this, I must 
admit, as one of my colleagues said to 
me on the floor, that this program is not 
popular. There are many reasons for 
this. Many criticisms have been brought 
out during the debate on Monday and 
again today. It is said that it is ineffec- 
tive; that it is not getting the job done 
that we had hoped for originally; that 
we have failed to establish priorities; 
that we tend to give more consideration 
to the so-called neutrals, to those un- 
friendly to us, or perhaps to countries 
under Communist control than we do to 
our own friends. There are others who 
believe that it is too broad in scope; that 
it would be better if we could prune it 
drastically, both as to dollar amounts 
and the type of aid we provide. Criti- 
cism has been leveled at the committee, 
or perhaps the executive branch, be- 
cause, it was said, too much of the in- 
formation was highly classified. This 
was said to have contributed to the public 
lack of understanding about the pro- 
gram, which might otherwise receive 
more support. 

I myself feel that there is much to be 
said for this argument about expense. I 
feel the drain on our supply of gold, the 
imbalance of payments, is a serious prob- 
lem. There is no question about that. 
I do not think we can dodge that issue. 
The foreign aid program is one of the 
ways by which we put many dollars 
abroad, and obviously we do not get them 
all back. This drain does contribute to 
our imbalance. By and large, as has 
been said, most of the money for this 
program is spent in this country and not 
abroad. We should, of course, try to im- 
prove the program in as many ways as 
possible so as to leave more of our dollars 
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here. We should make every effort to 
see that less is spent abroad, if that is 
possible. No one can argue that the 
military expenditures of this country and 
the foreign aid program are major rea- 
sons why we have this problem, and they 
need the closest scrutiny. 

In today’s papers I noticed that the 
Treasury Department is more confident 
than it has been that this problem is get- 
ting under control and they see a bal- 
ance of payments by the end of 1963. 

Another subject which has aroused 
considerable discussion is the question of 
whether or not Congress should take 
specific action with respect to expropria- 
tion of assets owned by individuals or 
corporations of the United States. I 
would like to call attention once again 
to the language regarding expropriation 
on page 12 of this bill. This new subsec- 
tion seems to me both legitimate and an 
essential part of this bill, because it does 
give a very clear indication of our un- 
willingness to provide assistance to those 
countries which take actions inimical to 
our own interests. I do not mean that 
they should not have the right to ex- 
propriate, if they feel so inclined, but 
I do think that adequate compensation 
must be demanded. 

The main question with respect to this 
section, it seems to me, is whether this 
authority should refer only to expropria- 
tions that may take place from now on. 
Or should aid also be withheld from any 
country in which expropriations have al- 
ready taken place? This matter was 
thoroughly discussed by the committee. 
I myself feel that suspension of aid for 
future expropriations will serve as a 
warning to all countries. We thus indi- 
cate clearly that the climate in the for- 
eign country is of particular importance. 
I do not believe, however, that we should 
provide a penalty against countries 
which have already expropriated proper- 
ty in order to hasten and accelerate the 
conclusion of satisfactory agreements. 

In this connection I should like to 
comment briefly on the language in the 
expropriation subsection which au- 
thorizes the President to continue aid in 
those cases where he feels suspension 
would be inconsistent with the national 
interest. This provision has been 
criticized, but I feel it is most important. 
There are many reasons why it may be 
inadvisable to subordinate other foreign 
policy considerations to this problem 
of expropriation. For example, an agen- 
cy within some country, or a political 
subdivision, may expropriate property. 
If all aid automatically had to be sus- 
pended regardless of the relationships 
between the United States and the for- 
eign country in which the seizure oc- 
curred, the consequences might be dis- 
advantageous to our own interests. The 
argument has been made that this will 
make it more difficult and not easier to 
come to satisfactory conclusions, 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to take up 
the perplexing question of whether or 
not we should provide discretion to the 
executive branch to provide aid to Com- 
munist countries or to Communist-con- 
trolled countries, I fail to understand 
why this has been such a newsworthy 
issue. Why was it front-page news in 
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the Washington Post of yesterday, and 
in the New York Times, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had felt it 
necessary to hold a bipartisan meeting 
of the leaders of Congress to see if some 
amendment could be worked out? 

I myself feel that we should provide 
the executive branch of the Government 
with some degree of flexibility with re- 
spect to assistance to these countries. 
Theirs is the basic responsibility. None- 
theless, I feel very strongly it is the 
responsibility of Congress to express its 
concern and its hostility against con- 
tinuation of such assistance unless the 
circumstances are so overriding and so 
vital to the interests of this country 
that the President should make an ex- 
ception. 

As a practical matter I see no par- 
ticular gain in leaving this authority 
with the President of the United States, 
or the executive branch. Mr. Chair- 
man, if we should deprive the Presi- 
dent of this authority completely we 
would probably not upset in any way the 
vital security interests of the United 
States. 

Very little aid now goes either to Po- 
land or Yugoslavia. 

I am not advocating that we eliminate 
the President’s authority, but I feel that 
there has been, if I could borrow an ex- 
pression, a ballooning of this whole is- 
sue beyond its fair proportions. I think 
it is somewhat of a tempest in a teapot, 
except as an indication of what I think is 
a legitimate concern on the part of the 
House of Representatives. There is a 
restiveness, I might say, and continuing 
dissatisfaction with the way the execu- 
tive branch has handled its responsibil- 
ity both in this and in other fields up to 
this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is entirely 
appropriate for that reason that we 
tighten the provisions presently con- 
tained in section 620(b) of the act which 
we passed last year, and in section 143 
of the Mutual Security Act which was 
passed in 1954. In other words, we al- 
ready have language which should se- 
verely restrict appropriations to these 
countries. I think we can tighten up that 
language still more. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I feel 
a blanket restriction on executive au- 
thority to be unwise. I feel also it would 
not be very important, except as a 
demonstration of the unanimity or the 
strength of our own feelings here. Con- 
celvably it might prevent flexibility 
needed in the case of future emergen- 
cies. There may be incidents in the fu- 
ture which the executive branch might 
logically like to capitalize upon. I am 
not sure whether we can anticipate any 
highly favorable developments in Yugo- 
slavia or Poland or other countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain but such events 
do happen. It does seem reasonable that 
we provide some form of authority to 
the negotiators, to our ambassadors in 

foreign countries. They then can, if they 
feel so inclined, take cognizance of a 
change in a regime, a change of heart, 

- & move in the direction toward freedom, 
which we all hope will occur. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have said 
enough. I trust that we can discuss this 
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bill during the amending process in the 
same spirit which we have seen evi- 
denced so generally here so far. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
point to pay special tribute to the very 
fair-minded, impartial and statesman- 
like approach of our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
GAN]. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, on Monday, July 9, I presented to 
the House a proposal for an Inter- 
American Development Corps which 
would recruit large numbers of trained 
people from the United States, Western 
Europe, and Latin America itself to carry 
out development programs in Latin 
America. Economic progress depends 
upon the widespread diffusion of techni- 
cal knowledge and skills, so that invested 
capital can be used productively. 

Under the Marshall plan in Europe 
there were skilled people to undertake 
the rebuilding of war-ravaged economies. 
Latin America has no similar reservoir 
of talent. I think it essential that the 
Alliance for Progress emphasize the de- 
velopment of Latin America’s human re- 
sources. This can be done by redirecting 
funds under the Alliance program. 

I also think it important to provide the 
funds which the administration has re- 
quested, so that the Alliance for Progress, 
which is experimenting in many ways, 
can achieve its goals. ‘Today I wish to 
comment on title VI of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1962, the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The administration requested a total 
of $3 billion for a 4-year program for 
the Alliance for Progress—$600 million 
for fiscal year 1963 and $2.4 billion for 
fiscal years 1964 through 1966. 

The Senate version of the bill, S. 2996, 
leaves intact the total $3 billion request, 
while specifying $600 million for fiscal 
1963 and $800 million for each of the 3 
subsequent years. 

The version before the House, H.R. 
11921, would authorize $600 million for 
each of the fiscal years 1963 through 
1966, or a total of $2.4 billion. This 
represents a 20-percent cut from the 
executive department’s request and the 
Senate bill. 

Unfortunately, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee report on the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act is barren of reasons for effect- 
ing this cut. Newspaper accounts of the 
committee’s action have speculated as 
to the motivation. According to Norman 
G. Cormish, of the UPI, in a story which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
May 19, 1962, the cut “showed congres- 
sional dissatisfaction over the failure of 
some Latin American nations to push 
social and economic reforms in order to 
qualify for aid.” Felix Belair, Jr., in the 
New York Times on May 24, 1962, also 
attributed the cut to “dissatisfaction with 
the lack of progress toward fiscal and 
land reforms throughout Latin America.” 
According to Mr. Belair: 
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Weeks of closed hearings on the bill de- 
veloped the feeling of most members of the 
group that Fowler Hamilton, head of the 
Agency for International Development, and 
Theodoro [sic] Moscoso, director of the Alli- 
ance had “not been tough enough” on Latin 
American governments. 


Certainly a basic premise of the Alli- 
ance for Progress is the willingness of 
the participating Latin American na- 
tions to improve their own institutions, 
The Charter of Punta del Este is explicit 
on this point. It outlines the basic in- 
stitutional reforms which are prerequi- 
sites to economic modernization. 

Some of the countries have taken steps 
to implement their part of the Alliance. 
Tax reform measures have been adopted 
in Venezuela, Colombia, Uruguay, Pan- 
ama, El Salvador, Costa Rica, and Mex- 
ico. In several other countries, tax col- 
lection systems have been improved. 

With regard to agrarian reform, Bo- 
livia, Mexico, and Venezuela are well 
along in programs initiated prior to the 
Alliance for Progress. In Costa Rica 
and El Salvador legislation has been en- 
acted and programs initiated, although 
the programs are more limited in scope. 
Proposals for land reform have recently 
been introduced in the congresses of 
Brazil, Chile, Nicaragua, and Peru. In 
Ecuador, Honduras, and Panama, plans 
for land reform are in preparation. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the general 
performance in instituting reforms has 
not been spectacular. There is a tend- 
ency to consider the Latin American 
oligarchies as the major obstacle to the 
enactment of vital reforms. The con- 
clusion then drawn is that all that is 
necessary to open the way to reform is 
to put pressure on the recalcitrant rich 
and powerful. This leads to demands 
that the State Department “get tough.” 

This oversimplified view is inimical to 
the ultimate success of the Alliance for 
Progress. We must understand the com- 
plex situation confronting many of the 
Latin American governments as they 
strive to fulfill their commitments to the 
Alliance. 

The fact is that many other factors 
influence the pace of reforms in Latin 
America. The existence of stubborn, 
shortsighted oligarchies is but a part 
of the picture. Getting tough is not 
going to resolve the intricate and varied 
circumstances militating against prompt 
action. Indeed, such a policy can only 
lead to crushing disillusionment since it 
is bound to fail in its objective. 

If we are going to pursue a realistic 
policy, we must understand the true cir- 
cumstances obstructing rapid reforms in 
Latin America, 

Of course, oligarchies will resist 
changes which they regard as threats to 
their privileged positions. 

But we must not forget that the social 
and economic frameworks which the 
Latin Americans have agreed to recon- 
struct are rooted in over four centuries 
of practice. The Charter of Punta del 
Este was signed only last August—less 
than a year ago. It will take time for 
the Latin American governments to en- 
act and implement complex legislation. 
We have only to recall how difficult it is 
to pass a tax bill here in Congress to get 
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an idea of what is entailed in getting 
tax legislation through a Latin American 


congress. 

Many of the smaller countries labor 
under a special burden. They simply 
do not have the technical knowledge to 
devise suitable tax and agrarian legisla- 
tion. Even with the best of intentions, 
more time and assistance will be neces- 
sary to produce the essential prerequi- 
sites to participate in the program. 

Some of the moderate, reform-bent 
governments have encountered difficul- 
ties of another nature. They have long 
been whiplashed by the left which is too 
impatient to wait and work for consented 
reforms. Now attempts to push sweep- 
ing changes, albeit constitutionally, stir 
up the wrath of the rightwing, which 
feels its vested interests threatened. We 
have witnessed the formation of unholy 
alliances between the extreme left and 
the extreme right, determined to destroy 
reform-minded, democratic govern- 
ments—as in Venezuela. For political 
reasons, then, the innovators may find 
it prudent to go more slowly than either 
they or we would wish. 

Furthermore, talk of social revolution, 
which is inherent in the Alliance for 
Progress, frightens the people who still 
control the resources in most of the 
Latin American countries. When one of 
our leaders or theirs talks about social 
revolution, they envisage a violent, 
armed revolution, and another $100 mil- 
lion wings off to Switzerland. I make no 
apology for the entrenched interests, but 
the conditions of a given country must 
be taken into account in order to achieve 
changes without tearing the whole struc- 
ture apart. 

Teodoro Moscoso told the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on April 16, 
1962: 

We cannot be satisfied when so little has 
happened in relation to what must happen 
and when continued impatience at the rate 


of change and growth is necessary to stimu- 
late the performance of the Latin American 
governments. 


Of course, we are not satisfied. But an 
ultimatum to our Alliance officials to get 
tough will not solve the problem. It 
would risk provoking not only a tradi- 
tional nationalistic reaction and a stiff- 
ening of conservative opposition, but a 
further flight of capital from Latin 
America. 

In discussing the complexities involved 
in achieving Alliance goals, I have men- 
tioned some of the principal obstacles 
in Latin America. I would not want to 
leave the impression that there has been 
no progress. Far from it. The mere 
existence of the Alliance for Progress is 
having a salutary effect. 

Land and fiscal reforms are now mat- 
ters of public debate throughout Latin 
America. This is no trifling accomplish- 
ment. A few years ago in some of the 
Latin American countries anyone who 
dared to preach such matters was 
branded an agitator or a Communist. 
Voices urging timely reform were often 
forcibly suppressed, and along with them 
any hope for economic and social prog- 
ress. Now, under the aegis of the 
respectable Alliance for Progress, demo- 
cratic innovators have become respect- 
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able members of their communities. No 
longer can they be silenced by spurious 
accusations or repression. 

The emergence of forces seeking social 
and economic justice within a frame- 
work of freedom and consent is having 
laudable consequences. Formerly, des- 
perate people in Latin America could find 
hope for change only in the glittering 
promises of the Communists or in violent 
upheaval. Now they have a democratic 
alternative. 

These developments have deep sig- 
nificance for U.S. policy. In the past we 
faced a dilemma in trying to assist the 
Latin American people. Ironically, our 
assistance sometimes led to support of 
tyrannical regimes. On the other hand, 
if we withheld aid from a country with 
a dictatorial government, we were ac- 
cused of being callous and indifferent to 
the plight of suffering neighbors. 

Under the Alliance for Progress we are 
committed to direct our help only to 
those countries which are pushing Alli- 
ance goals. We are alined with the 
progressive forces; we repudiate those 
who would perpetuate unjust political or 
social conditions. The Latin American 
people can see clearly our intentions and 
purposes. Thus, the sting is pulled from 
a favorite Communist propaganda weap- 
on; with the Alliance for Progress, the 
claim that the United States is inter- 
ested only in its own security, and is in- 
different to the welfare of the Latin 
American people, sounds hollow. 

Above all, it is important to remember 
that we are engaged in a completely new 
concept of foreign relations. The Alli- 
ance for Progress is an unprecedented 
international undertaking, an attempt to 
bring revolutionary changes by evolu- 
tionary means. 

Communist dogma claims that it can- 
not be done. Communists argue that 
only a totalitarian regime, abruptly 
sweeping away the past, can bring mean- 
ingful reforms. Cuba attests to their 
program: out with elections, out with 
individual liberties, out with foreign en- 
terprise, out with private property. 

We believe that freedom and economic 
justice go hand in hand. 

In the Alliance for Progress we are 
frankly experimenting. Unforeseen 
problems will surely pe encountered. 
Mistakes will be made. But to surrender 
to impatience or discouragement is to 
acknowledge the Communist argument 
that the problems of underdevelopment 
cannot be solved by democratic methods. 
Such defeatism is unthinkable. 

In the 11 months since the Charter of 
Punta del Este was signed the Alliance 
for Progress has encountered a number 
of formidable problems. Questions cen- 
tral to the basic theory of the Alliance 
emerged almost at the start. 

The charter of the Alliance presup- 
poses the determination of the recipient 
countries to make drastic changes in 
their antiquated economic and social 
systems and their willingness to make 
the necessary sacrifices. The difficulty 
in establishing criteria of self-help 
measures which would qualify the Latin 
American Republics for assistance under 
the Alliance soon became apparent. 
What measures are to be used among 
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19 nations whose situations differ mark- 
edly? Who is to say whether one coun- 
try is forging ahead and another drag- 
ging behind? 

Another perplexing issue revolves 
around the question of emergency assist- 
ance. Shall Alliance criteria be dis- 
carded altogether in situations where 
an economic crisis threatens the sta- 
bility of a democratic country? 

Some of the Latin American coun- 
tries appealed for and received emer- 
gency aid to tide them over periods of 
dangerous internal instability which 
imperiled their governments. 

On page 22 of the report by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1962, an AID 
official conceded that— 

From a technical standpoint, a large part 
of this billion dollars was not used directly 
for development, but for budget support and 
balance-of- payments loans. This kind of 
support, however, is directly related to de- 
velopment and is a necessary prerequisite. 
In many cases, it has meant the preservation 
of moderate governments which will, if given 
a chance, work toward goals of the Alliance. 


Nevertheless, a continuation of bail- 
out assistance on the basis of vague 
promises only prolongs the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions which the Alliance was 
designed to correct. Unfortunately, the 
prospect of receiving foreign aid has been 
one reason why countries have been able 
to avoid and postpone harsh decisions of 
fiscal discipline and reform. Moreover, 
bailout operations for political reasons 
to some countries have a tendency to 
undermine the determination to make 
self-help criteria stick in other cases. 

Given the turbulent factors at play in 
Latin America and the divergent stages 
of economic, political, and social de- 
velopment in the Latin American re- 
publics, it is probably unrealistic to de- 
mand that rigid criteria be adhered to 
across the board. 

While every effort should be made to 
cut down on bailout operations and to 
emphasize development assistance, I 
believe that the responsible executive 
agencies should be left free to make de- 
terminations in individual emergency 
cases. At the same time Congress will 
be scrutinizing those decisions. 

A problem of a different nature con- 
cerns the administration of the Alliance. 
Life magazine called the Alliance’s man- 
agement a “googleplex.” The Washing- 
ton Post called it “a car with a half- 
dozen drivers.” Newsweek reported in 
April: 

Many aid experts call it the sickest agency 
in Washington—torn by dissent, short 
staffed, mired in bureaucracy. 


It is true that there has been con- 
fusion during the organizational stage. 
Arms of the Alliance spread throughout 
the executive agencies and cross into in- 
ternational organizations. The Depart- 
ments of State, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Treasury, as well as the Export-Import 
Bank, the Peace Corps, the Development 
Loan Fund, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank all have a role to play. 
In the wings, not specifically a part of 
the Alliance machinery but very much 
engaged in some Alliance objectives, 
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stand the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and branches of 
the United Nations such as the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the 
Pan American Health Organization, a 
branch of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

The different agencies engaged in 
Alliance activities use varying criteria as 
to what constitutes self-help. Some- 
times they seem to be working at cross 
purposes. 

But there are extenuating circum- 
stances contributing to the problem. 

For years our intellectual community 
largely ignored Latin America. Econ- 
omists, academicians and journalists di- 
rected their attentions to other areas. 
Universities dropped Latin American 
courses from their curriculums. In 
giving grants, foundations overlooked 
Latin America. Many foreign service 
officers considered Latin American as- 
signments less desirable than those in 
other areas, Young people did not turn 
to Latin American affairs for a career. 

We are now paying for that cultural 
lag. We have no trained corps to assume 
responsibility. The good minds which 
have been brought in now to deal with 
Latin American problems need time and 
experience to learn that concepts appli- 
cable to other regions cannot be super- 
imposed upon Latin America. Moreover, 
foreign aid officials, who for years have 
been instructed to deal on a project-by- 
project basis and to scorn all-over plan- 
ning, now must change radically their 
thinking. 


It is reassuring to know that efforts 
are being made to straighten out the 
Alliance’s basic organization. In line 
with a Presidential task force recom- 
mendation, the aid program is being or- 
ganized by areas rather than by func- 
tions, with Latin America one of the four 
areas. Alliance personnel, who were 
scattered through four different build- 
ings, have been pulled into quarters in 
the Department of State, under the over- 
all guidance of Teodoro Moscoso, the 
coordinator for the Alliance. Moreover, 
beginning in April, AID’s Alliance men 
and the Department of State deskmen 
were brought together at the Department 
of State, so that the AID man and the 
State Department desk officer concerned 
with the same country can work closely 


The question of organization which 
has plagued the Washington end of the 
Alliance has its counterpart in Latin 
America. Many, if not most, of the 
Latin American Republics simply do not 
have enough trained personnel to staff 
the administrative apparatus. 

Mr, Chairman, I have discussed some 
of the major areas of difficulty in accom- 
plishing the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. Problems will inevitably arise 
in such a complex undertaking. Rather 
than become exasperated, we must ex- 
amine the obstacles, develop new ap- 
proaches, and strengthen the program’s 
administrative machinery. 

I question whether a punitive slash in 
funds for the Alliance for Progress is the 
way to proceed. It is not going to induce 
action in those countries where the pace 
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of reform has been slow. Where the 
traditional elite are responsible for inac- 
tion, such a move on our part will be 
applauded by the very sectors we are try- 
ing to get moving. Those who are de- 
termined to hold the status quo at any 
cost fear and disapprove of the Alliance 
for Progress. They do not want to see 
the Alliance succeed. Thus, they will 
regard a cut in funds for the Alliance as 
an encouragement to continue their ob- 
structionist tactics. On the other hand, 
a reduction in funds is likely to weaken 
the position of the progressive elements 
in Latin America. 

I am hopeful that these points will be 
given consideration when the bill goes to 
conference. The full amount which the 
administration requested, and which the 
other body authorized, should be restored. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining 10 minutes on this side 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the close of 5 hours of gen- 
eral debate on a bill that envisions our 
hope of a brighter tomorrow when the 
scourge of a godless ideology will for- 
ever have been erased and in a world 
of freedom, economical as well as polit- 
ical freedom, freedom as much as is 
humanly possible from unnecessary 
want, freedom from ignorance, freedom 
from plagues of disease that, with effort, 
can be prevented, a world of economic 
and political freedom in which mankind 
can climb to heights never yet attained. 

The subject has been covered in this 
debate with an understanding and an 
intelligence that do honor to the tradi- 
tions of this historic Chamber. My col- 
leagues speaking in opposition in the 
main have spoken with a restraint that 
on some previous occasions has not been 
manifest. I think this bespeaks the 
universal feeling of the Members of the 
Congress that the world is at one of the 
great epochal turning points in history 
and we dare not err in the direction of 
our judgments. There are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion on this phase and 
on that phase, and this is as it should 
be since, in the resolution of differences, 
comes forth the chart for our course. 
None knows that he is right. He ad- 
vances the thoughts that come into his 
mind, and even as he argues his mind 
remains open to change, if the argu- 
ments advanced by one in disagreement 
appear to his reason as possessing more 
validity than his own. 

What is it that we are seeking? What 
has been the objective of our foreign 
aid programs that started with lend- 
lease in 1940 and have been continued 
for 22 years under 4 Presidents and 
11 Congresses? That is the question 
that each Member of this body should 
ask himself and if he finds the objective 
unworthy, he in good conscience should 
vote against this bill. If, on the other 
hand, he finds the objective good, an 
objective that must be reached unless 
we are to have a world of chaos and 
of continuing danger, I think he will 
agree with me that his vote should be 
“aye.” 

Progress is not made in the climate of 
brooding over past mistakes. We learn 
from our mistakes the technique of 
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avoiding their repetition, even as a child 
learns to walk from the experience of 
many falls. If the objective of the for- 
eign aid program is worthy and is neces- 
sary to our security, even to our survival, 
the program must not be thrown away 
because of past mistakes as a hat 
drenched by the rain but which can be 
reblocked and continue to serve its pur- 
pose. 

As my good friend the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] said: 

The overall goal is the establishment of a 
peaceful society of world order based on a 
system of independent nations. 


Can anyone question the desirability of 
such an objective? Indeed, is there any 
alternative goal that will harmonize with 
what is in all our minds and deep in all 
our hearts? 

Yet even an old nation cannot remain 
independent, subject to government by 
wish and will of its people, if ignorance 
and disease and gross inequalities in op- 
portunities breed a discontent among its 
people that makes it easy prey to the 
evil designs of a Communist dictator. 

With the new emerging nations unless 
there be a helping hand in getting their 
economies in order, and in launching 
constructive programs, there is no chance 
of escape from seizure by the godless 
hand of a godless ideology. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede there is a 
place in the debate on foreign aid for 
that little word “giveaway.” But the 
connotation is not that of those who 
apply it in opposition to the foreign aid 
program. Not to continue the foreign 
aid program would be to give away the 
world to the Communists. The defeat of 
this bill would be tantamount to giving 
away our place in the world of freedom 
of which we dream. It would be giving 
away the rich markets for the products 
of our factories that reasonably can be 
expected if we help the less-developed 
nations to a buying power for our goods. 
Yes, Mr. Chairman, if we wish to give 
away 700,000 American jobs and at a 
time when automation and other causes 
are contributing to a growing unemploy- 
ment, all we have to do is defeat this bill. 
You will find the figures on pages 951 and 
952 of the hearings, official figures sup- 
plied by our former distinguished col- 
league, Andrew J. Biemiller, now director 
of the Department of Legislation of 
AFL-CIO. These figures show that at 
least 700,000 jobs of U.S. workers are at- 
tributable to the foreign aid program. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I accept as having 
application to this debate that little old 
word “giveaway” and I throw it back 
at those who brought it into this debate. 
I do not wish to give away the world 
to the Communists. I do not wish to 
give away the rich markets that our 
present investments in foreign aid are 
making possible for our future advan- 
tage and certainly I do not wish to give 
away 700,000 American jobs and at a 
time when we need jobs badly. So not 
being for such a giveaway, I shall vote 
for this bill. 

This in my judgment is the best for- 
eign aid bill that has ever been brought 
before the Congress. I think that is the 
feeling of all the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, including the 
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2 members who signed a minority 
statement, 2 out of the committee of 
32. But, of course, I am not authorized 
to speak for them. 

For my colleagues, the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR], I 
have both warm affection and a deep 
respect for their sincerity. They are 
reaching out for perfection, for some- 
thing which as a miracle suddenly, as in 
a twinkling of an eye, will transform a 
world of change and of uneasiness into 
a world of order, of quietude and of 
paradise, I join with them in the prayer 
for that miracle. But they do not offer 
any alternative. That, Mr. Chairman, 
I contend is the all-important issue. 
Either we continue our foreign aid pro- 
gram strengthened and improved each 
year by the experiences of past years, 
or we give up the ship. Either we con- 
tinue in our generation with the same 
faith and courage of those of other gen- 
erations of Americans or we leave the 
field of battle, disorganized and dis- 
heartened, to the forces of communism. 

It is easy to make talks against com- 
munism, and certainly communism 
should be exposed not only to our own 
people but to the peoples of the world 
as a godless ideology that reduces man 
to the lowest level of gross materialism. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the vote on this bill 
I maintain is the real test. There is no 
alternative program. Either we continue 
with our foreign aid or we abandon the 
world to communism. This would be the 
tragedy of the ages. 

Let me assure this committee that 
communism is now standing on the last 
fringe of a lost battlefield. There is 
every indication of its complete collapse, 
the same collapse that always in the long 
history of mankind has come to ide- 
ologies that separated man from his faith 
in something higher and nobler than the 
drudgery and the hopelessness of ani- 
mal existence. Does anyone in this 
Chamber desire that we give the shot 
in the arm to a collapsing and dying ide- 
ology by voting to end our effort at the 
very moment when we are on the brink 
of victory? If anyone really wishes to 
aid and abet the Communist cause, he 
will vote against this bill. 

I have said that this is the best for- 
eign aid bill that has come to the Con- 
gress in the 22 years of the history of 
foreign aid under 4 Presidents and 11 
Congresses. I have not the time to go 
into detail, and indeed that would be 
repetitious after 5 hours of general de- 
bate during which the subject has been 
so thoroughly discussed. But permit me 
to emphasize one phase. There was a 
time when we gave large and occasion- 
ally unwise grants. There was a time 
when in our inexperience we gave loans 
that were too soft. Under the present 
program of the Agency for International 
Development, we are making loans re- 
payable in dollars and the loans in many 
instances are being made to sound bank- 
ing institutions in new emerging nations, 
furnishing these banks money to loan to 
small businesses, businesses that employ 
local personnel and use in their opera- 
tions local products. Can anyone ques- 
tion the soundness of these loans? They 
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will result in the building of local econ- 
omies employing local people and using 
local products, and they will be repaid 
to the local banks exactly as similar 
loans are made and paid by the lenders 
in our own United States. And, of 
course, this inevitably means that the 
loans advanced by our country will be 
repaid. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Africa, I have examined the 
loans made to Africa under our new 
program, and in my opinion, they are 
all sound and all will be repaid in full 
and in American dollars, 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation of the priv- 
ilege given me to serve on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. With every 
member of that committee, whether it 
was in the time of a Republican admin- 
istration or a Democratic administra- 
tion, there has been an unbroken ad- 
herence to the rule that politics ends 
at the ocean line. My distinguished and 
my beloved colleague from Minnesota, 
Dr. Jupp, certainly on party lines a 
faithful champion of the party of his 
conviction, voiced the sentiment of our 
committee, the sentiment on both the 
Republican and Democratic sides, when 
he said: 

I do not believe the Congress ought to 
take action that would handcuff the Presi- 
dent of the United States and make it im- 
possible for him to have the flexibility nec- 
essary to deal with new situations in the 
exercise of his responsibility for the conduct 
of our foreign relations. He knows more 
about developments in this field than we 
can possibly know. 


The gentleman from Minnesota, Dr. 
Jupp, was speaking of the President of 
the United States. It is the President 
of the United States who has the re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. In the administrations of Presi- 
dent Truman, President Eisenhower, and 
President Kennedy, I, with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Dr. Jupp, and I 
think all of the members of our com- 
mittee, gave full and loyal support to 
the President of the United States; and 
I cannot recall one instance when we 
were asked to vote a lack of confidence 
in the President of the United States 
by placing him in handcuffs. I trust 
that the members of this committee on 
the other side of the aisle will remem- 
ber the gentleman from Minnesota, Dr. 
Jupp’s counsel, when an amendment is 
offered denying to the President of the 
United States the flexibility that is re- 
quired if emergencies should arise, great 
emergencies that require immediate 
action, and there is no time to reconvene 
the Congress. Mr. Chairman, we are on 
the eve of triumph over the evil forces 
of communism. This is not the time io 
err. This is not the time to take back- 
ward steps. This is not the time when 
victory is in sight to unfold our colors 
and to retreat. This is not the time to 
outmode the old, old rule that politics 
end at the ocean line. There is no al- 
ternative to the foreign aid bill that 
soon you will be voting on. Either this 
bill is passed, and relatively unchanged 
by amendment, or we abandon the field 
and give the world over to communism. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1962”. 


PART I-—-ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF 1961 


Chapter 1—Short title and policy 


Sec. 101. The fifth paragraph of section 
102 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, containing a statement of 
policy, is amended by inserting in the fifth 
paragraph, immediately after religion.“, the 
following: “The Congress further declares 
that any attempt by foreign nations to make 
distinctions between American citizens be- 
cause of race, color, or religion in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or in 
the exercise of any other rights available to 
American citizens, or the use by any foreign 
nation of assistance made available by the 
United States to carry out any program or 
activity of such nation in the course of 
which discrimination is practiced against 
any citizen of the United States by reason 
of his race, color, or religion is repugnant 
to our principles; and in all negotiations 
with any foreign nation with respect to any 
funds appropriated under authority of this 
Act, these principles shall be applied. The 
Secretary of State shall report annually on 
the measures taken to apply the principles 
stated above.” 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WRIGHT] rise? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wricnt: In 
chapter I, section 101, on page 2 following 
line 15, insert the following: 

“The Congress further declares that in the 
administration of programs of assistance 
under this Act, the highest practicable em- 
phasis should be given to: programs provid- 
ing for loans or loan guarantees for use by 
institutions and organizations in making re- 
payable low-interest rate loans to individuals 
in friendly foreign countries for the pur- 
chase of small farms, the purchase of homes, 
the establishment, equipment and strength- 
ening of small independent business con- 
cerns, acquisition of tools or equipment 
needed by individuals for carrying on an 
occupation or a trade, or financing the op- 
portunity for individuals to obtain practical 
education in vocational and occupational 
skills, and to those programs of technical 
assistance and development which will 
assist In carrying out and in preparing a 
favorable environment for such programs. 
While recognizing that special requirements, 
differing development needs and political 
conditions in various assisted countries will 
affect the priority of such programs and of 
each country’s relative ability to implement 
them, it is further the sense of Congress that 
each such assisted country should be en- 
couraged to give adequate recognition to 
such needs of the people in the preparation 
of national development programs.” 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment goes to the very heart of 
what we are seeking to accomplish. 
Permit me to repeat here at the outset 
the essential provision of the amend- 
ment. The Congress in adopting this 
amendatory language would direct that 
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our foreign assistance efforts be admin- 
istered so as to place their prime empha- 
sis upon—and I read: 

Programs providing for loans or loan 
guarantees for use by institutions and or- 
ganizations in making repayable low-interest 
rate loans to individuals in friendly foreign 
countries for the purchase of small farms, 
the purchase of homes, the establishment, 
equipment and strengthening of small in- 
dependent business concerns, acquisition of 
tools or equipment needed by individuals 
for carrying on a trade, or financing the op- 
portunity for individuals to obtain practical 
education in vocational and occupational 
skills. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
amendment expresses the prevailing 
sense of the Congress concerning the 
proper and most effective direction for 
our foreign assistance programs. This 
amendment addresses itself to, and 
comes to grips with four of the most 
frequently voiced objections to the for- 
eign aid program. 

What do we hear when we hear 
thoughtful and constructive criticisms of 
the administration of the program? 
First of all, I think we hear that too 
much emphasis has been placed in the 
past upon outright grants rather than 
upon repayable loans. I think it has 
been a valid criticism in some cases. 

Second, I think we hear that foreign 
aid money sometimes has not filtered 
down to the average people in those 
countries we are trying to assist. 

Third, I believe we hear that the pro- 
gram has not always actively encouraged 
free enterprise, the individual ownership 
of farms, homes, and small businesses. 

And, finally, I believe we hear that too 
much stress has been placed on some of 
the big grandiose projects that are too 
far removed from the lives of the aver- 
age people to have much real grassroots 
impact. 

To a greater or lesser extent, I think 
we must concede that there has been 
some validity in each of these objections. 

Now the key words in this amendment 
are “repayable, low-interest rate loans.” 
While these loans might be made avail- 
able either through private American 
lending institutions or through local 
institutions and matching guarantees by 
local governments, their object is not 
governments but individuals—people. 

This might be called a grassroots ap- 
proach. I think it is a free enterprise 
approach. If we are to develop viable 
economies in these friendly nations of 
the world that we are trying to help, then 
those economies will have to be based 
on widespread, individual ownership and 
individual opportunity. That is what we 
have proven in the past 175 years as a 
nation. What the individual citizenry 
in these friendly countries has needed is 
not a handout—but a hand. In many 
of these countries the great bottleneck to 
developing healthy economies has been 
the utter lack of any system of available 
credit to a private citizen at other than 
usuriously and unconscionably high in- 
terest rates. This is perhaps the most 
basic of the reasons why these coun- 
tries are underdeveloped and why they 
remain underdeveloped. 

‘For countless generations in many of 
these lands, a person born into a low 
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and modest situation has been con- 
demned to remain forever in those cir- 
cumstances. He has had no opportunity, 
no hope of ever bettering his own eco- 
nomic condition, of creating a more 
hopeful future for his children, no hope 
for education, no hope of ever actually 
owning a little house or having a few 
acres of his own, no hope of ever pur- 
chasing even the most rudimentary agri- 
cultural equipment, no hope of ever go- 
ing into any sort of business for himself, 
or of achieving in any degree any better 
status. 

This naturally has produced unrest. 
It creates dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment, It has spawned revolution 
after revolution. This is the vacuum 
into which Castro came where 90 per- 
cent of the people did not own 1 inch of 
real estate, did not have one penny of 
equity, and could not get a penny’s worth 
of equity in any real property because 
they could not get any credit. 

This is the vacuum into which Castro 
came with his cruel promises and 
patented panaceas. 

This is the cauldron of long-suppressed 
aspirations that the Communists have 
exploited. Where the people can see no 
hope of ever achieving their legitimate 
aspirations through the slow and orderly 
processes of evolutionary government, 
they turn in desperation to revolution- 
ary means and this more often 
than not works against the interests of 
themselves as well as of the United 
States. 

The way to save and strengthen de- 
mocracy in the underdeveloped world is 
to show that these legitimate aspira- 
tions of the plain people can be achieved, 
and better achieved, through the proces- 
ses of free government. It is to show 
that a strong and viable national econ- 
omy can be built, and better built, upon 
the rock of individual opportunity. It 
is not good enough simply to tell them 
that communism is the wrong way. Let 
us show them that there is a right way. 
For there is a right way to achieve their 
legitimate objectives of improving indi- 
vidual opportunity for the average peo- 
ple. It is the way we have followed here 
in the United States. Let us show them 
the right way. 

Consider what was done by Father 
Dan McLellan in Peru where he started 
what was regarded as a futile and hope- 
less project among the Indians in the 
mountainous country near Puno, Peru. 
The natives had no money, had no credit, 
and could not buy or rent land, could 
not afford to buy seed, fertilizer, or even 
the most rudimentary agricultural in- 
struments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WricHT] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The story of what 
Father Dan McLellan did is perhaps one 
of the most inspiring stories I have éver 
heard. It is a success story, a story of 
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the way in which a man who believed in 
people could help them, mainly just by 
believing in them. He did something 
nobody had previously dared do. The 
institutional lenders told him it was 
hopeless, that the Peruvian Indians were 
beyond help. He established a credit 
union among the poor Indians of this 
little village. He got together 23 of 
them. They were able to secure $30 
among them to begin their credit union. 
But the plan worked and it grew so rap- 
idly that from that modest beginning, 
within 2 years there were not 23, but 
some 400 members of this union, and 
credit unions sped throughout the entire 
country of Peru. 

The first $150,000 that was lent in 
small amounts to individuals was repaid 
at such a fantastic rate of repayment 
that on this $150,000 there was a bad 
debt loss of only $80. 

This proves to me what can happen 
when you give them a chance, a chance 
that they have never had, give them a 
chance to pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps where they never had any 
bootstraps before. You can build a 
sound economy through this free enter- 
prise, individual ownership system. We 
believe in it, and if we believe in it we 
ought to be spreading it everywhere, I 
think it ought to be the basic approach 
to our foreign aid effort. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. What the gentleman is 
saying, I judge, is that we are finding in 
our work abroad what we long ago 
learned at home, namely, that the things 
people need most in order to increase 
production so they can improve their 
condition is, first, tools and know-how; 
and second, credit. 

It does not do much good to give 
them the skills and the ability to farm 
better, if they do not have the credit 
by which they can acquire the tools or 
the seed or the fertilizer to enable them 
to use these new skills. What we have 
been trying to do in less-developed coun- 
tries is share technical skills. We ought 
also to make available credit on a rea- 
sonable basis so that the people can do 
the things they have been taught. This 
is a sound program, and I think we 
ought to support it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments and am greatly 
pleased that he agrees with what I have 
been trying to say. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield with pleasure 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
express the appreciation of one Member 
to the gentleman from Texas for his 
leadership with regard to this amend- 
ment. It is something that the Congress 
should say forcefully and eloquently in 
connection with this bill. I have no 
doubt that it reflects the views of the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, a majority of them on both sides 
of the aisle, and I honestly hope the 
amendment will be adopted unani- 
mously. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man, and wish also to thank him for 
his own splendid and extremely helpful 
efforts in working with me in the draft- 
ing of this amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FaSCELL. I would also like to 
commend the gentleman from Texas 
for writing out this legislative policy 
language that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has stressed time and time again 
in its various committee reports, in its 
special committees on study missions 
around the world. 

I recall the Pilcher subcommittee in 
the report of which committee this rec- 
ommendation was made. I also recall 
the Selden subcommittee, and the chair- 
man’s own subcommittee. Therefore, 
it seems to me that emphasizing at this 
time these purposes which the commit- 
tee has over and over again urged as 
administrative policy matters and writ- 
ing it into legislative language is timely 
and urgent, and I therefore commend 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 


an. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has worked closely with the 
gentleman from Texas on this amend- 
ment during the last 10 days. The 
amendment refiects a number of sug- 
gestions made by the committee. 

As the gentleman from Florida stated, 
many of the committee reports in re- 
cent years have emphasized two points 
contained in this amendment. 

After consultation with the ranking 
Member on the minority side, the com- 
mittee has no objection to the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs whether it is 
the intention of the committee to sup- 
port an amendment to section 302 con- 
taining similar language to that inserted 
in the bill in the other body by a Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. MORGAN. That amendment is 
going to be offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN], and 
he can answer the question. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I will not make any further 
comment until the amendment is of- 
fered. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALPERN: 

On page 1, line 8, after “Sec. 101”, insert 
the following: (a)“. 

On page 2, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
the following: (b) *. 

Such section is further amended by insert - 
ing after the seventh paragraph the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is the sense of Congress that in the 
administration of these funds great atten- 
tion and consideration should be given to 
those countries which share the view of the 
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United States on the world crisis and which 
do not, as a result of United States assist- 
ance, divert their own economic resources 
to military or propaganda efforts, supported 
by the Soviet Union or Communist China, 
and directed against the United States or 
against other countries receiving aid under 
this Act.” 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that primary consideration should 
be given to those countries that do not 
divert their own economic resources to 
military or propaganda efforts supported 
by the Soviet Union or Communist China 
which are directed against the United 
States or other friends of the United 
States. Identical provisions, offered by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kreative] were adopted 
in the Senate bill. 

The purpose of the amendment is two- 
fold: 

First, it sets forth that the aim of our 
foreign aid program is to encourage na- 
tions to be peace-loving, respectful of 
freedom and justice, and understanding 
of American ideals. This language 
should be permanently in the policy 
statement of this act to remind ourselves 
and the world that mere independence 
is not all we require—that there are 
other values and principles we cherish 
and we want to have these values under- 
stood and appreciated by those we choose 
to assist. 

Second, the amendment serves as a 
useful warning against nations divert- 
ing their economic resources in military 
adventures aimed at other nations 
participating in this program. Their 
resources should be used for economic 
development—not for Communist-sup- 
ported propaganda and military efforts. 
No nation is individually named but the 
amendment serves a clear warning to all. 

In brief, the amendment provides 
guidelines for the program instead of the 
existing blank check to the Executive 
for discretionary authority. 

Mr. Chairman, the American tax- 
payers are fed up with our granting of 
assistance to nations which use their 
economic resources to buy arms and 
military assistance from the Soviets. 
The amendment is aimed at meeting 
such a situation. It does not tie the 
President’s hands in any way but it does 
set forth that we mean business. 

Under this provision, a recommenda- 
tion of reconsideration of aid to Nasser’s 
Egypt, a flagrant example of abuse and 
misappropriation of our assistance, is 
clearly called for. American aid to 
Egypt may go as high as $200 million this 
year. At the same time Nasser is 
stepping up his propaganda broadcasts 
throughout the Middle East and in par- 
ticular, Africa—stirring up hatred of 
so-called Western imperialism. Also, we 
are shocked to learn recently of Russia’s 
sale of a number of late model super 
Migs to Nasser. This development em- 
phasizes the need of reconsideration of 
our plans for aid to Egypt. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
to elaborate at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, consistent with my 
amendment the statement of policy de- 
fining the objectives of section 102 
stresses that the purpose of American 
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assistance is to promote freedom and 
security in the world. If that is correct, 
I ask how can we aid a country like 
Egypt whose President Nasser has just 
publicly announced warlike plans and 
aggression? In a speech before the 
Egyptian National Congress of Peoples’ 
Forces at Cairo University on July 2, 
Mr. Nasser bragged that his budget for 
military purposes has been vastly in- 
creased. 

The U.S. taxpayer is to finance his 
domestic budget while Egyptian money 
is paid to the Soviet Union for munitions 
of war. 

Mr. Nasser asked, and I quote: 

Why this budget? Because we are pre- 
paring. We are strengthening our air force, 
army, and navy. 


He made it clear that now that the 
Algerian revolution has succeeded, the 
Arab world, led by the armies and Rus- 
sian jets of Nasser’s Egypt, should pre- 
pare for the final attack on Israel. He 
said that the Arab victory in Algeria was 
“the harbinger for the downfall of an- 
other base for imperialism in the Le- 
vant—and I mean Israel.” 

Those were the words of Mr. Nasser 
who is bankrupting his nation, putting 
it in hock, to buy Soviet jet bombers, 
and even the new Soviet Mig 21 jets that 
fire a missile of the Sidewinder type. 

Mr. Nasser is counting on us to pick 
up the tab for his domestic needs while 
he holds forth as the Castro of the Near 
East. Nasser counts on our financing 
of a regime bent on war and aggression 
to relieve its domestic economy so that 
it can buy more jets from Russia and 
pay for more Soviet technicians and 
East German Communist jet pilots. 

It would be interesting to compare 
what Nasser is paying for these mam- 
moth purchases and what we are giv- 
ing Egypt in loans and grants in the 
current and the next fiscal year. Can 
we permit the exploitation of our tax- 
payers for such ridiculously counter- 
productive purposes? This highlights 
the need for such an amendment as I 
am proposing. ; 

I was shocked by the recent news that 
Egypt has received the first 40 of the 
Soviet Union’s hottest jet fighter planes. 
These Mig-21’s fly at 1,200 miles per 
hour, are armed with the deadly Side- 
winder-type. missiles and represent a 
ae threat to the peace of the Near 

ast. 

Nasser has boasted that his new mil- 
itary budget amounts to $350 million, an 
amount approximately equal to the eco- 
nomic aid and loans we propose to make 
available to Egypt. 8 

It seems to me that we must take a 
hard new look at the massive aid pro- 
gram pending for Egypt. Thus the need 
for the proposed amendment is appar- 
ent. The priority in an underdeveloped 
nation like Egypt, if its leadership were 
at all responsible, would be on human 
welfare and peaceful development. I do 
not see how we can in good conscience 
subsidize, however indirectly, the build- 
up of a dangerous war machine, geared to 
the Soviet military establishment. If 
Egypt requires spare parts for its jets, 
tanks, guns, or submarines, it is totally 
dependent on Russian depots and its 
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army training programs are linked to 
camps and bases in the Soviet Union. 
Are we to facilitate the expansion of 
Soviet military supply liaisons with this 
nation? Or are we to serve notice we 
will not tolerate such circumstances? 

There are other countries which might 
be mentioned. No nation is named spe- 
cifically in the amendment. But, the 
purpose of the amendment is to put the 
principles cited here into the policy 
statement of the aid bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment offers 
clear guidelines for our aid program—it 
represents principles that I am certain 
every colleague supports. Therefore, I 
urge that the language of the amend- 
ment be written into the bill so that we 
do not abdicate our legitimate legisla- 
tive concern over our foreign assistance 
program. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wonder if 
the gentleman could enlighten me about 
his reference to the establishment of 
priorities that he contemplates under 
this language. I see no reference to any 
priority. 

Mr. HALPERN. That is an obvious 
inference. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In your 
statement on the amendment you refer 
to the necessity of establishing priorities, 
or giving primary consideration to cer- 
tain countries. 

Mr. HALPERN. No; that is not nec- 
essarily spelled out in the amendment. 
It speaks for itself. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man used some.such expression. The 
other expression the gentleman. used 
was with reference to warning countries. 

Mr. HALPERN. That is exactly right. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The lan- 
guage you advocate does not say that 
under certain circumstances aid will be 
withheld. 

Mr. HALPERN. It is a clear-cut ex- 
pression by Congress as spelled out in 
the declaration of policy, that we con- 
sider the attitude of each country toward 
the United States and its proper utiliza- 
tion of our funds for economic develop- 
ment and not for the diversion of its 
own funds for Soviet-supported propa- 
ganda or military efforts. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then, this 
does not establish elimination of as- 
sistance to certain countries or establish 
priorities? 

Mr. HALPERN. This is a clear guide- 
line—I made clear in my statement, that 
it is an expression of the sense of Con- 
gress. In my extension of remarks I 
will clarify the point that you raised. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
submitted to the committee. We re- 
viewed it, There has been unanimity of 
feeling as to the purpose of the amend- 
ment, and as such I am authorized to 
say that the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. JUDD. We feel that wherever 
there are countries that are alined with 
the United States in this world struggle 
and have the courage to take a position 
to that effect, and other countries are 
lukewarm or even hostile to our posi- 
tions, some priority ought to be given to 
the former. We should concentrate our 
efforts first on assisting those that are 
making the best effort they can with 
their resources for the same general 
purposes as our own. This is merely 
a reaffirmation of what we have always 
had as an objective of the foreign aid 
act, and I see no objection to the amend- 
ment; in fact, there are positive reasons 
for writing it out as our opinion a little 
more clearly than we have heretofore. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman 
is correct. Further I might add that it 
follows the guidelines of a policy that 
President Kennedy was concerned with 
following the Belgrade Conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, since I was unable to 
get any time under the general debate 
limitation, I desire to take this oppor- 
tunity to make reference to some of the 
special programs of the United Nations. 

Members of the House will recall that 
last year, when the appropriation bill was 
before the House for the foreign aid pro- 
gram, I made an effort to limit the con- 
tribution of the United States to any 
special fund to not more than 50 percent 
of the amount to be expended, the theory 
being that if the United States is going 
to contribute more than 50 percent of 
the amount of any fund, it should exer- 
cise complete control over that fund, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice on page 58 of 
the report on this bill the following 
wording: 

(b) Contributions to the United Nations 
expanded program of technical assistance 
and the United Nations special fund for the 
calendar years succeeding 1961 may not ex- 
ceed 40 per centum of the total amount con- 
tributed for such purpose (including as- 
sessed and audited local costs) for each such 
year. 


When I first read that language, I had 
the impression it meant none of the 
contributions could exceed 40 percent. 
Yet, as I pointed out last year, in. the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for the Palestine Refugees, for the year 
before, we had contributed 90 percent of 
the cost of that program while at the 
same time they were using our funds for 
buying surplus commodities, specifically 
wheat, from other countries. When I 
inquired of the Commission operating 
that program as to why they did that, 
representatives of that Commission 
stated that the price of American wheat 
was too high. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Morcan], if the gentleman 
will enumerate some of the programs 
where we are now contributing more 
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than 50 percent of the total cost of such 
programs, and to also indicate that when 
we reach that point in the reading of 
the bill, because I intend to offer an 
amendment to limit the contribution of 
the United States to any special program 
at not more than 50 percent. If the gen- 
tleman does not mind, would the gentle- 
man give me the names of the programs 
in which we do spend more than 50 per- 
cent? I would appreciate having such 
information. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, our contribution 
to the Organization of American States 
is 70 percent. Our contribution to the 
children’s fund—UNICEF—is 44 percent. 
Our contribution to the Palestine Ref- 
ugee Fund is about 70 percent. Those 
are the organizations which our con- 
tribution is over 50 percent as far as I 
can see after a quick review of the mate- 
rial I have with me. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I wonder if 
the distinguished chairman could tell 
me if there has been a reduction in the 
amount of our contribution, say, to the 
United Nations Relief Works Agency 
for the Palestine Refugees? The gentle- 
man said it was 70 percent now. As I 
recall, year before last it was 90 percent. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. There has been 
a reduction. For this fiscal year it 
would be around 70 percent. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Can the 
gentleman tell me—I dislike taking this 
much time—the justification for our con- 
tributing 70 percent to a program over 
which we have no control at all? Is 
that good business? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is a vital part of 
the peacekeeping machinery in that 
area which is of great strategic impor- 
tance to the United States. There are 
only four or five nations that contrib- 
ute to this program. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Permit me 
to ask the gentleman this question: Does 
not the gentleman think that any time 
we contribute 50 percent of the total 
cost of a program, by retaining complete 
control over it we could come more near- 
ly to reaching our objectives and carry- 
ing out the announced purposes of that 
program than we could by contributing 
70 percent and then letting some other 
country dictate how that money is to be 
expended? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think we have 
pretty good control of that program. 
The head of the program has always 
been an American. He is now Mr. Davis 
and before it was Mr. Labouisse, former 
head of the foreign aid program. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The head of 
the program of United Nation’s Relief 
Works Agency was not an American. 
We had one American on it; we had one 
from New Zealand and one from Great 
Britain and we were outvoted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. JONES] 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 16: 

“CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE” 


Mr, HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. s 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: On page 
2, after line 16, insert the following: 

“TITLE I—DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 

“Sec. 102. Section 201 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to general authority with respect to 
development loans, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“*(e) In carrying out this title, the Presi- 
dent shall not allocate, reserve, earmark, 
commit, or otherwise set aside, funds ag- 
gregating in excess of $50,000 for use in any 
country under this title unless (1) an appli- 
cation for such funds has been received for 
use in such country together with sufficient 
information and assurances to indicate rea- 
sonably that the funds will be_used in an 
economically and technically sound manner, 
or (2) the President determines with respect 
to each such allocation, reservation, ear- 
marking, commitment, or set-aside that it is 
in the national interest to use such funds 
pursuant to multilateral plans.“ 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
second amendment to another section of 
the bill that is identical in purport and 
practically identical in language. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered with the amendment just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: On page 
7, after line 9, insert the following: 

“(e) The President shall not allocate, re- 
serve, earmark, commit, or otherwise set 
aside, funds aggregating in excess of $50,000 
for use in any country under this title un- 
less (1) an application for such funds has 
been received for use in such country to- 
gether with sufficient information and as- 
surances to indicate reasonably that the 
funds will be used in an economically and 
technically sound manner, or (2) the Presi- 
dent determines with respect to each such 
allocation, reservation, earmarking, com- 
mitment, or set-aside that it is in the 
national interest to use such funds pursuant 
to multilateral plans.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, 2 years 
ago my subcommittee made a study of 
the operations of the Development Loan 
Fund. One of the principal matters to 
engage our attention in that study was a 
practice which had developed within 
that agency of earmarking, or setting 
aside funds for a particular government, 
subject to the later approval by DLF of 
projects or programs on which these 
funds could be used. We found that 
the so-called earmarking placed the 
Development Loan Fund under extreme- 
ly strong pressure to approve something 
as rapidly as possible, whether the sub- 
ject of the approval had been properly 
planned or not. Once the recipient gov- 
ernment had been led to believe that 
we would give them aid in a certain 
amount, some of them took the view that 
DLF was being merely bureaucratic if it 
scrutinized too closely the use to which 
that aid was to be put. In illustration 
of this, we found that a $37.5 million 
earmark which was made to one country 
led to a situtaion in which DLF found 
it virtually impossible to deal with the 
government on a businesslike basis con- 
cerning particular projects. And in an- 
other country, a $40 million earmark 
placed the DLF Board in the position of 
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trying to evaluate that country’s pro- 
posed projects in terms of whether they 
fitted the earmark, rather than whether 
they benefited that country’s economy. 
In connection with the $37.5 million ear- 
mark which I have just referred to, 
DLF’s loan officer wrote: 

We are rapidly reaching a point in the 
use of the above allocation where the prob- 
lems of the allocation itself constitute 
an obstacle to the orderly processing of 
applications. 


As a result of these findings, the sub- 
committee recommended that the Con- 
gress consider appropriate legislation to 
put an end to the practice of earmark- 
ing,” under whatever name, and this 
the Congress did by writing into the 
DLF authorization in the 1961 program 
language substantially identical to the 
language contained in the two amend- 
ments which I am offering today, one of 
which applies to the DLF and the other 
to the Alliance for Progress. 

One would have thought that the 1961 
action of the Congress would have been 
sufficient to make clear the intent of the 
Congress and that henceforth the prac- 
tice of earmarking or setting aside of 
aid funds in advance of proper planning 
would be discontinued. However, I find 
that this is not the case, and the Agency 
for International Development is now 
doing the same thing under another 
name. Earmarking“ is now known as 
contingent commitment. 

Under the Alliance for Progress alone 
“contingent commitments,” or “ear- 
markings,” have totaled $851 million. 
This, of course, will result in tremendous 
pressures on our aid officials to approve 
projects and programs on which this 
money can be spent. And as these pres- 
sures increase, proper planning and 
orderly administration will decrease. 

This, then, is the problem to which my 
amendments are addressed, and, as I 
have said previously, the language is 
substantially identical to the language 
which prohibited earmarking by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund when that fund 
was a separate agency, and I hope the 
Chairman will accept them. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, this prohibits 
the advance commitment of development 
loan funds unless there is advance no- 
tice how the funds will be used or the 
President determines that it is in the 
national interest to use such funds pur- 
suant to multilateral plans. 

Mr.HARDY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. I remember last year 
when we wrote the Foreign Assistance 
Act this section was omitted because the 
Executive said it was inconsistent when 
the basic emphasis was put on commit- 
ments for the Development Loan Fund. 
The gentleman has stated that his in- 
vestigation has turned up what has 
changed his mind about the bill from 
1961 to the bill this year. 

Mr. HARDY. I have said to the gen- 
tleman they are now using the term 
“contingent commitment.” The gentle- 
man knows just as I do and everybody 
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in this House knows that when the De- 
partment of State or the Agency for In- 
ternational Development announces one 
of these allocations of funds, in the 
eyes of the people in the recipient coun- 
try it constitutes a firm commitment 
binding on the U.S. Government, because 
the people are not told in plain language 
that there is anything contingent about 
the commitment. The problems that 
this creates are manifest, and I trust 
that the amendments I am offering will 
remedy the situation. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman's 
amendment on page 7 applies to the 
Alliance for Progress? 

Mr. HARDY. That is right. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee is familiar with both these 
amendments and has no objection to 
them. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to congratulate the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy] for his always worth- 
while and I may add excellent efforts 
to improve the language and content of 
the foreign aid bills as they come before 
the House year after year. It is not 
simply a question of improvement of the 
language but in the effect of the amend- 
ments which have been adopted. It was 
particularly gratifying to many Mem- 
bers to see our colleague from Virginia 
offer two amendments subsequently ac- 
cepted by the committee including an 
amendment under title I pertaining to 
the Development Loan Fund and an- 
other amendment under title VI con- 
cerning the Alliance for Progress. The 
wording of both amendments were sub- 
stantially the same and are restrictive 
in that they provide that in carrying out 
the provisions of the title relating to 
the Development Loan Fund and also 
the Alliance for Progress: 

The President shall not allocate, reserve, 
earmark, commit, or otherwise set aside, 
funds aggregating in excess of $50,000 for 
use in any country under this title unless 
(1) an application for such funds has been 
recelved for use in such country together 
with sufficient information and assurances 
to indicate reasonably that the funds will 
be used in an economically and technically 
sound manner, or (2) the President deter- 
mines with respect to each such allocation, 
reservation, earmarking, commitment, or 
set-aside that it is in the national interest 
to use such funds pursuant to multilateral 
plans. 


Certainly there can be no question 
about the knowledgeability of the author 
of these amendments after one reads 
the recent report of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations chairmaned by 
Mr. Harpy, which hearings were held in 
March and May 1962 and which were 
followed by a report on June 25, 1962 
entitled “Commingling of the United 
States and Communist Foreign Aid.” It 
seems to us that the wording of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment requiring that an 
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application for all funds over $50,000 
must first be received and show that such 
funds will be used in an economically and 
technically sound manner, spells out one 
of the principal recommendations to the 
Department of State and the Agency for 
International Development as contained 
on page 3 of the June 25 report when it 
was recommended “that foreign aid 
agreements committing the United 
States to dollar expenditures be drawn 
with precision as to objectives and scope, 
with identification of all component 
parts with such specificity as to permit 
reasonably accurate estimates of the 
time and cost factors involved.” 

We believe the amendments are needed 
and will prove to be beneficial and by 
these remarks we associate ourselves with 
this effort and again commend the 
author, the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE tl—DEVELOPMENT GRANTS AND TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION 

Sec. 102. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to development 
grants and technical cooperation, is amended 
as follows: 

„(a) In section 211, which relates to gen- 
eral authority, add a new subsection (c) as 
follows: 

,) Not to exceed $1,000,000 of the funds 
made available for the purposes of this sec- 
tion in any fiscal year may be used for pro- 
grams designed to promote the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy outside the United States 
and such programs may be carried out only 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
section.’ 

“(b) In section 212, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out ‘1962’ and ‘$380,000,- 
000’ and substitute ‘1963’ and ‘$300,000,000’, 
respectively, 

“(c) Strike out section 213, which relates 
to atoms for peace.” 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, some 15 years ago the Federal 
Government initiated a program of for- 
eign aid assistance. The announced 
purpose of this program was to win 
friends and allies for the United States 
and, at the same time, make commu- 
nism unwelcome wherever it might in- 
trude. During this period the United 
States, through the taxpayers, has dis- 
tributed to every corner of the globe— 
to the friendly, the unfriendly and the 
indifferent—over $100 billion in the form 
of foreign aid assistance. Yet, this ex- 
penditure, except in rare instances, has 
not strengthened our position in the 
great struggle between freedom and 
slavery. 

Communism has experienced its great- 
est growth during the life of the foreign 
aid program, While our country has 
been handing out billions of dollars to 
court the friendship and stiffen the 
backbone of the world, communism has 
been gobbling up one country after an- 
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other, and even Cuba, just 90 miles south 
of the Florida coast. Communism is 
also making inroads in Laos, the United 
Arab Republic, Iraq, Iran, Cambodia, 
Moroceo, Ghana, Guinea. and a number 
of recently created, halfsavage coun- 
tries on the continents of Asia and 
Africa. 

I have stated and repeated, again and 
again, on the floor of the House, at 
home and elsewhere, that I do not be- 
lieve money will buy friendship. I feel 
that no person, or country, should have 
to be bribed to resist communism. You 
cannot buy friendship. You cannot buy 
loyalty. You cannot buy courage. Mr. 
Speaker, I would therefore like to again 
repeat my position that if we continue 
to pour our tax dollars down the drain 
we can destroy our own economy and 
make the free world easy prey to com- 
munism. 

It is timely at this time when the 
House has under consideration H.R. 
11921, the foreign aid authorization bill, 
for all freedom-loving Americans to 
voice their views regarding foreign aid 
and communism, I would like to insert 
herewith a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from the American Legion Auxili- 
ary of Waldo M. Slaton Post No. 140 in 
Atlanta, which reads as follows: 

Hon. JAMES Davis, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wish to go on record as opposing all 
foreign aid to Communist and communistic 
dominated countries. 

AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, WALDO M. 
SLATON Post 140. 


Mr. Chairman, I am in accord with the 
views expressed in this telegram. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE N- INVESTMENT GUARANTIES 


Sec. 103. Title III of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend section 221(b), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

“(1) In paragraph (1) strike out ‘$1,000,- 
000,000" in the proviso and substitute 
81.300, 000,000“. 

(2) In paragraph (2) strike out ‘of not to 
exceed 75 per centum of any investment’ and 
substitute ‘in whole or in part of any loan in- 
vestment for housing projects or assuring 
against loss of not to exceed 75 per centum 
of any other investment,’, and strike out 
*$90,000,000’ in the third proviso and sub- 
stitute ‘$180,000,000". 

“(b) Amend section 222, which relates to 
general provisions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (d) insert ‘, and out 
of funds made available pursuant to this 
title’ before the period. 

“(2) Add the following new subsection 
(f): 
“'(f) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use begin- 
ning in the fiscal year 1963 to carry out the 
purposes of this title not to exceed $100,000,- 
000 which shall remain available until ex- 
pended.’ ; 

(e) Amend section 224, which relates 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, as follows: 

*(1), In subsection (b) strike out $10,000,- 
000° in the second sentence and substitute 
*$60,000,000". 

“(2) In subsection (e) strike out and (e) 
and substitute (e), and (f)’.” 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 


July 11 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. SANTANGELO: 


On page 4, after line 9, insert the following: 
“(3) Add the following new subsection 


(g): 

g) All income derived from any in- 
vestment in a foreign country which is 
guaranteed by the Federal Government in 
whole or in part under this title and which 
is made by a corporation or trust exempt 
from taxation under section 501 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, shall be sub- 
ject to Federal income taxes notwithstand- 
ing that section, in the same manner and to 
the same degree as if received by any non- 
exempt corporation.“ 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
serves the point of order. r 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SANTANGELO] is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment would subject income 
from investments in foreign countries to 
taxation when our Government guaran- 
tees the lender in whole or in part against 
loss. This subjects foreign investment 
income to taxation, but does not take 
away their tax exempt status in the 
United States as to other investments. 
The ordinary American taxpayer should 
not be called upon to assume the burden 
of meeting the governmental expenses of 
paying the taxes when certain favored 
groups are exempt from taxes on their 
income and their investments are guar- 
anteed. 

Who most likely will make these in- 
vestment loans in foreign countries, if 
this bill is passed and succeeds? The 
groups making these mortgage loans or 
other type loans will be the money 
lenders—the banks, the insurance com- 
panies, the various pension trusts and 
the foundations. The income of the 
banks and the insurance companies are 
subject to taxation, but the income of 
the foundations and trusts are not sub- 
ject to taxation. 

It seems to me unfair, unwise, and un- 
just that a foundation like Rockefeller 
Foundation, Inc., with its portfolio of 
over $647,694,858, or the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund, with assets of over $53 
million, will have the right to place a $5 
million mortgage in Venezuela or in any 
other South American country and have 
their mortgage loan guaranteed 100 per- 
cent by John Q. Public and that the in- 
come derived from this mortgage-loan 
investment shall be tax exempt. 

It seems unfair that the Ford Founda- 
tion should use any of its $3,316 million 
of assets to make a mortgage loan in a 
South American or Latin American 
country, which loan is guaranteed 100 
percent by the American public, and that 
the income from such investments 
should be exempt from taxation. If such 
investments were not guaranteed in 
whole or in part by the American Goy- 
ernment and the American people, then 
some merit would exist for continuing 
their exemptions to carry out their 
charitable works. But it is wrong for 
the American public to guarantee an in- 
vestment against all risk and that the 
income should not be subject to tax to 
carry out the many programs of foreign 
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assistance which our country has em- 
barked upon. The same arguments ap- 
ply to pension trusts and other founda- 
tions which enjoy the same tax-exempt 
status, 

The American taxpayer has supported 
foreign assistance programs, but I think 
the American public is unwilling that 
loans in foreign countries should enjoy 
tax exemptions as well as 100-percent 
guarantees. I trust that my amendment 
will pass. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment that it is not germane to the 
bill, that it falls within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I do, Mr. Chair- 

man. 
Mr. Chairman, while this bill is a for- 
eign-aid bill, certainly section 103 refers 
to the fiscal provisions and indicates the 
direction, the trend in which interest 
from investment loans shall be redi- 
rected. It indicates that the interest on 
loan repayments can be reused for the 
purpose of additional loans or recurring 
loans. 

While this bill is an authorization for 
foreign assistance, it contains certain 
provisions which are fiscal in nature and 
which are within the jurisdiction, I 
think, of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. My amendment, while it has some 
facets and some aspects of the internal 
revenue laws which are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I think it falls within the 
purview of this legislation, and I think 
the point of order is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO] of- 
fers an amendment, to which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN] 
makes the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill H.R. 
11921. 

The Chair has had an opportunity to 
examine the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. The gen- 
tleman’s amendment refers to taxation 
of certain income developed from loans 
guaranteed under the provisions of the 
bill. 

Taxation of income is not within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and it is not within the 
purview of the bill presently before the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Chair, therefore, is constrained 
to sustain the point of. order made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
8, strike out lines 17 and 18. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, when 
the annual multibillion-dollar foreign 
handout bill comes before the House, 
you hear more apologists speak in be- 
half of it, trying to alibi its shortcom- 
ings, waste, corruption, and worse—you 
hear more of this than on any other bill 
that comes before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This has been true through 
the years, and I wonder if I could get 
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from the chairman of the committee 
and the spokesman on the minority side, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] to provide short statements as 
to the objective of this program. I do 
not understand what you propose to ac- 
complish with the continuation of this 
foreign handout program. What is it 
you seek to do with these billions that 
you want to spend? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will make my an- 
swer very short: We are just trying to 
hold our own in the cold war we are 
fighting. That is it, very, very simply. 

Mr. JUDD. Would the gentleman 
care to have my answer at this point? 

Mr. GROSS. I would welcome the 
gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. JUDD. It is very simple: We are 
trying to strengthen and increase the 
capacity of free countries to maintain 
their independence against strong, deter- 
mined, and well-organized threats from 
without and within. 

Mr. GROSS. From the Communists, 
that is? 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. To the ex- 
tent that the Communist conspiracy is 
not able to get control of the manpower, 
land, and resources of free countries 
around the world; we are thwarting the 
Communists drive toward domination of 
the world, including ourselves. Free 
countries want to defend their freedom; 
we want to help them become strong 
enough to defend their freedom. That 
is good for them; that is good for us. 

Mr. GROSS. This is all very inter- 
esting because my good friend and 
cousin, the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. Jupp] made a speech I want to 
refer to. 

In February of this year he made a 
speech in St. Louis in which he said: 

The United States in its contest with Rus- 
sia must wake up to the fact it is already 
fighting world war III. 


We have spent $100 billion on foreign 
giveaways and we are now in a war with 
the Russians. What are we doing with 
this $11 billion program this year, if we 
are right now in the war? It has failed, 
the gentleman is saying in effect, this 
program on which we have already spent 
$100 billion, yet he supports the spending 
of another $11 billion of our tax dol- 
lars in this fiscal year. 

Mr. JUDD. I did not say it has failed. 
I think it has succeeded extraordinarily 
well, considering the magnitude of the 
problems that it has had to deal with 
around the world. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
read his speech in the St. Louis paper, 
he does not say that. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not know what the 
paper said. I have frequently said we 
are in world war III. Thus far it has 
been fought with economic, political, 
propaganda, and subversionary meas- 
ures. I want us to win that kind of 
war, so perhaps we will not have to 
fight an atomic war. There have been 
failures in the foreign aid program, but 
the program has not failed; it has suc- 
ceeded in its major objective of helping 
countries to become better able to main- 
tain their full independence. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I am astounded, as 
is the gentleman from Iowa, with refer- 
ence to the apologies that have been 
made. I have listened to the same 
speeches for 20 years. They do not 
change much at all. But I was ab- 
solutely shocked at the perversion of 
history and truth. I actually heard the 
amazing statement made today that 
Tito was a friend of the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters. If there ever was a per- 
version of a historical fact, that is it. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement and I agree with him 
completely. 

Mr. Chairman, to get to the amend- 
ment I have offered, I see no reason, 
after spending $100 billion in foreign 
aid programs since the end of World War 
II, why we should spend any more 
money. We have been told it was for 
the purpose of establishing a climate 
favorable to American investment in for- 
eign countries. There is now a ceiling 
of a billion dollars on guarantees to 
American investors going overseas. 
Now you want to raise that another $300 
million. What has happened to the ex- 
penditure of this huge amount of money 
that requires you to raise the ceiling an- 
other $300 million on the guarantee pro- 
gram? How in the world can you de- 
fend raising this ceiling in view of the 
expenditures that have already been 
made? This is the best evidence of the 
utter failure of the so-called foreign aid 
programs. I am opposed to making 
American taxpayers responsible for an- 
other $300 million dollars and I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, Chairman, this is one section of 
the program that has no shortcomings. 
There has been no waste and no in- 
efficiency. It has been an extremely 
sensible phase of the program. There 
have been but two losses, and these have 
not been fully determined, one of $600 
and another for approximately $9,000. 
In return for this the U.S. Government 
has received in premiums from these 
private concerns over $9 million, which 
has come back into the Treasury of the 
United States and is used as a reserve. 

This has been a successful program. 
The reason for the increase results from 
a great number of private industries 
and concerns that have invested private 
capital in the development in these coun- 
tries. The more private industrial de- 
velopment that these countries obtain 
inversely will be the amount of public 
aid necessary. This has been a success- 
ful program. This has been the reason 
for it as more people have been taking 
advantage of it. It has earned the 
United States money rather than cost 
the United States money. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are items in this 
foreign-aid bill for which it is difficult 
to find any possible justification. A 
striking example is the $7 million which 
is going to Ghana for beginning the 
construction of a great power-producing 
dam on the Volta River. While this 
amount is small, its approval is merely a 
foot in the door and the project will cost 
many times this amount before the dam 
and powerplant are finished. 

Ghana perhaps has less need for this 
help than any country in north or cen- 
tral Africa. While still a British colony 
Ghana became very wealthy, for an 
African state. The chocolate industry 
was very successfully developed during 
those years and when Ghana became in- 
dependent there was a billion dollars in 
the treasury with practically no indebt- 
edness. 

Nkrumah, the leader in Ghana, be- 
came hostile toward the West and close- 
ly allied himself with the Communists. 
Nkrumah was the principal African 
leader against the United States at the 
Belgrade Conference. Freedom has all 
but disappeared from Ghana under 
Nkrumah, and the papers are filled with 
attacks on the United States and praise 
for Russia. 

Many will say that the people of 
Ghana are friendly toward the United 
States; that is true. Nevertheless, to 
assist Nkrumah would give him great 
prestige and would strengthen him in 
maintaining an iron hand over the lives 
and freedom of his own people, as well 
as encourage the other countries of 
Africa to be enemies of the West. 

The result of the construction of this 
great Volta Dam would not only increase 
the strength and prestige of the Commu- 
nists but would injure America and the 
West. Power from the dam will be used 
to produce aluminum in great quantities. 
There is today a surplus of aluminum 
throughout the world, and American 
aluminum manufacturers who employ 
American workers are being forced to 
curtail operations. Today the United 
States has stockpiled many times the 
aluminum that we need. By the 
exportation of aluminum, Russia 
and her satellites have greatly damaged 
the aluminum markets of the free world 
and enhanced their own. Only the 
naive would doubt that the aluminum 
produced by the power of this dam, re- 
gardless of who may technically own 
the aluminum factory, will contribute to 
the Communist ability to destroy the 
aluminum industry of the free world. 

Furnishing money to build the Volta 
Dam will strengthen the position of our 
Communist enemy, Nkrumah; it will in- 
jure our friends in Africa; it will assist 
the Communist world in injuring the 
free economy of the West. Briefly put, 
furnishing this money would follow a 
pattern which we in America are devel- 
oping. In trying to make friends of our 
enemies, we make enemies of our friends. 
Such a philosophy has never succeeded 
in helping the country which followed it, 
but apparently we naively believe that 
such can be accomplished by helping the 
Communist leader, Nkrumah. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If I am correct, 
Nkrumah identifies himself publicly as a 
Marxist: Can the gentleman confirm 
that, based upon his visits to Ghana and 
elsewhere last year? 


Mr. BRAY. There is no question but 


what that is the case. He takes pride in 
it, and has been one of the leaders 
against America and the free world, in 
Africa, and every place he has ever 
visited. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It is my under- 
standing that the old French Congo cap- 
ital of Brazzaville, generally on the west 
side of the Congo River, a country much 
friendlier than Ghana, is also interested 
in building a project similar to the Volta 
project. 

Mr. BRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentle- 
man comment with reference to this pro- 
posal for the Congo by way of amplifica- 
tion of the administration plan to go 
ahead with the Volta River project in 
Ghana? 

Mr. BRAY. I firmly believe if we go 
ahead with the Volta-Ghana project, we 
will tend to alienate every country 
friendly to us in Africa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Nkrumah appeared on a 
nationwide television broadcast in Wash- 
ington, when he was here 2 or 3 years 
ago. He was asked the direct question 
as to his political philosophy, and his 
boastful answer was that he is a Marxist- 
Socialist. 

Mr. BRAY. I do not think there is any 
question about that. In addition to that, 
if we help Nkrumah in this matter, it will 
injure the people of Ghana of having a 
chance to really have a free country. 
These people of Ghana are friendly to 
the United States, and I frankly believe 
that one of the worst things we can do 
to these freedom-loving people of Ghana 
would be to go ahead with this project. 
We have countries in Africa, friendly to 
us that need help much more than 
Ghana. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. To arrive at the for- 
mula how this foreign aid is handed out, 
if he were really a friend of the United 
States of America, instead of denouncing 
it, do you think he would get the money 
for the dam? 

Mr. BRAY. Idonot care to try to an- 
swer that. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr, BRUCE. Is it not also true that 
Nkrumah has shown through his hiring 
of convicted spy Alan Nunn May where 
his allegiance lies? 

Mr. BRAY. I do not believe there is 
any doubt about it, but that Nkrumah is 
a Marxist all the way through. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me in this 
deliberation, as in so many, we are giving 
evidence of being obsessed with the il- 
lusion that we can achieve salvation by 
spending. I submit that cash is no sub- 
stitute for courage and resoluteness. In 
that conjunction I point out that in his 
propaganda tirade before the so-called 
World Congress on Disarmament and 
Peace in Moscow yesterday, Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev has once more added 
proof to the statement of a prominent 
English ‘authority on communism that 
the Communists have deliberately de- 
cided “to harness the fear of war instead 
of war itself to the Communist cause.” 

And he has given a new timeliness to 
the warning voiced some months ago by 
the distinguished columnist, Roscoe 
Drummond: 

Fear of war has almost continuously 
paralyzed Western policy [since the end of 
World War I] but fear of war has not 
paralyzed Communist policy. 

If we continue to be afraid of nuclear 
war while the Soviets are not afraid of nu- 
clear war, we are going to end up losing 
diplomatically what we fear to lose in a 
nuclear war. If we keep stepping back from 
the Moscow-created brink every time Mr. 
Khrushchev says: “Give us a little some- 
thing more or you will get yourselves de- 
stroyed by war,” we will keep on losing the 
cold war and getting nearer to actual war. 


Khrushchev’s latest pronouncement 
boils down to two simple propositions— 
or more accurately, ultimatums: 

First. Settle the Berlin issue on 
Khrushchev’s terms or risk nuclear holo- 
caust. 

Second. Accept Soviet disarmament 
proposals with a blind faith that 
Khrushchev thereafter will agree to 
Western-proposed controls. 

Does Khrushchey think we are idiots? 

Does Khrushchev suppose for a mo- 
ment that nuclear blackmail is the basis 
for good faith negotiations? 

What fears of his own Russian people 
is Khrushchey seeking to hide behind his 
professed fears of Germany? 

What internal weaknesses and difficul- 
ties within Soviet Russia does he seek to 
conceal through his campaign of bluff, 
bluster, bunkum, and blackmail? 

Never was it more imperative that 
American leadership meet this campaign 
of intimidation with resolute firmness. 

Never was it more imperative that we 
clearly and sharply differentiate between 
that which money and so-called aid can 
buy and that which only resoluteness 
and firmness can save. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fascett: On 
page 4, strike out lines 6 through 9 and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President such amounts, 
to remain available until expended, as may 
be necessary from time to time to carry out 
the purposes of this title.” 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with the authorization 
for reserves in the investment guarantee 
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section of this program. We have al- 
ready heard that this section is a very 
fine part of our program, and imple- 
ments one of the major aspects of it by 
aiding the private sector of assistance 
to foreign countries. It has worked ad- 
mirably well. 

Under the law we are required to carry 
reserves for the guarantees issued. We 
have just recently acted on an amend- 
ment dealing with the ceiling on the 
fund; that is, the face amount of the 
guarantees which can be issued under 
each type of risk identified in the bill. 
The bill seeks to put a $100 million ceil- 
ing on the amount of the reserve required 
by law. Therefore, in my judgment, it 
is very poor business for us to put an 
authorization limit on the amount of the 
reserves which are required and which 
would be fixed practically automatically 
by the amount of the face of the guar- 
antees which we do limit by committee 
action. 

We have a check in our committee 
in this fashion and there is the further 
check that all reserves would have to 
actually be appropriated and be sub- 
ject to the appropriation process. The 
purpose of the amendment simply is to 
provide the authorization for the appro- 
priation of the needed reserves to back 
up the guarantees which we authorize. 
I believe it makes for simplicity; it makes 
for better legislative process; it makes 
for better control; and it would eliminate 
a problem before our committee which 
we really should not have. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I still do not understand 
exactly what the gentleman is attempt - 
ing to do. Is the gentleman attempting 
to take off the ceiling of $100 million? 

Mr. FASCELL. As I have explained 
before, I thought—I will be very happy 
to do it again—this deals with the ceil- 
ing on the reserves which are required by 
law to back up the guarantees which are 
authorized by the legislation. By legis- 
lative action we fixed a total amount of 
the guarantees which may be issued. 
The gentleman from Iowa just offered an 
amendment to reduce by 8300 million the 
amount of guarantees which could be 
issued in the specific risk investment 
guarantees section. That amendment 
was defeated. That means, therefore, 
that with the adoption of this bill we 
could issue up to $1.3 billion in the spe- 
cific risk guarantees section. By law we 
are required to carry reserves for that 
purpose. 

The section my amendment deals with 
has to do with the amount of reserves. 
There is no point in fixing a limitation on 
the authorization for the amount of the 
reserves; this is controlled by the limita- 
tion on the face amount of the guaran- 
tees. So my amendment simply author- 
izes the reserves which are now required 
without placing a dollar limitation on 
the authorization of such reserves. 

In other words, it cannot cost any 
more money than that which is already 
authorized, because you control it by the 
face amount which you authorize in the 
guarantee. It simply means that the 
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Appropriations Committee will have to 
determine for themselves the proper 
amount of the reserves for the guar- 
antees. 

Mr. GROSS. We are now guarantee- 
ing against civil strife, insurrection, con- 
vertibility of currency, war damage, con- 
fiscation or expropriation—what else? 

Mr. FASCELL. I would simply say 
that we are not expanding the guarantee 
of risks. We are just guaranteeing that 
which the law now authorizes. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
we are doing all of those things, are we 
not? 

Mr. FASCELL. We are guaranteeing 
in the present law 

Mr. GROSS. And I guess more. 

Mr. FASCELL. We are guaranteeing 
those specific risks which are outlined 
in the law. We are not changing that in 
any respect. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any idea what a businessman in the 
United States would have to pay to 
Lloyds of London as a premium on a 
guarantee against war damage, in this 
country? 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not have the 
slightest idea, but if he could get the 
benefits that he would get under this 
program, and if our country could get 
the benefits which it gets under this pro- 
gram, whatever the cost, it would be 
worthwhile. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
suggest that the businessmen or the in- 
dustrialists of this country have this 
same program? 

Mr. FASCELL. I would say that 
under FHA we have a similar type 
guarantee, and I am very happy that we 
do. I think it is a wonderful thing. If 
the businessmen of this country could 
pool their resources or agree to under- 
write these kinds of risks, I think it 
would be wonderful. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not know that un- 
der the FHA we were guaranteeing them 
against war risk or convertibility of cur- 
rency. 

Mr. FASCELL. Of course not. 

Mr. GROSS. We are going to have 
a devaluation of the dollar if we do not 
stop this foolish business that we have 
before us today, this nonsense of a give- 
away program. We will have a devalua- 
tion of the dollar which is going to mean 
very much the same thing that the busi- 
nessman runs into in a foreign country 
with respect to convertibility of cur- 
rency. 

Mr. FASCELL, I am not sure that I 
agree with the gentleman from Iowa but 
I would simply say this: The amend- 
ment before the committee at this time 
does not deal with that. The section 
we are dealing with is one of the best 
in the whole program. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time sim- 
ply to say to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Fascetu] that this did not come 
before the committee during the markup 
of the bill. 

Mr. FASCELL. That is true. One of 
the reasons is that the calculation of 
the amount of the reserve fund was not 
properly made. I am sorry I did not 
catch it myself, but I think it is obviously 
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based on the amount of reserves we are 
required to carry for the amount of guar- 
antees now in the program. The pro- 
vision in the bill would have the effect 
of stopping this fine program. I agree 
with the chairman we did not catch this 
in the committee, but I think this is a 
very necessary amendment if we want 
this investment guarantee program to 
continue, which we have already author- 
ized. By law we are required to carry a 
reserve. My amendment simply pro- 
vides the authorization by which the 
Appropriations Committee can fix the 
amount of the reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to correct the gentleman from 
Iowa. We are not insuring against loss 
from civil'strife. The gentleman knows 
the House voted that down in the two 
previous Congresses and that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from Illinois were in complete agreement 
that the inclusion of coverage for losses 
resulting from civil strife would be ruin- 
ous to the entire insurance program. We 
have not opened our insurance program 
to civil strife. 

Mr. GROSS. You insure against in- 
surrection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The word 
“insurrection” has been used, but I wish 
to make it clear that it was not the leg- 
islative intent that insurrection should 
include “civil strife.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—SURVEYS OF INVESTMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 

Sec. 104. Section 232 of the Foreign As- 
Sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to surveys of investment opportuni- 
ties, is amended by striking out “1962” and 
“$5,000,000” and substituting “1963” and 
“$1,500,000”, respectively. 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Sec. 105. Chapter 2 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to development assistance, is amended 
Me adding at the end a new title VI, as 

Ows: 


“TITLE VI—ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


“Sec..251. GENERAL AUTHORITY.— (a) It is 
the sense of the Congress that the historic, 
economic, political, and geographic relation- 
ships among the American peoples and Re- 
publics are unique and of special significance 
and that the Alliance for Progress offers great 
hope for the advancement of the welfare of 
the peoples of the Americas and the strength- 

of the relationships among them. It 
is further the sense of Congress that vigorous 
measures by the countries and areas of Latin 
America to mobilize their own resources for 
economic development and to adopt reform 
measures to spread the benefits of economic 
progress among the people are essential to 
the success of the Alliance for Progress and 
to continued significant United States as- 
sistance thereunder. The President is 
authorized to furnish assistance on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine 
in order to promote the economic develop- 
ment of countries and areas in Latin 
America. 

(b) Assistance furnished under this title 
shall be directed toward the development of 
human as well as economic resources. In 
furnishing assistance under this title, the 
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President shall take into account (1) the 
principles of the Act of Bogotá and the Char- 
ter of Punta del Este and, in particular, the 
extent to which the recipient country or 
area is showing a responsiveness to the vital 
economic, political, and social concerns of 
its people and demonstrating a clear determi- 
nation to take effective self-help measures; 
(2) the economic and technical soundness 
of the activity to be financed; (3) the con- 
sistency of the activity with, and its relation- 
ship to, other development activities being 
undertaken or planned, and its contribution 
to realizable long-range objectives; and (4) 
the possible effects upon the United States 
economy, with special reference to areas of 
substantial labor surplus, of the assistance 
involyed. In making loans under this title 
from funds which are required to be used for 
loans payable as to principal and interest in 
United States dollars, the President shall 
take into account, in addition to the consid- 
erations named in the preceding sentence, 
whether financing could be obtained in 
whole or in part from other free world 
sources on reasonable terms. The provisions 
of sections 201(d), 202(b), 202(c), and 204 
shall be applicable to such loans, and they 
shall be made only upon a finding of reason- 
able prospects of repayment. 

“(c) The authority of section 614(a) may 
not be used to waive the requirements of 
this title with respect to funds made avail- 
able for this title which are required to be 
used for loans payable as to principal and 
interest in United States dollars, and the 
authority of section 610 may be used to 
transfer such funds only to funds made 
available for title I of chapter 2 of part I. 

„d) In order to carry out the policies of 
this Act and the purpose of this title, the 
President shall, when requested by a friendly 
country and when appropriate, assist in fos- 
tering measures of agrarian reform, includ- 
ing colonization and redistribution of land, 
with a view to insuring a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the ownership of 
land, 


“Sec, 252. AUTHORIZATION.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the purposes of this title, in 
addition to other funds available for such 
purposes, for use beginning in each of the 
fiscal years 1963 through 1966, not to exceed 
$600,000,000 for each such fiscal year which 
sums are authorized to remain ayailable 
until expended and which, except for not to 
exceed $100,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to this section for use beginning 
in fiscal year 1963, shall be available only 
for loans payable as to principal and interest 
in United States dollars. In presenting re- 
quests to the Congress for authorizations for 
appropriations for fiscal years 1964 through 
1966 to carry out other programs under this 
Act, the President shall also present the pro- 
gram proposed to be carried out from funds 
appropriated pursuant to the authorization 
contained in this section for the respective 


year. 

“Sec, 253. FISCAL Provisrons.—All receipts 
in United States dollars from loans made un- 
der this title and from loans made for the 
benefit of countries and areas of Latin 
America under title I of chapter 2 of part I 
of this Act, notwithstanding section 203, 
shall be available for use for loans payable 
as to principal and interest in United States 
dollars in furtherance of the purposes of 
. Such receipts and other funds 
made available under this title for use for 
the purposes of this title shall remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
5, strike all of lines 17 through 20. 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
make this very brief. The amendment 
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would strike out the language on page 5 
which reads as follows: 

The President is authorized to furnish as- 
sistance on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine in order to promote the eco- 
nomic development of countries and areas in 
Latin America. 


“On such terms and conditions as he 
may determine“ —it is impossible to 
write a broader grant or delegation 
of power to any Chief Executive than is 
contained in that language. I am op- 
posed to the continual grants of power 
by Congress to the Chief Executive. I 
say to you the Congress ought to retain 
its powers. It certainly ought to direct 
the expenditure of the billions of dollars 
it levies from the citizens of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, this is the same lan- 
guage that is to be found in existing law, 
in the development grant section. This 
provision merely applies it to the Alli- 
ance for Progress. On page 6 of the bill, 
the gentleman will see the conditions 
laid down which direct the President in 
his providing economic assistance to the 
countries in Latin America. This lan- 
guage, as I said, is already incorporated 
in the 1961 act with respect to other 
type economic aid. It is not new 
language. It has been included in the 
provisions governing the Development 
Loan Fund since 1956. It is very vital to 
the successful operation of the Alliance 
for Progress program, and I ask that the 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PELLY: On page 
8, strike out lines 1 through 9, inclusive. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would prevent the use of 
receipts from loans under the Alliance 
for Progress without further action by 
the Congress. The section, as now 
drawn, according to the committee re- 
port on page 17, provides that all 
receipts from loans made in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, including those hereto- 
fore made under the Development Loan 
Fund in those countries, shall be avail- 
able in the future for reuse—reloan— 
without further appropriation. While it 
is true that this is the same arrange- 
ment as now exists in the law for the 
Development Loan Fund worldwide, it 
nevertheless short circuits the regular 
annual appropriation process and thus 
removes from required annual scrutiny 
the needs of the program from year to 
year as conditions change. It is a fur- 
ther abdication by the Congress over ex- 
penditures from the Treasury. It is a 
form of backdoor financing. If the Al- 
liance for Progress program must come 
to Congress annually for the $600 million 
appropriation authorized in the bill, then 
certainly it could, and should, also be re- 
quired to present its case for the further 
use of any repayments from Latin Amer- 
ican loans. 
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The provision would normally be sub- 
ject to a point of order but that has 
been waived under the provisions of the 
rule under which the bill is being con- 
sidered. 

According to the committee report on 
page 17, at a recent date, some $333 mil- 
lion could eventually become available 
for further loans under the provisions 
of this section. 

Why this $333 million of back-door 
spending? Why not a regular appro- 
priation, with a yearly review—along 
with a request such as is provided for 
the $600 million in this bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Only last year we had 
quite a fight in the House over back- 
door financing, did we not? 

Mr. PELLY. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that I think the House 
did a very effective job in cutting out a 
lot of back-door financing. 

Mr. GROSS. By this same agency. 

Mr. PELLY. By this same agency. It 
was on a larger scale, I believe, but the 
fact, however, is the same. 

Mr. GROSS. This proposal in effect is 
another back-door financing operation. 
Where are the voices that were raised 
last year against back-door financing? 

Mr. PELLY. I hope that the gentle- 
man will let me say that the voices will 
be right here today. We can just strike 
out this back-door financing provision 
in the bill right now. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope so, too. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the principle is not the 
same as we voted on a year ago on the 
matter of long-range financing. This 
involves no new money whatsoever. The 
moneys involved in this provision are 
moneys that have already been author- 
ized and appropriated. 

Section 203, fiscal provisions, reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 203. FISCAL Provisions.—All receipts 
from loans made under and in accordance 
with this title shall be available for use for 
the purposes of this title. Such receipts and 
other funds made available under this title 
for use for the purposes of this title shall 
remain available until expended. 


This is in existing law. This provi- 
sion merely allows the revolving fund 
to receive the income that will be paid 
back from Latin American nations under 
the Alliance for Progress to be put in 
the revolving fund of the Alliance for 
Progress rather than being repayable to 
the Development Loan Fund. 

I ask for the defeat of the ‘amendment. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing the fi- 
nancing of these loans, let it be un- 
derstood that loan money as well as 
appropriated money is a drain on our 
gold reserves. Let nobody make a mis- 
take that foreign aid is not a most power- 
ful cause of inflationary pressures. 
Many people are aware that most foreign 
aid money is spent here in America and 
they think that because it is spent here 
there is no drain on our gold reserve 
and that it is not inflationary. 
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On both counts they are mistaken. 
Although the money is spent here, the 
goods and services are shipped over- 
seas without any dollar return. Thus 
it positively is a severe drain on our gold 
reserve and also a heavy inflationary 
measure. 

This is so because when the goods and 
services are shipped overseas without 
dollars returning, the supply of goods 
and services in the United States is 
severely decreased without any corre- 
sponding decrease in the demand for 
goods. 

If that does not increase the infla- 
tionary pressure, I do not know what 
Will. 
Inflation is the cruelest form of taxa- 
tion. It is felt by the worker and peo- 
ple from all income groups. The dis- 
tressing thing about this inflationary 
pressure is that it will hurt fixed in- 
come groups most cruelly in that they 
have no means of retaliating. 

I cannot condone the double taxation 
that will ensue if this measure passes, 
All groups are faced with direct taxa- 
tion, but a second tax, brought about 
by inflation, is a tax on the cost of liv- 
ing and must be avoided. 

The New York Herald Tribune of Sun- 
day, June 24, in part states: 

European central banks have set a dead- 
line of December 31 as the point at which 
they will no longer add to their holdings 
in dollars, apparently after deciding this 
was the maximum amount of time they 
would allow the American Government to 
improve its economic affairs. 


The Herald Tribune went on and said: 

This, the Herald Tribune learned authori- 
tatively, was the real reason why Walter 
Heller, Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, was dispatched to Eu- 
rope to talk behind closed doors. 

Rumors have been rife in European cap- 
itals for the last 6 months that devaluation 
of the dollar is inevitable. 


Mr. Chairman, these are things that 
we are facing—it is real irresponsible 
nonsense—regardless of amount of dis- 
tress of the dollar abroad: 

First. The administration's decision to 
step up deficit spending. 

Second. Its failure to announce the 
recent gold losses and the replacement 
of gold lost from the Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund. 

Third. Canada has been in a bad posi- 
tion, but not nearly as desperate as ours. 

Fourth. The United States loaned $285 
million to India at three-fourths of 1 
percent interest. 

Fifth. There is the general fear that 
Congress will support the President's 
demand for $4.6 billion of foreign aid for 
fiscal year 1963, an action that could re- 
sult in the collapse of our economy. 

It certainly is necessary for the Con- 
gress to drastically reduce the $4.6 bil- 
lion foreign aid appropriation. The 
fiscal 1963 budget must be balanced. 
This action should satisfy the European 
holders of some $23 billion of short-term 
credits redeemable in our gold. 

I oppose the fiscal irresponsibility of 
this bill and I oppose the bill in its en- 
tirety. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee 
to find out whether or not I understand 
the effect of the amendment offered by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty]. 

By striking the first nine lines on page 
8, it is my understanding that we would 
be removing a limitation upon the back- 
door spending activities of use receipts 
by the Development Loan Fund from re- 
payments of loans. 

It seems to be agreed that there is 
now authority for worldwide relending 
of receipts from repayment of develop- 
ment loans. 

The provision on page 8 says that the 
receipts which are returned from loans 
made in Latin American countries should 
be used only for further relending in 
Latin America, that we cannot take $333 
million received from loans made in 
Latin America, for instance, and lend it 
all to India. 

If we remove this language from the 
bill, then there will be completely unre- 
stricted authority in the Development 
Loan Fund so that the receipts from re- 
payment of loans to Latin American 
countries need not be relent to Latin 
American countries but can be used any- 
where else in the world. 

By this amendment we would actually 
enlarge rather than limit the back-door 
spending authorized in existing law. 

Now, if my colleague from Washing- 
ton had offered an amendment to delete 
from existing law the back-door spend- 
ing authority, I would have been happy 
to support it. But, it seems to me to 
adopt his amendment would be to en- 
large their authority rather than restrict 
it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. This is a limitation. 
The amendment would enlarge the scope 
of money usable for other purposes. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had really hoped to 
have the opportunity of offering amend- 
ments to this bill, but I must be frank 
to state that I see no amendment on 
the horizon to make this bill acceptable 
to me, it is such bad legislation. 

I think this bill is unconstitutional, it 
is illegal, it is immoral, it is suicidal and 
just plain downright foolish. I presented 
my views in Monday’s debate, page 12988, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 9, 1962. I 
realize that most Members cannot be 
influenced by debate here, but only by 
constituents and the White House. Yet, 
I cannot sit and listen to this de- 
bate for 2 straight days—and I will 
stay to the bitter end—without getting 
in my two cents during this period of 
amendment. I am in sympathy with 
those who will offer amendments, in 
whose efforts I wish to share, and I also 
realize that their efforts will be more 
fruitful than were I to present them, in- 
asmuch as I will still be opposed to the 
measure, if and when the expected im- 
proving amendments are accepted. I 
cannot vote for the bill even after the 
amendments are accepted. And, I be- 
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lieve my views in opposition are those 
held by the majority of the people of 
this country. Woe to those Members 
who do not realize that the people of this 
country are aware of the faults of the 
foreign aid program and their disap- 
proval of this bill. 

I want to take my hat off to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH], 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Apatr} for their committee views. I 
lament the fact that more Members did 
not join with them in the minority re- 
port. I am looking forward to theirs 
and others’ amendments, that may be 
offered, including the Adair, Bow, Casey, 
Hardy and Feighan amendments. 

So, I had to get my two cents in today. 
How appalled I was at the lack of at- 
tendance last Monday during debate. 
There seems to be a like lack of atten- 
tion here today, and I find very little to 
commend to the people of Dallas, that 
I have the honor to represent, in this 
kind of bad—yes, foolish legislation, giv- 
ing our wealth away to the dedicated en- 
emies, Communists and Socialists, and 
self-styled neutrals who take our money 
and denounce us, all the while we puzzle, 
and confound our friends and allies. 

Mr, Chairman, for the benefit of those 
who may have forgotten that we are not 
dealing with new problems here, that 
these same objections to foreign aid as 
it is constituted, have been raised again 
and again, I would like to include some 
statements which have been made in the 
past. First, the excellent report by the 
chairman of the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, Mr. 
Otto E. PAssMAN; second, the minority 
views to the report on the mutual se- 
curity program for 1960 as prepared by 
Mr. PILCHER, Mrs. CHURCH, and Mr. 
Abam; third, the “Additional Views to 
the Mutual Security Report of 1961” by 
Mrs. CHURCH and Mr. Apam; fourth, my 
newsletter of June 20, 1959; sixth, my 
newsletter of August 1, 1959; seventh, 
my newsletter of August 19, 1961, and 
eighth, my newsletter of September 9, 


1961. 
Marcu 15, 1962. 

My Dear Cotteacue: It is my privilege to 
again provide you with a recapitulation 
showing foreign aid funds available under 
the mutual security program for fiscal 1962. 
These are not all the funds available for 
foreign aid, but only the funds handled by 
the subcommittee which I have the honor 
to serve as chairman. 

Attached hereto is a verified statement 
showing amounts available for obligation 
and expenditure for the present fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962. All of the funds will 
not be disbursed during fiscal 1962, but will 
remain available in either an obligated or 
reservation status. The annual funds for 
this program are again increasing, rather 
than decreasing as the Congress had hoped. 
For a comparison, I am listing below the 
amounts available for fiscal years 1962, 1961, 
and 1960. 


1. Fiscal 1982 $10, 078, 319, 114 
2. Fiscal 1961. 8, 551, 215, 000 
3. Fiscal 1960 8, 111, 521, 750 


Each Member will make up his own mind 
as to whether it is in the interest of our 
country to permit the foreign aid program 
to again skyrocket to an amount in excess 
of actual needs to meet reasonable require- 
ments. I base this statement on the type 
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of justifications upon which our Commit- 
tee is forced to make recommendations. 

I have just finished compiling an interest- 
ing recapitul tion showing the status of our 
gold reserves and balance of payments for 
the past 10 years. It is an alarming situation 
and is tled directly into foreign aid (some of 
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the justifiers of the aid try not 
to agree with this statement). Many of the 
recipient nations of our aid dollars are buy- 
ing our gold without first establishing a need. 
If we permit this trend of substituting this 
Nation’s wealth and dollars for common 
sense and reason to continue, chaos will be 
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the result. If you would like to receive a 
copy of this recapitulation, it will be made 
available to you upon request. 
Cordially yours, 
Orro E. Passman, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. 


Foreign aid funds by program and amount (available for expenditure in fiscal 1962) 


1. jig nt evens ea sa 
ded—June 30, 1961... 
New unds—Fiseal 1002 
New funds Other 2ns5uannnnnm 


2. Defense sup; 


New fun 


Total.. 
8. Development loans (credits 
Uni ded—Ji 
New funds—Fiscal 1 
New funds—Other 
4. President's cont: 
L ded 


New funds Fiscal 1962. 
New funds Other 


5 
nexpended-—Tune 2, 1 — 
Bilateral de ment grants: New funds— 
Fiscal 1962.. 


6. tion: 
U.N.: Unexpended—June 30, 1961. 
OTI Ease een New funds—Fiscal 1002 
CTI organizations: New funds—Other. 


7. 3 expenses, ATD: 

ded—June 30, 1961.. 

unds—Fiscal 1962. 
Other. 


New 
New 


8. a ee 0. 


18532, 700, 000 unexpended funds for IDB and IDA not included 


Minority Views or Mr. PILCHER, Mars. 
CHURCH, AND Mr. Abam ON H.R. 11510 


For some years, as earnest participants 
on the committee considering the Mutual 
Security Act, we have felt compelled to be 
realistic and honest critics, not of what is 
‘sought to be done but of the inadequate 
planning and poor administration of the 
program. Despite efforts this year to make 
some improvements in this basic legislation, 
we can see no indication that the actual 
planning and administration of the program 
will be radically changed. As in previous 
years, we who find this present bill unsatis- 
factory again assert that we believe in mu- 
tual security. We do not believe, however, 
that the present measure, H.R. 11510, 
adequately meets the challenge to provide 
such mutual security. It does not present 
the new imaginative program which is so 
necessary to further the efforts of the United 
States to build peace and progress in this 
troubled world. 

Despite conclusive evidence that, due to 
obvious uncorrected weaknesses, the program 
has failed to achieve the anticipated results 
toward the establishment of security in the 
free world, H.R. 11510, as reported out by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, authorizes 
an appropriation of $1,318,400,000, a reduc- 
tion of $136,500 from the executive request. 
In addition, there are continuing authoriza- 
tions, agreed to by the committee last year, 
for military assistance, the Development 
Loan Fund, and other smaller items, in the 
amount of $2,720,100,000. In other words, 
the total amount proposed to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1961 is $4,038,500,000. Fur- 
thermore, under Public Law 480, additional 
funds will be made available to the mutual 
security program. 

Last fall a study mission comprised of 
members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


— — — $2, 539, 601, 861 
1, 


9. — grants, 
10. Investmen 


: New funds Fiscal 1962. 


t surveys: New funds—Fiscal 1062. 
600, 000, 000 11. Alliance for Erop Slee ahead 20. 1961 
„ 330 12. Inter-American Development Bank: 
$4, 194, 448, 191 Unexpended—June 30, 1961. 
New funds—Fiscal 1962. 
587, 376, 191 13, International Development Associa 
U ed—June 30, 1961.. 
425, 000, 000 New funds—Fiscal 192 
40, 122, 455 14. Peace Corps: 
1, 052, 498, 646 Une: ded—June 30, 1961. ———— 
5.240 946, 837 Med on a ee 31, 202, 609 
15. Special assistance: Unexpended—June 30, 1961 195, 218, 429 
16. 8 — Fund: Unexpended- June 30, 1961. 50, 971, 800 
17. fae es assistance: Unexpended—June 30, 1961. 32, 188, 853 
18. Teves Peace: Unexpended—June 30, 1961. n 0-n-numunanme 6, 678, 215 
2, 586, 425,007 | 19. Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration: ses 
pended—June 30, 1961 4, 876, 766 
20. Une 3, 495, 359 
21. U.N, Children’s Fund 3, 262, 720 
22. U.N. Relief and Works Agency 3, 174, 673 
476, 479, 218 | 23. U.N. Refugee id: 800, 000 
24. Technical cooperation, OA 774, 666 
129, 988, 610 25. Ocean freight: Une: 237, 266 
26. NATO science program: 5 ORO ess 130,000 
296, 500, 000 27. North Atlantic Ring 88 Unexpended—June 30, 1961 62, 257 
426, 488, 610 | 28. Joint control areas; Unexpended—June 30, 1981 15, 830 
je oot z Total funds available for expenditure in fiscal year 1962...... 10, 078, 319, 114 
4, 843, 908 RECAPITULATION 
174, 165, 716 
ded funds (from prior fiscal years) June 30, 1961 
7, 809, 750 2 we unds (appropriated), fiscal 1962 =... 
ae 282 . New funds (reappropriations, sales, and other), fiscal 1962 
56, 414, 030 Total funds available for expenditure.............-........... 
2,019, 397 
3, 000, 000 
35, 796 
5, 055, 193 


totals, 


completed a 40,000-mile tour to study the 
impact of U.S. foreign aid programs in the 
areas around the world. The chairman of 
this minority report was also chairman of 
the study mission. Another signer of the 
minority report accompanied him. In its 
report the study mission pointed up the 
reality and justice of our former criticisms. 
The final conclusions of the report had this 
to say about foreign aid: 

“The study mission is convinced that a 
Tealistic review and reappraisal of our aid 
program is immediately necessary, and that 
greater supervision must be given to its op- 
erations. However noble the purpose or well 
advised the goal, the quality and success 
of performance remain an essential criterion 
of success. We have pointed out in this 
report specific cases of poor programing and 
excessive spending. There is indication in 
more than one instance that, as suggested 
by the Comptroller General in 1959, the field 
operations have actually been hampered by 
an excess rather than a paucity of funds. 
A far more vigorous effort, moreover, must 
be made to correct conditions and weak- 
nesses that are known to exist and that have 
been pointed out again and again. There 
is some indication that blame for such weak- 
nesses should be placed as much, if not more, 
on the planners in W. m than on 
those in the field. In any event, there is 
ample justification for our insistence that 
there be a complete revision of programs 
and operations. 

“In fact, there is justification for insistence 
on a broader vision and a more imaginative 
approach. Such approach should aim to 
produce in the peoples of the world greater 
and more successful self-reliance and stable 
political institutions under which the people 
in each country could live in freedom and 
dignity with full enjoyment of economic 
progress under democratic institutions. 


“What is desperately needed in this world 
to build sound bodies and sound minds is 
an adequate food supply and elementary 
education. In generations to come, gran- 
diose dams and multimillion-dollar fertilizer 
plants might bring ultimate benefit, but we 
express again our fear of the inconsistent 
and strikingly dangerous gap between such 
grandiose projects at the top and the millions 
of human beings still starving, still un- 
taught, who have neither the stamina to 
undertake nor the capacity to understand 
self-government. Without such under- 
standing and capacity there is little chance 
for orderly progress. Such a course only adds 
to economic dislocation and confusion, Pre- 
mature advance toward industrialization not 
only seriously strains the present capacity 
of countries but is bound to produce an 
insecure economic base. We would urge, 
therefore, that primary attention be given 
to food production and the teaching of at 
least elementary knowledge. 

“Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has spent well over $80 billion in 
aid to the nations of the world. The pro- 
gram has assisted in the effort of keeping 
them free and improving their economic 
position. In recent years changing condi- 
tions in the United States and in the 
world: require reappraisal and revision of 
the program. The struggle to maintain free- 
dom and encourage economic development 
involves the future of all free nations and, 
therefore, must be regarded by them as a 
joint responsibility. 

“The financial condition of the United 
States makes an expenditure each year of $3 
to $4 billion an extremely difficult burden to 
carry. Such an effort can be justified only 
if the programs and obligations succeed in 
achieving their objectives. The American 
citizen today is paying more peacetime taxes 
than ever before. Interest on the public 
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debt is taking approximately one-twelfth of 
all taxes collected. The American dollar, 
once the strongest and most sought after 
currency in the world, is selling at a discount 
in some countries (¢.g., Canada, Switzerland, 
Belgium). Our gross national debt is ap- 
proximately $292 billion. 

“Those nations which the United States 
helped to rehabilitate after World War II. 
and which are now financially strong, should 
make every effort to assist, both militarily 
and economically, in strengthening the less 
developed countries. The United States 
should no longer carry so large a share of the 
military and economic assistance to the other 
free nations of the world. 

“Furthermore, since 1947, the United 
States has so given to other countries its 
technical know-how and the dollars to de- 
velop it, that its own formerly unchallenged 
economic supremacy of the free world is un- 
der successful attack. The United States 
faces stronger economic competition than 
ever before—a competition that can have an 
immeasurable effect not only on our trade 
but on our industrial prosperity and the high 
living standards of our workers. Every pos- 
sible wise step must be taken to protect our 
own position in world trade as well as the 
stability of the American dollar. 

These facts, in addition to the findings 
of the study mission, underlie our insistence 
for an immediate detailed examination and 
careful review and revision of programs and 
operations. 

“In particular, the study mission comes 
back impressed by obvious evidence that 
ultimate failure is inherent in the program 
unless we can somehow develop plans and 
operations that will reach down to the people 
themselves of each country.” 

Paul G. Hoffman, in his pamphlet, “One 
Hundred Countries, One and One-Quarter 
Billion People,” succinctly states the prob- 
lems confronting underdeveloped countries: 

“The underdeveloped countries need high- 
level manpower just as urgently as they need 
capital. Indeed, unless these countries are 
able to develop the required strategic human 
resources they cannot effectively absorb 
capital. But human resources of the less- 
developed nations have been shamefully 
neglected. Only a very small percentage of 
the people who live in these countries have 
ever had an opportunity to acquire an edu- 
cation and only a few have ever had posi- 
tions of responsibility. There is a huge need 
for training of all types from on-the-job 
training of artisans to training in more 
complex technological and management 
sciences. 

“Of all the resources required for economic 
development, high-talent manpower requires 
the longest leadtime for its creation. Dams, 
power stations, textile factories, and steel 
mills can be constructed in a few years, but 
it takes 10 to 15 years to develop managers, 
engineers, and the administration to operate 
them. The existence of such manpower, 
however, is essential if the countries are to 
achieve self-sustaining growth. 

“Thus, while it is imperative that these 
countries survey their natural resources and 
draw up programs spelling out priorities for 
the strategic investment of capital in their 
development, so must they draw up some 
kind of a ‘high-level manpower budget’ for 
the next 10 or even 20 years. This should 
be an integral part of their development 
plan.” 

Eugene R. Black, President of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, in a speech made at Oxford University, 
England, on March 3, 1960, stated: 

“We think that in administering economic 
aid quality is more important than quan- 
tity; even the most enthusiastic supporters 
of economic aid recognize that the outside 
world cannot provide more than a small 

of the resources needed; the really 
crucial economic and human resources must 
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come from within. Therefore, it is only 
realistic, we think, to try to use economic aid 
primarily to promote proper standards in the 
art of managing a country’s resources.” 

This present legislation in no sense gives 
the true picture of what is available for 
mutual security. Attention is directed to 
the following figures showing mutual se- 
curity funds by program and amount avail- 
able for expenditure for fiscal year 1960, 
which were inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of March 31, 1960, by Hon. Orro 
E. PassMAn, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee: 


Mutual security funds by program and 
amount (available for expenditure (fiscal 
1960) ) 

Total available for 


1. Military assistance: expenditure 
Unexpended, June 30, 
T 82, 547, 998, 755 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 1,331, 247, 000 
Sale, military material, 
fiscal 1960_...--__- 30, 200, 000 
OMe ous cos 3, 909, 445, 755 


2. Defense support: 


EE a, a 787, 500, 953 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 695, 000, 000 
Sale, military material, 

fiscal 1960—— 500, 000 

9 1, 483, 000, 935 
3. Development Loan Fund: 
Unexpended, June 30, 

— 782, 010, 480 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 550, 000, 000 
Loan repayments, fiscal 

year 1960——-— 15, 700, 000 
A 1, 347, 710, 480 


4. Development assistance, 
unexpended, June 30, 


9 97. 768, 490 
5. Special assistance 
Unexpended, June 30, 
A 178, 389, 255 
New funds, fiscal 1960- 245, 000, 000 
Estimated reimburse- 
ment, fiscal 1960 100, 000 
TINIE ee asin sation 418, 489, 255 
6. President’s Asian fund, 
unexpended, June 30, 
1960 SAN 85, 846, 438 
7. President’s contingency 
fund: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
—— ů 139, 789, 149 
New funds, fiscal 1960 123, 753, 000 
— EAE 263, 542, 149 
8. Technical cooperation 
bilateral: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
— — ee 158, 717, 287 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 150, 000, 000 
Estimated reimburse- 
ment, fiscal 1960. 700, 000 
6 309, 417, 287 
9. Technical cooperation, 
UN.: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
. 8, 292, 101 
New funds, fiscal 1960 30, 000, 000 
Estimated reimburse- 
ment, fiscal 1960... ~-.---------_. 
ti! 38, 292, 101 
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Mutual security funds by program and 
amount (available for expenditure (fiscal 
1960) )—-Continued 

Total available for 


expenditure 
10. Technical cooperation, 
Organization of 
American States: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
o $1, 307, 960 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 1, 200, 000 
ite” We ape le EY 2, 507, 960 
11. Joint control, unex- 
pended, June 30, 1959_ 472, 167 
—̃ — 
12. Atoms for peace: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
gb SS ee 9, 280, 648 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 1, 500, 000 
H oe a 10, 780, 648 
13. North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, unex- 
pended, June 30, 1959_ 1, 088, 558 
14. Intergovernment Com- 
mittee for Euro- 
pean Migration: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
Poe Deal eS 10, 829, 222 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 7, 371, 000 
D 185. 200, 222 
15. U.N. Refugee Fund: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
C 1. 200, 000 
New funds, fiscal 1960 1. 100, 000 
EF 2, 300, 000 
16. Escapee program: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
gD ee E EAS 6, 887, 757 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 4, 632, 000 
S 11. 516, 757 


E 


17. UN. Children's Fund: 
Unexpended, June 30, 


29 8. 925, 635 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 12, 000, 000 
TORE eck 20, 925, 635 
. 
18. UN. Relief and Works 
Agency: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
o 8. 956, 957 
New funds, fiscal 1960. 25, 000, 000 
N 33, 956, 957 
19. Ocean freight: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
pC e Rae ee TANE 1, 662, 992 
New funds, fiscal 1960_ 1, 910, 000 
— — 3, 572, 992 
20. Control Act, unexpended, 
June 30, 1959 119, 101 
21. Administrative expenses, 
ICA: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
1000 S ese ee a 4, 956, 497 
New funds, fiscal 1960_ 38, 000, 000 
Estimated reimburse- 
ment, fiscal 1960____ 800, 000 
S 43, 756, 497 


22. Administrative expenses, 


State: 
Unexpended, June 30, 
C 708, 341 
New funds, fiscal 1960- 8, 100, 000 
i a nN 8, 808, 341 
Grand total 8, 111, 521, 750 
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Mutual security funds by program and 
amount (available for expenditure (fiscal 
1960) )—Continued 

Total available for 
expenditure 
RECAPITULATION 
Unexpended funds, June 30, 


8, 111, 521, 750 


INADEQUATE PLANNING AND POOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Since the end of World War II the United 
States has spent more than $80 billion to as- 
sist nations in remaining free and in im- 
proving their economic conditions. Newly 
independent nations seek to build prestige by 
building huge dams, steel mills, and super- 
highways before there is need for such gran- 
diose projects. As a result the International 
Cooperation Administration has acceded to 
too many requests for such programs and 
there have been to many projects begun 
without proper planning, determination of 
need, or benefits to be derived. Too often 
the people at the grassroots do not derive 
any immediate benefits from these grandiose 
projects—but continue to live in poverty and 
hunger under circumstances which certainly 
are not conducive to economic well-being or 


meeting the personal desires of the political 
leaders of the recipient governments and too 
little emphasis on the needs of the little 
people who, after all, determine the potential 
and the future of each country. 

There is a true need for technical assist- 
in all of the underdeveloped nations, 
ich assistance should be given on the 
a smaller number of better selected 

A study mission, of which two of 


started before completion of the existing 
projects. The criticism that a multiplicity 
of projects has been undertaken is justified 
by the appended compilation showing aid to 
and projects in countries which the study 
mission visited (pp. 119-172). 

In too many instances inadequate plan- 
ning has resulted in the undertaking of 
impractical and unsuitable projects in 
underdeveloped nations which have led to 
excessive spending and waste of U.S. funds. 
We cite the following examples in support 
of these charges: A highway program in 
Vietnam on which the costs have skyrocketed 
from $18 million to $85 million, and may 
exceed $100 million before its completion; a 
fertilizer plant in Taiwan, started with for- 
eign aid money and estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $34 million, which is nonoper- 
able because some of the equipment does 
not meet the specifications for the desired 
operations, and on which the Taiwanese 
Government has instituted proceedings 
manufacturer for contractual 
noncompliance; radio towers installed in 
Saigon which have never been put in opera- 
tion because their utility is undetermined 
and their location in doubt. 

As a further illustration, it seems worth 
while at this point to go into the problem of 
the Saigon water program in detail, and quote 
from the previously mentioned subcommit- 
tee report. 

“Everyone agrees Saigon badly needs a 
new water system, but plans have bogged 
down in a heated dispute between two schools 
of thought. On one side is the International 
Water Corp. of Pittsburgh which believes in 
deep wells. It has done business in Saigon 
for 30 years and has drilled most of the city’s 
wells. On the other side is the Hydro-Tech- 
nique Corp. of New York which believes in 
dams and pipelines, 
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“Our foreign aid authorities gave the 
Hydro-Technique Corp. a $200,000 contract 
for a survey 2 years ago. Hydro-Technique 
came up with a report favoring a dam and 
filtration plant on Dang Nai River near Bien 
Hoa, 18 miles north of Saigon. From this 
plant a 72-inch pipeline would lead to Saigon. 
The International Water Corp. made several 
surveys, all of which showed again that deep 
wells are quite adequate. What is more, the 
International Water Corp. said they would be 
much cheaper and provide water much 
sooner. The Hydro-Technique pipeline proj- 
ect is estimated to cost $19.5 million to be 
put in by the United States. The Interna- 
tional claims it can give Saigon all the water 
it needs indefinitely for $12 to $14 million. 
The Vietnamese seem to favor the dam and 
pipeline system, but the military of both 
Vietnam and the United States have raised 
the question of security. It was at Bien Hoa 
that two American military advisers recently 
were killed when Red terrorists tossed a 
grenade into a movie audience. 

“It is pointed out that the 18-mile above- 
ground pipeline could be sabotaged and the 
already hard-pressed Vietnamese Armed 
Forces probably would have to furnish daily 
patrols, as well as guards for the river plant. 

“In November 1959 the Development Loan 
Fund approved a $19.5 million loan for the 
water system and called for another survey. 
Who gets the contract for this survey and 
what it will cost, we do not know.” 

The most urgent need in many of the un- 
derdeveloped countries is the employment of 
manpower, which is one of their greatest eco- 
nomic resources. There is intense need for 
development of the agricultural regions and 
the implementation of small industries so 
that this excessive supply of manpower may 
be put to productive use, instead of the 
multimillion-dollar projects carried out by 
contract with large business firms only in- 
terested in making a profit, with little or no 
regard for the utilization of local manpower. 


LOSS OF CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 


We regret that each year there is further 
shrinkage in the degree of control exercised 
over the program by the Congress. Progres- 
sive loss of control of funds inevitably leads 
to loss of administrative control. In the 
face of our repeated criticisms over the years 
of the administrative deficiencies in the for- 
eign aid program, the executive branch this 
year requested an appropriation of $4,175 
million for mutual security. During fiscal 
year 1959 total U.S. mutual security expendi- 
tures were $3,898 million. Despite the fact 
that we are being asked to continue to pour 
vast sums of money into the program, this 
request for funds in fiscal year 1961 makes 
no suggestion for strengthening congres- 
sional control over the programing and ex- 
penditure of funds. Nor is any recognition 
seemingly given to the fact that many of the 
projects do not have economic justification, 
let alone a defense requirement. 

It is true that the bill for this year con- 
tains no authorization for military assist- 
ance. The mutual security law was changed 
last year so as to provide that for fiscal years 
1961 and 1962 such sums as might be neces- 
sary could be appropriated for military as- 
sistance. This is an open-end authorization. 
There is no possible way to indicate just how 
much will actually be spent for the military 
under the unlimited amount authorized. 
We definitely feel that such authorization 
further weakens the control of the Congress 
over the funds and over the program. 

In our judgment, the Congress made a 
serious mistake when it changed the pattern 
of congressional action as regards the mili- 
tary aid programs which previously had pre- 
valled for nearly 10 years. It is urgent that 
we return to the original procedure whereby 
military assistance funds were annually au- 
thorized and annually appropriated. 
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BUREAUCRACY IN MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 


perso 
the mutual security program. 
INADEQUACY OF INSPECTION 
The Office of Inspector General and Comp- 


partial inspection by competent personnel 
whose judgment would not be prejudiced 
though longtime association with the prac- 
tices and operations under consideration. It 
was brought out in the hearings on the pro- 
gram this year that personnel who have 
worked with the International Cooperation 
Administration in various capacities 
throughout the years are now being em- 
ployed in this new Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral-Comptroller. We find no personal fault 
with those administering the Office of In- 
spector General-Comptroller but we do feel 
that the decision to place the inspection of 
the program in the hands of those who have 
been intimately associated with its develop- 
ment was a wrong decision. 


DANGERS IN THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


The Development Loan Fund continues to 
be an adjunct of the foreign-aid program for 
the making of loans rather than grants. 
When the Development Loan Fund was 
created, many of us were given the impres- 
sion that the making of loans to underde- 
veloped countries for economic development 
would result in a reduction of economic 
grant assistance. There has been no appre- 
ciable reduction in the use of economic grant 
assistance funds. 

Testimony received during the hearings 
indicates that money in the fund has been 
earmarked for certain countries without hav- 
ing received from those countries specifica- 
tions and plans for particular economic proj- 
ects. As a result of this unorthodox and 
inefficient procedure, many countries with 
worthy projects have been denied the assist- 
ance that they require because of the lack 
of funds. Until sound methods are utilized. 
the Development Loan Fund cannot possibly 
achieve maximum success. 


NEED FOR REVIEW AND REVISION OF 
SECURITY PROGRAM 

In prior years we have expressed our strong 
conviction that a realistic and objective re- 
view of the mutual security program and the 
legislation by which it is implemented should 
be immediately undertaken. Although an- 
nual revision of the act has been made, the 
basic legislation has not been thoroughly 
considered or rewritten since 1954. We are 
hopeful that the entire mutual security leg- 
islation will be reviewed by the committee 
in the next session of Congress. 

Again this year we urge a thorough study, 
a reappraisal, and a redefining of foreign pol- 
icies and methods. What is needed is a 
deeper understanding of the fundamental 
problems, better programing, and more efi- 
cient administration. To continue to vote 
large appropriations for the mutual security 
program is not enough. To refuse to face 
the facts and in the very name of mutual 
security and freedom fail to demand ade- 
quate remedy for current deficiencies would 
be a negation of our congressional responsi- 
bility. 


MUTUAL 


1962 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


Previous statements of criticism of foreign 
aid programs and operations made by us over 
the years have pointed out our interest in 
mutual security, our dedication to peace, and 
our desire for friendship and understanding 
among peoples of all nations, We, of course, 
believe strongly in mutual security and hold 
in particular that our several commitments 
to aid and strengthen our allies and friends 
must be kept. In the past, however, in face 
of the obvious failure of the program to meet 
expectations and need, we have called re- 
peatedly for a complete review and revision 
of foreign aid legislation. 

This year we looked forward with much 
optimism to new legislation to be brought 
before the committee, in the hope that it 
would adequately meet the challenge that 
this country faces as the leader of the free 
world. We foresaw legislation that would 
carry at least indication of needed success. 
We foresaw furthermore the possibility of 
strengthening the bill that was offered, 
through essential amendments. Such 
amendments did not pass. 

H.R. 8400 fails to meet the critical need 
as demonstrated by our world situation for 
new and practical vision; adequate new 
tools; built-in guarantees against repetition 
of former errors and miscreancy; and assur- 
ances of sufficient increased regard for U.S. 
interests. As sincere critics of past programs 
and past performances, we regret, perhaps 
more than others, that this new legislation 
fails to meet either our anticipations or the 
need. 

At a time when our Nation faces new 
trial and challenge—a challenge that all 
Americans accept with requisite courage and 
determination—nothing less than the best 
should be considered acceptable or accepted. 

The basic problem which this Congress 
must face is the one that we expressed to 
the Secretary of State on the first day of 
our hearings: 

“The problem of why it is, after all these 
years, despite a noble goal and good inten- 
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tions and unstinted appropriations, that we 
are presently where we are” (hearings, p. 90). 

And the partial answer must be, noble 
goals and good intentions and billions of 
dollars are not, in themselves, enough. 

We agreed in large part with and signed 
the supplemental views of the minority 
stated elsewhere in this report. We, too, 
agree that the note-issuing authority is not 
a necessary method or a proper method to 
finance long-term development loans. 

We further agree, as regards the hope of 
the administration to obtain social reform 
in the countries to be aided that a new 
method of financing our program at home 
will not hasten reforms abroad—unless that 
method will ignore or minimize foreign policy 
objectives. 

We agree with the supplemental views that 
the record does not justify the expressed fear 
that the Congress would fail to provide the 
funds needed to continue valid foreign as- 
sistance programs. The two signers of these 
additional views remain unconvinced, how- 
ever, that “friends” can be won—or social 
reform necessarily imposed—through dol- 
lar diplomacy.” We particularly concur 
with the statement that the proposal for 
borrowing from the Treasury to meet the 
costs would weaken the control of Congress. 

FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY REQUIRED 

However, our criticism of H.R. 8400 goes 
further than the pointed objections raised 
in the minority supplemental views and 
must in good conscience be accordingly 
expressed. 

At this critical moment in U.S. history, 
it is incumbent upon us to insist upon the 
most thorough and complete fiscal justifica- 
tion for any and all expenditures that Con- 
gress votes. This is all the more true in 
face of rising military costs. We must take 
a long hard look at all spending programs. 
As we already know, the budget deficit for 
fiscal year 1961 amounted to $3.9 billion— 
well beyond expectations; and it is estimated 
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that in fiscal year 1962 the deficit will reach 
at least $5 billion. Our concern must be 
focused on the magnitude of expenditures in 
the foreign aid bill, not only for fiscal 1962, 
but in the years ahead. 

MONEY REQUESTED AND SUMS AVAILABLE 

The foreign aid bill for fiscal year 1962, 
as reported by the committee, specifically 
authorizes $4,355,500,000. The new sums 
will be made available despite an estimated 
unexpended balance as of June 30, 1961, of 
$5,443,412,000, of which approximately 
$145,500,000 remains unobligated. The bill, 
however, sets no overall cost on foreign aid 
beyond the $8,800 million in loans over 5 
years, plus $1,368.5 million in grants to be 
made available in fiscal year 1962. It does 
give the President such wide authority to 
tap other programs and resources, including 
the military stockpiles and interest accru- 
ing from and repayments of previous loans, 
that the total authorization is far greater. 
An estimated total outlay of over $30 billion 
over the next 5 years is closer to reality; and 
this does not include $1,800 million in mili- 
tary aid for 1962, and sums appropriated in 
the succeeding years for military assistance, 
plus such sums as may be necesary to im- 
plement the act. 

It is almost impossible indeed to get two 
agreeing estimates as to the actual amount 
of money contained in this bill (H.R. 8400). 
In the corresponding bill brought out by the 
Senate, which is essentially similar in 
amounts, Senator Harry Brno, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, points out: 
“Assuming annual appropriation authoriza- 
tions at the 1962 level throughout the period 
1962-66, along with other available funds, 
the 5-year cost of foreign aid as contem- 
plated in this bill (S. 1983) may be esti- 
mated at more than $36.6 billion.” His 
estimate is based on the following chart 
which appeared on page 12903 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for July 28, 1961: 


Spending authority for U.S. foreign aid programs provided in S. 1983, as reported to the Senate, July 24, 1961 (5-year projection, fiscal 
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Spending authority for U.S. foreign aid programs provided in F. 1983, as reported to the Senate, July 24, 1961 (5-year projection, 


fiscal years 1962-66) *—Continued 
[In millions] 


Military assistance—Continued 
Other—Continued 


for sale to fo; 
Authority to use 


Grand total 


Authority to contract for procurement of military stocks 
i yo a Se! e e-. 
epartment of Defense military stocks. $200 $800 
Total, military assistance 


1 Assuming 1962 level of appropriations. 


In regard to the provision for development 
lending, moreover, certain realities must be 
faced. “There is no certainty as to the 
terms and conditions imposed on each and 
every loan. It will be possible for the Execu- 
tive to make low- or no-interest-bearing 
loans, and long-term loans for as long as 50 
years, with no principal payments in the 
first 10 years.” If the Treasury Department 
has to borrow at 4 or 5 percent for the 
financing of development loans at low or no 
interest rates, it is conceivable that our na- 
tional debt will invariably increase again, 
and as a byproduct spiraling inflation is 
bound to affect our economy. In addition, 
whatever the good intentions of the execu- 
tive branch in providing that payment of 
interest and principal should be in U.S. dol- 
lars, we doubt whether such payment can 
be expected in the forseeable future from 
those countries receiving aid, particularly 
those countries which, im the opinion of the 
Administrator, might seem to be most in 
need of the “dreamed of” social reform or 
help. 

x INCREASED EXECUTIVE POWERS 

If, however, it is dificult to obtain any 
reasonable estimate of the amount of mon- 
eys provided by this legislation, it is even 
more difficult to measure or estimate the 
amount of the increase of authority granted 
to the Executive. The bill grants unprec- 
edented flexibility to the executive branch in 
the administration and manangement of the 
program. 

Year after year Congress has continued 
to delegate to the executive branch more and 
more authority to spend ever-increasing 
amounts of money. This year the increased 
delegation of power to the Executive is great- 
er than ever before and goes far beyond 
what is necessary. The danger, as is of 
course evident, arises from the fact that the 
President must delegate the responsibility 
for drawing plans and spending the money; 
and that, accordingly and necessarily, the 
careful supervision that he might give can- 
not be extended to the extent necessary. In 
this bill there are 51 grants of discretionary 
power to the President and 18 authorizations 
to disregard other laws which apply to for- 
eign aid. While many of these grants of 
power have been in previous foreign aid leg- 
islation, in one form or another, it must be 
taken into consideration that heretofore the 
authorization has been limited to 1 year. 

The ambiguity that exists concerning the 
authority granted to the executive branch is 
equaled if not surpassed by ambiguities of 
provisions within the bill. The committee 
made an effort to discover and remove such 
ambiguities, The fact remains, as is clearly 
visible to Members of Congress reading the 
legislation, that indefinite provisions open 
extensions of authority, waiving of previous 
laws, etc., make it exceedingly difficult to dis- 


cover and estimate the exact degree of power 
that is being yielded by Congress to the ex- 
ecutive branch. Even friends of the pro- 
gram have termed this bill a “legislative 
monstrosity.” In fact, it might be said that 
most Members who vote for this bill if, in 
fact, anyone, could not possibly know all 
that he is voting for. 

As one instance of the indefiniteness of 
authority, H.R. 8400 provides that “the Pres- 
ident is authorized to make loans payable 
as to principal and interest in U.S. dollars 
on such terms and conditions as he may de- 
termine.” This indefiniteness of course 
serves to increase already practically un- 
limited authority. 

It must not be forgotten that the power 
to use funds without limitation at any 
delegated level is not only the power to 
spend but to initiate and carry through 
policies which might be completely unknown 
to the Congress—or which, in fact, could 
frustrate the will of Congress. It is difficult 
to believe that decisions of major importance 
or which concern the vital security of this 
Nation could be better made by bureaucratic 
executives, through use of the powers dele- 
gated to them, than by Members of the Con- 
gress responsible to the people who elect 
them. 

We have made no attempt in this report 
to give a complete analysis either of the bill 
or of all our points of difference with it. 
Among such, we might mention its failure to 
make authorizations for definite appropria- 
tions to the international organizations so 
long provided for in previous corresponding 
acts. Here, again, the right of decision both 
as to beneficiary and amount is provided 
through the mere grant of a lump sum ap- 
propriated to the President. We also belong 
in the group of Members of this Congress 
who are opposed to the further weakening 
of the Battle Act (Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act). We, therefore, regret the 
amount set apart in the President’s con- 
tingency fund that can be spent without 
regard to the provisions of the Battle Act. 
The contingency fund this year is $300 
million. 

CONCLUSIONS 


However, although the defects of the bill 
are many, transcending all others is the 
relinquishment of congressional control over 
the program. The trend in the past has 
been for the executive branch to request, 
and to receive, ever greater flexibility; but 
now the Congress is requested abjectly to 
abdicate its powers and to grant a blank 
check to be cashed wherever, by whomever, 
and in whatever amounts as are designated 
by those in charge of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

That continuation of congressional super- 
vision is badly needed is attested to by the 
failures in past performance. The effective- 


ness of foreign aid has fallen far short of the 
millions of words spoken and the billions of 
dollars spent in its behalf. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, in a speech at Mount 
Holyoke College on June 4, 1961, for instance, 
had this to say about the aid we have given 
since World War II: 

“The underdeveloped nations that received 
our aid are mostly worse off for it * * *. 
The main impact of American foreign aid 
was to widen the gulf between rich and 
poor, helping to create the vacuum into 
which the Communists easily move.” 

The burden to the taxpayers of the United 
3 however, gives no promise of being 

ted. 

Confronting the present crises this Con- 
gress, therefore, should accept nothing less 
than reconsideration of past errors and adop- 
tion of adequate measures not only to correct 
such errors but to provide the effectiveness 
so long lacking. The Congress cannot and 
should not abrogate its responsibility nor 
permit the weakening by one iota of its power 
to inspect, to authorize, and to appropriate. 

For Congress to relinquish the check on 
the program inherent in the congressional 
prerogative to authorize and appropriate is 
an abandonment of congressional responsi- 
bility. Only through retaining such power 
can we hope to regain and hold control of 
the foreign aid programs and the spending 
therefor. We repeat, this requires annual 
review of foreign aid operations coupled with 
requisite authorization and appropriation, 
As one responsible member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee put it recently, “If the ad- 
ministration gets the backdoor approach to 
foreign aid, the control will not be returned 
to Congress.” 

That must not happen. 

MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH. 
E. Ross ADAIR, 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


JUNE 20, 1959. 

The Mutual Security Act (foreign aid) 
passed 271 to 142 (ALGER against) after 3 
days debate. Approximately $3,500 million 
was involved, mainly allocated to military 
assistance ($1,440 million), economic 
($1,900 million)—which includes defense 
support ($750 million), Development Loan 
Fund ($700 million), technical assistance 
($209 million), special assistance ($250 
million)—and contingency fund ($100 mil- 
lion). 

Military assistance goes to 37 countries 
(26 of these also get economic aid). Our 
1,700 combat ships, 42,000 planes, and 
900,000 men are increased’ by our allies by 
2,500, 30,000 and 4.9 million respectively. 
We also maintain 250 oversea military in- 
stallations to support our far-flung Strategic 
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Air Command (SAC). Since inception in 
1949, the United States has spent $22 bil- 
lion and other nations $122 billion in the 
joint military effort. (Yugoslavia got $800 
million), NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) gets most of the funds, al- 
though South America, the Mideast, Asia, 
and Far East are included. 

Economic assistance ($1,900 million) is 
dispensed as Defense support. Development 
Loan Fund, technical assistance, and special 
assistance. Defense support goes to 12 na- 
tions—Korea, Republic of China (on For- 
mosa), Vietnam, Philippines, Laos, Cam- 

„ Thailand, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Greece, and Spain. Actually, it is twofold: 
(1) Outright grant to help support economi- 
cally the increased military capability, and 
(2) grants and loans to develop economically 
the industries and standard of living. The 
Development Loan Fund is continued and 
expanded by $700 million to provide in- 
creased loans, repayable in local currency (so 
this becomes a gift). Technical assistance is 
offered to 49 countries and 9 territories, 
designed to introduce innovations and in- 
crease skills, also to improve standards of 
living with emphasis on health, education, 
agriculture, industry to lay basis for long- 
term benefits. We provide (1) U.S. technical 
experts, (2) materials for demonstation 
projects, (3) education in this country for 
foreign people, (4) U.S. colleges contracting 
to organize educational institutions in for- 
eign countries, Special assistance provides 
health and education programs in West 
Berlin, Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Ethi- 
opia, Haiti, Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Somalia, Su- 
dan, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. This is con- 
ceived to be “economic aid that is necessary 
to achieve political, economic, humanitarian 
or other objectives of the United States.” 
The contingency fund is at the disposal of 
the President for discretionary use to further 
any aim of the act as the President may see 
fit. 

Historically, foreign aid extends the lend- 
lease philosophy of World War II. Earlier, 
aid in World War I was in the form of loans 
with interest, some later canceled. After 
World War II. $3 billion was spent through 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation) in liberated countries to purchase 
goods for immediate needs. Then the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund was established for 
currency convertibility, and the World Bank 
for reconstruction loans. The Marshall plan 
for European economic recovery provided $5 
billion a year for 4 years. Always, the overall 
purpose was twofold—(1) Survival from ag- 
gression; and (2) continuation of our free 
society. The magnitude of U.S. foreign aid 
is $124 billion since July I, 1940, to June 30, 
1959, $49 billion through World War II, and 
$75 billion since then (plus this bill). In 
addition, we have $3,420 million in inter- 
national funds. 

The area of agreement in debate over 
foreign aid includes recognition of the need 
for: (1) Disaster relief to other nations; 
(2) combating the threat of Soviet imperial- 
ism; and (3) stable economic relationships 
of the United States and other nations in 
their respective growths. The area of dis- 
agreement embraces everything else. Prob- 
ably there are as many differing views as 
there are Members of Congress. Basically, 
there seem to be two prevalent attitudes. 
Some believe governmental foreign aid is 
necessary and permanent in the immediate 
and long-run interest of the United States, 
that weaker countries must be aided, that 
the national interest is in the humanitarian- 
ism of our Government. Others believe in 
the “fortress America” argument, that the 
United States must concentrate on its own 
military and economic strength, relying less 
on strong allies, and that humanitarianism 
or charity begins at home and is not, as now 
practiced, the role of government. 
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Perhaps arguments for and against will 
highlight these differences. For (1) help 
build a strong free world alliance essential 
to US. security; (2) help U.S. allies build 
adequate defenses without imperiling their 
basic economy; (8) provide a more econom- 
ical defense for United States in money and 
manpower; (4) help deter Soviet aggression 
and to meet it more effectively if deterrence 
fails; (5) help raise living standards in the 
less developed areas and thus make Com- 
munist claims less attractive; (6) lay foun- 
dation for world prosperity by building self- 
sustaining economies; (7) Help develop 
favorable attitude toward United States; 
(8) Help stimulate increased private Ameri- 
can investment in underdeveloped areas; 
(9) Help increase American exports and de- 
velop markets in underdeveloped areas; (10) 
Help provide employment for Americans. 

ents (generally in same 
order): (1) United States is providing much 
larger percentage (of its national income) 
on military contribution than the Allies. Are 
our allies really neutrals? Will these na- 
tions use these arms against each other or 
us? (2) United States is imperiling its 
own economy by giving away borrowed 
money. U.S. debt is greater than that 
of all the world, it operates at a deficit, 
its gold supply is being drained by these 
gifts to others, its currency is becoming 
“soft” in the world market; (3) Such out- 
pouring of our wealth therefore is not the 
economical way. Anything imperiling our 
basic economic strength weakens (a) our 
military potential and capability, and (b) 
our freedom, now and for future genera- 
tions; (4) We do not deter Russian aggres- 
sion by spending when one of their own ded- 
icated aims is to “spend us into bankruptcy.” 
(5) The fallacy of communism successfully 
preying on poverty is not borne out in fact, 
though many accept it unquestioningly. 
Raising economic standards does not in itself 
dispel communism; (6) Self-sustaining 
economies cannot be imposed by U.S. dollars 
or know-how but by development from with- 
in the individual country; (7) The attitude 
toward United States will not be determined 
by monetary help. We cannot buy friends 
or allies; (8) Private American investments 
will result from presence and recognition of 
opportunity for profit; (9) Foreign aid as 
a subsidy for American business and em- 
ployment is wrong. On the contrary, such 
aid has built industries abroad for which 
taxpayers paid and which now compete with 
our industries and our employment to 
U.S. detriment, although it may not be a 
permanent dislocation. 

Unanswered questions include: (1) What 
is effect and relationship between foreign aid 
gifts and trade balance between recipient 
nations and the United States? (2) Has U.S. 
private investment gone up or down in these 
nations? (3) Have these nations benefited, 
measured by their economic growth? (4) 
How much buying is done abroad and in 
the United States with these foreign aid dol- 
lars? (5) How much have private U.S. banks 
loaned to private investors in foreign eco- 
nomic endeavors? (6) What relationships 
are there between the Export-Import Bank, 
the World Bank, and foreign aid's Develop-- 
ment Loan Fund to particular nations? (7) 
Is the investment guaranty program sound? 
(8) How much Public Law 480 agricultural 
surpluses are given away in relationship to 
foreign aid, and how much and what hap- 
pens to these local currencies thus generated? 
As I see it, the foreign aid program is self- 
defeating and is badly in need of review. 
We help neutrals or enemies and alienate 
friends. We rely on materialism when free- 
dom, free enterprise, and deep-seated spiri- 
tual beliefs are our ruling precepts. We 
expound charity, simultaneously 
lating our gifts as instruments of foreign 
policy. This confuses everyone, including 
ourselves. 
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My conclusions are these: (1) Our Govern- 
ment intends that foreign aid shall be con- 
tinuous and global; (2) the threat of Com- 
munist aggression rules out our continuing 
to dispense lavish foreign aid when our own 
economy is threatened and our defenses are 
inadequate; (3) in a number of recipient 
countries our foreign aid helps to strengthen 
political systems hostile to our own; (4) our 
foreign aid speeds rather than retards the 
growth of communism; it inflates our econ- 
omy; it is partially responsible for the alarm- 
ing flight of gold from our control; it is 
destroying our foreign markets and increas- 
ing unemployment among American workers; 
(5) by the very nature of the foreign aid we 
extend, it must be inefficient and wasteful; 
and (6) our governmental foreign aid pro- 
gram is unsound in principle. 

My recommendations are these: (1) That 
our traditional generous private charity and 
governmental grants to relieve disaster be 
continued; that we encourage the expan- 
sion of our private missionary efforts; (2) 
That in countries which we are morally ob- 
ligated to defend and which are directly 
threatened with Red aggression, military as- 
sistance—for the time being—should be 
continued, but on a realistic basis, (3) That 
foreign aid which directly or indirectly pro- 
motes governments that are hostile to our 
constitutional concepts of government. be 
terminated immediately; (4) That so long 
as governmental foreign aid is continued, 
the recipient should pay a part of the cost 
of the proposed project; that our aid should 
terminate when the conditions on which 
that request is based have been remedied; 
that private technical, scientific, and edu- 
catlonal assistance be extended only to 
friendly peoples who seek our aid on a cash 
or loan basis; (5) That until foreign aid is 
terminated, the Congress take steps properly 
to exercise close supervision and control over 
the manner in which all foreign-aid funds 
are being spent; that all future economic 
aid, plus what can be salvaged from unex- 
pended foreign-aid funds, be diverted to and 
handled by the Export-Import Bank; (6) 
That the $3.9 billion requested by the Presi- 
dent for the fiscal year 1960 be reduced 62 
billion and that each year thereafter foreign 
aid be substantially reduced until terminated 
within 3 years; and (7) That military mat- 
ters be left to our military and foreign af- 
fairs be left to the State Department, and 
their existing organizations, so we can dis- 
mantle the huge 12,500-person foreign-aid 
bureaucracy, and stop the duplication of 
effort. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
AUGUST I, 1959. 

The foreign aid appropriation (mutual 
security) bill and debate was history repeat- 
ing itself (newsletters, June 20, 1959, March 
4, May 17, 1958). The earlier $3.5 billion 
authorization (reduced from $3.9 billion re- 
quest) was cut this go-round to $3.1 billion 
and passed 279-136 (ALGER against). The 
component parts are: (1) Military assist- 
ance; (2) defense support; (3) Development 
Loan Fund; (4) development assistance; (5) 
technical cooperation; and (6) contingency 
fund. 

Facts and figures from debate and hear- 
ings (1,781 pages): (1) Of 86 nations in the 
world, United States has given 682 billion 
to 76 nations since World War I: (2) US. 
foreign aid personnel has grown from 458 in 
1948 to 53,600 in 1958; (3) 67 free nations’ 
debt is $185 billion; the Soviet bloc has debt 
of $51 billion; the U.S. debt is $285 billion, 
$48 billion more than all the rest of the 
world combined; (4) total money available 
(unexpended $4.8 billion, this bill $3.1 bil- 
lion) is $8 billion plus foreign currencies we 
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own of $1.5 billion or approximately $9.5 bil- 
lion (actually there's more); (5) yearly for- 
eign ald includes other military expenditures 
than in foreign aid bill (over $1 billion) and 
surplus food gifts ($1 billion or more), ap- 
proximating $5.5 billion. Add to this the 


yearly interest on $82 billion of foreign aid 


now part of the national debt, $3.1 billion, 
makes actual yearly foreign aid $8.5 billion; 
(6) over 2,000 separate projects have now 
been reduced to 1,450, many abandoned as 
impractical (9 pp., 60 specific projects docu- 
mented in hearings); (7) Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States has audited and ex- 
amined foreign aid, found it overprogramed 
and. mismanaged, inefficient, etc., with too 
much money the chief cause of the trouble. 

Random examples: (a) Graft, corruption, 
and profit from improper distribution and 
sales of aid materiel by foreign businessmen 
and officials; (b) military vehicles delivered 
could not be used, shortage of drivers and 
maintenance; (c) ammunition and equip- 
ment ruined because not properly stored; 
(d) 44 tires per truck stored in one nation; 
(e) 185 year's supply of particular ammuni- 
tion on hand in one country and only one 
carburetor for trucks for entire army; (f) 
4,000 tons excess ordnance materiel in one 
country’s depot; (g) diversion, pilfering and 
thievery until military supplies were short 
in another country. (8) Civilian projects of 
all kinds are financed, many types of which 
Government cannot provide in our country 
(list of 113 such projects, p. 940, hearings) ; 
aid for education purposes has gone to over 
50 countries, including Yugoslavia; (9) clas- 
sification as secret or other security designa- 
tion covers up glaring faults of the program; 
(10) 1,113 audit recommendations by ICA 
(International Cooperation Administration) 
and GAO (General Accounting Office) find- 
ings all show lack of planning and cost re- 
lationships; (11) military assistance, the 
most justifiable of the component parts, is 
replete with errors—(a) inadequate esti- 
mates of needs and costs; (b) inadequate 
relationship of cost and objectives to be 
achieved; (c) improper recordkeeping of to- 
tal costs by country, and others; (12) 
groups that enjoy windfalls or are vitally 
interested are (a) printing and publishing 
industry, (b) motion picture industry, (c) 
shipping, (d) manufacturing, (e) export 
and import firms, (f) commercial banks, 
(g) colleges and universities, (h) clergy, 
(1) military. (13) “Loan” of Development 
Loan Fund is fictitious, repayable 80 percent 
in local currency which United States can’t 
use; further, Congress has no control over 
this fund. 

A few, even more than a few, instances of 
mistakes should not condemn such a pro- 
gram as foreign aid, but the almost endless 
examples of error, inefficiency, waste, mis- 
management, overprogramming, lack of ob- 
jectives, and underplanning, in many coun- 
tries culminating in aiding our enemies 
(Yugoslavia, Poland, Indonesia, etc.) and 
alienating our friends proclaims these as 
basic faults that need correction, not accept- 
ance and continuation. As a nation, we can- 
not spend ourselves rich. We cannot make 
ourselves secure by giving ourselves away. 
We cannot buy friends; they do not stay 
bought. The greatest fallacy is to ascribe 
aid as charity or “be thy brother's keeper” 
through foreign aid by our Government. 
The real Biblical meaning is the practice be- 
tween individual human beings, not govern- 
ments, which by nature must be impersonal 
and realistically self-interested. This funda- 
mental difference and role of government 
needs to be studied. As I oppose big Federal 
spending where there is wastefulness or con- 
tradiction of purpose, am I negative or anti— 
as adduced in the last campaign? 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
Avucusr 19, 1961. 

Foreign aid occupied both the House and 
the Senate this week. Hottest debate re- 
volved around the President's demand for 
5-year authority to borrow directly from 
the Treasury (back-door spending, bypassing 
Congress constitutional responsibility), and 
continuing aid to Communist countries. I 
took the floor on 3 days to (1) object to the 
entire bill, (2) object especially to giving 
aid to Communist and Socialist countries, as 
well as neutral countries. 

In opposition to the entire mutual security 
bill, I stated on Wednesday (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, vol. 107, pt. 12, p. 16037): “In my 
opinion it is absolutely essential that we take 
a long hard look at the whole foreign aid pro- 
gram so that it may be revised to meet U.S, 
self-interest rather than to continue as a 
gigantic worldwide welfare scheme paid for 
by American taxpayers and which is not 
achieving the goal of stopping the spread of 
communism.” Reasons for opposition to the 
bill: 

1. Poor administration. 

The bill will not provide improved ad- 
ministration, better recruitment in the 
personnel, the result being increased in- 
effectiveness, greater and more widespread 
scandals. 

2. Back-door financing is wrong. 

The 5-year loan authority totaling $7.3 
billion represents a loss of congressional 
control and a loss of congressional scrutiny 
of the programs annually. 

3. What is really needed is a complete re- 
view and revision of foreign aid legislation 
based on a self-interest statement of the 
United States. 

4. Dollar diplomacy (throwing money at 
problems in an attempt to solve them) cre- 
ates more problems in attempting to force 
our culture and our standard of living and 
social reforms on people and governments 
who take our money but do not want a 
different way of life than they now have. 

5. The bill is not fiscally responsible. The 
bill and the report show no one knows the 
total cost; $30 billion over the next 5 years 
in the report, $36.6 billion according to Sen- 
ator Byrp. 

6. No terms or conditions on loans totaling 
$7.3 billion in the next 5 years. It will be 
possible for the Executive to make low or 
no-interest-bearing loans as long as 50 years 
with no principal payments in the first 10 
years. According to Senator Brun (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 107, pt. 12, p. 15546) 
“interest on Federal debt, as it would be 
created by this bill (Senator Brno figures the 
loan loss will be $8.8 billion in the next 5 
years) for the loan program alone, computed 
at 3 percent, compounded annually for 50 
years, would total $29.7 billion.” 

This would be nearly 314 times the prin- 
cipal. That is to say that inasmuch as all 
of the money which would not be appro- 
priated in the regular course must be bor- 
rowed at about 3-percent interest, if no 
interest is received from the countries to 


“whom the loans are granted, the com- 


pounded interest on the loans made by our 
Government will be $29.7 billion. 

7. Danger in tremendous increase in Ex- 
ecutive power and control of spending. I 
oppose Congress delegating its authority as 
a violation of the oath we take to support 
the Constitution. 

8. Too many ambiguities of the provisions 
within the bill which make it a legislative 
monstrosity. 

9. Foreign aid is failing to achieve its ob- 
jective—witness the growth of communism 
during our huge outpouring of money. It 
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is self-defeating, causing us to lose, not win, 
the struggle with communism. 

10. We are in committing future 
Congresses to appropriations, a violation of 
congressional procedures and could be un- 
constitutional. 

11. It further increases the pressure on 
our balance of payments. We continue to 
give away dollars which can be redeemed in 
gold when foreign nations already hold ap- 
proximately the same dollar volume as we 
have gold. Any “run on the bank” would 
deplete our gold supply. 

12, The foreign aid program is being sold 
as a subsidy for U.S. industry. This philoso- 
phy is wrong and endangers our economy. 
It will return to haunt us. 

On Thursday and Friday I spoke against 
giving aid to our enemies. When we give aid 
to Communist Tito, to Poland, and other 
Communists, indeed, to Socialists like Nehru 
and those of India, we are giving aid to our 
enemies, When we give money to the Com- 
munist and Socialist governments we are 
aiding the philosophies and governments 
that are determined to destroy us. We will 
either win the fight or we will lose the fight. 
There will not be peaceful coexistence, which 
is a Communist line. 

I stand with the American taxpayer who 
is footing the bill in saying we are sick of 
pouring out money to a dedicated enemy. 
Let us gird ourselves and not giv: a penny 
to any government that does not guarantee 
its people certain freedoms, freedom of elec- 
tion, freedom of press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion. We must make this 
agonizing reappraisal—to stop subsidizing 
an alien philosophy. Let us say that we 
will aid only dedicated friends, not our 
enemies, not the neutrals. 

A bitter disappointment was the defeat 
of an amendment by Congressman JoHN 
BELL WII LTANus, of Mississippi, which would 
have prohibited aid to any country which 
voted in the United Nations to seat Red 
China. (The vote, 212 to 2.) 

The mutual security bill passed the 
House late Friday evening, 287 to 140. It is 
an unfortunate truth that the few conserva- 
tive victories limiting the bill (including re- 
ducing the 5-year authority of the President 
to yearly scrutiny by Congress) will be de- 
leted in the conference with the Senate ver- 
sion and thus probably will not be in the 
final bill. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1961. 

As predicted in my newsletter of August 19 
a greatly amended foreign aid authorization 
bill was sent back to the House from con- 
ference and was approved on August 31, 260 
to 132, The final bill authorized appropria- 
tions of $4,253,500,000 for foreign economic 
and military aid in fiscal 1962 and $1.5 billion 
in each of the following 4 years for Develop- 
ment Loan Fund long-term, low-interest 
development loans, The bill also authorized 
the President to establish a new foreign aid 
agency. The final bill did not include the 
long-term borrowing authority requested by 
the President. He had asked for authority 
to borrow $8.8 billion from the Treasury for 
the Development Loan Fund over a 5-year 
period fiscal 1962-66 to finance long-term, 
low-interest development loans. The final 
bill authorized $1.2 billion for fiscal 1962 
and $1.5 billion a year for fiscal 1963-66, 
making $7.2 billion available for develop- 
ment loans over the 5 years but required 
annual appropriation of funds (at least a 
partial victory for those of us in the House 
who fought the transfer of responsibility 
for appropriations from Congress to the 
Executive.) 
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The foreign aid appropriation bill was 
whipped through the House in 1 day, Sep- 
tember 5, by a record vote, 270 to 123. The 
bill as approved appropriated $3,357,500,000 
for foreign aid, $896 million less than carried 
in the authorization bill, but $300 million 
more than recommended by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

One of my principal objections to foreign 
aid is the money we give to our enemies and 
so-called neutral nations. This objection 
was supported during the debate on the for- 
eign aid bill by Congressman GLENARD P. 
Liescoms, of California, who pointed out that 
the dollars of U.S. taxpayers are being sent 
to Cuba to bolster the Communist regime 
of Fidel Castro. Congressman LIPSCOMB, a 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, pointed to the report on the foreign 
aid appropriations bill, He said each year 
the President requests millions of dollars to 
cover U.S. contributions to international or- 
ganizations. In just one instance, LIPSCOMB 
pointed out, the Pan American Health Orga- 
nization is providing 32 Russian jeeps for a 
malaria eradication program in Cuba. Al- 
though malaria has a low incidence rate 
there, the eradication allotment in 1961 is 
$79,766, or 20 times the amount budgeted 
in 1958, before Fidel Castro came to power. 
This has been augmented by a $99,000 allot- 
ment from the World Health Organization 
Malaria Eradication Special Account, for the 
purpose of providing the Soviet jeeps to Cuba. 
The American taxpayer pays 66 percent of 
the cost of the so-called health plan for 
Cuba instigated by PAHO. 

United Nations Special Fund: LIPSCOMB 
reminded Congress that this fund to which 
the United States contributes 40 percent on 
May 24 granted $1,157,600 to aid agricultural 
research programs in Cuba. U.S. contribu- 
tions for the fiscal year 1961, both assessed 
and voluntary, amounted to $241,799,522 to 
over 50 international organizations and 
their related activities. According to Con- 
gressman LIPSCOMB, it appears that very few, 
if anyone, have ever attempted to figure out 
where this money actually goes, and actually 
what it is used for. 

Add to these startling statements of how 
the U.S. taxpayer is contributing to coun- 
tries dedicated to our destruction, the utter 
contempt for the United States and our ideals 
expressed by the delegates to the Conference 
of uncommitted nations at Belgrade last 
week, and the course we are taking to our 
own national suicide (newsletter of August 
26) becomes more apparent. The nations 
present at the Belgrade Conference have been 
the recipients of $7.2 billion from the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. Yet not one voice was raised 
in behalf of American policies. Not a single 
delegate protested a vicious attack on the 
United States by the Communist delegate 
from Cuba. On the other hand, no official 
action was taken by the Conference to con- 
demn the Soviet Union for its wanton dis- 
regard of humanity for its devious use of 3 
years of useless negotiations on banning nu- 
clear testing to build up its own arsenal and 
then arrogantly begin testing within hours 
of an announcement that it would. No pro- 
tests from the uncommitted nations for the 
enslavement of 17 million human beings in 
East Germany. While India’s Nehru piously 
asks the United States to negotiate with the 
Communists on issues which are not nego- 
tiable, he utters not a word of protest at the 
brutal and barbaric invasion of Tibet and the 
inhuman atrocities practiced on her people 
by the Communists. 

It’s time we faced facts. The uncommitted 
nations are not uncommitted, nor are they 
neutral. For whatever reason, fear or self- 
interest, they are alined with Soviet Russia 
and when the chips are down, in the final 
contest between freedom and Communist 
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slavery, they will be against us unless they 
are convinced that we are stronger and will 
win the battle. There are no moral grounds 
for neutralism in a fight to the death. Those 
countries which give aid and comfort to our 
enemy also become our enemies. My own 
position is opposed to foreign aid until it is 
used in the self-interest of the United States. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the uncertainty as to the effect of my 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

Mr. GROSS. I would have to object 
to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross), there 
were—ayes 32, noes 81. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 3—INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 106. Section 302 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to international organizations and programs, 
is amended by striking out “1962” and 
“$153,500,000” and substituting “1963” and 
“$148,900,000", respectively. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri; On page 8, line 16, strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon, followed by a 
proviso reading as follows: “and is further 
amended by adding the words: ‘Provided, 
That the contribution of the United States 
to any special or cooperative fund of any 
international organization or program may 
not exceed 50 per centum of the total 
amount contributed for such purpose (in- 
cluding assessed and audited local costs) for 
each such year after 1962,’ ” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment would place a 
limitation of not more than 50 percent 
on any contribution to any international 
or cooperative program under the 
United Nations or elsewhere. 

The reason I am offering this amend- 
ment is because, as I stated earlier in 
the day, and as stated by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Morcan], there are several programs 
where we contribute 70 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, last year I tried to get 
this amendment written into the appro- 
priation bill, but it was ruled out of 
order because it was legislation. This 
is our opportunity. This would not have 
the effect of increasing any of the contri- 
butions, because in the present law there 
is already a limitation of 40 percent on 
the contributions to the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, and also the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund. This would mean that any 
time the United States feels justified in 
appropriating as much as 50 percent 
of any program or more than 50 percent, 
it will be a U.S. program, and we will 
have full control over it and it will not 
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be subject to having other people try 
to tell us how we are going to spend our 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, in most of the interna- 
tional organizations to which we belong 
the assessment on the contribution of 
the United States has been going down. 
For instance, our share of the U.N. 
budget dropped from 39 to 32 percent 
over a period of years; the special fund 
of the U.N. dropped from 46 to 40 per- 
cent; UNICEF dropped from 72 to 44 per- 
cent from 1954 to 1962. The NATO 
science program dropped from 50 to 33 
percent, and it is now down to 24 percent 
for fiscal year 1963. 

Mr. Chairman, the only organizations 
that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jones] is 
going to really hurt are some of our 
inter-American organizations. There 
are several of them, that are over 50 per- 
cent. It is true that we pay approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the Palestine 
refugee program. The other is the Or- 
ganization of American States to which 
our contribution is approximately 70 
percent. Our contribution to most of 
the U.N. organizations, outside of the 
Palestine refugee program, is below the 
50-percent figure. Several of the or- 
ganizations to which we contribute over 
the 50-percent figure are in Latin 
America. Our contribution to the Pan 
American Union is 66 percent. There is 
also the American Institute of Geogra- 
phy and other inter-American programs 
such as the Pan American health pro- 
gram to which we contribute over 50 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri 
will be aimed directly at our inter- 
American organizations. 

The CHAIRMAN. - The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 8, line 12, insert (a) immediately after 
“Sec. 106.“, and immediately below line 16 
on page 8 insert the following: 

“(b) Such section 302 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘None of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
this section or any other law shall be used 
for the purpose of making any loans or 
grants to the United Nations (except for 
payment by the United States of its assessed 
share of the expenses of that Organization), 
or for the purchase of any bonds or other 
certificates of indebtedness of the United 
Nations, until such time as all members 
of the United Nations have paid in full their 
share of the expenses of that Organization, 
including their share of the expenses of 
United Nations operations in the Congo and 
the Gaza strip.“ 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, accord- 
ing to the latest United Nations report 
that I have seen, contributions due from 
member nations as of December 31, 1961, 
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total $93,915,569.45. It is my understand- 
ing that some 72 nations have failed to 
pay their assessments for the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle 
East, and 74 nations have not paid their 
assessments for the Congo operation. Of 
course, the United States has paid in 
full its assessments plus voluntary con- 
tributions. Few people realize that in 
1961, in addition to paying our regular 
assessment of about $32 million for the 
Congo deal, we made a voluntary cash 
contribution of $15,300,000 to permit the 
assessments of a number of other nations 
to be reduced 80 percent. Among the 
countries to benefit were two Soviet-bloc 
nations, Bulgaria and Albania. Another 
country benefiting from that nefarious 
business was Communist Cuba. 

Yes, we paid 80 percent of the costs 
of these three Communist countries and 
yet they will not even pay the other 20 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you all under- 
stand what my amendment purports to 
do; that is, to stop any further contri- 
butions to the United Nations over and 
above the regular assessments until and 
unless the delinquent countries pay up. 
I urge adoption of the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross), there 
were—ayes 90, noes 78. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gross and 
Mr. MONAGAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
124, noes 112. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 

Src, 107. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to supporting assistance, is amended 
by striking out “1962” and “$465,000,000” and 
substituting “1963” and 6440, 000,000“, re- 
spectively. 

Chapter 5—Contingency fund 

Sec. 108. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the contingency fund, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Amend subsection (a) by striking out 
“1962” and 300,000, 000“ and substituting 
“1963" and “$275,000,000", respectively. 

(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking out 
“keep” and substituting “provide quarterly 
reports to” and by striking out “currently 
informed of the use” and substituting “on 
the pr g and the obligation”. 
Chapter 9 to agrarian economies 

Sec. 109. Section 461 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to assistance to countries having agrar- 
lan economies, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “In such country 
emphasis shall be placed also upon programs 
of community development which will pro- 
mote stable and responsible governmental 
institutions at the local level.” 

PART II—INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 
ACT OF 1961 
Chapter 2—Military assistance 

Sec. 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 
which relates to military assistance is 
amended as follows: 
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(a) In section 506, which relates to con- 
ditions of eligibility, add the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Any country which hereafter uses 
defense articles or defense services furnished 
such country under this Act, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, or any 
predecessor foreign assistance Act where 
such use is in violation of the provisions of 
this chapter or any agreements entered into 
pursuant to any of such Acts shall be im- 
mediately ineligible for further assistance.” 

(b) In section 507(a), which relates to 
sales, insert not less than” before the 
value“ in the first sentence. 

(c) In section 507(b), add a new sentence 
to read as follows: No sales of unclassified 
defense articles shall be made to the govern- 
ment of any economically developed nation 
under the provisions of this subsection 
unless such articles are not generally avail- 
able for purchase by such nations from 
commercial sources in the United States: 
Provided, however, That the Secretary of 
Defense may waive the provisions of this 
sentence when he determines that the 
waiver of such provisions is in the national 
interest.” 

(d) In section 510(a), which relates to 
special authority, strike out 1962“ in the 
first and second sentences and substitute 
“1963”. 

PART II 
Chapter 1—General provisions 

Sec. 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 611(a), which relates to 
completion of plans and cost estimates, strike 
out “and II“ and substitute, II, and VI”. 

(b) Strike out section 618, which relates 
to economic assistance to Latin America, 
and substitute a new section 618 as follows: 

“Sec. 618. Use OF SETTLEMENT RECEIPTS.— 
United States dollars directly paid to the 
United States under the Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Japan 
Regarding the Settlement of Postwar Eco- 
nomic Assistance to Japan may be appro- 
priated or otherwise made available to the 
President in any appropriation Act, within 
the limitations of part I of this Act, to 
carry out the provisions of that part.” 

(c) In section 620(c), which relates to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance to 
governments indebted to American citizens, 
insert “or ordered” after furnished“, insert 
“either” after “remedies and”, and im- 
mediately before the period at the end there- 
of insert “or indebtedness arises under an 
unconditional guaranty of payment given by 
such government or any predecessor 
government”. 

(d) In section 620, which relates to 
restrictions on assistance to certain coun- 
tries, add the following new subsection: 

“(e) The President shall suspend assist- 
ance to the government of any country to 
which assistance is provided under this Act 
when the government of such country or 
any governmental agency within such 
country 

(1) nationalizes or expropriates or seizes 
the ownership or control of property owned 
by any United States citizen or by any 
corporation, partnership, or association not 
less than 50 per centum beneficially owned 
by United States citizens, or 

“(2) imposes or enforces discriminatory 
taxes or other exactions, or restrictive main- 
tenance or operational conditions, which 
have the effect of nationalizing, expropria- 
ting, or otherwise seizing ownership or con- 
trol of property so owned, 
and such country fails within a reasonable 
time (not more than six months) to take 
appropriate steps to discharge its obligations 
toward such citizen or entity, including 
equitable and speedy compensation for such 
property in convertible foreign exchange, as 
required by international law, or fails to 
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take steps designed to provide relief from 
such taxes, exactions, or conditions, as the 
case may be, unless the President deter- 
mines such suspension to be inconsistent 
with the national interest, and such suspen- 
sion shall continue until he is satisfied that 
appropriate steps are being taken.” 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Apar], a member of the committee, 
rise? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Apam: On page 
12, strike out lines 3 and 4 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “governmental agency 
within such country on or after January 1, 
1962— 


“*(1) has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized’ ”, 

On page 12, line 9, strike out “imposes or 
enforces” and insert in lieu thereof “has 
imposed or enforced”. 

On page 12, line 15, strike out “six 
months” and insert in lieu thereof six 
months after such action or after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, whichever 
is later“. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of two amendments which I propose 
to offer to that section of the bill relating 
to expropriation of American businesses 
by foreign governments. The effect of 
this amendment would be to make the 
expropriation provision now in the bill 
retroactive to January 1. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all members of 
the Committee are aware generally of the 
background for this situation. It stems 
from the seizure of American business 
properties by foreign governments with- 
out adequate compensation. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee wrote 
a provision in the bill relating to ex- 
propriation. In my opinion, this amend- 
ment and the other which I propose to 
offer will strengthen the hands of the 
Executive and will be a clear warning 
to all foreign governments that they 
cannot seize American-owned property 
with impunity. One cannot successfully 
argue that a sovereign state does not 
have the right to take property, but I can 
and vigorously do argue that they do not 
have the right to take it without giving 
speedy and adequate compensation for 
it. 


It may be of interest to Members of 
this body to know that the other body 
has written a similar provision into the 
foreign aid bill which it passed. 

There are a number of illustrations 
that could be given as to situations in 
which American industry has been seized 
or may be seized. Since January 1 of 
this year, the date to which my amend- 
ment would make this act apply, there 
has been, of course, the seizure of an 
LT. & T. affiliate by a state of Brazil. 
Prior to this date there have been other 
seizures in Brazil, but, of course, my 
amendment would not apply to those. 

My amendment if adopted, would ap- 
ply also to the situation in which Ameri- 
can-owned interests were seized by the 
Government of Ceylon. Another possi- 
bility is action by the Government of 
Mexico, according to recent news reports, 
with respect to mining interests there. 
There is a very great possibility that 
seizure or taxation not applicable to 
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other businesses may be applied. The 
Government of Burma also has been 
talking about the possibility of seizing 
some American- owned business interests, 
according to news reports. 

I think, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
if we are to protect American businesses 
abroad we ought to go back to this date 
January 1 of this year, making the act 
retroactive to that time so that the 
owners of property which has been seized 
may be protected. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment, all it does 
is to say to foreign countries which have 
expropriated American property: “You 
must compensate the American owners 
or you do not share in our gifts and good 
graces.” 

Mr. ADAIR. My amendment together 
with the language of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. 2, it goes back 
to the Ist of January which, therefore, 
should bring into consideration the hor- 
rible expropriation of the I.T. & T. prop- 
erty to which the gentleman just re- 
ferred. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is good. I think it 
ought to be adopted. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just wanted to ob- 
serve that some time ago, at the time 
of the expropriation in Brazil, I stated 
my conviction that certainly the least 
we could expect in circumstances like 
that would be just compensation. I am 
afraid that action will not be forthcom- 
ing so, as far as I am concerned, I shall 
support the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman. 

Another thing that may be said in 
this respect is that if this amendment 
is added to the provisions now in the bill 
it is my opinion that it will strengthen 
our whole investment program abroad. 
Witness after witness told the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, as can be observed 
by reading the hearings, that if the Al- 
liance for Progress, for example, is to be 
successful it must have a great contribu- 
tion from private capital. Let me say to 
the Members of the House that if private 
capital is going to be invested abroad 
then it is going to be necessary that some 
assurance be given that property will 
not be seized without adequate and 
speedy compensation. 

I regard this as a very important part 
of this bill, and I urge that my amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
amendment is one smal] step that we 
ought to have taken a long time ago. 
There are a lot of nations in the world 
that think, and think rightly, that they 
haye been able to reverse the old estab- 
lished fact of economic life; namely, you 
cannot get something for nothing. They 
not only get it from the foreign aid pro- 
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gram; but they get it by expropriation 
of American property. 

It is about time that we tell them they 
cannot have their cake and eat it too. 
We must tell them that they cannot take 
American property on the one hand and 
share in the foreign aid program on the 
other. 

I have come to the conclusion, after 
sitting on this committee for many years, 
that the democracies of this world may 
not survive. If they do not survive, it 
will be because they are not tough 
enough to survive. 

I made a speech down here 5 years 
ago—nobody remembers it—in which I 
said if the Algerian nationalists are suc- 
cessful, and they were only successful be- 
cause after they were defeated they were 
negotiated with, the Communist Ben 
Bella would take over the country and it 
would be against the West. Am I a 
prophet or not? 

Will the Algerian people be better off 
under Ben Bella than they were under 
France? Of course, they will not. They 
will be the slaves and the pawns of an- 
other Communist government. 

You talk about the Latin American 
countries. I do not think there is a per- 
son in this House who can dispute the 
fact that there is more capital going out 
of Latin America than the Alliance for 
Progress is putting in. Where is it go- 
ing? It is going out from the people of 
Latin America, the wealthy class who are 
taking it off to Swiss banks where, when 
the hurricane comes, they think it will 
be safe. The Alliance for Progress has to 
succeed, but I do not think it can suc- 
ceed unless there are stiff conditions laid 
down, and unless the countries are told: 
If you want to be saved you have to show 
a desire to save yourselves. They have 
to be told they cannot expropriate Amer- 
ican property on the one hand and have 
the taxpayers of the United States come 
in and bail them out on the other hand. 

If the people running this program 
have not the courage, and I am not sure 
but that under the new director they 
have—several of these programs have 
been suspended—if they have not got the 
courage, we should give them the moral 
backing and the tools to do the job and 
do it the way they ought to do it. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man is one small step in the right direc- 
tion, and I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. J 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The feelings as expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Apair] are 
feelings shared by all members of the 
committee. He expresses the feeling 
that many of us share that foreign coun- 
tries should not take advantage of our 
beneficence and at the same time insult 
us by expropriating our property with- 
out proper indemnification. 

However, if we do not allow the Presi- 
dent some flexibility, when aid would be 
cut off there would be no further basis 
for negotiations in reference to the prop- 
erty that has been expropriated. I do 
hope the committee will consider that 
flexible authority should be left within 
the President’s discretion. The threat 
of cutting off aid would be a stronger 
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weapon to achieve the desired result than 
an automatic termination which leaves 
no future basis of negotiation in good 
faith. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. This amendment re- 
lates only to the retroactive feature? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. This amend- 
ment considers the retroactive feature; 
and, as such, the committee will accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. ADAIR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Anam: On page 
12, beginning in line 20, strike out “unless 
the President determines such suspension 
to be inconsistent with the national 
interest,“. 

On page 12, line 23, immediately before 
the period insert the following: and no 
other provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the President to waive 
the provisions of this subsection.” 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, if this 
amendment is adopted, it would make 
that part of the bill read as follows, and 
I will begin reading on line 14: “and 
such country fails within a reasonable 
time (not more than six months) to take 
appropriate steps to discharge its ob- 
ligations toward such citizen or entity, 
including equitable and speedy compen- 
sation for such property in convertible 
foreign exchange, as required by inter- 
national law, or fails to take steps de- 
signed to provide relief from such taxes, 
exactions, or conditions, as the case may 
be, and such suspension shall continue 
until he is satisfied that appropriate 
steps are being taken, and no other pro- 
vision of this Act shall be construed to 
authorize the President to waive the 
provisions of this subsection.” 

This amendment would remove from 
the bill the power which it now gives the 
President to waive the restriction 
against giving aid to countries which 
have expropriated without adequate 
compensation. 

As the bill now reads, it provides in 
effect that this aid shall be withheld 
unless the President determines that 
such suspension shall be inconsistent 
with the national interest. My amend- 
ment would remove that right or power 
given to the President and would say in 
effect that so long as this expropriation 
is in existence without adequate and 
speedy compensation that there is no 
authority to continue foreign aid to the 
expropriating country. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very neces- 
sary to say to such countries that we 
are not going to tolerate seizure of 
American. businesses without proper 
compensation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand 
the amendment, it relates to the former 
amendments, does it not? 
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Mr. ADAIR. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This is an imple- 
mentation amendment. That is what it 
amounts to, is it not? 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It puts additional teeth in the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In other words, 
you say by this amendment that if you 
expropriated our property, American 
property, at any time since January 1, 
your aid is to be cut off until you make 
compensation for the property? 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is correct. It makes it man- 
datory that there be no aid until the 
situation has been remedied. 

And, I would say further to the gen- 
tleman and members of the committee 
that reference was made a few minutes 
ago to the fact that restricting amend- 
ments might stop negotiations between 
foreign governments and the American 
companies involved. The fact of the 
matter is that negotiations with respect 
to most of these situations have now vir- 


tually stopped. When the President of 


Brazil was in this country some time ago 
a statement was issued indicating that 
the negotiations would go forward and 
a settlement would be made. As a mat- 
ter of fact, negotiations are not going 
forward, The proposals which have 
been made have come almost entirely 
from the company. Those which have 
come from Brazil or the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul are quite unacceptable. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could explain to me just what 
he means by “adequate and fair com- 
pensation” and how is this determined? 

I can see this as an honest difference 
of opinion as between sovereign govern- 
ments and how this could be determined. 

Mr. ADAIR. As to the question of 
what is equitable and speedy compensa- 
tion, the committee gave considerable 
thought and study to that, and was as- 
sured that those were words of particu- 
lar meaning to international lawyers. 
They have been interpreted to, and do, 
mean exactly what they say, that the 
compensation must bear a fair relation 
to the true value of the property, and it 
must be in some kind of money that can 
be used, and not, for example, in local 
currency which could not be converted. 
Thus, a country would not be able to say, 
under this provision, “Here is 25 percent 
of the value of your property; now take 
that, and let that be enough for you.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Could the gentle- 
man give the House any idea of the value 
of the I. T. & T. property which was ex- 
propriated by the Brazilian state? 

Mr. ADAIR. I think the value is gen- 
erally stated as being between $8 and $10 
million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In other words, $8 
million or $10 million worth of American 
property taken away from American 
citizens? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Could it be said that the first amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana is no good without this amend- 
ment which the gentleman has offered 
now? 

Mr. ADAIR, Well, certainly, this I 
think is the more powerful of the two 
amendments. They compliment each 
other, and each will become a great 
deal better and more valuable, if both 
are adopted. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, first 
I would like to conimend the gentleman 
from Indiana, and state that I am in 
wholehearted agreement with the gentle- 
man's first amendment. As the gentle- 
man knows, the committee was deeply 
interested in this problem. The commit- 
tee wrote a very strong section on ex- 
propriated property. However, in the 
case where a government or govern- 
ments in certain areas change, and some 
change rather rapidly, and where a pred- 
ecessor government has expropriated 
American property, how would the gen- 
tleman’s amendment affect further deal- 
ings with the new government? 

Mr. ADAIR. The new government, of 
course, would step into the shoes of the 
old government and would be expected 
to carry on bona fide negotiations along 
the lines mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. If the gentleman 
will yield further, depriving the Presi- 
dent of this discretionary authority 
would make it impossible for him to deal 
with the new government even though 
it was most friendly to the United States, 
if there was any property expropriated 
by a predecessor government? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. ADAIR. No, I would not agree 
with the gentleman. The President does 
not lose his power to negotiate. He does 
lose his power to continue to give aid. 
But there is nothing in here which says 
he could not negotiate. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. All the successor govern- 
ment would have to do is either com- 
pensate or give the property back. It 
would be just as simple as that, would 
it not? 

a ADAIR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 
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Mr. PILCHER. In other words, the 
gentleman’s first amendment is not any 
good without the second amendment? 

Mr. ADAIR. It would be strengthened 
by the second amendment. 

Mr. PILCHER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, some of us think we should 
not take this authority away from the 
President. But I think it would strength- 
en the hand of the President. The 
President does not run all of these 
programs. The State Department is 
running our foreign affairs. It is running 
all of this foreign aid program. It is not 
run by the President of the United States. 
I think the Secretary of State is one of 
the finest men we have had down there 
in years. Your State Department is 
running this foreign aid program all 
around the world. This just tells those 
countries that they have to cooperate 
with us if we cooperate with them. I 
think it will strengthen the hand of the 
President. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. ADAIR. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Georgia. I think it would 
strengthen the hand of the President. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. I feel that this is an ap- 
proach which we should have taken a 
long time ago. I wish to compliment the 
gentleman for his amendment. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman because this answers 
a question which I asked in the debate 
on Monday. I feel that if we put this 
in all our bills, especially even in the 
farm bill, this would be a good example, 
and I commend the gentleman for his 
action. I think the House is taking a 
step in the right direction. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I may say that it is not 
true that the amendment just adopted 
would be ineffective without the second 
amendment. It would embrace the LT. 
& T. seizure that has already taken place 
in Brazil, and yet the President would 
still have the flexible authority to nego- 
tiate in order to get that property back 
4 the company or an indemnity paid for 


The problem with respect to the pend- 
ing amendment is that the section that 
appears on page 12 was the result of a 
unanimous effort on the part of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
committee worked long and hard to ar- 
rive at the language that appears in the 
committee bill. One of the 
tages of this amendment would be that it 
would take away any negotiating power 
the President possesses. In many coun- 
tries the amount of the aid program is 
very small in scope while the property 
that may be expropriated may be of con- 
siderable value. It may well be that 
when negotiations have closed, the host 
country would consider that the com- 
pany has been compensated by the aid 
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cutoff. Additionally, the foreign aid 
bill is not the appropriate place for leg- 
islation dealing with expropriation. For 
these reasons we hope that the language 
in the committee bill will be adopted as 
it was reported out of the committee. 
That is the language on page 12, adopted 
by a unanimous vote by the members of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

We have accepted the retroactive pro- 
vision which will help I.T. & T. On the 
other hand, if we accept this amendment 
the President's hands will be completely 
tied. At the time expropriation is made 
the matter stops with an automatic cut- 
off. Any automatic cutoff would make 
this program inoperable. For that rea- 
son I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. On the point that the 
wording in the bill had been agreed to by 
all members of the committee, that is 
true. This was the best wording that 
could be agreed to by all members of the 
committee. But I think the gentleman 
will recall that I reserved the right to 
offer what I regarded as strengthening 
amendments. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman is 
correct. As a result of the work of the 
gentleman and of the gentleman from 
Delaware, language was accepted by the 
entire committee. The gentleman is 
correct when he says that he reserved 
the right to offer this amendment after 
the committee had unanimously adopted 
the language in the bill. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Indiana has stated that there are certain 
purposes in his amendment. I disagree 
with the purposes which he has stated. 
This amendment has one main purpose 
and that is to take out of the hands of 
the President of the United States his 
constitutional rights in his direction of 
foreign policy. It would take that power 
out of the hands of the Executive and 
place it where? Of all places, in the 
hands of the Agency which administers 
this act, because this Agency and not the 
President would have to make this de- 
termination of whether or not a property 
in a foreign country meets the criteria 
in the language of the act, meets the 
criteria of 6 months in providing ade- 
quate compensation in the case of ex- 
propriation. 

Not only is the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development not adequately 
equipped to make such decisions but you 
would even have a question that could be 
taken to the courts involving a constitu- 
tional matter, and I think it would not 
aid the resolving of the matter of expro- 
priation of American property in foreign 
countries. 

There is no disagreement in our ob- 
jective here, but I think we had better 
be cautious as to how we seek to achieve 
that objective under the gentleman’s last 
amendment. I believe the gentleman 
from Indiana will agree with me that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in the last 
stages of this bill had this one problem, 
and he and I introduced contrary 
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amendments with a view to trying to 
solve it. 

We did meet and there were compro- 
mises on both sides. I think the lan- 
guage which we finally wrote into the bill 
by agreement between the gentleman 
from Indiana and myself, which was 
later unanimously concurred in by the 
whole committee, was adequate to meet 
most of the cases which not only have 
arisen in the past, and that we have now 
met by retroactive action to be sure that 
we took care of the case of the expropri- 
ation of the I.T. & T. property, but now 
we go further and try to so complicate 
this matter of adequacy of compensation 
for expropriation that we would seek to 
involve this matter not only in the courts 
in the countries involved directly but 
perhaps the Supreme Courts of both 
countries and perhaps the International 
Court. 

I honestly believe this would do much 
to prevent any American company that 
is unfortunate enough to have its prop- 
erty taken from having the legal right 
to seek redress in the courts of the parent 
country and the courts of the United 
States and in the World Court. So I 
sincerely hope that the House will think 
very carefully before it, first, takes this 
power away from the President of the 
United States, which Congress has never 
done heretofore, and, second, consider 
the seriousness of the establishment of 
such a precedent before it does so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter was dis- 
cussed at some length in the committee. 
I think it would be very unwise if we 
should eliminate any power on the part 
of the President to determine whether 
or not it would be inconsistent with the 
national interest to continue assistance 
under certain circumstances. 

We had a discussion, amongst others, 
with our distinguished former colleague, 
Frank Coffin, with respect to the basic 
policy involved. He thinks this would be 
a case of the tail wagging the dog if 
we should make it necessary to suspend 
assistance after there had been an ex- 
propriation without due compensation. 
The problem is one of the aspects of 
foreign policy. 

This approach to procedure may be 
made not only by the country concerned 
but by any governmental agency thereof, 
and an expropriation might well be 
made by a subdivision of some country of 
great importance to us for strategic or 
economic or military reasons. In view 
of other foreign policy considerations, if 
the President could not waive the limita- 
tion provided by this section, I think we 
might well harm our national interest. 

In my opinion, the expression of con- 
cern on the part of Congress with 
respect to expropriation is adequately 
protected in this provision. I was fa- 
vorable myself to making it retroactive 
to the Ist of January, and I think that 
is something the President can live with. 
This is a case where the executive 
branch of the Government not only is 
entitled to but should receive some dis- 
cretion. This is far more important 
than that we should give him that same 
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discretion with respect to aiding Com- 
munist-controlled or Communist-domi- 
nated countries. I think we should vote 
down this amendment and accept the 
fact that this basic provision is going to 
be of great value to our country, past or 
present, with respect to these cases of 
expropriation. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I agree with the state- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey. We must keep our eye 
on the ball. It may be thought by some 
that we are carrying on foreign aid just 
to help other people. Rather, this pro- 
gram is primarily to help the United 
States, and I do not think it is wise for 
us to take action which may make us 
feel better by getting rid of some of our 
adrenalin in proper indignation over the 
behavior of some people or some local 
authorities in another country, if in 
doing so we injure the United States of 
America. I believe we must keep some 
flexibility in the hands of the President. 
We only have one President at a time, 
and our Constitution puts direction of 
our foreign relations in his hands. It 
seems to me, we would run the danger 
of injuring our own interests, if we take 
such drastic action as to allow no escape 
clause or discretion for the President of 
the United States to use in the exercise 
of the responsibility with which he is 
charged by the Constitution in the field 
of foreign relations. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
As I understand the statement of the 
gentleman from New Jersey, if a subdivi- 
sion of a friendly country became Com- 
munist controlled, it could, if this 
amendment is adopted, expropriate and 
terminate automatically our assistance 
to that friendly country. In other 
words, if this amendment is adopted, we 
are giving a weapon to the Communists; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The situa- 
tion is complicated enough without as- 
suming that there is a Communist ele- 
ment involved here. The power to ex- 
propriate is an appropriate even though 
a not popular power of government, 
whether it is Communist controlled gov- 
ernment or not that we are talking about. 
We can do nothing about it. The ques- 
tion is: Under what conditions can we 
demand just compensation and under 
what conditions should we refuse to pro- 
vide additional assistance to that coun- 
try? I do not think it is a question of 
Communist control. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
But it is possible; is it not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is pos- 
sible, but I do not think particularly we 
need to hypothesize that. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. IT yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is correct in his 
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statement, which is specifically the case 
in Brazil today where expropriation has 
been made by a province or a state. 
This amendment would terminate all 
assistance to the Federal Government of 
Brazil as a result of such action. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the emo- 
tion that is being shown among the 
members of this committee. I know how 
sincere the gentleman from Indiana is 
and I know how deep is the resentment 
among all the members of the com- 
mittee over the unlawful confiscation of 
American properties. In reference to 
the seizure of American property in other 
lands, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
worked for a long time adequately to 
express our indignation and to provide 
the proper method of recourse in the 
proper language. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Aparr] worked with the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER] and the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. McDoweE tt], for several days 
trying to find the proper language. Now 
you want to change it, and even though 
your intentions are good and your ob- 
jectives meritorious you are suggesting 
a change in language that does that 
which I think you do not wish todo. It 
is not easy to write in the proper 
language in the Committee of the Whole. 
Under the language proposed in the 
amendment, for the first time that I 
have any knowledge of, you take away 
the power of the President of the United 
States in the field of foreign relations. 
Think about it. Under the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana, if it is 
adopted, if tomorrow in Cuba there 
should be a new and friendly govern- 
ment, and if the new government wished 
to be given time to restore properties 
that had been taken away from Ameri- 
cans, the President would be powerless 
to extend that new government the 
needed additional time. If you adopt 
this amendment, you are doing the very 
thing that you wish not to do. You 
are giving a power to the Communists 
that they do not possess, You are giving 
that power to the Communists by tying 
the hands of the President of the United 
States to use his judgment when some- 
thing should be done in the national in- 
terest, must be done immediately, or the 
moment of advantageous opportunity 
has been lost forever. 

I have been brought up to believe that 
one always can have confidence in the 
President of the United States. I have 
always thought that when a man has 
achieved the Presidency of the United 
States he is giving the very best in him 
according to knowledge, and according 
to his ability, because all that is ahead 
of him is his place in history. I shall 
continue in that faith. During the ad- 
ministrations of President Truman, 
President Eisenhower, and President 
Kennedy, I always voted to give the 
President the full power to exercise his 
judgment in foreign affairs and to do or 
refrain from doing that which in his 
judgment was or was not in the national 
interest. 

I acknowledge that we want to protect 
American property in other lands from 
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unlawful and ruthless seizure. That is 
the common purpose of the President 
and of the Congress. Let us not be 
carried by emotion into the adoption of 
an amendment which well could defeat 
the very end we seek by taking from the 
President the power over foreign affairs 
given him by the Constitution and thus 
destroying that measure of flexibility in- 
visioned by the makers of our Constitu- 
tion as necessary for the effecting of 
worthy and desired ends. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment will be defeated almost 
unanimously. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been brought out 
in the debate that during the committee 
consideration of the bill the amendment 
now before the House held up the mark- 
up for several days. The gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] were ap- 
pointed to work out proper language. 
The language brought back to the com- 
mittee was voted by the full committee 
during the markup, but the gentleman 
from Delaware and the gentleman from 
Indiana each reserved the right to offer 
amendments to the bill on the floor. 

The amendment would strike out the 
language “unless the President deter- 
mines such suspension to be inconsistent 
with the national interest.” It strikes 
out the additional power granted the 
President to make this act of determina- 
tion. 

It was pointed out a moment ago that 
a tiny state of some large nation could 
go Communist and bring this prohibition 
into effect. It could do more than that. 

I want to say that some tribal chief 
or some subruler of some tiny state in 
a large nation who wanted to overthrow 
a government friendly to the United 
States, would be able to force us to cut 
off aid to a friendly country without this 
discretionary authority in the President. 

I think the President deserves these 
powers and must have them in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy, especially in 
the dangerous world in which we are 
living today. I think there will be no 
abuse of this authority by the President. 
He is going to be in there protecting the 
property of American firms, he is going 
to be in there to get a fair return on the 
property of any American company 
seized by a foreign nation. 

The President needs this power. It 
is absolutely essential that this amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington, 

Mr. WESTLAND. I would remind the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the 
clause and such suspension shall con- 
tinue until he is satisfied that proper 
steps are being taken” is still left in the 
bill, Does not this give the President 
adequate authority? I do not know 
what “appropriate steps” means. The 
President might very well think that if 
Mr. Goulart, the President of Brazil, 
should write him a letter saying that 
they are starting to move in the direction 
of returning this property, would think 
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that constituted “appropriate steps” and 
the President then would not have to 
suspend all aid to Brazil. The President 
still has some authority. 

This amendment does not take away 
all of the authority of the President by 
along shot. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman had 
better ask the gentleman from Indiana 
about the provisions of his amendment. 
I feel it does take away authority. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana., 

Mr. ADAIR. I would point out first, 
in answer to those who have expressed 
concern over this being too restrictive, 
i this provision still remains in the 

W: 

Such country falls within a reasonable 
time, not more than 6 months, to take 


appropriate steps to discharge its obliga- 
tions. 


And so forth. If that is not flexible, 
Mr. Chairman, I do not know what is. If 
a country cannot begin to do something 
in 6 months, then it will not do it in 6 
years. 

Mr. JUDD. Suppose a situation rose 
where the State of Pennsylvania or the 
State of Minnesota should take property 
that is owned by a foreign concern. 
Would we want that country to be able 
to call in all the American gold to which 
it has a claim? Sometimes it takes 2 
or 3 years of litigation to wind up these 
seizures or expropriations, or in the case 
of land taken by eminent domain, or 
other procedures. It seems to me we 
are restricting without justification the 
authority of the President to handle our 
foreign relations in a way that will be 
best for our country. 

The language now in the bill makes 
it perfectly clear. We do not want to 
injure our own national interests. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my statement that this would tie 
the President’s hands. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
pending amendment. Let me make it 
crystal clear, however, that I am in favor 
of this authorization bill and that I in- 
tend to vote for it. Let me make it 
clear that my support for this amend- 
ment is in no way based on a desire to 
hamstring the President in his capacity 
as the representative of the United States 
in foreign affairs. 

By this amendment, we are merely 
asking for the establishment of a condi- 
tion precedent to any nation’s accept- 
ance of our assistance. We are concisely 
saying to the recipient nations that if 
they choose to confiscate American- 
owned property without just compensa- 
tion, they will see an end to our aid at 
the end of 6 months. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
pending amendment to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is primarily to pro- 
vide economic assistance to the develop- 
ing countries of this hemisphere and to 
the newly emerging nations of Africa 
and Asia. 
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Our experience in Europe has clearly 
demonstrated the importance of private 
investment in accelerating the aims of 
our foreign aid programs, 

Mr. Chairman, there should be no de- 
bate among us as to the importance of 
private American enterprise and of simi- 
lar firms in other lands in achieving the 
broad objectives of the development as- 
sistance programs. President Kennedy, 
in his message to the Congress on March 
14, 1961, with respect to the Alliance for 
Progress, stated, and I quote: 

Private enterprise’s most important role 
will be to assist in the development of 
healthy and responsible private enterprise 
within the Latin American nations * * * 
and, of course, the continued inflow of pri- 
vate capital will continue to serve as an im- 
portant stimulus? 


This view was expanded upon by the 
President when he stated, and again I 
quote: 

It is impossible for us, of course, to supply 
the funds which are necessary for the de- 
velopment of Latin America. They must 
come through private sources. If local capi- 
tal and American capital dry up, then all 
our hopes of a decade of development in 
Latin America will be gone.* 


Mr. Chairman, the State Department 
is also on record as endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s statement. The Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Ball, in an address to the 
Business Council at Hot Springs, Va., 
said, and I quote: 

Expropriation frequently involves the di- 
version of resources needed for the develop- 
ment of nations we are assisting. In many 
cases it means the transfer of property from 
competent private hands to governments 
that lack the managerial skill to provide 
efficient administration. By tending to spoil 
the climate for private Investment it may 
deprive a developing nation of the inflow of 
needed capital that might otherwise be 
available, As a matter of Government policy 
we feel obligated to make known to the less- 
developed nations our views on the disadvan- 
tages inherent in expropriation, * * * 

Let me be quite precise at this point. We 
do not wish to discourage developing coun- 
tries from adopting such measures as re- 
quirements for labor standards, systems of 
social security, progressive taxation, and the 
regulation of utilities. These are all fa- 
miliar features of the American economic 
scene and we cannot disown them when 
they appear in an unfamiliar environment. 
In fact, within limits appropriate to their 
economic strength, we are anxious to see the 
developing nations adopt sound and pro- 
gressive tax and labor laws and other meas- 
ures designed to assure an increased sense 
of social justice and a broader base of par- 
ticipation in the fruits of economic prog- 
ress. 

But when such measures are, in fact or 
in form, applied so as to discriminate 
against, and harass, foreign business enter- 
prise, they can amount to what has been 
often called creeping expropriation. When 
this occurs, the U.S. Government is pre- 
pared to make its views known to the gov- 
ernments involved in no uncertain 
terms. * * * 

If, in the face of American advice a gov- 
ernment proceeds with expropriation, I can 
assure you that the full diplomatic re- 
sources of the U.S. Government will be made 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 87th Cong., May 
25, 1962, p. 9282. 
2 Ibid. 
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available to see that fair treatment is ac- 
corded to the American business Involved.“ 


Mr. Chairman, the excerpts I have just 
cited from Secretary Ball’s address in- 
dicate that the State Department is well 
aware that our foreign assistance efforts 
will be dissipated unless expropriation, 
including “creeping expropriation” is 
thwarted. There is no justification to 
authorize the expenditure of public funds 
to assist countries who continue a course 
of action detrimental to themselves and 
to our own economy. 

In spite of the reassuring statement of 
policy, the Secretary believes that the 
Congress should not enact legislation 
that would make it clear to foreign gov- 
ernments that expropriation, without 
prompt and adequate compensation, 
must result in the suspension of U.S. 
assistance. In this same address the 
Secretary said, and again I quote: 

After all, what we find most attractive 
about the economic system that has evolved 
in America is that it preserves a substantial 
element of free choice for the individual in 
the conduct of his economic life. It is thus 
consistent with the political principles on 
which we have organized our Government. 

Our very emphasis on the right to choose, 
it seems to me, precludes us from seeking to 
coerce any country into adopting an eco- 
nomic system of our choosing against its 
own free will. 

For this reason, the State Department has 
consistently opposed legislative proposals for 
automatic retaliation, by denial of aid, for 
example, against economic policies abroad 
that are inconsistent with our own notions 
of free enterprise. Such policies smack too 
much of gunboat diplomacy to be useful in 
today’s more complicated world.‘ 


Mr. Chairman, when investments are 
guaranteed in one form or another by 
U.S. taxpayers, expropriation results in 
a direct loss to our Government and 
hence reduces our ability to furnish as- 
sistance to nations who respect the 
rights of private property. 

The Congress in Public Law 400, 82d 
Congress, stressed the role of private 
investment in achieving the aims of our 
mutual security and foreign assistance 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to insert 
excerpts from section 514 of that act 
at this point in my remarks: 

(b) To accomplish the purpose of clause 
(1) of subsection (a) of this section, under 
the coordination of the Director for Mutual 
Security, the Mutual Security Agency, co- 
operating with private business groups and 
governmental agencies to the fullest extent 
possible, shall encourage a greater participa- 
tion by private capital in the tee pro- 
gram and shall develop broad criteria to 
facilitate such participation, including prog- 
ress consistent with the purposes of the 
Act for International Development. 

(c) The Department of Commerce shall 
in cooperation with such groups and agen- 
cies (including the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development), conduct 
a thorough study of the legal and other 
impediments, foreign and local, to private 
investment abroad and the methods and 
means whereby those impediments can be 
removed or decreased and shall make recom- 
mendations thereon to the Director for 
Mutual Security. 


Department of State press release, Ameri- 
can Business Abroad, Hon. George W. Ball, 
May 12, 1962, pp. 5 and 6. 

4Ibid., p. 7. 
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(d) The Department of State, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies of the Government 
concerned with private investment abroad, 
and taking into account the study and 
recommendations described in subsection 
(c) of this section, shall accelerate a pro- 
gram of negotiating treaties of commerce 
and trade, or other temporary arrangements 
where more suitable or expeditious, which 
shall include provisions to encourage and 
facilitate the flow of private investment to 
countries participating in programs under 
this act. 

(e) The Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, taking into account the study and 
recommendations described in subsection 
(c) of this section, shall encourage and fa- 
cilitate a greater participation by private 
industrial groups or agencies in private con- 
tracts awarded by the Administration, and 
shall, in cooperation with the Department of 
Commerce and the Mutual Security Agency, 
find and draw the attention of private en- 
terprise to opportunities for investment and 
development in underdeveloped areas.“ 


Mr. Chairman, although during the 
years following World War I the United 
States—under both Democrat and Re- 
publican administrations—has been most 
generous in furnishing financial aid, 
many nations have sought to obtain a 
larger measure of control over the deter- 
mination of projects and allocation of 
funds by insuring their administration 
by a multilateral organization. These 
proposals stem from the fact that some 
of the nations recently attaining inde- 
pendence incorrectly associate our pub- 
lic and private activities with a colonial 
imperialist approach. 

Many debates in the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
have been concerned with the creation 
of a multilateral development fund. 
One suggestion popularly described as 
SUNFED—Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development—has been a 
recurring item on its agenda. 

At Geneva during the summer of 1957, 
Dr. Neil Jacoby, the then U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Economic and Social 
Council of the U.N., declared that bi- 
lateral programs in a conducive climate 
would accomplish far more. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to insert 
the following pertinent excerpt from Dr. 
Jacoby’s statement at this point in my 
remarks: 

We now have before us the final and sup- 
plementary reports of the ad hoc committee 
on SUNFED. A majority of nations whose 
replies were analyzed in the reports of the 
ad hoc committee support the establishment 
of SUNFED in principle. We have noted, 
however, extremely few promises of financial 

. Of those that have been made, many 
are conditional upon the participation of 
the major industrial countries. Even if 
these promises of support were fulfilled, what 
would they amount to in the aggregate? 
The prospect is that the assets of the fund 
would consist of a few million dollars in the 
form of a heterogeneous assortment of cur- 
rencies, and, possibly, some contributions in 
goods and services. Is it reasonable that a 
new international financing agency, charged 
with gigantic tasks, should be established 
with such pitifully meager resources? Can 


‘Public Law 400, June 20, 1952, United 
States Statutes at Large, containing the laws 
and concurrent resolutions exacted during 
the 20th sess. of the 82d Cong. of the United 
States of America 1952 and “Reorganization 
Plans and Proclamations,” volume 66, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1953, p. 146. 
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we pass lightly over all that is being done by 
private investors, by international lending 
agencies, and by the United States and other 
countries through bilateral programs to di- 
rect billions of dollars into economic devel- 
opment? In view of the vast scale of present 
international development financing, how 
can it be maintained that the establishment 
of a Liliputian SUNFED is the nostrum 
which will obliterate poverty among mil- 
lions of people in large parts of the world? 
So to believe is surely to turn from reality 
to magic. 

It has been said that, if the United Na- 
tions should fail to proceed immediately to 
the establishment of SUNFED, its authority 
with the peoples of the world would suffer 
and its moral credit would be threatened 
with exhaustion. In our considered judg- 
ment, Mr. President, it is the adoption of the 
resolution now before us that would have 
this effect. To set up a SUNFED at this 
time with so little prospect of appreciable 
financial support, with so many issues un- 
resolved relating to the purposes it should 
serve and the manner in which it should 
operate, would be to doom it to failure from 
the outset. The distinguished representa- 
tive of the Netherlands has ventured the 
opinion that if such an institution were 
established at this time, other countries in- 
cluding my own, without whose contribu- 
tions SUNFED would lack resources to un- 
dertake a significant volume of operations, 
would soon become participants. Speaking 
for my own country, Mr. President, I see 
nothing to warrant this opinion. Indeed, if 
I correctly assess the temper of the American 
people and of our Congress, action to create 

SUNFED now without US. participation 
would more probably deter than attract 
subsequent participation.“ 


Mr. Chairman, prior to 1952, no re- 
sponsible member of the United Nations 
openly supported the proposition that 
a nation’s sovereign rights over natural 
resources included the privilege to na- 
tionalize private property without real- 
istic and adequate compensation. How- 
ever, a resolution was adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
1952 which directed the Human Rights 
Commission to draft appropriate lan- 
guage with respect to the sovereignty of 
nations and to their inherent control 
over their natural resources, including 
the right to expropriate private prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that all my 
colleagues may be aware of the situa- 
tion with respect to this proposal, I ask 
leave to include excerpts from the official 
record of the 18th session of the Human 
Rights Commission meeting in New York 
during the early months of 1954 at this 
point in my remarks: 

PART II.—INCLUSION OF AN ARTICLE ON THE 
RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN THE DRAFT COVENANT 
ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 
40. The Commission discussed the ques- 

tion of the inclusion of an article on the 

right of property in the draft covenant on 
economic, social, and cultural rights from 
the 413th to the 418th meetings (E/CN. 

4/SR.413-418). At its seventh session (1951) 

the Commission has decided not to include 

“at this time” an article on the right to 

property. At the eighth session (1952) the 

debate on a draft article proposed by France 
was mourned 1 the Commission did not 


© CONGRESSIONAL Wen. volume 104, part 1. 
pages 222 and 223. 
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take up the question during the ninth ses- 
sion (1953). At the 10th session the repre- 
sentative of France withdrew his proposal 
(E/2447, annex II, section A) and discussion 
centered on proposals to incorporate into 
the draft covenant a text based on the cor- 
responding article of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. No member of the 
Commission expressed opposition in prin- 
ciple to the inclusion of an article on the 
right of property. However, the Commission 
failed to adopt a unified text. Realizing the 
difficulty of drafting an article that would 
command the support of the majority, the 
Commission adjourned consideration of the 
question sine die (see par. 71 below). 


The proposal of the United States of America 


41. The representative of the United States 
of America proposed a draft article (E/CN.4/ 
L.313) with the same wording as article 17 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. As later revised (E/CN.4/L.313/ 
Rev. 1) to include the phraseology used to 
introduce various articles in the draft cove- 
nant on economic, social, and cultural rights, 
the article read as follows: 

“The state parties to this covenant recog- 
nize that: 

“1, Everyone has the right to own property 
alone as well as in association with others. 

“2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his property.” 

42. In support of this proposal, it was 
pointed out that there were precedents for 
incorporating in the covenant the text of 
articles taken from the declaration (speci- 
fically article 11 recognizing the right of 
everyone to adequate food, clothing, and 
housing) and it was argued that, being 
broadly drafted and compatible with all the 
legal systems, the text had the best chance 
of commanding a majority of votes in the 
Commission. Any attempt to be more 
elaborate and precise would likely accen- 
tuate the differences of views regarding 
property rights embodied in the social and 
political systems of various states, thus 
making any agreement on the subject ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 


Amendments to the proposal of the United 
States of America 


43. The proposal did not satisfy a number 
of members, who felt that the more ample 
and definitive text on the lines of that pro- 
posed by the representative of France was 
required, 

44. The representatives of Egypt, India, 
and Lebanon introduced a series of amend- 
ments (E/CN.4/L.316) to the U.S. proposal 
which incorporated certain features of the 
draft article of France. The amendments 
(in italic) would have altered the US. text 
to read as follows: 

“1. The states parties to this covenant 
undertake to respect the right of everyone 
to own property alone as well as in associa- 
tion with others. 

“2. This right shall be subject to the laws 
of the country in which the property is 
owned. 

“3. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his property. 

“4, Expropriation may not take place ex- 
cept for considerations of public necessity 
or utility as defined by law and subject to 
such compensation as may be prescribed.” 

45. Members who supported these amend- 
ments insisted that, while they agreed with 
the declaration article, it was also necessary 
to emphasize the duty of States to fulfill 
their obligations in respect of this right, to 
take into account the domestic jurisdiction 
of States in the matter of property rights, 
and to that factors of public ne- 
cessity or utility should govern expropria- 
tion with provision for the payment of com- 
pensation, 
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46. Some members felt that while the 
amendments of Egypt, India, and Lebanon 
correctly admitted the claims of domestic 
jurisdiction, they did not sufficiently recog- 
nize the criteria of reasonableness and jus- 
tice, of general international acceptance, 
which should limit such claims. The repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
proposed that the second paragraph of that 
eae be changed to read (E/CN.4/ 

318): 

“The right shall be subject to such reason- 
able restrictions and regulations as may be 
imposed by law of general application in the 
public interest.” 

47. The discussion on expropriation 
showed a marked difference of views among 
the members. Some felt that the implied 
references to it in paragraph 2 of the amend- 
ments of Egypt, India, and Lebanon, and in 
paragraph 2 of the U.S. proposal were suffi- 
cient. There was also a difference of opin- 
ion on the amount of compensation to be 
paid in case of expropriation. While some 
agreed with the joint sponsors that the com- 
pensation prescribed might under exception- 
al circumstances be nominal, others held 
that compensation should in all cases be fair, 
just, or equitable. 

48. Some members thought that the word 
“arbitrarily” in the U.S. proposal was too 
vague and carried no precise connotation, 
especially in international law. The repre- 
sentative of the Philippines proposed 
(E/CN.4/L.314) that the words “or unlaw- 
fully” should be added after “arbitrarily.” 
The representative of Poland felt that the 
Philippine amendment should be modified so 
as to read (E/CN.4/L.319): “No one shall 
be arbitrarily, that is to say, unlawfully, de- 
prived of his property.” 

49. Some members spoke of the impor- 
tance of recognizing the interests of the com- 
munity and of limiting the right of prop- 
perty in relation to the public interest, safety 
and morals, the general welfare, public or- 
der, and social progress. To this end the 
representatives of Chile and Uruguay pro- 
posed (E/CN.4/L.317) that the right of prop- 
perty be “subject to such limitations as the 
public interest and social progress required.” 


Alternative proposal by Chile 


50. The representative of Chile considered 
that the best way to formulate the proposed 
article was to repeat the text of article 23 of 
the Inter-American Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Man adopted at Bogotá in 
1948. He based his view on the fact that, 
in his opinion, it was the Commission’s task 
to indicate not the limits within which this 
right should enjoy international protection, 
since that necessarily depended on the poli- 
tical system in force in each country, but 
the scope which should be given to the right 
of property in order to make it a human 
right, and, as such, fundamental and in- 
alienable. 

51. The text of the alternative proposal of 
Chile was as follows (E/CN.4/L.320/Corr.1) : 

“Every person has a right to own such pri- 
vate property, as meets the essential needs of 
decent living and helps to maintain the dig- 
nity of the individual and of the home.” 


The text proposed by the subcommittee 


52. In an effort to reconcile the various 
points of view, the sponsors of the proposals 
and amendments were asked (E/CN.4/SR.- 
416) to constitute themselves into a working 
group or subcommittee to try to agree, if 
possible, on a single text. The subcommit- 
tee consisting of the representatives of Chile, 
Egypt, India, Lebanon, the Philippines, Po- 
land, the United States of America and Uru- 
guay, submitted the following text (E/CN.- 
4/L.321): 

1. The states parties to this covenant un- 
dertake to respect the right of everyone to 
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own property alone as well as in 


association 
with others. This right shall be subject to 
such limitations and restrictions as are im- 
posed by law in the public interest and in the 
interest of social progress in the country con- 
cerned, 

“2. No one shall be deprived of his prop- 
erty without due process of law. Expropria- 
tion may take place only for considerations 
of public necessity or utility as defined by 
law and subject to such compensation as 
may be prescribed.” 

53. This text was adopted in the subcom- 
mittee by 5 votes to 1, with 2 abstentions. 
Some members however reserved their right 
to reintroduce their proposals and amend- 
ments in the Commission. 

54. Amendments were proposed to the text 
of the subcommittee by the representatives 
of France (E/CN.4/L.322) and the United 
States of America (E/ON.4/L.323). The 
United States proposed that the right of 
property should be subject to such “reason- 
able” limitations as are imposed by law in 
the public interest, etc.; that no one should 
be “arbitrarily” deprived of his property; 
and that “just” compensation should be paid 
in case of expropriation. The representative 
of France wanted to define compensation 
as that “preseribed by the law and by the 
general principles of international law.” 

55. The word “reasonable” was considered 
by some members as providing an interna- 
tional standard without which there could 
be no international protection of the right 


on civil and political rights. 
maintained that the vague word “reasonable” 
would weaken the text and might lead to 
interference in the activities of States in 
the name of alleged international standards. 

56. The expression due process of law” 


where it covered both substantive and proce- 
dural aspects. Whatever special m the 
Commission might wish to give to it might 
not be universally accepted. In any case, 
laws enacted by proper procedures might 
nevertheless be arbitrary and, therefore, the 
use of the word “arbitrarily” was to be 
preferred, especially since it had been used 
both in the Universal Declaration and in the 
draft covenant on civil and political rights. 
On the other hand, it was repeated that 
the word “arbitrarily” defied definition and 
carried no legal connotation unless it was 
synonymous with “unlawfully.” 

57. It was also argued that the idea of 
“Just compensation” was already included 
in the concept of “due process of law,” but if 
there was to be a reference to expropriation 
and compensation it was necessary to pro- 
vide specifically that compensation should 
be just. Other members maintained that 
the word “just” was open to conflicting in- 
terpretations since it had no generally ac- 
cepted international connotation. 

58. The formula that compensation should 
be as “prescribed by the law and by the gen- 
eral principles of international law” was pre- 
ferred by some members as the better way to 
obviate difficulties arising out of the conflict 
of laws. While domestic laws would ordi- 
narily apply to all persons within the juris- 
diction of a state, aliens would in addition 
enjoy the protection of international law. 
Aside from a feeling that the term general 
principles of international law” was not suf- 
ficiently precise, other members thought that 
those words might affect article 1, paragraph 
3, of the draft covenant relating to the per- 
manent sovereignty of peoples over their 
natural wealth and resources. 

59. Several members were opposed to the 
inclusion of any reference to compensation, 
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feeling that it was unnecessary, because it 
was set forth in paragraph 2 of the draft 
article that expropriation should take place 
in accordance with the provisions of the law 
and a state might provide in its law all the 
provisions under which expropriation could 
be carried out. Some expressed the view that 
the general limitations clause; i.e., article 4 
of the draft convenant on economic, social, 
and cultural rights, would provide sufficient 
safeguards against the abuse of the right of 
property. 
Decisions of the Commission 


60. The Commission voted first on the text 
submitted by the subcommittee together 
with amendments thereto (E/CN.4/SR.418). 

61. Paragraph 1: The subcommittee’s text 
read as follows: 

“The states parties to this covenant under- 
take to respect the right of everyone to own 
alone as well as in association with 
This right shall be subject to such 
limitations and restrictions as are imposed 
by law in the public interest and in the in- 
terest of social progress in the country con- 
cerned.” 

62. The first sentence was adopted by 17 
votes to none, with 1 abstention. 

63. The amendment of the United States 
of America (E/CN.4/L.323) to insert the word 
“reasonable” between the words “such” and 
“limitations” in the second sentence was 
rejected by 7 votes to 6, with 5 abstentions. 

64. The original text of the first paragraph 
was adopted by 9 votes to 1, with 8 absten- 
tions. 

65. Paragraph 2: The subcommittee’s text 
read as follows: 

“No one shall be deprived of his property 
without due process of Iaw. Expropriation 
may take place only for considerations of 
public necessity or utility as defined by law 

and subject to such compensation as may 
be pr 5 

66. The amendment of the United States 
of America (E/CN.4/L.323) to replace in the 
first sentence the words “without due process 
of law” by the word “arbitrarily”, to be in- 
serted before the word “deprived”, was re- 
jected by 9 votes to 6, with 3 abstentions, and 
the text of the first sentence was 
adopted by 9 votes to 3, with 6 abstentions. 

67. The first part of the second sentence, 
namely, the words “Expropriation may take 
place only for considerations of public neces- 
sity or utility as defined by law”, was voted 
on separately and adopted by 12 votes to 1, 
with 5 abstentions. 

68. To the rest of the second sentence there 
were two amendments submitted by France 
and the United States of America, re- 
spectively. The Commission decided by 
eight votes to seven, with three abstentions, 
to vote first on the amendment of France 
(E/CN.4/L.322) which was to replace the 
words “subject to such compensation as may 
be prescribed” by the words “and subject to 
the compensation prescribed by the law and 
by the general principles of international 
law.” The part consisting of the words “and 
subject to the compensation prescribed by 
the law” was adopted by six votes to three, 
with nine abstentions, while that consisting 
of the words “and by the general principles of 
international law” was rejected by eight votes 
to seven, with three abstentions. The French 
amendment, as thus truncated, was rejected 
by 8 votes to none, with 10 abstentions. 
The amendment of the United States of 
America (E/CN.4/L.323) to replace the words 
“such compensation as may be prescribed” 
by the words “just compensation” was re- 
jected by seven votes to six, with five ab- 
stentions. 

69. The original text of the second para- 
graph (see par. 65 above) was adopted by six 
votes to five, with seven abstentions. 


on the original text 
a whole and Nestes tt by tered foie bees 
with five abstentions 

71. The Commission did not proceed to 
vote on the of the representatives 
of the United States of America and Chile 
and the amendments thereto, as it adopted 
(EB/CN.4/SR.418) by 12 votes to 2, with 4 ab- 
stentions, 2 motion of the representative of 
Uruguay to adjourn sine die consideration of 
the question of the inclusion of an article on 
the right of property in the draft covenant 
on economic, soctal, and cultural rights." 


Mr, Chairman, it is obvious that the 
hopes and aspirations of the underde- 
veloped countries cannot be fully real- 
ized through grants or loans from mul- 
tilateral organizations operating under 
the auspices of the United Nations, or 
by help from our own taxpayers. On the 
contrary, we have demonstrated through 
our own achievements what may be ac- 
complished through private enterprise 
operating under the guarantees provided 
in our Constitution. We have not only 
provided the material resources to win 
two world wars, but our economy has 
been the bulwark for the reconstruction 
of devastated lands throughout the world 
after the holocaust of World War I and 
II. This experience cannot be mini- 
mized, and it is difficult to justify any 
additional funds for foreign assistance 
to those countries who refuse to bene- 
fit from our experience. 

Mr. Chairman, I have compiled a list 
of the principal properties which have 
been expropriated without adequate 
compensation to the former owners un- 
der Cuban statutes enacted since the 
overthrow of Fulgencio Batista. A con- 
servative evaluation of these properties 
would exceed $1 billion. If these funds 
had been invested in other countries or 
had been used to increase the produc- 
tivity of our own economy, the ultimate 
result would have contributed to the 
Federal revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, I include herewith a 
tabulation of the private properties that 
have been expropriated by the Castro 
regime in Cuba. 

CUBA 
U.S. affiliates, subsidiaries, and citizens 


whose properties were expropriated wholly or 
partly under agrarian reform law of June 3, 
1959: 


Compania Canadera (King 
Ranch), cattle ranch. 

San Andres Ranch (Sumner Pingree and 
family), cattle ranch. 

St. Mark’s Land Cattle Co. 
hart), cattle ranch. 

All sugarcane lands of companies operat- 
ing mills (see list of Sugar companies“). 

U.S. affiiliates or subsidiaries expropriated 
by law 851 of July 6, 1960, Resolution 1; 

Compania Cubana de Electricidad (Cuban 
Electric Co., American foreign power). 

Compania Cubana de Telefonos (Cuban 
Telephone Co., LT. & T.). 


Becerra 


(Jack Ever- 


™ United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights Report of the 10th Session,” Economic 
and Social Coumeil Official Records: 18th 
Session, supplement No. 7, Feb. 28-Apr. 16, 
1954, pp. 7-9. 
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Equipos Telefonicos Standard de Cuba, 
S.A. (LT. & T. subsidiary-manufacturing- 
assemblers telephone components). 

Sinclair Cuba Oil Co., 8.A., petroleum stor- 
age facilities, distribution system. 

Esso Standard Oil, S.A. (Standard Oil of 
New Jersey), petroleum refinery, storage fa- 
cilities, distribution system. 

Texas Co. (West Indies) Ltd., petroleum 
refinery, storage facilities, distribution sys- 
tem. 

Sugar companies (excludes lands national- 
ized by agrarian reform law) : 

Atlantica del Golfo S.A. 

Baragua Industrial Corp. 

Central Cunagua S.A. (American Sugar 
Refining). 

Central Ermita S.A. 

Cia, Agricola San Sebastian (Cuban-Amer- 
ican Sugar Co.). 

Cia. Azucarera Cespedes. 

Cia. Azucarera Soledad. 

Cia. Central Altagracia of West Indies. 

Cia. Cubana S.A. 

Cia. Azucarera Vertientes-Camaguey. 

Cuban American Sugar Co. 

Cuban Trading Co. 

Plorida Industrial Corp. of New York. 

Francisco Sugar Co. 

General Sugar Estates. 

Guantanamo Sugar Co. 

Macareno Industrial Corp. of New York. 

Manati Sugar Co. 

Miranda Sugar Sales Co, 

New Tuimucu Sugar Co. 

Punta Alegre Sugar Co. 

United Fruit Co. 

Banks, resolution 2: 

Chase Manhattan Bank, 

First National City Bank of New York. 

First National Bank of Boston. 

Resolution 3: 

Burrus Flour Mills, flour milling. 

Reynolds International de Cuba S.A., re- 
gional office. 

Moore Business Forms de Cuba, business 
forms, 

West Indies Perlite Manufacturing Corp., 
building materials. 

Manufacturers General Electric S.A., elec- 
trical supplies. 

Union Light Power Co. of Cuba. 

Cia. Antilante de Lanchajes S.A. 

Petroleo Cruz Verde S.A., petroleum 
exploration. 

Cia. Cubana de Minas y Mineralos S.A., 
minerals. 

Bethlehem Cuba Iron Mines & Co., iron 
ore. 

Havana Coal Co., coal. 

Regla Coal & Co., of Cuba S.A., coal. 

Consolidated Development Corp., petro- 
leum exploration. 

Sun Oil Co., petroleum exploration. 

Kewanee Inter-American Oil Co., petro- 
leum exploration. 

a Cuban Gulf Oil Co., petroleum explora- 
ion. 


es Agar Refining Co., petroleum explora- 
on. 

ATESA Drilling Co. 

Exploration Incorporated Rayflex. 

Haliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 

John Bros. Co. 

Productos Shulton de Cuba, S.A., toilet 
articles, 

Max Factor Co., cosmetics, 

Cuban Nickel Co., S.A., Nickel Processing 
Corp., U.S. Government-owned nickel 
plants. 

Cuban Air Products Corp., oxygen equip- 
ment. 

Orientes Products Cozp. 

Servicios de Gomas Pioneer, S.A. (Pioneer 
Tire Co.), tire recapping. 

Compania Gas Liquido, S.A., liquid petro- 
leum gas, 
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Gas Popular de Cuba, S. A., liquid petro- 
leum gas. 

H. D. Roosen Co., S.A. 

Polyplasticos Industriales, S.A. 

Sika Industrio-Quimica, S.A. 

Home Products of Cuba, Inc. 

Peison Romsi & Cia. 

Armco International Corp., iron & steel 
products. 

Mohawk Iron & Steel Corp., iron & steel 
products. 

Fundicion MacFarlane, S.A. (J. MacFar- 
lane and Family), foundry. 

Reynolds Aluminum Co. of Cuba, alumi- 
num foil, etc. 

Manufacturers Kawneer de Cuba, S.A. 
(The Kawneer Co.), aluminum products. 

Productos de Cobre de Cuba, S.A. (Phelps- 
Dodge Corp.), copper wire 

Ventanas de Caribe S.A., aluminum win- 
dows. 

National Paper & Type Co. of Cuba S.A. 
paper and paper products. 

Compania Papelera Flamingo S.A., paper 
and paper products. 

Cuban American Metals Distributors, Inc. 

International Carbon & Ink S.A., paper. 

Industrias Metalicas & Electricas S.A. 

Palm Clothing Co., clothing. 

Cia. Nacional de Huatas S.A. 

Elliot Knitting Mills, Inc. of Cuba S.A., 
textiles. 

Exquisite Form Brassiere of Cuba S.A. 
clothing. 

Tejidos Nina S. A., textiles. 

Fabricantes de Colchones Americanos 
S. A., bedding. 

Cia, Onix de Cuba S.A. 

Consolidated Textile Mills, Inc., textiles. 

Arrocera Texita S. A., rice mills, 

Cia. de Refresco Canada Dry S.A., bever- 
ages. 

Pan American Standard Brands, Inc., yeast. 

Cuba Grapefruit, Inc. 

Rancho Products Corp. 

Alquizar Pineapple Co., Inc., pineapple. 

General Distributors S.A. 

Supermercados Eklon S.A., supermarket. 

F. W. Woolworth Co., merchandising. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., merchandising. 

Compania de Ferrocarril de Puerto Padre, 
railway. 

Hershey Cuban Railway Co. S. A., railway. 

Armour & Co., fertilizers, 

Cia. de Cemente Cubana Portland (Lone 
Star Cement Co.), cement producer. 

Cia. de Vidric Owens-Illinois, S.A. (Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.) , glass containers. 

Continental Can Corp., metal containers. 

Cia. Goodrich de Cuba (Goodrich Rubber 
Co.), rubber tires. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cuba 
SA,, rubber tires. 

Cia. Embotelladera Coca-Cola, S.A., bev- 
erages. 

Minimax Supermercados, S.A., supermar- 
kets. 

Schering Pharmaceuticals of Cuba, phar- 
maceuticals. 

Abbott Laboratories de Cuba, pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, pharmaceuticals. 

Cuban American Line Supply Co. 

Insurance companies: 

Pan American Life Insurance Co. 

Cia. de Seguros de Ingenios, S.A. 

United States Life Insurance Co. 

American Insurance Co. 

Commercial Insurance of Newark, N.J. 

The Home Insurance Co, 

Insurance Co. of North America. 

Johnson & Higgins, S. A. 

Seguros Frenkel de Cuba, S.A. 

American Insurance Underwriters of Cuba, 
S.A. 

Occidental Life Insurance Co. 

American National Insurance Co, 
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‘The Employer's Fire Insurance. 

Firemen's Insurance Co. of Newark. 

Great American Insurance Co. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Maryland Casualty Co. 

National Union Fire of Pittsburgh. 

Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford. 

Queen Insurance Co., Ltd., of America, 

Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance. 

Security Insurance Co. of New Haven. 

The Unity Fire & General Insurance. 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Eagle Fire Co. of New York. 

American Surety Co. 

American International Insurance Co. 

National Fire Insurance of Hartford. 

Machinery, motor vehicles, accessories, 
and parts: 

Power Machinery Co. S.A. 

Power Equipment, S.A. 

International Harvester of Cuba. 

W. M. Anderson Trading Co. S.A. 

Willys Distributors, S.A. 

Agencia de Tractores y Equipos. 

Iberia Machinery Co., S.A. 

Autos Vokswagen de Cuba, S.A. 

Piezas y Accessories K. W., S. A. 

The United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Remington Rand de Cuba S.A. 

La Antillana, Cia. Comercial de Creditors, 
S. A. 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Fiberglass Distributors, Inc. 

Compania de Ensamblaje de Aires Acon- 
dicionados, S.A. 

Credites y Descuentos Mercantiels, S.A. 
(Ford Motor Co.), financing company. 

General Motors Acceptance Corp., S.A. 
financing company. 

Colon Independent Trading Corp., financ- 
ing company. 

Kodak Cubana, Ltd. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

Hacienda San Andres, S.A., agriculture. 

American Hatchery and Farms Co., S. A., 
agriculture. 

Lone Star Farms, S.A., agriculture. 

Granja Los Americanos, S.A., agriculture, 

Lykes Bros., Inc., agriculture. 

Simmons International, Ltd., mattresses, 

Cuban Land and Leaf Tobacco, Inc., to- 
bacco. 

Calixto Lopez Cia., Inc., tobacco. 

Rothchild-Samuel-Suignan, S.A., tobacco. 

Duys & Co. Havana Tobacco Co., Inc., to- 
bacco. 

Rupping Havana Tobacco Co., S.A., tobacco. 

Standard Havana Tobacco Co., S.A., 
tobacco. 

Tabcalera Cubana, S.A., tobacco. 

Rey del Mundo Cigar Co., tobacco. 

Cia. Tabacalera de Rancho Boyeros, S.A., 
tobacco. 

Hotels, restaurants, bars, ete.: 

Hotels Internacionales, S.A. 

Casino de Capri, S.A. 

Presidente Corp., S.A. 

Restaurant Eden Roc, S.A. 

Isle of Pines Enterprises, S.A. 

Compania de Hoteles La Riviera de Cuba, 
S.A. 

Intercontinental Hotels Corp. of Cuba. 

Cia. Hotelera Shepard, S.A. 

Hotel Casino Deauville, S.A. 

Hoteles Hilton de Cuba, S.A. 

Hipodromo Jockey Club de Cuba, S.A. 

Tintoreria Lux, S. A., dry cleaning. 

Lavanderia La Cubana, laundry. 

Tintoreria y Lavanderia Panam, S.A., dry- 
cleaning, laundry. 

Caribbean Merchandising Co. 

Filtrona Cubana, S.A. 

Pan American Protecting Service, S.A. 

Havana Docks Corp. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
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U.S. companies expropriated by law 890 
of October 14, 1960: 

Crusellas y Cia., S.A. (Colgate, Palmolive 
Peet), toilet articles. 

Cia. Mennen de Bua, S.A., toilet articles. 

Envases Industriales y Comerciales S.A. 
(W. R. Grace & Co.), specialties and paper 
containers. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass International, S.A., 
glass sales. 

Sherwin Williams Co. of Cuba, S.A., paints, 
varnishes. 

Du Pont Inter-American Chemical Co., 
Inc., paints, varnishes. 

American Agricultural 
fertilizers. 

Tubos de Aluminio, S.A. (Colgate, Palm- 
Olive Pete), tubes for toiletries. 

The Bohon Trading Corp. 

Pan American Products. 

Cia. Lithographiac de la Habana, S.A. 

Gold Seal Hosiery, hosiery. 

Tejidos Soltex, textiles. 

Ribbon Fabric Co. of Cuba, S.A. 

Swift & Co., meatpacking. 

Los Precios Fijos, S.A. 

Ferrocarilles Consolidados de Cuba, S.A. 
(consolidated railways of Cuba). 

Reader's Digest (printing presses leased to 
expropriated firm). 

U.S. affiliates, subsidiaries, and firms 
owned by U.S. citizens, which have been 
intervened: 

Cia. Antillano de Acero (10 percent U.S. 
owned), manufacturing iron and steel rods. 

Cia. Concordia Textile (U.S. Pres. in 
Cuba), textiles. 

Cia. Industrial de Goma (U.S. Pres. in 
Cuba), rubber products. 

Cia. Pepsi-Cola de Cuba 
Intl.), soft drink bottles. 

Goodyear de Cuba (Goodyea~ Rubber Tire 
Co.), tires and tubes. 

U.S. Rubber Co. Ltd., rubber shoes and 
products; tires and tubes. 

Moa Bay Mining Co. (Freeport Nickel- 
Sulphur), nickel and cobalt. 


Mr. Chairman, in addition to the ex- 
propriations in Cuba, there have been 
many other staggering losses to Ameri- 
can investors. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I include here- 
with a list of expropriations since the 
end of World War I to be included in 
my remarks for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 

Years 1945-50. Eastern Europe: General na- 
tionalization of land and business proper- 
ties including U.S.-owned property in Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary. 

Settlement: 

Claims agreement between United States 
and Yugoslavia, July 19, 1948—lump sum 
settlement. 

Claims agreement between United States 
and Rumania, March 30, 1960—lump sum 
settlement. 

Claims agreement between United States 
and Poland, July 16, 1960—lump sum settle- 
ment. 

Claims of U.S. nationals against Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria and Hungary have been 
paid in part out of vested assets of respective 
countries in United States by legislation: 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
as amended, title III (Public Law 285, 84th 
Cong., Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania) and 
title IV (Public Law 85-604—Czecho- 
slovakia). 

Communist China: General nationaliza- 
tion of land and business properties, includ- 
ing U.S.-owned property. United States does 
not maintain diplomatic relations. 

Settlement: None concluded. 

October 13, 1952, Bolivia: Nationalized tin 
mines including the Patino interests of 


Chemical Co., 


(Pepsi-Cola 
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which one company was partially owned by 
U.S. stockholders. None of nationalized 
companies incorporated in United States. 

Settlement: Interim payments pending 
final settlement made to U.S. stockholders 
out of proceeds of tin sales under agreement 
between Bolivia and Patino interests in 1953, 
renewed in 1956. Final settlement now 
under negotiation between company and 
government. 

March 5, 1953, Guatemala: Expropriation 
of 234,000 acres of subsidiary of United Fruit 
Co. for purposes of agrarian reform. 

Settlement: United States submitted for- 
mal claim against Guatemala after company 
exhausted local remedies, but expropriation 
was rescinded by new government which took 
power in 1954. 

July 26, 1956, United Arab Republic: Na- 
tionalization of Suez Canal Co. which had 
some US. stock ownership. 

Settlement: Compensation agreement 
signed July 13, 1958, by United Arab Re- 
public and representatives of stockholders. 
International Bank afforded good offices in 
negotiations between United Arab Republic 
and stockholders. 

July 7, 1958, Argentine: Municipal govern- 
ment of Toberla in Buenos Aires province 
expropriated subsidiary of American & For- 
eign Power Co. (ANSEC) 

Settlement: Overall settlement between 
government and company for this property 
and other properties expropriated seized and 
intervened previously by local governments 
in Argentina made November 28, 1958, with 
all American & Foreign Power electric fa- 
cilities in Argentina transferred to Argentine 
Government. Settlement contract called for 
court evaluation of properties which was 
issued April 26, 1961, and accepted by com- 
pany. 

December 26, 1958, Yugoslavia: Nationali- 
zation of urban dwellings, business premises 
and underdeveloped building lots including 
U.S.-owned property. 

Settlement: United States and Yugoslavia 
have agreed to begin negotiations soon for 
settlement of claims arising after 1948. 

May 11, 1959, Brazil: Governor of Rio 
Grande do Sul issued order expropriating 
American & Foreign Power Co, holdings in 
state. 

Settlement: Case now pending in Brazilian 
courts, 

June 3, 1959, Cuba: Agrarian reform law 
provided for expropriation of estates over a 
certain size including U.S.-owned sugar 
plantations. U.S. note to Cuban Govern- 
ment protested inadequate provisions for 
compensation. 

Settlement: None concluded to date. 

July 5, 1960, Cuba: Law authorized na- 
tionalization of all U.S.-owned properties to 
be carried out as applied to particular prop- 
erties by subsequent decrees. Law was in 
specific retaliation against United States 
cutting Cuban sugar quota. Probably all or 
nearly all U.S.-owned property in Cuba has 
been taken under this or other expropriation 
law. Several U.S. notes to Cuban Govern- 
ment protested discrimination and inade- 
quate provision for compensation. 

Settlement: None concluded to date. 

1961, Ecuador: Sheraton Hotel. 

Settlement: None concluded to date. 

1962, Brazil: Governor of Rio Grande do 
Sul expropriated International Telephone & 
Telegraph properties in that State. 

Settlement: Presently under negotiation 
between company and Government. 

Ceylon: Requisition of certain assets of oil 
firms including American Caltex and Esso 
Cos. The new Government-owned Ceylon 
Petroleum Co. will use the seized properties 
to put itself into business and will sell cut- 
price Russian oil. 

Settlement: Formal note from Ceylon 
Government received stating its intention to 
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make prompt and effective compensation for 
all assets requisitioned. The foreign oil 
companies have been promised compensa- 
tion, but they are not optimistic. A foreign 
bus company expropriated 314 years ago has 
still not been paid for its properties. 
1945-62, Mexico: From time to time Mexico 
expropriates U.S.-owned and other property 
under its agrarian reform program. 
Settlement: While there has been no over- 
all settlement of claims, there have been 
isolated instances of individual settlements. 


Mr. Chairman, the pending amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 includes the authorization of funds 
to support the investment guarantee 
program in the amount of $100 million. 
The committee report in commenting on 
this provision stated, and I quote: 

The committee is not satisfied with the 
rate of progress in issuing guarantees. The 
economic development of the countries eligi- 
ble for investment guarantees will be re- 
tarded if private investment in such coun- 
tries is delayed. The administrators of the 
program are urged to take whatever action 
may be necessary to speed up its operation. 

The act provides that the guarantee pro- 
gram, both on specific and general risks 
“shall be administered under broad criteria.” 
There is need, now more than ever, for a 
more imaginative use of these guarantees if 
private enterprise participation in programs 
such as the Alliance for Progress is to take 
place. In Latin America, for example, the 
specific risk guarantees and housing guaran- 
tees can be used to encourage reinvestment 
of earnings or capital that would otherwise 
leave the area; they should also be available 
for the new investments of the U.S. investor 
who agrees to reinvest his compensation in 
whatever form received when governmental 
entities expropriate or buy him out, as is now 
proposed with respect to the recent utilities 
cases in Latin America.’ 


Apparently, the pending measure not 
only authorizes additional funds for eco- 
nomic assistance programs in other na- 
tions, but also provides guarantees to 
compensate our nationals whose proper- 
ties may be expropriated by a country 
receiving U.S. aid. 

Mr. Chairman, any contract whereby 
the U.S. Government guarantees an over- 
sea investment should include an agree- 
ment by the investor with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to subrogate any claim against 
a foreign nation and to relinquish any 
assets in such country. 

Mr. Chairman, Price Waterhouse & Co. 
in February 1962 published a booklet en- 
titled “Summary Information Relating 
to Investments in Certain Countries.” 
It contains key information for those 
considering private investments in vari- 
ous nations of the world. Data is fur- 
nished with respect to convertibility of 
exchange, remittance of profits, repatri- 
ation of capital, government policy as 
regards ownership by foreign interests, 
government guarantees regarding for- 
eign and locally owned companies, guar- 
antees against expropriation, investment 
guarantees available from U.S. Govern- 
ment and availability of local capital. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to include the 
summary tables from this publication 
at this point in my remarks. 


ê Foreign Assistance Act of 1962, report of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, June 7, 
1962, p. 9. - 
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However, agreement not in force until ratified by Guatemala’s legislative body. 


control and a 51 
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Convertibility 
of exchange 


Venezuela, At official ex- At official ex- 
chang 


free market. 
in free market. 


Mr. Chairman, in examining the table 
which I have just placed in the RECORD, 
it should be noted that in many countries 
the only guarantees against expropria- 
tion are those contained in their con- 
stitutions. Brazil is among the nations 
with such a constitutional provision. 

President Kennedy justifies his refusal 
to suspend assistance to Brazil in spite 
of the expropriations which have oc- 
curred in the province of Rio Grande do 
Sul because he believes it is unfair to 
penalize an entire country because of the 
action of one state. Mr. Chairman, all 
Americans who have followed Latin 
American affairs are aware of the means 
by which constitutions are set aside by 
those who are elected to office or seize 
power. I am confident that few of our 
citizens realize that the Governor of the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul happens 
to be the brother-in-law of the Brazilian 
President, who has visited Washington 
seeking aid and pleads that he cannot 
control the actions of this province. Un- 
der such conditions, investors cannot 
place much confidence in the written 
constitutions of unstable countries. 
They expect the support of their own 
government in their efforts to reduce the 
burden on our taxpayers when they un- 
dertake economic development by estab- 
lishing private enterprises in develop- 
ing countries. They have every right to 
expect that foreign assistance to a gov- 
ernment which confiscates their property 
without compensation will be suspended. 
This is the least that we can do to sup- 
port our own citizens. Superficially, 
the pending measure appears to meet 
this problem, as it provides for the sus- 
pension of assistance when expropria- 
tions occur for which equitable and 
speedy compensation in convertible for- 
eign exchange as required by interna- 
tional law is not provided. However, sec- 
tion 301 permits continued assistance if 
“the President determines such suspen- 
sion to be inconsistent with the national 
interest.” 

Mr. Chairman, realistically, the Presi- 
dent’s determination on such matters 
will be based upon recommendations by 
the State Department. Unfortunately, 
again, experience shows that the Depart- 
ment has not been successful in promot- 
ing and protecting the interests and in- 
vestments of our nationals. In response 
to a request from the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
for information concerning the expro- 


Repatriation 
of capital 


At official ex- No restriction, ex- 


cept in specifi 


businesses. 


against 
expropriation 


No guarantees 
but laws pre- 
scribe that com- 


fen must 


harren y ts 
same 
and obligations. 


priation of foreign investments owned 
by U.S. nationals, Mr. Frederick G. Dut- 
ton, an Assistant Secretary of State, 
stated and I quote: 

So far as is known, no complete list of 
expropriated property is maintained by any 
U.S. Government agency. Thus the en- 
closed list cannot be considered a complete 
record of all expropriations or actions of 
foreign governments affecting U.S. invest- 
ments abroad for the period covered.“ 


Mr. Chairman, it is inconceivable that 
an Assistant Secretary of State is oblivi- 
ous to the actions that have taken place 
in Brazil and in other nations whose 
policies undermine the success of U.S. 
foreign assistance programs including 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Under such conditions, the Congress 
cannot authorize vast sums for assist- 
ance without maintaining constant sur- 
veillance with respect to the economic 
climate that prevails in other countries 
which influences private enterprise in- 
vestments and the attainment of the 
goals of Government assistance pro- 
grams 


Mr. Chairman, in 1957, during the 
85th Congress, our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. SELDEN], introduced a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 160) to establish a commis- 
sion to study the conditions prevailing 
in countries that are the recipients of 
governmental aid and also benefit from 
U.S. private investment. 

Mr. Chairman, the need of congres- 
sional review of the interrelationship of 
our foreign assistance program and pri- 
vate investments by our nationals is 
even greater today than it was in 1957. 

During the course of the hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to consider House 
Joint Resolution 160, in February 1957, 
the gentleman from Alabama explained 
the need for a review by the Congress 
and the executive branch of our foreign 
economic policies: 

As you know, the United States has in the 
past few years expended billions of dollars 
to speed the recovery of war-torn countries 
and to encourage the development of unde- 
veloped economies, It is the purpose of 
much of this aid to stimulate the growth of 
sound economies so that political stability 
will be encouraged and tensions reduced. 


° Foreign Assistance Act of 1962, report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on S. 
2996, 87th Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. No. 1535, 
p. 91. 


It is generally conceded that an increase 
in the flow of private investment capital 
abroad would reduce the need for massive 
governmental aid in many areas. Private 
capital could accomplish many of the ob- 
jectives of our governmental aid, particularly 
where the purpose of our assistance is to 
develop the local economy and thereby pro- 
mote economic and political stability. Pri- 
vate capital could achieve the identical re- 
sults without placing a heavy burden on 
the U.S. taxpayer. Needless to say, any relief 
from the heavy burdens of governmental ex- 
penditures would be welcome. 

Unfortunately, private concerns or private 
individuals are unwilling under present-day 
circumstances to send their capital into 
many areas of the world. There are numer- 
ous reasons for this reluctance. Some of 
these are fear of political revolution and dis- 
turbance, unfavorable tax conditions, limita- 
tion of the market area and limitations on 
profits to be earned. It is generally agreed, 
however, that one of the principal deter- 
rents to private investment in many areas 
is the fear that the investment will be either 
confiscated, expropriated, or nationalized. 
In the last few years these fears seem to have 
been justified. The former concept of the 
sanctity of private property has been whit- 
tled away. The seizure of the oil properties 
in Iran and the seizure of the Suez Canal 
only highlight and emphasize the danger to 
which private capital overseas is subject, It 
is not unreasonable that private investors 
are loath to increase existing investments 
or to initiate new investments in areas where 
confiscation and nationalization have be- 
come national policy. 

There have been numerous surveys of 
American oversea investment and of the 
reasons why Americans invest and why they 
refuse to invest abroad. In almost every in- 
stance nationalization and confiscation have 
been mentioned as being among the prin- 
cipal deterrents to new investment. No 
corporation can afford to place millions of 
its stockholders’ dollars in new plants 


abroad if the plant is in danger of being 


nationalized at any moment. 

With these thoughts in mind, House Joint 
Resolution 160, to create a Commission to 
study and make recommendations for the 
security of American foreign investments 
and the prevention of claims against the 
United States, is directed toward a study of 
these problems. 

The principal point toward which the 
study of this Commission would be directed 
would be the question of the possibility and 
desirability of establishing a uniform code to 
protect the United States and its citizens 


10 Protection of Private Investments Over- 
seas, hearings before the ad hoc subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess., H. J. Res. 160, Feb. 28, 1957, pp. 4-5. 
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from nationalization, expropriation, or con- 
fiscation of private and governmental in- 
vestments abroad. It is contemplated that 
such a code or convention might eventually 
become worldwide in application. If such a 
code or convention governing nationaliza- 
tion, expropriation, or confiscation of private 
property abroad could be drafted and if suf- 
ficient signatories to such a code could be se- 
cured, the flow of American private invest- 
ment would be facilitated. 

I realize that a code or a convention is 
nothing more than a piece of paper unless 
the signatories to the convention are willing 
and ready to implement its provisions in 
good faith. Although some nations might 
give such a convention only lipservice, the 
significance of the entering into force of 
such a code or convention would place a 
stigma on the high-handed practices of 
many governments and would constitute a 
start toward the establishment of a good 
climate for international trade and invest- 
ment. However, should the contemplated 
, study reveal that a code or convention is not 
feasible, ways, means, and methods may be 
developed as a result of the study whereby 
our bilateral or multilateral treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation may 
be revised, brought up to date, and extended. 
The primary purpose of the resolution is to 
make a study which will result in the pro- 
duction of climates favorably conducive to 
trade, thereby affording to American over- 
sea investments the security to which they 
are entitled. 

If the dangers of nationalization and of 
confiscation of private property are reduced, 
it is only natural to assume that the flow of 
private capital would increase, since one of 
the principal dangers to oversea investments 
will have been partially removed." 


Mr. Chairman, the former Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, Mr. Kalijarvi testified with re- 
spect to Mr. SELDEN’s resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 160, 85th Congress. He 
referred to the treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation which had 
been executed with other countries to 
strengthen the position of the U.S. in- 
vestor. However, he stressed the limita- 
tions in both bilateral and multilateral 
treaties in establishing a uniform code 
for the protection of foreign investments. 

Mr. Chairman, I include herewith ex- 
cerpts from former Secretary Kalijarvi’s 
testimony to be included at this point in 
my remarks: 

The experience of the Department of State 
over many has convinced us that the 
bilateral treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation offers the most practical means of 
affording treaty protection to American in- 
vestors abroad. Multilateral negotiations 
have been found to produce unsatisfactory 
results, and the reasons are not difficult to 
perceive. There are great variances among 
nations as to the degree to which they are 
prepared to bind themselves legally to accord 
fair treatment, even among those which in 
fact, accord fair treatment in practice. 
Some countries with federal constitutions, 
- including Australia, Canada, and the United 
States, have special problems which limit the 
commitments they can undertake. Efforts 
at general uniform arrangements tend to 
break down over the differences among in- 
dividual countries and their varying legal 
systems and economies, Consequently, bi- 
lateral negotiations during which adjust- 
ments can be made to take care of individ- 
ual differences, may be expected to produce 
the best results as far as U.S. interests are 
concerned. 


u Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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We have come to these conclusions after 
three major multilateral attempts to provide 
a uniform system of protection for interna- 
tional investment. Each resulted in failure. 
In 1929, an international conference met at 
Geneva under League of Nations auspices to 
consider a carefully prepared draft conven- 
tion on the treatment of foreigners and for- 
eign enterprises. Because of the reservations 
each country felt obliged to attach, the ef- 
fectiveness of the proposed convention was 
so reduced that the project was abandoned. 
A second attempt was the section on eco- 
nomic development in the abortive ITO 
Charter, which, in order to accommodate the 
varying views of participating countries, 
equivocated on certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, including the standard of compensa- 
tion in case of the expropriation of property. 

Differences between legal systems, between 
national policies, and differences as to eco- 
nomic interests created in each case insu- 
perable obstacles to the establishment of uni- 
form principles applicable to each of the 
many countries concerned. Experience over 
the past few years in the U.N. with resolu- 
tions designed to encourage private invest- 
ment, which have stimulated strong reac- 
tions against any forthright declaration of 
principle, further indicate the futility of 
multilateral efforts under present condi- 
tions," 


Mr. Chairman, subsequent to Mr. 
Kalijarvi’s testimony, my friend and 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN], made an 
observation which is applicable to the 
problem we face today. He said—and I 
quote: 

I am getting increased demands each day 
from my constituents for reduction in the 
largest peacetime budget in this country’s 
history. They have emphasized particularly 
our foreign-aid program. 

I hesitate to vote against any appropria- 
tion of American dollars that I am told must, 
in our own interest, be sent to foreign na- 
tions in order to promote the economic and 
political stability of those countries. 

Yet, I am certain that if we could induce 
more investments abroad that we could then 
safely cut some of our foreign aid programs. 
I am rather surprised and alarmed that the 
State Department would oppose the estab- 
lishment of a commission created for the 
primary purpose of studying the problems 
and recommending measures for the security 
of American foreign investments. I regret 
that the State Department assumes the 
position that their aproach is the only ap- 
proach that should be made. By its testi- 
mony, the Department of State would close 
the door to inquiries concerning the protec- 
tion of our own investments that would re- 
quire the Department to act in concert with 
Members of Congress as well as with repre- 
sentatives outside the Government. I re- 
gret that a position of such self-sufficiency is 
taken by our Department of State.” 13 


Mr. Chairman, the Congress has re- 
peatedly stressed the role of private en- 
terprise and investment in furthering 
the foreign policy objectives of this Gov- 
ernment. The language included by the 
79th Congress and signed into law by 
President Truman reaffirmed the role of 
the private sector in furthering economic 
development. The Randall Commission 
in its review of our foreign economic pol- 
icy objectives once again reiterated this 
position. 

President Eisenhower knew the lim- 
itations of government to government 


38 Ibid., p. 14. 
2 Ibid., p. 28. 
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programs. He realized that they could 
provide stimulus if the other factors 
necessary for private investment were 
present. So as to secure a better under- 
standing on the part of our own citizens 
of the role of private enterprise in fur- 
thering our economic objectives, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asked a group of dis- 
tinguished citizens to serve on a panel of 
advisers on the mutual security program. 
They were directed to study the impedi- 
ments that stood in the way of addi- 
tional private investment that would 
stimulate a larger flow of American cap- 
ital overseas. Its chairman was the late 
Mr. Benjamin Fairless. Its report was 
presented on March 1, 1957, and I here 
include an excerpt from it: 


The importance of private capital: Foreign 
investment of private capital is far more 
desirable than investment by Government; 
and during the past fiscal year it appears 
that there was approximately $3.7 billion of 
new, private U.S. investment abroad. Such 
investments provide much more than capi- 
tal to the cause of economic development, 
for they carry with them the initiative, the 
managerial skill, and the technical aptitude 
which have proven of great worth to the 
American economy. 

Moreover, private capital does not consti- 
tute a drain on the taxpayer. Indeed, to the 
extent that private capital can proceed, the 
burden on the American taxpayer can be 
reduced without impairment of that eco- 
nomic development of the free world which 
is so essential to the realization of Amer- 
ican aspirations. 

Beyond that, private American capital can 
join more easily with private capital in 
other countries than can Government invest- 
ment. 

We believe, therefore, that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should increase its efforts to make 
known, both at home and abroad, the pro- 
ductive contributions and possibilities of 
private capital. This can and should be done 
by our diplomatic missions and by friend- 
ships and commerce treaties. In our opin- 
ion, this effort has not been pursued thus far, 
with the vigor that the obvious benefits of 
such an undertaking would justify. 

We also believe that the Government 
should move promptly to increase the in- 
centives for private investments abroad by 
providing more equitable taxation of for- 
eign business income. 

In the aggregate, the role of foreign gov- 
ernment is far larger than ours in determin- 
ing the climate for private investment 
abroad; and this is a fact which should be 
continually emphasized. But shortcomings 
abroad are no excuse for failure on our part 
to remove the obstacles for which we are 
responsible.“ 


Regardless of every other considera- 
tion, private capital cannot flow freely 
to countries that refuse to respect the 
property rights of their own citizens and 
of foreign investors. The programs we 
have undertaken for foreign assistance 
represent gigantic expenditures which in 
relation to our present budgetary deficit 
and the level of our national debt must 
be approached with great deliberation. 
If we impose burdens on our citizens to 
support continued foreign assistance 
Government programs, we must insure 
that they have a reasonable chance to 
succeed. Considering the various pro- 
grams which further foreign assistance 
in one way or another during the past 
3 fiscal years, the Congress has made 


í Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
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more than $27 billion available to the 
administration. The results of these 
expenditures in the underdeveloped 
areas have not been encouraging. The 
time has come when we will secure 
greater respect and cooperation in 
achieving our objectives by firmness in 
rejecting policies imposed abroad that 
result in the confiscation of billions of 
dollars in the assets of our citizens. A 
firm and resolute position to the effect 
that foreign assistance is undertaken on 
a mutual basis by the United States and 
the recipient country to provide a cli- 
mate favorable for foreign investment 
as well as the mobilization of indigenous 
savings must be embodied in legislation 
by the Congress. Needless to say, this 
requires a complete suspension of for- 
eign assistance without any Presidential 
discretion to those countries who squan- 
der our taxpayers’ money and destroy 
the savings of our investors. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. This amendment 
does more than establish a condition 
precedent. The adoption of this amend- 
ment would be a condition subsequent to 
an event already happening in Brazil. 
No matter how we view it, a condition 
precedent or otherwise, I think included 
in it is an automatic cutoff. I think 
we are in a delicate situation such as 
this, I think we should be guided more 
by the unanimous feeling of the com- 
mittee who really put in a considerable 
amount of time and discussion on this 
amendment as it appears in the bill. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 
I am sorry I must disagree with him, be- 
cause if this becomes law, it will be a 
document for all the recipient nations 
to see that aid will be cut off to any 
country after a 6-month period if it has 
confiscated American property without 
just compensation. 

Furthermore, in answer to the argu- 
ment of a member of the committee in 
regard to Brazil, it may be a person in 
a lower echelon of government who 
takes that property, such as the LT. & T. 
But in that particular case the person 
governing the Province was also the 
brother-in-law of the President of 
Brazil, and if this were law today, the 
President could tell his brother-in-law to 
give the property back to the I. T. & T. 
or expect to see the end of our aid. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
carries. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the author of the amendment if it is 
true that the last part of this paragraph 
1, line 22 is left in; is that correct, and 
such compensation shall continue” and 
so forth? 

Mr. ADAIR. I will say to the gentle- 
sen if he will yield, that that is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Then, may I ask 
him who the “he” that is left in refers 
to? Whois “he”? 

Mr. ADAIR. The President. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. You have not re- 
ferred to the President. There is no way 
to go back to the President: 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, look at line 25 on 
the previous page, where it starts. 

Mr. ADAIR. Line 25. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Your interpreta- 
tion, then, is, which I want to make clear, 
that this still allows the President to lift 
the suspension if he is satisfied that ap- 
propriate steps are being taken? 

‘ Mr. ADAIR. That is my interpreta- 
on. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the attention of the author of the 
amendment. I think the last colloquy 
here gets to the heart of the matter, 
and I think it ought to be crystal clear 
before anybody votes on it, that as long 
as any negotiation is going on, there is 
no mandatory cutoff involved; is that 
right? 

Mr. ADAIR. That is my interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYS. And when the country 
which has expropriated refuses to ne- 
gotiate for 6 months, then the manda- 
tory cutoff prevails; is that correct? 

Mr. ADAIR. That is right. 

Mr. HAYS. In other words, as long 
as they are willing to show any kind of 
good faith whatsoever, they are not 
barred from foreign aid and the hands 
of the President are not tied at all. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to 
know where in the amendment this 
point is brought out, because it is not 
contained in the amendment. It may 
be the intent. 

It is not as objectionable as we view 
it as the language contained in the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. As I read the amendment, 
it is implied and implicit in the amend- 
ment that the cutoff only occurs after 
they refuse to negotiate for 6 months. 
The author of the amendment says that 
is what it means, and that is legislative 
history. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I think the gen- 
tleman is serving a worthwhile purpose 
in making legislative history, but I do 
not agree with the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYS. There are a lot of things 
in this bill that you have read back and 
refer back to. How many times have 
we debated in the committee exactly 
what something means? I am convinced 
the author of the amendment says 
what it means, and that is good enough 
for me. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
make a speech, but I wanted to get this 
clear. In view of the legislative history 
that has been made, if you vote this 
amendment down now it will amount to 
an open invitation to every nation in 
the world where there is any American 
investment, not to expropriate, because 
that word is used kind of loosely around 
here—expropriate means to take prop- 
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erty and pay for it. What these coun- 
tries are doing in smaller words and 
more emphatic language and in Ameri- 
can English, they are stealing it. There 
is no expropriation involved in that. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to tie 
the hands of the President. IfI thought 
this would do so, I would be on my feet 
opposing the amendment. I feel as the 
gentleman feels, that he should have 
some power to negotiate. But I think 
this would strengthen his hand, because 
he could say “Look, if you people are not 
going to sit down and talk about this, 
I have no other alternative.” If that 
will not bring them to the table, what 
would? 

Mr. Chairman, what is the story in 
Latin America? I want to get this point 
clear: They tell us that our foreign aid 
in the Alliance for Progress program will 
only make up 2 percent of what needs 
to be done, that they have to have the 
other 98 percent from private capital. 
If we allow these nations to take Amer- 
ican property, how much private capital 
are you going to get to go down to Latin 
America? I think the interest of the 
United States calls for us to say in un- 
mistakable language Tou cannot do this 
and get away with it.” 

Mr, PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say as I have listened to 
this debate that the term “expropriate” 
or the term “appropriate” or the term 
“conversion” or the term “embezzle- 
ment” with reference to the taking of 
this property is not the right word to 
use. The word should be “grand lar- 
ceny.” I agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, I can use a surer 
word than that. It is “stealing.” That 
is what it amounts to. When property 
is expropriated, I say again, you take 
property belonging to a foreign investor 
and you pay the owner for it. That is 
what the word means. It does not 
mean take it and say “that is too bad, 
boys; forget about it.“ In effect, that 
is what you are inviting these countries 
to do, if you do not write some tough 
language into this bill. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be most un- 
fortunate if the Committee voted on this 
amendment, basing its action upon the 
statement made by my beloved friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio. He said that 
under this amendment if any govern- 
ment within 6 months showed a dispo- 
sition to make a settlement, that is all 
it had to do. Now, let me read from 
the bill, “and such country fails within a 
reasonable time“ — and that is limited, 
not more than 6 months—“to take ap- 
propriate steps to discharge its obliga- 
tions toward such citizen or entity, 
including equitable and speedy compen- 
sation for such property in convertible 
foreign exchange,” and so forth; it is not 
quite as presented to this committee by 
my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? P 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman. I am happy to yield 
to one whom I both respect and like. 

Mr. HAYS. What does the gentleman 
think “appropriate steps” are? 

Is the gentleman saying that if they 
sit down to the negotiating table, those 
are not appropriate steps? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. dear 
friend, it is not what you think or what 
I think; it is what the words themselves 
say. Let me read the words again. 

Mr. HAYS. The words are “appro- 
priate steps.” 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. If my dear 
friend will only listen to the words. 

Mr. HAYS. Speak louder; I can 
hardly hear you. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Well, I am 
willing to have a shouting contest here 
or elsewhere, if that would result in any 
benefit to our country, which I doubt. 
What my friend quotes are the two words 
“appropriate steps,” I will quote the 
words that follow: to discharge its obli- 
gation toward such citizen or entity, in- 
ne equitable and speedy compensa- 

on.“ 

That does not mean that if I owe a 
man a $5 bill and I go to him and say, 
“My dear friend, I owe you $5 and I am 
going to pay it back sometime,” and he 
says, “When are you going to pay it 
back?” and I say, “Well I don’t know 
how long, we'll negotiate.” That would 
not satisfy him if we were armed with 
papers requiring speedy compensation.” 
This language makes it crystal clear that 
there shall be speedy compensation, and 
without the provision granting power to 
the President there is no flexibility per- 
mitting that settlement to be delayed 
a single day past what the word says, 
“speedy.” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I cannot stand here and 
define speedy compensation”; but I re- 
member a Supreme Court decision that 
said, “With all deliberate speed.” And 
that was 10 years ago. So I would as- 
sume speedy compensation could drag on 
for a long time. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Ido not know 
that the creditor is always going to give 
the debtor all the time he wants when he 
has back of him a law that says speedy 
compensation. He is going to make the 
law work for him. Negotiation on re- 
payment of a loan has never in law or 
commonsense been synonymous with 
speedy compensation. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is serious business. 
I do not think, when confusion reigns as 
it appears at this moment, that we 
should seek to legislate on the floor. The 
committee has considered this language. 
This is not a black or white field. It 
seems to be a gray field. There seems 
to be uncertainty as to the language. 
There seems to be uncertainty as to the 
definition of the language. I implore 
you, please do not run away with your- 
selves because of the emotion of the 
moment. 

There is a little autonomous state in 
India that went Communist one year. 
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The name of that state was Kerala. 
What happens if that state expropriates 
American property and makes no com- 
pensation therefor? Are you going to 
deny India aid simply because of the 
confusion in that little state where they 
were unable to get together to deter- 
mine how and in what manner com- 
pensation should be paid, if at all? Ire- 
peat, please, ladies and gentlemen, do not 
run away with yourselves. This is very 
serious. I ask you to allow the commit- 
tee to determine what is right under the 
circumstances and turn this amend- 
ment down. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. I would like the gen- 
tleman to answer this question. Is he 
telling the House that we are here only 
to accept the committee recommenda- 
tion, that we have no right to amend a 
piece of legislation? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. That is not so; I 
did not say that, I said there seemed to 
be confusion as to the meaning of the 
phrases; there seemed to be uncertainty 
as to the sentences and their sig- 
nificance. I do not think, because of the 
fact that this is such serious business, 
that we should attempt to legislate on 
the floor after the committee spent days 
and weeks to determine the proper lan- 
guage. 

Mr. BECKER. There is no confusion 
in my mind, I will say to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Morcan) there 
were—ayes 153, noes 120. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11921) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


UNITED NATIONS MUST BE 
PRESERVED 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to express shock and incredulity 
that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] was 
adopted by a division vote, and then by 
a teller vote. Unless we reverse this vote 
and defeat this amendment on a rollicall, 
the House will have written the first page 
of the obituary notice for the United 
Nations. 

I think it demonstrates the folly of 
writing foreign policy on the floor of the 
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House. Under our Constitution, foreign 
policy is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent. It is his prerogative, and here we 
have Members of the House saying that 
the United Nations shall not be sup- 
ported. I think there was a great deal 
of emotion at the time of that vote. I 
do not believe it was realized that there 
were far-reaching implications in the 
amendment which says, and the lan- 
guage of the amendment is very clear, 
that, except for the United States as- 
sessed share of U.N. expenses, there shall 
be no loans and no grants to the United 
Nations and no purchase of United Na- 
tions bonds under this bill, or any other 
law, unless all members of the United 
Nations have paid in full their share of 
United Nations expenses, including op- 
erations in the Congo and the Gaza 
Strip. ? 

The effect of this amendment would be 
to cripple the United Nations and place 
in the hands of other countries, even 
hostile governments, the ultimate deci- 
sion as to whether or not the United 
Nations goes forward. The Soviet Union 
lost out in the Congo. It opposed the 
U.N. operations in the Congo, and it re- 
fused to pay its share. Does this mean 
that we should not continue this opera- 
tion? Does this mean we should place 
in the hands of the Soviet Union the 
power to say that the people of the 
United States shall not contribute to the 
United Nations? That is the effect of 
the amendment. All the Soviet Union, 
or any other U.N. member, need do is to 
refuse, or to continue to refuse, to pay 
its share of special assessments, and the 
United States would be barred under this 
amendment from giving financial sup- 
port to the U.N. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against this blow 
to the United Nations because I believe 
that our security and world peace de- 
pend upon the success of the United Na- 
tions—man’s greatest experiment in in- 
ternational relations. I urge the House 
to defeat this unwise amendment before 
the vote on final passage of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1962. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to tell the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ryan] that I agree with his state- 
ment. I think hé is absolutely right. 
I think the amendment cannot stand, if 
we are to continue as a member of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself very emphatically with 
the statements of the gentleman from 
New York. I do not think there can be 
any better demonstration of the inept- 
ness of the Congress in the area of for- 
eign affairs than the demonstration 
which has just taken place here on the 
floor of the House this afternoon. 


ATHLETIC PROFESSIONALISM IN 
OUR SERVICE ACADEMIES 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has recently been some discussion in the 
other body of practices followed by our 
three service academies in recruiting 
athletic personnel. The suggestion has 
been made that these practices are some- 
what irregular. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever may be said for 
other colleges and universities, I feel that 
athletic professionalism, recruiting mid- 
shipmen or cadets, not for their interest 
in the service but solely because of their 
athletic ability, has no proper place in 
any service academy. This is doubly so 
when, as it turns out, the procedures for 
admitting many of these athletes turn 
out to be quite different from those which 
the rest of the Nation’s candidates for 
West Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force 
Academy are required to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always insisted on 
using the competitive examination for 
all of my own appointments to the 
Academy. My boys are selected on the 
basis of their standing on a written ex- 
amination administered by the Civil 
Service Commission. They are picked 
without reference to their athletic 
ability or their politics. Each year I 
find some 70 or 80 young men in my dis- 
trict, competing—starting more than a 
year in advance of the date they plan to 
enter the Academy—for the few avail- 
able appointments we have. 

But, Mr. Speaker, apparently there 
is another way to get into these acade- 
mies. You do not apply to the local Con- 
gressman or to the President of the 
United States or to the Vice President. 
You do not apply to the academies them- 
selves. In fact, you do not even apply 
at all. You just catch the eye of some 
barnstorming Academy coach. He takes 
care of everything; there is not a thing 
to worry about—or so he tells you. And 
instead of applying and competing more 
than a year in advance of the entering 
date, these coaches tell you they can get 
it for you wholesale, fix it all up for you 
just a few brief weeks before the dead- 
line—appointment, qualifying marks on 
college boards, and appropriate vacancy 
all to boot. 

Or so they say. So they convince the 
unsuspecting victim, the lad who plays 
good football or basketball, but who does 
not know anything about the real proper 
and legal procedures for admission to 
our service academies. 

Mr. Speaker, I make these assertions 
with some feeling because within the 
past few days there has come to my at- 
tention the details of just such a case, 
affecting a resident of my congressional 
district, and involving the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point in my 
congressional district. It reveals a situa- 
tion so irregular, so scandalous, so basic- 
ally corruptive—of what our great sery- 
ice academies are supposed to stand for, 
and so personally unfair to our fine 
American boys that I believe it merits 
the immediate attention both of the 
Congress and of the Department of 
Defense, 
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The details of this case—and I have 
sworn affidavits to support them, copies 
of which I shall include following my 
remarks—are as follows: 

Robert DeLuca, a senior at Linton 
High School in Schenectady, N.Y., a good 
student and a capable basketball player, 
was visited in March of this year in 
Schenectady by the West Point basket- 
ball coach, one George Hunter. 

Mr. DeLuca had never applied to me 
for a congressional nomination to any 
service academy. He was not really 
interested in the service. In fact by 
March 1962, the date for making con- 
gressional nominations, except of per- 
sons already fully qualified for appoint- 
ment, was 2 months past. Nevertheless, 
Coach Hunter promised young DeLuca 
an appointment to West Point if DeLuca 
could “raise my college boards a little.” 

Coach Hunter never told Mr. DeLuca 
that no such appointment could be le- 
gally made, or that no such promise 
could ever honestly be made by anyone. 
It might also be pointed out that Coach 
Hunter made this solicitation in the dis- 
trict and home city of a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee with- 
out ever notifying me of his action. In 
fact, the first time I became aware of any 
part of this situation was on June 29 
when the boy’s parents protested to me 
in Washington. 

Coach Hunter then proceeded person- 
ally to obtain a congressional appoint- 
ment for Mr. DeLuca without any appli- 
cation ever being made or filed by the 
boy himself. He advised Mr. DeLuca 
that this appointment would probably 
be from another State and a second or 
third alternate, and he further told him 
not to worry about this; it was standard 
procedure. Actually, what Coach 
Hunter undertook to do was in direct 
violation of the provisions of subsection 
(c) of section 4342, title 10, United 
States Code. 

DeLuca subsequently received a third 
alternate appointment from the Acad- 
emy dated April 15, 1962, nearly 3 
months after the legal closing date for 
congressional appointments. The fact 
that young DeLuca himself was acting 
in complete good faith is attested by the 
publication of a story in the May 15 is- 
sue of the Schenectady Union Star, the 
details of which obviously came from the 
boy himself, to the effect that: 

The U.S. Military Academy today award- 
ed Linton High Sharpshooter Bob DeLuca 
an alternate appointment, enabling the 17- 
year-old, 6-foot I-inch, 180-pound senior to 
join the incoming class at West Point July 2. 

Sought by a dozen or so colleges, DeLuca 
already has passed all physical examinations 
and needs only a satisfactory score on the 
West Point achievement exams to make the 
appointment official. 


At this point young DeLuca was told 
by Coach Hunter to let the other col- 
leges, to which he had been considering 
making final application, know that “I 
would attend West Point,” thereby, of 
course, cutting off his chances for a start 
on a college education this year in the 
event anything happened to his West 
Point entree. This possibility doubtless 
seemed remote to young DeLuca anyway, 
since the coach had said “he was sure 
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that I would receive the necessary: score 
on the college boards.” 

Mr. DeLuca took the qualifying col- 
lege boards at West Point on June 11, 
12, 13—although by regulation the final 
date for taking college boards was March 
3, 1962. 

On June 28, DeLuca received a formal 
notification from the Academy, dated 
June 21, that he had passed all his ex- 
aminations—just as the coach had pre- 
dicted he would pass them—but he was 
advised that there was no vacancy. As 
young DeLuca expresses it, however, 
“this appeared to be good news because 
the coach had stated that this would be 
sent to me and that everything would 
be all right.” 

The evening of the day the letter ar- 
rived, however, and only 3 days before 
young DeLuca was expecting to leave 
for West Point, he was called on the 
phone by Coach Hunter and told he had 
not been accepted after all. 


As the boy’s father describes it: 

That evening at 8 o’clock we received 2 
call from Mr. Hunter, and he told us that 
my son didn’t make it. This, he said, was 
due to the pressure from the Southern 
States on the Academy pertaining to athletes. 


So this, Mr. Speaker, is standard pro- 
cedure at West Point. A boy is recruited 
by the basketball coach with improper 
and misleading promises and with a pro- 
posal that in fact violates the law. The 
boy acts in good faith, since after all he 
is dealing with an agent of the U.S. 
Army, and on the advice of that agent 
he severs all other opportunities for a 
college education this year. Then, 3 
days before he plans to leave for the 
Academy he finds out just how hollow 
the promises made as a part of this so- 
called standard procedure really are— 
he is rejected because of pressures. 

What possible business, Mr. Speaker, 
do coaches have trafficking in congres- 
sional appointments anyway? 

How can we ever expect to inspire con- 
fidence in the young men who apply 
through regular channels for Academy 
appointments when they learn that this 
kind of thing goes on as standard pro- 
cedure? 

How does West Point really expect to 
enforce its much-vaunted code of honor 
when the procedure by which some of 
its own cadets are encouraged to enter 
the Academy is based on impropriety 
and illegality? 

How can we hope to recruit cadets 
with a sense of service motivation when 
many know that their major qualifica- 
tion for entrance to the Academy has 
been some special athletic ability? 

This whole business, Mr. Speaker, 
amounts to nothing less than trifling 
with the lives and the futures of young 
men—trifling in the interest of an ath- 
letic professionalism that should have 
no proper place in any of our service 
academies. It is a dirty business and 
the U.S. Government ought to have no 
part in it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am demanding that the 
Secretary of Defense give this young 
man, who has thus been made a pawn 
in this game of athletic professionalism, 
the West Point appointment that was 
promised to him by one of its own agents. 
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This is essential, it seems to me, to keep 
the Army honest. If the Army is going 
to get into this dirty business, then at 
least they had better see it through 
and keep faith with the boys and their 
families they have been playing so fast 
and loose with. 

I want to see justice done to young 
Robert DeLuca, not only for his sake but 
for the sake of the Army. Let us get 
this business out in the open and let us 
make the top brass who are after all re- 
sponsible for the actions of their sub- 
ordinates, including coaches, take their 
medicine in public. I believe Robert De- 
Luca would make a fine, outstanding ca- 
det. But he should have been told by 
the Academy what the rules and the law 
were, and should have been encouraged 
to apply in the regular way. 

And then, Mr. Speaker, let us get to 
work and clean up this whole mess. I 
shall insist that the Secretary of De- 
fense put an end once and for all to 
this rampant athletic professionalism in 
our service academies that threatens to 
make a mockery of the whole service 
academy appointment procedure. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I am also request- 
ing the respected chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, of which I 
am proud to be a member, to undertake 
a full-scale committee investigation of 
Academy appointment procedures in the 
light of the DeLuca case. 

Mr. Speaker, the challenge of the 
Communist world demands the ablest 
and most dedicated leaders this Nation 
can find, whether military or civilian. 
If we allow these practices which have 
been uncovered in this case to continue, 
we can only impair the high quality of 
leadership we must demand from our 
military personnel in the years ahead if 
America is to win this fight against com- 
munism and for freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
copies of affidavits sworn to by Robert 
DeLuca and by his father, Valentine J. 
DeLuca: 

June 30, 1962. 

My name is Robert DeLuca. I have just 
graduated from Linton High School, in Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. The first year in Linton I tried 
out for the basketball team and was awarded 
a berth on the junior varsity team. In my 
junior and senior years I had played on the 
varsity basketball team. For the basketball 
year of 1961-62 I was elected team captain. 

One of the primary reasons for playing 
basketball was in hopes that I would receive 
a scholarship to attend college. I have main- 
tained a solid B average throughout my 3 
years at Linton, I have also held numerous 
offices in school. At the beginning of basket- 
ball in my senior year I received feelers from 
many colleges. Colgate, Brown, Columbia, 
New York University, and Cornell are some 
of the colleges that contacted me. I was 
primarily concerned with Cornell University 
and Colgate College; therefore, I did not 
acknowledge the letters that I received from 
the other colleges. 

The basketball eoach from West Point wit- 
nessed one of our basketball games during 
March, The following day he spoke with me 
at our school. He explained to me that he 
would like to have me play for him, and he 
felt assured that I would be accepted at 
West Point. He stated that I would have 
to raise my college boards a little and I 
would be assured a spot at the Academy. 
At the time I was not completely sold on the 
idea of the Academy; so he suggested I come 
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down and visit the Academy. A few weeks 
later I spent the weekend at West Point with 
my family. After touring the Academy I 
realized that I really would like to go there, 
The coach explained to me that I would have 
to let him know if I wanted to attend the 
Academy, so he could obtain my appoint- 
ment. I asked him if I could take the medi- 
cal exam early, so if I failed it he would 
not have to waste an appointment on me. 
He agreed to this and arranged for the med- 
ical the following week at the West Point 
hospital. I journeyed to the Academy the 
following week and passed the medical exam. 
The coach then went ahead and obtained my 
appointment. He explained to me that it 
would probably be from another State and 
a second or third alternate. I was told not 
to worry about this; it was standard pro- 
cedure. 

Now that I received my appointment, he 
told me to tell all the other colleges I would 
attend West Point. He told me that he was 
sure that I would receive the necessary score 
on the college boards. He went on further 
to state that I would have to go to the Acad- 
emy on June 11, 12, 13, to take the college 
boards and the physical aptitude tests. I 
went to West Point these 3 days and took the 
exams. Upon receiving the results, I learned 
that I had passed both the college boards 
and the physical aptitude test. Also con- 
tained in the letter that stated I had passed 
all the examinations necessary for entry was 
an item which stated that I could not attend 
the Academy because there were no vacancies. 
However, this appeared to be good news be- 
cause the coach had stated that this would 
be sent to me and that everything would 
be allright. 

The same day I received the letter, the 
basketball coach called and relayed the un- 
fortunate news that I had not been ac- 
cepted. This came as quite a shock to our 
whole family. We had all expected that I 
was accepted at the Academy and the fact 
that the news came just 3 days before I was 
supposed to have left. 

This is the way in which this event hap- 
pened to me and explained to the best of 
my ability. 

Ronxnr DeLuca. 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 

Witnessed this 2d day of July 1962: 

IRWIN J. LINSEY, 
Notary Public. 


Jury 1, 1962. 

My name is Valentine J. DeLuca, I am a 
resident of Schenectady, N.Y. I have a son 
who graduated from Linton High School 
this past month. He played basketball and 
was corunnerup for player of the year in 
this area and also made the all-county first 
team. After a March basketball game he was 
approached by coaches from Syracuse and 
Cornell Universities asking him if he would 
like to have a full scholarship to these 
universities. That evening the coach from 
Cornell came to our house and gave us all 
the details. The next day, Coach George 
Hunter from West Point talked to my son at 
his high school about going to the Academy 
and playing basketball for him. He was as- 
sured that he would get into West Point 
after he had checked his school record. 

This offer seemed so great that my son 
turned down letters from Colgate, Brown, 
Cornell, Bucknell, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. In April we were invited down 
to West Point for the weekend and taken 
on a tour of the Academy. I must say that 
we were very much impressed and Robert 
was again assured that if he raised his col- 
lege boards just 20 points from his Decem- 
ber standing he would have no trouble 
in getting in the Academy. We were told 
that if he received an appointment from 
some other State not to worry about it. 
This came through just as we were told it 
would. At this time Mr. Hunter told my 
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son to turn down all other colleges, and tell 
them that he was going to the Academy. 

Robert went to West Point in June and 
took his physical aptitude and college boards 
which he passed very nicely. The physical 
aptitude he passed very easily, and he re- 
ceived a sufficient enough mark to assure 
his acceptance at the Academy. On the 
morning of June 28, we received a letter 
from the Department of the Army stating 
that Robert had qualified in all the exams, 
but there were no openings. Even this we 
were told to expect, so we still went ahead 
with our going away plans. 

That evening, at 8 o'clock, we received a 
call from Mr. Hunter, and he told us that my 
son didn't make it. This, he said, was due 
to the pressure from the Southern States 
on the Academy pertaining to athletes. We 
feel that a great injustice has been done. 

I would like to say that we do not hold 
Mr. Hunter responsible for what has hap- 
pened. I’m sure he didn't mean what has 
happened, and he did all in his power to live 
up to his commitments. I would like to 
know if this is the honor code which is 
stressed so highly at West Point. 

VALENTINE J. DeLuca. 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 

Witnessed this 2d day of July 1962. 

Irwin J. Linsey, 
Notary Public. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that we in the United States set aside 
a week to observe Captive Nations Week 
during which the problems of captive 
nations of the Soviet imperialists will be 
discussed. 

It seems to me that the position of 
this Nation can be correctly stated in a 
very clear way: We are in favor of free- 
dom and self-determination for all peo- 
ples—for the Poles and the Hungarians, 
for the Latvians and the Czechs, no less 
than for the rising nations and peoples 
of Asia and Africa. And for the Ger- 
mans, west and east. 

The age of Western imperialism and 
colonialism is long since past. ‘This 
country has stolen no nations as a re- 
sult of the wars that convulsed the first 
half of this century. We have been part 
of the victors, but we have exacted no 
tribute in land and peoples. This Re- 
public has not acted the part of a con- 
queror seizing the spoils of battle. 

The United States, I believe, has done 
what was in its power to heal the wounds 
of battle and to help all the sovereign 
powers, both friend and foe, restore a 
decent way of life and an effective econ- 
omy. 

The onetime colonial powers of West- 
ern Europe are no longer colonialists. 
Whatever errors they may have made 
200 years ago, and a half century ago, the 
record shows that they have responded 
with sensitivity to the proper demand of 
subject peoples to handle their own af- 
fairs and settle their own destinies. 

This is the record, It is a recital of 
fact, and we need have no fear of an 
examination of the record. 
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India and Pakistan, Indonesia and 
Burma, a dozen and a half countries 
of Africa—all, all of them, are free. The 
Western nations claim no special po- 
sition regarding them. We are deter- 
mined merely that they shall have the 
chance to develop their own methods 
and approaches to the splendid future 
opening to mankind, and that they shall 
not be subverted by the new colonialism 
and foreign intrusion of the Communist 
powers. 

We are not compelled to atone for the 
past by spending all our time on our 
knees, apologizing to Soviet bully-boys 
in the diplomatic corps, while Soviet 
agents range up and down in an effort 
to capture the new Asian and African 
nations. 

The facts of the postwar world are 
clear. The Soviet Union seized the Bal- 
tic States of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania. The Soviet Union pledged its word 
that after the war there would be free 
elections in these countries and in all 
the other nations of Eastern Europe that 
the Red armies had taken from the Ger- 
man troops. This pledged word has not 
been kept. It has not been honored. 

Revolts of the workers and the peas- 
ants in Poland, East Germany and Hun- 
gary have been suppressed only by bloody 
slaughter or the threat of slaughter. A 
barbed-wire fence and a concrete wall 
have been built around the Soviets’ 
closed society to keep their own people 
from getting out. Whenever they have 
a chance, still, to “vote with their feet” 
they get out to the West, to freedom, as 
fast and as numerously as they can. 

We do no service to the puppet-con- 
trolled people of the captive nations by 

swift liberation that the 
deadly fact of nuclear menace makes 
impossible. Among the great powers, it 
is foolish to brandish bombs at each 
other for the sake of rhetoric or for 
leaders here to say in election campaigns 
irresponsible words that in truth all 
American political leaders know cannot 
be carried out. 

It is equally irresponsible, I suggest, 
for Mr. Khrushchev in the Kremlin to 
brandish bombs at us, to play games of 
cat-and-mouse on the freedom of West 
Berlin and the security of the people 
of the German Republic. 

We have an obligation to the men 
and women and children of the captive 
nations, I believe, that requires steady 
nerves and a firm devotion to the tradi- 
tion that is a permanent part of the 
American system—the simple devotion 
to freedom. 

These peoples will be liberated from 
the grasp of imperialism. They will re- 
gain their status, and we shall play a 
part in it. 

We must show patience and courage 
and determination. We must recognize 
that no subject, captive people—held 
gripped by puppet rulers who are 
traitors to their own land—must ever 
be abandoned as hopelessly Communist, 
hopelessly lost. 

Time is on our side. Time is on the 
side of those who fight for freedom and 
have the courage to hold on. 
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THE VISIT U.S.A. PROGRAM 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who voted for the International Travel 
Act to promote travel to this country, I 
was very elated to read a very interest- 
ing article which appeared in a recent 
issue of Mainliner which is published by 
United Airlines. 

The article follows: 


Some WORDS ABOUT THE Visir U.S.A. PROGRAM 


(By Voit Gilmore, Director, U.S. Travel 
Service) 


The U.S. tourist has long been a familiar 
sight to inhabitants of foreign countries. 
Camera in hand, he wanders happily, dis- 
pensing over 2 billion. U.S. dollars a year. 

What hasn't been a familiar sight in this 
country is the foreign tourist. Visitors to 
the United States have been fewer, and they 
have been spending only about half the 
total of the U.S. tourist. The result has 
been an adverse effect on our Nation's bal- 
ance of international payments. In fact, 
this difference in spending by U.S. tourists 
abroad and oversea visitors here accounted 
for roughly 40 percent of our total imbalance 
of payments last year. 

One reason for this is that until about a 
year ago, the United States was lagging 
badly among the nations of the world in pro- 
moting tourism. In fact, it was the only 
major country without an official tourist 
promotion bureau. 

This has been changed, however, and our 
Nation is making vigorous efforts to attract 
more visitors and reduce the imbalance of 
payments. Last year the Congress passed 
and the President signed the International 
Travel Act creating the U.S. Travel Service. 
Established as part of the Department of 
Commerce, it is the first Government agency 
organized for the express purpose of promot~ 
ing travel to this country from abroad. 

To attract visitors to the United States, 
the Travel Service drew up a three-pronged 
program to explore every facet of the inter- 
national tourist market. The first step was 
to conduct market surveys in nine oversea 
countries to find out why people want to 
visit the United States, why they might not 
want to visit, why they think they can’t come 
here and what will convince them that they 
can come and enjoy themselves. We found 
that hundreds of thousands now have both 
time and money to visit us, especially when 
using bargain “package” tours. 

Second, we established offices in those nine 
countries and staffed them with experienced 
travel promotion managers who speak the 
language or languages of the regions they 
serve. Travel experts in these offices are 
working with carriers, travel agents and the 
public to advise on all aspects of travel to the 
United States of America. 

Finally, we have supplied the oversea 
Offices with advertising messages, press re- 
leases, feature articles, travel posters and a 
wide range of other promotional materials 
designed to stimulate interest in the United 
States and to support the local travel in- 
dustry in developing tourism in the United 
States. 

Today there is good evidence that people 
abroad are beginning to respond to our mes- 
sage. For example, a few months ago some 
400 Swiss members of the Federation of 
Migros Cooperatives, a large European food 
chain organization, came to the United 
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States and spent almost 3 weeks visiting 
major cities throughout the East and Mid- 
west. Their trip was such a success that 
Migros is bringing several hundred more 
Swiss over this summer. Since last winter 
thousands of other international tourists 
have visited or are making plans to visit 
this country to tour our cities, talk with 
our people and see first hand what America 
is really like. These people come from all 
walks of life—electronics manufacturers from 
France, schoolteachers and engineers from 
Sweden, builders from England, accountants 
from Brazil, and winemakers from Chile. 

Throughout our first year, the cooperation 
of people in the travel industry, both here 
at home and abroad, has been outstanding. 
We have found, for example, that the air- 
lines, hotels, travel agents and other seg- 
ments of tourism have been not only willing 
but anxious to tie in their efforts with ours 
in stimulating travelers to the United States. 

The Federal Government has joined in to 
help eliminate some of the redtape that has 
heretofore impeded travel to the United 
States. Over 80 percent of all visas to visit 
the United States are now being issued 
around the world in less than 30 minutes. 
Various agencies are working to improve vis- 
itor greeting services at our borders and to 
improve language facilities for the newly 
arrived tourists. 

A serious question with oversea visitors 
is whether or not they will be welcome in 
the United States. The kind of reception 
we give our new wave of visitors will have 
a heavy bearing on the success of the Visit 
U.S.A. program. We have the world’s great- 
est tourist plant, more transportation, more 
restaurants, more entertainment, more vis- 
itor capacity—all the resources to provide 
more than adequately for the needs and 
wants of the international visitor, 

We anticipate that when this wealth of 
tourist attractions is coupled with the gen- 
uine graciousness of the American people, 
the effect will produce a new wave of enthu- 
siasm for the United States as a place to 
visit and enjoy. As President Kennedy 
said in his letter to the people of foreign 
lands: 

“Traveling Americans have enjoyed 
friendly hospitality as guests in your coun- 
try—and in other countries around the 
world. We offer the same warm welcome to 
you to visit in our homeland.” 


The July 2, 1962, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report reveals some very inter- 
esting statistics regarding this program. 
It appears that visitors from overseas 
increased 13. percent in the first quarter 
of 1962 above a year earlier. The U.S. 
consulate in London reports that visa 
applications in April and May ran 25 
percent ahead of the same months last 
year. Travelers from West Germany 
were up 18 percent. The big factor in 
the increase seems to be the worldwide 
promotion by the U.S. Travel Service. 
Millions of posters and circulars—in 
seven languages—have been put out. Ad 
campaigns have been pushed in foreign 
newspapers and magazines. The aim is 
to narrow the “travel gap.” American 
tourists last year spent a billion dollars 
more abroad than foreign travelers spent 
here. That was equal to about half of 
this country’s troublesome balance-of- 
Payments deficit. Travel promotion is 
new for the United States. The field 
was neglected until a year ago. In 1960, 
out of 25 countries, the United States 
ranked 23d on the amount spent on 
travel promotion. In contrast, the Congo 
appropriated three times the U.S. ex- 
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penditure. Russia spent 20 times as 
much and the United Kingdom nearly 
50 times. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
our Nation observed its national birth- 
day. This year the celebration of the 
Fourth of July came at a time when 
many Americans are disturbed, and 
rightfully so, by the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court pertaining to the 
recitation of a prayer in public schools. 

One of our leading newspapers, the 
Buffalo Evening News, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
had an excellent editorial on July 3 
which I think is very significant at this 
time. I include this at this point: 

Our Gop-GIvEN RIGHTS 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights.” 

We Americans, as the Supreme Court itself 
has duly noted, are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a supreme being. 

And no other institution makes this more 
clear than that most prized testament of 
our nationhood, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Its ringing assertion of the rights 
of the human individual minces no words 
about where those rights come from. 

They come from no government, no king, 
no beneficent earthling who, asserting the 
power to grant them, could also assert the 
power to take them away. Their source, 
rather, is our divine Creator—and the truth 
that this is so is held by the Founding 
Fathers to be self-evident. 

In a week when the outlawing of an official 
prayer in one State’s public schools has pro- 
voked wide discussion of the appropriateness, 
or even the constitutionality, of any govern- 
mentally sponsored acknowledgment of 
dependence on divine providence, it is well 
to ponder the full meaning of that power- 
ful phrase: “All men * * * are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights.” 

For it is hard to have it both ways. If 
our rights come not from God, then they 
must come from government—or call it so- 
ciety, or other human beings. And if from 
government, not God, then how can they 
be unalienable? Whatever humans can give 
to other humans, or society can give to in- 
dividuals, then surely those humans, or 
society, can also take away. 

To assert that our rights are unalienable 
regardless of their source is thus an assertion 
one could make stick only so long as the 
rights were maintained by superior might. 

But for each of us to assert that our rights 
are unalienable because they are divinely 
endowed is not only to make them precious 
to ourselves but to accept every other man’s 
rights as having equal and enduring validity. 
And right here lies the very essence of our 
national creed—our religiously rooted but 
politically revolutionary belief in the dignity 
of every human individual and the sanctity 
of his basic human rights. 


TOWARD FREER TRADE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous ‘consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the impres- 
sive support given to the Trade Expan- 
sion Act by the House of Representatives, 
in response to President Kennedy’s re- 
quest, is a surprising and constructive 
development. 

It reveals an awareness of economic 
and international realities, as they affect 
the United States in a changing world. 

The success of the European Common 
Market and our determination to co- 
operate in free-trade progress may very 
well mark the turning point in the com- 
petition with communism. Khrushchev 
does not like the Common Market which 
so many other Western nations want to 
join. That is a good sign. It betrays 
his fear that an expanding free-trade 
area will leave the Communist bloc far 
behind. 

The United States, with no tariff bar- 
riers separating the States, was the first 
to develop a large common market of 
its own. Its phenomenal success is being 
duplicated in Europe. When these two 
markets merge, as they will, eventually 
the whole free world will become one 
great trading area whose shared pros- 
perity will make a mockery of commu- 
nism and its economic propaganda. 

The approval of the Trade Expansion 
Act would not have been possible without 
the overwhelming support given to it by 
the American press. As an example of 
that endorsement, I bring you the edi- 
torial titled “Toward Freer Trade,” 
from the July 6, 1962, issue of the Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune, published in Law- 
rence, Mass.: 

TOWARD FREER TRADE 

The large majority by which the House 
approved a modification of President Ken- 
nedy's foreign trade bill recorded an impres- 
sive victory for the administration. Indeed, 
it recorded the only victory of great im- 
portance for the administration during the 
present session of Congress. 

As a victory, it was less impressive than 
the defeat suffered by the administration on 
the farm bill. The farm bill was strictly 
domestic legislation in which the vital issue 
of growing power by the Central Government 
was conspicuous. Its defeat was a severe 
setback to the forces in the administration 
that strive continually for Government man- 
agement of the economy. 

The issue of great power by the Central 
Government was conspicuous in the foreign 
trade bill, too, in the authority granted the 
President to reduce tariffs. But in the eyes 
of most Congressmen and, we think, in the 
eyes of most people, too, there is a difference 
between the exercise of great Federal power 
in domestic and in international affairs. 

There was no great amount of disagree- 
ment on the principle of the foreign trade 
bill. There was disagreement principally on 
the means for coping with the harm freer 
trade can do at least temporarily to the 
American economy. 

Both Democrats and Republicans recog- 
nize the great and growing prosperity that 
freer trade has brought to European mem- 
bers of the Common Market. They behold 
signs that the Common Market will be ex- 
panded with the promise that eventually 
it will bring about a European economic 
union that can be the foundation of a great 


European state, as rich 
United States actually 
potentially is. They know that the Euro- 
peans can and will set up trade barriers 
against other countries unless there is a mu- 
tual reduction of tariffs. And they under- 
stood that the fate of the foreign trade bill 
could determine whether the United States 
shared in growing European prosperity or 
was isolated from it. 

Finally, they understood that the ponder- 
ous operations of Congress and of commis- 
sions could not be relied on to adapt tariffs 
quickly enough to meet trade needs or take 
advantage of trade opportunities. So there 
was no impressive opposition to the principle 
of the bill. 

Some American industries are bound to be 
hurt by freer trade. Others are bound to be 
helped. Theory is that help will surpass 
hurt. But acceptance of the theory does not 
mean the hurt can be ignored. Much of the 
opposition to the bill was raised in behalf 
of the hurt and modifications of the bill were 
made to meet the needs of the hurt. The 
fact that numerous Congressmen, with com- 
panies in their districts that seem bound to 
be hurt by freer trade, supported the bill in- 
dicates that efforts to ease the impact of the 
legislation attained considerable success. 

These efforts provided some protective 
devices and Federal technical aid and financ- 
ing to companies damaged by freer trade 
and financial help and retraining for dis- 
placed workers. Such help is politically 
necessary, but it is also dangerous. It could 
bring into being boondoggles as costly as 
any produced during the depression of the 
thirties. 

But this risk, like the risk of greater Presi- 
dential power, is one that, we think, must be 
taken to enable the United States to advance 
toward the ideal of free trade and to take 
advantage of the opportunities inherent in 
the Common Market. 


“ONE NATION, UNDER GOD, 
INDIVISIBLE” 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Supreme 
Court’s decision that recital of an official 
prayer in the public schools of New York 
was a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States was itself a violation of 
the religious faith and traditions of the 
American people. 

The reaction was swift and vigorous. 
From all sections of the Nation, rose a 
storm of protest. Reminding the Court 
that the Mayflower Compact, regarded 
as the beginning of democracy in 
America, opens with the words: “In the 
Name of God, Amen.” 

The Declaration of Independence says: 

And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
sacred Honor. 


President Abraham Lincoln, in his 
famous Gettysburg Address, asked: 


That this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom. 


In 1954, Congress amended the Pledge 


of Allegiance to the Flag by inserting: 
“under God.” 
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A prayer opens each day’s session of 
the Supreme Court, and each day’s ses- 
sion of the U.S. Senate and the US. 
House of Representatives. 

Justice Potter Stewart in his dissent- 
ing opinion stated that it was all summed 
up by the Supreme Court just 10 years 
ago in a single sentence: 

We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being. Zorach 
v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 313.) 


The Court, in its recent and con- 
troversial decision, ruled as unconstitu- 
tional the use of an official prayer for 
recital by public school classes, even 
though participation by the pupils was 
not compulsory. 

What most Americans fear is that this 
is only the beginning of a countertrend 
that will lead to the elimination of all 
references to the Deity in the pronounce- 
ments or functions of government, and 
will finally install secularism as our na- 
tional religion. 

The separation of church and state 
is basic to the American way of life. 
But the constitutional ban against the 
establishment of a state religion, does 
not mean that we should go to the other 
extreme and remove from Government- 
sponsored activities any mention of the 
Divine Creator of life; a concept that is 
shared by all creeds. Reverence for God 
is an inseparable part of the American 
heritage. 

What will happen to our children if 
this unifying belief is undermined by the 
tyranny of a minority? How can we 
effectively oppose atheistic communism 
if we gradually repudiate the faith of our 
Founding Fathers and become but one 
system of materialism competing with 
another system of materialism? 

From letters to the editor by average 
Americans, to the statements of clergy- 
men, educators, and Members of Con- 
gress; the indignation of our people at 
the Court decision speaks for the author- 
ity of public opinion. Former President 
Hoover; the Reverend Dr. Billy Graham, 
Protestant evangelist; Richard Cardinal 
Cushing of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and many other respected leaders reflect 
the widespread character and sincerity 
of that indignation. 

When the Court decides an issue con- 
trary to our traditions and our spirit, 
we have a remedy under article V of the 
Constitution, that sets forth the proce- 
dure for amending it to express, through 
their representatives the will of the 
people. 

I am, therefore, today introducing a 
House joint resolution “proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, relating 
to the voluntary offering of prayers in 
public schools, public places, and before 
other public bodies in the United States,“ 
for the purpose of expressing our 
gratitude and reverence to God. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 


House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter of adjustments in Federal civil 
service retirement annuities has become 
one of the most complex problems which 
faces the Congress on a recurring basis 
every few years—a condition for which 
the future holds no promise of improve- 
ment unless corrective action is taken. 

According, I have today introduced a 
bill which will combine, in a single meas- 
ure, the two elements that are essential 
for a sound and lasting solution to this 
problem. 

First, my bill provides for a percentage 
increase in all existing annuities equal 
to the percentage of any general salary 
increase for active Federal employees ap- 
proved this year, to compensate the an- 
nuitants for the increase in living costs, 
as reflected in the consumer price in- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
since their last annuity increase was 
granted in 1958. This provision is cou- 
pled with another, designed to accord 
fair and equal treatment to those who 
retire during the first 5 years after en- 
actment, since otherwise they would 
have insufficient active service under the 
salary increase to bring their annuities 
up to a proper level. Annuities com- 
mencing during the 5-year period will 
be increased by gradually declining per- 
centages of the percentage of any general 
salary increase granted in 1962. 

Those adjustments to match any cur- 
rent salary increase have no relation- 
ship, of course, to changes in the gen- 
eral cost of living which may occur in 
the future, Therefore, the second fea- 
ture of my bill incorporates into law the 
logical and highly equitable principle of 
providing for automatic additional an- 
nuity increases to be granted whenever 
in the future the consumer price index 
shall have risen by 3 percent or more. 
Should the general cost-of-living decline 
in the future by 6 percent or more—a 
most unlikely event—there would be a 
corresponding reduction in annuities, but 
in no case would the reduction exceed 
the aggregate amount of all annuity in- 
creases received under the bill. 

Annuity increases under the bill are 
to be paid from the civil service retire- 
ment fund, so that the annuitants and 
their survivors will receive the increases 
without the necessity for separate ap- 
propriations. 

Enactment of my bill will settle once 
and for all, upon a completely equitable 
and logical basis, the vexing, time-con- 
suming, and often controversial prob- 
lems which arise periodically with re- 
spect to granting fair treatment to our 
retired Federal employees and their sur- 
vivors so that they may maintain a rea- 
sonably comfortable standard of living 
during periods of substantial changes in 
living costs. 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS AND LUMBER 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial. 


July 11 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND, Mr. Speaker, 15 
years ago 100 percent of the waterborne 
lumber shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest to Atlantic coast markets 
came from my native State of Washing- 
ton and its neighbor, Oregon. 

Although British Columbia mills cap- 
tured some of this market, the lion’s 
share went to Oregon and Washington 
until recent years. In 1959, we had 60 
percent of the east coast waterborne tim- 
ber market. This dropped to 55 percent 
by the end of 1960 and to 42 percent in 
1961. Today British Columbia has the 
lion’s share—72 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday the Washing- 
ton Post published an editorial pointing 
out a number of reasons the Pacific 
Northwest has lost this market. One 
reason is the Jones Act which prevents 
our shippers from using foreign bottoms. 
I introduced, on January 18, H.R. 9761 
which would help correct the unfair ad- 
vantage the Canadians enjoy. However, 
the responsible committee has not 
scheduled hearings. I hope that hear- 
ings can be held and action taken during 
this Congress. 

The editorial tells about the effect cap- 
ture of the Atlantic market by British 
Columbia mills has had on the Pacific 
Northwest in terms of lost jobs. I 
would like to point out that the more 
than 3,000 figure tells only part of the 
story. There has been a probable loss 
of jobs by more than 3,300 persons in 
direct lumber employment. However, 
including service and related community 
employment the loss is about 12,000 jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial at 
this point in the RECORD. 


TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


The current difficulties of the softwood 
industry in the Pacific Northwest provide 
a graphic illustration of how an ancient 
restrictive practice can threaten the welfare 
of a large number of people and hamper the 
Government's efforts to expand international 
trade. 

As recently as 1959 more than 60 percent of 
the lumber shipped, largely by water, to the 
Atlantic coast came from the States of the 
Pacific Northwest with British Columbia 
supplying most of the balance. Since then 
the shares have been reversed. At stake is 
the production of about a half billion board 
feet of American lumber and the loss of 
more than 3,000 jobs. 

The difficulties of the softwood industry 
are attributable to 3 factors: the devalua- 
tion of the Canadian dollar which works 
to the advantage of the British Columbia 
lumbermen; the slightly more favorable 
terms on which the Canadians can pur- 
chase Government-owned timber; and the 
shipping cost advantage which the Cana- 
dians enjoy. 

According to the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920, known as the Jones Act, all cargoes 
shipped between Pacific and Atlantic coast 
ports must be carried in American flag ves- 
sels, This ancient practice of “cabotage,” 
or reserving the coastal trade to American 
vessels, orginated in the reign of Edward 
III of England (1327-77). The British 
have wisely abandoned this practice long 
ago, but laws barring the use of foreign ves- 
sels in the American coastal trade have been 
in force since 1808. As a consequence, the 
American softwood producers must pay 
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about $36 per thousand board feet on ship- 
ments between the Columbia River ports 
and Brooklyn while the Canadians, who are 

tted to charter ships in the highly 
competitive world market, can ship at rates 
ranging from $4 to $11. 

Clearly this is a case in which the welfare 
of the many is being sacrificed in order to 
protect the interests of the few. There are 
now only 13 American flag vessels on the 
coastal lumber run which employ a total 
of 455 men. Thus 455 jobs in the maritime 
industry are protected at the cost of more 
than 3,000 jobs in the softwood industry. 

We hope the current efforts to repeal or 
modify the restrictive provisions of the Jones 
Act will succeed and that the recent appeals 
to establish a temporary“ import quota for 
Canadian softwood will be rejected. The 
erection of another trade barrier can only 
work to the disadvantage of both the Ameri- 
can and Canadian economies, for such an 
act would surely touch off a series of re- 
taliations. The public interest will be 
better served by permitting the Northwest 
softwood producers to compete on a more 
equal footing. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN PUERTO 
RICAN SCHOOLS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
was greatly disturbed by some recent 
news from Puerto Rico, and feel it 
should be brought to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The San Juan Star of June 26, 1962, 
contains an article about a new official 
policy of the island’s secretary of edu- 
cation, Candido Oliveras. That policy 
is to deemphasize and even, in some 
cases, prohibit the use of English as a 
language of instruction in Puerto Rico’s 
schools. Secretary Oliveras was quoted 
as saying: 

I don’t believe that the schools * * * 
should be utilized as a means toward the 
Americanization of Puerto Rico. 


As long as Puerto Rico retains close 
ties with the United States through its 
Commonwealth status, and does not seek 
independence, I would certainly think it 
to be in the island’s best interest to en- 
courage rather than discourage the use 
of English. 

The need for stronger, not weaker, 
English instruction is demonstrated by 
the thousands of Puerto Ricans who 
come to the mainland every year in 
search of a brighter future. Their earn- 
ing power, their ability to adjust to a 
new environment and their opportuni- 
ties for a better life are impaired because 
they lack a knowledge of English. This, 
in turn, burdens public relief rolls and 
requires a reeducation that should not be 
necessary. 

I would appreciate an expression of 
my colleagues’ views on this matter to 
the end that we may explore possibili- 
ties for bringing about a change in this 
unfortunate policy. 

I am the first to recognize a desire for 
noninterference in Puerto Rico’s inter- 
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nal affairs, and to avoid Federal con- 
trol of education anywhere. But in this 
case I feel that Puerto Rico is about to 
embark on a path that will needlessly 
handicap its own citizens and drive com- 
pletely the wedge of a language barrier 
between our peoples. 

The article, and an editorial from the 
same newspaper, follow: 
[From the San Juan Star, June 26, 1962] 

TEACH IN SPANISH Drive Ser 
(By Norman Gall) 


Secretary of Education Candido Oliveras 
yesterday announced a new policy aimed at 
establishing Spanish, as much as is prac- 
ticable, as the language of instruction in 
the island’s private schools. 

Oliveras’ statement came at his news con- 
ference as a group of Puerto Rican laymen 
were protesting the use of English as the 
medium of instruction in 38 of the island’s 
71 Catholic schools. But Oliveras later 
stressed that his announcement had no re- 
lation to the church dispute. 

Oliveras said he would invoke powers 
granted him under a 1958 law to supervise 
and establish standards for private schools. 

However, he said teaching in English 
would be discouraged or prohibited only 
when evidence is obtained that an effort is 
being made to establish an entire system 
of English-speaking schools 

He said that, pending a departmental study 
of private schools’ instruction in English, he 
would consider first applying persuasive 
powers with private school authorities, and, if 
that failed, then possibly withdrawing the 
English-speaking school’s accreditation. 

However, Oliveras emphasized that par- 
ents would not be forced to send their chil- 
dren to Spanish-speaking schools against 
their wishes. 

He explained that conditions under which 
creation of English-speaking schools would 
be continued as following: 

1. Facilities needed for continental chil- 
dren who know insufficient Spanish. 

2. Facilities demanded by Puerto Rican 
parents wishing English language instruc- 
tion for their children. 

8. Those schools where English must be 
the language of instruction because of a 
lack of qualified Spanish-speaking teachers. 

“I don't believe that the public schools 
of Puerto Rico * * * should be utilized as 
a means toward the Americanization of 
Puerto Rico,” Oliveras said. 

“The schools of Puerto Rico are for Puerto 
Ricans and are to serve the good people of 
Puerto Rico with all their cultural values. 

“Any intent to utilize the school for other 
purposes that are not purely instructional 
will encounter my opposition as administra- 
tor of this system,“ Oliveras said. 

Oliveras also explained that he would use 
his discretionary accrediting powers to limit 
the number of new private schools endorsed 
by the education department to those meet- 
ing the exceptional conditions which he 
cited. 

In a letter addressed to Archbishop James 
P. Davis, Bishop James McManus of Ponce 
and Bishop Alfredo Mendez of Arecibo, 
which was printed yesterday in another 
newspaper, a group of prominent laymen 
charged that English-speaking Catholic 
schools “gradually convert to English * * + 
as a result of which Spanish is being reduced 
to the category of an idiom appropriate for 
family, popular, and folkloric use.” 

The laymen also charged in their state- 
ment that some nuns try to influence pupils’ 
parents to speak English among themselves 
and among their children in their homes. 

The steps indicated by Oliveras to curb 
the spread of English through the island’s 
private schools involve the education de- 
partment’s powers of accreditation. 
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‘THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Secretary of Education Candido Oliveras 
said yesterday he would implement, as far 
as possible, the objective of making 
the language of instruction in private 
schools. 

Secretary Oliveras said he would recognize 
conditions that justified exemption from 
this policy, He listed them as: 

1. When the parents of children in a 
private school want them taught in English; 

2. In schools primarily intended for con- 
tinental children; and 

3. In schools where Spanish teachers are 
not available. 

We sincerely hope that implementation of 
this policy will be guided by a careful 
weighing of the possible consequences to 
many thousands of youngsters whose futures 
are involved. We hear every day that 
thousands of former citizens suffer hard- 
ship on the mainland, and are deprived of 
numerous opportunities for a better life, be- 
cause they lack a knowledge of English. 
This would indicate a need for more English 
teaching, not for less. 

We can look around us in Puerto Rico 
and see on all sides men and women of 
prominence, whose families enjoy better 
homes and better lives, and whose children 
receive better educations, because the parents 
learned English in their youth. Secretary 
Oliveras is a shining example. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 
TELSTAR 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE.. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the world thrilled to another 
American “first,” when the communica- 
tions satellite Telstar was successfully 
launched and made operational in space. 

Every American can justly be proud 
of this outstanding accomplishment. 
And we of the State of Maine are par- 
ticularly proud, for it was through the 
tracking and transmission station at 
Andover, Me., that, for the first time, 
live television was transmitted through 
a space satellite from the United States 
to France and England. The picture 
transmitted to France, I would like to 
mention, was one of the American flag 
against the background of the giant 
plastic bubble that houses the satellite 
tracking equipment at Andover, Me. 

That this development will have a tre- 
mendous impact on the affairs of men 
throughout the world is certain, and each 
one of us can ardently hope that as it 
brings the peoples of the world closer to- 
gether, so will it make the world a better 
place in which to live. 

It. is indeed encouraging to observe 
that this spectacular event was con- 
ducted without any cost to the taxpayer, 
with private ownership shouldering the 
$50 million cost associated with the 
achievement. Here once again we see 
the important part that private enter- 
prise can play in the promotion of 
progress. 

Compliments are certainly in order for 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., and, in this respect, I would like to 
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commend Mr. Richard Davis, manager 
of New England Tel and Tel in Maine, 
and all of those associated with him in 
this superb effort. 

It is indeed heartening to know that 
America is off to a flying start in this 
communications endeavor, and I want to 
say once again that Maine is certainly 
proud to have played an important part 
in an event which history will un- 
doubtedly record as a breakthrough in 
the field of international communica- 
tions through space. 

I insert into the Recorp a pertinent 
article from the July 11 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 11, 1962] 
TELSTAR AND THE FUTURE 

Yesterday's orbiting of Telstar may well 
have launched the age of instant worldwide 
communications. If this technological revo- 
lution succeeds, it will bring startling eco- 
nomic and perhaps even political changes as 
people are able to cut across national bor- 
ders as never before. 

But the experts caution that such a day 
is still a good ways off. It may take years, 
and lots more work, before the potentiali- 
ties of communications satellites are fully 
realized. Meantime this new space venture 
raises complicated questions for both Gov- 
ernment and Industry. 

Telstar itself is an achievement of private 
enterprise, though launched with Govern- 
ment facilities. It represents a considerable 
investment—estimated at nearly $50 million 
so far—and considerable risk on the part of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose 
Bell Laboratories developed the satellite. No 
one can say when there will be a return on 
the investment. 

That is one of the questions. For, un- 
less this new communications advance be- 
comes commercially competitive, it may not 
get much use, no matter how great its po- 
tentialities for instantaneous television, 
radio, and telephone transmission. The ad- 
ministration seems aware of the problem; it 
supports a bill, now before the Senate, which 
would set up a closely regulated private cor- 
poration whose stock would be divided 
between the general public and the commu- 
nications companies. 

The proposal is under vigorous attack on 
the ground that it would constitute some 
kind of giveaway to private enterprise. Apart 
from the fact that private enterprise has 
already developed Telstar, such a result 
seems unlikely in the nature of the bill as it 
stands. If anything, the danger may be that 
the proposed corporation will be too much 
wrapped in Government control and regula- 
tion to permit sufficient profitability for the 
best results. 

Some of those in Congress who object to 
this bill resent the whole idea that private 
enterprise should play any part in “civilian” 
space except as contractors to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. We 
think the argument for Federal monopoly is 
a dubious one. 

There is, for one thing, the question of 
sheer cost. NASA's expenditures, including 
the extremely expensive moon project, are 

rapidly. As opportunities emerge for 
private investment, it would make sense to 
let companies participate on their own in- 
stead of letting the taxpayer foot the whole 
bill, What opportunities beyond communi- 
cations might attract private investment are 
not clear at this early stage, but certainly 
Telstar itself is proof that private enterprise 
can play a significant part in space. 

Moreover, as the administration recognizes 
in its communications approach, private 
enterprise can play a significant part in 
space, 
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Moreover, as the administration 
in its communications approach, private 
ownership is very much in the American 
tradition. If more commercial possibilities 
do open up and companies are alert to them, 
the chances are excellent that the Nation’s 
space effort would benefit, just as the Nation 
has always benefited from initiative, ëf- 
ciency, and competition. 

If, instead, private ownership were to be 
excluded as a matter of policy from the limit- 
less reaches of space, then the Government 
monopoly might grow so vast as to dominate 
the economy. That is why we think Telstar 
is important not only in itself but as a 
starry symbol of the decisions that may do 
much to shape the future—in space and on 
earth, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL JOSEPH 
CAMPBELL LAUDED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great problems facing any large 
concern is the prevention of waste, the 
insuring that a dollar’s value is received 
for every dollar spent. Since the US. 
Government is now the largest business 
in the world, it, of course, follows that 
the role of auditor and inspector general 
is the most demanding position of its 
kind in the world today. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment, of necessity, is engaged in a 
fantastic number and variety of enter- 
prises and procurement operations. It 
deals with all segments of the economy, 
with all regions, not only of this country, 
but of the world. Billions of dollars are 
disbursed each year and millions of 
transactions are involved. 

The people of the United States are 
indeed fortunate in having so dedicated 
and able a public servant as Joseph 
Campbell serving in this capacity. Mr, 
Campbell, Comptroller General of the 
United States, serves as head of Con- 
gress own watchdog, the General Ac- 
counting Office. Under his direction, the 
General Accounting Office last year 
turned back over $38 million of over- 
charges in collections to the Federal 
‘Treasury. 
represented a saving to the taxpayers 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Campbell is one of those rare 
public officials of whom it is unneces- 
sary to write an editorial when it is 
desired to commend him. A straight 
news story accomplishes this with even 
greater eloquence than could be mus- 
tered on the editorial page, because the 
facts speak so clearly and so favorably 
concerning his activities. The New York 
Times last Sunday described the opera- 
tion of the General Accounting Office 
under Mr. Campbell's leadership in this 

e: 
[From the New York Times, July 8, 1962] 

ACCOUNTING OFFICE Is WATCHING OVER 

SPENDING 


(By Cabell Phillips) 
Wasuincton, July 4.— The General Ac- 
counting Office, which reported on Monday 
a widespread conflict of interest among 
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agents of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in the sale of surplus cotton, is, in spite 
of its prosaic name, a tough and impartial 
inspector general of the Federal bureaucracy. 

It was set up by Congress, and it reports 
only to Congress. Its mission is to watch 
how the executive agencies spend the money 
Congress appropriates. 

In the process, it stumbles frequently upon 
some highly questionable practices, and c- 
casionally upon some criminal ones. When 
it does, explanations, apologies, and correc- 
tive action are promptly forthcoming. 

The agency is not widely known to the 
public. But within its jurisdiction it in- 
spires much of the respect and awe accorded 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Its 
operatives, armed with slide rules rather than 
guns, can be as relentless in denying a $2 
claim for a $1.50 taxi fare by a Government 
traveler as it can in exacting a few millions 
of unwarranted profits from a defense con- 
tractor. 

Last year alone, it turned some $38 million 
of overcharges and collections back into the 
Federal e 

And by preventive action—pointing out 
unnecessary purchases and bad management 
practices before they were consummated— 
it saved many millions more. 

A number of the cases it has developed in 
the last year rest now with the Department 
of Justice for possible prosecution. 

Monday's report on the cotton transactions 
was a fairly typical performance for the 
Government auditors, save for its magnitude. 

In the course of a routine check of the 
Department of Agriculture’s surplus com- 
modity program late last year, they stumbled 
on a circumstance that excited their sus- 
picions: hundreds of cotton brokers acting 
as official sales agents for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation were buying for their own 
accounts large quantities of surplus cotton 
that they had undertaken to sell for the 
Government. 

SET UP IN 1921 


After many weeks of digging the Govern- 
ment investigators found that in nearly every 
instance these purchases had been made at 
prices of less than $1 per bale above the cor- 
poration-established minimum, while cotton 
of the same type and quality selling on the 
open market was bringing up to $20 a bale 
above the minimum. The investigators es- 
timated that these sales agents had sold $400 
million worth of Government cotton to them- 
selves at marginal rather than going prices, 
thus depriving the Government of its full 
return on the cotton. 

The Comptroller General described this as 
a clear violation of the conflict-of-interest 
statute. The matter has been turned over 
to the Department of Justice “for further 
action.“ 

The General Accounting Office came into 
existence in 1921 as one-half the product of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of that year. 
The other half was the Bureau of the Budget. 

Students look upon this legislation as one 
of the most important milestones in provid- 
ing orderly management for the Govern- 
ment’s housekeeping and fiscal affairs, 
Earlier, each executive department had sub- 
mitted its own budget to Congress and lob- 
bied it through, without much regard to 
any overall program, Not only could the 
Congress not discern any cohesive program 
in appropriation requests, but also it had no 
means of checking on what happened to the 
money after it was voted. 

Congress put the Budget Bureau in the 
executive establishment. But it kept the 
General Accounting Office as its own, assur- 
ing it freedom from any influence by the 
departments. 

Some Presidents have looked upon the 
Office with suspicion, as an interloper upon 
the sacred ground of executive privilege. 
President Wilson vetoed the first act of the 
kind for this reason. When Congress made 
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the Accounting Office chief, the Comptroller 
General, a Presidential appointee (with a 
15-year term), he relented. 

President Hoover had a number of con- 
flicts with the Comptroller General of his day, 
John R. McCarl. And when Mr. McCarl’s 
term expired in 1936, President Roosevelt 
allowed 3 years to elapse before nominating 
a successor. 


EX-COLUMBIA AID IN POST 


The present occupant of the office is Joseph 
Campbell, a certified public accountant and 
former treasurer of Columbia University. He 
was appointed by President Eisenhower in 
1954. 

The General Accounting Office has two 
broad areas of responsibility—to audit the 
accounts of the Government and to handle 
certain claims and collections for the Gov- 
ernment, It is in the first area that its most 
conspicuous work is done. 

Originally, the Office undertook a virtually 
complete annual audit of each department 
and agency. This is both impossible and 
impracticable in a period when the Govern- 
ment spends upward of $93 billion a year. 

Instead, the agency, in cooperation with 
the Budget Bureau, has installed standard 
accounting procedures throughout the Goy- 
ernment and audits them on a sampling 
basis. 

Its authority extends not only to Govern- 
ment agencies but also to persons and com- 
panies doing business with the Government 
on a fixed-fee, or noncompetitive, contract 
basis. This makes the Department of De- 
fense, which has about $20 billion of fixed- 
fee contracts with private industry out- 
standing, the agency's biggest customer. 

Government auditors do much of their 
work in the field, moving in teams on a Gov- 
ernment installation or a contract site with 
little or no warning. 

Most, in all probability, live out their 
careers in a tidily monotonous world where 
all the right figures are in the right columns. 
But occasionally they hit what they call a 
“soft spot.” Then the incipient sleuth in 
each leaps eagerly forward. 

In a case reported to the House Armed 
Services Committee this year, the Account- 
ing Office said the Magnavox Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., a large manufacturer of elec- 
tronic communications equipment, had 
overcharged the Air Force more than $1 
million on a $3 million contract. 

The contract involved spare parts for a 
two-way aircraft radio system. Magnavox 
got the contract on the basis of cost esti- 
mates involving the subcontracting of part 
of the work. 

OVERCHARGE ALLEGED 


The company, however, began making the 
parts in its own plant at a substantial sav- 
ing over its earlier estimate but concealed 
this from the Air Force, the Accounting 
Office said. The company, according to the 
Accounting Office, continued to collect from 
the Air Force on the basis of its original 
contract. 

The company has refused so far to make a 
voluntary restitution of the alleged $1 mil- 
lion overcharge. 

In 1957, the General Motors Corp. was 
charged with having received more than 
$17 million of unwarranted profits through 
a contract to build F-84 fighters for the Air 
Force. The company refunded $9 million 
to the Treasury. 

In the 5 years since defense contracts be- 
came a special preoccupation of the Gov- 
ernment auditors, they have reported 73 
instances involving a total of nearly $66 mil- 
lion alleged to be excess and illegal charges. 
So far, $47 million has been returned. The 
cases involving the remaining $19 million are 
either in negotiation or in litigation. 

Frequently the agency turns up instances 
of wastefulness and inefficiency within the 
Government departments. 
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SEVENTY-THREE CASES IN 5 YEARS 

In May the agency told Congress it had 
found the Navy on the verge of buying $4 
million worth of airplane engines of a type 
almost identical to one that the Air Force 
had in large surplus. It arranged a cost- 
free swap—and strongly urged the Depart- 
ment of Defense to tighten its centralized 
procurement operations. 

One of the agency’s more novel reports, 
announced a few weeks ago, was that it had 
found a house of prostitution operating in 
the Tonto National Forest, in Arizona. 

This, however, was incidental to its find- 
ing that millions of square feet of timber- 
land in national forests were being pirated 
by the holders of mining claims. The min- 
ing claims can be “patented” for as little as 
$2.50 an acre, but, the agency said, many of 
the patentees make no pretense of mining 
while stripping the land of lumber. 

The Accounting Office is one of the few 
Government agencies that has managed to 
cut its manpower and improve its efficiency. 
It had 14,000 at the peak of the Korean 
war. Today it has 4,700. 


The cases mentioned in the New York 
Times constitute only a very small frac- 
tion of the instances in which Mr. Camp- 
bell and his staff have saved the tax- 
payers millions of dollars, nor are their 
operations confined only to those in- 
stances where millions are involved. 
Frequently, with great skill and per- 
sistence, savings in the routine type of 
matter involving thousands, rather than 
millions, are made. An outstanding ex- 
ample of action by the General Account- 
ing Office resulting in the recovery of 
moneys for the taxpayers which other- 
wise would have been unlawfully di- 
verted was the collection of $176,000 in 
royalty overcharges due the Government 
from the Hazeltine Electronics Division 
of the Hazeltine Corp. In this case the 
price of certain contracts included cost 
estimates for royalties which exceeded 
by $125,600 the amounts actually paid 
to the licensor. Under seven contracts 
the firm did not report the amount of 
royalties paid as required by the con- 
tracts. Under 10 contracts the con- 
tractor did report to the Navy the 
amount of royalties paid, but the Navy 
took no action to obtain refunds of the 
amounts involved. Likewise royalty re- 
funds were not paid on 15 Air Force con- 
tracts, although on the majority of the 
contracts reports were made. 

The General Accounting Office dis- 
covered both laxity of auditing proce- 
dures by the Department of Defense and 
failure to report as required by the con- 
tract. The net result was a tightening 
of procedures, hopefully throughout the 
entire Defense establishment, and a sav- 
ing of $176,000 to the taxpayers. All of 
us should be thankful for the diligent 
manner in which the General Account- 
ing Office performs its duties and the 
very able leadership given this operation 
by Comptroller General Campbell. 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great pleasure that I rise today 
to speak for the forgotten American, the 
man forgotten in all the fulsome praise 
about the great achievement of the Tel- 
star satellite. 

Let me identify this man, for he has 
been forgotten by newspapers, television 
stations, commentators, editorialists; 
yes, even by Government. 

Yet he is not a strange species. In 
fact there are about 48,240,252 of these 
forgotten men and women in the United 
States. 

He is not unproductive. In fact in 
1960 on the average he contributed about 
$815 to the Government; together he 
and his fellowmen contributed $39,348,- 
016,000. 

And although forgotten, he was not in- 
consequential in the Telstar satellite 
launching. Over the last decade he con- 
tributed some $25 billion to the space 
research and development that made 
the launching possible. He is contribut- 
ing some $3.7 billion this year. 

Actually, the great forgotten man in 
the Telstar achievement is the one es- 
sential man—the American taxpayer. 

Last night and today he read or heard 
of the Telstar achievement. Wonderful 
achievement, he was told, a step toward 
a new global communication system, 
brilliant, historical. 

“Wonderful achievement,” he said. 

But nobody—so far as I know—has let 
him in on the secret: the launching of 
the Telstar satellite is his achievement. 
He paid for it. 

Instead he is told—and I am quoting a 
newspaper—the telephone company paid 
the Government for the cost of the 
launching. This is a new kind of ac- 
counting. 

It ignores the cost of research and de- 
velopment that made the product pos- 
sfble. It ignores the various methods 
available to the telephone company to re- 
coup the launching cost. 

He is told that any contribution he did 
make is just like his contributions toward 
agricultural, medical, or similar fed- 
erally financed research. 

To equate this you have to feel there 
is no essential difference between the 
world’s largest corporation and a farm- 
er—no essential difference between a cor- 
poration and a citizen dying of cancer. 
You also have to forget that communica- 
tion satellites basically are a public util- 
ity—something not quite like farmers or 
the sick citizen. Unlike agriculture and 
medicare, the development of this tech- 
nology would not have been possible 
without taxpayers’ dollars. 

I ask you to join me in letting our 
American taxpayer know that at least 
some of us are willing to acknowledge 
he made the essential contribution 
through his taxes for our space program 
and for launching the Telstar satellite. 
Of all people, we should not let the tax- 
payer be the forgotten American. 


THE COMMON MARKET THE 
AMERICAN FARMER 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mon Market plan of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) embraces very 
serious implications for the American 
farmer. It is important that we ex- 
amine just where we stand and how 
badly our agriculture may be hurt, un- 
less the Common Market develops in a 
manner that will maintain access to our 
established and traditional markets in 
Europe. 

The clearest discussion I have heard 
of the problems and the prospects of 
our agriculture in the Common Market 
was delivered by Mr. Peter T. Jones, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Trade 
Policy, Department of Commerce, be- 
for the Seventh Annual Convention of 
the National Plant Food Institute at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on June 
11. With the consent of the House I am 
entering this discussion at this point in 
the Recorp in the thought that it will 
be helpful to all the Members of the 
Congress in understanding one of the 
most important economic developments 
of our time. 

The text of Mr. Jones’ address follows: 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL AND THE EURO- 
PEAN COMMON MARKET 


We are often told that ours is one of the 
industrial countries of a world most of whose 
nations are still agricultural. This distinc- 
tion disguises the fact that it is often the 
industrial countries themselves that possess 
the most thriving agricultural economies, 
and the United States, for example, is a 
supplier of foodstuffs to a great many coun- 
tries of the world. 

Last year, the United States exported 
about $20 billion of goods abroad; of these, 
about one-quarter—$5 billion—were agricul- 
tural commodities. U.S. rice producers rely 
on exports for over half of their annual pro- 
duction. Wheat and cotton growers send 
almost one-half of their crops abroad. Forty- 
one percent of our soybeans are exported; 38 
percent of our tallow and 29 percent of our 
tobacco are sold in markets overseas. 

One out of every six acres of harvested 
land in the United States sends its produce 
to foreign markets. A full 15 percent of 
our farm production is exported, compared 
to only 8 percent of our nonagricultural 
output. 

This is a point which doesn’t have to be 
emphasized before this audience. You know 
already about the American farmer’s heavy 
stake in world trade, and in far greater detail 
than I, for you are the people who have 
supplied the farmer with the nutrients and 
the know-how that have helped make our 
country’s agricultural production the great- 
est in the world. What I want to do this 
morning is to focus attention on recent 
developments in the agricultural tariff policy 
of the European Common Market, and to 
try to suggest how they may affect our own 
farm production and what our response to 
them ought to be. 

Western Europe has always been a major 
market for American agricultural exports. 
Tobacco from the colonies filled the holds 
of trans-Atlantic traders during the 18th 
century. American cotton stocked the mills 
of Victorian England. Our grain has helped 
feed a great many Europeans since the latter 
part of the 19th century. 

This pattern has not greatly changed. In 
1961 the United States exported $238 million 
of unmanufactured cotton to the six mem- 
bers of the European Common Market— 
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France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. This repre- 
sented 27 percent of our total exports of 
cotton. We sent $180 million of wheat and 
flour and $187 million of feed grains to the 
same countries, which amounted to 14 per- 
cent of U.S. exports of wheat and flour, and 
36 percent of our feedgrain exports. We sold 
them $97 million of tobacco—one-quarter 
of our entire tobacco exports. All told, the 
United States last year exported $1.2 billion 
of farm products to the Common Market. 
This came to about 24 percent of our total 
agricultural exports to the world, which were 
in turn almost one-quarter of our overall 
exports of all goods. 

U.S. exports of farm products to the Com- 
mon Market therefore represent a valuable 
portion of our total foreign sales. Subtract- 
ing a total of $220 million in imports, these 
exports earn for us a net total of almost $900 
million. To a nation currently burdened 
with a recurrent balance-of-payments deficit, 
these sales are a vital source of income. To 
a farm industry marked by overproduction, 
they are an essential outlet for burgeoning 
supplies. To plant-food specialists like 
yourselves, they are a healthy stimulus to 
the continued high productivity of Amer- 
ican agriculture, 

Yet developments this year within the 
Common Market make it essential that 
prompt steps be taken if our access to the 
European agricultural market is to be main- 
tained. As you know, the six Common Mar- 
ket members have already agreed on a tariff 
policy for manufactured goods; they are 
gradually eliminating their own internal 
tariff barriers against fellow members and 
establishing a common external tariff 
the goods of outside countries, thus estab- 
lishing a preference system for their own 
products. It has been a much more difficult 
proposition, however, for the six to agree 
on a common agricultural policy—in this 
area there were severe divisions of interest 
between low-price and high-price areas and 
low-tariff and high-tariff countries. Finally, 
in January of this year, the member coun- 
tries after long deliberation agreed on an 
agricultural policy, thus removing one of the 
major obstacles to the further progress of 
the Common Market. 

The most notable feature of the common 
agricultural policy is the “variable levy sys- 
tem,” a device to adjust tariffs periodically 
to the rise and fall of world prices, and 
therefore to stabilize prices and production 
within the Common Market. Variable levies 
will apply only to a few commodities, but 
it is fair to say that they are commodities 
in which the United States has a strong 
export interest: wheat and feed grains, 
poultry, eggs, and pork. Though final ar- 
rangements have not yet been made for rice, 
it is probable that it too will fall under 
some such system. 

For grain, the levy on imports from out- 
side the Common Market will equal the 
difference between the lowest world market 
price, at the principal port of entry, and a 
target price set by each individual Common 
Market country. In addition, a small fixed 
charge will be imposed to insure a prefer- 
ential position for Common Market grain. 
If, for example, the German domestic price 
for wheat were $2.25 a bushel and the price 
of imported U.S. wheat were $1.75, the tariff 
would be 50 cents a bushel plus the fixed 
charge on all non-EEC imports. Beginning 
in 1963, these target prices will start to be 
gradually harmonized, so that by 1970, at 
the latest, a common target price will exist 
for the entire Community. Meanwhile all 
tariffs on movement of grain within the 
EEC will have been abolished. 

The levies on poultry, eggs, and pork will 
be somewhat different; they will consist of 
four elements, two variable and two fixed, 

First, there is a variable tariff equivalent 
to the differential between feedgrain prices 
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in the importing country and on the world 
market. This is designed to offset the fa- 
vorable production costs outside the Com- 
mon Market due to low feedgrain prices, 

On top of this, there are two fixed charges 
which will gradually blend into one: A tar- 
iff equal to the tariff imposed on trade with- 
in the EEC of the commodity in question, 
and an extra tariff against imports from non- 
members designed to give a competitive edge 
to member countries. The internal EEC 
tariff will be gradually reduced to zero by 
1970. In its place, the levy on trade with 
nonmembers will be raised, starting at 2 
percent this year and rising to 7 percent as 
the intra-EEC tariff goes down. 

Finally, there will be a so-called gate 
price to guard against dumping or “abnor- 
mally low” prices in third countries. A 
standard import price will be designated by 
the EEC countries, based on the normal 
prices of an efficient non-EEC producer. If 
poultry, eggs, or pork are offered at a price 
lower than this gate price, then an extra 
duty will be charged, equal to the difference 
between the offer price and the gate price. 

These variable tariffs will come into effect 
on July 1 of this year. 

At the same time, Common Market coun- 
tries will start to establish common import 
regulations for fruit and vegetables. Uni- 
form quality standards for the entire Com- 
munity will be set, and a fixed common ex- 
ternal tariff—not a variable levy such as 
will apply to the products I have Just dis- 
cussed—will be charged against imports from 
all non-members. In the event that fruit 
and vegetable production within the Com- 
mon Market is disrupted by imports, a mini- 
mum price system for imports may be im- 
posed or imports may be suspended, but the 
present fixed tariff arrangement will con- 
tinue until serious disturbances are found 
to exist, 

So far I have described only the restric- 
tive aspect of the new Common Market 
agricultural tariff system. In one respect, 
however, it takes a major step toward trade 
liberalization. As the new tariff arrange- 
ments come into effect, individual EEC coun- 
try quotas and other nontariff restrictions 
against imports from nonmembers will be 
terminated, though the time schedule for 
this, particularly for fruit and vegetable re- 
strictions, is still unclear. These nontariff 
barriers to trade have been one of the great- 
est obstacles to U.S. agricultural exports in 
the past. National agricultural and market- 
ing monopolies which regulate production 
and trade; restricted im periods, ac- 
cording to which foreign crops are admitted 
only when there is no domestic production; 
bilateral agreements, by which import facil- 
ities are offered to only one country; com- 
pulsory mixing of homegrown grain in flour; 
special import taxes; and others—all these 
will be abolished by the individual EEC 
countries as the common agricultural policy 
takes effect. Trade restrictions in the form 
of tariffs are more visible than nontariff re- 
strictions, and under the new policy the op- 
portunities for indirect, unofficial controls 
are greatly reduced. Foreign exporters will 
know the precise rules that govern entry of 
their goods into Common Market countries 
instead of being faced with restrictive licens- 
ing arrangements or other indirect barriers 
which were subject to frequent change and 
innovation. And U.S. negotiators will be 
able to bargain more effectively for improved 
trade access when a clearly stated tariff 
schedule replaces this jumble of discretion- 
ary restraints and obstructions. 

I would like to concentrate now on the 
possible effects of these new arrangements 
upon American agriculture, and to tell you 
about the steps which the administration has 
taken and is planning to take to insure the 
most favorable possible treatment of our 
products in the Common Market. 

The most important determinant of 
whether U.S. agricultural access to the Com- 
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mon Market is to be maintained under the 
new tariff policy will be the level of the 
domestic target prices and gate prices to 
which the variable tariffs are geared. Say 
that the Germans set a gate price on poul- 
try of 35 cents per pound when U.S. poultry 
could be sold at the German border for 30 
cents per pound. The extra 5 cents tariff 
which this would create, in addition to 
other tariffs, might cut U.S. poultry out of 
the German market, while a 30-cent gate 
price would call for no extra duty at all. 
Our Government will take all possible steps 
to persuade the Common Market of the wis- 
dom and expediency of setting reasonably 
low prices, This would enable their con- 
sumers to take advantage of the efficiency of 
American farming methods, which is gen- 
erally higher than that in Europe. Of the 
9 million farms in the Common Market, over 
5 million are of 12 acres or less. A great 
many farmers hold small strips in several 
locations, and farm buildings are often 
poorly designed and placed—all of which 
makes it difficult to practice mechanized 
farming methods, 

Poultry is the item about which we are 
currently most concerned. U.S. poultry and 
egg exports to the EEC have shown a dra- 
matic rise in the past 5 years, due mainly 
to lifting of import restrictions in Germany. 
In 1957 we sold $2,685,000 worth to the EEC 
countries; in 1961 about $48 million, of 
which more than $40 million went to Ger- 
many. If import restrictions were removed 
in the rest of the Common Market, it is ex- 
pected that U.S. poultry sales would abruptly 
rise even further. Poultry consumption per 
capita in the EEC increased almost twice 
as fast as in the United States between 1955 
and 1960, yet the amount used per capita 
was still only slightly more than half that 
used in our country. U.S. poultry, including 
transatlantic shipping charges, is lower 
priced than any produced in Europe. Yet 
poultry is a product which the Europeans 
could rush into production on a large scale 
in a relatively short period of time. Chick- 
ens do not require the vast acreage that a 
land crop does, and their growing period is 
fairly brief. We are convinced that it would 
be uneconomical for the Europeans to at- 
tempt self-sufficiency in poultry, since we 
can mass-produce poultry at considerably 
lower cost than the cost in Europe today. 
Present indications are, however, that under 
the variable levy system, tariffs on poultry 
would be much higher than they are at 
present—more than double, in fact—and 
that this degree of protection may make it 
extremely difficult for U.S. poultry exporters 
to make sales in the European market on 
the scale that they might otherwise ex- 
pect to. 

Of the commodities affected by the new 
variable tariffs, wheat and feed grains con- 
stitute by far the most important in terms 
of dollar volume of U.S. exports. In 1961 we 
exported $180 million worth of wheat and 
fiour to the Common Market. Of our wheat 
exports, about 70 percent was so-called qual- 
ity wheat, the rest ordinary. The Common 
Market, thanks particularly to improved pro- 
duction in France and Italy, is rapidly ap- 
proaching self-sufficiency in ordinary wheat; 
it would be foolhardy to expect imports of 
those grades of wheat to continue strong. 
Quality wheat, however, is a different mat- 
ter. Indications are that EEC consumption 
will continue to outstrip domestic produc- 
tion at least through 1965, and that the 
demand for imports will therefore continue. 

In feed grains U.S. exports to the Com- 
mon Market, which totaled $187 million in 
1961, appear fairly secure during this dec- 
ade—provided access is granted. Though 
European production of feed grains has been 
growing, it has not kept pace with increased 
demand, and feed-grain requirements in the 
Common Market are expected to grow still 
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further as a result of expanding livestock 
production. 

It might be possible to shift land, especially 
in southern and northeast France, into feed- 
grain production, but in view of the Euro- 
pean manpower shortage, it is questionable 
whether this could be accomplished by the 
end of the 1960's, And it is not likely that 
the Common Market would stimulate such 
conversion by means of high price supports 
which would injure the interests of domestic 
livestock producers, There are thus rea- 
sonable grounds for optimism in the feed- 
grain area, provided the EEC does not set 
an unduly high target price against which 
to measure its tariffs. 

Government officials have watched the de- 
velopment of the EEO's common agricultural 
policy with careful scrutiny, and have taken 
steps which demonstrate their concern. 
Under Secretary Ball of the State Department 
and Under Secretary Murphy of the Agri- 
culture Department, along with Mr. Howard 
Petersen, the President's Special Assistant 
on Trade, have been in repeated contact with 
Common Market representatives and have 
stressed this country’s vital interest in main- 
taining our access to European markets. As 
a result, special interim agreements have 
been concluded between the United States 
and the EEC. The EEC has pledged not to 
take any action to make their import sys- 
tems more restrictive during the period be- 
fore implementation of the common agri- 
cultural policy on wheat, feed grain, poultry, 
and rice. Once the CAP has been adopted, 
the EEC has agreed to enter into negotiations 
with the United States regarding its exports 
of these products to the Common Market. 

For quality wheat, a special undertaking 
has been made by the EEC: If, after the 
new variable tariff takes effect, U.S, exports 
of quality wheat should drop, the EEC will 
adjust the tariff to correct this decline. 

Diplomatic representations on poultry are 
still continuing, particularly with the Ger- 
mans, whom we are trying to persuade to 
take advantage of a special EEC rule which 
permits members to petition to adopt the 
lowest overall tariff imposed by any other 
member. 

As for rice, of which we exported about 
$7 million worth in 1960, we are hopeful that 
a fairly liberal tariff schedule will be estab- 
lished for the EEC, since Germany and the 
Benelux countries produce no rice whatso- 
ever and the bulk of their rice requirements 
consist of a medium and long grain type 
which is not produced in the rest of Europe 
either. But here again, unduly high price 
supports within the Common Market could 
cause considerable damage to our exports. 

Our Government will continue to press 
diplomatically for reasonably open access to 
the Common Market for our farm products. 
We are concentrating on alleviating both 
tariffs and quota restrictions still in force. 
In order to make our case effective, how- 
ever, we must be armed with a strong ne- 
gotiating position. Just as in the United 
States, political considerations in the Com- 
mon Market countries are not irrelevant to 
the question of high price support levels for 
farm products. Some 25 percent of the Com- 
mon Market’s population is still engaged in 
agriculture. What's more, extremely labori- 
ous and sensitive bargaining was required 
to obtain agreement among the six members 
on the outlines of the common agricultural 
policy. They can be expected to show re- 
luctance to enter into another round of 
internal negotiations in order to safeguard 
the interests of the United States unless we 
can offer an attractive, realistic bargain. 

This is one important reason why the 
President's new trade and tariff program is 
a matter of such urgency. Even with the 
benefit of the new tariff bargaining author- 
ity contained in the bill, it is mot certain 
that we can obtain substantial reductions in 
Common Market agricultural tariff levels. 
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But without such authority, it is difficult to 
see that we would have any chance of suc- 
cess at all, 

Consider what happened in the most re- 
cent tariff negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Our nego- 
tiators were successful in obtaining tariff 
concessions from the EEC on a list of farm 
products which represented $765 million of 
the U.S. agricultural exports to the EEC in 
1960—over 70 percent of our total such ex- 
ports. Some extremely important products 
were covered: Cotton, our largest single farm 
export to the EEC at $238 million in 1961, 
was bound for duty free treatment; substan- 
tial reductions were obtained on oil seeds 
and vegetable oils and upon fruits. Pros- 
pects for increased exports in these com- 
modities look extremely good. The tobacco 
tariff, which covered $85 million of exports 
in 1960, was reduced from 30 percent to 28 
percent. And yet we were not able to go 
as far as we would have liked under the old 
negotiating authority. The tobacco reduc- 
tion we still consider insufficient, and the 
EEC has agreed to enter into further nego- 
tiations on it. We could obtain only interim 
agreements on the variable tariff rates, not 
long-term arrangements such as would have 
been preferable. When the time comes to 
work out these long-term arrangements and 
to bargain for more favorable tariff reduc- 
tions than in the past, we must go to the 
conference table armed with the authority to 
make strong, meaningful reciprocal agree- 
ments. 

This is what the trade expansion act 
would provide. It would empower the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations with our 
trading partners with the right to cut any 
tariff by as much as 50 percent. On certain 
special categories of items, tariffs could be 
reduced down to zero in bargains with the 
Common Market. These would include any 
article of which the United States and the 
Common Market together produce more 
than 80 percent of the exported value with- 
in the free world, or.any agricultural product 
whose exports, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, would be maintained or expanded by 


~such action. 


These bargaining tools would equip U.S. 
negotiators with far greater leverage than 
they have held under the trade agreements 
act that expires at the end of this month. 
It limits tariff cuts to 20 percent on any 
single item, which proved insufficient to 
arouse Common Market willingness to make 
effective reciprocal cuts on important items 
such as tobacco, as I have mentioned. The 
new authority would repair this weakness. 
Let me emphasize that the administration is 
not seeking greater tariff-cutting authority 
in order to make greater unilateral reduc- 
tions in the US. tariffs, but rather to per- 
suade our trading partners to exchange siz~ 
able tariff cuts of their own that would open 
their markets to our products. Trade agree- 
ments are made by swapping foreign tariff 
reductions on items we are in a position to 
export in large quantities for U.S. reductions 
on items which they can export. In the case 
of Europe, this would include trading EEC 
cuts on agricultural commodities for reduc- 
tions of U.S. tariffs to a considerable extent 
on industrial products, since farm products 
are a major export category from the United 
States, but a minor export item from the 
EEC. 

If we can secure such tariff reductions 
with the EEC and other free world nations, 
there is every reason to expect that our 
active export market in agricultural goods 
will continue to expand. The reason for this 
is simply that the greatest increases in food 
demand will in many instances come from 
abroad, where developing economies bring 
& population shift to the cities. There, peo- 
ple have to buy rather than grow their food, 


and there, higher incomes mean a greater 


range of choice of food products. 
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The statistical facts bear out this point 
impressively. Between 1950 and 1960, while 
consumption of farm products in the United 
States was increasing by only 14 percent, 
our agricultural exports increased 84 per- 
cent. During the past 5 years, our sales of 
farm products to the Common Market alone 
have risen 29 percent. As I said, the com- 
mon agricultural policy of the EEC repre- 
sents a possible barrier to this advance, but 
the bargaining powers in the proposed trade 
expansion act are our best chance of cutting 
through this barrier and maintaining our 
export momentum. 

This proposed act also, I think, represents 
one of the most positive steps our country 
can take toward strengthening general eco- 
nomic tles among free world countries as 
well as improving our own domestic econ- 
omy. The fast-moving economic growth of 
most of our trading partners is creating a 
growing demand for consumer and indus- 
trial products. The Common Market econ- 
omy alone is expected to expand by a full 
50 percent during this decade. As the 
standard of living of its population rises 
toward the level of our own, a great volume 
of sales will be made that were never pos- 
sible before. For example, every 1,000 people 
in the EEC countries presently own only 
one-seventh the number of television sets 
owned by the same number of Americans, 
and about one-fifth the number of automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and washing machines 
and one-fourth the number of radios. 
There is a vast potential here for exports, 
and with reciprocal tariff cuts between our- 
selves and the EEC such as the trade ex- 
pansion act would make possible, it is a 
potential which American producers can 
help fill. 

It we take no action to bring down tariffs, 
we risk losing a sizable share of our markets 
in the EEC, where we sold almost $4 billion 
of goods in 1961. In many of the Common 
Market countries our products must com- 
pete with products from the other Common 
Market member. Tariffs between EEC mem- 
bers are already being progressively reduced; 
in not many more years they will be elimi- 
nated entirely. Meanwhile, a common 
external tariff against all imports from 
nonmembers is being imposed. In the case 
of previously low-tariff countries such as 
Germany, this external tariff will be higher 
than that in force in the past. The net re- 
sult will be this: U.S. exports will continue 
to pay a tariff, in some instances higher 
than before, while their European competi- 
tors pay no tariff whatsoever. Needless to 
say, the commercial consequences could be 
severe for U.S. products, unless we use our 
bargaining power to bring down the com- 
mon external tariff, a move the Common 
Market has indicated its willingness to make 
if in return we can offer attractive new trad- 
ing opportunities for its products. 

The trade bill is designed, therefore, to 
keep open and to broaden where possible the 
supply lines that connect our country with 
the rest of the free world. The United States 
on balance is a strong net exporter: We 
send about $20 billion of goods overseas and 
import about $15 billion of foreign goods, 
some 60 percent of which do not compete 
with our own domestic products. Given a 
general expansion of trade through the 
lowering of tariff barriers, our export surplus 
can be expected to expand even further. 

This is the commercial aspect of our for- 
eign trade. There is a broader aspect which 
I think is no less important. International 
supply lines are also bonds of cooperation 
between the nations of the free world. 
They are signs that foreign trade between 
independent countries can be competitive 
without being acrimonious—a fact that 
Communist theorists have never recognized. 
Reduction of trade barriers between the 
United States and its trading partners—par- 
ticularly within the Atlantic Alliance—would 
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help forge a community of economic coopera- 
tion and strength much greater than the 
world has ever seen before. This would be a 
source not only of rapid development of 
economic potential throughout the world, 
but of reinforced unity among free world 
nations. In a world troubled by forces that 
seek to divide and to dominate, any step 
toward unity is a step toward peace. This is 
one of the major reasons why the adminis- 
tration believes the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 to be of urgent importance. 

It has been a pleasure to be with you here 
today. Thank you. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL PLAN 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in the barrage of “unfacts” issued by op- 
ponents about the King-Anderson health 
care bill, there has been an attempt to 
prove that the national health insurance 
system in Great Britain has been a colos- 
sal failure. An occasional British physi- 
cian who visits our country, presumably 
with the assistance of his earnings from 
the British plan, has lectured American 
Medical Association audiences on the 
supposed defects of the system. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I think it high time 
that we gathered our information about 
the British plan from those who were 
intimately connected with it. And so I 
recommend an article by a former ad- 
ministrator of the British system which 
appeared in the Portland Reporter June 
18, 1962. At the same time, I ask con- 
sent to insert an article on the same sub- 
ject that appeared in the Washington 
Post issue of June 14, 1962, under the by- 
line of Robert H. Estabrook. 

[Prom the Portland (Oreg.) Reporter, June 

14, 1962] 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE—BRITISH 
MEDICAL PLAN CALLED Success; History 
LENGTHY, SUPPORT WIDESPREAD 

(By Arthur S. Newman) 

I am often amused, but sometimes greatly 
irritated, by the arguments bandied back 
and forth both in the press and on the air 
about the reasons why legislation should or 
should not be introduced to provide care for 
the older American men and women. 

As a British citizen it is of course no 
concern of mine, or for that matter of any 
other visitor or nonnationals, whether such 
a scheme is merited. It would be a pre- 
sumption on my part to submit any opinion 
for or against such a scheme. I should 
hesitate to abuse your hospitality by criticiz- 
ing any proposals put forward by your Head 
of State. This is your problem, and I con- 
sider the American people ‘are perfectly ca- 
pable of settling this issue without the inter- 
vention of outsiders. Surely the convictions 
of men and women in this great country 
are strong enough without having to enlist 
the aid of highly paid lecturers from Eng- 
land. You note I say “from England” not 
“Great Britain,” as I have very good friends 
from Scotland, Ireland, and Wales and do 
not want them after my blood. 

So much has been written and quoted 
about the “miserable failure” of the national 
health scheme in Britain that I feel a short 
explanation of what is actually being done— 
at least as I see it—would not be amiss. For 
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many years I had the privilege to assist in 
administering the British national health 
insurance scheme, and thus it may be under- 
standable why I feel so strongly regarding 
the untrue statements of people who ought 
to know better, but who, it is obvious have 
very little knowledge of the actual working 
of the scheme. 

One mystery which puzzles me is why our 
scheme in Great Britain is referred to as 
“socialized medicine.“ Why medicine“ 
when the scheme covers practically every 
eventuality from the cradle to the grave? 
Do the opponents use the term “socialized 
medicine” because it appears to slide off 
the tongue with the same contempt as Sir 
Winston Churchill pronounced the word 
“Nazi” during his broadcasts to the British 
people from 1939 onward? 

It might be of interest if I explained that 
a form of national insurance was introduced 
into England in 1911 (yes, 50 years ago) by 
David Lloyd George who held the position 
of Liberal prime minister at that date. 
Governments which followed, Conservatives, 
Liberal, and Labor, appreciated the value of 
providing assistance to the sick and needy, 
and over the years amendments and addi- 
tions have been introduced, until we have 
the national health insurance scheme as we 
know it today. 

The most momentous changes came into 
force in 1947 when everyone, rich or poor, 
was included. These changes followed the 
recommendations submitted by Lord Bey- 
eridge—a Liberal. It is, however, true to 
say that it was a Labor government which 
made these recommendations law. 

Can anyone honestly believe that Great 
Britain, or in fact any other country, would 
continue to operate a “dismal failure” after 
50 years? “Dismal failure” is not how the 
scheme is described by the countless num- 
bers of children, regardless of age, color, or 
creed, who, among other things, have their 
teeth and eyes regularly examined and cor- 
rected while at school, thus reaping untold 
benefits later in life. This is not the de- 
scription given by the countless number of 
civilian war casualties who have been sup- 
plied with artificial limbs thus enabling 
them to take their rightful place in society. 
It is not the description given by many blind 
persons of both sexes, who have been and 
are still being trained in every conceivable 
trade from shorthand typists to viewers and 
inspectors in the electronics field, and now 
earn a living in competition with their 
sighted compatriots. 

You need only ask any of the “home- 
bound” sick and needy, the aged and infirm 
who are regularly visited by welfare workers 
and in many instances provided with a 
daily hot meal. These older people are 
fiercely independent, but because of their 
disabilities they might not have a daily hot 
meal without this service. 

Ask the large number of disabled men, 
women, and children the arthritic, the 
hemiplegic, the one-armed or one-legged 
person who is provided with every type of 
gadget or aid to enable them to perform 
household and personal chores and thus be 
independent of outside help, ask their opin- 
ions—not a disgruntled medical man who 
perhaps would not fit in anywhere. 

Have these “paid lecturers” ever discussed 
the scheme with those dedicated persons 
operating and those people residing in old 
peoples’ homes, the spastics, the tubercular 
patient, the mental patient and countless 
others who have benefitted or are still receiv- 
ing treatment under the shadow of the so- 
called dismal failure. 

Last but not least ask the thousands of 
men and women who have been successfully 
rehabilitated after a long spell of hospitaliza- 
tion or from an illness resulting from an 
injury. Please do not mention the term 
“failure” to these people; they wouldn’t un- 
derstand what you meant. 
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This short letter only covers a fraction 
of the work undertaken by dedicated men 
and women. Of course this costs a whale of 
a sum of money, and no doubt there are 
some abuses to the scheme. I agree there 
is a lot of deadwood which could be done 
away with, there are many scroungers who 
will always take advantage of every loop- 
hole to obtain more than their fair share. 

Each year there are hundreds of visitors 
to England who take advantage of the 
scheme to obtain free glasses, false teeth, 
hearing aids and even wigs. These people 
do not contribute a penny piece toward the 
cost of the scheme, yet among these are 
some of our severest critics. Have you 
noticed how many film stars wait until they 
reach London before they have a breakdown? 
Yes, there are many faults and we realize our 
shortcomings, but we do not propose to cut 
down the apple tree because there are a 
few rotten apples on it. 

Another matter which riles me—why pick 
on England and hold her up as “the big 
bad wolf“? Why don't these critics try to 
recruit lecturers from the 20 other countries 
which are also operating a “dismal failure” 
and have done so for many years I refer 
to Australia, Belgium, Canada, Cyprus, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Irish Republic, Israel, 
Italy, Jersey, Luxembourg, Malta, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

Each year hundreds of doctors, nurses, 
and others who are primarily concerned with 
the care of the sick and disabled, visit Eng- 
land to study our scheme and to see at first 
hand the methods employed to help these 
people. I had the honor and the privilege 
to accompany many of these parties, which 
included men and women from every coun- 
try in the world—including the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Many weeks were spent in 
examining and studying every aspect of the 
setup in Great Britain. I can honestly say 
that without exception these visitors had 
nothing but praise for the manner in which 
we were tackling the problem. 

After all isn’t the problem “international” 
and not national? We were too busy to worry 
over “who was paying, but would receive 
nothing” or “who was not paying, but get- 
ting everything.” The human being and 
his problems were our first concern. 

When the scheme was first thrust upon 
the British public, the British Medical As- 
sociation brought out the same big guns 
as the AMA are using today—with one ex- 
ception. It did not resort to the import of 
highly paid lecturers from other countries to 
to damn the scheme. The opposition was 
understandable, and I must admit in those 
days I was as violent an opponent as any. 
However, having worked with the scheme and 
seen the end product, I have completely 
changed my tune. Today in England, with 
the exception of a few medical people who 
are voluntarily outside the scheme, the 
physicians, doctors, nurses, the welfare and 
social workers, are all wholeheartedly operat- 
ing this act of Parliament. Like every other 
human being they have their faults, and 
moan and groan at times, but like their 
American counterpart, they are true to their 
oath, and dedicate their whole lives to the 
benefit of mankind. 

BRITAIN LIKES ITS MEDICAL PROGRAM 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lonpon.—How good is Britain's National 
Health Service? The question is pertinent 
in connection with President Kennedy’s far 
less sweeping medical care plan for the 
elderly, and particularly with the many ref- 
erences to social medicine. Perhaps the 
fairest answer is: better than what the great 
majority of people had experienced before- 
hand. 

Even today the Nation Health Act of 1946 
is cited as the crowning achievement of the 
postwar Labor government. Under it all 
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residents became entitled to “free” medical 

and dental care, medicines and hospitaliza- 

tion. Doctors, dentists, and ts were 

enrolled. Virtually all dentists and all but 

about 600 general medical practitioners par- 

ticipate, although some also retain private 
ices, 

Patients are encouraged to select “family 
doctors.” They are thereupon entitled to 
medical and dental consultation, surgery by 
specialists when necessary, ambulance serv- 
ice, blood transfusions and rehabilitation. 
Hospitalization ordinarily is in general 
wards, but private rooms may be rented when 
available for $3.45 a day. 

Certain modifications in free services have 
become n There are now minimal 
fees for prescriptions, glasses, dentures, and 
appliances as well as for house calls, partly 
to discourage abuse. Employed persons also 
pay a special weekly insurance fee. 

The system is financed 69 percent by 
National Government appropriation, 1214 
percent by insurance fees and 8½ percent 
by local taxation. Direct charges to patients 
account for only about 4%½ percent. Total 
expenditures of some $2.6 billion amount to 
about $50 per person per year. Doctors and 
local committees have a say in management 
of the program and in community health 
services, 

Professional men are paid by the Govern- 
ment on the basis of the numbers of pa- 
tients on their lists. Payment to doctors 
and dentists are set to yield average yearly 
incomes of around $6,800 and $7,000, respec- 
tively. The typical doctor in NHS has a 
patient list of 2,300 persons. Additional 
payments are made to doctors with smaller 
lists and to those getting started. 

In practice there are, of course, some short- 
comings, Hospital facilities are still in- 
adequate for the demand, and staffs are 
underpaid. Patients complain of delays for 
selective surgery, though not for emergency 
care. Perhaps in part because of too low a 
fee schedule there is a shortage of new doc- 
tors; there are charges, vigorously refuted by 
Minister of Health Enoch Powell, that dissat- 
isfaction has caused substantial emigration. 
Despite the introduction of fees, costs of the 
program have continued to rise and are now 
double those of a decade ago. 

Among the most comprehensive critiques 
is a study by Dr. D. S. Lees published by the 
Institute of Economic Affairs. Dr. Lees cites 
the inadequacy of medical and dental train- 
ing and hospital building programs as evi- 
dence of the drawback of centralized control 
and reduced freedom to innovate. There is 
no proof, he says, that the general health 
improvement is attributable to NHS. 

Dr. Lees also contends that the market is 
superior to the ballot box as a means of 
demonstrating consumer preference; he pro- 
tests that the NHS eliminates individual de- 
cisions on how much to spend for medical 
care. He suggests that the program move 
away from free services to an insurance sys- 
tem that would reimburse doctors in private 
practice, as in some Scandinavian countries. 

Lack of public awareness of costs is prob- 
ably the most serious criticism. Doctors and 
dentists also could object that NHS makes 
them in effect public employees with their 
remuneration dependent upon Government 
fiat. Bureaucracy can be infuriating, and 
one hears occasional grumbling by doctors 
and patients alike. Some persons elect to 
go outside NHS when speed or delicate care 
is essential. At the same time, eligible for- 
eigners who use NHS often are pleased by the 
service. 

One point stands out, apart from argu- 
ments over principle and quality: there is 
remarkably little complaint that NHS has 
destroyed the doctor-patient relationship 
which the American Medical Association 
holds so sacred. Indeed, some authorities 
contend that this relationship has been im- 
proved by removal of the financial barrier. 
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Criticisms must be weighed against relief 
from personal money worries. 

In short, even with its faults most Britons 
seem proud of their National Health Serv- 
ice. Almost never is anyone encountered 
who wants to repeal it and return to the old 
system, 


TELSTAR BEST ARGUMENT FOR 
QUICK PASSAGE OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SATELLITE CORPORATION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant historical event took place yes- 
terday. For the first time a communi- 
cations satellite has beamed a television 
picture from the United States to Europe. 
Mr. Speaker, I could talk at length about 
active communications satellites and 
passive communications satellites. I 
could talk about low-altitude satellites 
and I could talk about synchronous satel- 
lites. I could talk about different kinds 
of rockets which are proposed to be used 
to place communications satellites into 
orbit. I could talk about persons in pri- 
vate industry and in Government who 
have been connected with the successful 
experiment. I could talk about plans 
for future communications satellite 
launchings. ; 

All of these subjects would be im- 
portant for Members of the Congress to 
know about. To my mind, however, one 
aspect of yesterday’s historical event is 
of paramount importance to Members 
of Congress. This aspect is that Tel- 
star represents not only a magnificent 
engineering achievement but also is an 
outstanding example of fruitful coopera- 
tion between private industry and Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

As all of you know, Telstar was placed 
in space as a result of a contract con- 
cluded between the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
A. T. & T. developed Telstar and paid for 
its construction out of its own funds. 
In addition, it reimbursed NASA for the 
expenses incurred by NASA in launch- 
ing and tracking the communications 
satellite. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
witness some of yesterday’s events were 
impressed over and over again by the 
manner in which private industry and 
Government agencies cooperated in 
making this joint venture a success, 

Mr. Speaker, there are many persons 
of good will who have strong feelings 
about the respective roles to be played by 
private industry and by Government. 
Arguments have been advanced by such 
persons that only Government can carry 
on certain activities and that other 
activities should be carried on by private 
industry. 

To my way of thinking, such views are 
rather old fashioned. If there ever was 
a time when a clear-cut line could be 
drawn between bona fide functions of 
Government and bona fide functions of 
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private industry—and I doubt that there 
ever was—our present age of science and 
technology certainly renders such a line 
of demarcation out of date. In this day 
and age our Government supports scien- 
tific research in many, many fields. It 
does so not only in Government-owned 
laboratories but it supports such re- 
search through grants and through con- 
tracts with private research organiza- 
tions. 

I can conceive of no reason why Gov- 
ernment and private industry cannot 
also be partners in operating projects 
which are vitally important to this 
Nation. What I have in mind, of course, 
is the operation of communications 
satellites. 

On May 3, 1962, the House passed 
H.R. 11040, which provides for the estab- 
lishment of a communications satellite 
corporation. The stock in this corpora- 
tion would be owned in part by private 
communications carriers and in part by 
individuals and corporations who would 
subscribe to such stock. Under the leg- 
islation, the President would appoint 
three directors to sit on the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation. Throughout 
the bill provision is made for close co- 
operation between the corporation and 
the Government agencies concerned with 
communications satellites. 

Mr. Speaker, two committees in the 
other body have considered this legisla- 
tion and have concluded, after extensive 
hearings and prolonged consideration, 
that the provisions of the bill are well 
suited to bring about the kind of part- 
nership between Government and pri- 
vate industry which is desirable to 
operate the U.S. portion of any interna- 
tional communications satellite system 
which may come into existence. 

Yesterday’s magnificent success with 
Telstar in my opinion confirms the judg- 
ment of the House that fruitful coopera- 
tion between Government and private 
industry is possible. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that no further proof is needed and it is 
my hope that action on H.R. 11040 will 
be completed so that we may go on with 
the task of bringing into existence an 
international communications satellite 
system which will benefit this Nation and 
other nations who are willing to cooper- 
ate in such an international joint ven- 
ture. 


PRESIDENTIAL TRANSITION BILL 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to enact the 
“Presidential Transition Act of 1962.” 
The purpose of the bill is to promote the 
orderly transfer of the Executive power 
in connection with the expiration of the 
term of office of a President and the in- 
auguration of a new President. 

The measure would enact into law a 
recommendation made by President Ken- 
nedy on May 29, 1962. The President’s 
recommendation, in turn, was based on 
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the unanimous report of the Bipartisan 
Commission on Campaign Costs. The 
Commission’s proposals have been ap- 
proved by former Presidents Eisenhower 
and Truman and by former candidates 
Thomas E. Dewey, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
and Richard M, Nixon. 

In the Presidential Transition Act of 
1962 we are acting vigorously to over- 
come the confusions and uncertainties 
which have at times accompanied 
changes in administration. Our world- 
wide Communist adversaries are always 
ready to act at any moment of weakness 
in our governmental organization. The 
periods just before and after the inau- 
guration of a new President, when new 
appointments to policy positions are be- 
ing lined up and old officials are mark- 
ing time and when new officials are busy 
learning their new responsibilities and 
absorbing background information, can 
be such moments of weakness. 

The Presidential Transition Act will 
provide the President and Vice Presi- 
dent elect with the offices, funds, per- 
sonnel, and services to prepare to act 
immediately upon taking office. As the 
old administration leaves, the new one 
will fit right in, ready to carry out its 
duties and meet emergencies without 
dangerous delays. 

The President and the Bipartisan 
Commission on Campaign Costs are to 
be complimented on pinpointing this 
area of danger. 

We should certainly eliminate it. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I can 
understand the frustration which many 
Members of this body have expressed 
with respect to our foreign aid program 
and particularly with respect to assist- 
ance to Poland and Yugoslavia. I think, 
however, that they manifest their frus- 
tration in a mistaken and highly dan- 
gerous way. 

It is a matter of deep distress to all 
Americans that the peoples of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and other central European nations are 
ruled by Communist regimes. In a sense 
it is a matter of national conscience. If 
we had the knowledge 20 years ago that 
we have gained during the last two dec- 
ades, there is reason to believe that the 
fate of these peoples might be different. 

So it is understandable that we should 
feel frustration. What we want for the 
peoples of these countries is freedom— 
right now. But this is not the way of 
history. The loss of liberty can take 
place in a few moments; to gain it back 
takes longer. 

One of the important questions be- 
fore us today is whether it is in the best 
interests of the peoples of Poland and 
Yugoslavia—and ourselyes—to prohibit 
any form of assistance to countries 
known to be dominated by communism 
or marxism. 
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The President of the United States, 
who alone has the constitutional au- 
thority to conduct our foreign affairs, 
has declared that such a prohibition is 
not in the best interests of the United 
States. Nor does this represent a de- 
parture from the policy of former 
Presidents Eisenhower and Truman. 
Even today they are unanimous in the 
view that a reversal of U.S. policy would 
sharply reduce any freedom of choice 
on the part of Poland and Yugoslavia 
and force them in the direction of closer 
ties with Moscow. 

Secretary of State Rusk put it suc- 
cinctly when he said: 

We are convinced that the present policy, 
supported by three administrations and fully 
tested by time and events, is effective and 
in the interests of this country. 


Secretary Rusk's predecessor, Mr. 
Christian Herter, put it perhaps even 
more forcefully. He said: 

A policy of abandonment toward key areas 
of Eastern Europe would seem to me to be 
the ultimate in the “no win” policy we here 
discuss these days. Its logical outcome would 
seem to be either surrender or military 
conflict. Certainly we cannot win“ a com- 
petition in which we refuse to participate. 


I completely concur with this position 
and agree that the central question is 
whether the President is to have avail- 
able to him the authority to extend or 
not extend assistance at times and places 
where the available evidence indicates 
that our action would promote our own 
national security interests. 

The longer I am in Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, the more convinced I become 
of the wisdom of the drafters of the Con- 
stitution in vesting sole authority for the 
conduct of our foreign affairs with the 
President of the United States. 

Evidence that the Congress is com- 
petent to actively interject itself in this 
area in a responsible fashion is almost 
completely lacking, and I say this both 
from a historical point of view as well as 
mom my experience of 8 years in this 

y. 


LUMBER TARIFF 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER, Mr. Speaker, I 
am this day introducing a bill which will 
permit the use of our lumber tariff reve- 
nues to extend research for new uses of 
wood, a like measure to that introduced 
in the other body by the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

There are those who argue the lumber 
industry is in most serious trouble. 
There is no doubt that our industry is 
under pressure. There is no doubt about 
great changes in the industry that are 
underway. Saw timber, dimension lum- 
ber, is the subject of a changing market. 
Plywood means something different to- 
day than it meant only a few years ago. 
Particle board, and the alleged waste 
called sawdust have established entirely 
new horizons. : 
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- Since timber is a renewable resource, 
since we have barely scratched the sur- 
face in applied research on greater 
yields, and hardly at all on the botanical 
possibilities of hybridization, all of this 
means that the long-range future of 
wood and wood products is one of great 
promise. 

There is no reason why we cannot cre- 
ate a marketable tree of less than 20 
years old, for example. There is no rea- 
son why we cannot make a particle beam 
as strong as any structural material 
presently on the market. Indeed, much 
of this great progress is already with us. 

With this renewable resource, with 
chemistry, engineering and botanical in- 
vestigation, the woodworking industry 
will continue as a cornerstone of our 
productive capacity. 

We must adapt to these new condi- 
tions. We will do so. 

The first industry will accommodate to 
these changes. It will do its part in re- 
search and marketing. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment through the Forest Service will 
be working on applied research which 
will make better management of our for- 
ests possible. We also, all of us, realize 
that basic research must be undertaken 
that will advance the industry. Most 
will agree that this is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. 
Private industry, locked in an intensely 
competitive struggle, has no resources for 
the attack on basic research which could, 
at any time, result in a revolution within 
the industry itself. 

It is the purpose of this bill to supply 
the sinews for this research, to supply 
the answers to our marketing problems. 
I hope we may get speedy attention to 
this legislation. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment which I offered and which 
was adopted this afternoon returned 
just a small bit of fiscal sanity to the 
operation of the Federal Government 
regardless of what anyone may say. It 
will not circumscribe the United Nations 
if those members who have been drag- 
ging their feet come in and pay the bills 
they agreed to pay when they became 
members of the organization. Let them 
conform to the Charter of the United 
Nations. Let them discharge their 
obligations and their responsibilities to 
the United Nations. That is all the 
amendment provides for. It tells the 
“deadbeats” this Nation is sick and tired 
of paying their legitimate bills. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. What happens under 
the gentleman’s amendment if the So- 
viet Union refuses to pay its indebted- 
ness? 
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Mr. GROSS. What happens with or 
without the amendment if the Soviet 
Union refuses to pay? The Soviet 
Union, being a member of the Security 
Council, has permanent membership in 
the United Nations and the veto and you 
cannot get them out whether they pay 
a dime to any fund. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. No, I have said enough 
at this time. The gentleman, of course, 
can speak on his own time. 


STABBED IN THE BACK ON THE 
FOURTH OF JULY 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, “Stabbed in 
the Back on the Fourth of July.“ That 
should have been the headline in every 
American newspaper on the evening of 
the 4th and the morning of the 5th, 
but it was not. Why? The people must 
be numb, naive, or confused by what the 
President said in his speech at Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

I was enjoying on TV what I thought 
was a great, powerful, and patriotic 
speech by the President, being delivered 
in the birthplace of American liberty, 
when, without warning, I felt the cold 
steel shaft plunged into the heart of this 
Republic. 

So skillfully was this done, that the 
patient scarcely felt it. For 15 minutes, 
the President spoke of the greatness of 
our Founding Fathers, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, the eco- 
nomic system, and the spiritual faith 
that have made America great. 

One hundred and eighty-six years of 
freedom, liberty, and independence, and 
now, he said, we are ready for “interde- 
pendence.” 

In one brief minute, he turned his back 
on independence and turned the Ameri- 
can clock back 186 years. Interdepend- 
ence is one step away from abject 
slavery, both in the rise and fall of every 
civilization. Is that what America 
wants? Political ties with Europe? We 
fought the Revolutionary War to break 
these bonds asunder. Is President Ken- 
nedy saying that America must be inter- 
dependent to survive? Is he saying that 
our economic structure has become so 
weakened since he took office that we 
must depend upon England, Germany, 
and Japan to bail us out? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God. The chains of slavery, 
though cast of solid gold, are not the 
heritage that I want to leave to my chil- 
dren and my children’s children. 

What a coincidence. On July 5 comes 
the announcement from Tokyo that the 
Kennedy administration is urging Jap- 
anese firms to come to America and set 
up shop to help our balance-of-payments 
deficit. A Japanese spokesman said he 
was amazed that America was calling 
upon Japan to help stabilize and expand 
American economy. 
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There is no shortage of capital here for 
industrial expansion if the Government 
will create a climate for it and regain 
business confidence. 

As I listened to our President turn his 
back on American independence, my 
heart saddened, and I recalled the words 
of Sir Walter Scott, penned over a cen- 
tury ago: 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn'd 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

the wretche, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


I call your attention to an editorial 
from the Rockford Register-Republic 
of Rockford, II., July 5, 1962, entitled, 
“Road to Destruction,” which amplifies 
the deep concern over the President’s 
Fourth of July speech. 


Roap ro DESTRUCTION 


Unless Co puts a halter on him, 
President John F. Kennedy will commit the 
lives, the fortunes, and the sacred honor of 
the citizens of the United States to forma- 
tion of a world government in which we 
will be outnumbered, outgunned, and 
outyoted, 

Mr. Kennedy made his intentions clear 
in a July 4 speech at—of all places—Inde- 
pendence Hall. On the site where Ameri- 
can patriots shucked off Europe's chains, the 
President made crystal clear his willingness 
to trade American independence for what 
he called interdependence. He suggested 
an alliance with the presently forming Eu- 
ropean Economic Community made up of 
six European nations. 

But he went further than that. 

The new United States-European alliance 
would “look outward to cooperation with 
all nations in meeting their common con- 
cerns,” he said. Mr. Kennedy committed 
this country to helping the “developing na- 
tions to throw off the yoke of poverty” and 
to “lifting the weight from the shoulders 
of all.” 

For 17 years or more the citizens of the 
United States have given untold billions of 
their dollars to help the rest of the world. 
We have pursued this cours: to the verge 
of national bankruptcy. Our gold supplies 
have been sucked away. Our national 
wealth has been scattered across jungles 
and deserts and down international rat- 
holes. Our national economy, depressed by 
debt and unbalanced budgets and confisca- 
tory taxes, is presently balanced on a razor- 
thin fulcrum. It could slide any time into 
an abyss that would make the depression of 
the 1930's look like a Sunday school picnic. 

And yet our President, who never met a 
payroll or turned a lathe or depended for his 
livelihood upon a weekly paycheck, talks 
glibly about surrendering our country to a 
regional and eventually to a world govern- 
ment where you-know-who would pay for 
lifting the weight from the shoulders of 
all.” 

Unless Congress uses every means at hand 
to stop him, President Kennedy will put the 
United States right in the middle of the 
affairs of every two-bit country in the world. 
Unless Congress acts to preserve and pro- 
tect the United States of America, Mr. Ken- 
nedy will succeed in his effort to reduce this 
Nation to the lowest common denominator. 
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We view any such alliance as one that 
could easily lead this great, free nation into 
a position of subservience to worldwide mob 
rule. Such is the road to destruction. 


THE NEW FRONTIER BOOKSHELF 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lipscoms] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a special program by the U.S. 
Information Agency which is pushing 
the writings of a few New Frontiersmen. 

Deep inside the printed hearings of 
the State, Justice, Commerce, and Judi- 
ciary Appropriations Subcommittee, 
which have just been released, is testi- 
mony on a request for $158,210 for the 
fiscal 1963 U.S. Information Agency 
“Presentation Program.” 

The purpose of the program, as de- 
scribed by USIA, is “to insure that im- 
portant American books and publica- 
tions reach key people abroad, selected 
items are presented to foreign libraries, 
universities, schools, and other institu- 
tions and groups, and to leaders in gov- 
ernment, the professions, industry, labor, 
journalism, and other fields.” 

In testifying on this request a witness, 
Gordon A. Ewing, Director, Information 
Service Center, submitted a list of 
“Special Presentation Items” for calen- 
dar year 1961. These items are com- 
prised of unclassified projects costing 
$25 or more at list price. The list, ac- 
cording to USIA, is a compilation of 
orders received from field posts and justi- 
fied by them in accordance with Agency 
instructions, which require explanations 
in support of presentation items costing 
$25 or more. 

On serutinizing the list which was sub- 
mitted to the committee one runs across 
@ number of amazing items—including 
a so-called New Frontier bookshelf. The 
“bookshelf” consists of eight volumes. 
A large number of sets of these books 
have been presented to foreign nations. 

Included in this collection is a book by 
Ambasador to India John Kenneth Gal- 
braith entitled “Economics and the Art 
of Controversy.” The book is based on a 
series of lectures Galbraith made in 1954 
and revised for publication in 1959. 

Chester Bowles, the President’s Special 
Representative and Adviser on African, 
Asian and Latin American Affairs has 
two books in the bookshelf. One is 
“Ideas, People, and Peace,” which was 
published in 1958. The other is The 
Coming Political Breakthrough.” This 
one, you will be interested to know, as 
the cover proudly proclaims, “contains 
the full text of the Democratic Party’s 
platform, including the parts not read 
to the TV audience during the conven- 
tion.” It was copyrighted in 1959. 

United Nations bond salesman Har- 
lan Cleveland is editor of a book on 
the New Frontier bookshelf entitled 
“The Promise of World Tensions,” copy- 
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righted by the Council on World Ten- 
sions in 1961. This book according to 
the remarks on the cover reaches “into 
some of the best minds of the Western 
World—Ralph Bunche, Lester Pearson, 
Adlai Stevenson, Arthur Lewis, Paul 
Hoffman, and others.” It is further 
claimed on the cover that “the book 
covers steps for promoting world law, 
economic growth, and free communica- 
tions.” 

W. W. Rostow, Counselor and Chair- 
man of the Policy Planning Council of 
the Department of State, has a book in 
the bookshelf called “The Stages of Eco- 
nomic Growth,” first printed March 
1960. 

Thomas K. Finletter has a book called 
“Foreign Policy: The Next Phase the 
1960's,” copyrighted in 1958, 1960 by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

Also included in this collection are two 
books by President John F. Kennedy en- 
titled “The Strategy of Peace” and 
“Profiles in Courage.” 

USIA says the list cost for the book- 
shelf is $6 per set. This is apparently 
in error because a simple addition of the 
costs indicated on the books produces & 
total of $7.85. 

When USIA witnesses were before the 
committee to justify the expenditure of 
taxpayers’ money for items such as this 
New Frontier pocket bookshelf, they con- 
curred with the oversea post officials’ 
explanation that they were intended to 
“demonstrate political and economic in- 
tegrity and maturity of the administra- 
tion,“ and to “increase understanding 
of current economic and political thought 
in the United States.” 

It is significant that the USIA made 
no attempt to present a balanced picture 
of American views. Instead, it is send- 
ing as representative of official position 
such items as Chester Bowles’ volumes, 
one of which contains the Democratic 
Party platform, W. W. Rostow’s book, 
Thomas K. Finletter’s book, a book con- 
taining an article by Lester B. Pearson, 
leader of Canada’s Liberal Party, and 
others. 

The total cost of this program of 
spreading this USIA version of culture 
abroad is estimated for 1963 at just un- 
der $160,000, at discount prices. In this 
day and age of billions this may not 
seem to be a great sum. But cost is of 
relatively minor importance compared 
with the fact that Government officials, 
educators, professional people, and the 
rank and file citizens of foreign nations 
are being presented with an image of 
America that is simply not accurate. 

Certainly the presidential election 
cannot be interpreted as a mandate to 
abandon the programs and system of 
Government which have made our coun- 
try great. Yet, the all-star cast of lib- 
eral thought, as exemplified by much of 
the New Frontier bookshelf, appears to 
be attempting to do just that. 

It must be a great source of comfort 
to the authors to know that they have a 
built-in market of taxpayers’ money to 
see that their books are spread from one 
corner of the globe to another. 

At the same time it must be small 
comfort to the taxpayers to know that 
their money is being spent in huge 
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chunks to plug ideas and philosophies 
proven bankrupt in the history of man’s 
experiments in government. 

All in all, the obvious purpose of these 
bookshelf volumes is to present America 
as a Nation dedicated to socialistic pur- 
suits, a Nation in which the Government 
is not a balance wheel but a mainspring 
of all economic life, and a Nation which 
calls on its people to sacrifice opportu- 
nity and individual initiative to con- 
tribute to a massive paternalistic entity 
judiciously run by dream spinners. 

The thousands of volumes being sent 
overseas include more than just the New 
Frontier bookshelf. 

Included in the assortment of publica- 
tions are some which are highly com- 
mendable, but unfortunately these com- 
prise a very small minority. 

A look at the USIA presentation pro- 
gram is very revealing. In addition to 
pushing the New Frontier bookshelf, the 
Agency is spreading much illuminating 
reading material into faraway places. 

For instance, we sent a leading sports 
magazine to Cambodian Government of- 
ficials. We are sending the Washington 
Post and Times Herald to Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk in Cambodia, allegedly to 
“provide ruling Prince with factual in- 
formation in free press of America on 
U.S. interest in supporting and helping 
free nations of the world to maintain 
their independence.” 

To Indonesia, to “demonstrate mutual 
interest in sports and to further rela- 
tionships with important groups” as the 
USIA explains it, we sent four books on 
tennis to the Indonesian Lawn Tennis 
Association, This is indeed heady for- 
eign policy. 

Again in Indonesia, we sent five copies 
of a book, Masters of Deceit,“ written by 
a man the USIA lists as John E. Hoover. 
To us here in America he is better known 
as J. Edgar Hoover, and we know him as 
a faithful, dedicated man who has built 
our FBI into a highly respected and ad- 
mired organization. 

John F. Kennedy’s book, “Strategy of 
Peace,” so impressed USIA that they had 
25 copies of it sent to Cabinet-level offi- 
cials in Indonesia, to “foster an image of 
President-elect Kennedy as a champion 
of peace.” An additional 200 copies of 
the paperbound book was sent for pres- 
entation by senior USIS and embassy 
officers to leaders of opinion in govern- 
ment and professions. 

To win the war in Laos we sent five 
books on “Theater in the United States” 
to the Ecole de Beaux Arts in Vientiane. 
So that Singapore officials can be guided, 
we sent structural drawings and specifi- 
cations of apartments built by the New 
York City Housing Authority. 

The Queen of Thailand received seven 
books of American short stories “to pro- 
vide understanding of American literary 
achievement.” Thailand Government 
officials and colleges received 50 copies 
of “Strategy of Peace” and 25 copies of 
“Profiles in Courage.” 

We gave the Vietnamese ideas by send- 
ing them 10 books on taxation, including 
“State Retail Sales Taxation” and “The 
Agenda for Progressive Taxation,” and 
other tax books which could possibly 
bring the Vietnamese people the bless- 
ings of special taxes. 
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So that their concept of President 
Kennedy cannot waver, USIA gave Gov- 
ernment officials in Vietnam 25 copies of 
“John Fitzgerald Kennedy,” by James 
Burns, to “create a strong image of 
President Kennedy as a leader of Amer- 
ica’s destiny and that of the free world.” 

So that the Ethiopians will not lack 
information, we gave 200 copies of the 
World Almanac to various officials. In 
Ghana 10 copies of “Profiles in Courage” 
are supposed to “increase knowledge and 
appreciation of American political tra- 
ditions.” 

Mr. Rostow’s “Stages of Economic 
Growth,” which is also part of the New 
Frontier bookshelf, is part of a shipment 
of 266 paperbacks which went to Nigeria 
to “improve the prestige of American 
educational system and American schol- 
arship.” Again, lest the Nigerians lose 
their roseate view of President Kennedy, 
we are sending them a generous supply 
of “The Kennedy Government,” by Stan 
Apotowsky. This, we are assured by 
USIA, will “increase the high esteem 
which Nigerian leaders have of the U.S. 
administration.” 

They are having elections in Uganda 
during 1962, so the USIA sent political 
leaders 10 copies of “Making of a Pres- 
ident,” by T. H. White. This book will 
“provide political leaders with back- 
ground information which will be use- 
ful in their elections in 1962.” 

Five hundred and fifty-two publica- 
tions, under four titles, on disarmament 
went to Tanganyika and Zanzibar Gov- 
ernment officials, “to support a nuclear 
test-ban treaty and the U.S. position on 
disarmament.” 

“The Liberal Hour” and “The Strat- 
egy of Peace” dominate a shipment of 
689 books to India’s civic leaders. And 
to make sure they do not forget who our 
President is, Bombay was sent 15 copies 
of Profiles in Courage” and “John Ken- 
nedy: A Political Profile.“ Calcutta re- 
ceived 200 copies of the World Almanac. 
South India received 231 copies of the 
World Almanac. 

The Indian Government officials re- 
ceived 30 copies of Jacqueline Bouvier 
Kennedy,” while key government leaders 
in the Karachi area got 150 copies of 
Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage“ and 200 
copies of “Strategy of Peace.” 

Iranian officials got 20 copies each of 
“Strategy of Peace” and “Profiles in 
Courage” to increase Iranian confidence 
in the United States by emphasizing the 
facets of American culture, character, 
and strength which make the United 
States a dependable friend and ally. 

Pakistan received 350 copies of the 
same books. It also received 30 copies 
of “John Kennedy,” by J. M. Burns, to 
create a better understanding of the 
United States. The United Arab Re- 
public got 25 copies of “John Kennedy: 
A Political Profile,” to balance off 400 
World Almanacs. 

British Guiana leaders received 1,000 
copies of “Food for Peace“ and 200 copies 
of “Highlights of President’s Speech” 
designed to provide background infor- 
mation on building frontiers of freedom 
and progress and promote economic and 
social development. Dr. Cheddi Jagan 
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received the New York Times to give 
current factual news to Prime Minister. 

The USIA says “certain opinion lead- 
ers” in Nicaragua received 100 copies of 
“How Foreign Policy Is Made” which 
is to “create a better understanding of 
our foreign policy problems and issues.” 
This project many here in the United 
States would welcome, as many believe 
our foreign policy is not made, but 
accumulated. 

Denmark received 85 copies of Pro- 
files in Courage” to foster recognition 
of values in American civilization and 
emphasize the ability and integrity of 
American leadership. German Govern- 
ment cfficials got 25 copies of “John Ken- 
nedy: A Political Profile,” while we sent 
the Netherland Society of International 
Affairs a subscription to “The Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press” to provide 
current information on the U.S.S.R. to 
important Netherlands political science 
centers. Portugal got 20 copies of Pro- 
files in Courage,” to deepen belief in 
American political maturity. 

British Members of Parliament re- 
ceived 25 copies of CIO Challenge to the 
AF. of L.” Yugoslavia got 180 docu- 
ments on disarmament. To make cer- 
tain that the Yugoslavs are aware of 
what is going on, 10 copies of “Soviet 
Foreign Policy, 1917-41“ went to govern- 
ment officials. 

Our American system of free enter- 
prise is being presented in the interpre- 
tive light of, for instance, the copies of 
“The Affluent Society,” by Galbraith, 
which is going to educators in India. 
This book attacks our great industrial 
system, and labels it “tailfin” living. 

These are but a few examples of the 
thousands of books, periodicals and mis- 
cellaneous publications going to create 
an “image” of the United States. 

It is not difficult to see what kind of 
image of America can be created abroad 
as a result of distributing this type of 
literature around the world. 

Our citizens and taxpayers I am sure 
will be appalled at learning for example 
that hundreds of sets of the New Fron- 
tier bookshelf have been distributed, and 
that one of the prime reasons given for 
this action is that these books are sup- 
posed to “increase understanding of cur- 
rent economic and political thought in 
the United States.” 

This may represent current thinking 
among a few, but in my opinion certainly 
not among most Americans, no matter 
what political party they are affiliated 
with. 

The USIA presentation program is due 
for a major overhaul. If this is not done, 
it could well be scrapped for it is costly 
and may do far more harm than good. 


THIRD LOOK AT VENEZUELA 
UNDER BETANCOURT 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROUSSELOT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, our 
self-styled American liberals have one 
common occupational disease. They are 
always building up some unwholesome 
foreign rabble rouser as America’s 
“white hope.” These successive heroes 
continue to reign in the “liberal” hall of 
fame until they begin to smell. 

Let me call the roll. 

Twenty years ago, the “liberals” were 
having a passionate love affair with Josef 
Stalin. So recklessly did they sell them- 
selves on the Russian dictator that there 
came a time during the war when it was 
unsafe politically for a public man to 
criticize Stalin. Dean Acheson and other 
Washington notables rushed to New York 
to praise Soviet Russia at the dinners of 
the Council on American-Soviet Rela- 
tions. Madam Chiang Kai-shek, in the 
White House in 1943, trying to warn 


President Roosevelt that Stalin was not - 


to be trusted, was told airily that the 
President did not believe we should bind 
Stalin with afterwar commitments; 
that we could depend upon his good faith 
as a gentleman. Later, Roosevelt’s suc- 
cessor, Harry S. Truman, was to describe 
Stalin affectionately as good old Joe.” 

What a rude and painful awakening 
the American people had from that ex- 
perience. When we got the cobwebs out 
of our eyes we woke up to discover that 
our trance with Stalin had cost us 
Poland, East Germany, Hungary, Lith- 
uania, Estonia, Latvia, and most of the 
Balkans. It had also prepared the way 
for the loss of the Chinese mainland. 
It cost us the humiliating Korean war. 

Later, to our deep chagrin, we dis- 
covered that the Stalin whom American 
“liberals” had clasped to their bosom 
was so unclean that even Nikita Khru- 
shehev and the high command of Russia 
itself found it necessary to hold their 
noses while they disowned him. 

And then there was—and is—Tito. 
Grasping desperately for a straw, Ameri- 
can “liberals” convinced themselves in 
1948 that the arch-Communist Tito was 
no longer a Communist and should be 
supported as a buffer to Russia. We 
have supported him now to the tune of 
over $2 billion. We have armed him to 
the teeth with the most modern weapons 
and planes. And then, at Stalingrad, on 
June 11, 1956, he kicked the United 
States in the face by declaring: 

Yugoslavia, in time of war as well as in 
time of peace, marches shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet people toward the same 
goal—the victory of socialism. 


Another “liberal” hero exploded in our 
face. 


HOW WE FOOLED OURSELVES ON CASTRO 


And then there was Fidel Castro, the 
darling of the New York Times and 
Time and Life magazines. Castro was 
purely a synthetic American “liberal” 
creation. He would have done a quick 
fadeout in the Sierra Maestra Moun- 
tains if the New York Times had not sent 
Herbert Matthews to Cuba to give Castro 
the greatest phony buildup of our time. 
It was a dirty piece of journalistic busi- 
ness that even the Times itself now 
blushes to recall. But it sufficed to fool 
the headline-gulping American publie. 
Overnight, Castro became a legend— 
the man who was heroically. trying to 
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bring to Cuba the democratic ideals of 
the United States. 

When open-eyed American ambassa- 
dors on the scene—Arthur Gardner, Earl 
E. T. Smith, and Robert C. Hill—tried 
to warn the State Department that 
Castro was not a “liberal” at all—that 
he was a lifelong Communist—another 
“liberal,” William A. Wieland, sitting at 
the Caribbean desk of the State Depart- 
ment, stopped this information from 
reaching the top authorities. At San 
Jose, in 1960, well-meaning Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter was heard pro- 
testing to his staff, “Why have I not 
been told about any of this?” 

The “liberal” pro-Castro dementia 
lasted long enough to deliver the strate- 
gic island of Cuba into the hands of 
Soviet Russia. And there it is today. 
Another belauded “liberal” hero has 
revealed himself as a deadly foe. 

THE NEW HERO—BETANCOURT 


Why am I recounting this dismal his- 
tory? Iam doing so because American 
“liberals” are engaged once again in 
their old folly of building up an enemy 
of America as the new favorite of our 
State Department diplomacy. The new 
hero is the tainted Romulo Betancourt, 
President of Venezuela. 

Around Betancourt are clustered many 
of the same “liberals” who yesterday 
gushed over a Stalin, a Tito, and a Cas- 
tro. Betancourt is the darling of the 
editorial writers of the New York Times. 
He is the protege of the Socialist Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, Mufioz Marin, whom 
he allegedly bankrolled in 1948 when 
Muñoz Marin was making his first race 
for Governor. He is supported unques- 
tioningly by the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, with its high-placed 
members holding office in the present 
administration. He is press-agented 
tirelessly by a mysterious, hush-hush 
organization known as the Inter-Ameri- 
can Association for Democracy and Free- 
dom, which Betancourt himself helped 
to found in 1950. So brazen is this pro- 
Betancourt propaganda that it has al- 
most succeeded in implanting in the 
American mind the incredible myth that 
Betancourt is on our side. 

No greater lie could be sold to the 
American people at this time. No more 
dangerous distortion of the true Latin 
American situation could be brain- 
washed into the minds of the unin- 
formed American public. 

Let us look at the sales talk which 
the liberals are using to sell Betancourt 
to Americans. 

The nub of the argument is that we 
need Betancourt because he is America’s 
shield against communism. As the proof 
of Betancourt’s “anticommunism,” the 
“liberals” cite the fact that the official 
Communists have launched two armed 
uprisings against him in Venezuela in 
recent weeks. 

Would they have done this, they ask, 
if Betancourt was not a threat to 
communism? 

Of course, the joker is that the revolts 
were simply a civil war between two 
kinds of collectivists—the Castro kind 
and the Betancourt kind. They were 
naked struggles for power. They were 
as meaningless in the total anti-Com- 
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munist picture as was the struggle be- 
tween Beria and Khrushchev in Russia, 
after the death of Stalin. They were as 
irrelevant to those of us who are trying 


to save this hemisphere from commu- 


nism as the present bitter struggle be- 
tween Communist Khrushchev in Russia 
and Communist Enver Hoxha in Al- 
bania. Whichever wins, the United 
States loses. 


WHATEVER THE LABEL THEY ARE ALL MARXISTS 


The American people can have little 
understanding of the realities in pres- 
ent-day Venezuela unless we recognize 
the central fact of this cutthroat struggle 
for power which is raging between the 
Castro Communists and the Betancourt 
pro-Communists—the admitted Commu- 
nists and the mask wearers. It is a con- 
test which has already touched off two 
big splits in Betancourt’s own Accion 
Democratica Party. The first was the 
seccession of the Rangel-led MIR in 
1960. The second was the recent— 
1962—secession of the Ramos Jimenez- 
led ARS. Both have now joined the 
Castroites. 

Those who visualize Betancourt's fight 
against the rebels at Carupane and 
Puerto Cabello as a struggle of anti-Com- 
munists against Communists have com- 
pletely missed the meaning of these 
events. The leaders of the rebels who 
are defying Betancourt are Betancourt’s 
own former disciples. Many of them 
were originally converted to communism 
by him. Even Castro himself, in whose 
name the revolts are launched, is a for- 
mer Betancourt disciple. In the 1948 
Red uprising at Bogotá, when Castro, by 
his own admission, killed two priests, it 
was Betancourt who saved Castro’s life 
by intervening with the Colombia au- 
thorities. To picture Betancourt, in 
any sense, as a shield against such forces 
is fantastically absurd. 

BETANCOURT’S OWN SELF-PICTURE 


To get our bearings on this mixed-up 
Communist situation, let me repeat the 
facts which I stated in my first speech 
on this subject last September—see Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 16, 
pages 20941-20947. Betancourt, a for- 
mer party Communist, and for 5 years a 
functionary of the Communist interna- 
tional, began the career which has led to 
his present Accion Democratica regime 
in the early 1930’s when he announced 
to his Venezuela Communist followers 
that he was going to adopt a new strat- 
egy. He was going to make Venezuela a 
Communist country without using the 
Communist name. At the time, he was 
the official leader of the Communist 
Party of Costa Rica. He wrote a series 
of letters to his Venezuela followers out- 
lining his new course. In one of these 
letters, he wrote, significantly: 

We can erect, aside from the Communist 
International, a revolutionary party, with or 
without the name of communism, in open 
struggle against the Creole Petroleum and 
imperialist bourgeoisie. We will aspire to 
capture the political power in order to inau- 
gurate our minimum revolutionary program 
(the one contained in Barranquilla plan) 
with all possible additions. 


How do we know about these letters? 
They were seized in a raid by the Colom- 
bian police on the secret Venezuelan 
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Communist headquarters in Barran- 
quilla. The Colombians turned over the 
letters to President Lopez Contreras of 
Venezuela. He published them in 1936 
in an official government “Red Book.” 
He published them again in 1953 in his 
autobiography. 

The important fact about Betancourt 
is that, through all the twists and turns 
of his shifty political maneuverings of 
the past 30 years, through all the mas- 
querades and the “democratic” postur- 
ings, Betancourt has never deviated 1 
inch from this plan. 

He believed in 1932 that he could make 
Venezuela a Communist nation by re- 
labeling his Marxist movement as lib- 
eral.” He believes it today, as he sits 
at the shaky pinnacle of power in 
Caracas. A study of his government 
policies since he assumed the reins of 
government in 1958 show that they have 
followed the consistent pattern of weak- 
ening and demoralizing the capitalist 
system in Venezuela and softening it up 
for the eventual Communist takeover. 
The proof of his shrewdness is that he 
has been successful in gulling prominent 
non-Communist Americans into eulogiz- 
ing and helping his subversive strategy. 

AN AMERICAN ADMIRER 


One of those who has swallowed 
Betancourt hook, line, and sinker is my 
friend and colleague from New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. On May 22, he placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech in 
which he repeated all the cliches of the 
Schlesingers, the Mufioz-Marins, and the 
Stevensons about the need for a “social 
revolution” in Latin America, and the 
further nonsense that to help this revo- 
lution is the way to beat communism. 
He drew a touching picture of noble 
Latin American “democrats” who were 
holding the line against Khrushchev 
and who should be given U.S. aid. He 
failed to tell us that these social revo- 
lutionaries—Castro and Guevara in 
Cuba, Paz Ostenssoro and Lechin in Bo- 
livia, Goulart and Juliao in Brazil, 
Figueres in Costa Rica, Haya de la Torre 
in Peru, Arevalo in Guatemala, and of 
course Betancourt in Venezuela—are a 
prize collection of all the politica] Robin 
Hoods of Latin America, who have been 
shuttling in and out of the various Marx- 
ist movements for the last 25 years. He 
failed to say that virtually all of them 
have made a life career of United States- 
baiting, and of demagogic diatribes 
against “American imperialism.” If 
none of them except Castro are doing 
this right now, it is because their jaws 
are so busy begging for Alliance for 
Progress handouts that they have had 
to suspend the anti-Yanquism until the 
money stops. If Mr. Ryan’s hope of sav- 
ing the Americas from Khrushchey’s 
clutches is based on this array of demo- 
erats,” I am afraid he is in for a sad 
awakening. How these United States- 
haters will scuttle to Khrushchev once 
the Alliance for Progress well runs dry. 
And Romulo Betancourt will head the 
parade. 

Another thing which the gentleman 
from New York ignores is the fact that 
the price of supporting these Latin 
American “social revolutionaries” is to 
throw to the wolves all of our traditional 
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friends in the Latin American countries, 
among the conservatives and business 
classes. It is to walk out on all our 
American businessmen in Latin America 
who have invested $11 billion of Ameri- 
can stockholders’ money in the upbuild- 
ing of the hemisphere. We recently had 
an instance of the State Department 
scuttle-and-run policy in Brazil when 
Goulart’s leftist brother-in-law expro- 
priated the American-owned utilities. 
Secretary Rusk sat down with Goulart’s 
Foreign Minister and accepted the 
seizures. . 

When I read the impassioned eulogy 
by the gentleman from New York of the 
Latin American social revolutionaries 
and of Betancourt, I thought the tune 
sounded familiar. And then I recalled 
the press interview of Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY on May 13 of last year. 
These are the words which the Senator 
from Minnesota contributed on that oc- 
casion to the Latin American debate: 

If we are going to make our influence felt 
in this great land, he intoned we must make 
our alliance now, before it is too late, with 
the non-Communist left-labor, students, the 
intellectuals and the other leaders of reform. 
This is the central truth of our approach 
to the terrifying dilemma of Latin America. 


Unhappily, there is another central 
truth which neither Senator HUMPHREY 
nor the gentleman from New York has 
ever explained. It is that we have no 
possible way of drawing a line of demar- 
cation between Latin American “non- 
Communist” leftists and pro-Communist 
leftists. The very “non-Communists” 
who will be recipients of American sup- 
port and money, under the Humphrey 
proposal, like the Venezuelans Rangel 
and Ramos Jimenez, whom I mentioned 
above, may be in the very process of 
becoming Khrushchev Communists. 
Those of you who attended the Press 
Club dinner here in Washington in April 
1959, heard Fidel Castro, already the 
ruler of Cuba, solemnly declare that he 
was going back to Havana “to fight the 
Communists.” Many Americans be- 
lieved him. Once we step into the jungle 
of the left, we find ourselves in an im- 
penetrable thicket of devious motives 
and unpredictable shifts of allegiance. 

To base our Latin American policy 
on the farfetched assumption that we 
can trust lifelong turncoats. and mas- 
queraders like Romulo Betancourt and 
Haya de la Torre to hold the line for us 
against Khrushchey is to show ourselves 
to be simpletons in foreign policy. Such 
men stay put only as long as we pay 
them and they find it self-serving to do 
SO. 

WINDOW DRESSING IN VENEZUELA 

It is understandable that many Amer- 
icans are deceived by the political 
shell game that Betancourt is con- 
ducting in Venezuela. With artful cun- 
ning, he is constantly window-dressing 
his regime in order to disguise the fact 
of its Tito communism. Particularly, 
before the visit of President Kennedy in 
December, he engaged in some furious 
housecleaning. 

It has always been Betancourt’s policy, 
since 1958, to keep the men with Com- 
munist records who are with him in the 
Accion Democratica discreetly out of 
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‘sight. They are scattered all through 


the Government, but almost always in 
inconspicuous positions. 

There were two important exceptions 
to this policy, as I pointed out in my 
speech last September. These were Raul 
Leoni, president of the Congress, and 
Jose Antonio Mayobre, Ambassador to 
the United States. Leoni has been a con- 
stant companion of Betancourt since the 
thirties, and was one of the “Barran- 
quilla group” of Communist Party mem- 
bers to whom Betancourt addressed his 
famous 1932 letters. Mayobre was offi- 
cially exposed as a Communist in 1936 
by the Government of Venezuela and 
continued as an undisguised party mem- 
ber until 6 years ago. 

After I made these facts public, Betan- 
court quickly got both men out of sight. 
Mayobre was recalled as Ambassador 
and given a financial post. Leoni was 
replaced by president of the Congress. 
We may be certain that they will reap- 
pear, as soon as Betancourt gets the bil- 
lion dollars from the United States that 
he is now demanding. 

But, Mr. Ryan, when he came up for 
air after his lengthy gushings over Bet- 
ancourt, also invited a debate with me 
concerning the accuracy of some of the 
statements which I made in my speech 
of February 26—see CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, February 26, 1962, pages 2951-2956. 
Let me take up his rejoinders. 

AN “AGRARIAN REFORM” WHICH DOESN’T REFORM 


Since the prize exhibit of the Betan- 
court Presidency in Venezuela is his so- 
called agrarian reform, I will turn to this 
first. 

In my speech of February 26, I 
pointed out the hokum in Betancourt’s 
agrarianism. I explained that Betan- 
court does not propose an honest settle- 
ment of the vast undeveloped Venezuela 
lands, under the incentives of free enter- 
prise, such as we accomplished in the 
United States under our Homestead Act. 
Instead, he is trying to sell a demagogic 
project of splitting up land already in 
successful cultivation, and settling upon 
it new occupants who have faithfully 
paid their cumshaw to Betancourt’s Ac- 
cion Democratica Party. Thus, as I 
pointed out, there is no net increase to 
the agricultural productivity of Vene- 
zuela but, instead, as the statistics show, 
a decline. And yet, President Kennedy, 
on his December Venezuela visit, was 
stampeded into promising millions of 
U.S. money to finance the extension of 
this phony program. 

In the course of my speech, I cited 
some of the states in Venezuela which 
have accessible, fertile land which could 
be opened up, just as our Far West was 
opened up, if Betancourt honestly wants 
to do something for the Venezuela 
farmer. 

The gentleman from New York has 
challenged my suggestions. He declares, 
with quotes from scientific authorities, 
that this land is either dry or ravaged by 
heavy floodwaters. I fully agree that 
some of the land in these states answers 
this description. It is this uncultivable 
section which his quoted authorities are 
talking about. 

But does the gentleman from New 
York think that we are naive? The 
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states which I named—Sucre, Monagas, 
Anzoategui, and Bolivar—cover a vast 
area almost as great as the area of Cali- 
fornia, with many topographical con- 
trasts. Dr. Christs’s description, which 
Mr. Ryan pulled out of its context, was 
not a description of all four states, but 
only of some areas, The official report of 
the Venezuela Development Corp., which 
is quoted as proof of the unsuitability 
of these lands, was a description only 
of the plateau region, not of the whole 
area. On the strength of these two 
random quotes, the gentleman from New 
York dismisses a whole potential agri- 
cultural empire. 

Bolivar alone is a vast, forest-covered 
state which, if intelligently developed, 
could absorb a million or more home- 
steading Venezuelan farmers, 

WHAT WAS DONE BEFORE BETANCOURT 


The example of what could be done 
in the direction of genuine land reclama- 
tion through a policy which eschews 
politics was given convincingly during 
the preceding Perez Jimenez administra- 
tion. The Turen irrigation project in 
the state of Portuguesa recovered an 
area of 30,000 hectares which is now one 
of the most productive areas of the Re- 
public. Similarly, the Guarico Dam, in 
the state of Guarico, made possible the 
irrigation of 100,000 hectares of formerly 
unproductive land. It is now Venezuela’s 
principal rice-producing area. 

Yet another long-range example of 
agricultural engineering which was com- 
pleted during the former administration 
was the building of the Trans-Andean 
road, which was planned in cooperation 
with the Organization of American 
States. This road made accessible a rich 
agricultural area which was not hitherto 
contributing to the nation’s economy. 
Today, it is dotted with dairy and gen- 
eral foodstuff-producing farm units. 

It is senseless to talk of agrarian pro- 
grams until the precedent steps of land 
reclamation and water distribution have 
first been planned and taken. Betan- 
court has shown no serious interest in 
such a constructive engineering ap- 
proach. to Venezuela’s farm problem. 
Instead he has proclaimed the revolu- 
tionary slogan of “share the wealth,” 
Instead of adding new, rich areas to 
Venezuela’s agricultural patrimony, he 
has preferred to break up the existent 
farms near Caracas and to launch Po- 
temkin agrarian exhibits which he could 
show to President Kennedy at La Morita. 

If Betancourt’s much touted agrarian 
reform was actually helping the people 
of Venezuela, the results would show up 
sharply in increased food production. 
The contrary is the case. One of Vene- 
zuela’s most important crops and food- 
stuffs is corn. During the previous 
administration, before Betancourt's 
“agrarian reform,” Venezuela had be- 
come self-sufficient in corn production. 
After 3 years of Betancourtism, the U.S. 
Department of ture announced 
on May 19, 1962, that it was taking steps 
to finance the selling of American corn 
and cotton to Venezuela in the amount of 
$8,800,000. Why is this necessary if the 
Betancourt agrarian program is working 
out successfully? 
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The gentleman from New York tries 
to show that Betancourt’s land distribu- 
tion program is a triumph of free en- 
terprise, because the original owners of 
the land are compensated when their 
estates are broken up. But how are 
they compensated? Under Betancourt's 
agrarian law, the Instituto Agrario Na- 
cional has the authority to determine 
whether the landowners shall be paid 
in cash or government bonds for the land 
taken for the agrarian projects. They 
have no recourse from the decision of the 
Instituto. Wherein, let me ask, does this 
differ from the policy of Fidel Castro? 
Castro also pays in bonds. When the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RYAN] 
asserts that “even the gentleman from 
California does not claim that Bet- 
ancourt has resorted to confiscatory 
measures,” he is drawing a very thin, 
semantic line. Whether or not a land- 
owner has suffered confiscation“ is an 
academic question when he finds himself 
with a fistful of Betancourt's government 
bonds in his hands in place of the land 
which formerly gave him his livelihood. 

Incidentally, it is common talk in Ca- 
racas that if the landowner has the right 
connections with the Accion Democratica 
and approved parties he can obtain cash 
for his land. Those who are not pro- 
Betancourt politically must take bonds. 
BETANCOURT'’S REAL POSITION ON CONFISCATION 


However, if the gentleman from New 
York wants to know what Betancourt 
actually thinks about confiscation in the 
moments when he is not striking poses 
to impress American “liberals,” I refer 
him to page 145 of Betancourt’s book 
“Politica y Petroleo,” published in 1956. 
Here he will find Betancourt fulsomely 
praising former President Lazaro Car- 
denas, of Mexico, because he was able to 
put over a deal with American oil com- 
panies whereby they were forced to 
accept $25 million for the sale to the 
Mexican Government of oil properties 
conservatively valued at $250 million. 
This same Cardenas since then has 
frankly thrown off the mask, accepted 
honors from the Russian Government 
and headed pro-Communist activities 
and conferences in Latin America. 

The gentleman from New York tries 
to have a little fun with my statement 
that “it is commonly whispered” that 
the agrarian reform division of the Ac- 
cion Democratica has been shaking 
down applicants for land under the 
agrarian reform to the tune of 10 per- 
cent of their award. Of course, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ryan] 
well knows, anything critical of the 
Betancourt regime has to be stealthily 
whispered in Venezuela today lest it 
reach the ears of the dreaded Sotopol, 
the political police. 

But this charge against Ramon Qui- 
jara, former head of this Accion Demo- 
cratica Division is no longer whispered. 
It has been published in Revolucion, the 
Accion Democratica official paper. The 
circumstances are revealing. When the 
charges were first made against Mr. 
Quijara, the Accion Democratica 
scornfully denied them. But in Jan- 
uary, Mr. Quijara walked out of the 
Accion Democratica and joined the new 
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AR Party. To discredit him, Revolucion 
then proceeded to publish and acknowl- 
edge the charge. Apparently, corruption 
is all right to Revolucion, so long as it 
is committed by a member in good stand- 
ing of the Accion Democratica. 

But the gentleman from New York 
goes further with his preposterous at- 
tempt to picture Romulo Betancourt as 
a champion of free enterprise. He says 
that it was the conservative government 
of Perez Jimenez which actually pro- 
moted socialization in Venezuela. 


Under Betancourt— 


He declares— 


the Government has been divesting itself of 
some of the dictator's acquisitions. 


The instances which he selects to bol- 
ster this amazing assertion are unfortu- 
nate, to say the least. The Venezuelan 
Government, before the Betancourt Tito- 
Communist era, did not compete with 
established private industries. It cre- 
ated industries only when they were non- 
existent and risk-capital was unwilling 
to launch them. 


HALF-TRUTHS ABOUT FREE ENTERPRISE 


He cites hydroelectric power. One of 
the great achievements of the previous 
administration was the hydroelectric 
complex on the Caroni River. It has 
permanently enriched the economy of 
Venezuela, and Mr. Betancourt himself 
is now benefiting from it. Private capi- 
tal had been unwilling or unable to un- 
dertake this vast project. The Govern- 
ment stepped in and built it. By 1958, 
it was 80 percent completed. In a simi- 
lar situation, the United States con- 
structed such massive public works as 
Boulder Dam, the Grand Coulee, and 
TVA. Would the gentleman from New 
York contend that this proves that the 
United States is a noncapitalistic coun- 
try? And yet he launches such an argu- 
ment against Perez Jimenez on the basis 
of the Caroni project. 

In connection with the Caroni project, 
it should be pointed out that the Betan- 
court government, with its all-time-high 
national tax and royalty revenues, has 
irresponsibly neglected to complete the 
“Siderurgica” steel producing plants 
which this hydro-project was con- 
structed to power. Before Betancourt’s 
advent, the Siderurgica units were 
scheduled to be completed by 1957. They 
were scheduled to be in full operation by 
1963. Betancourt has left them uncom- 
pleted, thus wasting the potential of the 
power installations. Doubtless, he had 
more urgent use of the national revenues 
promoting the “social revolution.” 

The gentleman from New York says 
that Betancourt's regime has seen the 
elimination of the government-owned 
airline, LAV, and its consolidation with 
the new privately owned VIASA. He 
omits the explanation that LAV was not 
a Perez Jimenez creation; it had existed 
for 20 or 25 years and had pioneered 
aviation in Venezuela when private com- 
panies were reluctant to establish serv- 
ice. He says that the Perez Jimenez gov- 
ernment “got into the airlines business.” 
But LAV was a government-owned line 
in 1945-48 during the first Betancourt 
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regime. Perez Jimenez inherited it from 
the preceding Accion Democratica junta. 

The gentleman from New York offers 
in argument the fact that one of the 
hotels which were built under the pre- 
ceding regime has been leased to an 
American hotel chain. If this is an 
indictment of the former government's 
record as a hotel builder, I fail to see 
the point. The government which took 
over power in 1948 after Betancourt’s 
first three do-nothing years found Ven- 
ezuela painfully lacking in modern 
hotels. It met this situation by a pro- 
gram of hotel building which has given 
Venezuela's cities one of the most up-to- 
date and expertly managed hotel chains 
in Latin America. It did this by govern- 
ment investment. Had the preceding 
government not taken this initiative, Mr. 
Betancourt would not have a hotel to- 
day to lease to the Sheratons. 

My friend from New York seems at 
first glance to have a point when he 
cites telephone lines which were nation- 
alized under Perez Jimenez. But again 
he leaves out the core of the situation. 
Formerly, the telephone system in Ven- 
ezuela was operated by an English com- 
pany. With the great expansion of the 
nation in the fifties, there was urgent 
need of an extension of the lines. The 
company, not wanting to take the risk, 
refused to build the lines. The govern- 
ment stepped in and constructed them. 

But so far from the forced socializa- 
tion which is implied, the government 
made the most pains-taking effort to 
induce the English company to remain 
in the field. It gave the company its 
choice of three alternatives: First to 
buy the new lines from the government; 
second, to continue to operate its old 
lines; and, third, to sell its old lines 
to the government. The company chose 
the third alternative, sold its lines at 
a fair price to Venezuela and withdrew 
from the field. 

I cannot blame the gentleman from 
New York for latching eagerly onto every 
meager bit of information which pre- 
sents Betancourt in a favorable free 
enterprise light. But why is it neces- 
sary for him to rewrite history in order 
to besmirch the former government? 

THE DISMAL RECORD IN EDUCATION 


In his endeavor to discredit the facts 
which I presented on February 26 con- 
cerning the sharp rise in educational 
costs under Betancourt, the gentleman 
from New York takes off on a tribute to 
Betancourt’s record in education. I pre- 
fer to stake my case upon the evidence of 
someone closer to Venezuela than is my 
New York friend. 

An eloquent picture of what is happen- 
ing to Venezuela’s public schools under 
Betancourt was given on May 19, 1962, 
in an editorial in La Esfera, the well 
known Caracas daily. Incidentally, La 
Esfera was an original supporter of the 
Betancourt regime. Here are excerpts 
from the editorial: 

The announcement made by education of- 
ficials stating that all official secondary 
schools would be closed until 15 days be- 
fore final examinations in July, has perplexed 
almost everyone. The excuse given by the 
authorities for such an absurd measure is 
that the secondary students have already 
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learned the most important part of this 
year’s academic courses. * * * 

The ease with which a statement of 
this magnitude is made by responsible of- 
ficials, moves us to believe that our educa- 
tional authorities lack bility in their 
judgments on the grave student problems 
facing the nation, or that with their all- 
founded optimism concerning what students 
and aspirants to a bachelor’s degree have 
learned this year, they are to hide their 
impotence to insure the tranquillity that 
ought to be normal in places of study. Since 
the Government is incapable of maintain- 
ing secondary schools open while keeping 
order, it now tries to make us believe that 
having them closed down is the same as 
maintaining them open. The only reply that 
has occurred to the Government in the face 
of the violence promoted by extremist 
minorities is to paralyze educational activ- 
ities when it would be so easy to identify the 
agitators who pose as students and expel 
those who do not respect academic discipline. 

The result of the measures undertaken by 
the government will be seen within a few 
years, when our present youth will have to 
take into their own hands the destinies of 
the nation. Then we will be aware, in all its 
tragic gravity, of the harm that is being done 
to the future of our nation with this policy 
of permitting that a few crazy Communists 
determine when classes may be given in 
Venezuela. Meanwhile, our official schools 
are falling into such a state of disrepute that 
even the leaders of the extreme left and the 
highest officials of the government send their 
children to foreign countries or register them 
in private schools which offer an infinitely 
superior education than that of the private 
lyceum. 


Apparently, the gentleman from New 
York has been fooled by the glowing 
propaganda of the Betancourt govern- 
ment, boasting of public school plans 
and progress. The reality is something 
different, as La Esfera sadly points out. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE DEBT SITUATION 


In replying to my February 26 speech, 
the gentleman from New York once again 
brings up the question of Venezuela’s 
national debt under the preceding Perez 
Jimenez government. He quotes a bank 
in London as his authority. But why go 
so far for evidence? Why not accept the 
ee Sp of our own First National City 


On June 1957, the First National City 
Bank issued a report to its customers on 
Venezuela. Here is what it said about 
the national debt: 

External debt, other than the small Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans, was liquidated a 
long time ago. Internal debt, consisting 
chiefly of government-guaranteed obligations 
of various autonomous organizations is rela- 
tively modest. 


The contrast between the public fi- 
nances of Venezuela prior to 1958 and the 
present chaos is so glaring as to be 
evident to everyone except those whose 
eyes are dazzled by the gleams of the 
social revolution. 

Whenever the gentleman from New 
York discusses Venezuela finances, I am 
reminded of the old saying, “Mr. Parker 
made much darker what was very dark 
before.” 

Actually the subject of Venezuela’s 
public debt is very simple. Betancourt 
took over the government in 1958 with 
virtually no foreign debt and with a do- 
mestic debt which could easily be liqui- 
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dated, as it fell due, from the annual tax 
income of the nation. 

In 3 years, Betancourt, by compelling 
the oil companies to pay their royalties 
in advance and by other exactions, has 
collected the largest national income in 
history. As the gentleman from New 
York points out, part of this income has 
been used to meet the short-term do- 
mestic debt of the country. This was a 
routine operation which any adminis- 
tration would have assumed. But the 
financial crime of the Betancourt re- 
gime is that during its brief rule it has 
already piled up a foreign debt of 2 bil- 
lion bolivars. Every annual budget from 
1952 to 1957, inclusive, was strictly in 
balance or showed a surplus. The boli- 
var has fallen in exchange value 37% 
percent. What is important from the 
US. point of view, it has sent out a Mace- 
donian call to President Kennedy to 
come to Venezuela’s rescue with Ameri- 
can money to the tune of $1 billion. 

From various American-financed 
funds, Betancourt has already obtained 
$185 million of this handout. His pied 
pipers in the United States are desper- 
ately urging that we give him the rest. 


ONLY THE LEFT PARTICIPATES IN POLITICS 


The gentleman from New York really 
gets his foot into it when he endeavors 
to discuss Venezuela politics. 

Again, my friend from New York 
torpedoes his own case when he boasts, 
as he does, that “there is not a single 
conservative party in Venezuela today.” 
What a ghastly admission of the political 
coercion and terrorism being imposed, in 
the name of “liberalism,” in Venezuela 
today. If the conservatives, who as late 
as 4 years ago constituted a majority 
of the politically active Venezuelan popu- 
lation, have no political voice today, it 
is because they are intimidated by the 
prevailing leftist parties. Remember, 
the Venezuela leader of the right, Gen. 
Castro Leon, is still lying as a prisoner 
in Betancourt’s jail. 

The argument that all the parties now 
participating in Venezuela elections lean 
toward the left does not prove that the 
majority of the politically informed 
Venezuelan people do not detest this 
leftist domination of the nation’s politi- 
cal life. It simply demonstrates that 
the Venezuelans are under a reign of 
political terror in which conservatives 
only survive by remaining silent and 
politically inactive. 

On the subject of voting, the gentle- 
man from New York sees fit to take issue 
with my statement that in the election 
of 1958, although the Communist Party 
Officially endorsed Betancourt’s oppo- 
nent, Larrazabal, heavy Communist vot- 
ing precincts delivered their vote on elec- 
tion day to Betancourt. In refutation, 
he gives the vote of the city of Caracas, 
which was heavily pro-Larrazabal. What 
he conveniently ignores is the vote of 
the state of Zulia, the center of the 
Maracaibo oil district. The oil workers 
union in Maracaibo, since the uprising 
of 1958, has been the stronghold of the 
Communist Party. It is the bailiwick of 
Jesus Faria, who is reputed to be Khru- 
shchev’s top representative. In the 
presidential election, although the Ma- 
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chado-Faria Communists had endorsed 
Larrazabal, Faria delivered a heavy ma- 
jority to Betancourt in Zulia. Similarly, 
the oil towns of the eastern oil district 
in the states of Monagas and Anzoategui, 
also under Faria’s control, returned 
heavy pro-Betancourt majorities. 

There is an interesting footnote to this 
vote bargain which Betancourt made 
with Faria in 1958. Although, in his 
desire to impress the United States, 
Betancourt has kept up a skillful pose of 
anticommunism, he has never made an 
attempt to clean up the Communist 
control of the oil workers union. This 
basic union, which has continuously 
harrassed the American oil companies 
throughout Betancourt’s presidency with 
excessive wage and featherbedding de- 
mands, has led a charmed life under the 
present regime. When the gentleman 
from New York tries to wave away the 
fact of Betancourt’s secret and sordid 
deals with the Communists, he finds 
himself upon treacherous and involved 
grounds. 

THE REAL STORY OF BETANCOURT’S ELECTION 


Since Mr. Ryan has brought up the 
subject of the 1958 presidential election, 
it will be enlightening to tell the true 
story. I do not believe that the real in- 
side story has ever been disclosed to the 
American public. It throws a flood of 
light upon the tricks and Janus-faced 
political nature of Romulo Betancourt. 

As the election neared, Betancourt 
determined to win the Presidency, but 
he was adroit enough to know that even 
if elected he would have to have support 
of the U.S. Department of State to re- 
main in power. In the existent anti- 
Communist mood of Washington, he 
knew that with his own shady record he 
would have to put on a convincing act as 
an anti-Communist to get U.S. backing. 
Here is how he did it. Admiral Wolf- 
gang Larrazabal, the Acting President, 
who was a candidate for the office, was a 
weak man, easily flattered and deceived. 
Betancourt, as a former President, estab- 
lished a sort of elder statesman ascend- 
ancy over Larrazabal’s mind. He posed 
before Larrazabal as a man without po- 
litical ambitions for himself. Up to the 
final hour of filing, Betancourt assured 
Larrazabal that he had no intention of 
running for the Presidency. 

Not suspecting the double cross, Lar- 
razabal came to Betancourt when the 
Communist Party endorsed him and 
asked Betar court's advice whether he 
should accept the endorsement. This 
was the trap which Betancourt had set 
for the inexperienced admiral. Enthu- 
siastically, he urged him to accept the 
Communist support as a way of uniting 
the country. 

Larrazabal foolishly stepped into the 
buzz saw and announced his acceptance. 
Once the admiral had taken this irrevo- 
cable step, Betancourt leaped into the 
presidential race as the “anti-Commu- 
nist” candidate. By this trick, he imme- 
diately secured the ex officio support of 
the American Embassy and of most 
of the community of American busi- 
nessmen. Despite his scabrous pro- 
Communist record, Americans convinced 
themselves that he was the lesser of two 
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evils. Poor Larrazabal lost the Presi- 
dency and was banished to some minor 
diplomatic post. 

Americans who today are taken in by 
Betancourt’s unctuous anti-Communist 
professions should not underestimate the 
chamelean gifts of this man who, for 
30 years, has worked brilliantly for com- 
munism in Venezuela under the mask of 
a “liberal” non-Communist. 

The gentleman from New York chal- 
lenges my statement that there is some- 
thing suspicious about the fact that in 
all his controversies with Communists 
Betancourt has never imprisoned the 
party leaders, the Machado brothers and 
Faria. Recently we have had the spec- 
tacle of Eduard Machado being picked 
up by Betancourt’s police on his return 
from Moscow after the Puerto Cabello 
revolt, and immediately released. He 
says this is necessary since, as members 
of the Venezuela Congress, the official 
Communist leaders enjoy immunity. 


WHY NOT OUTLAW THE COMMUNIST PARTY? 


What he fails to point out is that if 
Betancourt is sincere in his pretended 
campaign against communism, a simple 
remedy is in his hand. All that he needs 
to do is to declare the Communist Party 
illegal. The majority of other Latin 
American countries have done this. 
Venezuela itself, under the preceding re- 
gime, illegalized the party in 1949. Why 
does Betancourt hesitate to take this 
obvious step? Is not the answer that he 
does not actually want to wipe out the 
Machado-Faria party—that, in fact, his 
whole contest with the official Commu- 
nists is only a sham, intramural struggle 
for top power between two rival collec- 
tivist schools, both of which are working 
for the same end? Certainly his con- 
tradictory behavior seems to confirm 
such a supposition. 

An interesting sidelight on the think- 
ing of Venezuelan citizens on this subject 
is given by the letter of Marcial Con- 
treras, which appeared recently in El 
Universal, the leading Caracas daily. 
Mr. Contreras wrote: 


In a great act held by the National Gov- 
ernment in the salons of Miraflores Palace 
it was ordained that the Communist and 
leftwing revolutionary movement parties 
could no longer function as such within 
the nation. Greatly surprised and no less 
amazed, we have observed that these meas- 
ures have limited themselves to the taking 
over of a few offices which already had been 
divested of any objects of value such as 
money, jewelry, stocks, and bonds and im- 
portant documents. All of them had been 
carried to safer places, probably due to the 
fact that they were forewarned of what was 
to take place. When the forces of the Na- 
tional Guard arrived, they found broken- 
down premises whose doors bore signs an- 
nouncing one or another type of party 
activity. 

In the meantime, the Communist news- 
papers continue their incendiary and insur- 
rectional campaign, terrorist acts closely 
follow one another, Communist and ex- 
treme leftist leaders walk freely through the 
streets of our cities, Communist Congress- 
men continue their campaign of agitation 
within the nation’s legislative bodies, pro- 
fessors and teachers continue indoctrinating 
children and youths under their jurisdiction, 
Reds still occupy executive positions within 
the government, the Marxist boycott of the 
proper functioning of the public adminis- 
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tration is fully evident. Within the judi- 
ciary, vile vengeance takes place 
innocent parties. 

I would like to know how the immobiliza- 
tion of the Communist and leftist parties 
in Venezuela functions, because, from what 
I can see, I just can’t understand it. 


The gentleman from New York does 
not accept the quotation which I repro- 
duced from the February 15, 1937, 
Caracas E’Esfera in my February 26 
speech. The purpose of this quote, it 
will be recalled, was to prove that Betan- 
court described himself as a Communist 
after 1932, when the Barranquilla let- 
ters were written. We have been told 
by Time magazine, in its 1960 cover 
story profile of Betancourt, that “he left 
the Communists in 1932 never to re- 
turn.“ The 1932 date is generally used 
by Betancourt’s admirers. 

But if we will turn to a copy of the 
daily newspaper La Hora published in 
Costa Rica in September 1934, we will 
find Betancourt’s signed statement that 
he was still a Communist, although no 
longer an official of the Communist 
Party. 

The occasion of the statement was 
Betancourt’s reply to an order of the 
Government of Costa Rica expelling him 
as a Communist. In this statement, 
after pointing out that he was not a 
member of the party central committee, 
Betancourt continued: 

It doesn’t mean that I deny my Commu- 
nist affiliation. I am and I will be a Com- 
munist. But I am not participating actively 
in the political struggles of Costa Rica. 


How many more quotes does my New 
York friend require to convince him that 
Romulo is still one of the Comrades? 


FREE ENTERPRISE ON THE TOBOGGAN 


But over and above all these questions 
of detailed facts, there is the overriding 
issue of what Betancourt is doing to the 
free enterprise system of Venezuela. 

Today the economy of one of the most 
richly endowed nations in this hemi- 
sphere is in a shambles. 

Not only in Venezuela but throughout 
the world today, the free enterprise sys- 
tem is losing its control of events because 
it has lost the ability to distinguish its 
enemies. The clever Marxist-Leninist 
no longer broadcasts his intentions and 
makes frontal attacks upon capitalism. 
Instead, he calls himself a “liberal,” or 
a “social planner” or, to use Dr. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger’s favorite phrase, a so- 
cial revolutionary.” Unsuspected and 
frequently unopposed by business lead- 
ership, he proceeds to doom capitalism 
by making its institutions unworkable. 
He destroys free enterprise by piecemeal. 

The explanation of the paradox of 
why non-Communist Americans, like the 
gentleman from New York, defend a 
man like Betancourt is to be found in 
this planned confusion of our age. They 
have been fooled by the Marxist game of 
masks. They have lost the ability to 
recognize the enemy. If I have stressed 
on this floor the great danger of a State 
Department policy which bases itself 
upon such a pivot man as Betancourt, it 
is because Betancourt was one of the 
creators of this new strategy of the 
Marxists-Leninists. As I have pointed 
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out, he announced his audacious plan of 
making Venezuela a Communist nation 
without using the Communist name 30 
years ago. Today, he has fooled vast 
numbers of Americans into believing 
that he is no longer a proponent of com- 
munism. 

But events speak more loudly than 
illusions. The free enterpriser, whether 
Venezuelan or American, who has to do 
business in Venezuela today knows what 
has happened to him, although he does 
not always know how. Betancourt has 
not expropriated industry, a la Castro. 
He has left the title deeds in capitalist 
hands, but he is systematically follow- 
ing policies which make them more and 
more valueless. He is forcing business 
into a profitless vise from which, he 
hopes, its only ultimate escape will be 
nationalization. 

The larger American concerns are still 
hanging on, hoping the anticapitalist 
virus will run its course. But innu- 
merable smaller concerns have given up 
the fight. The flight of capital, both 
American and Venezuelan, from the 
country in the last 4 years has mounted 
to well over $1 billion. It is continuing 
in despairful increase. The returned 
“old Venezuelan hand” who has been 
hounded out of the Venezuela business 
field by Betancourt’s vindictive anti- 
business policies is becoming a familiar 
figure in Latin American business circles 
in New York, Miami, New Orleans, and 
other cities. 


THE ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM 


When they are asked to answer these 
patent facts, the gentleman from New 
York and his school fall back upon the 
debater’s old trick of argumentum ad 
hominem. To distract attention from 
the case against Betancourt, they set up 
a loud clatter against the shortcomings 
of his predecessor, Marcos Perez 
Jimenez. 

Since my colleague from New York has 
made such an issue of Perez Jimenez’s 
faults, I believe I should point out that 
the definitive word about this pro- 
American former President has been set 
down by a more distinguished man than 
I. Here are the words of President Eisen- 
hower delivered November 12, 1954: 


His Excellency, Col. Marcos Perez Jimenez, 
in his position as President of the Republic 
of Venezuela, as well as prior to his assump- 
tion of this office, has shown an outstand- 
ing spirit of mutual aid and friendship for 
the United States. His healthy policy in 
economic and financial matters has facili- 
tated the extension of foreign investments, 
his administration thus contributing to the 
greater welfare of his country and the rapid 
development of his immense natural re- 
sources. 

This policy carefully combined with public 
works programs of far reach has accomplished 
notable improvements in education, health, 
transportation, housing, and other important 
basic necessities. The total program has 
raised the general well-being of the Vene- 
zuelan people. Furthermore, his indefati- 
gable energy and firmness of purpose has 
greatly increased the capacity of the armed 
forces of Venezuela for participation in the 
collective defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
The measures taken under his direction to 
prepare for the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference at Caracas constituted a decisive 
determining factor toward its success. His 
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constant vigilance before the problem of 
Communist infiltration has kept his govern- 
ment alert for the removal of the menace 
existing against his own country and the rest 
of the Americas. 


Venezuela in 1958, like West Germany 
of today, was an exemplar for all Latin 
America of how a nation could become 
rich by following the tenets of orthodox 
economics. In 3 short years, Betancourt 
and his pro-Communist entourage have 
swept this away. Venezuela under his 
leadership has become another tin cup 
country, holding out a mendicant hand 
to Uncle Sam to settle its problems with 
dollars. It has become a political pest- 
hole of Communist intrigue and machi- 
nation. President Kennedy who was 
rushed unprepared into a Venezuela visit 
last December by his inept Latin advisers 
should lose no time in disassociating 
himself from the ill-considered commit- 
ments which he made at the time. 

LET’S STOP PUTTING ALL OUR BETS ON LEFTISTS 


In this darkening hour of our Latin 
American policy, let us have a halt to 
the immature policy of trusting Social- 
ists, dissident Communists and or pro- 
Communists to protect the hemisphere 
for us against Khrushchev. This is the 
policy of fools. Is it not about time that 
we grow up and recognize the hard fact 
that if this hemisphere is to be saved, it 
must be saved by ourselves, supported 
by the responsible and conservative 
people in every Latin American nation 
who think as we do. No one else is go- 
ing to do the job for us. 

Let us stop looking for painless ways 
to beat communism. This is a duty 
which the “gee whiz boys” around Presi- 
dent Kennedy do not seem to compre- 
hend, with all their Harvard degrees. 
They will not comprehend it if they keep 
on turning over U.S. Latin American pol- 
icy to the Betancourts, the Haya de la 
Torres and the Mufioz Marins. Let us 
not repeat the tragic mistakes we have 
made with Tito and other so-called in- 
dependent Communists or Marxists. 


TALKING BOOKS FOR QUADRI- 
PLEGICS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
most of our colleagues know, the Library 
of Congress has a Division for the Blind 
which operates the talking books pro- 
gram. Under this program and in co- 
operation with various State and private 
nonprofit organizations, the Government 
provides record players for the homes of 
the blind. Blind persons then select 
books which they would like to “read” 
and the records set sent to them con- 
taining recordings of someone reading 
the book aloud. 

Thus our blind citizens are given the 
benefit of reading“ books of current in- 
terest, and at the same time relatives 
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and friends are relieved of the necessity 
of reading aloud to the blind persons. 

Iam introducing a bill today to extend 
the benefits of the talking books pro- 
gram to quadriplegics, persons who have 
lost the use of both arms and both legs or 
lost those limbs. These persons are in 
the same situation as the blind in that 
they are unable to read, because they are 
unable to turn the pages or operate the 
page-turning machines now available. 

Many polio patients are nearly com- 
pletely paralyzed and other persons have 
lost the use of their four extremities as 
a result of illness or accident. These 
people would benefit under this program 
of the Library of Congress, carried on in 
cooperation with the States and private 
organizations. 

I believe that Members will find they 
can support this modest benefit for quad- 
riplegics as a logical extension of the fine 
service now available to the blind. 


A CHRONOLOGY ON THE DEFENSE 
SUPPLY AGENCY 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, late last month I took the floor of 
the House to comment on the operation 
of the supply and service functions of 
the U.S. Military Establishment under 
the new Defense Supply Agency. As a 
followup to this, Iam placing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a letter which I have 
written to the chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy], on this subject: 


JULY 9, 1962. 
Hon. Porter Harpy, Jr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: You will recall the very 
extensive statement I made on the floor on 
June 26 concerning the necessary organiza- 
tion and operation of the supply and service 
activities of the Department of Defense. 

You will recall further that I stated that 
I was also taking the time to correct a mis- 
conception or misstatement made by you in 
your opening statement on June 4, 1962, at 
the special two-man Subcommittee on De- 
fense Agencies hearings, as to what the so- 
called McCormack-Curtis amendment was 
intended to do when it was presented by 
Mr. McCormack. I further pointed out that, 
if one read pages 10909 through 10913, vol- 
ume 104, part 8, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
there is little excuse for misunderstanding 
as to what the amendment was intended to 
do. 

I am now gravely disturbed to find fur- 
ther and serious misstatements of fact or 
misconceptions in the transcript of your 
hearings on June 27. 

First, in addressing Mr. Vance, General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense, Mr. 
Bates stated: 

“This particular amendment was never of- 
fered at that time and never considered by 
the committee. And the first time I heard 
of it was when it was offered on the floor.” 
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You stated: 

“And some of us have wondered whether 
or not—I mean in the light of develop- 
ments that have taken place, some of us 
have wondered whether or not there was a 
particular reason it was not submitted to 
this committee while the bill was under 
consideration.” 

The following chronology shows conclu- 
sively that the amendment was submitted 
to the chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee while the committee still 
had the bill under consideration and ap- 
proximately a month before the bill was 
debated on the floor of the House: 

On May 5, 1958, Mr. McCormack expressed 
his surprise in a statement on the floor of 
the House that the President's reorganiza- 
tion bill had no specific recommendations 
in the supply and service fields, and his hope 
that the House Armed Services Committee 
would report a bill which would give the 
authority for the common supply and service 
functions to be operated in the most eco- 
nomical, efficient and effective manner. 

On May 9, Mr. McCormack wrote the fol- 
lowing in a letter to Chairman Vinson: 

“I have read with great interest your com- 
mittee hearing of May 7, 1958, when the Hon- 
orable E. Perkins McGuire testified concern- 
ing supply and logistics. 

I am very pleased to note your interest in 
and approval of the single manager systems 
as they seem to me to afford an approach 
to economy and efficiency in the supply and 
service fields. As I mentioned on the floor 
on May 5, 1958, I sincerely hope that the 
committee sees fit to adopt stronger lan- 
guage to facilitate the necessary improve- 
ments in the supply and service areas.” 

Then, on May 13, 1958, Mr. McCormack 
wrote to Mr. Vinson, as chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, as follows: 

“In further reference to my letter of May 
9, 1958, I have had occasion to discuss the 
very important military reorganization bill 
with a number of people in both branches 
and both sides of the aisle particularly with 
respect to the need to facilitate improve- 
ment of the noncombatant supply and serv- 
ice activities within and among the defense 
agencies. 

“I realize that it is difficult to provide 
for a uniform pattern of operation for these 
things inasmuch as some, like the supply 
single managers, may lend themselves to a 
centralized operation and others do not. 
For this reason I would suggest that the 
committee, at the proper place or places in 
the bill, insert some flexible language along 
the following lines: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, the Secretary of Defense may provide 
for carrying out any supply or service ac- 
tivity common to more than one military 
department by a single agency or combina- 
tion of agencies where he determines, after 
consultation with the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments concerned, that to do so 
will be advantageous to the Government in 
terms of economy, efficiency, and effective- 
ness.” 

On May 16, Mr. Vinson, as chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, replied to 
Mr. McCormacxk’s letters of May 9 and 13: 

“I have your letter of May 13 with further 
reference to your letter of May 9, with re- 
spect to the possibility of improving non- 
combatant supply and service activities 
within and among the Defense agencies. 

“In view of the fact that I had completed 
a committee print of the Defense reorgani- 
zation plan which I believed to embody an 
accomplishment of all of the principal ob- 
jectives in the minds of the members of 
the committee, as well as those expressed by 
the President, and since I had the matter 
scheduled for committee consideration this 
morning, I was most reluctant to inject any 
other matter into that consideration. As a 
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consequence, I did not offer your suggested 
language on the supply and service activi- 
ties. However, I will have this matter 
checked with the Department of Defense to 
determine whether or not, in the light of 
the language today approved by the com- 
mittee, such an amendment would be neces- 
sary or desirable. I believe that through 
this process we can be assured of the best 
results.” 

On June 12, 1958, during consideration of 
Mr. McCormack’s amendment to the De- 
fense reorganization bill on the floor, Mr. 
VINSON stated; 

“The distinguished gentleman gave the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kar] and 
me and others the privilege of examining 
this amendment. We have examined it and 
know exactly what it means. 

Second, you stated: 

“It is quite obvious it had to be de- 
veloped downtown. It wasn't developed up 
here.“ 

On this point, in addition to the chronol- 
ogy already cited, the record shows that, 
when the Defense reorganization bill was 
being considered on June 12, 1958, Mr. 
Vinson said: 

“I submitted this amendment to Secretary 
McElroy, and the record shows in the Armed 
Services Committee a communication from 
the Secretary of Defense to the effect that 
they have no objection to this amendment.” 

On June 17, 1958, in discussing the Me- 
Cormack amendment before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Secretary Mc- 
Elroy said: 

“We did not include it in our bill, but 
when Mr. McCormack brought the proposed 
amendment to the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee and he referred 
it to us, we were happy to concur in it.” 

Therefore, it is clear that the amendment 
originated on the Hill with Mr. McCormack 
and me and we are both proud of it. The 
record shows clearly that the amendment 
was only submitted to the Department of 
Defense by the Armed Services Committee 

through its chairman. 

Third, in answer to a statement by Secre- 
tary McNamara as to whether there is some 
question in your mind as to the legality of 
the actions taken to establish a Defense 
Supply Agency, you stated in part: 

“There is in my mind a serious question 
as to the legality of the actions which have 
been taken by the Department of Defense 
in this particular area. * * * Personally, I 
think you are way out in left field.“ 

Mr. Vinson, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, and Mr. Campbell, the 
Comptroller General, have expressed them- 
selves as follows on this point: 

In hearings on the military construction 
authorization, fiscal year 1963, March 23, 
1962, Mr. VINSON said: 

“Of course, the Secretary of Defense under 

- his broad powers, has the authority to estab- 
lish Defense agencies. We have already 
given him that authority. The law is already 

And the Secretary has the 
authority. 

“It may be wise later on to go in and see 
whether we were giving too much authority 
to permit these Defense agencies to be set 
up. 

“But the Secretary is clearly within the 
law in establishing Defense agencies.” 

Comptroller General Campbell, in a letter 
dated May 25, 1962, to Honorable CHET Horx- 
FIELD, chairman of the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee wrote: 

From the language of the.statutory pro- 
vision referred to and its legislative history, it 
is clear that the Secretary of Defense is not 
only authorized to provide for the consoli- 
dation of supply management administra- 
tion but that he has a congressional man- 
date to do so. The establishment of the 
Defense Supply Agency as the organization 
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to centrally control the supply management 
of textiles and clothing as well as other 
common use items is entirely consistent with 
the literal wording of the statute and its 
intended purpose.” 

Finally, I would like to reemphasize to you 
and Mr. Bares that I have been perfectly 
clear as to what the amendment was in- 
tended to do ever since Mr. McCormack and 
I coauthored it and I continue to have no 
question about it. 

I am convinced that Secretary McNamara 
is operating the Department of Defense on 
the basis of continued cooperation and dis- 
cussion between the t and the 
important congressional committees. I be- 
lieve that the transcript of your hearing of 
June 4 will bear out my understanding that 
the Secretary did discuss in advance his pro- 
posed establishment of the Defense Supply 
Agency with the appropriate committee 
chairman and other members of the com- 
mittees. 

I concur completely with Mr. HÉBERT’S 
statement that it is the greatest step for- 
ward that has been taken in Defense in years 
and years and that the Secretary should be 
complimented on it. 

Secretary McNamara has my complete, 
unwavering and fighting support in his crea- 
tion of the Defense Supply Agency under the 
authority of the McCormack-Curtis amend- 
ment. 

He should have the support of every Mem- 
ber of Congress interested in seeing economy 
and efficiency in the Defense Department and 
of every taxpayer whose tax money has been 
thrown away in waste and duplication in 
the supply area. 

I request that this letter be made a part 
of the official hearings of your special sub- 
committee. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas B. Curtis. 

(Cc: Mr. McCormack, Mr. Vinson, Mr. 
Bates, Secretary McNamara, Senator Paul 
Douglas, Director David Bell.) 


COMMEMORATING THE MORRILL 
LAND-GRANT ACT 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this centennial year of the Mor- 
rill Land-Grant Act, it is fitting that we 
stop and measure the accomplishments 
of Justin S. Morrill’s proposal to use the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands 
for the establishment of institutions of 
higher education. 

Although land-grant institutions num- 
ber only 4 percent of the Nation’s col- 
leges and universities, they account for 
some 20 percent of the undergraduate 
students in the country and give 40 per- 
cent of all doctoral level degrees. 

These institutions are noted for the 
wide variety of their curriculums at all 
levels of study. They were pioneers in 
making basic and applied research an 
integral part of their university work. 
And through their extension programs 
they have disseminated knowledge of all 
kinds far beyond the limits of their cam- 
puses. 

It is especially noteworthy that these 
colleges place their emphasis on a stu- 
dent’s ability and will to learn rather 
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than on his family’s status or economic 
position. 

At a time when the Nation is facing 
the grave tests that now confront us, we 
are well served by having colleges and 
universities that are able to provide the 
education which we as a nation need, 
education which will allow our young 
people to meet and conquer the chal- 
lenges they will have to face. For this 
the Morrill Land-Grant Act and the in- 
stitutions that have grown up as a re- 
sult of it share responsibility with the 
other great educational institutions in 
this country. I join in the salute to the 
Land-Grant Act and to those colleges 
and universities which have come into 
existence under it. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT? 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kerra] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
parts IV and V of an important new 
series on the State Department and the 
influences that shape our foreign policy. 
Written by Everett S. Allen of the New 
Bedford Standard-Times, this eight-part 
report reveals many of the reasons why 
our cold war foreign policy is the target 
of increasing criticism from both Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. 

With foreign assistance legislation 
pending before Congress, I think every 
Member will want to read and carefully 
consider these articles. 

{From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, June 28, 1962] 


Wat's WRONG Wire THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT?—IV: ADA SEEN WORKING von 
SOCIALISM 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WASHINGTON. —The Americans for Demo- 

cratic Action is, basically, a group of left- 

Democrats who hope, either as senior 

or junior partner of a labor alliance, to 

capture the Democratic Party and bring 

about a system that would amount to na- 
tional socialism in America, 

The socialism of the third force which the 
ADA seeks to impose upon the United States 
and the rest of the free world is the over- 
whelming issue of the day. 

This is the conclusion of a study in depth 
of the ADA by the Republican Senate policy 
committee, which may be partial but may 
not be dismissed as either frivolous or 
inconsequential. 

The expression third force” refers to a 
liberal-labor coalition which is dissatisfied 
with both existing political parties and 
which seeks to capture and rebuild one of 
esa presumably on a strongly socialistic 

asis. 
SURROUND KENNEDY 

If this third-force thesis is accepted as 
reasonable, it warrants serious consideration, 
for although President Kennedy once said 
he had little in common with ADA'ers, they 
now surround him. Members or former 
members of ADA are in the Cabinet, the 
White House, and occupy at least 50 sig- 
nificant Federal posts. 
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The voice of this force is heard among 
Presidential consultants, in the Congress, in 
Africa, Vietnam, in Berlin, and in the State 
Department. It helps shape the course 
America is taking, wisely or otherwise, al- 
though most third-force champions never 
were elected to anything by anybody. 

How much influence ADA wields in Gov- 
ernment policy, including foreign aid and 
State Department thinking, is unmeasur- 
able, yet the suggestion is that it is dis- 
proportionate considering this organization 
is a lobbying agency with fewer than 50,000 
immediate adherents and a budget of less 
than $200,000 a year. Although ADA seems 
disappointed in degree with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, it appears to feel lukewarmly 
cordial about the general course, and has, 
after all, done well in achieving representa- 
tion and sympathy in high places. 

It is not sufficient to argue that the ADA 
now is led by tired, old men as columnist 
George Sokolsky once suggested, because 
some of them are not so old after all, and if 
they are tired, it does not prevent them 
from being very busy and often very talka- 
tive. 


IN IMPORTANT POSTS 


Consider then that the following are pres- 
ent and past ADA’ers: Theodore C. Sorenson, 
special aid, speechwriter and confidant of the 
President; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Special 
Presidential Assistant; and nearly one-third 
of the Cabinet, including Secretary of Wel- 
fare Ribicoff, Secretary of Labor Goldberg, 
and Secretary of Agriculture Freeman. 
There are many other ADA members in im- 
portant diplomatic posts such as J. Kenneth 
Galbraith, Ambassador to India, and Ches- 
ter Bowles, Special Presidential Adviser on 
Asia, Africa and Latin-America. 

ADA leaders have suggested if they have 
influence, it is simply the influence of ideas 
and the ability to support those ideas with 
articulate persuasion.” That's either in- 
accurate or an understatement, or both: An 
unknown number of times, an ADA’ers idea, 
whether supportable or not, affects U.S. for- 
eign relations because of the job held by the 
individual who expressed it. 

The following example will suffice: Last 
fall, at a news conference in New Delhi, Mr. 
Bowles commented that if India were at- 
tacked, help would be there the following 
morning from the United States. This is 
probably the first time the formulation of a 
military alliance ever was attempted at a 
press conference, but the pronouncement re- 
ceived big newspaper play and several hun- 
dred thousand Indians undoubtedly consider 
it an official American commitment. 

As far as is known, Mr. Bowles neglected 
to ask any great number of Americans, in 
or out of Congress, whether they agreed with 
him on this one. 


THE NATURE OF ADA 


What is the nature of the ADA, which 
lists such admittedly articulate spellbinders 
among its fellows? 

In 1955, when the AFL-CIO merged, ADA 
expressed hope it would spell the end of the 
political and economic philosophies “of the 
National Association of Manufacturers.” 

A year later, when Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, was ADA’s 
keynote speaker, the organization spoke 
glowingly of “America’s liberal-labor coali- 
tion.” 

Mr. Schlesinger, an ADA founder, in his 
book, “The Vital Center,” wrote 8 years ago, 
“Walter Reuther may well become in an- 
other decade the most powerful man in 
American politics.” 

Although in 1952, ADA national chairman, 
Francis Biddle, former U.S. Attorney General, 
said that to suggest the ADA is left wing is 
preposterous, the organization since has 
identified itself as the non-Communist left 
and, moreover, its avowed principles support 
this description. 
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ON RECORD 


In its 1950 policy statement, ADA stated, 
“We favor ample economic aid to Yugoslavia 
without political conditions.” Two para- 
graphs later, the statement added, “We 
unequivocably condemn the Fascist regime 
in Spain and oppose granting of any aid to 
Franco's government, economic, financial or 
military.” 

Both Tito and Franco are dictators; the 
former is Communist and has pledged his 
nation to stand with the Soviet Union in 
peace and war; the latter has made military 
bases in Spain available to the United States 
as a defense against communism. 

It also is noteworthy that in 1952, at pe 
ADA convention, a resolution 
belief in free and competitive Sn acpriaó 
was soundly beaten. 

It was the ADA, blessed and abetted by 
such persons as Mr. Bowles, G. Mennen 
“Soapy” Williams, now Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs and Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY (Democrat of Minnesota), 
former presidential aspirant—all influential 
in the present administration—which de- 
clared in 1955 that although Communist 
China is a totalitarian dictatorship imposing 
a regime of oppression on its own people and 
threatening world peace through its avowed 
expansionist aims, there would be inside the 
United Nations at least the opportunity of 
dealing with it more effectively. 


THEORY DIDN'T WORK 


It is interesting to conjecture why this 
theory didn’t work when the Soviet Union, 
a U.N. member, mauled the Hungarians with 
tanks. Almost 6 years have passed and no 
one has dealt effectively with this matter 
yet. 

There exists an interesting document indi- 
cating how the third force felt about the 
Soviet Union in the era of the New Deal, 
from which it acquired much of its philo- 
sophical heritage. 

Harry Hopkins, F.DR.’s alter ego and 
ardent supporter of Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
was and is a great ADA champion, had the 
following memorandum prepared. Play- 
wright Robert E. Sherwood, an ADA wheel- 
horse and personal friend of Hopkins, said 
it was an excellent statement of the latter's 
own views: 

1. In general, treat Russia as one of the 
three foremost powers in the world. 

2. Establish the general policy throughout 
all U.S. departments and agencies that Rus- 
sia must be considered as a real friend and 
must be treated accordingly and that per- 
sonnel must be assigned to Russian contacts 
who are loyal to this concept. 

8. Work to the general plan of assisting 
Russia to defeat Germany, of postponing 
a war between Japan and Russia until Ger- 
many is defeated. 

4. Offer Russia very substantial credits on 
easy terms to finance her postwar rehabili- 
tation and expansion. 

5. Agree to assist in every proper and 
friendly way to formulate a peace that will 
meet Russia's legitimate aspirations. 

This is a cogent expression of reasoning 
at least fallacious and at worst conspira- 
torial; because of it, not one of the high 
moral principles has been achieved for which 
World War II ostensibly was fought. 

Instead, since the end of the war, more 
than 700 million persons have been forced 
under the yoke of communism; add these 
to the 215 million in the USSR. and it 
totals approximately one-third of the world’s 
population. Russia meanwhile has been 
built up, principally with U.S. assistance, 
from a nation hardly able to defend its own 
frontiers, to a major military and industrial 
power which today poses the most serious 
threat to the world that ever confronted 
mankind. 

This has come about because New Dealers 
and the third-force thinkers who have suc- 
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ceeded them accept the notion that theo- 
retical economic communism, as distin- 
guished from the political and ideological 


communism of the Soviet Union, is blood 


brother to the hybrid socialism which moti- 
vated the New Deal. Policymakers of the New 
Deal never far removed philosophically from 
the ADA, believed that the economic com- 
munism which the Russians profess assumed 
precedence in the Soviet scheme of things 
over the ideological and political communism 
they actually practice, and that the two 
were divorcible, 


INFLUENCE IS STRONG 


Hence they reasoned—and there are those 
in and about Washington who still do—all 
that is needed is to convince Russia beyond 
doubt that America is working for the same 
economic ends. This can be accomplished, 
they will still tell you today, by finding some 
common ground on which Russia and the 
West can meet and compromise their differ- 
ences. 

Thomas K. Finletter, former Cabinet mem- 
ber under Truman and an ADA enthusiast, 
declared in 1955 that it is important to keep 
the spirit of the New Deal alive and vig- 
orous. There is evidence that this is being 
done. 

The ADA’s influence upon US. foreign 
policy is as unmistakable as it is unmeasur- 
able. This organization is the intellectual 
and political vanguard in the United States 
of the so-called third force which is looked 
upon as the wellspring of tomorrow’s brave 
new world. 

The third force has been operating with 
spectacular success both in this country and 
abroad since the end of World War II. In 
the political spectrum, its source lies be- 
tween truly representative government kept 
within legitimate bounds by constitutional 
limits and totalitarianism, which knows no 
bounds. 

The third force emerges as a synthesis of 
economic communism and constitutional 
republicanism, a compromise of the two sys- 
tems. The GOP Senate policy committee 
has termed it, “laundered communism mas- 
querading as the welfare state, or dynamic 
democracy.” 

The third force is being made increasingly 
palatable and politically respectable by the 
humanitarian semantics of the ADA coterie, 
which hopes to be the managers or ruling 
class of the socialistic system this force aims 
to produce. 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, June 29, 1962] 


WHAT'S Wronc WITH THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT?—V: PoLrcy Is TRACED TO ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


WASHINGTON. — Dean Rusk would not now 
be Secretary of State had he not been ac- 
ceptable to a private New York organization 
principally interested in U.S. relations with 
other countries. This is the considered 
opinion of a former member of the State De- 
partment who served under President Eisen- 
hower and still is called upon by the White 
House for advice in diplomatic affairs. 

“You have asked me,” said the longtime 
diplomat who has been an Ambassador to 
several countries, “how a Secretary of State 
is chosen, 

“Specifically, I suggest that Secretary of 
State Rusk was, among other factors, accept- 
able to the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc., located at 58 East 68th Street in New 
York. 

“Call it ‘the establishment’ or whatever 
you will, this organization makes U.S. for- 
eign policy. John Foster Dulles never made 
a move without checking McCloy (John J. 
McCloy, head of the council, and adviser to 
President Kennedy on disarmament) and 
the CFR. 
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AGAINST CHANGE? 


“FULBRIGHT (Senator FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas), was supposed to get Secre- 
tary of State, but Arkansas has racial prob- 
lems that could prove embarrassing. Rusk 
Was a safe compromise. Actually, filling the 
position is principally a matter of deter- 
mining that there will be no change in for- 
eign policy; there hasn’t been any since 
World War II, despite Acheson’s weak words 
or Dulles’ strong ones.” 

If you subscribe to this theory, and it is 
neither new nor dismissable, you may logi- 
cally incline toward the belief that the 
American two-party system either is dead or 
relegated to a minor role. 

A prominent New Jersey businessman, 
Harold P. Poeschel, general.agent of Bankers 
National Life Insurance Co., commented, 
“The rival political groups which are called 
Republicans and Democrats are rivals only 
for political power. In p „ Philosophy, 
and principle, they are identical. Both par- 
ties stand for international socialism and 
are controlled by international Socialists.” 

In defining this term, Poeschel, a Repub- 
lican conservative who has suggested pub- 
licly that both 1960 party conventions were 
“rigged,” added, “I am referring to the 
Rockefeller internationalist Council on 
Foreign Relations, generously financed by 
tax-exempt foundation money, which or- 
ganization appears to be coercing our leaders 
in Government to an unconstitutional sur- 
render of American sovereignty to world 
government under the United Nations.” 


Poeschel also declared the “same inter- 
nationalists would have been in control of 
our Government under a Nixon administra- 
tion as are under the present Kennedy ad- 
ministration, for Nixon now is listed as a 
meniber of the CFR.” 

In the present situation, the influence 
upon the Federal Government of CFR could 
be considerable. In addition to McCloy and 
Rusk, the following also are members: 
Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant Secretary of 
State; Chester Bowles, Special Presidential 
Adviser on Asia, Africa and Latin-America; 
Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. representative to 


the UN; 

L. Gilpatrick, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; Paul H. Nitze, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense; William McC. Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Federal Reserve System: 
Felix Frankfurter, Supreme Court Justice; 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, adviser to the Presi- 
dent, and Arthur H. Dean, also ‘a Presidential 
adviser. 

Certainly CFR has had an im- 
pact in the State Department in both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations and 
the character of this outlook might fairly 
be described as more Internationalist than 


Himself, during his entire term in office. In 
the time of Truman, his Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, was a member of the CFR. 

However modestly CFR may deny its in- 
fluence upon Government, and undoubtedly 
it would disclaim any except that stemming 
maturally from individual contributions of 
its distinguished membership, it is a force 
to be reckoned with in both business and 
politics. 

THEY'LL KILL ZOU 

Within the State Department, an invi- 
tation to a career diplomat to have tea and 
talk“ with the CFR members means ‘that 
he is being looked upon with favor where 
it counts. 

One US. diplomatic official received such 
an invitation and went to his friends, say- 
ing, “Shall I tell them the truth and cut my 
own throat?” 
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His friends, well schooled in such man- 
ners, replied, “That is where foreign policy 
is made. You criticize it and they'll kill 
you professionally.” 

The diplomat told the CFR bluntly what 
he thought was wrong with our foreign pol- 
icy, why our friends were falling away, and 
he concluded by saying that we had to “lead 
or be lost.” 

There was virtually no applause when he 
finished. No one thanked him officially for 
appearing or speaking. Within a matter 
of days, several of his scheduled speaking 
engagements, nationwide, were canceled, and 
Officials of two major American companies 
in which his family was financially inter- 
ested suggested that he stop talking in this 
frank manner in public because it could 
hurt his career. 


TAKEN SERIOUSLY 


Although liberal writer Richard Rovere 
has written with tongue in check, albeit 
profitably, upon “the establishment” in 
American politics, there are those who take 
seriously the major impact upon this Na- 
tion of an amorphous nucleus of like 
thought, essentially nonpartisan, repre- 
sented in influential places. 

The following is an example of what one 
student of “the establishment” termed its 
ability to “mobilize voluntarily to hit at the 
same time”: 

Last October 31, the National Foreign 
Trade Council held its 48th convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

Selected to deliver the opening speech to 
this audience was Robert C. 
Hill of Littleton, N.H., a businessman, mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire State Legislature 
and former U.S. Ambassador, with an out- 
standing record of public service and a 
strong following in the Latin American Re- 
publics, where he lived for years. 

Mr. Hill addressed 2,100 persons. In his 
address, he spoke objectively about the Al- 
lance for Progress program, but concluded 
that it would not work without free enter- 
prise. 

When he had finished speaking, the audi- 
ence gave him a standing ovation; it took 
him several minutes to shake hands with 
well-wishers who crowded about him. 


ONE SENTENCE 


In the New York Times of the following 
day, one sentence was employed to inform 


was delivered by George W. Ball, Under ‘Sec- 


tion trial balloon, called for broad tariff re- 
ductions and a sharp departure from pro- 
tectionism. 

A total.of 1,200 persons heard him. When 
he finished, there was only a spattering of 
applause and many of those who came up 
to him afterward did so to disagree sharply 
with what he had said. 

The New York Times led its front page 
with Ball's remarks, which, its writer sug- 
gested, indicated Kennedy had decided to 
push Tor liberal trade policies. 


PROPOSAL BY HERTER 


Under the same head on page 1, a second 
‘story announced a ‘proposal that the United 


was placed ‘before Congress ‘by 
Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State un- 
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under Truman. ‘Thus, by coincidence, a 
ranking Republican and Democrat of two 
administrations bolstered the theory that 
the free world should “expand its economic 
community,” tying this move in with the 
cold war at a time when it couldn't have 
been better for proponents of liberalized 
trade. 

The Times also devoted all of page 16 to 
the Herter-Clayton proposition and in the 
same edition, published an editorial—which 
certainly was right on top of the news— 
commenting, “We agree with the Herter- 
Clayton report, released yesterday in Wash- 
ington.” 

All of this was on November 2. 

F LIPPMANN ON SUBJECT 


Also on November 2, Columnist Walter 
Lippmann, who writes ordinarily only twice 
week, Tuesday and Thursday (it just so 
happened that November 2 was a Thursday), 
distributed to his subscriber newspapers 
nationwide a column devoted to approval 
of the freer trade philosophy and the Clay- 
ton-Herter statement in plus 
some commendatory remarks about what 
Mr, Ball had said. 

All of this was good timing, if arranged, 
and spectacular, if not. It was, of course, 
followed on November 8 by a speech in New 
York by Douglas Dillon, Treasury Secretary, 
in which he said we must revolutionize re- 
ciprocal trade laws, and by a Presidential 
press conference November 9, when Mr. Ken- 
nedy said the United States should reshape 
foreign trade policy. 

It was an effective kickoff for a ‘highly 
controversial subject that ts bound to have 
major effect, whatever happens, upon US. 
foreign policy. It would be interesting to 
know how many millions were reached 
within a matter of hours by this “bipartisan” 
recommendation that the United States 
should drop its tariffs if it wants to keep 
its friends. 


THE TRADE BILL AND TWO-PRICE 
COTTON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KORNEGAY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial 
from my hometown paper, the Greens- 
boro, N.C., Daily News, entitled “The 
Trade Bill and Two-Price Cotton,“ 
which appears to me to have consider- 
able relevancy and substance at the 
present moment. 

In this connection, I should like to 
refer to a discussion on the floor of the 
House on June 13, when my esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina IMr. ALEXANDER], under a spe- 
cial order, engaged in a very trenchant 
‘discussion of the problems of the textile 
industry and the status of the President’s 
textile program. I had the privilege of 
joining in this colloquy, as did several 
other Members of this body, and all of 
us took the occasion to concur with and 
K the gentleman from North 


of the House that the matter of two- 
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price cotton “is one of the most indefen- 
sible propositions in this country today.” 

During the discussion on June 13, ref- 
erence was made to point four of the 
President’s seven-point textile industry 
program, covering all fibers. At that 
time the long delay of the Tariff Com- 
mission in rendering a decision on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, endorsed by President Ken- 
nedy, that the Commission make an 
investigation immediately under section 
22 of the AAA to determine the desir- 
ability and feasibility of imposing an 
equalization fee on the cotton content 
of textile imports to offset the difference 
between United States and world prices 
of cotton was alluded to. A very strong 
and irrefutable case was made by Con- 
gressman ALEXANDER and other Members 
of this body for immediate action to 
remedy this completely indefensible 
price differential which has had such 
an adverse impact on our domestic cot- 
ton textile industry. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate for 
this body the chronology of events lead- 
ing up to the consideration by the Tariff 
Commission of this equalization fee on 
the cotton content of textile imports, but 
for purposes of emphasis, I should like 
to point out that on May 2, 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced his seven-point 
assistance program for the textile in- 
dustry. Six months later, on Novem- 
ber 13, 1961, the Secretary of Agriculture 
requested action under section 22, and 
8 days later President Kennedy endorsed 
the recommendation and requested the 
Tariff Commission to make an investi- 
gation and report, to be “completed as 
as soon as practicable.” Hearings were 
held before the Commission from Febru- 
ary 13 to February 23, 1962, during the 
course of which the Honorable Cart VIN- 
son, chairman of our House textile con- 
ference group, and the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM J. Bryan Dorn, secretary of the 
group, along with myself and many other 
Members of the House interested in fiber 
and textile matters, appeared before the 
Commission and made strong and cogent 
representations in favor of the imposi- 
tion of an equalization fee. On March 26, 
1962, final briefs were filed in the case. 
Now, at this point, we had almost come 
the full circle of 1 year since the an- 
nouncement of the President’s textile 
industry assistance program, lacking a 
little over 5 weeks. 

On June 13, 1962, when the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Congressman 
ALEXANDER, discussed the status of the 
textile program in the House, we had al- 
ready closed the full circle of the year, 
and still no decision was forthcoming 
from the Tariff Commission under the 
section 22 investigation. Now we have 
come another 30 days from the date of 
that colloquy on the floor, and still no 
word from the Tariff Commission. 

The editorial from the Greensboro 
Daily News for Sunday, July 1, 1962, 
points up this delay very graphically and 
places in proper perspective the urgency 
of action by the Commission in the con- 
text of the successful consideration in 
the House of the President’s trade ex- 
pansion bill. For this reason I wish to 
share this editorial comment with my 
colleagues and again to emphasize the 
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compelling necessity for remedial action 
under section 22 of the AAA in behalf 
of the preservation and welfare of our 
domestic cotton textile industry; and 
further to say that I feel that any ad- 
ditional delay by the Tariff Commission 
in issuing an order on this proposition 
appears to me to be not only indefensible 
but dangerously dilatory in view of what 
is at stake and in view of the manifold 
efforts which have been exerted to secure 
prompt and proper remedy. To those 
of us who have been intensely inter- 
ested in this matter, it is very discour- 
aging to contemplate and endure this 
inexplicable time lag between acknowl- 
edgment and recognition of the problem 
and application of proper remedies. 
Since coming to the Congress, I have 
been intensely interested in proper steps 
for the preservation of our textile in- 
dustry and the welfare of textile em- 
ployees, not only because my district has 
a heavy concentration of textile manu- 
factures but also because of my aware- 
ness of the vital worth of this industry 
to our national economy. As I said in 
my maiden speech on the floor of the 
House, on April 18, 1961, let us not by 
neglect and delay kill “the goose that 
laid the golden egg, which provided an 
omelet, metaphorically speaking, for 
every segment of our population involved 
in the operation of this farflung indus- 
try, which gives employment to millions 
of people.” In the popular parlance of 
Washington, with regard to this pending 
proposition before the Tariff Commis- 
sion— Let's Go.” 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
July 1, 1962] 

THE TRADE BILL AND TWO-PRICE COTTON 

Now that the House has passed President 
Kennedy’s trade bill, there is even less reason 
why the U.S. Tarif Commission should hold 
up on relieving the American textile industry 
of the ridiculous burden of two-price cotton. 

Foreign textile plants today can purchase 
American-grown cotton for $42.50 a bale less 
than American mills must pay for it. The 
U.S. Government's policy forced the American 
cotton textile industry to pay $383,600,000 
more for its raw cotton used in 1961 than 
the same cotton would have cost the indus- 
try’s oversea competitors. Even closer 
home, the added cost to North Carolina mills 
last year was $113,914,407. 

The reason for this monstrously unfair 
situation lies entangled in what appeared, 
at one time, to be a necessary subsidization 
of the price difference between U.S. and 
foreign cotton. But in the process the 
US. cotton manufacturing industry got 
kicked in the pants. And heaped on top of 
that, foreign textile manufacturers, using 
their cotton price advantage and cheap labor, 
began to flood the U.S. economy with cheap 
textile goods. 

More than a year ago President Kennedy, 
acknowledging the inequity, directed the 
Department of Agriculture to recommend 
action to eliminate or offset the cotton price 
advantage afforded foreign manufacturers. 
The Secretary of Agriculture recommended 
an import fee on the cotton content of im- 
ported textiles equal to the export subsidy 
on raw cotton. 

But somehow the U.S. Tariff Commission 
has never gotten around to issuing such an 
order, even though in such cases it usually 
acts promptly. This led some observers to 
believe that the Kennedy administration was 
holding up on the order until it got its trade 
revision bill through the Congress. 
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Now that bill is well on its way, and the 
U.S. Tariff Commission has no excuses. The 
inequity has been prolonged enough already, 
and even if there were no trade bill bargain- 
ing, the order is fair and ought to be issued. 


DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to the retirement on July 1 of this year 
of one of our distinguished commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service. 

This man is Dr. John D. Porterfield, 
Deputy Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, who is leaving after near- 
ly 23 years of outstanding service to this 
Nation. 

Born in Chicago, II., Dr. Porterfield is 
the fifth generation of physicians in the 
Porterfield family. He is a graduate of 
Campion Preparatory School, Prairie de 
Chien, Wis., of Notre Dame University, 
Rush Medical School of the University of 
Chicago, and Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 
He served his medical internship at the 
Public Health Service hospital in San 
Francisco. 

Dr. Porterfield was commissioned in 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service in September 1939. During his 
service career, he made a number of 
contributions to Public Health Service 
programs in mental health, hospital fa- 
cilities, venereal disease control, and re- 
search grants administration. 

In 1947, he was granted leave of ab- 
sence to become director of the Ohio 
Department of Health. He left that post 
in 1954 to become director of mental 
hygiene and correction. He was re- 
called to active duty in the Public Health 
Service in October 1956, as assistant to 
the Surgeon General for program 
planning, development, and evaluation, 
and promoted to the rank of Assistant 
Surgeon General on March 5, 1957. He 
became Deputy Surgeon General on Sep- 
tember 30 of the same year. 

A fellow of the American Medical 
Association and the American Public 
Health Association, Dr. Porterfield is 
past president of the American College 
of Preventive Medicine and a charter 
member of the American Board of Pre- 
ventive Medicine. For several years, he 
has been chairman of the executive board 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and has served as chairman of the 
association’s health officers’ section, of 
the mental health section, and of the 
editorial board. He was the associa- 
tion’s first representative on the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. 

Dr. Porterfield also is a consultant to 
the Committee on Medical Facilities of 
the American Medical Association's 
Council on Medical Services. In 
1956-57, he was president of the Middle 
States Public Health Association, and 
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has served as secretary and vice presi- 
dent of the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers. 

Dr. Porterfield, in his service career, 
has exhibited the scientific statesman- 
ship and leadership that typify our pub- 
lic health commissioned officers. His ac- 
complishments over the years have 
reflected in the finest way the achieve- 
ments of our Public Health Service. The 
American people may well be proud and 
grateful for the dedication and devotion 
this man has shown. 

Dr. Porterfield will begin a new career 
soon as statewide Coordinator of 
Health and Medical Affairs of the Uni- 
versity of California. As adviser to the 
president of the university he will be 
deeply involved in the development of 
proposed new medical schools, an ac- 
tivity to which I am confident he will 
make significant contributions. 

On behalf of the American people I 
would like to thank him for his splendid 
services and wish him every success in 
the future. 


DR. THEODORE J. BAUER 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House to 
the retirement on July 1 of this year of 
one of our distinguished commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service. 

This man is Dr. Theodore J. Bauer, 
Assistant Surgeon General and Chief of 
the Bureau of State Services, who is leav- 
ing after nearly 29 years of outstanding 
service to this Nation. a 

A leader in the field of public health 
administration, Dr. Bauer is widely 
known for his contributions in the area 
of communicable disease control, public 
health laboratory methods, and the de- 
velopment of new services and methods 
of care for the chronically ill and aged. 

In the latter field he played a leading 
role in the planning and research that 
led to the passage by Congress of the 
Community Health Services and Facili- 
ties Act of 1961, which gives special at- 
tention to the chronically ill and aged, 
and he directed the intensive efforts that 
have gone into implementing this new 
legislation during the past year. 

A native of Iowa City, Iowa, and a 
graduate of the University of Iowa Col- 
lege of Medicine, Dr. Bauer came to the 
Public Health Service in 1933. After 
service and training in several Public 
Health Service hospitals, he served for 
3 years as the venereal disease con- 
sultant for 11 Western States and Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

He was later the venereal disease con- 
trol officer of Kansas City, Mo., for a year, 
and then served 5 years as the wartime 
venereal disease control officer for the 
city of Chicago and the medical officer 
in charge of Chicago’s intensive treat- 
ment center for venereal disease. 
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In 1948 Dr. Bauer became Chief of the 
Service’s Venereal Disease Division in 
Washington, and 5 years later was made 
Chief of the Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter in Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Bauer received the Distinguished 
Achievement Award of the American 
Venereal Disease Association in 1953 for 
19 years of activity in this field. 

Previously he served as a member of 
the World Health Organization’s Expert 
Committee on Venereal Disease Infec- 
tions and Trepanematoses and on a spe- 
cial committee of the WHO on health 
laboratory methods. 

During his career, Dr. Bauer has been 
a special lecturer on venereal disease con- 
trol at the Georgetown University School 
of Medicine, associate professor of bac- 
teriology and immunology at Emory Uni- 
versity, and visiting faculty member at 
the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 

In addition to writing numerous pro- 
fessional articles and publications, Dr. 
Bauer has served as editor of the Journal 
of Venereal Disease Information and on 
the editorial board of the American Jour- 
nal of Syphilis, Gonorrhea, and Other 
Venereal Diseases. 

He has been a member of the govern- 
ing council of the American Public 
Health Association for the past 2 years, 
and chairman of the association’s evalu- 
ation and standards committee and a 
member of the technical development 
board. 

In 1956 Dr. Bauer was named as Assist- 
ant Surgeon General of the Service and 
returned to Washington as Deputy Chief 
of the Bureau of State Services. In 
1960 he was promoted to his present 
post, Chief of the Bureau. 

He is a diplomate of the American 
Board of Preventive Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health, a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians, a fellow of the 
American Public Health Association, a 
member of the executive board of the 
American Venereal Disease Association, 
and a member of the advisory board of 
the Institute of Agricultural Medicine 
of the University of Iowa. 

Dr. Baucr’s fame as an authority on 
the control of venereal disease is justly 
merited. Throughout his career he has 
served with distinction in many impor- 
tant posts where his experience and 
dedication have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the success and advancement 
of community and national programs in 
public health. The respect and esteem 
in which he is held by his scientific col- 
leagues and fellow workers in the health 
sciences are well known. 

I would like to hope that Dr. Bauer’s 
distinguished career is not really ended, 
because his professional skills and ad- 
ministrative experience are in great 
demand today. On behalf of the Ameri- 
can people I want to express our appre- 
ciation for his outstanding service and 
wish him every success in whatever new 
career he may follow. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVISION IN TAX 
TREATMENT OF DEPRECIATION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
morning the Secretary of the Treasury 
will announce an administrative revi- 
sion of the tax treatment of deprecia- 
tion. This announcement comes after 
an intensive review of the problem by 
the Treasury and Internal Revenue 
Service and it marks a significant 
change in depreciation procedures. 

As chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I feel that I should alert 
every Member of the House to the fact 
that there is intense interest in this 
entire matter. I am certain you will 
find that many of your constituents will 
be watching this new development very 
closely. For this reason, I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at this 
point, the new “Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice Revenue Procedure,” “Depreciation 
Guidelines and Rules,” and statements 
describing the procedure issued by the 
President, Secretary Dillon, and Com- 
missioner Caplin. 

I am advised that these new guide- 
lines will be published in U.S. Treasury 
Department Internal Revenue Service 
Publication No, 456, July 1962, which 
will be available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point certain extraneous 
material which will include the new 
“Internal Revenue Service Procedures,” 
“Depreciation Guidelines and Rules,” 
and statements describing the procedure 
issued by the President, Secretary Dil- 
lon, and Commissioner Caplin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT 

The Treasury has today completed its 
work on the first administrative moderniza- 
tion of Federal tax depreciation schedules 
and procedures in the 20 years since the 
present guidelines were issued. The new 
schedules, which will go into effect immedi- 
ately, will automatically permit more rapid 
and more realistic depreciation than is pres- 
ently taken on 70 to 80 percent of the ma- 
chinery and equipment now used by Ameri- 
can businessmen and farmers. The tax cut 
these changes will make possible—the net 
reduction in tax liabilities—will reach $114 
billion in the first year. 

Although the executive branch has long 
been authorized by statute to allow reason- 
able deductions for depreciation based on 
obsolescence as well as wear and tear, the 


Internal Revenue’s Bulletin F has never been 
changed since its publication in 1942, despite 
the vast and apparent changes in the rate 
at which modern machinery in a new age of 
technology can become obsolescent and re- 
quire replacement. As a result, American 
businessmen have been handicapped in their 
efforts to expand and modernize their plants, 
to lay aside funds for reinvestment and to 
compete with the efficient, modern plants 
of other industrial nations. 

The more realistic view of an asset's de- 
preciable life, as contained in today’s new 
guidelines, suggests schedules which average 
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(for manufacturing industry) 32 percent less 
than those which have been covered in Bul- 
letin F since 1942—and 21 percent less even 
than those currently in use by manufac- 
turers covered in the Treasury depreciation 
survey. 

In addition to these new schedules, the 
new rules issued today give our businessmen 
much greater freedom and flexibility in de- 
termining for themselves the rate at which 
their equipment is to be written off for tax 
purposes. Hereafter, that rate will not be 
questioned so long as it is consistent with 
actual practice in retiring and replacing ma- 
chines. By encouragng American business 
to replace its machinery more rapidly, we 
hope to make American products more cost- 
competitive, to step up our rate of recovery 
and growth and to provide expanded job op- 
portunities for all American workers. 

Business spokesmen who have long urged 
this step estimate that the stimulus to new 
investment will be far greater—perhaps as 
much as four times greater—than the $1.5 
billion made available. In any event, it is 
clear that at least an equal amount will go 
into new income-producing investment and 
eventually return to the Government in tax 
revenues most, if not all, of the initial costs. 

This is a permanent change in the light 
of technological advance. Until these long- 
standing and outmoded handicaps to mod- 
ernization were removed, it was difficult for 
American business to achieve its maximum 
productivity—and the highest possible pro- 
ductivity is urgently needed today to keep 
our costs and prices competitive with those 
of other nations, and to expand our economy 
fast enough to provide jobs for all who want 
them, 

This is only part of the solution. In ad- 
dition to modern and realistic depreciable 
lives, most major industrialized nations pro- 
vide a special tax incentive for investment. 
The investment credit contained in the 
pending tax bill is needed to put American 
producers on a comparable tax footing with 
their foreign competitors, to increase our 
share of both foreign and domestic mar- 
kets, and thus protect our balance of inter- 
national payments and gold reserves. 

The reform announced today has been car- 
ried out as quickly as possible, and goes as 
far as it is administratively possible to go 
to meet the investment needs of American 
business. I am hopeful that the Congress 
will do its part by enacting the investment 
credit, 
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STATEMENT BY HON. DouGnas DILLON, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY, ON THE ISSUANCE OF 
THE New “DEPRECIATION GUIDELINES AND 
RULES” 


The new guidelines and procedures for 
determining depreciation on machinery and 
equipment used by all American business 
constitute a fundamental reform in the tax 
treatment of depreciation that will provide 
a major stimulus to our continued economic 
growth. 

This reform culminates a year of intensive 
study and work on the part of the 
with cooperation and assistance every step 
of the way by the Internal Revenue Service, 
substantial help from other Government 
agencies, and advice from countless busi- 
their lawyers, engineers, and 
accountants. 

Successful completion of the job required 
us to examine the depreciation practices, 
present and prospective rates of economic 
obsolescence and the pace of technological 
change in American industry and in industry 
abroad. This enormous task has been com- 
pleted with the greatest possible speed. 

The reform we have achieved fully meets— 
while in no way exceeding—the require- 
ment of existing law that reasonable allow- 
ances be given for depreciation. 
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Depreciation has been a major problem of 
U.S. tax policy for decades. As a deduction 
used in determining the taxable income of a 
business, it directly affects the rate of re- 
covery of invested capital. For that reason, 
it plays a vital role in business investment 
decisions—a major factor in determining a 
nation’s rate of economic growth. Faster 
economic growth is essential if we are to re- 
duce unemployment and provide jobs for 
the millions of workers coming into the labor 
force. Equally important, the investment 
level is closely related to productivity, hence 
plays an important part in determining the 
competitive position of U.S. producers in 
world markets. We must be competitive if 
we are to reduce our balance of payments 
deficit and stem the drain on our gold stocks. 
Depreciation rates are, therefore, important 
not only to the welfare of business, but to 
the welfare of every American citizen. 

Our depreciation practices have not been 
realistic for a great many years. Based es- 
sentially on taxpayers’ past replacement 
practices, they have inadequately reflected 
the fast-moving pace of economic and tech- 
nological change. 

The new depreciation guidelines correct 
this fundamental flaw and the new rules for 
application of the guidelines recognize that 
economic obsolescence is a continuing factor 
in business life which our tax administra- 
tion must take fully into account. The rate 
of depreciation permitted under the rules 
will not be tied to past history—it is tied 
to concurrent adoption of replacement prac- 
tices consistent with the lives which are 
claimed for tax purposes, 

The guidelines will not be allowed to be- 
come outdated, as was the case for so long 
with Bulletin F, which the new guidelines 
replace. Our revision of depreciation guide- 
lines and rules recognizes that depreciation 
reform is not something that, once accom- 
plished, is valid for all time. It reflects an 
administrative policy dedicated to a con- 
tinuing review and up-dating of deprecia- 
tion standards and procedures to keep 
abreast of changing conditions and circum- 
stances. The experience under the new 
guideline lives, industry and asset classifi- 
cations, and administrative procedures, will 
be watched carefully with a view to possible 
corrections and improvements. Periodic re- 
examination and revision will be essential to 
maintain tax depreciation treatment which 
is in keeping with modern industrial prac- 
tices. 

This depreciation revision will bring mean- 
ingful and lasting benefits to all of Ameri- 
can business, agriculture, and mining. 

The new guideline lives average 32 percent 
shorter than those established in Bulletin 
F. More significantly, they are—as our 
Treasury depreciation survey showed—i15 
percent shorter than the lives in actual use 
by 1,100 large corporations which hold two- 
thirds of all the depreciable assets in manu- 
facturing. 

In actual practice, we anticipate that 
these same companies will be able to take 
faster depreciation than that provided in 
the new guidelines. As a result, the de- 
preciable lives they will actually use are 
expected to be 21 percent shorter than those 
in use now. 

More rapid depreciation than presently 
taken will be immediately allowed under the 
new guidelines on 70 to 80 percent of the 
assets in use by American business today. 

For all of our 12 million corporate and 
noncorporate businesses, we estimate that 
the potential increase in annual depreciation 
charges under the new guidelines will 
amount to 17 percent, or a total of $4.7 
billion, in the first year. Because some busi- 
nesses operate at a loss, and others may not 
choose to make immediate full use of the 
new guidelines, we estimate that the addi- 
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tional depreciation claimed on taxable re- 
turns in the first year will be $3.4 billion. 
In contrast, the increased annual deprecia- 
tion charges resulting from enactment of 
accelerated depreciation in 1954 had—after 
7 years—reached only $2.5 billion by last 


year. 

The $3.4 billion potential increase in de- 
preciation charges will mean a reduction in 
business tax liabilities, in the first year, of 
$1.5 billion. But this is a gross figure. A 
very substantial part, if not all, of this sum 
will be recouped promptly by the Govern- 
ment as higher depreciation charges increase 
the flow of cash to corporations and this 
money finds its way directly into new in- 
vestment, thus creating jobs and taxable in- 
come for business and individuals. 

The potential $4.7 billion in increased de- 
preciation charges for business is also inter- 
esting when viewed in another light— 
namely, the extent to which it closes the so- 
called “depreciation gap.” This “gap” was 
caused by the inflation of years past which 
meant that business had to replace its 
machinery and equipment at ever-rising 
cost, while the cash it retained through de- 
preciation was based on the cost of its out- 
worn assets. The gap is obviously hard to 
measure, but such important business organ- 
izations as the Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute have placed it at $5 to $8 
billion a year. 

Our new depreciation guidelines are not 
based on any estimate of the effects of in- 
flatlon on replacement costs—nor could they 
be under existing law, even if we thought 
such a policy desirable. But the fact is that 
our depreciation reform standing alone, goes 
much of the way toward closing the so-called 
depreciation gap. Coupled with the invest- 
ment credit, now pending before the Senate 
Finance Committee, the reform will close 
the gap entirely, because the depreciation 
equivalent of the credit is $2.9 billion. 

This is not, however, the only reason why 
enactment of the credit is essential. De- 
preciation reform, important as it is, will not 
put American business on a comparable foot- 
ing with its foreign competitors so far as 
tax treatment of investment is concerned. 

The percentage of first-year cost recovery 
on investment in the United States is now 
only a little more than 13 percent. Because 
of special tax incentives for new investment 
granted by our nine friendly major industrial 
competitor nations, the average first-year 
recovery in those countries is 29 percent— 
more than twice our current figure. With 
this new revision, our percentage will rise to 
16.7 percent—but still far short of equality. 
If, however, we couple the proposed 7-per- 
cent investment credit with the depreciation 
revision, this picture will change sharply. 
Our average percentage first-year cost re- 
covery would then climb to 30.7 percent— 
higher than the average of the nine other na- 
tions and above the actual cost recovery al- 
lowed in all but two, Japan and the United 
Kingdom. 

That is why we recommended the credit— 
because we believe it imperative to give 
American producers every legitimate assist- 
ance in meeting foreign competition. The 
administration has done its part with the 
completion of this depreciation reform. Fur- 
ther action must come from the Congress, 
and I hope that Congress will soon take 
favorable action on the investment credit. 
STATEMENT BY MORTIMER M. CAPLIN, COMMIS- 

MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, IN CON- 

NECTION WITH THE RELEASE OF NEW “Der- 

PRECIATION GUIDELINES AND RULES” 

The new depreciation guidelines and rules 
released today constitute one of the most 
significant revenue documents ever issued. 
For some time, technological improvements 
and other factors directly affecting the lives 
of many assets had created difficulties for 
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both taxpayers and tax agents in considering 
depreciation. 

The new guidelines give more liberal lives 
and meet the urgent need for an objective 
approach to depreciation, and should also 
eliminate many administrative problems. 
They have been designed to give taxpayers 
and tax agents a new concept consistent with 
our present law and regulations, and to 
translate into action our forward-looking 
objectives. 

Release of the new rules and guidelines on 
depreciation is the first step. The Internal 
Revenue Service is planning a series of train- 
ing programs to familiarize tax agents with 
this new tool for computing and testing de- 
preciation. At a later date it is expected 
that seminars will be held for representatives 
of industry in our regional and district of- 
fices. 

Our policy of encouraging voluntary com- 
pliance through reasonable administration 
of the tax laws requires the support and un- 
derstanding of both taxpayers and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The new deprecia- 
tion procedure, effective for income tax 
returns due to be filed on or after July 12, 
1962, is part of this approach and two-way 
cooperation will assure its success. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT PRESS RELEASE—DE- 

PRECIATION GUIDELINES AND RULES 


The Treasury today made public IRS Rev- 
enue Procedure 62-21, embodying a basic 
reform in the standards and procedures used 
for the determination of depreciation for tax 
purposes. 

The fundamental concept underlying the 
new procedure is that the depreciation 
claimed by a taxpayer will not be disturbed 
if there is an overall consistency between the 
depreciation schedule he uses and his actual 
practice in retiring and replacing his ma- 
chinery and equipment. Demonstration of 
this overall consistency will be based upon 
broad classes of assets. Guidelines are estab- 
lished for each of these classes—in all cases 
shorter than those previously suggested for 
the guideline class as a whole—to assist in 
the determination of appropriate depreciable 
lives. 

A central objective of the new procedure is 
to facilitate the adoption of depreciable lives 
even shorter than those set forth in the 
new guidelines—and shorter than those cur- 
rently in use, even where current usage is 
already below the guidelines—provided only 
that certain standards are met and that 
subsequent replacement practices are reason- 
ably consistent with the tax lives claimed. 

The procedure becomes effective immedi- 
ately and may be used in the preparation 
of any tax return due after the date of pub- 
lication. The new guideline lives and 
new administrative procedures are appli- 
cable to all depreciable property, including 
existing assets as well as new acquisitions. 

The procedure, while replacing the Bulletin 
“F” guidelines for depreciable lives, does not 
supersede existing rules, outstanding ar- 
rangements or established procedures for de- 
termining depreciation for any taxpayer who 
wishes to continue to use them. 


GUIDELINE LIVES BASED ON BROAD ASSET CLASSES 


The new, shorter guideline lives apply to 
about 75 broad classes of assets, rather than 
to explicitly detailed items of depreciable 
property. In most cases, a single industry 
guideline class will cover all the production 
machinery and equipment typically used in 
the industry. Certain assets in general use 
by all industries, such as automobiles and 
trucks and office machines and furniture, are 
covered by guideline classes which cut across 
industry lines. For most taxpayers, three 
or four guidelines will encompass all of their 
depreciable assets. 

The emphasis in this broad class approach 
is on achieving a reasonable overall result in 
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measuring depreciation rather than a need- 
less and labored item-by-item accuracy. 

Example: IRS’ Bulletin F, which the new 
guidelines supersede as a benchmark for the 
determination of appropriate depreciable 
lives, sets forth: 

For the hotel industry—18 separate speci- 
fied lives for equipment used in hotels, 


ranging from 6 years on blankets and spreads 


to 20 years for fire alarm and prevention 
equipment. Hotel equipment is now en- 
compassed in the guideline class for service 
industries, set at 10 years. 

For ice cream producers—111 item lives 
ranging from 4 years for ice cream cans to 25 
years for cast iron flavoring kettles. Equip- 
ment used by ice cream manufacturers is 
now covered in the guideline class for food 
products, at 12 years. 

For soap producers—201 item lives, rang- 
ing from 4 years for fat acid pumps to 30 
years for lathes used in making barrels. 
Soap manufacturers are now covered by the 
li-year guideline for all machinery and 
equipment used in the chemical and allied 
industries. 


THE OBJECTIVE RESERVE RATIO TEST 


In many situations under Revenue Pro- 
cedure 62-21, the use of an objective stand- 
ard for determining the appropriateness of 
the depreciation taken comes into play. 
This standard is the reserve ratio, which 
is computed by dividing the depreciation 
reserve for a particular class of assets by the 
original cost (or other basis) of these assets. 

The reserve ratio test measures the rela- 
tionship between tax lives and replacement 
practice on a comprehensive basis with the 
objective of achieving a reasonable overall 
result. 

Its use and its application to broad classes 
of assets will therefore end preoccupation 
with determination of specific item lives, 
which can burden both taxpayers and the 
Internal Revenue Service without neces- 
sarily achieving meaningful improvement in 
the fairness or realism of depreciation 
allowances. 

The reserve ratio test may be used by the 
taxpayer as a means of automatically justi- 
fying his right to follow the depreciation 
practices he is using. It will, however, be 
used only in conjunction with established 
standards as a basis for imposing longer 
lives than those the taxpayer considers ap- 
propriate. Where the reserve ratio test is 
not met, the taxpayer will always be allowed, 
as at present, to demonstrate the reason- 
ableness of the depreciation claimed on the 
basis of all the pertinent facts and circum- 
stances. 

The reserve ratio test embodied in 
Revenue Procedure 62-21 differs significantly 
from the rough rules of thumb which have 
in the past sometimes been used. The ap- 
propriate ratios set forth vary according to 
the method of depreciation employed, the 
depreciable lives used and the rate of growth 
of a taxpayer's assets. 

While the reserve ratio test is more care- 
fully designed than former tests based on 
the same general concept, it is, however, 
also more flexible. It takes into account 
the inevitable deviations from a theoretical 


The depreciation the taxpayer is presently 
taking, item by item, equals a weighted aver- 
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norm by providing a range within which the 
reserve ratio may vary without signaling a 
possible need for adjustment of tax lives. 

An important feature of the reserve ratio 
test is the latitude it allows taxpayers in 
the determination of their depreciable lives, 
provided they meet reasonable standards. 
The margin of tolerance contained in the 
reserve ratio table encompasses rates of 
replacement as much as 20 percent slower 
than the tax life used but only 10 percent 
faster. Thus the reserve ratio will more 
quickly indicate a taxpayer's right to faster 
depreciation writeoffs than the possibility 
that longer tax lives should be used. 

The reserve ratio test is computed as 
follows: 

1. The reserve ratio is determined by di- 
viding the depreciation reserve for a par- 
ticular class of assets by the original cost 
or other basis of these assets. 

2. The rate of growth of the guideline 
class is ascertained by first computing the 
ratio of assets in the class at the close of 
the current year to the assets in the class 
at the close of a base year’”—where possible, 
an entire replacement cycle earlier. The 
taxpayer can then read his rate of growth 
from the table provided in the procedure. 

3. The class life to be tested is then found. 

4. The taxpayer’s reserve ratio is then 
compared with the reserve ratio range 
selected from the reserve ratio table which 
is appropriate to the method of deprecia- 
tion being used for the assets in that class, 
the rate of growth in the class and the test 
life for that class. 

Example: Here is an example of how a 
taxpayer using straight line depreciation and 
a 10-year class life would compute—and find 
that he met—the reserve ratio test: 


Cost of assets in guideline class 
Depreciation reserve 
Reserve ratio therefore is (percent) 52 


Assets one replacement cycle earlier. $8, 200 
Ratio of present assets to base 

year \aseets._. 505 22 co cesaeaneees $1, 219 
Rate of growth (from growth 

table) (percent -2.----=-=222==> 2 
Test life used (years) 10 
Appropriate reserve ratio range 

(from reserve ratio table) (per- 

/ oe Poe ee 44-56 


NEW GUIDELINES IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
TO ALL TAXPAYERS 


Any taxpayer who wishes to use the new 
guideline lives—or a life longer than the 
guidelines—may do so initially as a matter 
of right and without question by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for a period of 3 
years. He may, if he wishes, shift to the 
use of the guideline classes and lives and 
depreciate all the assets in each class at a 
single rate, which in a majority of cases 
will be shorter than the rate he has been 
using. Or he may rearrange the individual 
lives used in his item accounts or his multi- 
ple-asset accounts, to reach an average equal 
to the guideline, 

Example: A taxpayer with three assets 
comprising a guideline class is presently 
depreciating them at straight line as follows: 


Depreciation Straight 
Cost (or Life used rate (percent | line depre- 

basis) per year) ciation 
taken 

834 percent $1, 000 

N 1.250 

6 percent 1.000 

7: 8 3.250 


age depreclable life for the three assets 
(842,000 divided by 83,250) of 12.8 years. 
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Suppose the guideline has been set at 10 
years. 
He may shift to the class approach and 
the guideline life immediately and without 
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challenge, thus taking an annual deprecia- 
tion deduction of $4,200. 

Or he may change his item lives to achieve 
a 10-year weighted average life. 
shift might be as follows: 


One such 


Depreciation | Straight 


Cost (or Life used rate (percent | line depre- 
basis) per year) ciation 
1215 percent... $1, 500 
12% percent... 1, 250 
To percent. 1. 428 
r aoe 2 A ee 4,178 


MOVEMENT TO GUIDELINE UNQUESTIONED 
FOR 3 YEARS 


Use of the guidelines, automatically al- 
lowed to all taxpayers at the outset, will 
continue to be accepted after the end of the 
3-year transitional period unless there are 
clear indications that the taxpayer's replace- 
ment practices do not conform with the 
depreciation claimed and are not even show- 
ing a trend in that direction. 

Taxpayers who have, in the past, been 
following replacement practices consistent 
with the tax lives previously used and who 
continue to follow practices consistent with 
the new lives claimed will ‘automatically 
meet the reserve ratio test. They will, there- 
fore, be allowed to continue indefinitely to 
use the tax lives at least as short as the 
guidelines. 

In those exceptional situations where the 
taxpayer’s depreciation reserve is initially 
above the appropriate reserve ratio range 
for the guideline life or rises above that 
range during the first 3 years, he will 
nevertheless be allowed to continue to use 
a life at least as short as the guideline for 
a 3-year transition period. 

The new lives may be questioned begin- 
ning in the fourth year only if the use of 
the reserve ratio test shows that the tax- 
payer is not, in fact, moving toward a re- 
placement practice consistent with the class 
life used for tax purposes. Movement 
toward a consistent retirement and replace- 
ment pattern will be considered to be dem- 
onstrated if the amount by which the 
taxpayer's reserve ratio exceeds the appro- 
priate range is lower than in any one of the 
3 preceding years. If a taxpayer with an 
initially excessive reserve meets this test 
in the fourth year and does so continuously 
each year thereafter, he will be permitted a 
period of years equal to the guideline life to 
reach the upper limit of the appropriate re- 
serve ratio range, For example, if a taxpayer 
is using a 12-year guideline life, he would 
be allowed a period of 12 years, beginning 
with the first year under Revenue Procedure 
62-21, to reduce his reserve ratio to within 
the range. 


USE OF LIVES SHORTER THAN GUIDELINES 
PERMITTED 

The guideline lives will not be treated as 
minimums, Shorter lives which have al- 
ready been established or which may in the 
future be justified as reflecting the tax- 
payer’s existing or intended replacement 
practices will be permitted. 

Revenue Procedure 62-21 will not disturb 
the continued use of below-guideline lives 
which a taxpayer has already demonstrated 
to be realistic. 

In addition, the procedure sets forth 
standards under which taxpayers, including 
those previously using lives below the guide- 
lines, may establish still shorter tax lives 
concurrent with the adoption of more pro- 
gressive replacement and modernization 
practices. 

A taxpayer who has previously used lives 
shorter than the guidelines will be per- 


mitted automatically to continue to use 
these shorter lives if— 

1. He has previously demonstrated his 
right to such shorter lives, or 

2. He has used these lives for at least 
one-half of a replacement cycle and his 
reserve ratio falls within the appropriate 
range. 

It is necessary that lives be in use for 
one-half a replacement cycle before the 
taxpayer’s reserve ratio may be used as auto- 
matic justification for below-guideline lives 
because the reserve ratio will not reliably 
indicate whether shorter lives are justified 
when the life used has only recently been 
adopted. 

A taxpayer who wishes to move for the 
first time to a below-guldeline life or to 
reduce further an already below-guideline 
life will be allowed to do so automatically 
if— 

1. His reserve ratio for the preceding tax- 
able year is below the lower limit of the ap- 
propriate reserve ratio range; and 

2. He has been using the life which he 
now wishes to reduce for at least one-half a 
full replacement cycle; and 

8. The new life to which he wishes to 
move is no lower than the life which can 
be justified by the use of an adjustment 
table which is provided as part of the new 
procedure. 

Example: A taxpayer has been using a 16- 
year class life, and has been using it for 
at least 8 years. Je can automatically shift 
to a shorter life in the following situation: 


Method of depreciation: Straight line 
Cost of assets in the guideline 


TTT a A FEE $10, 000 
Depreciation reserve $4, 200 
Reserve ratio therefore is (per- 

T 42 
Rate of growth (percent 2 
Life being tested (years) 16 
Appropriate reserve ratio range 

(from reserve ratio table) 

St non 43-55 
Life to which he may drop (from 

adjustment table) (years) 13.5 


Taxpayers who do not meet the prescribed 
tests for automatic use of lives shorter than 
those prescribed in the guidelines, regardiess 
of whether or not they have used them previ- 
ously, may in all cases demonstrate their 
entitlement to such shorter lives on the basis 
of all the relevant facts and circumstances. 

Relevant facts and circumstances include, 
but are not limited to, demonstration that: 

1. The taxpayer (if other than a regu- 
lated public utility) is using the same de- 
preciable life on his books as the one he 
is claiming for tax purposes. 

2. The taxpayer actually intends to follow 
a more rapid replacement practice. 

3. The taxpayer has previously followed 
replacement practices consistent with the 
depreciation allowances previously claimed. 

4. The taxpayer makes abnormally inten- 
sive use of his assets. 
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5. A number of the assets in a guideline 
class were not new when acquired by the 
taxpayer. 

6. The guildeline class contains, for the 
particular taxpayer, a disproportionate num- 
ber of relatively short-lived assets. 

7. Extraordinary obsolescence affects the 
particular taxpayer. 

The 3-year transition rule, which gives 
the taxpayer an interval of time following 
the effective date of Revenue Procedure 
62-21 to bring his replacement practices into 
conformity with his tax depreciation claimed, 
will apply to those who move below the 
guidelines as well as those who shift to a 
class life at or above the guidelines. 

Following expiration of the transition 
rule, the reserve ratio test will provide to 
all taxpayers a continual means of demon- 
strating that the tax lives being used corre- 
spond with replacement practices. 


AMOUNT OF UPWARD ADJUSTMENT SPECIFIED 


Where the depreciation claimed by the tax- 
payer proves to be significantly out of line 
and cannot be justified by the reserve ratio 
test or by a showing of facts and circum- 
stances, adjustments will be called for. 
Revenue Procedure 62-21 provides tables 
which will indicate how much adjustment 
is appropriate, but in no case will depre- 
ciable lives be lengthened beyond the short- 
est which can be justified by all the facts 
and circumstances. Penalty rates, which 
have in the past been used in an attempt 
to correct past errors over a short period 
of time, will no longer be imposed. Lives. 
will be lengthened merely to correspond with 
actual replacement practice. 

In most cases, the life for the guideline 
class will be lengthened in accordance with 
the table for adjustment of depreciable 
lives, which is part of Revenue Procedure 
62-21. 

Example: A taxpayer who has been using 
a 12-year class life and who is unable to 
demonstrate that the facts and circum- 
stances of his case justify use of that life 
would have the life lengthened in the fol- 
lowing situation: 

Double 
declining 

Method of depreciation: balance 
Cost of assets in guideline class. $10, 000 


Depreciation reserve for class.... $6,500 
Reserve ratio therefore is (per- 

0ODt) '.. Sanaa — 65 
Rate of growth (percent 4 
Life being tested (years) 12 
Appropriate reserve ratio range 

(from reserve ratio table) (per- 

Sent)... en ee 538-61 


Life to which he would be length- 
ened (from adjustment table) 
(JORIS) noose ee cunadades 15 


Any necessary lengthening of depreciable 
lives will be put into effect no earlier than 
the first year in which the reserve ratio test 
is not met and the life cannot be justified 
on the basis of the facts and circumstances, 
The lives will not be lengthened for any 
earlier taxable year. 


GUIDELINES NOT RETROACTIVE 


This procedure will be effective imme- 
diately but will not apply to depreciation 
allowances for taxable years for which re- 
turns were due to be filed before the date 
of publication of Revenue Procedure 62-21. 

Examination of the depreciation claimed 
for earlier taxable years will be made under 
previously established procedures. The new 
guideline lives set forth in the procedure 
will not be considered as evidence that these 
lives were the appropriate ones in previous 
years for a taxpayer who did not follow re- 
placement practices consistent with the 
guidelines. 

A taxpayer may, however, in certain cir- 
cumstances resort to the reserve ratio table 
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in this procedure 
replacement practice in past years supports 
the life claimed. 
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example of the means of 
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to demonstrate that his Example: A more complete and realistic line lives follows. It includes consideration 


of salvage value and the use of the double 


shifting present 
item depreciation accounts to the new guide- declining balance method of depreciation: 


Cost (or | - Life used 
basis) 


Machine A 


Method-of depreciation 


The depreciation this taxpayer is presently 
taking, item by item, equals a weighted 
average class life of 13% years ($36,000 di- 
vided by $2,700). 

Suppose the guideline for the class which 
these four assets comprise has been set at 
10 years. The total depreciation taken at 
the straight line rate, which is used for 
purposes of testing and comparison, cannot 


therefore exceed $3,600 (the 10-percent 
straight line depreciation rate times the 
total basis). 

This taxpayer has the following alterna- 
tives: 

He may subgroup the items in the class 
according to the method of depreciation 
used and change the lives to achieve a 10- 
year weighted average life. One such shift 
might be as follows: 


Straight line | Straight | Actual 
Basis less salvage | Life used depreciation | line de- | deprecia- 
rate pı tion 
tion taken 
Machines A and B... 13,000. 74 years ——.— cites $1, 820 $1, 820 
Machines C and D.. Basis, 21,000. 12 -| 84 percent. 7 2, 894 
T ES ß — | ee re 4,714 


Alternatively, this taxpayer may change his item lives to achieve a 10-year weighted 


average life. One shift might be as follows: 


Basis less salvage | Life used 


DEPRECIATION GUIDELINES AND RULES 


This volume presents new guidelines and 
rules for depreciation. 

The introduction provides the business ex- 
ecutive and others with a general view of the 
new procedure and the manner in which it 
is to be used. The new procedure, Revenue 
Procedure 62-21, consists of three parts. 

Part I contains the new “Guidelines for 
Depreciation,” which set forth the guide- 
line classes and lives. 

Parts II and III. intended basically for use 
by accountants and lawyers, include the ad- 
ministrative procedures, and illustrative re- 
serve ratio and adjustment of class life tables 
and detailed instructions for their use. 

Following part III a group of questions 
and answers is presented to answer some spe- 
cific inquiries which may arise. 

INTRODUCTION 
Revenue Procedure 62-21 provides basic re- 
forms in the guideline lives for depreciation 


and in the administration of depreciation 
for tax purposes, It sets forth simpler stand- 


ards and more objective rules which will fa- 


cilitate adoption of rapid equipment re- 
placement practices in keeping with current 
and prospective economic conditions. 

It will not, howeyer, supersede existing 
rules, outstanding arrangements, or estab- 
lished procedures for those who wish to con- 
tinue to use them. 

The procedure becomes effective immedi- 
ately and may be used in the preparation of 
any tax return due after the date of publi- 
cation. The new guideline lives and new 


Straight line | 8 


t| Actual 
depreciation | line de- 
rate precia- 


deprecia- 
tion 


administrative procedures are applicable to 
all depreciable property, including existing 
assets as well as new acquisitions, 

New guideline lives for machinery and 
equipment are set forth which, on the whole, 
average 30 to 40 percent shorter than those 
previously suggested for use by taxpayers. 
The new guidelines will automatically permit 
more rapid depreciation deductions than 
those presently taken on 70 to 80 percent of 
the machinery and equipment used by Amer- 
ican business. They will not disturb the 
depreciation taken on the remaining 20 to 30 
percent of business assets on which depreci- 
ation is now as fast as, or faster than, that 
provided in the new guidelines. 

A central objective of the new procedure 


is to facilitate the adoption of depreciable 


lives even shorter than those set forth in the 
guidelines, or shorter than those currently in 
use, provided only that certain standards are 
met and that subsequent replacement prac- 
tices are reasonably consistent with the tax 
lives claimed. 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Guideline lives based on broad asset classes 

The new, shorter guideline lives apply to 
about 75 broad classes of assets, rather than 
to explicitly detailed items of depreciable 
property. In most cases, a single industry 
guideline class will cover all the production 
machinery ‘and equipment typically used in 
the industry. Certain assets in general use 
by all industries are covered by guideline 
classes which cut across industry lines. For 


most taxpayers, three or four guidelines will 
encompass all of their depreciable assets. 

The emphasis in this broad class approach 
is on achieving a reasonable overall result in 
measuring depreciation rather than a need- 
less and labored item-by-item accuracy. 
New guidelines immediately available to all 

taxpayers 

Any taxpayer who wishes to use the new 
guideline lives, or a life longer than the 
guidelines, may do so initially as a matter of 
right and without question by the Internal 
Revenue Service for a period of 3 years. Use 
of guidelines will continue to be accepted 
thereafter unless there are clear indications 
that the taxpayer’s replacement practices do 
not conform with the depreciation claimed 
and are not even showing a trend in that 
direction. 


Use of lives shorter than guidelines permitied 


The guideline lives will not be treated as 
minimums. Shorter lives which have al- 
ready been established or which may in the 
future be justified as reflecting the taxpayer's 
existing or intended replacement practices 
will be permitted. 

Thus the new procedure will not disturb 
the continued use of below-guideline lives 
which a taxpayer has already demonstrated 
to be realistic. 

Moreover, the procedure sets forth stand- 
ards under which taxpayers, including those 
previously using lives below the guidelines, 
may establish still shorter tax lives concur- 
rent with the adoption of more progressive 
replacement and modernization practices. 

Objective standards applied 

An objective standard, the reserve ratio, 
is provided, which a taxpayer may use, in 
addition to existing standards and proce- 
dures, to justify his use of a below-guideline 
life or his right to shift to even more rapid 
depreciation schedules, The reserve ratio 
also gives the taxpayer a continual means of 
demonstrating that the tax lives he is using 
correspond with his subsequent replacement 
pattern. 

Reserve ratio test not exclusive 

The reserve ratio test may be used by the 
taxpayer as a means of automatically justi- 
fying his right to follow whatever deprecia- 
tion practices he is using. It will, however, 
be used only in conjunction with established 
standards as a basis for imposing longer 
lives than those the taxpayer considers ap- 
propriate. Where the reserve ratio test is 
not met, the taxpayer will always be al- 
lowed, as at present, to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of the depreciation claimed 
on the basis of all the pertinent facts and 
circumstances, 


Reserve ratio test an overall measure 


The reserve ratio test measures the rela- 
tionship between tax lives and replacement 
experience on a comprehensive basis with the 


objective of achieving a reasonable overall 


result. 5 

Its use will therefore put an end to the 
preoccupation with determination of spe- 
cific Item lives, which can burden both tax- 
payers and the Internal Revenue Service 
without necessarily achieving meaningful im- 
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provement in the fairness or realism of 
depreciation allowances, 

The reserve ratio test embodied in this 
procedure differs significantly from the 
rough rules of thumb which have in the 
past sometimes been used. The appropriate 
ratios set forth vary according to the method 
of depreciation employed, the depreciable 
lives used and the rate of growth of a tax- 
payer’s assets. 

While the test is more carefully designed 
than former tests, it is, however, also more 
fiexible. It takes into account the inevitable 
deviations from a theoretical norm by pro- 
viding a range within which the reserve ratio 
may vary without signalling a possible need 
for adjustment of tax lives. 

An important feature of the reserve ratio 
test is the latitude it allows taxpayers in the 
determination of their depreciable lives, pro- 
vided they meet reasonable standards. The 
margin of tolerance contained in the reserve 
ratio tables encompasses rates of replacement 
as much as 20 percent slower than the tax 
life used but only 10 percent faster. Thus 
the reserve ratio test will more quickly indi- 
cate the taxpayer’s right to faster deprecia- 
tion writeoffs than the possibility that longer 
tax lives should be used. 


Rules for new businesses and other special 
situations 


New businesses will initially have no re- 
serves against their assets, and it is therefore 
unlikely that they will have high reserve 
ratios during the first replacement cycle. As 
a consequence, new businesses will generally 
be permitted to use the guideline lives 
throughout the first replacement cycle. 
Thereafter, like any other business, they will 
be permitted to continue use of the guide- 
lines, so long as replacement practice is con- 
sistent with the lives used. 

Justification for use of below-guideline 

lives by new businesses will rest upon a 
showing of all the relevant facts and circum- 
stances; and use of such below-guideline 
lives, once justified, will likewise generally 
be permitted throughout one complete re- 
placement cycle. The below-guideline life 
also may continue to be used by a new busi- 
ness, like any other, after the end of the 
first replacement cycle, so long as replace- 
ment practice is consistent with the tax 
lives used. 
In situations where the reserve ratio of a 
new business goes above the appropriate 
range, the taxpayer may justify the lives he 
is using on the basis of all the relevant 
facts and circumstances. 

These same rules also apply to newly es- 
tablished guideline classes of older busi- 
nesses, 

Since the depreciation reserve of a new 
business or new guideline class is initially 
zero and will, therefore, remain relatively 
low for a period of years, existence of a low 
reserve ratio in a new business or new guide- 
line class cannot be used, during the first 
replacement cycle, as automatic justifica- 
tion for movement to a life shorter than the 
one currently used. 

Other situations in which the reserve 
ratio may not be a meaningful test in- 
clude cases where it fluctuates widely be- 
cause the guideline class contains relative- 
ly few assets which are retired at irregular 
intervals. In these situations, a low re- 
serve may not be used to justify a shorter 
life and a high reserve may not necessarily 
indicate that replacement practices are in- 
consistent with the lives used. Examination 
of all the facts and circumstances is then 
called for. 

Penalty rates will not be imposed 

Where the taxpayer’s replacement prac- 
tice proves to be substantially out of line 
with the depreciation claimed, adjustments 
will be called for. The procedure provides 
tables which will indicate how much ad- 
justment is appropriate. The lives will be 
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lengthened to correspond to the actual re- 
placement practice of that business. Penal- 
ty rates which have in the past been used 
in an attempt to correct past errors over a 
brief span of time will mo longer be im- 
posed. 

Use of new guideline classes not mandatory 


While conversion of taxpayer depreciation 
accounts to the new guideline classes will 
facilitate administration of depreciaton, 
taxpayers will not be required to change 
their bookkeeping systems in order to use 
the new procedure. A taxpayer who chooses 
to retain item accounts but who also wishes 
to use the new procedure will be required 
merely to identify those items according to 
the guideline classes. Those who wish to 
use the new procedure but also to retain 
multiple asset accounts which do not corre- 
spond to the guideline classes will need to 
furnish IRS with sufficient information to 
permit comparison of the lives used with 
those set forth in the guideline classes. 

A taxpayer may, if he desires, simply 
choose to have his depreciation claims ex- 
amined under the procedures used in the 
past. 

The administrative revision of deprecia- 
tion guidelines and practices contained in 
this procedure is based on a recognition 
that depreciation reform is not something 
which can be accomplished once and for all 
time. It refiects an administrative policy 
dedicated to a continuing review and up- 
dating of depreciation standards and proce- 
dures to keep abreast of changing condi- 
tions and circumstances. 


RULES FOR APPLICATION 


The fundamental concept underlying the 
new procedure is that the depreciation 
claimed will not be disturbed if the taxpay- 
er's retirement and replacement practices 
are consistent with the life used. 

The reserve ratio test provides a technique 
for establishing the consistency between the 
tax life used and the subsequent retirement 
and replacement policy of the taxpayer. 

Taxpayers who wish to use the new guide- 
line lives or any life longer than the guide- 
lines may do so without challenge for the 
first 3 years under this procedure. 

Taxpayers who have, in the past, been fol- 
lowing replacement practices consistent with 
the tax lives previously used and who con- 
tinue to follow practices consistent with the 
new lives claimed will automatically meet 
the reserve ratio test. They will, therefore, 
be allowed to continue indefinitely to use 
tax lives at least as short as the guidelines. 

In those exceptional situations where the 
taxpayer’s depreciation reserve is initially 
above the appropriate range for the guide- 
line life or rises above that range during the 
first 3 years, he will, nevertheless, be allowed 
to continue to use a life at least as short as 
the guideline for a 3-year transition period. 

The new lives may be questioned begin- 
ning in the fourth year only if the use of the 
objective reserve ratio test shows that he is 
not, in fact, moving toward a replacement 
practice consistent with the tax life used. 
Movement toward a consistent retirement 
and replacement pattern will be considered 
to be demonstrated if the amount by which 
the taxpayer’s reserve ratio exceeds the ap- 
propriate range is lower than in any one of 
the 3 preceding years. If a taxpayer with an 
initially excessive reserve meets this test in 
the fourth year and does so continuously 
each year thereafter, he will be permitted a 
period of years equal to the guideline life to 
reach the upper limit of the appropriate re- 
serve ratio range. For example, if a tax- 
payer is using a 12-year guideline life, he 
would be allowed a period of 12 years, begin- 
ning with the first year under this procedure, 
to reduce his reserve ratio to within the 
range. 

A taxpayer who has previously used lives 
shorter than the guidelines will be permitted 
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automatically to continue to use these short- 
er lives if: 

He has previously demonstrated his right 
to such shorter lives, or 

He has used these lives for at least one- 
half of a replacement cycle, and his reserve 
ratio falls within the appropriate range. 

It is necessary that lives be in use for 
one-half a replacement cycle before the 
reserve ratio test may be used as automatic 
justification for below-guideline lives be- 
cause this test may not reliably indicate 
whether shorter lives are justified when the 
life used has only recently been adopted. 

The same transition and reserve ratio 
rules which apply to the taxpayer using the 
guideline lives will also apply thereafter to 
the taxpayer who justifies shorter than 
guideline lives on the basis of prior usage. 

A taxpayer who wishes to move for the 
first time to a below-guideline life or to re- 
duce further an already below-guideline life 
will be allowed to do so automatically if: 

His reserve ratio for the preceding taxable 
year is below the lower limit of the appro- 
priate reserve ratio range; 

He has been using the life which he now 
wishes to reduce for at least one-half a full 
replacement cycle; and 

The new life to which he wishes to move 
is no lower than the life which can be justi- 
fied by the use of an adjustment which is 
provided as part of the new procedure. 

The transition and reserve ratio rules ap- 
plicable in other situations are similarly 
available thereafter to the taxpayer who 
moves for the first time to a below-guide- 
line life or reduces an already below-guide- 
line life. 

Taxpayers who do no* meet the prescribed 
tests for automatic use of lives shorter than 
those prescribed in the guidelines regardless 
of whether or not they have used them 
previously, may in all cases demonstrate 
their entitlement to such shorter lives on 
the basis of all the relevant facts and 
circumstances. 

Relevant facts and circumstances in- 
clude, but are not limited to, demonstration 
that: 

The taxpayer (if other than a regulated 
public utility) is using the same depreciable 
life on his books as the one he is claiming 
for tax purposes. 

The taxpayer actually intends to follow 
a more rapid replacement practice. 

The taxpayer has previously followed re- 
placement practices consistent with the de- 
preciation allowances previously claimed. 

The taxpayer makes abnormally intensive 
use of his assets. 

A number of the assets in a guideline class 
were not new when acquired by the tax- 
payer. 

The guideline class contains, for the par- 
ticular taxpayer, a disproportionate number 
of relatively short-lived assets, 

Extraordinary obsolescence affects the par- 
ticular taxpayer. 

Taxpayers will not be required to disturb 
their present depreciation accounts to 
qualify for the new guidelines and if they 
so desire may continue their present methods 
of justifying their depreciation deduction 
without regard to this procedure. 

The comparison of the lives used by the 
taxpayer with the guideline lives will be 
facilitated if the taxpayer’s depreciation ac- 
counts correspond to the guideline classes. 
Any taxpayer who is depreciating his assets 
in item accounts, or in multiple-asset ac- 
counts which do not correspond to the guide- 
line classes, may therefore wish to regroup 
his assets for tax purposes in accounts cor- 
responding to the guideline classes. How- 
ever, he is not required to do so. 

Even if a taxpayer does not regroup his 
assets in depreciation accounts correspond- 
ing to the guideline classes, he may qualify 
for the benefits of the new procedure by 
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merely regrouping his assets annually for 
purposes of applying these rules. 

In any event, the taxpayer will always 
have the option of having his depreciation 
allowances examined under presently estab- 
lished practices, in the light of all the facts 
and circumstances, without regard to this 
new procedure. 

The reserve ratio test, which provides an 
objective basis for comparing the tax lives 
used and replacement practice, is computed 
as follows: 

The reserve ratio is determined by dividing 
the depreciation reserve for a particular 
class of assets by the original cost or other 
basis of these assets. 

The rate of growth of the guideline class 
is generally ascertained by first computing 
the ratio of assets in the class at the close 
of the current year to the assets in the 
class one replacement cycle earlier. The 
taxpayer can then read his rate of growth 
from the table provided in this procedure. 

The appropriate “test life” is then found. 
This is: 


The guideline life—if he uses a life equal 
to or longer than the guideline. 

The life previously justified—where the 
taxpayer uses a below-guideline life which 
is equal to or longer than the life previously 
Justified. 

The life used in the preceding year—where 
the taxpayer wishes to establish a below- 
guideline life shorter than he has previously 
used. 

‘The life used in the current year—where 
the taxpayer wishes to justify use of the 
life he has been using for half a cycle. 

The life to which he has been lengthened— 
in all cases where an upward adjustment 
has been made. 

The reserve ratio is then compared with 
the reserve ratio range selected from the re- 
serve ratio table which is appropriate to 
the method of depreciation being used for 
the assets in that class, the rate of growth in 
the class and the test life for that class. 

Upward adjustment in depreciable lives, 
where necessary, will be made in accordance 
with specified rules. 

Where a depreciable life used by a tax- 
payer cannot be justified under any of the 
standards provided in this procedure, in- 
cluding the reserve ratio test and use of all 
pertinent facts and circumstances, the life 
will be lengthened in accordance with def- 
inite rules. However, the life will in no 
case be lengthened beyond the shortest life 
which can be justified by all the facts and 
circumstances. ‘The adjusted life will be 
designed to reflect the taxpayer's current re- 
placement practice for that class. Penalty 
rates will not be imposed to compensate for 
excess depreciation taken in the past. 

The class life will be lengthened in ac- 
cordance with the adjustment table provided 
with this procedure, and may be read direct- 
ly from that table, where the life being 
lengthened is equal to or longer than the 
guideline or.in other situations where the 
reserve ratio ‘test is an appropriate measure 
of the conformity between depreciable life 
and replacement practice. 

The class life will be lengthened to the 
shortest life previously justified, or to the 
guideline Mfe if no shorter life has been pre- 
viously justified, in cases where a below- 
guideline life was used and the reserve ratio 
test is inappropriate. In the unusual case 
where a below-guideline life has been ad- 
justed but the taxpayer still fails to meet 
the reserve ratio test, even after adjustment, 
further adjustment may be made in accord- 
ance with the adjustment table. 

Necessary lengthening of depreciable lives 
will be effective beginning only with the year 
in which the reserve ratio test is not met 
and the life cannot be justified on the basis 
of the facts and circumstances. The lives 
will not be lengthened for any earlier tax- 
able year. 
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This procedure will be effective immedi- 
ately but will not apply to depreciation al- 
lowances for taxable years for which returns 
were due to be filed before the date of pub- 
lication of the procedure. 

Examination of the depreciation claimed 
for earlier taxable years will be made under 
previously established practices. The new 
guideline lives set forth in this procedure 
will not be considered as evidence that these 
lives were the appropriate ones in previous 
years for a taxpayer who did not follow re- 
placement practices consistent with the 
guidelines. 

A taxpayer may, however, in certain cir- 
cumstances resort to the reserve ratio table 
in this procedure to demonstrate that his 
replacement practice in past years supports 
the life claimed. 

The new procedure, overall, will provide 
more realistic and more uniform treatment 
of depreciation. It will protect taxpayers 
from frequent adjustments in depreciation 
rates and will minimize needless controversy 
over the timing of the recovery of the cost 
of investment. 

The experience under the new guideline 
lives, industry and asset classifications and 
administrative procedures will be watched 
carefully with a view to possible corrections 
and improvements. Periodic reexamination 
and revision will be essential to maintain tax 
depreciation treatment which is in keeping 
with modern industrial practices. 
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PART I. GUIDELINES FOR DEPRECIATION 


Group 1. Guidelines for depreciable assets 
used by business in general 

Years 
1. Office furniture, fixtures, machines, 

and equſpment ( 10 
Includes furniture and fixtures 
which are not a structural compo- 
nent of the bullding and machines 
and equipment used in the prepara- 
tion of papers or data. Includes 
such assets as desks; files; safes; 


2. Transportation equipment: Includes 
the following types of transporta- 
tion equipment: 

(a) Aircraft (airframes and en- 
gines, except aircraft of air 
companies) 

(b) Automobiles, including taxis- 
A 


D e 
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Years 
2. Transportation equipment: Includes 
the following types of transporta- 
tion equipment—Continued 
(e) Railroad cars (except cars of 
railroad companies) 15 
(t) Tractor units 
road 


similar water transporta- 


3. Land improvements 20 

Includes land improvements such 
as paved surfaces, sidewalks, canals, 
waterways, drainage facilities and 
sewers, wharves, bridges, all fences 
except farm fences, landscaping, 
shrubbery, and similar improve- 
ments. Includes agricultural land 
improvements not classified as soil 
and water conservation expendi- 
tures under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

Excludes land improvements 
which are the major asset of a busi- 
ness, such as cemeteries or golf 
courses. The depreciable life of 
such land improvements shall be 
determined according to the par- 
ticular facts and circumstances. 

Excludes land improvements of 
electric, gas, steam, and water utili- 
ties; telephone and telegraph com- 
panies; and pipeline, water, and rail 
carriers. (These improvements are 
covered under group 4.) 

4. Buildings: 

Includes the structural shell of 
the building and all integral parts 
thereof. Includes equipment which 
services normal heating, plumbing, 
air conditioning, fire prevention and 
power requirements, and equipment 
such as elevators and escalators. 

Excludes special-purpose struc- 
tures which are an integral part of 
the production process and which, 
under normal practice, are replaced 
‘contemporaneously with the equip- 
ment which they house, support, or 
serve, Nonindustrial and general- 
purpose industrial buildings, such 
as warehouses, storage facilities, 
general factory buildings, and com- 
mercial buildings, are not special- 
purpose structures. Special-pur- 
pose structures shall be classified 
with the equipment which ‘they 
house, support, or serve, and their 
depreciable lives determined by ref- 
erence to the appropriate guide- 
lines for the particular industries. 


Type of buildings Years 
Apartments 40 
. Ee ee 7) 
Denne. —ꝛ̃2 EO 
Feta. ! E 
Ga. 46 

60 
40 
50 
45 
45 
50 
40 
60 


Group 2. Guidelines for nonmanufacturing 
activities, excluding transportation, com- 
munications, and public utilities 
In general, a single guideline class is spec- 

ified for each industry included in this 

group. This single guideline class includes 
all depreciable property that is not covered 
by another guideline class. Thus, a single 
industry guideline class includes production 
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machinery and equipment; special jigs, dies, 
molds, and similar equipment; powerplant 
machinery and equipment; special equip- 
ment; and special-purpose structures (as de- 
fined in guidéline class 4 under group 1). 
Where more than one guideline class is 
specified for a particular industry, each 
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Years 


4. Logging and sawmilling—Continued 


Includes the cutting of timber 
and the sawing of dimensional 
stock from logs—Continued 

(c) Portable saw mis 

Includes sawmills char- 


guideline class covers that portion of the 
total depreciable property appropriate to the 
class. 


3. 


Includes commercial farms and 
ranches, agricultural and horticul- 
tural services and forestry enter- 
prises. Excludes logging and saw- 
milling. 

(a) Machinery and equipment 

Includes machinery and 
equipment used in the pro- 
duction of crops and live- 
stock and in the onfarm 
p of feeds. In- 
cludes fences, but excludes 
other land improvements. 

(b) Animals: 

— breeding or dairy.. 
Horses, breeding or work 


Hogs, breeding —— 
Sheep and goats, breeding- 

Depreciable lives of ani- 
mals not included in these 
guideline classes, such as 
race horses and fur-bear- 


producing nuts, fruits, and 
citrus crops. 

Due consideration shall 
be given in each producing 
region to the geographic, 
climatic, economic, 
and other factors which de- 
termine depreciable life. 


(a) General contract construc- 
—: — ees ee 
Excludes assets used only 

in marine contract con- 
struction. 

(b) Marine contract construc; 

be ee — 

Includes assets used only 
in marine contract con- 
struction. 


Includes the commercial catching 
or taking of fish and other aquatic 
animals and plants. 

Due consideration shall be given 
in each segment of the industry and 
in each geographical location ‘to the 
relevant economic, climatic, and 
other factors which determine de- 


preciable life. 


4. Logging and sawmilling: 
Includes 


the cutting of timber 

and ‘the sawing of dimensional 
stock from logs. 

(a) Logging 

Includes logging ma- 

chinery and equipment and 

roadibullding equipment 

used by Jogging and saw- 

mill operators on their own 


account, 
(0) Bawmilfis____-_.-.___-....-. 
Includes permanent or 
well-established 1 
CVITI——832 


The guideline classes in this group exclude 
depreciable assets covered under group 1. 


1. Agriculture: Years 


10 


10 


25 


12 


10 


acterized by temporary 
foundations, and a lack or 
minimum amount of lum- 
ber-handling, drying, and 
residue-disposal equipment 
and facilities. 

rr 4. REIS SIRE Smtr bene 10 

Includes the mining and quarry- 
ing of metallic and nonmetallic 
minerals and the milling, beneficia- 
tion and other primary preparation 
of such materials. 

Excludes the extraction and re- 
fining of petroleum and natural gas 
and the smelting and refining of 
other minerals. 

6. Recreation and amusement 10 

Includes recreation, entertain- 
ment and amusement establish- 
ments, such as bowling alleys, bil- 
liard and pool establishments, 
theaters, concert halls, and amuse- 
ment parks. 

Excludes facilities which consist 
primarily of specialized land im- 
provements or structures, such as 
golf courses, swimming pools, ten- 
nis courts, sports stadiums and race 
tracks. The depreciable life of 
such facilities shall be determined 


7. Services BER Oa 10 
Includes the providing of per- 
sonal services such as those offered 
by hotels and motels, laundry and 
dry cleaning establishments, beauty 
and barber shops, photographic 
studios and Includes 
the providing of professional serv- 
ices such as those offered by doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, accountants, ar- 
chitects, engineers, and veterinari- 
ans. Includes the providing of re- 
‘pair and maintenance services. 
8. Wholesale and retail trade 10 
Includes purchasing, sélling and 
brokerage activities at both the 
wholesale and retail levél and re- 
lated assembling, sorting and grad- 
img of goods. 
Group 3. Guidelines for manufacturing 
In general, a single guideline class is spec- 
ified for each manufacturing industry. 
This single guideline class includes all de- 
preciable property that is not covered by an- 
other guideline class. Thus, a single industry 
guideline class includes production ma- 
chinery and equipment; special jigs, dies, 
molds, and similar equipment; powerplant 
machinery and equipment; special equip- 
ment; and ‘special-purpose structures (as de- 
fined in guideline class 4 under group 1) 
Where more than one guideline class is 
specified for a Particular industry, each 
guideline class covers that jon of the 
total depreciable property appropriate to the 
class. 
The guideline classes in this group exclude 
depreciable assets covered wnder group 1. 


Years 

1. Aerospace industry 

Includes the manufacture of air- 

craft, spacecraft, rockets, missiles, 
and component parts. 

2. arren and fabricated textile prod- 


8. Glass and glass 


Includes the manufacture “ot 
cement. 

Excludes the manufacture of 
concrete and concrete products. 


4. Chemicals and allied products 


Includes the manufacture of 
basic chemicals such as acids, 
alkalis, salts, and organic and inor- 
ganic chemicals; chemical prod- 
ucts to be used in further manu- 
facture, such as synthetic fibers 
and plastics materials; and fin- 
ished chemical products such as 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, soaps, 
fertilizers, paints and varnishes, 
explosives, and compressed and 
liquefied gases. 

Excludes the manufacture of fin- 
ished rubber and plastics products. 


5. Electrical equipment: 


(a) Electrical equipment - 
Includes the manufac- 
ture of electric household 
appliances, electronic 
equipment, batteries, ig- 
nition systems, and ma- 
chinery used in the gener- 
‘ation and utilization of 
electrical energy. 
(b) Electronic equipment 
Includes the manufac- 
ture of electronic commu- 
nication, detection, guid- 
ance, control, radiation, 
computation, test and 
navigation equipment and 
components thereof. 
Excludes manufacturers 
engaged only in the pur- 
chase and assembly of 
components. These manu- 
facturers are included un- 
der guideline class 5(a). 
Excludes manufacturers 
which, in addition to elec- 


included under guideline 
class 5̊ (a). 


6. Fabricated metal products 


Includes the manufacture of 
fabricated metal products such as 
cans, tinware, hardware, metal 
structural products, stampings and 
a variety of metal and wire prod- 
ucts. 


7. Food and kindred products except 


vegetable of] produets - 
Includes the manufacture of 

foods and beverages, such as meat 

and dairy products; baked goods; 

canned, frozen and 

products; confectionery and re- 

and soft drinks 


Excludes ‘the manufacture of 
grain and grain mill products, 
sugar and sugar products, and 
vegetable oils and vegetable oil 
products. 


Includes the manufacture of 
fiat, blown or pressed glass prod- 
ucts, such as plates, safety and 
window glass, glass containers, 
glassware and 

Excludes the manufacture of 
lenses. 


9. Grain and grain mil products 


Includes the manufacture of 
blended and prepared flours, cere- 
als, feeds and other grain and 

mill products. 


10. Knitwear and ‘knit products 


Includes the manufacture of 
knitwear and knit products. 


11 


12 


12 


12 


14 


17 
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11. Leather and leather products 
Includes the manufacture of 
finished leather products, the tan- 
ning, currying, and of 
hides and skins, and the process- 

ing of fur pelts. 
12. Lumber, wood products, and furni- 


Includes the manufacture of 
lumber, plywood, veneers, furni- 
ture, flooring, and other wood 
products. 

Excludes logging and sawmilling 
and the manufacture of pulp and 


paper. 

13. Machinery except electrical machin- 
ery, metalworking machinery, and 
transportation equipment 

Includes the manufacture of 
machinery such as engines and 
turbines; farm machinery; con- 
struction and mining machinery; 
food products machinery; textile 
machinery; woodworking machin- 
ery; paper industries machinery; 
compressors; pumps; ball and 
roller bearings; blowers; indus- 
trial patterns; process furnaces 
and ovens; office machines; and 
service industry machines and 
equipment. 

Excludes the manufacture of 
electrical machinery, metalwork- 
ing machinery, and transportation 
equipment. 

14. Metalworking machinery 

Includes the manufacture of 
metal cutting and forming ma- 
‘chines and associated jigs, dies, 
fixtures, and accessories. 

15. Motor vehicles and parts 

Includes the manufacture of 
automobiles, trucks, and buses and 
their component parts. 

Excludes the manufacture of 
glass, tires, and stampings. 

16, Paper and allied products: 

(a) Pulp and paper 

Includes the manufac- 
ture of pulp from wood, 
rags and other fibers and 
the manufacture of paper 
and paperboard from 
pulp. 

Excludes paper finish- 
ing and conversion into 
cartons, bags, envelopes, 
and similar products. 

(b) Paper finishing and con- 

vertin; 


Includes paper finish- 
ing and conversion into 
cartons, bags, envelopes, 
and similar products. 

17. Petroleum and natural gas: 
(a) Drilling, geophysical, 
field: services 

Includes the drilling of 
oil and gas wells on a con- 
tract, fee, or other basis 
and the provision of geo- 
physical and other explo- 
ration services. Includes 
oil and gas field services, 
such as chemically treat- 
ing, plugging, and aban- 
doning wells and cement- 
ing or perforating well 
castings. 

Excludes integrated pe- 
troleum and natural gas 
producers which perform 
these services for their 
own account, 

(b) Exploration, drilling, 
production 

Includes the exploras- 
tion, drilling, mainte- 
mance and production ac- 
tivities of petroleum and 
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10 


12 


12 


12 


16 


12 


14 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


Years 


Petroleum and natural gas—Cont. 

(b) Exploration, drilling, and 

production—Continued 
natural gas producers. 
Includes gathering pipe- 
lines and related stor- 
age facilities of such pro- 
ducers. 

Excludes gathering pipe- 
lines and related storage 
facilities of pipeline com- 
panies. 

(o) Petroleum refning-------- 

Includes the distilla- 
tion, fractionation, and 
catalytic cracking of 
crude petroleum into gas- 
oline and its other compo- 
nents. 

(d) Marketing 

Includes the market- 
ing ot petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. In- 
cludes storage facilities 
and complete service sta- 
tions. 

Excludes petroleum and 
natural gas trunk pipe- 
lines and related storage 
facilities. Excludes nat- 
ural gas distribution fa- 
cilties, 

Plastics produets 

Includes the manufacture of 
processed, fabricated, and finished 
plastics products. 

Excludes the manufacture of 
basic plastics materials. 

Primary metals. 

Includes the smelting, reduc- 
ing, refining and alloying of fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals from 
ore, pig or scrap and the manu- 
facture of castings, forgings and 
other basic ferrous and nonferrous 
metals products. 


Printing and publishing 
Includes printing, publishing, 
lithographing and printing serv- 
ices such as bookbinding, typeset- 
ting, photoengraving, and electro- 
typing. 

Professional, scientific, and control- 
ling instruments; photographic 
and optical equipment; watches 
eie re ae 

Includes the manufacture of 
mechanical measuring, engineer- 
ing, laboratory and scientific re- 
search instruments; optical instru- 
ments and lenses; surgical, medical 
and dental instruments and equip- 
ment; ophthalmic equipment; 
photographic equipment; and 
watches and clocks. 


Railroad transportation equipment 


Includes the building and re- 
building of railroad locomotives, 
railroad cars, and streetcars. 

Rubber produets 

Includes the manufacture of 
finished rubber products and the 
recapping, retreading and rebuild- 
ing of tires. 


Ship and boatbuilding-.....___--__ 


Includes the building, repairing 
and conversion of ships and boats. 


Stone and clay products except 


„r Damineka nce 

Includes the manufacture of 
structural clay products such as 
brick, tile and pipe; pottery and 
related products, such as vitreous- 
china, plumbing fixtures, earth- 
enware and ceramic insulating 
materials; concrete; asphalt build- 
ing materials; concrete, gypsum 


16 


16 


11 


18 
11 


12 


12 


14 


12 


15 
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Years 


25. Stone and clay products except 
cement—Continued 
and plaster products; cut and fin- 
ished stone; and abrasive, asbes- 
tos and miscellaneous nonmetallic 
mineral products, 
Excludes the manufacture of 
cement, 
26. Sugar and sugar produots - 
Includes the manufacture of raw 
sugar, sirup or finished sugar from 
sugarcane or sugarbeets. 
27. Textile mill products: 
(a) Textile mill products, ex- 
cluding finishing and dye- 
Ee EL RA A IE asec. 
Includes the manu- 
facture of spun, woven or 
processed yarns and 
fabrics from natural or 
synthetic fibers. 
Excludes finishing and 


dyeing. 
(b) Finishing and dyeing 
Includes textile finishing 
and dyeing. 
28. Tobacco and tobacco produets 

Includes the manufacture of 
cigarettes, cigars, smoking and 
chewing tobacco and other tobacco 
products. 

29. Vegetable oil produets 

Includes the manufacture of 
vegetable oils and vegetable oil 
products. 

30. Other manufacturing 

Includes the manufacture of 
products not covered by other 
guideline classes in group 3, 
such as the manufacture of foun- 
tain pens, and jewelry. 

Excludes property used in the 
manufacture of products for which 
this guideline is clearly inap- 
propriate. The depreciable life of 
such property shall be determined 
according to the particular facts 
and circumstances. 


Group 4. Guidelines for transporta 
munications and public utilities 


18 


14 


12 


15 


18 


tion, com- 


Guideline classes specified for this group 
include depreciable assets other than those 
for which guideline classes are provided 


under group one. Special-purpose 


struc- 


tures (as defined in guideline class 4 under 


group 1) are included in this group. 


Where more than one guideline class is 
specified for a particular industry, each 
guideline class covers that portion of the 
total depreciable property appropriate to 


the class. 


Includes the commercial and 
contract carrying of passengers 
and freight by air. 


2. Central steam production and dis- 


Includes the production and dis- 

tribution of steam for sale. 
3. Electric utilities: 

Includes the production, trans- 
mission, and distribution of elec- 
tricity for sale. 

(a) Hydraulic production plant. 

(b) Nuclear production plant 

(c) Steam production plant 

(d) Transmission and distri- 

bution facilities 
Each guideline class in- 
cludes the related land im- 
provements. 
4, Gas utilities: 

Includes the production, trans- 
mission, and distribution of nat- 
tural and manufactured gas for 
sale. 

(a) Distribution facilities 
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28 
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Years 


4. Gas utilities—Continued 


7. 


Includes the production, trans- 
mission, and distribution of nat- 
ural and manufactured gas for 
sale—Continued 

(b) Manufactured gas produc- 

tion plant a 

(e) Natural gas production 

mant... 

(d) Trunk pipelines and related 

storage facilities 

Each guideline class in- 

cludes the related land 
improvements. 


Motor transport, freight_......... 


Includes the commercial and 
contract carrying of freight by 
road. (Trucks, tractors and trail- 
ers are covered under guideline 
class 2 of group 1.) 


Motor transport, passengers 


Includes the urban and inter- 
urban commercial and contract 
carrying ot passengers by road 
(automobiles, buses, and taxis are 
covered under guideline class 2 
of group 1). 


Includes the private, commer- 
cial, and contract carrying of pe- 
troleum, gas, and other 
by means of pipes and conveyors. 
Includes trunk pipelines and re- 
lated storage facilities of inte- 
grated petroleum.and natural gas 
producers. 

Radio and television broadcasting 

Includes commercial radio and 
television broadcasting. 

Railroads: 

Includes the commercial and 
contract carrying of passengers 
and freight by rail. 

Excludes station and office 
buildings, floating equipment, 
storage warehouses, grain eleva- 
tors, and other property classified 
in the following Interstate Com- 
merce Commission road accounts: 
(16), (56), (21), (22) (included 
under group 1). 

Excludes property classified in 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
road accounts (8-12). 

Excludes transportation equip- 
ment (guideline class 2 of group 
1). 

(a) Machinery and equipment- 

Includes property clas- 
sified in the following 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission accounts: 

Road accounts; (26) Telegraph 

and telephone lines, (27) sig- 
nals and interlockers, (37) 
roadway machines, (38) road- 
way small tools, (44) shop 
machinery. Equipment ac- 
counts: (51) Steam locomo- 
tives, (52) other locomotives, 
(53) freight-train cars, (54) 
Ppassenger-train cars, (57) 
Work equipment, (58) miscel- 
taneous equipment. 

(b) Structures and similar im- 


Includes property clas- 
sified in the following 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission road ac- 
counts: (6) Bridges, tres- 
tles, and culverts; (7) 
elevated structures; (13) 

snowsheds, 


(19) fuel stations; 
shops and enginehouses; 
(81) power transmission 


14 


14 


30 


Years 


neous 
public improvements con- 
struction. 
(c) Grading and other right- 
of-way improvements: 
Includes property clas- 
sified in the following 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission Road ac- 
counts: (1) Engineering, 
(2½) other right-of-way 


expenditures, (3) grad- 
ing, (5) tunnels and sub- 
ways. 


To the extent that the 
asset is depreciable, the 
life shall be determined 
according to the particu- 
lar facts and circum- 
stances. 

(d) Wharves and docks 20 

Includes Interstate 
Commerce Commisison 
road accounts (23) 
wharves and docks and 
(24) coal and ore wharves 

(e) Powerplant and equip- 


Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
road accounts (29) power- 
plant and (45) power- 
plant machinery. 
Electric 


Nuclear 

Steam, compressed air, 

and other power- 

plant and equipment 

10. Telephone and telegraph communi- 
cations: 

Includes the providing of com- 
mercial and contract telephonic 
and telegraphic communication 
services. 


28 


Depreciable lives or depreciation 
rates established by the Federal 
Communications Commission and 
other governmental regulatory 
agencies are to be used in the com- 
putation of depreciation for tax 
purposes on all assets, including 
assets covered under group 1. 
Where depreciable lives or depre- 
ciation rates have not been estab- 
lished by any governmental regu- 
latory agency, depreciable lives 
shall be determined according to 
the particular facts and circum- 
stances. 

11. Water transportation 

Includes the commercial and 
contract carrying of freight and 
passengers by water. (Vessels, 
barges, tugs, and similar water 
transportation equipment are cov- 
ered under guideline class 2 of 
group 1.) 

12. Water utilities...........-...--.... 

Includes the gathering, treat- 
ment, and commercial distribu- 
tion of water. 


PART II. DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURES TO BE 
FOLLOWED IN EXAMINING DEPRECIATION DE- 
DUCTIONS 

SECTION 1. In general. 

Section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 allows as a deduction in computing 
taxable income a reasonable allowance for 
depreciation of property used in a trade or 
business or of property held for the produc- 
tion of income. The purpose of the allow- 
ance is to permit taxpayers to recover 
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through annual deductions the cost (or 
other basis) of the property over its useful 
economic life. 

The determination of the useful economic 
life of an asset is a matter of Judgment and 
estimate. For this reason, it is the policy 


of the Internal Revenue Service generally 


not to disturb depreciation deductions. 
Therefore, adjustments in the depreciation 
deduction should not be proposed unless 
there is a clear and convincing basis for a 
change. The procedures set forth herein 
are to be followed in determining whether 
there is a clear and convincing basis for a 
change! These procedures are designed to 
provide taxpayers with a greater degree of 
certainty in determining the amount of their 
depreciation deductions and to provide 
greater uniformity in the audit of these 
deductions by the Internal Revenue Service. 

These procedures will be used in connec- 
tion with examinations of income ‘tax re- 
turns the due date for the filing of which 
ison or after July 12, 1962 (without regard 
to extensions of time).* ‘These procedures 
apply with respect to depreciation of assets 
acquired before the effective date of this 
revenue procedure as well as to depreciation 
of assets acquired after that date. However, 
any taxpayer has the option of having the 
depreciation claimed with respect to his 
various item or multiple-asset accounts ex- 
amined individually under presently estab- 
lished procedures, without regard to this 
revenue procedure. Where this revenue pro- 
cedure is not followed, the examination of 
depreciation will be made in accordance with 
the principles set forth in revenue rulings 
90 and 91, C.B. 1953-1, 43, 44. However, 


Since the prescribed guideline lives are 
expressed in terms of years, the procedures 
set forth herein cannot be applied to assets 
depreciated under the unit-of-production, 
machine-hour, or similar methods of depre- 
ciation, If any asset in a guideline class 
is depreciated under one of these methods, 
these procedures are not applicable to that 
guideline class. Whether depreciation 
claimed by the taxpayer with respect to 
that guideline class is reasonable will con- 
tinue to be determined under Revenue Rul- 
ings 90 and 91, O.B. 1953-1, 43, 44. How- 
ever, if a taxpayer using one of these 
methods changes to a useful-life method 
(expressed in terms of years) of computing 
depreciation for tax purposes in filing his 
income tax return for the first taxable year 
to which this revenue procedure applies or 
for the first taxable year ending on or after 
July 12, 1962, he will be deemed to have 
filed a timely application for consent to 
make such a change and such consent is 
hereby granted. 

This revenue procedure does not apply 
with respect to examinations of deprecia- 
tion claimed for taxable years for which 
returns were due to be filed before July 12, 
1962. The examination of depreciation 
claimed for such taxable years will be made 
in accordance with revenue rulings 90 and 
91, C. B. 1953-1, 43, 44. Moreover, the guide- 
line lives set forth in pt. I of this revenue 
procedure will not be regarded as evidence 
of the appropriate useful lives to be used 
where taxpayers did not follow retirement 
and replacement practices consistent with 
those lives during the years under examina- 
tion. In general, any taxpayer will be per- 
mitted to use the reserve ratio table set 
forth in pt. III of this revenue procedure 
to demonstrate that his retirement and re- 
Placement practice supports the life used 
or a p change in the life used, pro- 
vided that the circumstances are analogous 
to those set forth in sec. 3.02 (a) or 3.03 
(a) of pt. II of this revenue procedure. In 
this connection, however, the transition 
rule of section 5.03 of pt. IL may not be used. 
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bulletin F is withdrawn as a guide to ex- 
amining officers for the determination of 
depreciable lives. 

Where depreciation claimed in an income 
tax return is examined under this revenue 
procedure, the lives used by a taxpayer for 
his depreciable properties are first to be com- 
pared with the prescribed guideline lives set 
forth in part I of this revenue procedure. 
These guideline lives apply to broad classes 
of assets rather than to individual assets. 
Each of these broad classes is hereinafter 
referred to as a guideline class. 

Initially, any taxpayer, will be allowed to 
use a class life for a guideline class which 
is at least as short as the guideline life for 
that class, even if a longer life has previous- 
ly been used. 

The comparison of the class lives used by 
the taxpayer with the guideline lives will 
be facilitated if the taxpayer's depreciation 
accounts correspond to the guideline 
classes. Any taxpayer who is depreciating 
his assets in item accounts, or in multiple- 
asset accounts which do not correspond to 
the guideline classes, may regroup his assets 
for tax purposes in depreciation accounts 
corresponding to the guideline classes, but 
he is not required to do so. Even if a tax- 
payer does not regroup his assets in accounts 
corresponding to the guideline classes, this 
revenue procedure may be applied by re- 
grouping the assets annually, solely for the 
purpose of this revenue procedure. 

Section 2 of this part sets forth the appli- 
cable rules where a taxpayer uses a class 
life equal to or longer than the guideline 
life and section 3 sets forth the applicable 
rules where a taxpayer uses a class life short- 
er than the guideline life. Section 4 sets 
forth the rules for determining the class life 
used by the taxpayer. 


Sec: 2. Class life equal to or longer than the 
prescribed guideline life. 

Where the class life used by a taxpayer 
is equal to or longer than the guideline life 
for a guideline class, the depreciation deduc- 
tion claimed by the taxpayer for the assets 
in that class will not be disturbed if the 
taxpayer's retirement and replacement prac- 
tices for that class hereafter are consistent 
with the class life being used. This con- 
sistency may be demonstrated either by the 
reserve ratio test set forth in section 5 of 
this part or by all the facts and circum- 
stances. 

The reserve ratio test is a technique for 
establishing objectively that the taxpayer’s 
retirement and replacement practices for a 
guideline Class are consistent with the class 
life he is using. If the test is met, the de- 
preciation deduction for that class will not 
be disturbed? In order to give taxpayers an 


In the context of this revenue procedure, 
not disturbing the depreciation deduction 
means not disturbing either the lives or 
salvage used by the taxpayer. Of course, the 
correct basis of assets must be used in com- 
puting the depreciation deduction. In addi- 
tion, where the useful life of an individual 
asset must be used to determine eligibility 
for a special method of computing deprecia- 
tion or for any other provision where eligibil- 
ity depends on the useful life of the in- 
dividual asset, such life must be determined 
for that purpose without regard to this reve- 
nue procedure. Examples of instances where 
the useful life of an individual asset must 
be so determined include (1) sec. 167(c) 
where the useful life of an asset must be 3 
years or more to qualify for certain ac- 
celerated methods of depreciation, and (2) 
sec. 179 where the useful life of an asset must 
be 6 years or more to qualify for the addi- 
tional first-year depreciation allowance. 
Moreover, the depreciation deduction claimed 
for an asset in the taxable year of its dis- 
position may be governed by revenue ruling 
62-92, I.R.B. 1962-26, 9 
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opportunity where needed to conform their 
retirement and replacement practices with 
the class lives being used, the reserve ratio 
test will be considered to be met for the first 
8 taxable years to which this revenue proce- 
dure applies. Any class life equal to or longer 
than the guideline life will not be questioned 
for such first 3 taxable years. Thereafter, if 
the test is not met, a taxpayer may by the use 
of presently established procedures demon- 
strate that his retirement and replacement 
practices are consistent with the class life 
being used. 


Src. 3. Class life shorter than the prescribed 
guideline life. 


.01 In general: Where the class life used 
by a taxpayer is shorter than the prescribed 
guideline life for a guideline class, the de- 
preciation deduction claimed by the tax- 
payer for the assets in that class will not 
be disturbed if the conditions of subsection 
.02, .03, .04, or .05 of this section are met. 
Subsection .02 sets forth the applicable rules 
where the class life used by the taxpayer for 
the taxable year under examination is 
shorter than the guideline life but equal 
to or longer than the class life used in the 
preceding taxable year. Subsection .03 sets 
forth the applicable rules where the class 
life used by the taxpayer for the taxable 
year under examination is shorter than the 
guideline life and also is shorter than the 
class life used in the preceding taxable 
year. Subsection .04 sets forth the applica- 
ble rules where the class life used by the 
taxpayer for the taxable year under exam- 
ination is shorter than the guideline life 
and there were no assets in that guideline 
class in the preceding taxable year (as in 
the case of the first taxable year of a new 
taxpayer). Subsection .05 sets forth the 
applicable rules for taxable years subsequent 
to a year for which the class life was ex- 
amined and accepted by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

.02 Class life equal to or longer than life 
used in preceding taxable year: Where the 
class life used by a taxpayer is shorter than 
the guideline life for a guideline class but 
is equal to or longer than the class life used 
by the taxpayer in the immediately preced- 
ing taxable year, the depreciation deduction 
claimed by the taxpayer for the assets in 
that class will not be disturbed if either 
paragraph (a) or (b) of this subsection 
applies. 

(a) Class life justified by reference to its 
prior use: The depreciation deduction will 
not be disturbed if the taxpayer has used 
approximately the same class life for a 
period of years equal to at least one-half 
the class life used in the taxable year under 
examination, and the reserve ratio test set 
forth in section 5 of this part is met, thus 
demonstrating that the taxpayer’s retire- 
ment and replacement practices are con- 
sistent with the class life used.“ 

(b) Class life justified by other factors: 
The depreciation deduction will not be dis- 
turbed if the class life used by the taxpayer 
is justified for the taxable year under exam- 
ination on the basis of all the facts and 
circumstances (see subsec. .06 of this 
section). 


Because of the structure of the reserve 
ratio table, the fact that the reserve ratio 
test is met for a particular class life is not 
meaningful, for the purpose of justifying 
a class life shorter than the guideline life by 
reference to its prior use, unless that class 
life has been used for a substantial period 
of year. As to meeting the reserve ratio 
test where a class life has been used for a 
substantial period of years, the reserve ratio 
test will, because of the operation of the 
transition rule, be considered to be met for 
the first 3 taxable years to which this reve- 
nue procedure applies. See sec. 5.08 (a) of 
this part. 
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03 Class life shorter than life used in 
preceding year: Where the class life used 
by a taxpayer is shorter than the guideline 
life for a guideline class and is also shorter 
than the class life used by the taxpayer in 
the immediately preceding taxable year, the 
depreciation deduction claimed by the tax- 
payer will not be disturbed if either para- 
graph (a) or (b) of this subsection applies. 

(a) Class life justified by prior retirement 
and replacement practices: The deprecia- 
tion deduction will not be disturbed if the 
taxpayer’s prior retirement and replacement 
practices indicate that such shorter class life 
is justified, as demonstrated by the follow- 
ing factors: 

(1) the taxpayer’s reserve ratio for the 
guideline class for the taxable year imme- 
diately preceding the taxable year under ex- 
amination was below the lower limit of the 
appropriate reserve ratio range:“ and 

(2) the taxpayer has used approximately 
the same class life as the life used in such 
immediately preceding year for a period of 
years equal to at least one-half of the class 
life used in such preceding year; and 

(3) the shorter class life used in the tax- 
able year under examination is not shorter 
than can be justified on the basis of the 
adjustment table for class lives." 

(b) Class life justified by other factors: 
The depreciation deduction will not be dis- 
turbed if the class life used by the taxpayer 
is justified for the taxable year under exam- 
ination on the basis of all the facts and 
circumstances (see subsec. .06 of this 
section). 

.04 Class life shorter than guideline life 
in the case of new taxpayer or new guideline 
class: Where the class life used by a taxpayer 
is shorter than the guideline life for a guide- 
line class and there were no assets in that 


5In some cases, the fact that the reserve 
ratio is below the lower limit is not meaning- 
ful in determining whether the use of a 
shorter class life is justified by the taxpayer's 
retirement and replacement practices. Since 
a new taxpayer or a taxpayer with a new 
guideline class of assets will necessarily have 
low reserve ratios, such fact is not meaning- 
ful until a guideline class has a history equal 
in years to the guideline life for that class. 
Similarly, this fact is not meaningful where 
the retirement or acquisition of assets in a 
guideline class produces a sudden and un- 
usual decrease in a taxpayer’s reserve ratio 
when compared with the reserve ratio for 
the immediately preceding taxable year. In 
these cases, the fact that a reserve ratio 18 
below the lower limit cannot be used to 
justify a class life shorter than the guide- 
line life. Whether the taxpayer's prior re- 
tirement and replacement practices for a 
guideline class justify the shorter class life 
used by the taxpayer must be determined on 
the basis of all the facts and circumstances. 

ê Because of the structure of the reserve 
ratio table, the fact that a taxpayer’s reserve 
ratio is below the lower limit of the appro- 
priate reserve ratio range for a particular 
class life is not meaningful, for the purpose 
of justifying a class life shorter than the 
guideline life by reference to prior retire- 
ment and replacement practices, unless that 
class life has been used for a substantial 
period of years. 

? This table and the instructions tor using 
it are set forth in sec. 3 of pt. III of this 
revenue procedure. If the taxpayer's reserve 
ratio for a guideline class is below the lower 
limit of the appropriate reserve ratio range, 
the adjustment table for class lives will in- 
dicate which shorter class life is consistent 
with the taxpayer's retirement and replace- 
ment practices. If the taxpayer uses an 
even shorter class life, it cannot be justified 
on the basis of the table, but must be justi- 
fied on the basis of other facts and circum- 
stances, 
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class in the immediately preceding taxable 
year (as, for example, in the case of the first 
taxable year of a new taxpayer), the deprecia- 
tion deduction claimed by the taxpayer will 
not be disturbed if the class life used by the 
taxpayer is justified for the taxable year un- 
der examination on the basis of all the facts 
and circumstances (see subsec. .06 of this 
section). 

.05 Subsequent use of class life previously 
justified: Where the class life used by a tax- 
payer was examined by the Internal Revenue 
Service and was accepted by reason of sub- 
section .02, .03, or .04 of this section, or where 
such class life was accepted on audit by the 
Internal Revenue Service under presently 
established procedures for examining depreci- 
ation (whether before or after the effective 
date of this revenue procedure), the depreci- 
ation deduction claimed by the taxpayer for 
the assets in that class in any subsequent 
taxable year based on that class life will not 
be disturbed if the taxpayer’s retirement and 
replacement practices for that class are con- 
sistent with the class life being used. This 
consistency may be demonstrated either by 
the reserve ratio test set forth in section 5 
of this part or by all the facts and circum- 
stances. 

The reserve ratio test is a technique for 
establishing objectively that the taxpayer's 
retirement and replacement practices for a 
guideline class are consistent with the class 
life he is using. If the test is met, the de- 
preciation deduction for that class will not 
be disturbed.* In order to give taxpayers an 
opportunity where needed to conform their 
retirement and replacement practices with 
the class lives being used, the reserve ratio 
test will be considered to be met for the first 
3 taxable years to which this revenue pro- 
cedure applies. The previously justified class 
life will not be questioned during that 
period. Thereafter, if the test is not met, a 
taxpayer may by the use of presently estab- 
lished procedures demonstrate that his re- 
tirement and replacement practices are con- 
sistent with the class life being used. 

.06 Facts and circumstances: Where a 
class life used by a taxpayer is shorter than 
the guideline life and has not been previously 
justified, a significant factor (except where 
the taxpayer is a regulated public utility) 
in determining whether the class life is 
justified for the taxable year under exami- 
nation on the basis of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances is the fact that the life used by 
the taxpayer in computing his depreciation 
deduction is the same as the life used in com- 
puting the depreciation shown on the tax- 
payer’s books of account and financial state- 
ments.’ Substantial weight should also be 
given to any other objective factors which 
indicate that the taxpayer intends to follow 
a more rapid retirement and replacement 
practice than is reflected in the guideline 
life and to whether the taxpayer has pre- 
viously followed retirement and replacement 
practices consistent with lives previously 
used, Other situations in which the class 
life used by a taxpayer may be justified by 
the facts include situations (1) where there 
is an abnormally intensive use of assets, (2) 
where there are a number of assets in a 
guideline class which were not new when 


8 See footnote 3. 

Where this factor is relied upon as a sig- 
nificant factor in justifying the class life 
being used, the life used by the taxpayer 
for tax purposes in succeeding years should 
continue to correspond to the life used in 
computing the depreciation shown on the 
books of account and financial statements if 
the taxpayer wishes to retain the benefits of 
the reserve ratio test under subsec. .05 of 
this section. If such lives do not correspond, 
the taxpayer may be required to justify the 
class life used in such succeeding taxable 
years on the basis of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances pertaining to such years. 
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acquired by the taxpayer, (3) where there is 
e obsolescence which affects the 
particular taxpayer, and (4) where a guide- 
line class of a particular taxpayer contains 
a disproportionate amount of relatively 
shortlived assets. 


Sec. 4. Determining the class life used by 
the taxpayer. 

01 In general: For the purpose of com- 
paring the class life used by a taxpayer with 
the guideline life for any guideline class, the 
class life is to be determined in accordance 
with the following rules: 

.02 Taxpayer using guideline classes: If 
a taxpayer actually depreciates assets in a 
depreciation account corresponding to a 
guideline class, the class life is the same as 
the life used by the taxpayer in computing 
the depreciation allowance for that account, 
However, see subsection .04 of this section 
where salvage is a factor in computing de- 
preciation for that account. 

.03 Taxpayer not using guideline classes: 
If a taxpayer depreciates assets in item ac- 
counts or in multiple-asset accounts which 
do not correspond to the guideline classes, 
the assets will be regrouped (for the purpose 
of comparing the class life used by the tax- 
payer with the guideline life) in classes cor- 
responding to the prescribed guideline class- 
es. The class life used by the taxpayer for 
each class will then be determined by com- 
puting the weighted average of the lives used 
for the item or multiple-asset accounts com- 
ing within that guideline class. 

The weighted average of the lives used by 
the taxpayer for the assets falling within a 
guideline class is to be determined as follows 
(regardless of the method of depreciation 
used by the taxpayer): Compute the 
straight-line depreciation, based on the life 
used by the taxpayer with respect to each 
item account or multiple-asset account com- 
ing within the guideline class. Divide the 
total depreciation so computed into the to- 
tal basis “ of all the assets in such item or 
multiple-asset accounts to obtain the class 
life. See subsection .04 of this section where 
salvage is a factor in computing deprecia- 
tion with respect to any assets in the guide- 
line class, 

.04 Salvage: In any case where salvage 
is a factor in computing the amount of de- 
preciation claimed by a taxpayer with re- 
spect to a guideline class, the class life is 
determined by dividing the straight-line 
depreciation (computed by using the lives 
and salvage actually used by the taxpayer 
for all assets in the class) into the total 
basis (not reduced by salvage) of all assets 
in the class. For example, if the total basis 
of all assets in a guideline class is $1,000, and 
the taxpayer has used a life of 8 years for 
that class and has taken into account salvage 
of $200, he will be considered as using a 
class life of 10 years, since the annual 
straight-line depreciation based on the life 
and salvage used by the taxpayer for the 
assets in that class ($100) divided into the 
total basis of such assets ($1,000) is 10. 
Sec. 5. Reserve ratio test 

01 In general: The reserve ratio test is an 
objective technique for establishing that 
the depreciation reserve for assets in a guide- 
line class bears a reasonable relationship to 
the basis of those assets. In many cases, 
this test can be used to demonstrate that the 


1 If any multiple-asset account maintained 
by the taxpayer overlaps two or more of the 
prescribed guideline classes, the taxpayer 
should provide sufficient information to en- 
able the weighted average of the lives for all 
the assets coming within each such guide- 
line class to be computed with reasonable 
accuracy, considering the circumstances of 
the particular case. 

11 The term basis“ as used in this revenue 
procedure means cost or other basis, adjusted 
only as provided in sec. 1016(a) (1). 
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retirement and replacement practices being 
followed by a taxpayer with respect to a 
guideline class are consistent with the class 
life being used. In cases where the test is 
not met, whether the taxpayer’s retirement 
and replacement practices are consistent 
with the class life being used must be deter- 
mined on the basis of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances. Section 6 sets forth the rules 
for lengthening a class life where it cannot 
be justified by either the reserve ratio test 
or all the facts and circumstances. 

Subsection .02 of this section sets forth 
the general rule for applying the reserve 
ratio test. Subsection .03 sets forth a transi- 
tion rule. Because of the operation of the 
transition rule, the reserve ratio test will be 
considered met for the first three taxable 
years to which this revenue procedure ap- 
plies. 

Table 2 in part III of this revenue pro- 
cedure sets forth the appropriate ratios of 
depreciation reserves to basis, taking into 
account the method of depreciation, the 
life, and the rate of growth for any particu- 
lar guideline class. This table also pre- 
scribes upper and lower limits of acceptable 
ranges for reserve ratios. In addition, part 
III contains the rules for computing the 
taxpayer's reserve ratio for a guideline class 
and for selecting the appropriate reserve 
ratio range for that class from the reserve 
ratio table. 

.02 General rule: Where the reserve ratio 
test is being used to demonstrate that a tax- 
payer’s retirement and replacement prac- 
tices with respect to a guideline class are 
consistent with the class life being used, the 
test will be met if the taxpayer’s reserve 
ratio for that class does not exceed the upper 
limit of the appropriate reserve ratio range. 
Any taxpayer who has been retiring and re- 
placing assets in a guideline class consistent 
with the life previously used and who con- 
tinues to do so will not exceed the appro- 
priate upper limit. Even if the taxpayer 
adopts a shorter class life after the publica- 
tion of this revenue procedure, his reserve 
ratio will not exceed the appropriate upper 
limit, so long as his retirement and replace- 
ment practices are thereafter consistent with 
the shorter class life. In these situations, 
the taxpayer will satisfy the general rule for 
applying the reserve ratio test and the tran- 
sition rule set forth in subsection .03 of this 
section will not be needed. 

Where the taxpayer’s reserve ratio for a 
guideline class does exceed the upper limit 
(and the transition rule does not apply), the 
taxpayer may, by the use of presently estab- 
lished procedures, resort to other factors to 
demonstrate that his retirement and replace- 
ment practices are consistent with the class 
life being used. 

.03 Transition rule: Where a taxpayer's 
retirement and replacement practices with 


33 In certain cases, the fact that the tax- 
payer’s reserve ratio for a guideline class 
exceeds the upper limit of the appropriate re- 
serve ratio range is not meaningful as an in- 
dication that the taxpayer's retirement and 
replacement practices are not consistent with 
the class life used. For example, the pat- 
tern of retirements and replacements of as- 
sets in a guideline class may produce wide 
fluctuations in a taxpayer's reserve ratio for 
that class whereby in some years the reserve 
ratio exceeds the upper limit of the appro- 
priate reserve ratio range and in other years 
the reserve ratio falls below the lower limit 
of such range. Wide fluctuations of this 
nature in the reserve ratio may occur where 
a taxpayer's guideline class contains rela- 
tively few assets, most of which are retired 
at or about the same time. Immediately 
before the retirement of these assets, the 
reserve ratio would exceed the upper limit 
of the appropriate reserve ratio range; after 
their retirement, the reserve ratio would fall 
below the lower limit of such range. 
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respect to a guideline class have been in- 
consistent with the life previously used, the 
reserve ratio for that class may exceed the 
upper limit of the appropriate reserve ratio 
range and thus fail to meet the general rule 
for applying the reserve ratio test. If this 
occurs with respect to any one or more of 
the first 3 taxable years to which this 
revenue procedure applies, the following 
transition rule supersedes the general rule 
set forth in subsection .02 of this section: 

(a) The reserve ratio test will be consid- 
ered to be met for the first 3 taxable years 
to which this revenue procedure applies. 

(b) The taxpayer will be given a period 
of years (commencing with the first year to 
which this revenue procedure applies) equal 
to the guideline life for that class to bring 
his reserve ratio within the upper limit of 
the appropriate reserve ratio range, provided 
the reserve ratio is moving toward the appro- 
priate upper limit during this period. So 
long as the reserve ratio is moving toward 
this upper limit, the reserve ratio test will 
be considered to be met during this period. 

(c) The reserve ratio will be considered 

as moving toward the appropriate upper 
limit so long as the amount by which the 
reserve ratio exceeds such upper limit for 
any taxable year during the period is lower 
than it was for any 1 of the 3 preceding 
taxable years. 
If the reserve ratio for a guideline class has 
not come within the upper limit of the ap- 
propriate reserve ratio range by the close of 
the period described in paragraph (b) of this 
subsection, or if the reserve ratio is not 
moving toward such upper limit (within the 
meaning of par. (c) of his subsection) for 
any taxable year during this period after 
the first 3 taxable years, then the tran- 
sition rule ceases to apply and the general 
rule set forth in subsection .02 of this sec- 
tion for the application of the reserve ratio 
test shall apply. 

.04 Application of reserve ratio test in the 
case of a new taxpayer or a new guideline 
class: The guideline classes of a new tax- 
payer or a new guideline class of an existing 
taxpayer will necessarily have low reserve 
ratios for a period of years. Therefore, a 
new taxpayer or any taxpayer with a new 
guideline class will ordinarily be able to use 
the e life (or a shorter class life, if 
justified by all the facts and circumstances) 
for a replacement cycle, and, of course, 
thereafter if his retirement and replace- 
ment practices are consistent with the class 
life being used. If the taxpayer’s reserve 
ratio for such a guideline class does exceed 
the upper limit of the appropriate reserve 
ration range during the first replacement 
cycle,” the taxpayer may, by the use of 
presently established procedures, resort to 
other factors to demonstrate that his retire- 
ment and replacement practices are consist- 
ent with the class life being used. 


Sec. 6. Lengthening a class life which cannot 
be justified. 

.01 In general: Where a class life used by 

a taxpayer cannot be justified under any 

of the rules set forth in this part, that life 

shall be lengthened in accordance with sub- 

section .02 or .03 of this section. However, 


3 Since the depreciation reserve for a new 
guideline class of a new or existing taxpayer 


“If the assets in a guideline class are 
depreciated in a number of item or multiple- 
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a class life shall not be lengthened beyond 
the shortest life which can be justified for 
the guideline class under all the facts and 
circumstances for the taxable year under ex- 
amination.™ See subsection .04 of this sec- 
tion for rules relating to the taxable year 
in which a class life is to be lengthened. 

02 Lengthening a class life which is equal 
to or longer than the guideline life: Where a 
class life used by a taxpayer is equal to or 
longer than the guideline life for a guideline 
class, and the taxpayer’s retirement and re- 
placement practices are not consistent with 
the class life used, the class life shall be 
lengthened in accordance with the adjust- 
ment taxable for class lives.“ This table and 
the instructions for its use are set forth in 
section 3 of part III of this revenue proced- 
ure. 


.03 Lengthening a class life which is 
shorter than the guideline life: Where a 
class life used by a taxpayer is shorter than 
the guideline life for a guideline class and 
is not justified under any of the rules set 
forth in this part, the class life shall be 
lengthened as follows: 

(a) In any case where the reserve ratio 
test may be used as a technique for demon- 
strating that the taxpayer’s retirement and 
replacement practices are consistent with 
the class life used, and the consistency can- 
not be demonstrated either by the reserve 
ratio test or by all the facts and circum- 
stances, the class life shall be lengthened 
in accordance with the adjustment table for 
class lives. 

(b) In any other case, the class life shall 
be lengthened to the shortest life previously 
justified for that guideline class, or to the 
guideline life if no shorter life has been 
previously justified.* 


1- Where the class life is lengthened to the 
shortest life that can be justified on the 
basis of all the facts and circumstances, 
the lengthened class life may be used by the 
taxpayer in subsequent taxable years if the 
taxpayer's retirement and replacement prac- 
tices thereafter are consistent with the use 
of that class life. 

1 In any case where the reserve ratio test 
may be used as a technique for demonstrat- 
ing that the taxpayer’s retirement and re- 
placement practices are consistent with the 
class life used, and such consistency cannot 
be demonstrated either by the reserve ratio 
test or by all the facts and circumstances, 
the adjustment table for class lives provides 
a technique for determining objectively the 
class life which is consistent with the tax- 
payer’s practices. If a class life used by the 
taxpayer is lengthened to a life longer than 
the guideline life, the class life may not be 
shortened subsequently until such time as 
(1) the reserve ratio decreases to a point 
within the upper limit of the reserve ratio 
range for the lengthened class life, or (2) a 
shorter life is justified by reason of other 
facts and circumstances. Furthermore, the 
lengthened class life may not be lengthened 
subsequently unless the amount by which 
the reserve ratio exceeds the upper limit of 
the appropriate reserve ratio range continues 
to increase for a period of at least 3 years, 
after which that life may be lengthened on 
the basis of all the facts and circumstances. 

* Since the reserve ratio test is not avail- 
able as a technique for justifying the class 
life used in cases to which subsec. .03(b) of 
this section applies, the initial adjustment to 
the class life used must be made without re- 
gard to the adjustment table for class lives. 
However, where the class life used by a tax- 
payer is lengthened under subsec. .03(b) of 
this section, the lengthened life shall be con- 
sidered the class life used by the taxpayer for 
the purpose of applying the reserve ratio 
test. Normally, this test would be met. 
Thus, there would be no further adjustment 
to the class life, and that life may be used by 
the taxpayer in subsequent taxable years if 
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.04 Year in which class life is to be length- 
ened: If a class life is lengthened under sub- 
sec. .02 or .03(a) of this section, it shall be 
lengthened only for a taxable year for which 
(1) the reserve ratio test is not met (under 
the general rule or the transition rule for 
applying the test), and (2) the class life 
used cannot be justified on the basis of all 
the facts and circumstances. The class life 
shall not be lengthened for any earlier tax- 
able years. If a class life is lengthened 
under subsection .03(b) of this section, it 
shall be lengthened only for a taxable year 
for which the class life used cannot be jus- 
tified on the basis of all the facts and 
circumstances. 


PART Hr. THE RESERVE RATIO TABLE AND THE 
ADJUSTMENT TABLE FOR CLASS LIVES AND IN- 
STRUCTIONS FOR THEIR USE 


SECTION 1. In general. 


Part II of this revenue procedure utilizes 
a reserve ratio test in a number of instances. 
A reserve ratio is the ratio of the deprecia- 
tion reserves for the assets in any guideline 
class to the basis™ of those assets. The re- 
serve ratio test is an objective technique 
which can be used to demonstrate that the 
retirement and replacement practices being 
followed by a taxpayer with respect to a 
guideline class are consistent with the class 
life being used. A taxpayer’s reserve ratio 
also can be used to show that he is entitled 
to use a shorter class life than he has used 
in the past. 

The reserve ratio test is made by compar- 
ing a taxpayer’s reserve ratio for a guideline 
class with an appropriate reserve ratio range. 
Table 2 (reserve ratio table) is used to select 
the appropriate reserve ratio range. Table 
3 (adjustment table for class lives) is used 
to determine an adjustment in the class life 
used by a taxpayer where an adjustment 
based on the table is indicated under part 
II of this revenue procedure. 


Sec. 2. Instructions for applying the reserve 
ratio table. 


The following rules are to be used in ap- 
plying the reserve ratio table: 

.01. Computation of taxpayer's reserve ra- 
tio: The first step in applying the reserve 
ratio table is to compute the taxpayer's re- 
serve ratio for a guideline class. The re- 
serve ratio is computed by dividing the total 
depreciation reserves for all the assets in 
that class (at the close of the taxable year) 
by the total basis of all those assets (at the 
close of that year) For this purpose, how- 


his retirement and replacement practice 
thereafter are consistent with the use of that 
class life. However, if the test is not met 
and consistency cannot be demonstrated by 
all the facts and circumstances, the class 
life may be further lengthened under subsec. 
02 or 03 (a) of this section for the same 
taxable year for which the class life was 
lengthened under subsec. .08(b) of this 
section, 

18 The term “basis” as used in this revenue 
procedure means cost or other basis, adjusted 
only as provided in sec, 1016(a) (1). 

3 If the basis and depreciation reserve at- 
tributable to any asset in a guideline class 
have been removed from the asset and re- 
serve accounts but the asset is still being 
used in the taxpayer’s trade or business, that 
basis and depreciation reserve are to be taken 
into account in computing the taxpayer’s 
reserve ratio for the class. If any multiple- 
asset account maintained by the taxpayer 
overlaps two or more guideline classes, the 
taxpayer should provide sufficient informa- 
tion to enable the portion of the depreciation 
reserve for that account which is attrib- 
utable to assets falling within each guide- 
line class to be determined with reasonable 

considering the circumstances of 
the particular case. 
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ever, if any portion of the basis of any as- 
set in a guideline class is subject to amor- 
tization under section 168 or 169 of the 1954 
code (or corresponding provisions of prior 
law) or is recovered by means of the addi- 
tional first-year depreciation allowance pro- 
vided by section 179 of the 1954 code, that 
portion shall be excluded from the total basis 
of all the assets in the class and any amor- 
tization or depreciation deducted with re- 
spect to that portion shall be excluded from 
the total depreciation reserves for the class. 

02 Selecting the appropriate reserve ratio 
range: The second step in applying the re- 
serve ratio table is to select the appropriate 
reserve ratio range from the table. To iden- 
tify the appropriate reserve ratio range for a 
guideline class, it is necessary to know (a) 
the method of depreciation being used for 
the assets in the guideline class, (b) the test 
life for the class, and (c) the rate of growth 
for the class. 

(a) Method of depreciation: The method 
of depreciation used for the assets in a guide- 
line class means the method actually used 
by the taxpayer in computing depreciation 
for tax purposes with respect to those assets, 
such as the straight-line method, the double- 
declining balance method, the 150-percent 
declining balance method, or the sum-of- 
the-years digits method. See subsection .03 
of this section where a taxpayer uses more 
than one method of depreciation with respect 
to assets falling within a single guideline 
class. 

(b) Determining the test life. The test 
life * for a guideline class is to be determined 
under the following rules: 

(1) Class life equal to or longer than the 
guideline life: Where the class life used by a 
taxpayer is equal to or longer than the guide- 
line life for a guideline class, the test life is 
the guideline life for that class, unless sub- 
paragraph (4) of this paragraph applies. 

(2) Class life equal to or longer than life 
previously justified: Where the class life 
used by a taxpayer is equal to or longer than 
the life justified for a guideline class in a 
preceding taxable year under section 3,02, 
3.03, or 3.04 of part II of this revenue pro- 
cedure or under presently established proce- 
dures, the test life is the previously justified 
life, unless subparagraph (4) of this para- 
graph applies. 

(3) Class life not previously justified: 
Where the class life used by a taxpayer is 
shorter than the guideline life for a guide- 
line class and has not previously been 
justified— 

(A) for purposes of section 3.02(a) of part 
II of this revenue procedure (class life justi- 
fled by reference to its prior use), the test 
life is the class life used in the taxable year 
under examination; 

(B) for purposes of section 3.03(a) of 
part II of this revenue procedure (class life 


* The class life used by a taxpayer may 
vary from year to year. If there are varia- 
tions, the representative class life for apply- 
ing the reserve ratio table would be the aver- 
age class life used by the taxpayer over a 
period of years. To avoid any difficulties 
that may be encountered in computing this 
average, par. (b) of this subsection provides 
test lives which should be used in various 
situations to select the appropriate reserve 
ratio range. Generally, the suggested test 
life is slightly more favorable to the taxpayer 
than an average of class lives used over a 
period of years. However, if a taxpayer is 
using the sum-of-the-years digits method 
of depreciation, an average of class lives may 
in certain instances be more favorable than 
the suggested test life. A taxpayer therefore 
has the option of using an average of the 
class lives used for a guideline class for the 
3 taxable years preceding the taxable year 
under examination in lieu of the otherwise 
prescribed test life. 
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justified by prior retirement and replace- 
ment practices), the test life is the class life 
used for the taxable year immediately pre- 
ceding the taxable year under examination. 

(4) Lengthened class life: Where the class 
life used by a taxpayer has been lengthened 
under section 6 of part II of this revenue 
procedure, the test life is the life to which 
the class life was lengthened. 

(c) Determining the rate of growth a for 
a guideline class: The rate of growth for a 
guideline class may be determined from the 
rate of growth conversion table (table 1). 
To use that table, it is necessary to know 
(1) the asset ratio for the guideline class, 
and (2) the class life period for that class. 

(1) The asset ratio: The asset ratio for a 
guideline class is computed by dividing the 
total basis of all the assets in the class at 
the close of the taxable year for which the 
rate of growth is being determined (referred 
to hereinafter as the growth rate year) by 
the total basis of all the assets in the class 
at the close of the taxable year ending one 
class life period earlier (referred to here- 
inafter as the base year) 

(2) The class life period: The class life 
period for a guideline class is a period of 
years equal to the class life used by the tax- 
payer for the class for the growth rate year.“ 
Thus, if the class life used by the taxpayer 
for a guideline class for the growth rate year 
is 10 years, the class life period for that class 
is 10 years and the base year is the 10th 
taxable year preceding the growth rate year. 
However, see subparagraph (3) if the base 
year falls before the first taxable year to 
which this revenue procedure applies. 

(3) Substitute class life period: To com- 
pute the asset ratio for a guideline class, it is 
necessary to know the total basis of the 
assets in that class at the close of both the 
base year and the growth rate year. Records 
adequate for this purpose may not be avail- 
able for some taxable years preceding the 
date of publication of this revenue pro- 
cedure. Therefore, if a base year with re- 
spect to a guideline class is a taxable year 
for which the income tax return was due to 
be filed before July 12, 1962, and the tax- 
payer does not have sufficient information 
to determine the total basis of the assets in 
that class at the close of that taxable year, 
then the earliest taxable year for which 
sufficient information is available may be 
used as the base year provided that (1) such 
substitute base year is not later than the 
first taxable year to which this revenue pro- 
cedure applies, and (2) there are at least 2 
taxable years intervening between such year 


“Technically, the rate of growth for a 
guideline class is the average annual com- 
pounded percentage increase in the total 
basis of the assets in the class measured 
from the close of a base year to the close of 
the growth rate year. 

* If a taxpayer does not maintain sufficient 
records to enable the rate of growth to be 
computed for a guideline class, the reserve 
ratio test cannot be applied. Consequently, 
whether the taxpayer’s retirement and re- 
placement practices are consistent with the 
class life being used would have to be deter- 
mined on the basis of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

23 Where a taxpayer’s guideline class has a 
history equal in years to less than the class 
life period (as, for example, in the case of a 
new taxpayer), the class life period will be 
considered to be the period of years between 
the close of the first taxable year of the 
guideline class and the close of the growth 
rate year, provided that there are at least 
2 taxable years intervening between the first 
year and the growth rate year. Since a rate 
of growth cannot be computed for the first 
3 taxable years of a taxpayer’s guideline 
class, the reserve ratio test will be considered 
to be met during that period. 
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and the growth rate year.“ In this case, 
the period of years between the close of the 
substitute base year and the close of the 
growth rate year shall be considered as the 
class life period for the purpose of applying 
the rate of growth conversion table. 

(d) Selecting the appropriate reserve ratio 
range: After the test life and the rate of 
growth have been determined for a guide- 
line class, the appropriate reserve ratio range 
for that class is to be selected from the re- 
serve ratio table, using (1) the method of 
depreciation used by the taxpayer for the 
class, (2) the test life set forth in the table 
which is closest to the test life determined 
for the class, and (3) the rate of growth for 
the class, The reserve ratio range so deter- 
mined will consist of an appropriate reserve 
ratio, and upper and lower limits of a range 
for acceptable reserve ratios. 

.03 Special rule where different methods of 
depreciation are used for assets falling with- 
in a single guideline class: If a taxpayer uses 
two or more different methods of deprecia- 
tion with respect to assets falling within a 
guideline class, the appropriate reserve ratio 
range for that class is the weighted average 
of the separate reserve ratio ranges deter- 
mined for the different methods of deprecia- 
tion. The separate reserve ratio range for 
each method of depreciation is determined 
in accordance with subsection .02 of this sec- 
tion, using the test life and rate of growth 
for the entire guideline class in connection 
with each method. 

(a) The upper limit: The upper limit of 
the weighted average of these separate 
ranges is computed as follows: 

(1) multiply the upper limit of each sepa- 
rate reserve ratio range determined for a 
separate method of depreciation by a frac- 
tion, the numerator of which is the total 
basis of the assets in the guideline class as 
to which that method of depreciation was 
used and the denominator of which is the 
total basis of all the assets in that class; and 

(2) total the resulting figures. 

(b) The lower limit: The lower limit of 
the weighted average of these separate ranges 
is computed in like manner. 


Sec, 3. Instructions for applying adjustment 
table for class lives. 

.01 In general: Where the rules contained 
in part II of this revenue procedure indi- 
cate that a shorter class life used by a tax- 
payer may be justified by reference to the 
adjustment table for class lives, or that 


* Since the reserve ratio test is considered 
to be met for the first 3 taxable years to 
which this revenue procedure applies, it will 
generally not be necessary to compute the 
rate of growth during this period. However, 
if a taxpayer’s reserve ratio for a guideline 
class exceeds the upper limit of the appro- 
priate reserve ratio range in the fourth tax- 
able year to which this revenue procedure 
applies, it will be necessary to determine the 
rate growth for that class for the three pre- 
ceding taxable years in order to apply the 
transition rule set forth in section 5.03 of 
pt. II. These determinations unavoidably 
require information respecting base years 
before the effective date of this revenue pro- 
cedure. If a taxpayer does not have suffi- 
cient information to determine rates of 
growth for these 3 preceding taxable years, 
the appropriate reserve ratio range for these 
taxable years will be considered to be the 
same as the appropriate range for the fourth 
taxable year to which this revenue procedure 
applies. In one situation, it will be neces- 
sary to compute the rate of growth for one 
of the first 3 taxable years to which this 
revenue procedure applies. This is where a 
taxpayer is seeking to justify a class life 
shorter than the guideline life under sec. 
3.03(a) of pt. II of this revenue procedure 
for one of those taxable years. 
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a class life used by a taxpayer should be 
lengthened in accordance with that table, 
the appropriate class life is to be determined 
from table 3. 

.02 Using adjustment table to justify 
shorter class life: Where a shorter class life 
than used in g taxable years is to 
be justified on the basis of the adjustment 
table for class lives (see sec. 3.03(a) of pt. 
II of this revenue procedure), the shortest 
class life that can be so justified may be 
found in the second column in the table, 
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opposite the class life used by the taxpayer 
for the year immediately preceding the tax- 
able year under examination. 

.03 Using adjustment table to lengthen 
a class life: Where a class life used by a 
taxpayer is to be lengthened under section 
6.02 or 6.08 (a) of part II of this revenue 
procedure, the class life to which the life 
used by the taxpayer should be lengthened 
may be found in the fourth column in the 
adjustment table for class lives, opposite the 
appropriate 3-year average class life. The 
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3-year average class life is determined by 
adding the class lives used by the taxpayer 
for the taxable year under examination and 
the 2 preceding taxable years and dividing 
the resulting total by 3. 


* Since the class life used by a taxpayer 
for a guideline class may vary from year to 
year, a 3-year average is used to insure that 
the life used in applying the adjustment 
table is representative, 


TaBLE 1.—Illustrative rate of growth conversion table 1 


Un the appropriate class life period column, find the figure which most closely 8 the asset ratio. The corresponding rate of growth will appear in the marginal 
columns 


from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
25, D. O. 


See Prie Site. Washing. compounded 
Governmen g compounded percen 
5 year to the close of the growth rate year, 


TABLE 2.—Illustrative reserve ratio tables i 


Nore.—Technically, the rate of growth for a 
increase 


` Class life period Sys 


ideline class is ‘erage 


in the total of the assets from the close of a baso 


SEO. I: STRAIGHT-LINE METHOD OF DEMARCATION 


Test life 
—4 —2 —1 

3 öl 50 50 
46-59 45-58 45-58 

4 51 51 50 
46-60 46-59 45-59 

5 52 51 50 
46-61 46-59 45-59 

6 52 61 51 
47-61 46-60 45-59 

8 53 51 61 
47-62 46-60 46-59 

10 53 52 51 
48-63 46-61 46-59 

12 54 52 51 
48-63 47-61 46-60 

14 55 52 61 
49-65 47-61 46-60 

16 55 53 51 
49-65 47-62 46-00 

18 56 53 52 
50-66 47-62 46-60 

20 57 53 52 
50-67 48-63 46-61 
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50 50 50 49 
45-58 45-57 45-57 44-56 
50 50 49 49 
45-58 45-58 45-57 44-56 
50 50 49 48 
45-58 45-58 44-57 44-56 
50 50 49 48 
45-58 45-58 44-57 44-56 
50 49 49 47 
45-68 45-57 44-57 43-55 
50 49 48 47 
45-58 44-57 44-56 42-54 
50 49 48 46 
45-58 44-57 43-56 42-53 
50 49 48 46 
45-58 44-57 43-55 41-52 
50 49 47 45 
45-58 44-57 43-55 41-51 
50 49 47 44 
45-58 44-56 40-51 
50 48 47 44 
45-58 44-56 40-50 


68 68 
64-72 64-72 
65 65 
61-70 61-69 
63 63 62 62 
60-03 60-08 50-67 
62 62 61 60 
50-67 58-67 58-66 57-65 
61 60 60 59 
58-66 57-65 57-65 56-63 
60 59 59 57 
57-65 56-64 56-63 54-02 
59 59 58 56 
56-05 55-64 55-03 53-61 
59 58 57 55 
56-64 55-63 54-02 53-60 
59 58 57 54 
56-64 55-63 54-01 52-59 
58 57 56 54 
55-04 54-62 53-61 51-58 
58 57 56 53 
55-04 562 53-60 50-57 


8 10 
48 48 
44-55 43-55 
48 47 
43-55 43-54 
47 46 
43-54 42-53 
46 45 
42-53 41-52 
45 44 
41-52 40-50 
44 42 
40-50 30-48 
43 41 
39-48 37-46 
41 39 
38-47 36-44 
40 38 
37-45 35-42 
39 36 
36-43 3440 
38 35 
35-42 33-38 


67 66 90 3 
63-71 63-71 63-70 

63 63 62 4 
60-68 60-67 50-67 

61 61 60 5 
58-66 58-65 57-64 

60 59 58 6 
57-64 56-63 55-62 

87 56 55 8 
55-62 54-61 83-59 

50 55 53 10 
53-00 52-59 51-57 

55 53 51 12 
52-59 51-57 49-55 

53 51 50 14 
51-57 49-55 47-53 

52 50 48 16 
50-56 48-54 46-51 

81 40 47 18 
49-55 47-52 45-49 

50 48 45 20 
48-54 46-51 4448 


Test life 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
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TABLE 2.— Illustrative reserve ratio tables Continued 
SEC. II: SUM-OF-THE-YEARS DIGITS METHOD OF DEPRECIATION 
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61 59 59 3 
57-67 55-65 55-64 

63 60 60 4 
58-69 56-66 56-65 

63 60 60 5 
59-69 56-66 56-66 

64 60 59 6 
60-70 57-65 56-64 

67 65 60 58 8 
63-74 61-70 56-64 55-63 

68 65 59 57 10 
64-75 61-71 61-70 57- 56-63 54-61 

12 69° 65 64 59 58 56 12 
65-76 62-71 61-70 5604 55-62 53-60 

14 70 66 64 59 80 6⁴ 14 
66-77 62-71 61-70 56-63 54-60 52-58 

16 n 66 6⁴ 58 55 53 16 
67-77 62-71 61-70 55-62 53-59 51-60 

18 72 66 64 57 5 ‘61 18 
67-78 62-71 61-70 54-61 52-8 49-4 

2 72 66 64 56 53 50 20 
68-79 62-72 61-70 53-60 51-56 48-53 

SEC, IV: 150-PERCENT DECLINING BALANCE METHOD OF DEPRECIATION 

3 57 57 56 56 56 56 56 55 5⁴ 3 
53-62 53-62 53-62 52-41 52-61 52-50 5 51-59 

4 55 55 4 5 54 53 53 52 52 4 
52-61 51-0 51-60 51-60 50-59 50-59 50-58 49-57 48-56 

5 54 54 53 53 52 52 51 50 50 5 
51-60 50-59 50-59 50-58 49-58 49-58 48-57 47-55 47-54 

6 54 53 52 52 52 $1 60 50 40 48 6 
50-55 49-54 49-53 49-53 48-53 48-52 47-51 47-51 46-49 

8 53 52 62 61 50 50 49 48 47 46 8 
40-59 49-58 48-57 48-56 48-56 47-55 46-54 53 1 44-50 

10 63 62 61 50 60 49 48 46 46 44 10 
50-59 48-58 48-57 47-56 47-55 46-54 45-53 44-51 43-50 42-48 

12 53 52 51 50 49 49 47 46 44 42 12 
50-59 48-58 48-56 47-66 46-55 46-54 44-52 43-50 42-48 41-46 

14 63 52 51 50 49 48 46 45 43 41 14 
50-60 48-58 47-56 47-55 46-54 45-53 44-51 41-47 30-44 

16 5⁴ 52 51 50 49 48 46 44 42 40 16 
50-00 48-58 47-56 46-55 46-54 45-52 43-50 41-48 40-45 38-43 

18 5 52 5l 50 48 47 45 43 41 39 18 
50-00 48-58 47-56 46-55 45-54 44-52 42-49 41-46 39-44 3741 

20 84 52 61 49 48 47 44 42 40 a7 20 
51-61 48-58 47-56 46-55 45-53 44-52 42-48 40-45 38-43 36-40 

1 More detailed tabulations oſ reserve ratio ranges for additional rates of growth and The range shown below each theoretical reserve ratio indicates the lower and 
additional test lives are available on order from "s Superintendent of Documents, limits of acceptable reserve ratios. The upper limit of the reserve ratio range is that 
FCC the test lle, wich would ould re — —— s werg heid gei toe ratio which would result 
8 wer reserve range ratio w 
NotE.—The ratio shown in the first row opposite each test life if all assets were held fora 10 shorter than the test life. Phe ratios shown 
ap for a stabilized account growing at the indicated rate. This the — and Wil will depart from mathematically calculated 


Taste 3.—Ilustrative adjustment table for 
class lives? 


Justifying a shorter class the class life 
life by low reserve. ratio 2 in cases where reserve 
ratio test test is not met * 


Olass liſe 
used in the | A 
taxable 
year 
3 2. 5 3 4.0 
4 8.6 4 6.0 
5 4.0 5 6.5 
6 6.0 6 7.5 
8 7.0 8 10. 0 
19 85 10 12.5 
12 10.0 12 15.0 
14 12.0 14 17.5 
10 13.5 16 2.0 
18 15. 5 18 2.5 
20 17.9 ka] 25.0 
1 More detailed tabulations of tments for class 
lives for additional class lives are a ble on order from 
the tendent of U.S. Government 
fice, 25, D. 
1 See sec, 3.03(a) of, of this revenue e. 


pt. 
see, 6.02 and sec, 6.03(4) of pt. II of this revenue 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GENERAL APPROACH 
1, Question. Do the new guideline lives 
represent a liberalization of the depreciable 


lives contained in bulletin F or of the de- 


Answer. guideline 
ives pertain to large classes of assets rather 
than to individual items, it is possible in pre- 
scribing ‘these guideline lives to take into 
account ‘technological changes and other 
economic factors which affect the useful life 
of assets to a greater extent than was pos- 
sible in ing the lives contained in 
bulletin F. Similarly, because it is difficult 
for any taxpayer to show the effect of 
technological change, etc., on the life of an 
individual asset, the guideline lives will per- 
mit a of depreciable lives actu- 
ally used at present. 

Thus, the new guidelines are substantially 
shorter than the bulletin F lives, and, for 
most taxpayers, are shorter than the lives 
presently being used. 

2. Question. Won't these new guideline 
lives soon become out of date as is the case 
with the present bulletin F? 

Answer. It is expected that these new 
guideline lives will be reviewed periodicaliy 
to insure that they keep pace with techno- 
logical developments and other factors which 
result in property becoming obsolete at a 
faster rate than expected. The guidelines 
will be easier to keep up to date than bul- 
letin F because they deal with broad classes 
of assets rather than with thousands of in- 
dividual items. 

3. Question. At present, depreciation is 
based on the useful life of property in the 


taxpayer's own trade or business. How does 
this depreciation reform affect this ap- 
proach? 

Answer. The depreciation reform retains 
this approach. Every taxpayer should -con- 
tinue to base his depreciable lives on his own 
best estimate of the period of their use in 
his trade or business. The new reform pro- 
vides guideline lives, based on analyses of 
statistical data and engineering studies and 
assessments of current and ‘prospective 
technological advances, for each industry in 
the United States. The guidelines which 
‘have been developed are felt to provide rea- 
sonable standards for taxpayers in the vari- 
ous industries and if used will be presumed 
to be acceptable unless subsequent events 
show that they are not appropriate for a par- 
ticular taxpayer's circumstances. Of course, 
to no extent do the new guidelines fore- 
close a taxpayer from using even shorter 
depreciable lives if his particular retirement 
and ‘replacement ‘practices are more progres- 
sive than those of the industry of which he 
is a part. Thus, under the depreciation re- 
form, depreciation continues to be based on 
the concept of useful life of property to the 
‘taxpayer. However, wider latitude is pro- 
vided for the taxpayer in making his own 
best estimate of useful life, and objective 


4. Question. If this ‘depreciation reform 
does not alter the useful-life approach to 
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depreciation, how does it provide for shorter 
lives and elimination of controversy? 

Answer. The depreciation reform provides 
for shorter lives first by providing new up- 
to-date guideline lives for classes of assets 
in lieu of the average lives for individual 
assets set forth in bulletin F, and second by 
placing greater emphasis on the economic 
life of property to the taxpayer rather than 
its physical life. The reform will eliminate 
controversy by giving greater leeway to tax- 
payers in estimating lives, by making ad- 
justments by examiners largely dependent 
on objective standards rather than individ- 
ual judgments, and by the use of guidelines 
for broad classes of assets rather than 
myriads of individual items. 

5. Question, Will this depreciation reform 
help only the taxpayer who has lagged in his 
replacement practices or will it also help 
the taxpayer who has been following progres- 
sive replacement practices? 

Answer. Unquestionably the depreciation 
reform will benefit all taxpayers, although 
in different ways. As to those taxpayers who 
have been following more progressive re- 
placement practices, so as to entitle them 
to continue using lives shorter than the new 
guidelines, the principal benefit of the re- 
form lies in the elimination of controversy 
over what lives are proper. In addition, the 
Reserve Ratio Table will provide objective 
guides for establishing that a taxpayer is 
entitled to use even shorter lives than he has 
used in the past. Moreover, the progressive 
taxpayer may use even shorter lives if they 
are justified by all the facts and circum- 
stances. 

6. Question. Will this depreciation reform 
help the small taxpayer as well as the large 
corporation? 

Answer. There are a number of aspects of 
the depreciation reform which will benefit 
the small taxpayer. First, there is the level 
at which the new guideline lives are set. 
These are substantially lower than the lives 
prescribed as a guide in Bulletin F. There- 
fore, all small taxpayers who heretofore have 
relied on Bulletin F in setting useful lives for 
some or all of their assets will benefit from 
the new lower guideline lives. Second, there 
is the use of the reserve ratios to show that 
useful lives even shorter than the guideline 
life are justified. This should be especially 
helpful to small taxpayers since in the case 
of a small taxpayer such things as variations 
in asset mix technological innovations, and 
purchases of some used assets are likely to 
have a greater impact on the proper life to 
be used in the future than in the case of a 
large taxpayer, yet the small taxpayer might 
well find it difficult to establish precisely 
what that impact will be. Third, the oppor- 
tunity to support lives shorter than the 
guidelines by reference to the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the particular case will be of 
special benefit to the small taxpayer. This 
will permit recognition of deviations from 
industrywide norms that are likely to occur 
in connection with small taxpayers. Fourth, 
the elimination of so-called penalty rates 
should be of major importance to the small 
taxpayer, Fifth, the transition rule for ap- 
plying the reserve ratio test should be of 
special significance to those smaller taxpayers 
whose reserves have become unreasonably 
high because their past retirement and re- 
placement practices have not conformed with 
the lives which they used for depreciation 
purposes. This transition rule will enable 
them to obtain the funds with which to 
adopt more progressive replacement prac- 
tices. Finally, since use of the revenue 
procedure is optional, those small taxpayers 
desiring to remain under established proce- 
dures may continue to do so. 

7. Question. In the case of a taxpayer who 
uses lives equal to the guideline lives, but 
fails to replace assets consistent with such 
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lives, do the new guidelines and the reserve 
ratio test merely postpone for a number of 
years the controversy that exists today? 

Answer. Even though in some cases lives 
used by taxpayers may be lengthened to a 
point above the new guideline lives, there 
are several important reasons why this will 
not result in the controversies that are 
present today. First, a taxpayer using the 
new guidelines will not be challenged unless 
and until his depreciation reserves are un- 
reasonably high as compared with his de- 
preciable assets, This removes the question 
of when to challenge lives from the ambit of 
the individual examiner’s judgment and 
makes it subject instead to objective arith- 
metic standards, thus eliminating one of 
today’s major areas of dispute and also 
achieving uniformity in the treatment of 
taxpayers. Second, where the lives used by 
a taxpayer are lengthened, the new lives will 
generally be determined objectively by the 
use of an adjustment table and thus will no 
longer be a matter of individual judgment. 
The fact that some taxpayers may in the 
future be required to use lives longer than 
the guidelines should not result in any sig- 
nificant controversies. 

8. Question. In prescribing new guideline 
lives, does the depreciation reform merely 
shift the area of dispute from the question 
of useful life to the question of salvage? 

Answer. No. If the class life being used 
by the taxpayer for all assets in a single 
guideline class is equal to or longer than the 
guideline life, then neither the lives nor 
the salvage used for individual items will 
be disturbed under the revenue procedure. 
If the class life, which is of course based on 
both the lives and any salvage used by the 
taxpayer, is shorter than the guideline life, 
it may be justified either by the objective 
tests provided or by all the facts and circum- 
stances. Once justified, the class life, includ- 
ing the salvage, will not be disturbed in 
subsequent years so long as replacement 
practices are thereafter consistent with that 
life. 

9. Question. How does this guideline ap- 
proach compare with the Canadian approach 
to depreciation? 

Answer. The guideline approach of the 
revenue procedure avoids the rigidity of the 
Canadian system. The guideline approach 
permits taxpayers to use lives shorter than 
the guideline lives whereas the Canadian 
system does not permit the use of lives 
shorter than the prescribed lives, regardless 
of a taxpayer’s retirement and replacement 
practices. In addition, unlike the Canadian 
system, this reform provides a separate class 
for production machinery and equipment in 
each different industry. This permits obso- 
lescence and other factors which affect the 
economic lives of assets to be taken into ac- 
count in accordance with the facts relating 
to the particular industry. 

10. Question. Will the new revenue pro- 
cedure result in immediate changes in the 
organizational structure of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service for the handling of depreciation 
issues or questions? 

Answer. No immediate organizational 
changes are contemplated. Detailed instruc- 
tions will be issued and special training 
courses are planned for all technical person- 
nel concerned with depreciation matters to 
insure uniform application of the deprecia- 
tion reform. In addition, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service will watch closely progress in 
operating under the new procedure with a 
view to introducing organizational or pro- 
cedural changes where necessary to assure 
effective administration. 


GUIDELINE LIVES 

11. Question. If some assets are used for a 
period of years longer than the guideline life, 
will the taxpayer be required to lengthen the 
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life used in depreciating those assets or in 
depreciating assets which eventually replace 
those assets? 

Answer. No, It is to be expected that some 
assets will be held longer than the guideline 
life. The guideline life is an overall life for 
a class which will include assets having a 
wide range of lives. The fact that a number 
of assets are held for periods longer than the 
guideline life does not in itself mean that 
the guideline life is inappropriate, 

12. Question. Will a taxpayer be permitted 
to prove a life shorter than the guideline 
life for those assets which have a shorter 
life and use the guideline life for the other 
assets in that class? 

Answer. No. In comparing the lives used 
by the taxpayer with the guideline lives, the 
class life being used for a guideline class 
must be d termined with reference to the 
lives of all of the assets in that class. This 
is the only way that the new guideline lives 
will provide an effective test. Otherwise, the 
taxpayer would demonstrate shorter lives for 
all the shorter lived assets falling within a 
class, and would use the guideline life for 
all his longer lived assets. This would defeat 
the purpose of the broad class approach 
which is based on an overall guideline life 
for a class containing assets having a broad 
range of lives. 

13. Question. Will a taxpayer who uses the 
new guideline lives be permitted to do so 
indefinitely? 

Answer. A taxpayer using lives equal to 
or longer than the guideline lives will not 
be challenged at any time so long as his 
retirement and replacement practices are 
consistent with the lives being used. This 
consistency may be demonstrated by the re- 
serve ratio test as well as by presently es- 
tablished procedures. In any event, the tax- 
payer will not be subject to challenge for at 
least the first 3 taxable years to which this 
revenue procedure applies. 

14. Question. If a taxpayer wishes to con- 
tinue using a class life longer than the 
guideline life for several years after the 
revenue procedure becomes effective, will he 
in later years be permitted to use the guide- 
line life? 

Answer. Yes. 

15. Question. It appears from the revenue 
procedure that a taxpayer may regroup his 
assets in classes corresponding to the guide- 
line classes, in order to facilitate comparing 
the class lives with the guideline lives and 
applying the reserve ratio test. Does this 
regrouping constitute a change in method of 
accounting which requires the consent of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue? 

Answer. The regrouping of assets is not 
considered a change in method of account- 
ing. Therefore the consent of the Com- 
missioner is not required. 

16. Question. Will the same method of 
computing depreciation (straight-line, de- 
clining balance, sum-of-the-years digits) 
have to be applied with respect to all assets 
falling within a single guideline class? 

Answer. No. The taxpayer may use dif- 
ferent methods of computing depreciation 
for different assets falling within a single 
guideline class provided that each method 
of depreciation is proper for the asset being 
depreciated. Thus, for example, the tax- 
payer may use the double-declining balance 
method of depreciation for the assets which 
he acquires new and the straight-line method 
for those he acquires used. However in order 
to compute the class life used for the as- 
sets in a guideline class for the purpose of 
comparison with the guideline life, it may be 
necessary to compute depreciation for all the 
assets in the class on a straight-line basis. 
It is to be emphasized that this straight-line 
figure is used only to determine the weighted 
average of the lives being used by the tax- 
payer and that it has no bearing on the ac- 
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tual method of depreciation that may be 
used, 

17. Question. Where a taxpayer uses a 
class life equal to the guideline life, must 
that same life be used consistently? 

Answer. This revenue procedure does not 
change present regulations. Under section 
1.167 (a)-—1(b) of the regulations, a taxpay- 
er may modify depreciable lives for any tax- 
able year in the light of conditions existing 
at the end of that year. 

18. Question. How do the new guideline 
lives apply with respect to assets acquired 
used? 


Answer. The guideline lives measure the 
expected useful economic lives of assets ac- 
quired new. It is not possible to prescribe 
guidelines for used assets since the useful life 
of any used asset depends upon its age at 
the time it is acquired. However, the fact 
that a taxpayer has a substantial amount of 
used assets in a guideline class would be 
taken into account as a factor demonstrating 
that a life shorter than the guideline life 
may be justified for that class. 


RESERVE RATIO 


19. Question. Apart from establishing that 
a taxpayer’s reserve ratio falls within the 
range of acceptable reserve ratios, what use 
can be made of the reserve ratio test set 
forth in section 5 of part II of the revenue 
procedure? 

Answer. The reserve ratio test will be 
useful to a taxpayer as an indication of 
whether his retirement and replacement 
practices are consistent with the class life 
being used. A taxpayer will be able to deter- 
mine from the trend of his reserve ratios for 
successive years whether his practices are as 
progressive as he may believe them to be. 
Thus, the reserve ratio test will provide the 
taxpayer with information which may be 
useful in the making of business decisions 
as well as information which will be useful 
for tax purposes. 

20. Question. Can a taxpayer whose re- 
serves are high for the first taxable years 
to which this revenue procedure is applicable 
use a class life equal to the guideline life? 
Under what circumstances will he be per- 
mitted to continue using that life? 

Answer. In order to give every taxpayer 
the opportunity to bring his practices into 
line with the new guideline lives, he will be 
allowed to use the new guidelines regardless 
of his present reserve ratios. He will be 
given a period of years up to a full replace- 
ment cycle to bring his reserves to an accept- 
able level, providing that the reserves are 
moving toward this level during this period. 

21. Question. Isn't it normal to have 
fluctuations in the ratios of depreciation re- 
serves to depreciable assets? Will these 
ordinary fluctuations result in a failure to 
meet the reserve ratio test? 

Answer. It is normal to have a certain 
amount of fluctuation in depreciation reserve 
ratios. However the reserve ratio table 
has been devised to take this into account. 
The table provides a broad range for ac- 
ceptable reserve ratios. This range is de- 
signed to provide a substantial amount of 
leeway before the ratio of a particular tax- 
payer will be considered unreasonably high. 

22. Question. Suppose that the assets in 
a guideline class are actively used on the 
average for a period equal to the guideline 
life, but thereafter some are retained on a 
standby status instead of being retired. 
Will this result in the accumulation of un- 
reasonable ‘depreciation reserves so that the 
taxpayer eventually will fail to meet the 
reserve ratio test? 

Answer. The reserve ratio ranges have been 
designed to provide a substantial amount of 
leeway to the taxpayer. Thus, a taxpayer 
will be able to continue to meet the reserve 
ratio test even though he retains some equip- 
ment on a standby ‘basis. If the reserve 
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ratio of a taxpayer retaining standby equip- 
ment fails to meet the reserve ratio test, the 
taxpayer has the opportunity to demonstrate 
that the class life used is appropriate on the 
basis of all the facts and circumstances. 

23. Question. What will cause the depre- 
ciation reserves for a guideline class to be- 
come unreasonably high? 

Answer. The reserves will become un- 
reasonably high if a taxpayer's retirement 
and replacement practices are not consistent 
with the class life being used for deprecia- 
tion purposes. Underlying factors causing 
this inconsistency might include (1) that the 
taxpayer's asset composition for a guideline 
class is not typical of the industry as a whole 
but consists primfirily of assets with useful 
lives which are longer than the class life 
being used by the taxpayer, (2) that the 
taxpayer is leasing a substantial amount of 
assets having useful lives shorter than the 
class life used by the taxpayer for the guide- 
line class into which the leased assets would 
fall if they were owned by the taxpayer, and 
(3) that the taxpayer is retaining and con- 
tinuing to depreciate (in a multiple-asset 
account) assets which no longer are being 
used in the trade or business. 

In addition, high reserves may be caused 
by the fact that a guideline class contains 
relatively few assets, most of which are 
nearing the end of their useful lives. This 
could be true even where the taxpayer's re- 
tirement and replacement practices are con- 
sistent with the class life used. In such a 
case, the high reserves could readily be ex- 
plained and the class life used by the tax- 
payer could still be justified on the basis of 
the taxpayer's retirement and replacement 
practices. 

24. Question. If the reserve ratio table in- 
dicates that a taxpayer has unreasonably 
high depreciation reserves, will the lives used 
by the taxpayer automatically be lengthened? 

Answer. Not automatically. Unreasonably 
high depreciation reserves may be an indica- 
tion, as under present practice, that the lives 
used by a taxpayer should be lengthened. 
However, the taxpayer will always be per- 
mitted to show, by the use of established 
procedures, that his retirement and replace- 
ment practices are consistent with the lives 
being used. 

25. Question. If the taxpayer's reserve ratio 
would not be considered unreasonably high 
for the year under examination, may the 
examiner take into account, in examining 
that year, the fact that the reserve ratio be- 
comes unreasonably high in a year interven- 
ing between the year under examination and 
the time of audit? 

Answer. No. The examiner should be con- 
cerned only with the reserve ratio for the 
year under examination. The fact that the 
reserve ratio becomes unreasonably high in 
a subsequent year will not be considered in 
connection with an earlier year that may be 
under examination. 

26. Question. If a taxpayer uses the guide- 
line life for a class of assets but does not 
retire or replace assets consistent with that 
life, he will accumulate a high depreciation 
reserve. If that taxpayer subsequently is re- 
quired to use a class life longer than the 
guideline life, would the depreciation reserve 
have to return to normal before he would 
again be permitted to use the guideline life? 

Answer. This taxpayer could use the guide- 
line life again as soon as he could show that 
his retirement and replacement practices 
were consistent with the guideline life; This 
consistency could be demonstrated in either 
of two ways: The first would be on the basis 
of all the facts and circumstances. The sec- 
ond would be if the taxpayer’s reserve ratio 
declined to the point where it came within 
the reserve ratio range for the lengthened 
class life. Thus, the taxpayer would not 
have to “work off” the entire amount of the 
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excessive depreciation previously deducted 
before again being permitted to use the 
guideline life. 

27. Question. What does the theoretically 
appropriate reserve ratio mean? 

Answer. The theoretically appropriate re- 
serve ratio is the ratio of accumulated depre- 
ciation reserves to the total basis of the 
assets in a guideline class which results when 
the taxpayer for more than a replacement 
cycle has followed policy of additions to and 
retirements from that class consistent with 
the class life used. 

28. Question. What do the upper and 
lower limits of the reserve ratio ranges 
represent? 

Answer. The upper limit of the reserve 
ratio range is the reserve ratio for a taxpay- 
er's guideline class which would result if 
the assets in that class were used for a period 
20 percent longer than the class life used by 
the taxpayer. The lower limit of the reserve 
ratio is the reserve ratio for a taxpayer's 
guideline class which would result if the 
assets were used for a period 10 percent 
shorter than the class life used by the 
taxpayer. 

29. Question. How does the reserve ratio 
table account for the fact that the timing of 
retirement of assets is dispersed about a 
class life, so that some assets are retired 
after a period of time shorter than the class 
life used by a taxpayer while other assets 
may last considerably longer than that life? 

Answer. In practice, retirements in any 
guideline class will be dispersed about the 
class life used by the taxpayer. However, 
the theoretically appropriate reserve ratios 
in the table are based on the assumption 
that there is no dispersion in the retirement 
of assets, I. e., that all assets are retired ex- 
actly when they age to the class life used. 
This assumption is necessary because the 
dispersion factor for every taxpayer is differ- 
ent and it is therefore not feasible to take 
this factor into account. 

Were a dispersion factor included in the 
mathematical computation of each appro- 
priate reserve ratio, the resulting ratios 
would be smaller than the tabulated ratios 
in all cases. The upper and lower limits 
of the reserve ratio ranges would also be 
lower than indicated in the table. Thus, 
the effect of disregarding the dispersion fac- 
tor is to provide an additional margin of 
leeway respecting the range of acceptable 
reserve ratios. 

30. Question. During the past decade, the 
cost of depreciable equipment has risen sub- 
stantially. How does the reserve ratio table 
take into account this fact that prices have 
been rising? 

Answer. The structure of the reserve ratio 
table automatically compensates for past in- 
fiation. This is true because inflation causes 
both the taxpayer’s reserve ratio and the ap- 
‘propriate reserve ratio range to decline. The 
taxpayer's reserve ratio falls because his rel- 
atively more expensive, recently acquired 
assets have had little depreciation charged 
against them, whereas relatively more depre- 
ciation has been charged against the older, 
less expensive equipment. Rising prices will 
also automatically push up the dollar basis 
of depreciable property, thus increasing the 
indicated rate of growth and lowering the 
appropriate reserve ratio range. 


MISCELLANEOUS ASPECTS 


31. Question. If a taxpayer wishes to use 
lives longer than the guideline lives, consist- 
ent with his replacement policy, will losses 
incurred on retirements be disallowe:. on the 
ground that depreciation based on the 
shorter guideline life was allowable (within 
the meaning of sec. 1016(a)(2) of the 1954 
code) even though it was not claimed by the 
taxpayer? 

No. The new lives are only guide- 


lines. They will not be used to determine 
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what is the allowable amount of depreciation. 
The taxpayer should claim the amount of 
depreciation that is appropriate for his own 
trade or business. He is not required to use 
the guidelines if he feels that they are too 
short to reflect his actual retirement and re- 
placement practices. 

However, if artificially long lives are as- 
signed to assets for the purpose of manipu- 
lating the depreciation deduction, an adjust- 
ment to basis under section 1016 (a) (2) of 
the code may be made for the depreciation 
properly allowable in the past even though 
it was not claimed and allowed. Present law 
is not changed in this respect by this de- 
preciation reform. 

32. Question. If a taxpayer's reserve ratio 
is below the lower limit, it is probable that 
the taxpayer is entitled to use shorter de- 
preciable lives. Is this low reserve ratio 
an indication that the taxpayer has taken 
too little depreciation in the past and that 
the basis of the property should be reduced 
. for depreciation which was allowable even 
though not claimed by the taxpayer? 

Answer. No. The taxpayer's reserve ratio 
is not an indication that depreciation not 
taken was allowable under section 1016 
(a) (2). The rules concerning the applica- 
tion of section 1016 (a) (2) are not affected 
by the revenue procedure. 

33. Question. Questions often arise as to 
whether particular expenditures are deduct- 
ible expenses or are capital expenditures 
which should be recovered through deprecia- 
tion. How does this depreciation reform 
affect the resolution of these questions? 

Answer. The depreciation reform does not 
affect the classification of expenditures as 
capital or expense. Questions in this area 
must be resolved on the basis of presently 
established principles. The depreciation re- 
form affects only those expenditures which 
are properly chargeable to capital and re- 
coverable through depreciation deductions. 

34. Question. How will retirements of as- 
sets be treated under the depreciation re- 
form? 

Answer. The depreciation reform does not 
change the regulations dealing with the 
proper treatment of retirements of assets, 
how to determine whether a retirement is 
normal or abnormal, etc. The treatment of 
retirements will continue to be determined 
under the regulations under section 167. 
Thus, if a taxpayer is using a method of 
accounting under which no gain or loss is 
recognized at the time of a normal retire- 
ment of an asset from a multiple-asset ac- 
count, the taxpayer may continue to use this 
method after the publication of the depre- 
ciation reform so long as this method clearly 
reflects income. If a taxpayer is using a 
method of accounting, as to either item or 
multiple-asset accounts, under which gain 
or loss is recognized upon disposition, then 
gain or loss will continue to be recognized 
under the present regulations applicable to 
the item or multiple-asset accounts. 

35. Question. Section 167(d) and the reg- 
ulations thereunder provide that the tax- 
payer and the district director may enter 
into an agreement as to the useful life of 
any property, and that the agreement shall 
be binding until such time as new circum- 
stances come into existence. After the pub- 
lication of the depreciation reform, will 
taxpayers be permitted to modify these 
agreements? 

Answer. The adoption of the depreciation 
reform itself will be considered as a new 
factor which justifies a taxpayer in modify- 
ing any agreement previously made. Thus, 
if the taxpayer wishes to modify an agree- 
ment previously made, he should notify the 
district director in accordance with the reg- 
ulations under section 167(d). 

36. Question. Under the revenue proce- 
dure, the use of the same life in computing 
the depreciation deduction and in comput- 
ing the depreciation shown on the books of 
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account and financial statements is consid- 
ered a significant factor in justifying a class 
life shorter than the guideline life. Does 
the significance of this factor vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case? 

Answer. Yes, This factor is significant in 
the case of a publicly-held corporation since 
the depreciation shown on the books of ac- 
count and financial statements is published 
and has independent importance to stock- 
holders and other persons outside the man- 
agement of the corporation. In the case of 
a corporation which is not publicly held, the 
booking factor is also significant where the 
figures shown on the books of account and 
financial statements hawe independent im- 
portance to persons other than the owners 
of the corporation, such as lending institu- 
tions and fiduciaries for employee profit- 
sharing plans. The booking factor would be 
less significant in the case of a closely held 
corporation where the books of account and 
financial statements are not relied on by 
persons outside the corporation. Since reg- 
ulated public utilities may be required to 
use depreciable lives for book purposes that 
differ from those used in computing the 
depreciation deduction, their booking prac- 
tice is not a significant factor. 

37. Question, If a class life used by a tax- 
payer is required to be lengthened because of 
a failure to retire and replace assets consist- 
ent with the life used, how much will the 
class life be lengthened? 

Answer. The life will be lengthened to a 
point where it reflects the taxpayer’s actual 
retirement and replacement practices; it will 
not be lengthened so as to compensate for 
the fact that excessive depreciation may have 
been taken in the past. This will result in 
the elimination of the present so-called 
penalty rates. 

38. Question. If a class life used by a tax- 
payer is to be lengthened in accordance with 
the adjustment table for class lives, but the 
taxpayer maintains item accounts, how will 
the useful lives assigned by the taxpayer to 
each account be lengthened? 

Answer. The taxpayer will lengthen those 
item lives which he chooses to lengthen so 
long as the overall class life is not shorter 
than the appropriate class life shown in the 
adjustment table, 

39. Question. Can a taxpayer who changes 
from the unit-of-production method of com- 
puting depreciation to a useful-life method 
(expressed in terms of years) under the 
blanket consent contained in the revenue 
procedure justify a class life shorter than 
the guideline life by the fact that the reserve 
ratio for the guideline class is low? 

Answer. Where the reserve ratio for a 
guideline class is lower than the lower limit 
of the appropriate reserve ratio range for 
that class, this fact will justify the use of a 
class life shorter than the guideline life only 
where the ratio reflects the retirement and 
replacement practices of the taxpayer during 
a substantial period of years. Under section 
3.02(a) and section 3.03(a) of part II of the 
revenue procedure, the use of approximately 
the same class life for a substantial period 
of years is essential before the fact of a low 
reserve ratio becomes significant. There- 
fore, a taxpayer who changes from the unit- 
of-production method would not be able to 
justify a class life shorter than the guideline 
life by a low reserve ratio since he has not 
previously been using a class life expressed in 
years. 

40. Question. How does the depreciation 
reform apply to a taxpayer using the re- 
tirement method of accounting or some 
other similar method? 

Answer. The new guidelines and the pro- 
cedures for using them are not applicable 
to a taxpayer using the retirement method 
of accounting. Any taxpayer who wishes 
to change from the retirement method to a 
useful-life method of depreciation must ob- 
tain consent from the Commissioner of 
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Internal Revenue in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 446(e) and the regula- 
tions thereunder. 

41. Question. How does the depreciation 
reform apply to affiliated corporations which 
file consolidated returns? 

Answer. The new guideline lives and the 
reserve ratio test are to be applied to each 
corporation separately, regardless of the fact 
that the corporations are members of an 
affiliated group which is filing a consolidated 
return, 

42. Question. How does the depreciation 
reform apply in the case of a partnership? 

Answer. The new guideline lives and re- 
serve ratio test apply to the partnership as 
an entity. 


THE STUDENT PRAYER DECISION 
OF THE SUPREME COURT 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Joun W. Davis] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr, JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
all the furor over the school prayer deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court makes it ap- 
propriate to examine for a moment the 
events that led to the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 

As I have often said in public talks 
during the past several years, I am firmly 
convinced that the principal motivation 
of our forefathers in crossing the Atlan- 
tic to America was to escape the tyranny 
of a church-state combination and ob- 
tain religious freedom. 

Most of the early settlers came from 
the British Isles, but quite a few came 
from continental Europe where religious 
persecution was even worse than in 
England. It would take a powerful rea- 
son indeed to cause a man to take his 
wife and children and to say to his fa- 
ther and mother and brothers and sis- 
ters, “I am leaving you and my native 
land and will never see you again. If I 
survive storm and shipwreck I will live in 
a land peopled by savages. But I had 
rather die than endure persecution for 
my religious beliefs.” 

In the England of that day a person 
who disagreed with the Government’s 
church was guilty of both blasphemy and 
treason. The churchmen could and 
often did condemn his soul to eternal 
damnation of heresy, and the courts 
could order him beheaded or imprisoned. 

Religion and religious thoughts pre- 
occupied the minds of people in that day 
and time, and great amounts of time 
and effort were put into religious discus- 
sion, prayer, and church services. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that this dream—this ideal—which ex- 
isted in the minds of the early patriots 
caused not only their colonization to 
succeed where France, Portugal, and 
Spain had failed, but instilled in early 
Americans the fierce determination 
which ultimately enabled them to throw 
off the shackles of English rule. 

In an address to the United Baptist 
churches in Virginia on May 10, 1789, 
George Washington said: 

If I could conceive that the general gov- 
ernment might ever be so administered as 
to render the liberty of conscience insecure, 
I beg you will be persuaded, that no one 
would be more zealous than myself to estab- 
lish effectual barriers against the horrors of 
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spiritual tyranny, and every species of reli- 
gious persecution. 


All of which leads me to venture the 
guess that the Supreme Court’s decision 
outlawing the prayer which New York 
State prescribed for its public schools 
would have been greeted with wild en- 
thusiasm in the days of Paul Revere. It 
was, after all, against the backdrop of 
religious tyranny that the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution was written, 
and it is highly significant that this par- 
ticular amendment occupies the No. 1 
spot in our Bill of Rights. 

The American pioneers, who risked 
being scalped in order to attend church 
and many of whom had family prayer 
and Bible reading every day, would never 
believe that their great, great, great 
grandchildren would utter cries of an- 
guish simply because the State of New 
York was told by the U.S. Supreme 
Court not to compose the wording of 
a prayer to be used in the public schools. 

During my trip home on the Fourth of 
July I found a number of people who 
simply did not understand the recent 
Supreme Court decision on the subject 
of prayers in schools. 

Whether this was due to misleading 
headlines, or to the difficulty of writing 
about legal matters by reporters who are 
in a hurry I do not know, but in a nut- 
shell here is what happened: 

The State of New York had a law on 
its statute books which said that each 
child must pray the following prayer 
each day, or else stand silent: 

Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ing upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country. 


The Supreme Court did not ban the 
utterance of this prayer in the New York 
schools. What the Supreme Court did 
say was that the State of New York had 
no right to establish an official State 
prayer, worded this way and in no other 
way, as the sole and exclusive govern- 
ment prayer of the State of New York. 
The Supreme Court ruled that the New 
York schoolchildren were entitled to 
some choice about what prayers they 
uttered. 

Now that this law has been declared 
unconstitutional, the New York school- 
children can still recite the same prayer 
that was prescribed, but now they would 
be saying it because they chose to do 
so—not because they are compelled by 
law to do so. Now they are free to say 
the Lord’s Prayer if they prefer to do so, 
whereas before the Supreme Court de- 
cision they could not do so. 

The officials of the State of New York 
had set themselves up as the judge of 
what prayer the schoolchildren of that 
State ought to say, if they said anything 
at all. The Supreme Court ruled that 
they had no right to do this. 

The Supreme Court did not ban prayer 
in school. In fact, in writing its decision, 
the Court took great care to point out 
that the ruling went no further than the 
facts in the case before it. 

As will be seen when the schools of 
Georgia open this fall, this Supreme 
Court decision does not ban reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer nor does it prohibit the 
reading of the Bible in the classrooms. 
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In Georgia, remember, the Lord’s Prayer 
is recited not because some law requires 
it to be done but because the parents, 
teachers, and children feel that it is 
right. 

I do not feel that the New York offi- 
cials had any right to set themselves up 
as the judge of how a prayer ought to 
be worded, and I do not believe the people 
of Georgia would stand for any such 
tactic if our own Legislature tried to do 
the same thing. 

I have yet to encounter a person who 
disagreed with me-when he or she under- 
stood the question which was decided by 
the Court. 

I say this so that those of you who are 
still laboring under the misapprehension 
that prayer was banned may know the 
truth. 

Please know that I do now believe and 
always have believed in prayer. Just as 
importantly, I deeply believe that every 
person has the God-given right to pray 
in his own way and after his own 
fashion. 

Although I have disagreed with the 
Supreme Court’s rulings on more than 
one occasion in the past, in this particu- 
lar instance I do not see how it could 
have ruled otherwise. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the 
Court had ruled otherwise—that the 
State of New York had been permitted 
to establish an official prayer. Not only 
would 50 varieties of State prayers have 
soon sprung up across the Nation, but a 
first great step would have been allowed 
toward establishing a Government re- 
ligion. 

As our Founding Fathers wisely pro- 
vided in the Constitution: Church and 
state should be kept separate and apart. 
We do not want Government control of 
our churches, neither do we want 
churches to control our Government. 

The true responsibility of the religious 
life of the people of America rests on 
the parents, the clergymen, and the re- 
ligious organizations. I hope the day 
may never come when government on 
any level, local, State, or Federal, is 
allowed to intrude upon this sacred 
ground. 

Mr. Speaker, I should further like to 
call the attention of this body that on 
Sunday, July 8, 1962, leaders of nine 
Protestant denominations hailed the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision which 
forbids any Government official from 
writing or prescribing prayers for use in 
public schools. y 

The 19 clergymen and lay leaders in a 
statement released Sunday by Harold 
E. Fey, editor of the Christian Century, 
an undenominational weekly published 
in Chicago, said: 

The Court's decision protects the integrity 
of the religious conscience and the proper 
function of religious and governmental in- 
stitutions. 

It is neither sacrilegious nor antireligious 
to say that each separate government in this 
country should stay out of the business of 
writing or sanctioning official prayers and 
leave that purely religious function to the 
people themselves and to those the people 
choose to look to for religious guidance. 

The clergymen and lay leaders called upon 
the American people to study this decision, 
prayerfully and without political emotion. 
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The signers were: Hampton Adams, 
pastor, Park Avenue Christian Church, 
New York; Theodore Adams, pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Richmond, Va.; 
George C. Bonnell, pastor, Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York; Aubrey 
N. Brown, Jr., editor, Presbyterian Out- 
look, Richmond, Va.; Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
pastor, Delmar Baptist Church, St. 
Louis. 

Truman B. Douglas, board of min- 
istries, United Church of Christ, New 
York; Harold E. Fey, editor, Christian 
Century, Chicago; A. Raymond Grant, 
bishop, Oregon Methodist Area, Port- 
land; Kyle Haselden, managing editor, 
the Christian Century, Chicago; Her- 
schel H. Hobbs, pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Oklahoma, City. 

Frank E. Johnston, associate general 
secretary, American Baptist Convention, 
Valley Forge, Pa.; Dwight E. Loder, 
president, Garrett Theological Semi- 
nary, Evanston, III.; Malvin H. Lundeer, 
secretary, Lutheran Church in America, 
Minneapolis Minn.; Carlyle Marney 
pastor, Myers Park Baptist Church, 
Charlotte, N.C.; Edward O. Miller, rec- 
tor, St. George’s Episcopal Church, New 
York. 

Samuel Miller, dean, Harvard Uni- 
versity Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; W. Hubert Porter, associate gen- 
eral secretary, American Baptist Con- 
vention, Valley Forge; Richard H. 
Raines, bishop, Indiana Methodist Area, 
Indianapolis, Ind. and Edwin Tuller, 
general secretary, American Baptist 
Convention, Valley Forge. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to invite the attention of this body 
to the words of Jesus as set forth in 
Matthew 6: 6: 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; 
and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly. 


THE HANFORD PROJECT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
many of us thought this House expressed 
its will in no uncertain terms when the 
administration attempted to foist the 
multimillion-dollar Hanford electric 
steamplant boondoggle on the American 
public. In three successive votes this 
body demonstrated that it would not be 
party to saddling the American public 
with a completely wasteful and unneces- 
sary expenditure and emphatically re- 
jected the Hanford project. 

Mr. Speaker, I might be naive, but I 
would think the action of the House last 
year should have told the administrative 
agencies involved something, too. But 
we now know that at least one of these 
agencies seems to think Congress is sim- 
ply a temporary obstacle to its ambi- 
tions. If it can bypass us, or browbeat us 
to gain its ends, it will do so. 

At every turn we find the administra- 
tion trying to end-run various commit- 
tees of the Congress. When they get 
stopped in one committee, they fuzz up 
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the legislation and try another commit- 
tee—always hoping they can find a weak 
point. If the committees and Congress 
stand fast, then the bureaucrats try to 
figure some other way of achieving by 
administrative action what the Congress 
will not give them legislatively. No- 
where has this been more true than in 
the electric power field because this ad- 
ministration has big and costly plans for 
pushing public power. And there is no 
better example of this today than what 
the Bonneville Power Administration is 
trying to do with the Hanford project. 

Mr. Speaker, not only is Bonneville 
trying to end-run the Congress on this 
Hanford thing, but it makes the cynical 
gesture of clearing its action with one 
of our committees—the wrong com- 
mittee. 

We are told that some public power 
group in the State of Washington is 
going to build this project and that the 
bureaucratic lawers for the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Atomic 
Energy Commission claim no approval 
from Congress is necessary for this or- 
ganization to proceed with the job. On 
the other hand, because a complicated 
contract with the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration concerning every phase of 
this questionable proposal is involved, 
the Bonneville administrator has said 
he will not proceed with the contract if 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
two bodies object. 

I think the Bonneville administrator 
should be set straight on two counts. 
First, it is not for him to decide what 
committees of Congress shall or shall 
not have jurisdiction in a matter of this 
nature. Second, he picked the wrong 
committees. I would remind the admin- 
istrator that Bonneville is part of the De- 
partment of the Interior and that all 
matters relating to that Department 
come under the direct jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The administrator and others have 
told us that not a single cent of Fed- 
eral money would have to be appro- 
priated for the Hanford project at this 
time. Why, then, did he magnanimous- 
ly offer to let the Appropriations Com- 
mittees pass on this matter? Are we to 
believe that he did not know any bet- 
ter, or is there some other reason? 

If our colleagues have had the time to 
study the proposed arrangement between 


Bonneville and the public power group 


which proposes to build the Hanford 
powerplant, it must be apparent that 
Bonneville is actually the real party of 
interest, and, in fact, stands to be stuck 
with the bill. 

Is the Administrator now attempting 
to soften the way for when he comes 
back in a few years and asks for Federal 
funds to salvage the Hanford project 
by trying to put himself in a position of 
being able to say the Appropriations 
Committees approved the proposal? 

That is just a passing thought; be- 
cause, at the moment, I am more con- 
cerned with the matter of committee 
jurisdiction and the Administrator’s bla- 
tant attempt to dictate how Congress 
shall act. 

Generally speaking, it is the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
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which is the principal legislative com- 
mittee having responsibility for the 
operations and activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. And, unless 
something has happened in the past few 
days which has not been made public, 
the Bonneville Power Administration is 
a part of the Department of the Interior. 
In 1960 when we were considering pro- 
posals to set up a so-called basin ac- 
count for the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and its projects, the issue came 
before the Interior Committee. Only a 
month ago it was the Interior Commit- 
tee that was holding hearings on the 
bill sponsored by Bonneville to establish 
a regional preference for the Pacific 
Northwest in the sale of Bonneville 
power. 

Now, we have a situation where the 
Bonneville Power Administration is pro- 
posing to enter into a contract to take 
all the power from the Hanford project 
that will have such an impact on the 
whole system that I say it is a matter 
for the Interior Committee to look 
into—not the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. In fact, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy should also have an in- 
terest in this question. This Hanford 
project should be the subject of hear- 
ings by both the Interior Committee and 
the Joint Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, and my friends in this 
House, this is a time when we are being 
called upon to make some very serious 
and basic decisions, in order to protect 
the future prerogatives and powers of 
the Congress as an equal partner in the 
governing of this great Nation of ours. 
From the very inception of this Govern- 
ment under the Constitution it has been 
the responsibility of the Congress to es- 
tablish the basic policies of the Gov- 
ernment and for the executive depart- 
ments to administer these policies. The 
Department of the Interior should un- 
derstand this separation of powers 
clearly, particularly since they were re- 
minded of it so forcefully by my good 
friend and colleague, the chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. AspINALL I, just last year. 

On February 15, 1961, in a hearing 
before the Interior Committee on the 
policies, programs, and activities of the 
Department of the Interior, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. AsSPINALL] told 
Secretary Udall: 

As a former member of the legislative de- 
partment, you will realize that perhaps we 
are more jealous of our responsibility as 
legislators and makers of policy than should 
be * * * when you use the word “recom- 
mendations” you, of course, in our opinion, 
state correctly the position of the adminis- 
trative department of Government, with the 
power to recommend and through the Presi- 
dent to veto, and to administer the policy 
set forth by Congress. 


Despite this positive reminder to the 
Secretary of the Interior concerning the 
powers and prerogatives of Congress, we 
now see the unusual spectacle of one of 
his underlings, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministrator, trying to tamper with the 
established rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by dictating which committee 
of this body shall consider a policy ques- 
tion of this magnitude, 
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As long as Iam a Member of this body, 
I will not stand by idly while the execu- 
tive attempts to dictate which committee 
of this House should consider a given 
matter. As the ranking minority mem- 
bers of this committee, I feel it is my 
duty to raise this issue here today. 
While the issue involved is important, 
the principle is even more so. It goes 
directly to the question of whether the 
legislative branch shall retain the re- 
sponsibilities and authority granted it 
under the Constitution, or whether it 
shall become merely a rubberstamp op- 
eration for the executive. And I do not 
intend to see the Congress or its commit- 
tees relegated to a back seat by an am- 
bitious executive. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. TABER (at the 
request of Mr. RIEHLMAN), for 2 weeks, 
on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Joun W. Davis, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. FercuHan, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Savior, for 20 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was- granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN in his remarks today on 
H.R. 11921 and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BETTS. 

Mr. RoOsEVELT and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Conte to revise and extend re- 
marks made by him in Committee of the 
Whole and to include immediately fol- 
lowing his remarks a table and extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Devine) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. Evins. 


Mr. BLATNIK, 
Mr. HÉBERT. 
Mr. ROUSH. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

SJ. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the designation of the week commencing 
5 14, 1962, as “National Public Works 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 12, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2281. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Alaska Railroad, 
Department of the Interior, for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1960 and 1961; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2282. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior relative to an application for 
a loan of $270,000 to the Orchard City Irri- 
gation District in Delta County, Colo., pur- 
suant to 71 Stat. 48; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

2283. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior relative to an application for 
a loan by the Cassia Creek Reservoir Co. of 
$2,351,600 and grants of $105,000 for fish and 
wildlife purposes and $41,400 for flood con- 
trol, pursuant to 71 Stat. 48; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2284. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Agency, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill for the relief of Leslie 
O. Cox and other employees of the Federal 
Aviation Agency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2285. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report by the Department of the In- 
terior covering grants made during calendar 
year 1961 to nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations for support of scientific research 
programs, pursuant to Public Law 85-934; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

2286. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of the orders entered in the cases of certain 
aliens who have been found admissible to 
the United States, pursuant to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2287. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in the Immigration and National- 
ity Act was exercised in behalf of such aliens, 
pursuant to the Immigration and National- 
ity Act was exercised in behalf of such aliens, 

2288. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: South Sumter upper Tampa Bay, Fla.; 
Line Creek, Ky., and Tenn.; North Branch 
Mill Creek, Mich.; Nanticoke Creek, N. I.; 
Dicks Creek, Little Muddy Creek, Ohio; Ba- 
jura, PR.; and Kent Creek, Tex., pursuant 
to the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
and Executive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 
1956; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2289. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: Town Creek, Ala.; upper Blue River, 
Okla.; and Thicketty Creek, S.C., pursuant 
to the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
and Executive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 
1956; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2290. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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relative to reporting the terms of the agree- 
ment, between the Board of Trustees of How- 
ard University and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, for the transfer of 
Freedmen’s Hospital, pursuant to Public Law 
87-262; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of XIII, reports of com- 
mittees were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DELANEY: House Resolution 722. 
Committee on Rules. A resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 10966, a 
bill to fix the fees payable to the Patent 
Office and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1971). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: House Resolution 723. 
Committee on Rules. A resolution pro- 
viding for the consideration of H.R. 12135, 
a bill to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965 for the construc- 
tion of certain highways in accordance with 
title 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1972). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12450. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of royalties by juke box operators 
to the owners of performance rights in copy- 
righted music and for the fair and orderly 
determination of the amount and distribu- 
tion of such royalties, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12451. A bill to authorize reimburse- 
ment to appropriations of the U.S. Secret 
Service of moneys expended for the purchase 
of counterfeits; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 12452. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding books for the adult blind so as to 
make books also available to quadriplegics; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DORN (by request) : 

H.R. 12453. A bill to amend section 503 
of title 38, United States Code, to exclude 
from annual income determinations for 
death or disability pension amounts paid 
by a veteran, widow, or child for unusual 
medical expenses; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 12454. A bill to amend section 503 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that up to $10,000 in payments under policies 
of life insurance shall be excluded from 
income in determining eligibility of indi- 
viduals for death pension, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12455. A bill to amend section 503 of 
titl 38, United States Code, to exclude from 
annual income computations in determina- 
tions of entitlement to death pension all 
amounts paid by a spouse or child of a 
veteran for the expenses of the veteran’s last 
illness; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. ; 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 12456. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 with 
regard to reimbursement of the railroad un- 
employment insurance account; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 12457. A bill to establish an Office of 

Cultural Affairs in the executive office of 
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the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia similar to the office of cultural affairs 
in the office of the mayor of the city of 
New York and to provide for the acquisition 
of Loew’s Capitol Theater from the National 
Press Club in the District of Columbia for 
purposes of a much-needed municipal arts 
center, such as most other cities have; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 12458. A bill to establish an Office of 
Cultural Affairs in the executive office of 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia similar to the office of cultural affairs in 
the office of the mayor of the city of New 
York and to provide for the acquisition of 
Loew's Capitol Theater from the National 
Press Club in the District of Columbia for 
purposes of a much-needed municipal arts 
center, such as most other cities have; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 12459. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain enlisted members of the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 12460. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize retirement 
with reduced annuity of employees attain- 
ing the age of 55 years and completing 25 
years of service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 12461. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1945 to provide com- 
pensatory time off for officers and employees 
performing certain voluntary service at 
agency request, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 12462. A bill to provide for equitable 
adjustments in annuities under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 12463. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to make areas lacking 
public libraries or with inadequate public 
libraries, public elementary and secondary 
school libraries, and certain college and uni- 
versity libraries eligible for benefits under 
that act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12464. A bill to amend section 12(10) 
of the Area Redevelopment Act (Public Law 
87-27, 87th Cong., ist sess.); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12465. A bill to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States through the 
use of mobile trade fairs; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 12466. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and related provisions to extend 
for 2 months certain temporary public as- 
sistance provisions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 12467. A bill to amend the act of 
June 4, 1948, as it relates to the appointment 
of the District of Columbia Armory Board; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. DERWINSRI: 

H.R. 12468. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 so as to permit the use of foreign cur- 
rencies accruing from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities in foreign coun- 
tries having a Communist government to be 
used to make farm improvement loans to pri- 
vate enterprise farmers in those countries; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12469. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 so as to impose certain limitations 
on sales of surplus agricultural commodities 
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to countries having a Communist govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12470. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the de- 
duction for child care expenses shall be 
available to a wife who has been deserted by 
and cannot locate her husband on the same 
basis as a single woman; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12471. A bill to regulate the ship- 
ment of weapons into any State, territory, 
or possession of the United States or into 
the District of Columbia where the unli- 
censed possession of such weapons is illegal 
under the law of such State, territory, or pos- 
session, or of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 12472. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to establish and carry out 
a program to promote the flow of domesti- 
cally produced lumber in commerce; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 12473. A bill to release the right, title, 
or interest, if any, of the United States in 
certain streets in the village of Heyburn, 
Idaho, and to repeal the reverter in patent 
for public reserve; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 12474. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to establish and carry out 
a program to promote the flow of domesti- 
cally produced lumber in commerce; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R. 12475. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to establish and carry out 
a program to promote the flow of domesti- 
cally produced lumber in commerce; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

H.R. 12476. A bill to facilitate the entry 
of alien skilled specialists and certain rela- 
tives of U.S. citizens, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

H.R. 12477. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding financial assistance for local educa- 
tional agencies in areas affected by Federal 
activities in order to provide educational 
assistance under the provisions of such act 
to the District of Columbia and to make the 
change in the District of Columbia motor 
fuel tax law needed to insure that such as- 
sistance will be fully effective; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 12478. A bill to amend and extend for 
1 year the present wheat program and to 
postpone the date of the 1963 wheat refer- 
endum to no later than August 10, 1962; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12479. A bill to promote the orderly 
transfer of the Executive power in connec- 
tion with the expiration of the term of office 
of a President and the inauguration of a 
new President; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr. LANE: 


H.R. 12480. A bill to amend chapter 17 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to au- 
thorize hospital and medical care for peace- 
time veterans suffering from noncompen- 
sable service-connected disabilities; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H. J. Res. 808. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to the State of Delaware 
and the State of New Jersey to enter into a 
compact to establish the Delaware River and 
Bay Authority for the development of the 
area in both States bordering the Delaware 
River and Bay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.J. Res. 809. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for conducting the referendum 
with respect to the national marketing quota 
for wheat for the marketing year beginning 
July 1, 1963; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: 

H. J. Res. 810. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the voluntary reci- 
tation of a prayer in public schools; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. J. Res. 811. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States pertaining to the offering of 
prayers in public schools and other public 
places in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H. J. Res. 812. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to the State of Dela- 
ware and the State of New Jersey to enter 
into a compact to establish the Delaware 
River and Bay Authority for the develop- 
ment of the area in both States bordering 
the Delaware River and Bay; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. LANE: Memorial of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to permit the 
operation of a free market for silver; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to permit the operation 
of a free market for silver; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to immediately pass legislation per- 
mitting the recitation of nondenominational 
prayers in public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 12481, A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Stellario; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BECKER: 

H.R. 12482. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios Haspoglou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 12483. A bill for the relief of St. 
Joseph's Hospital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 12484. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chin Shui Ying and daughter Chin Oi Wan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12485. A bill for the relief of Dr. Woo 
Yoon Chey; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

' By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12486. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Felix Garcia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 12487. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Gabriella Gomes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 12488. A bill for the relief of Tow- 
Chung Rhee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 12489. A bill for the relief of Paolo 
Armano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 12490. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Delia Pili; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 12491. A bill for the relief of Toufic 

Renno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


381. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Irving 
Segall, executive director, Master Furriers 
Guild of America, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
urging the Members of the Congress to pre- 
serve the constitutional rights of the citi- 
zens of the United States of America and to 
urge them to vote against the granting of 
extrajudicial powers presently being re- 
quested for the Federal Trade Commission; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

382. Also, petition of William Capman, 

secretary, Commissioners of Fairmont Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa., relative to expressing sup- 
port for the principles and purposes of the 
wilderness bill and urging its passage; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 
383. Also, petition of Taylor Green, presi- 
dent, Sarasota Project Alert, Sarasota, Fla., 
requesting an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution as is necessary so that open, 
humble acknowledgment of our dependence 
upon and our responsibility to our God is 
never restricted; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, Jury 11, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we come with grate- 
ful hearts for quiet cloisters of the spirit 
where, in moments of reverential calm 
at the altar of Thy sustaining and for- 
giving grace, Thou dost restore our 
jaded souls. 

We pray to be saved from giving to 
the tasks that await us anything less 
than our truest and best. Deliver us 
from any failure of self-control and from 
words spoken in haste or in passion. 

With clear eyes, may we see Thee as 
our Father, our fellows near and far as 
our neighbors, and ourselves as our 
brothers’ keepers. In that vision splen- 
did of Divine Fatherhood and of human 
brotherhood, may we dream our dreams, 
fashion our lives, enact our laws, build 
our Nation, and plan our world until 
this shadowed earth, which is our home, 
moyo in the orbit of Thy redeeming 
ove. 

We ask it in the hallowed name of 
2 for whose coming Kingdom we pray. 

n. 


1962 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 10, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 10, 1962, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts 
and joint resolution: 


S. 1526. An act for the relief of Joey Kim 
Purdy; 

S. 1943. An act for the relief of Hajime 
Sumitani; 

S. 1969. An act to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958, as amended, to provide for 
supplemental air carriers, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 2107. An act to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” to ex- 
tend the application of certain laws relating 
to the military services to the Coast Guard 
for purposes of uniformity; 

S. 2198. An act for the relief of Lise Marie 
Berthe Marguerite De Simone; 

S. 2300. An act for the relief of Byron 
Wong; 

S. 2355. An act for the relief of Filomena 
F. Schenkenberger; 

S. 2606. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Kim Bell (Kim Booshin) ; 

S. 2607. An act for the relief of Lee Hwa 
Sun; 

S. 2633. An act for the relief of Susan Holt 
Lerke (Choi Sun Hee); 

S. 2709. An act for the relief of Ernst 
Fraenkel and his wife, Hanna Fraenkel; 

S. 2732. An act for the relief of Yoon So 
Shim; 

S. 3025. An act to supplement certain pro- 
visions of Federal law incorporating the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. in order to give 
certain additional authority to such com- 
pany; and 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 468) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958, as amended, I transmit herewith a 
report on the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for the period of 
October 1, 1960, through June 30, 1961, 
This is the fifth of these reports since 
the passage of the legislation establish- 
ing that agency, and supplements, in 
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more detail, my annual report of Janu- 
ary 31, 1962, which covered some of the 
same time period and reported on all 
agencies with responsibilities in the na- 
tional effort in aeronautics and space. 

Since the period covered by this report, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with other 
agencies of the Government, has made 
substantial strides toward meeting our 
new and more ambitious aeronautics and 
space goals. This noteworthy progress, 
supported by the Congress, contributed 
to American leadership in many signifi- 
cant aspects in space accomplishments 
and has laid substantial foundation for 
greater successes in the future. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, July 11, 1962. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 68) 
providing for the designation of the week 
commencing October 14, 1962, as Na- 
tional Public Works Week, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Nominations of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


CONSIDERATION TOMORROW OF 
NOMINATION OF MATTHEW H. 
McCLOSKEY TO BE AMBASSADOR 
TO IRELAND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, for 
the information of the Senate, and with 
the concurrence of the distinguished 
minority leader, I request that, notwith- 
standing any unanimous-consent agree- 
ments heretofore entered into, the Sen- 
ate take up tomorrow, at the conclusion 
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of the morning hour, the nomination of 
Matthew H. McCloskey, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Ambassador to Ireland, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none; and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

8 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON RESEARCH CONTRACT WiTH CBS 
LABORATORIES 


A letter from the Acting Director, U.S. 
Information Agency, Washington, D.C., re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on a research 
contract with CBS Laboratories, a division 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., in 
the amount of $98,000, plus certain special 
technical expenses; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON ALASKA RAILROAD 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Alaska Railroad, 
Department of the Interior, fiscal years 1960 
and 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, Cow CREEK UNIT, 
TRINITY River DIVISION, CENTRAL. VALLEY 
PROJECT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
has been made of the lands in the Cow 
Creek unit, Trinity River division, Central 
Valley project (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS UNDER SMALL RECLA- 
MATION PROJECTS AcT OF 1956 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an application for a loan under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 for the 
Orchard City Irrigation District in Delta 
County, Colo., in the amount of $270,000 
(with acompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
application for a loan under the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956 for the Cassia 
Creek Reservoir Co. of Malta, Idaho, in the 
amount of $2,351,600 (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES To PERMIT THE OPERA- 
TION OF A FREE MARKET FOR SILVER 
“Whereas the present silver policies of the 

United States prevent the operation of a free 

market for silver; and 
“Whereas the lack of a free market results 

in an artificially high price for silver to the 
detriment of millions of consumers in the 

United States and thousands of workers in 

Massachusetts; and 
“Whereas the President of the United 

States has submitted legislation to the Con- 

gress designed to permit the operation of a 

free market for silver; and 
“Whereas the Senators from the Common- 

wealth of Massachusetts have cosponsored 

legislation designed to permit the operation 

of a free market for silver: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 

the United States to take immediate section 

to permit the operation of a free market for 
silver through the enactment into law of 
either S. 2420, S. 2885, or H.R. 10384; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the President of the Unit- 

ed States, to the Presiding Officer of each 

branch of Congress and to the Members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives, 

June 26, 1962. 

“WILLIAM C. Mans, Clerk. 
“Adopted by the senate, in concurrence, 
June 28, 1962. 
“THOMAS A, CHADWICK, Clerk. 
“Attest: 
KEVIN H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 15 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to grant a national charter to the 

Polish Legion of American Veterans 

“Whereas the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans has existed for the past 30 years, 
with current membership of approximately 
25,000 American citizens of Polish descent; 
and 

“Whereas members and auxiliaries’ mem- 
bers, as a major portion of their official 
benevolent and charitable activities, devote 
substantial and sustained efforts in aid of 
all classes of veterans in the United States— 
in hospitals, rest homes and wherever and 
in whatever their need may indicate; and 

“Whereas the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans and auxiliaries foster the develop- 
ment of American citizenship, civic and com- 
munity welfare and progress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be and hereby is memo- 
rialized to enact legislation now before it to 
grant a national charter to the Polish Legion 
of American Veterans; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and each Michigan delegate to the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
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commander of each State Polish Legion of 
American Veterans. 
“Adopted by the house March 7, 1962. 
“NORMAN E. $ 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
"Adopted by the senate June 26, 1962. 
“BERYL I. KENYON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


Resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED Srates To IMMEDIATELY 
PASS LEGISLATION PERMITTING THE RECITA- 
TION OF NONDENOMINATIONAL PRAYERS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to immediately 
pass legislation setting in motion the neces- 
sary process for amending the U.S. Consti- 
tution permitting the recitation of nonde- 
nominational prayers in our public schools; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives urges upon the Congress 
the importance of authorizing local author- 
ities in accordance with local custom and 
practice to provide for the voluntary reci- 
tation of nondenominational prayers in pub- 
lic schools; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
June 28, 1962. 

“WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk, 

“Attest: 

“KEVIN H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Joseph Mitchell, of Columbus, Ohio, rela- 
tive to a formula for world peace; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Mississippi 
State Baptist Encampment and Youth As- 
sembly of the Mississippi Baptist Associa- 
tion, protesting against the decision of the 
US. Supreme Court regarding prayer in the 
New York public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Francisco Cepero, of 
Santurce, PR., praying for a redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 11670. An act to postpone by 3 
months the date on or before which the 
Securities and Exchange Commission shall 
report to the Congress the results of its 
study and investigation pursuant to section 
19(d) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, and for other purposes (Rept, No. 
1703). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. 3408. A bill to establish in the Library 
of Congress a library of musical scores and 
other instructional materials to further edu- 
cational, vocational, and cultural opportu- 
nities in the field of music for blind persons 
(Rept, No. 1715); 

S. Res. 350. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures for the Committee on 
Finance; 
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S. Res. 357. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures by the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations under Senate Resolution 
250, 87th Congress (Rept. No. 1705); 

S. Res. 358. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds for the investigation of 
juvenile delinquency (Rept. No. 1706); 

S. Res. 360. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional funds for an investigation of migra- 
tory labor (Rept. No. 1707); 

S. Res. 362. Resolution to study the non- 
diplomatic activities of foreign governments 
(Rept. No. 1708) ; 

H. Con. Res. 413. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Supplement to Cumulative Index to 
Publications of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities—1955 Through 1960 (84th, 
85th, and 86th Congresses) ,"" 87th Congress, 
Ist session (Rept. No. 1709); 

H. Con. Res. 415. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the publication entitled “Cumulative 
Index to Publications of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 1938-54," 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session (Rept. No, 1710); 

H. Con. Res. 417. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 1278, parts 1 and 2, 
87th Congress, Ist session (Rept. No. 1711); 

H. Con. Res, 454. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the “Hearings on Small Business Problems 
Created by Petroleum Imports” (Rept. No. 
1712); 

H. Con. Res. 476. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of hearings 
on Judicial Review of Veterans’ Claims, 87th 
Congress, 2d session (Rept. No. 1713); and 

H. Con. Res. 480. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a report entitled 
“Motor Vehicles, Air Pollution and Health” 
as a House document, and providing for ad- 
ditional copies (Rept. No. 1714). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

S.J. Res. 195. Joint resolution creating and 
establishing the Capitol Commission (Rept. 
No. 1717); and 

S. Res. 359. Resolution authorizing the 
creation of a Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (Rept. No. 1716). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 9520. An act to continue for 2 years 
the suspension of duty on certain alumina 
and bauxite (Rept. No. 1718). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 4449. An act to amend paragraph 
1774 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
the importation of certain articles for reli- 
gious purposes (Rept. No. 1719); and 

H. R. 12180. An act to extend for a tem- 
porary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders 
(Rept. No. 1720). 


ACQUISITION OF, AND CONVEYANCE 
OF CERTAIN PROPERTY IN DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA TO INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY FUND— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 1721) 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported favorably 
without amendment, the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res, 714) authorizing the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in the District 
of Columbia and its conveyance to the 
International Monetary Fund, on a full 
reimbursement basis, for use in expan- 
sion of its headquarters, and submitted 
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a report thereon; which joint resolution 
was placed on the calendar, and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed with an il- 
lustration. 


WORK HOURS ACT OF 1962—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1722) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare I report favorably without 
amendment, the bill (H.R. 10786), to 
establish standards for hours of work 
and overtime pay of laborers and me- 
chanics employed on work done under 
contract for, or with the financial aid of, 
the United States, for any territory, or 
for the District of Columbia, and I sub- 
mit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with the minority views of Sena- 
tors GoLDWATER and TOWER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Michigan. 


REPORT ENTITLED “NATIONAL PEN- 
ITENTIARIES”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1704) 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I submit a report entitled “Na- 
tional Penitentiaries” pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 57, 87th Congress, ist session, 
as extended, together with the supple- 
mental views of the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Jounston], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hnuskal, and the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the report, together with 
the supplemental views, be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Missouri. 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

One hundred and seventy-four postmaster 
nominations. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Ned Colden Austin and Richard James 
DeRycke, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and 

Daniel F. Leary, and sundry other per- 
sons, for ent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3527. A bill for the relief of Jose L. 
Rodriguez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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By Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 
McNamara): 

S. 3528. A bill to establish in the State of 
Michigan the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
BURDICK): 

S. 3529. A bill to amend the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 with 
regard to reimbursement of the railroad un- 
employment insurance account; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Javits, and Mr. Scorr) : 

S. 3530. A bill to authorize establishment 
of the Tocks Island National Recreation Area 
in the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3531, A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide greater flexibility in 
the organization of the Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3532. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to entertain, hear, and 
determine a motion for a new trial on the 
claim of Robert Alexander; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr, 
Doveras) : 

S. 3533. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act to include 
within the definition of “State banks” 
branches of foreign banks authorized under 
State law to accept deposits; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE, MICH. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], a bill to establish the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes Lakeshore, in Michigan. 

This new bill (S. 3528) replaces the 
earlier bill (S. 2153). We are requesting 
the Senate Interior Committee now to 
focus its consideration on this new bill. 

Since introduction a year ago of the 
original bill proposing the preservation 
of the Michigan shoreline at Sleeping 
Bear Dunes, it is my good fortune to be 
able to report today that much progress 
has been made toward resolving some of 
be difficult questions posed by that first 
bill. 

Mr. President, there have been numer- 
ous public and private meetings, much 
thoughtful correspondence, a public 
hearing by the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands of the Senate Interior Committee, 
and immeasurable effort on the part of 
many groups and individuals. To those 
who have written, met, and talked goes 
much of the credit for bringing this new 
bill into being. 

The Michigan Parks Association, the 
Michigan United Conservation Clubs, the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes Citizens Council, 
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the Michigan Bear Hunters Association, 
the members of the Michigan State Con- 
servation Commission, and the staff of 
the Michigan State Department of Con- 
servation, the Benzie County Board of 
Supervisors, the Traverse City Motel 
Owners Association, the local chambers 
of commerce, private property owners as- 
sociations all have made constructive 
and helpful contributions to the new bill. 

While it is difficult to single out in- 
dividuals from among the many who 
have contributed, I would be remiss if I 
did not express our thanks to persons 
such as Harold Titus, Judge Ormond 
Danford, and Jack Benzenberg, of 
Traverse City; Custer Carland, of Frank- 
fort; Harold McClure, of Alma; W. K. 
McInally, of Jackson; and John Beu- 
kema, of Muskegon. 

Three weeks ago I outlined the fea- 
tures of the new bill in Traverse City. 
We expect to have many such meetings 
in the area and elsewhere in the State 
before this proposal reaches its final 
form. 

In recent years, as the Congress and 
the Department of the Interior have 
moved their attention from creating na- 
tional parks out of public lands in the 
West and have turned their attention to 
providing new recreation and park de- 
velopments in the highly populated 
Middle West and East, totally new policy 
problems have presented themselves. 
At times these problems have seemed in- 
surmountable. Yet we know that solu- 
tions must be found which will permit 
ours and future generations to enjoy 
America’s magnificent outdoors and pre- 
vent the disappearance of these unique 
corners of creation behind no trespass- 
ing signs. 

In the year Senator McNamara and I 
have worked on preserving two shore- 
line areas in Michigan, it has become 
clear to us that each new area suggested 
for preservation requires special legisla- 
tive tools to meet the peculiar problems 
of each separate area. 

One year ago Congress established a 
new National Seashore Area at Cape 
Cod. At Cape Cod the central problem 
was the preservation of long-established 
historic communities and a stabilization 
of the area to preserve a part of our 
American historical heritage. New for- 
mulations were necessary to accomplish 
this purpose. The continuation of these 
historic communities became an essen- 
tial part of the seashore proposal. This 
was accomplished. 

At the Pictured Rocks on Michigan’s 
Lake Superior shoreline we needed to 
evolve a proposal which would permit 
the continued utilization of a basic tim- 
ber resource while preserving and pro- 
viding access to a unique portion of our 
American shoreline. A short time ago 
we introduced a new bill—S. 3364—pro- 
posing methods for accomplishing this 
objective. 

At the Sleeping Bear Dunes area the 
knotty problem is how to protect homes 
and cottages from threat of condemna- 
tion and provide a logical formula for 
the compatible development in the area 
of public enjoyment and continued pri- 
vate use as the people presently residing 
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there have known it. Senator Mc- 
Namara and I believe we have accom- 
plished this dual objective in the new 
bill which we are introducing today. 

The new bill protects homes from con- 
demnation. It provides for continued 
commercial activities compatible with 
the development of the area for recre- 
ation purposes. The tax base so impor- 
tant to local communities and schools 
is substantially preserved. New methods 
of providing for greater local and State 
participation in managing the lakeshore 
area have been evolved. Hunting and 
fishing would be permitted under State 
law. 

The plan for public development of 
this area by the National Park Service 
provides for a separate system of park 
roads designed to open the undeveloped 
areas within the boundaries for public 
access and effectively to divert traffic 
from the present residential develop- 
ments. 

Our new bill for the establishment of 
the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore will preserve for our generation 
and future generations 1 of the 12 re- 
maining segments of our Nation’s shore- 
lines designated in the Department of 
the Interior’s shoreline survey as war- 
ranting and justifying national recogni- 
tion. This survey and the resulting 
thorough field and ground studies in the 
late 1950’s were the basis for our start- 
ing the legislative consideration. 

This lakeshore will bring to the area 
and to the State of Michigan economic 
benefits in terms of increased tourist 
revenues equivalent to the establishment 
of 10 average-sized Michigan industries. 

No one who has sought access to our 
Great Lakes shoreline can be unaware 
of the private development which has 
closed off mile after mile to public access. 
“The disappearing shoreline” is no myth. 

The new bill we are introducing today 
has the following features: 

First. Inland lakeshore residential 
areas will be set up and permanently 
protected from condemnation. New 
construction will be permitted in these 
areas and likewise protected. Precise 
boundaries of these areas will be deter- 
mined jointly by a Lakeshore. Advisory 
Commission and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Second. The Secretary of Interior will 
not be allowed to develop land for public 
use within the inland lake residential 
areas for 25 years. 

Third. Outside the inland lakeshore 
residential areas, no dwelling con- 
structed before July 1, 1961, could be 
condemned if it is within an area that 
is adequately zoned. The new feature, 
additionally limiting condemnation: 
even if such dwelling is not in a zoned 
area, the owner may protect it by grant- 
ing a mutually protective scenic ease- 
ment. In other words, a private agree- 
ment comparable to a zoning code. 

Fourth. In any condemnation pro- 
ceedings, the fair market value will be 
determined under full judicial protec- 
tion. 

Fifth. Hunting and fishing rights to 
be protected, under State law. 

Sixth. The following commercial land 
uses will be specifically permitted within 
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the park: marinas, commercial farms, 
orchards, rental cottages, camps, crafts 
and arts studios, and Christmas tree 
farms. As far as we know, all businesses 
currently within the proposed park fall 
into one of these categories, 

Seventh. The membership of the lo- 
cal-State Lakeshore Advisory Commis- 
sion is expanded from 5 to 10 members, 
and the Commission is given a key role 
in the final determination of the bound- 
aries for the inland lakeshore residen- 
tial areas. 

Eighth. The Secretary of Interior is 
directed to prepare and implement a 
land and water use plan, including pro- 
vision for the management and utiliza- 
tion of renewable resources. 

Ninth. If a citizen elects to sell his 
property to the Government and is under 
hardship, the Secretary is directed to 
give priority to that case. 

Tenth. The Secretary is directed to 
develop any public use areas in a manner 
that will not diminish the value and en- 
joyment of improved residential prop- 
erty. 

It is our hope that this proposal will 
receive the fullest kind of scrutiny and 
discussion over the months ahead. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms will continue to 
be welcome. Certainly no claim is made 
that “this is it—the final, best answer.” 
I am sure further discussion and hear- 
ings will refine and improve the bill. 

At the beginning of the new Congress, 
it will be our intention to introduce a 
measure substantially along these lines 
but reflecting any additional construc- 
tive ideas that are presented to us in the 
interim. It is our belief that the July 1, 
1961, cutoff date which has been a part 
of the definition of “improved property” 
should form an integral part of any new 
bill in the next Congress. 

In order that Members of Congress 
and all interested citizens may have in 
one place the fullest information with 
respect to this new legislation, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point the 
text of the new bill, questions and an- 
swers on the new bill, and a summary of 
its provisions. 

Mr. President, I believe we are on the 
right track and that with the new pro- 
visions which have been evolved, the pro- 
posal is receiving ever wider support 
within the proposed boundaries and 
within the State of Michigan generally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, questions 
and answers on the bill, and summary 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3528) to establish in the 
State of Michigan the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Harr (for 
himself and Mr. McNamara), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to preserve for the benefit, inspiration, 
education, recreational use, and enjoyment 
of the public a significant portion of the 
diminishing shoreline of the United States 
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and its related: geographic and scientific fea- 
tures, the Secretary of the Interior (herein- 
after referred to as the Secretary“) is au- 
thorized to take appropriate action, as herein 
provided, to establish in the State of Mich- 
igan the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore. 

(b) In developing and preserving the Lake- 
shore, substantial reliance shall be placed on 
cooperation between Federal, State and local 
governments to apply sound principles of 
land use planning and zoning. Such land 
use plans and local zoning shall provide an 
alternative to the necessity for the Secretary 
to use his condemnation authority. 

(c) With establishment of appropriate 
local zoning by-laws, authority to condemn 
improved property and property situated 
within an inland lakeshore residential area 
is suspended by this Act. In instances where 
owners of such property desire to sell they 
may retain right of use for specified periods. 
In developing the Lakeshore full recognition 
shall be given to protecting the private prop- 
erties for the enjoyment of the owners. 

Sec. 2. The area comprising that partic- 
ular land and water depicted on the map 
identified as number NS-SBD-7000, Pro- 
posed Sleeping Bear Dunes National Sea- 
shore,” dated June 15, 1961, which is on file 
and available for public inspection in the 
Office of the National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, is hereby desig- 
nated for establishment as the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore. An exact copy of 
such map shall be filed for publication in the 
Federal Register within thirty days following 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. As soon as practicable after the date 
of enactment of this Act and following the 
acquisition by the Secretary of an acreage 
within the boundaries of the area designated 
for inclusion in the Lakeshore which in his 
opinion is efficiently administrable for the 
purposes of this Act, he shall establish the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore by 
publication of notice thereof in the Federal 
Register. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
Advisory Commission. Said Commission 
shall terminate twenty-five years after the 
date the lakeshore is established. 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of ten members, each appointed for a term 
of two years by the Secretary, as follows: 

(1) four members to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the counties in 
which the lakeshore is situated, two mem- 
bers to represent each such county; 

(2) four members to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the Governor of 
the State of Michigan; and 

(3) two members to be designated by the 
Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be Chairman. Any vacancy in 
the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(d) A member of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation as such. The 
Secretary is authorized to pay the expenses 
reasonably incurred by the Commission in 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 
Act on vouchers signed by the Chairman. 

(e) The Secretary or his designee shall 
consult with the Commission with respect 
to matters relating to the development of 
the lakeshore and with respect to the pro- 
visions of sections 9, 12, and 13 of this Act. 

(f) Any member of the Commission ap- 
pointed under this Act shall be exempted, 
with respect to such appointment, from the 
operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5. U.S.C. 
99) except as otherwise specified in subsec- 
tion (g) of this section. 

(g) The exemption granted by subsection 
(f) of this section shall not extend— 
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(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in 
connection with the appointee’s Government 
service from any source other than the pri- 
vate employer of the appointee at the time 
of his appointment; or 

(2) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, and the further period of two years 
after the termination thereof, to the prose- 
cution or participation in the prosecution, 
by any person so appointed, of any claim 
against the Government involving any mat- 
ter concerning which the appointee had any 
responsibility arising out of his appointment 
during the period of such appointment. 

Sec. 5. In administering the lakeshore the 
Secretary shall permit hunting and fishing 
on lands and waters under his jurisdiction in 
accordance with the laws of Michigan. The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Michigan 
Department of Conservation, may designate 
zones and establish periods where and when 
no hunting shall be permitted for reasons of 
public safety, administration, or public use 
and enjoyment. The Secretary shall, after 
consultation with such Department, issue 
regulations, consistent with this section, as 
he may determine necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

Src. 6. (a) The administration, protection, 
and development of the lakeshore shall be 
exercised by the Secretary, subject to the 
provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C, 1 and the following), 
as amended and supplemented, relating to 
the areas administered and supervised by the 
Secretary through the National Park Service; 
except that authority otherwise available to 
the Secretary for the conservation and 

ment of natural resources may be 
utilized to the extent he finds such authority 
will further the purposes of this Act. 

(b) In the administration, protection, and 
development of the area, the Secretary shall 
prepare and implement a land and water use 
management plan, which shall include spe- 
cific provision for— 

(1) development of facilities to provide the 
benefits of public recreation; 

(2) protection of scenic, scientific, and 
historic features contributing to public en- 
joyment; and 

(3) such protection, management, and 
utilization of renewable natural resources 
as in the judgment of the Secretary is con- 
sistent with, and will further the purpose of, 
public recreation and protection of scenic, 
scientific, and historic features contributing 
to public enjoyment. 

(c) In developing the Lakeshore the Sec- 
retary shall provide public use areas in such 
places and manner as he determines will not 
diminish the value or enjoyment for the own- 
er or occupant of any improved property lo- 
cated thereon. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting any governmental 
jurisdiction in the State of Michigan from 
assessing taxes upon any interest in real 
estate retained under the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 of this Act to the owner of such 
interest. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized, 
subject to the provisions of sections 9 and 
13 including the limitations on condemna- 
tion of this Act, to acquire by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, condemnation, transfer from any 
Federal agency, exchange, or otherwise, the 
land, waters, and other property, and im- 
provements thereon, and any interests there- 
in comprising the area depicted on such 
map. 

(b) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property under this Act, the Secretary shall 
give immediate and careful consideration to 
any offer made by an individual owning 
property within the lakeshore to sell such 
property to the Secretary. In considering 
any such offer, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration any hardship to the owner 
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which might result from any undue delay 
in acquiring his property. 

(c) Any property or interests therein, 
owned by the State of Michigan, or any 
political subdivisions thereof, may be ac- 
quired only with the concurrence of such 
owner. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any Federal property located within 
such area may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be transferred 
without consideration to the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Secretary for use by him 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary shall make every rea- 
sonable effort to acquire property through 
negotiation and purchase. Where agree- 
ment is not reached and condemnation pro- 
ceedings are filed, the owner of such property 
shall be paid the fair market value thereof 
as determined in said judicial process. 

(e) In any case where the owner and the 
United States agree, the power of condem- 
nation may, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act, be used as a means of 
acquiring a clear and marketable title, free 
of any and all encumbrances. 

(f) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to non-Federal property located 
within the area designated for inclusion and 
convey to the grantor of such property any 
federally owned property under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary within such area. 
Properties so exchanged shall be approxi- 
mately equal in value: Provided, That the 
Secretary may accept cash from or pay cash 
to the grantor in such an exchange in order 
to equalize the values of the properties ex- 
changed. The Secretary shall report to the 
Congress on every exchange carried out un- 
der the authority of this Act within thirty 
days from its consummation, and each such 
report shall include a statement of the value 
of the properties involved and of any case in 
which equalization payments are made or 
received. 

Src. 9. (a) The Secretary shall, at the re- 
quest of any township or county affected by 
this Act, assist and consult with the appro- 
priate officers and employees of such town- 
ship or county in establishing zoning bylaws 
for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary’s authority to acquire 
property by condemnation shall be sus- 
pended with respect to all property situated 
within an inland lakeshore residential area 
and all improved property located within 
the area designated for inclusion in the 
lakeshore for one year following the date of 
enactment of this Act. Thereafter such 
authority shall be suspended with respect 
to such property during all times when the 
affected counties or townships have in force 
and applicable to such property a duly 
adopted, valid zoning bylaw approved by 
the Secretary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (d) of this section. 
Such authority shall also be suspended with 
respect to any such property, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the county or township in 
which it is situated does not have in effect 
and applicable thereto a duly adopted, valid 
zoning bylaw so approved, if the owner 
thereof donates to the Secretary a mutually 
protective scenic easement covering its fu- 
ture development, approved by him in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subsection 
(e) of this section, 

(e) The Secretary may terminate the 
suspension of his authority to condemn such 
property referred to in subsection (b) cov- 
ered by a zoning bylaw, amendment, or 
easement if such property becomes the sub- 
ject of a variance, exception or use which 
falls to conform substantially or is sub- 
stantially inconsistent with any such zon- 
ing bylaw, amendment, or easement. 
Notice in writing stating the basis for the 
Secretary’s intention to exercise his power 
of termination must be given the owner 
sixty days prior to any exercise of this power. 
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Discontinuance of the variance, exception 
or use shall reinstate the suspension of the 
Secretary’s authority to condemn. Willful, 
continued or repetitive abuse of the sixty- 
day period of notice involving the same im- 
proved property shall relieve the Secretary 
of the responsibility of giving further sixty 
days notice in terminating the suspension 
of his authority to condemn such property. 

(d) Any zoning bylaw or amendment 
thereto submitted to the Secretary for ap- 
proval for the purposes of this Act shall be 
approved, except as otherwise provided in 
subsection (f) of this section, by him if such 
bylaw or amendment contains provisions 
which substantially contribute to the effect 
of (1) prohibiting the commercial and in- 
dustrial use (other than a use for a commer- 
cial purpose as authorized under section 14 
of this Act) of all property within the 
boundaries of such area which is situated 
within the county or township adopting 
such bylaw or amendment; and (2) promot- 
ing the preservation and development, in 
accordance with the purposes of this Act, 
of such area comprising the lakeshore by 
means of acreage, frontage, and setback re- 
quirements. Such approval shall not be 
withdrawn or revoked for so long as such 
bylaw or amendment remains in effect as 
approved. 

(e) Any easement submitted to the Sec- 
retary for approval for the purposes of this 
section shall be approved by him if the in- 
strument conveying such easement contains 
provisions which are no more stringent than 
those which would have been necessary for 
approval of a valid zoning bylaw covering 
such property in accordance with subsection 
(d). 
(f) No zoning bylaw or amendment shall 
be approved by the Secretary under this 
Act which (1) contains any provision which 
he may consider adverse to the preservation 
and the development, in accordance with 
the purposes of this Act, of suck area, or 
(2) fails to have the effect of providing that 
the Secretary shall receive notice of any 
variance granted under and any exception 
made to the application of such bylaw or 
amendment. 

Sec. 10. (a) Any owner or owners of prop- 
erty situated within an inland lakeshore 
residential area or of improved property lo- 
cated within the area designated for inclu- 
sion in the lakeshore on the date of its 
acquisition by the Secretary may, as a con- 
dition to such acquisition, retain, for a term 
of not to exceed twenty-five years, or for a 
term ending at the death of such owner or 
owners, the right of use and occupancy of 
such property for any residential purpose 
which is not incompatible with the pur- 
poses of this Act or which does not impair 
the usefulness and attractiveness of the 
area designated for inclusion. The Secre- 
tary shall pay to the owner the value of the 
property on the date of such acquisition, 
less the value on such date of the right re- 
tained by the owner. Where any such owner 
retains a right of use and occupancy as 
herein provided, such right during its exist- 
ance may be conveyed or leased for noncom- 
mercial residential purposes in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. 

(b) Any deed or other instrument used 
to transfer title to property, with respect to 
which a right of use and occupancy is re- 
tained under this section, shall provide that 
such property shall not be used for any 
purpose which is incompatible with pur- 
poses of this Act, or which impairs the use- 
fulness and attractiveness of such area and 
if it should be so used, the Secretary shall 
have authority to terminate such right. In 
the event the Secretary exercises his power 
of termination under this subsection he shall 
pay to the owner of the right terminated an 
amount equal to the value of that portion 
of such right which remained unexpired on 
the date of such termination, 
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Sec. 11. As used in this Act, the term 


much of the land on which the dwelling is 
situated, such land being in the same owner- 
ship as the dwelling, as the Secretary shall 
designate to be reasonably necessary for 
the enjoyment of the dwelling for the sole 
purpose of noncommercial residential use, 
together with any structures accessory to the 
dwelling which are situated on the lands 
so designated. The amount of the land so 
designated shall in every case be at least 
three acres in area, or all of such lesser 
acreage as may be held in the same owner- 
ship as the dwelling, and in making such 
designation the Secretary shall take into 
account the manner of noncommercial resi- 
dential use in which the dwelling and land 
have customarily been enjoyed: Provided, 
however, That the Secretary may exclude 
from the land so designated any beach or 
waters on Lake Michigan, together with so 
much of the land adjoining any such beach 
or waters, as the Secretary may deem neces- 
sary for public access thereto. If the Sec- 
retary makes such exclusion, an appropriate 
buffer zone shall be provided between any 
residence and the public access or beach. 

Sec. 12. (a) As used in this Act, the term 
“inland lakeshore residential area” means in 
part the following described areas together 
with adjacent waters: 


PLATTE LAKE INLAND LAKESHORE RESIDENTIAL 
AREA NUMBERED 1 


Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the east line of section 36, township 27 
north, range 15 west with the south shore of 
Little Platte Lake, thence south to the north- 
east corner of section 1, township 26 north, 
range 15 west thence west along the north 
line of section 1 to the point of intersection 
with the east one-sixteenth longitudinal line 
of section 1, thence south along the east 
one-sixteenth longitudinal line to its point 
of intersection with the east right-of-way 
of Deadstream Road, thence southeasterly 
along the east right-of-way of Deadstream 
Road a distance of one-quarter mile, then 
due west to the shore of Platte Lake, thence 
northwesterly along the shore of Platte Lake 
to its point of intersection with the east 
one-sixteenth longitudinal line of section 
27, township 27 north, range 15 west, thence 
continuing westerly along the shore of 
Platte Lake a distance of 300 feet, thence 
north to the south right-of-way of Michi- 
gan Highway 22, thence easterly along the 
south right-of-way of Michigan Highway 22 
to a point of intersection with the east 
right-of-way with Deadstream Road, thence 
continuing easterly along the south right- 
of-way of Michigan Highway 22 for 250 feet, 
thence continuing south and southeasterly 
along a line 250 feet distance from and 
Parallel to the east right-of-way of Dead- 
stream Road until said line intersects the 
west line of section 27, township 27 north, 
range 15 west, thence south to the east 
right-of-way of Deadstream Road, thence 
continuing southeasterly along the east 
right-of-way of Deadstream Road to a point 
on the east right-of-way of Deadstream 
Road which point is northwesterly 1,600 feet 
along the east right-of-way of Deadstream 
Road from the point of intersection of the 
east right-of-way of Deadstream Road and 
the east line of section 35, township 27 
north, range 15 west, thence north 25 de- 
grees east to the south shore of Little Platte 
Lake, thence southeasterly along the south 
shore of Little Platte Lake to point of be- 
ginning. 


PLATTE LAKE INLAND LAKESHORE RESIDENTIAL 
AREA NUMBERED 2 

Beginning at a point on the south line of 

section 34, township 27 north, range 15 west, 

which point is 660 feet east of the southwest 

corner of section 34, thence east 1,056 feet, 
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thence north to shore of Platte Lake, thence 
southeasterly Song Desa omg FF ly gern 
to its point of intersection with the north 
line of section 12, township 27 north, range 


more or less to south right-of-way of a public 

highway, thence westerly along the south 
right-of-way of said public highway to the 
east line of section 11, township 26 north, 
range 15 west, thence south on east line of 
section 11 to the northeast corner, southeast 


to a point 300 feet south of north line of 


to its point of intersection with the east- 
west quarter line of section 3, township 26 
north, range 15 west, thence west along the 
east-west quarter line to a point 660 feet 
east of the northwest corner northwest quar- 
ter southwest quarter, section 3, thence north 
to point of beginning. 

PLATTE LAKE INLAND LAKESHORE RESIDENTIAL 

AREA NUMBERED 3 


Beginning at a point on the east line of 
section 33, township 27 north, range 15 west, 
which point is 1,056 feet north of the south- 
east corner of section 33, thence west 330 
feet more or less to the north right-of-way 
of a public highway, thence west along the 
north right-of-way of said public highway 
to its point of intersection with the east 
sixteenth longitudinal line of section 33, 
thence north to the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 33, thence east to the shore of Platte 
Lake, thence southeasterly along the shore of 
Platte Lake to its point of intersection with 
the east line of section 33, thence south along 
the east line of section 33 to point of be- 
ginning. 

PLATTE LAKE INLAND LAKESHORE RESIDENTIAL 
AREA NUMBERED 4 


Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the west line of section 27, township 27 
north, range 15 west with the south right- 


of Michigan Highway 22 to its point of inter- 
section with the west sixteenth longitudinal 
line of section 27, thence south along the 
west sixteenth longitudinal line to the 
southwest corner, northeast quarter south- 
west quarter of section 27, thence east 500 
feet, thence south to the north shore of 
Platte Lake, thence southwesterly along 
the shore of Platte Lake to its point 
of intersection with the north six- 
teenth latitudinal line of section 33, town- 
ship 27 north, range 15 west, thence west 


west corner of section 27, township 27 north, 
range 16 west, thence north along the west 
line of section 27 to point of beginning. 


LITTLE TRAVERSE LAKE INLAND LAKESHORE 
RESIDENTIAL AREA NUMBERED 1 


Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the north shore of Little Traverse Lake with 
the north-south quarter section line of sec- 
tion 10, township 29 north, range 13 west, 
thence north along the north-south quarter 
section line a distance of 280 feet, more or 
less, to the north right-of-way of a public 
road encircling the north shore of Little 
Traverse Lake, thence easterly along the 
north right-of-way of said public road to 
point where it intersects the north-south 
quarter section line of section 12, town- 
ship 29 north, range 13 west, thence west 
to the shore of Little Traverse Lake, thence 
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westerly along the north shore of Little 
Traverse Lake to point of beginning. 
LITTLE TRAVERSE LAKE INLAND LAKESHORE 
RESIDENTIAL AREA NUMBERED 2 
Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the south shore of Little Traverse Lake with 
the east line of section 14, township 29 
north, range 13 west, thence south along the 
east line of section 14 to its intersection 
with the south right-of-way of Michigan 
Highway 22, thence westerly along the south 
right-of-way of Michigan Highway 22 to its 
point of intersection with the north-south 
quarter section line of section line of sec- 
tion 14, thence south on the north-south 
quarter section line to its intersection with 
the east-west quarter section line, thence 
west on the east-west quarter section line to 
the west line of section 14, thence north on 
the west line of section 14 to the south 
shore of Little Traverse Lake, thence easterly 
along the shore of Little Traverse Lake to 
point of beginning. 
GLEN LAKE INLAND LAKESHORE RESIDENTIAL 
AREA 


Section 31, Township 29 North, Range 13 
West 


Beginning at the intersection of the south 
line of section 31 with the east right-of-way 
of County Highway 616, thence northerly 
along east right-of-way of County Highway 
616 to the point of intersection with the west 


feet more or less along the west sixteenth 
longitudinal line to the south right-of-way 
of a road running northeasterly across the 
northeast quarter of fractional northwest 
quarter, thence along south right-of-way to 
a point 100 feet west of the north-south 
quarter section line, thence north to the 
north line of section 31, thence west along 
the north section line, section 31 to point 
of intersection with the east right-of-way 
of County Highway 616. 


Section 30, Township 29 North, Range 13 
West . 
Thence along the east right-of-way of 
County Highway 616 across the extreme 
southwest corner of section 30, township 29 
north, range 13 west. 
Section 36, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 
Thence continuing along east right-of- 
way of County Highway 616 across the ex- 
treme northeast corner of fractional section 


Section 25, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 
Thence northerly along the east right-of- 
way of County Highway 616 to the north 
line of section 25. 


Section 24, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 


Thence continuing northwesterly along 
the east right-of-way of County Highway 
616 to the projected intersection of the west 
right-of-way of a north-south county road 
in the northwest quarter southwest quarter 
of section 25, thence southerly along the 
north-south county road to the south line 
of section 24. 


Section 25, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 


Thence south along the east right-of-way 
of said county road 1,110 feet more or less 
to intersection with an east-west county 
road, thence westerly along the north right- 
of-way of the east-west county road to the 
west line of section 25, township 29 north, 
range 14 west. 


Section 26, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 


Thence continuing westerly along the 
north right-of-way of said county road from 
the east line of section 26 to a point where 
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the north right-of-way intersects the north 
line Government lot 3 to section 26, town- 
ship 29 north, range 14 west, thence west 
along north line of Government lot 3 to the 
west line of section 26, township 29 north, 
range 14 west. = 


Section 27, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 


Thence west along the north line of Gov- 
ernment lot 1 to the northwest corner of 
Government lot 1, thence south on the west 
line of lot 1 to the south right-of-way of 
Lake Street, thence south along the south 
right-of-way of Lake Street to the intersec- 
tion of a north-south county road, thence 
southwesterly along the west right-of-way 
of said county road to its intersection with 
Michigan Highway 22, thence across M22 
to the west right-of-way, thence south- 
westerly along the west right-of-way of 
M22 to the south line of section 27, town- 
ship 29 north, range 14 west. 


Section 34, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 

Thence west along the north line of sec- 
tion 34 to a point which is 400 feet west of 
the northeast corner of Government lot 1, 
section 34, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence south 200 feet, thence west 430 feet, 
thence south 805 feet, thence west 485 feet 
more or less to the west line of Government 
lot 1, thence south on the west line of Gov- 
ernment lot 1 to the southwest corner Gov- 
ernment lot 1, thence east 144 feet more or 
less to a point 661.49 west of the northeast 
corner of Government lot 2, section 55, town- 
ship 29 north, range 14 west. 

Thence south 8 degrees 45 minutes west 
131.9 feet, thence north 81 degrees 02 min- 
utes west 335.0 feet, thence south 8 degrees 
45 minutes west 100 feet, thence south 30 
degrees 37 minutes west 149 feet, thence 
south 89 degrees 38 minutes west 225.0 feet, 
thence south 18 degrees 13 minutes west 
235 feet, thence north 71 degrees 30 minutes 
west 45 feet, thence south 18 degrees 30 
minutes west 450 feet, thence south,71 de- 
grees 30 minutes east 400 feet, thence south 
to the south line Government lot 2, thence 
east on the south line of Government lot 2 
to a point 418.35 feet east of Glen Lake on 
the south line of Government lot 2. 

Thence south 15 degrees 43 minutes west 
100 feet, thence west 50 feet, thence south 
2 degrees 59 minutes west 1,100.12 feet, 
thence west 43.1 feet, thence south 200 feet, 
thence west 50 feet, thence south 775 feet, 
thence west 225 feet, thence south 434 feet to 
the south line of section 34 township 29 
north, range 14 west, thence east along the 
south line of section 34 to the west right-of- 
way of Michigan Highway 22. 

Section 3, Township 28 North, Range 14 West 
Thence south 24 degrees 36 minutes west 

to a point on the west right-of-way of M22 

directly opposite a point on the centerline 
of M22 which is south 24 degrees 36 minutes 
west 387.4 feet from the north line of sec- 

tion 3, thence north 65 degrees west to a 

point which is 228.27 feet from the center- 

line of M22, thence south 25 degrees west 

100 feet, thence south 65 degrees east 46.17 

feet, thence south 25 degrees west 225 feet, 

thence north 65 degrees west 400 feet, thence 
south 27 degrees 15 minutes west 130 feet 
more or less to the north right-of-way of 

a public road listed as Forest Glen Road. 

Thence northwesterly along the north right- 

of-way of public road to the west line of 

section 3, township 28 north, range 14 west, 

thence south along west line of section 3 

to the south right-of-way of said public 

road. 

Section 4, Township 28 North, Range 14 
West, and Section 33, Township 29 North, 
Range 14 West 
Thence north 61 degrees 39 minutes west 

186 feet along south right-of-way of said 

public road, thence south 16 degrees 28 
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minutes west 351.77 feet to the shore of 
Glen Lake, thence north 67 degrees 41 min- 
utes west 200 feet, thence north 63 degrees 
10 minutes west 160.48 feet, thence north 
50 degrees 39 minutes west 39.52 feet, thence 
north 38 degrees 00 minute east 367.16 feet 
to south right-of-way of public road, thence 
northwesterly along the south right-of-way 
of said public road to the west line of 
section 32. 


Section 32, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 
Thence continuing northwesterly along 
the south right-of-way of said public road 
to the north line of section 32, thence west 
along the north line of section 32 to the 
shore of Glen Lake. 


Section 29, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 

Thence continuing northwesterly along the 
shore of Glen Lake from the intersection of 
the shore of Glen Lake with the south line 
of section 29, township 29 north, range 14 
west, to a point of intersection of the shore 
of Glen Lake with the east line of Govern- 
ment lot 2, thence north along the east line 
of Government lot 2 to the south sixteenth 
latitudinal line, thence west along the south 
sixteenth latitudinal line to its intersection 
with the west line of Government lot 2, sec- 
tion 29, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence south on the west line of Government 
lot 2 to the shore of Glen Lake. 

Thence westerly and southerly along the 
shore of Glen Lake to a point 664.77 feet east 
and 1,308.75 feet north of the southwest 
corner of Government lot 1, section 29, town- 
ship 29 north, range 14 west, thence north 
89 degrees 39 minutes west 236.33 feet to the 
east right-of-way of Michigan Highway 109, 
thence southerly along the east right-of-way 
to a stake on the east right-of-way of M109 
located north 345.5 feet and north 89 degrees 
12 minutes east 1,190 feet from the north- 
west corner of Government lot 1, section 31, 
township 29 north, range 14 west. 

Thence from stake on east right-of-way of 
M109 north 89 degrees 12 minutes east 229.5 
feet, thence south 18 degrees 03 minutes west 
400.0 feet. 


Section 31, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 

Thence south 89 degrees 12 minutes west 
1,242.0 feet to the west line of Government 
lot 1, section 31, township 29 north, range 
14 west, thence south along the west lines 
of Government lots 1, 2, and 3, section 31, to 
the southwest corner of Government lot 3, 
thence east on south line of Government lot 
3 to the west right-of-way of M109 thence 
southeasterly along the west right-of-way 
to its intersection with the east line of sec- 
tion 31, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence north along east line of section 81 
to the shore of Glen Lake. 


Section 32, Township 29 North, Range 14 
West 

Thence from the intersection of the south 
shore of Glen Lake with the west line of sec- 
tion 32, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
southeasterly along the shore of Glen Lake 
to intersection with the south line of sec- 
tion 32. 
Section 5, Township 28 North, Range 14 West 

Thence from the intersection of the north 
line of section 5, township 28 north, range 
14 west, and the south shore of Glen Lake 
southeasterly along the shore of Glen Lake 
to its intersection with the east line of sec- 
tion 5, township 28 north, range 14 west. 
Section 4, Township 28 North, Range 14 

West 

Thence from the point of intersection of 
the shore of Glen Lake with the west line of 
section 4, township 28 north, range 14 west, 
south on the west line of section 4 to the 
south right-of-way of a public road lying 
on the south line of Government lot 5, 
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thence east along south right-of-way of 
said public road to its intersection with 
Michigan Highway 22, thence east across 
M22 to the south right-of-way, thence north- 
easterly along M22 to a point 476.5 feet 
west and 1,519.0 feet north of the southeast 
corner of the southeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 4, thence south 400 
feet, thence east 476.5 feet, thence north 
on the east line of the southeast quarter 
southwest quarter, section 4, to a point of 
intersection with the south sixteenth lati- 
tudinal line, thence east on the south six- 
teenth latitudinal line to a point on the 
west boundary of a cemetery which point 
is north 89 degrees west 222.75 feet from the 
intersection of the south sixteenth latitu- 
dinal line with the east line of section 4, 
thence south to the southwest corner of 
said cemetery, thence south 89 degrees east 
222.75 feet to the west line of section 4, 
thence continuing east on the same bearing 
33 feet more or less to east right-of-way 
of a public highway. 


Section 3, Township 28 North, Range 14 West 


Thence north to a point 554.2 feet south 
and 33 feet east of the meander corner at the 
north end of the west line of section 3, town- 
ship 28 north, range 14 west, thence east 
233.0 feet, thence north 374.14 feet to cen- 
terline of a public highway, thence south 
69 degress 55 minutes east 49.01 feet, thence 
north 0 degree 47 minutes west 11.3 feet, 
thence east to north right-of-way of said 
public highway, thence southeasterly along 
north right-of-way of said highway to its 
intersection with the south right-of-way of 
a private road listed on the plot of Mo- 
Farlane Woods numbered 2 as Beech Tree 
Road, then southeasterly along the south 
right-of-way of Beech Tree Road to the 
northeast corner of lot numbered 14 of 
McFarlane Woods numbered 2, thence north 
37 degrees 24 minutes east to the shore of 
Glen Lake, thence southeasterly along the 
shore of Glen Lake the intersection of the 
shore of Glen Lake with the south line of 
section 3, township 28 north, range 14 west. 


Section 10, Township 28 North, Range 14 
West 


Thence from the intersection of the shore 
of Glen Lake with the north line of section 
10, township 28 north, range 14 west, and 
continuing southeasterly along the shore of 
Glen Lake to the east line of section 10. 


Section 11, Township 28 North, Range 14 
West 


Thence continuing from the intersection 
of the shore of Glen Lake with the west line 
of section 11, township 28 north, range 14 
west, southeasterly along the shore of Glen 
Lake south 54 degrees 28 minutes east 525.6 
feet, thence south 66 degrees 33 minutes 
east 900 feet, thence south to the north line 
of the southeast quarter southwest quarter, 
thence east to the northeast corner of the 
southeast quarter southwest quarter, thence 
north along the west line of the northwest 
quarter southeast quarter 726.0 feet, thence 
east 538.56 feet to centerline of highway, 
thence east to a point 626.0 feet west of the 
east line of section 11, township 28 north, 
range 14 west, thence north 544.5 feet more 
or less to south right-of-way of County 
Road 616, thence east along highway to the 
east line of section 11. 


Section 12, Township 28 North, Range 14 
West 

Thence continuing east from the west line 
of section 12, township 28 north, range 14 
west along the south right-of-way of County 
Road 616 to a point where the south right- 
of-way intersects the east-west quarter sec- 
tion line, thence continuing east to a point 
2,090.0 feet east of northwest corner of the 
northwest quarter southwest quarter, thence 
north 5 degrees 02 minutes west to the south 
right-of-way of County Road 616, thence 
northeasterly along the south right-of-way 
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of County Road 616 to a point where the 
south right-of-way- bears north 11 degrees 
22 minutes west, thence northerly along 
the east right-of-way of County Road 616 
to the southwest corner of the village of 
Burdickyille, thence north 52 degrees east 
along the south boundary of the village of 
Burdickville to the west right-of-way of 
Division Street, thence south 51 degrees 
east 22.0 feet, thence south 9 degrees west 
244 feet, thence south 81 degrees east 165 
feet, thence south 9 degrees west 20 feet, 
thence south 81 degrees east 148.5 feet, 
thence north 9 degrees east 264.0 feet to the 
south right-of-way of a public road, thence 
north 81 degrees west 148.5 feet along south 
right-of-way of said public road, thence 
northerly to a point on the north right-of- 
way directly opposite the point on the south 
right-of-way, thence north 112 feet to a 
point which is 257.7 feet east of the east 
right-of-way of Division Street on the north 
line of section 12, township 28 north, range 
14 west. 


Section 1, Township 28 North, Range 14 West 


Thence beginning at a point 380.08 feet 
west of the southeast corner of Government 
lot 2, section 1, township 28 north, range 14 
west, thence north 13.13 feet, thence north 
42 degrees 35 minutes west to the south 
right-of-way of County Road 616, thence 
northeasterly along the south right-of-way 
of County Road 616 to its intersection with 
lot numbered 18 of “Billmans Pioneer Park”, 
thence south 117.5 feet, thence continuing 
northeasterly along the south lines of lots 
numbered 18 to numbered 1 of “Billmans 
Pioneer Park” to a point of intersection with 
the east line of Government lot 2, section 1, 
township 28 north, range 14 west. 


Section 6, Township 28 North, Range 13 West 


Thence north 48 degrees east 110 feet, 
thence north 42 degrees west 115 feet, to 
west line of section 6, thence north along 
west section line to the east right-of-way 
of County Highway 616, thence northeasterly 
along County Highway 616 to the north line 
of section 6, township 28 north, range 13 
west, and point of beginning. 

(b) In addition to the areas described in 
subsection (a), additional acreage may be 
designated for inclusion in inland lakeshore 
residential areas, except that the total com- 
bined acreage of all inland lakeshore resi- 
dential areas shall not exceed, in the aggre- 
gate, 3,500 acres. This additional acreage 
shall be in close proximity to the shorelines 
of the inland lakes, or the areas described in 
subsection (a), but in no event shall any 
additional acreage be added under this sub- 
section if the effect of such addition would 
be to include substantially the entire shore- 
line of an inland lake within an inland lake 
residential area. This designation shall be 
made by the Secretary only upon recom- 
mendation and after consultation with the 
Lakeshore Advisory Commission. 

(e) No new public use or access areas shall 
be opened or developed in the inland lake- 
shore residential areas by the Secretary for 
a period of twenty-five years from the estab- 
lishment of the lakeshore. 

Src. 13. In any case, not otherwise pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary’s au- 
thority to condemn shall be suspended with 
regard to commercial property used for com- 
mercial purposes in existence on July 1, 1961, 
so long as the use thereof would further 
the purposes of this Act, and such use does 
not impair the usefulness and attractiveness 
of the area designated for inclusion in the 
lakeshore. The following uses, among 
others, shall be considered to be uses com- 
patible with the purposes of this Act: Com- 
mercial farms, orchards, motels, rental cot- 
tages, camps, craft and art studios, marinas, 
and Christmas tree farms. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary shall furnish to any 
interested person requesting the same, a 
certificate indicating, with respect to any 
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property located within the area designated 
for inclusion as to which the Secretary's au- 
thority to acquire such property by con- 
demnation has been suspended in accord- 
ance with provisions of this Act, that such 
authority has been so suspended and the 
reasons therefor. 

Sec. 15. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The questions and answers and sum- 
mary presented by Mr. Hart are as 
follows: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SLEEPING BEAR 
Dunes NATIONAL LAKESHORE PROPOSAL 


Isn’t there too much land in public own- 
ership in Michigan already? 

The real question is, how much land suit- 
able for recreation does Michigan have in 
public ownership? Land-use experts tell us, 
on the basis of a recent inventory, that we 
have in public ownership and suitable for 
recreation approximately 367,000 acres, or 
just over 1 percent of the State's total area 
of 36.5 million acres. 

While the vast blocks of green which rep- 
resent State and National forests on our 
highway maps suggest that enormous areas 
are publicly owned contiguously, the plat- 
books show instead that the actual public 
holdings within these widespread bound- 
aries are very checkered, with numerous 
blocks of private holdings interspersed. And 
it is generally the best pieces which are pri- 
vately owned, since most of the public own- 
ership came through tax reversion and rela- 
tively few really choice recreation spots were 
allowed to revert. 

Isn't 77,000 acres too much? 

There is no magic in any specific number 
of acres. What needs to be done is to set 
aside an area of sufficient size to incor- 
porate the nationally unique scenic and 
scientific features to be found at Sleeping 
Bear. These include the Empire Dunes, the 
Platte Plains, South Manitou Island, and 
the closely associated inland lakes, This 
can be done without condemning any exist- 
ing homes or towns. Precise boundaries will 
be set by the Congress after testimony from 
all interested groups and individuals, 

The new proposal is based on the prin- 
ciple that public recreation and the devel- 
opment and preservation of the lakeshore 
area is compatible with the protection of 
continued existing private residential and 
commercial uses within the area. The new 
concept of inland lakeshore residential areas 
is proposed to limit somewhat the land area 
that would be available for public develop- 
ment and involuntary taking. 

Every study and analysis of our increas- 
ing population's use of outdoor recreation 
facilities in the years ahead indicates that 
areas such as Sleeping Bear Dunes will be 
intensively used. Too small an area would 
bring not only overly intensive public use 
of key beauty spots all seek to preserve, but 
also could well mean intensive commercial 
and residential development up to the 
boundary lines of a small lakeshore. 

Isn't Sleeping Bear too far from popula- 
tion centers to be a good choice? 

Twenty million people and every princi- 
pal city in the neighboring States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Ilinois, and Wisconsin are within 
an easy day's drive of northern Michigan. 
The Detroit metropolitan area is 5 hours 
away, Grand Rapids, 4.3 hours, and Mon- 
roe, 5.6 hours. 

We have in the North Central States 25 
percent of the Nation's land, 29 percent of 
the population, but only 14 percent of the 
public recreation area—local, State, or Fed- 
eral. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission’s 1962 report, under the chair- 
manship of Laurance Rockefeller, stated in 
its first finding: “Driving and walking for 
pleasure, swimming, and picnicking lead the 
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list of the outdoor activities in which 
Americans participate, and driving for pleas- 
ure is most popular of all.“ 

Wouldn’t it be preferable for the State of 

to ex the existing State parks, 
with the help of Federal matching funds? 

If the so-called “save our shorelines” bill 
(S. 543) is passed by the Congress, Michi- 
gan would receive its share of $25 million of 
Federal funds, designed to help the 50 States 
preserve remaining stretches of shoreline. 
These Federal funds must be matched by the 
State on a 50-50 basis. 

The survey of the Nation’s shoreline that 
pinpointed Sleeping Bear Dunes, Pictured 
Rocks, and Huron Mountains as being of 
national ce and entitled to be in- 
cluded in the National Park System, identi- 
fied 37 other stretches of Michigan shoreline 
of lesser magnitude and many of them closer 
to population centers, which were recom- 
mended for State and local acquisition. 
S. 543 is designed to help save 
areas such as these before they are destroyed 
for recreation purposes, 

If S. 543 money is used for Sleeping Bear, 
it will not be available for use in the rest 
of Michigan and it will not permit acquisi- 
tion and maintenance in this area of a 
lakeshore sufficiently prominent to attract 
tourists from all over the Nation. 

What about the homeowners? Are they 
going to be driven out? 

It is not the purpose of the bill to obtain 
existing homes and cottages within the 
proposed lakeshore area. The new bill, by 
removing the power of condemnation if local 
governments zone private property or in- 
dividual homeowners scenic easements, 
sets forth a plan by which public develop- 
ment can proceed along with continued pri- 
vate residential ownership. A particularly 
important new feature is the establishment 
of inland lakeshore residential areas where 
residential development under zoning could 
continue and the power of condemnation 
would be suspended over all property. 

In addition, the new bill has incorporated 
many safeguards to protect the rights of 
property owners and to assure them a mini- 
mum of changing conditions from the 
beauty they are presently enjoying. 

What about the local tax rolls? 

It is a matter of record that national parks 
have resulted in improved economic condi- 
tions for surrounding communities. 

If the proposed lakeshore area were estab- 
lished, accommodations for tourists—hotels, 
restaurants, motels, service stations, food 
stores, and a multitude of other service es- 
tablishments would develop outside the area, 
providing investment opportunities and 
local employment. It is estimated that 
some 1,200,000 visitors would spend nearly 
$11 million annually in the immediate vicin- 
ity. About 25 percent of this amount, some 
$2,700,000 would probably remain in the 
area as wages and profits; at the average 
rate of Michigan’s manufacturing payrolls 
and salaries, the equivalent of over 500 manu- 
facturing jobs. Stated in another way, $11 
million expenditures for recreation is equiv- 
alent to the output value of over 10 average 
sized Michigan manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

This increased economic activity, plus the 
fact that all existing homes not voluntarily 
offered for sale would remain on the local 
tax rolls, should result in a sharp increase in 
total assessed valuation in the counties and 
school districts involved. 

Isn't this going to cost too much? 

It is estimated that under the new Hart- 
McNamara bill $21.5 million would be spent 
in Michigan by the Federal Government over 
a 25-year period in land acquisition, capital 
. (scenic drives, ete.) and oper- 
ation. 

Of the roughly estimated $17 million of 
total property value within the proposed 
boundaries, approximately $3 million repre- 
sents the estimated valuation of undevel- 
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oped land. The remaining $14 million worth 
of property is mostly homes and cottages 
which are not intended to be acquired under 
the new proposal unless voluntarily offered 
for sale to the Government. In many in- 
stances, of course, these may never be sold 
for incorporation into the lakeshore, but 
remain in private ownership in perpetuity. 

Whether the taxpayer’s money should be 
spent for preserving a portion of our heritage 
for future generations to enjoy, each man 
must answer for himself. We know that 
without action by Government, the choice 
areas are soon acquired for private use or 
commercial development. 

The Congress of the United States, in es- 
tablishing the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, declared that it was in 
the public interest “to preserve, develop, and 
assure accessibility to all American people of 
present and future generations such quality 
and quantity of outdoor recreation resources 
as will be necessary and desirable for indi- 
vidual enjoyment and to assure the spiritual, 
cultural, and physical benefits that such 
outdoor recreation provides” (Public Law 
85-470). 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF New SLEEPING 
Bear Dunes BILL (S. 3528) 
PREAMBLE 

The purpose of this bill is to propose to 
Congress the preservation of portions of 
the Michigan Sleeping Bear shoreline and 
related areas for the benefit and enjoyment 
of present and future generations. A key 
feature in this legislation is its recognition 
that existing residential and many com- 
mercial uses can continue to exist in pri- 
vate ownership and be compatible with the 
public development of the lakeshore. This 
is made an explicit purpose of the bill, re- 
flecting the suggestions of many local groups 
and individuals. 

Federal, State and local governments all 
are to be involved in the planning and man- 
agement of the land and water resources 
within the boundaries. 


SECTION 2 


Seventy-seven thousand acres of land and 
water on the Lake Michigan shore, includ- 
ing South Manitou Island, are designated 
as the area within which the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore is to be devel- 


oped. 
SECTION 3 
Within the boundaries established by sec- 
tion 2, the Secretary of the Interior is di- 
rected to establish the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore when he determines that 
sufficient acreage has been acquired for 
efficient administration as a national lake- 
shore. 
SECTION 4 
This section provides for a Lakeshore Ad- 
visory Commission to serve and consult with 
the Secretary of the Interior for a period 
of 25 years. Four members would be ap- 
pointed from nominations made by Benzie 
and Leelanau Counties, four from recom- 
mendations by the Governor of the State 
of Michigan, and two would represent the 
Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary of 
the Interior is directed to consult with the 
Commission in developing the plans for the 
lakeshore. He is to consult with the Com- 
mission particularly on the problems of local 
zoning ordinances, the delineation of the 
inland lakeshore residential areas, and com- 
mercial activities permitted within the 
lakeshore. 
SECTION 5 
This section makes possible the continua- 
tion of hunting and fishing on the lands and 
waters within the lakeshore under the laws 
of the State of Michigan. The Secretary 
would work with the Michigan Department 
of Conservation in designating zones and 
times when no hunting would be permitted 
because of public safety or intensive recrea- 
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tion use of an area. This section assures the 


policies 
tecting hunting and fishing activities. The 
language of this section has been based on 
the recommendations of the Michigan United 
Conservation Clubs, the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department, and the Michigan Bear 
Hunters Association. 


SECTION 6 


This section sets out in general terms the 
manner in which the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore would be developed and 
administered. It provides for the same high 
standards maintained in other national parks 
and lakeshore areas. In addition, the Sec- 
retary would be directed to develop a land- 
and water-use management plan which 
would recognize the importance of protect- 
ing and managing the renewable natural re- 
sources within the area. This is particularly 
important in terms of management of the 
timber for wildlife purposes. Numerous con- 
servation groups and the State conservation 
commission have underlined the importance 
of this new language. 

In developing the recreation and public 
use areas, the Secretary is directed to protect 
the property values and the privacy of pri- 
vate home and cottage owners located within 
the lakeshore. This is a key feature in the 
new bill's policy, recognizing that private 
ownership within the lakeshore is com- 
patible with the development of public rec- 
reation and preservation of scenic values. 
The Michigan Parks Association was helpful 
in evolving this new concept as well as other 
language of the new bill. 


SECTION 7 


Until private property is transferred to 
the Secretary, of course, it remains on the 
tax rolls. If advantage is taken of the pro- 
vision for 25-year estate (sec. 10), section 7 
authorizes the property to be taxed for 
local purposes. 

This provision has been included because 
of the expressed desire of local school and 
county Officials to minimize the tax loss in 
the period when undeveloped land would 
be acquired and before new development, 
brought into the counties as a result of the 
lakeshore, would raise the overall property 
evaluation throughout the area. 


SECTION 8 


This section gives the Secretary of the 
Interior authority to acquire property for 
this lakeshore and spells out the limitations 
which Congress would set on the Secretary’s 
authority to acquire property. 

Lands owned by the State of Michigan or 
by the counties could be acquired only with 
the consent of the State or counties. Au- 
thority to acquire by condemnation would 
be expressly limited as explained later in 
sections 9 and 13. Because of concern ex- 
pressed by individual property owners at the 
public hearing on the earlier bill, as well 
as suggestions made by counsel for the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes Citizens Council, the 
Secretary is directed to make every reason- 
able effort to acquire property—which in al- 
most every instance would be undeveloped 
property—through negotiation and volun- 
tary sale. In the event that agreement over 
price is not reached voluntarily and the 
Secretary should move to acquire the prop- 
erty through condemnation proceedings, the 
bill makes it explicitly clear that the fair 
market value would be determined only 
pursuant to a court proceeding. 

Individual property owner concern was also 
expressed at the public hearing that the 
Secretary should be directed to acquire prop- 
erty expeditiously in hardship cases where 
the owner was willing to sell. This has been 
spelled out in the new bill. 


SECTION 9 


One of the two key ways in which the 
Secretary’s power to condemn property 
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would be suspended would be through the 
adoption of a county or township zoning 
ordinance covering the property. 

The Secretary at the request of a town- 
ship or county is directed to consult and 
assist with the development of zoning by- 
laws. The Secretary is directed by the act 
to approve local bylaws if they meet spe- 
cific objectives spelled out in the act. These 
objectives are (1) the prohibition of com- 
mercial and industrial uses, with the ex- 
ception of specific commercial uses which 
would not be incompatible with the lake- 
shore development; and (2) the preserva- 
tion and orderly development of the area 
through the usual acreage, frontage and 
setback requirements of local zoning 
ordinances. 

Throughout the lakeshore, homes and 
cottages constructed before July 1, 1961, 
would be protected from condemnation if 
properly zoned or if under scenic easement 
(as provided in sec. 10). In addition, 
the power of condemnation is suspended 
over all properties—commercial, residential, 
and undeveloped—within the specified in- 
land lakeshore residential areas, 

If properly zoned, new construction in ac- 
cordance with the zoning ordinance would 
be permitted within the inland lakeshore 
residential areas. The rewriting of the pro- 
visions of section 9 resulted from the sug- 
gestions and comments on the original bill 
in the testimony of the spokesmen for the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes Citizens Council. For 
example, concern was expressed over possible 
arbitrary change in zoning standards by the 
Secretary of the Interior; township zoning, 
as well as county zoning, has been included; 
and provision has been made for orderly 
new residential development in areas where 
such development has already taken place 
along the lakeshore of the inland lakes. 

In the event that homes and residential 
property throughout the lakeshore or the 
inland lakeshore residential areas were not 
zoned or at some future time zoning ordi- 
nances adopted were declared invalid or were 
repealed, provision is made whereby the in- 
dividual property owner by granting a mutu- 
ally protective scenic easement over his prop- 
erty can suspend the power of the Secretary 
to condemn his property. This is a “safety 
valve” to underline the overall intent of the 
bill; namely, that with minimum guarantees 
against unsightly uses of undesirable com- 
mercial uses, private ownership of improved 
property can continue in perpetuity within 
the lakeshore, 

This is a new feature and one designed to 
give the fullest possible protection to the 
private owner. 

Neither the zoning bylaws nor the ease- 
ment would be retroactive, 

SECTION 10 

This section is of importance to home- 
owners interested in voluntary sale of their 
property to the Government but desiring 
to retain the use of their home for their 
lifetime or a period of up to 25 years. The 
Secretary would pay cash to the owner based 
upon an agreed-upon price, less an amount 
representing the value of the years of use 
which the property owner would retain. 

SECTION 11 

In all of those portions of the lakeshore 
other than the special inland lakeshore resi- 
dential areas, the term “improved property” 
has special significance in the bill since its 
definition sets forth the type of property 
over which the Secretary's power of con- 
demnation is suspended by provisions for 
zoning or scenic easements. “Improved 
property” means a one-family dwelling on 
which construction was begun prior to July 
1, 1961, and adjacent land owned by the 
same owner considered reasonably necessary 
for the enjoyment of the home. The home- 
owner would be guaranteed up to 3 acres 
adjacent to his home. 
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The only exception involves homes front- 
ing on Lake Michigan. In these instances 
land which the Secretary might require for 
public access to Lake Michigan adjacent to 
the home could be condemned. Proper buf- 
fer zones would be maintained. This excep- 
tion does not apply to lakeshore frontage 
on the inland lakes, a point not satisfactor- 
ily established in the original bill. 


SECTION 12 


Here is set forth the description of the 
various inland lakeshore residential areas on 
Platte Lake, Little Traverse Lake, and Glen 
Lake. In addition to these described areas, 
which amount to approximately 2,700 acres 
of land, provision is made whereby the Lake- 
shore Advisory Commission may add to these 
inland lakeshore residential areas to increase 
them so that their total acreage would be 
not more than 3,500 acres. This flexibility 
is designed to provide room for adjustment 
of boundaries and hardship cases. 

The idea of establishing special inland 
lakeshore residential areas came from the 
very clear indication that there were special 
problems involving the more intensively de- 
veloped shorelines of the several inland lakes. 
Concern was expressed that acreage would be 
acquired by the Government adjacent to ex- 
isting homes, and that property owners 
would be “picked off one by one.” In addi- 
tion, a number of individuals owned un- 
developed lots and intended to build cot- 
tages and homes on the shorelines of the 
inland lakes, where residential development 
was already fairly intense. To meet these 
and other problems, the concept of inland 
lakeshore residential areas is being proposed 
in the new bill. If adequately zoned or if 
individual property owners grant scenic 
easements, the power to acquire property by 
condemnation would be suspended over all 
property within these areas. 

New construction conforming to easement 
or zoning requirements could proceed on the 
undeveloped property within an inland lake- 
shore residential area. 

The Secretary of the Interior would be 
prohibited from developing any additional 
public use or public access areas within the 
inland lakeshore residential areas for a pe- 
riod of 25 years after the establishment of 
the lakeshore. The Secretary could acquire 
land offered voluntarily for sale but could 
not develop such land for public use during 
the first 25 years. 


SECTIONS 13 AND 14 


It is the intention that commercial uses 
not incompatible with the overall purpose 
of the lakeshore could continue. The Secre- 
tary’s power to condemn such properties 
built prior to July 1, 1961, would be sus- 
pended by section 13. Under section 14 the 
Secretary is directed to issue a certificate 
indicating that his authority to acquire such 
commercial property by condemnation has 
been suspended, 

The specific uses recognized by the act 
as compatible include commercial farms, or- 
chards, motels, rental cottages, camps, craft 
and art studios, marinas, and Christmas tree 
farms. Other uses might also be considered 
compatible. 

It is expected that orderly expansion and 
repair and development of these recognized 
compatible commercial uses would be per- 
mitted both within the inland lakeshore res- 
idential areas under the zoning ordinances 
and in the remaining parts of the lakeshore 
under agreement with the Secretary of the 
Interior as part of the issuance of his cer- 
tificate indicating a suspension of condem- 
nation of the commercial property. 


SECTION 15 

This is the usual authorizing clause for 
the appropriation of funds to carry out the 
provisions of this act. A number of ques- 
tions have arisen as to Congress willingness 
to appropriate the necessary funds. The 
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most comparable example is the action of 
Congress this year in proceeding to appro- 
priate funds for acquisition of properties 
at the Cape Cod Seashore in sufficient 
amounts to provide for orderly acquisition 
and establishment of the Cape Cod Seashore 
area. 


TOCKS ISLAND NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION AREA, PA. AND N.J. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize establishment of the Tocks 
Island National Recreation Area in the 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
to be administered by the National Park 
Service. I am joined in sponsoring this 
measure by my distinguished colleagues 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case and Mr. 
WILLIAMS], New York [Mr. Javits], and 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3530) to authorize estab- 
lishment of the Tocks Island National 
Recreation Area in the States of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
CLARK (for himself and Senators CASE, 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Javits, and 
Scott), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last year, 
as my colleagues will recall, Congress 
approved the creation of the Delaware 
River Basin Commission, composed of 
the Governors of the States of New 
Jersey, Delaware, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, and the Secretary of the 
Interior. This Commission is given re- 
sponsibility for the planning, conserva- 
tion, and development of the water and 
related land resources of the Delaware 
River basin. The Commission has re- 
cently approved a comprehensive plan 
for the development of the basin pre- 
pared by the Corps of Engineers. As 
part of this plan, they approved a recom- 
mendation that some 47,000 acres of land 
be acquired around the proposed Tocks 
Island Reservoir—to be located on the 
Delaware River about 6 miles above the 
Delaware Water Gap—and that this 
land, in conjunction with the 15,000-acre 
reservoir, be developed into the largest 
water recreation area between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. It will 
be the first such area in the East to be 
called a national recreation area. 

This proposal thus has the approval 
of the Governors of the four States con- 
cerned and of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. Speaking for 
Pennsylvania at least, I can say that it 
has the approval of all concerned. To 
my knowledge, no voices have been raised 
against the proposal in any of the public 
hearings held by the Corps of Engineers, 
by the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion, and by the States concerned. 

Construction of the Tocks Island Dam 
itself will presumably be authorized in 
the omnibus public works bill which we 
will pass later in the session. It has 
been recommended by the administra- 
tion and, since it has the approval of 
the States affected and has no opposition 
within those States, there appears to be 
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no reason to believe it will be removed 
from the omnibus bill before passage. 

I am introducing this bill today in the 
hope that we can settle the question of 
recreation development at the time the 
omnibus bill is passed, so that recrea- 
tion planning can proceed concurrently 
with planning of the dam itself. 

As has frequently been noted, the 
eastern coast of the United States has 
already become the world’s first mega- 
lopolis’—an almost continuous belt of 
urbanization stretching over 400 miles 
from Maine to Virginia. For the millions 
of people living and working in this maze 
of concrete and steel it is essential that 
we preserve and develop for recreational 
use the few remaining areas where ex- 
panses of pure water are available and 
trees still outnumber telephone poles. 
The reservoir at Tocks Island will be 
the largest fresh water reservoir located 
near the most people of any in the United 
States—and probably in the entire world. 
Some 30 million people live within 100 
miles of Tocks Island—only slightly 
farther than many of them travel in a 
single day to and from their jobs. And 
it is estimated that about 7 million peo- 
ple will visit the recreation area an- 
nually. It will be 30 miles long, with a 
shoreline of 100 miles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent editorial from the 
Philadephia Inquirer emphasizing the 
need for a national recreation area in the 
East and an article by Hugh Scott—no 
relation to my colleague who is cospon- 
soring this measure—which appeared in 
the Inquirer magazine in December 1960, 
be inserted at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, from the 
economic point of view, development of 
recreation resources is one of the wisest 
steps we can take. In the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania today—where 
373,000 people are still out of work—the 
recreation industry is our No. 1 growth 
industry. It accounts for over $1 bil- 
lion in annual income in our Common- 
wealth; yet, relative to its potential, 
it is still probably our most underde- 
veloped industry. 

The bill I have introduced will enable 
planning and preliminary land acquisi- 
tion for the recreation area to begin at 
the same time that land for the reser- 
voir is acquired. It authorizes the 
Secretary of the Army to acquire the 
necessary lands and, when practicable, 
to transfer jurisdiction to the Secretary 
of the Interior who will develop a land 
and water use management plan includ- 
ing provisions for public outdoor recrea- 
tion benefits, preservation of scenic, 
scientific, and historic features contrib- 
uting to public enjoyment, and utiliza- 
tion of natural resources consistent with 
these objectives. Hunting and fishing 
shall be permitted within the area in ac- 
cordance with the laws of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

Exuzsir I 
East NEEDS NATIONAL PARKS, Too 


While a Federal plan submitted to Con- 
gress by President Kennedy for 10 new na- 
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tional parks offers some important and at- 
tractive features, it still leaves the crowded 
East largely neglected in respect to such 
great outdoor recreational areas. 

This 10-park program, before Congress 
since March 1, seemingly needs a little shov- 
ing, and the administration is setting about 
to get as much of it as the national legis- 
lators can be induced to approve. 

With the approval it would be necessary 
to provide $63,075,000 for land acquisition 
for nine of the projects. The 10th, and the 
only one for the eastern section of the 
country, is the Sagamore Hill National His- 
toric Site in New Tork—a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The other sites, topped by a 332,000-acre 
Canyonlands National Park in Utah, spread 
westward from Indiana, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas to the Point Reyes National Seashore in 
California. They include a highly worth- 
while proposal for an ice age national scien- 
tific reserve in Wisconsin. 

Comparable projects in the East are 
limited. One is the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore in Massachusetts, approved last year. 
It is to be hoped that the administration, 
and Congress, will give some attention to 
the need for adequate national parks near 
thickly populated eastern cities. Before 
long, without Federal action, there won't be 
many park areas for these districts remain- 
ing available. 


To DEVELOP THE DELAWARE 
(By Hugh Scott) 

If you’ve never heard of Tocks Island, 
don’t be disturbed. Sitting in the Delaware 
River a few miles above the water gap, its 
past charm has rested mostly on its obscur- 
ity. Few knew the name of this slim island 
and, until recently, fewer thought it im- 
portant. 

Now, suddenly, Tocks Island is getting 
$177,380,000 worth of public attention. That, 
at least, is the estimated cost of building 
the proposed Tocks Island Reservoir and 
Recreation Area, a 62,000-acre land and 
water playground that would attract an esti- 
mated 7 million visitors to this section of the 
upper Delaware each year. 

This area would start at the Delaware 
Water Gap and reach almost to Port Jervis. 
It would include a 37-mile-long lake or 
reservoir with a surface area of about 15,000 
acres and a shoreline of 100 miles. The 
reservoir would be formed by the Tocks 
Island Dam to span the Delaware some 5 
miles above the water gap. Bordering the 
reservoir would be some 47,000 acres of recre- 
ational land. 

All these facts and figures are in the com- 
prehensive plan recently completed by the 
Philadelphia District of the Army Corps of 
Engineers. Recommendations for action on 
the project are to be made to Congress early 
next year. However, the Engineers are most 
directly concerned with the dam and reser- 
voir. For their prime purpose is to make 
the Delaware behave in the most useful way. 

Actually, a whole series of dams and reser- 
voirs is planned by the Engineers for the 
Delaware River basin. But this one is the 
only dam proposed for the river’s main chan- 
nel, and it is by far the largest. In develop- 
ing their plans for this and other dams, the 
Engineers asked the National Park Service to 
survey recreational resources and needs of 
the Delaware River basin. 

The Park Service decided that there are 
few, if any, regions in the Nation that have 
a greater need for additional recreational 
land and water space. Some 30 million peo- 
ple live within 100 miles of Tocks Island, 
which is a relatively short distance for a va- 
catlon-hungry citizen. And, of these, some 
7 million should visit the recreation area 
each year. 

The Water Resources Association, which 
exists to tell the public about the Delaware 
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River basin, feels that this Park Service esti- 
mate is low. “This would be the largest 
recreational area in the eastern United 
States,” the association’s president, Charles 
R. Be , points out. “It would have a 
magnetlike attraction for those interested in 
camping, swimming, hunting, fishing, hik- 
ing, boating, water skiing and allied activi- 
ties. We feel that the 7-million-a-year visi- 
tor figure well may be doubled soon after the 
project is completed.” 

Of the total ($177,380,000) cost of the 
Tocks Island project, $87,771,000 would be 
paid for by the Federal Government. The 
remaining $89,609,000 would be split be- 
tween the States of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and New York, and the New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. This utility has agreed to de- 
velop the hydroelectric power potential of 
the Tocks Dam. 

In its recommendations for the Tocks Is- 
land Recreational Area, the Park Service se- 
lected 10 sites for development. These are 
shown on the accompanying map. The larg- 
est is the Wallpack Bend Recreational Area 
in New Jersey, which would extend approx- 
imately 11 miles upstream from a point 2 
miles above the dam. This section alone 
would furnish 14,000 acres of playground 
space, including perhaps 50 miles of shore- 
line. 

Pivotal in this whole project, of course, is 
the Tocks Island Dam. This will rise 160 
feet above the river bed and will be 3,200 
feet Iong. It will contain 3,500,000 cubic 
yards of earth and rock, and will form a 37- 
mile-long body of water varying from a half 
mile to a mile and a half in width, and hav- 
ing a normal depth of slightly over 100 feet 
at the dam. 

Obviously, a lot of now dry land in the 
area Is going to become very wet. Obviously, 
too, a lot of inhabitants—other than ducks— 
are going to have to move. Generally these 
people favor the dam, because of its flood 
control value and because of its value in 
water conservation. Many also feel that the 
recreational area will be of almost equal 
value. These people are mostly troubled by 
the uncertainty. They'd like to know what's 
going to happen, and when. 

Certainly, there'll be some changes made. 
John K. Britton, of Bushkill, Pa., vice presi- 
dent of the Tocks Island Property Owners 
Association, recently listed most of the 
changes that may come to the Pennsylvania 
side of the project. Two hundred homes, 
for example, would be destroyed. Seven 
hotels and six motels would be casualties, 
along with four churches, two firehouses, 
and two post offices. 

Some 27 miles of Route 209 would be made 
suitable only for boat travel, and the town 
of Bushkill would disappear. Other casual- 
ties on the Pennsylvania side would include 
a theater, a school, four stores and seven 
restaurants; a lumber yard, a golf course, 
and seven service stations. 

These and other properties will be acquired 
in the usual way. First, three qualified, li- 
censed appraisers from the area will set a 
value on each piece of property. If the 
owners do not wish to sell at these appraised 
prices, they can appeal to the courts for a 
higher valuation. All owners, the 
Corps of Engineers points out, will have 
plenty of time to vacate their properties. 

At present the Tocks Island Dam is recom- 
mended for completion during 1975. 


FDIC INSURANCE OF U.S. BRANCHES 
OF FOREIGN BANKS 

JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half" of myself and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to authorize 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion to extend insurance to deposits in 
U.S. branches of foreign banks. The bill 
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could have a very favorable effect upon 
our international trade relations and 
balance of payments by attracting for- 
eign deposits within the United States 
while at the same time affording a basis 
for reciprocal benefits to be given to 
U.S. banks abroad. For these rea- 
sons the banking community in New 
York State in 1960 sponsored legislation 
which authorizes foreign bank branches 
to do business within the State; the pres- 
ent bill would permit the FDIC to insure 
deposits in foreign bank branches when 
the States so authorize them to carry on 
banking activities. It should be noted 
that the branches would be required to 
meet the standards of both State bank- 
ing law and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act, and the FDIC would not be 
required to extend insurance but would 
only be authorized to do so when in its 
judgment the criteria set out in the act 
have been met. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a memorandum explain- 
ing the bill in greater detail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the memoran- 
dum will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3533) to amend section 3 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act to 
include within the definition of “State 
banks” branches of foreign banks au- 
thorized under State law to accept de- 
posits, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and Mr. Dovctas), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The memorandum presented by Mr. 
Javits is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM—IN SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION 
To AMEND SECTION 3 OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE ACT 
The attached bill proposes to amend the 

Federal Deposit Insurance Act, to permit the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to in- 
sure deposits made in U.S. branches of banks 
incorporated under the laws of foreign coun- 
tries. This amendment, which is in further- 
ance of the broad national policy under 
which the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration was created, is made necessary 
because of new developments in U.S. and 
international banking, which were not con- 
templated or considered when the existing 
statute was enacted. 

FOREIGN BRANCH BANKING IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

Under the laws of the State of New York, 
foreign banks are now permitted to receive 
deposits at branches located within the 
State, under provisions similar to those ap- 
plicable to State banks. Foreign lands, in- 
cluding banks from France, Israel, and the 
United Kingdom, have already established 
branch offices in New York at which depos- 
its are being received, and leading banks 
from Italy and Japan are in the process of 
establishing such branch operations, 

There is no provision in the present Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act under which U.S. 
branches of foreign banks can obtain Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance for their US. opera- 
tions. This bill would permit the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, in its discre- 
tion to insure the deposits in U.S. branches 
of foreign banks. 

The proposed legislation would make an 
important contribution toward implement- 
ing U.S. policy of encouraging international 
trade on a free and equitable basis, by giv- 
ing depositors in U.S. branches of foreign 
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banks the same protection they would re- 
ceive in domestic institutions. The bill 
could also have an appreciable effect on re- 
ducing the continuing outflow of US. gold 
reserves. Federal deposit insurance of de- 
posits in these branches might well encour- 
age foreign holders of dollar credits to de- 
posit their dollar funds in U.S. branches of 
banks with which they are familiar due to 
regular dealings at home, where such per- 
sons might otherwise continue to redeem 
such credits in gold. 

The New York State legislation authoriz- 
ing such banking operations, enacted in 
1960, was sponsored by the New York Clear- 
ing House Association, which described the 
objectives of the legislation in a memoran- 
dum to the New York Legislature dated Jan- 
uary 15, 1960: 

“The longstanding policy both of the 
United States and of the State of New York 
has been to encourage domestic enterprises 
to expand abroad. The road to such expan- 
sion must obviously be a two-way street. 
New York banks cannot hope that their 
presence abroad will be welcomed when their 
foreign hosts are admitted to New York 
State only on a discriminatory basis.” 

In approving this legislation, Governor 
Rockefeller reiterated the national impor- 
tance of the new branch banking privilege 
for foreign banks, stating as follows: 

“New York is the only great banking cen- 
ter in the world which does not permit 
branching privileges to foreign banks. Our 
banking industry employs great numbers 
of our citizens and contributes significantly 
to the economy of our State, If we are 
to foster the continued growth of this in- 
dustry and maintain our favored position 
as a world banking center, we must permit 
other free nations the same privileges which 
we expect of them. Such reciprocity will 
bind the free world to us by the powerful 
ties of growing international commerce and 
will result in economic advantages to our 
State.” 

While the New York Clearing House As- 
sociation and the Governor were speaking 
of New York State, these principles apply 
equally to the United States as a whole. 

As a result of this legislation, banks which 
previously maintained agencies in New York 
have reconstituted them as branches, doing 
a regular commercial banking business. 
Branches of foreign banks may carry on most 
banking activities permitted State banks 
under State law, and their supervision, pow- 
ers, and general business activities are sub- 
ject to requirements substantially similar 
to, or even stricter than those applicable to 
comparable State banking institutions. In 
New York State, branches of foreign banks 
must maintain assets in the State equal to 
108 percent of the branch's deposits and 
other liabilities. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE POLICY 


One of the basic purposes of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation is to protect 
the individual depositor against the un- 
foreseeable contingencies which may strike 
a banking institution despite the most care- 
ful operation and supervision. The public 
confidence in our banking system, which 
developed out of the establishment of Fed- 
eral deposit insurance, revived and main- 
tained confidence in the Nation’s banks and 
contributed greatly to their growth and 
role in America's pre- and post-war economic 
development. The importance to banks and 
depositors of Federal deposit insurance is 
evidenced by the fact that, at the end of 
1960, 13,451 out of 13,999 banks in the 
United States participated in Federal de- 
posit insurance (FDIC Annual Report for 
1960, dated June 8, 1961). Federal deposit 
insurance is not a substitute for scrupulous 

mt and careful supervision by re- 
sponsible banking authorities, and such su- 
pervision and management is present in the 
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case of U.S. branches of foreign banks under 
State law. Banking operations in such 
branches are required to meet American 
banking and regulatory standards. 


THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The proposed bill amends section 3 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act so as to in- 
clude within the definition of “State banks” 
any branch in the United States of a bank 
incorporated under the laws of a foreign 
country, if such branch is permitted to re- 
ceive deposits and is supervised by State 
banking authorities in substantially the same 
manner as banks incorporated in such State. 
These provisions assure that the same de- 
gree of responsibility will be exerted as to 
such banks as is now exerted over State 


banks which are presently eligible for Fed- 


eral deposit insurance. Thus, they offer the 
broadest protection to FDIC, to the public, 
and to other banks and their branches, while 
achieving the type of equality and reciprocity 
which was a key consideration in permitting 
such branch banking operations to be es- 
tablished under State law. 

The foreign bank’s branch, if insured by 
FDIC, would have to meet the accounting, 
reserve, and other standards of FDIC in ad- 
dition to its State requirements which, in 
New York State, require establishment of 
separate earmarked reserves. 

The foreign bank’s branch would not be 
entitled to automatic coverage, as is a na- 
tional member or a national nonmember 
bank of the Federal Reserve System. Rather, 
each of these branches would be in the po- 
sition of a State bank, so that it may apply 
for insurance, which may be granted only 
upon examination and approval by FDIC's 
Board of Directors. The applicant branch 
would thus have to meet the requirements 
of section 6 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, which sets out the criteria to be con- 
sidered by FDIC’s Board of Directors in de- 
termining whether it will insure an insti- 
tution’s deposits. The Board would have to 
consider with respect to such branches, as 
it does as to State banks, the following im- 
portant criteria in deciding whether insur- 
ance is to be granted: 

1. The financial history and condition of 
the bank; 

2. The adequacy of its capital structure; 

3. Its future earnings prospects; 

4. The general character of its manage- 
ment; 

5. The convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served by the bank; and 

6. Whether or not its corporate powers are 
consistent with the purposes of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act. 

The protection of domestic bank deposits 
is clearly in the public interest. The com- 
bination of State control, FDIC supervision, 
and strict statutory requirements provide 
ample safeguards for these branches. Basic 
policy considerations involving our economic 
relations with foreign nations and our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation make the enact- 
ment of this legislation timely. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to the bill (H.R. 10606) 
to extend and improve the public assist- 
ance and child welfare services programs 
of the Social Security Act, and for other 
purposes, which would put back in the 
bill that is currently being considered 
by the Senate the language of the bill 
in the House affecting voucher payments 
in cases of abuse of funds under the aid 
to dependent children program. 

The language which has been struck 
through which I ask to be included in the 
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Senate version of the bill reads as 
follows: 


Use or PAYMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF CHILD 


Sec. 107. (a) Section 405 of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 
“USE OF PAYMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF CHILD 

“Sec. 405. Whenever the State agency 
nas reason to believe that any payments of 
aid to families with dependent children 
made with respect to a child are not being 
or may not be used in the best interests of 
the child, the State agency may provide for 
such counseling and guidance services with 
respect to the use of such payments and the 
management of other funds by the relative 
receiving such payments as it deems ad- 
visable in order to assure use of such pay- 
ments in the best interests of such child, 
and may provide for advising such relative 
that continued failure to so use such pay- 
ments will result in substitution therefor 
of protective payments as provided under 
section 406(b)(2), or in seeking appoint- 
ment of a guardian or legal representative 
as provided in section 1111, or in other ac- 
tion authorized under State law which is 
deemed necessary to protect the interests of 
such child; and any such action taken by 
the State agency pursuant to such State 
law, other than denial of such payments 
with respect to such child while in the home 
of such relative, shall not serve as a basis 
for withholding funds from such State under 
section 404 and shall not prevent such pay- 
ments with respect to such child from being 
considered aid to families with dependent 
children.” 


Mr. President, for the information of 
the Senate to show the backing this pro- 
posal has, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Tuesday, 
June 26, 1962, and a resolution of the 
Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors 
on the voucher issue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table; and, without objection, the 
editorial and resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 


The editorial and resolution presented 

by Mr. WILEY are as follows: 
CONTROVERSIAL BUT SENSIBLE 

A representative of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare calls 
a proposal that got its start in Milwaukee 
County the “most controversial” issue in the 
public welfare reform bill now before Con- 
gress. The proposal has also been made 
something of an issue by organized labor. 

The recommendation is simply for tighter 
control over use of aid to dependent children 
(ADC) funds. In cases in which mothers 
misuse ADC money, it is urged that vouchers 
be issued instead of cash to pay the rent, 
grocery bills, utility bills, and so forth. 

The proposal runs counter to social work 
doctrine. This doctrine argues that welfare 
recipients can't be made to stand on their 
own feet if they aren’t allowed to handle 
money. For this reason the Federal Govern- 
ment, which pays about 50 percent of ADC 
costs, requires that all payments be in cash. 

Generally speaking, the doctrine is sound. 
But how can it be justified in cases in which 
money is persistently misused? What is con- 
troversial about demanding that in such 
cases reasonable controls be established for 
the good of the children involved as well as 
the mothers? 

The welfare bill has been amended to the 
extent of permitting cash payments to be 
made to third parties in some ADC cases. 
But this is a cumbersome procedure if there 
is no competent close relative. Court ap- 
pointed guardians can hardly do the grocery 
shopping. 
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Too broad use of vouchers might turn wel- 
fare departments into collection agencies for 
merchants. Vouchers can also be misused. 
Recipients can sell them for cash to dis- 
honest merchants or purchase items to which 
they are not entitled. But these dangers can 
be curbed by close administration and limit- 
ing the use of vouchers to a small percentage 
of the ADC cases in a county, say 5 percent. 

The Milwaukee County proposal—which 
was earlier endorsed by the county board of 
supervisors and the State legislature and has 
now been approved by the county board of 
public welfare in telegrams to Senators WILEY 
and Proxmime—is realistic. It deserves to be 
incorporated in the welfare legislation. 
RESOLUTION To REAFFRM County BOARD 

POSITION ADVOCATING FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

To ALLOW LIMITED USE OF VOUCHERS IN AID 

TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN CASES, AND To 

COMMEND CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI AND 

UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES OF GREATER 

MILWAUKEE FOR THEIR STANDS IN SUPPORT 

OF SUCH LEGISLATION 


Whereas on May 8, 1962, the Milwaukee 
County Board of Supervisors adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing an official delegation to 
attend the U.S. Senate Finance Committee 
public hearings on bill H.R. 10606, relating to 
changes in the aid to dependent children 
(ADC) program; and 

Whereas, pursuant to such resolution, the 
chairman of the county board finance com- 
mittee and the director of the county 
department of public welfare did testify 
before the Senate Finance Committee on 
May 15, 1962, in support of an amendment 
previously introduced in the Congress by 
Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI at the 
request of the county board, which amend- 
ment would give local governments discre- 
tionary authority in appropriate ADC cases 
to pay monthly benefits in commodity or 
voucher form, and also to demand from those 
recipients who do receive monthly benefits 
in cash an accounting of the expenditure 
thereof; and 

Whereas it was subsequently reported in 

the daily press on May 30, 1962, that Con- 
gressman ZABLOCKI, the county board of 
supervisors, and the county department of 
¿public welfare were all assailed by the 
director of the Milwaukee County Labor 
Council’s community service activities for 
advocating this welfare amendment; and 

Whereas the accusations so reported are 
totally undeserved, especially in view of the 
facts that when committees of the county 
board of supervisors held public hearings 
on this measure on November 21, 1960, and 
on April 27, 1962, no representative of or- 
ganized labor made any appearance against 
it, and when committees of the 1961 Wis- 
consin legislature also held public hearings 
on two similar resolutions (both of which 
were thereafter adopted) labor spokesmen 
did not voice objection to the same: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors, in annual meeting 
(continued) duly assembled on June 26, 
1962, hereby reaffirms its position in favor of 
Federal legislation to allow limited use of 
vouchers in aid to dependent children cases, 
and urges the U.S. Senators from Wisconsin 
to make every possible effort to have section 
107(a) of the aforementioned bill H.R. 10606, 
which section would allow States to dele- 
gate authority to local governments to make 
voucher and other restricted payments, and 
which was recommended for deletion by the 
Senate Finance Committee on June 14, 1962, 
restored to said bill on the floor of the 
Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors hereby commends Con- 
gressman CLEMENT J. Zastockr and the 
United Community Services of Greater Mil- 
waukee for their forthright stands in support 
of such amendment for limited use of both 
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vouchers and accounting controls in ADC 
cases; and be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk immedi- 
ately transmit certified copies of this 
resolution to U.S. Senators ALEXANDER 
Winey and WILLIAM E. Proxmire, Congress- 
man CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, the United Com- 
munity Services of Greater Milwaukee, and 
the Milwaukee County Labor Council as an 
indication of the Milwaukee County Board 
of Supervisors’ position in this matter. 


Mr. LAUSCHE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to the amendments proposed by Mr. An- 
person (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) to House bill 10606, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1963—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to H.R. 
10904, the Appropriations Act for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and ask 
that it be printed. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
increase the proposed appropriation for 
“Manpower development and training 
activities” in the Labor Department 
budget from $50 to $100 million, the lat- 
ter figure being the amount authorized 
by Public Law 87-415, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962. 

At an appropriate time, I shall detail 
my reasons for seeking to restore the 
appropriation to the full $100 million 
authorized under the act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE VI OF MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT, 1936—REF- 
ERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I ask unanimous consent that that 
committee be discharged from the fur- 
their consideration of the bill (S. 3511) 
to amend title VI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, with respect to the operation 
of vessels as to which operating-differen- 
tial subsidy is paid, introduced by the 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 


and that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 11, 1962, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 68) 
providing for the designation of the 
week commencing October 14, 1962, as 
“National Public Works Week.” 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. DIRKSEN: 
Résumé of service of Senator WILEY, of 
Wisconsin. 


LAUNCHING OF THE COMMUNI- 
CATIONS SATELLITE TELSTAR 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Com- 
munications, and as an American citi- 
zen, I am thrilled by the launching of 
the communications satellite Telstar, 
last evening. 

Beyond my personal and official par- 
ticipation there was the exciting con- 
sciousness that far across the ocean 
other people were instantly sharing in 
the achievement. Thus the curtain 
rose on a drama of the space age that, 
through the magic of ‘elevision, makes 
the whole world next door neighbors. 

My congratulations go to every last 
man and woman of our Government and 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for their part in making this prog- 
ress possible. I am sure I echo the 
grateful sentiments of every American, 
for every American takes justifiable 
pride today in the triumph of the Tel- 
star satellite, and pays tribute to the 
courage, confidence, and capability of 
American enterprise that put it into 
orbit. 

It is a peaceful demonstration of 
America’s desire that the world shall be 
in such close communication as only the 
use of outer space can accomplish. 

It is to the glory of American science 
and to the credit of American private 
enterprise, in partnership with its Gov- 
ernment, that man has made this sig- 
nificant beginning in an era when 
mankind needs to come into the closest 
communication physically and spirit- 
ually, when neither time nor space shall 
separate men, nor hates or fears divide 
them. 

As the hour of the Telstar’s launch- 
ing approached, an editorial in the 
New York Times spoke fairly and forci- 
bly on the essentiality of pooling public 
and private talent for maximum prog- 
ress in this challenging age. I ask that 
the New York Times editorial of July 10, 
1962, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tur Space COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 

The planned launching this morning of the 
Telstar communications satellite marks an- 
other dramatic thrust in man’s penetration 
of the mysteries of space. The satellite, sent 
into orbit through a partnership of industry 
and Government, inaugurates a new era in 
communications. 

Its readiness for experimental use focuses 
fresh attention on the merits of the admin- 
istration-backed bill, which the Senate is 
about to debate, creating a private corpora- 
tion to own and operate the U.S. portion of 
a global satellite system. The probability 
that such a system will be operating by 1965 
represents an incalculable advance, and 
there is understandable controversy over the 
rules the Government should set to insure 
that the benefits for us and the world will be 
fully realized. : 
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The bill, similar to one already passed by 
a House vote of 354 to 9, would make half 
the stock in the new corporation available 
to the general public and half to the com- 
mon carriers in the communications field. 
The private stockholders would elect 6 of 
the corporation’s 15 directors, the communi- 
cations companies 6, and 3 would be ap- 
pointed by the Government. The Federal 
Communications Commission would regulate 
rates and services under powers broader than 
any it now exercises. 

The measure’s foes contend that it pro- 
poses a “giveaway” of the fruits of huge 
sums in Government-financed research to a 
private monopoly more interested in profit 
than in the satellite’s great potentiality for 
service. Special fear is expressed that the 
corporation would be dominated by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
would supply 80 percent or more of its traffic. 
Government ownership along the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is the alternative 
these critics favor. 

Supporters of the bill insist that safe- 
guards in the proposed legislation prevent 
one-company domination and make the pri- 
vate corporation a promising instrument for 
integrating the satellite into the privately 
operated communications pattern that pre- 
vails in this country. The validity of these 
hopes would depend on the stringency of 
the powers assigned to the FCC and on the 
adequacy of the funds and staff it got for 
the most exacting regulatory task in its his- 
tory. 

Among the specific requirements it would 
have to enforce is a guarantee that all pres- 
ent and future communications companies 
have access to the satellite and its ground 
terminal stations on a nondiscriminatory 
basis under “just and reasonable” charges 
and conditions. The FCC also would have a 
mandate to police the manner in which fa- 
cilities were allocated and interconnections 
supplied to insure competition. Effective 
follow-through on these requirements is a 
sine qua non for proper public protection. 

The “giveaway” nt has no greater 
force in this field than it does in agriculture, 
mining, aircraft development, electronics or 
any of the dozens of other areas in which 
Government-paid research has Iong provided 
benefits for both public and private users. 
Few experts believe a commercial satellite 
system can approach the break-even point 
in less than 5 years. The primitive state of 
present knowledge is indicated by the Penta- 
gon’s recent decision to scrap Project Advent, 
on which it had already spent $170 million 
in an attempt to develop a synchronous 
satellite that would travel in equatorial orbit 
22,300 miles above the earth. 

What is needed now for maximum progress 
in military and commercial applications is a 
pooling of public and private talent. The 
Telstar, developed by A.T. & T. and hurled 
into orbit by a Government rocket, indicates 
the virtue of such cooperation. Its first uses 
for transatlantic television transmission 
will refiect a similar partnership—private 
broadcasters on this side of the ocean and 
Government-run networks in Europe. With 
rigorous FCC supervision, the same pattern, 
embodied in the projected corporation for 
satellite communications, could permit the 
United States to play its full part in extend- 
ing to all sections of the globe the high 
purposes of service to mankind offered by 
this newest gift of science. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in this 
competitive world, I say, there is no prize 
and little prospect for the second best.” 

Here, with Telstar, America has 
achieved a “first.” Let us keep that pace 
of partnership of private industry and 
powerful government. We shall stay 
first with a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together. 
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THE LAST MILE TODAY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, once 
in a while a newspaperman writes a 
human interest story that deserves to 
be classed as a classic. Such a story 
is “The Last Mile Today,” as George 
Popkin wrote it for the Providence Bul- 
letin of July 5, 1962. 

The story deserves its front page 3- 
column prominence, and I wish that the 
Record could reproduce the picture of a 
mailman’s greeting from his friends on 
his last day on his route—the last day 
of their letter carrier, Reginald V. D. 
Davis. 

I will quote just a few lines from the 
story. They read: 

Some people think it’s important that Mr. 
Davis is a Negro—and that he delivered the 
mail in a white neighborhood which adored 
him. 

Said Mr, Davis, “It’s easy to be nice to 
people who are nice to you.” He looked 
around at his public—‘These are the nicest 
people in the world,” he added. 


That is the mood of the whole story, 
refreshing in a time when it is ever so 
important that people should be “nice” 
to one another; and I ask unanimous 
consent that The Last Mile Today“ be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Last MILE TODAY 
(By George Popkin) 

You'd think Reginald V. D. Davis was 
walking the last mile today as housewives 
ran to their windows, waving sorrowful fare- 
wells, Children cried out their goodbys, 
Dogs barked in melancholy tones. 

And you'd be right.. Mr. Davis was walk- 
ing his last mile—as a Providence postman. 
After almost 35 years of unusual service he’s 
retiring. 

Some mailmen deliver the mail. When 
Mr, Davis rang a doorbell, letters in hand, he 
brought friendship and understanding as 
well. 

Now that he’s leaving, tears of regret 
threaten to flood an entire neighborhood. 

Here’s where Mr. Davis practiced his 
trade—that of first-class human being—on 
Chapman Street, New York Avenue, Toronto 
Avenue, Georgia Avenue, Carolina Avenue, 
Ohio Avenue, and Indiana Avenue. 

Some people think it's important that Mr. 
Davis is a Negro. And that he delivered 
the mail in a white neighborhood which 
adored him. 

Said Mr. Davis: It's easy to be nice to 
people who are nice to you.” 

He looked around at his public. “These 
are the nicest people in the world,” he 
added. 

Thereupon, the collected housewives be- 
gan moaning. Small boys began groaning. 
And the dogs started barking in melancholy 
tones again. 

How did Mr. Davis earn this tribute? Let 
his admirers speak: 

Thomas F. Kelly, of 251 New York Avenue, 
has lost both his legs because of poor circu- 
lation. Let him speak first. 

Remarked Mr, Kelly, as he sat in his wheel- 
chair: “He’s my righthand man. I don’t 
know what I'll do without him. He takes 
me wherever I want to go, on his own time. 
I've plenty of relatives, but I tell you this— 
he’s my righthand man.“ 

Mr. Kelly looked up at the bright sun, 
squinted a little, and said: “I’ve never seen 
anyone like him in my life. 
to do is do things for people.” 

Michael Coakley of 267 New York Avenue 
sounded desperate. “I don’t like this at all, 
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I don’t like his leaving at all,“ he said. 
He's the best mailman we ever had. He's 
such a jolly fellow and hed do anything 
for you.” 

The neighbors stood around talking, 
blocking Mr. Davis’ last post. They talked 
about the time he delivered some mail at 
7 am. on his own because of serious sick- 
ness in a family. Of how he would take 
the boys to Benson’s Animal Farm on an 
outing. Of how he took old folk shopping 
and delivered them safety to their door. 

“I'm so sorry to see him go,” declared 
Mrs, Loretta Daniels of 171 Indiana Avenue. 
“There was a lady here with no way to get 
around, and he'd take her shopping. When 
any of the boys act up and it looks like 
they might get in trouble, he talks to them. 
I never saw anything like it.” 

“Reggie,” as he is known from Allens Ave- 
nue to Eddy Street, scraped his feet a bit 
nervously as the compliments poured forth. 

“I’ve known him for 11 years and he’s 
been a wonder in the neighborhood,” com- 
mented Mrs. John Gomes of 185 Indiana 
Avenue. Mrs, Matthew J. Murphy of 175 
Indiana Avenue nodded assent. 

Mrs. Bernard J, Duffy of 167 Indiana Ave- 
nue remarked: He's really a wonder. He's 
interested in everyone. Ready to do anyone 
a favor.” 

The voices swelled and they began to sound 
like a petition that Mr. Davis not retire. 

Tl be around,” Mr. Davis assured. “You 
all know where I live. I’m not so far away.” 
(He lives at 328 Smith Street in Cranston.) 

The lamentations continued, “I'll see you 
at the supermarket,” the retiring mailman 
consoled. “And I'll be around to pick up 
the kids for a ball game, or something.” 

While the householders discussed a future 
without Mr. Davis, the subject of discussion 
talked of other things. 

“I tell you,” he philosophized, “I found 
out this. There’s always a reason if some- 
one’s miserable. You've got to understand 
people, I brought the mail and I knew 
someone was waiting for a letter from her 
sister. Or I knew the news probably was 
bad and I hated to come up the stairs.” 

“Reggie” had trouble with only one dog 
in his 11 years in the neighborhood. “He 
(the dog) has trouble with everyone,” ob- 
served Mr, Davis with a shrug of the shoul-“ 
ders. 

Still, people stood around in little knots, 
talking about the end of an era. “He just 
can't retire,” someone was saying. 

But Mr. Davis was calling ita day. Reg- 
ulations allow him to retire at 55 after 34 
years of service, and the bachelor plans to 
travel and see the world. 

“After that,” he said, who knows? I'll 
prosaniy do something else to keep busy. 

I started out as a carrier in 1942 in South 
Providence, you know, after being a mail 
handler in the old Gaspee Station.” 

Mr. Davis reflected upon the future. “I'N 
start out at 6:30 in the morning at the 
Edgewood Station picking up the mail. It'll 
be good to be able to sleep. I'll take it 
easy for a While.“ 

Then he reflected upon the past. “I was 
born on Benevolent Street,” he said. “My 
parents were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Davis. 
It’s been a long time.” 

Still, unhappy voices continued their 
songs of regret. “We just got to have him 
stay,” someone was saying. 

Retirement beckoned a step away—but Mr. 
Davis’ feet dragged a trifle as he moved ahead 
into new pastures. He kept looking over 
his shoulder. 


PER JACOBSSON OPPOSES 
TAX CUT NOW 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Sunday Mr. Per Jacobsson, the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Board of the 
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International Monetary Fund, a man 
who is recognized as one of the truly 
outstanding bankers in the world, ap- 
peared on “Meet the Press.” I think it 
is very important in view of newspaper 
reports to the effect that international 
bankers favor a tax cut for America now 
to point out that this eminent interna- 
tional banker Mr. Per Jacobsson says 
he is against a tax cut now; that he sup- 
ports the position of President Kennedy, 
and he does so on the basis of vast ex- 
perience with economies all over the 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of “Meet the Press” of Sun- 
day, July 8, 1962, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEET THE PRESS 
(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak) 
JuLy 8, 1962. 

Moderator: Ned Brooks. 

Guest: Per Jacobsson, Chairman of the 
Board and Managing Director, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Panel: Marquis Childs, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch; Donald Rogers, New York Herald 
Tribune; Edwin Newman, NBC News; 
Lawrence E. Spivak, permanent panel 
member. 

Mr. Brooxs. This is Ned Brooks, inviting 
you to “Meet the Press.” 

Our guest today is one of the world’s fore- 
most economists, Mr. Per Jacobsson, Chair- 
man of the Board and Managing Director 
of the International Monetary Fund. Mr. 
Jacobsson is a leading authority on money. 
He has acted as adviser to many govern- 
ments and he has written extensively about 
monetary problems. 

A native of Sweden, he served on the 
economic staff of the League of Nations and 
with the Bank for International Settlement 
in Switzerland. The Fund he now heads is 
a specialized agency of the U.N. which works 
for freer expanded world trade, seeking in 
this way to raise standards of living and 
facilitate economic development. 

Now we are ready to start the questions 
with Lawrence E. Spivak, permanent mem- 
ber of the “Meet the Press” panel. 

Mr. Sprvak. Mr. Jacobsson, as you know 
there is a great deal of concern in this coun- 
try that we are heading for a recession. Do 
you think we are heading for recession or 
depression? 

Mr. Jacopsson. I don’t think we are head- 
ing here in this country for a recession. My 
belief is that the improvement that has 
taken place this year—and it is quite re- 
markable—will continue. I do not even 
think that the decline of the stock exchange 
will greatly influence the trend of business 
in this country over the next few months 
or even into the beginning of next year. 

Mr. Sprvax. Are you saying then that you 
don’t think the stock market is a reliable 
indicator of future business? 

Mr. Jacossson. I think there are times 
when the stockmarket clearly anticipates a 
business decline, but on this occasion I be- 
lieve it was quite a different situation. I 
know very many wise men who for a long 
time had expected an adjustment on the 
stock exchange, thinking that prices were 
too high, people believing there would be a 
continuation of inflation and not having 
understood that we were in a new era with 
more stable prices and what has been called 
an end of the postwar inflation. 

Now this adjustment may be just as well a 
sign of strength as a sign of weakness. 

Mr. SprvaK. Well, Mr. Jacobsson, there has 
been growing agreement in this country that 
we need a tax cut in order to stimulate busi- 
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ness. Am I to understand from what you 
have said that you think we are not heading 
for economic trouble and that we don’t need 
a tax cut to stimulate business? 

Mr. Jacossson. You say there is 
agreement in this country on a tax cut, but 
when I read the newspapers this morning I 
found a number of people said this was at 
the wrong time and [that it was] not needed 
now. I think still it is a very open question. 
The question of the tax cut has very much 
to do with two problems, one, whether one 
has to expect a setback in business, and I 
do not believe there will be a setback in the 
coming months, I think the improvement 
will continue, not at the high rate that had 
been expected, but still at a steady rate. 

Secondly, some people believe there has to 
be a tax cut because they want a higher 
deficit in the budget, which, of course, is 
quite another question. There will be, as 
we know, a deficit, a fair amount already un- 
der present provisions so that some people 
think that this deficit is large enough to give 
the impetus to business that is needed in 
this situation, 

Mr. Spivak. There has been agreement in 
this country on the part of labor leaders, on 
the part of the president of the chamber of 
commerce and on the part of most politi- 
cians that a tax cut is needed to stimulate 
business. The ent has been on 
when the tax cut should come and where the 
tax cut should come. 

Do I understand you now to say we are not 
heading into a recession and we do not need 
a tax cut now and we may not need it at all? 

Mr. Jacossson. I believe that it would be 
very valuable to have a tax cut as the Presi- 
dent has promised in 1963, when it can be 
done without a major budget deficit, taking 
all things into consideration. But if I un- 
derstand those people rightly who ask for a 
tax cut now, they want to have that in order 
to increase the deficit in the budget in order 
to give greater stimulus through the budget 
deficit and they hope also perhaps that lower 
taxes will lead to more spending, 

In my opinion this is probably not needed. 
We shall know more in the autumn, and I 
think when the President said that he would 
prefer to maintain the schedule that he had 
indicated earlier in the year, to have the 
tax cut next year, I think that his preference 
is also mine. 

I was asked a few months ago by a lady 
at a dinner the following question: She 
said “I have heard, Mr. Jacobsson, that you 
are in favor of a deficit in the budget.” 

She looked at me as if I had been in 
favor of sin, so I replied to her that under 
certain conditions a deficit in the budget 
can be valuable, that it often came in reces- 
sions in the past and it can be useful. But 
there should be measure and moderation 
in everything, and as we know that already 
this year, for the fiscal year 1963, there will 
be a deficit of, let us say, $4 billion at least, 
and that in the next 6 months which is the 
weak period of revenue for the Government, 
there will be borrowing, taking care of the 
seasonal deficit, of up to $9 billion, some of 
us may think these deficits are sufficient for 
all practical purposes to give the impetus 
needed without any addition being needed 
now and that with this deficit it is possible 
to maintain the improvement in the balance 
of payments, while with much larger deficits 
it may not be so easy to do so, 

* * * > * 


Mr. Brooxs. Now resuming our interview, 
our guest today is one of the world’s fore- 
most economists, Mr. Per Jacobsson, the 
Managing Director of the International 
Mone Fund. You have just met Law- 
rence E. Spivak, permanent member of our 
panel, 

Our other reporters today are Marquis 
Childs, of the St. Louis Post Dispatch; Don- 
ald Rogers, of the New York Herald Tribune; 
and Edward Newman, of NBC News. We will 
continue the questions with Mr, Childs. 
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Mr. CHS. Mr, Jacobsson, when I was in 
Detroit the other day some of the automo- 
bile manufacturers said to me—they pointed 
out that American wages were three times 
as high for comparable work as German 
wages. 

Now do you think when these tariffs are 
lowered and the Common Market is in effect 
that American industry will be able to co- 
operate in spite of this high wage level? 

Mr. Jacopsson. The higher wages in the 
United States are a problem when these 
wages are compared with the wages in Eu- 
rope. But I doubt whether the difference 
is as great as three times now, because wages 
in Europe have risen much more quickly 
recently than here in the United States. 
The increase in Germany has been for 2 
years at the rate of 10 percent a year and 
Germany revalued its currency 5 percent. 
It is an increase internationally of 25 per- 
cent in 2 years. And in the same period the 
increase here has not been more than 5 to 
6 percent. 

Mr. Curitps. You wouldn't think govern- 
mental action was necessary to try to reduce 
our wage level? 

Mr. Jacossson, No, but I think the gov- 
ernment policy of having given guidelines 
for a moderation in increase in wages is 
very important, and I should think modera- 
tion in increase in wages here, within the 
limits of productivity and a continuation of 
the boom in Europe, with the increase in 
wages, will perhaps bring us nearer to an 
equilibrium than I for my part dared to hope 
1 or 2 years ago. 

Mr, Chups. On the other side of this coin 
you hear from business and industry about 
the profit squeeze in this country which it 
is claimed to have cut down plant invest- 
ment. Is this a serious matter too in our 
economy? 

Mr. Jacossson. As long as there is an in- 
flationary rise in prices, profit margins are 
always very large. Industry gets used to 
them. When we have a period of stability 
in prices profit margins will be narrower and 
that means industry will have to pay more 
attention to costs. That is also a reason for 
moderation in taxes on industry, and I think 
that is what the President has in mind in his 
tax cut next year. At least one of the pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Rocers. I'd like to go back to the defi- 
cit for just a minute. There is a little bit 
of confusion, I think, in the minds of the 
public, and perhaps a little bit of incon- 
sistency. You say that you are in favor of 
the deficit and you say you are in favor of a 
deficit because this will stimulate the 
economy—deficit spending will. By the 
same token or at the same time you say 
you are not worried about the economy, that 
you don't think there is a recession over the 
horizon, as some of the indicators seem to 
imply. I don't see why, if that is so, that 
you favor a deficit at this time. I wonder 
if you would explain that please, Mr. Jacobs- 
son. 

Mr. Jacossson. Obviously there is quite 
good business at present because the gross 
national product is 7.5 percent higher than 
a year ago, which is an improvement of con- 
siderable proportions. Not as high as ex- 
pectations but if those expectations had not 
been published, I think the Government 
could have been very proud of what hap- 
pened. And I think it will continue. There 
is unemployment and I think there is a need 
to expand purchasing power in this country, 
even with a certain expansion, moderate, in 
the money supply. And at a time when 
there is not a great deal of direct business 
borrowing, a Government deficit of moderate 
proportion may help to even achieve the 
monetary expansion that otherwise would 
be difficult to arrive at. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you think our deficit 
spending has an adverse effect on other for- 
eign capitals adverse effect on the dollar? 
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Mr. Jaconsson. I think a moderate deficit 
would be accepted in European capitals as 
a normal thing. Because even before 1914 in 
a recession, when Government revenue was 
not as large a deficit was usually incurred 
and that has been a normal element in busi- 
ness cycle remedies, even before 1914. But, 
of course, if it goes beyond what one regards 
as the proportion that could be financed 
without inflation, then people would be 
nervous. 

Mr. Newman. Mr. Jacobsson, there are 
economists who regard the devaluation of the 
American dollar as inevitable, eventually. 
Do you agree with that? Do you think it is? 

Mr. Jacossson,. Certainly not. I do think 
that for a few years, American costs and 
prices were on the high side in relation to 
other countries and that there was a prob- 
lem that could have been serious. But we 
have had two developments clearly before us. 
One is the moderation in price and cost in- 
creases here in the United States and the very 
rapid increase in money wages in almost all 
the countries on the continent in Europe, at 
the rate of 10 percent a year in Germany, of 
8 to 9 percent in France, and this is very im- 
portant. Secondly, there has been quite an 
impressive increase in exports to these coun- 
tries, and an export surplus here of around 
$5 billion a year which I think will be main- 
tained this year which shows, at least to me, 
that there can be no question of any con- 
siderable overvaluation of costs and prices 
in this country. 

Mr. NEWMAN. I take it then that you do 
not agree with those who say the price of 
gold should be raised? 

Mr. Jacogsson. I do not believe the price 
of gold should be raised. I believe there are 
grave political reasons against it and I do 
not think it would improve the conditions 
of this country because I think other coun- 
tries would devalue at the same rate as the 
dollar so the relative position would not be 
changed to any important degree. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Jacobsson, you recently 
said in a U.S. News interview that in order 
for our economy to live without inflation 
there must be a restraint upon wage 
increases. 

Looking at our economy today as I know 
you have, do you think there has been that 
restraint? 

Mr. Jacozsson. I think there is a restraint, 
in comparison with what happens in other 
countries. After all, it is one of the rules 
of life that you cannot avoid all mistakes 
but you must make less mistakes than others. 
And I think the United States now is mak- 
ing less mistakes than others. Last year 
the official figure for wage increases was 2.7 
percent. I believe that this year it will 
probably be something similar and these 
are moderate increases compared with those 
in other countries. 

Perhaps it would be better for this coun- 
try and for business expansion internally, 
if the increases were even more moder- 
ate. But I believe the action of the admin- 
istration and the understanding of labor 
leaders is that wage increases must be moder- 
ate, and attention has to be paid to costs. 

Mr. Spivak. You seem to be a lot more 
optimistic about our economic position than 
a great many of our politicians are. You 
think the wage increases are OK; you feel 
we haven't had too much of a deficit. Will 
you tell me why we haven’t had a more rapid 
economic growth, then? 

Mr. Jacopsson, You know, I regard an in- 
crease in the gross national product from 
one year to another at the rate of 7.5 percent 
as quite an impressive increase. I think if it 
hadn't been for the published aims of higher 
figures, people would be rather proud of what 
has happened, and I think there is a chance 
that this will continue. And I have seen 
the improvement in the balance of payments. 
I think, on the whole, present policies are 
those that are called for in the present sit- 
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uation, And I would give them the run of 
the business for the time being and there- 
fore make no sudden change now. In fact, 
I believe that a steady improvement, not ar- 
tificially produced, will be more helpful even 
to unemployment. Because, after all, we 
don’t want to see a sudden improvement in 
employment, with a setback after, but a 
steady increase may be really what is most 
suited to this economy at the present 
moment. 

Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Jacobsson, some critics 
have been saying that because of the vul- 
nerability of the dollar to worldwide demand, 
present arrangements to stabilize currency 
are not adequate and they have been ad- 
vocating a kind of international Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Do you think something like that is called 
for, now? 

Mr. Jacopsson. You know, in my work I 
have to always consider what is possible at 
any given time. And last year the fund pro- 
posed with the help of interested govern- 
ments, a borrowing arrangement, leading to 
an increase in the fund resources, of $6 bil- 
lion, That has been voted now and we hope 
to have it all voted in a few months’ time. 
Six countries out of the 10 have already 
accepted it fully, with votes of parliament 
and all proper legal decisions taken. Thus, 
we have gone a long way in providing suffi- 
cient resources to meet any speculative at- 
tack on any currency. 

Mr. Cuitps. You, I know, recently came to 
the rescue of the Canadian dollar, in a kind 
of emergency situation. Could you do the 
same thing if the American dollar were sud- 
denly under severe attack? 

Mr. Jacossson. We could already provide a 
very fair amount for the U.S. dollar and in 
a few months’ time when we get this borrow- 
ing arrangement ratified there is no opposi- 
tion in any country to it—we can do it even 
more easily. We provided $1 billion, not 
only through the fund but through the 
help of friendly governments, for the Ca- 
nadian Government within 4 to 5 days. 

The quota of the United States in the 
Fund is $4,125 million, and I think the 
Fund could—already now but certainly in 
a few months’ time when the borrowing 
arrangement is ratified, provide help speed- 
ily without any difficulty. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you see any analogy in the 
attitude of foreigners now between the 
American dollar as toward the Canadian 
dollar, say, 6 months ago? 

Mr. Jacossson. Certainly not. The Cana- 
dian dollar was known to be under pressure 
already last autumn. There was a certain 
evening out of the situation earlier this year. 
It came under pressure, again. The Cana- 
dians have a deficit on current account of 
the balance of payment. It was at the rate 
in the first quarter of this year of $350 mil- 
lion, If you take the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments calculated in the same way, there 
was here a surplus of $850 million, So the 
situation in Canada and in the United States 
is very different indeed and the rate of the 
budget deficit was very different. Now the 
Canadian Government has taken certain 
very useful measures to remedy their situa- 
tion but it is my opinion that the same 
policy is not needed here in this country 
and that the attitude of foreigners is cer- 
tainly not the same toward the U.S. dollar 
and the Canadian dollar. 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, we have about 
2% minutes. Mr. Newman. 

Mr. Newman, Mr. Jacobsson, you said a 
few minutes ago the United States was 
making fewer mistakes than some others. 
Who are the others who are making more 
mistakes than we are? 

Mr. Jacossson. Now that is a very invid- 
ious question. 

You will have seen that in Germany. Dr. 
Erhard has said that though he regrets to in- 
tervene in a private and free economy, he 
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thinks that Germany, too, has to haye a price 
and wage policy. So obviously difficul- 
ties occur elsewhere as those we know in 
this country. 

Mr. Newman. Isn't what is happening in 
those countries simply that large groups of 
workers are beginning to demand a larger 
share of the national product that perhaps 
they were denied before? 

Mr. Jaconsson. That is part of the story, 
but I want to say this: The boom in Europe 
is continuing. The new orders in Germany 
in May increased by 12 percent for home 
orders and 6 percent for foreign orders. The 
boom in Europe is continuing. 

Mr. Rocers. May I ask you a direct 
question: Are you in favor of tax reform to 
relieve the pressure on business so they can 
increase productivity? 

Mr. Jacogsson. That is partly why I am in 
favor of it, largely for that purpose, but not 
in order to increase the deficit in the budget. 

Mr. SprvAk. Mr. Jacobsson, there have 
been repeated European rumors that there 
is a possibility at least of dollar devaluation, 
Do I understand from what you have said 
that you see no danger at all of our having 
to devalue the dollar? 

Mr. Jacossson. I think the situation this 
year is immensely much better than a year 
ago and I think among my friends in Europe, 
who are probably different from a number 
of speculators, the confidence in the dollar 
has increased over the last year and that I 
see no great distrust in the dollar. 

Mr. Cutts. I would like to come back to 
Mr. Splvak's question about the stock market. 
You said you thought this was a healthy 
development. Do you think the market has 
now—the price of securities has now 
stabilized at a fairly reasonable level—in the 
present market? 

Mr. Jacossson. This is a difficult question. 
I think there was a danger of a tailspin. 
I think that we see now that the plane has 
sufficiently lifted off the ground so that it 
will continue and we have no real danger 
of a crash before us. 

Mr. Newman. Well, what conclusion do 
you draw from that fact about the function 
that the stock market plays? Does it play 
a legitimate part in the economy or does it 
simply mislead us? 

Mr, Jacogpsson.I believe in a market 
economy, but I believe markets can be wrong. 
But I believe markets have a tendency to 
correct themselves and I believe perhaps 
bureaucrats have not always the same 
tendency to do so. 

Mr. Bnooks. Gentlemen, at this point we 
are going to have to suspend our questions. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Jacobsson, for 
being with us. 


FOOD AID TO RED CHINA WOULD 
BE A DISASTROUS MISTAKE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Columnist Joseph Alsop comments in 
this morning’s papers on the issue of 
this Nation providing grain to Commu- 
nist China. He points out that some- 
time last December a conference was 
held in the executive branch and it was 
decided we would be wise to provide such 
grain. Mr. Alsop, with great wisdom, 
argues that it is very possible, although 
not likely, that the Communist Chinese 
government may be crumbling. While 
hunger is a brutal instrument to use, 
and no one likes to use it, nevertheless 
this is a brutal contest between commu- 
nism and freedom. I think it would be a 
real disaster for us to send that grain 
to the Communist Chinese government 
to distribute to its people under present 
circumstances. Such a shipment might 
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conceivably save the Red Chinese goy- 
ernment from collapse. . 

I strongly commend the article of Mr. 
Alsop, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp at this 


point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRAIN For COMMUNIST CHINA? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

As of today, the U.S. Government stands 
at least three-quarters committed to give 
massive aid in food to the Chinese Commu- 
nists, on condition that the Peiping govern- 
ment asks for this ald, and on other condi- 
tions not publicly stated. 

This is a deeply important though little 
understood governmental posture; and it 
will be useful to begin by showing how the 
Government. got into this posture. 

Some time ago, in brief, west coast grain 
dealers, apparently acting on speculative 
impulse, asked whether they could enter 
into contracts to sell American surplus grain 
to Communist China, on the pattern of the 
existing Canadian, Australian and French 
contracts. This inquiry touched off a round 
of the usual governmental committee meet- 
ings. 

The meetings included the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Political Affairs, George 
McGhee; the Assistant Secretary for the Far 
East, Averell Harriman, and other interested 
and quasi-interested parties. The meetings 
produced a negative answer to the west coast 
grain dealers. But they also revealed some 
sentiment, though by no means a unani- 
mous sentiment, for providing grain for 
China in response to a direct request from 
the Chinese government, and under condi- 
tions controlling the grain's distribution and 
the attendant publicity which the Chinese 
Communists would find very hard to meet. 

Subsequently, the President at a press con- 
ference was asked whether he would provide 
grain for China. He answered, quite simply, 
that we had not been asked to do so. Lead- 
ing American and foreign newspapermen at 
once inquired what was behind this answer. 
On the basis of Information from the highly 
placed officials who favor feeding China, 
these newspapermen then published the 
flat, unqualified report that we would indeed 
feed China at China’s request. And this re- 
port has not been denied to this day. 

For the Communists, this kind of un- 
denied publication constitutes an invitation. 
For the rest of the world, it constitutes, as 
noted above, at least a three-quarters com- 
mitment. The President and the other top 
policymakers did not intend getting into 
this posture. But they have got into it, and 
the question thus arises whether it is a good 
posture to be in. 

In this connection, another series of 
Government meetings last December is de- 
cidedly relevant. In these rallies, the repre- 
sentatives of the huge intelligence apparatus 
joined with other policymakers, to con- 
sider a crucial question. The question was 
whether the Chinese Communist system 
might break down under the strain of its 
own cruelties and follies. 

At that time, the fearful character of the 
present situation in China was hardly be- 
ginning to be appreciated in Government 
circles. In Government, official estimates 
made in the past, however deeply erroneous, 
always. exercise much influence on present 
official opinion, Hence the December rallies 
reached the judgment that the Chinese 
Communist regime could not and would not 
break down under any circumstances. 

In the subsequent grain-for-China meet- 
ings, this high-powered (but wholly illogical) 
December judgment had much influence. 
Government being Government, any judg- 
ment by any highly placed committee is 
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always assumed to be as true as holy writ, 
until, as so often happens, it is proved to 
be laughably incorrect. 

On the basis of the December judgment, 
therefore, the grain-for-China advocates 
could argue, and did argue, that “we know 
that the Chinese Communist system is not 
going to break down anyway. So nothing 
will be lost, no opportunity will be sacrificed, 
if we feed Communist China at Communist 
China's request. And we shall also gain by 
doing the big-hearted, humane thing before 
all the world.” 

The December judgment was illogical, sim- 
ply because human ingenuity has never con- 
structed a system of government which is 
immune to final breakdown if the govern- 
ment's follies, failures, and cruelties pass a 
certain point. This feat of political design 
may perhaps be accomplished in the H-bomb 
age, but it has not been accomplished yet, 
in Communist China or anywhere else. For 
imstance, if the Chinese Communist army 
suddenly sides with the people, as the Hun- 
garian Communist army did, the regime of 
Mao Tse-tung will come to an end, there and 
then. 

What is more important, however, is the 
fact that the grounds for the December judg- 
ment have been drastically altered in the 
interval. Under pressure of new and better 
statistics from Hong Kong, the experts have 
reluctantly retreated (for all experts hate 
changing estimates) from an estimated Chi- 
nese diet level of 1,800 calories per person 
per day, to an estimated diet level of about 
1,500 calories per person per day. 

This is a difference between general misery 
and potential catastrophe. Furthermore, the 
experts are veering toward a tentative fore- 
cast of another deficient harvest in China 
this year, which means, if correct, that Chi- 
na’s downward spiral will continue. Hence 
there is now a clear possibility (though noth- 
ing like a certainty) that the Communist 
regime may suffer some kind of final break- 
down. In this light, the question of grain 
for China will be examined in a final report. 


SENATOR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand the certificate of appoint- 
ment by Gov. Archie Gubbrud, of South 
Dakota, of Josep H. Borrux, JR., duly 
appointed Senator from the State of 
South Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the certificate. 

The certificate of appointment was 
read, and ordered to be placed on file, as 
follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF APPOINTMENT 
STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of South Dakota, I, Archie Gubbrud, the 
Governor of said State, do hereby appoint 
Jon H. Borrum a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the death of Francis Case, is filled 
by election as provided by law. 

Witness His Excellency our Gov. Archie 
Gubbrud, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Pierre, S. Dak., this 9th day of July in the 
year of our Lord 1962. 

ARCHIE GuBBRUD, 
Governor, 

ESS WIEDENMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-designate will present himself at 
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the desk, the oath will be administered 
to him. 

Mr. BOTTUM, escorted by Mr. Munpr, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk, 
and the oath of office prescribed by law 
was administered to him by the Vice 
President, and was subscribed by him. 


SHARP EASING IN MARGIN RE- 
QUIREMENTS ON STOCKS CON- 
TRASTS WITH TIGHT CREDIT 
ELSEWHERE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Monday the Federal Reserve Board re- 
duced margin requirements from 70 per- 
cent to 50 percent. This was greeted by 
many as a welcome stimulus to the 
stock market. However, I feel that we 
should put it in the context and in the 
perspective of all the actions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, particularly those in 
recent months. 

The fact is that the Federal Reserve 
Board is now following a tight money 
policy, a policy which has resulted in the 
diminution of our free bank reserves 
from $500 million to $300 million. Tt is 
following a policy which has increased 
interest rates all along the line, which 
has created a situation which un- 
doubtedly will result in a rationing of 
credit in many sections of the country. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it makes no sense to me that 
whereas the Federal Reserve Board 
makes it harder to borrow to buy a home, 
makes it harder to borrow to buy an 
automobile, makes it more difficult for 
a small businessman to borrow, it should 
make it easier for the speculator in the 
stock market to borrow. 

While I recognize there is nothing 
sacred about margin requirements, and 
that they should vary, it seems to me 
there should be a consistency on the 
part of the Federal Reserve Board. If 
the Federal Reserve Board wishes to 
stimulate the economy—and I think this 
would be a commendable attitude on its 
part—it seems to me what it should do is 
to act in such a way as to create more 
bank reserves, to make credit more 
readily available, to reduce interest rates. 
It could stimulate the economy in this 
way as well as by making it easier for 
speculators who wish to invest in the 
stock market to do so. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MISSIONARY TAX RULING 


Mr, BENNETT, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Revenue Ruling 
62-113 contained in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bulletin for July 9, 1962, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ruling 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION 61—Gross INCOME DEFINED 
(26 CFR 1.61-1: Gross income: Rev. Rul. 

62-113; also sections 151, 170; 1.1512. 

1.1701) 

Treatment, for Federal income tax pur- 
poses, of (1) payments made to a missionary 
from a church fund as reimbursement for 
travel and living expenses incurred in the 
service of his church, (2) contributions to 
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the church fund by the parent of the mis- 
sionary, and (3) direct payments by the par- 
ent for the support of the missionary.” 

Advice has been requested as to the treat- 
ment, for Federal income tax purposes, of (1) 
payments made to a missionary from a 
church fund as reimbursement for travel 
and living expenses incurred away from 
home in the service of the church, (2) con- 
tributions to the fund by the parent of the 
missionary, and (3) direct payments by the 
parent for the support of the missionary. 

In the instant case, the work of the local 
congregation in the field of missions is car- 
ried on by missionaries who are specially 
called from the congregation to devote their 
full time to missionary service for a period of 
specified duration and who are ordained for 
this purpose. The congregation has a num- 
ber of missionaries presently serving missions 
in various parts of the world on a voluntary 
noncompensated basis. Some of these mis- 
sionaries are supported in whole or in part 
by their parents, some pay their expenses 
from their personal savings, and some have 
their traveling and living expenses entirely 
or partially reimbursed or paid from a church 
fund maintained for that purpose. 

The local congregation, through the con- 
tributions of its members, maintains the 
fund and members are encouraged to make 

mal contributions to the fund. All con- 
tributions to the fund are expended in pur- 
suance of the purposes of the fund and no 
part thereof is earmarked for any individual. 

From this fund, missionaries are reim- 
bursed for certain qualified living and travel- 
ing expenses incurred in the service of the 
church where such expenses are not covered 
by amounts received by the missionaries di- 
rectly from their parents, from relatives or 
friends, or from their own savings. In order 
to justify reimbursement for his expenses, 
each missionary is required to submit a 
monthly report listing his receipts and ex- 
penses and in no case is the fund to supply 
amounts greater than the reports can vali- 
date. 

The taxpayer's son is one of the mis- 
sionaries from the local congregation. The 
son is not married and has no income or 
means of support except for (1) amounts 
provided by the taxpayer and (2) the reim- 
bursements of living and traveling expenses 
made to him by the church from the fund. 
More than one-half of the son’s total support 
for the calendar year was provided by pay- 
ments made by the taxpayer directly to him. 
Although the taxpayer made contributions to 
the church fund after the son became a 
missionary, he had done so over a period of 
years before his son’s departure for the mis- 
sion and he contemplates continuing to do 
80. 

Question 1. Are amounts paid by the fund 
to reimburse the missionary for expenses in- 
curred away from home in the service of the 
church required to be included in the gross 
income of the missionary? 

Answer. Section 61 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 and section 1.61-1 of the 
Income Tax Regulations provide, generally, 
that gross income includes all income from 
whatever source derived unless excluded by 
law. 

In the instant case, the missionary is 
motivated by religious conviction and a 
desire to donate services to his church. He 
is engaged in rendering gratuitous services 
to his church. Under these circumstances, 
reimbursement by the church to the mission- 
ary, or the direct payment by the church, of 
any of the expenses involved does not con- 
stitute income to the missionary but rep- 
resents the repayment by the church of 
advances made by the missionary on behalf 
of, and at the request of, the church. Ac- 
cordingly, such amounts are not includible 
in the missionary’s gross income for Federal 
income tax purposes. See Revenue Ruling 
57-60, C.B. 1957-1, 25, as modified by Revenue 
Ruling 60-280, C.B. 1960-2, 12. 
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Question 2. Are moneys contributed by the 
taxpayer to the fund established by the local 
congregation deductible as charitable con- 
tributions? 

Answer. Section 170 of the code provides 
for the deduction, in computing taxable in- 
come, of charitable contributions, the pay- 
ment of which is made within the taxable 
year to certain organizations described there- 
in. Section 262 of the code provides, gen- 
erally, that no deduction shall be allowed 
for personal, living, or family expenses. 

If contributions to the fund are earmarked 
by the donor for a particular individual, 
they are treated, in effect, as being gifts to 
the designated individual and are not 
deductible. However, a deduction will be 
allowable where it is established that a gift 
is intended by a donor for the use of the 
organization and not as a gift to an in- 
dividual. 

The test in each case is whether the or- 
ganization has full control of the donated 
funds, and discretion as to their use, so as to 
insure that they will be used to carry out its 
functions and purposes. 

In the instant case, the son's receipt of re- 
imbursements from the fund is alone insuf- 
ficient to require a holding that this test is 
not met. Accordingly, unless the taxpayer’s 
contributions to the fund are distinctly 
marked by him so that they may be used 
only for his son or are received by the fund 
pursuant to a commitment or understanding 
that they will be so used, they may be de- 
ducted by the taxpayer in computing his tax- 
able income in the manner and to the extent 
provided by section 170 of the code. 

Question 3. May the taxpayer claim a per- 
sonal exemption deduction for his mission- 
ary son? 

Answer. Section 151(e) of the code pro- 
vides, in general, with certain exceptions re- 
lating to children who have not attained the 
age of 19 and are students, that a taxpayer 
may claim an exemption of $600 for each 
dependent (as defined in section 152 of the 
code) whose gross income for the calendar 
year in which the taxable year of the tax- 
payer begins is less than $600; but, the ex- 
emption shall not be allowed for any de- 
pendent who has made a joint return with 
his spouse for the taxable year beginning in 
the calendar year in which the taxable year 
of the taxpayer begins. The term “depend- 
ent” as defined in section 152 of the code 
includes a son of a taxpayer who, for the 
calendar year in which the taxable year of 
the taxpayer begins, received over half of 
his support from the taxpayer. 

Since the reimbursements from the fund 
are not includible in the missionary’s gross 
income, his gross income for the calendar 
year is less than $600. Accordingly since the 
amounts furnished by the taxpayer directly 
to his son and used for his support consti- 
tute more than one-half of his total support 
for the calendar year, the taxpayer is entitled 
to a dependency exemption for his son. 


THE VISIT OF PRESIDENT CHIARI 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
recently the President of the Republic 
of Panama, Hon. Roberto F. Chiari, 
visited the city of Washington, and re- 
ceived from our Government the fullest 
honor and courtesies. He was welcomed 
by all. He and President Kennedy con- 
ferred with respect to problems of the 
Panama Canal and Panama; and, it is to 
be hoped, with results that may prove 
mutually beneficial to the two countries. 

President Chiari has been a success- 
ful businessman; and this background 
must be of substantial value in the dis- 
charge of his high responsibilities and 
duties as chief executive of his nation. 
Like so many of his countrymen he 
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speaks English fluently, in addition to 
his native Spanish. He is a man of 
solid traits and pleasing personality. 

His father, the late Rodolfo Chiari, a 
popular and successful figure in the eco- 
nomic and political life of Panama, was 
President of the republic in the early 
1920’s. This is the only instance in the 
history of the Panamanian Republic 
in which father and son have each been 
elected to serve the constitutional term 
of 4 years as President. 

Advisers accompanying the incum- 
bent President on his visit included don 
Ricardo M. Arias, former President of 
Panama, and the chief contender against 
President Chiari in the election of 1960. 

While in Washington President Chiari 
delivered an interesting and timely ad- 
dress before the Organization of Amer- 
ican States touching the solidarity of 
the American nations, and the policy 
which should be pursued by it in dealing 
with dictatorships. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the indicated ad- 
dress, together with an editorial com- 
menting thereon, appearing in the Star 
& Herald, of Panama, on the 16th of 
June. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF His EXCELLENCY ROBERTO F. 
CHIARI, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA, AT A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES, HELD IN HIS HONOR AT THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION ON JUNE 13, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Council of 
the Organization of American States, Mr. 
Secretary General, ladies and gentlemen, 
I most sincerely thank you for this homage 
you have arranged in my honor and the 
cordial words with which the chairman has 
given me such friendly welcome. Because of 
them, I shall never forget this pleasant 
visit that, as President of the Republic of 
Panama, I have had the good fortune to 
make to this central headquarters of the 
inter-American regional system. 

One cannot come here without immedi- 
ately receiving the strong and lasting impres- 
sion that the unity of the American nations 
is not, should not be, and cannot be a 
fiction, for here the ideals and aims com- 
mon to all of them become an objective 
reality. One gets the impression, at the 
same time, that those ideals and aims mark 
the only path of solidarity and cooperation 
that can lead these nations to the greatest 
prosperity and happiness for each of them 
within the framework of the greatest co- 
hesion, assistance, and security for all as a 
united hemisphere in the midst of the con- 
vulsed, politically unstable, and economical- 
ly dislocated world in which we live. That 
world around us is putting to the test man- 
kind’s ability to achieve, on a stable, per- 
manent basis, a better and more dignified life 
for all human beings. 

The task is not a simple one and all of 
you are reliable witnesses to the problems 
and conflicts that present themselves every 
day and of the difficulties and obstacles 
that must be faced in the necessary effort 
to find solutions for them that will not only 
be just but that will manage to maintain 
or reestablish sincere harmony, with the 
crises that had to be faced and the vehe- 
ya and acrimony of the debates forgot- 

n. 

The changeability of political, social, and 
economic phenomena and the ceaseless flow 
of history make ideas that were taken as 
dogmas yesterday lose authority today or to- 
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morrow, or make concepts that have ac- 
quired definitive solidmess evolve in their 
ideological content, in the interpretation of 
them, or in the results of their application 
in an environment of circumstances chang- 
ing in time or in space. 

The Americas give us many examples of 


that are threatening to annihilate him. 

During the wars for independence, it was 
common for the peoples to help each other 
in the struggle to free themselves from the 
eolonial yoke; and it was common for the 
armies to cross frontiers to come to the aid 
or comfort of their brothers who suffered 
reverses in the battle for freedom. 

Once the independence of the new nations 
that emerged from the overthrow of the 
Spanish colonial system was consolidated, 
the universal principle of self-preservation 
made new doctrines arise that would insure 
the integrity of the personality of each of 
them and the inviolability of their independ- 
ence and sovereignty. These doctrines 
served as measures of common defense first 
against any attempt at colonial reconquest; 
then against territorial expansion of strong- 
er nations against their weaker neighbors by 
force; and also, against U.S. political expan- 
sion in certain regions during the period of 
the now discarded policy so well described 
as that of the “big stick.” 

This was how two fundamental principles 
began to appear that rapidly became key- 
stones of the inter-American regional sys- 
tem: the principle of self-determination of 
peoples and that of nonintervention. 

These are principles that, after having 
acquired definitive standing in American in- 
ternational law, have gone on to become 
basic standards in world Iaw. 

But time does not halt its march and evo- 
Tution follows its course, which is not always 
creative and often is destructive. 

Thus we are already, not without disturb- 
ing doubts, seeing these basic principles of 
nonintervention and self-determination of 
peoples drifting toward a new formula of 
eyes shut and hands off, which were not 
exactly their original meanings. 

This new formula would seem to be lead- 
ing, and we have already seen examples of 
this, toward an almost complete indifference 
to the fate of brother peoples who, within 
their own boundaries, are deprived by force 
of all chance for self-determmation, and for 
whom the principle of nonintervention, car- 
ried to its most extreme interpretation, be- 
comes a universal condemnation to live for- 
ever subject to the oppression that fncurably 
afffllets them. 

It is necessary carefully to review these 
concepts in order to find clear definitions for 
them that, while reaffirming their primary 
philosophical bases, would not close the door 
to possible collective measures intended to 
assure all the peoples of the Americas, with- 
in their own boundaries, of their freedom, 
their right to control their own destimy, and 
their right to , when they have 
been deprived of it by force, the rule of rep- 
resentative democracy, which is the essence 
of the American regional system. 

Political problems, without any doubt, rest 
on economic problems, and it is impossible 
to solve the former without first finding an 
adequate solution to the latter. 

So long as there are peoples and communi- 
ties that live at an economic sublevel of mis- 
erable bare subsistence; so long as the eco- 
nomic and social level fails to provide every 
man, woman, and child with the means to 
lead a healthful life; so Iong as the cultural 
and educational level fails to give every in- 
dividual the means to obtain the basic train- 
ing he needs to earn his living in accordance 
with his vocational aptitudes; so long as the 
farmworkers; lacks the tools necessary for a 
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level of production that would make it pos- 
sible for him to live decently and lack ac- 
cess to markets where he can sell his prod- 
ucts af reasonable prices; so long as the city 
worker lacks for employment 
and wages that would make it possible for 
him fully to meet his own needs and those of 
his dependents; so long as a small class con- 
trols all the wealth and the masses of the 
people are deprived of minimum decent con- 
ditions for living; so long as these things 
persist in Latin America there can be no 
stability in political institutions, and the 
germ of rebellion, of sedition, and of sub- 
version will be there, latent, waiting for the 
propitious moment for the outbreak that 
will offer the people hopes of obtaining some- 
thing that is promised them even though 
it may seem illusory, when they are con- 
vinced that they cannot hope for anything 
from the regime that they rightly hold re- 
sponsible for their misery and desperation. 

In this hour of uncertainty, of urgency, 
and of pressure, the Alliance for Progress 
has arisen as a torch of hope. Its goal 18 
the raising of the economic, social, and cul- 
tural levels of the Latin American peoples. 
All the needy and the disinherited of the 
hemisphere have put their faith in it. The 
present governing classes bear on their 
shoulders the responsibility for seeing that 
it does not end in a noisy and sorrowful 
failure, and they must not expect mercy 
when the masses of the people exact such 
responsibility from them. 

Let us pray that the Alliance for Progress, 
through the combined and coordinated ef- 
fort of all, wilt result, as if must and as 
there is no valid reason why it should not, 
in the longed-for dawn of the redemption 
of the Latin American masses. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Council, 
Mr. Secretary General, I want to take this 
solemn occasion to reaffirm the Republic of 
Panama’s faith in the Organization of 
American States; to pledge all our efforts to 
make this institution, which is a symbol 
and synthesis of the purest ideals and aims 
of the hemisphere, ever more efficient, fruit- 
ful, solid, and strong; and to voice fervent 
hopes that it will always meet with success 
in the noble mission it is called upon to 
fulfill. 

Finally, I want to express again my deep 
appreciation for this meaningful ceremony 
with which you have honored me, for which 
the Government and people of Panama also 
thank you. 

Thank you very much. 


CHIARI SCORES RESOUNDINGLY 


President Roberto F. Chiari, placed a burn- 
ing finger on a running sore in Latin Amer- 
ican politics which has been negating the 
right of the people of certain Latin Amer- 
ican Republics to be as nationally free and 
independent as they are internationally free 
and independent when he warned that 
“the principles of nonintervention are be- 
ing interpreted under a new formula of eyes 
shut and hands off.” 

This interpretation, the President of Pan- 
ama told a special session of the Council of 
the Organization of American States (OAS), 
is leading the American world toward an 
almost complete indifference regarding “the 
fate of our brother people.” 

As an example of the damage which this 
indifference is causing, President Chiari 
Pointed to the fact that there are people 
who, within their own boundaries “are de- 
prived by force of all chances of self-deter- 
mination and for whom the principle of 
nonintervention has become a universal sen- 
tence to live forever subject to the oppres- 
sion that incurably afflicts them.” 

Our President is to be congratulated for 
having had the courage to speak out loud 
and ringingly a conviction which must un- 
doubtedly have been evident to many of 
Latin America's leading statesmen, but who, 


country to evade — Punishment by 
the people he had ill treated for so long when 
his power was unchallengeable. 

Very often we have heard the question 
asked by fleeing and despairing citizens of 
some country under the iron rule of a dic- 


convention whereby the Western 
nations, at a Pan American meeting held in 
Montevideo, agreed that intervention by one 
American country in the affairs of another 
American country was forever banned and 
that. the United States was a party to that 
convention and therefore could only look 
on and pity those who the nonintervention 
principle had abandoned to the merciless 
exploitation of the clique favored by the new 
order. 

Since that convention went into effect 
there has been epidemic of dictatorships 
throughout Latin America and new million- 


aires have been moving out of the ranks of 


the politicos to emigrate from those coun- 
tries where they had exercised political pre- 
eminence, to settle down as moguls in some 
fashionable European resort, with an inex- 
haustible bank account, accumulated by 
magic. While the people of the country they 
deserted, are being torn and sundered with 
revolutions as the ambitious underlings they 
left behind sought to take over command 
of the nation in order to of what 
was left in the depleted national treasury. 
This is possible only under the eyes shut 
and hands off policy that prevails. 


PROPOSED MAMMOTH CAVE 
PARKWAY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, there is 
pending before the Senate, S. 2474, in- 
troduced by me in the 87th Congress on 
August 28, 1961, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and which provides for the ap- 
propriation of a sum not exceeding 
$175,000. 

Its text. follows: 


A bill to provide for an appropriation of 
a sum not exceeding $175,000 with which 
to make a survey of proposed national 
parkway extensions or connections to Blue 
Ridge Parkway, Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, Foothills Parkway, Mam- 
moth Cave National Park, and Natchez 
Trace Parkway, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a sum 
not exceeding $175,000 is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated out of the Treasury of 
the United States, to be used by the De- 
partment of the Interfor through the Na- 
tional Park Service and by the Department 


directed, of the route of proposed national 
parkway extensions or connections to Blue 
Ridge Parkway, Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, Foothills Parkway, Mammoth 
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Cave National Park, and Natchez Trace Park- 
way. An estimate of the cost of construc- 
tion of an appropriate national parkway, 
comparable with the Blue Ridge Parkway 
and the Natchez Trace Parkway, over the 
indicated route, together with such other 
data as may be of value, shall be obtained 
through the said survey, hereby authorized, 
for the of determining the feasi- 
bility and desirability of constructing the 
proposed national parkway, or any portions 
thereof. Final report of such survey, ac- 
companied by full information and data, 
with recommendations, shall, at the earliest 
possible date, be made and submitted to 
the Congress of the United States for its 
consideration. 


If the measure is enacted, a sum not 
exceeding $175,000 will be authorized, 
through the Department of Interior by 
the National Park Service, and through 
the Department of Commerce, by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, to make the 
indicated survey for the proposed na- 
tional parkway. This is procedure rec- 
ommended by the National Park Service 
and the Interior Department in deal- 
ing with national parkway proposals. 
If such report is favorable, there usually 
follows the enactment of legislation 
specifically authorizing the establish- 
ment of the proposed national parkway, 
with a prescribed route, conditions which 
must be made, together with authoriza- 
tion of required appropriations. 

The proposed parkway might, at least 
for the present, and for the sake of con- 
venience, be called the Mammoth Cave 
Parkway. 

It would extend from the northeastern 
line of the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee via the Lincoln Birthplace Farm 
at Hodgenville, Ky.; Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park, to Natchez Trace Parkway, 
to some point south of Nashville. The 
proposed parkway would close the gap 
in the present parkway system between 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
and Natchez Trace. 

This would make a total of something 
like 1,400 miles of national parkway, be- 
ginning at Front Royal, Va., and run- 
ning southward over the crest of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in the Shenan- 
doah National Park to a point south of 
the southern boundary of that park; and 
thence about 471 miles via Asheville, 
N. C., to the western boundary of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
thence, probably, through eastern Ten- 
nessee to Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park; and thence by way of 
Cumberland Falls, Lincoln Birthplace 
Farm, Mammoth Cave National Park in 
Kentucky; and thence to Natchez Trace 
Parkway, south of Nashville, Tenn. 

On April 9, 1962, a hearing was held 
on this bill before the proper subccm- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Representations in be- 
half of the bill were made by a former 
member of the House of Representatives, 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, pres- 
ident of the Eastern National Park-to- 
Park Association and vice president of 
the Mammoth Cave National Park As- 
sociation. I also testified in behalf of 
the measure, the enactment of which 
I most earnestly favor. 

In Congress, some years ago, Mr. 
Thatcher introduced and brought about 
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the enactment of the bill providing for 
the establishment of the Mammoth Cave 
National Park. He has long been an 
earnest conservationist and advocate of 
the proposed parkway. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the text of Mr. 
Thatcher’s testimony before the sub- 
committee. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


‘TESTIMONY OF FORMER CONGRESSMAN MAURICE 
H. THATCHER AT THE HEARING ON S. 2474, 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, ON 
APRIL 9, 1962, RE DISCUSSION OF PRELIMI- 
NARY SuRVEY OF NATIONAL PARKWAY PRO- 
POSAL UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. THATCHER. May I interject that I think 
the act of Congress is appropriate because 
of these other departmental connections. 
While the National Park Service has certain 
discretion in the use of certain funds, it 
might require an act of Congress to compose 
the situation as between the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Interior, and 
the Department of Agriculture. I think, 
myself, that is the fact; that Congress should 
act so as to tie all these Departments to- 
gether and get these amendments in with 
the inclusion of the agricultural amendment 
that has been proposed more recently. 

It is not exceeding $175,000. It is not a 
lump sum of $175,000. It is not exceeding 
that amount. That figure was the estimate 
that was arrived at after consultation with 
Mr. Wirth, the National Park Director. He 
thought that would be ample to cover the 
maximum requirements, 

So, I think, it is necessary to have an act 
of Congress. I suppose in the recent enact- 
ment by the Congress concerning the exten- 
sion from Great Smoky Mountains down 
toward Atlanta, of 150 miles of suggested 
parkway, congressional action was considerd 
necessary. That is comparable to the pres- 
ent proposal, exactly. 

Senator BIBLE (chairman of subcommit- 
tee). I suppose the plain truth of the mat- 
ter is that if this becomes law, it gives a 
higher priority to the project than if you 
simply rely on existing authorizing language 
in a general act that authorizes the Interior 
and the Congress to proceed. 

I suppose you give a greater dignity and 
weight and priority to this project. If this 
becomes law then you are going to stand a 
better chance of securing an earlier appro- 
priation than if this did not become law. 
I think that is what it boils down to. 

Mr. THATCHER. That all enters into it. 

Senator BIBLE. I have no further ques- 
tions. 

Senator Lonc. I am very much in favor of 
developments of this kind, but I just won- 
dered about the statement made in regard 
to the attitude of the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. THATCHER. May I say there has been 
a recent change in attitude. I think the 
National Park Service has always been 
friendly to this project. I may say that I 
have no interest except that of a purely 
public welfare character. I pay my own 
expenses on these matters, and never think 
about reimbursement, because I am inter- 
ested in the national park situation. In 1931, 
I organized the Eastern National Park-to- 
Park Highway Association, and have been its 
president ever since. It approves this pro- 
posed legislation. Also, I am a vice president 
of the Mammoth Cave National Park Asso- 
ciation, which has likewise approved the 
proposed enactment. 

As Senator Cooper said, I was the author 
of the legislation that created the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park in Kentucky. 
After that I organized the indicated East- 
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ern National Park-to-Park Highway Associa- 
tion—informal in character—and I had a 
meeting here in April 1931, and proposed, 
and there was adopted by representatives 
from Kentucky, North Carolina, including 
Senator Bailey, and from other affected 
States, a proposal for an Eastern National 
Park-to-Park Highway, linking up historic 
routes, scenic and historic, 2,400 miles, 
through Tidewater Virginia, Yorktown, 
Jamestown, Washington, Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, and on to Kentucky, the birth- 
place farm of Lincoln and the Mammoth 
Cave National Park, and down to the Great 
Smokies and back to the Natural Bridge, 
and thence to the beginning at the National 
Monument in Yorktown. That was not a 
Government authorization, but it had the 
informal approval of the National Park 
Service. 

At that time I was deeply interested in 
connecting the National Parks by established 
highways which did pass by or through 
scenic and historic spots. They were largely 
the fruition of the old buffalo traces because 
the buffaloes were the best engineers. They 
took the lines of least resistance. These 
roadways on this map that was made by the 
National Park Service at that time indicate 
the picture. I will file that. 

Senator BIBLE, This may be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. THATCHER. The proposed parkway in 
Tennessee and Kentucky passes through 
outstanding areas of beautiful scenery and 
historic values, with notable State parks 
en route. 

There has been no Government expense 
attached to that, at all. After we agreed on 
it, all that was necessary to do, of course— 
Mr. Albright, then National Park Director, 
was present at that meeting—we undertook 
to have the highway commissions to build 
up those roadways to proper standards. That 
has pretty well been done. This proposed 
national parkway is entirely different be- 
cause it is not commercial. These are com- 
mercial roads, 

The park-to-park parkway system is a 
wonderful system. In 1953, following this 
action, and because of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way development, it seemed to me that we 
ought to have a connection to close this gap 
between the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park and the Mammoth Cave National 
Park, and the Shenandoah, the three great 
national parks now established, and then 
to Natchez Trace Parkway which had been 
authorized and which would give us approx- 
imately 1,400 miles of continuous parkway 
without trucks and without hotdog stands 
and billboards anywhere along the way. It 
is a wonderful thing to connect the National 
Park System in this way. The Skyline Drive 
through the Shenandoah National Park is 
105 miles in length; the Blue Ridge Parkway 
471 miles; the proposed parkway about 350 
miles; and the Natchez Trace Parkway 451 
miles. 

I think ultimately if we are to survive as 
a Nation, that all the national parks should 
be thus connected. It is for pleasure, enter- 
tainment, and for instruction in the historic 
values and natural beauties of the country, 
that we have established our national parks. 
There is nothing like a national parkway be- 
cause it is exclusively for passenger traffic, 
with its own landscaping and the protection 
of the highways against billboards, commer- 
cial enterprises, and distractions of that sort. 
It does seem logical that we should have this 
extension made, 350 miles through Kentucky 
and through Tennessee. Both ends of it will 
be in Tennessee. Tennessee is also inter- 
ested. It would make a continuous dis- 
tance there of something like 1,400 miles 
and would serve a great purpose. 

I think there is an awakening in this 
country, certainly on the part of the admin- 
istration, to increase our national parks, our 
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national monuments and our national park- 
ways. 

In 1953 the first bill was introduced. I 
drew that bill because I was a friend of the 
idea. Congressman ROBISON, one of my suc- 
cessors, introduced it; the Bureau of the 
Budget never cleared it. I think it had the 
good will of the National Park Service, 
which, I believe, has always felt kindly 
toward the proposal because they believe it 
is a natural evolution. It was never cleared 
with the Budget Bureau, until recently. 

Mr. SILER later introduced the bill in the 
House and Senator Cooper, in the Senate 
identical measures. Through the years we 
have had bills, beginning in 1953, dealing 
with this question. Now there is a more 
liberal attitude on these matters, and we 
feel that the time is ripe for this action to 
be taken. This survey has to be made and 
all the elements have to be considered and 
then the recommendation has to be made. 
I hope that it may be favorable. Then after 
that, the Blue Ridge Parkway should have 
been completed by the time this survey is 
made, if it is made; and the Natchez Trace 
Parkway will be practically completed; and 
then there might be available funds for this 
proposal, if Congress so determines. Then 
Congress will determine the whole question 
on its merits. I think this survey should 
be made for this purpose, and I think it is 
logical that these national parkways should 
be provided. Thereby travel to the national 
parks will be greatly increased, with result- 
ing benefit to all. 

When I was in Congress, the Lincoln 
birthplace farm had been taken over in 
1916 by the Federal Government when Mr. 
Wilson was President, with the assurance 
that the Government would maintain and 
improve it. The Government never spent a 
dollar on it for improvements. 

The Lincoln Farm Association conveyed 
this property, 110 acres, to the National Goy- 
ernment by deed. The National Government 
accepted by an enabling act. It was not 
broad enough to provide for improvements 
and maintenance. The result was that in 
the 10 years that followed, the Lincoln farm 
grew up in bushes and briars. All the un- 
derground region, which is cavernous, was 
choked and overflowing. It was a national 
scandal. There was a memorial built by the 
schoolchildren, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Farm Association, which houses the 
traditional cabin in which Lincoln was born, 
on the well-known spot above the Lincoln 
spring. I introduced a bill authorizing the 
appropriation of $100,000 to redeem that 
long period of neglect, and obtained its 
enactment. 

I wrote into that bill the provision that 
henceforth the authority is for Congress to 
make all appropriations necessary for the 
care, maintenance, and improvement of this 
national shrine. This was in addition to the 
$100,000 to build the roads, comfort stations, 
pavilion, and the simple accessories that 
were needed, and the roads from the high- 
way (U.S. 31-E). There was no paved road 
into the farm from the public highway. 
People mired up there constantly, in the 
mud. In the plaza, where the flag is dis- 
played, there was muck, 10 inches deep; but 
it is all paved now, with all needed struc- 
tures, native stone walkways, cleared sur- 
face, and undergrounds reamed out: all done 
under the indicated $100,000 appropriation, 
and converted into a place of beauty. The 
work was done under the War Department, 
by the Quartermaster General’s organiza- 
tion. The farm is open to the public, free; 
and with paved parking facilities and all 
other accommodations provided, hosts of 
people visit the farm throughout the year. 
The whole is administered by the National 
Park Service. The birthplace farm is lo- 
cated on the proposed parkway, as shown by 
the map I am submitting. Proponents 
earnestly hope that—if and when authoriza- 
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tion is given for the survey—the national 
park at Cumberland Gap—so greatly his- 
toric—Cumberland Falls and Cumberland 
Lake, and other beauty and historic sites, 
with State parks en route, will be on the 
parkway route recommended by the Na- 
tional Park Service. The true mission of a 
national parkway is to connect national 
parks and monuments, with reasonable ac- 
commodation as to scenic and historic areas 
and sites. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some figures which 
I would like to submit, contained in a let- 
ter to me—with the same to Senator 
Coorrr—dealing with existing national park- 
ways, written by the National Park Direc- 
tor’s office. 

Senator BIBLE. The letter to which you 
refer will be made a part of the record, Mr. 
Thatcher. 

I think you have made a fine showing on 
this. I think we have a very full record 
on it. 

Mr. THATCHER. It is a most wonderful 
thing; and we say, gentlemen, eventually it 
is bound to come, and why not now? It 
takes some time to make a survey, and then 
to construct a national parkway. 

Senator BIBLE. Surely. 

Mr. THATCHER. We can trust the National 
Park Service to do that fairly and equi- 
tably—the survey. They have to consider the 
question of donations of land, the question 
of purchase of lands. All these things enter 
into the picture for consideration. When 
the survey is made, if it is favorable, then 
Congress can pass on conditions that should 
be imposed, As regards the Mammoth Cave 
National Park, I participated in the cam- 
paigns to raise the funds required to buy the 
needed lands and cave systems. I went be- 
fore the joint session of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature after the Mammoth Cave National 
Park bill was enacted, and I spoke in behalf 
of a proposal for State funds for the indi- 
cated purpose. Senator Logan, who was then 
attorney general, also spoke in support of the 
proposal. He was from the Green River 
region, as I was originally. Thereupon the 
legislature voted $1.75 million for the proj- 
ect. We raised, also, a million dollars by 
private donations. With the $2.75 million, 
thus raised, we bought the lands and cave 
units required, and they were donated to the 
U.S. Government for national park purposes, 
I wrote and obtained the enactment of the 
enabling act of Congress. I also wrote the 
act whereby the Kentucky Legislature ceded 
the State’s police power over the areas in- 
volved, and did other things of that sort. 
So, I have been all through this from the 
beginning. This is my sole interest, because 
I am concerned about the adequate develop- 
ment of the national park projects of the 
Nation; and I am also deeply interested in 
tying together the national parks of the Na- 
tion with an adequate system—as an ulti- 
mate goal—with adequate connecting park- 
Ways as means for transportation so that 
they may be truly enjoyed in safety and 
comfort, and in pleasure. That is the pur- 
pose of the National Park System. 

Senator BIBLE. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Thatcher. You have made a very effective 
witness. I know of your continuing inter- 
est in this parkway problem, and your earlier 
interest when you were in the Congress on 
the problem of national parks, monuments, 
and highways. Your testimony will be very 
helpful. We will see if we can’t move this 
forward. 

Mr. THATCHER. May I file some things in 
corroboration of what I say? 

Senator BIBLE. Yes, the record will be kept 
open for anything you may wish to add or 
amend. 

Mr. THATCHER. I have tried to cover it ina 
general sort of way. I am filing, also, ex- 
hibits M. H. T. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, which 
are self-explanatory. 
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Senator BIBLE. I think you covered it very 
well. I am going to call one witness from 
the National Park Service, and you might 
like to hear him. We assume that all of the 
departments are friendly to this idea because 
they have all acquiesced in it. All of the 
reports have been made a part of the record. 

Mr. THATCHER. The bill before you now 
(S. 2474) requires one amendment, and that 
is the one suggested by the Department of 
Agriculture; and that is acceptable to pro- 
ponents of the bill if it is acceptable to the 
Interior Department, and I suppose it is 
simply for the purpose of harmonizing the 
situation growing out of the fact that there 
are different controls of public lands which 
may be involved. 

Senator BIBLE. It is certainly good to see 
you, Congressman Thatcher. 

Mr. THATCHER. Thank you, Senator BIBLE. 

Senator BIBLE. It is certainly good to see 
you. I think it is a fine thing when one 
who spent as many fine years in Congress 
keeps up his interest in governmental affairs 
after you have retired. This is what keeps 
you young. 

Mr. THAT CHER. That is one of the things 
that kept me in Washington; national parks 
and Panama Canal and isthmian matters. 

Senator BIBLE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. THATCHER. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator BIBLE, It is nice to have you here 
this morning. 

Mr. THATCHER. I have drawn a map which 
I will file and my map is approximately the 
same as this map as to route A, which is 
the route by Cumberland Gap National His- 
torical Park. A shorter route starts near 
Gatlinburg. The other one—which propo- 
nents hope to see approved—starts at Cosby 
on the Foothills National Parkway which is 
51 miles long and the construction of which 
has just begun, as I understand. It extends 
along the foothills, about 51 miles, and there 
are only a few miles constructed. They are 
working on that. Our preferred route ties 
in with the Foothills Parkway, and then 
makes the extension. In that same connec- 
tion, if I may add, the Blue Ridge Parkway 
was an industrial recovery enterprise, you 
might say. It was with that idea in mind. 
So was Natchez Trace Parkway. 

There are in Tennessee and eastern Ken- 
tucky distressed areas caused by the coal 
situation there. That would only be an in- 
cidental consideration, but it is important; 
and contains an element considered in the 
Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace enterprises. 

Kentucky is an outstanding national park 
State, and has a most important system of 
State parks; and it pays to the U.S. Govern- 
ment very heavy excise taxes on liquors and 
tobacco, These are supporting considera- 
tions for the present proposal. 

Senator BIBLE. But it would be something 
to consider. 

Mr. THATCHER. It will be in line with the 
National Industrial Recovery Act purposes. 
It goes through regions that really could 
be helped in this construction—if it is ul- 
timately made. 

Senator BLE. Thank you very much. I 
have no further questions. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE DEAN A. L. 
STONE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, 17 
years after the death of Dean A. L. Stone, 
beloved head of Montana State Univer- 
sity’s School of Journalism, journalism 
school graduates everywhere, who were 
fortunate to have known the dean, still 
recall with love and affection his wise 
and generous counsel. 

For most, the memory of Dean Stone 
means classes in the well-known 
“Shack,” built during World War I days, 
with the wind and snow from Hell Gate 
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Canyon seeking out the cracks and chill- 
ing the hands and feet of the embryo 
journalists. For others, it brings a 
memory of the dean in his office on the 
second floor of a shining new journalism 
school some 20 years later. For still oth- 
ers, it brings a memory of a very kind, a 
very understandable, lovable, and inspir- 
ing gentleman of the old school, complete 
with flowing black tie, who gave unceas- 
ingly of himself. When he died in 1945, 
he left behind an inspiration and a mem- 
ory which will live on for all Montana 
journalism school students, past and 
present. 

It is appropriate that a 1919 graduate 
of this same journalism school, Clarence 
K. Streit, Rhodes scholar, distinguished 
author and four times nominated for the 
Nobel Peace Prize, should deliver this 
year’s seventh annual tribute to the dean 
with his address, “The Press, Atlantic 
Union, and World Peace.” I commend 
his tribute to my colleagues, to all the 
dean’s students wherever they may be 
and to everyone concerned with freedom 
of the press, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tribute be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no obligation, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEAN A. L. STONE ADDRESS: THE Press, 
ATLANTIC UNION, AND WORLD PEACE 
{By Clarence K. Streit) 

THE PROBLEM 

Everyone, it seems, favors freedom of the 
press—yet everyone wants to control the 
press. Even the editors and reporters do. 

As an old reporter and foreign correspond- 
ent I want to testify that not only sound 
instinct but hard experience has prompted 
newspapermen to insist on free and equal 
dissemination of news throughout the world 
as an essential to peace. 

Of course, as every reporter and editor 
knows, when you print the facts freely you 
very frequently make someone fighting mad; 
you can get anything but peace by printing 
the news freely. I have gotten into trouble 
more than once that way myself—ranging 
from the time the Rumanian Government 
expelled me in 1927 because of my dispatches 
to the New York Times, all the way back to 
the time when, as editor of the Missoula 
County High School paper, the Konah, I 
printed an editorial denouncing the sopho- 
more class for having gone on a sleigh ride 
the night when I thought they should have 
been out rooting for the basketball team. 

The widespread desire to get opinion and 
news freely printed is pretty much like the 
widespread desire for an international police. 
Everyone wants to get the other fellow 
policed, and everyone wants to read all the 
lowdown about him, too—but a good many 
lose their enthusiasm when it comes to be- 
ing policed themselves, or having the low- 
down printed about themselves, or opinions 
contrary to their own. 

Nonetheless, I am convinced that free news 
is essential to peace. Indeed, I would go fur- 
ther; I would say unhesitatingly that I value 
freedom of the press even more than peace, 
and you know how highly I yalue peace. 


One of my major purposes in writing 


“Union Now“ was to advance the freedom of 
the press. I would sacrifice peace to secure 
the freedom of the press—and free, above 
all, from government control. I know of no 
surer guarantee of peace than to have the 
press free in every civilized country. But I 
also know, as does every experienced news- 
paperman, that we are very far from that goal 
now. 
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First, let us face the fact that in most 
countries the press is not and never has been 
long free from government control, direct 
or indirect. This control results primarily 
from the tremendous importance of the press 
to those in power. As a rule, the more a 
country is exposed to danger, the more im- 
portant the press becomes to the government 
and the more liable the government is to 
control the press. Thus, during the past war, 
the press lost some of its freedom even in the 
most democratic countries, and more in 
England, which was closer to the enemy, than 
in America which was farther away. 

Secondly, there are certain countries which 
not only have never enjoyed a press free 
from government control but whose ruling 
philosophy insists on government ownership 
and operation of all the communication 
media, 

THE LESSON IN 1944 


What to do when you face—as we do now 
in Russia—a formidable power that is a one- 
company, one-newspaper nation, and is de- 
termined to “bury” us, and confident our 
grandchildren will be Communists? Various 
ideas have been proposed. One of the first 
to come to naught was a proposal in 1944 by 
the heads of the Associated Press and the 
United Press—then respectively Kent Cooper 
and Hugh Baillie—that the United States 
seek to get all other nations to sign a “free 
news treaty” with us, pledging free and equal 
dissemination of the news as a prerequisite of 
peace. I opposed it at the time on the 
ground that even if signed it would prove to 
be “a dangerous delusion.” Since this delu- 
sion has although it has taken 
various other forms, let me quote from a talk 
I gave on the subject on September 29, 1944: 

“Suppose that the free news pledge is 
signed by all the nations, even the govern- 
ments that allow no freedom of the press at 
home and that uphold the principle that the 
government should own and control all the 
press. What is the result? Win those gov- 
ernments really give foreign correspondents, 
our correspondents, a freedom that they re- 
fuse to allow their own people? Will they al- 
low their people to talk as freely and safely 
to our correspondents as we allow our people 
to talk to their correspondents? If not—if 
the correspondent cannot get news freely, or 
report it without endangering the life and 
liberty of his news source and meeting him- 
self all sorts of artificial difficulties designed 
to make his further work impossible and 
cause his paper to recall him—if that is the 
real situation, then where is the reciprocity 
in the agreement, and what is its value? 


“The heart of the matter 


“Here is the heart of the matter: There 
is simply no way in which the press can 
freely tell the American people of the true 
state of affairs in our country, and what 
our Government is doing or planning, with- 
out all the rest of the world knowing every- 
thing that we know. There is simply no 
way for the British press, or the French 
press, to tell the British and the French 
people the true situation in those countries, 
and what their Governments are doing or 
planning, without every potential enemy 
knowing as much as they or we know, 

“That is why a free press and free news 
can be a most effective engine for peace. 
The freer the press is in any country, the 
less possible it is for that country or its 
government to launch or to prepare to launch 
war against any other country, least of all 
the only kind of aggressive war that needs 
to be feared in these modern times—surprise 
attack, 

“But the other side of the medal is this: 
This situation dangerously exposes the free 
press countries to aggression by other gov- 
ernments whose control of the press allows 
them to conceal what they are really plan- 
ning, allows them to prepare a surprise at- 
tack as the Nazis did, and the Japanese did. 
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“A reasonable guess 


“I do not know from what country ag- 
gression may next bring war upon the world, 
but I am willing to wager that the 
government will be a government that con- 
trols the press of its country even in peace- 

e. 

“Even in the best conditions the danger 
remains. We have fought on the same side 
with countries whose government controls 
the press, where we have all the ties of al- 
liances and comradeship in war to help us 
work out our relations with them peacefully, 
where we have the greatest hope that gov- 
ernment control of the press may gradually 
give way to freedom of the press. Even 
there, I would warn you as earnestly as I 
can that we are dangerously discouraging 
freedom of the press in those countries, and 
dangerously encouraging every aggressive 
element in them, to gain control of those 
countries, when we leave the free press 
democracies divided into sovereign nations, 
when we fail to unite their power behind 
their free press as only a common federal 
union government can unite it. 

“Let me remind you that in World War 
I, Italy and Japan were our allies, as Soviet 
Russia is in this war. I would say that 
the divisions among the Americans, British, 
and French contributed decisively to deliver 
Italy to the fascists—I was Rome corre- 
spondent of Philadelphia’s Public Ledger 
when Mussolini entered that city. I also saw 
how the divisions among the three great de- 
mocracies helped decide in favor of the mili- 
tarists in Japan the struggle between them 
and the Japanese newspapermen I used to 
know in the twenties who were s g 
for freedom of the press in Tokyo. I would 
add that these same divisions contributed 
decisively, too, to deliver the free press of 
the Weimar Republic in Germany to the 
Nazis. 

“If we are to avoid once again not only 
losing the peace but seeing even our Allies 
in one war become our enemies in the next 
war, if, for example, we are to encourage— 
as I certainly would—everyone in Soviet 
Russia who would free the press and liye 
with us in peace, we had better cease to 
identify the freedom of the press with deci- 
sion, and weakness and anarchy. We had 
better identify it with the power that comes 
from free union. 

“How does division of the free press democ- 
racies into sovereign nations encourage mili- 
tarism abroad? Take the case of Japan. 
After World War I we sought peace by a 
naval disarmament treaty based on the 
theory that we could gain peace by dividing 
equally the naval power of the Americans 
and British, and giving the Japanese a lower 
quota, and the French and Italians a still 
lower one. Those were the days of peace 
by the 5-5-3 ratio in naval power—five for 
us, five for Britain, and three for Japan. 
The result was that the militarists in Japan 
could hope (a) to build up secretly to greater 
naval power than either America or Britain, 
and (b) to keep the two divided and tackle 
them separately, or to tackle one when the 
other was engaged in war in Europe. And 
that is exactly what happened. 

“Had we sought peace in 1920 by uniting 
the naval power of the democracies, had the 
ratio been not 5 to 3 but 10 to 3, or 12 to 3— 
as it would have been by combining the 
power of the United States, Britain, and 
France in a federal union of the free—there 
could have been no such hope to encourage 
militarism in Japan. 

“Look at the matter from another angle. 
Change the date from 1920 to 1950 and 
change the Big Three from America, Britain, 
and Japan to America, Britain, and Soviet 
Russia. Picture them engaged in the poker 
game of diplomacy. Picture a poker game 
in which Uncle Sam and John Bull have all 
their cards on the table. 


1962 


“Why? Because they have a free press, 
free speech, free elections, congressional or 
parliamentary check on the Executive. Be- 
cause their people are accustomed to know- 
ing—and want to continue knowing—how 
the Government spends their taxes, and how 
it is planning to keep them out of war. We, 
the American people, cannot know this 
without the British Government and the 
Russian Government, and everyone else, 
knowing as much about our cards as we do. 
The same is true of the British people. But 
it is also true that neither we, nor the 
British, nor anyone else, can have a better 
knowledge of the Russian Government’s 
game than the Russian people have. 

“And so an attempt to secure our free 
press and other freedoms peacefully through 
a Big Three setup is like a poker game in 
which the cards of Uncle Sam and of John 
Bull are visible on the table, with the search- 
light of the press playing on them—and even 
up their sleeves and under the table to see 
that nothing phony is going on, and trying, 
with no real success, to reach that end of 
the table where the master of the Soviet 
press sits with his cards hidden in his hand.” 


THE CHALLENGE AND ANSWER 


Such was the picture of 1950 that I painted 
in the 1944 speech I have been quoting with- 
out change—except for some obvious inter- 
jections—and you remember what happened 
in 1950: the surprise attack on Korea. 

We have sought to save our great stake in 
this deadly poker game by trying to get the 
master of the Kremlin to play with his cards, 
too, on the table. When we failed to get 
him to pledge free dissemination of news, we 
tried other similar but weaker moves—such 
as the “open skies” proposal that once made 
such hopeful headlines though it offered us 
nothing more in information than a swift 
bird's-eye view of the surface of vast Russia. 
We have acclaimed as great successes getting 
a Nixon talk or a Kennedy speech heard or 
printed in Russia—in a lopsided exchange 
for all the space our press gave the master 
of the Kremlin in exclusive interviews that 
so many correspondents have prided them- 
selves on—plus the inevitable blaze of pub- 
licity our press invariably gives Mr. K. on 
his trips here. 

We have tried all sorts of ideas and tricks 
aimed at getting the master of the Kremlin 
to unveil at least a part of his hand— 
methods as superficial as trying to cure 
smallpox by putting salve on the pocks. 
They soothed momentarily, they diverted our 
attention from the real cure, and, what- 
ever the progress they seemed to make at 
the time, they left us always in worse 

How to meet such a challenge? 
Let me give the answer I gave in 1944: 

“I know of only one way to play safely 
a game where you have to spread your cards 
on the table and the other man doesn't. It 
is to have so strong a hand that nothing 
can possibly defeat it. To put such strength 
behind our free principles is a matter of 
life and death to them, and to us and our 
children. How can we do this? By ceasing 
to leave the cards of the democracies divided 
among a dozen sovereign nation players, by 
ceasing to play their aces against each other, 
by putting their cards together in one hand 
played by a Federal union of their sovereign 
citizens.” 


A free Atlantic community 


I pointed out then that by uniting our 
power under a common Federal Atlantic 
government merely for such common pur- 
poses as the defense of freedom of the press, 
the free Atlantic community would have 
an unbeatable hand—all four aces, and the 
joker. And at the end of the war, with 
much of Russia destroyed, and the United 
States holding an atomic monopoly, an 
Atlantic union would have held the ace of 


clubs (military power), the ace of spades 
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(industrial power), the ace of diamonds (raw 
material power), the ace of hearts (moral 
and prestige power) and the joker—the 
power to expand all these powers by ad- 
mitting other democracies to the union. 

Clearly, the free Atlantic community does 
not have as great relative power now as it 
had when the war ended. Why? Because, 
instead of federating the free, we tried first 
to gain peace and freedom by the curious 
idea—once more popular than it is now— 
that the way to establish law and order was 
to unite the bad men with the vigilantes 
and their children, all on an equal basis, in 
a Virginia City that girdled the globe, called 
the United Nations. Henry Plummer would 
have relished this extension of his famous 
Montana system for getting the law-abiding 
to strengthen the hand of the lawless. A 
little following of the old trails, which Dean 
Stone, the man we are honoring tonight, 
loved to write about, sufficed to keep some 
of us from being surprised when the United 
Nations proved ineffective, and the United 
States had to supplement it with a separate 
vigilante organization of the North Atlantic 
democracies, known as NATO. But this was 
merely uniting them in a military alliance— 
and alliances, as General Eisenhower pointed 
out in his first report to NATO in 1952, 
“throughout history have been weak and 
notoriously inefficient.” 

The resulting weakness has not yet led us 
to try to gain by our own free Federal prin- 
ciples the unbeatable hand we need in order 
to win with cards democratically face up. 
Instead this weakness has led us to try to 
win by trusting to the dictator’s system 
rather than our own—and turning down our 
cards too. 

Some of our mistakes 


Though we have been doing this only 
little by little, we are doing it more and 
more. To defend our free rights from Com- 
munist invasion we have let our own Govern- 
ment increasingly invade those rights itself. 
We have already gone so far in adding to the 
power of the military and the industrial 
brass which go hand-in-hand in modern 
times that even General Eisenhower's fare- 
well advice when leaving the White House 
stressed the grave danger to democracy that 
is inherent in this!“ We have also drifted 
increasingly toward relying for salvation on 
such things as secrecy and spying which 
are as fatal to freedom as they are essential 
to dictatorship and characteristic of tyranny. 
Let us at least cease fooling ourselves, and 
recognize that in adopting these practices 
we are copying dictators—not our Founding 
Fathers. 

True, one must sometimes fight fire with 
fire, but we have already had occasion to 
learn—with the U-2 and Cuba, for example 
that we can burn ourselves that way more 
than we do the enemy. How badly must we 
burn ourselves before we fight fire with less 
dangerous and despotic means? 

True, in the past it has proved safe for 
our democracy to sacrifice freedom of the 
press and other freedoms and submit to such 
things as censorship in time of war. But 
in the past we have done this for never 
more than 4 years and our present gradual 
enthronement of these methods of despot- 
ism and militarism has now already gone 
on for 17 years—ever since 1945. Worse still, 


On Jan. 17, 1961, President Eisen- 
hower warned: In the councils of our Goy- 
ernment we must guard against the acquisi- 
tion of unwarranted influence * * * by the 
military-industrial complex * * * We must 
never let the weight of this combination 
endanger our liberties.” And he warned 
against another enemy that is growing like 
a mushroom in the dark: “We must also be 
alert to * * * the danger that public policy 
could itself become the captive of a scientific- 
technological elite.” 
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though we have changed administrations 
three times in these 17 years, spokesmen of 
the present one tell us even more insistently 
than did their predecessors that we must 
reconcile ourselves to “enduring the present 
tensions for many years to come.” Ten 
years ago they spoke of “perhaps 30 years of 
tension to come.” Now they warn us of 
endless years, with no perhaps about it. 


Termites of tyranny 


How long can the structure of our freedom 
stand up while it is being eaten away from 
within, year after year, by these termites of 
tyranny—by a spy system that is already 
vast, and has billions to spend without any 
real accounting to us; by mushrooming gov- 
ernmental secrecy, already covering con- 
veniently no small amount of corruption, 
inefficiency and blundering; and by con- 
centrated power in a few men—money power, 
military power, punishing-without-due- 
process power, pushbutton power—already 
far greater than such concentrated power 
was in World War II? 

Twenty-one years of this already—if we 
go back to the beginning of 1941. Americans 
are now being drafted into the Armed Forces 
who never lived under any other regime than 
this. With 30 more years of this situation, 
two generations of Americans, parents and 
children, will have grown from infancy to 
manhood in an ever more rottening structure 
of freedom—which continues to appear from 
the outside deceptively solid. How long can 
we let tyranny's termites feed on our free- 
dom, and hope to have any of it left for our 
grandchildren? Is it surprising that Mr. K., 
as he watches us practicing his political 
principles instead of our own, confidently 
predicts that our grandchildren will be 
the subjects of history’s worst type of 
dictatorship. 

You may think I am too alarmist. That 
is what people thought in 1944 when I 
warned of that postwar poker game with our 
Soviet ally. 

Let me tell you a little incident that indi- 
cates how far the termites have already gone. 
I was talking only last month to a former 
Cabinet member—one of the men who was 
closest to his President. I was telling him 
of the talk I had had that day with a man 
who has held very high office under more 
than one President, and who had given me 
some very disquieting information about the 
possibility of Mr. K. risking atomic war. 
The former Cabinet officer was as impressed 
as I had been; he said: “I must phone him 
about this.” Then he added, as if thinking 
out loud: “No, I'd better not talk to him on 
the phone on such a subject. I'll arrange to 
see him.” Clearly he felt he could no longer 
trust our once trustworthy telephone in a 
discussion of even this subject, which was 
not tagged “secret” or “classified.” And al- 
ready he took this telephone tapping as a 
matter of course, to be accepted without 
complaint. 

Where will we be after this termite of 
tyranny has gone on gnawing away for even 
10 years more. 

The contrast between the policy of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors right 
after the war and now is another significant 
indication of how the security for freedom 
of the press has meanwhile declined. 
Around 1946 I recall attending a dinner of 
the ASNE where the guests of honor were 
Russian editors whose trip through the 
United States the society, as I recall, had 
sponsored in the hope that if they only saw 
with their own eyes the contrast that our 
freedom offered they would return home 
converts to freedom. (That basic idea has 
died hard—if it has yet died—for I recall 
attending another ASNE dinner only a few 
years ago, just after Castro came to power, 
when Castro was the guest of honor.) But 
since 1946 the situation in Washington itself 
has so deteriorated that in recent years one 
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of the major fights of the ASNE has been to 
preserve free information in the United 
States from the trend to classify as secret 
more and more information that once was 
public. 

With such termites gnawing away, the 
wonder to me is not that Senator GOLDWATER 
should attack the administration policy as a 
“no win” policy. The wonder is that his 
opponents should do so little to rouse the 
public to the gravity of the danger to free- 
dom inherent in any policy that presupposes 
that our democratic structure can withstand 
indefinitely the termites that flourish in 
such prolonged conditions of tension. Only 
the most radical extremists will grow in these 
conditions, and the way they are already 
growing is in itself another ominous sign. 

The only safe policy for freedom 

For more than a quarter century I have 
contended that the only safe policy for free- 
dom is one that nd can reason- 
ably hope to deliver—decisive victory in good 
time. All that has happened in that quarter 
century makes me believe this only the 
more firmly now. But this does not mean 
that I share the view that the alternative 
to the no-win policy is to seek to win by war. 
That is a fearfully dangerous alternative, 
and one that I have always sought to avoid. 
With the exception of the period when we 
were already in World War II, my aim, before 
that period and ever since, has been to win 
for freedom without another world war, by 
the only means that permit this—by putting 
behind freedom in good time the proverbial 
power that lies in union; in other words, by 
federating the free Atlantic peoples. 

Although Atlantica cannot gain—alas— 
as much power by federation today as it 
could have gained by union in 1939, or in 
1949, or in 1959, it can still gain by union 
now enough power to turn the tide decisive- 
ly, I believe, and win without war. I give my 
reasons for that estimate in chapter 2 of my 
current book, Freedom's Frontier—Atlantic 
Union Now.” Tonight I have time to say 
only: Rate freedom’s existing power as you 
will; by federating it politically and eco- 
nomically we would certainly make it much 
greater than that of the United States alone. 
Mr. K. could no longer hope to surpass it 
by 1970, or 2000. Moreover, in that period 
federation would immensely stimulate the 
growth of freedom’s power in every fleld— 
not only in per capita production and stand- 
ards of living, but on the political, military, 
scientific, educational, and moral sides. 
These factors are so interrelated that, when 
combined the federal-union way, their 
power becomes immensely greater than by 
any other combination of them. Federation 
raises their power as a straight flush does 
that of five cards. 

You may think that instead of five aces— 
as in 1939 and 1949 — freedom now holds only 
an ace, king, queen, jack, and 10. If those 
cards are combined the alliance or confed- 
eration way, in different sovereign suits, you 
have only a straight, which is not too hard to 
beat in the poker game the world is in. 

If, however, all five cards belong to the 
same suit, this one change, which seems so 
slight, makes the hand 255 times stronger— 
an unbeatable royal flush. Similarly, when 
freedom’s power is no longer divided among 
different nations but united in one Atlantic 
federal union, its hand becomes unbeatable. 

The power of Atlantica 


The Atlantic Community has not yet be- 
gun to gain the strength that comes from 
organic union. Here is our vast reservoir of 
unused power. It costs us nothing to har- 
ness this power—except the loss of prejudices 
and ideas that are contrary to our basic free 
principles. The power Atlantica would gain 
is not only the cheapest, but the kind that 
would most impress Moscow, and Peiping, 
for three reasons: 

First, the Communists have made a fetish 
of unity. They have carried their monolithic 
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unity to the extreme of tyranny. They bank 
on this extreme unity, which is inherent in 
communism, and on the extreme disunity 
which they believe is inherent in free enter- 
prise and individual liberty, to deliver our 
grandchildren to their system. The glasses 
that we Atlanticans wear magnify for us 
even microscopic dangers and difficulties to 
freedom in union—but those that the Com- 
munists wear magnify immensely in their 
eyes the proverbial strength and other ad- 
vantages that Atlantic union would bring us. 

Secondly, the Communists know that they 
cannot possibly begin to compete with us in 
the kind of power that union brings. For 
one thing, they have already practically ex- 
hausted this resource, which we Atlanticans 
have hardly started to harness. They have 
carried unity to such extremes that the 
Kremlin is now trying to decentralize indus- 
try to some degree to increase efficiency. 
And they know that whereas the assets they 
had, or have, are relatively little developed, 
the nations of Atlantica include the most 
highly developed ones on earth; they have 
the kind of assets whose power can be most 
quickly multiplied by the inherent magic 
of union. 

Atlantic union would most impress the 
Communists because, thirdly, it would come 
with the force of surprise as would nothing 
else we could do. One reason why may 
suffice. The creation of this union by com- 
mon agreement would prove that a basic 
Marxist dogma is unfounded. The Commu- 
nists believe that greed for profits must in- 
evitably drive the capitalist countries into 
cutthroat competition and conflict for mar- 
kets. This has all too often been true, but 
the Thirteen States, by their great experi- 
ment in Federal Union, proved that free 
enterprise states can—by applying between 
them their basic principles instead of sacri- 
ficing them—create a much richer Common 
Market. From it everyone benefits, by the 
elimination of trade barriers and other na- 
tionalistic rivalry, and by the continued com- 
petition of free enterprise. The latter re- 
quires that the competition be the peaceful, 
healthy one between citizens or corporations. 
The unhealthy, war-producing competition 
of nations results from the doctrine of na- 
tional sovereignty—not from the principles 
of capitalism. The latter are, in fact, con- 
trary to that doctrine. 

By taking the road to Atlantic federation 
we knock out this keystone of Communist 
ideology. We prove that “St.” Lenin and 
“St.” Marx were completely wrong in their 
teachings on this essential point. We can- 
not deliver a blow that is more bewildering 
and devastating to the Marxists, inside and 
outside Russia, than this is. 

In these and other ways Atlantic union now 
would not merely provide the unbeatable 
hand that freedom must have to win while 
continuing to play with cards face up, but 
would set in motion forces that would end, 
I believe—for reasons I explain in chapters 
12 and 13 of “Freedom’s Frontier“ —in the 
eventual breakdown of the Communist dic- 
tatorship from within. 

The encouraging support 

Here is a way to meet the challenge free- 
dom faces that would save freedom by ap- 
plying our own time-tested free Federal 
principles to create the United States of 
Atlantica—not by hoping merely to edge 
ahead in the present neck-and-neck arms 
race which is bound to end in suicidal war, 
nor by continuing to deliver freedom gradu- 
ally to dictatorship, from within, without a 
struggle, through the termites of tyranny 
that fatten on unending years of tension. 

Here is a policy that has long enjoyed very 
respectable support—not a crackpot to the 
carload—and has gained increasingly im- 
pressive backing in recent years. 

Let me cite quickly only four items. 

1. In 1960 both Houses of Congress, after 
12 years of consideration, authorized the 
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creation of a US. Citizens Commission on 
NATO and em it to organize an 
Atlantic Convention of citizen delegates from 
the NATO nations to explore stronger At- 
lantic unification. 

2. In January 1962 this Atlantic Conven- 
tion met for 10 days in Paris. It was com- 
posed of 90 distinguished delegates under 
the chairmanship of former Secretary of 
State Herter. It ended its debates with a 
unanimous declaration that “our survival as 
freemen, and the possibility of progress for 
all men, demand the creation of a true At- 
lantic Community within the next decade,” 
and an urgent recommendation “that the 
NATO government promptly establish a spe- 
cial government commission to draw up 
plans within 2 years for the creation of a 
true Atlantic Community, suitably organized 
to meet the political, military and economic 
challenges of this era.” 

3. The International Movement for Atlan- 
tic Union, whose president I have the honor 
to be, began less than 2 years ago to organize 
a small Honorary Council and a somewhat 
larger Advisory Council as a means of mobil- 
izing leaders who were ready to stand up 
and be counted for outright Atlantic “fed- 
eration.” Its Honorary Council now includes 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, the 
Earl of Avon (formerly Prime Minister 
Eden), former Secretary of State Herter, 
former Foreign Ministers Beyen of Holland, 
von Brentano of Germany, Martino of Italy, 
Pearson of Canada; former Premiers Schu- 
mann of France and van Zeeland of Belgium. 
The latest to join is former NATO Secretary 
General Spaak, now Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister—the first such minister in office to 
do this. 

The Advisory Council has more than 400 
members from all walks of life, an even more 
distinguished and representative cross sec- 
tion of the Atlantic Community than was 
the Atlantic Convention. We have not yet 
published this list—but I'll give you a quick 
taste: Lord Aldington, vice president of the 
British Conservative Party; Warren Ather- 
ton, former national commander of the 
American Legion; William Bennett, Premier 
of British Columbia; Arthur Burns, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers to 
President Eisenhower, and Leon Keyserling, 
its chairman under President Truman; Gas- 
ton Eyskens, former Premier of Belgium; 
Adm. Thomas Kinkaid; Herschel Newsom, 
master of the National Grange; Paul Rykens, 
retired chairman of Unilever, the Nether- 
lands; Maurice Schumann, recently named 
Minister of National Planning in France; 
Gov. John Volpe of Massachusetts. 

4. As recently as February 9, I had the 
pleasure of seeing the first presidential as- 
pirant come out squarely for Federal union 
of the free. Ending his three Godkin lec- 
tures at Harvard on The Future of Federal- 
ism,” Gov. Nelson Rockefeller said: “The 
Federal idea, which our Founding Fathers 
applied in their historic act of creation in 
the 18th century, can be applied in the 20th 
century in the larger context of the world of 
free nations—if we will but match our fore- 
fathers in courage and vision. Sweeping as 
this assertion may be, I believe it to be any- 
thing but an academic proposition, Quite 
the contrary, it is a matter of cold political 
realism, * * * Anything less than a grand 
design—a major idea and a lofty sense of 
purpose—is too puny for the times in which 
we live.” 

THE DISAPPOINTING PRESS 

Such is the newsworthy support that this 
policy of Atlantic union has been getting 
in recent years. But how much of this news 
have you read in the press, or heard over 
the air? Here is a policy for saving the 
freedom of the press, and all our freedoms, 
that you might think a good many papers 
would crusade for—if only for self-interest. 
Here is a policy whose rise you might think 
would be carefully followed and fully re- 
ported in a free press. 
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What does the record show? As an old 
newspaperman, still in love with the pro- 
fession and fully aware of its difficulties, I 
regret deeply to have to report that precious 
few papers have adequately reported this 
story, and the great majority have almost 
always ignored it, or played it down. Even 
fewer—a very precious few—have crusaded 
for it in the grand tradition of the free press. 


The lonely splendor 


The newspaper that shines out in both 
respects in lonely splendor is not, I am sad- 
dened to say, my old paper, the New York 
Times, but the Memphis, Tenn., Press- 
Scimitar. Its editor, Edward Meeman, is one 
of the truly great editors of our country. I 
wish I had time to tell you of how he has 
handled this story in the 15 years I have 
followed his work, and of the truly aston- 
ishing products and byproducts that have 
resulted in city, State, National, and inter- 
national affairs. These results have included 
the decisive defeat of the Crump machine in 
Memphis, its replacement with a commis- 
sion government, the election of Estes KE- 
FAUVER as U.S. Senator and the start of his 
career as a candidate for the presidency, 
and through his untiring work at home and 
abroad, the bringing about of that Atlantic 
convention of which Ispoke. Some day his- 
torians will wonder why our generation 
hasn’t had imagination and judgment 
enough yet to give Edward Meeman all the 
Pulitzer Prizes, melted into one. What he 
has done shows most devastatingly what the 
press might have done everywhere—and can 
still do. Instead—well, let me go back to 
those four developments I mentioned, and 
tell you very briefly how the press generally 
handled this story: 

1. The road the Atlantic convention reso- 
lution traveled through Congress was beset 
with conflict after conflict; it offered at least 
half a dozen good news pegs in a year. But 
if the AP, UPI and such papers as the New 
York Times hung a single paragraph on these 
pegs, our search has not revealed it. Con- 
sider a few of the items that were ignored: 
Item one—Secretary Herter reversed the 
Acheson-Dulles policy of 10-years standing 
on this proposal. Item two—the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee voted it out 8 to 7. 
Item three—the Senate passed it after long 
debate by a vote of only 51 to 44, witnessed 
by at least 20 reporters in the Press Gallery 
(I saw them), with every presidential candi- 
date in the Senate voting for it, and Vice 
President Nixon, who didn't need to stick 
his neck out, giving it the public endorse- 
ment that put it through while Senators 
Kennedy and JOHNSON voted yes“, but said 
nothing. Item four—the House committee 
approved it unanimously in an election year 
despite the close Senate vote. Item five—the 
House, after six innocent-looking but 
fatal amendments on the floor, passed it 288 
to 103. And not a word about any of these 
stories in the leading papers of the coun- 
try—except three or four lines in fine print 
in the summaries of bills passed by Con- 
gress in the New York Times and Washing- 
ton Post. 

2. Turn to the Atlantic convention. Our 
press did give this meeting wide news and 
editorial attention, just before it met and 
during the first 2 of its 10 days—particu- 
larly Mr. Herter's keynote speech. But there- 
after, it dropped the discussion—except to 
report such world-shaking news that some 
of the delegates had gone to Berlin and seen 
the wall, or gone to the Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris and laid a wreath on the Unknown 
Soldier’s Tomb. 

When the convention reached its conclu- 
sions and issued its declaration, which I 
have quoted, the UPI and AP sent good 
stories—but our clipping service showed that 
far fewer papers printed anything about the 
unanimous recommendations of those 90 
eminent Atlanticans compared to those who 
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reported the keynote speech of 1 U.S. dele- 
gate. Still fewer among those who had edi- 
torialized on the prospects of the meeting 
expressed any opinion on the results, The 
New York Times, I am glad to say, was this 
time a shining exception: It ran three edi- 
torials in a fortnight on the convention and 
found that “Atlantic union is on the march 
* * * begins to look like a historic inevita- 
bility.” 

But the only paper in the world which cov- 
ered every day of the convention through a 
special correspondent it had sent to Paris 
was the Memphis Press-Scimitar, whose Milt 
Britten did so excellent a job that a num- 
ber of other Scripps-Howard papers also ran 
his dispatches. 

3. Turn now to all those former Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers who have 
come out for Atlantic federal union by join- 
ing the Honorary Council of the Interna- 
tional Movement. When these men make a 
speech, the press reports it. Believe me, it 
is far harder to get such statesmen to com- 
mit themselves continuously to Atlantic 
federation than to say some pious general- 
ities on Atlantic unity in a soon forgotten 
speech. Yet, though a press release was 
given on each statesman who joined the 
IMAU Council, and the significance of his 
action was made clear, the only one to get 
even a paragraph was, to my knowledge, Mr. 
Herter—in the New York Times. 

4, I came to the last of my four illustra- 
tions—Governor Rockefeller’s Harvard lec- 
tures. The New York Times gave them a 
column—but no editorial, as yet. The agen- 
cies sent good stories, and the Washington 
Post, Providence Journal, and San Francisco 
Chronicle ran editorials adequately reflecting 
the importance of the story. But the num- 
ber of important leaders who had not heard 
of the Governor's stand when I spoke to them 
about it and to whom I was the first to 
bring any news of this important develop- 
ment speaks for itself on the press, TV-radio 
coverage of this event. And, it was an event. 
I have waited so long—more than a quarter 
century—to see a presidential aspirant take 
this kind of stand for the federalist prin- 
ciples of the Founding Fathers that I'm now 
expecting to see, at long last, man bite dog 
on the next street corner. 


A conspiracy of silence 

What is the explanation of this record of 
the freest press in earth on this story that 
has in it all the elements of a good news 
story, and more—that has in it even history, 
history in the making? It is not surprising 
that some find a sinister explanation, a con- 
spiracy of silence, and they are not all lay- 
men. So experienced a veteran newspaper- 
man as W. K. Kelsey wrote in the Detroit 
News-Times just before the Atlantic con- 
vention met: “Perhaps the American press 
will break what has appeared to be a con- 
spiracy of silence this affair’s 
genesis and development. * * * It [the con- 
vention] is worth watching—if we are per- 
mitted to watch.” 

I happen to know the reasons for this 
veteran's doubt that the press would permit 
the public to watch this convention; per- 
haps I'll have time to tell them to the stu- 
dents at the school of journalism of Montana 
State University where I speak tomorrow 
morning. All I can say here is that he has 
good cause to be cynical, but still Tm not. 
The layman may think that the press plays 
up the dangers of dictatorship and war, and 
the billions spent on security via an arma- 
ments rat race, so that continuing billions 
will be spent on this empty answer—and part 
of the money will reach the press in adver- 
tising and circulation. I don’t wonder that 
this may seem to be a plausible explanation 
to those who don’t know the newspaper 
game from the inside as I do—but it is not 
the explanation to me and I feel sure it 
wasn't what Mr. Kelsey meant. 
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To me the explanation is nothing so juicy 
or sensational. It is simply that the press 
has fallen into some bad ruts—or rather, 
has gradually dug itself into some dangerous 
rats—in its evaluations of what is news, and 
what is the role of the press in a society of 
free people. What these ruts are—that is 
another speech, and the hour is late. 


THE CONCLUSION 


I do not expect the press soon to give the 
same attention to efforts to win for freedom 
by effective union, without war, that it gives 
to the attempt to win by disguised disunion, 
and spending billions on arms. Nor am I 
such an optimist as to expect the press to be 
good enough—for quite a while—to play up 
the efforts to unite the free as much as it 
does the evidence of disunity in NATO. 

But is it too much to hope that the press 
and TV will cease building up the lunatic 
fringe on the right and left, by giving the 
publicity it does to the most crackpot Birch- 
ite allegations, and to picketing at the White 
House for the most half-baked plans for 
peace and disarmament? Is it too much to 
ask that the press should treat such items 
as less important news than the efforts of 
reasonable men, with highly respectable sup- 
port, to avoid the twin dangers of war and 
of endless tension and win decisively for 
freedom of the press by time-tested plans— 
even though they do not resort to wild de- 
nunciation or sensational methods, but ap- 
peal to sober commonsense. 

Surely it is not too much to hope that the 
news and editorial pages should at least cease 
to play down or ignore major developments 
in this field. Indeed, I would hope for a lit- 
tle more than that. I would hope that news- 
papermen and newscasters and schools of 
journalism would take a fresh look, a hard 
look, at their present criteria for deciding 
what is news, and for evaluating its relative 
importance and general interest, and at the 
responsibility of the press to take an active 
hand in meeting constructively the present 
challenge to its freedom. I would suggest 
that they investigate whether they have not 
gradually sunk into some very deep ruts 
in all these regards—ruts that are not in 
their interest nor in the public interest, and 
that are highly dangerous to continued free- 
dom of the press in the world we live in now. 

I would like to see Montana help lead the 
way to a better sense of news values and 
press responsibilities. I feel sure that noth- 
ing could so please Dean Stone than that 
we, his foster children, should blaze new 
trails when old ones lead to dark and bloody 
ground. 


THE TURNING POINT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of the 
Senate a new book which presents in a 
very lucid and interesting style of writ- 
ing many hitherto unexposed events 
surrounding one of the most gripping 
and important presidential elections in 
the history of this country. The name 
of the book is “The Turning Point: 
Jefferson’s Battle for the Presidency.” 
It was written by Mr. Frank van der 
Linden, the distinguished Washington 
correspondent for the Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner and the Greenville, S.C., News. 
Mr. van der Linden has been a leading 
newsman in Washington for 17 years, 
after finishing Lenoir Rhyne College and 
serving as a news reporter in his home- 
town of Hickory, N.C. Many have been 
impressed with Mr. van der Linden’s 
capabilities as a reporter and news 
analyst. Now, with the publication of 
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“The Turning Point,” many more will be 
impressed with his abilities as a writer, 
historian, and researcher, 

This is Mr. van der Linden’s second 
book, his first being entitled “Dark 
Horse.” This was the story of James K. 
Polk’s election to the Presidency in 1844. 
In addition to his work as a Washington 
correspondent, Mr. van der Linden has 
also written many magazine articles on 
American history and has appeared as a 
panelist on the NBC network program, 
“Meet the Press, on a number of 
occasions. 

For sheer drama and historical signifi- 
cance few events in this country’s history 
can match the presidential election of 
1800 when Thomas Jefferson—after 35 
deadlocked ballots in the House of Rep- 
resentatives—finally wrested victory 
from Aaron Burr, his Vice-Presidential 
running mate. 

Working from original correspondence, 
documents, papers, and firsthand ac- 
counts of participants, Mr. van der Lin- 
den reconstructs the events of the 4 years 
leading up to 1800, and sheds new his- 
torical light on the tense political and 
personal battle that finally resulted in 
Jefferson's victory. 

To provide a colorful counterpoint to 
his main story, Mr. van der Linden has 
drawn on the diaries and correspondence 
of a most remarkable couple—Samuel 
Harrison Smith, who was editor of the 
first newspaper in Washington, D.C., the 
National Intelligencer, and his brilliant 
wife, Margaret Bayard Smith—whose 
confidences add background, warmth, 
and sparkle to The Turning Point.” 

The daughter of a stanch Federalist, 
Margaret defied her family and gave her 
heart to Smith, a radical editor who 
fought for Jefferson. The letters they 
wrote during their 4-year courtship give 
revealing glimpses of the issues, events, 
and political personalities of the day and, 
incidentally, of the emotions of two 
young people in love. 

“The Turning Point” is thus a kaleido- 
scopic view of the United States during 
one of its most momentous periods. It 
includes scenes of Philadelphians fleeing 
the yellow fever epidemics; newspaper 
editors fighting in the streets; Congress- 
men in pitched battle on the House floor; 
young lovers strolling on the banks of 
the Schuylkill and the Raritan; politi- 
cians electioneering on the sidewalks of 
New York. Above all, it paints an un- 
forgettable picture of the raw frontier 
capital on the Potomac, and the men 
who dominated its affairs. 

Mr. van der Linden spent 8 years in 
the research and writing of this remark- 
able and revealing book, and his diligent 
attention to his detailed research work 
has already rewarded Mr. van der Linden 
with a number of favorable book reviews. 

I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in my remarks, Mr. President, 
four of the reviews which “The Turning 
Point” has received since its July 4 pub- 
lication date. They are from the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 4, the 
Greenville News of July 4, the Nashville 
Banner of July 6, and the Washington 
Post of July 8. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, July 4, 
2 


THE TURNING POINT 
(By Maurice Dolbier) 


“The Turning Point,” Jefferson's battle for 
the Presidency, by Frank van der Linden. 
Illustrated, 371 pages, Robert Luce, distrib- 
uted by David McKay. 

This is the story of the making of the 
President, 1800, in an election even more 
breathtakingly narrow and more dramatic in 
all its circumstances than the Kennedy- 
Nixon race described in Theodore White’s 
bestseller. 

In 1796, after two terms in the Presidency, 
George Washington retired from public life— 
“I desire to be buffeted no longer in the 
public prints by a set of infamous scrib- 
lers”—and battle was joined between the two 
factions that had arisen in the new Nation 
during his administration—the Federalists, 
led by Washington’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Alexander Hamilton, and the Republi- 
cans, headed by Washington’s Secretary of 
State, Thomas Jefferson. 


ADAMS BY THREE VOTES 


In the 1796 election, Jefferson and John 
Adams were their parties’ candidates for the 
Presidency, and the vice-presidential candi- 
dates were New York’s Aaron Burr and South 
Carolina’s Thomas Pinckney. But the vot- 
ing was done by electors in the States, who 
voted for individuals, and the result was 
disconcerting to all concerned. The Fed- 
eralist, Adams, won the Presidency by only 
three votes, and complained against Hamil- 
ton's almost successful attempt to undermine 
him in favor of Pinckney. The Republican, 
Jefferson, who had said that “the Vice Presi- 
dency is the only office in the world about 
which I am unable to decide in my own 
mind whether I would rather have it or not,” 
became Vice President. Pinckney and Burr 
felt (and probably had been) betrayed. 

In the next 4 years, passions continued to 
mount. The Republicans were denounced 
as atheistic rabble ready to sell out their 
country to revolutionary France; the Fed- 
eralists were denounced as monarchists and 
Anglophiles, traitors to the principles for 
which the American Revolution had been 
fought. Mobs fought in the streets of Phila- 
delphia; there were even fights, with hickory 
sticks and firetongs, between Members of 
the House of Representatives. 


THE LONG TIE 


In 1800, the electoral results was a 73 to 73 
tie between Jefferson and Burr, and the de- 
cision in electing a President devolved upon 
the House of Representatives—one State, 
one vote. Federalists, who were in a congres- 
sional majority, toyed with the idea of nam- 
ing one of their men as an interim President 
(there were threats that if this happened, 
Republican troops would march upon the 
new Capital of Washington from Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and counter- 
threats from the Federalist militia of New 
England), and with the idea of throwing 
their support to Burr, as the lesser of two 
evils (a course desperately opposed by Hamil- 
ton). 

Thirty-five times the weary Congressmen 
voted; 35 times the battle lines held firm. 
Then, before the 36th ballot was taken, Rep- 
resentative James Bayard, of Delaware, an- 
nounced that he was shifting his vote from 
Burr to Jefferson, and the deadlock was 
ended. 

Washington Correspondent Van der Lin- 
den has written a most tensely exciting ac- 
count of these passionate and decisive politi- 
cal wars of the early Republic, and has also 
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attempted the difficult task of maintaining a 
scrupulous objectivity (though, on the 
whole, he doesn’t trust Burr any more than 
Jefferson and Hamilton did). He has also 
had the good fortune to run across a series 
of love letters in the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress, and his book re- 
counts the tender and happy-ending ro- 
mance of Margaret Bayard, member of a 
stoutly Federalist family, and the young Re- 
publican editor, Samuel Harrison Smith, 
founder of the first newspaper in America to 
appear both morning and evening on the 
same day, the New World, and the first 
newspaper to be published in Washington, 
D. C., the National Intelligencer. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 4, 
1962] 


Book ABOUT JEFFERSON ELECTION Is Our 
Topay 
(By Frank van der Linden) 

WASHINGTON.—Frank van der Linden, 
Washington correspondent for the Green- 
ville News, is the author of “The Turning 
Point,” a book being published today by 
Robert B. Luce, Inc., of Washington, D.C. 

Appearing, appropriately, on the Fourth of 
July, the book tells of the secret intrigues 
which enabled Thomas Jefferson to win the 
Presidency while the Nation neared the verge 
of civil war in the revolution of 1800. 

Irving Stone, author of the No. 1 best- 
seller, “The Agony and the Ecstasy,” wrote 
to Publisher Luce: “Thank you for sending 
me ‘The Turning Point: Jefferson's Battle 
for the Presidency,’ by Frank van der Linden. 

“I think it is an important contribution 
to the study of American history, well re- 
searched and interestingly written. Jeffer- 
son's battle for the Presidency is one of the 
most exciting stories in our national back- 
ground.“ 

LOVE AFFAIR CITED 


“The book will have additional interest 
for the general reader because of the love 
affair between Samuel Harrison Smith and 
Margaret Bayard, and the part their Na- 
tional Intelligencer played in the Jefferson 
election * * * I want to use the book in 
my own research in the novel about Abigail 
and John Adams.” 

L. H. Butterfield, editor in chief of the 
“Adams Papers,” and nationally famous au- 
thority on the Jefferson era, wrote this about 
“The Turning Point.” 

“Mr. van der Linden has produced from 
his rich sources a rattling good narrative. 
He has mingled the story of national politics 
at the end of the 18th century with the 
human story of Samuel Harrison and Mar- 
garet Bayard Smith in a highly ingenious, 
instructive and entertaining way.” 

Publisher Luce says “The Turning Point” 
is historically important because it publishes, 
for the first time, the love letters of the 
Smiths in the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress, and these “provide a 
colorful counterpoint to the main story“ of 
Jefferson’s election. 

“The daughter of a stanch Federalist, 
Margaret defied her family and gave her 
heart to Smith, a radical editor who fought 
for Jefferson.” In a further twist of plot 
which seems stranger than fiction, the de- 
ciding ballot in the election, which was set- 
tled in the House of Representatives, was 
cast by Margaret’s cousin, Delaware Con- 
gressman James A. Bayard. 

Besides being written by the veteran cor- 
respondent of the Greenville News, the book 
has a special interest to South Carolina be- 
cause the State played a pivotal role in Jef- 
ferson’s election. His Federalist foes were 
President John Adams and Gen. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney of Charleston, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA HAD PART 


Pinckney was ostensibly running for Vice 
President, but many Federalists hoped he 
would become President by carrying his 
home State, so great was his popularity there. 

South Carolina was the last State to vote. 
The legislature, meeting at Columbia in De- 
cember, was closely divided. After an in- 
tense struggle, it gave all eight Palmetto 
electoral votes to Jefferson and his 
mate, Aaron Burr. That enabled Jefferson 
to defeat Adams, 73-65. 

However, Jefferson and Burr tied 73-73 in 
electoral votes and the House of Representa- 
tives must break the tie. The Federalists 
controlling the House conspired to make 
Burr President, just for spite. 

The battle raged on the 35 deadlocked 
ballots until Jefferson finally triumphed. 
The book relates the charges of 
deals and trades for votes and it has, in this 
respect, a most modern ring. So does this 
acid description of Jefferson, in the words 
of Federalist Congressman Robert Goodloe 
Harper of South Carolina. 


JEFFERSON DISLIKED 


“I take him to be of a weak, wavering and 
indecisive character, always pursuing vision- 
ary theories. * * * Like most literary men, 
greatly Mable to flattery, and so devoted to 
popular applause that he cannot be relied on 
for the performance of any duty which might 
require him to risk it by a manly, decisive 
conduct in difficult situations. 

“I might think him fit to be a professor 
in a college, president of a philosophical 
society, or even Secretary of State; but cer- 
tainly not the First Magistrate of a great 
Nation.” 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
July 6, 1962] 
LIVELY Story OF JEFFERSON-Burr CRISIS 
(Reviewed by James H. Scott) 

“The Turning Point,” by Frank van der 
Linden, 371 pages, Washington, D.C. 

Every American who has been exposed to 
even a smattering of history knows that 
Thomas Jeferson was the principal author 
of the Declaration of Independence, ulti- 
mately President of the United States, and is 
looked upon by the Democratic Party of 
today as the patron saint of their political 
organization. 

And the name of Aaron Burr strikes a 
familiar chord as well. Was he not the man 
who shot the Federalist, Alexander Hamilton, 
to death in a duel? True, but he was more 
than that. But for fate, a great deal of po- 
litical maneuvering and finally the good 
sense of patriots, he, and not Jefferson, would 
have become the third President. 

This is the story woven by Mr. van der 
Linden, whose name is a familiar one to 
readers of the Nashville Banner which he 
serves as chief of its Washington bureau, 

Written in narrative form, the author has 
intertwined the history of that momentous 
presidential election with the story of an 
enterprising journalist and his wife. Through 
painstaking research he has relied upon the 
diaries and corr mce of Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, editor of the National Intel- 
ligencer, and those of his wife, Margaret 
Bayard Smith. This on-the-spot coverage 
adds zest and readability, making the history 
of the moment come alive. 

Few of those of us who might be called 
casual readers of history fully appreciate the 
precipice on which this embryonic Nation 
teetered in 1801 when it devolved upon the 
House of Representatives to break the elec- 
toral vote tie between Jefferson and Burr. 

At the outset, Burr was but an announced 
candidate for the Vice Presidency; he too, was 
a Republican—to the surprise of some, this 
being the same banner carried by Jefferson. 
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The Federalist candidate, President John 
Adams, had run third in the knotted race. 
Thus, the Federalists, realizing their power 
was on the wane, muddied the already tur- 
bulent political waters. 

In those days, the second man on the 
ticket became the Vice President. But in 
this instance, Burr, instead of stepping aside 
for Jefferson, the people's choice, became 
consumed with a gnawing ambition. He 
wanted the Presidency. 

On a cold and snowy day the House began 
its deliberations. Vote after vote was taken 
but neither man could gain a majority of 
States. The ballots were tallied and tallied 
and it wasn't until the 36th vote that Jeffer- 
son mustered the necessary majority. It was 
a Federalist—who had put nation above 
party—that broke the snarl. 

What would have happened if the dead- 
lock had remained up to Inauguration Day? 
A nation, leaderless, may have cast aside the 
Constitution and civil war may have ensued. 
From this crisis, many of the faults of our 
election system were corrected. The young 
nation might not survive another one. 

In his foreword, Mr. van der Linden states: 
“Jefferson's victory marked the turning point 
in Amerta’s early political history, ending the 
Federalist Era of artistocratic rule and open- 
ing the way to the age of modern democ- 
racy.” Thus this crisis served the best 
interest of the people for ages to come. 

Those of us personally acquainted with 
Mr. van der Linden’s energetic work in behalf 
of this newspaper as its Washington corre- 
spondent can readily appreciate the dedica- 
tion and zeal which he put into this impor- 
tant book. 

“The Turning Point“ belongs on the shelf 
of every person with historic curiosity. Too, 
it is one that will fascinate those with an 
interest in politics, for this is a story of early 
day political infighting for the highest of 
stakes—the Presidency of the United States 
of America. 


[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1962] 
Por rrics VEs WITH ROMANCE 
(Reviewed by J. R. Wiggins) 

“The Turning Point,” Jefferson’s battle for 
the Presidency, by Frank van der Linden. 

Frank van der Linden has written an in- 
teresting book about two subjects. One is 
the romance between Samuel Harrison 
Smith and Margaret Bayard. The other is 
the story of the presidential election cam- 
paign of 1800, the tie vote between Jefferson 
and Burr, and the struggle in the House of 
Representatives to choose the President. 

Both stories are well worth the telling 
and each of them might have occupied an 
entire volume. 

The romance of the first editor of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer and Margaret Bayard is 
a tale filled with interesting insights into 
the problems of the 19th-century editor and 
the difficulties of life in Washington. In- 
teresting as the story of this romance is 
and as well told as it is, van der Linden 
leaves his audience wishing to know more 
about the young couple and their interesting 
personalities. 

The description of the Jefferson-Burr crisis 
in the House sheds some new insight on the 
finagling and politicking of a very remarka- 
ble American political crisis. If it was Van 
der Linden’s purpose to explain complete- 
ly the mystery of the contest in the House, 
however, one cannot believe that he quite 
achieves complete success. 

The story of that crisis alone would oc- 
cupy several volumes, and perhaps it would 
be beyond the ingenuity and research of any 
historian now living really to put together all 
the pieces. The book does not fully estab- 
lish any new proof of the participation of 
Jefferson in any of the commitments made 
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to secure the votes of the nine States needed 
to complete his election. 

While the author's point of view is that 
of a critic and derogator of Burr, it must be 
acknowledged that as far as actual evidence 
of Burr’s intervention during the struggle in 
the House is concerned, the story hardly does 
him any credit. 

It does, however, make evident again that 
Aaron Burr could have ended the whole cri- 
sis in a moment by a simple declaration of 
his un ess to accept election even if 
it were tendered to him. Van der Linden 
makes it very clear that despite several in- 
vitations to do this, Burr carefully declined 
to take himself out of the race. 

At the same time, while the struggle was 
on in the House, Burr expressly and repeat- 
edly declined to make any commitment to 
the Federalists that might have won him the 
States that he needed. This may reflect 
more credit upon his ingenuity than his in- 
tegrity, because, as Van der Linden says, he 
could not have picked up Federalist support 
without waiving Republican support. 

It is a good thing to have this story retold 
at this juncture, for it pictures America in a 
kind of a formative crisis through which 
many young countries today are passing. To 
read the story of the chaos and confusion 
and uncertainty of this American interlude 
is calculated to make Americans somewhat 
more patient with the misfortunes and mis- 
chances of embryo states that are now expe- 
riencing the same stage of growth. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If there is no 
further morning business, morning busi- 
ness is closed; and, without objection, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11737) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research, 
development, and operation; construc- 
tion of facilities, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Presiding 
Officer state for the benefit of Senators 
what is the status of the amendments of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, relative to 
allocated time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair that the 
amendments have not yet been offered. 
When the amendments are offered and 
are pending, there will be 30 minutes on 
each amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the action of the Senate yesterday, 
whereby amendments were adopted to 
the bill, be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Wisconsin prepared 
to offer his amendments at this time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin may offer his amend- 
ments. The Parliamentarian informs 
the Chair there will be 30 minutes of 
debate on each amendment, 15 minutes 
on each side. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments 7-10-62—D, and 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendments may be dispensed 
with and that they may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 18, line 3, immediately after the 
section number “Sec. 6.”, insert the subsec- 
tion designation “(a)”. 

On page 19, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

(b) Section 203 of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act of 1958, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 2473), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„e) To the maximum practicable ex- 
tent, purchases of and contracts for prop- 
erty or services shall be made by the Admin- 
istration by formal advertising. No such 
purchase or contract, or any category thereof, 
may be entered into by negotiation unless 
the Administrator has determined that the 
use of advertisement for bids for such pur- 
chase or contract, or category thereof, would 
impair the accomplishment of the purposes 
of this Act. Each such determination shall 
(1) be made in writing, (2) contain a full 
and complete statement of the facts and 
circumstances relied upon by the Administra- 
tor in making that determination, (3) re- 
main on file in the Administration for not 
less than a period of three years, and (4) 
at all times during that period be available 
for inspection by any officer or employee of 
the General Accounting Office designated by 
the Comptroller General to inquire into com- 
pliance by the Administration with the re- 
quirements of this subsection.’ ” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time neces- 
sary for the call of the roll not he 
charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Bunbrek in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I called up and which is now pending 
would provide an additional requirement 
that NASA insist upon competitive bid- 
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ding in procurement unless it can show 
that such competitive bidding would be 
impractical or unless it can show that 
it would frustrate the purposes of the 
act. In that case the Administrator 
must make such a determination in 
writing. It must be a full and complete 
statement of the facts and circum- 
stances. The statement must remain 
on file for 3 years. It is to be at all 
times available for inspection by the 
GAO and the Comptroller General. 

The reason I have prepared the 
amendments is that the record of NASA 
on competitive bidding has not been 
good. It has not been nearly as good 
as the record of most other agencies. 
The competitive advertised bidding pro- 
curement by NASA has constituted 9 
percent of its direct contract awards, 
with negotiated competitive bidding 
making up 56 percent, and 35 percent 
going to negotiated contractors without 
competition. 

The proposed authorization represents 
by far the biggest increase in authorized 
spending that the Congress will have be- 
fore it from any agency this year on a 
percentage basis. It represents an in- 
crease from $1.7 to $3.7 billion. It seems 
to me that we have an obligation to the 
American taxpayer to see that the money 
is spent as economically as possible. 
All Members of Congress know, and all 
thoughtful people who have studied the 
subject recognize, that by far the most 
economical, fairest, and most efficient 
method of any procurement is by adver- 
tised competitive bidding. Under that 
system we know it is necessary for the 
contractor who supplies a service to the 
Government to do so at lower prices and 
on the basis of competition with other 
contractors. 

I also feel very strongly that what has 
been written in articles appearing in 
such magazines as Fortune, Business 
Week, and others which I asked to have 
printed in considerable volume in the 
Recorp yesterday, is true. 

The impact of the increased authori- 
zation, especially in coming years, will 
be adverse to small business. We know 
that space contracts will be bigger and 
fewer. There is no question that small 
business will have a much more difficult 
time in obtaining procurement contracts 
under those circumstances. 

The record is replete with the statis- 
tics showing that small business receives 
a very small proportion of contracts 
based upon negotiated bidding. For ex- 
ample, in defense activities small busi- 
ness receives about 10 percent of nego- 
tiated contracts, but it receives a large 
proportion of the contracts based upon 
advertised competitive bidding. In de- 
fense procurement small business re- 
ceives nearly 50 percent of the contracts 
based upon advertised competitive bid- 
ding. My proposal is in the interest of 
small business at a time when we are 
authorizing a huge increase in funds for 
an agency which will have a greatly 
magnified consequence on American 
business. It will have an impact on our 
economy similar to that of the automo- 
bile and the television industries when 
they first began to grow and develop. 
It is most important that we should 
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provide this proposed competitive bid- 
ding safeguard for small business. 

There is no question that when such 
an agency as NASA expands—with such 
devastating rapidity—there is sure to be 
an increase in Government influence and 
interference with the economy. There 
is no question that in instances in which 
the agency places its procurement on a 
negotiated basis, particularly with a sole 
source, it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to step in and regulate the com- 
pany, to watch it with extreme care, and 
audit it at every step of the way to 
prevent cost padding and waste. There 
must be all kinds of redtape under Gov- 
ernment control, but in the case of ad- 
vertised competitive bidding, free en- 
terprise can function with a minimum 
of Government regulation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator com- 
pare for me briefly the status in which 
NASA would be with respect to competi- 
tive bidding if the Senator’s amendment 
were to be agreed to, and the present 
status of competitive bidding-in that 
agency? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. I was com- 
ing to that question. I can deal with it 
now. At the present time it is necessary 
for the National Aeronautical and Space 
Agency to comply with the Armed Forces 
Procurement Act, the same as the De- 
fense Department and other agencies 
must do. 

In order for any of these agencies to 
procure on some other basis than com- 
petitive bidding, it is necessary for them 
to meet one of the 17 exceptions. These 
exceptions are frequently broad, espe- 
cially in one case. Exception 11 of the 
Procurement Act is so broad that 59 per- 
cent of the exceptions made by NASA 
have fallen into that one category. I 
will read it into the RECORD. 

Exception 11 provides exemption from 
competitive bidding whenever “the pur- 
chase or contract is for property or serv- 
ices that he—the Administrator of 
NASA—determines to be for experimen- 
tal, developmental or research work, or 
for making or furnishing property for 
experiment, test, development or re- 
search.” 

Obviously a great deal of what NASA— 
this primary research agency—does—in 
fact, most of what NASA does—can fall 
into that category. In fact 59 percent of 
the exceptions made by NASA in its pro- 
curement have fallen into that particular 
category. 

My amendment would provide that in 
addition to meeting the exception, it 
would be necessary for the Administra- 
tor to find that it is impractical to rely 
on competitive bidding—he must specifi- 
cally find that it is impractical. In the 
case of such procurement, the Adminis- 
trator would also have to make that find- 
ing in writing and make it available to 
the GAO. 

Mr, CLARK. How would that tie in 
with the present requirement of competi- 
tive bidding in the Department of De- 
fense? Would the standard proposed by 
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the Senator from Wisconsin be a stricter 
standard? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would be a 
stricter standard than that in the De- 
partment of Defense. I think a stricter 
standard would be justified, first, because 
the agency is expanding very rapidly 
and, second, because the NASA agency 
is not a defense agency, and the same 
kind of requirements we have to meet 
situations of great urgency in the De- 
partment of Defense of our Nation do 
not apply, in my judgment, to space, al- 
though space is very important. 

We want to move ahead as rapidly as 
we can, But it seems to me that when 
we are spending enormous and vastly 
increasing sums of money which are not 
for defense, we should require at least 
the minimum attention to competitive 
bidding, particularly in view of the fact 
that NASA has the poor record in com- 
petitive bidding to which I referred. 

Mr. CLARK. My next question has to 
do with the impact of the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin on in- 
stitutions of higher learning. I am 
desirous of seeing to it that the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania begins to get 
some of the contracts for research and 
development in the space field which it 
does not now have. The institutions of 
higher learning in Pennsylvania are quite 
capable of carrying out the kind of work 
that has been concentrated in a few 
States heretofore. Would the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
have any adverse effect on the efforts of 
Governor Lawrence, myself, and many 
others, to persuade NASA to put some of 
its research and development fieldwork 
in some of the universities of my Com- 
monwealth? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Frankly, it was the 
intention of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin—and I think that is the way the 
amendment would be construed—to as- 
sure that there would not be competition 
between universities for NASA work. 
The exception in the law now provided is 
that the purchase or contract for any 
university, college, or other educational 
institution is exempted. 

I feel that the Administrator would 
have every right to say that such com- 
petitive bidding would frustrate the in- 
tent of the act if he should try to set 
up a competitive system between uni- 
versities. It would not work. It would 
not be practical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 2 minutes. 

Such a system would not work, It 
would not be practical. I would be op- 
posed to it. It is my construction of the 
amendment that it would be perfectly 
possible, every time such a procurement 
was made for the Administrator merely 
to say—and I speak in respect to a uni- 
versity or an educational institution and 
not to a corporation or a company oper- 
ating for profit—that under such circum- 
stances competitive bidding would not 
be applicable or appropriate and would 
frustrate the purposes of the act. 

In conclusion, the amendments recog- 
nize that it is necessary for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency to make 
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a great deal of its procurement in big 
systems. With research and develop- 
ment and technology advancing at a 
terrific rate of rapidity, and only a few 
well qualified companies available, it is 
difficult for the Administration to have 
a very good record of advertised competi- 
tive bidding. I would not expect them to 
show a percentage of 80 percent or even 
40 percent of advertised competitive bid- 
ding. But certainly 9 percent is an ex- 
traordinarily low rate. It is not ade- 
quate. It seems to me that we can insist 
on this requirement, which at least would 
make it necessary for the Administrator 
to find that it is impracticable to have 
competitive bidding before he resorts to 
negotiations. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I yield. 

Mr. HART. In the judgment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, would his pro- 
posal ease or make more difficult the 
effort to broaden the sources of space 
supplies? 

Specifically, I have in mind, as the 
Senator has indicated, that there are 
relatively few sources from which the 
agency can procure. That may be re- 
grettable. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
The amendment would open it up. A 
number of people in Wisconsin have 
come to me who have told me that they 
wanted to have a chance to do research 
in space. They wanted to do that very 
much, However, they felt that they were 
too small and did not have an oppor- 
tunity to bid to the extent which would 
permit them to grow and thus provide an 
additional source of procurement. 

Mr. HART. Is it the Senator’s judg- 
ment that such sources could submit 
lower bids than the skilled people who 
now submit the bids? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Under some cir- 
cumstances, they could. I shall shortly 
call up my second amendment, which 
relates to a study of scientific manpower. 

Our real shortage, after all, is in the 
scientific manpower field. 

Mr. HART. I apologize. I did not 
know that two amendments were being 
considered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One amendment is 
now pending, but I shall call up my sec- 
ond amendment, which provides for a 
study of scientific manpower. 

Mr. President, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The Senator from Wisconsin does not 
seem to be aware of the fact that NASA 
is operating under the Armed Services 
Procurement Act in the same manner 
and under the same specifications under 
which the Defense Department is 
operating. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. KERR. I did not ask the Senator 
to yield on his time. He will have some 
time of his own. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. NASA has the same re- 
quirements with reference to procure- 
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ment, advertising, purchasing, and cer- 
tification by the Administrator, that the 
Defense Department has. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has 
stated that he wants it arranged in such 
a way that small business can get a share 
of the advertised items. The fact is that 
a much bigger percentage of advertised 
offerings are accepted by NASA than by 
the Defense Department. In the closing 
half of the last calendar year, 66 percent 
of all of NASA’s contracts and transac- 
tions, including not only those adver- 
tised, but also those competitively nego- 
tiated, were with small business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania was 
interested in the university part of it. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin provides: 

(c) To the maximum practicable extent, 
purchases of and contracts for property or 
service shall be made by the Administration 
by formal advertising. No such purchase or 
contract, or any category thereof, may be 
entered into by negotiation unless the Ad- 
ministrator has determined that the use of 
advertisement for bids for such purchase or 
contract, or category thereof, would impair 
the accomplishment of the purposes of this 
act. 


The fact is that in the past year 56,000 
contractual transactions, all told, were 
had with NASA, including those with 
educational institutions, The effect of 
the Senator’s amendment would be that 
it would be necessary for the Adminis- 
trator to provide certification for each 
one of these 56,000 transactions. 

He would not have time, in the 365 
days of the year, to do that, even if that 
were all that he had to do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my complete statement, includ- 
ing a summary by the then Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Perkins Mc- 
Guire, in answer to the Senator’s re- 
marks be placed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KERR 

NASA has the identical statutory author- 
ity for contracting as the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are provided under the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947, chapter 
137, title 10, United States Code. Section 
301(b) of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act specifically places NASA under 
the same law. The Congress determined to 
provide for NASA’s procurement affairs in 
this way because NASA and the various agen- 
cies of the Department of Defense deal to a 
considerable extent with the same industries 
and face similar contracting problems. It is 
NASA policy to prescribe procurement regu- 
lations which, to the maximum practicable 
extent, are consistent with policies and pro- 
cedures adopted by the Department of 
Defense. This avoids conflicting procure- 
ment regulations and, therefore, simplifies 
and minimizes the difficulties which industry 
faces in dealing with the Government and 
with NASA in particular. 

Two requirements already in the present 
statute and in NASA regulations bear upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. First, formal advertising must 
be used whenever possible. Second, even if 
a contract has to be negotiated, rather than 
formally advertised, competition must nev- 
ertheless be obtained from several compe- 
tent sources whenever this is possible. In 
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my judgment, NASA has followed these 
rules consistently and conscientiously. 

When the peak per statute became law 
in 1948, the had carefully studied 
the question of whether all contracts could 
be made by formal advertising. It finally 
came to the realistic conclusion that there 
were certain types of situations—17 cate- 
gories, in fact, specified in the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act—where the public in- 
terest makes it proper and desirable that 
contracts be made by negotiation rather than 
advertising.’ Two of these 17 categories au- 
thorize waivers of formal advertising for 
competitive bids where the procurement in- 
volves research and development items, or 
contracts with educational institutions. 
These two alone represent a very large per- 
centage of NASA total purchases by negotia- 
tion; in fact, 84 percent of the total negoti- 
ated dollar volume for the last half of 
calendar 1962 are in these two categories. 
Moreover, in all procurements for research 
and development of over $100,000 the Ad- 
ministrator now does make a personal deter- 
mination when formal advertising is not 
possible. No personal determination by the 
head of the agency is required by the law 
for contracts with educational institutions, 
since formal competition is response to ad- 
vertising is not a practicable method for the 
Government to follow in utilizing the unique 
capabilities of a given institution of learn- 
ing. 

I recognize, as did the Senator from Wis- 
consin in his remarks yesterday, that only 
9 percent of NASA's current procurement by 
dollar volume is awarded through formal 
advertising. 

It is difficult to make a comparison of this 
figure with the DOD experience. The NASA 
procurement is substantially all 
concerned with R. & D. functions, while the 
DOD, in addition to research and develop- 
ment effort, has a substantial volume of pro- 
curement of standardized military hardware, 
housekeeping items, as well as other con- 
sumer goods available in the commercial 
market. Many of these standard items Iend 
themselves to formal advertising under de- 
tailed specifications. This element in the 
DOD purchases is, therefore, absent in large 
degree from NASA procurement. Neverthe- 
less, it is significant that DOD from July 
1961 to April 1962 awarded approximately 
$22 billion, of which 12.7 percent was by 
formal advertising; 26.6 percent by competi- 
tive negotiations, and 60.7 percent by non- 
competitive negotiation. The most recent 
NASA record for a 6-month period ending 
December 1961 was 9 percent, 42 percent, and 
49 percent, respectively. 

The Senator from Wisconsin yesterday 
used some DOD procurement figures which 
indicated small business gets a much larger 
share of advertised procurement than it does 
of negotiated contracts. I believe he quoted 
as much as 50 percent of the advertised of- 
ferings went to small business. Again, I 
cannot be certain that the NASA figures are 
on the same comparable base, but small busi- 
ness in the closing half of the last calendar 
year was awarded 66 percent of all NASA’s 
contractual transactions including not only 
those advertised, but also those competi- 
tively negotiated. As a matter of fact, 20 
of NASA's 100 biggest contracts are held by 
small business concerns. 

The NASA figures I have cited are based 
upon the proportion of transactions going to 
small business, not the dollar volume, which 
is much less. The proposed amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin evidently as- 
sumes that an enforced increase in formal 
advertising will automatically produce for 
small business a larger percentage of the 
procurement dollars. 

This view again does not take into full 
account the nature of things which must be 
purchased to meet the Government's needs. 
The fact is that the large dollar contracts 
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for complex items, such as new aircraft, mis- 
siles, engines, and spacecraft, are beyond the 
resources of small business concerns to 
handle even if all such procurements could 
be formally advertised. In the R. & D. field 
especially it is this category of contracts in 
the civilian space field as well as the R. & D. 
fields of defense procurement which obligate 
the large majority of R. & D. dollars and 
which can only be handled by negotiation. 

Now what will be the result if the Admin- 
istrator of NASA were required, as the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin proposes, to review a 
detailed justification and sign a determina- 
tion to waive advertising each time a pur- 
chase is negotiated, regardless of its type or 
its amount? During the first 6 months of 
the past fiscal year, NASA had 56,000 con- 
tractual transactions all told. The great 
majority of these were for small items such 
as supplies and equipment for the field 
laboratories, and, as I stated earlier, the great 
bulk of these—some two-thirds of all trans- 
actions—go to small business now. If Mr. 
Webb were required to make a personal 
determination in such procurements, he 
would not have time to do much else in 
managing the overall space program. 

If the agency staff, instead of using the 
legal exceptions for items under $2,500, were 
required by statute to advertise formally or 
to write a specific justification for waiver 
each time for execution by the Administra- 
tor, then the cost of the paperwork would, 
in many instances, exceed the cost of the 
purchased items, to say nothing of the cost in 
time and manpower frustrated by this 
built-in procedural delay. The consequences 
for the success of the space program are 
obvious. 

Finally, let us look at the close interrela- 
tionship between NASA and DOD contract- 
ing. NASA now obtains almost one-fourth 
of its total work through orders placed in 
the other Government agencies, and, in fact, 
23 percent of its total dollar volume was 
actually placed on contract through awards 
made by the Department of Defense. This 
arrangement is a very convenient and 
economical way for NASA to purchase certain 
items already in development by DOD in 
that it avoids the costs of separate contracts, 
separate tooling, and duplicate contract 
services. It would be a serious disruption if 
the intent of the Senator’s amendment were 
to inhibit. this flexibility in having the DOD 
handle these items for NASA, since the basic 
procurement authority of the two agencies is 
now identical. 

This uncertainty is one of many which 
point up the question raised in my mind by 
the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. I am confident there is not a serious 
problem involving the competitive aspects of 
NASA procurement act and, in fact, feel 
that this new space program has thus far 
been handled in a way which has produced 
an amazing amount of the most spirited 
competition throughout industry. How- 
ever, if there be even a potential problem, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin implies, then 
this problem springs from the same elements 
which characterize the defense procurement 
programs. The Congress adopted a special 
procurement law to meet the exigencies of 
such procurement situations, and this law 
has been in effect for 14 years. The regula- 
tions stemming from this statute have been 
progressively refined and improved to keep 
abreast of the problems which, experience 
has revealed, need attention. 

Now that questions are being raised about 
the merits of competitive negotiation of 
R. & D. contracts as an alternative to formal 

„I thought it might be well to 
review the history of procurement by our 
Government. Perhaps in this way we might 
familiarize ourselves with some of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of various pro- 
cedures and be in a better position to judge 
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the desirability of current procurement 
practices, 

The task of making such a historical re- 
view is quite formidable but I find that such 
an effort has been attempted and was con- 
cisely presented to the Procurement Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Services 
łn 1960 by the then Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply Logistics) Perkins McGuire, 
which follows this statement. 

What this proposed amendment would 
attempt to do is to change this procurement 
law for NASA, but not for the military de- 
partments. It would seek this without con- 
gressional hearings and without thoughtful 
consideration of what effect this exception 
would have on NASA's effectiveness with 
DOD and with industry. The change would 
be confusing to contractors as well as NASA. 
It will increase the cost to the Government 
in the complicated procurement process and 
delay this vital space program at the very 
time a national goal has been established to 
speed up this promising technological effort. 

If the present procurement law is not 
achieving the results of obtaining competi- 
tion and increasing the amount of formal 
advertising as much as some may feel can be 
done, then amendments to the basic pro- 
curement law should be proposed. These 
should affect all the agencies and depart- 
ments which operate under its criteria, hear- 
ings on it should be held, and thoughtful 
consideration given to the results. 

I conclude that this authorization act for 
the civilian space program is not the vehicle 
to cause a change in a basic procedural 
statute which safeguards such a large por- 
tion of the Government's total procurements. 
I urge that this body disapprove the amend- 
ment. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PROCUREMENT 
METHODS 


In this second presentation, we will dis- 
cuss the history and development of our two 
methods of procurement, formal advertising 
and negotiation. As is well known, our pres- 
ent law, chapter 137 of title 10, United States 
Code, which amended and codified the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, re- 
quires DOD contracts for property or services 
to be formally advertised, except under 17 
specific situations where negotiation may be 
used. It may not be so well known, how- 
ever, that for over 150 years the Congress, in 
times of peace and of war, has concerned 
itself with the problems of military procure- 
ment, including the uses of formal adver- 
tising and negotiation. Many laws have been 
enacted over this span of years. In fact, 
even a brief reference to these laws should 
impress one with the understanding and 
awareness of the Congress to the problems of 
military procurement and with the dispatch 
and foresight with which it has responded 
to them. 

We wish to discuss first, in somewhat sum- 
mary form, a general introduction to the 
historical development of our present law, 
and secondly, in the light of that back- 
ground, the specific history and development 
of each of the 17 exceptions, We feel it will 
shed much light upon the whys and where- 
fores of our present law, policies and pro- 
cedures concerning these two methods of 
procurement. 

INTRODUCTION 


Military procurement began, of course, 
even before the founding of our Nation. 
The problem of equipping and supplying the 
forces of George Washington must have been 
as complex in those days as the problems of 
the missile and space age are today. Our 
Nation was still an infant when familiar 
questions arose—Who should control military 
purchasing?—How should it be accom- 
plished? 

In 1792, Congress provided that War De- 
partment supplies would be purchased by the 
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Treasury Department. Just 6 years later in 
1798, however, the War Department and the 
newly created Navy Department were au- 
thorized to procure all the supplies and 
services needed for the military and naval 
services, 

In 1809, the first Federal statute requir- 
ing advertising for bids appeared. In per- 
tinent part it read: 

“All purchases and contracts for supplies 
or services which are or may, according to 
law, be made by or under the direction of 
either the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the 
Navy, shall be made either by open purchase, 
or by previously advertising for proposals re- 
specting the same.” 

Although a literal reading of this early 
statute would indicate contracting officers 
had a choice between two equally available 
methods of procurement—open purchases 
or advertising for proposals, the Attorney 
General interpreted it to require advertising 
except where public exigencies necessitated 
immediate contract performance. In the 
latter case, procurement of urgently required 
items could be made in the open market in 
the manner of ordinary commercial transac- 
tions. 

Subsequent statutes developed specific 
ground rules for advertising. In 1842, a law 
dealing with stationery supplies and print- 
ing required: 

(1) Advertising for bids once a week for 
at least 4 weeks in a newspaper published 
where the work was to be performed; 

(ii) Description of the required supplies 
or services in the advertisement; 

(ili) Sealed bids opened under the direc- 
tion of the procurement officer in the pres- 
ence of at least two persons; and 

(iv) Award to the low bidder, provided he 
could furnish security for the Government 
in case of default. 

In 1843, a statute added another require- 
ment—the preparation of an abstract of 
bids. In 1852, contracts were required to be 
advertised at least 60 days before award and 
the presence of bidders at the bid opening 
was authorized. These requirements are 
quite similar to those now set forth in sec- 
tion 2305 of chapter 137. 

In 1860, a landmark statute was passed. 
It was later incorporated in section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes and, in pertinent part, 
provided: 

“All purchases and contracts for supplies 
or services, in any of the departments of the 
Government, except for personal services, 
shall be made by advertising a sufficient 
time previously for proposals respecting the 
same, when the public exigencies do not re- 
quire the immediate delivery of the articles, 
or performance of the service. When im- 
mediate delivery or performance is required 
by the public exigency, the article or serv- 
ice required may be procured by open pur- 
chase or contract, at the places and in the 
manner in which such articles are usually 
bought and sold, or such services engaged, 
between individuals.” 

The particular significance of this statu- 
tory provision was the requirement of ad- 
vertising with only two exceptions—con- 
tracts for personal services and contracts 
where public exigencies necessitated imme- 
diate performance. This statute, with cer- 
tain exceptions which will be referred to 
later, continued to regulate the placement of 
military contracts until World War II. 

Additionally, one further and important 
exception to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes must be mentioned. Not only the 
courts, but also the Attorney General and 
the Comptroller General consistently ruled 
that advertising was not required under that 
statute in circumstances which made com- 
petition impracticable, such as the existence 
of only one source. From these early days 
on, then, in cases where only one source was 
available, neither the War nor Navy Depart- 
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ment utilized the procedures of formal ad- 
vertising to effect such procurements. 

Less than 2 weeks after Pearl Harbor, the 
Congress enacted title II of the First War 
Powers Act of 1941. This authorized the 
President to empower agencies connected 
with the war effort to enter into contracts 
without regard to existing provisions of law, 
wherever such action was deemed to facili- 
tate prosecution of the war. On December 
27, 1941, Executive Order 9001 implemented 
the act and authorized the War and Navy 
Departments to make contracts without 
compliance with statutory requirements for 
formal advertising. Again, on March 3, 1942, 
another positive step was taken. The Chair- 
man of the War Production Board prohibited 
all contracting by the formal advertising 
method unless specially authorized. For the 
duration of the war, the great bulk of mili- 
tary procurement was negotiated under the 
authority of title II of the First War Powers 
Act. 

At the close of World War II a study was 
initiated for the purpose of developing peace- 
time procurement methods. The proposed 
bill which evolved from that study was 
transmitted to the Congress by the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy who stated that its 
primary purpose was to permit the War and 
Navy Departments to award contracts by 
negotiation when the national defense or 
sound business judgment dictated the use 
of negotiation rather than the more rigid 
formal advertising procedures. The Senate 
Committee on Armed Services in comment- 
ing on the purpose of the bill in its report 
stated: 

“This bill, as amended, provides for a 
return to normal purchasing procedures 
through the advertising-bid method on the 
part of the armed services, namely, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and the 
U.S. Coast Guard. It capitalizes on the 
lessons learned during wartime purchasing 
and provides authority, in certain specific 
and limited categories, for the negotiation 
of contracts without advertising. It re- 
states the rules governing advertising and 
making awards as well as fixing the types 
of contract that can be made.” 

This bill was eventually enacted as the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. 
While it was codified in 1956, with minor 
amendments in chapter 137 of title 10, 
United States Code, this basic law has gov- 
erned defense procurement for 12 years. The 
flexibility which its drafters and the Con- 
gress built into it has enabled DOD to 
operate under it in times of peace, the 
Korean hostilities, and the present cold war. 
It was and still is a good law. While this 
characterization is directed toward its pro- 
visions for formal advertising and negotia- 
tion, the same comment could be made of 
its other provisions. We sincerely believe 
this basic law is equal to the tremendous 
task we face today and visualize in the 
foreseeable future. This is not to say that 
some helpful amendments might not ap- 
propriately be made. 


Mr. KERR. The fact is, if the Sen- 
ator wants to change the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act, under which 
NASA operates, with all the specifica- 
tions now applicable to the Defense De- 
partment, he should move to amend the 
Armed Forces Procurement Act, which 
is constantly under review by the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate. The 
Department of Defense spends between 
$45 billion and $50 billion a year; where- 
as NASA has thus far spent a little less 
than $214 billion a year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand 
the able Senator from Oklahoma, what 
he was saying is that NASA, from the 
standpoint of small business, operates 
under the same legislation under which 
the Department of Defense is operating. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I ask the Senator 
whether it is not a fact that in this as- 
tronautie and space work there is at least 
as much necessity for negotiated bid- 
ding, because the art is so new. In gen- 
eral, and at the risk of oversimplica- 
tion, this is the type and character of 
work for which the average small busi- 
ness does not have as adequate skilled 
research and engineering capacity as the 
larger firms have. But small business 
can and does have every opportunity to 
obtain subcontracts from the prime con- 
tractor. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I ask my able 
friend from Oklahoma if he does not 
believe that really the best way to ob- 
tain savings in this field is through 
maximum improvements in manage- 
ment? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I notice that the 
Secretary of Defense has stated that 
within 5 years we will have a $3 billion 
saving, $750 million saving this year, be- 
cause of the small amount of unified 
operation he has already established, un- 
der his authority that which he can do 
without the necessity of additional legis- 
lation. 

Now I have already noticed some criti- 
cism in Congress with respect to some of 
Secretary McNamara’s fine work inci- 
dent to getting maximum return for the 
taxpayers’ defense dollar. 

Does not the Senator agree with me, if 
we were to establish arbitrary rules 
which made it necessary, as the able 
Senator has pointed out, to get into more 
administrative redtape, in order to see 
that small business would receive busi- 
ness it might delay the whole space pro- 
gram to the point where, in addition to 
mismanagement and waste, it could 
affect the security of the Nation? 

Mr. KERR. I agree with the Senator. 
The other amendment could place re- 
strictions on the number of personnel 
that NASA can employ. It would be 
contradictory to the effect of the pend- 
ing amendment, because if the pending 
amendment were adopted it would re- 
quire a great increase in the personnel 
of NASA in order to carry out its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iwas not going to 
bring up a discussion of the second 
amendment at this time. I was not on 
the floor during the debate yesterday, 
but have read the REcorp. As I under- 
stand it, my able friend from Wisconsin, 
for whom I have the greatest respect, 
believes it might not be proper to put 
more money into the space field, because 
we are not putting enough money into 
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the educational field. That is my un- 
derstanding, from reading the RECORD. 
But two wrongs do not make a right. 

I would think that as to this problem 
of education, the best way to handle it 
would be to give research and develop- 
ment to those companies which can do 
the job; and also have legislation passed 
which would require more colleges and 
more universities and more medium 
and small businesses to be brought in so 
they could handle the type and character 
of research for reputable bidders in this 
field. Does not the Senator agree? 

Mr. KERR. I agree. I would say 
further that the very language of the 
Senator’s amendment would impair the 
opportunity of the Administrator to con- 
tinue his program of negotiating with 
State universities and colleges. The 
effort to increase the number of those 
trained in science necessary for work 
in the space field, would be curtailed, im- 
paired, or destroyed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
time to permit me to make a short state- 
ment? 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Missouri let me yield, first, to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi? I do not want to 
run out of time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for yielding to me. 

It is largely for the purpose of em- 
phasis that I wish to refer to the very 
fact the Senator from Missouri has 
mentioned, with regard to the present ef- 
fectiveness of the procurement of ma- 
terials and commodities by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, headed by Secretary 
McNamara. In his recent announce- 
ment, the Secretary announced savings 
for this year, and the possibility of up 
to $3 billion in savings in the years to 
come. I commend him highly for his 
outstanding effort in that field. 

Is it not true that if such good progress 
is being made by the Department of De- 
fense, NASA, operating under the same 
system, certainly would be doubly chal- 
lenged to keep up at the same relative 
pace? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi is correct. I am not sure but 
what NASA has already demonstrated 
that it is meeting the challenge. 

Mr. STENNIS. The honor is well dis- 
tributed. I commend what the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senator from 
Missouri have said. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has 5 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KERR. I will yield a minute and 
a half to the Senator from Missouri; 
however, I would appreciate it if he 
would allow the Senator from Wisconsin 
to close his part of the debate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
it is my amendment that is under con- 
sideration, I would appreciate it if I 
might close. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield a 
minute and a half to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the record will show that in August 1957, 
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at a time when most people were disin- 
terested in the space program, a member 
of the previous administration appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Military Ap- 
propriations of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations and asked for an addi- 
tional $43 million. Saying at that time 
the reason he was asking for the addi- 
tional money was to make certain the 
United States would be first in space. 

Within a few weeks, the first Russian 
sputnik was launched, and it was many 
months before this country was able to 
launch a comparable satellite. 

I hope the able Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will not at this time attempt to 
jeopardize the future of the space pro- 
gram by seeking to place any further 
limitations on the provisions which Con- 
gress has already imposed for small 
business. I know of no Member of this 
body who has worked harder than has 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma, a 
man of long business experience, to 
analyze this budget. He has done his 
best to eliminate all unnecessary ex- 
penses. I hope everything possible will 
be done to make certain that the space 
program is administered with maximum 
efficiency for the taxpayers, and in the 
interest of nationai security. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the subcommittee who at- 
tended all the hearings which followed 
the launching of Sputnik No. 1, and who 
heard all the military as well as scien- 
tific witnesses in that field, starting with 
Wernher von Braun, General Schriever, 
and others of that caliber, and also as 
one who followed through to a consider- 
able degree the development of the space 
program, as a member of the Committee 
on Aeronautics and Space Sciences, I 
am satisfied, based upon that experience, 
that the position of the Senator from 
Oklahoma in opposing the amendment 
to the bill is correct. I believe the 
present law and present system are 
working remarkably well in a field which 
is still a pioneer field and requires great 
latitude for its operations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself the remainder of my time. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
Senators who have just spoken. Cer- 
tainly, they are among the ablest men 
in the country, particularly in the fields 
of defense and space. Nevertheless, I 
honestly feel that they have not read my 
amendment. My amendment does not 
stifle the Space Agency at all. It pro- 
vides: 

No such purchase or contract, or any 
category thereof, may be entered into by 
negotiation unless the Administrator has de- 
termined that the use of advertisement for 
bids for such purchase or contract or cate- 
gory thereof, would impair the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of this act. 


If the Administrator finds that com- 
petitive procurement would restrict or 
restrain operations, all he has to do is 
to say so, and to justify it in a written 
statement, made available to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 
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The fact is that small business has 
been hurt by the failure of our procure- 
ment program. Small business does get 
some of the contracts, I find that in 1961 
it received 15 percent of the contracts 
for the NASA program. Yet small busi- 
ness does about 40 percent of the Nation’s 
work and comprises about 90 percent of 
the corporations. 

The Senator from Oklahoma said I 
was not aware of the fact that the Space 
Agency now operates under armed serv- 
ices procurement practices. Of course 
I am aware of it. I said so in my origi- 
nal presentation, in reply to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I pointed out, how- 
ever, that so far as NASA is concerned, 
there is an exception through which a 
truck could be driven. Exception 11, 
which is in the Armed Forces Procure- 
ment Act, title 10 of the United States 
Code, subsection 2304, provides that if 
the purchase or contract is for property 
or services which the Administrator de- 
termines to be for experimental, develop- 
mental, or research work, or for making 
or furnishing property for experiment, 
then the purchase or contract is ex- 
empted from advertised competitive bid- 
ding. I submit that that provision ex- 
empts most of what NASA does. The 
fact is that 59 percent—three-fifths—of 
all their contracts come within this par- 
ticular category. Under my amendments 
they can still have this exemption, pro- 
vided the Administrator simply finds 
that it would be impracticable and would 
frustrate the purposes of the act to ad- 
vertise for competitive bidding. 

It seems to me that my amendment is 
moderate. I recognize that NASA con- 
tract awards are huge, often amounting 
to $100 or $200 million. I realize that 
under those circumstances many of the 
contracts have to be awarded, of course, 
on the basis of negotiated bidding. 
Nevertheless, a detailed, written ex- 
planation to the General Accounting Of- 
fice and to Congress of each decision to 
depart from competition should be pro- 
vided, and can be provided, 
for these few big contracts. Far from 
weakening the program, the program 
would be benefited. 

I spoke this morning with experts in 
the General Accounting Office. They 
pointed out that on every justification 
for exemption from competitive bidding, 
there are now two or three routine para- 
graphs, boilerplate requirements, that 
are filed, to show that the exceptions 
in the Procurement Act are being made. 
What I am asking for, and what the 
GAO has said they would prefer, is a de- 
tailed explanation of why a project can- 
not be submitted to advertised competi- 
tive bidding. 

I have the greatest admiration and re- 
spect for the people in our defense in- 
dustry. They are wonderful and able 
people, but they are human beings. The 
fact is that when they negotiate with 
other human beings in the Defense De- 
partment or in NASA, it will be found 
over and over again that there is feath- 
erbedding—there is waste. There was 
waste at Canaveral. A hundred dol- 
lars a day were paid to some individuals 
for doing simple jobs. You will never 
find this under competitive bidding. 
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I say there should be a different stand- 
ard for NASA than for Defense. NASA 
does different work. It is not absolutely 
vital for the country. In NASA there 
should be a limited, moderate require- 
ment that the Administrator make these 
findings for exceptions from competitive 
bidding in writing. 

Mr. President, I will yield back the re- 
mainder of my time if the Senator from 
Oklahoma will yield back the remainder 
of his time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
my amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Wisconsin, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senators from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin and Mr. Jorpan] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senators from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin and Mr. Jorpan] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CuAvez] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower] is 
absent on official business and, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 72, as follows: 


No. 114 Leg.] 
YEAS—23 
Aiken Javits Muskie 
Allott Keating Neuberger 
Bartlett Kefauver Pastore 
Boggs Kuchel Pell 
Byrd, Va Long, La. Prouty 
Carroll McGee 
Douglas Morse Williams, Del 
Gore Moss 
NAYS—72 

Anderson Cooper Hickenlooper 

Cotton Hickey 
Bennett 
Bible Dirksen Holland 
Bottum Dodd Hruska 
Burdick Dworshak Humphrey 
Bush Eastland Jackson 
Butler Ellender Johnston 
Byrd, W.Va. Engle Kerr 
Cannon Fong Lausche 
Cay Goldwater „Mo. 
Carlson Gruening Long, Hawaii 

Hart Magnuson 
Church Hartke Mansfield 
Clark Hayden 
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McClellan Randolph Stennis 

McNamara Ro} Symington 

Metcalf Russell ‘almadge 

Miller Saltonstall Thurmond 

Monroney Scott Wiley 
Smathers Williams, N.J 

Mundt Smith,Mass. Yarborough 
Smith,Maine Young, N. Dak, 

Pearson Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—5 
Chavez Pulbright Tower 
Ervin Jordan 


So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the action by which the 
amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments designated ‘7- 
10-62—E,” ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendments be dis- 
pensed with, and that the amendments 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 


At the end of page 19, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec, 7. (a) There is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the Space 
Program Manpower Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Commission’), which shall 
be composed of seven members appointed by 
the President from individuals prominent in 
science, education, or public affairs. Mem- 
bers of the Commission shall serve as such 
during the pleasure of the President. The 
President shall designate one member of the 
Commission to be Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and one member to be Vice Chair- 
man thereof. 

“(b) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 per 
diem for each day in which he is engaged 
in the performance of the duties of the 
Commission, and shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other n ex- 
penses incurred by him in the performance 
of such duties. 

“(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. Four members of the 
Commission shall constitute a quorum, but 
a lesser number may conduct hearings. 

„d) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of 
section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

„e) The Commission shall conduct a 
thorough study and evaluation of the impact 
of the United States aeronautic and space 
efforts on United States scientific, research, 
development, and education resources, with 
special reference to the training and most 
efficient use of scientific and engin 
manpower. Such study shall include, but 
shall not be limited to, projections of ex- 
pected future requirements of the space pro- 
gram in terms of scientific manpower and 
other resources, the effects of the space 
gram on other private and public research 
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and development efforts, and the implica- 
tions of the space program for the educa- 
tion and training of scientists and tech- 
nicians. 

“(f) The Commission shall submit a re- 
port of its activities and the results of its 
investigation and study (including recom- 
mended legislation) to the President and the 
Congress not later than June 1, 1963. The 
Commission shall cease to exist on the date 
of the submission of such report. 

“(g) The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

“(h) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
independent establishment, or instrumental- 
ity information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics for the purpose of this section; 
and each such department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, establishment, or 
instrumentality is authorized and directed 
to furnish such information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics directly to the 
Commission, upon request made by the 
chairman or vice chairman. 

„) The Commission or, on the author- 
ization of the Commission, any subcommit- 
tee or member thereof, may, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, hold such hearings and sit and act at 
such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and tesimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, pa- 
pers, and documents as the Commission or 
such subcommittee or member may deem 
advisable. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, or such subcommittee, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such Chairman 
or member. The provisions of sections 102 
to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
(U.S. O., title 2, secs. 192-194), shall apply 
in the case of any failure of any witness 
to comply with any subpena or to testify 
when summoned under authority of this 
section. 

“(j) Appropriations for ‘Research, de- 
velopment, and operation’ appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act may be used to carry out 
the provisions of this section.” 

On page 20, line 1, strike out “Sec. 7.“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 8.“ 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

This amendment provides for a scien- 
tific manpower study, a study which 
would be made by a commission to be 
appointed by the President specifically 
for the purpose. The commission would 
go out of existence in June of 1963. 

This is a study which I think is man- 
datory if we are to proceed responsibly 
with the NASA authorizations which 
will have such a great impact on scien- 
tific personnel. I am deeply concerned, 
of course, with the great increase in the 
cost of NASA’s program, with the enor- 
mous increase in spending. But I hon- 
estly believe that, important as is the $2 
billion increase in cost, even more im- 
portant are the very serious consequences 
of these huge expenditures on the ex- 
tremely scarce scientific manpower 
available for scientific effort in defense, 
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education, industry, and space in this 
country. 

It may be that NASA can proceed as 
rapidly as planned, or even more rapidly, 
but we do not know. We are entering in- 
to a field which I think involves the most 
crucial asset of the free world and, I 
might add, the asset which is most seri- 
ously challenged. I refer to scientific 
brainpower. We are asked to take steps 
which, according to competent testi- 
mony, may take some of our best scien- 
tific people out of defense work, out of 
university education, and put them into 
work for an agency which, although it 
is very important, does not directly re- 
late to defense. 

I challenge the Senator from Okla- 
homa and other Senators who oppose the 
amendments to tell me from where these 
scientists will come. NASA had to pick 
up 2,000 additional scientists and engi- 
neers last year. It will be necessary for 
NASA to pick up more thousands this 
year, and thousands more in the year 
to follow. From where will they come? 
The top scientific experts in this coun- 
try are extremely worried about this sit- 
uation. 

I do not know of a man better able to 
testify on this question than Dr. James 
R. Killian, Jr. Dr. Killian is chairman 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Corp., which is perhaps the great- 
est scientific education institution in our 
country. Dr. Killian was also a science 
adviser to former President Eisenhower. 
He is extremely well qualified to speak 
on the subject of science education, 
space, and military needs. On Decem- 
ber 19, 1960, Dr. Killian said: 

The United States must decide whether it 
can justify billions of dollars for man in 
space when its educational system is so in- 
adequately supported. 

The Nation must seek to determine 
whether it is now proceeding too rapidly in 
this area and whether it can manage the 
present man-in-space program without 
weakening other important national pro- 
grams, including defense. 

The US. public should insist on a space 
program that is in balance with our other 
vital endeavors in science and technology 
and that does not rob them because they 
currently are less spectacular. 

True strength and lasting prestige will 
come from the richness, variety, and depth 
of a nation’s total program and from an 
outpouring of great discoveries and creative 
accomplishments on a wide front by its 
scientists and engineers. 


That is exactly what my amendment 
would accomplish. NASA would not be 
limited. But the amendment would 
assure us that in the coming year, be- 
fore we act on another large authoriza- 
tion bill of the kind now before the Sen- 
ate, we would know what we are doing. 
A study would be available. We would 
have the facts and figures. 

Frankly, I was inclined to submit an 
amendment which would limit NASA’s 
right to take scientists and engineers 
from industry and the universities. I 
did not do so. It would be extremely 
difficult to do so. The necessary data 
are not available. The study I have pro- 
posed would make possible a determina- 
tion of whether we should take such 
action and whether it would be wise and 
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necessary. The study would give us the 
kind of intelligence we would need. 

Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff is the Execu- 
tive Director of the Scientific Manpower 
Commission. On the question of the im- 
pact of the kind of legislation proposed 
on the availability of scientists and en- 
gineers, he said: 

I have been working on the scientific and 
engineering manpower problem for nearly 
10 years, and even if I apply my imagination 
to my knowledge, I frankly do not know 
where these people are coming from, unless 
we are prepared to cut back sharply on the 
use of competent teachers in our institu- 
tions of learning and on research and de- 
velopment in industry and in other Gov- 
ernment agencies, 

The only conclusion I can reach is this: 
The NASA’s manpower requirements have 
not been integrated and therefore have not 
been seen in perspective in relation to other 
overall needs in education, industry, and 
Government. At no time and under no 
administration has the executive branch of 
Government given serious attention to this 
vital aspect of national welfare, and private 
agencies like the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission lack the resources and the power 
to perform the task. The complimentary 
problems posed by NASA and NIH point the 
dire need to strengthen the manpower 
function of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning or to create a new agency for the speci- 
fic purpose of dealing with the problem. 


That is exactly what I am asking for 
in my amendment. We know that there 
is a shortage of scientific manpower in 
the field of defense. We are made aware 
of it every day. We have read in the 
newspapers about the shortage. It is a 
fact. There is a great shortage in educa- 
tion. We are creating fewer, not more, 
engineers and scientists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield myself 1 
more minute. 

We now have fewer engineers and 
scientists graduating from our univer- 
sities than we had a few years ago. 

The fundamental challenge of Russia 
today is not military. On the basis of 
the best evidence we can get, we are 
winning the military challenge. The 
challenge is not economic. We are win- 
ning the economic challenge. 

Every American should recognize that 
Nicholas Dewitt, the outstanding expert 
in our country on education in Russia, 
has pointed out in a very comprehensive 
and extremely competent study of edu- 
cation in Russia that Russia is creating 
scientists and engineers fully as com- 
petent as our own, at the rate of 125,000 
a year to our 45,000 a year. 

Unless we have the necessary under- 
standing, unless we have the order, un- 
less we have the proper organization so 
that we can put our top scientific man- 
power in the proper positions, the au- 
thorization before the Senate could 
really wreak havoc in the field of scien- 
tific education, defense, and industry. 

My amendment merely would provide 
for a study which would make available 
the necessary intelligence. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
brief statement of manpower aspects of 
NASA’s space program, including a tran- 
script from the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 16, 1962, quoting the President at 
his press conference of January 15. 5 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MANPOWER ASPECTS OF NASA’s 
SPACE PROGRAM 


The junior Senator from Wisconsin yes- 
terday offered two amendments to the NASA 
authorization bill. One amendment called 
for the President to appoint a Space Program 
Manpower Commission. I do not believe 
this to be an appropriate amendment to this 
authorization bill. The Senator from Wis- 
consin stated that the space program was 
depleting the scientific and engineering man- 
power resources of the country. He also 
stated there was no discussion in the 
hearings on how we propose to meet the 
problem. 

To place the manpower aspects of the 
space program in perspective, I would like to 
review some of the facts. 

During the fiscal year 1962 just ended, 
NASA had its largest increase in new per- 
sonnel since it was established in 1958. This 
increase was 5,828 new employees, of which 
2,858 were scientists and engineers. In the 
previous 3 years, the total of new employees 
Was only 3,243. I am excluding from this 
figure the transfer into NASA of some 5,500 
employees to carry on the work of the Von 
Braun team. This large group, however, was 
already existing in the Government. The 
1963 budget requires a smaller increase than 
the year just closed. It requests only 3,450 
new employees, of which about 1,150 will be 
scientists and engineers. 

Even during this fiscal year, the year of 
NASA's largest planned increase, the per- 
centage of the Nation’s total pool of scien- 
tists and engineers required by NASA for its 
intended operations, amounted to o two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the Nation’s total of 
1.4 million. 

NASA's scientists and engineers now total 
8,300, which is only half of 1 percent of the 
Nation’s scientists and engineers. 

The Senator from Wisconsin stated that 
NASA’s recruiting drive to add 2,000 scien- 
tists and engineers was very successful and 
has already had an alarming impact on the 
Nation's scientific and engineering resources. 

NASA informs me that throughout its re- 
cruiting drive this past year, no company, 
educational institution, or Government agen- 
cy protested its loss of scientists and en- 
gineers formally or informally to NASA 
except for one specialized governmental pro- 
gram. As soon as this occurred, an agree- 
ment was made with the program director 
to obtain his permission prior to any offers 
of employment. 

NASA's organized recruiting drive has de- 
pended primarily on volunteers in response 
to news stories or advertisements. Indi- 
viduals generally were not approached and 
requested to apply. A study of the sources 
of NASA’s recruitment during fiscal year 
1961 showed that 23 percent of its scientific 
and engineering hires came from other Gov- 
ernment agencies, 21 percent were new col- 
lege graduates, and 56 percent came from 
non-Government sources. NASA's recruiting 
drive has had no significant impact on the 
educational institutions for only 12 profes- 
sors were hired in the entire agency as a 
result of the recent recruiting drive. 

NASA has also cooperated with industrial 
firms who were laying off scientists and en- 
gineers due to large cutbacks in contracts— 
for example, General Electric and the cut- 
back in the nuclear aircraft program, 
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NASA’s success in its recruiting stems 
from the very great appeal of its new and 
vital program. It is an endorsement of the 
space program when so many volunteer for 
service with NASA in spite of the lower pay 
scales compared with industry which is the 
source of the majority of the scientists and 
engineers coming to NASA. 

Lastly, NASA is cooperating with the other 
Government agencies and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to determine the scientific 
and engineering manpower needs to sustain 
the Government programs planned for the 
coming years. The projected manpower 
needs both inside the Government and the 
needs generated by Government contracts 
are being studied cooperatively under the 
leadership of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

In addition, you will recall that President 
Kennedy called attention to factors influ- 
encing the overall manpower situation in 
his January 15, 1962, press conference. At 
that time the President announced he had 
assigned the task of recommending methods 
of increasing the Nation’s supply of scien- 
tists and engineers to the President's Sei- 
ence Advisory Committee, the Federal Coun- 
cil for Science and Technology, and the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

It is my best judgment that the space 
program has not, at least as yet, had any 
detrimental impact on the Nation’s scientific 
and engineering manpower resources. It has 
had the beneficial impact of more fully 
utilizing these resources on a program vital 
to the future of the Nation. 

There will be scarcities in certain space 
sciences and highly specialized engineering 
categories and NASA’s best estimates on this 
are being contributed to those who are work- 
ing on this program. 

NASA's own program for research in col- 
leges and universities will help increase the 
supply of trained graduates for research and 
development work. 

I don’t minimize the importance of growth 
in the Nation's capability in scientific and 
technical education, However, I do not be- 
lieve the way to enhance the growth is by 
creating a specialized commission of one 
year’s duration to look only at the space 
program in relation to a much broader and 
more complicated resources picture em- 
bracing all technology. 

As I indicated earlier, there are other 
agencies of the Government with whom 
NASA is cooperating which should be in a 
position to help us identify the nature of 
whatever problem may lie ahead and recom- 
mend specific steps to facilitate their solu- 
tion, 

I urge this amendment not be incorporated 
in the particular authorization bill before 
this body. 


Mr. KERR. The President had re- 
ferred to the fact that there were not as 
many scientific and engineering gradu- 
ates in 1960 as there had been in 1951, 
and that the number of students had 
fallen in 1960 as compared to 1951. The 
President said— 


This is a matter of growing concern. It 
is more than a matching of numerical sup- 
ply to anticipate a demand, for this alone 
would be difficult. Because of the serious- 
ness of this problem for the long-range fu- 
ture of the United States, I have asked my 
Science Advisory Committee, in cooperation 
with the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, to review available studies and 
other pertinent information, and to report 
to me as quickly as possible on the specific 
measures that can be taken within and 
without the Government to develop the nec- 
essary and well-qualified scientists and en- 
gineers and technicians to meet our society's 
complex needs—governmental, educational, 
and industrial, 
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In undertaking this task, the committee 
will draw on the advice and assistance of 
individuals and agencies, including the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, which will 
shortly begin at my request a new study 
of scientific and technical manpower utili- 
zation. 

To all those who may be within the sound 
of my voice or who may follow your stories 
in the papers, I want to emphasize the great 
new and exciting fleld of the sciences and, 
while we wish to emphasize always the lib- 
eral arts, I do believe that these figures in- 
dicate a need on the national level and also 
a great opportunity for talented young men 
and women. I hope that their teachers and 
their school boards, and they, themselves, 
and their families, will give this matter con- 
sideration in developing their careers. 


In other words, the President of the 
United States has already appointed 
such a committee, drawing on the scien- 
tific personnel and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to cooperate with him in ascer- 
taining the information referred to by 
the President as being necessary, and 
by the Senator from Wisconsin in his 
statement. 

So, first, there is such a committee now 
in existence appointed by the President 
to make the study which the Senator 
from Wisconsin would seek to have made 
by his amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Again I express 
my respect for the knowledge and 
ability of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
It seems to me that basically he wishes 
to save money for the taxpayer. In this 
connection there are many things with 
respect to Government I am not certain 
about. But in my own mind I am cer- 
tain we already have sufficient boards, 
committees, commissions, and bureaus. 
In the present case the problem can be 
handled, as I see it without establishing 
an additional commission. 

During World War II in certain fields 
we had severe personnel shortages. For 
example, I remember that at one time 
tool engineers were in critical shortage. 
In those days electronics was a new in- 
dustry. There was a very great shortage 
of skilled scientists and engineers in that 
field. A priority was therefore estab- 
lished by this Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Under Director 
Webb and Secretary McNamara there 
is a maximum of cooperation. There- 
fore, when we come to the problem of 
such shortages, it can be handled now as 
it was handled during World War H; 
namely, the heads of NASA and the De- 
fense Department can get together and 
agree on what priority various orders 
should have, what is needed most and 
most quickly. 

That was the only way it could have 
worked in World War II with the short- 
ages in research and development ob- 
taining at that time. 

It is now becoming more and more 
clear that we do not have enough en- 
gineering and research talent in these 
great new fields of astronautics, elec- 
tronics, and space nuclear energy, and so 
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forth. No commission or committee or 
board or bureau will satisfy that 
shortage. 

In my opinion the Senator from Wis- 
consin made a good point yesterday 
when he talked about the iack of ade- 
quate effort in the educational field for 
research and development engineers. 
But the proposed Commission could not 
decide anything that cannot be decided 
by the Department of Defense and NASA 
together, on a priority basis. In the 
second place, no Commission is going 
to give us more engineers and research 
students to handle the grave problems 
we face today because of these very 
shortages. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
his pertinent remarks. I would say in 
that regard that the Director of NASA 
always discusses with DOD the require- 
ments with reference to a given project 
for scientific personnel available in a 
given organization with whom negotia- 
tions are underway. They still carry on 
unofficially some sort of deliberation and 
consideration leading to the decision of 
priorities in connection with the avail- 
able scientific and engineering personnel. 
That was the program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense during the war. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The NASA people 
and the Department of Defense people 
have the normal and natural advantages 
of a buyer, a buyer discussing such a 
matter with a seller, in this case the 
corporations supplying the goods. The 
Government Department in question 
can specify the priorities they think are 
necessary from the standpoint of na- 
tional security and in recognition of 
shortages that exist. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree? 

Mr. KERR. I agree with the Senator. 
I would say further that the whole ques- 
tion of scientific personnel and scientific 
education has been placed by the Presi- 
dent under a new scientific agency 
created by Executive order under the re- 
organization authority, and which has 
become effective under action of Con- 
gress. Dr. Wiesner has been nominated 
to be Director of the agency, and his 
nomination is before the Senate for con- 
sideration and confirmation. 

As the President’s scientific adviser, 
Dr. Wiesner, has had the Science Foun- 
dation and the Academy of Sciences 
working on this problem ever since he 
came into the Government at the begin- 
ning of the administration. He has been 
working to develop the very information 
for the President, with availability to 
the Congress, which the Senator from 
Wisconsin is seeking to obtain by the ap- 
pointment of a Presidential commission. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Wisconsin wishes to press his proposal 
he should go to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. In that regard I 
remind Senators that early this year the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLeELLAN] introduced proposed 
legislation of a similar nature to that 
which the Senator from Wisconsin is of- 
fering as an amendment to the pending 
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bill. That bill is now under considera- 
tion by the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, where it should be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

I refer to S. 2771, a bill to establish a 
Commission on Science and Technology. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
statement on the amendment, dealing 
specifically with a statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] explaining and justify- 
ing his bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

One of the major policies set forth in the 
bill I am introducing points up the need for 
the improvement of policies for recruiting, 
training, and utilizing scientific and engi- 
neering manpower, and the bill specifically 
includes as one of its major objectives the 
assurance of the conservation and efficient 
utilization of scientific and engineering man- 
power. The effective reorganization and co- 
ordination of existing and proposed Federal 
science and technological activities, as pro- 
posed by the bill, would tend to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication and waste of scien- 
tific and engineering manpower now being 
used in duplicating and uncoordinated pro- 
grams operated or sponsored by the Federal 
Government, 

Hearings were held on S. 2771 in May and 
it is my understanding that further hearings 
will be held this session. I respectfully sub- 
mit that Senator Proxmire’s amendment 
should be defeated in view of the fact that 
the matter is already properly under con- 
sideration by the Government Operations 
Committee. 


Mr. KERR. I remind Senators that 
hearings on the bill were held in May, 
and that further hearings will be held 
this session. I respectfully suggest to 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, if he has views on the matter, that 
he appear before the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and express them 
in connection with the proposed legisla- 
tion introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, which in reality 
has for its purpose the same objective 
which the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin would 
have, which amendment he seeks to at- 
tach to the pending authorization bill. 

Therefore not only is the amendment 
unnecessary, but it is also inappropriate 
as an amendment to the space authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

The Presidential suggestion for a 
study to which the Senator from Okla- 
homa has referred was placed in the 
ReEcorD by me last January. It was dealt 
with in the President’s press conference. 
I agree with the President that study 
complements but does not duplicate 
what I seek to accomplish by my amend- 
ment. The Presidential study to which 
the Senator from Oklahoma has re- 
ferred is a study to review available 
studies and other pertinent information, 
and I now quote from the President “to 
report to the President as quickly as 
possible on the specific measures that 
can be taken within and without the 
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Government to develop the necessary 
and well-qualified scientists and engi- 
neers and technicians to meet our so- 
ciety’s complex needs—governmenial, 
educational, and industrial.” 

This Presidential study will require 
15 or 20 years, to have real effect, be- 
cause we are not now enrolling into our 
universities and colleges freshmen who 
are interested in going into science and 
engineering in the same proportion as 
heretofore. What I am proposing is a 
study that will determine immediately 
the limited available supply as of June 
1963 in view of the terrific impact on 
the limited number of scientists by this 
huge authorization. 

My amendment would seek a deter- 
mination as to where we are going to 
get the needed scientists, what priorities 
should be established, and what effects, 
specifically, the space authorization bill 
would have on scientific manpower in 
defense and education and other areas. 

We cannot wait hopefully while we 
graduate more scientists who will be 
trained, experienced, and available in 
1975 or 1982 to do the job that must be 
done in the next few years. 

It seems to me, with all respect for 
the very distinguished and able Senator 
from Oklahoma, that the proposal in the 
bill as it stands now would not provide 
within the next year the kind of intel- 
ligence and understanding that we 
should have now. 

I support the President 100 percent 
in his desire for a long-range study. He 
is asking how we can better develop and 
train more scientists, how we can se- 
cure a greater supply of scientists and 
engineers, how we can encourage more 
students to enter this field. But that 
would help 10 years from now. This bill 
will have its effect next year and the 
immediately following years. My 
amendment would deal with this pres- 
ently available supply. There is now 
a serious shortage. That shortage would 
be made more serious by the authoriza- 
tion before us, which amounts to $2 
billion, for two reasons. The relation- 
ship between the amount of money ex- 
pended and the labor is as high as in 
the case of this authorization as in any 
authorization that has come before us. 
Most of it would go into wages and sal- 
aries. Furthermore, the combination 
of wages and salaries is heavily weighted 
on the side of scientists. This happens 
at a time when there is an extraordinary 
limitation on available scientific person- 
nel. 

That is why my amendment which 
provides for a commission to study the 
problem and then go out of business on 
June 30, 1963, is appropriate to the 
authorization bill now before the Senate. 
It does not contradict what the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] has 
proposed or what the President is study- 
ing. I believe the amendment to be 
most essential because of the serious im- 
pact on the limited scientific personnel 
available—even more serious than the 
great impact on the economy and the 
taxpayers. 

This is a responsible amendment to en- 
able Congress to act with its eyes open, 
not shut or half shut, as they are now. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as some 
Senators know, I am chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. In that capacity, it 
was my privilege to bring to the floor of 
the Senate and help to pass the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962, which is now law. 

Title I of that act directs the Secre- 
tary of Labor, with the assistance of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to conduct a continuing series of 
studies concerning the manpower needs 
of the country in the interest of staffing 
freedom. The studies will deal not only 
with ditchdiggers; they are to deal also 
with nuclear physicists. 

I believe that manpower planning is 
one of the most important problems 
which we should be attempting to solve. 
I am happy to say that under that act 
the Secretary of Labor is directed to 
utilize other Government agencies to help 
to solve them. 

One of the chief bottlenecks to our 
progress, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
says, is insufficiency of scientific man- 
power. I believe a special study by a 
special commission of our present and 
foreseeable needs for scientific man- 
power would be most useful. I think 
such a study should be conducted under 
nonpartisan auspices, by which I mean 
that no one who has a particular inter- 
est in acquiring scientific manpower 
should conduct the study. A presidential 
commission would therefore be an excel- 
lent device, particularly since it would 
be a temporary commission, which would 
report by the middle of next year for the 
guidance of the administration and 
Congress. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I in- 
tend to support the amendments of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KERR. I note the presence in 
the Chamber of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Since I have taken 
the liberty to say that if the amend- 
ments were to be considered, they should 
be considered by his committee, I should 
like to ask him if he has any comment 
to make on the amendments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which I am the chairman, has before it 
Senate bill 2771, which I introduced 
some time ago. The committee is mak- 
ing preparations for hearings on the bill. 
I do not know that it will be possible to 
complete action on the bill at this ses- 
sion; that is doubtful. However, the bill 
has a serious purpose, namely, to estab- 
lish a commission for the purpose of con- 
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ducting a study and making such recom- 
mendations to Congress as the committee 
believes are pertinent to present condi- 
tions. 

Mr. KERR. I presume the Senator’s 
committee is available to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] if he wishes to be heard on 
the bill or to offer amendments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, the com- 
mittee is available to any Member of 
Congress. Its forum will be made avail- 
able to all who are interested in the 
subject matter or who have something 
constructive to offer in the form of evi- 
dence or suggestions. 

Mr. KERR. Either with reference to 
the bill before the Senator’s committee 
or another of a similar nature. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course. In my 
judgment, this is a subject which re- 
quires the collective wisdom of the best 
minds. I do not think it is a project 
to be considered without minute atten- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand I have only 2 minutes remain- 
ing. My proposal is for a specific study 
for a specific purpose. I should like to 
read from Dr. Meyerhoff’s letter to me. 
He said: 

These observations have dealt solely with 
the effect on the new supply of graduates, 
but the demand for experienced men and 
women will have—indeed, is already hav- 
ing—an alarming impact because this need 
must be met by pirating. NASA has been 
making a vigorous attempt to add 2,000 
highly trained people to its staff before the 
end of the fiscal year that has just closed. 
From reports that have reached me, I must 
conclude that the agency has used all the 
methods, good and bad, devised by industry 
to persuade men to change employers. I 
have no statistical information on the num- 
ber of people thus recruited but the cries of 
anguish from several companies suggest that 
NASA met with a considerable measure of 
success in its efforts. 


What would my proposal accomplish? 
This is the heart of it: 

Such study shall include, but shall not be 
limited to, projections of expected future 
requirements of the space program in terms 
of scientific manpower and other resources, 
the effects of the space program on other 
private and public research and development 
efforts, and the implications of the space 
program for the education and training of 
scientists and technicians, 


Mr. President, this is the logical, ap- 
propriate, and only place for this kind of 
amendment. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] is concerned with a very 
important study. He has every reason to 
consider it in great detail. But this is 
the appropriate place to propose the kind 
of study my amendment would authorize. 
We must not overlook what could be a 
devastating impact on scientific person- 
nel in education, in industry, and in de- 
fense from this particular authorization. 
Most of this huge authorization—a vast 
amount of it, at least—would be used for 
scientific personnel in all these areas. 

For this reason, I press my amend- 
ments. I yield back the remainder of 
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my time. I understand that the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cxavez] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] is ab- 
sent on official business. If present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 
If present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 83, as follows: 


[No. 115 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Bartlett Gore Kefauver 
Carroll Hart Morse 
Clark Humphrey Neuberger 
Douglas Javits Proxmire 
NAYS—83 
Aiken Gruening Moss 
Allott Hartke Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murphy 
Hickenlooper Muskie 

Bennett Hickey Pastore 
Bible Hill Pearson 
Boggs Holland Pell 
Bottum Hruska Prouty 
Burdick Jackson Randolph 
Bush Johnston Robertson 
Butler Jordan Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Keating Saltonstall 
Cannon Kerr Scott 
Capehart Kuchel Smathers 
Carlson Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Case Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Church Long, Hawail Sparkman 
Cooper Long, La. Stennis 
Cotton uson Symington 
Curtis Mansfield Talmadge 
Dirksen McCarthy Thurmond 

d McClellan Wiley 
Dworshak McGee Williams, N.J 
Eastland McNamara Williams, Del 
Ellender Metcalf Yarborough 
Engle Miller Young, N. Dak 
Ervin Monroney Young, Ohio 
Fong Morton 

NOT VOTING—5 

Byrd, Va. Pulbright Tower 
Chavez Goldwater 


So Mr. PRoxMIRE’s amendments were 
rejected. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr, President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendments 
were rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, before a 
final vote on the bill, which I under- 
stand, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, is about to be taken, I ask 
unanimous consent that two brief state- 
ments relative to subjects discussed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin yesterday 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


NASA-JPL CONTRACT 


Yesterday the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin raised a question concerning the 
nature of certain contractual relationships 
between the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration as they relate to the 
operation of the Government-owned facility 
known as the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. As 
I stated yesterday, this is a unique organ- 
ization of experienced space scientists and 
engineers who have a prime responsibility 
for certain key NASA assignments in the 
development, testing, and flight of un- 
manned explorations of the lunar environ- 
ment and the planets. 

Yesterday, I reported that the space agency 
leaders have gone into this contract care- 
fully, and are satisfied that it is a reasonable 
and an economical arrangement for the Gov- 
ernment, including the management fee of 
$1,200,000 paid Cal Tech. This fee amounts 
to about one-half of 1 percent of the total 
dollar volume of work assigned JPL. I now 
offer for the record a more complete explana- 
tion of the current arrangements Cal Tech 
has made for managing this Laboratory. 
This material was recently submitted to the 
NASA Administrator, Mr. Webb, under date of 
June 20 by the Cal Tech president, Dr. Lee 
A. DuBridge. If there is no objection, and 
in the interests of the time available for 
limited debate, I include the views of Cal 
Tech at this point in the RECORD: 


JUNE 21, 1962. 
Mr. James E. WEBB, 
Administrator, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wess: The House of Represent- 
atives Appropriations Subcommittee has re- 
cently expressed interest concerning various 
aspects of the contract the California Insti- 
tute of Technology has with your agency 
for the management and operation of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. 

In view of the current relationships which 
have been solidly developed over a period of 
years, I think it important that you have 
the attached statement which outlines the 
background of Cal Tech’s operation of this 
Government-owned laboratory, and the na- 
ture of the current contract with NASA, 

Sincerely, 
LEE A. DuBrivce, 
President, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


THE NASA-Cat TrecH-JPL RELATIONSHIP 

All but one of the research and develop- 
ment laboratories participating in the NASA 
space program are both Government-owned 
and directly operated by the Government 
(Le., by NASA). The one exception is the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, 
Calif., which, though owned by the Gov- 
ernment, is operated under a contract with 
a nonprofit educational institution—the 
California Institute of Technology. Certain 
Congressmen have raised the question as to 
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why this exceptional arrangement exists, and 
have raised doubts as to whether it is wise 
to continue the arrangement. This paper 18 
an attempt to set forth certain background 
facts, and certain arguments and opinions 
relating to this question. 

This discussion can most conveniently be 
broken down into three parts relating to 
the past, the present, and the future of JPL. 

I. THE PAST 

The Jet Laboratory was founded 
by the California Institute of Technology in 
1943. It was initially intended as a field sta- 
tion in which to carry on rocket and jet 
propulsion studies related to its first specif- 
ic project—the development of jet assisted 
takeoff (JATO) equipment for aircraft. The 
original piece of land on which the first 
laboratory buildings were constructed was 
purchased by the Califormia Institute, and 
the institute retained title to this land until 
1948. The initial staff of JPL consisted en- 
tirely of members of the faculty and staff 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
and JPL was operated as a branch of the 
Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratories of 
Cal Tech (GALCIT). The 1 for the 
JATO development came from this Cal Tech 
group—then headed by Dr. Theodore von 
Karman—and the (then) U.S. Army Air 
Corps agreed to fimance the operations 
through a contract with the California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The JATO development was highly success- 
ful, and soon equipment was ready for man- 
ufacture and installation on military atr- 
craft. A new, independent corporation—the 
Aerojet Engineering Corp. (now the Aero- 
jet-General Corp.)—was organized to under- 
take production of JATO units under an 
Air Corps production contract. 

In the meantime, Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory activities extended to other projects in- 
volving rocket and jet propulsion technology 
using both solid and liquid propellants. By 
the end of the war, large liquid-propelled 
rockets had been developed on an experi- 
mental basis which achieved record altitude 
flights and had the potentiality of carrying 
a military warhead to a ballistic range of 50 
miles or more. These were the largest rock- 
ets developed in this country and were ex- 
ceeded in size only by the German V-2 
rockets. 

At the end of the war, the California 
Institute anticipated that the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, wholly devoted to military work, 
would be terminated along with other war 
development laboratories. However, the 
United States Army believed that there were 
im future military applications for 
large rockets, as the success of the V-2 had 
demonstrated. Therefore, the California In- 
stitute was asked to continue the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory operation, broadening its 
activities to include general research in jet 
propulsion technology, rocket aerodynamics, 
electronic guidance and control, and related 
areas of basic research. 

As a service to the military establishment, 
the California Institute agreed to continue 
the tion under contract—though, since 
it was evident that more land would now be 
required and permanent buildings should be 
constructed, the property was sold to the 
Government. The Government acquired ad- 
jacent property and began a modest building 
construction program. This transference of 
title of Jet Propulsion Laboratory property 
to the Government made no difference in 
the nature of the operation. The research 
and development program was evolved year 
by year within the laboratory itself, pro- 

were made to the Government—prin- 
cipally U.S. Army Ordnance—and final pro- 
grams and budgets were worked out by 
mutual agreement. Cal Tech assumed the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that these programs 
were effectively carried out, was responsible 
for employing personnel, setting personnel 
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policies and practices (including salary 
scales), and retaining intimate ties with the 
Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratories and 
other departments on the campus. 

In 1950, with the advent of hostilities in 
Korea, U.S. Army Ordnance requested Cal 
Tech to expand the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory program to include the development and 
engineering of a military rocket vehicle for 
battlefield use. This vehicle was to be an 
engineered version of the experimental 
rocket known as the Corporal, which had 
been the result of several years of research 
and development work at Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. At this time the administra- 
tion and board of trustees of the California 
Institute raised the question with the Gov- 
ernment as to whether it was appropriate 
for a university to carry on such a program, 
and whether the Government should not 
take over Jet Propulsion Laboratory directly. 
However, the highest Defense Department 
officials—including Mr. K. T. Keller, who was 
then overall coordinator of the U.S. missile 
program—made special pleas to the board of 
trustees to continue the contract opera- 
tion as a service to national defense. The 
trustees agreed, and the Corporal program 
was carried on into the production phase 
with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Los 
Angeles receiving the production contract. 
At the same time development was begun 
on an improved version of such a military 
rocket using solid propellants, known as 
the Sergeant. This was carried also 
through production design phases, with pro- 
duction being undertaken (and now in 
ess) by the Sperry Rand Corp. in Salt Lake 
City. 

This period saw considerable expansion of 
the facilities and personnel of the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, to the point where it was 
a substantially larger operation than all the 
rest of Cal Tech put together. This required 
the recruitment of additional key scientific 
and administrative personnel, though the 
major leadership still stemmed from the 
original Cal Tech group. Overall direction 
and coordination of the laboratory, however, 
was still carried on by a joint faculty- 
trustee committee appointed by the board 
of trustees and headed then, as now, by Dr. 
Clark B. Millikan, director of the Guggen- 
heim Aeronautical Laboratories (now the 
Graduate Aeronautical Laboratories) of the 
intstitute. 

During this period close liaison was estab- 
lished between Jet Propulsion Laboratory and 
the Army Ordnance Redstone Arsenal at 
Huntsville, Ala., headed by Dr. Wernher von 
Braun. Under agreement with Army Ord- 
nance these two organizations developed a 
high-altitude, long-range rocket for tests of 
reentry heads for IRBM and ICBM missiles. 
The result of this collaboration was the 
Jupiter-C missile, of which the first stage 
came from the Redstone Arsenal, and the up- 
per stages were designed and built at Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. The first Jupiter-C 
was successfully fired in September 1956, at- 

an altitude of 650 miles and a hori- 
zontal range of 3,700 miles—both of which 
were records as of that date. The very first 
flights showed that the reentry head was 
successful and it was unnecessary to carry on 
additional flights, even though partially com- 
pleted Jupiter-C units were available. 

At that time the Army was not authorized 
to participate in the space program, though 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory and Redstone had 
jointly proposed the use of the Jupiter-C to 
launch an earth satellite. After the success- 
ful launching of the Russian sputnik, how- 
ever, the Army was asked to attempt such a 
launching, and the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory-Redstone group successfully launched 
Explorer I within 90 days of the authoriza- 
tion of the project. It was then evident that 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory-Redstone com- 
bination provided the country with its most 
powerful space-capsule launching capability. 
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They were responsible for the successful 
launching of Explorers I, III. IV, and VI, as 
well as Pioneer III (which ascended to an 
altitude im excess of 63,000 miles) and Pio- 
neer IV which atttained escape speed and 
went past the moon into a solar orbit. 

When NASA was organized, it was clear 
that this team consisting of the Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory and the Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency (as the Redstone Arsenal was now 
called) would be essential facilities for the 
civilian space program. Though the U.S. 
Army was reluctant to relinquish either of 
these organizations, the decision for transfer 
was made, and was wholeheartedly concurred 
in by the California Institute of Technology. 
It was felt then, as now, that participating 
in the civilian space program was a more 
appropriate activity for a university-operated 
laboratory than continued military develop- 
ment. the military development 
period (1950-57) the ties between Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory and the campus of the 
institute had been attenuated, since the 
institute faculty were more interested in 
basic research than in military engineering 
and development work. With the reorſenta- 
tion of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory activi- 
ties under NASA, the ties between the 
campus and Jet Propulsion Laboratory have 
been rapidly built up and the growing inter- 
est on the campus in space science research 
has led to a fruitful collaboration between 
the academic departments and the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory. 

II. THE PRESENT 

This situation continues at the present 
time. The laboratory is operated under a 
management contract with NASA; the em- 
ployees are all employees of the California 
Institute of Technology and operate under 
personnel policies which apply to all parts 
of the California Institute. The salary scales 
at Jet Propulsion Laboratory ate essentially 
those applying on the campus, with only a 
small salary differential at the professional 
levels in favor of Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
employees as recompense for the fact that 
the latter have only limited consulting priv- 
Ueges and do not have faculty tenure. The 
top salaries at Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
however, are no greater than the top admin- 
istrative and professional salaries on the 
campus. 

Under the agreement with NASA, Cal 
Tech has agreed to manage a Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory program directed at deep space 
research, taking full responsibility for the 
management of this program as a part of 
the NASA program. The activities 
and achievements of Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory under NASA direction need not be de- 
tailed here. Suffice to say that the policies 
under which the Laboratcry operates under 
the new arrangement are the same as the 
policies which have been in force since the 
beginning of Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
with due regard to the change in technical 
goals of the program agreed upon with 
NASA, and such changes in Government 
regulations and requirements as are promul- 
gated from time to time. 

The Cal Tech contributions to the man- 
agement of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Technical management: Although 
overall technical direction of Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory is delegated to its Director 
(Dr. W. H. Pickering, who also holds the 
title of Professor of Electrical Engineering 
at Cal Tech, having been a member of the 
Cal Tech faculty since 1936), it is the in- 
stitute’s responsibility to assure itself that 
the Director is h competent, and it 
would be the responsibility of the California 
Institute to find a successor to Dr. Pickering 
if and when he should resign or retire. The 
president and trustees of Cal Tech believe 
(as do the boards of directors of most com- 
panies) that when they have chosen a chief 
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executive officer in whom they have confi- 
dence, he should be given broad authority 
to manage the enterprise under his direc- 
tion. The faculty and board of trustees, 
however, maintain continuous contact with 
the administration of the Laboratory, 
thereby assuring themselves of the compe- 
tence of the director and his top technical 
staff. 

Though the institute does not attempt to 
give day-to-day direction to the technical 
operations of the Laboratory, a strong faculty 
group appointed by the trustees (headed by 
Dr. Clark B. Millikan, and including the 
president and provost) periodically reviews 
the work of the Laboratory, advises the Di- 
rector on problems of staff, the maintenance 
of liaison with key scientists on the campus 
and elsewhere, and considers overall policy 
problems concerned with the mutual rela- 
tions between the institute, the Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory, and NASA. 

2. Business and fiscal management: The 
business and fiscal operations of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory are under the direct 
supervision of the institute's vice president 
for business affairs (George W. Green) who 
is responsible to the president of the insti- 
tute and the board of trustees. All auditing 
ing and payroll operations for the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory are carried out in the in- 
stitute business offices on the campus under 
the same policies and procedures in force for 
other institute affairs, with due regard to 
relevant Government regulations and re- 
quirements. The Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
accounts are audited (along with all other 
institute accounts) by the independent 
auditing firm of Price Waterhouse & Co., 
and the Government auditing is supervised 
by the U.S. Army Audit Agency, which is 
also responsible for auditing all other Gov- 
ernment contracts pertaining to campus 
operations. Salary policies for the entire in- 
stitute, including the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory are established by a joint committee, di- 
rected by the vice president for business 
affairs, in order that consistent practices in 
regard to salaries, fringe benefits, vacations, 
etc., are in force for the entire institute staff. 
Nonacademic and nonprofessional personnel 
salary scales are the same on the campus 
and at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory and are 
kept closely coordinated with the area rates 
for corresponding positions. Professional 
salaries are slightly higher at the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory than on the campus for 
reasons already indicated—namely, the re- 
stricted consulting privileges and lack of 
academic tenure. At the top ranks, how- 
ever, there is no salary at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory—including that of the Director— 
which exceeds the corresponding top salaries 
on the campus. These top salaries are very 
substantially below current industrial sala- 
ries and, while in line with our academic sal- 
aries, they are, at the upper levels, some- 
what in excess of Government civil service 
salaries. Cal Tech has a reputation for ex- 
cellent personnel policies, and the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory staff members are happy 
to be Cal Tech employees and they believe 
they enjoy better working conditions than 
they would under civil service. 

The vice president for business affairs also 
gives overall supervision to the contractual 
operations of Jet Propulsion Laboratory— 
that is, the placement and writing of sub- 
contracts with industrial or other concerns. 
All such contracts are reviewed by top legal 
and fiscal officers selected by the institute, 
and major legal questions are referred to the 
institute’s legal counsel, the well-known firm 
of O'Melveny & Myers, of Los Angeles. 

The care with which all expenditures and 
contractual matters are supervised is illus- 
trated by the fact that during the fiscal year 
1961 the total expenditures disallowed under 
the contract were only $9 out of a total 
budget in excess of $90 million. Compara- 
ble records were achieved in previous years. 
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This is an example of the meticulous care 
which has been exercised to protect both the 
institute and the Government. 

3. Intangibles: It is impossible to esti- 
mate or evaluate the intangible benefits 
which accrue from the Jet Propulsion Labo- 
ratory being operated by a world-famous ed- 
ucational institution, like the California 
Institute of Technology. The prestige of 
being employed by such an institution, the 
privileges of association with its faculty, the 
use of its library, the participation in the 
Cal Tech Management Club and other or- 
ganizations, the privilege of attending all 
institute lectures, seminars, etc., all enhance 
greatly the attractiveness of a Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory position and improve the 
possibility of securing and maintaining com- 
petent professional scientists and engineers. 
The effectiveness of this association is illus- 
trated by the fact that, even though the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory salary scales are 
below the scales in the southern California 
aerospace industry, the number of top peo- 
ple attracted away by industry has been 
very small indeed over the many years. It 
is impossible to estimate how many of the 
top staff would leave the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory if they were put under Govern- 
ment civil service operations involving, for 
many of them, a serious financial loss and 
making the many industrial positions open 
to them far more attractive. There is no 
question that such a transfer would cause 
a major disruption in the Laboratory work. 

Costs of Cal Tech management: The total 
budget of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory for 
fiscal year 1962-63 is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $213 million. The budget 
for all other institute operations -(instruc- 
tion and research) will be about $1814 mil- 
lion. Thus Cal Tech is responsible for a Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory budget which is many 
times as large as all other institute operations 
combined, This is a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility which the institute is bearing 
as a service to the Government. Yet, the 
total reimbursement to the institute to cover 
all of its indirect, or overhead, costs and 
risks is only approximately 1 percent of the 
total direct costs. Of this amount slightly 
less than one-half is made up of directly 
identifiable overhead costs determined under 
the formula provided by the Bureau of the 
Budget Circular A-21. However, this circu- 
lar was not intended for large off-campus 
operations of this type, and it ignores or fails 
fully to reimburse the institute for many 
costs and responsibilities which it assumes. 
In some cases the institute's interpretation of 
these rules differed from the Government es- 
timates by $100,000 to $200,000—a deficit 
which the institute’s private funds cannot 
cover. For this reason the institute has re- 
quested that a management fee of slightly 
over one-half of 1 percent of the 1962-63 
budget (a lesser percentage if the budget 
rises in future years) to serve as a manage- 
ment allowance. Although most industrial 
and most nonprofit (noneducational) corpo- 
rations would charge a management fee of 
up to 5 percent in addition to overhead, the 
Cal Tech reimbursement is only a little over 
one-tenth of this figure. For this manage- 
ment allowance, Cal Tech offers the follow- 
ing services: 

1. A substantial amount of time of mem- 
bers of the board of trustees and of the fac- 
ulty who serve on the Jet Propulsion Labo- 
ratory committee. 

2. The privilege of Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory personnel consulting with faculty 
members, visiting scientists, and others, plus 
the privileges of the Cal Tech library, of at- 
tending and participating in scientific and 
engineering seminars, and other institute 
activities. 

3. Skilled, competent, and conscientious 
technical and fiscal overview, as already 
described. 
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4. Active collaboration of a group of Cal 
Tech faculty interested in various aspects 
of space sciences—e.g., cosmic rays, geo- 
physics, astronomy, radio-astronomy, etc. 

5. The maintenance of a 20-year-old tra- 
dition of excellence, of good management, 
of cordial relations. 

6. The avoidance of the very severe dis- 
ruption which would come from severing one 
arm of Cal Tech from the remainder of the 
body (even though the arm is a large one). 

7. The use of the Cal Tech name and rep- 
utation as an endorsement to prospective 
employees and to the public of the integrity 
of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory scientific 
program. 

I. THE TUTURE 

Unless the administration of NASA sin- 
cerely believes that the California Insti- 
tute of Technology contributes significantly 
to the continued success of Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, and that direct Government op- 
eration would not be better in the long run, 
it would be desirable to initiate plans for 
terminating this relationship. Termination 
will become more difficult each year and, 
if the present 3-year contract is to be the 
final one, it is not too early to discuss plans 
for the future, 

Careful examination of the advantages 
and disadvantages of such termination, 
however, should be made. This examina- 
tion could be looked at under the following 
headings: 

1. Financial: Under civil service the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory salary scale would be 
somewhat lower than at present. However, 
the salary reductions would involve only a 
relatively small percentage of the top-level 
scientific and professional personnel who 
are at salaries above $20,000 per year. The 
savings would probably not exceed $200,000 
and such a change would, no doubt, result 
in the loss of many of these key personnel. 

The Cal Tech overhead costs (currently 
under $1 million per year) would certainly 
be as great—and probably even much great- 
er—if the Government took over the same 
business, fiscal, and administrative opera- 
tions as Cal Tech now is responsible for, 
The saving in the management allowance 
would be compensated by substantial ad- 
ditional costs in headquarters operations to 
insure adequate technical and administra- 
tive management. 

2. Quality of personnel and program; The 
intangible benefits of being a part of an 
educational institution which has attained 
the very highest standards in scientific and 
engineering work, high ideals for the scien- 
tific competence of its staff, excellent per- 
sonnel policies, are hard to evaluate in terms 
of dollars. However, since, for a given pro- 
gram, it is believed that under the Cal Tech 
contract Jet Propulsion Laboratory affairs 
are managed at least as economically as un- 
der Government operations, these intangible 
benefits come at no net cost to the Govern- 
ment and constitute a qualitative bonus 
which would be relinquished under direct 
Government operation. 

3. The disrupting effect of change: Because 
of the 20-year history of Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory as one division of the California 
Institute of Technology, the amputation of 


. this division would be substantially disrupt- 


ing for a long period of time. No doubt, in 
time, the wounds would be healed, but the 
question would still remain as to whether 
any advantage to the Government would 
have resulted which would be worth the cost. 
There is no evidence that Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory would perform any more effec- 
tively, more efficiently, or at lower cost un- 
der Government operation—and, indeed, it 
can be argued that the reverse is true. 

LEE A. DUBRIDGOE, 

President, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF PROJECT SURVEYOR TO 
LUNAR PROGRAM 

In the course of his discussions yesterday, 
the distinguished junior Senator from Wis- 
consin, according to the printed Recor, left 
the impression that by 1966 NASA expects to 
have a manned lunar flight. In questioning 
the validity of the Surveyor Project, an un- 
manned lunar exploration program, the Sen- 
ator stated, “Because of the problems with 
respect to reliability of the spacecraft, it is 
expected to be well into 1966 before any 
meaningful data can be obtained. By that 
time NASA expects to have a manned lunar 
flight, and therefore the Surveyor spacecraft 
might not be of much service.” 

I do not know the basis for his statement 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, but I have 
carefully checked to determine whether there 
has been any change in the objectives set 
forth last year by President Kennedy in re- 
gard to the achievement of manned lunar 
flight. 

Last year the Congress, on the recommen- 
dation of the President and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, which is 
composed of representatives of the NASA, the 
Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the State Department, made 
the national decision to land a team of U.S. 
explorers on the moon during the present 
decade. This is a goal that had previously 
been contemplated without official designa- 
tion for the following decade. As of last year, 
the objective of the United States was estab- 
lished to make this exploration in this dec- 
ade. The Nation began marshaling scientific, 
technical and physical resources toward this 
end. Our basic goal insofar as time is con- 
cerned has not changed. This program will 
be difficult and at times dangerous for indi- 
viduals volunteering for specific missions. 
Our committee has been reassured that the 
urgency of this will not prompt 
those in positions of responsibility to forgo 
all reasonable safety precautions. And 
safety sometimes takes time. 

It would be unfortunate, therefore, to 


pressions that NASA “expects to have 
manned lunar” in 1966. This may be a hope, 
but it fs not a stated goal. The goal was 
expressed by President Kennedy last year 
im these words: 

“I believe that the Nation should com- 
mit itself to achieving the goal before the 
decade is out of landing a man on the moon 
and returning him safely to earth.” 

Before landing a man on the moon, it is 
expected that manned circumlunar flight will 
be achieved. However, 1966 has not been the 
stated timing of such an objective and I 
believe the record should be clarified to that 
extent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the committee 
amendment was agreed to be reconsid- 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ee oe DI tobe reai a thid 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 
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The bill (H.R. 11737) was passed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed 


Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendment 
and request a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. KERR, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. WILEY, 
and Mrs. SMITH of Maine conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement with re- 
spect to the public assistance and wel- 
fare bill (H.R. 10606), comes into effect 
at this time. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is the pend- 
ing question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] for himself 
and other Senators to the public assist- 
ance and welfare bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that, while the Anderson 
amendments are the pending question, 
they will not be voted upon until next 
Tuesday, at a time certain, and that in 
the meantime other substitutes or 
amendments may be offered under a time 
allocation. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The CHEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 75, to strike out, beginning with 
line 3: 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I inquire wheth- 
er the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado has one or more amendments, and 
whether he expects record votes on 
them? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Colorado has several amendments, but 
does not anticipate asking for a record 
vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. ` Can the Senator from 
Colorado give us some intimation as to 
how much time he will require on them? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Colorado thought he would probably 
offer about four amendments this after- 
noon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 75, to strike out beginning 
with (3) on line 10 through the word 
“Act” on line 12. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield me 3 
minutes from the time on the bill? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio 3 min- 
utes from the time on the bill, with the 
understanding that I shall not thereby 
lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for printing under the rule, 
an amendment which I intend to offer. 
The amendment would deal with the 
Health Insurance Benefits Advisory 
Council which would be created under 
section 1712, on page 37, of the Ander- 
son amendments. 

The section would provide that there 
be created a Health Insurance Benefits 
Advisory Council, consisting of 14 mem- 
bers. The 14 members would be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The section provides, in part: 

Not less than four of the appointed mem- 
bers shall be persons who are outstanding 
in the fields pertaining to hospitals and 
health activities. 


My amendment contemplates identi- 
fying 12 of the prospective appointees by 
way of occupation. My amendment 
would provide that: 

Of the appointed members, not less than 
three shall be actuaries, not less than three 
shall be persons who are outstanding in the 
fields pertaining to hospitals and health ac- 
tivities, not less than two shall be members 
of the medical profession, not less than two 
shall represent management, and not less 
than two shall represent labor. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
have on the Advisory Council persons 
who are members of professions which 
are directly interested in the sciences 
and arts connected with the program. 
I would provide for the appointment of 
three actuaries. In my opinion, actu- 
aries are vital to the efficient operation 
of the Advisory Council. I would pro- 
vide for three members who are ac- 
quainted with the management of hos- 
pitals. I believe such appointments are 
vital. I would provide that not less than 
two members shall be members of the 
medical profession, that two shall rep- 
resent management, and that two shall 
represent labor. 

Under the language of the Anderson 
amendments only four persons would be 
identified as persons having experience 
in hospital management. I think the 
presence on the Advisory Council of 
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actuaries is absolutely needed to insure 
that fiscally the system, if it is adopted, 
will be efficiently operated. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
yielding me this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

The Senator from Colorado has the 
floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. How much time have I 
remaining on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has yielded 4 minutes. The 
Senator has 26 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. President, we are considering to- 
day a health care proposal which, if en- 
acted, would destroy America’s unique 
system of competitive medicine and 
could bankrupt the social security 


system. 

It would dilute the quality of medical 
care to the detriment of the patient. It 
would drastically change the original 
concept and purpose of the Social 
Security Act. It would shamefully ex- 
ploit our elderly for political purposes. 
It would tax many of the poor to provide 
health care for many of the rich. It 
would encourage dependency rather 
than independency. 

Mr. President, this proposal relies on 
compulsion and denial of freedom; it 
proclaims the state superior to the in- 
dividual; it violates Judeo-Christian 
teachings because it rejects the divinity 
of man. 

The measure before us was hastily con- 
ceived. It is nothing more than an ex- 
panded version of what is known as the 
King-Anderson bill. The bill is basically 
bad. The cloak of compromise does not 
change its defects or conceal its inherent 
dangers. It is still “a medicare wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.” 

Yet, Mr. President, Congress is being 
asked to abandon its customary rules 
and traditional procedures and to hastily 
approve a proposal which would not be- 
come effective until January 1,1964. Let 
us not be stampeded into making a hasty 
decision on a hastily conceived measure. 

That great American, Abraham 
Lincoln, once said: 

If we could know first where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it. 


There are many questions still un- 
answered. 

It is often generalized that the elderly 
of this Nation are unable to pay their 
medical bills and that most of them are 
in poor health. But as far as I have 
been able to determine, there are no facts 
or figures as to how many—I repeat: 
how many there are over 65 who need 
and want medical and hospital care and 
do not get it. 

I am certain, however, that the health 
care problems of the aged definitely are 
not of the magnitude as represented by 
some wishing to exploit them for politi- 
cal purposes. 
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No one wants anyone, regardless of 
age, to suffer from the lack of medical 


care. 

But the problem before us is to deter- 
mine the most sensible way to help those 
who need help without sacrificing the 
present high quality of medical care 
available to the Nation and without 
starting this Nation down the road to 
socialized medicine. 

The measure now before us proposes 
to provide health care to everyone over 
65, whether it is needed or not. Some- 
body might need it; so everybody gets it. 
This is a shocking disregard for the tax- 
payers’ money. 

This health care proposal is based on 
the false premise that most of the aged 
are ill and poor. 

A quick sampling of surveys and stud- 
ies made in various sections of the coun- 
try indicate the problem of our aged 
citizens is an overexaggerated one. 

For example: The Fort Wayne, Ind., 
News-Sentinel recently reported that “a 
documented survey—see reference 1— 
provides indisputable evidence that In- 
diana’s senior citizens are, for the most 
part, in position to finance their own 
health needs. Of the 445,510 Hoosiers 
age 65 or over, 94 percent are caring 
for themselves either out of private in- 
come, savings, insurance, pensions or 
other nonwelfare sources.” 

The survey pointed out that 300,560 of 
the aged group own their own homes and 
367,000 are eligible and covered for health 
and accident insurance by commercial 
insurance companies, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, or by veterans’ benefits. 

The survey also revealed that out of 
4.357 hospital admissions for those over 
65 only 84 patients, or 1.93 percent, were 
unable to pay or make arrangements for 
payment of their hospital bills. 

Another study was made in Greene 
County, Mo.—see reference 2—where 
the residents are described as being in 
the middle-to-low income group, with 
farming and small manufacturing the 
basis of the economy. 

One portion of the study included pa- 
tients of 18 physicians doing mixed 
family care and specialty practice. The 
survey disclosed that patients over 65 
are responsible for only 9 percent of 
the unpaid bills. 

A 100-bed, general medical and surgi- 
cal hospital also was surveyed. A study 
of the unpaid bills at this hospital re- 
vealed that the 65-and-over group has 
the best record for payment of hospital 
bills. Of the 857 elderly patients treated 
during an 11-month period, only 15 per- 
cent failed to pay their bills. 

A survey conducted—see reference 
3—at the Billings, Mont., Deaconess 
Hospital disclosed that almost 95 per- 
cent of the hospital bills of 559 aged pa- 
tients were paid within 6 months. 

Spot surveys by three Blue Cross 
plans—see reference 4—indicate that 
the majority of hospitalized persons 65 
and over either are having the cost of 
hospitalization paid by health insurance 
or are paying the cost from personal 
resources. 

Results of the 1-day surveys in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and northeast Ohio showed: 
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First. Eighty-three percent of the 
2,596 persons 65 or older who were in 60 
northeast Ohio hospitals last Febru- 
ary 7 were covered by health insurance 
or had the resources to pay their bills. 

Second. 61.2 percent of the 1,300 aged 
persons in 44 Oklahoma hospitals last 
March 14 had health insurance or pri- 
vate resources, and the remaining 38.8 
percent were receiving either old age as- 
sistance or medical assistance to the aged 
through the Kerr-Mills law. 

Third. 70.9 percent of the 5,701 aged 
patients in 480 Texas hospitals on April 
11 had some form of health insurance 
coverage. 

A survey—see reference 5—of 296 
patients, aged 65 or older, who were 
treated at Staats Hospital in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., in a 1-year period showed 
hd only 1.5 percent did not pay their 

ills. 

Patients over 65—see reference 6— 
at the Tucson, Ariz., Medical Center had 
a far smaller percentage of uncollectible 
bills than patients under 65, according 
to a study by M. G. Wolfers, president 
of the Arizona Hospital Association. 

This study, which included 1,960 pati- 
ents 65 or over, revealed that only 0.36 
percent of their hospital bills were un- 
paid. 

In the State—see reference 7— 
of Vermont, which I am told has a high- 
er percentage of its population over age 
65 than any other State, a survey showed 
that 80.7 percent of the aged said they 
would pay doctor bills through health 
insurance, from savings, or with current 
income. 

The fact is that there is considerable 
evidence that the majority of people over 
65 are able to finance their own health 
care. 

Additional evidence is found in the 
studies made by the Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities in three lower-middle-in- 
come parishes in St. Louis, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo. 

The report stated: 

When asked who would pay for hospital- 
ization if it were necessary, between 80 per- 
cent and 90 percent of all the aging in all 
studies said they had hospitalization insur- 
ance, savings, or potential help from children 
and relatives. The Buffalo study, which had 
the only further analysis of this kind, found 
7 percent who would turn to welfare organ- 
izations and 5 percent who said they did 
not know what they would do. 


Of the approximately 65,000 persons 
age 65 or over in the State of Montana— 
see reference 8—about 6,500 require 
assistance through public welfare and 
the remaining 58,500 are able to provide 
their own living expenses and medical 
care through investments, savings, cur- 
rent employment, pensions and health 
insurance. 

Studies show that the overwhelming 
majority of aged patients in Delaware— 
see reference 9—can and do pay their 
hospital care. Of the aged admissions 
in Delaware hospitals, 86.2 percent paid 
the hospital bill in full. 

These are only a few examples of 
studies conducted by various groups, but 
they provide proof that the problem has 
been blown out of proportion. There 
are some of our aged who are needy, or 
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near needy, but to generalize about a 
group of 17 million on the basis of a 
relatively few individual cases is 
exploitation. s 

The Right Reverend Monsignor A. C. 
Dalton, -director of Catholic hospitals, 
archdiocese of Boston—see reference 
10—told the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged: 

From all that I have observed, heard, or 
read, it is my opinion that the problem of 
our aged citizens is an overexaggerated one. 
Reliable authorities appear to be unanimous 
in stating that the vast majority of those 
65 years and over present no special prob- 
lem; they can handle their own situations 
well or have them handled satisfactorily by 
those near and dear to them. It is with 
regard to the minority that any problem 
exists Public interest focuses upon 
this minority all out of proportion. This is 
no doubt due to the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of these aged citizens and the fact that 
such an increase was neither foreseen or well 
prepared for. The result is a certain amount 
of confusion and not a little hysteria in 
trying to arrive at a sane and sensible 
solution. 


Aged persons value their independence 
and may be resentful if ready-made 
plans for their welfare are thrust upon 
them, according to a study conducted 
by the Catholic—see reference 11—Uni- 
versity of America’s Bureau of Social 
Research among 466 aged residents of 
Wilmington, Del., and among 130 per- 
sons 60 years of age or older living in 
Wilmington suburbs. 

The bureau concluded that while there 
is a minority of aged persons who are 
“desperately poor or seriously ill,” Wil- 
mington’s senior citizens as a group ap- 
pear to be financially independent, 
socially well adjusted, and in good 
health. 

The study showed that more than two- 
fifths of both men and women surveyed 
believe they are financially able to pro- 
vide comfortably for themselves the rest 
of their lives. Another two-fifths can 
pay ordinary expenses. Nearly 62 per- 
cent of the men and 54 percent of the 
women own their own homes or 
apartments. 

Some 71 percent of the men and 67 
percent of the women either had not 
been confined to bed, or had been con- 
fined 6 days or less by illness in the 
preceding year. 

More than two-thirds of all respond- 
ents spent either nothing or less than 
$100 for medical care in the preceding 
year. Approximately four-fifths had 
been attended by private physicians 
rather than at hospital clinics for minor 
illnesses in the preceding 5-year period. 

More than two-thirds said they would 
pay for long-term hospitalization 
through hospital insurance and/or sav- 
ings. 

“The most striking feature of this 
whole analysis,“ the bureau said, is the 
relative economic independence of such 
a very high proportion” of both men 
and women. 

A study of a random cross section of 
all older persons in the United States 
disclosed that the health care problems 
of the aged definitely are not of the mag- 
nitude they have been purported to be. 

This study, conducted by the Nation- 
al—see reference 12—Opinion Research 
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Center of the University of Chicago, re- 
vealed that only 9.6 percent of persons 
aged 65 and over said they could not 
pay a medical bill of $500. More than 90 
percent said they have available means 
to meet such a bill. 

Findings of the Federal Reserve Board 
disclosed that the liquid assets of per- 
sons 65 and over are up and are growing 
faster than the assets of any other age 
group during the last decade. 

G. Warfield Hobbs—see reference 13— 
a New York banker and chairman of the 
National Committee on Aging, said he 
believed the whole country will vote more 
effectively and intelligently and with less 
emotion on health care legislation if the 
people are more aware of the financial 
facts of life concerning our aged citi- 
zens. He pointed out that our present 
indigent aged are diminishing both by 
numbers and by proportion, and are be- 
ing replaced with the newly aged who 
are increasingly able to care for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hobbs has warned that if senti- 
ment or politics carries us overboard 
on a permanent basis to solve the tem- 
porary financial problems of a segment 
of the aged population, we may find in 
the future that we are providing perhaps 
more than necessary for a very large and 
self-supporting aged group at the ex- 
pense of other age groups.” 

As proof that the new generation of 
older citizens is attaining better financial 
independence, Mr. Hobbs cited figures 
showing that the number of aged receiy- 
ing public assistance reached a high of 
2,789,000 in 1950, but 9 years later there 
was a decrease to 2,394,000, despite the 
fact there were 3 million more in the 
aged group. The reduction continues at 
a rate of about 3,000 a month in spite of 
a net gain in the number of aged of about 
30,000 a month, he said. 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye—see reference 
14—in his report as president of the 
Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation said: 

Planning for the long-term future under 
conditions which exist then should be given 
more consideration rather than creating 


permanent legislation for a temporary phase 
of our economy, 


Some economists believe that in the 
not too distant future old-age assistance 
will have been reduced to an insignifi- 
cant proportion, and that a great ma- 
jority of our elderly will be self-respect- 
ing and financially independent based 
upon a combination of social security 
benefits, private pensions, private sav- 
ings and insurance, and wider home- 
ownership. 

Today, those over 65—see reference 
15—account for about 9 percent of our 
total population, and, despite the retire- 
ment majority, they still receive about 
8 percent of all personal incomes. 

In many respects, the aged are better 
off than any other group. In addition 
to having higher liquid assets and higher 
percentage of homeownership, their 


financial obligations. are significantly 
less and they enjoy tax advantages not 
available to younger citizens. 

I am sure most of us have heard the 
statement that 60 percent of our aged 
have incomes of $1,000 a year or less. 
This: figure, while accurate; is totally 
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misleading. It includes dependents, 
many of whom have no individual in- 
comes of theirown. It would be equally 
accurate, and just as misleading, to say 
that nearly 65 percent of all Americans 
had incomes of $1,000 or less a year. 
Facts are of little significance until they 
are examined and interpreted by reason. 

The report—see reference 16—of the 
planning committee for the White House 
Conference on Aging estimated the total 
income of the over-65 population in the 
United States from all types of private 
investments at from $4,300 to $8,300 mil- 
lion a year, or approximately 17 to 28 
percent of the total cash income of the 
group. This includes dividends, interest 
on savings, annuities, rents, royalties, and 
the like. Thus, at a conservative esti- 
mate, a total of from $75 to $150 billion 
worth of income-producing assets would 
appear to be owned by this age group. 

This is a healthy figure, especially in 
view of the fact that it does not include 
such non-income-producing assets as 
homes occupied by the elderly or the 
value of businesses in which the over-65 
age are still actively engaged. 

There are two facts that must be kept 
in mind in evaluating the economic 
status of the aged: 

First. Income alone is not a valid 
yardstick for measuring the financial 
situation of the aged. 

Second. Our elderly are not a homo- 
geneous group from either a financial 
or health standpoint. 

To generalize that the aged are in 
poor health is just as misleading as to 
state that most of the elderly are on the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

Doctors tell us that most older people 
are in good health. They explain that 
there are no such things as diseases of 
the aged. There are diseases among the 
aged, just as there are diseases to be 
found in any age group. 

It is true, however, that there is a 
greater degree of chronic illness among 
older people. But it is important to 
understand what is meant by the term 
“chronic illness.” It means a recurrent 
condition, or one that persists over a 
period of time. 

It is significant to note that only 14 
percent of the aged with chronic ail- 
ments experience any significant limi- 
tation of activity. Only 5 percent have 
major limitations of mobility. 

There are many examples of the 
chronically ill who lead perfectly normal 
lives. Several years ago a diabetic rep- 
resented the United States on the Davis 
Cup team. He was chronically ill, but 
with the help of insulin he led a normal 
life. President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was chronically ill as the result of 
polio. I need not comment on the active 
life he was able to lead. 

Just as there has been misunderstand- 
ing about the financial status of the 
aged there also has been confusion about 
the health of our aged. Chronic illness 
has been interpreted by some to mean 
that most older people are sick and de- 
bilitated. It is false to assume that the 
majority of our aged required constant 
medical attention. We would be less 
than honest with ourselves if we enacted 
legislation on the premise that most of 
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our aged are ill and unable to pay for 
medical care. 

A study conducted by the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association and Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons 
among the organizations’ members re- 
vealed that 87 percent consider them- 
selves in reasonably good health. 
Eighty-six percent of the 150,000 mem- 
bers reported that they had medical or 
hospital insurance. 

Voluntary health insurance and pre- 
payment plans, which permit persons 
of all ages to protect themselves against 
the cost of unexpected illness and ac- 
cidents, have made a phenomenal 
growth. This growth has been referred 
to as one of the great social advances of 
our time. 

Health insurance is now available to 
all aged everywhere. Today, more than 
9 million, or 53 percent, of the aged al- 
ready have health insurance. The num- 
ber covered has tripled in the last 10 
years and the elderly are purchasing 
health insurance at a faster rate than 
any other age group. 

In 1937, less than 4 percent of the 
population of the United States had any 
form of health insurance. Ten years 
later in 1947, about 30 percent were 
covered. Today, an estimated 75 per- 
cent of the total population have some 
voluntary health insurance coverage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee wish 
to yield time? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
does the Senator from Tennessee wish 
to dispose of the time consumed in the 
quorum call? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed in the quorum call not be charged 
to either sidé. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
how much time remains on this amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
Mr in the chair). The Senator from 
Minnesota has 30 minutes in opposition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much time 
does the Senator from Florida desire? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I could conclude in 
from 5 to 8 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the acting ma- 
jority leader in yielding time to me. I 
am not speaking in favor of any single 
amendment or in opposition to any sin- 
gle amendment. I am speaking in op- 
position to the absurd procedure under 
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which we find ourselves operating at this 
time, and in an effort to show that we 
are wasting our time in considering the 
important question of medicare for the 
aged in the way it is now being con- 
sidered. 

The bill before the Senate relates to 
important amendments to the body of 
our welfare legislation. It is a bill of 
many pages. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, which gave consideration 
to the various proposals which are em- 
bodied in the public welfare amendments 
of 1962, as the measure is styled, is 82 
pages in length. That bill and the report 
relating to it are based upon hearings 
held by the Committee on Finance, as 
shown by the printed hearings, consisting 
of 603 pages. The hearings represent 4 
full days of intensive work in the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the study of the 
proposed measures by the many wit- 
nesses who appeared before that com- 
mittee, including, of course, the official 
witnesses who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the welfare acts. 

Prior to the time the Committee on 
Finance considered the bill, it had been 
discussed at great length in the House 
of Representatives. Long hearings had 
been held upon the bill in that body, also. 
I do not have before me the volumes of 
the printed record of the hearings held 
by the House committee, but I under- 
stand they were even longer, both in 
terms of duration of the hearings and 
the extent of the printed record, than is 
the case with the Senate committee docu- 
ments on the subject. I have already 
stated that the printed hearings of the 
Senate committee comprise 603 printed 
pages, and that the Senate report com- 
prises 82 printed pages. 

But, Mr. President, we now find that, 
notwithstanding the fact that none of 
those printed pages had to do with the 
subject of medicare, which was being 
handled in separate proposed legisla- 
tion, subjected to long hearings in the 
House committee, but which has not yet 
come up for hearings in our own Fi- 
nance Committee, we are confronted 
with four long amendments—as well as 
various shorter amendments to each of 
them—which have to do with the subject 
of medicare. 

The first is the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], for himself and 
a group of our colleagues; and that 
amendment alone consists of 79 printed 
pages; and it existed for the first time 
as à proposal at the time when it came 
to us in the form of this amendment, 
representing, as it did, a compromise be- 
tween the ideas of its distinguished au- 
thors—that is to say, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and vari- 
ous other authors; and, so far as I know 
and believe, the bill had never seen the 
light of day until a few hours before the 
time when it came here as a proposed 
amendment to the Welfare Act amend- 
ments of 1962. Yet, Mr. President, 
though it has not been subjected as a 
unified measure to hearings, either in 
the House committee or in the Senate 
Finance Committee—and I repeat that 
no hearings on this general subject have 
yet been held in the Senate Finance 
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Committee—we are expected, on the ba- 
sis of the debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and notwithstanding our committee 
duties and our other duties, and without 
the benefit of comment by the admin- 
istrative agencies and all others who 
have very vital interests in connection 
with this measure, to decide upon it and 
pass upon it—each of us from the back- 
ground of his own experience—and de- 
termine whether the provisions contained 
therein are wise. 

To complicate the matter further, 
there are three other proposals on this 
subject. One of them has already been 
voted upon; it is the amendment pro- 
posed by our colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 
A second voluminous amendment has 
been proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], on behalf of himself and other 
Senators; and a third has been proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bus], on behalf of him- 
self and certain other Senators. But, 
Mr. President, not one of those four 
measures is identical with any of the 
others. Not one of them is exactly like 
anything else that has ever been con- 
sidered before by the Senate. Not one 
of them is exactly like the proposal 
which has been subjected to hearings 
before the House committee—and again 
I comment on the fact that our own 
Finance Committee has not heard testi- 
mony on any of these measures, nor has 
it given us the benefit of its considera- 
tion and its recommendations in regard 
to any of them. Notwithstanding all 
these important facts, we are expected 
to emerge from debate of this kind with 
a wise answer to a question which tran- 
scends in importance and in public in- 
terest all the other proposals included 
in the amendments to the Welfare Act 
of 1962 put together. 

My own mail—and I am certain this 
is also true of the mail of other Members 
of the Senate—on the subject of medi- 
care is several hundred times greater 
than the amount of mail I receive upon 
the various other important items in- 
cluded within the purview of the pending 
bill—that is to say, the amendments to 
the Welfare Act of 1962. Furthermore, 
the amount involved in increased taxes 
is greater, and the amount involved in 
burdens upon certain employed taxpay- 
ers is greater. Yet, Mr. President, with- 
out the benefit of any study, we are ex- 
pected to arrive at a wise answer to this 
problem, which is a question of first im- 
pression to most Members of the Senate. 

I do not challenge the principle or the 
high purpose of any of the distinguished 
Senators who have offered these amend- 
ments; but I call attention to the fact 
that whereas they may have had a 
chance individually to study this subject 
and to come forth with these long, in- 
volved proposals as to what they think 
we should do in the field of medicare, 
that opportunity has not been afforded 
all 100 Members of the Senate; and the 
proposals now before us have not been 
supported by a study by our Finance 
Committee and by its recommendations 
directed to all of us. 
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So, Mr. President, I cannot think of 
anything more absurd than for us to 
attempt out of such a situation to arrive 
at a wise or defensible answer; and, 
therefore, so far as I am concerned, I 
do not propose to vote for any of the 
proposed amendments dealing with the 
field of medicare. I feel that if I did 
vote for any one of them, I would be 
voting without the guidance and without 
any kind of recommendations or advice 
from those who, under law, are charged 
with administering laws in this field, and 
also without the recommendations and 
advice and guidance of the Members of 
our own body and our colleagues at the 
other end of the Capitol who, as mem- 
bers of an appropriate committee, are 
charged with bringing forth proposed 
legislation in this field. 

Thus, Mr. President, I shall not vote 
for any of these amendments. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it seems 
to me that Senators who are offering 
these amendments—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The time yielded to the 
Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield addi- 
tional time to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Florida. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
5 more minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

I was about to say that it seems to me 
that Senators who are offering these 
amendments are practicing what is re- 
ferred to in the Constitution as “cruel 
and unusual punishment,” not only upon 
Members of the Senate who have to 
listen to this long and involved debate, 
regardless of whether they must run, 
this year, for reelection, but particularly 
upon the Members of the Senate and 
the Members of the other body who must 
run for reelection this year, because this 
is probably the most controversial sub- 
ject matter to be discussed by the people 
of the United States in recent years; and 
certainly this question is entitled to, and 
must have, the careful study and con- 
sideration, not only of the respective 
committees of the Senate and the House, 
but also of those who are learned in this 
field and who have devoted a large por- 
tion of their lives to finding out the an- 
swers to the question of what is the best 
way to take care, under democratic prin- 
ciples, of the undoubted need of many 
older persons in our country who do not 
have sufficient means to assure them- 
selves and their loved ones of hospital- 
ization, medical care, and surgical care. 

I realize that not all of these meas- 
ures go that far, and perhaps none of 
them covers all of these fields. However, 
these proposals are submitted as the 
answers to the undoubted need of mil- 
lions of older U.S. citizens for hospital 
care, medical care, nursing care, and 
care by doctors and surgeons. Such 
subject. matter is entitled to better han- 
dling and more serious handling than 
this, especially in view of the fact that 
we know that the body at the other end 
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of the Capitol is not likely to give serious 
consideration to a measure which origi- 
nates here as a rider, and particularly 
when it knows that this proposal has not 
been studied by our committee. I would 
think much less of those who represent 
the legislative arm of our Government at 
the other end of the Capitol if I thought 
they would regard with great serious- 
ness a measure which would come out 
of debate of this kind and out of pro- 
posals so casually advanced as those 
which are now before us. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will reject these amendments, will in- 
sist upon handling this subject in the 
regular manner, and will insist that this 
subject matter is of sufficient serious- 
ness and gravity to be entitled not 
only to ordinary handling by our com- 
mittees, but also to the most careful 
handling by them—the most careful 
handling possible for so delicate, compli- 
cated, and difficult a subject. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will, in a showing of wisdom in 
connection with so controversial a sub- 
ject matter, refuse to place the stamp 
of its approval upon any of the four 
proposed amendments which deal in a 
general way with the subject of medicare 
for our aged. 

I thank my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota, for yielding to 
me; and I now yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time is left on this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes remain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the pend- 
ing question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado to the Ander- 
son amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall make a brief comment. The 
amendment, as I understand, strikes 
item (3) in line 10 through line 14, 
which includes item (4) of the bill, H.R. 
10606, Part E— Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions, Studies, and Recommendations.“ 

The Senator from Colorado seeks to 
strike out the following language: 

The feasibility of providing additional 
types of health insurance benefits within 
the financial resources provided by this act; 
and the effects of the deductibles upon 


beneficiaries, hospitals, and the financing 
of the program. 


It is my view that the language which 
the Senator from Colorado seeks to strike 
out should be sustained and maintained 
in the bill. These provisions went 
through committee hearings in both the 
House and the Senate. Careful con- 
sideration was given to the provisions. 
It seems to me the purpose is merely to 
provide additional information to the 
Congress and to the executive branch, 
within the limitations set down in items 
(3) and (4). 

I am particularly concerned about the 
language which affects the deductibles 
upon beneficiaries, hospitals, and the 
financing of the program. 

I am hopeful the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield back his 
time? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado to 
the Anderson amendments. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
Anderson amendments be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the amendment 
which I now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objections, it is so ordered. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 33 to strike out the matter ap- 
pearing on lines 7 through 12 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: and for 
each of the succeeding fiscal years’ ”. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want 
to express my sincere appreciation for 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida. I concur wholeheart- 
edly in his approach to this question, 
and, as I shall develop in later portions 
of my amendments and speeches, I also 
think this question should be considered 
by the Finance Committee. 

As I stated earlier when I spoke on 
my previous amendment, 11 times as 
many persons are protected against hos- 
iptal expense as there were in 1940; 
more than 24 times as many have surgi- 
cal insurance; and more than 30 times 
as many are protected against medical 
expense other than surgical. 

By far the most rapidly growing part 
of this health insurance picture is the 
growth in coverage of the elderly. And 
most of this growth has occurred in the 
past 10 years. 

A survey conducted in 1952 disclosed 
that 26 percent of all persons past 65 
had some form of health insurance pro- 
tection. Today, 53 percent of the aged 
are protected. 

This growth is even more impressive 
when we consider that an estimated 25 
percent of those 65 and over are not 
even in the market for health insurance, 
since their health care is financed in 
other ways. If we subtract this group, 
who either do not need or do not want 
health insurance, we find that 68 per- 
cent of those over 65 who want this pro- 
tection already have it. 

It is known that some 13 percent of 
the aged are eligible to receive health 
care as beneficiaries of Federal-State 
old-age assistance or medical assistance 
to the aged programs. There are many 
others who do not need, desire, or be- 
lieve in health insurance. This group in- 
cludes those being cared for by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, by medicare, by 
general assistance, or by other local pub- 
lic and private agencies. There also are 
those whose private incomes and re- 
sources are sufficiently large to make it 
unnecessary for them to have insurance 
coverage. 

The number of our elderly who will 
have health insurance coverage will in- 
crease because of the trend by insurance 
companies to allow and encourage per- 
sons to continue their health insurance 
on an individual basis when they retire. 
This fact, coupled with a continuing ex- 
pansion in coverage among the total 
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population, means that more and more 
individuals will be reaching 65 with 
health insurance still in force. 

It has always been an important pro- 
vision in Blue Cross and Blue Shield con- 
tracts that subscribers who desire to do 
so may elect to continue their coverage 
after leaving their groups, or after reach- 
ing age 65. 

In 1951, 5 percent of Blue Shield en- 
rollment, or about a million members, 
were 65 or older. Today, Blue Shield 
subscribers over 65 total more than 3,- 
250,000. There also are more than 5 
million Blue Cross subscribers over 65. 

In the past 10 years, total Blue Shield 
enrollment increased 133 percent, but 
the number of persons over 65 covered 
by Blue Shield increased 225 percent. 

A survey made 2 years ago by the 
Health Insurance Institute showed that 
7 out of every 10 workers covered under 
group policies can retain their coverage 
after retirement. 

A few years ago most hospital policies 
sold by private insurance companies ter- 
minated at age 65. Today, more than 
60 policies or programs offered by major 
insurance companies are guaranteed re- 
newable for life. 

In recent months there has been a 
dramatic increase in the number of in- 
dividual and group health insurance con- 
tracts being made available to persons 
over 65. 

A report issued in January of this year 
by the Health Insurance Institute con- 
tained not a complete list, but a repre- 
sentative selection of the policies from 
which noninsured over-65 persons can 
select health insurance protection. More 
than 70 programs, covering a wide range 
of benefits, were listed in this report, 

A major medical expense program de- 
veloped in Connecticut, in which private 
insurance companies in the State pooled 
resources and risks, offers comprehensive 
coverage for a variety of services to any- 
one over 65 in that State. This pioneer- 
ing venture is now spreading to other 
States. 

In January of this year the National 
Association of Blue Shield Plans an- 
nounced a new, national low-premium 
plan, providing a broad scope of medical 
and surgical benefits in hospitals and 
nursing homes for the aged. I am told 
that as of this date 66 of the 70 Blue 
Shield plans have approved participation 
in the new plan, and 53 of these already 
have received their local medical society's 
approval and cooperation. 

This brief summary of the growth of 
voluntary health insurance in this coun- 
try should indicate to all that the num- 
ber of aged in this country who need but 
do not have health insurance comprise a 
group that is steadily shrinking. Con- 
gress should not adopt any program that 
would lead to the decline, if not the de- 
mise, of voluntary health insurance in 
this country. 

The measure we are considering would 
substitute a compulsory system of Gov- 
ernment health care financing for a 
private voluntary system that has shown 
phenomenal growth and an ability to 
provide a financial cushion against med- 
ical expenses for millions of Americans. 

Our voluntary health insurance pro- 
grams are versatile enough to offer a 
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wide selection of policies to meet the 
needs and pocketbooks of most citizens; 
they are available now to all who need 
and want them, and they are adequate 
enough to meet the needs of this Nation. 

Fastest growing of all types of 
coverage is major medical expense. 
These plans provide payment—after a 
deductible amount—for 75 to 80 percent 
of virtually all expenses incurred as a 
result of catastrophic illness, up to 
limits as high as $10,000 or $15,000. In 
just the last 8 years, the number of per- 
sons protected under these programs has 
grown from 2 million to more than 
35 million—a 1,700-percent increase. 

Not only has there been a great growth 
in the quality of coverage, but also in 
the quality of coverage. A study pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution 
showed that health insurance covers 88 
percent, of all hospital expenses incurred 
by beneficiaries, and 81 percent of all 
surgical expenses. 

Other studies—the latest made in 
1960—bear out these percentages. 

Mr. President, it is important for us 
to consider in our deliberations here to- 
day that the vast majority of our aged 
population is neither disabled by illness 
nor verging on bankruptcy. There are 
some who are, but programs are avail- 
able to provide for their health care 
needs. 

In 1960 this Congress wisely enacted 
the Kerr-Mills law to provide medical 
care for those who need it and cannot af- 
ford to pay for it. This law is now on 
the books and is being rapidly im- 
plemented. It enables individual States 
to guarantee to every aged American 
who needs help the health care he re- 
quires. The law also is designed to 
benefit older persons who are paying 
their day-to-day living expenses, but 
who could not afford to meet the cost of 
a serious or prolonged illness. 

As I pointed out earlier, the problems 
of the aged vary with the individual 
States. The Kerr-Mills law enables 
each State to pattern its program to 
meet its own particular needs. 

The growth of health insurance in this 
country has been little short of phenom- 
enal in the past quarter century. A 
variety of health insurance policies are 
available now to all who are able to 
purchase them. The Kerr-Mills law 
already is available in most States to 
help those who need help. 

Msgr. John O'Grady, secretary of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, has said that too many 
workers in the field of aging are, in ef- 
fect, not seeing the forest for the trees. 
By concentrating on the small minority 
of our aged who represent an extreme 
situation—medically, emotionally, so- 
cially or economically—they are wind- 
ing up with a distorted picture. 

They have magnified the problems of 
a minority segment to such an extent 
that their image of the total group has 
become blurred. 

Each year those who reach retire- 
ment age are better equipped financially 
to live self-sufficiently. The aged are 
bringing with them, into their years of 
retirement, the protection of pension 
plans, which an ever-increasing num- 
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ber of employers are setting up. And, 
as most of them have carried health in- 
surance during their working lives, they 
have learned to value its protuction and 
continue it after retirement. 

The problem of financing the health 
care of our older nonindigent people 
proita closer and closer to solution each 

ay. 

The problem is a diminishing one. 
The dramatic change in the economic 
status of the aged is most noteworthy. 
Only 14 percent of the aged over 65 re- 
ceive public assistance today whereas 
rhage were receiving public aid in 

Economists predict that this improve- 
ment will continue at an accelerating 
pace. We are dealing with a diminish- 
ing problem. There is no crisis. There 
is no need to mak a nasty decision now 
on a hastily conceived proposal. 

I should like to digress for a moment 
from my prepared remarks to say that 
there is no need at this time to make 
a hasty decision on a proposal now of- 
fered to the Senate as an amendment to 
the public welfare bill, which in itself 
exceeds 75 pages, which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance has had no op- 
portunity to hear. 

I should like to comment on this phase 
of the question later. Anyone who 
knows of the workings of the U.S. Senate 
must recognize that the entire work of 
the U.S, Senate depends upon the slow 
and perhaps painful but also logical con- 
sideration of measures which come be- 
fore it. Members of the Senate are re- 
quired to a great degree to depend upon 
the logical, objective, and thorough con- 
sideration which the committees of the 
Senate give to questions which come 
before us. 

Despite the propaganda, the problem 
is a constantly diminishing one. It is 
a diminishing problem because it is being 
met by self-reliant individuals, by sym- 
pathetic families, by health insurance, 
and by private agencies and public pro- 
grams such as the Kerr-Mills law. 

The medical care system in this 
country has been largely responsible for 
the ever-increasing length of life ex- 
pectancy. It has given millions a chance 
to live when they might have died a few 
years ago. 

More and more people are passing the 
65-year milestone into the era we com- 
monly call old age. Only 1 person in 10 
born in 1900 could expect to live to age 
65, and then only to live 3 or 4 years 
longer. But today more than 66 percent 
will survive beyond age 65 and not for 
3 or 4 years but for 15 or more additional 
years. 

More than 4,400,000 Americans are 
living today who would have died if the 
1 death rate had continued at that 
evel. 

Our system of medicine has known no 
peer in history. Let, if we adopt this 
health care proposal now before us we 
will be taking the first big step toward 
replacing our system with government 
medieine which has been tried and found 
wanting in country after country. 

Similar health care proposals have 
been before Congress in the last three 
decades, but each time they were blocked 
by an upsurge of public protest. 
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I add at this point, Mr. President, 
my own mail on this question over a 
period of months has been running in 
excess of 90 percent against the medi- 
care proposal. 

I am sure my esteemed colleagues are 
aware of the present public sentiment 
on this issue as evidenced by the mail 
Members of Congress have received. 

The most recent Gallup poll also con- 
firms the fact there is a rising tide of 
sentiment against the proposal for 
financing medical care for the aged 
through an increase in social security 


taxes. 

In his latest poll released this month, 
Mr. George Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
said: 

The last few months have seen a dropoff 
in public support for the administration's 
proposed social security financing of such 
health benefits. Since March, an increased 
mumber of voters have swung over to the 
belief that such aid for the Nation's older 
citizens could be better handled privately. 


A year ago the Gallup poll reported 
that 67 percent of the people favored the 
administration’s plan over private pro- 
grams. In March of this year, the poll 
showed that 55 percent favored the 
social security approach. In the latest 
poll, announced this month, only 48 per- 
cent of the people favored the King- 
Anderson bill over private programs. 
This is a substantial shift in sentiment 
away from the administration position. 

It is clear that this proposal is losing 
ground as more people understand it 
and what it really would do to them in- 
dividually and to the Nation as a whole. 

A survey conducted by the American 
Press magazine among newspaper 
editors and announced in the publica- 
tion’s April 1962 issue showed that 78 
percent of the editors opposed the King- 
Anderson bill and that 84 percent fa- 
vored a private program over a Govern- 
ment plan. It is reasonable to assume 
that most of these editors reflect the 
majority opinion of their readers. 

The June 1962 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
mess magazine reports the results of a 
survey of students in 17 public and 
private medical schools throughout 
America. 

The magazine said the study showed: 

Greater Federal activity in health care 
would cause many young Americans to 
abandon the study of medicine. * * + 

All but a small number of the students 
interviewed feel that more Government in- 
terference would down the quality of 
treatment available to the public, impede 
medical research, reduce incentives for top 
performance by doctors and discourage 
many bright young people from entering 
the profession. * * * 

The survey showed that medical students 
overwhelmingly oppose proposals for pro- 
viding medical care for older citizens under 
the social security system. 


One of the principal reasons why many 
are opposed to the King-Anderson bill 
is the fact that the proposal would force 
the workers and employers of this coun- 
try to pay increased taxes to provide 
health care for millions of the elderly 
who are financially able to pay for these 
services themselves. 

Mr. President, I have used the term 
“King-Anderson bill” because, as I ex- 
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plained earlier, the Anderson-Javits 
amendment now pending before the 
Senate is a slightly disguised and modi- 
fied version of the original King- 
Anderson bill, no matter how it is at- 
tempted to be interpreted. 

There has been considerable con- 
fusion about how much additional pay- 
roll taxes wage earners and employers 
would be compelled to pay if this pro- 
posal became law. 

At the present time, a worker making 
$5,200 a year is paying 3% percent on 
a wage base of $4,800 or $150 a year. 
His employer is paying the same amount. 
Starting January 1, 1963, the worker 
will pay 354 percent on $4,800 or $174 
a year and again his employer will 
match it. 

The King-Anderson bill calls for a 
double-barreled tax increase—a tax in- 
crease of one-fourth of 1 percent for 
employees and employers alike, three- 
eighths of 1 percent for the self- 
employed, plus a $400 boost in the tax 
base from $4,800 to $5,200. 

By January 1, 1964, when the King- 
Anderson bill—or the Anderson-Javits 
amendment—would go into effect, the 
worker making $5,200 would pay 3% per- 
cent on the new wage base or $201.50. 
Again his employer would match it with 
another $201.50. The tax increase for 
this measure would be $27.50 a year for 
each worker and the same amount for 
his employer—a total of $55. 

This amounts to a 16-percent tax in- 
crease for employee and a like increase 
for employer. 

Two more social security tax increases 
already are approved and scheduled to 
go into effect in 1966 and 1968. 

The tax jumps to 4% percent for the 
worker, matched by employer, in 1966, 
and to 45% percent in 1968. 

If the King-Anderson bill—or the An- 
derson-Javits amendment—becomes law 
hiking the tax base to $5,200, every social. 
security tax boost now scheduled and all 
future increases will be paid on that new 
base. 

And these figures are based on the low- 
est estimated cost of the proposed plan. 
No nation which has tried similar medi- 
cal care programs ever has been able to 
estimate the cost correctly, and some 
insurance actuaries believe the estimates 
for the King-Anderson proposal are un- 
realistically low. 

The young man entering the labor 
market at age 21 would be forced to pay 
this tax for at least 44 years, while to- 
day’s retired, many of whom are well- 
to-do and who have not contributed a 
dime to the program, could get the bene- 
fits free. 

This social security approach places 
the burden of meeting the cost of the 
program only on low-income workers 
and then on a gross income up to $5,200. 
The secretary earning $5,200 a year 
would pay the same social security tax 
as her boss earning $52,000 a year. 

It has been estimated that 40 percent 
of taxable income in the United States 
is not subject to social security tax. 

If medical care for the aged is a na- 
tional problem, it should be financed 
from general revenues as provided in 
title VI of Public Law 86-778. 
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There has not been time to fairly as- 
sess the Kerr-Mills program or the many 
new private insurance plans for the 
elderly. They deserve a fair trial. 

The Federal grant-in-aid program for 
the medical care for the needy and near- 
needy is designed to help those who 
actually need help—not to arbitrarily 
established groups. It preserves volun- 
tarism, permitting the nonneedy to take 
care of themselves. It follows the tra- 
ditional Federal-State organizational 
structure of our Nation. And it places 
administrative responsibility and au- 
thority where it belongs—on the local 
government, which understands and is 
close to local problems. 

The Kerr-Mills law does not waste tax 
dollars on aged people who are perfectly 
willing and able to take care of their own 
medical care costs. It preserves the 
high quality of medical care now avail- 
able in this country by maintaining the 
patient’s free choice of doctor and the 
doctor’s freedom to treat his patients in 
an individual way. 

To adopt the King-Anderson bill—or 
the Anderson-Javits amendment—would 
be to meddle with the free practice of 
medicine—a system that has given this 
Nation the best medical care in the 
world. It would be the beginning of an 
irreversible program that eventually 
would expand until it covered every man, 
woman, and child in this country. 

We cannot strengthen this Nation by 
copying medical systems under which 
one country after another around the 
globe has lost leadership in science and 
medicine. We cannot strengthen this 
Nation by substituting medical failure 
for medical success. I urge you to reflect 
on the consequences of such a radical 
measure and to heed the lesson taught 
in England. The British have given us 
a history lesson we cannot afford to 
ignore. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point a table of references keyed 
to the remarks I have made, showing the 
sources and authorities for the figures 
and statistics I have given. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REFERENCES 

1. Fort Wayne, Ind., News-Sentinel, Jan- 

uary 16, 1962, page 1. Survey by Commis- 


mon on Aging, Indiana State Medical Associ- 
ation. 

2. New Medical Materia magazine, May 
1962, page 58. 
an in the AMA News, March 5, 
e ia cama in the AMA News, May 14, 

5. Reported in the AMA News, December 
28, 1959. 

6. Reported in the AMA News, April 17, 
1961. 

7. Reported in the AMA News, July 11, 
1960. Survey by Vermont State Medical 
Society's Committee on Aging. 


8. House Ways and Means Committee 


hearings, July 24-August 4, 1961, page 578. 
9. House Ways and Means Committee 

hearings, July 24-August 4, 1961, page 1220. 
10. October 14, 1959. 

* Reported in the AMA News, May 14, 
12. Financial Resources of the Aging by 

National Opinion Research Center, Univer- 

sity of Chicago, released November 1959. 
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13. Reported in the AMA News, May 16, 
1960. 

14. Reported in the AMA News, May 16, 
1960. 

15. “Our Changing Economy,” syndicated 
column by Maurice H. Stans. 

16. Britannica Book of the Year—1961. 

17. Modern Maturity magazine, June- 
July 1961, 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to propose a parliamentary inquiry 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is it in order for me to 
withdraw the amendment which I have 
proposed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order for the Senator to do so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. How much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I withdraw the 
amendment which I previously pro- 
posed. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the Ander- 
son amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the An- 
derson amendment, identified as ‘“6-29- 
62—A,” it is proposed to strike the lan- 
guage beginning on line 1, page 1, 
through line 25 on page 74. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, much 
has been said and is being said on the 
subject of medical assistance for our 
elderly citizens. Yet for some reason we 
seem no closer to the truth today than 
ever before. The amendment I have 
offered would strike the so-called Ander- 
son-Javits amendment. I venture to 
suggest that the large bulk of confusion 
has been induced by a deliberate effort 
to confuse, that the entire matter has 
become submerged in a morass of con- 
flicting testimony that appeals to the 
emotions rather than to reason. 

Much of what I will say today has 
been said before but if we are to under- 
stand this problem in its entirety and 
the effect of our actions not only upon 
the aged of our country but on future 
generations as well, the time we spend in 
reviewing the facts will be time well 
spent. 

The subject of medical care of our 
senior citizens is a grave and complex 
one, and cannot be dismissed with a few 
pat, cavalier statements. Neither is it a 
subject that should be charged with 
emotionalism, arbitrarily resolved in ac- 
cordance with the whims of an adminis- 
tration that seeks only to enhance its 
power regardless of the harm that will 
be done. This administration seems to 
be more concerned with the means 
rather than the end and I propose there- 
fore to set the record straight. 

In order to set the record straight 
we must first define the problem. The 
problem concerns the individual, the 
communitr and the country as a whole. 
The problem needs to be examined with 
regard not only to the plight of our 
elderly people, but with respect to the 
role that is played by the family, various 
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institutions and the government of the 
States in assisting the elderly to meet 
the growing costs of medical care. This 
problem is in danger of becoming, and 
has indeed become, a political football 
and it is time we cried enough.“ The 
administration is so emotionally involved 
in trying to get its way with this matter 
that it refuses to concede that the prob- 
lem is already in a fair way being solved. 

Rather than give the law of the land 
a chance to work, the administration 
would prefer to hold up the legislative 
processes concerning other important 
problems still to be solved by the Sen- 
ate and the House, while it drags red 
herrings across our path. As a result 
the time we spend here will serve to 
delay needed legislation further. 

At the same time through a lack of 
cooperation from the administration the 
law of the land which was enacted to 
provide the assistance that the elderly 
most desperately need is not being im- 
plemented with the deliberate haste that 
it deserves and the elderly of certain 
areas of our country are being deprived 
of the assistance they require. 

It apparently matters not to this ad- 
ministration that our senior citizens are 
being deprived of their rights as long as 
the majority gets its own way with them. 
I suggest, Mr. President, that when the 
results of this recalcitrant attitude of 
the administration are weighed in the 
balance, that they are found wanting. 

None of us are insensible to the needs 
of our senior citizens. All of us are 
gravely concerned regarding the prob- 
lems of those who arrived on this earth 
before us and to whom we owe so much. 
We who are their sons and daughters 
have benefited from their labor and sac- 
rifices on our behalf. They provided for 
us in our early years with the sweat of 
their brow; they watched over us and 
they guided us; they nursed us through 
our illnesses in the far watches of the 
night and through dark hours of despair. 
They saw to our education to the best 
extent of which they were capable, doing 
without in order that we might have 
advantages which they to a large degree 
could not afford themselves. 

Even those who were childless were 
joined with our parents in achieving 
the scientific breakthroughs, the medi- 
cal progress, the engineering marvels, the 
great strides in transportation, in edu- 
cation, in every phase of our modern life, 
so that we came into a life of advantages 
far greater than they themselves had 
enjoyed. 

Who are the elderly of today but the 
workers, the scientists, the engineers, 
the teachers, the ministers, of yesterday? 
And now as they reach their sunset 
years, and as others reach them tomor- 
row, next year, and the years to come, 
their security and dignity is on our con- 
science. Now in the twilight of their 
years, some of our senior citizens are 
in need of assistance and it is and will 
continue to be the responsibility of all 
of us to see that they get it. We must 
see to it that they enjoy their remain- 
ing years in peace and dignity, not as 
wards under the benevolent despotism 
of an‘all-powerful Federal Government, 
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but as free citizens able to live their own 
lives in gracious fulfillment. 

Many of the facts and tables from 
which I will quote are from already pub- 
lished reports, but if we are to bring this 
problem to light in its true perspective, 
then these facts will bear repetition. 

The problem is simply this: How 
many of our senior citizens need assist- 
ance in meeting the costs of medical 
care; what kind of medical care do they 
need; how much do they need; what will 
it cost; how is the required assistance to 
be given to them? 

It is a well-known fact that since the 
early part of this century the propor- 
tion of the population which represents 
people of age 65 and over has doubled 
and that by 1980, about 10 percent of our 
population, something over 24 million 
people, will be 65 years of age or older. 
At the same time, that is, by 1980, the 
proportion of the population of work- 
ing age will be less than it is today. So, 
whatever the cost, and rising as it will, 
to take care of an ever-increasing quan- 
tity of people in the elderly bracket, 
payment for those costs will have to 
come from an ever-diminishing group of 
wage earners. 

Further. factors bearing on the prob- 
lem are that the majority of the aged 
are women and this proportion increases 
with age, the proportion of married per- 
sons drops with increased age and the 
proportion of the population age 65 or 
over varies not only State by State but 
further by county within States. To 
summarize, the essential facts are that 
our aged population is increasing with 
greater longevity among women and an 
uneven geographical distribution. 

By the beginning of 1964 Social Secu- 
rity Administration estimates the total 
population 65 or older will be about 9 
percent or approximately 17,900,000 per- 
sons. As I said a moment ago, not only 
the oldest age group, but also the young- 
est, will grow faster than the rest of the 
population. Between 1950 and 1960, 
while the number of persons 65 years of 
age or older increased by 34.7 percent, 
the number of those under 20 years of 
age increased by 34.4 percent. At the 
same time the increase in the group 20 
to 64 years old was only 6.9 percent. 
This latter is the age group, of course, 
in which are the vast majority of those 
actively employed. 

To interpret this information in 
another way, it might be said that while 
the younger group is growing very fast 
and those in the oldest group are grow- 
ing very fast, those in the middle group, 
who would have to provide the money to 
pay for this program, are not increasing 
nearly so fast. 

As I have said, the increase in the 
group 20 to 64 years old was only 6.9 
percent. This latter is the age group, 
of course, where we find the vast ma- 
jority of those actively employed. It 
represented 57.9 percent of the total 
population in 1950 and only 52.3 per- 
cent of the population in 1960. In this 
same decade there was an actual decline 
of 9.2 percent in the number of persons 
20 to 29 years old. This is the age group 
which was made up of persons born dur- 
ing the prewar years when the birth rate 
was low. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp two tables published by the 
Bureau of the Census. One shows the 
total U.S. population and population 
age 65 and over for the years from 1920 
to 1980. The second depicts the shifting 
percentage composition of the popula- 
tion by age group. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Total U.S. population and population age 65 
and over, 1920-80 


Population age 65 and 
over 


Year population 
(millions) | Number Percent 
(millions) of total 
population 
106. 0 4.9 4.7 
123.2 6.6 5.5 
132.1 9.0 6.9 
151.3 12.3 8.2 
179.3 16.6 9.2 
208. 2 19.5 9.4 
245.4 24.5 10.0 


Source: U. — Bureau of the Census: U.S, Census of 
Population: 1960, vol. I, for 1920 to 1960 data; “Mustra- 
tive Premios of the Population of the United States 
by Age and Sex, 1960 to 1880,“ series P-25, No, 187 (Nov. 
10, 1958), p. 16, for 1970 and 1980 projections. —4 d 


data are series IIT of the 4 series 8 
on an assumption of relatively Rig birth pate. The 
projections exclude data for Alaska and Hawaii. 


Percentage distribution of U.S. population, 
by age, 1900 to 1960 


Percent of population 


Under | 20 to 64 | 65 years 
20 years | years | and over 


8888 
GONDA 
opamp a 
to to O a O a 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960, —. I. Because of rounding, items 
may not add to total: 


Mr. 8 Mr. President, a steady 
increase in the proportion of the aged 
group in the population during the last 
60 years is apparent. . The proportion of 
the population that is under 20 has not 
followed a consistent pattern. Predic- 
tions for this segment of the population 
over the next two decades are difficult 
because this birth rate depends on eco- 
nomic developments. social trends, and 
changing attitudes regarding the desired 
size of families but I think that it is safe 
to say that the proportion of the working 
age group will be less in 1980 than it is 
in 1960. Factors that are inhibiting the 
growth of this age group are military 
service and the emphasis on higher edu- 
cation which reduces the number of those 
available for employment. 

I believe the two tables which I have 
just placed in the Recorp support this 
conclusion adequately. 

It should be further noted at this 
point that the greatest relative increase 
among the over-65 population has been 
at the upper end of the age scale. Data 
from the 1960 U.S. Census of Popula- 
tion show that, among the aged, the older 
the group, the greater has been its pro- 
portionate growth. Between 1950 and 
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1960 the following increases in popula- 
tion were registered in the specified age 
groups: 
Increase in population from 1950 to 1960 
group: Percent 


The geographic distribution of the 
aged is also worthy of note. In 18 States 
at least 10 percent of the population was 
age 65 or over on April 1, 1960. The 
heaviest proportionate concentrations of 
aged persons were in the Plains States 
and New England. Iowa and Missouri 
respectively had 11.9 percent and 11.7 
percent of their populations age 65 and 
over. Florida, with 11.2 percent, had the 
largest ratio of 65 and over persons of 
any State outside these regions. In only 
eight States, Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Utah, was less than 
7 percent of the population in the age 
group with which we are here concerned. 
The highest rate of growth in the aged 
population took place in Florida and 
Arizona, Here, the number of persons 
age 65 or over more than doubled be- 
tween 1950 and 1960. California and 
Nevada have had rises in their aged 
population of over 50 percent in each of 
the past two decades. However, because 
of the rapid growth in the total popula- 
tion in Arizona, California, and Nevada, 
the proportion of the total represented 
by the aged has not changed signifi- 
cantly. Indeed, the proportion over 65 in 
Nevada declined from 1950 to 1960. 

An excellent examination of the eco- 
nomic factors affecting our elderly people 
can be found in a report prepared by the 
Blue Cross Association and the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association. This report is 
based on factual data supplied from a 
number of sources, including the U.S. 
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Bureau of the Census, the Social Security 
Administration, and others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement may be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we should now turn our attention 
to medical developments and changing 
health patterns as they affect the people 
with whom we are concerned. For many 
reasons of advances in medical science 
and improvements in our environment 
there has been a marked increase in life 
expectancy from 1920 to 1960. For ex- 
ample, in 1920 male babies could be ex- 
pected to live for an average of 53.6 
years. In 1960 male babies could be ex- 
pected to live an average of 67 years. 
At the same time there has been an in- 
ereased exposure on the part of the aging 
population to chronic disease. 

The decline in the death rate is in 
great measure attributable to the enor- 
mous advances made in the control and 
elimination of infectious diseases but the 
pattern here is that while pneumonia 
and influenza, tuberculosis, and diarrhea 
and enteritis are all but conquered we 
now find ourselves faced with increas- 
ing incidents of heart disease, cancer, 
and cerebral vascular diseases. 

It has been said, then, that chronic 
illness, in contrast to acute illness, is 
much more prevalent among the elderly 
than among those under 65. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a table showing the percentage 
of persons having chronic conditions, by 
age and sex, in the United States, July 
1957-June 1958. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percentage of persons with chronic conditions, by age and ser, United States, July 1957. 
June 1958 


Chronic conditions 


Source: U.S. National Health Survey, “Limitation of ee and N Due to Chronic Conditions, United 


States, July 1957-June 1 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1960), p. 51. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, what 
is the outlook for the future? While 
it is difficult to forecast accurately, there 
is very good reason to believe that 
science will continue to improve the 
state of the medical art, and that our 
people will live longer; and it is, there- 
fore, likely that a greater portion of the 
population will live to older ages than 
even now are extrapolated. 

In examining the needs of our elderly, 
we must consider the costs of medical 
care and must note the increase that 
has taken place within the past several 
decades. While the consumer price in- 


U.S. Public Health Services 
Spiegelman, Ensuring Medical Care for the Aged, Pension Research Council Pu 


jon 584-B11 July 1959), cited in Mortimer 
lication (Homewood: Richard 


dex rose 70 percent from 1929 to 1959, 
the medical care index rose 105 percent; 
and from 1950 to 1960, the percentage 
rise in the medical care index was ap- 
proximately twice that of the overall 
index, and more than that of any other 
major CPI component. There are many 
reasons for this, of course. Inflation 
has taken its toll here, as it has every- 
where else. There are other factors, 
also. While a manufacturer can auto- 
mate with machine tools to offset the rise 
in labor costs, a hospital can automate 
only a small part of its clerical func- 
tions. The surgeon must still perform 
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the surgery; an anesthetist cannot be 
replaced by a punched card; a scrub 
nurse cannot be replaced by a conveyor 
belt. In addition, science has introduced 
into the medical world an ever-widening 
scope and an ever-increasing com- 
plexity of services. Labor costs have 
risen significantly, through the correc- 
tion of extremely low wages, shorter 
workweeks, the increase in hospital per- 
sonnel, and the higher costs of personnel 
who are better trained, in order to be 
more efficient and skillful, and who can 
meet the demands of today’s medical 
science for higher standards of care. In 
the factories, new techniques often re- 
sult in smaller labor forces in specific 
areas, while in the hospitals, new tech- 
niques and services result in the need 
for more and better trained personnel 
and equipment, rather than less. As an 
illustration, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a news report from Time 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEZING FOR PARKINSON’S 


The movies that Manhattan's Dr. Irving S. 
Cooper showed to the American Medical As- 
sociation last week were heart rending 
even to medical men familiar with the 
ravages of disease. There were pictures of 
adult victims of Parkinson’s disease, or 
“shaking palsy“— men who could not stay 
the agitated tremor of their rigid, half- 
clenched hands, or could not walk except 
in jerky petits pas. There were children 
suffering from nerve disorders similar to 
Parkinsonism. During an attack, a pretty 
girl of 11 was doubled up, her whole body 
distorted and shaking. A boy the same age 
was bent backwards; eventually, said Dr. 
Cooper, his back and legs might arch until 
his head touched his heels. 

All those pictures were of people who had 
not yet been operated on by Dr. Cooper. 
Next, the inventive neurologist paraded the 
same grateful postoperative patients before 
the professional audience. Ex-Coal Miner 
Arnold Smith, 46, has been so completely 
freed of the palsy that he has taken up a new 
career as a physiotherapy aid at the Whites- 
burg Memorial Hospital in Kentucky. Re- 
markably erect Joan Harris, now 15, of 
Larchmont, N.Y., is doing well in school. 
The boy, 13, is as straight as a spruce, and 
supple as a birch. But there were still more 
surprises to come. These patients, like 
famed Life photographer Margaret Bourke- 
White, were operated on by techniques that 
Dr. Cooper, 39, now considers outmoded. 
The patients he really wanted to show off 
were the next to be presented: a housewife 
and a schoolgirl! on whom he operated by 
freezing a pea-sized portion of the brain. 

CROSSED CONNECTIONS 

Parkinsonism (the cause of which is un- 
known in most cases) is a disorder of nerve 
cells near the thalamus deep in the brain. 
The affected nerve cells keep on firing im- 
pulses for muscle contraction when the con- 
tractions are not n . Effective treat- 
ment consists of somehow interrupting these 
misfiring nerves. 

Dr. Cooper’s first approach, back in 1952, 
was to sever an artery supplying the nerve- 
cell complex. Though many patients got re- 
lief, several died, and an equal number were 
left worse off than before their operation. 
Next he tried injecting absolute alcohol into 
part of the brain near the thalamus. Then 
Dr. Cooper put the alcohol into the thala- 
mus, as in Photographer Bourke-White’s 
case. 
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THREE IN ONE 

But the neatest, cleanest way to kill a 
specific segment of tissue in a living body 
is by rapid deep-freezing. Dr. Cooper’s new- 
est technique, used in almost 200 cases in 
the past year, is to put the patient on the 
operating table under a battery of X-ray 
machines. Using a local anesthetic, he saws 
out a dime-sized piece of the skull, then 
inserts a three-in-one tube, only 2 milli- 
meters (less than one-twelfth inch) in di- 
ameter. The tube slips painlessly through 
the insensitive brain to the deep-lying thala- 
mus. The tube’s outer layer is a vacuum in- 
sulator; the innermost bore carries liquid 
nitrogen supplied at minus 196° C.; the mid- 
dle layer is for warmed and gaseous nitrogen 
to escape. 

When the X-rays show that the tip of 
the tube is in the thalamus, Dr. Cooper lets 
in enough liquid nitrogen to drop the tip 
temperature to zero or minus 10° C. This 
knocks out the nerves, but does not destroy 
them. He asks the patient to raise an arm, 
or leg, or both: If the patient has full con- 
trol of his limbs, with no tremor remaining, 
the tip is in the right place. 

Then Dr. Cooper admits more liquid nitro- 
gen, to drop the tip temperature to minus 
40° or minus 50° C. In less than 5 minutes, 
this rapid freezing kills the offending, mis- 
firing nerve cells. If the freezing extends 
a bit too far and the patient becomes unable 
to move his arm satisfactorily, Dr. Cooper has 
30 seconds in which to correct the error and 
rewarm the thalamus. Most patients can 
be out of bed the same day and out of the 
hospital within a week. 

Now that nitrogen injection kits are being 
manufactured, other neurosurgeons, still 
skeptical, will try to duplicate Dr. Cooper's 
results. Awaiting the benefits of his bold 
pioneering are at least 300,000 U.S. victims 
of Parkinsonism, a lifelong affliction, of 
which doctors say: “Patients don’t die of 
this disease—they die with it.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it has 
been reported that the small special 
equipment developed for the operation 
referred to in the article which I have 
submitted for the Recorp would cost 
$5,000 per unit, certainly not an over- 
whelming figure when we think of the 
misery and agony such equipment will 
do away with, but, nevertheless, an il- 
lustration of the fact that every step of 
progress is costly. 

Not only must we be concerned with 
the increasing cost of rendering hospital 
services of one sort and another; an- 
other factor in those costs is the increase 
in the per capita use of hospitals. As 
further improvements in medical science 
are inaugurated, we can expect that they 
will spur continued growth in the de- 
mand for health services. Hospitals and 
doctors are doing their best to maximize 
the result per dollar cost, by introducing 
efficiencies in their procedures and or- 
ganization; but even as these are im- 
proved, we can expect the standards of 
care to be raised, the scope of services 
to be expanded, and consumer demand 
to continue to grow. 

At this point I should like to state that 
in my personal conversations with the 
superintendents of many hospitals, and 
particularly in my conversations with the 
superintendents of hospitals in my own 
State, I have been impressed by the very 
great efforts they have made to try to 
find ways to reduce hospitalization costs. 
Some of the plans they have thought of 
and have considered show a maximum of 
objective thinking in their attempts to 
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deal with this problem. They know 
what the problem is. But it is not pos- 
sible to place, as I have stated, hospital 
patients on a conveyor belt and, by 
placing a screw here and a nut there, ex- 
pect to have them repaired. 

So it is obvious that hospitalization 
costs will constantly increase. But I 
should like to make very clear that, in 
my opinion, the personnel involved—the 
hospital superintendents and all the 
other administrative personnel of the 
hospitals—are devoting their best ener- 
gies in the endeavor to find new ways 
to prevent further increases in hospitali- 
zation costs, 

As examples of the kind of costs I am 
talking about, it is well to consider that 
while we gratefully hear of someone 
whose life has been saved through the 
use of an artificial heart, or that a cancer 
has been arrested through the use of a 
cobalt machine, very few of us know 
that an artificial heart-lung machine 
costs about $45,000, a cobalt machine 
about $30,000, and X-ray movie cameras 
cost from about $20,000 to $50,000. As 
these newly developed machines are 
added to the hospital inventories, they 
require more, rather than less, people to 
operate them. True, the equipment is 
expensive; but the outstanding cost for 
these new services is that for the new, 
trained. personnel to operate the equip- 
ment. 

These costs will continue to rise as 
medical science continues to develop, 
because as fast as the new services and 
equipment are developed, the public or 
the consumer demands that their use be 
made available to him. So as time goes 
by, medical care will become more com- 
plex and more costly. 

Let us now take a look at what these 
costs mean to the individual consumer. 
In 1958, the annual per capita gross 
expenditures by noninstitutionalized 
citizens for personal health care was 
$177 for persons 65 and over, and less 
than half this amount, or $86, for per- 
sons under 65. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare recently 
estimated that the total public and 
private annual expenditures for health 
care of the aged was nearly $5 billion. 
Total health expenditures for all persons 
in the United States in the year ended 
June 30, 1960, were $26.5 billion—$20.3 
billion private expenditures and $6.2 
billion public expenditure. It would 
appear, then, that the health bill for 
persons 65 and over, although they 
constitute less than 10 percent of the 
total national population, represents 
almost 20 percent of total national ex- 
penditures for health. Not only are the 
health-care expenditures for aged per- 
sons greater than those for their younger 
counterparts, but in recent years they 
have been increasing at a greater rate. 
A Health Information Foundation study 
compared two 12-montb periods—1952-— 
53 and 1957-58. Between the two pe- 
riods, the gross per capita expenditures 
for elderly persons increased by 74 per- 
cent, while for all persons the rise was 
only 42 percent. 

One of the difficulties apparent here 
is that the higher per capita health- 
care expenses incurred by the aged come 
at a time when family income has 
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declined. As a result, health-care costs 
take a disproportionately large part of 
the elderly family’s income. 

As of 1958, hospital-care expenditures 
represented a greater proportion of the 
total health-care outlays for the aged 
than for those under 65. From 1952-53 
to 1958 the greatest absolute increase 
among the types of medical expenditures 
for the elderly was for those for hospital 
services. For all major types of physi- 
cians’ services—home calls, hospital 
calls, office calls, and surgery—expendi- 
tures for aged persons are substantially 
higher—from 26 to 105 percent higher— 
than those for all individuals. 

In addition, hospital care for the 
elderly costs much more than that for 
younger persons. If we examine the 
history of hospitalized persons, we find 
that those over 65 incurred an average 
expenditure of $352, compared with an 
average of $168 for persons of all ages 
who were hospitalized. These figures 
are for the years 1957-58. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from 
Colorado has expired. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Colorado used all of 
the 30 minutes available to him on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me inquire 
whether the Senator from Colorado 
wishes to have additional time made 
available to him. I think so highly of 
my friend that I wish to cooperate in 
every way possible. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Minnesota, even 
though I do not seem to have impressed 
him this deeply before. So I shall be 
grateful to have additional time made 
available to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would an addi- 
tional 10 minutes be helpful to the 
Senator? 

Mr.ALLOTT. Of course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad to yield 10 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would like now to 
turn to the utilization of health facilities 
and services by the aged. Aged persons 
utilize most health-care services to a 
considerably greater degree than the 
population as a whole. They are ad- 
mitted to hospitals more frequently and 
stay longer. They are the predominant 
users of nursing homes and other long- 
stay institutions. They require and use 
a greater volume of physicians’ services. 
They spend more on drugs. They do 
spend less for dental service than the 
population as a whole. 

How is the financing of health care for 
the aged managed? A National Health 
Survey provides the most recent and 
comprehensive nationwide data on hos- 
pital insurance coverage. The survey 
was conducted during the period of July 
1958 to June 1960. 

The study showed that two-thirds of 
all persons discharged from short-stay 
hospitals met at least some of their hos- 
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pital charges through insurance. Half 
of the aged discharged patients had some 
part of their bills covered by insurance. 
Some portion of hospitalization charges 
was covered by insurance for 63.3 per- 
cent of the persons age 65 to 69; for 53.9 
percent of those between 70 and 74; and 
for 37.5 percent of those 75 and over. 

Among all persons discharged from 
short-stay hospitals who received some 
insurance benefits, 75 percent had at 
least three-fourths of their bills paid by 
insurance. Of those 65 and over who 
received insurance benefits, 59.2 percent 
had at least three-fourths of their hos- 
pital charges covered. 

The net result is that among the dis- 
charged patients, at least three-fourths 
of the hospital bill was covered by insur- 
ance for 51.3 percent of the persons of 
all ages, 30.3 percent of the persons 65 
and over, and 20.2 percent of those 75 
and over. It is interesting to note that 
hospital insurance coverage, particularly 
for the aged, is largely dependent upon 
employment. In a 1957 study of aged 
persons, it was found that less than 4 out 
of every 10 persons 65 and over had some 
form of voluntary health insurance. Al- 
most all of those with health insurance 
had hospitalization, approximately two- 
thirds had coverage for inhospital doc- 
tor visits, and about one-fifth had cov- 
erage for physicians’ home or office visits. 
Fifty-seven percent of all aged persons 
with health insurance had first obtained 
such coverage through a job, either their 
own or their spouse's. 

About one-sixth of the elderly persons 
studied were uninsured but had been in- 
sured in the past. Nearly half of the 
formerly insured persons had obtained 
insurance through their work. The 
principal reasons given for terminating 
insurance were retirement from employ- 
ment, belief that coverage was too ex- 
pensive, and dissatisfaction with the 
benefits offered. 

Half of the aged who had no health in- 
surance said that they would be inter- 
ested in obtaining such insurance, but 
felt that they either could not afford it 
or could not obtain it. The rest of the 
uninsured group either did not want in- 
surance or were not interested. 

A study of the uninsured in 1958 in- 
dicated that persons who did not have 
health insurance were more likely to be 
found among these groups: nonwhites, 
unmarried individuals, full-time house- 
wives, retired persons, members of low- 
income families, residents of rural farm 
areas, and the aged. For 12 percent of 
the uninsured persons of all ages, cover- 
age could be obtained through work by 
either the uninsured individual or other 
members of his family. However, only 1 
percent of the uninsured persons 65 and 
over could obtain coverage in this way, 
and no coverage was possible through 
work for approximately 99 percent of 
the uninsured aged. 

A 1957 survey by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance showed in- 
surance paid at least part of the hos- 
pital, surgeon, and inhospital physician 
costs for 54 percent of the OASI bene- 
ficiary couples with a member hospital- 
ized in general hospitals and 48 percent 
of the hospitalized single beneficiaries. 
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Slightly more than 30 percent of the 
hospitalized beneficiaries had at least 
half of these costs paid by insurance; 7 
percent had all these costs so paid. 

The survey also found that the per- 
centage of those who received hospital 
care during the year was higher among 
those who had insurance—14.2 percent 
than among those who did not—8.8 
percent. 

A 1958 study indicated that average 
hospital bills increase with patients’ 
age and, moreover, that older persons 
pay a larger proportion of such charges 
out of pocket without the help of in- 
surance. The data also suggested that 
not only do fewer of the aged than of the 
young have health insurance, but that 
those who do have insurance have poorer 
protection than their juniors, 

Data provided by Blue Cross plans 
show that between 4.3 and 5.1 million 
persons age 65 and over are covered by 
Blue Cross. Some 24 percent of all Blue 
Cross group subscribers are now in- 
cluded in enrolled groups that have pro- 
visions for continuing retirees as part of 
the groups. Provisions for employer 
contributions toward the cost of this ar- 
rangement are increasing. Some 25 per- 
cent of all Blue Cross subscribers are 
persons who have left employment where 
they were covered on a group basis, or 
who enrolled as individuals—a large seg- 
ment of this group are persons 65 or 
more. 

About 4 to 4½ million persons age 65 
and over are covered by commercial 
health insurance. Of these, 750,000 are 
insured under group plans and about 1 
million are covered under mass enroll- 
ment programs. The remaining aged— 
about 2.5 million—covered by insurance 
companies have individual policies. 

There are many programs of private 
health insurance which are of assistance 
to the aged. Coupled with these, as I 
will later show, the Kerr-Mills law is be- 
ing made a workable solution to the 
problem of assisting the elderly to ob- 
tain and pay for the assistance they 
need. 

What, then, is the problem? A few of 
the major points are these: 

Half of the aged persons in the United 
States have money income of less than 
$1,000 a year. Although the older per- 
sons have somewhat higher than aver- 
age asset status when compared with 
younger persons, much of their assets are 
difficult to convert into purchasing 
power. A mortgage-free home is a fine 
thing to have, and actually represents a 
type of income, because the owner 
does not have to pay rent; but such as- 
sets are difficult to convert into purchas- 
ing power. 

The aged have higher medical expense. 
They use hospital and medical services 
more. On the average, the aged spend 
considerably more than the rest of the 
population for hospital care and signif- 
icantly more for all the other elements 
of medical care except for dental care. 
Like all of us, they face rising medical 
costs, and these costs have been rising 
faster than any other item in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Because of the na- 
ture of medical science, it is likely that 
medical care costs will continue to rise 
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faster than other items in the Consumer 
Price Index. We know that, as among 
all age groups, the costs of medical care 
fall unevenly and unpredictably; that 
while some have few medical expenses in 
a given year, others have very high ex- 
penses. We know that the incidence and 
prevalence of illness are greater among 
the aged, and we know that once the 
aged become ill, they are more likely to 
remain ill. 

We know that fewer of the aged are 
covered by prepayment or insurance 
than persons below 65. We know that 
the coverage of the aged is of lesser 
benefit quality, in general, than the 
coverage of younger age groups. We 
know that in the past few years, prepay- 
ment and insurance have made im- 
pressive strides in coverage of the aged 
and in removal of many restrictions. 
Various public programs such as those 
covering free or reduced rate mental 
and tuberculosis care, are widely avail- 
able. It is not only the aged who ex- 
perience low income, high medical ex- 
penses, and low protection. To a lesser 
extent, the younger population contains 
persons in a similar plight. But more of 
the aged are caught in the problem of 
low income and high medical expenses, 
and their economic position is unlikely 
to change, a hope that is not denied to 
the younger. Because of their fixed posi- 
tion, they are more vulnerable to the 
costs of inflation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time of the Senator from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY rose. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator have 
in mind speaking on this particular 
amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator pri- 
marily has in mind cooperating with the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I shall be pleased if 
the Senator will yield me another 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
the Senator 5 minutes at this time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad to have it. 
I appreciate the Senator’s courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, what are 
the requirements, then, of a health as- 
sistance program? The requirements 
ean be simply stated. It should be based 
on free enterprise and freedom of choice 
which, God willing, will always be the 
posture of Americans. It should be 
established on a sound and reasonable 
basis for providing assistance to individ- 
uals over 65 who otherwise would expe- 
rience difficulty in paying for medical 
care. 

Mr. President, it is important to re- 
peat that latter phrase who other- 
wise would experience difficulty in pay- 
ing for medical care.“ There are many 
who are able to take care of their own 
problems quite satisfactorily in their 
own way without any assistance from 
anybody, least wise the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 

Such a program needs to be admin- 
istered at the State and local level, 
where the problems of the people within 
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the State are better understood and 
more efficiently handled. 

And finally, such a program should 
be made financially feasible for the 
States in order that they can implement 
it. 

Mr. President, I now propose to show 
that the Kerr-Mills law meets the re- 
quirements better than the proposal 
which we have before us today. 

Mr. President, if I may have the at- 
tention of the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader, I have in mind offering an- 
other amendment. This is a convenient 
time for me to interrupt my discourse. 
If the Senator wishes to reply to the 
argument on the amendment, to use the 
remainder of his time, I inform the Sen- 
ator it is my intention to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest that the 
Senator proceed according to his an- 
nouncement and withdraw his amend- 
ment. I know the Senator has strong 
convictions on these matters and wishes 
to express those convictions, as he has 
done so well today. We can proceed to 
consider the other amendments. I shall 
be more than happy to yield back any 
remaining time I have on this particular 
amendment. If the Senator will with- 
draw the amendment, we can proceed to 
consideration of other amendments. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator has yielded back his remaining 
time 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield back my re- 
maining time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I withdraw my amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
intend to offer another amendment? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk, 
and ask for its immediate consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out the language beginning on 
line 18, page 57, and ending on line 15, 
page 75, of the Anderson amendments. 

KERR-MILLS ACT 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, as I 
have suggested, I now intend to discuss 
certain provisions of the law relating to 
the Kerr-Mills Act. 

It has been the custom under the 
present administration, as well as in past 
administrations, to hold White House 
Conferences, in which experts in a par- 
ticular field are called together in an 
effort to work out recommendations for 
solving some of the problems facing the 
Nation. One such conference was called, 
for a meeting in January of 1961 to dis- 
cuss the problems, potentials, and chal- 
lenges of an aging population. For 4 
days, more than 2,500 delegates met in 
Washington, D.C. The results of that 
conference cover a variety of subjects, 

We are fortunate that on May 15, 
1961, the Special Committee on Aging 
of the U.S. Senate, under the able guid- 
ance of my good friend and colleague, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], issued a document which I now 
hold in my hand. It is the committee 
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print of the White House Conference on 
Aging, and I would call special attention 
to page 37 of the committee print, which 
is entitled “Policy Statement and 
Recommendations—Institutional Care.” 
Since the recommendations by the ex- 
perts on the subject of our senior citi- 
zens deals directly with the matter under 
consideration by the Senate, I should 
like to read from the report. 

On page 37, after a preliminary 
statement, the Report by the White 
House Conference on Aging says: 

Adequate care cannot be provided without 
sufficient financing, both for construction 
and for provision of services. Costs should 
be kept to the lowest possible level con- 
sonant with high-quality care, through 
planning, efficient management and eco- 
nomical use of facilities. No needed care 
should be denied because of inability to pay, 
nor should the financing mechanism create 
impediments to the proper utilization of the 
various types of facilities, including the 
home. Everything possible should be done 
to encourage voluntary prepayment groups 
to expand and broaden their coverage for 
aged individuals, and further, to extend 
such coverage over the whole institutional 
care spectrum, and to care in the home. 
Local, State, and Federal Government financ- 
ing will be required in increasing amounts 
to supplement individual resources and vol- 
untary prepayment. Existing Federal State, 
matching programs will provide effective, 
economical, dignified medical care for our 
elderly citizens who need help. The imple- 
mentation of such programs should result 
in the high quality of medical care desired, 
Compulsory health care inevitably results in 
poor quality health care. 


I repeat, “Compulsory health care in- 
evitably results in poor quality health 
care.” I would like to point out, for the 
benefit of any of my colleagues who 
might have entered this Chamber toward 
the end of my statement, that I was not 
reading from the Republican platform of 
1960. I was reading from the committee 
print published by the Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, listing the recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference on 
Aging of January 1961. 

The minority views hold to the con- 
trary, and urge what is tantamount to 
medical care under social security, al- 
though it is not specifically referred to as 
such. It is worth noting that in July 
of 1962, just as in the early days of 1961, 
the people of this country continue to 
hold steadfastly to the view reflected by 
the majority in the White House Confer- 
ence. My mail has been running over- 
whelmingly against the King-Anderson- 
Javits approach, that is to say, medical 
care for our senior citizens under social 
security. 

It appears to me that in the delibera- 
tions which are now taking place in this 
Chamber we are disregarding the con- 
sidered judgment of experts as well as 
the wishes of the majority of the people 
in this country. From my State of Colo- 
rado there was a delegation to this White 
House Conference which included Robert 
L. Knous, our Lieutenant Governor, the 
chairman of the Governor’s Commission 
on Aging. In addition, the following 
persons were also in attendance: 

Dr. Albert H. Rosenthal, District Re- 
gional Director of HEW; Mr. Riley 
Mapes; Dr. William T. Van Orman; 
Miss Charlene J. Birkens; Dr. Roy L. 
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Cleere, head of our State medical office; 
Dr. Franklyn Ebaugh; Dr. Richard 
Haney; Dr. Heber Harper; Mr. Samuel 
Janzen; Mrs. Ray Landis; Mr. Archie 
G. Maine; Mr. Herrick Roth; Mrs. Edith 
M. Sherman; Dr. Lennig Sweet; Mrs. 
Leslie E. Taylor; Mr. Franklyn Stewart; 
Mr. Bernard Teets, Director of our State 
Department of Employment Security; 
Mr. Lindsay E. Waters; Dr. John Zarit. 

The severest critics of the Kerr-Mills 
approach to medical care for those over 
65 point to the fact that the act has 
simply not accomplished the purpose. 
Apart from the fact that I consider it 
ill-reasoned to expect a program of this 
magnitude to be functioning at peak 
performance 22 months after enact- 
ment—just as unreasonable as criticiz- 
ing our space program for its inability to 
reach the moon in the relatively short 
time it has been in existence—there is 
also the fact that the executive branch 
has not been pursuing the implementa- 
tion of Kerr-Mills as assiduously as the 
program warrants. During the hear- 
ings before the House Subcommittee on 
HEW Appropriations, Secretary Ribicoff 
made the following statement: 

Now, administratively, we want to get re- 
sults. One important task was the problem 
of getting out the results of the White 
House Conference. Thirty-seven separate 
publications have been issued. 


On the other hand, and as I will point 
out in just a moment, the Department 
of HEW, with appropriated funds at its 
disposal, has not been moving forward 
in an effort adequately to put Kerr-Mills 
into full operation as the Congress in- 
tended. I commend the Secretary for 
disseminating the results of the White 
House Conference, and find myself only 
disappointed that the recommendations 
have not been followed, at least as they 
apply to Kerr-Mills. 

At this point I must go outside my 
prepared statement and remark upon 
one of the great failures and frailties of 
the Congress and the great structure of 
Government that we have. An hour or 
so ago the Senate voted upon an amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin which would pro- 
vide for a commission to study 
manpower needs and the assets available 
for our space program. 

His amendment provided for the ap- 
pointment of a council to make such a 
study. I voted against the amendment, 
not because I am not convinced that 
there is a need. There is a great need 
for such a study. I voted against the 
amendment because the council would 
meet, much money would be expended, 
and then even before a report of the 
study was published or before the coun- 
cil had arrived at a conclusion, the 
chances are about 90 to 1 that the peo- 
ple in the space agency, the Congress 
and the administration, would go gal- 
loping off without paying any attention to 
what the council had reported anyway. 

We have followed such a procedure 
on the question of taking care of our 
aged. I am astounded that we in the 
Congress again and again appropriate 
money to various commissions, agencies, 
and bureaus to investigate aspects of 
certain questions, and then before even 
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a report of the study is prepared, we pass 
impressive and extensive legislation in- 
volving hundreds of millions of dollars 
which does not even take into considera- 
tion the findings of the various commis- 
sions so appointed, because the com- 
missions have not yet reported. 

In the present instance, we are asked 
to do it again, and we shall repeat the 
process again and again. I wished to re- 
fer particularly to the vote today on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, because I think it is perfectly ob- 
vious that while the need the Senator 
from Wisconsin had in mind is very 
great, the results from such a study 
would never have seen the light of day. 
If they did see the light of day, they 
would wilt as fast as a fresh violet 
plucked from a mountain meadow. 

Mr, HRUSK A. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Nebras- 
ka. 

Mr. HRUSKA. First, the Senator 
from Colorado is making a fine contri- 
bution to the discussion at hand. He 
handles his material well and shows that 
he has become a student of no mean 
knowledge on the subject. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado whether or not it is true that 
on occasion, instead of overstudying a 
subject or a pending measure, we do not 
get into it enough by way of our legisla- 
tive process, and the measure which is 
before the Senate—the so-called King- 
Anderson-Javits proposal—is probably a 
good example of that point. No commit- 
tee hearings have been held. There has 
been no documentation of the various 
points of view or of the provisions of the 
bill, No estimate of cost that I know of 
has been formulated by any Government 
authority which would normally be con- 
sulted on the question. Would the Sen- 
ator have any comment upon that par- 
ticular aspect of the proposed legislation 
to which his amendments are directed? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I certainly do have. I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
for his contributions. It is true both 
ways. I was particularly interested in 
the fact that while we paid attention to 
what the White House conference for the 
aged did, we have turned around and 
pursued the most inconsistent, illogical, 
and almost immature approach to a 
question like the one pending before the 
Senate, which would affect the lives of 
most of us, God willing, and certainly 
the lives of many individuals. We would 
do so by seeking to jam through the 
Senate an amendment which would take 
the social security approach to the 
health care for the aged. 

It is a measure which would have great 
tax consequences for every employer and 
employee, and its provisions are com- 
pletely inadequate. Sometime within 
the next few hours I shall probably get 
to that aspect of it. It is completely 
inadequate for the needs. 

We are asked to commit hundreds of 
millions of dollars to a program in a field 
which is already adequately serving or 
could adequately serve the people, and 
yet we would do so without even letting 
the measure go to the Senate Committee 
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on Finance, the committee upon which 
we must depend to study these questions 
and make recommendations. We are 
asked to act on the measure without a 
report or a recommendation from that 
committee, 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me, 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
His thoughts have been most helpful. 

In recognition of the fact that among 
our senior citizens, there are those un- 
able to meet the costs of medica!, hos- 
pital and other related treatment, the 
Congress, in 1960, passed the Kerr-Mills 
bill which, in essence, provides for a 
Federal financial participation in State 
programs established to meet these 
needs. To provide for those 65 and over 
already covered by old-age assistance, 
the bill would increase those benefits to 
cover the medical aspects. 

While I shall discuss that point later, 
I think it is only appropriate to call at- 
tention now to the fact that the Ander- 
son-Javits amendment, which we are 
now considering, would provide no medi- 
cal care outside of a hospital or certain 
designated nursing homes. For those 
over 65 not covered by old-age assist- 
ance, the Kerr-Mills bill authorized 
medical coverage in specified amounts. 

Kerr-Mills has the benefit of the cus- 
tomary legislative process, and was ac- 
corded complete committee hearings and 
consideration—culminating in a report 
by the Senate Committee on Finance 
dated August 19, 1960. 

Mr. President, each of us who was here 
at the time had an opportunity to study 
that report. It was Report No. 1856, 
86th Congress, 2d session. It stands as 
a tribute to the unanimity of feeling 
regarding the bill, that the vote on final 
passage was 91 to 2 in favor of passage. 
And yet, scarcely has the time elapsed 
in which to implement this legislation, 
and the Senate is now being asked to 
junk it and start afresh, 

What is proposed is that we pile this 
monstrosity on top of it. If we do so, 
we will have a real situation on our 
hands. 

Opponents of Kerr-Mills urge that 
the act be set aside, almost before the 
ink is dry, despite the fact that better 
than 24 States have enacted legislation 
in reliance upon its permanency. It is 
difficult to conceive how a program, con- 
curred in by 91 Members of this body, 
only 22 months ago should now become 
unworkable or, as the Special Senate 
Committee on Aging concluded: 

It proves that Kerr-Mills cannot, of itself, 
solve that problem which our committee has 
found to be the most persistent and fright- 
ening one confronting millions of older 
people and their children in all parts of the 
country—the problem of assuring economic 
access to medical care for all our older 
people on a decent, self-respecting basis. 


Before this body relegates to the ash- 
can a program upon which a substantial 
number of States have relied, a program 
which a number of States have imple- 
mented by legislation, a program which 
was and is dedicated to fulfilling the 
needs of our senior citizens, it would be 
very useful to examine the act in detail 
in order to clear the air of misunder- 
standings and have clearly in mind 
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what the objectives of the Kerr-Mills 
bill are, and what its accomplishments 
have been in the brief period it has been 


law. 

The Senate Finance Committee, re- 
porting on H.R. 12580, the social security 
amendments of 1960, said as follows: 

In this 25th anniversary year of the So- 
cial Security Act, the committee has ex- 
amined proposals relating to almost every 
title of the Social Security Act. As a result 
of our consideration, the committee is re- 
porting a bill which makes changes and im- 
provements in all of the programs encom- 
passed by this legislation. The major issue 
presented to the committee this year has 
been the increasing cost of adequate medi- 
cal care for older people. The evidence 
presented to the committee indicated that 
these costs derive, to a large extent, from 
the fact that impressive improvements have 
been made in medicines and medical tech- 
nology, which assist in better diagnosis and 
treatment, and from improved hospital and 
other facilities and their wider availability 
to the public. The knowledge that these 
costs are unpredictable and sometimes very 
heavy, especially for our older men and 
women living on reduced retirement in- 
comes, has been a matter of grave concern 
to this committee. As a result we are 
recommending a program of Federal assist- 
ance in providing through the cooperation 
of the States, an expanded program of 
medical care for persons aged 65 and over. 
Under this proposal, the Federal share of 
existing old-age assistance plans will be sub- 
stantially increased to encourage States to 
strengthen their medical programs for these 
people or to initiate new programs. In 
addition, Federal money will be made avail- 
able, on a generous matching formula, to 
assist the States in aiding those aged per- 
sons, many of them otherwise self-sufficient, 
who need help only in meeting the costs of 
medical care of a very expensive nature, 


In the event that the successful imple- 
mentation of Kerr-Mills has not pro- 
ceeded with such dispatch as its detrac- 
tors would wish, the responsibility must, 
in part, at least, be borne by HEW. 
Under questioning by Representative 
MELVIN Larp and Chairman JohN E. 
Focarty at recent hearings of a House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Secretary 
Ribicoff admitted he had hired only one 
professional staff member, although 
Congress had provided $145,000 to em- 
ploy a staff of 18. Further questioning 
also brought out that little has been 
done by the Department to implement 
the 600 recommendations of the White 
House Conference on Problems of the 
Aging. One of them, dealing specifically 
with medical care for the aged, I dis- 
cussed a moment ago. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks an excerpt from the hear- 
ings before the House Committe on HEW 
appropriations on January 30, 1962. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REFERENCE TO APPROPRIATE HOUSE HEARINGS 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEW Ar- 
PROPRIATIONS, JANUARY 80, 1962—Parr I 
Pages 104 and 105: 

“Mr. Focarry. What did Mr. Kent [works 
for the Secretary, studying the Conference 
recommendation and developing legislation 
to carry them out] originally ask of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget? 

“Mr. KELLY. In his supplemental request? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 
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“Mr. KELLY. I am going to have to act from 
memory, Mr. Chairman. My memory is we 
went over there with a request for 21 addi- 
tional positions, and we came up to the Con- 
gress with a request for 18 positions. And 
we have an operating plan for utilizing 14 
of those jobs that the Congress gave us, 
and we are requesting 3 additional positions 
in 1963. 

“Mr. Fogarty. How much did you get; how 
much did the Congress give in that supple- 
mental last year? 

“Mr, KELLY. They gave us the whole 18 
positions as requested. 

“Mr. COHEN. Yes. I think $145,000, if I 
recall correctly. 

“Mr. Focarty. And how much of it was put 
in reserve, if any? 

“Mr. KELLY. Well, I know it was four posi- 
tions. I do not recall the amount. But out 
of the 18 positions, 4 were withheld. 

Mr. Fogarty. Percentagewise, that is a 
pretty good clip. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes, sir. We had to save eight 
jobs in the Office of the Secretary. Four of 
them were in the special staff on aging. 

“Mr. Focarty. Four out of eighteen? 

“Mr. COBEN. I think, while there is a tre- 
mendous need there, Mr. Chairman, I might 
say I worked with Mr. Kent on trying to 
recruit some of these people 

“Mr. Focarty. I understand he has had 
problems. But I think I am going to find 
the same fault I found with everybody over 
the past 10 or 12 years. I do not think you 
are going fast enough or far enough.” 

Pages 105 and 106: 

“Mr. Fogarty. You gave me a breakdown 
but I have forgotten, About how many 
people have been added to the special staff 
on aging, and when were they added? 

Mr. Conen. I have here the two additional 
people in the information branch reporting 
to duty on January 29. One person has been 
recruited to the field operations branch, 
reporting to duty in February. A fourth 
person on research and training branch has 
been recruited and reporting to duty in 
March. 

“Those are the four professional positions 
in the increase. 

“Mr. Focarty. What year are you talking 
about? 

“Mr. Conen. This year, sir. Right now. 

“Mr. Focarty. January 29, you mean yes- 
terday? 

Mr. Conen. Yes, sir. Reported to duty 
yesterday. That is January 29—two of them. 

“Mr. Focarty. Well, I would not brag 
about that kind of action, would you? 

“Secretary Ristcorr. Well, it is pretty hard 
to find people sometimes.” 

Pages 106 and 107: 

“Mr. Focarty. What are you going to do, 
give up? 

“Mr, COHEN. No, sir. 

“Secretary Rrpicorr. We are keeping on try- 
ing. 

Mr. COHEN. We are keeping on trying. 
Mr. Kent is going ahead. I talked to him 
several times. 

“And we have now prepared a position 
description for each of these positions and 
we are advertising them and circularizing so 
we can see if we cannot get some more people 
interested in them. I think there is a great 
need in this area, and I would hope we could 
expand it. 

“Mr. Focarty. That is what I was hoping 
for, too, when Mr. Kent was named. I do not 
see that he is doing much better than those 
before him. There is, and has been, a lot of 
talk about this for years as you well know. 

“You have been talking about it, but as 
of today, January 30, nothing much has been 
accomplished with that supplementary ap- 
propriation. That is a fair statement, is it 
not? 

“But the White House Conference came up 
with about 600 recommendations, and how 
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many of those recommendations have been 
put into effect? 

“There was a lot of talk at that conference 
about a blueprint for action. 

“Mr. CoHEN. What we have done, of course, 
has been a continual exploration of this 
problem, Over on the Senate side, in connec- 
tion with the Senate hearings, we have moved 
wherever there were some legislative recom- 
mendations. 

“Mr. Focarty. Was there ever an advisory 
committee appointed? 

“Secretary Risicorr. No. An advisory com- 
mittee has not yet been officially appointed, 
but 

Mr. Focarty, I think last August was the 
last time I talked with you. 

“Mr. COHEN, Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. And you told me it was 
right around the corner. 

Mr. Conen. We have been clearing the 
people and discussing them. I would hope 
that we can formally appoint them very 
shortly. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you call ‘shortly’; 
a month from now or next year? 

“Mr. Conen. Before the end of this year. 

“Mr. Focarty. The fiscal year or the calen- 
dar year? 

“Mr. COHEN. Fiscal year.“ 

Page 107: 

“Mr. Focarty. What happened to the Fed- 
eral Council on Aging? 

“Mr. CoHEN. The Federal Council on Aging 
has been more or less inactive, and I think 
it is Mr. Kent's intent to reactivate the Fed- 
eral Council, 3 

“Mr. Focarry. There is nothing being done 
now, is there? They have not met in a 
long time? 

Mr. CoHEeNn. I think we have had one meet- - 
ing. I think there has been one preparatory 
or one planning meeting to see what they 
worked out.” 

Pages 108 and 109: 

“Mr. Focarty. Well, the thing I am after 
and have been after for 10 or 12 years is 
action. 

“I was just amazed to find that the first 
man hired under last year’s supplemental ap- 
propriation was put on yesterday.” 

Page 109: 

“Mr. Lambo. You have been passing that 
money around, though. You have been look- 
ing for anybody who would like to do a little 
consulting work, have you not? 

“Secretary Rrsicorr. I have not. I know 
Mr. Kent is sincere and hard working and a 
self-starter; and I have the utmost faith in 
him. If you give Kent a reasonable period 
of time, he will have a staff that you will be 
proud of, Mr. Chairman. And I would like 
to see where Mr. Kent stands next Septem- 
ber, frankly. 

“Mr. Focarty. You call a reasonable length 
of time 

“Secretary Rrpicorr. Well, I would say that 
the moneys available in October, I would like 
to see the results next September 1. 

“Mr. Focarty. How long has Mr. Kent been 
on the job? How long has he been in office? 

“Mr. CoHEN. I think he came something 
like July 1. * * * As the Secretary stated, I 
hope you will wait until he has an opportu- 
nity to appear before you, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Fogarty. Oh, I will. He will be given 
every opportunity, of course. He will not be 
shut off. He can talk as long as he wants to. 

“But from what I already know, I am still 
afraid I am going to be disappointed in the 
action so far.” 

Pages 1084 and 1085: 

“Mr. Focarty. We thought this was a real 
important program last summer. When you 
asked for a supplemental appropriation we 
were led to believe it was necessary and 
needed. In fact, I thought more was needed. 

“Now tell us what you have done with 
these funds. 

“Dr. Kent. At present, on our supple- 
mental, we have 14 positions—7 professional, 
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and 7 clerical. The seven clerical were easy 
to fill and we filled five. We have not filled 
the other two because we will wait until we 
have the complement of professionals, In 
terms of professionals, we have filled four; 
for two more we have tentative acceptances 
and two that we are negotiating for, which 
includes one yacancy on the regular staff. 

“Mr. Focarty. You think you have done 
as well as you could but I think a better job 
could have been done. I think if I were in 
your position, when you came down here last 
summer, that I would have known that these 
jobs were hard to come by. There is a gen- 
eral impression around from the groups that 
I have talked to, and I have talked to a great 
number of them, that there is no real pro- 
gram in aging. Every group that I have 
talked to has been disappointed in the lack 
of action to initiate one.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, geared 
as it is to the needy, Kerr-Mills Act is 
designed to authorize Federal participa- 
tion in approved State plans which pro- 
vide medical assistance first, on behalf of 
aged recipients of old-age assistance; 
and, second, for aged persons not on old- 
age assistance whose incomes and re- 
sources are not sufficient to meet the 
costs of necessary medical services. The 
act has the following provisions: 
MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED WHO ARE 

NOT RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 

Under this program, States can receive 
Federal funds to help pay the cost of 
medical services for persons aged 65 and 
over who are not recipients of old-age 
assistance, but whose income and re- 
sources are insufficient to meet such 
costs. States may choose among a broad 
scope of medical services, but the serv- 
ices for which they pay the costs must 
include those of both an institutional and 
noninstitutional character. The law is 
specific in outlining the scope of care and 
services that may be provided including: 
inpatient hospital services; skilled nurs- 
ing-home services; physicians’ services; 
private-duty nursing services; physical 
therapy and related services; dental 
services; laboratory and X-ray services; 
prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures 
and prosthetic devices; diagnostic, 
screening and preventive services; and 
any other medical care or remedial care 
recognized under State law. 

In considering the merits of these two 
proposals we must consider what is now 
offered by present law and the paltry, 
parsimonious, limited benefits that would 
be offered under the King-Anderson- 
Javits amendments. 

However, as under the law before the 
1960 amendments, there can be no Fed- 
eral participation in payments with re- 
spect to medical services furnished an 
inmate in a nonmedical public institu- 
tion or to a patient in a mental or tu- 
berculosis institution. Persons with a 
diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis 
may be covered for 42 days of care in a 
general hospital. 

To qualify for Federal matching 
grants, State plans for medical assist- 
ance must meet certain requirements al- 
ready in the act and still applicable to 
old-age assistance as well as the new 
program—the requirements, for exam- 
ple, that the program be in effect in all 
political subdivisions, provide for finan- 
cial participation by the State, and in- 
sure proper and efficient administration. 
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In addition, under a State plan for medi- 
cal assistance for the aged, no enroll- 
ment fee or charge may be imposed as a 
condition of eligibility, and under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary the 
State must furnish assistance to State 
residents absent from the State. Rea- 
sonable standards for determining eli- 
gibility and the extent of medical as- 
sistance are required. There must be a 
provision that no lien can be imposed 
during a recipient’s lifetime on account 
of payments under the plan—except 
pursuant to a court judgment concerning 
incorrect payments—and that adjust- 
ment or recovery is permitted only after 
the death of the recipient and spouse. 
A State may not impose an age require- 
ment higher than 65, and no resident 
of the State and no citizen of the United 
States may be excluded. Federal Gov- 
ernment participation in the total 
amount expended by the States for medi- 
cal assistance for the aged under a Fed- 
eral matching percentage will range 
from 50 to 80 percent under a formula 
based primarily on per capita income. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE 

ASSISTANCE 

Under the amended title I of the Social 
Security Act, as formerly, there is no 
Federal requirement as to the scope of 
medical services that the States provide 
for old-age assistance recipients. How- 
ever, the Kerr-Mills Act made additional 
funds available to the State for expan- 
sion of such services for recipients of 
old-age assistance. 

An additional plan requirement for 
old-age assistance under title I is the 
same as one that applies to medical as- 
sistance for the aged—the State plan 
must include reasonable standards for 
determining the eligibility for patients 
in a medical institution as the result of 
diagnosis of psychosis or tuberculosis 
for 42 days after such diagnosis is per- 
mitted for old-age assistance as well as 
for medical assistance. The law, con- 
tinues, however, to exclude from the 
matching provision money payments of 
such patients. Before the amendments 
the maximum average monthly payment 
for old-age assistance in which the Fed- 
eral Government would participate was 
$65. This amount included both money 
payments to the individual and vendor 
payments for his medical care. The 
Federal Government will continue as be- 
fore to share in such expenditures for 
old-age assistance up to four-fifths of 
the first $30 of the average monthly pay- 
ment, with variable matching ranging 
from 50 to 65 percent in the remainder 
up to $65 based on the relationship of 
the State’s per capita income to the na- 
tional per capita income, 

For States with average monthly pay- 
ments of more than $65, the 1960 
amendments provide for Federal par- 
ticipation in additional expenditures ex- 
cept that such participation will be 
limited to the amount of the average 
vendor medical payments up to $12 a 
month, or the amount by which the total 
average payment exceeds $65, whichever 
is less, with the Federal share ranging 
from 50 to 80 percent based on 
per capita income. For States with 
average monthly payments of $65 or 
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less the Federal share in average vendor 
medical payments up to $12 a month will 
be an additional 15 percent over the 
usual Federal percentage applicable to 
the amount of payments falling between 
$30 and $64. This percentage, when 
added to the usual Federal percentage 
for the second part of the formula for 
payments, will give a total Federal share 
of 65 to 80 percent. The additional 
Federal share of 15 percent will also be 
available to States with average monthly 
payments of more than $65, when it is 
advantageous to them as an alternative 
to the method described above. The 
Federal Government also pays 50 per- 
cent of the cost of administering State 
plans under the Kerr-Mills Act. 

Kerr-Mills is legislation designed to 
accommodate the two pressing problem 
areas—namely, by providing those per- 
sons over 65 who are covered by pro- 
grams of old-age assistance with an 
expansion of medical coverage and by 
also providing medical assistance to 
those persons who have reached 65 but 
who are not recipients of old-age as- 
sistance. Of the more than 17 million 
persons in these classifications, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee figures indicate 
that approximately 10 million persons 
might meet eligibility requirements. 
The number actually affected will de- 
pend upon the number of States par- 
ticipating, and the eligibility standards 
formulated by such States. Each year, 
after all State plans are in full opera- 
tion, an estimated one-half to 1 million 
persons among these 10 million may be- 
come ill and require payments. The 
number of recipients per year 1961-63 
as listed in the budget, fiscal year 1963, 
is: 1961, actual, 80,400; 1962, estimate, 
495,500; and 1963, estimate, 729,300. 

The argument is often made that 
Kerr-Mills is inadequate and insufficient 
to meet the pressing needs as they exist 
today. The Finance Committee figures 
do not give umbrage to such a position. 
It should be borne in mind in the coming 
year better than 72 percent of those 
senior citizens who will require medical 
attention will be taken care of under 
Kerr-Mills—and this assumes no further 
implementation on the part of the 
States not presently participating. 
When there is taken into account the 
fact that the establishment of such a 
State program cannot be accomplished 
overnight, every indication suggests that 
Kerr-Mills is doing the job which the 
Congress felt should be accomplished, 
and rapidly. At this point, it would be 
well to have a list of the States which 
are participating in the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram. They are as follows: 

Alabama, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


THE MEANS TEST 


In an effort to discredit the Kerr-Mills 
Act, the opponents have resorted to emo- 
tionalism. There is a tendency to cloud 
the real issue by casting adjectives 
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about and thus attempt to discredit what 
is a perfectly proper administrative 
aspect of the program in terms of the 
purpose which it was intended and does 
serve. Kerr-Mills came to grips with a 
problem which faced us, namely, how to 
provide adequate medical and hospital 
care to our senior citizens incapable of 
providing it themselves. In reporting 
the bill, the Committee on Finance called 
attention to the purpose of the medical 
assistance aspect for the aged not re- 
ceiving old-age assistance: 

The bill would amend existing title I to 
make it clear that States may extend their 
assistance programs to cover the medically 
needy. The bill would give the States a 
financial incentive to establish such pro- 
grams where they do not exist or to extend 
such programs where they are not adequate 
in coverage or comprehensive in the scope of 
benefits. Benefits under a State program 
may be provided only for persons 65 years 
of age or over to the extent they are unable 
to pay the cost of their medical expenses. 
Under this program, it will be possible for 
States to provide medical services to in- 
dividuals on the basis of an eligibility re- 
quirement that is more liberal than that in 
effect for the States old-age assistance pro- 


grams, 

It would cover all medically needy aged 
65 and over; it would cover every such per- 
son including those under the social security 
system, railroad retirement system, civil 
service system, or any other public or private 
retirement program whether such person is 
retired or still working, subject only to the 
participation in the program by the State 
of which they are resident; it would cover 
the widows of such workers as well as their 
dependents who meet the age 65 requirement 
and are unable to provide for their medical 
care. There are many individuals who have 
not worked under the social security pro- 
gram or any other retirement program for a 
sufficient time to ever become eligible for re- 
tirement benefits; this is another needy 
group which would be able to receive medical 
assistance under the health plan endorsed 
by the Finance Committee. 


The report to the Special Committee 
on Aging, in discussing the means test, 
uses descriptions such as “humiliating,” 
“degrading.” The act, itself, has two 
provisions covering this subject, one of 
which applies to a State plan which in- 
cludes old-age assistance and the other 
to a State plan which includes medical 
assistance. Section 2(10) (A)—the State 
agency shall, in determining need for 
assistance, take into consideration any 
other income and resources of an in- 
dividual claiming old-age assistance; 
(B) include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title, 
for determining eligibility for and the 
extent of such assistance; section 2(11) 
(D), include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title, 
for determining eligibility for and the 
extent of such assistance; (E) provide 
that no lien may be imposed against 
the property of any individual prior 
to his death on account of medical 
assistance for the aged paid or to be 
paid on his behalf under the plan—ex- 
cept pursuant to the judgment of a court 
on account of benefits incorrectly paid 
on behalf of such individual—and 
that there shall be no adjustment or 
recovery—except, after the death of such 
individual and his surviving spouse, if 
any, from such individual’s estate—of 
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any medical assistance for the aged cor- 
rectly paid on behalf of such individual 
under the plan. 

There is nothing onerous, nothing de- 
grading, humiliating in these require- 
ments. There is nothing in that lan- 
guage suggestive of a pauper’s oath; and 
any such suggestions are eminently 
unfair to the purposes and objectives 
of the program. Quite obviously, if an 
individual is capable of taking care of 
his or her medical needs, then in the 
American tradition, such individual 
would want to do so. But, it should 
be borne in mind that the people this 
legislation is trying to, help are those 
without adequate funds to help them- 
selves. Does it not stand to reason that 
an inquiry of one sort or another must 
of necessity be made, in order to arrive 
at a determination as to the applicant’s 
eligibility? It was never the intent of 
Congress to oblige anyone seeking this 
assistance to be embarrassed, and cer- 
tainly no one would condone such treat- 
ment outside the realm of emotionalism, 
leading to the unavoidable conclusion 
that, since the act was intended for the 
needy, some determination of this need 
must be made. Since those who are go- 
ing to be helped are of modest means, 
does not a fair and reasonable test have 
to be applied in order to make that de- 
termination? It should be remembered 
that there are Federal and State funds 
involved, and there is the duty upon 
those charged with administering the 
program to see that the funds are prop- 
erly applied. 

The charge that the means test is de- 
meaning is not well documented. How- 
ever, if experience were to show that, 
in reality, an undue hardship is being 
placed upon those persons seeking as- 
sistance, then the obvious remedy is to 
amend the requirements, not discard the 
program. The minority report to the 
Special Committee on Aging carries the 
suggestion that one way to remedy this, 
if a problem in fact exists, is through 
an amendment to the present law stipu- 
lating that a simple statement setting 
forth details of the individual’s finances, 
submitted under oath, by the applicant 
for aid would be presumed valid in de- 
termining eligibility. 

In an effort to bring all the facts into 
their proper perspective, it should be 
noted that Kerr-Mills was designed to 
provide assistance to senior citizens as 
and where needed. The need factor can- 
not be too strongly underscored. Ap- 
proximately 2.5 million, or 16 percent of 
our population, at the 65 age level or 
above, receive public assistance. Beyond 
that there are those having incomes ade- 
quate to cover living expenses, but in- 
adequate to take care of hospital and 
medical expenses of a protracted nature. 
But, regardless of numbers, it is the 
needy who must be considered, and it is 
just that purpose which Kerr-Mills, in 
its full and complete implementation, 
will accomplish. 

Kerr-Mills was intended to supple- 
ment, not supplant. In this connection, 
Dr. Vetalis V. Anderson, president of the 
Colorado State Medical Society, wrote to 
me recently, outlining the society’s pro- 
posal to implement the medical assist- 
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ance for the aged portion of Kerr-Mills. 
Dr. Anderson does point out that the 
plan has been submitted to the Colorado 
General Assembly Legislative Council 
for study. I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Anderson’s letter be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. i 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLORADO STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Del Norte, Colo., May 1, 1962. 
Senator GORDON L. ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: The Council on Gov- 
ernmental Relations of the Colorado Medical 
Society, working closely with Mr. John J. 
Vance of Colorado Blue Shield, has drafted 
a proposed method implementing the medi- 
cal assistance to the aged portion of the Kerr- 
Mills law (Public Law 86-778). In the hopes 
of obtaining passage of this plan or some re- 
vision thereof, at the next session of the 
Colorado General Assembly, we have sub- 
mitted our plan to the assembly's legislative 
council for study. 

We believe that you will also be interested 
in knowing something about our proposed 
implementation of the medical assistance to 
the aged portion of the Kerr-Mills law in 
Colorado. The object of implementing this 
portion of Public Law 86-778 is to help those 
persons in Colorado who are over age 65 and 
acknowledged to be presently, or potentially, 
medically indigent, and who for one reason or 
another are not eligible for the OAP medical 
care program, 

Our proposed medical assistance to the 
aged program recognizes the first dollar needs 
of the very indigent, but mainly its help is 
directed at the catastrophic expenses which 
can represent financial hardship to even the 
reasonably affluent aged members of society. 

The program would not replace the bene- 
fits available through the many voluntary 
prepayment plans in existence, but is de- 
signed to encourage self-help and enrollment 
in such plans, and to supplement them 
through an extension of benefits. We pro- 
pose that certain base plan benefits be estab- 
lished, the cost of which constitutes a de- 
ductible feature which must be borne in 
whole or in part by the medical assistance to 
the aged recipient. When the medical assist- 
ance to the aged recipient finds the benefits 
of his base plan are exhausted, or when simi- 
lar services have been paid out-of-pocket 
by the recipient with no base plan coverage, 
then the protection of this medical assistance 
to the aged extended benefit approach be- 
comes applicable. 

It is recognized that the potential medical 
assistance to the aged recipients vary in de- 
gree of medical indigency, Each can help 
himself to some degree and self-help is the 
foundation of this approach, although recog- 
nition is given to the extreme indigency 
status of some classes of medical assistance 
to the aged recipients. 

The base plan constitutes the deductible 
services, the cost of which the individual 
must bear, either through membership in 
prepayment plans or as an out-of-pocket ex- 
pense at the time the service is incurred. In 
the case of real indigency, the cost of the 
base plan would be subsidized by medical 
assistance to the aged. 

Any voluntary hospital-medical prepay- 
ment plan would be eligible to underwrite 
the base coverage at whatever rates the in- 
dividual organization felt were warranted, 
providing the plan offered the precise bene- 
fits set forth by the Colorado Department of 
Public Welfare, administrators of the plan, 
on a noncancellable basis, and were approved 
by the Colorado Insurance Department as 
reputable firms. 

We propose that the base plan coverage 
include complete hospital benefits up to 30 
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days per year; outpatient service; nursing 
home benefits of 30 days! a year at an 
allowance of up to $5 per day when under 
the care of a physician in a licensed nurs- 
ing home; home nursing service during any 
30-day convalescent period each year with 
daily visits if necessary at an allowance of 
up to $3 per nursing visit; medical-surgical 
benefits in the hospital or doctor’s office and 
home calls by a physician at a rate of up to 
two calls each year during a 80-day con- 
valescent period following hospital care. 

The medical assistance to the aged is 
proposed in the form of subsidization 
of the cost of the base benefits for the 
very indigent, thereafter in extended hospital 
and medical benefit protection, applicable 
only after the base benefits are exhausted. 
The medical assistance to the aged program 
would renew the base benefits (except for 
the nursing home care) as often as medically 
necessary, with each renewal after the first 
subject to a minimal payment by the recip- 
ient on the basis of his financial condition. 
Our proposed program omits convalescent 
nursing home services, in the belief that such 
service beyond that provided in the base 
plan, is of a custodial rather than of a 
medical nature, and is therefore a cost of 
living, not a medical cost. 

There are some unknowns in our cost 
estimates of the proposed program, but we 
feel that this is not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Much of the cost of base benefit re- 
newal can be ascertained from OAP expe- 
rience, which discloses in the last fiscal year 
that only 860 cases out of 20,754 admissions 
required more than 30 days of acute hospital 
care. We believe that a liberal estimate of 
the cost of this program would be $3 mil- 
lion of State money to be matched by Fed- 
eral funds under the Kerr-Mills law. 

We hope this rather lengthy explanation 
of our proposed medical assistance to the aged 
program will give you some idea of what 
we believe can be done for Colorado’s needy 
and near-needy aged. We feel that this is 
the proper solution to the medical care prob- 
lems of this aged group in Colorado and 
could be adapted by every State in the 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
V. V. ANDERSON, M.D., 
President. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, my 
State has already in effect an old-age 
pension, health, and medical care pro- 
gram which it adopted in 1956. At that 
time, a limitation of $10 million was 
placed upon the funds to be earmarked 
for carrying out the program. There- 
fore, while we have a good program pres- 
ently operative, the constitutional limi- 
tations will have to be amended in order 
to adopt the MAA program under Kerr- 


Mr. President, I now withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado is withdrawn. 

Exuisir 1 
Economic Facrors 
SUMMARY 

Money income: Eleven out of every twelve 
persons 65 and over received some cash in- 
come in December 1960. Slightly more than 
half of this income came from private and 
the balance from public sources. Social se- 
curity and other forms of public insurance 
accounted for the bulk of public income 
and employment accounted for the bulk of 


1 In addition to the 30 days of convalescent 
nursing home care, provision is made for 
an additional 12 months extended care in a 
person's lifetime. 
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private income. Over one-third of the 
estimated aggregate income of $32 billion 
received by the aged was represented by 
earnings from employment. 

Employment status: Of the elderly men 
who worked in 1959, 54 percent held full- 
time jobs for more than half the year. Over 
half of the elderly working women held 
part-time jobs, and 86 percent of them 
worked full time for more than 26 weeks. 
Employment of the aged involves a sig- 
nificant amount of part-time, or part-year 
work, The prevalence of work decreases with 
age and, among those who continue to work, 
self-employment becomes more dominant. 
In late 1959, the percentage of aged men 
looking for work was less than the rate for 
all men. Their length of time out of work 
was greater. For most aged who work, in- 
come from their jobs is only one source of 
total income. Often public sources are also 
involved. 

Retirement: The number of workers cov- 
ered by private pension plans in the United 
States increased from 2.7 million in 1930 to 
20.2 million in 1959, or from 5.4 percent 
to 29.1 percent of the civilian labor force. 
The typical pension pays 25 to 40 percent of 
average earnings before retirement. The 
vast majority of pensioners are covered by 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance. 
Roughly, 50 percent of private retirement 
programs have vesting provisions and the 
percentage is growing. Private pensions and 
individual annuities represented slightly less 
than 6 percent of the estimated aggregate 
income of persons 65 and over in 1960. In 
1959, as in the preceding 4 years, private 
pension plans took the largest single share 
of employer-employee contributions to em- 
ployee-benefit plans. 

Of the public income-maintenance pro- 
grams, OASDI is by far the most important. 
It now covers 9 out of every 10 workers and 
is paying benefits to nearly two-thirds of 
the aged population. In August 1961, the 
average individual benefits were $75.77 per 
month. In December 1960, average monthly 
benefits were $123.90 for man and wife, and 
$57.70 for an aged widow. 

The railroad and Federal retirement sys- 
tems provide higher pension benefits than 
the OASDI program. Benefits paid by State 
and local governments vary widely. These 
programs generally require direct participa- 
tion by the employee. 

Two types of public benefits based on 
demonstrated need and derived from general 
tax revenues are old-age assistance benefits 
and payments to wartime veterans for non- 
service-connected disabilities. The former 
vary considerably by State, ranging in July 
1961 from $35.32 to $114.26 a month. The 
national average was $67.99. Veterans 65 or 
over are eligible for monthly pensions based 
on disability, unemployability, and low in- 
come. The benefits range from $40 to over 
$150 a month. 

Distribution of money income among the 
aged: In 1960, less than $1,000 in total money 
income from all sources was received by 52.7 
percent of all noninstitutionalized in- 
dividuals; 27.1 percent of the men and 73.9 
percent of the women were in this income 
group. The median income of aged persons 
was approximately 83 percent higher in 1960 
than in 1950 as measured in 1960 dollars. 
Money income of $5,000 or more was received 
by 11.8 percent of the men and 1.7 percent 
of the women in 1960. 

In 1959, of the 6.2 million families headed 
by persons 65 or older, money incomes for 
half were below $2,830 and for one-fourth 
were below $1,620. The average family com- 
prised 2.6 members of whom three-fifths were 
65 or over. Of the 3.6 million elderly persons 
living alone or with nonrelations in 1959, 
incomes of half were below $1,000 and of 
four-fifths below $2,000. 

The per capita income of families headed 
by persons 65 and over, in 1958, was only 
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58 percent as much as that for families whose 
head was between 55 and 64, but it was 81 
percent as much as that for families headed 
by persons 25 to 34 years old. The income 
position of the aged is more fixed than for 
the younger age groups. Many of the 
younger families are in transition to larger 
incomes; the aged are not. 

Assets: Of the spending units with heads 
65 and over, 13 percent did not report own- 
ing any liquid assets, corporate stock, equity 
in home, other real estate, or unincorporated 
business in 1960. An additional 23 percent 
held less than $5,000 in such assets. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent had assets valued at $10,000 
or more. All together, half had assets of 
$8,000 or more. Equity in home was the most 
important type of asset in terms of value. 
The type of asset held by the largest per- 
centage of spending units was liquid assets. 
The pattern of holdings was similar to spend- 
ing units with heads between 45 and 64. 
Younger spending units had considerably 
less than those headed by aged persons. In 
regard to aged OASI recipients alone, in 1957, 
10 percent of the retired couples, 33 percent 
of the single retired workers, and 27 percent 
of the aged widows had no net worth (value 
of selected assets—major portion of total 
assets—less reported debt). On the other 
hand, 48 percent of the retired couples, 39 
percent of the single retired workers, and 32 
percent of the aged widows had a net worth 
of $10,000 or more. The data show quite a 
spread in asset position among the aged. 

In regard to liquid assets, in early 1960, 
more of the aged spending units had no 
liquid assets than all spending units (30 per- 
cent versus 24 percent), but more had at least 
$2,000 in such assets (40 percent versus 25 
percent). Twelve percent of the aged units 
had over $10,000 in liquid assets alone. 
Among the aged, those with the smallest in- 
comes are likely to have the least liquid 
assets. 

One of seven aged spending units had 
corporate stocks or bonds in 1960. The 
median equity greatly exceeded that of 
younger spending units. Most of these aged 
spending units also had significant bank ac- 
counts and savings bonds. 

In 1959, 66 percent of the nonfarm family 
units headed by persons 65 or over owned 
their own homes. Of these homes, 83 per- 
cent were free of mortgage debt. In con- 
trast, 58 percent of al! nonfarm family units 
owned the homes in which they resided and 
44 percent of these homes were mortgage 
free. In 1960, the median equity in their 
own homes of aged spending units who were 
homeowners was $9,700. Home ownership 
was positively correlated with level of sav- 
ings and with income. For example, in 
1957, among OASI beneficiaries, 8 of 10 
couples with incomes of $5000 or more 
owned nonfarm homes, but less than two- 
thirds of those with incomes below $1,200 
were owners. 

In 1957, 56 percent of the spending units 
with aged heads owned a life insurance 
policy, compared to 79 percent of all spend- 
ing units. The value of the insurance was, 
in general, enough to cover burlal expenses. 

In 1959, a survey showed that 69 percent 
of the aged spending units were entirely 
free of debt, as compared with only 32 per- 
cent of spending units of all ages. Only 11 
percent of units headed by elderly persons 
had mortgage debt (versus 31 percent for all 
units), and 26 percent of the older group 
had personal dobt (three-fift under $200) 
compared to 60 percent of all spending units. 

The aged tended to look upon savings and 
other assets as resources to be used to meet 
expenses only in a dire emergency. This 
was particularly true of housing. 

Noncash income: Noncash income prob- 
ably plays a more important role in the well- 
being of elderly people than it does in the 
case of younger adults. In 1957, among 
OASI beneficiaries four of five couples and 
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three of five nonmarried persons had non- 
cash income of one or more of the following 
types: imputed rental value of an owned 
home, rent-free housing, food homegrown 
or obtained without cost, medical care pro- 
vided free or at someone else’s expense. It 
has been estimated that the value of non- 
cash income of the aged amounted to $3 
billion in 1958. 

Tax position of the aged: In 1957, 6.5 
million of more than 16 million persons 65 
and over filed an income tax return. Of 
these, 3.2 million returns were taxable. The 
Federal and State Governments have special 
tax provisions for the aged. For example, 
the Federal Government gives special con- 
sideration to age itself, blindness, public and 
private retirement benefits, and medical ex- 
penses. Certain taxes, other than those on 
income, may be unfavorable for the aged. 

Budgetary needs: It is estimated that, on 
the average, persons over 65 have somewhat 
lower living costs than their younger coun- 
terparts. Budgets for the aged have been 
worked out by various government agencies. 
These budgets are calculated to support a 
modest but adequate living. They have 
several limitations which are noted in the 
text. Within these limitations, the fact that 
many aged fall below the threshold of ade- 
quacy is shown. It is also noted how many 
of the aged are well above the threshold and 
presumably able to meet living expenses. 

The economic picture of the aged is mixed. 
Not all are in a difficult position. A signif- 
icant segment of the aged, however, have 
neither the monthly income nor the capi- 
tal assets to withstand protracted economic 
adversity. The aged who are disadvantaged 
differ from the younger disadvantaged 
mainly in the fact that their position -is 
relatively immune to change either through 
prospective employment or otherwise. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all in line 19, page 2, after 
“(4),” and all of lines 20, 21 and 22, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “it 
is a duty of government to provide nec- 
essary hospital and medical services for 
those citizens, young and old alike, who 
cannot otherwise obtain such services.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that 30 minutes is allocated on 
each side of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I yield myself 30 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that 3 minutes from the oppos- 
ing side be extended to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and that his remarks appear at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all; the time 
is gladly yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mercatr in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none; and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 


JAILING OF DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s press I note an article which in- 
dicates that Dr. Martin Luther King has 
been jailed in Georgia for having been 
convicted of violating a street and side- 
walk assembly ordinance, in leading a 
street demonstration without a permit 
in Albany, Ga., last December 16. 

Dr. King has stated that he believes 
this conviction was unjust; I suggest 
that it was unwise as well as unjust. 

Dr. King was offered the option of pay- 
ing a fine of $178 or going to jail for 45 
days. He exercised his option by ac- 
cepting the jail sentence. This was a 
sound decision. 

At the trial, which was held in Febru- 
ary in Albany, Ga., Dr. King testified 
that the demonstration for which he was 
arrested and jailed was strictly a non- 
violent march on the city hall, to pray 
and to seek to have talks with the com- 
missioners, who had been unwilling to 
permit a public demonstration in oppo- 
sition to the erection of serious racial 
barriers discriminating against the Negro 
race in the city of Albany, Ga 

I say that this conviction and the 
jailing of Dr. King are unwise because 
they merely tend to emphasize that there 
are still, unfortunately, areas of our 
country in which the Constitution of the 
United States, as represented by the 
14th amendment, is not in effect. This 
I deplore. 

Mr. President, it has been my pleasure 
to know Dr. King personally. I have 
the highest regard for his integrity. I 
believe firmly in the objective he is seek- 
ing to bring about—which is, in short, 
that all American citizens, regardless of 
their race, creed, or color, are entitled 
to the equal protection of the laws and 
are entitled to the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States. 
It occurs to me that those who do not 
agree with the Constitution of the United 
States, as I have stated it, are doing their 
cause no good and much harm by ar- 
resting, convicting, and sending to jail an 
idealist, a man of great force, great abil- 
ity, and great eloquence, who is doing 
much to bring to the attention of all 
America, and to the attention of the 
world at large, the fight for the princi- 
ples in the Declaration of Independence 
and in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I extend to Dr. King my heartfelt sym- 
pathy; and for the public record I wish 
to state my strong disagreement regard- 
ing both the justice and the wisdom of 
the the action taken by the Georgia 
court. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
news article to which I have referred, 
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which was published today in the New 

York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 11, 1962] 
Dr. KING Is JAILED FoR GEORGIA PROTEST 
ALBANY, Ga., July 10.—The Reverend Dr. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Negro integration 

leader, and a fellow minister went to jail to- 

day to emphasize their nonviolent defiance 
of racial barriers. 

Dr. King and the Reverend Ralph Aber- 
nathy, both of Atlanta, were convicted in 
recorder’s court of having violated a street 
and sidewalk assembly ordinance by leading 
a street demonstration without a permit last 
December 16. 

Recorder A. N. Durden sentenced them to 
pay $178 fines or spend 45 days in prison. 
They spurned both the fines and freedom 
on bond through appeals and went to jail 
to await assignment to prisoner street gangs. 

A 1960 jailing of Dr. King led to a train of 
events that some observers said may have 
swung the presidential election to John F. 
Kennedy. 

In that case Dr. King was taken in hand- 
cuffs to prison to serve 4 months on a traffic 
count brought in Decatur, an Atlanta sub- 
urb. Mr. Kennedy called Mrs. King to ex- 
press sympathy and his brother, Robert F. 
Kennedy, now Attorney General, telephoned 
the judge to inquire about bond. 

CALLS WERE PUBLICIZED 

The calls were widely publicized and some 
commentators suggested they may have in- 
fluenced enough Negro votes to give the 
Democratic candidate * * *. Mr. Kennedy's 
margin was narrow in some key States. 

After 2 days in prison, Dr. King was re- 
leased and the sentence later was cut to a 
$25 fine and 6 months’ probation. He had 
originally been given a 12-month suspended 
sentence on a driver’s license charge, and 
4 months of the suspension had been revoked 
after his arrest in an Atlanta sit-in. 

The integration leader today assailed both 
the Albany ordinance used in his latest trial 
and the court that convicted him. He called 
them unjust and said he would be “just as 
wrong if I paid a fine under the circum- 
stances.” 

Dr. King, the president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, said that 
he was courting neither martyrdom nor pub- 
licity, but merely expressing his conviction 
or the principles involved. 

Mr. Abernathy concurred. He declared 
that someone had to break unjust laws 
for the sake of this and future generations. 

TWO OTHERS CONVICTED 

Two Albany Negroes were convicted on 
the same charges, but received lighter sen- 
tences, Solomon Walker was given a choice 
of a $100 fine or 30 days in jail; Eddie Jack- 
son, & $25 fine or 10 days. 

Mr. Walker, an insurance salesman, ap- 
pealed to gain freedom on bond because “I 
have to make a living.” Or, Jackson said he 
would serve his time. 

The 4 Negroes were among more than 
700 arrested in this south Georgia city during 
December for marching in protest against 
segregation practices. The police said Dr. 
King and Mr. Abernathy led a group of some 
250 demonstrators. 

Dr. King testified at the trial, held in 
February, that the demonstration was strictly 
nonviolent—a march to the city hall to pray 
and seek to have talks with the commis- 
sioners. 

Dr. King is associate pastor of the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church in Atlanta. His father is 


pastor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Iowa for his courtesy 
in yielding to me. 
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Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to identify myself with 
the objective being sought by Dr. Martin 
Luther King in his protest acceptance 
of a jail sentence instead of paying a 
fine for an alleged violation of a street 
and sidewalk assembly ordinance in lead- 
ing a street demonstration without a 
permit in Albany, Ga. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] spoke on this subject 
just a few minutes ago. I was to have co- 
ordinated my remarks on this subject 
with his, but I was engaged in a confer- 
ence and could not be here. 

As a lawyer, I express no opinion as to 
whether Dr. King’s conviction is proper 
or not; the courts will decide that. But 
as a Senator, I say it is tragic in our 
country to have thus to call attention 
to a deprivation of civil and moral rights, 
as Dr. King is doing, with the eminence 
and distinction he enjoys in his field, and 
in the leadership of the Negro people. 

I predict that such an invocation of 
serious, drastic remedies in a situation of 
this kind will not result in subduing or 
repressing the demand for equal oppor- 
tunity which is typified by the protest of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, but will, if any- 
thing, accelerate it. 

I believe it is our duty to subscribe to 
and identify ourselves with the fact that 
the object sought is the right one. It is 
tragic that in our country attention has 
to be called to it by this means. 


TRIBUTE TO MISS FRANCES 
KNIGHT AND TRANS WORLD 
AIRLINES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield, so that I 
may ask unanimous consent to be al- 
lowed 2 minutes in which to make a 
brief statement? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, inas- 
much as I have already yielded myself 30 
minutes, I now ask unanimous consent 
that, instead, I be permitted to yield my- 
self 28 minutes, and also yield 2 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas, so that he may make his statement, 
to appear at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmirH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the kindness and 
courtesy of the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

I should like to use these 2 minutes to 
commend the Passport Office, under the 
direction of Miss Frances Knight, and 
also Trans World Airlines, Inc. Both 
went out of their way, last week, to see 
that one of my constituents flew out of 
New York for Austria in time for her 
brother’s funeral. 

On the morning of July 5, I received 
a frantic long-distance telephone call 
from Dr. Gertrude Denning, professor of 
German at Emporia State Teachers Col- 
lege, at Emporia, Kans. She had re- 
ceived word that her brother had passed 
away in Austria the night before. Dr. 
Denning explained that the application 
for renewal of her passport had been 
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sent to Washington on July 2, and that 
she must leave New York City on the 
evening of July 6. 

I immediately contacted the Passport 
Office, and talked to Mrs. Lee Alsop. No 
application could be located. Not until 
around 11 o’clock on the morning of July 
6 did the application arrive. By this 
time, Dr. Denning was en route to New 
York via TWA. TWA picked up the 
passport, had someone meet Dr. Den- 
ning in New York, to advise her the pass- 
port was on its way, and in a few hours 
delivered the passport to her. Thanks 
to Mrs. Alsop, of the State Department, 
and Miss Judy Cox, of TWA, Dr. Den- 
ning was able to take a 7 o’clock plane 
out of New York for Europe. 

When one hears so much criticism 
about our civil servants, for whom I have 
the greatest respect, I think this incident 
is worth noting. As ranking minority 
member of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, I have worked constantly 
in their behalf. I am sure Mrs. Alsop’s 
efforts are repeated numerous times daily 
by the majority of our civil servants; but 
this particular case meant so much to 
Dr. Denning and to me that I felt it 
worth calling to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his courtesy in yielding 
this time to me, 

Mr. MILLER. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The Senator from 
Iowa is recognized for 28 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to President Kennedy’s medi- 
care. program, sometimes called the 
King-Anderson bill, and now before us 
substantially in the form of the Ander- 
son-Javits amendment. My principal 
objections are twofold, as follows: 

First. The Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment would provide benefits to anyone 
over 65 years of age, regardless of his or 
her financial need. 

Second. The social security program 
is proposed as the vehicle for financing 
the program, notwithstanding the 
serious financial situation the social 
security program is in today. I propose 
to elaborate on these reasons in the 
course of my remarks. 

There are a good many misunderstand- 
ings about President Kennedy’s so-called 
medicare program, now modified and 
incorporated in the Anderson-Javits 
amendment. One of these is that by 
making payments into the social security 
program during their working years, peo- 
ple will be building up an insurance fund 
out of which their medicare needs—hos- 
pital and nursing-home care, as covered 
by this amendment—can be met after 
they reach age 65. But such is not the 
case. In 1959, the Supreme Court of the 
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United States made this clear, in the 
case of Fleming against Nestor, in the 
following statement: 


Persons gainfully employed, and those who 
employ them, are taxed to permit the pay- 
ment of benefits to the retired and disabled, 
and their dependents. Plainly the expecta- 
tion is that many members of the present 
productive force will in turn become bene- 
ficiaries, rather than supporters of the pro- 
gram. But each worker's benefits, though 
flowing from the contributions he made to 
the national economy while actively em- 
ployed, are not dependent on the degree to 
which he was called upon to support the 
system by taxation. 


Note the words “not dependent.” So- 
cial security benefits to those over 65 are 
not met by payments made during their 
working years, but are met by taxes paid 
by current active workers. This is why 
it is misleading to talk about this pro- 
gram as health insurance. It is not in- 
surance at all. If it were, the millions 
of people now retired under the social 
security program would not receive any 
medicare benefits at all, because they 
never paid anything into the social se- 
curity program for them; and the mil- 
lions who are in the middle age bracket 
would receive only a fraction of the medi- 
care benefits, because they would have 
paid into the social security program 
only a fraction of the taxes needed to 
meet the cost of the benefits. The value 
of the benefits of those who have paid 
nothing at all for them is estimated at 
between $10 and $20 billion. The value 
of the benefits in excess of taxes that 
will be paid in by the worker and his 
employer, for all present active workers 
is estimated at $15 to $40 billion. The 
result is that the young people who will 
be entering the labor force in the future 
must make up between $25 and $60 bil- 
lion of benefits which the recipients have 
not paid for. This is not insurance at 
all. It is a windfall that the present 
generation is proposing to receive at the 
expense of future generations, 

The statement has been made that 
this is desired by the younger genera- 
tion in order that their older relatives 
may have some medical benefits, I do 
not question that statement insofar as 
it applies to our older citizens who can- 
not afford decent hospital, nursing 
home, and even doctor’s care. But I 
certainly do question it as far as con- 
cerns those who can afford these essen- 
tials. I do not believe that our young 
people want to be taxed to pay for bene- 
fits for people who can afford them. 
And I do not believe those who can af- 
ford them are selfish enough to want a 
free ride on the backs of their children 
and our future generations. 

I do not know how many of the some 
15 million people 65 and over who would 
become eligible for these medicare bene- 
fits under this amendment can afford to 
pay for them. Apparently, of the 12 
million 65 and over under social security 
now, some 1.2 million of them are ex- 
cluded from benefits by reason of their 
earned-income receipts. But there are 
many, many others who are receiving 
pensions, rental income, interest income, 
and dividend income who could afford 
these medicare benefits too. It is com- 
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mon knowledge that, to protect their 
social security retirement pensions, 
many older citizens convert their self- 
employment income into nonworking in- 
come of the kind I have referred to. 
Others have built up substantial prop- 
erty holdings as nest eggs to cover con- 
tingencies such as prolonged illness and 
catastrophic disease. Others have built 
up accident and health insurance pro- 
grams which, either in full or in part, 
would take care of their hospital and 
nursing home needs, as well as doctor 
bills. It is grossly unfair to give these 
people a windfall at the expense of 
younger people, with families, who are 
trying to make ends meet right now. 
The inequities of the situation which 
this amendment would create are aggra- 
vated by the fact that these same peo- 
ple can deduct for income tax purposes 
the entire cost of their medical needs, 
whereas those under 65 cannot do so. 
In fact, I would estimate that most of 
those under 65 never receive the bene- 
fit of any medical expense for income 
tax purposes, because the tax law is so 
arranged that either they use an op- 
tional standard deduction—in which 
those with medical expenses are treated 
the same as those without medical ex- 
penses—or the arbitrary 3 percent of 
their adjusted gross income exceeds 
their medical expense so that no deduc- 
tion at all is received. 

Note also that while the medical ex- 
penses of our older citizens are higher 
than those of our younger people, these 
younger people are beset by medical ex- 
penses for their children, clothing and 
education costs of their children, mort- 
gage payments on their homes, costs of 
home furnishings and appliances, and 
automobiles. Many of these older citi- 
zens have no automobiles—they are re- 
tired and do not need one in connection 
with their work—they own their own 
homes, which have long since been fur- 
nished, their families are raised and are 
out on their own. Their food and cloth- 
ing costs are much less. I am not sug- 
gesting that this is not as it should be. 
After long years of hard work, this is a 
financial situation which should only 
naturally develop. What I am saying 
is that, in this state of affairs, it is un- 
fair to ask the future generations of 
our Nation to pay for hospital and nurs- 
ing home care for those older citizens 
who can afford to do so, themselves. 
Indeed, I would suggest that those older 
citizens who can afford to do so are 
resentful of the appeal to selfishness 
which this amendment contains. 

The only way to cure this amendment 
of this inequity is to modify it to provide 
for exclusion of benefits of those who 
can afford them, or for partial exclusion 
of benefits of those who can afford some 
of them. I suggested to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] last week in a colloquy that 
one approach would be to take the in- 
come-from-work test now used in scaling 
down or eliminating social security pay- 
ments. The defect here, however, would 
be that people receiving income from 
rentals, interest, or dividends would not 
be excluded, and these people might 
well be even better able to afford their 
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hospital and nursing home expenses 
than some of those receiving income from 
wages or self-employment. As I pointed 
out in my colloquy with the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] last Friday, income from long- 
term capital gains which—to the extent 
of 50 percent—is not recognized for in- 
come tax purposes represents economic 
income and should be reflected in de- 
termining eligibility. 

If it be suggested that all of this would 
be administratively cumbersome, the an- 
swer is that the States are doing this 
right now in determining eligibility for 
old age assistance and aid to dependent 
children; and while it may be admin- 
istratively cumbersome, it is necessary 
to prevent taxation of people to pay ex- 
penses of others who can afford to pay 
for them—perhaps even better than those 
who are being taxed. 

My colloquy with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANvERSON] brought 
out the point that, under the Anderson- 
Javits amendment, the cost of cata- 
strophic disease or illness of people 
under 65 would not be covered. Accord- 
ingly, I suggest that, from the stand- 
point of the duty of government to 
provide for those citizens who cannot 
provide for themselves, this amendment 
is grossly deficient. In addition to the 
case I referred to in the colloquy, let me 
give the Senate some other cases. The 
first three are hypothetical, but are based 
upon facts of actual cases given to me by 
a practicing physician. The fourth is 
quoted from a recent article in Medical 
Economics: 

Case No. 1, Mr. A., age 40, fell at work 
7 years ago and severed his spinal cord, caus- 
ing permanent total paralysis of both his 
legs. For 2 months his insurance company 
assumed responsibility for his hospital bills. 
After that, he paid his own way until he 
had liquidated all his assets. He lost his 
home, his car, and his savings. Having be- 
come a pauper, he at last became eligible 
for public welfare and has been on the wel- 
fare rolls since. This injury has caused ex- 
tensive hardships to the patient and his 
entire family. His lot has recently been 
somewhat improved, but only by his winning 
a lawsuit which was drawn out over the years 
and was in itself most unpleasant. 

Comment: This man was working in a 
State (not Massachusetts) which has grossly 
inadequate Hability laws for workingmen. 
Another individual with a similiar injury, 
but properly insured, has maintained his 
home intact and since his injury has had 
two sons graduate from college with honors. 
Legislation providing coverage for all in- 
dividuals struck with catastrophic illness 
would prevent the hardship suffered by Mr. 
A. and his family. 

Case No.2, Mr. B., age 45, worked 20 years 
in a satisfactory manner for company X. 
One year ago he had a heart attack. After 
a 3-month convalescence, Mr. B. was ready 
to return to light work. Company X. and 
all others to which he has applied for work, 
refuses to hire him unless the doctor will 
certify he has returned to normal and is 
physically capable of doing any job in the 
plant. Since this cannot be done, Mr. B. is 
being denied his rightful employment and is 
being forced to do either menial odd jobs 
about the town or accept charity. The 
reasons company X will not hire him in- 
volve seniority rules and bumping rights 
written into their contract with the local 
union, and unrealistic State liability laws 
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regarding heart disease and symptoms re- 
lated to it which appear on the job. 
Comment: Legislation aimed at 

a place in industry for partially disabled 
men is sadly needed. Many companies would 
hire such people if they could control what 
type of work they did, and if liability laws 
were made more realistic. 


Under the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ments, this person would be left out in 
the cold. 


Case No. 3. Mr. C., age 32, was a partner 
in a small contracting business. His job was 
to operate and maintain the heavy ma- 
chinery. This required extreme physical 
exertion, long hours, and exposure to the 
elements. Three years ago he developed 
acute Bright's disease (kidney trouble) and 
almost died. Convalescence was slow and 
painful. As time went by, it became ap- 
parent that he could not resume his previ- 
ous occupation, and he was advised to learn 
a new trade. He applied to the State reha- 
bilitation commission for help. For several 
months he went to interviews, filled out 
forms, and watched the bureaucrats shuffle 
papers. Then his wife went to work, friends 
loaned him money, and he went to a school 
for laboratory technicians for 1 year. On 
graduation he applied for and obtained a 
job as part of a research team in one of our 
finest hospitals. The rehabilitation commis- 
sion did nothing. 

Comment: Our Federal Legislature could 
set up a true rehabilitation (retr: 
program available to anyone disabled by ill- 
ness. It would be much more economical to 
get these people back to work than to pass 
out pensions, which is all our rehabilitation 
commission ever seems to do. The Federal 
Government has demonstrated what a great 
job it can do with the VA rehabilitation 
program. 


I point out that under the Anderson- 
Javits amendments Mr. C would be left 
out in the cold. 

Case No. 4. L. D. was a 37-year-old ma- 
chinist living in Milwaukee, married, with 
two children. In 1956, he was crossing a 
street one evening on the way home from 
work when a car struck him and broke his 
hip. The driver was at fault but had 
minimal insurance and too few assets to be 
worth suing. 

L. D.'s fractured hip became infected 
(osteomyelitis). He spent the next 3 years 
in a plaster cast from chest to toes, and at 
this writing has had more than 20 opera- 
tions. He'll never walk again; he'll be in 
pain for much of the rest of his life; he'll 
need further operations approximately once 
a year. 

L. D.’s tragedy isn’t only medical, but fi- 
nancial. His bills are astronomical; so far 
he owes the hospital alone more than 
$25,000. His savings have vanished. His 
health insurance, as always in such cases, 
was a cruel disappointment. His earnings 
have stopped for good; and he worries day 
and night. 

Comment: This is a case where the Federal 
Government could return this man to soci- 
ety at the same economic level he had 
reached prior to his horrible injury, if they 
would back everyone, regardless of age, color, 
etc., who is struck down by catastrophic 
illness. 

The Anderson-Javits amendments 
would leave this individual out in the 
cold. 

All of these cases are those of young 
people. All of them are what one might 
call catastrophic situations. All of them 
should be covered by the Government, at 
least after the point is reached that the 
people involved cannot afford to pay for 
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their medical and hospital bills. How- 
ever, the Anderson-Javits amendments 
would not take care of them at all. 

Another unfairness which the amend- 
ments would perpetrate is that by cov- 
ering everyone over 65, regardless of his 
financial need, the benefits going to 
those who are in need would inevi- 
tably be reduced. In fact, this is one 
mason why the benefits provided by the 
amendments are inadequate to take care 
of a catastrophic situation. If adequate 
coveraye is to be extended, then the cost 
of the entire program will have to be 
greatly increased—if everyone is going 
to be covered. By limiting coverage to 
those who are in need, we would not 
face such a dilemma. Costs would be 
kept down, and the benefit coverage 
would be kept high. Indeed, I believe 
I speak for a great many people when 
I say that I am more concerned about 
coverage for people such as those re- 
ferred to in the foregoing examples 
than I am about coverage for someone 
who happens to be over 65 years of age 
and who has the wherewithal to meet 
the costs of his medical and hospital 
care. 

One of the most controversial fea- 
tures of the Kennedy medicare program, 
as reflected in the pending amendments, 
is that it is proposed to finance it by 
payments into the social security sys- 
tem. Millions of people are now work- 
ing under social security and are (be- 
tween themselves and their employers), 
making payments for what they hope 
will be a reasonable pension during their 
retirement years. Unfortunately, the 
purchasing power of these social secu- 
rity pensions has been steadily eroded 
by inflation. And so, Congress has peri- 
odically increased the amount of the 
pensions in order to preserve the pur- 
chasing power of the pensioners. The 
social security taxes have not been in- 
creased proportionately, however. The 
increase in taxes has largely been sched- 
uled to meet the increased numbers of 
people coming into retirement status. 
Accordingly, more and more of the bur- 
den of paying for these unfunded social 
security benefits has been shifted to fu- 
ture generations. 

In the June 29, 1961, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, an article by Mr. Ray M. 
Peterson, vice president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, points out that 
if social security taxes had ceased in 
1950, the trust fund would have covered 
113 percent of the benefits promised for 
the future for those then in receipt of 
payments; but if taxes should cease in 
1965, only 20 percent of the benefits for 
those then on the rolls would be covered, 
with no provision at all for those not 
retired. Such a state of affairs would 
not exist if social security taxes had been 
increased in the amount needed to pay 
for increased benefits and for the broad- 
er coverage of workers. But they were 
not increased. The decision was made 
by Congress to shift the burden on to 
our future generations—the same ones, 
I might add, to whom is being passed 
a national debt of over $300 billion. 

This was, perhaps, the easy way out for 
| Congress and those now covered by so- 
cial security. It would have been fairer 
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either to have increased the social se- 
curity taxes or to have appropriated the 
difference needed out of the general fund 
into which taxes paid by everyone are 
funneled. We are running into a similar 
problem now with respect to the retire- 
ment of our Federal civil service em- 
ployees. In the July 2 issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, a timely article 
by Joseph Young, staff writer for the 
Star, calls attention to the present un- 
funded liability of the civil service re- 
tirement fund of $32 billion and to warn- 
ings by CSC officials that the fund will 
go bankrupt by 1980 if additional means 
of financing it are not secured. Mr. 
Young reports that a considerable num- 
ber of Members of Congress believe the 
situation poses a greater threat to the 
civil service retirement system than any 
plan to coordinate the retirement system 
with social security as the administra- 
tion is expected to advocate next year. 
Such a solution, of course, would merely 
shift the burden on to future generations. 
A fairer way of handling it would be to 
increase the amounts contributed by 
Civil Service Commission employees to 
the retirement fund, or to make appro- 
priations from the general fund to make 
up the deficit, which is what we are 
doing today. 

However, Mr. Young says that if the 
civil service retirement fund's liability 
increases to a point where the Govern- 
ment would have to begin to pour bil- 
lions of dollars into the fund each year 
in order for it to meet its obligations, 
the Congress might then very well be in 
a mood to reduce civil service retirement 
benefits, merge it with the social security 
system or abandun it entirely. In the 
face of this financial mess of our civil 
service retirement system, it is now re- 
ported that the Senate Civil Service 
Subcommittee will approve a bill giving 
retired Federal workers and their survi- 
vors an immediate 10-percent increase in 
annuities. We will trust that the sub- 
committee comes up with the solution of 
not only how to finance this increase 
but how to clean up the financial mess 
which the increase will worsen. 

Anyone can see that if the benefits 
are increased, someone is going to have 
to pay the freight. It probably will not 
come from increases in the contributions 
made to the retirement system, because 
that would be unpopular. It probably 
will not come from appropriations from 
the general fund, because the budget is 
already badly unbalanced, and the fu- 
ture is as bad as the present. 

The quick, easy answer is to pass the 
whole load on to the backs of future 
generations by integrating the system 
with the social security system. That is 
why, no doubt, the administration is re- 
ported as planning to take this action. 

I call attention to the plight of our 
civil service retirement system as a par- 
allel to the plight of our social security 
system. The trust fund is practically 
used up. As graphically pointed out in 
an excellent article in the July 2 issue 
of U.S. News & World Report, entitled 
“The Untold Story of Your Social Se- 
curity,” there is now some $22 billion 
on hand in the social security trust fund. 
The value of future contributions to be 
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made by workers now covered by social 
security and their employers is some $282 
billion. Thus, between the balance in 
the trust fund and the amounts present 
workers will pay in, we have a total of 
$304 billion to fund the benefits which 
are to be paid to those now retired and 
those now working when they retire. 
The pension money required for this 
purpose, however, is estimated to amount 
to $624 billion, leaving a “gap,” as the 
article puts it, of $320 billion—a defi- 
ciency to be made up by taxes to be 
paid by future generations of workers 
and employers. This is a most serious 
situation. It is a most unfair heritage 
to pass on to our future generations, and 
let it be made clear that this $320 bil- 
lion deficiency is in addition to the $300 
billion plus national debt which is also 
being passed on to the future genera- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. I send to the desk 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] proposes an 
amendment to the Anderson amend- 
ments on page 2, line 13, to strike out 
the word “most” and insert in lieu there- 
of the word “some.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as if 
that is not enough, it is now reported 
that the administration is thinking about 
coordinating the civil service retirement 
system with the social security system, 
thus letting the social security system 
absorb the serious deficit of $32 billion 
in the civil service retirement fund. That 
would add up to a $352 billion social se- 
curity debt being passed on to future 
generations. 

Now the Anderson-Javits amendment 
comes along, proposing to pile another 
$25 to $60 billion on top of that. This 
is nothing less than selfishness—a free 
ride for people who are unwilling to pay 
the cost of their own program and who 
desire to let the future generations of the 
United States pay for it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the U.S. 
News & World Report article to which I 
have referred be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks, along with 
the examples set forth on page 47 and 
the table set forth on page 48 of the 
article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNTOLD Story or Your SOCIAL SECURITY 

Check your own social security, and you'll 
probably find you are getting a bargain, 
Check your grandson’s, and it’s a different 
story. Reason: Pensions for this generation 
must be paid, in large part, by future gen- 
erations. 

To answer questions now being raised: 

This is to be the untold story of your social 
security. It concerns the pensios to which 
you are entitled in retirement, or & disabled, 
ang a parent to your survivos In event 
(o eath. 
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Social security is a vast system. Old-age 
and survivors insurance alone in this year 
will involve benefit payments of more than 
$13.2 billion, And the total is to grow stead- 
ily over the years ahead. 

In 4 of the last 5 years, payments to 
persons drawing benefits have been exceed- 
ing income from payroll taxes. Some alarm 
has been expressed about this deficit between 
outgo from the social security reserve fund 
and income into the fund. 

That, however, is not the story to be told. 

Payroll taxes rose on January 1. They 
go up again on next January 1. Money flow- 
ing into the reserve fund, as a result, once 
again will begin to total more than money 
flowing out. Fears about the safety of the 
fund will subside. 

A fact—and questions: A hard and little- 
understood fact, however, will remain to raise 
questions. 

The fact is this: Benefits promised to peo- 
ple now covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance total an estimated $624 billion. Re- 
serves now on hand total around $22 billion. 
Taxes to be paid by people now covered by 
social security to support pensions are to be 
an estimated $282 billion. 

That leaves $320 billion in benefits to 
present policyholders to be paid by some- 
oneelse. Who will that be? 

The answer, in simple terms, is that this 
deficit, if it is to be paid, will have to be 
paid by future workers at tax rates now in 
the law. Otherwise, persons now in the pen- 
sion system would have to pay sharply higher 
taxes. 

Pension bargains for people of the present 
are to become pension burdens for workers 
of the future. 

These workers of the future will pay sub- 
stantially higher taxes on their earnings— 
taxes earmarked for social security. They 
will work over a longer span of life, paying 
higher taxes all the way, in order that the 
68 million others now covered by social se- 
curity can enjoy pensions and other promised 
benefits. 

ONE MORE WINDFALL? 

It now is proposed that hospital insurance 
for retired persons be added to the social 
security system. Once again, if this type of 
insurance is added, older people will get a 
bargain. Those retired when the plan would 
take effect would become entitled, at no cost, 
to hospital and nursing care valued at thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Here would be a windfall for persons now 
retired and those who will retire in years 
shortly after the plan takes effect. 

The tab for the cost would be picked up— 
as it is being picked up for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—by employers and by those 
who go on working. In the end the cost 
would fall on employers and on generations 
not yet working. 

In a word: social security programs, to 
date, represent a gigantic bargain for persons 
retired, soon to be retired, or fairly well along 
in years. 

For relatively small payments these people 
are assured of an income on retirement. 
Men are assured that, when they die, their 
wives will go on getting an income. There 
is further assurance that minor children will 
get checks in event of the man’s death. A 
binding promise is made of a monthly check 
in event of total disability. 

Once the hospital-care program is in the 
law, pressure will grow to cover hospital costs 
for all persons covered by social security, 
whether working or retired. The final step 
might possibly be to cover doctor bills as 
well. 

IDEA: PAY LATER 

In each case, planning rests on the idea 
that future generations will get and pay 
much of the bill for those who are getting, 
or stand to get, the bargains of the present, 
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All of this is part of the strong trend 
toward special advantages for older people 
at the expense of the Nation’s younger people. 

Young people with children to educate, 
with a house to furnish and pay for, with 
saving to do if there is to be any venturing, 
with insurance payments to make, get few 
favors. Payroll taxes, increased eight times 
in the past 13 years, will be increased three 
more times for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Hospital insurance would mean an- 
other tax. Then, at some point, there will 
be unpaid bills from social security promises 
to meet. 

Old people, all of the time, are getting 
more and more advantages. People age 65 
and older get a double exemption on per- 
sonal income tax. If retired, they get a 
special retirement credit against income tax. 
The social security pension—for which they 
paid little—bears no tax. All their bills for 
medical and hospital care are deductible for 
income tax purposes. 

All of this raises the question whether 
young people with more votes than old peo- 
ple will go on giving the breaks to the 
elderly. 


FOR YOUNG: ALTERNATIVES 


Two courses would be open to them if 
ever they wanted to get out from under 
what is to be a growing burden. 

1. Inflation of prices can be accepted while 
a determined effort is made to keep individ- 
ual pension benefits from rising. In this 
way, inflation could be used to reduce the 
pension burden, since pensions would repre- 
sent a smaller part of an inflated national 
income. 

2. Taxes could be used to take away some 
of the advantages enjoyed by retired per- 
sons. One tax reform now under study 
calls for taxation of social security income. 
There is some pressure to end many other 
special deductions extended to older people. 

However, experience in the United States 
and Europe indicates that old people will 
go on getting their bargains and young 
people will continue to bear their rising 
burdens. In Europe there is a strong trend 
toward shifting to employers a larger and 
larger part of the social security burden. 

The generous attitude of young people is 
attributed to two factors. 

One of these factors is the realization that 
sometime they, too, will be old and will want 
some favors. 

The other factor is that the young people 
see social security as a means of spreading 
the risk that comes from being forced at 
some point, for most, to care for their own 
parents. 


AS IT’S DONE ABROAD 


To fill out the untold story of social secu- 
rity, U.S. News & World Report asked its 
staff members in Europe to explain how 
those countries—with long experience—have 
met the rising burden of welfare programs: 

West Germany: The idea of national pen- 
sion plans got its start in Germany. Two 
world wars, ending in two defeats and 
destruction of currency, destroyed the pen- 
sion systems. Yet each time these systems 
have come back stronger than ever. 

To finance old-age pensions, employers and 
employees each contribute 7 percent of the 
gross wage. For health insurance they each 
contribute an added 4.8 percent. An added 
0.7 percent goes for sick pay, special leaves, 
family allowances. On top of it all, em- 
ployers contribute an average of 16 percent 
for other fringe benefits. Payroll additions 
for social security amount, overall, to ap- 
proximately 45 percent. 

Benefit payments in recent years have been 
adjusted to compensate for price rises, 
Young people do not appear to object to 
the burden they carry. 

Great Britain: Welfare costs now account 
for more than a third of all Government 
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spending. Workers covered by welfare pro- 
grams and their employers pay special taxes 
that pay less than half of welfare costs. In 
the case of health insurance, $3 out of every 
$4 come from general taxes. 

Government subsidizes the whole welfare 
program, and political pressure is constant- 
ly on the side of larger benefits. There is 
pressure to cut down defense spending so 
welfare can expand. 

Sweden: A 6-percent sales tax was intro- 
duced in Sweden 2 years ago to help meet 
the skyrocketing costs of welfare. Social 
security benefits now account for 15 percent 
of national income, compared with 7 per- 
cent before World War II. 

In 1960, government, central, and local, 
carried 69 percent of welfare expenses, work- 
ers 20 percent and employers 11 percent. 
Now the pressure is to increase the employ- 
ers’ burden. 

France: Social welfare in France extends 
from maternity grants, family allowances, 
rent allowances and hospitalization to old- 
age pensions and death benefits. The ex- 
pense falls mainly on employers, who pay 
about 30 percent on their payrolls. The 
employee contributes about 6 percent on 
maximum pay of $1,920 a year. 

Italy: Social security in Italy includes 
old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, maternity benefits, fam- 
ily allowances and some subsidized housing. 
The Government contributes 25 percent to 
the retirement pension fund. 

Employers’ contributions amount to a tax 
of about 50 percent of payrolls. Workers 
contribute approximately 11 percent of their 
earnings, 

In Western Europe as a whole, social se- 
curity benefits now approximate 15 percent 
of national incomes. The range, according 
to official figures, is 12.6 percent in the 
Netherlands to 16.4 percent in France. 

The trend in Europe is toward more and 
more social services, with heavier and heavier 
taxes on employers, plus larger contribu- 
tions by the Government out of general rev- 
enues. This suggests that, in the United 
States, as the years go on, the Govern- 
ment, too, will be called upon to support 
the pension fund in addition to the pay- 
roll taxes that now are scheduled. 


Social security tazes and how they grow 


Maxi- 
mum 
Rate paid by worker, paid by 
matched by employer worker 
matched 
by em- 
ployer 
1 percent on 1st $3,000 of pay. $30. 00 
114 percent on Ist $3, of 45. 00 
pay. 
14% percent on 1st $3,600 of 54.00 
pay. 
2 percent on Ist $3,600 of pay. 72.00 
2 a on Ist $4,200 of pay- 84.00 
234 percent on Ist $4,200 of 94. 50 
pay. 
214 percent on ist $4,800 of 120. 00 
pay. 
3 percent on Ist $4,800 of pay. 144.00 
316 percent on Ist $4,800 of 150. 00 
pay. 
354 percent on Ist $4,800 of 174. 00 
pay. 
4) percent on Ist $4,800 of 198. 00 
pay. 
1968 and after. 45¢ percent on 1st $4,800 of 222. 00 


pay. 


ANOTHER INCREASE COMING? 

To provide for hospitalization and nursing 
home care for the aged, President Kennedy 
now urges an extra one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent in the payroll tax. The tax base would 
rise from $4,800 to $5,200. The maximum 
tax then would be raised to $201.50 next 
January 1, and go on up to $253.50 by 1968. 
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Nore—The social security tax on self- 
employed persons, first covered in 1951, is 
1½ times the tax on employees. 


Is Your SOCIAL SECURITY A BARGAIN ?—HERE 
ARE SOME EXAMPLES 

Example A: A worker who retired in 1940 
at age 65. Wife the same age. Before re- 
tirement, worker and employer had paid 
social security taxes for 3 years. Total tax, 
worker and employer combined: $180. Since 
retirement, this man and his wife have been 
drawing benefits for 2214 years. Total bene- 
fits to date: $24,973. 

Example B: A worker who retired last 
January 1 after paying the maximum social 
security tax since 1937. Total tax paid by 
worker and employer: $2,868. Add interest 
at 3 percent, and this contribution to the 
pension fund becomes $3,714. Pension from 
now on will be $121 a month for the worker, 
plus $60.50 for his wife if she also is 65 years 
old. If both live out their normal life ex- 
pectancy, then total benefits for man and 
wife: $32,074. 

Example C: College graduate starts work- 
ing in 1962, pays maximum social security 
tax until retirement in the year 2005. Total 
tax paid by worker and employer: $18,564, 
Add interest at 3 percent, and this contribu- 
tion to the pension fund becomes $36,226. 
Pension for man and wife, after retirement, 
will be at a rate of $190 a month. Total 
benefits, normal life: $33,664. 

Example D: Young man gets a job in 1968, 
pays the maximum tax from then until re- 
tirement in the year 2011. Total tax, worker 
and employer: $19,092. With interest at 3 
percent, this is worth $37,954. Assume this 
man is a widower, with no dependents. He 
lives 2 years after retirement, and dies at 
age 67. Total benefits, 2 years: $3,048. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the back- 
up figures or computations which sup- 
port the conclusions set forth in the 
article I have asked to have printed were 
prepared by Mr. Robert J. Myers, Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. They are set forth in a table 
showing the results of liberalizing 
amendments of 1958, 1960, and 1961 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Balance sheet cost analyses of OASDI system, 
1958, 1960, and 1962 intermediate cost esti- 
mates at 3 percent interest 

PRESENT VALUE OF TAXABLE PAYROLLS 


[In billions] 
Jan. 1, 
Item 1 1 
1956 act 1038 act 1900 act 1001 act 
Present members.. $2,876 $3, 279 
New entrants 7, 747 
Total coverage..... 11, 026 


PRESENT VALUE OF BENEFITS AND ADMINISTRA- 


‘TIVE EXPENSES 
Present members $486 $543 $587 $625 
New entrants........ 335 377 404 431 
Total coverage 821 920 991 1,056 


PRESENT VALUE OF SCHEDULED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Present members. $194 $231 $254 $282 
New entrants 563 641 682 719 
Total coverage. 757 872 936 | 1,001 
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Present members 


$23) $23 


ACTUARIAL BALANCE, SURPLUS (+) OR 


DEFICIT (—) 
Present members.. —$269 | —$289 | —$311 | —$321 
New entrants -+228 | +264 | +278 +288 
Total coverage. —4¹ —2⁵ —33 —33 


Nor. — Present members are all living persons (in- 
cluding beneficiaries) who have earnings credits, as of 
the given date. New entrants include those participat- 
ing in the system at any time after the given date who 
had no gs credits before that date, 


Mr. MILLER. An additional table 
prepared by Mr. Myers discloses that the 
per capita deficit for present members of 
the social security program is $4,679. 
This means that, on the average, every- 
one in the social security program 
today both retired and working mem- 
bers is passing on to our future gener- 
ations a debt amounting to $4,679. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
table be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, along with a final 
table showing the deficit for present 
members as a percentage of current tax- 
able payroll, also prepared by Mr. Myers. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Per capita deficit for present members, 1958, 
1960, and 1962 intermediate cost estimates 
at 3-percent interest 

NUMBER OF PRESENT MEMBERS * 


Un millions] 
Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
Item , 960, 
1956 act 1958 act 1060 act|1961 act 
Active workers 56.7 56.7 
Reticed workers 6.3 6.3 
Total 63.0} 63.0 


DEFICIT FOR PRESENT MEMBERS 
[In billions] 


| s | sz | su | $321 
PER CAPITA DEFICIT FOR PRESENT MEMBERS 


| $4,270 84, 587 


$4, 691 | $4,679 


1 „ een sp ayete of — irre year 
average or current and previous year (covera: 
in effect), Retired workers are primary Beneficiar fes I 
current Left ear: oh of date de although sur- 
vivor beneficiar 1 the count ot 
ar figures include liabilities 


benefits, 
ae 3 for March, June, and September 1961 (cov- 
in effect). 
stimated, using 9.4 million actual as of end of Octo- 
be 1961, plus assured 100,000 monthly increase, 


Deficit for present members as percentage of 
current tazable payroll, 1958, 1960, and 
1962 intermediate cost estimates at 3-per- 
cent interest 


CURRENT TAXABLE PAYROLL * 


[In billions] 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1 
1958, 1958, 1960, 1962, 
1956 act 1958 act 1960 1961 act 
$181 $181 $202 $214 
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DEFICIT FOR PRESENT MEMBERS 

[In billions} 

$280 8280 $311 | $321 

DEFICIT AS PERCENTAGE OF CURRENT TAXABLE 
PAYROLL 
[Percent] 

149 | 160 | 154 | 150 


1 Taxable payroll for previous calendar year, e.g. 
calendar year 1901 1 for valuation of Jan. 1, 1962, 8 


Mr. MILLER. The proponents of the 
Anderson-Javits amendment make con- 
siderable point over the fact that the 
social security tax would be increased 
only one-fourth of 1 percent for em- 
ployees and one-fourth of 1 percent for 
employers in order to finance the pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that 
a table showing the social security tax 
rate for 1962 and future years, both as 
now constituted and as it would be if 
this program were adopted, be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


[Percent] 

Years Now | Bill 
33 3% 
4 4 
44 ii 
a4 414 
5M 556 
6 634 
634 77 


Mr. MILLER. It would be far more 
fair to our future generations if this 
proposed modest increase were greater, 
so that the program would be on a pay- 
as-you-go basis instead of $25 to $60 
billion unfunded. If I understand this 
argument of the proponents, we might 
as well ask for an increase of one-eighth 
of 1 percent instead of one-fourth of 1 
percent in social security tax. ‘This 
would make it easier for the present gen- 
erations and who cares about how much 
more of a load will be placed on our 
future generations” is what their argu- 
ment comes down to. 

However, let us not be so naive as to 
think that this is where the social se- 
curity tax increase will stop. We know 
from the history of the social security 
program that the trend is to bring more 
people into the program and to increase 
the benefits. When this is done, either 
the tax must be increased or the burden 
on future generations will be just that 
much greater. Social security taxes 
have been moving steadily upwards—al- 
though not enough to prevent the load on 
future generations from being increased 
even more. This program is not going 
to be able to satisfy the needs of people 
who are met with catastrophic illness or 
disease, or who have large doctor bills, 
and who do not have the wherewithal to 
pay for them, As time goes on, these 
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areas of need will be covered, and this 
will mean a further boost in the social 
security tax—unless benefits to those who 
do have the wherewithal to pay for their 
medicare costs are dropped from cover- 


age. 

Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare testified that over 
the next 10 years, the earnings base for 
social security taxes might well go from 
$5,200, as proposed in the amendment, to 
$9,000. If this were to happen, we might 
just as well tack the social security tax 
on as an addition to the individual in- 
come tax instead of having separate 
taxes. The rate is likely to go up too. 
If all people, young and old alike, were 
covered under a program of hospital and 
medical care, the rate would be at least 
10 percent on employer and employee 
alike; and let me make it clear that such 
a rate is a flat rate applied against gross 
salaries and wages—not against net in- 
come, as is the case with the income tax. 

Some opponents of the Anderson- 
Javits program have insisted that the 
Kerr-Mills Act should be given a rea- 
sonable opportunity to work, and that 
if this is done, the need for coverage 
will be met—at least for catastrophic 
disease and illness cases. I would hope 
that implementation of the Kerr-Mills 
Act by the States to the point of giving 
it a full opportunity to become effective 
would rapidly take place. Doubtless it 
is imperfect in some respects, but a rea- 
sonable trial period will isolate these 
imperfections and enable the Congress 
to make a sound determination of what 
is required. Enacting legislation at this 
time is legislating in the dark, if we used 
no more than the factual data available 
to us in connection with the Anderson- 
Javits amendments. 

One of the features of the Kerr-Mills 
Act is that it permits benefits only on 
the basis of need. However, one of the 
defects at the same time is the wide 
variance in need among the definitions 
of the various States. 

In more than half of the 24 States 
which have so far passed enabling leg- 
islation or appropriations, or both, to 
implement the Kerr-Mills Act, the value 
of the home occupied by an applicant is 
disregarded. The range extends from 
Hawaii, with a limit of $14,000, to Ar- 
kansas, which specifies $7,500. In many 
States some valuations are exempt from 
need considerations. Differences exist 
in the amount of personal property al- 
lowable and that permitted to be used 
for business or income-producing pur- 


poses. 

A single person may retain a cash 
reserve of $300 to $2,000, depending on 
his residence. A married couple may 
retain a cash reserve of from $600 to 
$3,000, depending on residence. 

The face or surrender value of health 
insurance policies is exempt in a few 
States. A reasonable amount is exempt 
in another. Up to $1,500 may be retained 
by a single person, and $2,000 by a mar- 
ried couple in other States. 

Monthly incomes allowable—in some 
cases the annual allowance has been di- 
vided by 12 to compute this figure—range 
from $83 to $250 for a single person, and 
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from $125 to $325 for a couple. Limits 
differ in one State, Louisiana, depending 
upon whether hospital or physician serv- 
ices are required. In a few States the 
applicant’s total resources are evaluated 
without regard to individual limits, and 
then compared with maintenance levels 
established by the State welfare depart- 
ment, to determine eligibility. 

In a pamphlet entitled “State Finances 
and Medical Care Programs for the 
Aged,” prepared for the 20th annual 
meeting of the National Taxpayers’ Con- 
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ference and Tax Foundation Conference 
on Federal Affairs, held in Washington, 
D. C., from February 3 to 7 of this year, 
at page 9, there appears a table showing 
State property-income eligibility re- 
quirements for medical assistance re- 
cipients under the Kerr-Mills provisions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
may appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 4.— State properly income eligibility requirements for medical assistance recipients 
under Kerr-Mills provisions as of Feb. 7, 1962 


Legend: S single person; M= married couple; E=exemp. 


Real property 


Personal 


Cash 
reserve, 


Surrender | Monthly income 
limit 


1 Residence Li goede 3 out of last 5 years. All other States have 2 1 requirement. 


2 Not to ex 

Program to begin Apr. 5, 1902. 
4 Reasonable amount exempt. 
Income * — 

Maximum allowable for hospitalization benefit. 


? Automobile ee 
Maximum allowable for physicians’ services. 
Plus furnishings. 
10 Plus certain other agricultural/domestic exemptions. 
11 Tools of trade. 
#2 Face value. 


u Liens executed after death of recipient. 
1 Or equity of $4,000. 


„ and home and certain debt cosi 


1 Excess considered as available to meet medical expenses. 


Norte.—Data for Idaho not available. 


Mr. MILLER. The point to be drawn 
from this table is that one of the defects 
under the Kerr-Mills Act is the wide 
variance between various States in the 
definition of “need.” That does not 
mean that the Kerr-Mills Act could not 
be improved; nor does it mean that the 
Anderson-Javits amendment could not 
be improved, by cranking in a need fac- 
tor along the lines of the colloquy which 
I had with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] last week. 

A great many people have been fear - 
ful that implementation of the amend- 
ment would result in a medical system 
or a Government health program in the 


United States which would be not unlike 
the one in Great Britain—not neces- 
sarily overnight, but over a period of 
time; in other words, that sooner or 
later we would get into a system such 
as the British people have been suffering 
under for the last several years. 

Dr. John R. Seale, a member of the 
medical profession of Great Britain, 
made an address before the House of 
Delegates of the California Medical As- 
sociation in San Francisco on April 24 
of this year, in which he discussed the 
operations and the defects, as well as 
some of the benefits, of the British Na- 
tional Health Service. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the address delivered by Dr. 
John R. Seale. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE— 
THE WINDS OF CHANGE 


(By John R. Seale, M.D.) 


My purpose in visiting with you is to 
clarify the current debate on the part gov- 
ernment should play in the control and 
finance of medical care in a democracy. This 
is merely an extension of what I am trying 
to do in my own country. There is no place 
for an Englishman to tell American citizens 
what they should or should not do—not 
since the Boston Tea Party—but I may be 
able to illuminate some of the issues in- 
volved. This is my third visit to the United 
States, and as I lived near Boston for a whole 
year when I was at Harvard in 1958, I have 
for long taken a particular interest in events 
in your country. 

There is a book on the British National 
Health Service which is to be published in 
London at the end of April by one of our Con- 
servative Members of Parliament who is also 
a physician. He states, in passing, that the 
medical system in the United States is by no 
means perfect—in no country is it perfect— 
but he goes on, “If my history of the British 
National Health Service can help the Ameri- 
cans to avoid some of the pitfalls into which 
we in Britain have so clearly fallen, then my 
efforts in the writing of this book will have 
been worth while.” If my talk to you has 
the same effect then it also will have been 
worth while. 

The organization sponsoring my visit to 
your country is the American Medical As- 
sociation. I am myself a member (though, 
of course, not a representative) of the British 
Medical Association, and as I am a physician 
it is appropriate that my talk should be 
sponsored by an association of physicians. I 
have no particular interest in, or knowledge 
of, the details of the present proposals for 

medical care for the aged in the 
United States, which represents a domestic 
political issue which as an Englishman is no 
concern of mine. On more general issues, 
however, I believe that my views coincide 
with most of the American medical profes- 
sion, and also with most doctors in other na- 
tions of the Western World. i 

I have been witnessing for several years 
what I believe to be the progressive destruc- 
tion of the excellence of the medical profes- 
sion in Britain as a result of excessive con- 
trol of the profession by the state, and it 
would appear that the British experience is 
revelant to other countries. I have no doubt 
that in the long run not only does the medi- 
cal profession suffer from total nationaliza- 
tion of medical care, but the people them- 
selves suffer also. 

The AMA has often used events in the 
British Health Service as propaganda against 
Government interyention in medical care. 
In doing so it has nearly always painted a 
uniformly black picture which being both 
inaccurate and lacking in analytical pro- 
fundity has in my opinion weakened its 
case in the United States and has caused 
much offense in Britain. I hope that I shall 
be able to show from a review of trends in 
Britain that although the state has a part 
to play in medical care the extent of its 
intervention should be strictly Mmited. 

Before turning to the British National 
Health Service I wish to draw your atten- 
tion to the fundamental difference between 
the National Health Service, as I shall call 
it, and the medical care provided by it. 
The failure to draw this distinction has 
caused endless confusion in discussion about 
the National Health Service on both sides of 
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the Atlantic: The National Health Service 
is an organization for financing, administer- 
ing and distributing medical care. It is not 
the medical care itself. 

Let me illustrate. When I was a senior 
resident in internal medicine at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in London an American was ad- 
mitted to the ward suffering from a coronary 
thrombosis. He was particularly impressed 
with the excellence of the nursing care he 
received, which is considerably better than 
that usually available in American hospi- 
tals. He assumed, incorrectly, that this ex- 
cellence was evidence of how good the Na- 
tional Health Service was. He did not know 
that the high quality of the British nursing 
profession had been built up from almost 
nothing in the 100 years that followed the 
pioneering efforts of Florence Nightingale, 
and the National Health Service took over 
this profession with its high standards and 
ideals—it did not create it. The National 
Health Service is not the nursing profession, 
it is not the doctors, it is not even the hos- 
pitals, nearly all of which were built long 
before it was thought of. It is only a finan- 
cial and administrative organization, al- 
though the structure of the organization 
does, in the long run, affect the quality of 
medical care provided by it. 

You will find that I am highly critical of 
the National Health Service because, in my 
view, it is damaging the health professions 
and the quality of medical care available to 
the people of Britain. Doubtless many of 
you will have heard, quite correctly, of the 
excellent care received by many people under 
the National Health Service, but before you 
assume that my analysis is inaccurate, once 
again let me remind you that this excellence 
which does exist may do so in spite of, and 
not because of, the National Health Service. 

Medical care of all forms is provided in 
Britain through the health service which is 
operated by the state and was created in 
1948 by the Labor government in power at 
the time. The state provides medical care 
free of direct charge to the entire popula- 
tion irrespective of income, thus relieving 
the individual of much of the financial 
hardship associated with illmess. All hos- 
pital and specialist care are free, all the 
services of general practitioners are free, and 
there are only nominal charges of 30 cents 
for prescribed drugs, and small charges for 
dental treatment. The act of Parliament 
laid upon the Central Government the re- 
sponsibility of providing these services it- 
self, and to enable it to do so the private 
and city hospitals were nationalized, the 
state pays specialists a salary, and it pays 
general medical practitioners a modified form 
of salary. Although the health service is 
partly financed by compulsory insurance 
payments, nearly 80 percent of the cost has 
been covered by general taxation. 

To make available to all the medical care 
they require, free of charge, is a very at- 
tractive proposition to the people, although 
a utopian intention, because what is re- 
quired is largely a subjective concept. Cer- 
tainly there was immense support from the 
general public and from the national press 
for a health service of this type at the time, 
and in many ways it has remained popular 
over the years. The climate of the times 
in Great Britain in 1946 when the National 
Health Service bill was passed by Parliament 
was favorable to extension of the activities 
of the state. Emerging from a world war 
which had lasted 6 years we had come to 
accept a degree of control of the individual 
by the state from which we have since moved 
away in almost all fields, except for health. 
In recent months, however, several of our 
economists have been questioning the basic 
arguments for nationalizing medicine, but 
even more important, signs of strain in the 
state service are now developing which sug- 
gest that it contains fundamental defects. 
There is a growing awareness that the whole- 
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sale nationalization of medical care 14 years 
ago was a mistake and the damage done 
may take a long time to repair. 

The provision of free medical care does, 
of course, reduce the risk of financial ruin 
for the individual through illness, a highly 
desirable objective. But a system which 
provides it brings new problems, Although 
the patient does not pay directly for medical 
care at the time he consumes it, nurses, 
doctors, dentists, and other health workers 
still have to receive an income in return for 
the services they provide. These incomes 
are no longer derived from the people as 
patients paying fees or voluntary insurance 
premiums—they come from the people as 
taxpayers. The problem of paying directly 
for medical care as a patient is merely 
shifted to the problem of paying taxes— 
and taxes are no more popular than direct 
payments for medical care. Furthermore, if 
the taxes are entirely raised by the Central 
Government, then it, through the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, tends to exercise direct 
control over the hospitals and the health 
professions. 

Although the cost of the service to the tax- 
payer has worried both the public and the 
Government ever since it started, a new, 
more complex, and more important problem 
is developing—the quality of medical care 
available in the Service. So much attention 
has been devoted to keeping down costs that 
the effects on quality—indeed the importance 
of quality—have been inadequately per- 
ceived. But the quality of medical care re- 
ceived is vital for if it is not high the patient 
may lose his health, happiness, and some- 
times his life. Ifa child dies during an ap- 
pendectomy because the surgeon is inade- 
quately trained, or the anesthetist is 
inexperienced, or the intravenous pentothal 
is defective, the fact that the operation is 
performed free of charge is little consolation 
to the bereaved parents. Direct payment for 
medical care does not by itself guarantee 
high quality, but neither does provision by 
the state. 

Ever since the state service started succes- 
sive governments have thus been faced with 
a dilemma and I fully appreciate the difficult 
position in which they are in. On the one 
hand the Government has attempted to pro- 
vide medical care of the quality and quantity 
acceptable to the electorate; on the other 
hand they have tried to limit expenditure of 
tax funds as much as possible. Although 
the two objectives tend to be mutually ex- 
clusive, the issues are not of minor impor- 
tance to the Government. The whole nation 
is intensely interested in the level of taxa- 
tion, and in the effectiveness of its state- 
operated health service, almost the only 
channel through which it now obtains medi- 
cal care—money and life interest us all a 
great deal, If the cost is too high or if the 
quality of medical care available is too low 
then a government could fall from power. 
Troubles in the health service strike at the 
very heart of political activity. 

So far, as the most articulate public critics 
of nationalized medicine have leveled their 
attacks at high cost rather than low quality, 
the politicians and the health departments 
have naturally done likewise. We must not 
forget that the Government tends to do 
what the people want in a democracy, even 
though the wishes of the people may be 
harmful to themselves in the long run if 
their opinions have been based on inade- 
quate information. Democracy itself can 
be no more than a facade if the people are 
not well informed. To lower public expend- 
iture the Government can either increase 
the share of cost borne by the patient and 
private insurance, or cut down expenditure 
on the service itself. It has been considered 
politically inexpedient so far to raise sub- 
stantially the cost to the patient, and little 
serious thought has been given to encour- 
aging the expansion of private health in- 
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surance. Great efforts, however, have been 
directed to curtailing total expenditure on 
the service itself with a success which is 
not generally realized. 

How has cost been kept down over the 
last 10 years or so? By efficlency in the use 
of material and human resources? Econ- 
omy with efficiency have been the aims of 
the state authorities for 10 years and in 
principle they are highly desirable objec- 
tives. However, economy in practice often 
means cheapness and this carried too far 
tends to impair efficiency. 

The easiest way to economize is to cut cap- 
ital expenditure. Capital was the first cas- 
ualty in the economy campaign in the hos- 
pitals. It should be recalled that one of the 
primary arguments in favor of national- 
izing the hospitals in 1946 had been the view 
that capital expenditure on them under the 
old system before the war had been inade- 
quate, and that after the damage and neglect 
of the war years only the state could afford 
the huge investment required to modernize 
them. Nevertheless, according to a Govern- 
ment-sponsored report on the cost of the 
health service, annual capital expenditure 
on the hospitals in the first 6 years after na- 
tionalization, at constant prices, was only 
one-third of that spent in the 1930's. The 
proportion of the total capital investment 
of the nation devoted to hospitals, already 
so low in 1949, fell substantially for 8 years 
and has only been rising since 1957. It was 
not until 1962, 14 years after the state mo- 
nopoly was created, that detailed plans for a 
major rebuilding of the hospitals have been 
put forward. Because most of the capital 
which has been spent has gone toward 
patching and mending old buildings few en- 
tirely new hospitals have been completed 
since the end of the war, although another 
20 or so are now under construction. To 
economize on capital in the hospitals, in 
which labor is the major item of cost, and 
in which much of the plant is already obso- 
lete, is contrary to the principles of sound 
management. Much of the energy of doc- 
tors and nurses has, as a result, been wasted 
as they work in inefficient surroundings 
which have been perpetuated by an exces- 
sively narrow pursuit of economy. 

A policy of stringency tends to lower the 
incomes of those who work in any organiza- 
tion dominated by this aim. For doctors 
in a nation where the state has a virtual 
monopoly in medical care, it becomes almost 
the only buyer of their services, because 
private practice is of necessity severely cur- 
talled. Most people believe that govern- 
ments spend their money raised by taxation 
very lavishly, but it should not be forgotten 
that the state is not always generous. The 
state has in fact used its immense power 
over doctors, nurses, and other health pro- 
fessions, to obtain their services inexpen- 
sively. These professions are particularly 
vulnerable when faced with a monopoly 
employer because they will not harm their 
patients by striking against their employer. 

I shall not trouble you with the details 
of the prolonged struggles over be- 
tween the medical profession and the state. 
According to the English economist, D. 8. 
Lees, in his recent book, “Health Through 
Choice,” between 1950 and 1959 the real in- 
comes of general medical practitioners fell 
by one-fifth while those of the community 
in general went up by about as much. Even 
with the much publicized increase in doc- 
tors’ pay in 1960 they are still no better off 
than they were 10 years ago. This can 
be said of few other sections of the British 
working community and contrasts strongly 
with the trend of medical incomes in most 
other countries in the Western World. 

The fall in the earnings of doctors in 
hospitals has been more complex. All are 
paid salaries and many grades of hospital 
doctors recelve considerably lower real in- 
comes today then they did in the early days 
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of the National Health Service. Probably 
more important than the fall in real incomes 
of any particular grade, however, is the rapid 
expansion of medical appointments with low 
salaries compared with expansion of those 
with high salaries. This was not so in the 
first 4 years of the Service, but between 1953 
and 1960 the number of senior, relatively 
well-paid specialists increased by 8 percent 
while the number of residents and interns 
increased by 21 percent. In the case of 
general surgery in the last 9 years the num- 
ber of senior specialists has actually been 
reduced, The result has been that surgeons 
have remained in junior posts as residents 
on low pay for many years—indeed often 
till middle age. For the purpose of this 
paper I define middle age as the age of 40. 
During the long years as a resident the sur- 
geons have often been undertaking, accord- 
ing to a recent Government-sponsored report, 
the same work as a consultant. But the sal- 
ary of a resident is only about half that of 
a consultant. Increasingly the demand for 
doctors in the nationalized hospitals has been 
for those who are willing to provide their 
services for low prices. 

Is the policy of economy in doctors’ earn- 
ings having any effect on the quality of medi- 
cal care available in the nationalized hos- 
pitals? Many young doctors are showing 
themselves unwilling to accept the prices 
offered for their services by the state and 
they dislike the rigidity, and the impairment 
of their professional freedom, in the sys- 
tem in which they work. The rigidity and 
restriction of their freedom does, I believe, 
follow necessarily upon finance and respon- 
sibility being vested in the hands of central 
government. With the state virtually a 
monopoly employer of doctors they must 
either accept the terms offered by the state, 
or leave the country, or leave their profes- 
sion. Large numbers have left the country. 
In the 10 years of the 1930's, that is, before 
nationalization, an annual average of 27 doc- 
tors with British degrees registered for prac- 
tice in Australia, according to official Aus- 
tralian sources. But in the last 5 years 
the annual rate has been 225. The 1959 fig- 
ure of 256 in the 1 year was almost equal 
to the total for the entire 10 years of the 
1930’s. In the last 8 years an average of 
over 200 British doctors emigrated to Canada 
each year according to the Canadian De- 
partment of Immigration. In the 1 year, 
1960, more doctors (162) trained in England 
and Ireland passed their State boards ex- 
amination in the United States than did in 
the whole 10 years of the 1930's. In short, 
in the last 10 years the number of British 
doctors going to Australia and North Ameri- 
ca has been well over five times the rate pre- 
vailing in the 1930's, is over five times the 
general rate of emigration, and the total of 
600 a year is equivalent to one-third of the 
annual output of the British medical schools. 
The reasons for their departure is, in my 
opinion, that in Australia and North Ameri- 
ca the professional freedom of doctors is 
greater, the opportunity to practice medicine 
well, particularly in general practice, is 
greater, and the financial rewards are more 


appropriate to the years of study, the long 


hours of work, and the heavy responsibility 
which doctors carry. 

To sustain the large loss of doctors by 
emigration there has not been a correspond- 
ingly high output from the British medical 
schools. The number of medical students 
in training has fallen continuously from 
14,200 in 1950 to 12,300 in 1959. In spite of 
the steady fall in the early years of the 
1950's a committee recommended a further 
10 percent cut in the intake of students in 
1957. As a result the number of students in 
training is now no greater than it was before 
World War II in spite of a rise in popula- 
tion and in spite of the increased complexity 
in medical practice which has characterized 
the last quarter of a century. 
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To aggravate the shortage of doctors in 
Britain due to high emigration and low 
recruitment, the rate of retirement of elderly 
doctors is now rising steeply. This reflects 
the uneven age distribution of British doc- 
tors—an unusually large number of men 
entered the medical profession after the end 
of the First World War in 1918 and these are 
now reaching retiring age. In the next 5 
years about 60 percent more doctors will 
reach the age of 65 as did in the last 5 years. 

As the supply of doctors with British 
degrees has been falling the hospitals have 
relied increasingly on doctors from overseas 
to take temporary posts. By 1960, 41 per- 
cent of all junior hospital posts in England 
were filled by doctors trained outside the 
British Isles (nearly 4,000 doctors from over- 
seas), and the proportion is rising rapidly. 
Most come from India and Pakistan. The 
total number is now equivalent to well over 
2 years of output of the medical schools. In 
the region around Sheffield, an area in the 
north of England, 26 of the 74 hospitals have 
no doctors at all below the grade of con- 
sultant (that is under the age of about 40) 
who were trained in Britain. Increasingly 
the medical staff of the hospitals is a 
rapidly shifting labor force recruited from 
abroad, most of which does not intend to 
settle in Britain. These young doctors from 
overseas arrive with little experience, but 
once they have become highly competent 
they return to their own lands. 

The effect on the quality of medical care 
in hospitals was described by several of the 
speakers in the now famous debate in the 
House of Lords on the shortage of doctors 
on November 29 last. There is no system 
whereby the hospitals are made to keep 
within specified standards for the training 
of postgraduate doctors from overseas. Large 
numbers of these, instead of receiving train- 
ing and experience under supervision at the 
postgraduate institutes for which Britain 
is famous, are being used for what in eco- 
nomic terms, might be described as inexpen- 
sive medical labor. 

Difficulty in language is one of the major 
problems because of the short time many 
remain in Britain. Not only do some of the 
doctors have the greatest difficulty in com- 
municating with their patients, they also 
have difficulty in talking with other doctors. 
The language difficulties of interns from 
abroad has been a problem in U.S. hospitals, 
but the American Hospital Association has 
imposed a compulsory linguistic test which 
now insures a knowledge of English before 
a hospital appointment is made. In Britain 
there is at present no such test though 
doubtless one will soon be imposed. 

I have spoken a good deal about how the 
nationalization of medicine has affected the 
earnings and conditions of work of the 
doctors. But again how has it affected the 
patient, without whom the doctor has no 
function? Up until the present the patients 
have been cared for satisfactorily, par- 
ticularly those who have been acutely or 
severely ill. Now there are signs that a 
crisis has been reached, particularly in the 
emergency departments of the hospitals, and 
in the maternity services. This has been 
extensively documented recently in Britain 
in official and nonofficial publications, and 
doubtless many of you will have read of it. 

I have concentrated on troubles in the 
supply of doctors because they are the most 
essential of the skilled personnel providing 
medical care. If the supply fails then there 
is real trouble ahead and I should remind 
you that the future supply of doctors in 
your country is by no means assured. How- 
ever, the effects of the National Health Serv- 
ice are also beginning to show in the nursing 
profession and in other health professions 
with unhappy consequences for the patients. 
The cumbrous administrative structure of 
the health service, described by our present 
Minister of Health as “lumbering Leviathan,” 
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often impedes the efforts of the individual in 
it to work well. I have stated on many occa- 
sions in my publications that the undoubted 
success of much of the state health service 
up till the present in providing medical care 
of high quality has been due to the abundant 
stock of human, moral, and material capital 
which it inherited in 1948. British doctors, 
and British nurses have for long had a world- 
wide reputation for excellence. Few will 
doubt that the material capital—that is the 
hospital buildings and equipment—has been 
allowed to run down. It is now becoming 
apparent that the human and moral capital 
of the health professions has also been con- 
sumed but only partially replenished. Until 
recently there has been no clear evidence of 
declining quality of medical care, but this is 
the problem which is now emerging in na- 
tionalized medicine which is as yet only im- 
perfectly appreciated, but which will domi- 
nate the medical care field in Britain in the 
1960's. The National Health Service, which 
started with such high hopes and great ex- 
pectations, is now moving into a phase which 
has many of the characteristics of high 
tragedy. 

I think there are some lessons of general 
interest to be learned from these recent oc- 
currences. It has been an error to assume 
that the major problem in medical care is 
cost. If the burden of payment is removed 
from the patient then all will be well was 
the oversimplified approach of the 1940's. 
This is just not true. Of equal or greater 
importance is quality of medical care avail- 
able. This is a complex concept, and some- 
what intangible, just as the concepts of free- 
dom and patriotism are, but their complexity 
and their intangibility makes them no less 
important. 

It would be absurd to suggest that cost 
is of no importance. But surely the objec- 
tives one wishes to attain in any form of 
health system is, first, to insure that there 
is available in a nation medical care of high 
quality, second, to insure that no individ- 
ual shall be unable to obtain medical care 
for financial reasons, and, third, to insure 
that he shall not be financially ruined be- 
cause of medical expenses alone. In the 
United States, possibly in no country, have 
these objectives been achieved. But they 
can be approached by a great variety of 
means, and it was certainly not necessary to 
nationalize all the medical facilities and 
personnel, and provide all medical services 
free, as happened in 1948. This achieves the 
last two objectives, but impairs the achieve- 
ment of the first. The state has an im- 
portant part to play—in your country for 
instance the treatment of mental disease and 
of tuberculosis and many other health prob- 
lems have for long been a function of public 
authorities—but the individual also has a 
part to play. It is the preservation of a 
reasonable balance between the right and 
duties of the state and of the individual 
which is the hallmark of a free but responsi- 
ble society. In my country, this delicate 
balance has been disturbed in the field of 
health but we shall be making efforts to 
restore it. The realization that some change 
is needed is just beginning to dawn. 

In the United States also the winds of 
change are blowing strongly. With an aging 
population the problem of financing medical 
care for the elderly becomes more important, 
and the citizens of a prosperous nation do 
not wish to be exposed to the risk of reduc- 
tion to penury by ill health. There is no 
easy solution, there is no complete solution, 
but do not fall into the error of assuming 
that the state, by usurping the respon- 
sibilities of the individual, will provide all 
the answers. 

You may think from what I have said 
that medicine in Britain is in trouble, In- 
deed this was precisely what was said by 
the British Medical Journal in its leading 
article commenting on the now famous de- 
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bate in the House of Lords last November. 
But to assume that this is all there is to 
be said about the situation would be er- 
roneous. The British may be slow to change 
their minds but once they realize that 
change is necessary they are well able to 
bring it about. Furthermore, it is when 
they see that a situation is particularly dis- 
astrous that they are at their best. 

You may be wondering why I should be 
here to tell you of these troubles in my 
own country. It is only in part because I 
hope you will avoid some of the errors which 
we have made. It is also because I do not 
wish you to misunderstand what is hap- 
pening in Britain as you read reports of 
further events in the health service in the 
years ahead. My three strongest emotions 
are love of my country, of my family, and 
respect for my profession, and I do not wish 
you to underestimate the potentialities of my 
country to remedy an unfortunate situa- 
tion, 

I can only remember dimly as c child the 
episode in 1938 now known as Munich. At 
that time the vast majority of my fellow 
countrymen was behind Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Prime Minister, in his policy of peace— 
at almost any price. We now accept this 
was a mistake. Few British thought at the 
time, that there would be war, and none 
wanted it. But as events unfolded in the 
early months of 1939, as we perceived the 
abyss toward which we were heading, then 
a great change came over the people and we 
moved toward war in September as if we 
had always known that it was coming. It 
was, however, only after the shattering de- 
feat of our armies in France in May 1940, 
that we really showed our worth. All the 
rest of the world, all informed opinion in the 
United States, wrote us off as finished. 
The Germans even demobilized some of their 
fighting divisions. Yet in England we took 
it entirely for granted that we would con- 
tinue to fight alone against Nazi Germany. 
This we did for more than a year until the 
United States came to our assistance and 
together we marched forward to final 
victory. 

So if you think that the British will never 
change their nationalized health service 
because they like the state to provide free 
medical care for all, and if you think that 
because medicine is in trouble we shall not 
remedy it, then I suggest that you think 
again. When my fellow countrymen come 
to realize from the course of events that 
they have taken a wrong turning, changes 
will be made, and if we are in real trouble 
then we will get out of it. After all—we 
have done so before. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I think 
it well to point out that some of the 
benefits which are claimed for the British 
National Health Service are not those 
that came about as a result of that pro- 
gram. They were those which were al- 
ready in existence at the time the pro- 
gram was started. 

Some people talk about their friends 
in Great Britain thinking that the med- 
ical care which they receive under the 
National Health Service is satisfactory. 
Then they attempt to justify the pro- 
gram which is being presented to Con- 
gress on the basis of the fact that things 
are satisfactory over in Great Britain. 

The only reason why they have been 
as satisfactory as they have been thus 
far has been the fact that these are 
benefits which have carried over from the 
system that existed prior to the National 
Health Service. Since the National 
Health Service has gone into effect, ac- 
cording to those who know, the medical 
program furnished to the people of 
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Great Britain has deteriorated. They 
now have a situation whereby they can- 
not get enough persons to go to medical 
schools for training as doctors. The 
level of medical students today is about 
the same as it was back in the 1930’s, 
even though the population has been in- 
creasing steadily. They have been bring- 
ing doctors in from overseas. This is 
not a good situation. 

Then, of course, there is the problem 
of the doctor-patient relationship, which 
is a precious and important heritage in 
the medical profession of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, the situation with re- 
spect to the number of medical students 
in British medical schools is something 
that has given much concern to mem- 
bers of the British Government. One 
reason why the situation has arisen has 
been that under the British National 
Health Service the Government has what 
most people would consider to be social- 
ized medicine. In my arguments against 
the Anderson-Javits amendment or the 
Kennedy medicare program, I have re- 
frained intentionally from using the 
phrase “socialized medicine.” To be fair 
about it, I think it can be pointed out 
that there could be a great difference be- 
tween the British National Health Serv- 
ice as now constituted and the situation 
which would exist in the United States 
if the program of the Anderson-Javits 
amendment were implemented. How- 
ever, that does not make it right. 
Whether the Anderson-Javits program 
is socialized medicine or is not socialized 
medicine is not, in my judgment, the 
question. 

The points, as I have already empha- 
sized, are first, that under the Anderson- 
Javits amendment we would drain off 
the benefits from those who need them, 
dilute those benefits, and tax the people 
for benefits for those who can afford 
them. I think that is unfair; and sec- 
ond, the social security system would be 
used to finance the program although 
it is already in a very shaky financial 
condition. It will not get any better, and 
it will get much worse if we keep putting 
generations by increasing the coverage 
more burdens on the backs of future 
and the benefits under this program. I 
think it would behoove the people who 
are so eager to have the social security 
system embrace all of the proposed new 
coverages and benefits to watch out lest 
the social security system become bank- 
rupt some day, or lest the coverage and 
the benefits be reduced. 

When future generations come into 
the heritage we are leaving them and 
begin to run Congress, I wonder whether 
they will be satisfied with the heritage 
the present generation will have left to 
them. They could cut back the benefits, 
scrap the program, or have an entirely 
new program financed out of general 
taxation, any of which would be fairer 
than what we will be passing on to them 
by the actions we have been taking in 
the last several years. 

I do not know whether a majority of 
the people in my State of Iowa favor 
the Anderson-Javits amendment or not. 
On the basis of the correspondence I 
have received, my guess is that a sub- 
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stantial majority of them are opposed 

to it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Record an article entitled “Hospital 
Care for Older People,” published in Wal- 
laces Farmer for February 17, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOSPITAL CARE ron OLDER PEOPLE—IOWA 
FARM FOLKS SPLIT ON LINKING HOSPITAL 
CARE TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
Should the social security tax be raised to 

pay hospital bills for folks 65 or over? This 

is one of the projects the present Congress 
is arguing over. 

What you pay the doctor is not an issue 
here. If the bill is passed, it would only 
help on hospital expenses. Patients would 
use Blue Shield or private insurance poli- 
cies to help with medical expenses. 

About half of Iowa’s farm families carry 
some kind of hospital insurance. What 
older folks sometimes worry about is the 
prospect of a serious illness that would not 
be covered by limited hospital insurance. 
And the ones that have no insurance are 
naturally still more concerned over the 
health hazards of advancing years. 

The Wallace’s Farmer poll asked Iowa 
farm people what they think about the so- 
cial security proposal. Those who had 
heard about it were asked: 

“President Kennedy is urging that a hos- 
pital insurance plan be added to the social 
security program. The plan would help pay 
hospital costs for men and women when 
they reach 65. Social security payments 
would be increased to cover cost of the 
plan, On an income of $3,000 a year, the 
added social security payment would be 
$11.25 a year. * * * Do you approve or dis- 
approve this proposal?” Here are the results: 


[Percent] 
| Men | Women | Total 
44 39 41 
39 39 39 
17 22 20 


Last year’s bill provided for hospital care 
up to 90 days. The patient would pay the 
first $10 of hospital costs per day for the first 
10 days. After that (up to 81 days for a 
single illness), the social security insurance 
would pay all the hospital bills. 

Cost of nursing home service was also cov- 
ered, up to 180 days. 

The new 1962 bill hasn't been worked out 
in detail yet. Costs may differ a little, but 
the betting is that the benefits will be about 
the same. 

Older men, as you might expect, liked the 
plan better than younger ones: 


[Percent] 
24 to 34 35to 49 | 50 to 64 
years years years 
Approve... -.-. 28 44 57 
Disapprove. 4 42 32 
Undecided 28 14 1¹ 


Farmers with gross incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year liked the plan better than did 
those with more money. But men with gross 
incomes of $10,000 or more still gave the bill 
an approving vote of 42 percent. 

Farm women voted much as the men did 
except that very few young women (21-34 
years) were undecided. They divided almost 
evenly for and against the plan. 

One young farm woman in Buena Vista 
County wondered if the plan would hold to- 
gether until she was 65. She said: Tul have 
to pay for it but I sure want some security 
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that my hospital bills will actually be paid 
when Im 65.” 

The mother of a young farmer in Taylor 
County said emphatically: “No. Take my 
son. He doesn’t get as big an income as his 
dad and he still has to pay more for social 
security than he can afford.” 

There was a family split on a farm in 
Wright County. The man, now getting 
social security payments, approved the hospi- 
tal plan. But his wife said: 

“I'm over 65 but I disagree. I think it’s 
putting an awful burden on the young peo- 
ple. If we can afford to pay for our own, we 
should.” 

A middle-aged farmowner in Webster 
County said; “I’d approve hospital insurance 
for old people on social security. Goodness 
knows they can't afford it at present.“ 

A young man in Greene County said: “I 
just wonder how much hospital insurance 
you can really get for that money. Maybe 
they'll have to increase the tax more.“ 

Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and other private 
organizations are moving to provide help for 
older people without bringing in social 
security. Blue Cross, for instance, is talking 
of a plan whereby folks of 65 or over would 
pay $10 or $12 a month for hospital insur- 
ance providing 60 days of hospital care a 
year. 

Blue Shield suggests a $3 a month fee for 
older people to cover medical expenses, This 
would be open to couples with incomes be- 
low $4,000 a year. 

In each case, special provisions of some 
kind would be made to help those with 
incomes so low that they could not meet 
these monthly charges for Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. 

Wallace's Farmer will report details on 
these and other plans as they develop. The 
new social security bill will assume definite 
form soon and farmers will know in more 
detail what the administration proposes. 
Until then, many farmers will be like the 
man in Jackson County, Iowa, who said: “I 
would need to know more before I vote yes 
or no.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
article contains the results of a poll 
taken among Iowa farm people. It is 
not a complete coverage, but it is a poll 
of a type which quite often adequately 
represents a good cross section of the 
thinking of Iowa farm people. It points 
out that there is an almost even split 
between those who approve and those 
who disapprove with about one-fifth of 
those polled being undecided. I sug- 
gest that on the basis of the way the 
questions were asked, the people who 
voted in the poll, both for and against 
the proposal, did not have a good back- 
ground of the facts behind the questions 
which were asked. I am well satisfied 
that if they knew the facts, if they knew 
that the program would pay benefits to 
those who can afford them as well as 
to those who are poor and cannot afford 
them, they would not have voted for the 
program. 

In fact, my mail is running about 10 
to 1 against this program. I am trying 
to weed out of my mail those letters 
and other communications which are 
prompted by pressure group action. I 
am trying to arrange the correspond- 
ence on the basis of spontaneous opinion. 
To date it is almost unanimously op- 
posed to the proposed program, al- 
though many persons would favor some 
kind of program to cover catastrophic 
situations. 

The State of Iowa, which I have the 
honor to represent, has passed an en- 
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abling law with respect to the Kerr- 
Mills Act. Unfortunately, the legisla- 
ture was not able to appropriate any 
money to implement that act. What 
will be the action on this subject in 
the next session of the legislature is dif- 
ficult to forecast; but I assume, on the 
basis of results in other States, and if 
Congress does not go off the deep end 
and pass the type of program that 
is envisaged by the Anderson-Javits 
amendment, that not only the Iowa 
Legislature, but also a great many other 
legislatures, will find a way to pass a 
reasonable appropriation to implement 
the Kerr-Mills law, so that catastrophic 
situations can be covered. 

Mr. President, the problems of my 
State in connection with the considera- 
tion of this subject in the last session of 
the legislature are well set forth in an 
article entitled “Should Iowa Aid ‘Medi- 
cally Needy’?” published in the Water- 
loo Daily Courier of February 28, 1961. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHOULD Iowa Am “MEDICALLY N RDT“ —AsS- 
SEMBLY PONDERS FEDERAL AID PLAN 
(By Dave Dentan) 

On the last legislative day before the re- 
cess, the House Committee on Public Health 
filed a bill in Des Moines to authorize par- 
ticipation in the Federal matching 
for medical aid to those past 65 who are not 
indigent but are living on small incomes, 

The bill is primarily an enabling act, since 
it carries no appropriation and does not 
establish the minimum of income and sav- 
ings which would make a citizen eligible 
for the aid. 

The program involved is the “medical aid 
for the aged” (MAA) authorized by the Kerr- 
Mills bill which passed the last session of 
Congress. Six States already have programs 
In operation, using Federal grants which pay 
from 50 to 60 percent of the cost. 

The bill filed in the Iowa House would 
make the State board of social welfare and 
county welfare boards the administrators of 
the program, subject to advice from a coun- 
cil representing various professional associ- 
ations, such as the Iowa State Medical So- 
ciety and the Iowa Hospital Association. 

All Iowa residents over age 65, with one 
exception, would be eligible for the aid, ac- 
cording to the bill, if such a resident “has 
not sufficient income or other resources of 
his own, or available to him to provide him- 
self with such needed medical care and 
servi Se] 

The one exception is that the beneficiary 
under this program could not be a recipient 
of old-age assistance. Iowa already provides 
medical (doctor's fees and outpatient labora- 
tory services) care for those receiving old- 
age assistance. 

This care has been costing on the average 
$7.48 a month per recipient. This could be 
increased to $12 a month under another pro- 
vision of the Kerr-Mills bill if Iowa wants 
additional Federal matching funds for this 
purpose, 

Some officials also argue that if hospital 
and surgical care is to be given to the medi- 
cally needy” in their home towns, the same 
benefits should be given to the “medically 
indigent” (the recipients of old-age assist- 
ance). This latter group receives hospital 
and surgical care, except for emergencies, at 
University Hospitals, Iowa City. 

The MAA program for the “medically 
needy” is intended to aid those aged who, 
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after a lifetime of hard work and rearing a 
family, are able to support themselves in 
their old age except for unusual medical 
care—particularly the lengthy and costly 
catastrophic illness. 

A program for a large part of this group 
would be needed even if the program of 
President Kennedy for compulsory hospital 
insurance under the social security program 
were adopted by Congress this year. 

Iowa has approximately 325,000 residents 
past age 65, of which 35,000 are receiving old- 
age assistance and 215,000 are receiving re- 
tirement benefits under the social security 
program. 

This leaves an estimated 75,000 who are 
receiving neither. About 65 percent of 
these, if they are typical of the older group 
generally, would have incomes of less than 
$1,500 a year. 

Various estimates may be obtained of the 
probable need for the individual in any 
group ruled eligible for the MAA program. 
The Health Insurance Institute lists $177 as 
the average actual yearly expenditure for 
medical care for those 65 and over. 

Medical care standards would improve, 
however, if more financial resources were 
made available. On the other hand, some 
deductible feature might be incorporated 
in the program under which the individual 
would contribute the first $100 to $500 of 
cost of an illness, perhaps depending on 
income. 

On a different basis, the Iowa Department 
of Social Welfare estimates that some 42,403 
Iowans (including many receiving social se- 
curity retirement) would apply for aid under 
an MAA program and might need an aver- 
age of $250 each. (This would be the 
actually sick group, so the average would 
be higher than for all old persons.) 

If this estimate were used, the program 
would cost some $10,600,750 a year, of which 
the Federal Government would pay 58.48 
percent. 

A more moderate and limited program 
could be devised. There are about 178,709 
persons past age 70 in Iowa who are not 
receiving old-age assistance. According to 
a recent study of the elderly, 30 percent 
would have no resources for an emergency. 
If the average assistance were $100 for each 
of these 53,613 medically needy persons, the 
total cost would be $5,361,300 a year, of 
which the Federal Government would pay 
58.48 percent. 

The figures for this calculation were fur- 
nished by R. J. Quackenbush, executive sec- 
retary of the Iowa Nursing Home Associa- 
tion. 

Governor Erbe in his budget message sug- 
gested that surpluses in the fund accumu- 
lated to pay the Korean bonus could be used 
to finance a beginning on the program. 
Such use would hinge on a determination, 
either by the attorney general or the courts, 
that the money could be legally used. 

Some legislators indicate a desire to delay 
enactment of the MAA program until Con- 
gress determines what action it will take on 
the Kennedy hospitalization program under 
social security. But others point out that 
some program will be needed for needy 
Iowans not receiving social security benefits 
and that the proportion of Iowans in this 
category is considerably higher than the na- 
tional average. 

In any case, the bill introduced in the 
House is written in such broad terms that 
it could be used (1) to let the board of so- 
cial welfare prepare a program based on the 
amount of money available or (2) permit 
the attachment of amendments to define 
more precisely the rules of eligibility. 

The Journal of the Iowa State Medical 
Society declares that a State appropriation 
of at least $2,500,000 is needed to get the 
program underway. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Des Moines Register of May 22 there 
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appeared an excellent article entitled 
“Doctors Say It Does Not Meet Needs“ 
referring to President Kennedy’s medi- 
care program. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Docrors Say Ir Does Nor MEET NEEDS—SEE 
A Step TOWARD BRITISH SYSTEM 


New York, N.Y.—Leaders of the American 
Medical Association, Monday, denounced 
President Kennedy’s medical care for the 
aged plan as a cruel hoax aimed at estab- 
lishing welfare state medicine for everyone. 

“Don't mistake it,” an association official 
declared in a paid, national televised reply 
to Mr. Kennedy's Sunday speech here. 

“England’s nationalized medical program 
is the kind of thing they have in mind for 
us eventually.” 

Mr. Kennedy urged passage of the King- 
Anderson bill, commonly known as medi- 
care. It would pay some hospital and other 
medical bills through social service taxes. 
Doctor bills generally would not be covered. 

The AMA representatives said the public 
was in danger of being blitzed, brain- 
washed and bandwagoned into swallowing 
a plan that would disrupt health services 
and turn individual patients into impersonal 
numbers. 

ELEMENT OF NEED 

The plan would cover millions who don’t 
need it and ignore millions of others who 
do, said Dr. Edward R. Annis of Miami, Fia., 
a surgeon who is chairman of the AMA na- 
tional speakers bureau. He added: 

“Our fees are not involved. Our practice 
of quality medicine is. Your health is.” 

In an impassioned plea, he urged viewers 
to consult the “one they know and trust— 
your doctor” about what the Kennedy plan 
would do to American medicine. 

“There are only a few things which touch 
so close to God and the relationship between 
a doctor and his patient is one of them,” he 
said, charging that the Kennedy plan seeks 
to undermine it. 

CROWDLESS GARDEN 

The doctors’ reply to Kennedy was filmed 
in Madison Square Garden, the same place 
where Mr. Kennedy Sunday addressed a 
cheering crowd. 

But instead of a crowd scene for a back- 
drop, the AMA spokesmen appeared in an 
empty, silent arena, its vast expanse littered 
with paper, broken balloons and decorations 
left from the Kennedy rally. 

An association spokesman estimated cost 
of the show, carried on paid time over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network, at $75,- 
000. The group had asked for equal time 
to reply to Mr. Kennedy's half hour address, 
but was turned down. Mr. Kennedy's speech 
was carried free. 

AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Dr. Leonard D. Larson of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
association president, spoke briefly. He said 
the administration’s program would deprive 
older people of “the American system of 
medicine, based upon the private doctor 
treating the private patient.” 

In the last 20 years alone, he said, this 
system has “added 10 years to the life of 
every American.” 

Dr. Larson said the King-Anderson bill 
would not cover 3 million over-65 people 
not eligible for social security benefits, and 
thus probably most in need of medical aid. 

At one point, Dr. Annis held up a copy of 
the King-Anderson bill and said: This bill 
is a cruel hoax and a delusion.” 

ADDED TAX 


He said it would add as much as 17 per- 
cent to the working American's payroll tax 
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to give medical care to “the rich, the well-to- 
do and the comfortable, as well as those of 
low income. 

“Whether they need it or not; whether 
they want it or not—they'd be in,” he said. 

“Now, there is some more interesting read- 
ing in here for those on social security who 
genuinely need medical aid. Just what 
would you get under King-Anderson? You 
can read it as we did. For a hospital room 
containing one, two, or three other people— 
it would still cost you $10 a day for the first 
9 days of your hospitalization. That’s $90. 

“After you left the hospital or nursing 
home, you wouldn’t be eligible for further 
hospital benefits for at least 3 months. Don’t 
have a relapse or get sick again. To get 
into the hospital you'd apply in writing 
and get the certification of a doctor. 


PAY DOCTOR 


“You'd have to pay for your doctor, and 
you'd have to pay for a private duty nurse if 
needed. And you can also read if your ill- 
ness required hospitalization for more than 
30 days, it'd have to be passed on by a special 
committee who’d have to consider a lot of 
other people too, don’t you know. After all, 
the Government has to treat everyone fair 
and equal, don't you know. 

“They know all about how to make things 
exactly alike—like human illnesses, Like a 
broken toe * * * and cancer. A bed is a 
bed. Thirty days is thirty days. Your doctor 
won't decide. The committee will decide— 
when it meets. 

“Do you know that you’d have to pay the 
first $20 of each diagnostic study you'd get at 
the hospital as an outpatient? 

“Do you know that the only drugs that 
would be paid for are those you'd get at the 
hospital or nursing home—and that many 
important drugs used today do not appear 
on the list approved for hospitals and that a 
prescription made out by your doctor in his 
office or your home is not covered by the 
King-Anderson bill? Do you know that in 
order to get into a nursing home for your 
maximum of 150 units of service—you'd 
have to go to the hospital first? 


DOCTOR BILLS 


“Maybe some of you are still thinking in 
the back of your heads, what are the real 
reasons the doctors are so dead set against 
this King-Anderson bill? You may believe 
that it must have something to do with 
doctors’ fees * * * our income. 

“But, do you know what? The King-An- 
derson bill doesn’t even cover most private 
doctor fees. Doctors would probably make 
more money, not less, under King-Ander- 
son * * +, Anyone knows there is more 
money in mass production. 

“But that is beside the point. The Amer- 
ican system of medicine is a system of qual- 
ity medicine * * * not mass production med- 
icine. It is a system of private medicine, 
practiced by private doctors treating private 
patients, free to make decisions based on the 
patient’s specific medical needs—and noth- 
ing else.” 

KERR-MILLS ACT 

Dr. Annis claimed that the Kerr-Mills 
medical aid for the aged law, passed by Con- 
gress in 1961, provided means for caring for 
the elderly who need financial assistance in 
meeting medical costs. 

The Kerr-Mills law, he said, “is a desirable 
supplement” to “one of the greatest social 
advances of our generation—the spectacular 
growth of private, voluntary health insur- 
ance systems to which millions of Americans 
already belong.” 

MEANS TEST 

In reply to charges that obtaining aid 
under the Kerr-Mills plan requires submit- 
ting to a “means test” that is “degrading 
and undignified,” Dr. Annis said: “When you 
apply for the low rent benefit of public 
housing—don’t you have to prove that your 
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income is below a certain level? This is a 
means test. A test of your means. 

“And when you apply for social security, 
aren't you asked to prove that your wage 
earnings are below a certain amount? Is 
this degrading or undignified? Well, that’s 
a means test, isn't it?—a means test for 
social security itself. 

“A means test is a desirable protection for 
those who are really needy, as against those 
who are merely greedy.” 

The King-Anderson bill would not repeal 
the Kerr-Mills Act. If the King-Anderson 
bill were passed, the Kerr-Mills Act could 
continue to provide medical care for needy 
persons not covered by social security, in 
those States that fully implemented the act. 
(Iowa ‘has passed an enabling act, but has 
not provided any money to put it into opera- 
tion.) 


IOWA HOSPITALS OPPOSE MEDICARE 


The Iowa Hospital Association has reaf- 
firmed its stand against any plan to provide 
medical care for the aged under the Federal 
social security program. 

The association in 1960 voted to oppose the 
plan and reaffirmed this stand at a meeting 
of the board of trustees and officers last Fri- 
day in Spirit Lake. 

An association statement, made public 
Monday said: 

“We are convinced that the solution to 
the medical-care-for-the-aged problem can 
be found within the framework of this coun- 
try’s existing system of private voluntary 
health care.“ 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 1961 issue of the Iowa State 
Medical Society Journal appeared an in- 
teresting and timely article entitled 
“Colorado’s Plan for Administering 
Medical Aid for the Aged.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLORADO’s PLAN FOR ADMINISTERING MEDICAL 
AID FOR THE AGED 


In Colorado, a medical service plan for 
elderly people with little or no income has 
been administered throughout the past 3 
years by Blue Cross and Blue Shield, under 
contract with the State welfare department. 
The arrangement—virtually identical with 
that which is being proposed by several of 
the groups that will furnish services under 
the MAA program in Iowa—meets with the 
enthusiastic approval of all the parties in- 
volved. 


EVERYONE IS PLEASED WITH THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


As a part of a study that a team of in- 
vestigators made last year for the Health 
Information Foundation, an instrumentality 
of the commercial (non-Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield) health insurance companies,’ about 
100 participants in the Colorado program— 
physicians, hospital administrators, welfare 
officials, pensioners, and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield executives—were interviewed in- 
dividually. Every single one of them 
declared that the administrative arrange- 
ment has worked well, 

“With Blue Cross administering the pro- 
gram,” a county welfare director explained, 
“we have no problems with hospitals—no 
difficulty about admissions and no time- 
consuming conferences about charges and 
the like.” 


1 Reich, William T., and Anderson, O. W.: 
Colorado’s Medical Care Program for the 
Aged, Health Information Perspectives No. 
a2, Health Information Foundation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City 17, 1960. 
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An orthopedic surgeon stated: “Physi- 
cians’ acceptance of this program was largely 
due to its use of Blue Shield. If the same 
program had been set up through a State 
bureau, we would have had a completely dif- 
ferent reaction to it.” 

A State welfare official declared: By using 
the existing channels—Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield—we avoided any conflict with physi- 
clans and hospitals and held down our 
paperwork, too.” 

A hospital administrator observed: “Exist- 
ing Blue Cross and Blue Shield controls 
have held abuses to a minimum in this pro- 
gram—far less than would be found in a 
Government program.” 


THE SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


Before we present an outline of the ad- 
ministrative setup, a brief sketch of Colo- 
rado’s payments and service benefits is in 
order. In September 1937, every indigent 
beyond 60 years of age, in that State, began 
receiving a pension. The amount has been 
raised several times since then, and is now 
$107 per month, less other income. On 
January 20, 1957, the Colorado medical care 
plan for pensioners went into effect, and an 
amendment to the State constitution de- 
creed that $10 million per year—no more 
and no less—should be budgeted for its sup- 
port. All pensioners are eligible for its 
benefits. 

Originally, patients were allowed 30 days 
of hospitalization per admission, and read- 
mission might succeed discharge without 
the patient’s stepping outside the door and 
reentering it. Last fall, in what may have 
been only the first in a series of curtail- 
ments, the limit was reduced to 21 days per 
admission, and unless the attending physi- 
cian requests an extension, a period of 30 
days must elapse between discharge and re- 
admission. Emergencies are given special 
consideration, thus preventing hardship, and 
it is thought that the change in rules is 
helping to stem overutilization. 

Pensioners entering nursing homes agree 
to pay the proprietors $100 per month, re- 
taining for themselves just enough money 
to pay for their clothing and incidentals. 
The State makes direct payments to the 
nursing homes in varying amounts, de- 
pending upon the facilities and services that 
the institution is able to provide, and upon 
the type of care that the particular patient 
must have. These sums may not exceed $95, 
and at present average $67 per patient per 
month. From the pensioner’s relatives, the 
proprietor may collect additional amounts, 
provided that the total from all sources does 
not exceed $250 per month for any particu- 
lar patient, 

Pensioners are provided surgery and in- 
patient medical care much as they would be 
if they held Blue Shield service contracts. 
Those in nursing homes are provided two 
doctor’s calls per month, and as many as 
two more when they are acutely ill. Those 
who live at home are entitled to a non- 
cumulative, two office or home calls per 
quarter at State expense. Consultants’ and 
surgical assistants’ fees are covered, as in 
Blue Shield contracts. 

Prescription drugs, except cortisone and 
its compounds, are furnished to patients at 
State expense, but dietary supplements, 
household remedies, and personal care items 
are not. In many instances, because Colo- 
rado has counties without hospitals and 
even without doctors, its elderly people must 
travel long distances to obtain health care. 
In such cases, the plan covers transporta- 
tion. 


THE FUND’S “DEFICIT” IS A BOOKKEEPING 
FICTION 


The pensioners’ medical care plan in 
Colorado is proving more costly than was 
anticipated, and as has already been men- 
tioned, curtailments of benefits have been 
undertaken in an effort to curb overutiliza- 
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tion. The annual budget for the fund was 
permanently set at $10 million 3 years ago, 
and expenditures over that amount are tech- 
nically “deficits” that Federal grants under 
the provisions of the Kerr-Mills Act cannot 
formally erase. But when, by dipping into 
general funds, Colorado spends Kerr-Mills 
money for its eldercare program, during this 
and ensuing years, only the most rigid purist 
can say that it is spending improperly. 


ADMINISTRATION HAS A MINIMUM OF 
COMPLICATIONS 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield began adminis- 
tering the Colorado hospital-care and physi- 
Cian-service arrangements on February 1, 
1958, less than a month after the inaugura- 
tion of the medical care plan, and they have 
continued doing so ever since. Payments 
for nursing home care and for transportation 
of patients are made directly to the vendors 
by the welfare department. Drugs are pur- 
chased direct from retail pharmacies, and 
claims from druggists are audited by a com- 
mittee of independent pharmacists. 

A medical advisory committee containing 
representatives of the State medical society, 
the osteopathic association, the pharmacal 
association, the hospital association, the 
dental association, the State department of 
health, the State association of county com- 
missioners, the National Annuity League, the 
State chamber of commerce, the League of 
Women Voters, and the county welfare direc- 
tors’ association was set up by the State 
welfare department to guide it in implement- 
ing and perfecting the program. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield were selected 
to administer the bulk of the old-age pen- 
sioners’ medical care program partly because 
they already had the machines and personnel 
to do the job. They could carry out the de- 
tails of the program for less money than the 
State welfare department could do the work 
in its own offices. And just as importantly, 
less paperwork would devolve upon the sup- 
pliers of services. 

Each of the eligibles receives a card re- 
sembling a Blue Cross-Blue Shield identifica- 
tion, and he presents it to his doctor when 
he seeks medical care outside the hospital, 
and presents it at the hospital when his doc- 
tor has requested his admission there. The 
hospital’s paperwork is limited to (1) con- 
firming the patient’s eligibility, since despite 
the card, the patient may no longer be en- 
titled to service; (2) billing Blue Cross when 
the patient has been discharged; and (3) 
notifying the local welfare office by post card 
when the patient has left the institution. 
Normally, the physician whose patient has 
been hospitalized has only one form to com- 
plete—a standard statement for services 
rendered, which he sends to Blue Shield. If 
the patient needs an extension of his hos- 
pitalization, the doctor must fill in another 
form, which goes to the director of medical 
services at the State welfare department. 
The doctor must send individual billings to 
Blue Shield for his visits to nursing-home 
pensioners and for visits to or from pen- 
sioners who live at home. 

Blue Cross and Biue Shield must keep their 
lists of eligibles current, and must see to 
it that the billings that are presented to 
them are for covered services and that their 
amounts conform with the fee schedules 
that have been negotiated between the sup- 
pliers and the welfare department. They 
pay the hospitals and doctors, and bill the 
welfare department, adding their adminis- 
trative fees to the sums that they have paid 
out, and attaching an IBM card for each 
pensioner-patient and a list of all disburse- 
ments. 

The State welfare department determines 
the financial eligibility of each elderly appli- 
cant, passes upon requests for extensions of 
hospitalization and for readmission within 
30 days after discharge, provides the nursing 
home, drug, and transportation parts of the 
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program, and reimburses Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. 


CONCLUSION 

The Colorado State Department of Welfare 
retains ultimate responsibility for its pen- 
sioners’ medical care program, and its man- 
agement contracts with Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield would not prevent it from imposing 
new controls, if such seemed desirable. 

Since Blue Cross-Blue Shield administra- 
tion has saved money, lessened paperwork 
and promoted good relations between the 
welfare department and the suppliers of 
health services in Colorado, it is probable 
that a similar arrangement would work ad- 
vantageously in Iowa. 


Mr. MILLER. Finally, Mr. President, 
I wish to point out that a study of the 
frequency of hospital admissions of 
major and minor economic importance 
in the old and the young was con- 
ducted by Dr. J. Robert Browning, 
of Plymouth, Mass. The study repre- 
sents a compilation of data by the staff 
of the records room and the business 
office of the Jordan Hospital, in 
Plymouth, Mass. I believe the conclu- 
sions of the study merit the attention 
of the Senate; and they are as follows: 

First. Catastrophic illness occurs in 
significant numbers in both young people 
and old people. 

Second. Most periods of hospitaliza- 
tion are of minor economic importance, 
regardless.of age group. 

Third. True need for aid is related to 
economic severity of illness, rather than 
age. 

Fourth. Further data analysis in a 
similar manner is needed from other 
areas of the country. 

Fifth. If confirmatory data is ob- 
‘tained, a reappraisal of the approach to 
the solution of current medical problems 
is needed. 

Mr. President, let me say, in conclu- 
sion, that I do not question the motives 
or the desire for a better society which 
prompt those who have submitted this 
amendment ‘but I think it is a waste of 
the time of the Senate, for it is common 
knowledge that if the amendment is 
adopted by the Senate, it will not be 
adopted by the House. As recently as 
last week, we heard arguments to the 
effect that we should not take action on 
bills or amendments which will not be 
acted on by the House. Yet we are con- 
suming many days of valuable time of 
the Senate in working on a measure 
which will not be dealt with by the 
House. I think that is most unfortunate. 

However, since it has been decided that 
this matter will be brought to a head in 
the Senate, I wish to say that, since this 
measure will not be passed by both 
Houses at this session of Congress, re- 
gardless of predictions by some who like 
to indulge in wishful thinking, I desire 
to have it clearly understood that one 
benefit will come from this debate— 
namely, the American people will receive 
a full disclosure of the arguments in 
connection with this problem. 

I hope that what I have said this.after- 
noon will assist in formulating public 
interest along the right lines in connec- 
tion with this most important problem. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from Iowa 
has expired. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does 
the Senator from Iowa withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
has been withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is the pending question 
on agreeing to the Anderson amendments 
to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is identified as 
“6-29-62-B.” I offer the amendment on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], my colleague [Mr. 
Keatinc], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out section 1716, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“CHOICE OF BENEFITS 

“Sec. 1716. (a) Any individual entitled to 
health insurance benefits under section 1705 
may elect, in lieu of the health insurance 
benefits provided in other sections of this 
title, to receive payment of insurance pre- 
mium benefits. 

b) For the purposes of this section ‘pay- 
ment of insurance premium benefits’ means 
payment to the insurance carrier of pre- 
miums on a private health insurance policy 
of which such individual is the beneficiary, 
but such payment shall not exceed 8100 per 
‘calendar year. 

“(c) ‘The term private health insurance 
policy’ means a health insurance policy 
which (1) conforms with standards estab- 
lished by regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary, (2) is offered by an insurance or- 
ganization licensed to do business in ‘the 
State wherein such policy is offered, (3) is 
guaranteed renewable at the option of the 
insured individual, (4) provides benefits 
which the Secretary determines to be of a 
value which is not less than the value of the 
health insurance benefits provided in other 
sections of this title, and (5) provides that 
such organization will, after the expiration 
of the usual grace period, notify the Secre- 
tary of any lapse in payment of premiums 
on such a policy by any individual eligible to 
receive health insurance benefits under this 
title. Such term shall include, with respect 
to any individual eligible to receive such 
benefits, amy group policy if (i) such policy 
otherwise conforms ‘to the requirements pre- 
scribed by the preceding sentence, and (ii) 
such individual has been covered by such 
policy for a period of not less than one year 
immediately preceding the date he attains 
65 years of age. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I give 
notice that I shall substitute another 
amendment for this one; and I ask unan- 
imous consent that immediately after 
the morning hour tomorrow, I may pro- 
ceed in accordance with the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York withhold his 
request for a moment? 

Mr. JAVITS, Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
from New York may recall, immediately 
after the morning hour tomorrow, the 
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nomination of Matthew H. McCloskey, of 
Pennsylvania, to be Ambassador to Ire- 
land, will be called up; that has already 
been ordered. Therefore, will the Sena- 
tor from New York modify his request 
accordingly, so that following the vote 
on that nomination, the Senator from 
New York may proceed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair state that the Parliamentarian in- 
forms the Chair that when the bill is 
laid down tomorrow, unless the Senator 
from New York uses the time available 
to him tonight, he will automatically 
have that time tomorrow. 

Mr. JAVITS. And will I be entitled 
to recognition to speak upon my amend- 
ment at that time, before the recognition 
of any other Senator to speak on my 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement the Senator's 
amendment is the pending business; and 
on tomorrow, if he then seeks recogni- 
tion, he will be entitled to it. 

Mr. JAVITS. As soon as the unfin- 
ished business is laid before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair; and I announce that I wish 
to proceed in that way. I gather that 
that has the concurrence of the acting 
majority leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the action 
of the Chair in clarifying the situation, 
so that the Senator from New York 
fully understands his rights under the 
agreement. As I understand, after the 
Senate acts ‘tomorrow on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. McCloskey to be Ambassador 
to Ireland, the Senator from New York 
will be entitled to the fioor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Yes; 


af ter the Senate acts on that nomination 


and after the unfinished business is laid 
down, the Senator from New York will 
then be entitled to address himself to 
his amendment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the brief 
time I wish to use now in submitting two 
statements for the Recorp not be charged 
to the time available to either side under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate an 
article from the July 3 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. The article, written by 
Walter Lippmann, is on international 
trade. Mr. Lippman foresees the im- 
minent entry of the United Kingdom into 
the European Common Market and the 
proposed ‘trade bill as the first steps to- 
ward a new era of freer trade for the 
non-Communist world. While this po- 
tential economic unity of the West could 
have the widest beneficial effects, it 
would place great strains on our present 
system of international monetary ex- 
change. Excessive gold flows and cur- 
rency speculation presently plague the 
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West’s economic growth, Yet, the fear 
of gold-reserve loss must not prejudice 
long-term oversea investment and the 
maximal allocation of our resources. 

Just as the Federal Reserve System was 
initiated to provide monetary stability 
and flexible control to our Nation’s cur- 
rency, a modern method of international 
monetary exchange must be instituted if 
the free world is to achieve its full eco- 
nomic potential. 

I commend Mr. Lippmann’s article to 
my colleagues, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WORLD AND THE DOLLAR 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

With its impressive vote on the trade bill, 
the House has made a far-reaching contribu- 
tion to peace and prosperity. The bill should 
now go through the Senate without crip- 
pling amendments, and the country will 
then have equipped itself to deal with com- 
ing events in Europe. 

It is now fairly certain that M. Jean Mon- 
net and the friends of an enlarged and 
liberal Common Market are prevailing over 
the advocates of an exclusive and restric- 
tive Franco-German Europe. The aspects 
have become good that the Six will come to 
terms with Great Britain. If so, we shall in 
the not too distant future be negotiating for 
a low-tariff trading area comprising in vari- 
ous arrangements the non-Communist world. 

It is probable that this creative movement 
in the Western World will acquire a momen- 
tum that will soon carry the transatlantic 
partnership to a critical problem that will 
have to be solved in the near future. It will 
have to be solved if the enlarged trading 
arrangements are to work. The expanding 
world economy must have a more stable and 
a more nearly adequate world currency. 

In order to do away with the chronic ex- 
change troubles that now plague sterling 
and the dollar, there will have to be some 
kind of international reserve system that 
does for the world economy what our own 
Federal Reserve System does for our own 
national economy. 

It has become increasingly evident that the 
gold withdrawals and the so-called vulner- 
ability of the dollar are an international 
problem that could not be solved, even 
theoretically, by the United States alone. 
This is not a new discovery. It was fore- 
seen by financial experts during the war, and 
it has been discussed actively here and 
abroad since the first serious gold crisis at 
the end of 1958. 

M. Monnet and his colleagues have been 
at work on it for a long time, and there is 
already in existence highly effective common 
action by the central banks to regulate gold 
movements. There is also discussion in 
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Europe and in Washington that looks for- 
ward to the pooling of the monetary re- 
serves of the Common Market and from there 
on to an arrangement with the United States. 

We should begin now to prepare our minds 
for the effort of solving the international 
monetary problem. For while the skilled 
cooperation of the central bankers is damp- 
ening down speculative attacks against the 
dollar, there is no use hiding it from our- 
selves that in the financial markets of the 
world the dollar is regarded as vulnerable. 

Between 1949 and 1960, foreign gold re- 
serves and dollar holdings had risen some 
$27 billion, and of that amount the United 
States contributed more than $21 billion 
in the form of gold withdrawals and short- 
term liabilities convertible into gold. 

The feeling in the financial market that 
the dollar is vulnerable arises from a real- 
ization that we are at the end of a period 
and of a policy. For some 13 years we have 
promoted European recovery and, as an es- 
sential part of it, we have carried out an 
immense operation for the redistribution of 
the excessive gold stocks that we accumu- 
lated during and just after the World War. 

The operation to redistribute gold has had 
to come to an end because under the rules 
of the game, for good but transient reasons, 
as we chose to play it, it is a one-way street, 
Anyone, except an American citizen, who has 
American dollars can convert them into gold. 
On the other hand, an American citizen who 
has dollars or sterling or francs or marks 
cannot convert them into gold. 

Under these rules of the game we have in- 
vested abroad, we have given aid and made 
loans abroad, we have stationed American 
troops abroad. All of this has placed dollars 
abroad that can be converted into gold on 
demand, 

But if, for example, a loan is repaid, no 
gold can move from Europe to America. 
Until 1958 this worked well enough because 
we had such a very big stock of gold. But 
as the gold stock has been drawn down while 
the liquid claims have increased, the time 
has come when the claims to our gold are 
bigger than the supply of gold. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
United States became insolvent under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1958. Far from it. Our 
investments abroad are very much larger 
than our liabilities, But our assets are long 
term and they are not convertible into gold, 
whereas our liabilities are short term, are 
hot money, and under the rules of the game 
as we alone, except for Switzerland, play it, 
are freely convertible into gold. 

The dollar is not vulnerable because Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and President Kennedy, 
jointly or severally, are less virtuous and 
responsible than they should be. The dollar 
is vulnerable because we are attempting to 
operate unilaterally a gold exchange stand- 
ard for the whole non-Communist world. 

The time has come to share the burden 
by agreeing on a multilateral gold exchange 
standard. There is a need to put an end 
and there is an opportunity to put an end 
to the chronic exchange troubles in London 
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and New York—with the overhanging 
threats of international deflation, or of ex- 
change control, or of emergency restrictive 
tariffs, or of devaluation. 

There is no imminent threat of any of 
these disasters. But because these disasters 
are not excluded by formal and public insti- 
tutional measures—such as an international 
reserve system—we are entering what prom- 
ises to be a period of greatly expanding 
world trade and of economic growth with 
unsteady nerves and with diminished 
confidence. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
week marks the third anniversary of 
Captive Nations Week. Since the enact- 
ment of the joint resolution by Congress 
in 1959, Captive Nations Week has be- 
come an official event, to be observed 
with due solemnity throughout the 
country. 

The nine European countries which 
constitute the captive nations have been 
subject to Soviet control since the end of 
the last war. In addition to these na- 
tions, with a population of 90 million, 
17 million Germans in East Germany 
share a similar fate. Thus, more than 
100 million Europeans who enjoyed free- 
dom under their own sovereign and in- 
dependent governments in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, 
and in Germany before Hitler’s rise to 
power, are today imprisoned in their 
homelands behind the Iron Curtain. 
These countries are the Soviet Union’s 
satellites in Europe, and, though nom- 
inally independent, they and their citi- 
zens enjoy no more freedom than do the 
citizens of the Soviet Union. Caught 
behind a seemingly impenetrable and 
immovable Iron Curtain, the people of 
these countries look to the free West and 
to America for inspiration and for their 
eventual deliverance. On the third an- 
niversary of Captive Nations Week, let 
us all hope and pray that the future 
holds freedom for all those imprisoned 
in their homelands. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
do not believe there is other business to 
come before the Senate at this time. 

Therefore, I now move that the Senate 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 12, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Record of Alexander Wiley, U.S. 
Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a U.S. 
Senator, elected by the people, respon- 


sible to the people, finds it necessary 
from time to time to report upon his 
record of service. For 23 years the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WEY] has served the citizens 
of Wisconsin and the Nation in the U.S. 
Senate. During this tenure he has voted 
for and against many pieces of legisla- 
tion, supported or opposed causes, as he 
felt best would serve the interests of the 
people and the Nation. 

Realistically, a résumé of 2344 years of 
service, involving literally thousands of 


such actions, can only touch upon the 
highlights. Nevertheless, I request unan- 
imous consent to have a brief sum- 
mary of the service of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WILEY—SENIOR REPUBLICAN, U.S. SENATE 

As the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senator Wer is now senior Republican of 
the U.S. Senate. In addition, he serves on 
the following committees: (1) Aeronautical 
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and Space Sciences; (2) Foreign Relations— 
‘African Affairs; European Affairs; and Cana- 
dian Affairs Subcommittees, and (3) Judi- 
ciary—Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights; 
Antitrust and Monopoly; Constitutional 
Rights; Refugees and Escapees; and Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittees. 
UNIQUE HONORS 


Under three Presidents, Senator WILEY has 
served his country in the following posts: 
delegate to the Interparliamentary Union 
‘Conference in Oslo, Norway, in 1939; head of 
the U.S. delegation to the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Conference in Bermuda, in 1948; 
delegate to the Japanese Peace Conference in 
San Francisco in 1951; delegate to the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg, France, in 1951; 
In 1955 and 1957, representing the United 
States at Conferences of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union in Helsinki, Finland and London, 
England. In addition, he served, in 1954, as 
delegate to the Inter-American Economic 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro; and in October, 
of 1958, attended the International Meeting 
on Copyrights and Patents in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, as well as elected vice chairman of the 
US. delegation to the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians Conference held in Washington, D.C., 
in 1959. 

PEACE 

Senator Wmæy has supported the following 
actions: 

1. A strong ground-sea- air defense, includ- 
ing more punch” in jet-nuclear-missile- 
space forces. 

2. An effective counteroffensive ‘on politi- 
cal, economic, cultural, ideological, and other 
nonmilitary fronts. 

3. Strengthening ‘the alliances of free na- 
tions, including NATO, CENTO, SEATO, 
ANZUS, and the OAS, to serve as a bulwark 
against outspreading of communism. 

4. Establishment of a Disarmament Agen- 
cy designed to better formulate and execute 
US. policy atmed ‘toward safeguarding, con- 
‘trol, and reduction of ‘armaments. 

5. Strengthening our civil defense pro- 


gram. 

‘6. Creation of a Peace Corps for (a) meet- 
ing human and economic needs im less-de- 
veloped countries by free ideas and tactical 
know-how, instead of gifts of dollars; and 
(b) providing an indirect nonmilitary 
counterforce to communism, 

ECONOMIC -PROGRESS 


Senator WILEY has consistently supported 
such actions as providing a healthy economic 
outlook for income and goods producing, 
job-creating enterprises; establishing good 
wages for U.S. workers and relentlessly try- 
ing to find jobs for the unemployed; creat- 
ing a fair competitive climate, particularly 
for small ‘business; and adopting realistic 
labor-management policies. 

FATHER OF ‘THE SEAWAY 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway is 
generally ed as the most important 
single piece of legislation affecting Wiscon- 
sin and other Great Lakes States in this cen- 
tury. Often regarded as “father of the sea- 
way,” Senator Wx introduced and fought 
for the seaway bill until its enactment as 
Public Law 358, urged speedy deepening of 
the Great Lakes connecting channels—to 
bring economic benefits of deep-sea ship- 
ping through the seaway to all States around 

Great ‘Lakes; improvement 
— development ot Wisconsin port and har- 
bor projects for taking advantage of deep- 
sea shipping; urged revision of Great Lakes 
traffic patterns to channel more trade and 
‘commerce ‘through Wisconsin and other 
‘Great Lakes ports; urged overall expansion 
of trade and commerce through the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. 


FOR ‘THE FARMER . 


For the farmer, WIr worked for expand- 
ing markets at home and abroad; establish- 
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ing a Dairy Research Laboratory to find new 
industrial uses for milk; combating live- 


flow of milk in interstate commerce; pre- 
venting oleo or other substitutes from 
usurping dairy markets; protection against 
too-great a flow of imports that would 
jeopardize domestic markets for U.S, pro- 
‘ducers; adoption of realistic and helpful, 
not punitive, regulations by the Food and 
Drug Administration, USDA, and other 
agencies; a realistic price-support program 
for dairying; expansion of the school milk 
and school lunch programs—providing an 
important outlet for dairy and other farm 
products; establishment of uniform milk 
sanitation standards; adoption of special 
assistance programs to aid farmers in 
drought-stricken areas of the State; a na- 
tional food reserve policy. 
FOR THE VETERAN 
Original cosponsor of the World War II GI 
bill of rights; a Wiley bill gave a national 
charter to American Veterans of World War 
II; legislation to encourage employment of 
disabled veterans; construction of a new 
veterans hospital at Wood, Wis.; legislation 
to liberalize compensation pensions and 
other benefits for veterans, their widows and 
dependent children; cosponsored a resolution 
to establish a Veterans’ Committee in the 
U.S. Senate. 
FOR WISCONSIN 
Senator Wey advocated improved high- 
ways, airports, rail-water-air service; devel- 
opment of port and harbor, and flood con- 
trol projects; expanded trade and commerce; 
modernized post offices and ‘armories; Fed- 
eral contracts for Wisconsin business—bring- 
ing in income and creating jobs; protection 
for the interests and rights of the Menominee 
Indians; establishment ‘of the Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Reserve for including Wis- 
onsin moraines in the national park sys- 
tem—now receiving favorable consideration 
in Congress; opposed shipping rates discrim- 
inatory to Wisconsin and lake shippers; 
supported ‘efforts to improve economic out- 
look ‘for forest industry—including expan- 
ion of ‘research; fought Chicago water steal. 
AGING CITIZENS 
For aging citizens Wier proposed: lib- 
eralizatlon of social security benefits for folks 
over 65, including more allowable “extra 
earnings,” without reduction of benefits; 
adoption. of a realistic medical care program; 
liberalization of Federal laws and regula- 
tions to encourage more housing for the 
elderly; allowing more surplus foods for the 
indigent; expanded opportunities for em- 
ployment; greater efforts to make older folks 
feel at home in—and a part of—the civic, 
church, social and economic life of the 
community. 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
For human rights, he supported enactment 
of effective civil rights legislation; urged 
more Federal judges: to dispense effective, 
timely justice—and eliminate huge logjams 
in the courts; urged public defenders to rep- 
resent ‘indigent defendants in district 
courts; supported tougher laws against inter- 
state crime. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE 
For trade and commerce he urged greater 
market research for everincreasing capacity 
‘of factories and farmers; urged studies by 
Department ‘of Commerce for improving U.S. 
trade patterns and policies; urged fair con- 
sideration of Great Lakes interests in rate- 
setting for shipping; supported greater utili- 
zation of ‘Wisconsin and Great Lakes ports 
‘for shipment of material under government, 
‘as well as nongovernmental programs. 
‘CONSERVATION 
For conservation: Senator WILEY ‘served 
as newly appointed member of the National 
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Forest Reservation Commission, with respon- 
sibility for policymaking over national forest 
lands; improving fish, game, and other wild- 
life programs; ‘supporting efforts for conver- 
sion of ‘saline water to useful purposes: 
fought for fair apportionment of Federal 
funds to States, including Wisconsin, under 
the Pittman-Robertson Act for Wildlife Res- 
toration; support of a realistic national wil- 
derness preservation system; generally im- 
proved soll, water, and forest conservation 
programs. 
INTERNAL SECURITY 

Sponsored compilation and updating of In- 
ternal Security Manual, a compendium of 
all US. laws and Federal regulations relating 
to internal security; supported tough laws 
to crack down on U.S. Communists, includ- 
ing Internal Security Act of 1950; supported 
legislation to restrict Communist travel. 

FOR THE TAXPAYER 

Fighting inflation; advocating needed re- 
form of the U.S. tax system; proposed estab- 
lishment of Hoover-type watchdog commis- 
sion to keep closer tabs” on ‘skyrocketing 
Federal expenditures; and urged adoption 
of national pay-as-you-go economic policy. 

LABOR 


Proposed establishment of Special Com- 
mission on Manpower Needs of Space Age; 
urged study of unemployment problems: 
adoption of fair, realistic laws to protect 
interests and rights of workers; supported 
improved wage levels and policies, includ- 
ing consistent—as warranted—increase in 
‘minimum wage levels. 

FOR YOUTH 

Encouraged antidelinquency and youth 
development programs; proposed stiffer 
penalties against distribution of obscene lit- 
erature for youth; and urged crackdowns on 
drug peddlers, particularly among young 
people. 

PROMOTING TOURISM 

Supported establishment of Natural Out- 
door Recreation Review Commission; en- 
couraged greater local-State-Federal efforts 
to expand tourism in Wisconsin; annually 
invites U.S. Senators and their constituents 
to a vacation in Wisconsin; urged greater 
cooperation among Lake States for pro- 
moting tourism in Great Lakes region. 


Questionnaire Results, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, in March of this year, I mailed 
out some 56,000 questionnaires to con- 
stituents in the new Third District of 
Nebraska asking their opinions on 19 
different items. 

In view of the large spending programs 
which predominate in the Congress, it is 
refreshing to note the clear thinking of 
the fine people im the new Third District 
of Nebraska. 

Let me review with you, briefly, some 
of the answers received on the more per- 
tinent questions. Of the replies received, 
which totaled approximately 7,500, 74 
percent were opposed to the Freeman 
farm proposals; 64 percent favored the 
Government getting completely out of 
agriculture, with 27 percent opposed and 
9 percent not sure.” 


1962 


In reply to the question, “Is the United 
Nations doing a good job?” it is interest- 
ing to note that only 22 percent voted 
“yes”; 45 percent voted “no,” and 23 
percent “not sure.” 

In regard to the Federal Government’s 
role in our educational system, it is in- 
teresting to note that one of the highest 
percentages of “no” votes in the poll 
was in reply to the question on Federal 
assistance for public schoolteachers’ sal- 
aries—89 percent voted “no.” In regard 
to Federal funds for school construc- 
tion, 80 percent voted “no.” 

On the question, “Do you favor the 
United States placing a complete eco- 
nomic blockade around Cuba?” 82 per- 
cent voted “yes,” with 8 percent voting 
“no,” and 10 percent “not sure.” This is 
indicative of the danger which our 
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people feel exists from a Communist 
nation entrenched in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

In reply to a question on the approval 
of the purchase of $100 million in U.N. 
bonds, 76 percent voted no,“ 10 percent 
voted “yes,” and 14 percent “not sure.” 

Question No. 10 asked whether Con- 
gress should pass a new Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, and 63 percent 
voted in opposition, 26 percent voted 
“yes,” and 11 percent “not sure.” 

On question No. 18, regarding legisla- 
tion which I have introduced to bring 
labor unions under the provisions of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and eliminate 
monopolies in the field of labor, I am 
happy to report that 83 percent of the 
returns from the district concur in this 
action, with only 7 percent in opposition 
and 10 percent not sure.” 


Questionnaire results, 1962 
[In percent] 
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We have heard, Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal about the popularity of the Presi- 
dent, as shown by various polls across 
the country. I asked the question, “Do 
you think President Kennedy is doing a 
good job?” and in answer to this inquiry, 
25 percent voted “yes,” 43 percent no,“ 
and 32 percent “not sure.” 

This reassures my belief that the citi- 
zens of my district, and also throughout 
the country, are not in agreement with 
the President’s proposals for more Fed- 
eral control and more socialization of 
our people. 

I hope that my colleagues will study 
seriously the results of this poll listed 
below and give heed to the feelings and 
thoughts of the American people in re- 
gard to some of the proposed Federal 
programs. 


Yes No Not sure 


1, Do Ty the favor— 


Se propo posed Freeman farm program? 

) the Government getting . « out of agriculture and allowing the farmer to operate entirely on his own?_ 
program, between the strict controls of the Freeman se opam — 

2. In view of o ome 50 Soviet nuclear tests in pan: months, do you agree that the United States should resume testing of nuclear 


o) a middle course farm 


weapons in 
3. Since Colonel Glenn’s recent 8 
hev and the President? 


4. Is the United Nations doing a good ob7 . 
wing social security payments be raise: 


5. Should the earning limits for those 
d Federal Government provide funds for 


they are te: 
a) ‘Shoul d full responsibilities for primary and secondary education be left to State and local commun 
Do you favor removal of the Berlin wall, by force, in an effort to restore 
lacing a complete economic blockade around Cub: 
he Congress should approve the purchase of $100,000,000 worth of U N. i which would be 50 percent of the 


should pass a new Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act giving the President broad powers to make 


7. 
8. Do you favor the United States 
9. Do 1 mi t 


to d issue? 
10. Do you Pinin the Con; 
across-the-board cuts on imports’ 


12, Do you favor— 
a) Continuation of the Peace Corps? 
bling the size of the Peace Corps, as proposed 

13. Do you believe Federal 


14. Do you believe the President should be given stan 
15, a you favor the 


Government should — 3 7 
y 


space flight, do you feel that there should be another summit conference — 


11. Do you think the Congress should appropriate 8400, 000, 000 for Federal assistance in the construction of public fallout shelters? 


the President? „„, 

n of taxes on dividends and interest? 

autho: to raise or lower taxes at his discretion’. 
mg increase? __ 


—— Do u htr Fedéral lor loans 8 help build and i; pene — tice by doctors and dentists? 
ss 8 equ 0 oleae Pf the Sherman Antitrust Act, which would eliminate 


and no Federal controls at all 


free access e East and West Berlin? 


regardless of need, for diphtheria, 
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Senator John Sherman Cooper Speaks 
at Connecticut Republican State Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 
1962, the senior Senator from Kentucky, 
the Honorable JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
made an outstanding address before the 
Republican State Convention in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Not only did Senator 
Cooper pay high tribute to the senior 
Senator from Connecticut, the Honor- 
able Prescott Bus, but he articulately 
outlined a course of action for Republi- 
cans in the 1962 congressional campaign. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the speech 
of my respected friend, Senator COOPER: 

It is a great honor to address this con- 
vention. I was glad when Senator BUSH 
asked if I could do so, 

Senator Busn is the best informed Member 
of the Senate on fiscal and monetary mat- 
ters—but he is more. Responsible in his 
speech and votes, humane and progressive, a 
man of conviction and integrity, he is one 
of the most influential Members of the Sen- 
ate. We will miss his leadership. All of us, 
I know, are sad that he has decided to retire. 
But an element of that decision was that 
Connecticut has many Republicans capable 
of representing it ably and effectively. And 
I am sure that the candidate you select will 
succeed him. 

I 

The 1962 elections are of critical impor- 
tance. For the American people—in choos- 
ing between the two parties—are called upon 
to determine the basic direction of our coun- 
try’s economic and foreign policies. 

This statement may sound extravagant, 
But the record of contradictions and failures 
of the Kennedy administration bears out the 


truth of my statement. For its failure flows 
essentially from its inability to determine its 
own economic philosophy. It flows also from 
its lack of faith in the private enterprise sys- 
tem, and from its lack of faith in the tradi- 
tional processes of our Government. 

The election this fall will be a turning 
point. The people will reverse the trend of 
the Kennedy administration. 

Here in Connecticut, and across the Na- 
tion, the Republican Party will lead the way. 
This is the year of victory for our party. 
We will win a Republican victory in Con- 
necticut, will elect a Republican House of 
Representatives, and gain Republican seats 
in the Senate. 

m 

Two years ago, the President promised the 
American people that a Democratic admin- 
istration would lead our country to a new 
frontier of unparalleled economic growth, 
of confidence, of prosperity, and of leader- 
ship in the world. 

The Kennedy administration has been 
favored by the continuing surge of growth 
and confidence fostered by the Eisenhower 
administration. The boxscore of bills pushed 
through by the Democratic majority ap- 
pears impressive. I am always surprised 
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that. the President’s advisers, and even 
some political pundits, think that a box- 
score is more important than the sub- 
stance of the bills, They are the bills he 
has contended were necessary to get the 
country moving again—to bring jobs, pros- 
perity, and economic growth. 

But as Senator DIRKSEN recently said, they 
have been the agents of shrinkmanship“ in- 
stead of “growthmanship”: Nearly 4 million 
people are still unemployed in our country. 
Business failures have increased 11 percent. 
Mortgage foreclosures are up 40 percent, the 
biggest 1-year increase since the depression 
of 1932. Farmers’ costs are at an alltime 
high, and the parity ratio is the lowest in 
over 20 years. The cost of living is the high- 
est in US. history. And the outflow of 
American gold from our shores continues. 
This is a state of affairs in which our party 
finds no pleasure. For we believe—as does 
the country—that the American economy is 
basically strong. 

The slack indicates a lack of confidence 
in the Democratic administration’s policy. 

But it goes deeper. The root of the un- 
certainty and lack of confidence which 
plague our country today lies, first, in the 
administration’s inability to determine its 
own economic philosophy and, second, in 
its obsessive reach for power. 
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On the one hand, the President promises 
steady progress toward a balanced budget. 
He has spoken of extraordinary measures 
to stop the outflow of gold. He has made 
world trade a chief issue in his program. 

But in practice, the administration is 
enamored by the Keynesian policy of deficit 
spending. The Congress is asked day by 
day to commit itself to great programs of 
spending—without priorities—which make 
it impossible to balance the budget; which 
increase the outflow of gold; which discour- 
age investment necessary for competitive 
world trade, and which strike at confidence. 
‘There is no evidence that the President and 
his administration are yet willing to obey his 
own injunction of sacrifice asked of the 
American people, 

The President has assured private enter- 
prise that he respects it as the chief agent 
of economic growth and trade, and the 
source of jobs. But in practice, the doubt 
lingers whether his administration trusts 
the free economic system. 

Both industry and labor have their com- 
pulsions for power. There is agreement 
that these compulsions must be regulated, 
and this the Congress has done since the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt. The President 
must speak out at times if he believes in- 
dustry and labor contravene the national 
interest. I am not here to dispute the 
right of the President to speak up in the 
recent steel episode, but it is a fact that 
the raw display of compelling governmental 
power raised disquiet in the ranks of indus- 
try and labor alike as to whether the Presi- 
dency will be used to coerce, or to appeal 
to public opinion, 

Our private enterprise system has given 
this country unparalleled prosperity and 
power. Rightly used, it is an aspect of our 
free system of government. If it is to be 
successful, it must be trusted, encouraged, 
and strengthened by sound governmental 
policies, : 

The administration must make up its mind 
about its fiscal and monetary policies. It 
must decide whether it will trust and en- 
courage our free enterprise system. The 
American people can influence this choice 
this fall. They must set the administration 
straight, and it is the task of the Republican 
Party to lead the way. 
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The second source of uncertainty and lack 
of confidence which I mentioned earlier— 
the administration’s obsessive drive for 
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power—strikes at the very heart and nature 
of our governmental system. 

The unique contribution which the found- 
ers of the Republic made to representative 
government is the division of power which 
our Constitution defines. They were politi- 
cal philosophers and they knew that the core 
of republican institutions was centered in 
the denial of arbitrary power to the execu- 
tive—whether a king or president. 

The Republican Party has listed 25 delega- 
tions of power sought by the President. I 
cannot read the long list. But among them 
are found the President’s request to give to 
“experts” in the Department of Agriculture 
control over the agricultural economy, and 
authority for the President to initiate a vast 
$2,600 million public works program to 
be financed by funds drawn from such 
agencies as the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and even the World Bank— 
without approval by the Appropriations 
Committees. The worst features of this pro- 
posal were exposed and defeated by the Re- 
publicans in the Senate. The President has 
asked the Congress to transfer to him limited 
authority over the taxing power—the “power 
of the purse’’-—the very power which, cen- 
turies ago, our forebears determined must 
be held by the representatives of the people. 
And I cite his request to create a Department 
of Urban Affairs, even though it has support 
in many cities of our country. Stripped bare, 
the proposal was based upon the philosophy 
of the administration that it could decide 
what was best for the people better than the 
local officials whom the people themselves 
elected. 

Who would exercise these powers taken 
from the Congress? I have no doubt that 
the plan was conceived by the academicians 
and theoreticians in the administration. We 
will not be anti-intellectual, for they have 
their place in government. But the country 
ought to reject this quest for power to be 
exercised by inexperienced men, whose judg- 
ment is unknown, and reject their desire to 
arrogate to themselves the powers of the 
Congress, and to set their judgment above 
the people. 

Essentially this transfer of power would 
remove from congressional debate, and from 
the ccrutiny of public opinion, a substantial 
part of the specifics of legislation. 

It is a reactionary trend in representative 
government. It expresses a lack of confi- 
dence in the judgment of the Congress—and 
of the people. 

In this election the people must reject this 
policy, which I judge the most fundamental 
issue they will be called upon to decide. 
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I have been speaking of the proper func- 
tions of our Government, and of domestic 
and economic policies. But economic policy 
cannot be separated from foreign policy. 
Our military strength, the strength of our 
allies—our very ability to defend this coun- 
try—rest upon a strong and stable economy 
in which our people and the people of the 
world have confidence. 

World crises and danger will continue to 
manifest themselves in different ways, but 
their essential cause remains. It is the un- 
changing and steely objective of the Soviet 
Union that communism shall triumph over 
our country, and over freedom itself. Our 
confrontation with the Soviet Union and the 
threat of nuclear war have prescribed imper- 
atives of foreign policy upon which there 
has been general agreement by both parties. 

The years since World War II have been 
darkened by danger, but 1961 and 1962, with 
the crises of Berlin, Laos, and Cuba, have 
been particularly unhappy. I point out that 
during these crises the Republican Party 
acted responsibly. Even when the Cuban 
disaster shook the confidence of our Nation 
and its allies, our party rejected any tempta- 
tion to use it for political capital. For we 
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knew that the President must be supported 
and the country unified, when the security 
and prestige of the Nation are at stake. 

But I must say, for the people should re- 
member it, that the responsible conduct of 
the Republican Party stands out in sharp 
contrast to the behavior of many Democratic 
leaders following the U-2 affair in 1960, when 
Chairman Khrushchev, attacking President 
Eisenhower, struck at the United States 
itself. 

Here I want to make a suggestion which I 
think would be helpful in increasing the 
confidence of our own people, and of our al- 
lies, about our military capability to defend 
freedom and to deter war. 

During the 1960 campaign, the President 
and other Democratic candidates derogated 
the military strength of the Nation. The 
phrase “missile gap” was used again and 
again to imply that the Soviet Union pos- 
sessed greater power in missiles. Yet, shortly 
after the administration came to power, the 
Secretary of Defense and other officials de- 
clared that the United States possessed pre- 
ponderant power, and that the missile gap 
was a myth. But, the uncertainty and lack 
of confidence in our military strength, which 
the 1960 campaign engendered, remains. I 
do not believe it will be wholly removed un- 
til the President expiates the wrong of 1960, 
and reveals to our people the strength which 
we possessed in 1960, as well as the strength 
we possess today. For it is a fact that our 
missile strength, and our space program 
which now thrills the world, were initiated, 
planned, and largely developed under the 
administration of President Eisenhower. 
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The record of the Democratic Party will 
bring Republican victory this year. But this 
election year is also a testing time for the 
Republican Party. It gives the opportunity 
to define and fight for broad objectives in 
harmony with the national interests, and to 
firmly establish our party's philosophy. 
This is the time to build not alone for vic- 
tory this year, and for victory in States and 
local communities, but for the presidential 
victory which shall be ours in 1964. 

We can strengthen the affirmative and 
humanitarian record which already is ours. 
We can prove again that ours is the party 
of responsibility. 

1. The Republican Party is the one party 
of fiscal responsibility. Since World War II, 
with the exception of 1951, when Korean 
war taxes swelled revenues, the only bal- 
anced budgets were provided by President 
Eisenhower and the Republican Congresses 
of 1947 and 1948. The only major tax cuts 
since World War II were enacted by Re- 
publican Congresses, And even as a mi- 
nority party, it has been the Republican 
Members of Congress who have fought to re- 
strain spending, and to maintain order in 
fiscal and monetary policy against the weight 
of the Democratic majority. 

2. While we Republicans give weight to 
fiscal responsibility, we shall not neglect 
human needs. Unemployment, education, 
decent housing, the health of our people— 
none of these can be neglected. 

These are human problems with which 
we must be concerned, not as a matter of 
politics or votes, but as a matter of human- 
ity and justice. Justice is the ultimate ob- 
jective of free government. And the neglect 
of these needs will deny, as the great Re- 
publican conservative Robert Taft con- 
tended, the equal opportunity which our 
free system promises to all its people. 

3. The Republican Party will continue 
its fight for full civil rights for all of our 
people. The Democratic record on civil 
rights is one of complete failure, for it will 
not risk offending the southern wing of its 
party. What was its record this year? It 
introduced one bill of doubtful constitution- 
ality, and then abandoned it. In contrast, 
the Eisenhower administration fought to 
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successful enactment the civil rights bills of 
1957 and 1960. 

As the party of Lincoln, born to assure 
freedom, we have the great opportunity to 
stand united, and to fight for equal rights 
and freedom for all our citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or religion. 

4. The Republican Party has demon- 
strated its responsibility in the field of 
foreign policy. We will maintain the mili- 
tary and economic strength on which our 
security depends: We will be faithful to our 
commitments throughout the world. But 
we must resist the arguments of extremists 
who dream of isolation, who believe that 
honest negotiation is appeasement, and who 
cannot understand that our support of the 
United Nations and our assistance to other 
countries contribute also to our security and 
leadership in the world. For the United 
States alone possesses, as Winston Churchill 
said, the decisive power to maintain freedom 
in the world. 
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The President asks for the election of an 
overwhelming Democratic majority in the 
Congress, not to exercise its powers, but to 
rubberstamp the administration's proposals, 
and to assist in the transfer of congressional 
power to the Executive. He asks the elec- 
tion of Democratic State and local govern- 
ments that would be tied to the National 
Government to stifle criticism, local inde- 
pendence and initiative. What we need isa 
Congress—a Republican Congress—and State 
and local officials who have respect for their 
responsibilities; who will subject the pro- 
posals of the administration to public ex- 
amination; who will support them when 
they are right, and reject them when they 
are wrong. 

The central idea of our Government is, as 
Lincoln said in 1856, “the equality of man,” 
And his familiar words in his Gettysburg 
address that “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth,” spoke of his powerful 
sense of the mission of representative gcv- 
ernment at home and for the world. 

Connecticut is one of the cradles of free- 
dom and representative government. It has 
the great opportunity this year to lead the 
way to Republican victory. It has the op- 
portunity to assert, as Lincoln did, the cen- 
tral idea and the mission of our party, and 
of free government itself. 


Findlay, Ohio, Sesquicentennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
War of 1812 when General Hull was lead- 
ing his army from Cincinnati to Detroit, 
some of his troops built a fort on the 
banks of the Blanchard River in north- 
western Ohio. It was named Fort Find- 
lay after Col. James Findlay, who com- 
manded one of the contingents of Hull’s 
forces. From that beginning it grew 
into a trading post, later a village, and 
is now the city of Findlay, Ohio, a munic- 
ipality with a population of 30,000 peo- 
ple. From July 21 through July 29, 1962, 
it will be celebrating the sesquicenten- 
nial of its origin as Fort Findlay. 
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Its history as a typical American com- 
munity is one of which its citizens are 
justifiably proud. Situated in one of the 
rich agricultural areas of the country, it 
is as an important factor in 
the farming activity of the Nation. At 
one time it was in the heart of an oil and 
gas development area and has made sub- 
stantial contributions to industry in con- 
nection with these resources. In addi- 
tion to these natural endowments, it has 
developed into a center of manufactur- 
ing and many products bearing the name 
of Findlay are shipped into every corner 
of the world. 

Throughout the years, pride of com- 
munity has led its citizens to make it one 
of the most beautiful and attractive 
small cities in the country. Its wide, 
tree-lined streets and stately homes 
have attracted national attention. 

Many of Findlay'’s citizens have 
brought recognition to their hometown. 
Probably one of the most outstanding is 
Tell Taylor who wrote the world famous 
song “Down by the Old Mill Stream.” 
The Blanchard River where Colonel 
Findlay erected his fort 150 years ago 
is the old mill stream of Mr. Taylor’s 
memorable composition. 

Findlay is enthusiastically preparing 
to engage in the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration in the coming days. An indi- 
cation of the high caliber of events 
scheduled for the occasion is the appear- 
ance of Gen. Alfred Gruenther, presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross. His 
speech on July 23 will be a highlight of 
the many gala events over a 1-week 
period. 

Because Findlay is my hometown, I 
take particular pleasure in calling the 
attention of my colleagues to this his- 
torical event and I am sure they will 
join me in extending congratulations and 
best wishes to the citizens of this fine 
community. 


Memorial Day Speech at U.S.S. “Ari- 
zona” Memorial by Hon. Olin E. 
Teague, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only recently been able to obtain a com- 
plete text of a Memorial Day speech 
which was delivered at the site of the 
U.S. S. Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, on May 30, 1962. While I was 
not among the fortunate to have wit- 
nessed its delivery, I have, nevertheless, 
received many glowing remarks in com- 
pliment to its content and to the man 
who delivered it—our colleague and 
friend, the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE. 

In stirringly memorializing our hon- 
ored dead, Congressman TEAGUE brought 
into focus at the same time the reality 
and need for continuing vigilance if we 
are to preserve our freedom and our way 
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of life. His speech is one for all Ameri- 
cans to become familiar with, and I, 
therefore, under. unanimous consent, in- 
clude it in the RECORD. 


MEMORIAL Day SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE 
OLIN E. TEAGUE AT SITE OF THE U.S.S. Anr- 
ZONA” MEMORIAL, PEARL HARBOR, HONOLULU, 
Hawar—Maxr 30, 1962 


It is in a spirit of deep and sincere hu- 
mility that I stand on this spot—for the 
second time—to join with you in doing honor 
to the 1,100 young men who are entombed 
forever beneath these waters, and to all the 
other young men and women who so gen- 
erously gave their lives so that we could live 
free. 

I can think of nothing in my adult life 
that has moved me more than did Memorial 
Day here 2 years ago. The beauty and devo- 
tion which characterize the celebration of 
this day here at the site of the Arizona dis- 
aster, and up at the Punchbowl National 
Cemetery should set a model for all the 
other 49 States to follow. Nowhere else is 
the gratitude toward our heroic dead so alive 
as it is in Hawaii—and this is a proud tradi- 
tion which I hope and pray will never grow 
dim. 

Upon this sacred spot we honor the specific 
heroes who surrendered their lives beneath 
these waters on December 7, 1941—those 
tragic youngsters who gave their lives when 
they were in full bloom. It is the saddest 
and most embittering effect of war that the 
best of our young men are the first to be 
lost. 

And, as a result of the treacherous deed 
that was perpetrated here, hundreds of 
thousands of other fine young men—chosen 
from among the best in their native lands— 
eventually gave up their lives so that free- 
dom and decency and human dignity could 
survive. We also honor them upon this day. 

In Hawaii, of course, the occasion of 
Memorial Day has special significance. It 
is ironic, but true, that in this troubled 
world of ours good may spring from evil. 
So, these splendid young men who lie for- 
ever entombed beneath these waters, did not 
die in vain. Even in death they have made 
us all their debtors, and the fruits of their 
sacrifice still grow and blossom and multi- 
ply with each passing day. 

I have mentioned a date which, when I 
first wrote it down, surprised me a little. 
We are approaching the 21st anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor. The sons of many 
of those who lie here will soon be of age, 
eligible to vote, to assume the responsibil- 
ities and the prerogatives of aman, A new 
generation has grown up—a generation of 
adults to whom Pearl Harbor is not even a 
memory, just a name and a date and the 
answer to a question in a history book. 

Have we prepared a world for this new 
generation worthy of the sacrifice of these 
honored dead who lie here? 

Certainly we have made great material 
gains in the past 21 years. The advances in 
science have been greater than in any com- 
parable period in the world’s history. We 
can send human beings into space—we can 
circle the earth in orbit—we contemplate 
an exploration of the moon. The whole 
world of television has come into being dur- 
ing these 21 years. The miracle of the jet 
is a product of this time. So is the rather 
disconcerting miracle of nuclear fission. 

But, when we come right down to it, 
progress can exist only in the human heart, 
the immortal soul of man. Have we kept 
spiritual pace with our materialistic 
progress? 

All the evidence isn’t in yet, but there is 
grave cause for concern. At a time when 
we pay tribute to the superlative courage 
of those who died that we might live, it is 
perhaps well that we pause to take stock 
of the kind of courage in our workaday 
world today. 
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In the face of the worldwide challenge of 
world communism, too many Americans 
have become hysterical. We find, on the 
one hand, a hard core of frustrated super- 
patriots—so called—who have apparently 
lost faith in the democratic processes that 
have made this country great. These are 
the extremists who have made themselves 
self-appointed guardians of our liberty, who 
would make democracy safe by suppressing 
it and stifling it. 

Those who blandly say we should risk en- 
slavement before we should risk annihila- 
tion apparently consider freedom as some- 
thing which we possess by ourselves, free of 
all encumbrances, with no strings attached. 

This is simply not true. We do not own 
our freedom—we hold it in trust for those 
who will come after us. Our freedom be- 
longs to countless generations of young 
men who fought and died that we might 
inherit this precious gift from them. It 
belongs to the veterans of Valley Forge, the 
heroes of Gettysburg, the doughboys of 
the Argonne, the honored dead who lie here. 

The freedom we now hold in sacred trust 
was dearly bought with human suffering. 
We must guard it with our lives. We are 
not masters of this freedom, we are but its 
stewards. 

When. we hear these cries, we may very 
well ask ourselves, is this what has happened 
to the American dream? Is this what has 
happened to the tradition of courage and 
determination which welded this Nation 
of ours into the strongest power the world 
has ever known? 

It this were true, then those whom we 
honor today did indeed die in vain. 

But, it is not true. These two extremes 
represent a small minority among our citi- 
zens—â loud minority, a highly vocal minor- 
ity and a highly active minority, but their 
numbers are inconsequential. Unfortu- 
nately, the majority, the sensible, disciplined 
patriots, are inclined to take our own good 
sense for granted. We do not advertise our 
patriotism and as a result we do not make 
our ideas work for us as effectively as they 
should. 

We have become rather complacent about 
our virtues. So, today—instead of looking 
backward, as we usually do on Memorial 
Day, I feel we can best honor and serve our 
heroic dead by looking forward, and in so 
doing we must analyze and evaluate our own 
role in the maintenance of the freedom 
which these have died to save. 

Freedom has died in many ways in the 
history of the world. It has died on the 
battlefields. It has died through deception 
and intrigue, in revolution, and in the self- 
ishness of leaders. But, most often and most 
shamefully, freedom has died in its sleep. 
This could happen to us. 

Never in history has freedom been won or 
lost in a single day. There are always causes 
underlying the victory or the defeat—causes 
stretching deep into the social fabric of the 
land. 

We must all accept the fact that we are 
today engaged in a war. It is not as yet a 
nuclear war, and we hope and pray that it 
will never come to that. But, despite the 
dire prophecies of the defeatists, we are far 
better prepared to fight such a war than is 
our adversary. We know the insanity that 
lies in all-out nuclear warfare, but we must 
not be terrified by the prospect. We could— 
if forced to—destroy half the population 
and three-quarters of the industrial poten- 
tial of Soviet Russia within 24 hours. This 
is a distressing thought—a painful thought 
if one believes, as I do, in the essential 
brotherhood of man, but it is far more con- 
soling than the quite inaccurate idea that 
we could not compete with world commu- 
nism in a nuclear war, or any war. 

The war we are engaged in is mostly cold— 
but it is nevertheless vital to our survival. 
We are not, as yet, winning the cold war. 
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For a nation renowned for its salesmanship, 
we haye not had enough success in selling 
to the world the most valuable commodities 
of all—the commodities everyone needs and 
wants—peace and human freedom. 

Our trouble is that our world has become 
a neighborhood before it was able to become 
a brotherhood. Modern methods of trans- 
portation and modern weapons have forced 
on us a togetherness before we were socially, 
politically, economically or morally mature 
enough to handle it. And yet—after 21 
years—we should have reached that degree 
of maturity. We must reach it if we are to 
survive, 

We live in an age of paradox. We must, 
at one and the same time, be dedicated both 
to military strength and to arms control; to 
security and to negotiation; to assisting new 
nations toward freedom and self-respect 
without accepting their interpretation of all 
issues affecting us. 

Unfortunately, if we cannot do all these 
things we shall not be able to do any of 
them. Our ability to mature sufficiently as 
to master these paradoxes will determine 
more than just our ability to survive, it will 
determine the extent of our worthiness to 
survive. 

I hope we need shed no blood in winning 
the cold war. But, we must be prepared to 
make less dramatic sacrifices—and many of 
them. We need a new sense of self-dedica- 
tion—a new sense of self-denial. We need 
to rekindle the spirit of selflessness among 
our people, the desire to work toward the 
salvation of the world. The pursuit of peace 
cannot be passive, it must be active, thought- 
ful, constant. Peace will not be handed to 
us on a silver platter, it must be earned, it 
must be won. 

I am afraid we have too many of us— 
become soft. We have become complacent. 
We look to the Government to do those 
things we should do ourselves. We have as- 
sumed the role of spectator in the quest for 
peace when we should be down on the field 
participating. We have—far too many of 
us—sought to evade our own responsibilities 
by blaming our failures on others. We have 
the extreme rightwingers who find “‘Commu- 
nists” under every bush and try to blame 
all our troubles on those whom they so 
designate. And we have the extreme liberals 
who try to place the blame upon the right- 
wingers. And we have the moderate middle- 
of-the-roaders who blame them both. 

But, in reality, blame for all our failures 
must be shared among us all. And the cred- 
it for our final victory must also be shared 
among us all. The victory will not be won 
by a few selected supermen—it will be won 
by ordinary people like you and me. And 
we must work to win it. 

So, my friends—on this solemn day of 
remembrance, let us dedicate ourselves anew 
to the enormous task that lies ahead of us. 
Let us, together, ask God Almighty to create 
in us clean hearts and to renew the spirit 
within us. For if each of us does have the 
spirit renewed within us, we shall be able 
to find our common road to peace and vic- 
tory. 

Let us together pray for a regeneration 
of our people so that we shall be able to 
face and overcome the moral challenge of 
our age. We must start this massive process 
now—and we must start it within ourselves. 

Those who sleep beneath these waters have 
been most generous toward us. They gave 
the noonday of their lives to us so that we 
could- have our full share of tomorrows. 
They remain imprisoned within this shat- 
tered hulk that we could be free. 

They have passed on to us the most pre- 
cious gift that man can inherit. It is our 
duty to them—and our duty before God 
Almighty—to pass on that gift to future 
generations—and pass it on in better condi- 
tion than that in which it was when we 
received it. Those whom we honor here are 
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dead for the rights of men, for people like 
you and like me, All they ask is that we 
do not fail them. All they ask is that we 
do not make a mockery of their sacrifice. 

We must dedicate our efforts—our hearts— 
our minds—and our souls—to the task of 
keeping faith with those who had so much 
faith in us—and who gave to us so gener- 
ously a treasure greater than the wealth of 
all the kingdoms of the world. 

Thank you and God bless you, 


Congressman John D. Dingell’s Remarks 
on Hospital Discrimination, Sixth Na- 
tional Imhotep Conference, May 25, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
his four terms in the Congress of the 
United States I have had the pleasure 
of watching the vigor, drive, integrity, 
and intelligence of young JoHN DINGELL, 
Congressman of Michigan's 15th District. 
He follows in the footsteps of his illus- 
trious father, whose years of dedicated 
service are memorable. I was friend of 
the father as I am of the son. Indeed, 
the apple has not fallen far from the 
tree. There is in the House of Repre- 
sentatives no more forthright, liberal, 
and no more able and aggressive Member 
of Congress. He has stood forth vigor- 
ously against legislation which would 
hurt small business by repealing the 
antitrust laws, has been one of the prin- 
cipal fighters for civil rights legislation, 
and was one of the leading partici- 
pants in the maneuverings which re- 
sulted in enactment into law of the civil 
rights bills of 1957 and 1959. He was 
the author of one of the very first bills 
to include hospitalization for the aged 
within the framework of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and his vigorous endeavors 
on behalf of that great cause have in 
large measure contributed to the pres- 
ent consideration by the Congress of the 
King-Anderson bill, of which Congress- 
man JohN D. DINGELL is a cosponsor, 
to provide for hospitalization for the 
aged within the framework of the social 
security program. 

However, no action by our good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable Jonn D. 
DINGELL, reflects more credit on him 
than his vigorous opposition to racial 
discrimination against the sick, the aged, 
the helpless, the maimed, the injured, 
mothers in childbirth, the newborn, the 
afflicted, and the suffering and dying. 

I am referring to Congressman DIN- 
GELL’s vigorous opposition to racial dis- 
crimination in hospitals. Evil weed 
though our racially discriminatory prac- 
tices are, this perhaps is the worst of 
all and strikes hardest at that segment 
of our population least able to defend 
itself against such discriminatory 
practices. 

I am including in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, pursuant to 
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permission granted, a speech made by 
our friend and colleague, Congressman 
JoHN D. DINGELL, before the Sixth Na- 
tional Imhotep Conference held under 
the auspices of the National Medical 
Association, the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of the District of Columbia, and 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, at the 
Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C., on May 25, 1962. 

This is the most telling criticism of 
a particularly pernicious form of racial 
discrimination which I have seen, and 
for that reason deserves inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, officers, and members of 
this Sixth Imhotep Conference, I would like 
to express my deep gratitude for the privi- 
lege of being present today to discuss with 
you not only a medicosociological situation, 
but what I am sure you will agree is one of 
the most odious and hurtful aspects of our 
racial discriminatory practices. 

I refer to the problem of racial discrimi- 
nation in staffing and in admissions of pa- 
tients to hospitals. 

Although the practice of racial discrimi- 
nation in our Nation is an evil growth, per- 
haps no fruit borne by it is more noxious 
than the practice of discrimination against 
the sick, the aged, the helpless, the maimed, 
the injured, mothers in childbirth, the new- 
born, the afflicted, and the suffering and 
dying. 

It is for this reason that, whenever the 
opportunity was presented, I have opposed 
this vicious practice, both by sponsorship of 
appropriate legislation and by offering and 
supporting amendments to do away with it. 

The Hill-Burton Act is a great piece of 
humanitarian legislation. It has, in and of 
itself, contributed as much as any other 
single piece of legislation now on the books 
to making good medical care available to the 
American people generally. 

The Hill-Burton Act has poured $1.5 bil- 
lion in Federal funds into construction and 
expansion of 5,500 hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions and has so stimulated construction to 
change a critical shortage to a point nearing 
adequacy. 

Some 2,000 hospitals and other health care 
facilities have been constructed, in whole or 
in part, in 11 Southern States through Hill- 
Burton grants in the amount of $562,921,000 
of the $1,550,214,062 spent since the start 
of the program. 

Ninety-eight of these hospitals are segre- 
gated. Most of the rest of the facilities ad- 
mit Negroes in segregated wings, segregated 
wards, in hospital basements, in halls, and 
in other places where by practice and tradi- 
tion they put Negro patients, but would 
never think of placing white patients. 

Concurrent with this are discriminations 
against practitioners of medicine of the 
Negro race which not only deny physicians 
an adequate opportunity to utilize their 
talents and training on behalf of their 
patients but which deny them the right to 
earn a decent living. One doctor in dis- 
cussing the situation said he could treat his 
patients if they could be cared for in the 
alley but that he could not if they had a 
condition requiring hospital care. 

In this matter, there have been bright 
spots and, although the situation is bad, it 
is slowly improving, but not without 
enormous effort by right-thinking people. 

As in other aspects of the problem of 
segregation, the North is different in the 
practice of the vices of discrimination, if 
only as to amount and degree. 

A recent study was conducted in 14 com- 
munities. The investigators assumed the 
most reliable single index of integration to 
be, “In a given place what percentage of 
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Negro doctors is affiliated with predomi- 
nantly white hospitals?“ This is indeed an 
important criterion, but I believe it would 
be helpful to have it compared with the 
percentage of patients, white and colored, 
and their respective relationship to the per- 
centage of population in institutions in the 
area. 

The findings, at any rate, are interesting: 


Percentage of Negro doctors affiliated with 


white hospitals 

Community: Percent 
oe! BEE a= |, ST ae 82 
New York (Brooklyn) ---.-----__.__ 71 
ant 28 
Los Angeles — a0 
Indianapolis — 28 
Boston . 
Detroit — 
1 We y: 
FCC a oe ee 7 
„„ ee 5 
into, DO 0 ck 4 
0 

0 

0 


Much of this evil is rooted in the Hill- 
Burton Act itself, which had language in it 
which read as follows, setting forth in clear 
terms what was then thought to be the law 
with regard to the due-process clause and 
the equal-protection-of-the-law clause and 
segregation: 

“Such hospital or addition to a hospital 
will be made available to all persons residing 
in the territorial area of the applicant, with- 
out discrimination on account of race, creed, 
or color, but an exception shall be made in 
cases where separate hospital facilities are 
provided for separate population groups, if 
the plan makes equitable provision on the 
basis of need for facilities for each such 
group.” 

The milestone school case of Brown v. The 
School Board and others since have shown 
that this is not the law, and that it is 
impossible to have equal and separate since 
the two are mutually exclusive and con- 
tradictory. 

I am proud of my sponsorship of legisla- 
tion to slay this evil, H.R. 10535. 

I am sure you understand the enormous 
difficulty of securing enactment of forward- 
looking social legislation. Many here in this 
room participated in the grassroot action 
which brought about enactment of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1959, and in the 
misfortune which befell the friends of equal- 
ity in the recent Senate filibuster which 
destroyed for this session chances of mean- 
ingful legislation in the area of voting and 
literacy tests. 

There is, however, another bright spot, 
much like that created by the courageous 
actions of the freedom riders, the sit-ins, 
and the plaintiffs in school integration cases. 
I refer to the filing of suit against two hos- 
pitals in Greensboro, N.C., to declare uncon- 
stitutional the “separate but equal” provi- 
sion of the Hill-Burton Act. One defendant, 
the Cone Hospital, has received $1,229,552.50 
in Federal aid. It accepts Negro patients 
under special circumstances and conditions. 
The Long Hospital, also a defendant, which 
refuses to accept Negro patients at all, re- 
ceived $1,596,301.60 in Federal funds. 

The Department of Justice has intervened 
in this matter on behalf of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and has asked that the separate 
but equal provisions of the Hill-Burton Act 
be held unconstitutional. I am assured that 
the Department will vigorously press its par- 
ticipation in the suit. 

A similar suit is pending in Orangeburg, 
S. C., against the Orangeburg Regional Hos- 
pital, which maintains segregated waiting 
rooms, wards, and other facilities. The 
thrust of this suit is that the hospital's 
practices violate the due process clause and 
the equal protection of the laws provisions 
of the 14th amendment. In excess of 
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$300,000 has been granted this hospital by 
the Federal Government. 

The striking about this pattern of 
Segregation of hospital facilities is that it 
clearly does not conform to the now segrega- 
tionist doctrine of separate but equal. The 
facilities are separate but clearly unequal in 
quantity and quality in a very striking way. 

In many cases grantee institutions not 
only do not furnish separate but equal fa- 
cilities but simply refuse to admit Negro 
patients. Where Negro patients are ad- 
mitted it is to such scandalously inadequate 
facilities as to factually affirm the finding of 
the school cases that separate but equal is 
impossible of achievement as an inherent 
contradiction in terms. 

There are many concrete examples of the 
way this works out in practice. In heavily 
Negro counties in Mississippi and other 
Southern States, in older institutions Negro 
patients were kept in attics, halls, and base- 
ments. In some new institutions they are 
now given 40 segregated beds per hundred. 
In Birmingham, Ala., with a population in 
the area of 750,000, equally divided between 
white and Negro citizens, in 10 hospitals 
there were only 574 beds allocated to Negro 
patients, and some 1,762 for whites. Beds 
for Negro patients were broken down to 134 
beds for crippled children, 73 obstetrical 
beds, and 367 beds for medical and surgical 
cases. 

In Atlanta, Ga., out of some 4,000 beds 
available in the metropolitan area, only 680 
are available to Negro patients. Some At- 
lanta hospitals which refuse to admit Negroes 
were constructed or improved in part with 
Hill-Burton grants. 

There was recently brought to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare a hospital in Augusta, Ga., that 
had previously received Federal assistance 
and was applying for an additional $400,000. 
This hospital refuses pediatric or maternity 
care to colored persons. Facilities for Ne- 
groes are limited to 12 beds in the basement. 
Ironically the requested $400,000 is for ex- 
pansion of the “white” facilities. 

Limitation of time and space precludes 
elaboration but the pattern is clear, quite 
uniform, and drearily repetitious. It can be 
substantially duplicated in most cities in the 
South. However, by way of further example 
of northern practice let us take just one 
city in the North, my hometown of Detroit, 
Mich.—in fact the same structure appears 
in nearly all parts of the country. 

The Michigan Chronicle, a weekly news- 
paper of excellent repute, ran a series which 
both set forth the situation and led to its 
substantial improvement. 

One Detroit hospital was found to have for 
all intents and purposes refused Negro ob- 
stetrical cases. The Chronicle quoted the 
Detroit Medical Society which found that 
three hospitals discriminated against Negroes 
in the admission and placement of patients. 
In another hospital it was found that of 24 
internships available annually only 1 went 
to a Negro. With a turnover of one-third of 
its 54 residencies annually, this same hos- 
pital has never trained a Negro resident. 
Only one of four major hospitals in the De- 
troit area had substantially complied with 
fair and nondiscriminatory practices. 

Happily, I can report that by cooperation 
of city government, the hospitals, and or- 
ganized medicine in the area, these discrim- 
inatory practices are now being remedied 
and we hope will soon be eradicated. 

There are many factors in this situation 
which have an unusual relationship of both 
cause and effect at the same time in this 
pattern of discrimination. 

Perhaps the worst is degradation and 
hardship on our Negro citizens of an eco- 
nomic, physical, and spiritual sort when 
their resources are at their lowest because of 
illness 

Another is the impact on Negro physicians 
and surgeons. While Negroes comprise 10 
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only 2.2 percent of physicians. There is 1 
white physician for ‘770 people, and 1 Negro 
ihe for 4,567 nonwhites, according to 
Negroes and Medicine by Reitzes. 

This work shows that in almost every 

- southern State and locality the percentage 

ct Negro doctors to patients and the number 
of Negro doctors in absolute terms is de- 

-~ clining. The average age of practitioners is 

increasing. 

There are a number of facts hard to ex- 
plain except in terms of discrimination. 
Generally, exclusively Negro hospitals are old, 
makeshift, crowded, substandard, and often 
hand-me-downs from the white community 
which has erected a new commodious plant. 

In the South, Negro medical students are 
mearly forced to receive their degrees from 
Negro schools or to go north. The Journal 
of the National Medical Association in 1961 
reported that 11 southern medical schools 
did not admit Negro students. 

: Although the practice appears to have suf- 
fered substantial reduction, State medical 
and especially local societies are reported to 
deny Negro physicians membership or limit 
them to a sort of junior participation with- 
out the cares of dues paying or voting, and 
eating dinner with their white colleagues at 
membership functions. 

This denial of membership in medical so- 
cieties often will deny Negro physicians 
membership on hospital staffs. 

There is also a tendency for hospitals to 
make new staff appointments from board- 
certified specialists. In 1947 there were 93 
such ‘Negro specialists; in 1952 there were 
190; and in 1957 there were 320. Still today 
only about 1 percent of all such board-cer- 
tified specialists are Negroes. 

Although there is an increasing percent- 
age of nonwhite interns and residents in 
mon-Negro hospitals that percentage is not 
vet representative. 

The work of eliminating discrimination by 
enactment into law of the proposal of Sen- 
ator Javirs and myself will not eliminate the 
problem of discrimination in the practice of 
medicine and care of the sick. It now ap- 
pears that the courts will act before the 
‘Congress in striking down as unconstitu- 
tional the separate but equal doctrine as 
embodied in Hill-Burton. As I pointed out 
when I introduced this bill, this provision 
of Hill-Burton cannot stand the test of the 
courts on the scales of constitutionality after 
the decision in Brown v. The School Board. 

I do not need to say that elimination of 
this one form of ‘the evil in this field will 
leave much other work to be done by dedi- 
cated and courageous civil libertarians. I 

hope that this success which is soon to come 

will be followed by a new and vigorous 
rededication ‘by all Americans to the princi- 
ples of equality and a renewed drive to elim- 
inate the last vestiges of racial discrimina- 
‘tion from our dear land. 


Telstar: World TV Satellite Successful 
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Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day many of us witnessed one of the most 
important developments in the field of 
communications since the invention of 
the telephone—the successful launching 
and 8 transmission of a tele- 

vised picture across the Atlantic Ocean 
by way of a communications satellite. 
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percent of the population, Negroes comprise 


This satellite called ‘Telstar was 
launched by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for the Amer- 


ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. as the 


first joint public-private space venture. 
Both are to be commended for their suc- 
cess and for their contributions which 
have again shown that this Nation is first 
in space. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it was important 
and significant that the first live trans- 
atlantic televised picture was the picture 
of a waving American flag. The trans- 
mission of this picture marks a new era 
in communications and it has been pre- 
dicted by those quite familiar with yes- 
terday’s launching that a communica- 
tions system, using several satellites, 
perhaps as many as 40, would provide a 
worldwide communications network 
which could be used to transmit televi- 
sion, telephone calls or other information 
through electronic devices to every part 
of the world. 

Much credit for this new advance and 
scientific achievement should go to NASA 
which perfected the rocket system and 
made the successful launching. 

Many think there may be more prac- 
tical benefits from this type of utilization 
of space than from attempting to reach 
the moon. The very practical nature of 
this space development was clearly dem- 
onstrated yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, all connected with the 
Telstar program should be commended 
and congratulated for this signal 
achievement. 


Statement in Support of Licensing and 
Regulation of Private Employment 
Agencies in the District of Columbia 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement I presented to 
the Senate District of Columbia Sub- 
committee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety, on June 26, 1962, 
in support of S. 3259, a bill introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. Morse. Senator Morse is 
also chairman of the subcommittee 
which held the hearing. 

I have introduced similar legislation 
in the House, HR. 11358, and I hope 
that action can be taken in this area in 
the near future. 

My remarks follow: 

STATEMENT OF HON. AERAHAM J. MuLTER 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to say a few words in ‘support of this 
legislation introduced by you 

I have long felt that ihe ex private employ- 
ment agencies in Washington needed more 
specific regulation than the present law re- 
quires. Abuses have crept into the business 
practices of some of these agencies, par- 
ticularly with regard to the charging of fees, 
and it is time for us in the Congress to do 
something about it. 
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You and I were both thinking along these 
same lines at about the same time. As you 
said on the floor of the Senate on May 4: 

increasing 


and the press regarding a 
number of abuses attributed to some private 
employment agencies in the District of 
Columbia.” 

On April 17, 1962, I introduced a bill, 
HR. 11358, to license and regulate the aa 
vate employment agencies in 
This bill closely follows the New York State 
law in this regard and is quite similar to 
the model law“ proposed by the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards. It is 
my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that your 
bill embodies the provisions proposed by the 
Bureau, 

When I introduced ‘my bill I stated in my 
remarks on the floor of the House that I was 
introducing it for study and comment. I 
suggested that all of those interested in the 
proposed legislation come forward and ex- 
press their views on the bill and I have re- 
ceived a mumber of such suggestions and 
comments from private employment agen- 
cies and ‘other interested parties in the Dis- 


- trict of Columbia. I assume that you have 


or will hear from them. 

During the 1st:session of the 88th Congress 
I expect and hope that the House District 
Committee will set hearings on my bill and 


ce. 

I believe that this is an area which needs 
careful and serious consideration so that we 
can arrive at a bill which will do the job 
that needs to be done without harming any- 
one in this business. Those who operate 
legitimate employment agencies and who 
are fair and equitable in their treatment of 
their clients need have no fear. We are not 
out to “get” anyone. We do intend to try 
to prevent the abuses too prevalent in this 
field of endeavor. 

One of the most important abuses to which 
I refer is the complete lack of fee Tegula- 
tion. For example, under present law there 
is no ban on registration fees. This practice 
which amounts to paying for on 
the assumption that you will get it, is par- 
ticularly unfortunate. The assumption is 
very often not valid. The person who is 
looking for employment may feel so anx- 
ious about it that he may try to cover a 
number of agencies which charge such fees 
im the hope that one of them may be able to 
help him. On the other hand, the agency 
now has some of the unemployed person’s 
money and may not feel that they can help 
him, or may even not take the trouble to 
help him. Although in some cases this fee 
is returnable if the agency cannot find a 
job for the applicant, in others it is not. 

In the matter of fees there is no maximum 
set on what can be charged by the agency 
in placing a person with an employer. It 
has been noted in the press recently that 
fees in the District of Columbia range all 
the way from 25 to 120 percent. ‘There is no 
excuse for the charging of such exorbitant 
placement fees. They result because there 
is no regulation. 

A further aspect which needs to be curbed 
is fee splitting between agency and em- 
ployer. 

There should be a further provision in the 
law for the examination anc approval by 
the District government of application forms 
used by the agencies. 

I would strongly urge that the following 
provisions also be included in any bill 
adopted by the Congress: 

That no license be issued to any agency 
until a bond in the amount of $2,000 is 
furnished to the Commissioners. That the 
bond furnished shall be in favor of any per- 


son claiming against the agency. 


damages 
Agencies should not be permitted to in- 
‘duce employees to resign a job in order to 
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receive their services, or to require appli- 
cants for their services to subscribe to any 
publication or incidental service or to con- 
tribute to the cost of advertising, or refer 
any persons to employment known by the 
agency to be injurious to health or morals, 
or refer any persons to employment where 
there is a strike, or use any name or adver- 
tising device which may be similar to or rea- 
sonably be confused with the name of a 
Government agency. 

No agency licensed under this proposed 
law should be permitted to charge in excess 
of 10 percent of the gross cash wages paid 
to any person placed for employment which 
lasts for 90 days or less, or more than 20 
percent for employment which lasts for more 
than 90 days or more than 5 percent of the 
first year’s salary, if the employment is 
guaranteed by contract for an annual salary 
except that in no case shall the fee received 
be more than 2 weeks gross cash wages. 

A most important provision which should 
be included is for the return of the fee to 
the applicant if the employee or prospective 
employer refuses to accept or cannot accept 
the conditions of the employment. The re- 
turn of the fee should also be required if 
the employment is discontinued, through no 
fault of the applicant, within 30 days, ex- 
cept that the agency may retain a portion 
of the fee that would be in proportion to 
the time already employed. 

These are some of the most important rea- 
sons why private employment agencies in 
Washington should be licensed and regu- 
lated. I do not doubt that the majority of 
the agencies are honestly operated by busi- 
nessmen who do an excellent job for those 
in need of employment. These agencies 
have nothing to fear since they would un- 
doubtedly be perfectly willing and able to 
comply with these proposed regulations. It 
is the others who must be made to comply— 
which would mean stopping the practices 
which bring them into opposition to ethical 
practices. 

Thank you. 


Defense Costs Reduction 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Honorable Robert S. McNa- 
mara, Secretary of Defense, addressed 
a memorandum to the President in 
which he outlined the progress achieved 
in reducing defense costs. 

Secretary McNamara, aware of my 
long and continuing interest in this 
subject, was thoughtful enough to send 
me a copy of his memorandum to the 
President. 

I replied to the distinguished Secretary 
of Defense early this week and because 
of the interest generated by Secretary 
McNamara’s report to the President, I 
call to your attention to my reply in 
which I have elaborated on a number of 
points made by Secretary McNamara. 
My letter to him follows: 

Jux 10, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: I was happy to re- 

celve your letter of July 6, 1962 containing 
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the memorandum given the President on 
the cost reduction program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

There are several portions of the 
memorandum which are of special interest. 

I note that you lay heavy emphasis on set- 
ting inventory requirements at realistic levels 
and “using existing inventories more effi- 
ciently”. 

I was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Procurement in the 82d Congress. Our in- 
quiries resulted in our presentation of and 
the enactment of the Defense Cataloging 
and Standardization Act of July 1, 1952 (66 
Stat. 318) creating an identification system 
for military inventory. 

Under a special provision in the bill, its 
coverage was extended to the whole of the 
Government in 1953 by Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 (67 Stat. 638). But the responsibility 
for administration was put in your office. 

I have been following the semiannual re- 
ports made to this committee under this act; 
and I am glad to find that this law has 
enabled you to deal effectively with in- 
ventory. 

I hope that your explorations of the 
Cataloging and Standardization Act, now 
chapter 145 of title 10, will lead to further 
savings in inventory by reducing the num- 
ber of items; increasing the interchange- 
ability of items; and reducing the storage 
space thereby through standardization. 

The Hoover Commission estimated that 
our bill would save $4 billion a year. I have 
patiently awaited Executive action. Your 
reports show action, Mr. Secretary, and I 
am hopeful that the full potential of this 
act will be used. 

I am particularly interested in your ob- 
servations on competitive bidding. My sub- 
committee began studies on this subject 12 
years ago when negotiated procurement in 
the Department of Defense was 94 percent 
of all actions taken. It has since been re- 
duced to 87 percent; and it must go down 
further. 

I was especially interested in your com- 
parison of sole source prices and competitive 
prices. Year by year, Congress after Con- 
gress, my subcommittee has harped on com- 
petitive procurement. We have held exten- 
sive hearings, explored and exposed the 
excessive costs in sole source procurement. 

While there is still too much sole source 
procurement, I hope that your influence will 
seep through the procurement echelons so 
that the last tier of buyers will share your 
motivation and determination in this matter. 

I know how hard your task will be. Do 
read my subcommittee report issued Feb- 
ruary 7, 1952. It will show you that, because 
of my subcommittee’s intervention, the Gov- 
ernment was able to save $420,000 by com- 
petitive bidding on a $2,300,000 sole source 
price, and still get the product it wanted. 

Now I want to tell you that I have ad- 
dressed a letter to the Navy Department 
inquiring about a sole source procurement 
of this same article. My subcommittee, over 
10 years intervening, by constant inquiry and 
prodding, is witness to two Navy sets of spec- 
ifications for this article, the last written 
in 1961. A qualified products list has been 
set up. Nevertheless, one of the firms on the 
qualified products list which was consulted 
on specifications in September 1961, was re- 
fused bid documents on this same article 
in June 1962. I am waiting for the answer. 
I think we in Congress have a very clear 
understanding of some of your problems. 

Somehow, the determination in procure- 
ment offices to hang on to sole sources must 
be broken if costs are to be reduced. You 
have estimated a saying of 25 percent on 
the dollar in competition, which I accept, 
though I think it is on the conservative side. 
So, I am delighted with your interest in the 
problem; and I am pleased that you have 
advised the Congress, as you have the Pres- 
ident, of your findings to date. 
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I am getting a little tired, as I am sure 
most Members of Congress are, of hearing 
speeches by procurement specialists, “out- 
side advisers,” study groups, and papers from 
the newest and most expensive fad stud- 
ies” by nonprofit organizations. 

There has been no dearth of study, but 
there has been a marked absence of action; 
and I am glad you are addressing yourself 
to that phase of the problem. The princi- 
ples have been proven beyond doubt, as my 
subcommittee hearings and reports will dem- 
onstrate. 

I frequently read of concern in the execu- 
tive department that congressional criticism 
disturbs morale. Very little space seems to 
be given to the cause of the criticism. The 
preferred role seems to be martyr's crown 
rather than a cured patient, 

I note also your reference to the Defense 
Supply Agency, for which you availed your- 
self of the McCormack-Curtis amendment. 
I am reminded of the conferences which you 
held with Members of Congress, myself 
among them, when this undertaking was 
launched. 

I think the program has great potential 
for common-use items; and I believe Con- 
gress will follow the matter with a great deal 
of interest. And I congratulate you for 
timely exchanges of information with the 
Congress. 

In the field of procurement, there is a 
wealth of information and interest in the 
Congress; and the exchange of that informa- 
tion with your Department will not only be 
useful but productive. 

Thank you for the opportunity of reading 
your “Memorandum on Cost Reductions.” 

Sincerely yours, 
F. EDwW. HÉBERT, 
Chairman. 


Address by Representative George H. 
Fallon at National Limestone Institute 
Convention 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our able colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland, GEORGE H. FALLON, was pre- 
sented with the National Limestone In- 
stitute’s Distinguished Service Award for 
outstanding contribution to our Nation’s 
highways. George Fallon was a featured 
speaker during the institute’s 17th an- 
nual convention in Washington and 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude his statement, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON 

It is always a great pleasure for me to 
participate in one of the annual meetings 
of the National Limestone Institute. 

I am especially glad to have the opportu- 
nity to be with you today so that I can give 
you an especially significant up-to-the- 
minute report on the progress of highway 
legislation. This is true because, on Tues- 
day of this week, the House Public Works 
Committee ordered reported to the House 
of Representatives the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1962. 

This is the legislation introduced by me 
early in this session of Congress, and which 
is of prime interest to you and to every seg- 
ment of the highway industry. 
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The most essential section of this bill is 
that carrying authorizations for the A-B-C 
program for the next 2 years. 

I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
‘the bill approved by the committee carried 
out the original intent of the bill T Intro- 
duced in 1956 and that was the gradual 
acceleration of the A-B-C program. As you 
may recall, in the 1956 act it was specified 
that we increase the A-B-C program by $25 
million per year, until such time as the level 
of $1 billion a year is reached. You may 
also recall the discussions last year when 
highway revenue legislation was before the 
Congress. It was then that the administra- 
tion suggested that in view of the limita- 
tions on the Highway Trust Fund the in- 
crease be $25 million every 2 years, rather 
than every year. 

In studying the highway program this 
spring, the Subcommittee on Roads con- 
oluded that it was vitally important to keep 
the A-B-C program in balance with the in- 
terstate program, and that annual increases 
of $25 million in the A-B-C authorizations 
are the minimum amounts we should raise it 
to keep the A-B-C program in proper bal- 
ance. 

Accordingly, the bill cleared by the com- 
mittee, provides for $950 million to be ap- 
portioned to the States this summer for 
fiscal year 1964 and an additional $975 mil- 
lion to be apportioned next year for fiscal 
year 1965. 

These apportionments are to be matched 
‘by the States, generally, on a 50-50 basis, so 
we are talking about a total ABC program 
for the 2 years of about $3.8 ‘billion. 

This ts a very substantial mar- 
ket—in which you are all interested—for 
aggregates. In testifying before our Roads 
Subcommittee; the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator gave us a breakdown of the dis- 
tribution of construction costs on the 
Federal-aid highway systems. He told us 
that during the 5-year period, 1957-61, ap- 
‘proximately $13 billion was expended for 
construction of which $2.2 billion or roughly 
17 percent was spent for aggregates. A total 
of 1.4 billion tons of aggregates was used 
during the period. 

We can expect that at least 75 percent of 
the A-B-C expenditures will go into con- 
struction; thus the 1962 highway bill pro- 
vides a conservative estimate of $450 million 
market for aggregates. So that is, I think, 
of substantial interest to those who are 
present at this meeting. 

In addition, the bill provides substantial 
increases in those road programs which the 
Federal Government conducts in the land 
which constitutes the Federal domain— 
principally, but by no means exclusively— 
am the Western States. These include the 
programs for forest highways, forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, public land highways, 
public land development roads and trails, 
national park roads and trails, national park- 
ways, and Indian reservation roads and 
bridges. For these seven categories of roads, 
the bill would authorize a total of $163 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1964 and $184 million for 
fiscal year 1965. The largest increases are for 
an expanded program in the construction of 
development roads and trails in the national 
forests. 

The bill provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall encourage and assist the States in 
setting up and administering programs for 
the relocation of families and ‘businesses who 
are displaced as a result of Federal-aid high- 
way construction. 

As the impact of interstate construction is 
felt in the cities, we have been confronted 
with an increasing problem in relocating the 
people who live in the paths of the new ex- 
pressways. In many cities, we have made a 
deliberate effort to locate the new highways 
through shim areas, not only to avoid taking 
high-priced land, but also to permit the high- 


way program ‘to serve as an instrument in 
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slum clearance. This means, of course, that 
many of the families which must be moved 
are low-income families who often have no 
place to go and who cannot afford to pay 
moving expenses. 

‘The problem first came before Congress last 
year. We deferred action because the matter 
had not been fully studied and there was 
no estimate whatsoever of the costs of the 
proposed program. During the winter the 
Bureau o Public Roads looked into the mat- 
ter and provided some necessary information. 
After prolonged discussion, the Roads Sub- 
committee approved a relocation procedure 
which embodies some of these points: 

1. It provides for control at the State level, 
rather than concentrating authority in 
‘Washington. 

2. It limits expenses chargeable to the 
highway trust fund. 

3. It will not result in undue delay in the 
construction of urban highways; in fact, we 
expect that by helping to solve the reloca- 
tion problem, the urban construction pro- 
gram will be expedited. 

The bill provides that State highway de- 
partments, in applying for Federal partici- 
pation in a project for rights-of-way acquisi- 
tion or actual construction must assure the 
Secretary of Commerce that there exists one 
or more feasible methods for the relocation 
of displaced families. The bill also provides 
that relocation payments up to $200 in the 
case of an individual or family, and up to 
$3,000 in the case of a business concern or 
nonprofit organization may be considered as 
a part of the costs of highway construction. 
Such costs would then be eligible for reim- 
bursement in the same manner and to the 
same extent as other Federal-aid highway 
construction costs; that is the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay 90 percent on interstate 
projects and 50 percent on A-B-C projects. 

Another problem which has become in- 
creasingly serious with the acceleration of 
urban highway construction, is that of assur- 
ing proper coordination between the work of 
highway planners and the plans for im- 
provements in other forms of transportation. 
Such coordination is highly desirable, of 
course, In every State the highway de- 
partment has made efforts to assure proper 
coordination. Nevertheless, some difficulties 
have occurred in cases where highway plans 
have reached an advanced stage before other 
plans came into the picture. It appears 
desirable, therefore, to spell out in Federal 
law, the principle that transportation plan- 
ning should be continuous, comprehensive, 
and cooperative. 

We have written into the 1962 bill a re- 
quirement that, beginning July 1, 1965, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall not approve 
any program for projects in an urban area 
of more than 50,000 population unless he 
finds that such projects are based on a con- 
tinuing, comprehensive transportation plan- 
ning process carried out cooperatively by 
States and local communities formulated 
with due consideration to the effect of fu- 
ture development of all forms of transporta- 
tion in urban areas. 

The bill provides for same changes in the 
allocation of Federal-aid funds for highway 
planning and research. 

The arrangement, under existing law, is 
this: 1½ percent of the money appor- 
tioned for the interstate and -A-B-C pro- 
grams is earmarked for planning and research 
purposes. It is not necessary, however, 
that—under the law now—the earmarked 
funds be used exclusively for the intended 
purposes and a State now can divert some of 
the money to constructidn. 

My bill would change present practice by 
making the 114-percent money available for 
Planning and research purposes only. It 
would also provide for planning and research 
purposes an additional one-half percent of 
the A-B-C apportionments but only at the 
request of the State highway department. 
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The net effect is to increase expenditures for 
highway research and planning, which we 
believe is very desirable in all fields—es- 
pecially in the field of aggregates, in an area 
where there is a distinct need for long-range 
and vigorous research programs. 

The highway program is using the avail- 
able aggregates to the best advantage so 
that crippling shortages do not eccur in 
every phase of highway construction. Re- 
search activities are necessary so that we 
may constantly improve the quality of the 
highways we build and assure the most eco- 
nomical facilities for the motoring public. 

There you have the highlights of the 
1962 highway bill. A number of changes 
were suggested to the committee—some good 
and some not so good. Some of them we 
feel—seeing as how we have a balanced trust 
fund—that it is very tempting for some of 
these people to suggest that part of this 
money be used for other than highway con- 
struction but our committee is always on 
guard that this trust fund will be used for 
no other purpose than that specified in the 
1956 act—and that is for the building of high- 
ways. Give the people the good highways 
we promised them. They are paying for 
them and in many cases they are paying for 
highways that they haven't even gotten yet. 
But it is our purpose to give these people 
safe, up-to-date thighways so that they get 
not only their money's worth but also to 
expand the economy and protect the 
motorists. 

And I always, in my duties on the Hill, 
value the counsel of the members of the 
Limestone Institute whether these sug- 
gestions come directly from you, or come 
through the association of which you are 
a member, the American Road Builders’ 
Association. 

In concluding, I want to commend you and 
your competent president, Bob Koch—who 
often calls on me when he thinks he may 
be able to help—for your support of the 
Federal-aid highway program, IT think we 
are on schedule and financially, at the 
present time, it looks like we will be able 
to meet all the necessary expenditures that 
come through the apportionments to the 
States both in keeping the Interstate 
System on schedule and in the acceleration 
of the A-B-C roads, Although the Interstate 
System is big and fancy and gets a lot of 
attention—it is my belief that the A-B-C 
roads, which I always consider the veins 
and body of the road program, are as neces- 
sary as the Interstate System. And it is 
necessary for us to see that the feeder roads 
that go into the system are brought up 
to date and the mew ones built that are 
necessary so that we can put the motoring 
public on the Interstate System. "Without 
them it would be impossible to do 80. 

Again, I want to thank you for the op- 
portunity of meeting with you. 

Question. I was wondering one thing, 
Congressman, which you had made mention 
of and which I don’t quite understand in 
the act, and that is the research and plan- 
ning part where 1:5 percent is set aside for 
research and planning and then you made 
mention of another 05 percent. Now it 
was something about the States’ participa- 
tion. I would like to have that point cleared 
up if I may. please. 

Answer. Well, as you recall, any of the 
States could use up to 1.5 percent for re- 
search and planning under the 1956 act. If 
they didn't use it for research and planning 
they could convert the money for construc- 
tion purposes. In the hill this time, the 1.5 
percent must be used over a period of 2 
years for research and planning. If not, it 
goes back to the trust fund. The extra 0.5 
percent is entirely up to the States whether 
they want to use it, and if they don't use it, 
they can put that back into construction. 
But the 1.5 percent must be used for re- 
search and planning or it goes back into the 
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trust fund. The 0.5 percent, if they don't 
use it, they cam divert it over to construc- 
tion. 

Question. Now do I understand correctly 
that the research and planning is still the 
States’ prerogative—whether they want to 
do it or not? 

Answer. That's correct. 

Question. The Federal bureau does not 
move in on it? 

Answer. No. 

Question. As we know, the present inter- 
state program is to be completed around 
1972. 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Can you tell us what some of 
the thinking is now among those who are 
going to be doing something about future 
programs of this nature. In other words, 
we Know that the present planning, and 
roads are being built—but some of them are 
being overcrowded already and certainly by 
1972 we won't have everything built that will 
be needed. What is the thinking as to the 
future type of roadbuilding program that is 
needed? 

Answer. I believe that there are two prob- 
lems that lie ahead. One is, of course, the 
problem of meeting the impact of traffic that 
lies ahead. So that will mean that this road 
program will have to continue beyond 1972. 
I mean by this that, before 1972 we are going 
to realize that we will have to have a pro- 
gram on top of this program in order to meet 
the demands of the traffic. Secondly, we are 
going to have to find a means of assisting 
the States in the heavy job of maintenance, 
which will come along in the next 10 years 
on these big 


that we are working on at the present time. 

Question. Do you mean to imply that there 
will be a Federal-aid maintenance program? 

Answer. It seems to me that we are build- 
ing these large and expensive highways and 
that there will be a demand from the States 
for the Federal Government to assist in the 
maintenance of these highways and I feel 
that with the taxes that we are collecting 
now—and the amount of funds is going to 


HR. 11222—Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp communications 
between Mr. Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and myself. Following the vote 
on the farm bill, I received the following 
letter from Mr. Shuman: 

AMERICAN Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Chicago, III., June 27, 1962. 
Hon. J. EDWARD ROUSH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN RousH: We want you 
to know that the good judgment, courage 
and s p you showed in voting to 
recommit H.R. 11222 are deeply and sincerely 
appreciated. 
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The House's rejection of this unsound 
legislation was a victory for farmers, con- 
sumers, and taxpayers. The only losers were 
the empire builders who want to take over 
the management of our farms. 

The Nation owed a vote of thanks to every 
Member of the bipartisan majority that 
voted to send the bill back to Committee 
despite tremendous pressure from the execu- 
tive branch. 

We will continue to work with the Con- 
gress in the development and passage of 
constructive farm legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


The letter disturbed me and my answer 

to him was as follows: 
JUNE 29, 1962. 
Mr. CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. SHuMAN: I trust that you will 
understand the intent of this letter. I have 
personally never held any grudge or per- 
sonal animosity toward the Farm Bureau or 
any of its officers. Asa matter of fact, I have 
enjoyed the friendship of many of your peo- 
ple, particularly those who represent your 
organization in the State of Indiana. 

There were certain statements in your 
recent letter which pointed out to me, how- 
ever, why many do bear animosity toward 
your organization. It emphasized to me 
why many consider your organization to be 
a tool in the hands of the Republican Party. 

To be more specific, I refer to your state- 
ment that the only “losers were the empire 
builders.” I disagreed with the legislation 
presented for our consideration but I must 
disagree with your inference that the moti- 
vation of the administration was anything 
other than one which was directed toward 
the best interest of our country. 

You also cite “tremendous pressure from 
the executive branch.” If anyone should 
have been in a position to observe such 
pressure, it was I. As I stated on the floor 
during debate, there was never any undue 
influence exerted against me on this vote by 
any of my Democrat leaders or the adminis- 
tration. Nor has there been any hint of 
recrimination since that vote. 

It is in good faith that I make the sug- 
gestion that your organization adopt a more 
positive attitude and that you offer your 
wholehearted cooperation to the adminis- 
tration in developing the constructive farm 
legislation which is so badly needed. 

I voted against the farm bill not because 
of any pressure from your organization nor 
any other group of individuals, but because 
ef my conviction that this was not in the 
best interest of the country nor the people 
of the district I represent. 

Now I am very eager to work for the pas- 
sage of a bill to replace the one which was 
defeated. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Epwarp RousxH, 
Member of Congress. 


His gracious response was received 
promptly and it is as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Chicago, IUl., July 3, 1962. 
Hon. J. EDWARD ROUSH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mn. RousH: I appreciate your recent 
letter and I was particularly pleased to have 
your constructive criticism. I am glad that 
you were not subjected to “tremendous pres- 
sure from the executive branch.” I have 
been advised by some other Members of the 
Congress that the pressure on them was con- 
siderable. I also noticed the news story 
which indicated that the Democratic leader- 
ship in the House had protested to President 
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Kennedy regarding the lobbying activities 
of the executive branch. 

Your comment on my use of the phrase 
“empire builders” is well taken. I am sure 
that administration leaders, mistaken as they 
may be, believe that they are working in the 


the motives of our op- 
ponents. I regret this lapse and I will try 
to avoid a recurrence. 

Regardless of their good intentions, ad- 
ministration leaders in the Department of 
Agriculture have proposed farm legislation 
which is very dangerous and not acceptable 
to most farmers. I do appreciate your rec- 
ognition of this fact and we will be pleased 
to work with you in every way possible to 
find a sound solution for these difficult 
problems. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. SHuMAN, 
President. 


The Wall Street Journal Is Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial on the Government's 
construction set-aside program appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal on Monday, 
July 2, 1962: 

Heir NOBODY CAN AFFORD 

People who appear before congressional 
committees want the Govern- 
ment to do something for them, but spokes- 
men for a number of construction compa- 
nies are asking the opposite. They have told 
a Senate subcommittee they want the Gov- 
ernment to stop trying to do something for 
them. 

Specifically, they want a stop put to the 
Small Business Administration’s set-aside 
program, which is supposed to help small 
companies obtain contracts for public works 
projects. “Set-aside” means that the SBA 
earmarks certain projects on which only 
small firms are allowed to bid. 

The builders contend that among these 
firms are some of doubtful competence 
which the SBA itself, through its loan pro- 
gram, has helped to put in business in direct 
competition with established builders. But if 
a company's qualifications are questioned, 
the SBA simply issues a certificate of compe- 
tence attesting that the firm is qualified to 
bid on public projects. Evaluation of com- 
petency, the builders assert, is properly a 
function of Federal contracting agencies 
with long experience in the field, and not of 
SBA officials. 

The practical consequence of the SBA’s 
set-aside procedures is that bidding is lim- 
ited to firms designated as small“ by SBA 
standards, whether qualified or not. For 
instance, a low bidder on a Government proj- 
ect was ruled ineligible by SBA because he 
wasn't small enough. The next lowest bid- 
der was given the job, which as 2 result cost 
the taxpayers 23 percent more than it should 
have. P 

Now all this may seem a very peculiar way 
to preserve competitive enterprise—a pur- 
pose for which the SBA was established—and 
to build public works at the lowest possible 
cost. But it is only to be expected when 
normal business procedures can be set aside 
by a Government agency seeking to aid a 
special group. 
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In five paragraphs, this editorial con- 
tains five major errors, which is a very 
poor average, 

Error 1: 

People who appear before congressional 
committees frequently want the Government 
to do something for them, but spokesmen 
for a number of construction companies 
are asking the opposite. 


This implication is completely incor- 
rect. 

The so-called spokesmen represent 
only the large contractors, who object 
to the fact that certain jobs are set aside 
for small contractors. 

The only ineligible contractors are 
those who have done more than $5 mil- 
lion in business annually for 3 consecu- 
tive years. This group represents just 
10 percent of all contractors, who al- 
ready get more than 60 percent of the 
Government’s construction business. 
Plainly, they want more. According to 
an SBA poll, the vast majority of gen- 
eral contractors—86.7 percent—favor 
the set-aside program. 

Error 2: 

The builders contend that among these 
firms are some of doubtful competence 
which the SBA itself, through its loan pro- 
gram, has helped to put in business in di- 
Tect competition with established builders. 


While technically correct some 
builders do contend this—the Wall Street 
Journal compounds the false implica- 
tion. 

Small businesses are handicapped in 
securing the long term, low interest fi- 
nancing that is available to big business. 
Therefore, Congress authorized the SBA 
to make loans to qualified small business. 
It is untrue that firms who borrow from 
SBA are of doubtful competence.” Cer- 
tainly small construction firms receiving 
SBA loans may bid on Government con- 
tracts, and when their bids are accepted 
their performance rating has been just 
as high as that of other firms. 

Error 3: 

If a company’s qualifications are ques- 
tioned, the SBA simply issues a certificate 
of competency attesting that the firm is 
qualified to bid on public projects. 


The Journal captiously makes the 
certificate sound like a whitewash, 
which it is not, When the low bidder 
is an unknown small firm and the sec- 
ond low bidder is a well-known con- 
struction firm, the contracting officer 
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is often tempted to reject the low bid 
unless the SBA makes a study to see if 
the low bidder is qualified. A certificate 
of competency is issued only after thor- 
ough study by SBA experts, and then 
only for that particular job. Thousands 
of small firms have obtained construc- 
tion contracts, but only 30 percent of 
them have obtained these by certificates 
of competency. 

Error 4: 

The practical consequence of the SBA’s 
set-aside procedures is that bidding is 
limited to firms designated as “small” by 
SBA standards, whether qualified or not. 


Dead wrong—contracts are awarded 
only to firms considered to be qualified, 
and this consideration is made by the 
contracting officer, not by the SBA. 

Error 5: 

A low bidder on a Government project 
was ruled ineligible by SBA because he 
wasn't small enough. The next lowest 
bidder was given the job, which as a result 
cost the taxpayers 23 percent more than it 
should have. 


A firm knows, by the $5 million 3-year 
standard, whether or not it is eligible 
before the bidding starts. Occasionally 
large firms submit false bids—sometimes 
below cost—to embarrass the set-aside 
program. They know the Government 
has no way to hold them to the bid be- 
cause their size makes them ineligible. 
All Government contracting officers 
know of this strategy and, I trust, most 
Members of Congress know of it. If it is 
news to the Wall Street Journal, it is 
news to almost no one else. 

As to saving the taxpayers’ money, the 
Government construction engineers 
know in advance just about how much 
a job will cost. If the bids are too high 
on a job set aside for small business, the 
Government simply rejects them all and 
opens the bidding to large and small 
alike. 

Thus the Government is amply pro- 
tected on an individual project. But 
more important, the Department of De- 
fense and the General Services Admin- 
istration, the two largest Government 
contracting agencies, have told Congress 
that if small firms were not encouraged 
to compete for contracts by the set-aside 
program, the lessening of competition 
would cause a rise in prices. So the 
set-aside program is not only beneficial 
to small business, it has the overall ef- 
fect of saving the taxpayers’ money. 
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While newspapers are certainly en- 
titled to express their opinions, freedom 
of the press is sorely abused when the 
editorial privilege is used to present 
statements that are deliberately mis- 
leading. 

The Wall Street Journal has given a 
dubious performance. 


Robert Wysocki Heads New York State 
Squires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 11, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that one of my 
constituents, Robert W. J. Wysocki, has 
recently been elected as State chief 
squire, which is the highest position in 
the New York State Circle of Columbian 
Squires. For those who may not be 
familiar with this organization, I want 
to relate that the organization of the 
Columbian Squires is the junior order of 
the Knights of Columbus. 

The Columbian Squires was started 
some 37 years ago by the Reverend 
Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., and it has 
since grown considerably throughout the 
country. New York State is the largest 
jurisdiction of the organization, with 
some 13 percent of its membership lo- 
cated there. It is this jurisdiction that 
Mr. Wysocki will head. 

Mr. Wysocki resides in the Greenpoint 
section of my congressional district in 
Brooklyn. We are very proud of his 
election to this high position and there 
is no doubt in my mind that he will 
bring honor to his family, his friends, 
and all those who are associated with 
him. The people of Greenpoint feel 
honored that one of their own has been 
chosen for this important post. 

I want to take this opportunity of 
congratulating Mr. Wysocki and his 
family and to wish him a most success- 
ful term as leader of his organization. 
He is an example for all our youth in 
proving that many opportunities still 
exist for young people who choose the 
path of service to their fellow men. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Jury 12, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all grace and love: Pressed 
and pursued by the high concerns of 
public service and welfare, in this day 
of swift global change we come day by 
day to this altar of prayer, that our 


spirits may be steadied with the realiza- 
tion that back of all the dark tragedies 
of these bewildering days there is a 
permanent good toward which we strive, 
the blue sky above the clouds to which 
we must be loyal if our lives are to be 
saved from futility and frustration at 
last. 


God the all-righteous One, 

Man hath defied Thee: 

Yet to eternity standeth Thy word: 

Falsehood and wrong shall not tarry 
beside Thee: 

Give to us peace in our time O Lord! 


We ask it in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 11, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
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municated to the Senate by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, and he 
announced that on July 11, 1962, the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

S. 2130. An act to repeal certain obsolete 
provisions of law relating to the mints and 
assay offices, and for other purposes; 

S. 2809. An act for the relief of Tio Sien 
Tjiong; and 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of Alexandra 
Callas, 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MAnsFrretp, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with the post- 
master nominations. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. DODD, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Edward G. McLean, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the southern district 
of New York. 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Edward J. McManus, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Towa; and 

William C. Hanson, of Towa, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern and southern 
districts of Iowa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 


beginning with the postmaster nomina- 
tions, will be stated. 
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POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


COAST AND GHODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1161. A bill to provide for the use of 
Jands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation (Rept. No, 1723). 

By Mr. JORDAN, from the Committee on 
eee and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 10595. An act to facilitate the sale 
and disposal of Government stocks of extra 
long staple cotton (Rept. No. 1724), 


THE DESIGN PROTECTION ACT OF 
1962—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 


1725) 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I submit a 
report to accompany the bill (S. 1884), 
to encourage the creation of original 
ornamental designs of useful articles by 
protecting the authors of such designs 
for a limited time against unauthorized 
copying, with amendments, and the in- 
dividual views of the Senator from Ten- 
messee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
— together with the individual views, 


be printed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

8.3534, A bill for the relief of Dr. Mo- 
hammed Adham; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3535. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 7, 1946, relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia Hospital Center to extend the time 
during which appropriations may be made 
for the purposes of that act; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3538. A bill to amend section 101 of 
title 88, United States Code, to extend full 
wartime benefits to persons who served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
Mexico or on its borders during the period 
beginning on March 8, 1916, and ending on 
April 6, 1917, and to extend full wartime 
survivor benefits to the survivors of such 
persons; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S.8537. A bill for the relief of 

Sum Fong; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CANNON): 

5.8538. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the city of Hen- 
derson, Nev.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks by Mr. Breve when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr, STENNIS (for himself and Mr, 
EASTLAND) : 


): 

S. 3539. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey to the 
city of Jackson, Miss., certain lands situ- 
ated in such city which have been declared 
surplus to the needs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for ‘himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. MORTON, nd Mr. 
SMITH of 

S. 3540. A bill to amend the Railway 
bor Act so as to authorize the President to 
establish boards to resolve jurisdictional dis- 
putes in the air transportation industry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monwroney when 
he introduced the above -bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3541. A bill authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the Mississippi River, Baton Rouge 
to the Gulf of Mexico, Channel 
through Devils Swamp, La. (Baton Rouge 
Harbor); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana when he introduced the above hill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
‘TO CITY OF HENDERSON, NEV. 


Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the junior Senator — 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], and myself, 
introduce, for appropriate reference; a 
bill to direct the Secretary of the In 
terior to convey certain public — 
the State of Nevada to the city of Hen- 
derson, Nev. 
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At the present time, approximately 87 
percent of the 110,000 square miles that 
make up the State of Nevada is owned 
by the Federal Government. As a re- 
sult of this ownership, most of the com- 
munities in Nevada are landlocked, and 
the city of Henderson falls in this cate- 
gory. Any growth by the city can take 
place only after acquiring some of the 
federally owned land. This bill pro- 
vides that approximately 6,200 acres of 
land will be sold to the city after ap- 
praisal for its fair market value. 

The city of Henderson is the industrial 
center of Nevada. Its industries con- 
tribute greatly to our defense efforts. It 
is hoped that if Congress gives its ap- 
proval to this measure additional in- 
dustries will see their way clear to move 
into this industrial complex. 

This proposed legislation is vitally 
needed if the city of Henderson is to 
continue its growth, and I trust this 
proposal will receive prompt attention 
by the Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3538) to direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain 
public lands in the State of Nevada to 
the city of Henderson, Nev., introduced 
by Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. CAN- 
NON), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MONRONEY BILL WOULD OUTLAW 
JURISDICTIONAL STRIKES ON 
AIRLINES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators RANDOLPH, 
Morton, and Smirx of Massachusetts, 
I introduce a bill and ask for its appro- 
priate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3540) to amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act so as to authorize the 
President to establish boards to resolve 
jurisdictional disputes in the air trans- 
portation industry, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Monroney (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
proposed legislation is aimed at solving, 
in a way that guarantees fairness and 
provides proper court appeals, the juris- 
dictional problems that have beset the 
airline industry for several years. 

This bill provides that when a strike, 
or the threat of a strike, occurs in the 
operation of an airline, on a finding by 
the National Mediation Board that the 
labor dispute involves jurisdictional 
matters the President may then submit 
such dispute to a Jurisdictional Disputes 
Board, which would be established by 
this bill. The bill applies solely to the 
operation of airlines. 

The Board is then empowered to take 
jurisdiction over the dispute, to conduct 
hearings, and to make a final determi- 
nation of the jurisdictional dispute, 
which shall be binding upon all parties 
involved. 
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Such a finding is appealable to the 
proper courts to guarantee the justice 
of the findings. During the considera- 
tion of the dispute by the Jurisdictional 
Disputes Board, no labor organization, 
its agents, or the air carriers may strike 
or lock out or change the terms and con- 
ditions of employment out of which the 
dispute arose. Obligation to observe this 
requirement is enforcible by order of 
any U.S. district court having 
jurisdiction. 

After the Board's findings, the award 
shall be final and binding unless upset 
by the court, and shall be enforcible 
by the USS. district court. 

The Jurisdictional Disputes Board 
would be appointed by the President and 
would serve until the determination of 
the case is reached. The bill provides 
that the determination shall be made 
within 60 days from the date the Board 
is established, unless extended by stipu- 
lation of the parties. Each board would 
be established to handle individual juris- 
dictional disputes and would expire on 
completion of its findings. 

The current airline strike, for which 
I see no genuine justification, was started 
by the airline flight engineers on June 
23. It has been going forward since 
that date, with no hope of settlement in 
sight. The Eastern engineers, number- 
ing 575, have put all but 200 of Eastern 
Air Lines’ 18,000 employees out of work. 
They have been sitting idle, without pay, 
except for the 200 of those 18,000 who 
have remained at work, because 575 will- 
ful men have shut down the airline, 
inconvenienced more than 30,000 air 
travelers, cut services to 115 cities in 28 
States, and grounded 208 aircraft. 

The loss to the airline in revenue of 
about $1 million already has forced the 
airline to apply to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a huge subsidy. There has 
been no progress in any way in settling 
this purely jurisdictional issue since the 
engineers walked out on June 23. 

Mr. President, I feel it is high time 
that the Congress acts to give some de- 
gree of finality to the settlement of 
jurisdictional strikes in the airline in- 
dustry. In entirely too many cases, we 
have seen the Nation’s vast airline in- 
dustry paralyzed by a jurisdictional 
strike or walkout involving the Air Line 
Pilots Association and the flight engi- 
neers. 

This type of strike, which so adversely 
affects our national air transport sys- 
tem, and renders unemployed tens of 
thousands of other airline workers who 
have no dispute at all with the airlines, 
is not a strike by workers against man- 
agement. It is a strike of one union 
against another. 

It is not a genuine strike over wages 
or working conditions. It is a strike over 
which union will handle which job in 
the operation of the aircraft. 

Management is powerless to settle this 
kind of jurisdictional strike. If it holds 
in favor the engineers, the pilots walk 
out; or if it holds in favor of the pilots, 
the engineers walk out. 

Over the horizon, there is a strike 
threatening Pan American, our big in- 
ternational airline, with 17,000 em- 
ployees to be affected. Down the road 
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is the strike being threatened against 
American, affecting 23,000 employees. 
All those employees are threatened with 
idleness by this small group which in- 
sists on a backward interpretation of the 
old prop-driven, reciprocating motor 
days. The National Mediation Board, 
after hearings, determined that the 
duties of flight engineer and pilot on 
jet aircraft did not differ to such an ex- 
tent to entitle them to representation 
as a separate craft. This determination 
was sustained by the courts. Threat of 
an industrywide strike over this deci- 
sion brought a new study by a President 
dential commission headed by Professor 
Feinsinger. Again merger was recom- 
mended. But the flight engineers per- 
sisted. On June 16, they decided to 
strike, but withheld the information as 
to what lines and when, later announc- 
ing it would be Trans World Airlines. 

After the Trans World strike threat, 
and after weeks of bargaining, in which 
the Secretary of Labor and representa- 
tives of management and the engineers 
met, they agreed on the engineers’ right 
in the cockpits and a proper representa- 
tion in the merger of the unions if they 
saw fit to merge. 

It is about time that the Congress 
passed some law that would enable the 
public, the airlines, and the workers to 
have some kind of relief against willful 
men who think of nothing except the in- 
terest of a small group of union czars 
sitting in Idlewild telling the employees 
of the airlines of the Nation that they 
can be unemployed while they fight over 
vanity and the preservation of a monop- 
oly over a certain type of job that no 
longer requires the skill that once was 
required. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY.. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma states the seri- 
ousness of this problem. It is not a 
problem of tomorrow, but of today. As 
a fact, it is a problem of yesterday. It is 
a matter which the Federal Government 
must consider as an imperative chal- 
lenge. Congress, certainly the Senate 
cannot delay longer its attention to this 
impairment of an essential portion of 
our air transport system. 

I shall not go into a repetition of the 
lucid language by my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, because he has well 
set forth the situation, but I do indicate 
that in the State of West Virginia this 
is a matter which goes deeper than a 
disruption of needed airline service. It 
is a condition which results in serious 
deterrent of the growth of the State and 
the wellbeing of our citizens. The strike 
is not only a stoppage of planes but it 
adversely affects business. In connection 
with the operation of flights of Eastern 
Air Lines at the Kanawha Airport at 
Charleston and the Tri-State Airport in 
Huntington, we are cognizant of the 
breakdown of bargaining which keeps the 
aircraft grounded. The people of West 
Virginia who depend upon the services 
of this scheduled carrier realize the ill 
effects. Our people are alarmed. Tele- 
grams of protest to me are evidence of 
the widespread discontent. 
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For the record, I will indicate that in 
1961, in Charleston and Huntington, 
Eastern handled 124,228 passengers. In 
that year this carrier originated in those 
two areas of West Virginia 568,014 
pounds of cargo. 

I am in earnest in these vigorous re- 
marks. I join in support of the proposal; 
and I remember that not many days ago 
in this forum I joined my colleagues, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], in pledging that affirmative ef- 
forts would be formulated. This ap- 
proach may not be the best device, but 
hearings should be held in the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, on which I 
serve, on the problem. 

I am not critical of the delay in the in- 
troduction of legislation except to warn 
that this strike moves into its third week. 
It is, I repeat, a serious situation. I co- 
sponsor this measure, believing that I 
act in a responsible manner in doing so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate warmly the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I have been waiting for a 
long time to hear vigorous words such as 
his from someone who is an authority 
in the field. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate which deals with the 
entire field of aviation. I hope that his 
words will be followed by early action of 
the Senate. 

I have been moving in this direction 
for years now. I have pending on this 
subject S. 88, which might go a little 
further than is suggested in the bill of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
shall not quibble about the distance to 
which the Senator would go. I wish to 
support the Senator in anything to bring 
relief. 

What has been said by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] could be multiplied many 
times in its application to the city of 
Miami and to the city of Hialeah, in 
which several thousand employees and 
many thousands of travelers are affected 
by the current strike each day. 

I hope the Senate will finally be 
aroused to take some action in this field. 
I have talked several times recently with 
the able Secretary of Labor. I had hoped 
he would come out for the administra- 
tion with some suggestion, and I believe 
that is imminent. 

I hope the Senate, without letting in- 
nocent people continue to suffer, will 
soon take action in this field. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, New York 
has been seriously disrupted by the East- 
ern Air Lines strike, as have many other 
cities in the country. This does not 
mean, necessarily, we have to take action 
which may be unwise. 

I agree with the Senator from Okla- 
homa, who graciously offered me the op- 
portunity to join in sponsorship of his 
bill, that there is a serious problem, but 
I did not think it wise to join as a co- 
sponsor, as a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Senator has pointed out for all 
of us the real deficiency in the Railway 
Labor Act as well as in the National 
Labor Relations Act. In the final analy- 
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sis one does not know what to do about 
major strikes which tie up major ele- 
ments of the transportation system 
except to come to the Congress. There 
fore, I wish to state advisedly, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I shall consider it my duty 
to do everything I humanly can to get 
an immediate hearing on the bill. I 
agree that the Senate and the Congress 
must and should act in the national 
interest. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has given 
us his proposal, his prescription. There 
may be others. Congress is charged 
with the responsibility of determining 
what is the best approach. The Con- 
gress is the final residual basis of au- 
thority. That we must act in a situa- 
tion of this character I have no doubt. 

I hope very much that other colleagues 
on the committee, including the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], will 
assist me in getting committee atten- 
tion promptly directed to the problem. 


MODIFICATION OF THE DEVILS 
SWAMP PROJECT ON THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to authorize a modification 
of the Mississippi River, Baton Rouge 
to the Gulf of Mexico, barge channel 
through Devils Swamp, La. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
for the completion of the 5-mile barge 
canal known as the Devils Swamp proj- 
ect, and to add to the existing authori- 
zation, the construction of suitable dikes 
and other retaining structures, for the 
construction and future maintenance of 
the project, in order to provide addi- 
tional industrial sites with water front- 
age which are now needed to permit the 
normal development and expansion of 
the industrial and commercial activi- 
ties of the locality. 

The bill that originally authorized this 
barge canal provided for a canal 5 
miles in length, but indicated that only 
half of this canal would be dug, and the 
second half would follow when the in- 
dustrial development warranted it. The 
bill failed to state that necessary retain- 
ing dikes would be provided to prevent 
the spoil from returning to the river and 
that would make it possible for the banks 
of the river to be improved to an extent 
that they would attract the desired in- 
dustrial development. 

In spite of this inducement, the in- 
dustrial development in this area is both 
obvious and imminent. It is time to 
build the second half of the project. 
However, it should be built in such a way 
that this development should be encour- 
aged rather than retarded. 

The cost of constructing retaining 
dikes is insignificant when compared 
with the benefits that will be accrued 
from the project. Further, as induce- 
ment to the Federal Government, local 
interests matched the Federal Govern- 
ment 50-50 on the cost of the first half 
of the project. No such matching funds 
should be required for the second half 
of the project, and what has already been 
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contributed should be considered as more 
than adequate to cover a fair contribu- 
tion toward the land enhancement that 
will accrue from the judicious disposal 
of the material that is removed from 
the river in connection with the con- 
struction of the channel. 

I move the earliest possible completion 
of this needed project and hope that it 
will be included in the omnibus public 
works authorization bill that I feel cer- 
tain will be approved by this Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3541) authorizing the 
modification of the Mississippi River, 
Baton Rouge to the Gulf of Mexico, 
barge channel through Devils Swamp, 
La. (Baton Rouge Harbor), introduced 
by Mr. Lone of Louisiana, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to section 13 of H.R. 
10650 which is in addition to the amend- 
ment which I submitted on July 10, 1962. 
I feel that this is a most important 
amendment because it eliminates from 
coverage under section 13 those foreign 
corporations which promote the export 
of products manufactured, produced, 
grown, or extracted in the United States. 
It also benefits those foreign subsidiaries 
which promote the licensing abroad of 
patents, secret processes, and other like 
property owned by U.S. companies, The 
foreign subsidiaries who would be eligi- 
ble would be those having 75 percent or 
more of their income from export trade 
activities. To the extent that the profits 
from such export trade activities were 
reinvested in assets used in export trade 
business, deferral of U.S. tax will be con- 
tinued. In the case of certain agricul- 
tural products, a 50-percent requirement 
is subsituted for the 75-percent require- 
ment. A detailed explanation of the 
amendment is as follows: 

II. DETAILED EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 


A. Definition of export trade cor- 
poration: An export trade corporation 
would be a controlled foreign corpora- 
tion 90 percent or more of the gross in- 
come of which for a 3-year period imme- 
diately preceding the close of the taxable 
year was derived from sources without 
the United States and 75 percent or more 
of the gross income of which for such 
period constituted export trade income. 
The rule would be reduced to 50 percent 
in the case of export trade income 
derived in respect of agricultural prod- 
ucts grown in the United States. 

B. Definition of export trade income. 
Export trade income would consist of 
four categories described as follows: 

First. Sale of U.S. exports: Income 
from the sale of U.S. exports to- 
gether with various kinds of service in- 
come rendered in connection with the 
sale or in connection with the installa- 
tion or maintenance of such property. 

Second. Licensing of U.S. patents, and 
so forth: Income derived by the foreign 
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corporation from the conduct of a for- 
eign license and technical assistance pro- 
gram. Here, the foreign subsidiary 
would receive commissions, fees, and so 
forth, for negotiating and servicing 
license agreements between unrelated 
foreign users and U.S. companies which 
acquired or developed and owned cer- 
tain patents, copyrights, secret processes, 
and so forth. It would be required that 
the U.S. company owning such intangible 
rights be the same company that manu- 
factured or produced export property in 
respect of which the export trade cor- 
poration earns income under the preced- 
ing paragraph, 

Third. Income from rentals and use of 
U.S. exports: The third category would 
consist of rentals or other income re- 
ceived from unrelated parties for the use 
of property manufactured in the United 
States—for example, rentals on equip- 
ment—and a related kind of income; 
namely, the income attributable to the 
use by the controlled foreign corpora- 
tion of U.S.-manufactured property used 
in the rendition of services, and so forth, 
to an unrelated party. Under the latter 
category, if the controlled foreign cor- 
poration rendered services to an unre- 
lated foreign person that part of the 
compensation received from the unre- 
lated person which was attributable to 
the use of technical equipment manu- 
factured in the United States would be 
treated as export trade income. Unless 
such income were readily ascertainable, 
it would be assumed that it was that part 
of the profit which the depreciation on 
the U.S. equipment bore to the total cost 
of earning the income. 

Fourth. Interest income from financ- 
ing of export income: The final category 
would consist of interest income received 
by the controlled foreign corporation on 
credit advanced by it to unrelated per- 
sons in connection with transactions 
giving rise to export trade income. 

C. Definition of export trade assets: 
Export trade assets are the assets which 
are eligible for reinvestment out of the 
export trade profits of a controlled for- 
eign corporation. These would be 
limited to, first, working capital reason- 
ably necessary for the production of ex- 
port trade income; second, inventory of 
U.S. export property; third, facilities lo- 
cated outside the United States for the 
storage, packaging, handling, transpor- 
tation, or servicing of export property; 
or, fourth, evidences of indebtedness 
from unrelated persons in connection 
with payment for export trade income. 

D. Definition of export trade expenses: 
The amount of profit of an export trade 
corporation eligible for reinvestment is 
limited to either 10 percent of its gross 
receipts or 144 times its export trade 
promotion expenses, whichever is lesser. 
Export promotion expenses means ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred for the purpose of producing ex- 
port trade income and include a reason- 
able allowance for salaries, rentals for 
property used in the export business, de- 
preciation on property used in such busi- 
ness, and a reasonable allocation of all 
other ordinary and necessary expenses 
of the controlled foreign corporation al- 
locable to the production of export trade 
income provided that at least 90 percent 
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of each such category of expenses is in- 
curred outside of the United States. If 
less than 90 percent of each such cate- 
gory is incurred outside the United 
States, then the amount of the profit 
eligible for reinvestment would actually 
be limited to 1½ times the amount in- 
curred outside the United States. 

E. Export property: Export property, 
the kind of property the sale or use of 
which gives rise to export trade income, 
is defined as any property or any inter- 
est in property manufactured, produced, 
grown, or extracted in the United States. 

F. Treatment of export trade corpora- 
tion: If a controlled foreign corporation 
qualifies as an export trade corporation, 
then, in lieu of the amount of subpart 
F income, it would normally be taxable 
on under section 951(a) (1) (A), it would 
be taxed only on the following amounts: 

First. That part of its subpart F in- 
come which does not result from export 
trade income. 

Second. That part of its subpart F in- 
come which exceeds either 10 percent 
of its gross receipts or 1% times its trade 
promotion expenses. It is expected that 
in many cases the 10- percent limitation 
will serve as reasonable assurance that 
intercompany prieing has been proper. 
In such cases the application of section 
482 would be unnecessary. 

Third. That part of its subpart F in- 
come which is within the 10-percent or 
1%4-times rule, but which is not rein- 
vested in export trade assets. Invest- 
ment in export trade assets means the 
annual increase in such assets so that in 
order to obtain deferral with respect to 
such export trade income, the controlled 
foreign corporation must continue to 
grow and continue to expand its invest- 
ment in inventory, credit extension, for- 
eign warehouses, and so forth. If in any 
year there was actually a net decrease in 
the amount of such investments, the net 
decrease would in such year constitute 
income which would be taxed to the 
U.S. shareholders. 

G. Consolidation: Provision is made 
for several controlled foreign corpora- 
tions which are in a single chain of own- 
ership to be consolidated for purposes 
of meeting the requirements and gain- 
ing the benefits of the amendment. The 
chain of controlled foreign corporations 
eligible for consolidation would consist 
of a single controlled foreign corporation 
and its 80 percent owned subsidiaries and 
sub-subsidiaries. Each company in the 
chain has to qualify as an export trade 
corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H.R. 11131, TO AUTHORIZE CER- 
TAIN CONSTRUCTION AT MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS (S. DOC. 
NO. 107) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], I submit a report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
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(H.R. 11131) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF NOEL P. FOX TO BE U.S, 
DISTRICT JUDGE, WESTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Thursday, 
July 19, 1962, at 10:30 am., in room 
2228 New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Noel P. Fox, of Michigan, 
to be U.S. district judge, western district 
of Michigan, vice Raymond W. Starr, 
retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and 
myself, as chairman. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. COTTON: 

Remarks made by Senator Bus on the 
“Dana Clark Show.” 

Letter dated June 22, 1962, from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to John D. Pemberton, Jr., 
executive director, American Civil Liberties 
Union, conveying best wishes for the bien- 
nial conference of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF ARMY 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am reminded today of a statement 
made by President Eisenhower as he be- 
stowed the Army’s Medal of Honor on a 
young hero of the Korean war. In words 
which expressed the sentiments of the 
Nation, and indicated his personal 
esteem of our Nation’s highest award 
for gallantry in action, the President 
said: 

Son, I would rather have the right to wear 
this than be President of the United States. 


This story comes to mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for today is the 100th anniversary 
of the authorization of the Army’s Medal 
of Honor. It was on this date, a century 
ago, that President Lincoln signed a con- 
gressional resolution which provided for 
the preparation of Medals of Honor to 
be presented “to such noncommissioned 
officers and privates as shall most dis- 
tinguish themselves by their gallantry in 
action, and other such soldierlike quali- 
ties.” 

The law was amended, in 1863, to apply 
to officers, as well. 

Over the years, the Medal of Honor has 
come to be much more than a handsome, 
five-pointed star, laurel wreathed in 
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green enamel, and held by a white 
starred ribbon of blue silk. It is a token 
of national esteem. It is the ultimate 
symbol of our national gratitude. 

The Army’s Medal of Honor, epitomiz- 
ing valor and heroic action, stands at 
the apex of a pyramid of honor. This 
pyramid, created by precedent and pro- 
cedure, is built in recognition of the vari- 
ous degrees of courage and service to the 
Nation. All deeds of honor in combat 
deserve recognition; but only those of 
truly extraordinary personal bravery 
which clearly lifts the individual far 
above his comrades are worthy of our 
Nation’s highest award. 

The soldiers who have won the Medal 
of Honor are the flower of our Amer- 
ican manhood—strong, hardy, full of 
the vigor, courage, and idealism of our 
Nation. They come from cities, towns, 
villages, and farms throughout the 
United States. They represent every 
rank, from private to general. They are 
soldiers who wrote in the tumultuous 
tide of war truly magnificent pages in 
the history of freemen. 

Each one knew of the enormity of the 
sacrifice his Nation was calling upon him 
to make, for when men have been long 
in battle and have thought deeply about 
their situation, there comes at last the 
awareness of ultimate responsibility— 
the realization that one must go ahead, 
that a nation may live. 

Today, a grateful nation is honoring 
these men. Some of them are still com- 
piling distinguished records in our Na- 
tion’s Armed Forces. Others have 
returned to civilian life. And many lie 
beneath the lands and seas of all the 
continents. But our memory of them 
and of their deeds is still sharp and 
clear in our minds, 

The winners of the Medal of Honor 
purchased our legacy of freedom with 
their deeds. It is now our duty to pre- 
serve that legacy, enhance it if possible, 
and then transfer it safely to the next 
generation. 

In preparing ourselves to live up to 
our responsibilities as the champion of 
freedom for the free world, we should 
reflect on the heroic example of the win- 
ners of our Nation’s Medal of Honor. 
Inspired by their example, we can renew 
our strength to meet successfully the 
challenges which lie before us, as we 
work together for the cause of peace 
with honor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on the oc- 
casion of the 100th anniversary of the 
signing by Abraham Lincoln of the law 
establishing the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, I congratulate the 14 New Jersey 
residents who have received the Nation’s 
highest award for valor. 

New Jersey is honored to have among 
its residents men who have been recog- 
nized for courage and valor in defending 
our Nation. 

Luther Skaggs, president of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor Society, an 
organization chartered by the Congress, 
has informed me that New Jersey has 
one of the largest numbers of members 
in his society. This society has as its 
goal “to protect, uphold, and preserve 
the dignity of the medal and its indi- 
vidual holders.” 
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In a statement prepared by Mr. Skaggs 
he pays particular tribute to Benjamin 
Kaufman, 925 Bellevue Avenue, Trenton, 
N.J. Mr. Kaufman, former national 
commander of the Jewish War Veterans, 
won his Congressional Medal of Honor 
during World War I. At that time a first 
sergeant, Kaufman was leading an in- 
fantry patrol in the Argonne Forest, 
France, in October 1918, when a burst of 
machinegun fire shattered his right 
arm. Hurling grenades with his left 
hand and brandishing an empty pistol 
in his useless right hand, he made a one- 
man charge on the enemy machinegun 
nest, capturing a prisoner and scattering 
the rest of the crew. He brought the ma- 
chinegun, his prisoner, and his empty 
pistol back to the American lines under 
intense enemy fire. 

The other Congressional Medal of 
Honor winners from my State are: 
Stephen R. Gregg, 130 Lexington Avenue, 
Bayonne, N. J.; Hector A. Cafferata, 
Crestwood Drive, R.F.D. 1, Dover, N.J.; 
Francis X. Burke, 132 Kensington Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N.J.; Capt. Carlton R. 
Rouh, 414 Chestnut Avenue, Linden- 
wold, N.J.; John W. Meagher, 22 Cliff 
Street, Jersey City, N.J.; Samuel M. 
Sampler, 434-B Whitman Drive, Haddon- 
field, N.J.; Franklin E. Sigler, Long Hill 
Road, Little Falls, N.J.; Allan L. Eggers, 
Sand Spring Road, Morristown, N..; 
Capt. Freeman V. Horner, 2 Hensing 
Drive, Mount Holly, N.J.; Nicholas 
Oresko, 31 Benjamin Road, Tenafly, N. J.; 
Frank J. Bart, 1100 West Street, Union 
City, N.J.; Carl Emil Petersen, 427 Hyatt 
Street, Avenel, NJ.; and William A. 
Shomo, 107 Crescent Avenue., Waldwick, 
N.J. 

As a Senator from New Jersey, I join 
with the residents of all States in hon- 
oring these men who have been recog- 
nized for deeds of courage performed on 
the field of battle. We shall always ap- 
preciate their great contribution toward 
preserving our Nation. 


COOPERATION OF GOVERNMENT 
AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
SUCCESSFUL ORBITING OF TEL- 
STAR SATELLITE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the brilliant success of the Telstar 
communications satellite on Tuesday of 
this week gave me one of the emotional 
highlights of my life. 

It was my privilege to be present at 
the ceremony and to view the closed cir- 
cuit coverage of this historic event. 

When the Vice President of the United 
States and the chairman of the board 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. talked with each other by 
telephone through the Telstar that was 
3,000 miles above the earth, I was ex- 
tremely proud that I had once been a 
member of the telephone company. 

My thoughts flashed back many years 
ago to those nights when I was a switch- 
board operator in my hometown of 
Skowhegan—of how I made connections 
for the callers in Skowhegan. Now I 
was watching Telstar make connections 
not only between Andover, Maine, and 
Washington, D.C., but across the Atlan- 
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tic Ocean between the United States and 
France and Britain. 

Yes, there was a great thrill in my 
pride that I had been an employee of 
the company that had made this re- 
markable achievement. The sound of 
success Tuesday night over the satellite 
communications system of the telephone 
company was like the time when, as the 
switchboard operator in Skowhegan, I 
first heard the beautiful voice of the man 
I was later to marry. 

And I had great pride in the fact that 
the key point of this tremendous opera- 
tion was in my home State of Maine at 
Andover. 

But the deepest feeling that I had was 
as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences and the 
faith that I had that freemen and pri- 
vate industry could work in full coopera- 
tion with the Government. Others have 
not had that faith. 

Tuesday night my faith was fully vin- 
dicated, for it was the great teamwork 
between the Government and private in- 
dustry that produced the magnificent 
achievement—that proved the superior- 
ity of freedom and free enterprise over 
the Communist system of slaves and 
enslavement in which the government 
controls all. 

Tuesday night brought complete vin- 
dication to the faith I had in private 
enterprise and to the support that I had 
given in committee on legislation to give 
private enterprise its proper role in this 
wondrous space exploration program. 


DEATH OF COUNCILMAN STANLEY 
ISAACS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the sad duty of announcing to the Sen- 
ate the passing from this earth and our 
life of a very, very distinguished New 
Yorker, and a very close friend of mine, 
Councilman Stanley Isaacs, who was al- 
most as synonymous with New York 
City as is City Hall and the Mayor of 
New York. He passed away last night, 
but the newspapers have not yet carried 
the news. Radio and television have. 

It is with great sadness that I an- 
nounce this news to the Senate. I think 
the distinction and eminence of my 
close friend and fellow New Yorker was 
of such a character as to deserve men- 
tion here on the floor of the Senate. 

Stanley Isaacs was not only one of 
our most luminous citizens, but he car- 
ried in his heart as he did in his mind 
a deep feeling and love for the people 
of New York and for New York as a great 
metropolitan example of communal liv- 
ing which was unique in our time. 

He served us for a great part of his 
life. He was deeply beloved by New 
Yorkers of all ranks, stations, and 
parties. He was a one-man minority 
and a one-man conscience for the peo- 
ple of New York, and he lived a very 
honored life. 

He came under fire and attack from 
time to time, but always realized the 
affection and trust of his fellow citi- 
zens, and won their confirmation, which 
is the pride of every American. 

So I extend my deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Isaacs, who is also a close friend 
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of mine and my wife’s. I know I express 
the feeling of many, many Americans, 
and certainly of every New Yorker, in 
mourning the loss of a man who could 
be described as our No. 1 New Yorker— 


other than our mayor —Councilman 


Stanley Isaacs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Record as a part 
of my remarks the biography of Council- 
man Isaacs from Who's Who.” 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Isaacs, Stanley Myer, United States, at- 
torney, public official; born New York City, 
September 27, 1882; son Myer S. and Maria 
(Solomon); B.A., Columbia University, 1903, 
M.A, 1904; L. L. B., New York Law School, 1905; 
married Edith Somborn, May 18, 1910; chil- 
dren: Myron S., Mrs, Helen Herrick. Asso- 
clated with law firm, M. S. & I. Isaacs, since 
1942, member of firm, 1905-19; associated 
with real estate, building and investments, 
1919-38. Member, city council, New York, 
since 1941. Republican minority leader 
since 1949; president, Borough of Manhattan, 
1938-41; chairman, local draft board No. 164; 
consultant on labor problems, Office of Sec- 
retary of War, World War I; member, ad- 
visory commission, New York State Confer- 
ence on Social Work, president, 1944; 
executive board, New York State Commission 
on Discrimination in Housing. President, 
United Neighborhood Houses, since 1932; 
member, board of directors, Citizen’s Hous- 
ing and Planning Council, New York; board 
of trustees, Roosevelt Memorial Association; 
advisory commission, National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship; Citizen’s 
Commission on Children; United Service for 
New Americans; New York Fund for Chil- 
dren, Inc.; advisory board, Play School Asso- 
ciation; New York Division, American 
Friends of Hebrew University; college com- 
mission, Public Education Association; 
trustee at large, Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies of New York; State board, New 
York Chapter, Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion; board of directors, Institute of Prac- 
tical Politics, 1952; vice president: United 
Jewish Appeal, Greater New York; Baron de 
Hirsch Fund; honorary trustee: Ednl Alli- 
ance, president, 1933-87; James Weldon 
Johnson Community Center; trustee, West 
End Synagogue; treasurer, Dalton Schools, 
Inc.; member, advisory board, Wiltwyck 
School for Boys. Recipient, awards: Brook- 
Iyn Philanthropic League, for activities 
on behalf of Settlement House, 1938; 
Fine Arts Federation for distinguished ser- 
vice to the fine arts, 1941; City-Wide Ten- 
ants Council, for meritorious housing serv- 
ice, 1941; Felix M. Warburg Memorial Award, 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, for 25 
years’ service, 1948; citation, United Neigh- 
borhood Houses, for 50 years’ service in set- 
tlement movement, 1951; award, New York 
Young Republican Club, for civic service, 
1953. Clubs: Republican City; City Athletic; 
Yorkville Neighborhood; The Judeans. 
Home: 14 East 96th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Office: 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
tragic death of Stanley Isaacs, member 
of the New York City Council, and a be- 
loved figure to all who knew him, will 
be an irreparable loss to the people of 
New York. 

He was for many years the only Re- 
publican member of the city council, in 
which capacity he served all the citizens 
of that city, without regard to party affil- 
iation. He spoke for all the people, 
regardless of race, religion, and nation- 
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ality. He stood for honesty and integ- 
rity in government. 

Mr. President, his death will be a great 
loss to the great city of New York. 
His shoes will not be easily filled, for he 
was a man with breadth of wisdom and 
honesty of judgment in all his public and 
private dealings. He did not look for the 
limelight, but where he saw neglect, in- 
difference, or corruption he did not hesi- 
tate to expose or to oppose it. New York 
City and the Nation need more men 
like Stanley Isaacs. May his efforts be 
an example and an inspiration to others 
who face the high responsibilities and 
continuing challenges of our city gov- 
ernment. 

My deepest sympathy goes to Mrs. 
Isaacs and to Stanley’s other relatives 
and his thousands of friends. 


EQUAL-TIME SUSPENSION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of July 12, 1962, 
in connection with the hearings now be- 
ing conducted by the Communications 
Subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee on various measures to sus- 
pend the equal-time requirement of sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act. 

Among the measures being considered 
is Senate Joint Resolution 196, intro- 
duced by myself and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], which calls 
for continuing, for the period of the 
1962 congressional campaign, the experi- 
ment begun with the Kennedy-Nixon de- 
bates of 1960. The editorial squarely 
supports the principle behind this meas- 
ure, that the benefits of continuing the 
experiment in public information clearly 
outweigh whatever risks may be in- 
volved. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


POLITICAL DEBATE PATTERN 


The question of removing the barriers to 
political debates on television and radio is, 
basically, one of using the public airwaves 
for a public purpose. The chief arguments 
for modification or repeal of section 315 of 
the Federal Communications Act come from 
the broadcasting industry. But the primary 
benefits would go to the candidates, in terms 
of free radio and TV time, and to the voters 
in terms of more complete information about 
the personalities and the issues involved in 
the campaigns. Congress can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion, therefore, that the lifting 
of section 315 for the 1962 campaigns would 
be a good bargain. 

In the past Congress has been reluctant 
to free broadcasters from the legal require- 
ment of providing equal time to all candi- 
dates running for an office because it has 
feared that abuse might develop. Given full 
discretion in the matter, some broadcasters 
might favor one candidate over another and 
thus exercise undue influence upon the elec- 
torate. Important minority parties might be 
shut out from television and radio coverage. 
It is generally conceded, however, that the 
Kennedy-Nixon debates in 1960 were emi- 
nently fair, and the general record of broad- 
casters for nonpartisanship in the presenta- 
tion of candidates is good. 
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If the necessity of extending equal time 
to fringe candidates is relaxed for the cam- 
paigns this fall, political debates will be 
heard in California, Michigan, Massachusetts 
and various other States. The pattern of 
debate that is now well established leaves the 
broadcasters very little chance for favoritism 
even if they were so dis . There is also 
strong precedent for fair treatment of third 
parties and fringe candidates if this can be 
done without putting them on a par with 
the major contenders. To our way of think- 
ing, the advantages from relaxation of the 
present rigid rule are great enough to justify 
Congress in extending that policy and relying 
upon other means of coping with abuses 
when and if they should develop. 


WHY COMMUNIST CHINA IS 
HUNGRY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, commu- 
nism’s greatest defeat lies in the field of 
agriculture, and its greatest failure is in 
Communist China. Starvation condi- 
tions in this country can be blamed di- 
rectly on the drive by Communist lead- 
ers to transform China’s ancient and 
traditional forms of agriculture into the 
Communist mold. The delicate balance 
that Chinese farmers had developed 
through generations of trial and error 
was scrapped and the results have been 
disastrous. 

A highly informed report on conditions 
inside China and the reasons why the 
damage which has been done may take 
many years to repair was published re- 
cently by Valentin Chu, a former news- 
paper correspondent in Shanghai and 
later in Hong Kong. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
his article entitled “The Faminemak- 
ers: A Report on Why China Is Starv- 
ing,” which appeared in the New Leader, 
June 11, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FAMINEMAKERS—A REPORT ON WHY 
CHINA Is STARVING 


(By Valentin Chu) 


In the third century, B.C., the ruler of a 
Chinese kingdom suffering from a severe 
famine sought advice from the sage Mencius, 
The king had been energetically shifting his 
people and his resources about the country 
in an all-out effort to alleviate the starva- 
tion and to govern effectively. Yet the na- 
tion failed to prosper. He wondered why. 

Mencius told the king: “If the seasons of 
cultivation are not interfered with, the grain 
will be more than you can eat. If close-knit 
nets are not cast in the pools and ponds, 
the fish and turtles will be more than you 
can eat. If axes enter the hills and forests 
only at the proper time, the wood will be 
more than you can use. But your dogs and 
swine eat the food of men, and you curb 
them not. People are starving by the way- 
side, and you open not your granaries. 
When people die, you say: ʻI am not re- 
sponsible; it is the year.’ What difference 
is this from stabbing a man to death and 
saying: ‘I am not responsible; it is the 
weapon'?“ 

Twenty-two centuries later Mao Tee- tung. 
the ruler of another Chinese empire suffer- 
ing from famine, is energetically moving his 
people and his resources all over the coun- 
try in a similar effort to govern effectively. 
He, too, must wonder why hunger remains 
the plague of his people. And it is something 
to wonder about. For during the decade 
1949-59 Communist China’s food increase 
was seven times its population increase, 
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Even under the severest natural conditions, 
there should have been enough reserve to 
forestall a famine. The answer to this 
riddle can only be understood after a long 
look at both China's ‘traditional agricultural 
economy and ‘the program of the present 
regime since its takeover in 1949. 

The land of China, slightly larger in area 
than the United States, is hardly ideal for 
agriculture. China is more mountainous 
than the United States, the U.S.S.R. or India. 
Almost 70 percent of its land is over 3,000 
feet above sea level, and only 15 percent is 
under 1,600 feet. Its climate varies from 
subtropic summer to Siberian winter. Arable 
land on the mainland amounts to 264 million 
acres, or only one-tenth the total area. Of 
this, 30 percent is good soil, 40 percent 
medium quality and the rest inferior. To 
maintain a subsistence level four-fifths of 
China's population has to toil on one-tenth 
of its land. In Soviet Russia, half of the 
population works on one-eleventh of the 
land to provide a meager standard of living. 
In the United States, one-eighth of the popu- 
lation farms one-fifth of the land to create 
a national overweight problem and pile up 
great surpluses. 

The trouble with the Chinese is that the 
fecundity of their soil can never match the 
fecundity of their loins; in their land it is 
easier to breed than to feed. But too little 
arable land and too a population are 
not the only problems. In China a year 
without natural calamities is indeed a year 
for thanksgiving. ‘The country's peasants 
have always been at the mercy of their eroded 
mountains and capricious rivers. 

China’s history records 1,397 ‘serious 
droughts since Christ was born. Floods have 
also been disastrous. The Huai River, drain- 
ing an area 6 times the size of the Nether- 
lands but without a mouth of its own, 
flooded its valley 979 times in 2,200 years. 
The mighty Yangtze River, the world's third 
longest, in whose valley nearly half the pop- 
ulation lives, had 242 floods and droughts 
in 265 years. From mythical times there 
have been attempts to tame the Yellow River, 
known as “China’s Sorrow.” This 2,900- 
mile river, with a basin equal in area to 
Italy, Switzerland, and Norway combined, 
devastated its plain 1,500 times in 3,000 
years, and made 9 major changes of its 
course, swinging its mouth in wild arcs up 
to 500 miles long. 

Add to all this frequent dust storms in 
the arid northwest, typhoons along the coast, 
insect pests everywhere, rare but severe 
earthquakes, and it can be seen that the 
lot of the Chinese peasant has been tied to 
natural calamities. Because the peasants 
obtain ‘three-quarters of their food directly 
from their own land, when famine strikes 
it always means hunger and often means 
starvation. One million people were killed 
in the 1887 flood alone. Some 800,000 lost 
their lives in the great earthquake of 1556, 
and another 246,000 perished in a similar 
disaster in 1920. 

Moreover, after many centuries of exploi- 
tation by a vast farming population, China 
has very little natural vegetation left, For- 
ests make up only one-tenth of its total area 
(about 80th down the list among the world’s 
countries on a percentage ‘area basis). The 
waterholding capacity of the soil is there- 
fore extremely poor, and excessive runoff is 
a major cause of floods. Another major cause 
is the breaching of dykes. The Yellow 
River, the world's siltiest, deposits enough 
sediment on its delta to fill up one and a 
half Empire State Buildings daily. For 
hundreds of miles it flows between dykes on 
a riverbed high above the surrounding coun- 
tryside, with the silit raising the bottom con- 
tinuously. A single breach can empty the 
entire river on to the flat, densely populated 
Yellow Plain for as far as the eye can see, 
sometimes inundating the region for as long 
as a year. Many other rivers in North China 
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have similar skyway river beds between pre- 
carious dykes, and floods in this area are the 
most destructive. When too much water 
goes to one place, there is bound to be too 
little elsewhere. And in China drought oc- 
curs oftener than floods, is even ‘more de- 
structive and more extensive in area, and 
lasts longer. ? 

Since historically China is a land of catas- 
trophes, it is tempting to conclude that the 
current famine is just one of those things. 
This is not so. True, Peiping has publicized 
the natural causes and played down other 
factors. But the present famine is due 
not so much to sudden dramatic blows from 
nature as to the grave errors of a bureaucracy 
highly efficient in control but childishly lack- 
ing in commonsense, A sizable portion of 
the floods and droughts which China has 
suffered during the past few years have been 
aggravated, and at times directly caused, by 
a decade of pseudoscientific methods in 
farming, irrigation, and soil treatment. Each 
year since the Communists came to power 
in 1949, the total area of farmland affected 
by natural calamities has risen steadily: It 
was only 13 million acres in 1950; 29 million 
in 1954; 38 million in 1956; 78 million in 
1958; 107 million in 1959; and 148 million in 
1960. It is safe to assume that the 1961 to- 
tal, although never officially announced, was 
probably at least as large as 1960's. 

What China is now facing is no common 
natural disturbance, affecting a few provinces 
for a short time. It is a nationwide exhaus- 
tion of the land and the people, the cumu- 
lative result of 12 years of abusing nature 
and human nature. Peiping's search for a 
breakthrough in agriculture has resulted in 
a breakdown. 

In the beginning, the Chinese Commu- 
nists attempted to implement a titanic pro- 
gram of farm mechanization on the Russian 
or American scale. But unlike either the 
Soviet Union or the United States, both of 
which have vast plains that are thinly set- 
tled, China's huge population is extremely 
dense wherever the land is arable. Most of 
the farmland consists of cut up wet paddies 
or terraced hillside plots where modern trac- 
tors are of no use. The United States has 
5 million ‘tractors, the U.S.S.R. 1.7 million. 
China has fewer than 33,500 tractors, with 
some 6,700 in disrepair, but despite their 
limited usefulness this is less than 4 per- 
cent of the number required as estimated 
by the regime. In October 1957 the People’s 
Daily, Peiping's official organ, finally had to 
admit: “It is too early to talk about gen- 
eralimechanization. We have no oil, too few 
animals. Steel is expensive. The cost of 
machinery is prohibitive.” 

Attention was then turned to semi- 
mechanization, which meant improved ani- 
mal-powered farming implements. The 
glamour star of “semimechanization” was 
the double-wheel double-share plow, an 
ordinary all-metal plow pulled by animals. 
With great fanfare, Peiping turned out 3.5 
million double plows in 1956 and 6 million 
in 1957. But they were a flop. Not only 
were they too heavy for China's wet paddies 
and terraced fields; they were also badly 
manufactured, with many brandnew ‘plows 
missing parts. Soon peasants all over the 
country refused to use what they called the 
“sleeping plow.” Peiping accused the peas- 
ants of hostility toward innovations and 
backward conservatism. But 6 months 
later the production of a new, lighter model 
was ‘announced. 

Lately, the regime has been encouraging 
the use of small, handmade instruments. 
The quality of the newly made small im- 
plements, however, leaves much to be de- 
sired. A recent People’s Daily editorial 
recalled wistfully the days of the pre- 
Communist peasant, when “a hoe would last 
three generations * * * the property of the 
man who used it, repaired it and cared for 
it.” Today a hoe often does not last one 
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season, especially when it is made of the 
“steel” from the backyard furnaces. Nor 
does the peasant own it, repair it or care 
for it. Instead, the small implements are 
“lost, wasted or destroyed * * * left 
scattered in the open air in the fields where 
rains and winds ruined them.” 

Mechanization having failed as a panacea, 
Peiping has been trying its luck with ferti- 
lizer. Each winter since 1957 tens of millions 
of peasants and city residents have been 
taking part in fertilizer marches. With gongs 
clanging, drums beating and red pennants 
fluttering in the scented breezes, these 
brigades, singing and moving in military 
formation, transport their precious com- 
modity to the fields. In wooden buckets, 
bamboo baskets, tin cans and earthern pots 
slung from bamboo poles, or in makeshift 
carts pulled by children, the brigades carry 
the excrement of China’s 700 million human 
beings and 265 million farm animals, plus 
sewage silt, garbage, river mud, peat, green 
meal, fumigated earth, chimney ashes, 
brackish water and industrial waste. 

For all its bizarreness, the fertilizer drive 
is intended to make up for a real agricultural 
deficiency. Communist China produces less 
than 3 million tons of chemical fertilizer a 
year; it needs at least 10 times that amount. 
Peiping cannot afford to build enough mod- 
ern fertilizer plants or to import fertilizer 
from abroad, and China must still depend 
largely on compost. The population daily 
returns to the earth, in the form of manure, 
more than 700 tons of phosphorus, 1,200 tons 
of potassium, and a large amount of nitrogen. 
Yet human and animal excrement, green 
compost, and river mud have been used by 
Chinese farmers for 40 centuries. Thus, the 
fertilizer drive has not really increased ferti- 
lizing strength, even though compost 
with adulterating ingredients has increased 
the total tonnage. 

In the summer of 1958, after it took over 
direct control of agriculture, the party or- 
dered nearly half of the cropland deep plowed 
and close sown. But such practices demand 
discretion and careful coordination with 
fertilization. The regime acted indiscrimi- 
nately, with the result that many plants 
either weakened or died, and much soil was 
debilitated. By the fall of 1959, Peiping con- 
ceded: “What we gained was not up to what 
we lost.” 

Further damage was caused by the so- 
called battle of crops. In its early stages, 
this involved an ambitious simultaneous as- 
sault on agriculture, fishing, animal hus- 
bandry, and forestry. The result was a re- 
duction in the food crop. The regime then 
reversed its policy: Concentrate on food 
crops; ignore subsidiary activities. So the 
party kanpu (cadre) had hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of cotton, hemp, tea, mulberry, 
peaches, oranges, lychees, and bamboo razed 
and turned into unstable, unfit, ill-condi- 
tioned fields for wet rice, wheat, and potatoes. 

In agricultural China each valley and plain 
has its own special combination of soil, cli- 
mate and economic requirements. Over the 
centuries, the peasants have learned which 
crops are the best and the most profitable. 
In a silk-producing area near Canton, for 
example, the peasants eng..ge in fish culture 
as a sideline. They use the waste from the 
silkworms to feed the fish, then dig up the 
fertile mud from the fish ponds to fertilize 
mulberry trees, the leaves of which are fed 
to the silkworms. Everything is used, noth- 
ing wasted. When the mulberry trees in a 
village near Canton were razed by zealous 
party robots to plant rice, the entire cycle 
of agricultural economy was upset. Similar 
disruption was caused by plowing teo deeply, 
sowing too closely, planting too early, using 
the wrong crops or wrong seeds, employing 
too much or too little or inadequate fertilizer, 
and not fallowing fields that should have 
been fallowed. All these mistakes dealt the 
harvests a severe blow. 
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The 1959 locust disaster is another en- 
lightening example of the party bureaucrats’ 
knack for worsening natural calamities. In 
early April of that year, peasants in Honan 
discovered some young locusts and reported 
their find to the commune's kanpu. But the 
kanpu scolded the peasants: “The corn and 
soybean have just sprouted and the wheat 
will ripen soon. We don't even have enough 
people for weeding and fertilizing. How can 
we divert labor for insect pests We must 
take care of urgent business first.” The peas- 
ants then appealed to the county party com- 
missar. They were again pushed aside: 
“Little ghost and big fright. You saw an 
insect and you bring us a heap of blind 
words. We shall have an insect-destroying 
campaign some day anyway. Why make the 
fuss now?” 

Two months later the crops in two coun- 
ties were eaten up by locusts in 1 night. 
Immediately the provincial party secretary 
pushed the panic button and issued a set of 
“Regulations Pertaining to the Swift Ex- 
termination of Locusts.” During 3 days in 
mid-June, 1.3 million peasants were hurled 
into a sea of locusts for an epic extermina- 
tion battle. By then, however, it was too 
late. Crops, grass, and tree leaves on a mil- 
lion acres in 48 counties in Honan were 
stripped clean, The locusts next invaded the 
neighboring provinces of Anhwei, Kiangsu, 
and Shantung, damaging nearly 5 million 
acres of farmland in 179 counties. Peasants 
from 6 to 80 were pressed into the fight. Air- 
planes were used to spray insecticide. But 
the spraying, done with frenzy and inexpe- 
rience, killed 100,000 farm animals. By 
Peiping’s own estimate, insect pests damage 
10 percent of the country's grain, 20 percent 
of the cotton, and 40 percent of the fruits 
every year. 

Given China’s limited means, water con- 
servation seems the only practical means of 
improving the country’s agriculture. In 
sheer quantity, China has plenty of water, 
but its distribution is lopsided. Every year 
668 cubic miles of water flow over the main- 
land’s 3.6 million square miles of land, aver- 
aging 12 tons of water for each person daily. 
Three-quarters of this water, however, is in 
the Yangtze Valley and south of it. North 
China has less than 5 percent. 

The regime claims that during the first 10 
years of its rule the nation’s irrigated area 
increased from 40 to 180 million acres. Offi- 
cials figures speak of 40 billion man-days 
used to dig 105 billion cubic yards of 
earth equivalent to 450 Panama Canals, or 
an wall 3.3 feet high and wide girdling the 
earth 2,000 times. The work, according to 
Peiping, consisted of building or repairing 
some 60 large reservoirs, 1,000 medium ones, 
4 million small reservoirs and canals, 74,600 
miles of dikes, 15 million farm weirs, and 10 
million wells. i 

The official statistics are impressive. One 
imagines millions of Chinese peasants, ant- 
like and faceless, digging and hauling all over 
the land, disciplining the savage rivers and 
salving the fields with gentle moisture. 
With this image in mind, it is even possible 
to rationalize that the misery of millions 
forced to labor today might bring some good 
to additional millions who will inherit the 
land tomorrow. But the fact is that China's 
water conservation efforts have done more 
harm than good. Indeed, they are an impor- 
tant factor in the current famine. 

Until 1957, Peiping concentrated its ener- 
gies on big, hydroelectrically oriented dams. 
Many of these expensive projects were either 
ill planned or badly executed. The largest 
and most important project was a TVA-like 
system to regulate the Yellow River and its 
tributaries; by the time the river passed the 
vicinity of Kaifeng and reached the flat Yel- 
low Plain, its flow was to be controlled. 
When the project was initiated, Peiping 
proudly announced that the Yellow River, 
perhaps the world’s most unmanageable 
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body of water, would not only be tamed for- 
ever, but that by 1961 its lower reaches would 
be crystal clear. 

The key to the Yellow River system was to 
be the mammoth Sanmen Gorge Dam, at a 
point just before the river leaves the moun- 

, tains. To protect it, 59 high dams were to 
be constructed in the upper river. By 1956 
half of the high dams were completed. The 
same year, floods destroyed or silted up al- 
most all of them. Despite a Chinese special- 
ist's warning to reexamine the whole plan, 
the Sanmen Gorge Dam, with a 1-million- 
kilowatt powerplant, was started in 1957. 
The dam was planned, model tested, and su- 
pervised by Russian technicians. Because of 
structural defects, its design and construc- 
tion had to be altered time and again. In 
1958 there was another flood, and this time 
70 percent of the swollen water came from 
below the Sanmen Gorge. An official tech- 
nical journal, Water Conservation and 
Power, then admitted this proved that even 
after the completion of the project, major 
floods could not be prevented. 

Another big pride of Communist China's 
hydraulic engineering is the much-bally- 
hooed Futseling reservoir and powerplant in 
Anhwei. This project was completed with 
Russian aid in 1954. Soon after the Huai 
River overflowed its banks and inundated 
the entire plain the reservoir was supposed 
to protect. Five years later the reservoir 
was still not functioning: The sluice gates 
had turned out to be heavier than designed, 
and it was feared that they would not open 
when the reservoir was filled with water. A 
similar fate befell the Yungting Reservoir 
tunnel near Peiping, which was also opened 
with a loud blast of propaganda. After the 
hosannas came the flood, inundating 7 mil- 
lion acres and washing away 2.6 million 
houses. Then there is the incident of the 
Tahuofang Dam, the country's second big- 
gest reservoir, near Fushun in Manchuria. 
After a year’s work on it, construction had 
to be halted in 1954 because it was discov- 
ered that the structure “had the consistency 
of rubber.” 

Some of the mistakes are almost unbeliev- 
able. During the dry season, fields in many 
areas could not get a single drop of water 
even though the reservoirs were full. It 
was discovered that no one had been ordered 
to build water conveyance systems for the 
reservoirs—no sluice gates, no canals, no 
ditches. In June 1959, the People’s Daily 
summed up the results of many of the 
large-scale projects: There are reservoirs 
without water, reservoirs with water but 
without aqueducts. A great number of 
flood-prevention works which have to be 
renewed yearly were not renewed, or, if they 
were started, were not finished.” And 
Water Conservation and Power reported that 
a number of hydroelectric dams were leaking 
badly, that many reservoirs “look all right as 
long as water is not let in,“ and that on 
some projects equipment was installed but 
no power could be produced. Medium and 
small works, by Peiping’s own admission, 
have fared even worse. 

Water conservation is a complicated 
science. It requires detailed study, careful 
surveys and coordinated planning. The 
planners must have intimate knowledge of 
river flow, flood history, silt content, topog- 
raphy, soil characteristics, water tables, 
weather patterns and the needs of surround- 
ing areas. But Peiping has never had any 
overall water conservation plan. Technical 
direction often has not matched actual 
working conditions. Quality has always 
been less important than quantity and speed. 
For large projects, there has never been 
enough steel and cement available. For 
smaller ones, only earth and stone have been 
used because of shortages. Everywhere sub- 
stitute materials and short cuts in con- 
struction have been favored—and praised as 
technical innovations, Is it any wonder 
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that China has registered such spectacular 
water conservation failures? 

The dam flascoes touched off an orgy of 
canal digging in 1958-59. Peiping finally 
realized that the much-vaunted huge proj- 
ects, which had so impressed foreign visitors, 
often turned out to be mere monuments to 
stupidity. In 1958, the year of the Great 
Leap Forward, it turned its attention from 
big dams to regional irrigation projects of 
medium and small dams, wells and, espe- 
cially, canals. 

In August of that year, the Party Central 
Committee announced a stupendous project: 
a network of canals which would criss-cross 
the entire area of the China Plains and link 
the three great rivers—the Yellow, the 
Yangtze and the Huai. The canals were to 
be of five sizes, ranging from small irriga- 
tion. ditches. to large ones accommodating 
3,000-ton ships, They would serve as in- 
land waterways, as a gigantic reservoir, and 
as a water-regulating system to bring water 
from south to north China. When the 
plan was announced, millions of peasants 
had already been digging for months, By 
early 1960 half of the canals in some proy- 
inces were completed. 

But after months of confused experience, 
the small canals proved inadequate. They 
were too numerous, creating problems for 
future farm mechanization. They were also 
too small, providing little protection in times 
of flood or drought. To further complicate 
matters, the village kanpu in charge of dig- 
ging were unclear about the various canal 
measurements, and they varied greatly. In 
the winter of 1958 the plan was revised: 
Small canals already dug were abandoned 
or filled up; medium and large canals were 
dug at relocated sites. 

The frenzied canal digging created prob- 
lems undreamed of in the Communist phi- 
losophy: The canals took away much yalu- 
able farmland. They leaked badly (in many 
cases 60 percent of the water escaped). In 
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the surface, excessively deep canals drained 
the land, creating an artificial drought where 
none had existed. In other areas, mainly in 
dry north China, where the water table was 
low and the soil unleached, water leaking 
from the canals raised the water table, thus 
accentuating capillary action through the 
lime-rich earth. This brought up harmful 
salts and alkali from the subsoil and formed 
a crust on the surface after evaporation, 
spoiling formerly dry but good farmland. 
By 1959, the People’s Daily sensed something 
was wrong: “During the past 1 or 2 years, the 
alkalization of much soil in many irrigated 
areas in the north has spread.” But the 
canal digging went on. In 1960, the same 
paper again reported that saltpeter, which 
normally appears only in serious drought, 
had affected millions of acres of farmland. 
And in April 1961, the Kuang Ming Daily 
noted that “arable land is continuously 
shrinking and alkalized soil spreading.” 

In a country like China, where the water 
balance has already been upset by centuries 
of intensive cultivation and population 
weight, the best place to store water is not 
behind big dams or in sloppy canals, but 
underground near where it falls. Not sur- 
prisingly, Peiping has also had insanely 
grandiose forestation plans. The original 
great vision program—no longer mentioned 
today—consisted of a number of bold 
forestation projects, which included two 
“Green Great Walls.” One was to be a 1,000- 
mile protective windbreaker, starting from 
the Chinese-Korean border, winding along 
the China coast, and ending at the mouth 
of the Yangtze. The other, equally long, was 
to be a forest shield against the sand from 
Outer Mongolia. It was to start from the 
vicinity of the Old Silk Road in Kansu, cut 
across the sand dunes of the Alashan Desert 
and the Ordos Desert in Inner Mongolia, and 
end at the great bend of the Yellow River. 
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In early 1956, a campaign to “green up 
China in 12 years” was begun. The job 
would be easy: If every one of the country’s 
500 million peasants plants 2 trees each 
year, we shall have 1 billion trees in a single 
year.” Peiping believed that in 12 years it 
could change China's arid land, barren hills, 
and deserts into 160 million acres of sylvan 
delight. So millions of school children were 
ordered to plant trees all over the country. 
In most cases the entire program consisted 
of digging holes, inserting cuttings or sap- 
lings, and watering them for a few days. 
Then the human sea surged in other direc- 
tions, for other campaigns, and the trees 
were left to die of thirst. 

While forestation surged up and died off, 
deforestation seemed to progress systemati- 
cally. Forest fires and the incidence of tree 
diseases have increased. Artificial deforesta- 
tion has also been on the increase, especially 
since 1958. Farm cooperatives and com- 
munes have set their cattle to graze on sap- 
lings, and have chopped down roadside trees 
and whole forests for timber or to “open 
virgin land.” During the 1958 steelmaking 
campaign many mountains were stripped 
bare for fuel, A commune in Kwangtung 
close-shaved 13 forest-covered hills in one 
swoop. Timber industries in forest areas, led 
by quota-conscious kanpu, competed with 
each other in cutting down big and small 
trees without replanting. Even saplings were 
not left to protect the soil, which soon be- 
came barren. Since the 1958 great leap, the 
Chinese have been too busy making steel, 
digging canals, and fighting calamities to 
worry about reforestation, But deforesta- 
tion is continuing at an even faster pace, 
reducing the already poor moisture-capturing 
capacity of the soil, extending the erosion 
area, heightening ‘excessive runoff of rain- 
water, and insuring severer damage from 
fioods and droughts for generations to come. 

The foolish squandering of resources and 
manpower on big, haphazard projects before 
1958, and the wanton canal digging since 
then, has deteriorated the water and soil in 
China’s richest farming regions. It is no 
coincidence that the worst droughts of the 
past 4 years have taken place in the very 
provinces where millions dug canals from 
1957 to 1959. The entire hydrologic cycle in 
China is now upset by faulty water conserva- 
tion and deforestation. Communist China 
has unwittingly changed nature. 

While food coming out of the earth is de- 
creasing, crops already harvested are in- 
creasingly spoiled or wasted. For centuries 
wasting food was considered a sin in China. 
Under the Communists a good deal of food 
is ‘unnecessarily spoiled. Many granaries 
are haphazardly built; others are created 
from decrepit temples or ancestral shrines; 
still others are without doors and windows— 
though all have fences or walls to prevent 
theft. One year an investigation revealed 
serious conditions in grain storage in seven 
provinces. In Kwangsi, for example, of the 
740,000 tons of grain inspected, 83 percent 
was spoiled by worms. One granary reported 
10 percent of its grain mildewed. Another, 
in Shensi, had 30 percent mildewed and 40 
percent sprouting. The party kanpu in 
charge of food supply in the communes are 
nicknamed by the peasants: “The Five 
Don’t Knows”: They don't know how much 
grain is harvested; don’t know how much is 
eaten; don't know how much is in the com- 
mune kitchen; don't know how much is 
stored in the granaries; and don’t know how 
long the store will last. When famine be- 
came acute late in 1960, a People’s Daily 
editorial revealed that the total amount of 
grain stored in Communist China was un- 
known. It launched a national campaign to 
weigh the stored grain, explaining: “We 
shall only know the real situation if we 
weigh and clearly account for the food grain 
collected.” ‘Since 1961, Peiping has imported 
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grain. The real situation, apparently, is 
now known. 

The efficiency of China's farm labor, low in 
the old days because of inadequate equip- 
ment, has been lowered even further by 
Peiping's administrative epilepsy. The peas- 
ants always worked hard; each knew what 
to do and how to do it with the limited 
means available, Today, they are told how 
to plow, when to sow and what to plant. 
They are pressed into a robot army and 
maneuvered with human-sea strategy and 
commando tactics. 

In the winter of 1955, many millions were 
“volunteered” into constructing dams and 
dikes. The following summer, when it was 
found that subsidiary farm work had 
slumped to half its normal amount, they 
were shunted back to the fields. In some 
provinces the party ordered up to 40 per- 
cent of the peasants to stick to subsidiary 
farm work, although drought was spreading. 
Left unharvested, much rice and sweet po- 
tatoes were damaged by the drought. When 
this was discovered, the peasants were hur- 
ried back to plant more food crops. Mean- 
while, the half-finished dams and dikes they 
had left were damaged by floods. 

In 1958 some 60 million people, most of 
them ts, were told to make village 
steel, creating a labor shortage on the farms. 
In many areas fertilizer was not put into 
the fields and rice was not harvested in time. 
Forty percent of the land in Hopei Province 
that needed sowing was left untended. In 
north China cotton and potato picking were 
not done on time. Elsewhere 650,000 tons of 
tobacco leaves were plucked but unsorted, 
and the damp leaves began to spoil. For 
three consecutive winters, up to 70 million 
peasants were commandeered to dig canals. 
More recently, the peasants have been re- 
cruited to fight flood and drought. The 
number of calamity fighters now exceeds 10 
million in each seriously affected province. 
When the fertilizer drive was on, 80 million 
had to forage for manure. When there was 
a coal shortage, 20 million were sent to the 
hills to dig for dubious fuel. 

The madcap use of farm labor is respon- 
sible for at least one unnatural disaster, the 
“weed calamity.” This term was coined by 
the Communists to denote fields left un- 
planted or unattended which subsequently 
were found covered with weeds. The weed 
calamity first came to light in 1959. By the 
fall of 1960 weeds were reported in at least 
13 provinces, from northern Manchuria to 
Kiangsu, and covered 20 percent of China’s 
farmland. In many areas the weeds were 
taller than the crops: In Shantung one- 
third of the farmland was covered by weeds, 
which at places grew so thick that a man 
was unable to walk into the fields. Soon the 
Ministry of Agriculture sounded another 
alarm, this time to fight weeds. Peasants, 
city people, students, civil servants, and even 
soldiers were ordered to forsake whatever 
they were doing and hand-pluck weeds from 
the fields. In Hopei, 6 million were mobi- 
lized; in Shantung, more than 7 million. In 
Liaoning, two-thirds of the students and 
civil servants from the cities were diverted 
to the countryside. In Shansi, half of the 
total farm labor was used. 

The more the peasants work under the 
party's blundering policy, of course, the less 
they produce. And the less they produce, 
the more they have to work. The end result 
is debilitating famine. 

At present, an ordinary resident in show 
cities like Peiping and Shanghai receives 
small ration of inferior rice or flour, plus 
a monthly allotment of about half a pound 
of pork, 3 ounces of.sugar and 3 ounces of 
edible oil. For a small quantity of vege- 
tables, he has to line up as early as 3 a.m. 
Eggs, poultry, and fish have virtually dis- 
appeared. The peasant in the commune re- 
celves much less—usually two bowls of semi- 
liquid gruel or paste, made from bad cereals, 
gritty flour or sweet potatoes, for each meal. 
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Since 1959, Communist China has officially 
ordered the eating of rice husks, bean waste, 
potato leaves, pumpkin flowers, wild plants, 
and algae. During the past two winters, 
each province sent from a half a million to 
3 million peasants and city dwellers to forage 
for wild plants in the hills. Newspapers 
praised the high nutritive value of wild 
plants and recommended recipes for these 
and other novel foods. Rice straw, soaked in 
lime solution, dried, ground into powder and 
mixed with flour, is made into cakes and 
served in restaurants upon surrender of 
ration coupons. 

China's streets and villages, formerly 
cluttered with friendly dogs and cats, are 
now empty of domestic animals. Common 
birds, such as sparrows, pigeons, crows, and 
cuckoos, are also gone. Some 2.2 billion 
sparrows were systematically exterminated 
as predatory birds in a nationwide campaign. 
The campaign ended when a sizable increase 
in predatory insects was noted. 

The appearance of a wild rabbit or a crow 
in China today is an occasion for amass hunt 
for extra food. Sweet potatoes, turnips, and 
other vegetables grown in city suburbs must 
be guarded throughout the night, or they 
will be stolen by city people who raid the 
fields and sometimes eat the loot on the 
spot. Beggars openly wait by restaurant 
tables for leftover food, often grabbing food 
from the patrons. Policemen merely shrug 
at such petty crimes. The black market is 
growing, supplied by corrupt Communists 
controlling food supply centers. Black 
market rings sometimes have their own sam- 
pans and armed escorts. 

Until late 1960, Communist China limited 
food parcels from Hong Kong and Macao. 
Immediately after the restrictions were 
lifted, the tiny Hong Kong post office was 
buried under a daily avalanche of 50,000 food 
parcels from frantic relatives; at present, 
more than 200,000 parcels are sent daily. The 
little British colony now has more than 1,000 
firms specializing in sending food parcels to 
China. ‘Not long ago, Hong Kong Commu- 
nist newspapers eagerly quoted a Japanese 
visitor to China who said, “I did not see any 
hunger in Peiping.” On the same pages 
where this story appeared were advertise- 
ments of firms offering to deliver food par- 
cels to China, with such screaming titles as 
“Fast, Fast, Fast” and “Rocket Speed.” 

A normal man in the Par East, according to 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, requires a minimum of 2.800 
calories of food daily. In food-short India, 
according to a United Nations survey, the 
daily average intake is 2,000 calories. In pre- 
war China it was 2,234 calories. At present, 
a great number of Chinese peasants, who 
must put in 14-18 hours of hard labor a day, 
receive less than 1,000 calories. 

Like most Asian countries, China has al- 
ways had major public health problems. 
Modern doctors number only 1 to every 
10,000 people. Except for those in the big 
cities, people have to depend on the tradi- 
tional herb doctors, who are good at com- 
mon ailments but have little knowledge of 
contagious diseases and surgery. In certain 
rural areas diseases like schistosomiasis (a 
chronic intestinal malady involving enlarge- 
ment of the liver and spleen), hookworm 
and beriberi have always been common. But 
the bulk of the population has fared well, 
perhaps, because of strong immunities and 
wise eating habits. Except for fresh fruits, 
the Chinese have never eaten uncooked food 
or unboiled water. And most Chinese food 
is eaten piping hot. 

During the first few years of Communist 
rule, a real attempt was made to improve 
health. Notable were the campaigns of fly- 
swatting, rat-exterminating and street- 
sweeping, all amply reported by foreign 
visitors. But since the mid-1950's, and par- 
ticularly since the Great Leap, conditions 
have changed drastically. Drinking water in 
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the communes is no longer boiled because of 
fuel shortage, although in many villages 
water is often taken from polluted creeks 
and ponds. Manure, green compost and gar- 
bage are handled with bare hands during 
the fertilizer drives. (Newspapers often 
praise fertilizer heroes who, after handling 
manure, refuse to wash their hands as a 
patriotic gesture.) And collective working 
and living without adequate sanitary pre- 
cautions has resulted in widespread food 
poisoning and epidemics. 

According to recent refugee information, 
one out of three or four Peasants have 
dropsy. It is not uncommon for laborers 
working in the fields to collapse and drop 
dead suddenly. A former Government tech- 
nician from Nanchang has reported that in 
his bureau 20 percent of the civil servants 
had liver inflammation or infectious hepa- 
titis. A nurse from Peiping said 10 percent 
of her colleagues were hospitalized. Hospitals 
in all cities are full of patents suffering from 
hepatitis and other diseases, but only seri- 
ous cases are admitted. Tuberculosis is also 
spreading widely, but sufferers are not even 
treated because TB is less alarming than 
other prevalent diseases. Many babies are 
born dead. Families of people who die have 
to make reservations at the busy crema- 
toriums; those who supply firewood get 
priority. 

These grisly first-hand accounts are sup- 
ported by the official press in its guarded but 
still revealing stories. In July 1959 the 
Honan Peasant’s Daily, a provincial paper 
not even allowed outside Honan, divulged 
that many peasants were dying from malnu- 
trition and overwork. During two summer 
weeks in 1959, 367,000 peasants collapsed and 
29,000 died in the fields of Honan. In the 
same summer 60,000 peasants collapsed after 
6 days and nights of flood-fighting with 
little sleep or rest. Other press reports re- 
veal that during similar periods 7,000 peas- 
ants died in the fields in Kiangsi, 8,000 in 
Kiangsu and 13,000 in Chekiang. 

Epidemics have been developing in China 
for 4 years, though their full extent is 
not known. At first the press was able to 
cover up the situation, but during the past 
2 years there have been partial admissions 
and reports of “seasonal contagious diseases.” 
Moreover, the Minister of Health, Li Te- 
ch'uan, recently admitted that in 1959 a 
total of 70 million cases of schistosomiasis, 
filariasis (parasitic worms in the blood), 
hookworm, and malaria were treated. She 
has also admitted that influenza, measles, 
diphtheria, and spinal meningitis are spread- 
ing at water conseryation sites, in com- 
mune nurseries, and primary schools. In 
April 1960, too, the People’s Congress revealed 
that kalanazar (infection of the liver, spleen 
and bone marrow, especially prevalent among 
children) was spreading; that ke-shan (a 
disease caused by infected water) had 
erupted in Inner Mongolia; and that there 
was large-scale chemical poisoning in in- 
dustrial cities. Six months later, an 
emergency public health committee warned 
that careless handling of manure, garbage, 
and dirty water had spread “all kinds of 
diseases; schistosomiasis, tapeworm, hook- 
worm, diphtheria, typhus, liver inflamma- 
tion and animal diseases.” 

Actual epidemic conditions have never 
been publicly reported. They can only be 
gathered from press reports about large 
numbers of public health teams rushing 
madly from cities to unnamed rural areas at 
short notice. In the spring of 1960, some 
500,000 city people from eight provinces were 
sent to the countryside to enforce emergency 
public health measures. In the summer of 
that year, 110,000 were sent to villages in 
Szechwan, 60,000 to Huana, and 2,000 to 
Fuklen. According to refugees, cholera killed 
30,000-50,000 in Kwangtung last year alone. 
After the plague spread to Hong Kong, 
Macao, Indonesia, and North Borneo, Peiping 
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finally admitted the outbreak of cholera to 
the Geneva Red Cross. 

The regime is worried not so much about 
the people's suffering, however, as it is about 
the loss of manpower. The basic rule was 
sternly laid down by the People’s Daily in 
late 1959: “The point of departure is pro- 
duction. It must be our unwavering deter- 
mination in fighting pests and extinguishing 
diseases that this work shall be subservient 
to production. Public health as a purpose in 
itself—a bourgeois way of thinking—should 
not be permitted.” 

When a government fails to fill its peo- 
ple’s stomachs, it finds it even harder to 
wash their brains. Escapees report that food 
riots occurred throughout South China in 
1960 and 1961, with many killed. Tens of 
thousands of peasants have deserted famine- 
stricken northern Kiangsu and converged on 
once-prosperous Shanghai, searching for 
food. Other groups are moving from Cheki- 
ang into Fukien. Of course, only last month 
70,000 from Kwangtung sought refuge across 
the border in Hong Kong. 

In December 1960, workers at the Anshan 
steel mills and the Fushun coal mines, 
China’s biggest steel and coal centers, staged 
a strike demanding food and cotton as wages. 
Later, in Sian, students of 38 colleges and 
high schools turned a memorial meeting into 
an antihunger demonstration. Similar 
demonstrations broke out in Szechwan cities. 
In Hunan, soldiers sent to pursue granary 
robbers deliberately let the thieving peasants 
escape. In an Army barrack in Kiangsu, 
soldiers refused to get out of their beds 
for morning drills, protesting against short 
rations, which have now affected all the 
armed forces. And a strong, well-organized 
underground movement is making its pres- 
ence felt repeatedly in Shanghai, where 
most of modern China's revolutions have 
begun. 

All this could be a mere straw in the 
wind. Impulsive demonstrations and spon- 
taneous food riots are no match against a 
monolithic regime with a powerful secret 
police and armed forces. But if overt re- 
sistance is not effective at the moment, the 
conditions breeding it are likely to persist 
and will probably get worse. Thus the 
monolithic picture could be deceptive. No 
one realizes this more than the Chinese 
Communists themselves. Peiping recently 
resuscitated the regional political bureaus 
to tighten its control over the provinces. It 
has replaced militiamen in strategic areas 
with regular troops, and steadily moved 
stored grain from the communes to bigger 
granaries near cities, which are easier to 
guard. 

Communist China is estimated to have 2.5 
million regular troops and 20 million militia- 
men. The militia is no longer trusted be- 
cause it is part of the local peasantry. 
Nearly 90 percent of the regular troops are 
recruited from the peasantry. Their fam- 
ilies, who formerly received special privileges, 
are now living the same hard life as other 
peasants. The morale of the regular troops 
will become an increasingly significant fac- 
tor if peasant livelihood is not improved. 
Furthermore, among the peasants and water 
conservation workers there are 10 million 
demobilized soldiers. These veterans are the 
bitterest and the most articulate complain- 
ers. Since 1958, a vast number of low-level 
kanpu, who have been sent to the country- 
side to live, work and eat with the peasants, 
have been infected. They have been repeat- 
edly blamed by Peiping for being afraid of 
the peasants and for their “misguided senti- 
mentality.” 

It would be highly unrealistic to ignore 
the significant realinement of forces which 
has taken place in China during the past 
few years. Many Westerners tend to ap- 
praise the Communist regime by simply 
gawking at its production statistics, or 
weighing its military equipment, or guess- 
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ing what is up its diplomatic sleeves. They 
seldom try to probe into the crosscurrents of 
China’s complex economy, or the subtle psy- 
chological undertow of its silent millions. 
This is food for thought for the free world. 


NEW GUIDELINES FOR TAX 
DEPRECIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President of the United States 
announced the new guidelines for tax 
depreciation of business assets. This 
particular announcement, to my mind, 
is of great significance to the well-being 
and the prosperity of the American econ- 
omy. 

The Treasury Department acted with- 
in the authority of the present tax law 
to modernize, revise, and update our so- 
called depreciation schedules. The press 
release or statement of Mr. Mortimer M. 
Caplin, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, is explicit as to what this new policy 
means to our economy. I quote now 
from what Mr. Caplin said: 

The new guidelines give more liberal lives 
and meet the urgent need for an objective 
approach to depreciation, and should also 
eliminate many administrative problems. 
They have been designed to give taxpayers 
and tax agents a new concept consistent 
with our present law and regulations, and 
to translate into action our forward looking 
objectives. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of Mr. Caplin, along with the 
statement of the President of the United 
States, the statement of the Treasury 
Department entitled “Depreciation 
Guidelines and Rules,” as well as the 
statement of Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon, be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered, ‘ 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Secretary Dillon, 
in commenting upon the revised pro- 
cedures for determining depreciation on 
machinery and equipment by American 
business, noted that in the past our de- 
preciation practices have not been real- 
istic for a great number of years. He 
called to our attention that the new 
guidelines will average 32 percent shorter 
than those that have been established 
in so-called Bulletin F. 

I note that this particular action on 
the part of the Treasury Department 
and the President has had a very salu- 
tary effect insofar as investment oppor- 
tunities are concerned in the State of 
Minnesota and the Midwest. 

Some months ago the present Presid- 
ing Officer [Mr. McCartuy], Represent- 
ative BLATNIK, and I addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce, asking that the 
administration consider modernization 
of depreciation schedules, shortening 
that time so as to afford accelerated de- 
preciation and to offer some tax incen- 
tive for investment. We followed that 
letter by a number of visits to the Treas- 
ury Department, urging prompt action. 

It is my view that the action which has 
been taken will have a more immediate 
effect upon the economy than even a tax 
cut, even though it should not be re- 
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garded as a substitute for that worthy 
endeavor. 

The revisions will offer a huge incen- 
tive for new capital investment in 
mining equipment, such as taconite, in 
logging and sawmilling equipment, in 
production and conversion equipment in 
the pulp and paper industry, in new elec- 
tronics production equipment, and other 
industries of substantial importance 
throughout the country, and particularly 
in the State of Minnesota. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which was issued by myself as of 
yesterday on this matter be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MINNESOTA DEMOCRATS HAIL “HUGE FEDERAL 
Tax IN ” FOR NEW CAPITAL INVEST- 
MENT IN MINING AND OTHER MAJOR INDUS- 
TRIES OF MINNESOTA 
Senators HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Euv- 

GENE J. McCartHy and Congressman JOHN 

A. BLATNIK (all Democrat-Farmer-Labor, 

Minnesota) today hailed the Wednesday an- 

nouncement by the President of revisions in 

schedule F tax depreciation procedures and 
guidelines. 

“This revision provides a major incentive 
for economic expansion and development in 
northeastern Minnesota and other areas,” 
they said. “It will have a more immediate 
effect than a tax cut.” 

They said the revisions will offer “a huge 
Federal incentive for new capital investment 
in mining equipment (such as taconite) in 
logging and sawmilling equipment, in pro- 
duction and conversion equipment in the 
pulp and paper industry, in new electronics 
production equipment, and other industries 
of substantial importance in Minnesota.” 

“In the taconite industry, for example,” 
they pointed out, “companies contemplating 
a major investment in Minnesota will now 
be able to plan a complete tax writeoff of 
the capital equipment costs in just half the 
time of the old schedule—a reduction from 
20 years to 10 years, on the average. 

“Such a company, determining to invest, 
for example, $400 million in a new taconite 
processing plant, could expect to ‘take home’ 
in cash some $55 million more during the 
first 5 years than it could have under the 
old schedules. In the first year alone— 
under the new schedule—such a new taco- 
nite company could expect to increase its 
cash flow by $20,800,000 over the old sched- 
ule.” 

The Minnesotans pointed out that, to- 
gether with the proposed investment credit 
act or other reduction in corporate taxes now 
under consideration by the Congress, com- 
panies wishing to build new taconite or other 
iron ore processing plants in Minnesota would 
have “as good as or better a tax situation 
than Erie and Reserve Mining had from the 
1950 emergency certificates initiated in the 
Congress by Congressman BLATNIK,” 

“The President’s announcement comes 7 
months after the Minnesota congressional 
delegation representing the iron mining 
areas of Minnesota first urged the Secretary 
of the Treasury to consider this major tax 
incentive, and after solid assistance from the 
Secretary of Commerce,” HUMPHREY said. 

He termed the announcement “a giant 
step to offset the competition from Canada 
and other areas which have been offering 
heavy tax incentives to American investors— 
incentives which clearly have been the over- 
whelming cause for the investments in re- 
cent years in Canadian mining operations by 
U.S. companies.” 

“To summarize the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s announcement,” the three Members 
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of Congress said in a joint statement, “in- 
vestors in taconite plants and in many other 
major production units in Minnesota will 
be able to recover their original investment 
money in about half the time. 

“In mining, in the logging and pulp and 
paper industries, in electronics and other 
major Minnesota industries, investors are 
now encouraged to invest in newer, more 
efficient plants, and thereby to provide new 
employment opportunities.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editor- 
ial in this morning’s Washington Post, 
entitled “Sound Tax Reform,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: > 


Sounp Tax REFORM 


With the publication of its new guidelines 
for tax depreciation of business assets the 
administration has accomplished a sweeping 
fiscal reform that will confer enormous ben- 
efits upon the American economy. 

For the past two decades American indus- 
try has operated under the severe handicap 
imposed by the regulations of the Internal 
Revenue Service’s Bulletin F which were ret- 
rospective in spirit and frequently admin- 
istered in an arbitrary or capricious fashion. 
Moreover, they made no provision for the 
rising costs of capital goods or the obsoles- 
cence induced by the rapid pace of techno- 
logical change. 

The new regulations are a most impres- 
sive example of modern fiscal craftsmanship 
for which Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
and his staff deserve the highest praise. 
Their new guidelines, which establish flexible 
but objective criteria for determining the 
taxable lives of depreciable assets, forge a 
strong and significant link between the 
tax practices of business enterprises and 
their capital replacement policies. Firms 
which rapidly replace or augment their stock 
of capital assets will be entitled to commen- 
surately larger depreciation allowances. By 
thus increasing the corporate cash flow, the 
new regulations should provide a powerful 
stimulus to investment. At the same time 
depreciation allowances will be reduced for 
those corporations whose reserves are exces- 
sive relative to the value of their assets. 

The immediate impact of the new guide- 
lines, which increase depreciation allowances 
by shortening the lives of business assets, 
will be a $1.5 billion corporate tax reduction. 
One may take exception to the administra- 
tion's optimistic estimates of the short-term 
effects of this tax cut upon investment and 
the level of economic activity at a time 
when there is considerable excess capacity, 
but there can be little doubt that the longer 
term impacts will be salutary. 

While the depreciation reform is a vital 
step in the right direction, Secretary Dillon 
ably demonstrated that it does not complete 
the task of placing American industry on 
an equal footing with foreign competition. 
There still remains a depreciation gap—the 
difference between the new depreciation al- 
lowances and the replacement costs of capi- 
tal equipment—which can only be closed by 
the passage of the investment credit provi- 
sion of the revenue act now pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee. President 
Kennedy underscored the importance of this 
vital legislation when he stated: 

“The reform announced today has been 
carried out as quickly as possible, and it 
goes as far as it is administratively possible 
to go to meet the investment needs of Amer- 
ican business. I am hopeful that Congress 
will do its part by enacting the investment 
credit.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
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from the New York Times of today, en- 
titled “Business Taxes Are Cut 1.5 Bil- 
lion by Treasury,” with the subheadline, 
“Writeoffs Sped—Depreciation Action Is 
Intended To Spur Economic Growth,” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS Taxes ARE Cur 1.5 BILLION BY 
TREASURY; DIVIDEND-LEVY PLAN Fans 
WRITEOFFS Spep—-DEPRECIATION ACTION Is 
INTENDED To Spur Economic GROWTH 


(By John D. Morris) 


WASHINGTON, July 11—The Kennedy ad- 
ministration gave business a $1,500 million 
tax cut today in the form of more liberal al- 
lowances for depreciation of machinery and 
equipment. 

The Treasury issued new rules and guide- 
lines that will enable business concerns and 
individual businessmen, including farmers 
and other self-employed persons, to deduct 
the cost of machinery and equipment from 
their taxable income more rapidly than most 
of them are now permitted to do. 

The Treasury's action, culminating years 
of study that began during the Eisenhower 
administration, was a long-awaited and wel- 
come gesture to business. It was designed 
to stimulate investment in modern and more 
efficient facilities, and these increase the 
country’s productivity, spur economic growth 
and employment, and enable American pro- 
ducers to compete more effectively for world 
markets. 

President Kennedy declared: “By encour- 
aging American business to replace its ma- 
chinery more rapidly, we hope to make Amer- 
ican products more cost-competitive, to step 
up our rate of recovery and growth, and to 
provide expanded job opportunities for all 
American workers.” 


EARLY IMPACT FORESEEN 


While the new depreciation procedures 
are aimed at achieving long-range goals, of- 
ficials said they were likely to have an im- 
mediate impact on the lagging national econ- 
omy. 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
declined to estimate the extent of the im- 
pact either immediately or over the long 
range. However, he observed at a news con- 
ference that Roger M. Blough, board chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp., had 
recently said that the steel industry would 
immediately invest the entire tax saving in 
new equipment. 

This alone would amount to about $40 
million in the next 12 months, Mr. Dillon 
noted. 

If the year’s overall tax savings of $1,500 
million were similarly invested, according to 
administration economists, an increase of at 
least $3,750 million in the gross national 
product would result, and employment would 
rise proportionately. 

The gross national product is the dollar 
value of all goods and services produced in 
a year. The present rate is about $544 bil- 
lion, 

Some economists believe the actual in- 
crease in the gross national product over 
the long run might range as high as $15 
billion a year under the new depreciation 
rules. 

President Kennedy and Secretary Dillon 
issued statements in which they emphasized 
that the new depreciation procedures repre- 
sented only half of a two-part plan. 

The other part, a special tax credit on 
new outlays for machinery and equipment, 
is embodied in a tax revision bill passed by 
the House on March 29 and now before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

The committee approved the bill’s tax- 
credit provisions today but rejected another 
feature—a 3-year transition period. 
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PREDICTIONS NOTED 


In his statement on the new depreciation 
procedures, President Kennedy quoted esti- 
mates by some business spokesmen that per- 
haps as much as four times the amount of tax 
savings would be invested in new machin- 
ery and equipment, 

“In any event,” the President said, “it is 
clear that at least an equal amount will go 
into new income-producing investment and 
eventually return to the Government in tax 
revenues most, if not all of the initial costs.” 

The President and other officials estimated 
that the new procedures would automatically 
permit “more rapid and more realistic de- 
preciation” on 70 to 80 percent of the ma- 
chinery and equipment of businessmen and 
3 tl. ted the first 

The action represen e 
time since 1942 that the tax depreciation 

had been overhauled by administra- 
tive action. The last major changes were 
made by legislation in 1954. A law passed 
in that year allowed greater deductions in 
the first few years of the “useful life” of 
business facilities. 


PROCEDURE 62-21 


The useful life of such an asset is the 
number of years over which tax deductions 
for depreciation must be spread. Until to- 
day, the guidelines eStablished in 1942 for 
determining the useful, or depreciable, lives 
of more than 5,000 separate items had been 
in effect without change except for a few ad- 
ditions and revisions last fall for the textile 
industry. 

The items were listed in a green-covered 
Treasury pamphlet entitled “Bulletin F.“ 
They ranged from mules, which were as- 
signed useful lives of 10 years, to blast fur- 
naces, 15 years, and warehouses, 75 years. 

In today’s action, the Treasury replaced 
Bulletin F with a maroon-covered pamphlet 
destined to be known by tax lawyers and 
accountants as “Revenue Procedure 62-21.” 

The new bulletin substitutes fewer than 
100 categories of depreciable property for the 
old pamphlet's 5,000 items. For example, 
office furniture, fixtures, machines and 
equipment used by business in general are 
lumped together and given a depreciable life 
of 10 years. 

However, there are still a number of in- 
dividual items, such as “horses, breeding or 
work, 10 years” and “portable sawmills, 6 
years.” 

NEW AVERAGE 12 YEARS 

The average depreciable life of manufac- 
turing assets listed in the 1942 bulletin was 
about 19 years. But many companies, by 
individual negotiations with the Internal 
Revene Service, were permitted to use short- 
er lives. The actual average, according to 
Treasury estimates, is now about 15 years. 

The guidelines published today allow an 
average life of about 12 years, according to 
Under Secretary Henry H. Fowler. 

All taxpayers, under the new rules, will be 
allowed to switch to depreciable lives as 
short as those specified by the new guide- 
lines, and pay taxes on that basis, for at least 
3 years without challenge by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

At the end of 3 years, the Internal Revenue 
Service will use an arithmetical formula to 
indicate whether the guidelines are suitable 
in individual cases. Known as the “reserve 
ratio” formula, it is designed to determine 
whether the depreciation deductions taken 
by a concern are consistent with its actual 
practice in retiring and replacing machinery 
and equipment. 

A GUIDE, NOT A RULE 


If the ratio exceeds designate levels, the 
taxpayer will be subject to possible in- 
creases in the useful lives over which his 
tax deductions must be spread. However, 
the reserve ratio test will be used as a guide 
rather than a binding rule, the Treasury 
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said. Individual taxpayers, officials ex- 
plained, may be able to justify more ad- 
vantageous treatment by presenting other 
pertinent facts and circumstances. 

Some taxpayers already are taking deduc- 
tions at a faster rate than the newly pub- 
lished guidelines suggest. They may con- 
tinue to do so, the Treasury said, 

Other taxpayers now within the guide- 
lines may want to go beyond them and are 
free to do so, officials said, if the reserve 
ratio formula does not indicate that their 
new depreciation rates are too fast. In that 
event, other pertinent facts and circum- 
stances will be weighed before a change is 
ordered, 

The same considerations will prevail, the 
Treasury said, in cases where taxpayers are 
already taking deductions at a faster rate 
than the guidelines suggest and decide to 
move to an even faster basis, 


NO PENALTY TAXES 


Penalty taxes no longer will be imposed 
on those who claim depreciation deductions 
at a faster rate than the Internal Revenue 
Service determines to be justified. Instead, 
the Service will merely adjust future deduc- 
tions to compensate for any such miscalcu- 
lations. 

The procedures are effective tomorrow. 
That is, they may be applied to all tax re- 
turns due after tomorrow. Included are all 
returns for the calendar year 1962 as well 
as corporation returns for fiscal years start- 
ing after last April 1 and returns by non- 
incorporated businesses for fiscal years 
starting after last March 31, 

Secretary Dillon said nearly all of the 
initial $1,500 million in reduced taxes would 
be reflected in lower Treasury revenues in 
the present Federal fiscal year, 
started July 1. This removed any remain- 
ing hope that the budget for the year would 
be balanced. President Kennedy projected 
a precarious surplus of $500 million last 
January. 

* » * . 

Mr. Dillon declined to estimate the rev- 
enue effect in future years. He noted that 
increased depreciation allowances would ex- 
ceed $1,500 million a year of the desired in- 
creases in new outlays for machinery and 
equipment resulted. However, he said, the 
resulting rise in economic activity would 
yield greater total revenues and probably 
offset any longrun loss. 

Revised depreciation guidelines for the 
textile manufacturing industry were put 
into effect on the old item-by-item basis 
last October 11. Taxpayers in that 
may now either use that method or the new 
procedures established today. 


Exmes 1 
STATEMENT BY MORTIMER M. CAPLIN, CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE RELEASE OF NEW 
DEPRECIATION GUIDELINES AND RULES 


The new depreciation guidelines and rules 
released today constitute one of the most 
significant revenue documents ever issued. 
For some time, technological improvements 
and other factors directly affecting the lives 
of many assets had created difficulties for 
both taxpayers and tax agents in consider- 
ing depreciation. 

The new guidelines give more liberal lives 
and meet the urgent need for an objective 
approach to depreciation, and should also 
eliminate many administrative problems. 
They have been designed to give taxpayers 
and tax agents a new concept consistent 
with our present law and regulations, and 
to translate into action our forward looking 
objectives. 

Release of the new rules and guidelines 
on depreciation is the first step. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Service is planning a series of 
training programs to familiarize tax agents 
with this new tool for computing and test- 
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ing depreciation. At a later date it is ex- 
pected that seminars will be held for repre- 
sentatives of industry in our regional and 
district offices. 

Our policy of encouraging voluntary com- 
pliance through reasonable administration 
of the tax laws requires the support and 
understanding of both taxpayers and the 
Internal Revenue Service. The new depre- 
ciation procedure, effective for income tax 
returns due to be filed on or after July 12, 
1962, is part of this approach and two-way 
cooperation will assure its success. 
STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE DoucLAs DIL- 

LON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, ON THE 

ISSUANCE OF THE NEW DEPRECIATION GUIDE- 

LINES AND RULES, JULY 11, 1962 


The new guidelines and procedures for de- 
termining depreciation on machinery and 
equipment used by all American business 
constitute a fundamental reform in the tax 
treatment of depreciation that will provide 
a major stimulus to our continued economic 
growth. 

This reform culminates a year of intensive 
study and work on the part of the Treasury 
with cooperation and assistance every step 
of the way by the Internal Revenue Service, 
substantial help from other Government 
agencies, and advice from countless busi- 
nessmen, their lawyers, engineers, and ac- 
countants. 

Successful completion of the job required 
us to examine the depreciation practices, 
present and prospective rates of economic 
obsolescence, and the pace of technological 
change in American industry and in indus- 
try abroad. This enormous task has been 
completed with the greatest possible speed. 

The reform we have achieved fully meets— 
while In no way exceeding—the requirement 
of existing law that reasonable allowances 
be given for depreciation. 

Depreciation has been a major problem 
of U.S. tax policy for decades. As a de- 
duction used in determinging the taxable 
income of a business, it directly affects the 
rate of recovery of invested capital. For 
that reason, it plays a vital role in business 
investment decisions—a major factor in de- 
termining a nation’s rate of economic 
growth. Faster economic growth is essen- 
tial if we are to reduce unemployment and 
provide jobs for the millions of workers com- 
ing into the labor force. Equally impor- 
tant, the investment level is closely related 
to productivity, hence plays an important 
part in determining the competitive posi- 
tion of U.S. producers in world markets. 
We must be competitive if we are to re- 
duce our balance-of-payments deficit and 
stem the drain on our gold stocks. De- 
preciation rates are, therefore, important not 
only to the welfare of business, but to the 
welfare of every American citizen. 

Our depreciation practices have not been 
realistic for a great many years. Based es- 
sentially on taxpayers’ past replacement 
practices, they have inadequately reflected 
the fast-moving pace of economic and tech- 
nological change. 

The new depreciation guidelines correct 
this fundamental flaw and the new rules for 
application of the guidelines recognize that 
economic obsolescence is a continuing fac- 
tor in business life which our tax adminis- 
tration must take fully into account. The 
rate of depreciation permitted under the 
rules will not be tied to past history—it is 
tied to concurrent adoption of replacement 
practices consistent with the lives which are 
claimed for tax purposes. 

The guidelines will not be allowed to 
become outdated—as was the case for so 
long with Bulletin F, which the new guide 
lines replace. Our revision of depreciation 
guidelines and rules recognizes that depre- 
ciation reform is not something that, once 
accomplished, is valid for all time. It re- 
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flects an administrative policy dedicated to 
a continuing review and updating of depre- 
ciation standards and procedures to keep 
abreast of changing conditions and circum- 
stances. The experience under the new 
guideline lives, industry and asset classifi- 
cations, and administrative procedures, will 
be watched carefully with a view to possible 
corrections and improvements. Periodic re- 
examination and revision will be essential 
to maintain tax depreciation treatment 
which is in keeping with modern industrial 
practices. 

This depreciation revision will bring 
meaningful and lasting benefits to all of 
American business, agriculture, and mining. 

The new guideline lives average 32 percent 
shorter than those established in Bulletin 
F. More significantly, they are—as our 
Treasury depreciation survey showed—15 
percent shorter than the lives in actual use 
by 1,100 large corporations which hold two- 
thirds of all the depreciable assets in man- 
ufacturing. 

In actual practice, we anticipate that these 
same companies will be able to take faster 
depreciation than that provided in the new 
guidelines. As a result, the depreciable lives 
they will actually use are expected to be 21 
percent shorter than those in us> now. 

More rapid depreciation than presently 
taken will be immediately allowed under the 
new guidelines on 70 to 80 percent of the 
assets in use by American business today. 

For all of our 12 million corporate and 
noncorporate businesses, we estimate that 
the potential increase in annual deprecia- 
tion charges under the new guidelines will 
amount to 17 percent, or a total of $4.7 bil- 
lion, in the first year. Because some busi- 
nesses operate at a loss, and others may not 
choose to make immediate full use of the 
new guidelines, we estimate that the addi- 
tional depreciation claimed on taxable re- 
turns in the first year will be $3.4 billion. 
In contrast, the increased annual deprecia- 
tion charges resulting from enactment of 
accelerated depreciation in 1954 had—after 
7 +years—reached only $2.5 billion by last 


ear. 

: The $3.4 billion potential increase in de- 
preciation charges will mean a reduction in 
business tax liabilities, in the first year, of 
$1.5 billion. But this is a gross figure. A 
very substantial part, if not all, of this sum 
will be recouped promptly by the Govern- 
ment as higher depreciation charges in- 
crease the flow of cash to corporations and 
this money finds its way directly into new 
investment, thus creating jobs and taxable 
income for business and individuals. 

The potential $4.7 billion in increased 
depreciation charges for business is also in- 
teresting when viewed in another light; 
namely, the extent to which it closes the 
so-called depreciation gap. This gap was 
caused by the inflation of years past which 
meant that business had to replace its ma- 
chinery and equipment at ever-rising cost, 
while the cash it retained through deprecia- 
tion was based on the cost of its outworn 
assets. The gap is obviously hard to meas- 
ure, but such important business organiza- 
tions as the Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute have placed it at $5 to $8 billion a 

ear, 

{ Our new depreciation guidelines are not 
based on any estimate of the effects of in- 
flation on replacement costs—nor could they 
be under existing law, even if we thought 
such a policy desirable. But the fact is that 
our depreciation reform standing alone, goes 
much of the way toward closing the so-called 
depreciation gap. Coupled with the invest- 
ment credit, now pending before the Senate 
Finance Committee, the reform will close the 
gap entirely, because the depreciation 
equivalent of the credit is $2.9 billion. 

This is not, however, the only reason why 
enactment of the credit is essential. Depre- 
ciation reform, important as it is, will not 
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put American business on a comparable foot- 
ing with its foreign competitors so far as tax 
treatment of investment is concerned. 

The percentage of first-year cost recovery 
on investment in the United States is now 
only a little more than 13 percent. Because 
of special tax incentives for new investment 
granted by our nine friendly major industrial 
competitor nations, the average first-year 
recovery in those countries is 29 percent— 
more than twice our current figure. With 
this new revision, our percentage will rise 
to 16.7 percent—but still far short of equal- 
ity. If, however, we couple the proposed 7 
percent investment credit with the deprecia- 
tion revision, this picture will change sharp- 
ly. Our average percentage, first-year cost 
recovery would then climb to 30.7 percent— 
higher than the average of the nine other 
nations and above the actual cost recovery 
allowed in all but two, Japan and the United 
Kingdom. 

That is why we recommended the credit— 
because we believe it imperative to give 
American producers every legitimate assist- 
ance in meeting foreign competition. The 
administration has done its part with the 
completion of this depreciation reform, Fur- 
ther action must come from the Congress, 
and I hope that Congress will soon take fa- 
vorable action on the investment credit. 


STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Tue WHITE HOUSE. 

The Treasury has today completed its 
work on the first administrative moderniza- 
tion of Federal tax depreciation schedules 
and procedures in the 20 years sincé the 
present guidelines were issued. The new 
schedules, which will go into effect immedi- 
ately, will automatically permit more rapid 
and more realistic depreciation than is pres- 
ently taken on 70 to 80 percent of the ma- 
chinery and equipment now used by Amer- 
ican businessmen and farmers. The tax cut 
these changes will make possible—the net 
reduction in tax liabilities—will reach $144 
billion in the first year. 

Although the executive branch has long 
been authorized by statute to allow reason- 
able deductions for depreciation based on 
obsolescence as well as wear and tear, the 
Internal Revenue's Bulletin F has never been 
changed since its publication in 1942, despite 
the vast and apparent changes in the rate at 
which modern machinery in a new age of 
technology can become obsolescent and re- 
quire replacement. As a result, American 
businessmen have been handicapped in their 
efforts to expand and modernize their plants, 
to lay aside funds for reinvestment and to 
compete with the efficient, modern plants of 
other industrial nations. 

The more realistic view of an asset's de- 
preciable life, as contained in today’s new 
guidelines, suggests schedules which average 
(for manufacturing industry) 32 percent less 
than those which have been covered in Bul- 
letin F since 1942—and 21 percent less even 
than those currently in use by manufacturers 
covered in the Treasury depreciation survey. 

In addition to these new schedules, the 
new rules issued today give our businessmen 
much greater freedom and flexibility in de- 
termining for themselves the rate at which 
their equipment is to be written off for tax 
purposes. Hereafter, that rate will not be 
questioned so long as it is consistent with 
actual practice in retiring and replacing 
machines. By encouraging American busi- 
ness to replace its machinery more rapidly, 
we hope to make American products more 
cost competitive, to step up our rate of re- 
covery and growth and to provide expanded 
job opportunities for all American workers. 

Business spokesmen who have long urged 
this step estimate that the stimulus to new 
investment will be far greater—perhaps as 
much as four times greater—than the $1.5 
billion made available. In any event, it is 
clear that at least an equal amount will go 
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into new income-producing investment and 
eventually return to the Government in tax 
revenues most, if not all, of the initial costs. 

This is a permanent change in the light 
of technological advance. Until these long- 
standing and outmoded handicaps to mod- 
ernization were removed, it was difficult for 
American business to achieve its maximum 
productivity—and the highest possible pro- 
ductivity is urgently needed today to keep 
our costs and prices competitive with those 
of other nations, and to expand our economy 
fast enough to provide jobs for all who want 
them, 

This is only part of the solution. In ad- 
dition to modern and realistic depreciable 
lives, most major industrialized nations pro- 
vide a special tax incentive for investment. 
The investment credit contained in the 
pending tax bill is needed to put American 
producers on a comparable tax footing with 
their foreign competitors, to increase our 
share of both foreign and domestic markets, 
and thus protect our balance of interna- 
tional payments and gold reserves. 

The reform announced today has been 
carried out as quickly as possible, and goes 
as far as it is administratively possible to 
go to meet the investment needs of Amer- 
ican business. I am hopeful that the Con- 
gress will do its part by enacting the in- 
vestment credit. 


DEPRECIATION GUIDELINES AND RULES 


The Treasury today made public IRS Reve- 
nue Procedure 62-21, embodying a basic re- 
form in the standards and procedures used 
for the determination of depreciation for tax 
purposes, 

The fundamental concept underlying the 
new procedure is that the depreciation 
claimed by a taxpayer will not be disturbed 
if there is an overall consistency between the 
depreciation schedule he uses and his actual 
practice in retiring and replacing his ma- 
chinery and equipment. Demonstration of 
this overall consistency will be based upon 
broad classes of assets. Guidelines are estab- 
lished for each of these classes—in all cases 
shorter than those previously suggested for 
the guideline class as a whole—to assist in 
the determination of appropriate appreciable 
lives. 

A central objective of the new procedure 
is to facilitate the adoption of depreciable 
lives even shorter than those set forth in the 
new guidelines—and shorter than those cur- 
rently in use, even where current usage is 
already below the guidelines—provided only 
that certain standards are met and that sub- 
sequent replacement practices are reason- 
ably consistent with the tax lives claimed. 

The procedure becomes effective immedi- 
ately and may be used in the preparation of 
any tax return due after the date of publica- 
tion. The new guideline lives and new ad- 
ministrative procedures are applicable to all 
depreciable property, including existing as- 
sets as well as new acquisitions. 

The procedure, while replacing the Bulle- 


tin F guidelines for depreciable lives, does 


not supersede existing rules, outstanding 
arrangements, or established procedures for 
determining depreciation for any taxpayer 
who wishes to continue to use them. 
GUIDELINE LIVES BASED ON BROAD ASSET CLASSES 

The new, shorter guideline lives apply to 
about 75 broad classes of assets, rather than 
to explicitly detailed items of depreciable 
property. In most cases, a single industry 
guideline class will cover all the production 
machinery and equipment typically used in 
the industry. Certain assets in general use 
by all industries, such as automobiles and 
trucks and office machines and furniture, are 
covered by guideline classes which cut across 
industry lines. For most taxpayers, three 
or four guidelines will encompass all of their 
depreciable assets. 

The emphasis in this broad class approach 
is on achieving a reasonable overall result 
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in measuring depreciation rather than a 
needless and labored item-by-item accuracy. 

Example: IRS Bulletin F, which the new 
guidelines supersede as a benchmark for 
the determination of appropriate depreciable 
lives, sets forth: 

For the hotel industry—18 separate speci- 
fied lives for equipment used in hotels, rang- 
ing from 6 years on blankets and spreads 
to 20 years for fire alarm and prevention 
equipment. Hotel equipment is now encom- 
passed in the guideline class for service in- 
dustries, set at 10 years. 

For ice-cream producers—111 item lives 
ranging from 4 years for ice-cream cans to 
25 years for cast-iron flavoring kettles. 
Equipment used by ice-cream manufacturers 
is now covered in the guideline class for 
food products, at 12 years. 

For soap producers—201 item lives, rang- 
ing from 4 years for fat acid pumps to 30 
years for lathes used in making barrels. Soap 
manufacturers are now covered by the 11- 
year guideline for all machinery and equip- 
ment used in the chemical and allied 
industries. 


THE OBJECTIVE RESERVE RATIO TEST 


In many situations under Revenue Pro- 
cedure 62-21, the use of an objective stand- 
ard for determining the appropriateness of 
the depreciation taken comes into play. 
This standard is the reserve ratio, which is 
computed by dividing the depreciation re- 
serve for a particular class of assets by the 
original cost (or other basis) of these assets. 

The reserve ratio test measures the rela- 
tionship between tax lives and replacement 
practice on a comprehensive basis with the 
objective of achieving a reasonable overall 
result. 

Its use and its application to broad classes 
of assets will therefore end preoccupation 
with determination of specific item lives, 
which can burden both taxpayers and the 
Internal Revenue Service without necessarily 
achieving meaningful improvement in the 
fairness or realism of depreciation allowances. 

The reserve ratio test may be used by the 
taxpayer as a means of automatically justify- 
ing his right to follow the depreciation prac- 
tices he is using. It will, however, be used 
only in conjunction with established stand- 
ards as a basis for imposing longer lives than 
those the taxpayer considers appropriate. 
Where the reserve ratio test is not met, the 
taxpayer will always be allowed, as at pres- 
ent, to demonstrate the reasonableness of 
the depreciation claimed on the basis of all 
the pertinent facts and circumstances, 

The reserve ratio test embodied in Revenue 
Procedure 62-21 differs significantly from the 
rough rules of thumb which have in the 
past sometimes been used. The appropriate 
ratios set forth vary according to the method 
of depreciation employed, the depreciable 
lives used and the rate of growth of a tax- 
payer's assets. 

While the reserve ratio test is more care- 
fully designed than former tests based on 
the same general concept, it is, however, also 
more flexible. It takes into account the in- 
evitable deviations from a theoretical norm 
by providing a range within which the re- 
serve ratio may vary without signaling a 
possible need for adjustment of tax lives. 

An important feature of the reserve ratio 
test is the latitude it allows taxpayers in the 
determination of their depreciable lives, pro- 
vided they meet reasonable standards. The 
margin of tolerance contained in the re- 
serve ratio table encompasses rates of re- 
placement as much as 20 percent slower 
than the tax life used but only 10 percent 
faster. Thus the reserve ratio will more 
quickly indicate a taxpayer's right to faster 
depreciation writeoffs than the possibility 
that longer tax lives should be used. 

‘The reserve ratio test is computed as fol- 
lows: 

1. The reserve ratio is determined by divid- 
ing the depreciation reserve for a particular 
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class of assets by the original cost or other 
basis of these assets. 

2. The rate of growth of the guideline class 
is ascertained by first computing the ratio 
of assets in the class at the close of the 
current year to the assets in the class at 
the close of a base year”—where possible, 
an entire replacement cycle earlier. The tax- 
payer can then read his rate of growth from 
the table provided in the procedure. 

3. The class life to be tested is then found. 

4. The taxpayer’s reserve ratio is then 
compared with the reserve ratio range se- 
lected from the reserve ratio table which 
is appropriate to the method of depreciation 
being used for the assets in that class, the 
rate of growth in the class and the test life 
for that class. 

Here is an example of how a taxpayer using 
straight-line depreciation and a 10-year class 
life would compute—and find that he met— 
the reserve ratio test: 

Cost of assets in guideline class: $10,000. 

Depreciation reserve: $5,200. 

Reserve ratio therefore is 52 percent. 

Assets one replacement cycle earlier: 
$8,200. 


July 12 


N of present assets to base year assets: 

Rate of growth (from growth table) 18 2 
percent. 

Test life used: 10 years. 

Appropriate reserve ratio range (from re- 
serve ratio table): 44 to 56 percent. 
NEW GUIDELINES IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE TO 

ALL TAXPAYERS 

Any taxpayer who wishes to use the new 
guideline lives—or a life longer than the 
guidelines—may do so initially as a matter 
of right and without question by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for a period of 3 years. 
He may if he wishes, shift to the use of the 
guideline classes and lives and depreciate all 
the assets in each class at a single rate, 
which in a majority of cases will be shorter 
than the rate he has been using. Or, he may 
rearrange the individual lives used in his 
item accounts or his multiple-asset accounts, 
to reach an average equal to the guideline. 

Example: A taxpayer with three assets 
comprising a guideline class is presently de- 
preciating them at straight line as follows: 


Depreciation Straight 
Cost (or Life used rate (percent | line depre- 
basis) per year) ciation 
taken 
814 percent. $1, 000 
-| 1234 percent 1,250 
20,000 | 20 years 5 percent 1,000 
r 3.250 


The depreciation the taxpayer is presently 
taking, item by item, equals a weighted aver- 
age depreciable life for the three assets ($42,- 
000 divided by $3,250) of 12.8 years. 

Suppose the guideline has been set at 10 
years. 


He may shift to the class approach and the 
guideline life immediately and without chal- 
lenge, thus taking an annual depreciation 
deduction of $4,200. 

Or he may change his item lives to achieve 


& 10-year weighted average life. One such 
shift might be as follows: 

Depreciation |- Straight 

Cost (or Life used rate (percent line depre- 
basis) per year) — 

$12,000 | 8 Fears 124 percent $1, 500 

10, 000 | 8 ears 12% percent 1,250 

20,000 | 14 years. 7710 percent. 1, 428 

W 4,178 


MOVEMENT TO GUIDELINE UNQUESTIONED FOR 
3 YEARS 

Use of the guidelines, automatically al- 
lowed to all taxpayers at the outset, will con- 
tinue to be accepted after the end of the 3- 
year transitional period unless there are 
clear indications that the taxpayer’s replace- 
ment practices do not conform with the de- 
preciation claimed and are not even showing 
a trend in that direction. 

Taxpayers who have, in the past, been fol- 

lowing replacement practices consistent with 
the tax lives previously used and who con- 
tinue to follow practices consistent with the 
new lives claimed will automatically meet 
the reserve ratio test. They will, therefore, 
be allowed to continue indefinitely to use 
the tax lives at least as short as the guide- 
lines, 
In those exceptional situations where the 
taxpayer's depreciation reserve is initially 
above the appropriate reserve ratio range 
for the guideline life or rises above that 
range during the first 3 years, he will never- 
theless be allowed to continue to use a life 
at least as short as the guide line for a 3- 
year transition period. 

The new lives may be questioned begin- 
ning in the fourth year only if the use of the 
reserve ratio test shows that the taxpayer is 


not, in fact; moving toward a replacement - 


practice consistent with the class life used 


for tax purposes. Movement toward a con- 
sistent retirement and replacement pattern 
will be considered to be demonstrated if the 
amount by which the taxpayer's reserve ratio 
exceeds the appropriate range is lower than 
in any one of the 3 preceding years. If a 
taxpayer with an initially excessive reserve 
meets this test in the fourth year and does 
so continuously each year thereafter, he 
will be permitted a period of years equal to 
the guideline life to reach the upper limit 
of the appropriate reserve ratio range. For 
example, if a taxpayer is using a 12-year 
guideline life, he would be allowed a period 
of 12 years, beginning with the first year un- 
der Revenue Procedure 62-21, to reduce his 
reserve ratio to within the range. 

USE OF LIVES SHORTER THAN GUIDELINES 

PERMITTED 

The guideline lives will not be treated as 
minimums. Shorter lives which have al- 
ready been established or which may in the 
future be justified as reflecting the taxpayer's 
existing or intended replacement practices 
will be permitted. 

Revenue Procedure 62-21 will not disturb 
the continued use of below-guideline lives 
which a taxpayer has already demonstrated 
to be realistic. 

In addition, the procedure sets forth stand- 
ards under which taxpayers, including those 
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previously using lives below the guidelines, 
may establish still sharter tax lives concur- 
rent with the adoption of more progressive 
replacement and modernization practices. 

A taxpayer who has previously used lives. 
shorter than the guidelines will be permitted 
automatically to continue to use these 
shorter lives if: 

1. He has previously demonstrated his 
right to such shorter lives, or 

2. He has used these lives for at least one- 
half of a replacement cycle and his reserve 
ratio falls within the appropriate range. 

It is necessary that lives be in use for one- 
half a replacement cycle before the taxpayer’s 
reserve ratio may be used as automatic jus- 
tification for below-guideline lives because 
the reserve ratio will not reliably indicate 
whether shorter lives are justified when the 
life used has only recently been adopted. 

A taxpayer who wishes to move for the first 
time to a below-guideline life or to reduce 
further an already below-guideline life will 
be allowed to do so automatically if: 

1. His reserve ratio for the preceding tax- 
able year is below the lower limit of the 
appropriate reserve ratio range, and 

2. He has been using the life which he 
now wishes to reduce for at least one-half 
a full replacement cycle, and 

3. The new life to which he wishes to move 
is no lower than the life which can be justi- 
fied by the use of an adjustment table which 
is provided as part of the new procedure. 

Example: A taxpayer has been using a 16- 
year class life, and has been using it for at 
least 8 years. He can automatically shift to 
a shorter life in the following situation: 

Method of depreciation: Straight line. 

Cost of assets in the guideline class: 
$10,000. 

Depreciation reserve: $4,200. 

Reserve ratio therefore is 42 percent. 

Rate of growth is 2 percent. 

Life being tested: 16 years. 

Appropriate reserve ratio range (from re- 
serve ratio table): 43 to 55 percent. 

Life to which he may drop (from adjust- 
ment table): 13.5 years. 

Taxpayers who do not meet the prescribed 
tests for automatic use of lives shorter than 
those prescribed in the guidelines, regardless 
of whether or not they have used them pre- 
viously, may in all cases demonstrate their 
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entitlement to such shorter lives on the 
basis of all the relevant facts and circum- 
stances. 

Relevant facts and circumstances include, 
but are not limited to, demonstration that: 

1. The taxpayer (if other than a regulated 
public utility) is using the same depreciable 
life on his books as the one he is claiming 
for tax purposes. 

2. The taxpayer actually intends to follow 
a more rapid replacement practice. 

3. The taxpayer has previously followed 
replacement practices consistent with the de- 
preciation allowances previously claimed. 

4. The taxpayer makes abnormally in- 
tensive use of his assets. 

5. A number of the assets in a guideline 
class were not new when acquired by the 
taxpayer. 

6. The guideline class contains, for the 
particular taxpayer, a disproportionate num- 
ber of relatively short-lived assets. 

7. Extraordinary obsolescence affects the 
particular taxpayer. 

The 3-year transition rule, which gives 
the taxpayer an interval of time following 
the effective date of Revenue Procedure 62 
21 to bring his replacement practices into 
conformity with his tax depreciation claimed, 
will apply to those who move below the 
guidelines as well as those who shift to a 
class life at or above the guidelines. 

Following expiration of the transition rule, 
the reserve ratio test will provide to all tax- 
payers a continual means of demonstrating 
that the tax lives being used correspond with 
replacement practices. 

AMOUNT OF UPWARD ADJUSTMENT SPECIFIED 

Where the depreciation claimed by the 
taxpayer proves to be significantly out of 
Une and cannot be justified by the reserve 
ratio test or by a showing of facts and cir- 
cumstances, adjustments will be called for. 
Revenue Procedure 62-21 provides tables 
which will indicate how much adjustment 
is appropriate, but in no case will depreciable 
lives be lengthened beyond the shortest 
which can be justified by all the facts and 
circumstances. “Penalty rates,” which have 
in the past been used in an attempt to cor- 
rect past errors over a short period of time 
will no longer be imposed. Lives will be 
Iengthened merely to correspond with ac- 
tual replacement practice. 
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In most cases, the life for the guideline 
class will be lengthened in accordance with 
the table for adjustment of depreciable lives, 
which is part of Revenue Procedure 62-21. 

Example: A taxpayer who has been using 
a 12-year class life and who is unable to 
demonstrate that the facts and circum- 
stances of his case justify use of that life 
would have the life lengthened in the fol- 
lowing situation: 

Method of depreciation: Double declining 
balance. 

Cost of assets in guideline class: $10,000. 

Depreciation reserve for class: $6,500. 

Reserve ratio therefore is 65 percent. 

Rate of growth is 4 percent. 

Life being tested: 12 years. 

Appropriate reserve ratio range (from re- 
serve ratio table): 53 to 61 percent, 

Life to which he would be lengthened 
(from adjustment table): 15 years. 

Any necessary lengthening of depreciable 
lives will be put into effect no earlier than 
the first year in which the reserve ratio 
test is not met and the life cannot be justi- 
fied on the basis of the facts and circum- 
stances. The lives will not be lengthened 
for any earlier taxable year. 

GUIDELINES NOT RETROACTIVE 

This procedure will be effective immedi- 
ately but will not apply to depreciation al- 
lowances for taxable years for which returns 
were due to be filed before the date of pub- 
lication of revenue procedure 62-21. 

Examination of the depreciation claimed 
for earlier taxable years will be made under 
previously established procedures. The new 
guideline lives set forth in the procedure 
will not be considered as evidence that these 
lives were the appropriate ones in previous 
years for a taxpayer who did not follow re- 
placement practices consistent with the 
guidelines. 

A taxpayer may, however, in certain cir- 
cumstances resort to the reserve ratio table 
in this procedure to demonstrate that his 
replacement practice in past years supports 
the life claimed, 

Example: A more complete and realistic 
example of the means of shifting present 
item depreciation accounts to the new guide- 
line lives follows. It includes consideration 
of salvage value and the use of the double 
declining balance method of depreciation. 


The depreciation this taxpayer is presently 
taking, item by item, equals a weighted 
average class life of 13% years ($36,000 
Givided by $2,700). 

Suppose the guideline for the class which 
these four assets comprise has been set at 
10 years. The total depreciation taken at 
the straight line rate, which is used for pur- 
poses of testing and vomparison, cannot 
therefore exceed $3,600 (the 10-percent 
straight-line depreciation rate times the 
total basis). 

This taxpayer has the following alterna- 
tives: He may subgroup the items in the 
class according to the method of deprecia- 
tion used and change the lives to achieve 
a 10-year weighted average life. One such 
shift might be as follows: 
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Basis less salvage Life used 


813.000 
Basis, 821,000] 12 years 8% 


Straight line 
depreciation 
rate 


7 years....| 14 percent. 
percent. 


Alternatively, this taxpayer may change his item lives to achieve a 10-year weighted 


average life. One shift might be as follows: 


Basislesssalvage| Life used 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have conferred with 

the Senator from Minnesota rather con- 
stantly on tax policy. I agree with him 
that the new depreciation schedules, 
which have been long overdue, will be of 
real benefit to business; but I hope very 
much we will now move into completing 
action on the tax bill, which is being 
voted on in the Finance Committee, get 
it to the floor of the Senate and vote on 
it, so that it may produce additional 
revenue; get that done and then have a 
look at the need for some tax reform, 
perhaps tax reduction, in order to deal 
with the present exigencies. 
- I agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota that this action has been needed. 
It is not so much a question of amount 
as it is the right placement of the relief 
at a point where it can do the most good 
to our economy today. 

I agree with the Senator thoroughly 
that that is the virtue of this readjust- 
ment of depreciation schedules. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I add that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in announcing this particular 
revision of the depreciation schedules, 
made note of the fact that this was but 
a first step, even though a vital step in 
the right direction. Other things need 
to be done. Of course, he strongly rec- 
ommended the investment credit provi- 
sion for the Revenue Act, now pending 
in the Congress. 

There are some of us who feel that 
the most important development which 
could take place for the stimulation of 
the economy—to give it the momentum 
it really needs to absorb unemployment, 
to move us along toward the goal of a 
$600 million gross national product 
would be a reduction in both corporate 
and individual taxes. It is my view that 
this is needed. I shall continue to press 
as best I can for the acceptance of that 
point of view. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SAFETY 
LOCK AGAINST ACCIDENTAL 
WAR—NEED FOR REPORT BY 
U.S.S.R. ON SIMILAR SAFEGUARD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Nation has welcomed word from the 
White House that the United States has 
devised a secret electronic “safety lock” 
to prevent accidental or unauthorized 
firing of nuclear weapons. 

This research program demonstrates, 
again, the dedication of President Ken- 
nedy and of his administration to the 
goal of reducing the danger of war, what- 
ever be the nature of the danger. 

COMMENDATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE 

At the same time, I wish to commend 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Its long standing expert interest in this 
subject was very aptly described July 10 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. He traced 
year by year, step by step, the origin of 
this historic development in safety on 
nuclear weaponry. 

I would only add that this issue, in all 
its diplomatic-military implications, has 
naturally been of deep interest, as well, 
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to the Subcommittee on Disarmament of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. As 
chairman of that subcommittee, may I 
point out that our concern has been with 
the full range of hazards of war—war by 
hostile calculation, by miscalculation, by 
escalation, by unauthorized decision, by 
human error, mechanical flaw, or man- 
machine mistake. 

Almost everyone realizes that the haz- 
ard of accidental war, in particular, 
tends to increase with the onrush of 
technology everywhere. More and more 
nations will be developing nuclear capa- 
bility and delivery power and/or will be 
requesting the right to share in that 
capability or power. More and more in- 
dividuals of different background, view- 
point, training and authority will be in- 
volyed. This means there will be more 
and more risk with every development. 
Let me sum up now a few observations 
on accidental conflict, per se: 

OPEN AND CLOSED SOCIETIES 


There are naturally two phases to 
avoidance of accidental nuclear war: 
Avoidance of a mishap within an open 
society; that is, by the United States and 
other nations of the free world. 

Avoidance of a mishap in a closed 
society; that is, by the U.S.S.R., Red 
China, or Communist bloc nations, when 
the latter develop or receive nuclear 
capability and delivery power. 

ONE NATION’S ERROR—MANY NATIONS’ GRAVE 


As the popular song states, it “takes 
two to tango.” But, it only takes one 
nation to commit a nuclear mistake, and 
all nations would thereafter suffer. 

The United States and the U.S. S. R., 
in particular, carry an awesome obliga- 
tion to themselves and to mankind. The 
most powerful nations owe to all nations, 
including the very smallest, a firm as- 
surance that the fullest precautions have 
been taken against the triggering of an 
accidental holocaust. 

After all, no nation, large or small, is 
in a position to tell this spinning globe: 
“Stop. We're getting off.” We are all 
on one shrinking danger-filled planet. 

U.S. ACTION ON ITS RESPONSIBILITY 


The United States has clearly recog- 
nized its obligation to itself and to the 
world—not only to adopt precautions, 
but also to inform the world on the out- 
line of these safeguards. The White 
House announcement illustrates, once 
again, America’s sense of responsibility 
as well as the candor of our open society. 
LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF U.5.S.R.'S SAFEGUARDS 


But the U.S. news is in stark contrast 
to the ominous silence on the subject of 
safety precautions on the part of the 
U.S.S.R. The free world, thus, remains 
in almost complete ignorance as to safe- 
guards which may have been taken by 
the Kremlin. We assume and hope such 
safeguards exist and, indeed, must ex- 
ist,” particularly within an authoritarian 
society, where decisionmaking is cen- 
tralized. 

But we do not know to what extent 
collective leadership in the Kremlin may 
control the use of nuclear weapons or 
whether a single man—Khrushchev 
alone—has the power to press the but- 
ton. Moreover, we do not know what 
the practices of command and control 
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are in the Red army, Red navy, and 
Red air force, from highest to opera- 
tional levels and back. We do not know, 
for example, what procedures exist in 
the U.S.S.R. to prevent Soviet escala- 
tion of conventional war. 

MY 1961 SENATE RESOLUTION 


In order to help make available to the 
world the information to which it is 
entitled, I offered on September 5, 1961, 
Senate Resolution 203, 87th Congress. 
It would express the desire of the Senate 
that the President “instruct the U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations to 
propose in the Security Council, and to 
press for adoption by the Council, a 
resolution calling upon the member 
states which possess weapons or capa- 
bilities in nuclear warfare to report at 
the earliest possible date, to the extent 
consistent with the reasonable require- 
ments of national and international se- 
curity, of the organizational, procedural, 
mechanical, and other precautions or 
safeguards which they have taken to pre- 
vent accidental nuclear conflict.” 

The United States has, of course, 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
from such reports, since we already have 
— so much information on the sub- 

ect. 

Since September, in various public 
statements, I have repeatedly urged that 
safeguards against accidental war be rec- 
ognized as a unilateral, bilateral, and 
multilateral obligation on all sides. It is 
hardly sufficient if the free world has 
foolproof safety locks but the U.S.S.R., 
or, later, Red China, does not. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PRAISED RESOLUTION’S AIM 


On April 26, 1962, Assistant Secretary 
of State Frederick Dutton officially re- 
sponded to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee’s inquiry as to reaction on 
Senate Resolution 203. I have been au- 
thorized by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], to make public the State 
Department's reply. Mr. Dutton’s letter 
stated: 

The problem toward which Senator 
HUMPHREY’s resolution is directed is one of 
the most important facing our civilization. 
The Department is in full accord with the 
objectives of the HUMPHREY resolution to 
provide for what he described in the Senate 
speech on July 31, 1961, as “complete rec- 
iprocity” in the exchange of information on 
this subject between the U.S., U.S.S.R. and 
other nuclear powers. 


Mr. Dutton then expressed doubt that 
even the passage of a Security Council 
resolution would result in Soviet disclo- 
sure of what Russia regards as highly 
classified data. 

It will be recalled that, I, too, had 
realistically mentioned that chances of 
disclosure might be very modest, but were 
certainly worth the effort. It is for this 
reason that I feel that the United States 
should not hesitate to urge the Security 
Council to request the reports, as my 
resolution originally urged. 

Mr. Dutton did soundly point out that 
steps to minimize the danger of acci- 
dental war are now part and parcel of 
the Disarmament Treaty proposals which 
the United States has submitted to the 
U.S. S. R. 
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KEEP THIS SUBJECT ON GENEVA AGENDA 


And so, I now express the hope that 
the United States will maintain the 
initiative and that it will keep high on 
the agenda of the Geneva discussions 
this particular phase; namely, precau- 
tions to alleviate the possibility of ac- 
cidental nuclear conflict through a 
nuclear accident in the weaponry depart- 
ment. We must never lose faith that a 
so-called impossible agreement can be 
achieved. No stone must be left un- 
turned in our quest for security and 
peace. 

EDITORIALS ON SAFETY LOCK 

Gradually, the subject of accidental 
war has gained increasing consideration. 
Most discussion has, however, revolved 
around the U.S. efforts to minimize the 
danger. This phase of the discussion is, 
nevertheless, to the good. I submit that 
accidental war is a danger which de- 
serves attention not only by this country 
but also by every major power. 

In its July 9 edition, the Washington 
Evening Star published an important 
editorial on the new U.S. safety lock. 
I congratulate the Star for this valuable 
expression on a subject whose signifi- 
cance can hardly be overestimated. 

I welcome the keen understanding 
manifest, too, by the Baltimore Sun. On 
July 8 it, likewise, editorialized on the 
U.S. phase of this momentous subject. 
SILENCE ON U.S.S.R.’S OBLIGATIONS TENDS TO 

GIVE CONSENT 

It would be very good for mankind if 
there were similar editorials in the press 
of every free nation—in England, in 
France; in India, in Brazil, and every- 
where else. It would be especially val- 
uable if the editorials focussed on the 
Soviet phase—that is on the Soviet's ob- 
ligation to mankind. Silence as to the 
Soviet’s obligation may be interpreted by 
the U.S.S.R. as giving consent to its re- 
fusing to speak up. Silence, I feel, must 
not. give consent. The world should 
speak up for its rights—the right not to 
be plunged into a war not of its making 
or of its choice because of the possible 
absence of Soviet precautions. 

Mr. President, I have spoken on the 
subject repeatedly. I repeat that the 
scientific community is deeply concerned 
over the possibility of nuclear conflict 
due to accident or the failure of intri- 
cate mechanisms in nuclear warheads 
or in atomic bombs. 

We know that. aircraft carry atomic 
weapons. We know that the Soviet 
Union has such weapons. We know that 
the Soviet Union has atomic and nuclear 
weapons which are carried by plane or 
by rocket. I submit that it is the duty 
of every nation on the face of the earth 
to demand that the Soviet Union reveal 
the precautions that have been taken to 
prevent an accident, or an explosion of 
one of those weapons, particularly in our 
missile and rocket age. 

Our Government has gone to great 
length and expense to see to it that there 
is a safety lock upon these weapons that 
would prevent their being triggered ac- 
cidentally.. We have no information 
thus far as to what the Soviet Union is 
doing in this direction. We have no 
information as to who has control over 
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the possibility of the firing of a nuclear 
weapon. 

The world knows that in the United 
States the responsibility rests with the 
President of the United States. The 
world knows that not even our NATO 
allies can utilize nuclear weapons with- 
out the express order and command of 
the President of the United States be- 
cause nuclear weapons are under the 
control of the Government of the United 
States in our alliance under the terms of 
NATO. 

We have no information whatsoever 
on the subject from the Soviet Union. I 
recognize that certain practical people 
will say, Tou will never be able to get 
such information from the Soviet Un- 
ion.” That does not mean that we 
should not demand it. The Soviet Union 
constantly harasses us. The Soviet 
Union asks us question after question at 
every conference. They besiege us with 
points of view and argument in confer- 
ence after conference. 

I suggest that we indulge ourselves in 
a constant inquiry of the Soviet Union 
in every conference in the United Na- 
tions with every means that we have 
available as to what precautions that 
country is taking as a nuclear power to 
prevent an accidental war through the 
accidental triggering of a nuclear 
weapon which could cause a major ca- 
tastrophe. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Evening Star and Baltimore Sun edi- 
torials to which I have referred, together 
with Secretary Dutton’s reply of April 26, 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 26, 1962. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S: Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of September 12, 1961 requesting 
the Department’s comments upon Senate 
Resolution 203, submitted by Senator 
HUMPHREY on September 5, 1961. The reso- 
lution recommends that the President in- 
struct the U.S. representative to the United 
Nations to propose in the Security Council 
a resolution calling upon nuclear powers to 
report “to the extent consistent with the 
reasonable requirements of national and in- 
ternational security,” the measures which 
they have taken to prevent “accidental nu- 
clear conflict.” 

The problem toward which Senator 
HUMPHREY'S resolution is directed is one of 
the most important facing our civilization. 
The Department is in full accord with the 
objective of the Humphrey resolution to 
provide for what he described in the Senate 
speech on July 31, 1961, as “complete reci- 
procity” in the exchange of information on 
this subject between the United States, 
U.S.S.R., and other nuclear powers. How- 
ever, we are doubtful that a Security Coun- 
cil resolution will cause the Soviets to dis- 
close information which they have so far 
regarded as highly classified. 

The Department believes that the objec- 


tives of the Humphrey resolution of pre- 
venting accidental nuclear conflict can be 
met most effectively by discussions within 
the framework of the disarmament negotia- 
tions now going on in Geneva. The “Out- 
line of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 
World” which was announced by the Presi- 
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dent and submitted to the Geneva Con- 
ference on April 18, 1962, contains a number 
of proposals designed to reduce the risk of 
war by accident, miscalculation or failure of 
communications. In stage I, for example, 
the outline contains provisions for advance 
notification of military movements; for an 
exchange of military missions between, for 
example, NATO and the Warsaw Pact or- 
ganization; and for improvement of com- 
munications between heads of government, 
such as the installation of a direct telephone 
line for use by President Kennedy and Pre- 
mier Khrushchey. In addition, the outline 
proposes creation of an International Com- 
mission on Reduction of the Risk of War 
where methods for reducing the risk of acci- 
dental explosion of nuclear weapons and 
many related measures could be discussed. 

The Soviet Union has shown interest in 
discussing some of these proposals as limited 
measures which might be agreed to sepa- 
rately from any comprehensive disarmament 
agreement. The U.S. delegation at Geneva 
has urged that priority be given to this sub- 
ject which is already on the of the 
Conference. The US. and U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentatives, as permanent cochairmen of 
the Conference, have been and will be dis- 
cussing these matters privately, and this may 
offer the most fruitful method of achieving 
the objective of Senator Humpnrey’s resolu- 
tion. 

In this context, the Soviet Union may be 
more willing than heretofore to consider 
seriously the dangers of accidental nuclear 
conflict as well as the mutually useful step 
of exchanging information as a means of en- 
suring against nuclear war by accident or 
miscalculation. The Department believes in 
this way effective progress can be made in 
achieving the exchange of information rec- 
ommended in Senate Resolution 203. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that from the stand- 
point of the administration’s program, there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


[From the Washington Star, July 9, 1962] 
SAFETY LOCK ON THE BOMB 


The disclosure that tħe United States has 
developed a secret electronic device to safe- 
guard against accidental or unauthorized 
detonation of any of our atomic weapons 
should help to ease fears both here and 
abroad of such a mistake. The news will 
be especially welcome among our NATO al- 
lies where we have batteries of atomic mis- 
siles deployed for instant use in event of 
an atomic attack on the West. 

President Kennedy is reported ready to 
ask Congress for funds with which to com- 
plete development of the device and to begin 
its manufacture and its distribution to our 
atomic outposts. Once installed, it will be 
impossible for a nuclear warhead to be trig- 
gered off elther by an accidental pushing 
of the discharge button or by the reaction 
of a panic-stricken field commander or of 
a disordered mind. The trigger may be op- 
erated, but nothing will happen until a 
commander in supreme authority, acting 
under Presidential command, actuates the 
safety lock on the trigger by means of a 
coded radio signal. 

The safety lock consists of an electronic 
mechanism to control an electrical circuit 
operating the detonator. Until the circult 
is completed by the transmission of a signal 
from the controller, the detonator will not 
fire, no matter how many times the trigger 
button is depressed. The system is similar 
to the mechanism of a gun—until the gun 
Is cocked the trigger will not fire the shell. 

The added safety feature will be installed 
first on our intermediate range missiles al- 
ready deployed in Europe and later on all 
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other missiles intended for use against an 
enemy. It is a timely improvement, for 
there has been increasing concern among 
our allies as well as among Communist and 
neutralist countries over the possibility of a 
cataclysmic accident that might set off a 
nuclear war feared by everyone, 
[From the Baltimore Sun, July 8, 1962] 
COMMAND AND CONTROL 


The nuclear age has brought with it, as 
William Faulkner said in his Nobel Prize 
address 12 years ago, a general and univer- 
sal physical fear. It is a fear that will per- 
sist until the peoples of the earth learn to 
live in peace—which is to say that it may 
persist through the rest of mankind's story. 
Meanwhile, any least mitigation of the ter- 
rible peril of nuclear destruction is most 
welcome. x 

Some of the fear arises from the possibility 
of accidental or unauthorized firings of nu- 
clear warheads, and much scientific and 
organizational effort has gone into methods 
of preventing such firings on the part of the 
United States. In this country the Presi- 
dent alone may order a nuclear detonation, 
in peace or war. By law, he has command 
of these weapons. The problem has been to 
see that he also has full control. Proce- 
dures have been worked out making unlikely 
any unauthorized firing on the decision of 
one or two individuals anywhere down the 
chain of command, but the procedures are 
not considered fully secure under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Now a tighter security is in prospect 
through a device of “electronic locking,” for 
which the President has requested an ap- 
propriation of $23 million. Its details are 
necessarily secret, but it is believed to be 
something along the principle of a television 
channel switcher, allowing for remote—and 
selective—control and command of all 
American nuclear warheads in alert status. 

To find comfort in this is perhaps but one 
more measure, one further reminder, of the 
doom that depends over our race if we do 
not find a way to peace; but, in the context 
of the nuclear age we have created, com- 
forting it is. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR LONG OF 
LOUISIANA—A HISTORIC EDITO- 
RIAL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks an editorial from the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. In this editorial, the 
New Orleans newspaper strongly en- 
dorses my colleague, Senator RUSSELL B. 
Lone, for reelection. 

Mr. President, this is a historic edi- 
torial. In all probability, it marks the 
end of an era of political warfare which 
has torn Louisiana asunder for the past 
30 years. 

In the history of the Times-Picayune, 
the newspaper has never endorsed a 
Long. Since 1929, the hostility between 
the Long faction and the Times- 
Picayune has been open and bitter. 
However, the progress of the State of 
Louisiana required that sooner or later 
men be allowed to judge each other for 
what they are, without regard to old 
quarrels and enmities. This day has now 
dawned in Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I firmly predict the be- 
ginning of a political and economic 
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stability which will free Louisiana once 
and for all from the shadow of suspense 
and fear that has caused so many busi- 
nesses and industries to shy away from 
our State in favor of other areas with 
resources far inferior to our own. I be- 
lieve that an era of peace and progress 
has now begun, which will propel the 
State of Louisiana into its rightful posi- 
tion of national prominence as an in- 
dustrial and business center. Therefore, 
I would term this editorial from the 
Times-Picayune truly historic. 

EXHIBIT 1 
RUSSELL B. LONG DESERVES REELECTION TO THE 

U.S. SENATE 


In the years past, Senator RUSSELL B. LONG 
has taken positions and performed acts which 
we believe merited criticism by this news- 
paper. 

Nevertheless, on his record in the Congress, 
we believe that Senator Lone is entitled to 
reelection. 

This record, analysis shows, is a record of 
independence. It reflects that the Senator 
has not been awed by the power of the 
Kennedy administration but has done his 
own thinking and voting. 

In many vital fields Senator Lone has op- 

the Kennedy administration. He 
fought efforts to tighten Federal control of 
education through so-called Federal aid to 
education. He fought the administration’s 
so-called civil rights bills. He has opposed 
the continuance of foreign aid to satellites 
of the Soviet Union. 

When amendments to foreign aid legisla- 
tion which would have prohibited assistance 
to Communist-controlled nations were re- 
jected, Senator Lona voted against foreign 
aid appropriations. 

Senator Lone voted against several bills 
which would have lowered voter qualifica- 
tions. These votes were on the Keating- 
Kefauver proposal to reduce from 1 year to 
90 days the residence requirements for 
voting for President in the District of Co- 
lumbia and on the Randolph amendment to 
reduce the District of Columbia residency 
requirement from 1 year to 6 months period. 
Both of these proposals had the support of 
the Kennedy administration. He also spoke 
and voted against the proposal to reduce the 
voting age from 21 to 18, supporting the 
Long-Holland amendment which became part 
of the District election bill. 

The Senator is pledged to vote against the 
bill for medicare under social security and 
to oppose tax legislation to provide for with- 
holding of dividends and interests on sav- 
ings accounts. 

Senator Lone first went to the Congress in 
1948 to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator John H. Overton. The campaign 
in which he was nominated was a strenuous, 
hard-fought one. In 1950, up for election to 
a full term, Senator Lone won handily, de- 
feating two opponents by a topheavy vote. 
At the end of his first full term in the Senate, 
in 1956, he was unopposed for reelection. 
That no one qualified to run against him, 
it seems to us, was a mark of commendation 
of his record. 

During his 14 years in Washington Senator 
Lonc has gained several important commit- 
tee assignments. He is a member of the 
Senate’s important Finance and Foreign 
Relations Committees and of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue and Taxation. 
By virtue of his seniority, he is the third 
ranking majority member of the Finance 
Committee — outranked only by Senator 
Harry F. Brno, of Virginia, and Senator 
Rosert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, That Senator 
Lonc has been effective in protecting the 
interests of the constituents whose need for 
protection is great, it seems to us, is demon- 
strated by the continued utilization of Fort 
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Polk—for which he has made strenuous ef- 
forts. Senator Lone is in a position to render 
outstanding service to the Nation and to 
Louisiana. We believe that he should be 
returned to that position where he is 
rendering such a service. The Times- 
Picayune recommends the reelection of 
Senator RUSSELL B. Lone on his record. 


OWEN D. YOUNG 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
with great sorrow that I note the passing 
of one of New York’s great citizens, Owen 
D. Young, yesterday, at the age of 87. 

His country will remember him best 
for his brilliant and dedicated service 
during the difficult years between the 
First and Second World Wars. There 
was no one who labored harder, or with 
more understanding, than Owen Young 
as he represented the United States, first 
at the Allied Reparations Conference of 
1924, and again at the Paris Reparations 
Conference of 1929. His presence at the 
conference table in 1924 and his mar- 
velous ability for conciliation was 
thought to be largely responsible for al- 
lied acceptance of the Dawes plan, of 
which he was the coauthor. He was 
eagerly encouraged to chair the Repara- 
tions Conference of 1929, and again, his 
abilities as a negotiator were largely 
responsible for the important diplomatic 
results. 

Mr. Young was also widely respected 
as an industrialist, the head of two large 
and important American corporations— 
General Electric and RCA. He also had 
a lifelong interest in politics, and his 
counsel was eagerly sought after in both 
the Nation and the State. Mr. Young 
was a political independent, but he of- 
fered his services to five Presidents of 
both political parties. 

The list of Mr. Loung's accomplish- 
ments are impressive, but he will best be 
remembered in my State as a good friend, 
a good neighbor in the Van Hornesville 
area he loved, and a beloved man. Mr. 
President, the New York Times con- 
tained an editorial comment on Owen 
D. Young’s passing which very eloquent- 
ly expresses the loss which my State 
and the entire Nation has suffered, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATESMAN OF FINANCE 

Owen D. Young, who died in Florida yes- 
terday in his 88th year, had a career in the 
classic American pattern. Born on a farm 
in upstate New York, where his ancestors 
had lived since before the American Revolu- 
tion, he had to work his way through school, 
college, and law school. He became a pat- 
tern-setter of enlightened industrialism as 
chairman of General Electric and the Radio 
Corp. of America, His contributions of 
time, wealth and energy to the general 
good included efforts to help forge a durable 
peace after World War I through the Dawes 
plan and the Young plan for German repara- 
tions, 

Mr. Young, a believer in early retirement, 
went back to the family farm at Van Hornes- 
ville in his early sixties. But he scarcely 
stayed retired, so many people wanted his 
advice and help. He would not run for high 
Office, but he could give good counsel to those 
who did. His neighbors, too, came to find 
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out what he thought about issues, and when 
they as milk producers went on strike, Mr. 
Young refrained from shipping the milk of 
his own farm to market. Characteristically, 
he also arranged a settlement of the quarrel. 
At a great old age, he was still a figure to 
look up to. 


THE IMPASSE ON APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
just read a letter which the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House on 
July 11, 1962, in which he redirects at- 
tention to a bill which was introduced in 
the Ist session of the 87th Congress for 
the creation of a joint committee on the 
budget. 

I notice that in the bill there is a pro- 
vision that such a joint committee is to 
select its own chairman, and that the 
chairmanship would rotate between the 
House and the Senate, with the chair- 
manship going to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the even-numbered years 
and to the Senate in the odd-numbered 
years. The bill provides also that such 
a joint committee would make thorough 
and continuing investigations, and equip 
itself with an adequate staff. 

In view of the impasse which has 
been reached by the House and the Sen- 
ate with respect to appropriation bills, 
and the fact that they have not yet been 
sent to conference for disposition, it 
would occur to me that out of the comity 
and better feeling that might eventuate 
from a joint committee on the Federal 
budget, the matter comes into sharp 
focus now and merits some attention. It 
has been approved by the Senate on 
other occasions, but it has never had 
House approval. 

I join with the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia in uttering the hope that 
the House might give the proposal some 
attention, because I believe that at long 
last it will allay some of the apprehen- 
sions, some of the friction, and some of 
the difficulties which are presently be- 
ing encountered, and out of which might 
come some truly sweet fruit. 

I am not insensible to the fact that 
at the moment the House and Senate 
have agreed upon the designation of a 
subcommittee composed of Members of 
each of the two bodies for the purpose 
of exploring the difficulty in which we 
presently find ourselves. 

Therefore I believe this suggestion is 
very much in point at the present time. 

By way of precedent, I would note the 
fact that the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation, the members of 
which represent the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and the Senate 
Finance Committee, rotates the chair- 
manship every year, and that system has 
worked out splendidly and has devel- 
oped in good feeling, to say the least, 
among the members who serve on that 
joint committee. 

I do commend this letter to all who 
are interested and, in connection with 
my remarks, if the letter has not yet 
been inserted in the Recorp, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed 
now as a part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, 
July 11, 1962. 
Hon. JohN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: You will, of course, recall 
that when I was in the House I served for 
10 years on the Ways and Means Committee. 
Under the Constitution, all revenue bills 
must originate in the House, and the Ways 
and Means Committee was one of the first 
committees to be created in the First Con- 
gress. But soon after the adoption of the 
amendment to authorize the Federal income 
tax, the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate agreed to the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
which was to be the official staff for both 
House and Senate on all matters involving 
taxation. It was further provided that the 
chairmanship or control, so to speak, of that 
joint committee should appropriately alter- 
nate between the House and the Senate. 
You know, of course, how very efficiently that 
joint committee- has functioned. The days 
when I was a House conferee on tax bills, a 
conference would be held on the House side 
as often as on the Senate side, and Mr. 
Doughton would preside as often as the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 

It has been the source of some disappoint- 
ment to me that the House Appropriations 
Committee always has been opposed to the 
creation of a similar Joint Committee on the 
Budget, because if we had had such a com- 
mittee we would not now have a most un- 
fortunate impasse as to where conferences 
are to be held and who is to preside. 

On four different occasions the Senate has, 
I believe, unanimously passed a bill to cre- 
ate a Joint Committee on the Budget, but, 
as you will recall, the House has never 
agreed. The last bill passed the Senate last 
year and has been pending on the House 
side ever since. I enclose the Senate report 
on that bill, which is still pending before the 
House Rules Committee, and also invite your 
attention to a statement contained in Sen- 
ate Document No. 11, 87th Congress, Ist 
session, pages 195-218, and write this letter 
to express the hope that the bill will have 
your support. 

Frequently I have commended the work 
done by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the bills that have come to us. They 
have had a larger staff than we; they have 
had more time to consider the bills. Cer- 
tainly, it would be in the interest of econ- 
omy, efficlency and comity if we could have 
a joint staff to study all of the ramifications 
of appropriations that will soon amount to 
$100 billion a year and assemble the same 
information for both branches of the Con- 
gress. A few years ago we authorized a meas- 
urable increase in the staff of both the House 
and Senate committees. 

In other words, I want to see a joint com- 
mittee of genuine experts selected from the 
standpoint of merit only and the other em- 
ployees of the House and Senate committee 
would be mere clerical workers. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
1959, I introduced in the Senate a resolu- 
tion to designate the third week in July 
as Captive Nations Week. On the third 
anniversary of the enactment of this 
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resolution, it is fitting that we should 
consider the tragic plight of the captive 
people. 

The Communists never grow tired of 
accusing the West of colonialism and im- 
perialism. But it is time people every- 
where became aware that in some areas 
of the world colonialism has just begun. 
It is not actually colonialism, it is 
slavery. In Eastern Europe and in east 
and southeast Asia, the Communists 
have taken over peoples who were once 
free and independent, such as the Poles, 
the Ukrainians, the Georgians, the 
Lithuanians, the Cossacks, and the 
Tibetans. We have sorrowfully come to 
call these people the “captive nations.” 
In 1959, the Congress and the President 
authorized the designation of 1 week as 
Captive Nations Week to express the 
hope of the American people for the 
earliest possible liberation of these cap- 
tive people. 

The problem of the captive nations is, 
today, a major eyesore in international 
relations, to all free-thinking and free- 
dom-loving men and women. The en- 
slavement by the Soviet Union of those 
once free peoples and nations from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean is a moral crime against humanity 
and a legal crime against international 
law and custom. But if we, for 1 
minute, surrender them to Communist 
control by recognizing that present domi- 
nation as permanent or right, we will 
be committing an even greater crime 
against the historical conscience of men, 
past, present, and future. Therefore, 
we must never cease to denounce this 
tyranny and to keep alive the hopes of 
the captive peoples behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. For the Communists 
realize that these embers of freedom and 
coals of hope are the major deterrents to 
the formation of an effective, unified 
force that will solidify and spread their 
tyranny. Premier Khrushchev’s tirades 
against the celebration of Captive Na- 
tions Week are the proof of the pudding. 
The yearning of the captive peoples for 
freedom and their unwillingness to fight 
for the Communist tyranny are a thorn 
in Khrushchev’s side and a major hope 
for peace. 

We must never forget the symbolic im- 
portance of Captive Nations Week for 
those new and neutralist nations in the 
developing areas of the world. Our ob- 
servance this week is a pointed reminder 
to them of the inevitable fate of those 
who try to cooperate with the Commu- 
nists. It is a warning to them not to 
jump from the frying pan of Western 
colonialism into the fires of Communist 
imperialism. 

Lastly, Captive Nations Week is a re- 
minder to the people of the United States 
of the close ties we share with the people 
of Eastern Europe and Asia as ethnic 
brothers and brothers in the cause of 
freedom. 

For these reasons, I was proud to spon- 
sor the Captive Nations Resolution in 
1959. I feel that the symbolic and prac- 
tical purposes of Captive Nations Week 
are of overwhelming importance to every 
American, to every person in the world, 
in these desperate times when we are 
struggling for our ultimate survival. 
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In dealing with the Communists, one 
of our major advantages is their failures. 
As a system of government, they have 
time and time again failed the people 
they have subjugated, industrially and 
agriculturally. As human beings, it is 
hard for us to know that people are 

and homeless. It is only nat- 
ural to want to help these people in every 
Way we can. It is, after all, not they 
who have failed, but the Communist sys- 
tem. The fact that our own system of 
freedom and private initiative has 
worked almost too well and given us not 
only abundance, but also surpluses, 
makes it even harder to deny aid to those 
who must suffer because of Communist 
failures. Above all, I do not want to 
help the Communists and so I would op- 
pose aid that would in anyway 
strengthen their hand. But, if there is 
a way, with our eyes open to the dangers 
involved therein, to share our abund- 
ance of food in a fair and well-identified 
manner, then I am for that. Generosity, 
almost to a fault, has always been an 
American characteristic of which we can 
be proud. And, given close supervision 
and alertness, I can think of no place 
where there is more real need for the 
expression of our generosity and human- 
itarian instincts than in the captive na- 
tions and among the refugees who have 
escaped from them. 

To obtain the goal of liberation of the 
captive nations, we will need not only to 
utilize our generosity and abundance, 
but all courses to action at our disposal 
to press for action on civil rights, self- 
determination, and free elections for the 
peoples of the captive nations. It is to 
this end that we have set aside this week 
to rededicate ourselves in our purposes 
and to renew our struggle to achieve 
these ends. 


FORWARD ON TRADE 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
President Kennedy’s trade bill is truly 
one of the most significant pieces of leg- 
islation under consideration at this ses- 
sion of Congress. Its importance, and 
the need for Senate approval, are out- 
lined in an editorial of the Honolulu 
Advertiser of Tuesday, July 10, 1962. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORWARD on TRADE 

The House of Representatives did two 
things when it passed the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s trade expansion bill. 

It set in motion machinery to revitalize 
the American economy and it struck a blow 
for free world unity. 

At present, the American economy is slug- 
gish. It has been slowed by unemployment, 
underemployment of our productive capacity 
and & slow rate of economic growth. It has 
been vitally affected by the economic boom 
in Europe. 

The emergence in recent years of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market—a six-nation eco- 
nomic alliance—poses both a promise and 
a threat. Im clearing away tariff barriers 
among themselves, the Europeans have cre- 
ated a lush market of more than 200 million 
consumers. 

At the same time, however, the Common 
Market has built new tariff walls to mini- 
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mize competition from nonmember nations. 
The objective of the trade bill is to give the 
President the authority he needs to lower 
American tariffs on certain goods in return 
for similar reductions by the Common Mar- 
ket. 

This will do two things. It will enable 
us to hold our present markets in Europe, 
which now buys 30 percent of all goods this 
country sells abroad. Further, ft will open 
up new opportunity for American business 
in perhaps the richest, fastest growing mar- 
ket in the world. 

Thus, President Kennedy had good reason 
to call this bill the year’s most important 
single piece of legislation. The Senate should 
waste no time following the lead of the 
House in passing the bill. 

If it does, President Kennedy will be given 
for a period of 5 years more power than 
any previous President to negotiate tariff- 
cutting trade agreements with European and 
other countries. 

He also will be given the power to help 
domestic industries and workers who may 
be injured by dislocations resulting from the 
increased interlocking of the American and 
European economies. 

The benefits of the bill, however, greatly 
outwelgh such passing disadvantages. One 
important consequence of the bill will be 
to strengthen the Atlantic community, thus 
providing a bulwark against communism. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF RELIGION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on July 
1, 1962, the Reverend Dr. Iain Wilson, 
pastor of Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, Md., preached a very 
profound sermon in connection with the 
establishment-of-religion clause of the 
Constitution of the United States, as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court. Inas- 
much as he spoke from notes, unfor- 
tunately he was unable thereafter to 
reproduce the entire sermon, at the re- 
quest of large numbers of persons in 
Baltimore City. 

However, he has prepared a preface 
explaining the situation; and the 
preface is followed by a number of his 
notes which are excellent and very 
profound. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the body of the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the preface 
and the notes were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NOTES ON THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 

ESTABLISHMENT OF RELIGION 
(By Dr. Iain Wilson) 
PREFACE 

The notes that follow are based upon 
parts of a sermon preached in the Franklin 
Street Pres Church, Baltimore, on 
July 1, 1962, Several persons who heard 
the sermon urged that it be made available 
in printed form. Unfortunately, as I was 
preaching from brief headings rather than 
from a prepared text, and as no tape record- 
ing was made, I cannot reproduce the ser- 
mon as it was delivered. What I have 
therefore attempted to do is to recapitulate 
some of the principal observations which I 
made regarding the Supreme Court's recent 
decision on prayers in the New York public 
schools. It is with great reluctance that 
I have done so, because I realize that the 
subject calls for a much fuller and more 
carefully wrought treatment than I have 
been able to give, in the brief time available. 
I must therefore repeat what I tried to say 
in the sermon, that these remarks are an 
expression of personal conviction, and are 
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not made in the spirit of a directive to 
others, but as one person’s small contribution 
to a debate which ought to bring about a 
soul searching on the part of every thought- 
ful American, and which I pray will lead 
us to a deeper and firmer understanding of 
what we are and what we stand for, through 
the recurrent erises of history, and above 
all in an age when secularism has estab- 
lished such an ascendancy within Western 
Christendom, and aggressive official atheism 
has commandeered huge areas of the world, 
with the explicit intention of stopping short 
at nothing less than the domination of all 
humanity. 
Iain WILSON. 

BALTIMORE, July 6, 1962. 

On June 25, 1962, the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled that the Constitu- 
tion had been violated by the use of a pray- 
er in the daily routine of public schools in 
the State of New York. Despite the fact 
that “its observance on the part of the stu- 
dents is voluntary,” the use of this prayer 
was held by the Court, with one dissenting 
opinion, to be a breach of the first amend- 
ment's provision that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of“ —a provision which applies to the States 
by virtue of the 14th amendment. 

Since the decision was announced, there 
has been considerable discussion of its mean- 
ing and implications in the public press 
and elsewhere, and this discussion is likely 
to continue. It is desirable that there be 
as full a respect and as candid an under- 
standing as possible between all who are 
interested, including ministers and their 
congregations. Most of us, too, will rec- 
ognize the need for an all-round exercise of 
restraint and courtesy in the discussion of 
what is a controversial and often emotion- 
charged question. Already there have been 
wild and hotheaded exchanges between sup- 
porters and opponents of the Court's deci- 
sion, but the gravity of the issue and its 
very nature—having to do with man’s rela- 
tionship to the ultimate—should produce a 
willingness to listen carefully to the other 
man's point of view, and to keep a check 
upon our own tongues. 

The significance of the Supreme Court's 
decision clearly goes far beyond the particu- 
lar situation in connection with which it 
was delivered. This wider significance is 
Indicated quite specifically both in Justice 
Douglas’ concurring opinion, and in Justice 
Stewart’s dissenting opinion. The decision, 
in fact, calls into question several other fea- 
tures and practices of our official life as a 
nation. It is quite possible, and indeed 
probable, that in time the question regard- 
ing these other features and practices will 
be raised. As and when this happens, the 
possibility exists that these features and 
practices will also be ruled unconstitutional, 
and will therefore be illegal, and brought to 
an end. 

There seems, for example, to be no rea- 
son in law or logic why future Supreme Court 
decisions should not proceed to rule as un- 
constitutional the prayer with which its own 
sessions have always been opened: “God save 
the United States and this honorable Court.” 

There seems to be no reason in law or 
logic why the practice of opening the daily 
sessions of the Genate and the House should 
not be ruled as violating the Constitution 
of the United States. ` 

There seems to be no reason in law or 
logic why the offering of prayers by clergy 
of the Roman Catholic, Jewish, Orthodox, 
and Protestant groups at the inauguration 
of our Presidents should not similarly be 
regarded as “an establishment of religion“ 
and therefore unconstitutional. 

There seems to be no reason in law or 
logic, in the light of the decision given on 
June 25, why the provision, on the Federal 
payroll, of chaplains to the Armed Forces, 
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should not be ruled as a violation—indeed, a 
gross violation—of the first amendment. 

There are other features and practices of 
our official life as a nation which might 
similarly be challenged—including that con- 
gressional legislation by which the President 
calls for a National Day of Prayer, the use 
of such phrases as “under God” in the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, or “In God 
we trust” on our national coinage, and the 
tax exemptions granted to religious institu- 
tions—but these instances suffice to show 
that the Supreme Court’s decision will be 
regarded as encouraging by all who for any 
reason wish to divorce religious faith from 
any connection with our national institu- 
tions. 

There is no reason to assume that the 
Supreme Court will not be requested to rule 
on these features and practices, either seri- 
atim or in toto. There is even less reason, 
in view of the precedent set by the June 25 
decision, and the general tenor of its argu- 
ments, to assume that the Supreme Court 
will affirm that such features and practices 
are consistent with the provisions of the first 
amendment, 

The possibility exists then, real and not 
wholly remote, of an end to all official rec- 
ognition by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments of the religious dimension in national 
life and experience, on the ground that such 
recognition is unconstitutional, and amounts 
to an “establishment of religion.” 

If that is what the majority of the citizens 
of the United States really want, well and 
good. I do not believe that the churches of 
this country would wish to compel—least of 
all, with governmental aid—an unwilling or 
hostile majority of its citizens to comply 
with religious formulas or observances which 
they inwardly reject. 

Many of us, however, are not yet con- 
vinced that the Nation as a whole desires 
such a termination of official recognition of 
religious faith. The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion—which of necessity deals primarily with 
law, rather than with public opinion, al- 
though by no means indifferent to the lat- 
ter, especially in those portions of the deci- 
sion which describe the origin of the first 
amendment—has not brought us nearer to 
this conviction. 

We are not ready, therefore, to withdraw 
from the debate. 

There are two absolutely fundamental 
questions which must be raised. The first 
is: What is meant by the words “establish- 
ment of religion” in the first amendment? 
The second is: Does the New York prayer 
actually constitute an establishment of 
religion”? 

Perhaps we should begin with the second 
of these questions, although it seems very 
presumptuous for one who is a layman in 
legal matters even to query the announced 
findings of the Supreme Court, which of 
course is an answer to this second question. 
However, the Court’s decision was not unan- 
imous, and Justice Stewart in his dissent- 
ing opinion states flatly that “I think this 
decision is wrong,” and proceeds to support 
his statement with arguments which deserve 
respect. The layman, therefore, may be ex- 
cused from the charge of presumption if he, 
also, with a genuine sense of the majesty 
of the law and the authority of the Supreme 
Court, still ventures to query its decision. 

Furthermore, Justice Black, in delivering 
the Court’s decision, says: “It is true that 
New York’s establishment of its regents’ 
prayer * * * does not amount to a total es- 
tablishment of one particular religious sect 
to the exclusion of all others.” 

Justice Douglas, in his concurring opinion, 
also concedes that he “cannot say that to 
authorize this prayer is to establish a reli- 
gion in the strictly historical meaning of 
those words.” 

Yet, even after such admissions and the 
embarrassing ambiguity they involve, the 
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Supreme Court says that the New York 
prayer is “a practice wholly inconsistent 
with the establishment clause” (of the first 
amendment). 

It is difficult to understand how the prayer 
can simultaneously be judged “wholly in- 
consistent” with the establishment clause, 
and yet not be found altogether guilty of 
doing that which the clause forbids. 

It is clear that the answer to this second 
question depends upon the answer to the 
first question—What is meant by the words 
“establishment of religion” in the first 
amendment? Let us therefore consider that 
question. 

There can surely be no doubt that what 
Madison and others had in mind, as the first 
amendment was articulated, was that the 
Government of the United States should not 
relate itself organically to any one church 
or denomination, or afford special favors or 
recognition to any one church or denomi- 
nation, to the detriment of others or the 
victimization of those who professed no 
particular creed. In other words, the first 
amendment deals with relationships between 
the institutions of government and religion, 
and aims at maintaining a clear structural 
separation between organized government 
and any particular ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. There is no implication that there 
either can or ought to be a total separation 
between a religious understanding of the 
nature of reality and the moral attitudes 
engendered by such an understanding, on 
the one hand, and the active life of men in 
social, economic or political decisions, on the 
other hand. It is a known matter of fact 
that the founders of the Nation were for the 
most part sincerely religious men, whose po- 
litical motivations were closely related to the 
concepts of human worth and the proper 
designing of human society, which derived 
from their religious beliefs. It is because of 
this that there was no sense that a breach 
had been made in the Constitution, when the 
Supreme Court opened its sessions with 
prayer, or when there gradually took shape, 
in the course of history and national experi- 
ence, those other symbols of the recogni- 
tion that, as the Supreme Court itself said 
in 1952: “We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 

If, then, the first amendment is intended 
simply to keep the organized institutions 
of religion and the state independent of one 
another (as they still are), and if the New 
York prayer neither fuses nor tends to fuse 
those institutions (nor does it), then it is 
difficult to see anything unconstitutional in 
the use of the prayer, and the reason for 
the ambiguity of the Supreme Court's state- 
ments would appear to be a failure to observe 
consistently that distinction which was fun- 
damental and clear to Madison—namely, the 
distinction between religious faith per se and 
the organized churches and denominations. 

The decision has been made, however, and 
we may now anticipate a further series of 
moves to eliminate prayers from public 
schools across the Nation, and to eradicate 
other similar symbols both of the religious 
factors in our national origins and of the 
vital connection which many of us still be- 
lieve exists between our concepts of the 
nature and task of our American society, and 
the will of the Ruler of all the nations. 

In the meantime, the debate as to the 
constitutionality of these practices will con- 
tinue, and with it a new exploration of the 
whole mysterious relationship between re- 
ligion and society. In many ways, this is 
something for which to be grateful, for it 
ought to lead to a self-scrutiny that is en- 
lightening for religious believers and 
sceptics alike, and could conceivably result 
in a more wholesome relationship between 
them. One hope. that the debate will be 
unhurried and general and profound, and 
that it will reach some worthy conclusion, 
but in the present distracted and fidgety 
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condition of public thinking there seems to 
be little real prospect of such a national 
engagement with the problem as will truly 
correspond to its magnitude and gravity. 
Nor, to be candid, does the content of the 
Supreme Court decision itself aid us greatly 
in this situation, for from a historical, philo- 
sophical, not to say theological, standpoint 
(and in this case, these are surely as rele- 
vant and necessary standpoints as the purely 
legal one) it is not a very impressive docu- 
ment. 

It is simply not enough to say that the 
Supreme Court has the task of interpreting 
the Constitution, and to leave it at that, in 
a question of this nature. Certainly, the 
Constitution and its integrity are as neces- 
sary to the proper functioning of the body 
politic of the United States as is the skele- 
ton to the human body. But just as the 
skeleton is essentially the enabling frame- 
work about which the body in its multi- 
plicity of limbs, tissues and organs is as- 
sembled and mobilized, so there is assembled 
and mobilized about the Constitution that 
complex totality of experiences and impres- 
sions, and the rich emotional energies, tra- 
ditions, sociological and cultural groupings 
and interchanges which are a people, and 
in which totality, as a matter of simple fact, 
the specifically religious element is present 
and active, and from which it cannot be 
excised without a crippling effect upon the 
whole. 

Yet, if the logic of the Supreme Court's 
decision is followed through to the end, it is 
nothing less than such an excision that is in 
view. If the United States officially disowns 
every form of religious recognition the Na- 
tion will be wounded at its heart. 

I, for one, am not willing supinely to let 
this happen, without protest or without argu- 
ment: for I cannot see any necessity to 
eliminate all official recognition of the re- 
ligious dimensions in the Nation’s life, or of 
that which religious faith had done and is 
doing both in establishing our national goals 
or in supplying the dynamic thrusts toward 
those Least of all can I see such a 
necessity, when there is as yet no evidence 
that the manner of such recognition as exists 
is distasteful to the majority of our citizens. 

It is true that the rights of minority groups 
must be protected. It is largely because of 
the moral convictions about the worth and 
sanctity of the individual which are held by 
the majority of believers that these rights 
are protected as assiduously and solicitously 
as is actually the case in the United States. 
Despite our real and much-publicized 
failures, there is no country in the world in 
which public conscience is more exercised 
than it is in America, by the problem of 
securing minority rights. But it seems to 
me that we must now recall that the ma- 
jority also has rights, and insist that it is 
neither a tyrannical nor an intolerant spirit 
that leads us to defend them, to decline to 
yield them to the hands of a highly vocal 
minority, who are not in fact being vic- 
timized, and who seem to us to be profoundly 
defective in their comprehension of the na- 
ture of nationhood. 

We “believers,” as “believers,” also have a 
stake in this Nation. We do not agree that 
the symbols of America’s recognition that 
she is indeed “under God” should now be 
jettisoned. We believe that it would be a 
bitter day for the Nation, when prayers were 
no longer offered at the inauguration of 
Presidents, and when our children were re- 
quired by law to pledge allegiance to the flag 
while they were simultaneouly forbidden by 
law even to mention any obligation to a law 
and a power transcending the evanescent 
forms of human society. We believe that it 
would be a sickening day for our Nation, 
when there were no longer any chaplains to 
share the hard experiences of our soldiers, to 
give them the Sacraments, to befriend them 
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in God's name as they die, and to bury their 
bodies reverently. 

We believe, too, that the more seriously we 
Americans bring ourselves and our institu- 
tions under the guidance of that Power 
greater than ourselves, who is the source of 
wisdom and holiness and love, the more cer- 
tain it is that we shall fulfill the destiny for 
which the Nation was brought into being, 
and become what our truest patriots have 
always that we should become—a 
blessing to all mankind. 


BASCOM TIMMONS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
more than 50 years as a newsman 
covering the great events of our Nation 
from the vantage point in Washington 
is one of the most signal experiences of 
our time. Such an experience has come 
to Bascom N. Timmons, a native of Col- 
lin County, Tex., who today, at 72 years 
of age, is still an active correspondent, 
and is listed in the Congressional Direc- 
tory as representing 20 newspapers. 

Twenty-five years ago I visited the 
Capital of the United States, and 
brought with me an admonition from a 
friend, “Do not leave Washington until 
you have met and visited with Bascom 
N. Timm 2 

I called on him at his office in the Na- 
tional Press Building; and I will never 
forget his friendly, searching inquiries 
and his informed comments on the 
Texas scene. 

He knew events there as though he 
were still living in Texas, although he 
had left there 25 years before. 

To know Bascom N. Timmons is to 
admire his intellectual integrity, his 
news reporting honesty, and his great 
depth of character. 

He has authored three successful biog- 
raphies: “Garner of Texas, a Personal 
History,” New York, Harper, 1948; “Por- 
trait. of an American, a Biography of 
Charles Gates Dawes”, New York, Holt, 
1953; and “Jesse H. Jones, the Man and 
the Statesman,” New York, Holt, 1956. 
He also was the author of a perceptive 
and informative series of articles on the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn, written for 
newspapers, and incorporated from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in the book, “Sam 

„ Late a Representative from 
Texas,” published in the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article cap- 
tioned “Old Days in Capital; Newsman 
Reminisces.“ The article, which was 
written by Bascom N. Timmons, was 
published in the Washington Star on 
July 4, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Racorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Evening Star, July 4, 1962] 

NEwWSMAN REMINISCES 
(By Bascom N. Timmons) 

It was torrid in Washington on July 4, 
1912. But I had become accustomed to heat 
of all sorts for I had covered the Republican 
National Convention at Chicago, which saw 
the William Howard Taft-Theodore Roose- 
res oa and the birth of T.R.’s Bull Moose 

arty. 

From Chicago I, with other newspapermen, 
Had gone directly to Baltimore, where, after 
more than a week of steamy day and night 
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sessions, the deadlock betweem Champ Clark 
and Woodrow Wilson was broken. On the 
afternoon of July 2, on the 46th ballot, Wil- 
son received the two-thirds majority then 
necessary to nominate in a Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

And there was an incident which made 
that Fourth of July a pleasant one for me. 
At approximately 2:30 in the afternoon of 
that day I got a job on a Washington news- 
paper. A Washington newspaper friend 
helped me celebrate the occasion by taking 
me for a drive around the city in his sec- 
ond-hand Pope-Toledo automobile. 


THE 48-STAR FLAG 


He drove down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
where the flag of 48 stars floated over the 
Capitol Dome for the first time—Arizona and 
New Mexico having been admitted as States 
since the last Independence Day. My auto- 
mobile-owning friend did not negotiate the 
Washington street intersection circles very 
expertly. 

He had been one of the holdout horse and 
buggy men to the last but he told me the 
high cost of horse Hving had decided him 
to buy gas rather than oats. He predicted 
that the then remaining horse population of 
Washington would go down rapidly and 
automobiles increase by leaps and bounds. 
He proved a true prophet. 

I had always wanted to be a Washington 
newspaperman and now at the age of 22 and 
with 6 years of writing experience I was. 


SHADOW OF CHANGE 


Fat William Howard Taft was President of 
the United States that year, but the shadow 
of change, as always, hung over Washington. 
Mr. Taft was in a three-way presidential 
race with Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson and there was no doubt that with 
Mr. Roosevelt and President Taft dividing 
the Republican vote Mr. Wilson would surely 
be elected. 

There were some eminent figures among 
the newsmakers in Washington in 1912 as 
there have been in the five decades of pag- 
eant since. There were no press handouts, 
press conferences, press relations men or 
professional image makers then. A reporter 
dealt directly with the great men them- 
selves and got to know them all. 

Edward Douglas White, who had been a 
Confederate soldier, was Chief Justice of the 
United States and on the Supreme Court also 
sat John M. Harlan, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Joseph McKenna, 
William R. Day, Horace H. Lurton, Willis Van 
Devanter, and Joseph R. Lamar. 

THREE GREATEST SENATORS 


In the Senate were Elihu Root, of New 
York; John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi; 
and Charles A. Culberson, of Texas; who I 
think are the three greatest Senators I have 
known. There were also John H. Bankhead 
and Joseph F. Johnston, of Alabama; Mar- 
tin and Swanson, of Virginia; William E. 
Borah of Idaho; Shelby M. Cullom, of Un- 
nots; Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts; James A. 
Reed, of Missouri; Isador Rayner and John 
Walter Smith, of Maryland; Botes Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania; Benjamin R. Tillman, of South 
Carolina; Joseph Weldon Bailey, of Texas; 
Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin; and 
Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming. 

In the House of re, leat parr Champ 
Clerk was Speaker and Oscar W. Underwood 
of Alabama was the Democratic leader. 
There were also Henry D. Clayton, J. Thomas 
Heflin, and Richmond Pearson Hobson, of 
Alabama; Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas; 
Joseph G. Cannon and James R. Mann, of 
Dinois; John Nance Garner, of Texas; Vic- 
tor Murdock, of Kansas; Joseph Ransdell 
and Arsene Pujo, of Louisiana, Joseph W. 
Pordney, of Michigan; Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi; George W. Norris, of Nebraska; 
Claude Kitchin, Edward W. Pou, and Charles 
M. Stedman, of North Carolina; James M. 
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Cox, of Ohio, and John W. Davis, of West 
Virginia (the 1920 and 1924 Democratic 
presidential nominees), Nicholas Longworth, 
of Ohio; Martin Littleton and Sereno E. 
Payne, of New York; James F. Byrnes, of 
South Carolina; Cordell Hull, Joseph W. 
Byrns, and Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee; 
Albert S. Burleson, of Texas; and Carter 
Glass, of Virginia. 
FAME FORGOTTEN 

(I think Uncle Joe Cannon and Nance 
Garner were the two most colorful Members 
of Congress I have known.) 

Philander Knox was Secretary of State, 
and, I think with the possible exception of 
Charles Evans Hughes, the ablest man who 
has held that post in my Washington time. 
(Strange how names of men who once 
marched high in the history of the Nation 
are forgotten.) 

At the three most important Embassies 
were Ambassador James Bryce, of Great 
Britain, J. J. Jusserand, of France, and Count 
J. H. Von Bernstorff, of Germany. There 
have never been three more able Ambassa- 
dors in Washington at any one time. 

Still the Nation’s greatest hero was Admiral 
George Dewey, the victor at Manila Bay, who 
in Washington lived in retirement. Fre- 
quent visitors were J. P. Morgan, Andrew 
Carnegie, Chauncy M. Depew, Buffalo Bill 
Cody and Enrico Caruso. 

It took $689,881,334 to run the entire 
Federal Government in 1912. The Govern- 
ment took in $692,609,204 and the day I went 
to work in Washington announced a Treasury 
surplus for the year. There was no income 
tax. A constitutional amendment making 
woman suffrage possible had not passed. 

PROCESSION OF EVENTS 


Since then have come the eight Presidents, 
beginning with Mr. Wilson, a complete turn- 
over several times in the Supreme Court. 
In Congress only Cart HAYDEN, who was a 
Representative from Arizona in 1912 and 
now is a Senator, remains. Brig. Gen. John 
J. Pershing and young Capt. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur became our most noted military 
figures of the 20th century. 

There are memories of two World Wars and 
a great depression; of 13 presidential races 
and more than double that number of major 
party national conventions; of knowing 18 
presidential nomimees of the major parties, 
8 of whom won and 10 of whom lost (a 
couple of whom lost twice and one who 
both won and lost); of covering such assign- 
ments as the League of Nations debate, the 
Money Trust and the Teapot Dome investiga- 
tions; of news trips in this and other lands. 

I think it will be readily granted that the 
last half century has seen some notable 
events in Washington. The next half cen- 
tury may be even more momentous. I won't 
know about much of that. 


ANTITRUST MEANS ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, fre- 
quently during these recent days the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws is 
interpreted as being antibusiness. The 
exact opposite is in truth the fact because 
the antitrust laws constitute the protec- 
tor of the American free competitive en- 
terprise system. The very able head of 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice, Judge Lee Loevinger, made an 
address on this subject before the Ameri- 
can Society of Corporate Secretaries in 
Atlantic City on June 19. Judge Loev- 
inger’s address should be read by all 
businessmen. It traces the history of 
antitrust laws and concludes that anti- 
trust laws and their proper enforcement 
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are in the spirit of the American Con- 
stitution and the American people and 
that antitrust means equal economic op- 
portunity for all in a free system. 

Judge Loevinger’s presentation is an 
exceptionally splendid one. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANTITRUST MEANS ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


(Address by Lee Loevinger, Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division, U.S. Department of Justice, pre- 
pared for delivery before the American 
Society of Corporate Secretaries, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 19, 1962) 

The term “antitrust” is an anachronism, 
although the idea it represents is as contem- 
porary as the human spirit. To understand 
both the word and the idea it is best to be- 
gin by looking at their history. 

From the beginning of recorded history, 
man has been concerned about the exercise 
of economic power. The oldest known legal 
code is that of a Sumerian king who ruled in 
the 24th century, B.C. This code set forth 
laws on clay tablets providing for removal 
from office of the “grabbers” of the citizens’ 
oxen, sheep and donkeys, for setting up and 
enforcing an honest system of weights and 
measures, and for protecting widows and or- 
phans against the wealthy and powerful. 
Similiar provisions are in the code of the 
Babylonian king, Hammurabi, of the 21st 
century, B.C., and in ancient Chinese legal 
codes. An edict of the Roman Emperor 
Zeno in A.D. 483 prohibited any monopoliz- 
ing and price fixing among competitors 
under penalty of forfeiture of all property 
and perpetual exile. 

The first reported English case on restraint 
of trade was in 1415. The court held that 
such a contract was unenforcible and went 
on to say that the party who tried to en- 
force it should be sent to Jail. The English 
courts first held that a monopoly was against 
the public interest and illegal in 1602. Par- 
liament passed a statute outlawing mo- 
nopoly in 1623. Blackstone’s commentaries 
on the laws of England, published in the 
1760’s, said not only that monopolies are 
fllegal but also that any party injured by 
a monopoly might sue and recover treble 
damages and double costs. Laws enacted 
in France in 1791 declared illegal any com- 
bination of persons for the purpose of 
charging a certain price for services. Arti- 
cle 419 of the penal code promulgated by 
Napoleon in 1810 made it a criminal offense 
to attempt to bring about an artificial rise 
or fall in the price of foodstuffs or other 
goods by combining or monopolizing. 

During the 19th century, there was an 
explosive development in the means of pro- 
duction, transportation, and communica- 
tion. As a consequence, markets became 
national in scope and economic organiza- 
tions grew to unprecedented size. Accom- 
panying the industrial and technological 
changes were two important legal develop- 
ments. The first was the emergence of the 
corporation in its modern form. The sec- 
ond was the discovery of several means of 
combining the economic strength of differ- 
ent enterprises. One of the most effective 
of these legal devices was the so-called 
voting trust by which control of the 
shares of a number of corporations was 
brought into the hands of a single trustee 
or group of trustees. This served effectively 
to centralize the operations of the corpora- 
tions and to eliminate competition between 
them. By this means, large concentrations 
of economic power were built up and these 
became popularly known as trusts. 

In the latter half of the 19th century, the 
opinion developed in the United States that 
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State laws were inadequate to cope with 
the growing power of the great trusts. Pub- 
lic sentiment demanded an effective national 
“antitrust” law. As the term “trust” in this 
sense meant essentially what we mean today 
by monopoly, so the term “antitrust” meant 
essentially “antimonopoly.” 

By the latter part of the century, such 
sentiment was sufficiently widespread and 
powerful to secure results. In 1889, an anti- 
trust statute was passed in Canada, and the 
following year, 1890, the Congress of the 
United States passed the Sherman Act, 
which remains the basic antitrust statute of 
this country. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF ANTITRUST 


The objectives of the antitrust laws are 
the economic aims of the American people. 
The first, and the most obvious purpose is 
to avoid exploitation of the consumer by 
maintaining reasonable prices and good qual- 
ity. It is the assumption of the antitrust 
laws that this can best be achieved by the 
maintenance of competition. 

The second objective is economic effi- 
ciency, which it is thought will result from 
an impersonal and automatic control of 
prices, products, the quality of goods, and, 
perhaps, most important, the allocation of 
manpower and resources. Our economic sys- 
tem is based on the premise that the auto- 
matic and impersonal action of the market 
is likely in the long run to be more effective 
and more efficient than personal judgment, 
whether exercised through government power 
or private monopoly. 

In the third place, it is believed that we 
will insure technological and economic prog- 
ress best by a full utilization of the diversity 
that a free competitive market offers. Our 
great resource of individual inventiveness 
and personal initiative can be fully utilized 
only in a free enterprise system. Under a 
system of cartels or of monopolies, inven- 
tions and technological innovations will be 
employed only within the confines of the 
cartel or monopoly with established power 
over the relevant field. The contributions of 
outsiders are neither encouraged nor per- 
mitted. By keeping the economy free, we 
offer both opportunity and incentive for the 
widest participation, and thus for utilization 
of the full range of diversity, individual tal- 
ent and energy which is possessed by the 
entire population. 

As one of our greatest judges, Learned 
Hand, has said, the Sherman Act is based on 
these premises: That possession of unchal- 
lenged economic power deadens initiative, 
discourages thrift and depresses energy; that 
immunity from competition is a narcotic, and 
rivalry is a stimulant, to industrial progress; 
that the spur of constant stress is necessary 
to counteract an inevitable disposition to 
let well enough alone. * * * [C]ompetitors, 
versed in the craft as no consumer can be, 
will be quick to detect opportunities for 
saving and new shifts in production, and 
be eager to profit by them.” (U.S. v. Alumi- 
num Co., 148 F. 2d 427.) 

Fourth, it is a premise of the antitrust 
laws that by maintaining the widest pos- 
sible area of freedom in the economic realm, 
we maintain the conditions and lay the 
foundation for political democracy and civil 
liberties. To illustrate this point, it is nec- 
essary only to suggest the situation that 
might exist were the economy to be com- 
posed of a series of cartels or of a single 
monopoly. Then an individual skilled in a 
business, craft, or profession might find only 
a single employer within the economy. The 
overwhelming majority of people would most 
surely be under great restraint and personal 
freedom would be dependent on the toler- 
ance of the employer. This, of course, is 
precisely the situation that does exist in 
countries where the economy is wholly 
socialized. Monopoly is merely slightly less 
extensive in its effect. 
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The US. Supreme Court has recently 
recognized these objectives of the antitrust 
laws in an opinion which declared: 

“The Sherman Act was designed to be a 
comprehensive charter of economic liberty 
aimed at preserving free and unfettered 
competition as the rule of trade. It rests 
on the premise that the unrestrained inter- 
action of competitive forces will yield the 
best allocation of our economic resources, 
the lowest prices, the highest quality and 
the greatest material progress, while at the 
same time providing an environment con- 
ducive to the preservation of our democratic, 
political, and social institutions.” (North- 
ern Pacific v. United States, 356 U.S. 1.) 

Finally, it should be added, that by seek- 
ing to maintain and preserve economic free- 
dom, the antitrust laws secure something 
which is valued as an end In itself. Freedom 
needs no justification or ulterior purpose. 
Freedom itself is something that the Amer- 
ican people believe to be good, and is an 
essential part of that ethical system in which 
the individual and the welfare of the indi- 
vidual represent the ultimate standard of 
value. 


THE ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF ACHIEVING 
ECONOMIC AIMS 


Although there is infinite variety of de- 
tall possible, there are a limited number of 
basic methods by which society can achieve 
its economic aims. All of the methods in- 
volve the existence of some laws which con- 
trol or limit economic activity in some de- 
gree. Any society which has a business and 
economic system is based upon a legal order. 
Most business enterprises, such as corpora- 
tions, partnerships, trusts, and joint ven- 
tures, are creations of the law, as are such 
elements of business itself as money and 
credit, bills and notes, contracts, property 
and, most basic of all, the reasonable expec- 
tation of law and order. The law which 
creates these economic instruments also 
specifies their use and limitations. 

Basically, there are three alternative 
methods of securing economic objectives. 
The first is by a limitation on the form and 
extent of economic power. This is the meth- 
od of competition or free enterprise. The 
second is by a government determination 
of the standards of economic performance. 
The government’s determination may be 
made effective either by the imposition of 
sanctions for failure to comply with the 
standards of performance, or by the offering 
of incentives for such compliance. There 
are many variations of this method, but they 
all involve the determination by government 
itself of the kind and quality of economic 
performance that is sought. This is the 
method of regulation. The third alterna- 
tive is the control of major economic insti- 
tutions by government through ownership. 
This is the method of nationalization or 
socialism. 

All governments utilize some elements of 
each of these methods to some extent. In 
the United States the post office system is 
owned and operated by the Government and 
thus may be regarded as a socialized enter- 
prise. The transportation industry is 
largely subject to governmental control and, 
therefore, is an example of the method of 
regulation. However, with respect to the 
greater part of the economy, the American 
method is that of private enterprise operat- 
ing freely within the broad limits set by 
legal rules required to maintain competi- 
tion. This is the general method of Amer- 
ican law. In other fields than the economic, 
conduct or activities which are thought to 
be undesirable are prohibited, and citizens 
are left free to engage in the pursuit of 
their own interests so long as they do not 
commit acts that are forbidden. To pre- 
scribe and require conduct that is thought 
to be desirable would leave a much nar- 
rower area of freedom to the citizen and 
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would require a much greater governmental 
apparatus to administer. 

Both theory and experience indicate it to 
be more practical and more efficient, particu- 
larly in the economic realm, to have the 
limited prohibitions of law protecting a wide 
area of freedom and to permit the widest 
possible discretion for the individual, rather 
than to subject extensive areas of economic 
life to either government regulation or gov- 
ernment ownership, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ANTITRUST 

As business and economic activity have 
expanded and developed in complexity 
through the years, so has the law. Thus, 
the simple principle of limiting the form 
and extent of economic power now has been 
embodied in a very large number of statutes. 
There are antitrust statutes applicable to 
numerous specific situations such as those 
involving import and export trade, those in- 
volving special or partial exemptions or ad- 
ministration procedures and those applicable 
to particular businesses ranging from pack- 
ers and stockyards to ocean carriers, The 
are provisions relating to the issuance of in- 
junctions, to damage suits by private par- 
ties and by the government to limitations 
of time within which action may be brought, 
to the procedural effect of judgments, to se- 
curing testimony before grand juries, and to 
many other similar matters. 

However, detailed, technical and complex 
as the body of statutes may be, there are, 
basically, four simple principles of the anti- 
trust laws. The first principle, contained in 
section 1 of the Sherman Act, is that all con- 
tracts, combinations, and conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade are prohibited. In this 
usage, the word “trade” may be understood 
as meaning “competition.” Thus, the first 
and most general principle is simply that 
all combinations to restrain competition are 
prohibited. 

The second principle is in section 2 of the 
Sherman Act and is that it is prohibited to 
monopolize or attempt to monopolize or 
combine or conspire to monopolize any part 
of trade. 

The third principle, in section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, is that no corporation shall ac- 
quire or merge with any other corporation 
where the effect may be substantially to les- 
sen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. 

The fourth principle is in section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, commonly known as the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. This provides that it is 
unlawful to discriminate in price, directly or 
indirectly, between different purchasers of 
the same or similar commodity where the 
effect may be to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly. This statute permits 
differentials that make only due allowance 
for differences in cost of manufacture, sale, 
or delivery and contains a number of other 
specific provisions. This act seeks to spell 
out with some certainty the circumstances 
which involve illegal price discrimination 
and those in which price differentials are per- 
mitted. However, the attempt to write rules 
that are certain and specific has probably 
created as much difficulty and confusion as 
would exist if the law stated merely a gen- 
eral principle against discrimination and left 
detailed construction to the discretion of the 
courts. 

There are some other additional specific 
provisions of the law, such as prohibitions 
against tying agreements and against inter- 
locking directorates. In essence, these are 
merely efforts to specify and emphasize par- 
ticular practices which are thought to con- 
stitute restraints of trade or of competition. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ANTITRUST LAWS 

There has been a continuing debate among 
businessmen, lawyers, and economists as to 
the effectiveness of the antitrust laws almost 
since their passage. These criticisms, how- 
ever, have by no means been consistent. 
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Some businessmen assert that the anti- 
trust laws are too rigid, restrictive, and in- 
flexible. They say that these laws have put 
business in a straitjacket, that it is neces- 
sary in the modern age for business to grow 
bigger than ever and that it cannot grow 
and expand as it should with the antitrust 
laws in effect. 

It is asserted by some businessmen that 
the antitrust laws are too indefinite and 
uncertain. They say that because of this un- 
certainty they cannot know how to comply 
with the antitrust laws. 

On the other hand, there are critics who 
say that the antitrust laws are not rigorous 
enough. They assert antitrust has not suc- 
ceeded in preventing the concentration of 
economic power, that business in America 
has grown bigger than ever before, that com- 
petition has given way to administered prices. 
They argue that the antitrust laws. serve 
only as a symbol with which to satisfy the 
public while monopolistic businesses grow 
ever larger and more powerful. 

Another group believes business should 
be subject to greater limitation and that 
antitrust is not adequate to provide this 
in contemporary circumstances. The under- 
lying assumption of this viewpoint is that 
competition is no longer a reliable govern- 
ing principle for the economy. It is in- 
teresting to note that faith in the efficacy 
of competition is rejected by those who be- 
lieve that we must have Government regula- 
tion in one form or another and by those 
who advocate socialism as well as by those 
who contend that business should be per- 
mitted to form cartels or exercise monopoly 
power. 

It is significant that the criticisms of the 
antitrust laws are inconsistent and contra- 
dictory to each other. Some business critics 
claim that the laws are at once too rigid 
and inflexible and also too uncertain. How- 
ever, it is impossible for the laws to be both 
flexible and certain at the same time. To 
the degree that the laws are flexible and 
adaptable to different circumstances they 
are uncertain, since judgments will differ 
as to their application. To the degree that 
the laws are certain and definite they are 
rigid and inflexible. 

The antitrust laws combine both flexibility 
and certainty, or generality and detail, by 
the same method as most of our important 
laws. The basic principles of the laws are 
stated in broad general terms, This re- 
quires the laws to be interpreted in the 
course of application to specific situations. 
Thus a body of judicial precedents is built 
up by the decisions in specific cases, which 
supplements the statutes and provides 
guides to the meaning of the laws. 

This is the common law method of develop- 
ing legal doctrine and is fundamental to our 
system of government. For example, the 
legal principle of most common and general 
application is the rule imposing lia- 
bility for negligence. This rule states gen- 
erally that anyone who fails to exercise the 
care of a reasonable man and thereby in- 
jures another must pay for the damages 
caused, This is a principle of wide appli- 
cation stated in simple and general terms 
and most flexible in its application. The 
interpretation or application of this princi- 
ple has given rise to literally tens of thou- 
sands of cases which give specific content 
to the general rule. 

Similarly, Chief Justice Hughes stated, the 
Sherman Act, as a charter of freedom, “has 
a generality and adaptability comparable 
to that found to be desirable in constitu- 
tional provisions. It does not go into de- 
tailed definitions which might either work 
injury to legitimate enterprise or through 
particularization defeat its purposes by pro- 
viding loopholes for escape. The restrictions 
the act imposes are not mechanical or arti- 
ficial." (Appalachian Coals v. U.S., 288 US 
344). 
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Early in the history of the antitrust laws, 
the Supreme Court declared that the Sher- 
man Act was to be applied in a reasonable 
manner, which would not interfere with the 
power to carry on business by all normal 
methods, but which would prohibit all acts 
and practices that restrained competition. 
Over the years, the courts have recognized 
that certain practices are of a kind the 
statute clearly intended to prohibit. Thus 
the Supreme Court has held that certain 
acts are unreasonable per se and therefore 
illegal. The practices that are conclusively 
presumed to be unreasonable are principally 
price fixing of every kind, agreements among 
competitors for the allocation of customers or 
territories, group boycotts, the pooling of 
profits by competitors, and other similar 
types of agreements not to compete, 

As to these practices which are per se un- 
reasonable, and therefore illegal, there is 
great certainty and little flexibility. On the 
other hand, practices which are not per se 
unreasonable must be judged by their pur- 
poses and probable effects in the light of all 
the economic circumstances. As to these 
practices, there is considerable flexibility 
but correspondingly less certainty. This an- 
tithesis of certainty and flexibility is not a 
peculiarity of the antitrust laws, but a logi- 
cally inescapable element in all law. 

The argument that the antitrust laws are 
not rigorous enough, is, of course, completely 
inconsistent with the claim that the laws 
are too rigorous. The validity of this argu- 
ment necessarily depends upon the view 
that is held as to the economic structure 
that this country should possess. But gen- 
erally the argument is rested upon the as- 
sertion that economic concentration is in- 
creasing despite the antitrust laws. 

Unfortunately there is dispute among 
scholars and others both as to whether eco- 
nomic concentration has increased signifi- 
cantly in this country during this century 
and also as to the nature and validity of 
the criteria by which such concentration 
may be measured. In any event, it is clear 
that there is still a large degree of compe- 
tition and freedom in the economy gener- 
ally. This appears to be due in great meas- 
ure to the antitrust laws. 

It is, of course, impossible to make a rig- 
orous proof of any historical cause and effect. 
No one can measure the degree to which 
basic legal principles have influenced social 
development. For example, the concept of 
“due process of law” has certainly had a 
profound effect on the course of American 
history. But it is difficult to specify and 
impossible to quantify that effect. Like- 
wise, the principles of antitrust have had a 
substantial effect upon economic structure 
according to the testimony of most observ- 
ers and business participants although the 
degree of influence is incommensurable. 

Those who criticize the antitrust laws on 
the ground that competition is ineffective 
or outmoded have yet to make either a 
cogent theoretical argument or a practical 
demonstration that there is any better alter- 
native social model. The experience of this 
country would certainly seem to offer at 
least some evidence to the contrary. 

One of the first great antitrust cases re- 
sulted in the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil combination in 1911. Now, half a cen- 
tury later, the oil companies which resulted 
from the splitting up of the Standard Oil 
combine, are large and prosperous and are 
among the largest corporations of the coun- 

On the other hand, many railroads, 
airlines and other regulated enterprises are 
in obvious financial difficulty. Clearly there 
are numerous complex causes. However, 
this suggests at least that regulation and 
restriction of competition is no guarantee of 
prosperity, and that competition enforced by 
antitrust action is no barrier to prosperity 
and growth. There are numerous industries 
in which antitrust action has taken place 
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and in which business has grown large and 
prosperous. Indeed the critics who claim 
that the antitrust laws are too rigorous can 
point to no specific example where they 
have prevented the growth or development 
of American industry in any field. 

In an event, no system of regulation or 
of Socialist incentives has yet been suggested 
that will secure all of the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the antitrust laws. It is possible 
that regulation or Government ownership 
might avoid exploitation of the consumer 
and unduly high prices. There is no serious 
reason to doubt that this will be true in 
practice over any substantial period, but the 
point may be conceded for the sake of ar- 
gument. However, it is clear that neither 
regulation, Government ownership, nor mo- 
nopoly, will furnish that automatic and im- 
personal control of prices and allocation of 
resources which is most likely to insure 
economic efficiency without reliance upon 
the fallability of human knowledge and 
judgment. Further, the stimulation and 
utilization of diversity which generate tech- 
nological progress can hardly be achieved 
by any other method than that freedom 
which is protected by antitrust principles. 

It is noteworthy that since the end of 
World War II many of the other industrial 
countries of of the world, particularly in 
Europe, have adopted new or substantially 
strengthened statutes against restrictive 
business practices. Japan adopted such a 
statute in 1947; Austria in 1951; Norway, 
Sweden, and Ireland in 1953; France in 1954; 
Denmark in 1955; Great Britain and Nether- 
lands in 1956; Germany and Finland in 
1957; Belgium, Israel, and Canada in 1960. 
Moreover, broad provisions against restraints 
on competition were contained in the treaty 
establishing the European Coal and Steel 
Community in 1951, and also in the Treaty 
of Rome establishing the European Eco- 
nomic Community (or Common Market) in 
1957, The treaty setting up the European 
Free Trade Association or the “Outer 
Seven,” in 1960 likewise contained provisions 
on the subject. While there are numerous 
differences and a variety of detail among 
these statutes and treaties, if is significant 
that all, like our own antitrust laws, seek 
the maintenance of competition and the 
elimination of what we call restraint of 
trade. 

Prof. Albert Coppé, vice president of the 
High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community and a distinguished econ- 
omist, has said: 

“Even among those of us who looked for 
great results from the Common Market 
there was astonishment at the swiftness 
with which the intensification of competi- 
tion produced a considerable increase fu in- 
vestments. In various sectors of the Com- 
munity’s industries, investments are now 
going up swiftly. There has been a 40 per- 
cent increase in coal mine investments, and 
an increase of nearly 50 percent in the steel 
industry as compared with the first years 
of the Common Market. 

“With this increase in capital investment 
has come increased productivity in the Com- 
munity’s industries. Certainly productivity 
is the key to higher living standards in a 
modern industrial economy. Therefore, an- 
other lesson to be learned from our experi- 
ence is that by establishing a climate of 
competition it becomes possible—because it 
becomes commercially n —to in- 
crease investments, boost productivity, and 
thus contribute to higher living standards.” 
(Speech at St. Mary’s University, San An- 
tonio, Tex., Oct. 3, 1957.) 

Beyond the economic benefits, probably 
the most important purpose achieved by the 
maintenance of a free enterprise system 
through the antitrust laws is the establish- 
ment of conditions that foster and permit 
political democracy and civil liberty. Neither 
government regulation nor any of the al- 
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ternative theories or schemes yet suggested 
would afford conditions of individual eco- 
nomic freedom to nurture political democ- 
racy and civil liberty as antitrust and free 
enterprise do. 

Without suggesting either that the anti- 
trust laws are perfect or that they are the 
sole cause involved, it may be observed that 
their purposes have been largely achieved. 
The United States has developed a free and 
competitive economy and has made un- 
precedented technological progress. It has 
increasingly made more goods available to 
more people and has maintained an eco- 
nomic system with a very large degree of 
individual freedom, opportunity for initia- 
tive and political democracy. These 
achievements are surely the result of both 
the underlying philosophy that produced 
the antitrust laws, and the existence and 
enforcement of the laws themselves. 


ENFORCEMENT POLICY 


The enforcement of laws can be more or 
less efficient or vigorous, but, if it is honest, 
it cannot be partisan or political. The en- 
forcement of the Federal laws, particularly 
the antitrust laws, over the years has been 
honest, nonpartisan and nonpolitical. Dif- 
ferences of opinion as to application of gen- 
eral antitrust principles to particular cases 
can and do exist among conscientious 
lawyers. However, there has been relatively 
little differences among those charged with 
enforcement of Federal antitrust laws as 
to the principles that should apply. 

The basic antitrust enforcement policy is, 
and we believe always should be, to achieve 
the objectives of the law by securing com- 
pliance. The enforcement policy of this 
administration does not seek to impose 
penalties upon business, to secure injunc- 
tions or to win cases for the sake of a sta- 
tistical record. Indeed, we believe that the 
effectiveness of antitrust enforcement can- 
not be measured by statistics. Were the 
program of enforcement perfectly effective, 
there would be universal voluntary compli- 
ance and litigation would be confined en- 
tirely to borderline cases in which the ap- 
plication of general principles required full 
judicial inquiry and determination. No 
such utopian condition seems imminent or 
prospective. However, such a hypothesis 
emphasizes the point that statistical meas- 
ures of cases filed are not a good indication 
of the effectiveness of enforcement activity. 

With respect to the specific cases that are 
brought, there is an inescapable burden of 
discretion on enforcement officials since 
manpower and money are limited. There 
always are more complaints than it is pos- 
sible to investigate fully and more potential 
cases than it is possible to prosecute. 

Within this area of discretion, the selec- 
tion of cases is now being made on the basis 
of economic significance and potential con- 
tribution to the achievement of antitrust 
objectives. Enforcement activity is not 
fashioned to fit any preconceived ideas as 
to which sections of law should be enforced 
or which areas of business should be prose- 
cuted. While errors of judgment are always 
possible, enforcement policy now is guided 
solely by the policy and standards of the 
statutes on the basis of the specific facts 
in each case. Despite some published opin- 
ions to the contrary, enforcement policy and 
activity under the present administration 
has been neither punitive nor hostile. For 
example, the proportion of criminal cases 
filed in 1961 was the lowest of any year in 
the last decade. 

In the past, enforcement officials some- 
times have suggested that one section of the 
antitrust statutes might be more important 
or more effective than another. The an- 
nounced policy of this administration to 
enforce all sections of the law with equal 
vigor has led some writers to the erroneous 
conclusion that we are less vigorous with 
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respect to certain statutes than those who 
talked more emphatically about them. Spe- 
cifically it has been asserted that we are 
bringing fewer cases under the Celler- 
Kefauver Antimerger Act than the preceding 
administration. The fact is, however, that 
the largest number of cases brought under 
this statute in any year prior to 1961 was 11, 
while 18 such cases were filed in the year 
1961. Furthermore, of the 18 cases filed in 
1961, 5 were actually brought to trial dur- 
ing that calendar year and 1 additional 
case was brought to trial within 1 year of 
the date on which it was filed. As many 
merger cases were tried in 1961 as were tried 
during the preceding decade. 

This does not mean that all mergers are 
automatically challenged by the Antitrust 
Division. On the contrary, the number of 
cases is relatively small in relation to the 
total number of mergers. The Antitrust Di- 
vision examines over a thousand mergers a 
year. Between 1 and 2 percent of these 
mergers are challenged in court. 

In this connection, the Antitrust Division 
is guided by the statements of the courts 
that mere size is not an offense against the 
antitrust laws, but that market power is one 
of those economic circumstances relevant in 
certain cases. Practices such as price fixing 
which are unreasonable per se are equally 
forbidden for all businesses whether big or 
small in market power. On the other hand, 
a far wider range of practices is prohibited 
only as the practices appear to be unreason- 
able in the setting of economic circum- 
stances. In such cases the relative market 
size of the enterprise involved clearly is of 
importance. For example, an acquisition or 
merger by a company that is already very 
large in relation to its market is far more 
likely to lessen competition substantially or 
tend to create a monopoly in violation of the 
antitrust laws than a similar transaction by 
a small company. 

Most of the investigations and cases of the 
Antitrust Division are in response to com- 
plaints received. These come in at the rate 
of more than 100 a month. Of the total 
number of complaints received only about 
13 percent develop into major investigations 
and less than 5 percent in the filing of a case. 
A most significant fact is that of all the com- 
plaints received over two-thirds are from 
businessmen themselves. The great major- 
ity of the investigations made and the cases 
filed under the antitrust laws are the result 
of requests by business for legal protection. 


THE SPIRIT OF ANTITRUST 


In the final analysis, therefore, the anti- 
trust laws are truly pro-business, By keep- 
ing the economy free, by preventing restric- 
tive and unfair practices, and by permitting 
equality of opportunity for all, they have 
maintained the conditions that permit and 
foster the growth of American business. 
The antitrust laws, in this respect, may be 
likened to the laws that regulate traffic. 
Nearly everyone is annoyed at some traffic 
laws and indignant after receiving a traffic 
ticket. But most reasonable men recognize 
that without traffic laws and officers to en- 
force them no one could drive safely on the 
crowded public highways. 

In the same manner it is antitrust enforce- 
ment that keeps the economic highways free 
and open to business. If it were not for 
enforcement of the antitrust laws there 
might be one or two businesses able to sur- 
vive and drive others off the highway or out 
of the field. However, the overwhelming 
majority of businesses, literally more than 
99 percent of all present business enter- 
prises, would have little chance of prosperity 
or even survival without such protection, 

Beyond this, the antitrust laws offer one 
common ground upon which those of vary- 
ing political and economic viewpoints can, 
and indeed must, meet if Americans are to 
work together in building greater economic 
strength for the future. The concept of 
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pluralism in the organization of power is the 
one positive and practical program that can 
challenge the strength of tyranny arising 
from the monopolistic concentration of 
power under the totalitarian systems. 

The matter was well stated by Fortune in 
an editorial in July 1948: 

“Unique among those institutions which 
have tended to preserve America’s flexible, 
dynamic, and competitive society is the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, passed 58 years ago by a 
Republican Congress and currently being 
applied in a way that may profoundly affect 
U.S. enterprise. * * * Redemption can come 
only as freemen everywhere come to see 
that liberty is meaningful only as power, 
political as well as economic, is dispersed, 
and that the high road to such dispersal] lies 
through the cultivation, not the elimination, 
of private property, and the broadening, not 
the constriction, of the market. But within 
the context the Sherman Act does make 
sense—a signpost from the past providen- 
tially preserved into the present. We may 
not be able and we may not wish to recreate 
the exact ideal society envisaged by its 
framers. They too were unsure and did not 
know all the answers. What they did know 
was that the free society rests on the idea 
of limited power and that there are moral 
reasons for insisting on this which tran- 
scend any economic considerations. Let us, 
therefore, apply the letter of the Sherman 
Act as best we can to our complex industrial 
society—preserving its spirit to fight the 
deadly statist tyrannies of our time.“ 

This is the spirit of the antitrust laws, as 
it is the spirit of the American Constitution 
and the American people. This is the spirit 
that moves and guides the present enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. In this spirit, 
antitrust is truly probusiness, but is much 
more than that. Antitrust means free en- 
terprise. It means equal economic oppor- 
tunity for all in a free society. 

The basic vision of the antitrust laws is 
that freedom can exist only where it is 
established and protected by law, and that 
the law must secure a pluralistic rather than 
a monopolistic organization of power in every 
realm. This concept is built into the very 
structure of our Government. The Constitu- 
tion itself provides for a system of checks 
and balances by organizing the power of 
Government into three separate and coordi- 
nate branches. The purpose of the founders 
of the Nation was to guard against tyranny 
by preventing too great a concentration of 
power in the hands of one or a few. In 
the economic, as in the political realm, we 
must insure that power is organized on a 
pluralistic, not a monopolistic basis. The 
spirit of antitrust is the spirit of liberty, 
and its method is the most practical means 
of securing and maintaining liberty that 
mankind has yet learned. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL TAX 
REDUCTION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on June 29, 1962, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, through Mr. 
Ladd Plumley, president, announced its 
recommendations for immediate Federal 
tax reduction with a statement that its 
committee on taxation was “not un- 
mindful of the immediate impact of rate 
reduction on the imbalance in the 
budget.” 

I replied to this action by the board of 
the U.S. Chamber in a letter to Mr. 
Plumley dated July 6. My letter was 
made a part of the Recorp on July 9. 
Copies of this letter were sent to exec- 
utive officers of State chambers of 
commerce. 

After my letter to Mr. Plumley had 
been mailed I received a letter dated 
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July 5 from Mr. Plumley regarding the 
action which had been taken by the 
U.S. Chamber board. 

Subsequently, on July 11 I received a 
memorandum dated July 10 from Mr. 
Arch N. Booth, executive vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The memorandum was 
addressed to “Members of the Senate 
Finance Committee,” and it enclosed a 
“copy of a wire to executives of State 
chambers of commerce” and a copy of a 
letter to Mr. Herschel C. Atkinson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Ohio State 
Chamber of Commerce, at Columbus. 

I have replied to Mr. Booth’s memo- 
randum. I ask unanimous consent that 
my reply to Mr. Booth, the text of Mr. 
Plumley’s letter of July 5, and Mr. 
Booth’s memorandum to Senate Finance 
Committee members, with enclosures, be 
published in the RECORD as a part of 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
memorandum, and enclosures were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

JULY 11, 1962. 
Mr. Anch N. BOOTH, 
Executive Vice President, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. 


My Dran MR. BootH: I am in receipt of 
your memorandum dated July 10, 1962, ad- 
dressed to “Members of the Senate Finance 
Committee” which said: 

“To help set the record straight about 
recommendations made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for cutting 
Government expenditures and for cutting 
individual and corporate income taxes, the 
attached is sent to you.” 

To this memorandum you attached two 
enclosures: (1) a copy of wire sent to 
executives of State chambers of commerce, 
and (2) a letter to Mr. Herschel C. Atkinson, 
executive vice president, Ohio State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. 

In your wire to State chamber executives 
you say in part: 

“Senator BYRD’s July 6 open letter to Presi- 
dent Plumley and his letters to State cham- 
bers both fail to present accurately our 
position on reduction of tax rates and Fed- 
eral spending. Recent board action in no 
way deviates from policy positions set for the 
chamber by its member organizations. 

“The national chamber has consistently 
pressed for reduction of Federal spending. 
This year alone we have detailed more than 
$5 billion in constructive cuts and urged 
congressional action. We insist every need- 
less expenditure be eliminated. 

“These two major positions are inseparable 
and must be considered together.” 

In your letter to Mr. Atkinson, you say in 

t: 


“As stated in the July 6 issue of our publi- 
cation Washington Report, the national 
chamber coupled its tax proposal with a de- 
mand for reduced Government expendi- 
tures.” 

In my letter of July 6 to President Ladd 
Plumley of your organization, I said in part: 

“I was astonished and dismayed by the 
June 29 action of the board of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce recommending 
immediate Federal tax reduction without 
equal reduction in expenditures,” and that 
“I was shocked by the fact that * * * you 
would propose tax reductions with admitted 
recognition of ‘imbalance in the budget,’ 
and that you would do so with minimum 
emphasis on expenditure reduction.” 

I said further that: 

“It is untimely, dangerous and panicky for 
the president of the US. Chamber of 
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Commerce at this time to say delay in 
tax reduction ‘courts the disaster of a reces- 
sion in the United States’ which may spread 
to Canada and Europe.” 

I submit that these statements by me are 
in no way at variance with the two state- 
ments attributed to President Plumley, re- 
leased by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce on 
June 29, relative to immediate reduction in 
Federal taxes. 

If I misinterpreted the June 29 action by 
the U.S. Chamber board, I am in company 
with the authors of every public comment 
on the matter which I have seen to date. 

I do not think I misinterpreted the action. 
I-quote in part, but directly, from a letter 
dated July 5, 1962, from Mr. Plumley to me: 

“Some suggest a cut in Government 
spending must precede rate reduction. But 
the experience we have had in recent years 
argues that forces in power may demand 
more spending rather than less. 

“To await the day when spending is cut, 
as propitious for reducing tax rates, may 
be to wait in vain. Experience again shows 
clearly that Federal spending preempts Fed- 
eral revenues even before they are received. 

“To the chamber membership, the ques- 
tion is one of seeking among alternatives 
* * * although the various alternatives, we 
admit, are fraught with dangers, 

“To us, the immediate cut of tax rates— 
so burdensome to private initiative and ac- 
complishment—is a first step.” 

I would appreciate a reconciliation of all 
of the statements made by you and Mr. 
Plumley on this subject and a complete 
statement of the position of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce with respect to immediate 
reduction of taxes with or without compen- 
sating reduction in expenditures. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 


The full text of Mr. Plumley's letter of 
July 5 to me follows: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1962. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Brno: Some recent press 
commentaries suggest that you may be view- 
ing the national chamber askance, particu- 
larly in view of a recent statement on tax- 
rate revision. 

As a principal means of transmission of 
that statement, let me assure you—if such 
assurance is indeed necessary—that the 
chamber has not rejected the facts of fiscal 
responsibility. 

For some years now, as you may recall, the 
chamber has been urging both the reduction 
of less-essential Federal expenditures and 
the advisability of lowering the corporate 
and individual income-tax rates. 

This year, we are doing the same, but with 
even more emphasis. 

Many suggest that tax-rate reduction 
would bolster the economy. Much sound 
testimony to Congress from tax specialists 
supports this view. There is increasingly 
more general recognition of the harm that 
high rates may cause. 

The problem, briefly, is when and how to 
bring these cuts about, and what specifically 
should the cuts be. 

Here, of course, is a point where honest 
opinion may differ. 

Some suggest a cut in Government spend- 
ing must precede rate reduction. But the 
experience we have had in recent years 
argues that forces in power May demand 
more spending rather than less. 

In the year of our highest GNP, we have 
witnessed a $7 billion deficit. Another is 
already abuilding, we are advised for this 
year. And there is much administration 
comment to support the merit of deficit 
spending for years to come. 
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To await the day when spending is cut, 
as propitious for reducing tax rates, may 
be to wait in vain. Experience again shows 
clearly that Federal spending preempts Fed- 
eral revenues even before they are received. 

What then is the alternative? If we are 
to live with deficit spending, how best may 
we turn it to our advantage? 

In effect, as I see it, that is the debate that 
is best conjured up by the chamber's sug- 
gestion for acting now on tax-rate revision. 

Currently, there is talk of recession, per- 
haps this fall, next spring. Inevitably, sug- 
gestions will come for more Federal spend- 
ing—to combat this economic trend. 

Yet, many propose that immediate tax-rate 
reduction would forestall this economic pos- 
sibility and turn us into new ways of eco- 
nomic growth. 

We are aware, from past experience, that 
this Nation cannot spend itself into pros- 
perity—out of the Federal Treasury. Yet we 
have reason to believe that just that course 
may be attempted, if the signs pointing to 
recession deepen. 

To the chamber membership, the question 
is one of seeking among alternatives, al- 
though the various alternatives, we admit, 
are fraught with dangers. 

To us, the immediate cut of tax rates— 
so burdensome to private initiative and ac- 
complishment—is a first step. 

It is our way of declaring a form of cold 
war against forces depriving the economy 
of its full measure of growth. 

Granted some temporary and immediate 
cost, it provides a measure of offensive action 
which—used wisely—can effectively combat 
the negative outmoded approaches to the 
problems of economic development, 

I should welcome the opportunity to sit 
down with you—in your office, or mine—and 
discuss these problems with objectivity. 

It needs no words from me to express our 
appreciation of your stand for us in the 
Congress. We know you act in the best in- 
terests—as you see them—of us all. 

If there is difference of opinion, at best 
itis but temporary. And if the facts support 
one side or another more comfortably, I 
should like to have the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of presenting your views more widely 
to our chamber membership. 

Cordially, 
Lapp PLUMLEY. 


— 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1962. 
Members, U.S. Senate Finance Committee: 
To help set the record straight about rec- 
ommendations made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for cutting 
Government expenditures and for cutting 
individual and corporate income taxes, the 
attached is sent to you. 
Cordially yours, 
ArcH N. Boorn. 


[Copy of wire sent to executives of the State 
chambers of commerce] 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1962. 

Senator Byrv’s July 6 open letter to Pres- 
ident Plumley and his letters to State cham- 
bers both fail to present accurately our posi- 
tion on reduction of tax rates and Federal 
spending. Recent board action in no way 
deviates from policy positions set for the 
chamber by its member organizations. 

The national chamber has consistently 
pressed for reduction of Federal spending. 
This year alone we have detailed more than 
$5 billion in constructive cuts and urged 
congressional action. We insist every need- 
less expenditure be eliminated. 

These two major positions are insepara- 
ble and must be considered together. 
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The national economy is now at a critical 
point where action is essential. Future 
balanced budgets, fiscal sanity, and con- 
tinued economic growth depend upon re- 
duction of needless Federal spending and 
removal of present tax rate deterrents. 

Anch N. BOOTH, 
Executive Vice President. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1962. 
Mr. HERSCHEL C. ATKINSON, 
Executive Vice President, 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear HersH: Your July 9 day letter to 
Senator Harry F. Brno states, “Ohio cham- 
ber board has taken position that major re- 
duction of Federal expenditures and down- 
ward tax adjustments are inseparable.” 

As stated in the July 6 issue of our pub- 
lication, Washington Report, the national 
chamber coupled its tax proposal with a de- 
mand for reduced Government expenditures, 

I'm sorry you didn’t call to learn the 
details of the national chamber’s recom- 
mendation for cutting Government ex- 
penditures and for cutting individual and 
corporate income taxes. The national cham- 
ber has presented 19 separate recommenda- 
tions to congressional committees in support 
of our contention that more than $5 billion 
can be trimmed from appropriations. Addi- 
tionally, we have taken a position for defi- 
cit-cutting postal rate increases—against 
debt ceiling hikes—and against standby 
public works authority. 

Our positions are quite similar—almost 
identical—yet you have implied important 
differences of opinion and you have implied 
no expenditure reduction effort by the na- 
tional chamber in your wire to Senator 
Byrp, copies of which you sent to the mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Thank you for sending copies of your 
communications. 

Cordially yours, 
ARCH BOOTH. 


ALASKA’S LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
PERSONIFIES ITS MOTTO: AD 
SUMMUM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 5 
years before the signing of the Treaty 
of Cession of Russian America to the 
United States, President Abraham Lin- 
coln signed the Morrill Act into law. 
The date was July 2, 1862. 

In the 100 years which have elapsed 
since the signing of the Morrill Act its 
value has far exceeded the hopes of Con- 
gressman Justin Smith Morrill, of Ver- 
mont. The Morrill Act offered to each 
State, Federal land upon which to build 
a college. It is significant that today 
there are land-grant institutions in each 
of the 50 States and in Puerto Rico. 

Justin Morrill brought the colleges to 
the people. For today 1 of 3 high school 
graduates attend college rather than the 
1 of 1,500, the ration in 1862. 

As the States. availed themselves of 
this remarkable Federal plan, certain of 
their leaders saw the need to work to- 
gether to resolve mutual problems. By 
1885 the Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land-Grant Colleges was 
formed. 

In 1862 32 million Americans could, if 
funds were available, have sought ad- 
mittance to the Nation’s 203 colleges. 
One hundred years later 180 million 
Americans are served by more than 2,000 
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institutions of higher learning. One- 
fifth of. nearly 4 million enrolled stu- 
dents attended land-grant colleges. Mil- 
lions more have attended or graduated 
from them, among them 25 of the 42 liv- 
ing American Nobel Prize winners, ac- 
cording to Chancellor John T. Caldwell, 
of North Carolina State College, presi- 
dent of the Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges. 

The land-grant institutions during this 
historic centennial year have named 
chairmen to coordinate appropriate 
events at the colleges. Dr. Arthur S. 
Buswell, dean of statewide services, 
heads the University of Alaska Centen- 
nial Committee. 

The Morrill Act has been described 
often during its century of service, but I 
particularly like the recent definition 
offered by my able colleague the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
when he opened the land-grant centen- 
nial exhibit at the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. 

He said: 

Many thousands of words have been used 
to define the land-grant college system. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 has been called the 
Magna Carta of American education, and 
“the emancipation proclamation for those 
striving for higher education.” 

It is both of these but the land-grant col- 
lege laws, as a whole, are something more: 
They are designed to teach people how to do 
for themselves. 

This fundamental objective is embodied in 
the original Morrill Act. It is the intent and 
the spirit underlying subsequent legisla- 
tion—the Morrill Act of 1890, the Hatch Act 
of 1887, the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935. 


That the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] should open the land-grant 
centennial exhibit is appropriate. The 
principal proponent of the Morrill Act, 
U.S. Representative Justin Morrill, rep- 
resented Vermont in the U.S. Congress 
for nearly 50 years. 

Fifty-five years after the signing of 
the Morrill Act, the Alaska Territorial 
Legislature by its acts of May 3, 1917, 
accepted the land grant and created a 
corporation known as the Alaska Agri- 
cultural College and School of Mines, 
which had been established by the 63d 
Congress, during the first term of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 

The University of Alaska actually 
dates from July 4, 1915, when the Hon- 
orable James Wickersham, Alaska’s 
delegate to the U.S. Congress, laid the 
cornerstone on college hill near Fair- 
banks on land set aside by the Congress 
on March 14, 1915. 

The doors of Alaska’s first public in- 
stitution of higher learning opened 
September 18, 1922, to six students, but 
not until July 1, 1935, was it named the 
University of Alaska by act of the Ter- 
ritorial legislature. In the following 40 
years its enrollment has grown to nearly 
1,000 at the home campus. The scope 
of its instruction increased substantially 
in 1953 when the Territorial legislature 
authorized the university to cooperate 
with qualified school districts in the set- 
ting up of community colleges. Four 
such colleges have been established in 
Anchorage, February 8, 1953; Ketchikan, 
fall of 1954; Juneau-Douglas, fall of 
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1956; and Palmer, fall of 1961. 
is planned at Sitka. 

Students attending these institutions 
may take courses for academic credit at 
the freshman and sophomore level. 
These courses and their instructors are 
approved and supervised by the uni- 
versity. They are offered in the eve- 
ning and local school facilities are 
utilized. 

Justin Morrill, according to my friend, 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ArKen], believed the land-grant. idea to 
be a commonsense plan for extending 
the advantages of education to all Amer- 
ican people. Justin Morrill realized 
that education was essential for effec- 
tive, intelligent, and informed popular 
government. How well his concepts ap- 
ply to the development of the public 
higher education system in Alaska, a 
State one-fifth the size of the entire 
United States yet whose progress con- 
stantly has been impeded by its inade- 
quate highway system. Thus, as edu- 
cation at the college level is brought 
closer to more Alaskans because of the 
Morrill Act and its subsequent expan- 
sion, it is possible to teach people how 
to do for themselves, as my friend from 
Vermont suggests. 

President Kennedy in his message on 
education sent to the Congress February 
6, 1962, said: 

No task before our Nation is more im- 
portant than expanding and improving the 
education opportunities of all our people. 


Alaskans are working to implement his 
statement. 

Since the University admitted its first 
6 students, taught by 6 faculty mem- 
bers, it has grown in size to nearly 1,000 
students and 93 faculty, and a Stanford 
University School Planning Laboratory 
study anticipates an enrollment of 3,500 
by 1970. The 1962 enrollment figure is 
implemented by students attending the 
Community Colleges and hundreds par- 
ticipate in noncredit courses. 

The University of Alaska is the far- 
thest north institution of higher learn- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere. Located 
only 125 miles from the Arctic Circle, it 
offers 4 year courses leading to bache- 
lor’s degrees in agriculture, arts and let- 
ters, biological science, business admin- 
istration, chemistry, civil engineering. 
education, electrical engineering, general 
science, geophysics, home economics, 
mining engineering, geological engineer- 
ing, metallurgical engineering, geology, 
physics, and wildlife management. 
Graduate programs leading to the mas- 
ters and doctor’s degrees also are offered. 

Since 1922 four men have served as 
president of the institution. The first 
was Dr. Charles E. Bunnell, a former 
U.S. district judge, in whose honor Bun- 
nell Memorial Building is named. He 
came to Valdez, Alaska, in 1900, as an 
educator, taught school there, then 
served as district judge of the fourth 
division bench before assuming his 
duties December 7, 1921. 

Handicapped in the matter of appro- 
priations by largely uninterested and 
often hostile legislatures more or less 
dominated by absentee interests whose 
chief preoccupation was to take as much 
as they could out of Alaska and leave as 
little as possible, Bunnell struggled 
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heroically to keep the institution alive. 
To his pertinacity, to his vision, to his 
determination, exercised unflaggingly for 
a quarter of a century, that the advan- 
tages of higher education should be 
available to Alaska’s youth, Alaska owes 
the survival of its one State university. 

Dr. Terris Moore succeeded Dr. Bun- 
nell as president of the University of 
Alaska, July 1, 1949. He served until 
October 31, 1953. 

Dr. Moore, known as the flying“ presi- 
dent, visited many parts of the then- 
Territory in his airplane. Today he 
works for the Army Research and Engi- 
neering Center in Natick, Mass., and in 
1959 in Alaska set what is believed to be 
the high altitude landing record for 
fixed wing aircraft. 

His successor, President Ernest N. 
Patty, immediately began to build the 
academic and physical plant of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. Long familiar with 
the university, Dr. Patty joined the 
faculty in 1922 as a professor of geology 
and mineralogy. In 1926, President 
Bunnell had appointed him dean of the 
college and head of the School of Mines. 
Dean Patty had entered private business 
in 1935, but returned in 1953 when the 
board of regents elected him president 
of the university. Fortunately a differ- 
ent attitude from that which had 
plagued President Bunnell now pre- 
vailed in the legislatures. 

Dr. William R. Wood succeeded Presi- 
dent Patty in the fall of 1960 as presi- 
dent, coming to Alaska from Nevada 
where he was academic vice president of 
the University of Nevada and director of 
the Desert Research Institute. 

Thus in 1962 the University of Alaska 
looks ahead in this era which has been 
called the age of technological leapfrog. 
In his inaugural address of October 23, 
1960, President Wood said: 

Let us build the University of Alaska to 
be the northernmost star in the intellectual 
firmament—a polar guidemark for freemen 
everywhere. 


And the University of Alaska is taking 
the giant strides necessary to achieve 
this goal. The most modern of facilities 
will enable students and faculty to pur- 
sue new forestry research, help erase 
water pollution, advance in biological 
science, and develop the untapped re- 
sources of the vast northland on a cam- 
pus which will include 100,000 acres. 

A great center of Arctic and sub- 
Arctic research is in the making at the 
University of Alaska. Daily more people 
become aware of Alaska’s geographic lo- 
cation, of the State’s strategic implica- 
tions for global relations. 

The university is the closest of all U.S. 
institutions of higher learning to Asia. 
The polar route makes it a near neigh- 
bor to the universities of the Scandina- 
vian countries and northern Europe. 
Jet travel puts it less than 7 hours away 
from New York City and the colleges of 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

We of Alaska know that it is inevitable 
that our university becomes a distin- 
guished regional world center for re- 
search and advanced studies. As Presi- 
dent Wood has said: 

It is precisely the right place at the right 
time in history. Not only the State, but the 
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Nation is concerned that great strides toward 
the fulfillment of this destiny be undertaken 
promptly. 


Thomas Jefferson has written: 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free, in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be. 


Written in 1816, the Jeffersonian com- 
ment epitomizes the purposes of all col- 
leges for we must keep informed of prog- 
ress. No substitute exists for thinking 
People. 

“We live today in the first era of 
changing fact,” according to Mr. J. Lewis 
Powell, an official in the Department of 
Defense. When someone says “what 
goes up, must come down” remind him, 
suggests Mr. Powell, that there are more 
than 50 satellites orbiting the earth 
which went up but have not come down 
and will not until a button is pressed. 

If we are to keep informed of progress, 
of actual changes in fact, we must make 
sure that we do not repeat as new ex- 
perience that which has been learned 
and digested previously. 

The president of the University of 
Alaska concurs. 

= his inaugural address of 1960 he 
said: 

It is easy to educate for yesterday. Medi- 
ocrity loves it. Besides it is cheaper. The 
worthless usually is. Higher education for 
the 2ist century will require the most 
strenuous efforts of our toughest minds. It 
will be very, very expensive. As expensive 
by comparison as a Polaris missile is toa 
World War I torpedo—and as necessary for 
survival as the Polaris. Yet there is little 
choice open to us as a People. We go for- 
ward militantly into the 21st century in- 
tellectually and ethically armed or we shall 
stand still and be dragged into it to generate 
into ignorance and mediocrity and oblivion. 


And I agree with his statement that 
“governments exist for the benefit of 
men; men do not exist for the benefit of 
governments.” 

The century of progress in education 
since inception of the land-grant col- 
lege program attests to this, 

A university enshrines the soul and 
spirit of the people it serves. It can be 
the dynamo which sparks their intellec- 
tual urge. It may serve as their leader, 
beckoning to greater heights of purpose, 
service, and achievement. 

So appropriately Ad Summum” is the 
University of Alaska’s motto; and on its 
seal is depicted Mount McKinley, the 
continent’s highest eminence, which, 160 
miles to the southwest, is visible on a 
clear day from the campus. 

The struggle to the summit is never 
easy. The University of Alaska needs 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION — AMBASSA- 
DOR TO IRELAND 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order entered on yesterday, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to consider, in ex- 
ecutive session, the nomination of Mat- 
thew H. McCloskey, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Ireland. 

The question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to this nomination? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the Senate in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is in executive session. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of Matthew H. 
McCloskey to be Ambassador to Ireland? 

Mr. KEATING. Will the Senator from 
Alabama yield? 

I do not wish to delay the proceeding 
in any way. I wish to address the Sen- 
ate for 4 or 5 minutes on a different sub- 
ject. If it is agreeable, I can do so at 
this time. However, I can defer my re- 
marks. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in 
legislative session, without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


TELSTAR SUCCESS POINTS UP NEED 
FOR SATELLITE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS BILL X 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
week the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. joined forces with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in launch- 
ing a crucially important satellite—the 
first link in this country’s planned com- 
munications network in outer space. The 
launching was a total success and tele- 
vision transmittals were completely suc- 
cessful. Fifteen hours after its launch- 
ing from Cape Canaveral, our scientists 
were able to demonstrate this success by 
flashing a television beam from Andover, 
Maine, to the satellite, and from there to 
another ground receiving station in 
France. No one who saw the taped 
image of that program, with the flag of 
the United States furling against the 
huge white dome of the transmitting sta- 
tion, could fail to be thrilled by the mag- 
nitude and the potential of what we had 
done. In Europe, the French and 
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British are already contesting their own 
claims and efforts to participate. 

AT. & T. paid $3 million for this 
launch, Mr. President, and it contracted 
to reimburse the Government whether 
the launch was a success or failure. A 
comparable public venture, the Space 
Agency’s Project Relay, which is financed 
by the American taxpayer, is still on the 
ground, and will not be launched for 
another 2 months. In the meantime, 
Telstar is providing the company and the 
country, valuable information which will 
be used to develop and improve our vital 
communications network. The point is 
obvious, Mr. President. Private initia- 
tive, when it is allowed to function in co- 
operation with the Government facilities, 
can do the job, and can do it well. Proj- 
ect Telstar is an unqualified success. 

I wish I could say the same about the 
space communications bill that we are 
attempting to launch in this Chamber. 
We have heard more than a week of de- 
bate on the bill already, and more is 
scheduled for the near future. If all 
of this talk were for the purpose of writ- 
ing the best and most farsighted bill 
possible, there could be no objection, but, 
such, unfortunately, is not the case. The 
sole purpose of this extended debate is 
to talk the communications satellite bill 
to death, to block its passage in the cur- 
rent session of Congress, so that its op- 
ponents can look for some more con- 
vincing arguments next year. 

I deplore the use of this tactic, Mr. 
President, in this or any other legisla- 
tive struggle, and I would venture to pre- 
dict that it will not be successful. The 
launching of the Telstar can only lend 
weight to our arguments. We must act 
now, with a private satellite in orbit, if 
we are to have an effective partnership 
of Government and private enterprise in 
the rapidly expanding world of space ex- 
ploration. If we do not work out this 
partnership now, it is quite certain that 
we will have lost the chance, for A.T. 
& T.—which the opponents of this bill 
profess to fear so much—will have gone 
ahead and established its space com- 
munications system alone. If the op- 
ponents of this bill continue to stall, 
they will have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the very thing they profess to op- 
pose—the establishment of a monopoly. 

The time to act is now, Mr. President, 
while we have a chance sensibly and ef- 
fectively to regulate this new venture 
without the scandals and acrimony 
which accompanied the regulation of 
railroads 75 years ago. The time is now, 
Mr. President, while we are on the 
threshold of this great venture, to ap- 
prove this model space age legislation. 
From the past, we can learn that gov- 
ernments and nations have always pros- 
pered in the transfer of new discoveries 
and techniques from public to private 
hands. From the future, we can catch 
a glimpse of the limitless horizons of our 
potential in space and a consequent 
realization of the overriding significance 
of what we do today. 

Mr. President, the only reasonable 
choice before the Senate now is: Will we 
approve an organized cooperative ven- 
ture? Or will we permit individual and 
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possibly in future haphazard efforts by 
anyone who wants to go ahead 

The British and French dispute over 
who should have filmed what first is just 
the kind of thing we can expect here un- 
less we act promptly. Needless and un- 
dignified conflict can be avoided by ap- 
proval of the bill now before us. 

Mr. President, the whole country 
seems to be alert to this new effort. Only 
the Senate is not. Two very fine edi- 
torials appeared in the New York papers 
this week which eloquently pinpoint the 
reasons for moving ahead promptly. I 
ask unanimous consent that these edi- 
torials—from Tuesday’s New York Times 
and Wednesday’s Herald Tribune—be 
included in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks, and I commend them to 
the particular attention of those Sen- 
ators who intransigently oppose the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 10, 1962] 
THE Space COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 


The planned launching this morning of 
the Telstar communications satellite marks 
another dramatic thrust in man’s penetra- 
tion of the mysteries of space. The satellite, 
sent into orbit through a partnership of in- 
dustry and Government, inaugurates a new 
era in communications. 

Its readiness for experimental use focuses 
fresh attention on the merits of the admin- 
istration-backed bill, which the Senate is 
about to debate, creating a private corpora- 
tion to own and operate the U.S. portion of 
a global satellite system. The probability 
that such a system will be operating by 1965 
represents an incalculable advance, and 
there is understandable controversy over the 
rules the Government should set to insure 
that the benefits for us and the world will 
be fully realized. 

The bill, similar to one already passed by 
a House vote of 354 to 9, would make half the 
stock in the new corporation available to the 
general public and half to the common car- 
riers in the communications field. The pri- 
vate stockholders would elect 6 of the cor- 
portions 15 directors, the communications 
companies 6 and 3 would be appointed by 
the Government. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission would regulate rates and 
services under powers broader than any it 
now exercises. 

The measure’s foes contend that it pro- 
poses a giveaway of the fruits of huge sums 
in Government-financed research to a private 
monopoly more interested in profit than in 
the satellite’s great potentiality for service. 
Special fear is expressed that the corporation 
would be dominated by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which would supply 
80 percent or more of its traffic. Govern- 
ment ownership along the lines of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is the alternative 
these critics favor. 

Supporters of the bill insist that safe- 
guards in the proposed legislation prevent 
one-company domination and make the pri- 
vate corporation a promising instrument for 
integrating the satellite into the privately 
operated communications pattern that pre- 
valls in this country. The validity of these 
hopes would depend on the stringency of 
the powers assigned to the FCO and on the 
adequacy of the funds and staff it got for 
_ most exacting regulatory task in its his- 

y. 

Among the specific requirements it would 
have to enforce is a guarantee that all pres- 
ent and future communications companies 
have access to the satellite and its ground 
terminal stations on a nondiscriminatory 
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basis under just and reasonable charges 
and conditions. The FCC also would have 
a mandate to police the manner in which 
facilities were allocated and interconnec- 
tions supplied to insure competition. Effec- 
tive followthrough on these requirements 
is a sine qua non for proper public pro- 
tection. 

The giveaway argument has no greater 
force in this field than it does in agricul- 
ture, mining, aircraft development, electron- 
ies, or any of the dozens of other areas in 
which Government-paid research has long 
provided benefits for both public and private 
users. Few experts believe a commercial 
satellite system can approach the break- 
even point in less than 5 years. The primi- 
tive state of present knowledge is indicated 
by the Pentagon's recent decision to scrap 
Project Advent, on which it had already 
spent $170 million in an attempt to develop 
a synchronous satellite that would travel in 
equatorial orbit 22,300 miles above the earth. 

What is needed now for maximum prog- 
ress in military and commercial applica- 
tions is a pooling of public and private tal- 
ent. The Telstar, developed by A. T. & T. and 
hurled into orbit by a Government rocket, 
indicates the virtue of such cooperation. Its 
first uses for transatlantic television trans- 
mission will reflect a similar partnership— 
private broadcasters on this side of the ocean 
and Government-run networks in Europe. 
With rigorous FCC sw ion, the same 
pattern, embodied in the projected corpora- 
tion for satellite communications, could per- 
mit the United States to play its full part 
in extending to all sections of the globe the 
high purposes of service to mankind offered 
by this newest gift of science. 


[From the Herald Tribune, July 11, 1962] 


A Worx or Peace: TELSTAR BLAZES A TRAIL 
IN THE SKIES 

Even in an age which is well-accustomed 
to scientific marvels, there is something 
special about yesterday’s cuccessful launch- 
ing of Telstar, the “switchboard in the sky,” 
at Cape Canaveral. 

For this new satellite, built by private in- 
dustry—the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—and launched by Government—the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion—dramatizes with rare immediacy the 
changes to be wrought in our lives by the 
strides of space technology. 

A new era has been opened in human com- 
munication. The launching of Telstar means 
that the continents will be linked together 
more closely and securely than ever. Sta- 
tions in space will transmit signals with in- 
credible speed, ease and accuracy around the 
globe, opening new pathways for interconti- 
nental television, radio and telephone. 

Telstar is an answer to those who have 
wondered what part private industry was 
going to play in forging the scientific ad- 
vances of the future. It is an answer, too, 
to those who have wondered what practical, 


Even as it races through space right now, 
the solitary space device of its type, Telstar 
has cut a new channel through the heavens 
for men to communicate with one another. 
And it is inevitable that within a short time 


physically. 
America’s new star in the skies bears one 


ens no one, menaces no one, does not carry 
within itself the potential of disaster. It 
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veloped can present it to the world with 
pride. Indeed, perhaps we can all repeat to- 
day, in wonderment and gratitude, the words 
with which Samuel Morse more than a cen- 
tury ago inaugurated the telegraph age: 
“What hath God wrought.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION — AMBASSA- 
DOR TO IRELAND 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Iam 
prepared to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. It has been indicated to me 
that some Senators have asked that it 
be a live quorum. Therefore, I would 
suggest that we start out with a request 
for a live quorum, so that Members of 
the Senate may be notified immediately. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


No. 116 Ex.] 
Alken Fo; 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Bartlett Gruening Moss 
Beall Mundt 
Bennett Hartke Murphy 
Bible Hayden Muskie 
Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bottum Hickey Pastore 
Burdick Hill Pearson 
Bush Holland Pell 
Butler Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. J n Randolph 
Cannon Javits Robertson 
Capehart Johnston Russell 
Carlson Jordan Saltonstall 
Keating Scott 
Case Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Mass. 
Church Kuchel Smith, Main 
Clark Sparkman 
r * Stennis 
Cotton Long, Hawall Symington 
Curtis Long, La. m 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Dodd eld Wiley 
Douglas McCarthy Williams, N.J 
Dworshak McClellan Williams, Del 
Eastland McGee Yarborough 
Ellender McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Engle Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Ervin Miller 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Fur 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Mat- 
thew H. McCloskey, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Ireland? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
question before the Senate is, Will the 
Senate advise and consent to the nom- 
ination of Matthew H. McCloskey, of 
Pennsylvania, to be U.S. Ambassador to 
Ireland? 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
held hearings on the nomination, and 
held the nomination for 2 or 3 days, while 
there was committee discussion of the 
nomination. 

Finally, on Monday of this week, the 
committee, by a large majority, voted to 
recommend to the Senate that the nomi- 
nation of Mr. McCloskey, to be U.S. Am- 
bassador to Ireland, be confirmed. 
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It is the feeling of the majority of the 
committee that Mr. McCloskey is in every 
way fitted for this position, and will 
make a good ambassador. 

In the committee, there was some op- 
position to confirmation of the nomina- 
tion; and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wittrams] is prepared to discuss 
the nomination from that point of view. 

At this time, I shall not say more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; or I am ready 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to have the Senator from Alabama 
yield in order that we may get the 
record straight. 

Will not the Senator from Alabama 
agree that on the day when the com- 
mittee held its first hearings, the day 
when Mr. McCloskey appeared before the 
committee, the questions concerning cer- 
tain of his business deals which later 
were raised, had not been before any of 
us at that time? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
that should be made clear because, as 
the Senator from Alabama knows, at 
the time when the committee held the 
public hearing at which Mr. McCloskey 
routinely appeared no question as to 
his eligibility had been raised. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Thatis correct. As 
a matter of fact, the question was raised 
by the Senator from Delaware at one of 
the subsequent meetings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; in 
executive session. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And that was the 
reason why we had the series of meet- 
ings—in order to get before us the neces- 
sary records, so that the Senator from 
Delaware might have an opportunity to 
examine them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will not 
the Senator from Alabama also agree 
that after these records were brought to 
the committee, the nomination was or- 
dered by the committee to be reported 
favorably to the Senate without the 
members of the committee having had 
an opportunity—even if they had de- 
sired to do so—to read the records prior 
to the taking of that vote? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, I would say 
the committee was satisfied with what 
had been presented before it, and felt 


that a full case had been presented, and 


on that basis proceeded to recommend 
to the Senate that the nomination be 
confirmed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
only correct to a certain extent. But I 
return to the point that the rather seri- 
ous questions which have been raised— 
and if the reports were accurate they 
would raise a serious question as to his 
eligibility—-were not before the commit- 
tee in time for the members of the com- 
mittee to examine them before they 
voted on the question of reporting the 
nomination to the Senate. I point that 
out inasmuch as I had raised the ques- 
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tions, the reports were brought to my 
attention, and I examined them, but 
other members did not have this op- 
portunity. So I am not saying that I, 
personally, did not have an opportunity 
to examine the reports. I did examine 
them; and after I had examined them I 
still had some unanswered questions. 
I do not believe it was fair to the other 
members of the committee to have to 
rely only on what I said and not have 
an opportunity to see the reports them- 
selves. 

In short, am I not correct when I say 
that the reports were not made available 
to the committee in time for the other 
members of the committee to examine 
them before the taking of the vote? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
could make a rather long speech antici- 
pating the opposition that the Senator 
from Delaware is going to present. It 
seems to me this matter might better be 
presented by the Senator from Dela- 
ware’s going ahead and presenting his 
opposition, because my statement will be 
predicated upon matters he is mention- 
ing now. 

Just briefly, I will say the committee 
was convinced, from all it heard, includ- 
ing what the Senator from Delaware said 
he had found in the voluminous reports, 
that there was no validity to the opposi- 
tion raised against Mr. McCloskey; that 
it was based upon rumor, and in order to 
sustain it, it was necessary to draw an 
inference upon an inference. Anyone 
who has practiced law knows that is not 
a proper way of presenting evidence, 
either in a civil or criminal case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think we can de- 
velop this point later, after the Senator 
from Delaware has presented his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator says these allegations were based 
on idle rumors which could not be sup- 
ported. Is it not true that one of those 
allegations, which involved a $25,000 
payment to a Government official, was 
substantiated? It was shown that pay- 
ment had been made although it had 
not been followed through to ascertain 
who was responsible for the payment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; payment 
had been made, but it was made by a 
man who had no connection whatsoever 
with Mr. McCloskey. As a matter of 
fact, the Senator from Delaware said— 
and I hope he will check me on this— 
that he could not vote for Mr. McCloskey 
because he was associated with Mr. Wolf- 
son, for whom Mr. Weber was working, 
or with whom he had been associated, 
and Mr. Weber was the man who had 
made the payment to a Mr. Knapp. 

As a matter of fact, I shall show by 
the record, as we proceed, that Mr. 
McCloskey was not at the time connected 
with Mr. Wolfson. I think the Senator 
from Delaware used the term “partner- 
ship.” There was no partnership. There 
was no association. There was no con- 
nection between Mr. McCloskey and Mr. 
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Weber, and Mr. McCloskey stated he did 
not know Mr. Knapp at all. 

We have gotten into the heart of this 
opposition, but that is the situation, and 
I can show it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Did I 
correctly understand the Senator to say 
it was his understanding that the Mr. 
Weber who handled this payment had no 
connection with Mr. McCloskey and that 
Mr. McCloskey did not know him? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I said Mr. 
McCloskey said he did not know Mr. 
Knapp. I said it was he to whom the 
payment was made by Mr. Weber. The 
Senator from Delaware said that he was 
working with Mr. Wolfson. But there 
was no connection at that time between 
Wolfson and McCloskey, and McCloskey 
has said he had nothing to do with 
Weber, so far as this payment is con- 
cerned, if the payment was made, and 
that he had never known Mr. Knapp, the 
man to whom the payment was made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I know 
the Senator wants to be accurate on this, 
and I have great respect for him, but I 
think if he will examine the record which 
he has before him on his desk—in fact, 
a little later I will give him the page— 
he will find Mr. Weber did state that 
while he was working for Mr. Wolfson 
it was his suggestion that he and Mr. 
Wolfson and Mr. McCloskey get together 
and that he was the go-between for Mr. 
Wolfson and Mr. McCloskey. The record 
will support that statement. 

He was working for them at the time 
they were negotiating for the purchase 
of the shipyard. It was Mr. Weber who 
had acted as the go between for getting 
the two men together, and it was he 
who paid the Government official—a 
Government official who was in a key 
position to have helped anyone bidding 
on the shipyard. 

I think the Senator will admit that 
part is true. 

I said in the committee, and I repeat 
here, that to trace down exactly who 
actually furnished the money is difficult. 
We do know who passed the money. It is 
in the record. It was Mr. Weber, who 
was working for Mr. Wolfson, who had 
been to see Mr. McCloskey, and who was 
working for the two of them when they 
were working together 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Had been to see 
Mr. McCloskey when? I think the ele- 
ment of time comes into this question. 
I will present my statement when the 
time comes. I would rather the Senator 
from Delaware proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator has some element of time for us 
to consider I wish he would proceed, be- 
cause I want to make this clear. He 
was working for them while they were 
negotiating for the yard, and the pay- 
ment was made after the contract was 
signed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me make it 
clear. I have stated that the Foreign 
Relations Committee, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, has voted to recommend to the 
Senate the confirmation of the nomina- 
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tion of Mr. McCloskey, and I think it 
ought to be confirmed. I am willing to 
rest my case on that. If the Senator 
from Delaware wants to make a case 
against him, it is up to him to proceed. 
I am not supposed to stand here and de- 
fend Mr. McCloskey before the case has 
been made against him; and I invite 
the Senator from Delaware to proceed, 
if he wants to oppose the confirmation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
in a moment, if the Senator will yield 
for a question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have yielded the 
floor. I will yield if the Senator wants 
to ask a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Was 
there not a suggestion on another pay- 
off that when the Justice Department 
attempted to investigate, the tax returns 
of the two individuals involved could 
not be produced, that presumably they 
had been lost, and on that excuse they 
stopped the investigation? Was not that 
part of the report? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if I 
remember correctly, there was a series 
of grand jury investigations, and no bill 
was ever found. It was investigated by a 
grand jury as late as 1955, during a Re- 
publican administration, and still no bill 
was returned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: During 
which time the charge was outlawed. 
The statute of limitations had run. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido not believe the 
Senator has any proof of that. The 
Senator implied that in the committee 
hearings, and I questioned it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not an attorney. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have not looked 
at the statute. I do not know whether 
the statute of limitations runs against 
a proposition like this. It does not in 
the case of fraud, and I do not believe 
it runs against a case of bribery of a 
Government official. There is no statute 
of limitations in such a case, if I under- 
stand the law correctly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As a 
layman, I shall not pursue that point. 
The Senator may be right, but that all 
the more raises the question as to why 
this case was allowed to be pigeonholed. 

Is it not true that when this matter 
was presented to a grand jury nearly 6 
years later an important witness for the 
Government concerning this payoff had 
died, and in the other case was the claim 
not made that the tax returns of the 
two participants involved had been lost? 
Allegedly the Treasury Department could 
not find them, even though they ad- 
mitted that those two tax returns had 
been filed in offices as much as 600 or 
800 miles apart? Was that not called 
to our attention? Is that not one of the 
unanswered questions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was called to our 
attention that some of the income tax 
files were missing, but there was nothing 
to show there was any connection be- 
tween the income tax returns and what 
was alleged to have happened. There 
again, one would have to rely upon a 
supposition that there was a connection. 

I have a letter from the Department of 
Justice, which I am prepared to put into 
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the Recorp, showing the matter was in- 
vestigated, showing that Mr. McCloskey 
himself was called before the grand jury, 
and that following the hearings no bill 
was returned. 

I want to point out something else. I 
referred to the grand jury investigation 
during the Republican administration. 
There was a hearing held in Congress 
on this matter during a Republican Con- 
gress, the 80th Congress. It was a House 
investigation, and the chairman of the 
subcommittee was a very fine and es- 
teemed Member of Congress from the 
State of Oklahoma, with whom I served, 
Ross Rizley. 

Ross Rizley was chairman of the sub- 
committee. I submit to anybody who 
reads the hearings of the subcommittee, 
there is not one single word which would 
tie Matt McCloskey to any such charges 
as the Senator from Delaware implies. 

Not only that, but the subcommittee 
never did even call Mr. McCloskey before 
it. 

This was a Republican subcommit- 
tee. Matt McCloskey had been one of 
the most active people in this country in 
the Democratic cause, and this was a 
Republican congressional subcommittee 
presided over by a very fine Republican 
Representative in Congress, who later 
was appointed to be a Federal judge and 
who is serving today as a Federal judge 
in the State of Oklahoma. They found 
“no bill.“ They did not even file a re- 
port. There was nothing in the hearings 
which would tie Matt McCloskey to any 
of these things the Senator from Dela- 
ware is threatening to parade before us. 

The suggestion was made in our com- 
mittee, after the Senator from Delaware 
raised this question, based on such 
tenuous rumors and inferences, that we 
might call Mr. McCloskey and ask him 
pointblank about these things, and the 
Senator from Delaware said, No, I don’t 
care about having Mr. McCloskey 
appear.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? I 
think we should get the record straight. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I said 
I did not think we should call Mr. Mc- 
Closkey until after we got the repre- 
sentatives from the departments in and 
we had had an opportunity to study the 
reports and establish the facts for our 
own information. Then we should have 
talked with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Ido not agree with 
the Senator from Delaware on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
the transcript before him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I looked at it a few 
minutes ago. My recollection is that it 
shows the Senator from Delaware said, 
“No; I don’t care about having Mr. Mc- 
Closkey up here.” 

Mr. President, again I do not care 
about presenting my case before the op- 
position has been presented. I have a 
letter from Mr. McCloskey. I asked him 
pointblank about the matter. I asked 
him to write me a letter and state exactly 
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what was his connection. I have the let- 
ter here. At the proper time I shall read 
it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest to the Senator that 
he read it at this time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not ready to 
read it. If the Senator from Delaware 
is going to present his case, I should 
like to have him present it. Then I will 
present mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
present my arguments, but first I ex- 
press regret that this is being handled 
in this manner on the Senate floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am ready for a 
vote, Mr. President, at any time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Senator from 
Alabama is ready for a vote. In fact, the 
Senator said that he was ready for a 
vote before he ever examined the report 
in the committee. I appreciate that. 
However, I think we are entitled to have 
answers to these serious questions. 

As the Senator pointed out, when it 
was suggested that we ask Mr, McClos- 
key to come back before the committee I 
said that in all fairness to Mr. McCloskey, 
or to any other man—whether it be Joe 
Doakes or Sam Smith—I did not think 
we should bring any man before the 
committee to ask him questions point- 
blank until we had first examined the 
record and submitted to him a copy of 
what we were investigating and the 
questions which were bothering us. 

At that time I had not seen any re- 
ports, other than those which had just 
been brought to me. I made it clear 
that these questions should be treated 
as allegations, but I also thought we 
should examine them. They could not 
be ignored. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We got those re- 
ports, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We did, 
and I studied them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We gave the Sena- 
tor from Delaware time to study them. 
Then, after that was in, the people from 
downtown, from the Maritime Admin- 
istration, called and said, “We found 
one more file. We found it in a ware- 
house down at Franconia.” 

These are old files. They have been 
stored away. A search was made every- 
where to get any files pertaining to this 
transaction, They sent that file to us. 

On Friday, when the committee met 
for the purpose of voting on the nomi- 
nation, the Senator from Delaware said 
that he had had only the night before 
to look at that file—or perhaps only 
that morning, I am not sure. We passed 
the nomination over until Monday, with 
the understanding that we would not 
even vote on Monday if the Senator 
needed more time, or if he wanted time 
to discuss it. We said in that event we 
would carry the vote over until Tuesday. 

On Monday the Senator came in, and 
apparently was fully prepared for the 
question to come to a vote before the 
committee. A vote was taken. Someone 
suggested that we call up Mr. McCloskey 
and the Senator said, “No; I don’t want 
Mr. McCloskey to come up here.” 

Mr. President, I think we have shown 
every reasonable courtesy to the Senator 
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from Delaware. We operate in the For- 
eign Relations Committee very much on 
a nonpartisan basis. Certainly we have 
never tried to bulldoze anything through 
or to run anything over on any Senator. 
I think we have been as considerate of 
the Senator from Delaware as any com- 
mittee or any group of Senators could 
be. I respectfully ask that the Senator 
now proceed to state his case, and then 
I will answer as best I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama yields the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, before beginning I should like 
to point out, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama said, when I came into the com- 
mittee meeting on Monday morning af- 
ter having the files over the weekend, I 
did state that so far as I was concerned 
I was ready to vote unless the committee 
would help in getting some of the an- 
swers to the questions raised. I made 
the suggestion that it might be a more 
orderly procedure and that Senators 
might be able to more intelligently cast 
votes, if some of the other members of 
the committee had sufficient interest in 
the problem to read the reports. Appar- 
ently the Senator from Alabama and 
some of the other Senators were so con- 
vinced as to the merits of the nomina- 
tion that they were not interested in 
reading the reports. 

That is a matter of record. I had the 
reports at home over the weekend. 
They were not in the committee, and I 
do not think the other committee mem- 
bers even saw them until after the vote 
was taken. Why ask for these reports 
if they were not going to be read? 

As to asking Mr. McCloskey to come 
before the committee, I did make a sug- 
gestion that we should first examine 
these reports and satisfy ourselves as to 
some of the background and then get 
Mr. McCloskey to come before the com- 
mittee to discuss the allegations if it 
were thought necessary. 

I still think that would have been the 
more orderly procedure to follow. I 
think that would have been the proper 
method to follow, and it would have been 
fairer to Mr. McCloskey. 

As to the fact that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee favorably reported the 
nomination, the committee did, but it 
was far from a unanimous vote. 

My good friend from Alabama praised 
so highly our good Republican colleague 
in the House of Representatives, former 
Representative Rizley, who conducted 
the investigation. Mr. Rizley, according 
to the Senator from Alabama, saw abso- 
lutely nothing wrong with anything that 
happened in this transaction. Appar- 
ently the Senator from Alabama was 
under the illusion that he saw nothing 
wrong with regard to the alleged pay- 
ment to a Government official. 

Let us examine what Mr. Rizley had 
to say on the subject. I wish to quote 
what Mr. Rizley said: 


You and Mr. Knapp had a promotional 
scheme 
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He was speaking to Mr. Weber, the 
man who made the payment to the Gov- 
ernment official— 

You and Mr. Knapp had a promotional 
scheme. You did not own anything, and 
the promotional scheme had not worked 
out at the time of his death. I want to tell 
you, Mr. Weber, sometimes we are pretty 
gullible, but I am not gullible enough to 
believe that $25,000 was paid to Mr. Knapp, 
who was an official of the Maritime Com- 
mission, because you and he had a promo- 
tional scheme that had not worked out at 
the time of his death. You ought to tell 
the committee the truth. You ought to tell 
the committee you paid him that $25,000 
because he furnished you information about 
the inventories at the St. John’s Shipyard. 
It is as plain as the nose on your face. 

I am going to insist that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation investigate this 
thing to the fullest extent. This kind of 
thing, coming before a con com- 
mittee, and your telling us that you paid 
$25,000 to a Government official for a promo- 
tional scheme of some kind, it does not make 
sense. 


That is the statement by Repre- 
sentative Rizley, whom the Senator from 
Alabama has just quoted as having inves- 
tigated this case, and that was his 
opinion. 

Perhaps I do not understand the Eng- 
lish language, but if I had such a state- 
ment made to me, I do not think I would 
consider that I had been exonerated. 

Furthermore, I emphasize that this 
same Mr. Weber was working with Mr. 
Wolfson and Mr. McCloskey in their 
attempt to buy this shipyard, and the 
payment referred to was made to this 
Maritime employee while they were nego- 
tiating with that agency. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I thought I came to the 
Chamber almost at the beginning, but 
I still do not understand what this is all 
about. Has the Senator made his state- 
ment? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I 
am. starting. 
Mr. BUSH. I thought the Senator 


was pointing out the situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Alabama had claimed that 
those questions had already been in- 
vestigated by the House committee under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
Rizley and presumably he was under the 
impression that Representative Rizley 
had seen nothing wrong with it. So I 
thought I would first quote Representa- 
tive Rizley’s own conclusions. If I un- 
derstand the English language, he most 
certainly did see something wrong with 
it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not say a word 
about Mr. Rizley’s not finding anything 
wrong with it,“ in the sense that the 
Senator from Delaware is talking about 
the transaction, when Weber paid Knapp 
$25,000. Of course, that was wrong. 
What I am saying is that there is no 
connection between that and Matt Mc- 
Closkey. I asked the Senator from Dela- 
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ware to show the connection if he can. 
There is none whatsoever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the point on which I am asking the help 
of the Senator from Alabama in estab- 
lishing before we vote. Mr. Weber was 
working for and being paid by Mr. 
Wolfson. Mr. McCloskey and Mr. Wolf- 
son were working together with Mr. 
Weber to get the shipyard. During the 
negotiations a Government employee 
was paid $25,000. Let us find out who 
put up this money. I start my remarks 
by saying that our ambassadors are the 
official representatives of the people of 
the United States of America, and our 
country to a large extent is judged based 
upon the degree of respect and confi- 
dence which the citizens of the respec- 
tive countries have in our official 
representatives. We cannot expect the 
citizens of any country to respect and 
to have confidence in our ambassadors 
unless first the men and women who are 
appointed to these positions can com- 
mand it from our people at home, 

In the selection of our ambassadors it 
is the responsibility of the President to 
nominate only those who, based upon 
their personal experience and ability, 
have the proper qualifications and whose 
integrity is above reproach. There 
should be no doubt as to their character 
or qualifications. 

It was never intended that these am- 
bassadorships be passed out as political 
plums or on the basis of the individual’s 
contribution to the political party. 

If in the course of the consideration 
of one of these nominations questions 
concerning his character or integrity are 
raised these questions cannot be ignored. 

In fairness to the nominee they should 
be explored and, if untrue, rejected, or 
if substantiated, taken into considera- 
tion. This does not mean that a nominee 
should be rejected on unsubstantiated 
rumors; however, on the other hand it 
does not mean that a nominee should 
be confirmed without such reports being 
given some attention. 

After Mr. Matthew H. McCloskey’s 
nomination as our Ambassador to Ire- 
land had been received reports came to 
the attention of the committee which 
if true raised a question concerning Mr. 
McCloskey’s eligibility. I called these 
allegations to the attention of the full 
committee in executive session with the 
request that the appropriate depart- 
ments be asked to comment and to pro- 
duce certain records to substantiate or 
repudiate the charges. 

The committee complied with this re- 
quest; however, I was very much dis- 
appointed that when on Monday they 
decided to vote on the confirmation of 
Mr. McCloskey they did so without hav- 
ing fully examined the reports or com- 
ments which had been furnished. 

The Senator from Alabama has con- 
firmed the fact that the vote was taken 
before the members of the committee 
had even had an opportunity, had they 
so desired, to read the report. That does 
not go for myself. I had, with the per- 
mission of the committee, carried the 
reports home over the weekend. Per- 
sonally I am not complaining, but I did 
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think that when questions as serious as 
the ones now presented are raised, at 
least some members on the majority side 
of the committee should be sufficiently 
interested in those questions to study 
them. 

The fact that the man against whom 
the charges were made was a prominent 
member of and a heavy contributor to 
a political party should not entitle him 
to any special consideration. 

Assuming that the nominee is inno- 
cent, why is anybody afraid to have the 
charges investigated? 

The reports did not arrive until late 
Friday evening, and while I had an op- 
portunity to examine them over the 
weekend, other members of the commit- 
tee did not see the reports until after the 
nomination had been voted on and some 
of the Senators here today who voted 
at that time have never seen those re- 
ports as yet. 

In fact, one of the reports requested 
was not received until yesterday morn- 
ing, 48 hours after the nomination had 
been reported. One of those reports was 
delivered to my office 48 hours after the 
nomination had been approved. As one 
who did examine the reports, I was not 
at all satisfied with the answers fur- 
nished concerning what I consider to be 
two serious allegations. Before discuss- 
ing those allegations I wish to point out 
that in my opinion it would have been 
far better and far more fair to Mr. Mc- 
Closkey to have explored those questions 
in the executive sessions of the commit- 
tee, at which time the individuals in- 
volved could have had an opportunity to 
present their answers. I still feel that 
way today. I discussed the question with 
the acting chairman of the committee 
this afternoon and pleaded with him to 
take the nomination back to the com- 
mittee and at least let the committee 
hear the evidence in executive session, 
before we discussed it on the floor of the 
Senate. Then the members of the com- 
mittee could render their decision on 
the question as to whether it should come 
before the Senate, or not. 

However, the membership of the com- 
mittee decided otherwise. Last Monday 
the committee insisted upon approving 
the nomination even before the reports 
from the respective agencies had been 
examined. Therefore, under the circum- 
stances, I am confronted with no choice 
other than to present to the Senate to- 
day my reasons for opposing the con- 
firmation of Mr. McCloskey as an Am- 
bassador. 

First, I wish to state that based upon 
my examination of these reports I am 
convinced that the allegations are not 
entirely unfounded. There is not only 
a serious question in my mind concern- 
ing the propriety of some of the trans- 
actions but also an even more serious 
question as to why the transactions were 
not pursued more diligently by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

I shall discuss those charges in two 
separate phases. The first deals with 
Mr. McCloskey’s participation with Mr. 
Louis Wolfson in the procurement of the 
St. Johns River shipyard at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and the questionable proce- 
dures of the sale as well as the fact that 
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during the negotiation a Government 
official of the Maritime Commission, from 
which agency this shipyard was ob- 
tained, was paid $25,000. 

In fairness to Mr. McCloskey it should 
be pointed out in the beginning that he 
has denied any connection with Mr. 
Louis Wolfson's company which bought 
this particular shipyard; however, I will 
show that he was not as far removed 
from the transaction as he claims. Mr. 
McCloskey confirms that in the begin- 
ning of the negotiations he was working 
with the Maritime Commission on be- 
half of Mr. Wolfson. It should also be 
pointed out that both men have denied 
having any part in the payment of the 
Government agent or that any political 
influence had been exerted upon the 
Maritime Commission which would have 
obtained special consideration for Mr. 
Wolfson’s company. 
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Likewise they both denied they had 
received any special or favored consid- 
eration in their proposal to buy the yard. 

I shall now let the record speak for 
itself as to what happened. 

In 1945, the Maritime Commission 
decided to dispose of the Government- 
owned St. Johns shipyard in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., which when originally con- 
structed during the early war years had 
cost the Government $19,262,775. 

On October 30, 1945, this yard was 
advertised by the Maritime Commission 
as being for sale with bids scheduled to 
be received no later than December 4, 
1945. 

Prior to the bidding Mr. Louis Wolf- 
son, who was operating as the Florida 
Pipe & Supply Co., had contacted Mr. 
Matthew McCloskey in Philadelphia en- 
listing his assistance and participation 
in the acquisition of this surplus yard. 
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First Mr. McCloskey tried on behalf 
of Louis Wolfson and himself to buy 
this yard from the Maritime Commis- 
sion on a negotiated basis at around a 
million and a half dollars; however, the 
Commission refused to sell the yard on 
a negotiated basis and called for sealed 
bids, McCloskey & Co. submitted two 
bids which were opened with the bids 
of other companies on December 4. 

When the bids were opened on Decem- 
ber 4, 1945, it was found that two other 
companies each had bid higher than 
Mr. McCloskey. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor a list 
of the bids that were submitted in an- 
swer to the first request of the Maritime 
Commission. 

There being no objection, the bids 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Bid Bidder Bid Date of bid Date bid Terms Use of property Conditions Scope of bid 
No. received 
oat Dec, 3,1945 | Dec. 4,1945 | Cash on transfer of Steel fabrication em- | Title to be free of all Entire shipyard, including 
LNM: B- Opa Kaan a title brome deposit ploying 200 to 400 liens and encum- 8 tanker hulls now at 
acceptance of offer. men, brances, „ and all materials 
and supplies unsold and 
located in yard on Dec, 
3, 1945 (date of bid). 
3 Enterprise 
en 
2| M. B. Ogden 1, 755, 000d . ame game . uns . store but excludes 
er hulls 
i 1, 650,000 | Oct. 15,1945 | Oct, 16,1045 | $250,000 on acceptance | Portion for general Free of liens and en- Entire shipyard not in- 
3 — ine Co. A . of offer, balance in pbuilding and re- cumbrances. Any eluding $ tanker hulls 
13 months in 13 pair work—balance materials and sup- and including all ma- 
monthly payments. of yard for marine plies sold or re- terials and supplies as of 
termina! facilities moved from inven- Nov. 21, 1945. Excludes 
tory since Noy. 21, Enter prise engine for 
1945, to be deducted hull Bidder requests 
from purchase price. bho 0 5 meeting 
ghest 
. 1, 628,000. | Dec. 4, 1048 N A 6 tener Same. 
of offer, balance 30 
ore after ae aga 
McOloskey & Co r .. Cate t of Unknown In event bid is not ac- | Entire W e 
N s GRE $75,000 in hand, cepted on or before 8 tanker hulls, and in- 
6, 1945, bidder cluding all materials and 
—＋ option to with- mp lies as of Nov. 21, 
draw. 1945. Includes“ Enter- 
prise engine for hull 94. 
> f ERAR sO. T EE a O OE es $500,000 cash on execu- | Same - Sn Same. 
tion of sale contract. 
Balance in 12 equal 
monthly install- 
ments, 
1. 8 light 
Hine emma nannenne Land and buildings (a 
> 9 * ol a Bes oqul Lerman facil. 
1 | Oity of Jacksonville. 300,000 | Dec, 1,1945 Dec. 3,1945 | Cash terminals None. uipment and 
5558 — — and supplies 
3. Recreational areas r te.). Pplies, 
4. Additional water 


supply. 


NOTE. Gek industrial user places Maritime Commission in a favorable position to 
G Sapone o " fone contract with city of Jacksonville —_ — . 55 or to such user. 
0 


rise engine Kon) $113,445; surplus sa 
Property Administration, $90,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. From 
this report it can readily be seen that 
two companies had outbid Mr. McCloskey 
and Mr. Wolfson. In fact, the M. B. 
Ogden Co.’s highest bid was $1,915,000 
as compared with Mr. McCloskey’s high- 
est bid of $1,675,000. Likewise, the St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Co.’s cash bid 
was higher than Mr. McCloskey’s cash 
bid. 

The St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co. 
should not be confused with the St. 
gonna River shipyard which was being 
sold. 

Based upon these bids it was evident 
that there was no chance of McCloskey’s 
and Wolfson’s obtaining the yard. 
Therefore a process was started to 
justify a rejection of the bids. 


le price per Surplus 


I am not putting any evidence in the 
Record to support the fact that Messrs. 
McCloskey and Wolfson were together 
on the bid because this point is admitted 
in the committee hearings; there is no 
question about it. In fact, the bids were 
submitted as shown by the record for him 
and Mr. Wolfson under Mr. McCloskey’s 
name. There is no question about the 
fact that they were operating together. 
That is admitted. 

On December 11, 1945, 7 days after 
these bids had been opened, the Florida 
Pipe & Supply Co., owned by Mr. Wolf- 
son, wired the Maritime Commission and 
offered to buy the yard, indicating they 
would pay more than the other cash bid. 

The following day, on December 12, 
1945, the Maritime Commission rejected 


Appraisal and bid data: St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co, plant, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Terminals and Real Estate Division, USMC- Dec. 10, 1945. 


all bids and 6 days later, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1945, advertised a new request 
for bids on the sale of this yard. 

In advertising for the sale of this yard 
it was made very clear by the Commis- 
sioners that priority would be given to 
a bidder who would indicate intention 
to utilize the yard as a continuing ship- 
yard rather than to dismantle it; how- 
ever, the record shows that between the 
date of advertising for these bids— 
December 18, 1945—and the date upon 
which they were to be opened—January 
3, 1946—while other bidders were given 
the impression by the Maritime Com- 
mission that their bids should be on a 
basis of keeping the yard in use, Mr. 
Wolfson and Mr. McCloskey were given to 
understand that if they bought the yard 
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there would be no restrictions as to its 
continued use. In other words, they 
would be free to dismantle and junk it. 
With this inside knowledge Mr. Wolfson 
and Mr. McCloskey had a definite ad- 
vantage in bidding. 

As evidence of these completely oppo- 
site terms, I cite the following official 
records. 

Messrs. Sidney G. Rose and Philip 
Moskowitz, of Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
prospective bidders on this shipyard and 
had contacted Mr. H. J. Marsden, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, concerning the 
terms of the sale: On January 2, 1946, 
this company asked for an extension of 
time, and on that same date Mr. A. J. 
Williams, Secretary of the Commission, 
replied rejecting the extension; however, 
attached to the Maritime official records 
there was a pencil notation on the origi- 
nal file copy initialed by Mr. H. J. Mars- 
den summarizing his telephone conver- 
sation with this concern. 

At this point I should like to read the 
telegram and the pencil notation there- 
on. From the notation it can readily 
be seen that Mr. Marsden, as a member 
of the Commission, as late as the day be- 
fore the final bidding was closed was 
telling prospective bidders that the po- 
sition of the Maritime Commission was 
to sell the yard for marine purposes and 
to keep it in operation. The telegram 
is dated January 2, 1946, and reads: 

JANUARY 2, 1946. 
SIDNEY G. ROSE AND PHI MOSKOWITZ, 
Cincinnati: 

Your telegram January 2 to H. J. Marsden 
referred to me for reply. Commission can- 
not extend time for receiving bids as re- 
quested. 

A. J. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. A, J. Williams was the Secretary 
to the Maritime Commission. 

However, there appears a pencil no- 
tation on the original file copy of the 
telegram, as follows: 

Discussed above on phone with Mr. Mos- 
kowitz January 3, 1946. He stated they were 
interested in bidding for dismantling pur- 
poses. Explained our position on selling for 
marine purposes and he will carefully con- 
sider before bidding on Tampa yard. 

H. J. M. 

JANUARY 8, 1946. 


“H.J.M.” stands for H. J. Marsden, 
a member of the Maritime Commission. 

Later, when being questioned by a con- 
gressional committee on this same sub- 
ject as to the position of the Maritime 
Commission on the terms of the sale, Mr. 
Marsden stated: 


Mr. Wise. What was your position on the 
Commission's policy on selling for marine 
purposes on January 3, 1946? 
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Mr. MARSDEN, As I recall, regulation 20 was 
issued on December 22, 1945, so at about 
that time the document was being analyzed. 

Mr. Wiser. You told him the Maritime 
Commission was going to sell for marine 
purposes and not for dismantling purposes? 

Mr. MarsveN. If that is my handwriting. 

Mr. Wise. And that was your understand- 
ing at that time? 

Mr. Marspen. If that is my handwriting, 
yes. 

Mr. Wise. And that was the day the bids 
were opened. 

Mr. JENKINS. As of January 3, 1946, then, 
your previous answer that there was no offi- 
cial or unofficial change in what you under- 
stood to be the Commission's policy is cor- 
rect, in view of this notation? 

Mr. MARSDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. So that as far as you knew 
on January 3, 1946, the policy of the Com- 
mission still was that this property would 
be disposed of to those who would use it 
for marine purposes only? 

Mr. MARSDEN. Apparently so. 


Let us remember that the date to 
which they refer is the day on which the 
bids were being opened. This is the day 
upon which all these bids were being 
opened, and this is the Commissioner 
speaking as to their policy for selling the 
yard. 

Mr. JENKINS. So that Iam correct that any 
dealings you had with prospective bidders, 
or they with you as agent of the Commission, 
were on the basis of this understanding that 
the property would be disposed of only to 
those who would use it for marine pur- 
poses? 

Mr. MARSDEN. The bidders were bidding on 
the basis of the advertisement. 

Mr. JENKINS. Did you talk to any of them 
besides Mr. Ogden? 

Mr. MARSDEN. I imagine they were all in 
my office at one time or another. 

Mr. JENKINS. And you told them all the 
same thing, did you not? 

Mr. MARSDEN. My telegram to Mr. Ogden, 
of course, was in reply to a letter. If the 
others asked the question, I would have told 
them the same thing. 

Mr. JENKINS. Did you at any time tell 
them bids would be received for any use 
other than marine purposes? 

Mr. MARSDEN. Yes. I said if they wished 
to submit a bid for other than marine pur- 
poses, they could do so, and it would be held 
in abeyance. 

Mr. Wise. Held in abeyance for future con- 
sideration if shipyard not sold for marine 
purposes. 

Mr. JENKINS. So that all bidders except the 
successful one dealt on the proposition the 
use would be for marine purposes? 

Mr. Marspen. I could not say. 

Mr. JENKINS. So far as you were con- 
cerned, they did? 

Mr. Marspen. If they asked me. 


However, while the Maritime Commis- 
sion was telling other bidders that they 
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should compute their bids on the basis 
of keeping the yard in operation and not 
on the basis of dismantling it, the record 
shows that one of the Commissioners ad- 
mitted that they had told the Florida 
Pipe & Supply Co., one of Mr. Wolfson’s 
companies that their bids would be con- 
sidered for other than marine purposes. 
In other words, they could bid and sub- 
ee dismantle the yard if they saw 


As evidence of this I quote the testi- 
mony of Mr. Marsden in which he con- 
firmed this point. Mr. Marsden was the 
Assistant Director of Terminals, Operat- 
ing Contract Division, U.S. Maritime 
Commission and was being questioned 
in a congressional hearing— 

Mr. Wise, In other words, at the very end 
of December the Florida Pipe & Supply Co. 
did receive information to the effect that 
bids would be received on a term basis, and 
if the bids were interesting enough the prop- 
erty might be used for other than marine 
purposes? 

Mr. MARSDEN. Yes. 


Therefore we can see very clearly 
from their testmony and from the tele- 
gram notation that while the other bid- 
ders were being told that the shipyard 
was being sold for marine purposes, Mr. 
Wolfson and Mr. McCloskey were 
being told otherwise. The Maritime 
Commission recognized that it would 
bring more money if there were no re- 
strictions. 

Based upon this testimony it can 
readily be seen that the Commission as 
late as the day before the bids were 
opened was telling the other bidders that 
the yard would be sold on the basis of 
keeping it in operation. However, the 
bid of the Wolfson-McCloskey group 
was accepted with the understanding 
that there were no conditions attached, 
SI ee did subsequently dismantle the 
yard. : 

Recognizing the possibility, however, 
that some argument may be raised as to 
the authority to sell this surplus yard 
to a person who admittedly was going 
to junk it, Mr. Wolfson and his group 
just 4 days prior to the date of the 
opening of the bids—January 3, 1946— 
bought a controlling interest in the 
Tampa Shipbuilding Co., and had that 
company submit two bids. 

At the same time Mr. Wolfson under 
his other company, the Florida Pipe & 
Supply Co., had also submitted two bids. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that all the bids received on January 3, 
1946, for this shipyard be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bids 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appraisal as of Nov. 13, 1945 


USGA AAA AAA 2 
F T ia aaan aaan o 


1 Based on sales of small tracks. 
Based on reproduction costs less depreciation. 


Total value Land Buildings 
3 $3, 778, 800 18949, 625 2 $976, 583 
„ 2, 553, 678 756, 


Substrac 


tures Machinery | Materials 
and under- d and 


d in. oe uipi t 
ground in- s e men 
stallations A 
$125, 000 $243,525 | $1, 084. 586 
50, 000 3 5, 250 750, 210 


+ Salvage value of excess railroad tracks (main tracks included in land value). 
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1 | Tampa Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 


2 f l ] 1, 926, 600. 00 
1 St. Johns River 
Shi pos Co. 


i sa mag 
the City o 
Jackson’ „ Fla. 


82, 226, 500.00 | Jan. 3,1946 | Jan. - 3,1946 | 25 percent on 


transfe 
of title, balance in 
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Scope of bid 


Entire yard as advertised 
plus 1 of 8 tanker hulls 
pos option for 120 days 

2 all or any of 
remaining tanker hulls 
at $300,000 each. Does 
not expressly exclude 
E: engine. 
Entire yard as advertised. 
0. 


e do Personal property (al. in- 


excluding S tankers, land, 
ex 
and buildings). 


Entire yard as Nen d 


Land and buildings, 


1 Offer received in form of telegram 12:10 p.m. Jan. 3, 1946, at Mail and File Section 

Marine Corps. No deposit received. Details of offer vague. Z 
eee pease Ment time Commission in a favorable — 

dispose of power contract with city of Tacksonvilie either to city or to such user. 


Nore.—An industrial user 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this shipyard had been adver- 
tised as being for sale on cash terms. 
An examination of the above bids 
shows that the St. Johns River Ship- 
building Co. submitted the highest cash 
bid, which was $1,850,550.98. That was 
the highest cash bid on record, and 
under the terms of the sale as adver- 
tized, they were entitled to the yard 
unless all bids were rejected. 

The two bids of the Florida Pipe & 
Supply Co. were both below the St. 
Johns’ bid, but Mr. Wolfson’s newly 
acquired Tampa Shipbuilding had two 
bids, both of which were higher than 
the St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co. 
bid, but both the Tampa Shipbuilding 
bids were based on a 25-percent time 
payment with the remainder on an 
installment basis to be paid in 12 
monthly installments with interest at 
3% percent per annum and thereby did 
not qualify as cash bids, but Mr. 
McCloskey and Mr. Wolfson had friends 
in court. The Senator from Alabama 
has claimed that McCloskey was out of 
the transaction and had no connection 
with Mr. Wolfson or any interest in the 
bidding. I disagree, but as I said awhile 
ago, I shall let the record speak for itself 
concerning the extent to which Mr. 
McCloskey was interested. 

The record shows that on January 9 
Commissioner John M. Carmody called 
Mr. McCloskey and told him of the diffi- 
culty and suggested that if they wanted 
the yard one of the bids would have to 
be changed to a cash bid, presumably 
indicating that such change in their bid 
would be acceptable. 

The following day, on January 9, 
1946, Mr. McCloskey, who insists that 
he had no connection nor any interest 
in the later Wolfson bidding, wired the 
Commission as follows: 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., January 9, 1946. 
Cmdr. Jon M. CARMODY, 
U.S. Maritime Commission, 
Commerce Building: 

Confirming telephone conversation I have 
been authorized to say for the Tampa Ship- 


building Co. that their proposal for the 
purchase of the St. Johns River Yard they 
will pay cash when settlement is made. 

M. H. McCiosxey, Jr. 


How can Mr. McCloskey claim that he 
had no interest in the bidding in the face 
of that telegram? I have had a little ex- 
perience in business—not to the extent 
of dealing in shipyards worth a couple of 
million dollars—but I find it hard to 
accept the fact that here was a man 
who signed his name to a telegram au- 
thorizing a change in a bid—a $2 mil- 
lion bid—from an installment basis to a 
cash basis and then saying, “I did not 
have anything to do with it; I was not 
even interested.” I have more respect 
for Mr. Mecloskey's business judgment 
than to think he would put his name to 
a $2 million commitment unless he were 
a part of the deal. 

The telegram is a matter of record; 
there is no argument about it. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama has been furnished a 
copy of it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Is McCloskey a lawyer, 
or was he representing Wolfson as an 
attorney? What was his connection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not know whether he is a lawyer or not. 
It is my understanding, based upon a 
reading of the record, that McCloskey 
and Wolfson were engaged in this ven- 
ture with the idea that they would buy 
the shipyard together. Whether they 
changed their plan later or not, I do not 
know; neither do I know what the final 
disposition was, but this telegram was 
dated 6 days after the bids had been 
opened. 

I know that Mr. McCloskey was work- 
ing with the Maritime Commission on 
this case. The record shows that the 
bid of the Tampa Shipbuilding Co. 
was changed after the bids had been 
opened. This was a highly irregular 
procedure. They were sealed bids. One 
of the bids, the Wolfson-McCloskey bid, 
was changed from an installment basis 


Value of Neel ate) oo ie fnew), $113,445; surplus salable price per Surplus 


ant and bid data: Se — River n Co. plant, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Terminals and Real Estate Division, USMO 


to a cash basis, thereby making it the 
highest bid. The authorization for the 
changed bid was made by Mr. McClos- 
key. That is a matter of record. The 
change was subsequently confirmed by 
the company. 

But Mr. McCloskey authorized the 
change of this bid, after the bids had 
been opened. Here is Mr. McCloskey’s 
authorizing telegram which later was 
confirmed by Wolfson. This change of 
their bid from an installment bid to a 
cash bid automatically placed it $75,000 
higher than the St. Johns River Ship- 
building Co. cash bid. This change was 
made on January 9. 

The very next morning before 11 
o'clock, on January 10, 1946, the Mari- 
time Commission Officially approved the 
changed bid and publicly announced to 
the press that Mr. Wolfson’s company 
was the successful bidder. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor be good enough to read the telegram 
or letter or restate the telephone con- 
versation which stated that the one com- 
pany would not have continued as a 
maritime enterprise? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
The Senator from Massachusetts is re- 
ferring to a notation which appeared 
upon the telegram sent January 2 by 
A. J. Williams, Secretary of the Com- 
mission, to a prospective bidder in 
Ohio. The notation on the telegram 
was initialed by H. J. Marsden, a mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission. The 
telegram and the notation read as fol- 
lows: 

JANUARY 2, 1946. 
SIDNEY G. Rose, 
PHILIP MOSKOWITZ, 
Cincinnati: 

Your telegram January 2 to H. J. Marsden 
referred to me for reply. Commission cannot 
extend time for receiving bids as requested. 

A.J. WILLIAMS. 


(Pencil notation on original file copy: 
Discussed above on phone with Mr. Mos- 
kowitz January 3, 1946, He stated they were 
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interested in bidding for dismantling pur- 
poses. Explained our position on selling for 
marine purposes and he will carefully con- 
sider before bidding on Tampa yard. 
(H. J. M. Jan. 3, 1946) .) 


After the bids were received by the 
Commission and opened on January 3 
the record shows that McCloskey was 
contacted by a member of the Commis- 
sion who called him on the telephone 
and suggested that if they wanted the 
yard they would have to change the bid 
from an installment bid to a cash bid. 
It was McCloskey’s telegram, not Wolf- 
son’s telegram, which authorized the 
change. 

Thus, upon Mr. McCloskey’s author- 
ization, later confirmed by Mr. Wolfson, 
one of the Tampa Shipbuilding Co. bids 
was changed from an installment bid to 
a cash bid, thereby placing it approxi- 
mately $75,000 higher than the St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Co. cash bid. 
The next morning, on January 10, 1946, 
the Maritime Commission officially ap- 
proved this changed bid and publicly 
announced the sale. 

As evidence that this was recognized 
by the Commission as a change in bids 
after the bids had been opened I quote 
from the testimony of one of the Com- 
missioners when later questioned upon 
this subject by a congressional commit- 
tee. Certainly none of the other bidders 
were given such an opportunity, and un- 
questionably this favored treatment of 
Mr. McCloskey was a testimonial to his 
political influence. 

I quote: 

Mr. Wise. You called McCloskey. 

Mr. CarmMopy. Yes; but I told my col- 
leagues I had called McCloskey to ask 
whether he would change his bid—that is, 
not change it, but pay cash. 


I should like to emphasize that point. 
This was a Commissioner of the Mari- 
time Commission calling Mr. McCloskey 
on January 8, 6 days after the bids were 
opened, and following this call Mr. Mc- 
Closkey sent his telegram to the Mari- 
time Commission authorizing a change 
in the bid. In the face of this, how can 
Mr. McCloskey say he had nothing to do 
with this transaction. It was his tele- 
gram that guaranteed that the amount 
would be paid in cash. 

I continue quoting from Mr. Car- 
mody’s testimony: 

Mr. Wise. Did you point out to the Com- 
mission that nobody else had been asked if 
they would modify their bids? 

Mr. Carmopy. I do not know that I called 
it to their attention. 

Mr. Wise. I believe you testified that you 
knew before the final action of the Commis- 
sion that St. Johns said they would pay 
more? 

Mr. Carmopy. Almost always the second 
or third high bidders say they would pay 
more if given another shot. 

Mr. Wise. Do you sometimes give them 
another shot? 

Mr. Carmopy. If all bids are thrown out, 
yes. 

Mr. Wise. In this case, was Tampa Ship- 
building Co., the only one that got another 
shot? 

Mr. Carmopy. I do not say they got an- 
other shot. 

Mr. Wise. You will admit they changed 
orc bid from an installment bid to a cash 

Mr. CarmMopy. Tes. 
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Not only were Mr. McCloskey and Mr. 
Wolfson given an opportunity to change 
their bid after the bids had been opened 
but also the record shows that during 
the course of the negotiations an official 
of the U.S. Government working 
at the time of the sale for the Mari- 
time Commission—as the resident plant 
manager of the St. Johns shipyard in 
Jacksonville—was paid $25,000. 

This payment was made by Mr. Fred 
Weber, who was an employee of Mr. 
Wolfson’s company. Mr. Weber’s duties 
as an employee of the Wolfson company 
were to work with Mr. McCloskey and 
the Maritime Commission toward getting 
the shipyard. 

Mr. Weber's testimony under oath be- 
fore the committee of the Congress con- 
firmed the payment to the Government 
official, although, while admitting the 
payment, he claimed that it was not for 
assistance in obtaining the shipyard but 
said that they had talked about forming 
a partnership and that when the idea 
was abandoned he gave him $25,000. 
Who ever heard of paying a Government 
official $25,000 as a part on an aban- 


doned partnership which had never been 


organized and upon which no one had 
ever advanced any money? 

It was admitted that no partnership 
had been formed, that no corporation 
had been formed, and that no money had 
been spent and no commitments made. 
He claimed they were just talking about 
forming a partnership and in substance 
said that after abandoning the idea of 
forming it he decided he would pay him 
$25,000. 

But, Mr. President, who ever heard of 
paying $25,000 for a partnership which 
never was organized and on which no 
money was paid? 

I point out that the payment of this 
$25,000 to this Maritime official was 
made during the period when the nego- 
tiations for purchase of the shipyard 
were going on; and the payments were 
made by Mr. Weber, who was on Mr. 
Wolfson’s payroll and who was working 
with Mr. McCloskey and Mr. Wolfson in 
connection with buying the shipyard. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Who was the one who re- 
ceived the $25,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
David K. Knapp, the plant manager of 
the St. John’s shipyard, at Jacksonville, 
Fla. He was an employee of the Mari- 
time Commission and as such would be 
in a key position to give any bidder in- 
side information as to what the plant 
was worth, its condition, and so forth—a 
particular advantage in connection with 
bidding on the yard. 

There has been no dispute that the 
payment of the $25,000 was made to this 
Government official during the process 
of the negotiation and was made by a 
man who was working with both Mr. 
McCloskey and Mr. Wolfson. There is 
no question about that. The evidence 
shows that Mr. Weber, the man who paid 
this Government official, was drawing a 
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salary of $50,000 from one of Mr. Wolf- 
son’s companies. Whether the $25,000 
payment came from this amount or not 
is not clear. But, knowing human na- 
ture, it is obvious that a man who then 
was working for someone else was not 
paying $25,000 out of his own pocket. 
Someone reimbursed him, we can be sure 
of that point. What I want to know is— 
who did it? 

Representative Rizley, a prominent 
Member of the House of Representatives 
in the 80th Congress, investigated this 
eharge some years ago and referred the 
case to the Department of Justice. I 
shall read again what Mr. Rizley said 
when Mr. Weber was before him and 
was trying to justify the payment of the 
$25,000: 

Representative RET. You and Mr. 
Knapp had a promotional scheme. You did 
not own anything, and the promotional 
scheme had not worked out at the time of 
his death. I want to tell you, Mr. Weber, 
sometimes we are pretty gullible, but I am 
not gullible enough to believe that $25,000 
was paid to Mr. Knapp, who was an official 
of the Maritime Commission, because you 
and he had a promotional scheme that had 
not worked out at the time of his death. 
You ought to tell the committee the truth. 
You ought to tell the committee you paid 
him that $25,000 because he furnished you 
information about the inventories at the 
St. John’s River shipyard. It is as plain as 
the nose on your face. 

I am going to insist that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation investigate this thing 
to the fullest extent. This kind of thing, 
coming before a congressional committee, 
and your telling us that you paid $25,000 to 
a Government official for a promotional 
scheme of some kind, it does not make sense. 


Furthermore, the record shows that at 
about the same time this payment of 
$25,000 was made by Mr. Weber to the 
Government official, Mr. Weber had 
signed a contract with Mr. Wolfson, 
whereby he was to receive $50,000 for his 
services while working on the purchase 
arrangements for the shipyard. 

It is apparent to me, at least, that Mr. 
Weber was acting as a middleman for 
this payoff. There is no argument but 
that the Maritime Commission official 
who accepted the $25,000 was in a key 
position to assist Mr. Wolfson and Mr. 
McCloskey in evaluating the yard; nor 
is there any question but that they did 
get favored treatment. They were al- 
lowed to change the bid, after the bids 
were opened, from an installment bid to 
a cash bid, and it is also clear that before 
they entered their bids for the shipyard 
they had inside information which could 
have been obtained only from someone 
in the Maritime Commission. The exact 
appraisal was $1,926,208; and the suc- 
cessful bid, after the bid had been 
changed from an installment basis to a 
cash basis, was $1,926,500—or a differ- 
ence of only $292. 

As evidence that perhaps they did 
have inside knowledge of that confi- 
dential appraisal, I shall submit now, for 
the record, a statement by Mr. Alvin J. 
Register, of Jacksonville, Fla., who was 
the official Government appraiser. I 
shall submit that statement, as well as 
other statements. 

Mr. Register, in his testimony before 
the committee, was describing the highly 
confidential nature of these appraisal 
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reports, and he also confirmed the fact 
that at the time there was plenty of 
evidence in the Jacksonville area that 
information contained in his report— 
which was supposed to be secret and 
which had been mailed to the Washing- 
ton office—had been leaked or trans- 
mitted to some of the bidders. 

I now quote from Mr. Register's 
testimony: 

Mr. Jenxtns. It is interesting to note that 
your total value of land and buildings 
amounted to $1,926,208, which is within a 
very few hundred dollars of the bid sub- 
mitted by the successful bidder. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. REGISTER., Yes, sir. 

Mr, JENKINS. The bid was submitted Jan- 
uary 3, 1946, after your appraisal was a mat- 
ter of record in the Maritime Commission? 

Mr. REGISTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS, It makes an interesting CO- 
incident. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. So far as you know, you did 
not release your appraisal to any source but 
the Maritime Commission? 

Mr. REGISTER, I did not. 

Mr. JENKINS. It was for their private in- 
formation, was it not? 

Mr. Recister. It was for their own use. I 
do a great deal of work for the Justice De- 
partment, and for the Army and Navy, and 
their contracts always provide that the in- 
formation is confidential. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. You did not reveal that 
figure to any other source than your em- 
ployers? 

Mr. Resister. That is right. 


+. * * * . 


I would like to say I had different calls 
while that appraisal was being made. Mr. 
Glover Taylor was representing Ogden, and 
he lives three doors from me, and I am his 
son's godfather. He came down, and I said: 
“Glover, I am sorry, but I cannot let you 
see It.” 

In a week or two I got a call from Charlie 
Murchison, and he said he had talked to 
someone in Washington and they told him 
he could see the appraisal. I said: “If they 
did, you will have to get a letter from Wash- 
ington.” That is the last I heard of Charlie. 

Joe Glickstein called me up. 

Mr. JENKINS. Who ts he? 

Mr. Rrorsrzn. An attorney for Tampa 
Shi Co. He wanted to know if 
he could borrow the appraisal. I said No.“ 
He said: “I have already seen it.” 

Mr. Jenkins. When was that? 

Mr. Rectstrer. It may have been in Decem- 
ber or January. I do not remember the date. 

I have known Jim Merrill all my life. I 
was raised across the street from him and 
am godfather of his son. I would not reveal 
it to Jim. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Register, it all goes to 
show that mind reading and mental telep- 
athy are not lost arts. 

Mr. REGISTER. Then I was in Miami on the 
appraisal of the Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel 
for the Navy, and while I was in Miami, Mr. 
McKey told me he had a copy of my ap- 


Mr. Wise. Do you remember when that 
was? 

Mr. REGISTER. It was in the first part of 
December or latter part of November. 

Mr. Wise. The chairman will remember 
there was testimony that Mr. Page had sent 
this appraisal to Mr. McKey. 

But you refused consistently to disclose it? 

Mr. REGISTER. Yes. 


Mr. President, now, I shall submit for 
the Recorp certain communications 
which clearly show that this informa- 
tion was leaked. The secret report had 
first been forwarded to the Maritime 
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Commission here in Washington by Mr. 
Register, the official appraiser. 

Instead of keeping this highly con- 
fidential information in their Washing- 
ton office, the Maritime Commission al- 
lowed this report to be sent to a man 
working in one of Mr. McCloskey’s ship- 
yards in the Jacksonville area. 

I quote the following exchange of com- 
munications which speak for them- 
selves: 

U.S. MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1945. 
Mr. J. ALVIN REGISTER, 
Jacksonville, Fla, 

DEAR Mr. REGISTER: 

* * 0 +. * 

You will realize that this appraisal and 
your own are wholly confidential and should 
not be made known to anyone, and in par- 
ticular to any employees of McCloskey & 
Co., which company is negotiating for the 
acquisition of the shipyard, facilities, stores, 
materials, and supplies. 

Very truly yours, 
Paul. D. Pacer, Jr., 
Solicitor. 


Now I shall read a telegram which was 
sent by Paul D. Page, Jr., dated Novem- 
ber 26, 1945, addressed to R. M. McKey, 
who at that time was stationed in Miami, 
Fla.: 


R. M. MCKEY, 
Miami, Fla.: 

Relet and retel November 23. Baker on 
way to Tampa. Hope you can meet him 
there. As soon as possible send me estimate 
of date you can furnish appraisal and also 
furnish preliminary figure as soon as pos- 
sible. We are much pleased with appraisal 
of St. Johns Yard made by Alvin Register, 
of Jacksonville. Am mailing you copy for 
reference but wish it returned as soon as 
practicable. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1945. 


PAUL D. PAGE, Jr. 


And on December 1, 1945, from Miami, 
Mr. McKey sent the following wire to 
Mr. Paul D. Page, Jr., Maritime Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C.: 

Miami, FLA., December 1, 1945. 
Paul. D. Pace, Jr.: 

Have not received copy of Register’s St. 
Johns Yard appraisal. Please send to me 
care of Ehrman, at McCloskey Yard, Tampa, 
Fla. 


R. M. McKey. 


Here we find this highly confidential 
report going from the Maritime Com- 
mission here in W. m to a man 
in Tampa, and it is to be mailed in care 
of someone at the McCloskey Yard. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think at this point 
it might be well to state who Mr. Page 
was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He 
was the Solicitor of the Maritime 
Commission. 

Mr. McKey was working in the Mc- 
Closkey yard at Tampa on another ap- 
praisal project. Why was this appraisal 
report on the St. John’s project sent to 
a man who was working in the McClos- 
key yard? 

This is another question upon which 
no answer has been supplied. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. Who is McKey? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. R. M. 
McKey was a Florida real estate dealer 
who at the time was working with the 
Maritime Commission on another proj- 
ect at the McCloskey yard. 

Mr. MORTON. He was not an em- 
ployee of McCloskey? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He was 
an employee of the Government work- 
ing on the yard. Presumably Meclos- 
key was doing other work for Maritime 
and McKey was supervising the work. 
He had nothing to do with this appraisal, 
and therefore there was no reason to 
send him the report. 

Mr. MORTON. He was the one who 
requested it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He was 
the one who requested it. 

Mr. MORTON. Does the Senator 
maintain that through him they got the 
bid on the yard? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I only 
say it was sent down to a man on the 
McCloskey yard, and the bid which 
came back was just $292 higher on a 
near $2 million bid than the appraisal. 
Maritime had a rule in which it could 
not be sold below the appraised valua- 
tion. Therefore the appraised valuation 
was highly confidential and not avail- 
able to those who would be bidding. 

As yet no one has advanced a logical 
reason for the appraisal reports being 
sent to this real estate dealer in case of 
the McCloskey yard; and what is even 
worse the administration apparently 
does not care. At least they appear de- 
termined not to let us get a chance to 
get the answers. 

Mr. MORTON. Was this yard, once 
it was sold, dismantled? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON. And those who bid on 
the yard, except for that one company, 
felt they had to keep it in operation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Those 
who bid on the yard, based on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Marsden, felt they were 
bidding on the yard on the understand- 
ing that preference was going to be given 
to those bidders who would keep the yard 
in operation, yes. Mr. Wolfson and Mr. 
McCloskey, however, had been told dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. MORTON. Nevertheless, the yard 
was dismantled. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
dismantled, and as I said the records in- 
dicate that the McCloskey group knew 
in advance they could submit a bid ac- 
cordingly, and that it would be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. MORTON. Does the Senator have 
any idea of the salvage value of the 
cranes and other equipment in the yard 
that were sold? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
know. There was testimony at the time 
which partially answered that question. 
The appraised value was based on the 
value of the buildings and land, which 
was near $2 million without too much 
valuation being placed on the machinery. 
This was on the basis of keeping the 
yard in operation. At the time this 
question was first asked they had sold 
about $134 million worth of equipment 
from the yard alone, and they were still 
in the process of selling more equipment. 
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I understand that this was an unusually 
profitable deal. 

Mr. MORTON. And they still had the 
property? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON. Does the Senator from 
Delaware recall that in 1946, right after 
the war years, there were priorities on 
heavy machinery and cranes and the 
rest of the heavy equipment that was to 
be found in shipyards, and it was almost 
impossible to obtain such equipment? It 
was a seller’s market, was it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, 
and that is why the yard was worth so 
much more if they were assured of per- 
mission to dismantle it. The record 
also shows that later Maritime nego- 
tiated with Mr. Wolfson’s group, and in 
return for a $2,000 addition to the bid 
they turned over to Mr. Wolfson a sub- 
stantial amount of unidentified equip- 
ment which was in the yard at that time. 
How much Mr. Wolfson and Mr. Mc- 
Closkey got for the equipment is not 
known. In fact, from what I read in the 
records of the Maritime Commission, 
they did not know just how much equip- 
ment they let go for $2,000. 

Mr. MORTON. Is it the Senator’s 
proposal to recommit the nomination? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. I 
think it should be recommitted and we 
should get some answers to these many 
questions. 

Mr.MORTON. Then the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, made up of senior 
distinguished Members of this body, 
could give a judicious, fair hearing, and 
take evidence, and bring the nomination 
back to the Senate, rather than have us 
try the case on the floor of the Senate, 
could they not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. I 
thought that should have been done in 
the beginning. I do not think the US. 
Senate is the place where this matter 
should be discussed, but under the cir- 
cumstances we had no choice. I am one 
who believes that any man, including 
Mr. McCloskey, should be considered in- 
nocent until proven otherwise. 

If I were Mr. McCloskey I would have 
demanded an opportunity to appear be- 
fore a congressional committee to answer 
these charges; that is, if I were innocent. 
I do not think it is fair to have the 
Senate vote on the integrity of a man 
without our having had an opportunity 
to explore all of the facts. That is the 
reason why I suggested to the com- 
mittee that we get answers to these ques- 
tions before the nomination was re- 
ported. Of what are they afraid? 

We got some information, but I was 
very much disappointed that the vote 
was rushed into before the Members 
were given an opportunity to study it. 
I had been extended the courtesy, which 
I appreciated, to take home over the 
weekend some of this material, and I did 
have an opportunity to study it. 

But I still have been unable to get an- 
swers to some of the most disturbing 
questions, such as who put up the money 
to “pay off” a Government official. 

To show the Senate the tremendous 
burden of studying the reports I show 
the Senate the voluminous reports they 
sent down, They are here on my desk 
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now. I ask Senators in all fairness, how 
was anyone to study this materia] here 
on the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon? This is some of the material they 
sent down. It is on that fact that I 
am basing my argument for a recom- 
mittal. I had to work nights and over 
the weekend in order to become even 
partially familiar with the case. Cer- 
tainly, the committee should make a 
judicial review of the material. That is 
why it was sent for. 

Mr. MORTON. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Delaware for his diligence in 
this matter. Speaking for myself, I hope 
his motion will be to recommit. I dis- 
like to vote against any presidential nom- 
ination for an ambassadorial post or 
any other position. The President has 
a right to name his own appointees, and 
the Senate has the responsibility of ad- 
vising and consenting. 

I hope this nomination will be recom- 
mitted to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I am sure the committee, with 
the help of the distinguished acting 
chairman, the Senator from Alabama, 
will give its support. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. I think that is the proper 
procedure. A study of these allegations 
should have been made before the nom- 
ination was sent to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I return to the discus- 
sion of the highly confidential appraisal 
report which was sent to a Florida real 
estate dealer, who at the time was work- 
ing in the McCloskey Yard at Tampa. 

Thus we find that this highly confi- 
dential appraisal report was sent to a 
man working in the McCloskey plant in 
Jacksonville just 1 month prior to the 
closing bid date. 

The fact that the successful bid of $1,- 
926,500 was so close to the $1,926,208 ap- 
praisal is not without significance. 

Furthermore, if Mr. McCloskey had no 
interest in the ultimate procurement of 
this yard, then why on January 9, 1946, 
6 days after bids had all been in, did he 
personally wire the Maritime Commis- 
sion authorizing the change of Mr. Wolf- 
son’s bid from that of an installment 
basis to a cash basis? The record also 
shows that Mr. Wolfson subsequently 
paid each of Mr. McCloskey’s sons $5,000, 
$5,000 to Mr. McCloskey’s lawyer in Har- 
risburg, Judge Pannell, and $5,000 to Mr. 
Charlie Finley, listed as an associate of 
Mr. McCloskey. Nor can I find where 
anyone has asked Mr. McCloskey to what 
extent he later participated in the profit- 
able deal. 

The question is asked, “If there were 
anything wrong, why did the Depart- 
ment of Justice not act?” 

The Senator from Alabama made that 
point—if there were something wrong, 
why did not the Department of Justice 
handle the case at the appropriate time? 

That is a good question and one upon 
which I too would like to have the an- 
swer. Why was the report on these alle- 
gations allowed to gather dust in Jus- 
tice’s files? 

Representative Rizley stated very 
clearly at the time that he was going 
to forward the charges to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for investigation, and I 
understand he did so. I point out that 
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this case was referred to the Department 
of Justice somewhere between 1947 and 
1949, but there is no record that it was 
given any attention at all until 1952, 
at which time another committee in the 
House of Representatives directed a sec- 
ond inquiry to the Department of Justice 
asking for a report. 

Following this later the De- 
partment of Justice under Attorney Gen- 
eral McGranery did appear before a 
grand jury seeking indictment, and the 
grand jury returned no true bill. 

Normally this would mean that the 
validity of the allegations had been dis- 
credited; however, that is not altogether 
true in this case because during the in- 
terval in which these reports were 
pigeonholed in the Justice files, the Gov- 
ernment official who would have been the 
key witness died and many witnesses 
were gone. The Department of Justice 
even now has refused to indicate to what 
extent this transaction was examined 
and to what extent it was ever presented 
to the grand jury. 

The fact that the charges lay dormant 
in the Department of Justice files be- 
tween 1947 and 1952 is not too surpris- 
ing when we remember that this was 
only one of the many failures of the De- 
partment of Justice during that spec- 
tacular era when they ofttimes demon- 
strated a noticeable reluctance to pursue 
certain prosecutions. 

And even today they insist upon not 
talking about the $25,000 pay-off to a 
Maritime official during these negotia- 
tions. No mention of this important 
point is made in their report to the For- 
eign Relations Committee, nor is there 
any mention of the favored treatment 
which Mr. McCloskey and Mr. Wolfson 
got from the Government in their at- 
tempt to buy this surplus shipyard. 

The administration proceeds on the 
theory that no one went to jail and there- 
fore no one was guilty. That completely 
ignores the fact that there is a moral 
code as well as a criminal code. 

But this was not the only time that 
Mr. McCloskey was involved in an al- 
leged payoff to a Government official. 

Before I go into the next allegation, 
though, I should like to point out one 
further established fact. This yard was 
advertised for sale. Bids were opened on 
January 3, 1946, and the yard was de- 
clared sold on January 10, 1946, before 
it even had been officially declared sur- 
plus by the Maritime Commission. This, 
too, was a highly irregular transaction in 
itself. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I have two questions to 
ask the Senator. If the Senator has not 
already done so, would the Senator make 
it clear for the record why the Mari- 
time Commission sent the appraisal re- 
port to the Maritime Commission em- 
ployee at the McCloskey Yard in 
Tampa? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is no justification for that at all. How- 
ever, it is an established fact that it was 
sent. There has been no one, to my 
knowledge, who has given any explana- 
tion as to why the report would be sent 
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to this man who at the time was working 
at the McCloskey yard. 

A suggestion was made by one Com- 
missioner that if this man wanted to 
make an appraisal report himself, he 
might want to see how it was done. 

I do not accept that. If this man was 
going to be hired as an appraiser he 
should know how to make his own re- 
port; otherwise, he was not qualified to 
do so, anyway. 

I see no basis for it, but the exchange 
of telegrams clearly shows that the re- 
port was sent. 

At this point I should like to discuss 
briefly the fact that this yard was sold 
before it had ever been declared surplus 
by the Commission. I quote again from 
the testimony before the congressional 
committee: 

Mr. JENKINS. Were you acting under the 
Surplus Property Act? As I understand, this 
property had not been declared surplus at 
the time these bids were received and ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. SKINNER— 


Mr. Skinner, for the record, was gen- 
eral counsel of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 


Mr. SKINNER. I thought we were acting 
under the Surplus Property Act. 

Mr. JENKINS. Would that not be a factor 
on which your opinion would be based? I 
am a lawyer, and I think if I were in your 
position I would want to know if this prop- 
erty was being disposed of under the Surplus 
Property Act or if the situation was some- 
what different. 

Mr. SKINNER. As I said a while ago, the 
Maritime Commission cannot sell the Wash- 
ington Monument, and I assumed it was de- 
clared surplus. 

Mr, JENKINS. But it would be one of the 
factors in the situation which would lead 
you to believe that a change in the condi- 
tions of the bid was not such a change as 
would invalidate the bid? 

Mr. SKINNER. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS, And the factor of whether 
the property had been declared surplus, and 
whether you were operating under the Sur- 
plus Property Act, would be a vital factor? 

Mr. SKINNER. I am not sure but that 
Public, No. 5, which gave the Commission 
authority to build the first 200 Liberty ships, 
which were called the ugly ducklings, did 
not also give the Commission authority to 
dispose of surplus property. 

Mr. JENKINS. Let us go back to your opin- 
ion to Commissioner Carmody. That opinion 
was based upon the assumption that the 
property had been declared surplus and that 
you were therefore acting under the Surplus 
Property Act? 

Mr. SKINNER. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. As a matter of fact, that was 
not the situation at the time these bids were 
received and accepted. Now, that being so, 
does it in any way change your opinion as 
to whether or not this Tampa Shipbuilding 
Co. had a right to alter the conditions of 
its bid? 

Mr. SKINNER. Then I would say the Com- 
mission had no authority to sell at all. 


Thus we find that this $19 million 
shipyard was sold for about 10 percent of 
its original cost before it had even been 
declared surplus. 

I repeat—this shipyard had not been 
properly declared surplus by the Mari- 
time Commission whereby it could legal- 
ly be sold, and that fact is confirmed 
not only by the testimony of Mr. Skin- 
ner, general counsel, but also by a letter 
I find in the record, dated January 7, 
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1946, addressed to Admiral Land and 
signed by our colleague STUART SYMING- 
tron, who at that time was Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator. 

I read the letter: 

SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. January 7, 1946. 
Vice Adm. E. S. LAND, 
Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ADMIRAL Laxn: We understand that 
the Maritime Commission is considering bids 
to purchase the St. Johns’ River Shipbuild- 
ing Co. yard, located at Jacksonville, Fla., re- 
ceived as a result of an invitation to bid is- 
sued by the Commission. 

As you know, our Regulation 20, on “Sur- 
plus Marine Industrial Real Property,” was 
issued on December 22, 1945, after the invita- 
tion to bid was made. 

We request that, in view of the issuance 
of this regulation during the course of the 
transaction, you take no final action with 
regard to the acceptance or rejection of bids 
for this yard until you have submitted the 
matter to us for consideration. 

If the property cost the Government $1 
million or more the matter should be sub- 
mitted to the Attorney General before final 
decision of disposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Administrator. 


This letter was dated January 7, 1946, 
yet the bids for the sale of the yard had 
been opened on January 3, 4 days 
previously. The yard was declared of- 
ficially sold only 3 days later, on January 
10. 

Here again we find another highly 
questionable procedure involved in this 
case. 

Did Mr. McCloskey and Mr. Wolfson 
have so much influence that, working 
in conjunction with the Maritime Com- 
mission, they could circumvent the law 
at will? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The second question I 
wished to ask the Senator was whether 
the Department of Justice had given any 
reason or justification for its failure to 
respond to the inquiry of the committee 
regarding the degree to which it had gone 
into this case. I believe the Senator 
commented earlier that the Department 
of Justice had not responded. I won- 
dered if any endeavor was made to give 
a reason for failing to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will bear with me a moment, I 
think I have the comment by Attorney 
General McGranery himself. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
think I can help the Senator, if the 
Senator will yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As a matter of 
fact, I think the Senator is in error. 
The FBI did investigate this, and re- 
ported in 1949. I think the Senator 
from Delaware overlooked that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 


I yield 


I did 


not overlook the fact that the FBI did 
its job and properly reported its findings 
to the Justice Department. I said that 
the Department of Justice, after getting 
the report, did nothing at all. For some 
strange reason the report lay there 
nearly 5 years until 1952. 
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I did not question the fact that it 
went to the Department of Justice. 
What I want to know is, Why was no 
action taken? That is one of the an- 
swers I am trying to get. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I correct my- 
self. It was the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice which, on March 
23, 1949, advised that following an in- 
vestigation in the matter it had been 
concluded that circumstances were not 
sufficient to support a criminal action. 
The case was closed. That was in 1949. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
record shows that at the time it was 
presented to the grand jury by Attorney 
General McGranery the key witness— 
that is, the Government official who had 
been paid—was dead. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if I 
might make comment, I believe the 
point which the Senator from Delaware 
was getting at was that while we have 
information regarding the disposition of 
the case, as the Senator from Alabama 
has pointed out, it is my impression that 
the committee tried to ascertain to what 
degree the Department of Justice had 
gone into the question and that the De- 
partment had not been responsive to 
that inquiry. I think the committee has 
been apprised, as the Senator obviously 
has, regarding the disposition of the 
case. The question which seems to be 
raised by the Senator from Delaware is: 
To what degree did the Department go 
into the case? Is that not a proper 
understanding? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is right. .The\ best explanation I have, 
and I shall put the entire article in the 
Recorp, is the one which was given by 
former Attorney General McGranery as 
it appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of Saturday, August 9, 1952. It is 
entitled “Shipyard Acquisition by Wolf- 
son’s Group To Reach Grand Jury— 
McGranery To Act on 6-Year Old 
Charges—Transit Head Puzzled.” 

As the Senator from Alabama has 
pointed out, the information was sent 
to the Department of Justice long be- 
fore that time. I shall quote what Mr. 
McGranery told the reporter: 

Mr. McGranery indicated he had no ex- 
planation for the 6-year delay and said an 
earlier decision should have been made. It 
was understood that the matter first was 
sent to the Justice Department by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


So Mr. McGranery, the acting Attor- 
ney General in 1952, said he did not 
know why it had been acted on. I do 
not know either. I still am puzzled and 
still want the answer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in the Evening Star 
to which I have referred be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHIPYARD ACQUISITION BY WOLFsON’s GROUP 
To REACH GRAND JuRy—McGranery To Act 
ON 6-YEAR-OLD CHaRGES—TRANSIT HEAD 
PUZZLED 
Attorney General McGranery is planning 

to send to a grand jury 6-year-old charges 

of irregularities in the purchase of a Jack- 
sonville, Fla., shipyard by a group headed 
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by Louis E. Wolfson, chairman of the board 
of the Capital Transit Co. 

Allegations in connection with the surplus 
property purchase of the St. John’s River 
Shipyard have been hanging fire in the Jus- 
tice Department, without action, since 1946. 

The first indication of Mr. McGranery’s 
interest in the case came from a House sub- 
committee investigating the Justice Depart- 
ment. The matter came to light when the 
House group began looking at delays in the 
Department’s handling of cases. 

DISPOSED OF AS SURPLUS 

The subcommittee said the shipyard was 
acquired by the Maritime Commission in 
1942 at a reported cost of $19.5 million. In 
1945, a decision was made to dispose of the 
yard as surplus property. Bids were asked, 
and in 1946 the yard was sold for $1,928,500 
to the Tampa Shipbuilding Co., which is 
controlled by Mr. Wolfson. 

Reached in Miami, Mr. Wolfson told the 
Star by telephone he was “at a loss to un- 
derstand” why the matter has come up. He 
said the charges have been “kicked around 
by every politician in Washington and Flor- 
ida,” and added: 

“I thought the matter was completely clear 
and clean.” 


PURCHASE HELD UP MONTHS 


Mr, Wolfson said hearings were held on 
the charges in 1947 by the House Expendi- 
ture Committee and that the actual pur- 
chase was held several months before it was 
cleared, 

He said the most serious charges were that 
the purchase would give Tampa Shipbuild- 
ing a monopoly in that area and that the 
company had access to records other bidders 
did not have. These „ he said, were 
made by an officer of the old St. Johns com- 
pany, who was second highest bidder to 
Tampa Shipbuilding. 

Actually, he said, the approximate 10 per- 
cent of original cost figure Tampa Shipbuild- 
ing bid was higher than the Government 
was getting for many other surplus instal- 
lations. 

Tampa Shipbuilding Co. was acquired by 
the Wolfson group in 1945. During the next 
2 years, it had between $25 and $30 million 
worth of contracts to build French ships, 
Mr. Wolfson said. 

USE OF FACILITIES MADE CLEAR 

He said part of the St. John’s facilities 
were used for the French ships, “part for 
other work in the yard, and we liquidated 
the other part of it.” This use of the facil- 
ities was made clear at the time of the bid- 
ding, he added. 

In a statement, the House subcommittee 
yesterday quoted Mr. McGranery as saying 
he believed the complaints were “well found- 
ed“ and was ordering the evidence presented 
to a grand jury. 

At a press conference later, however, the 
Attorney General said the grand jury pres- 
entation has not yet been made. But he 
told reporters he will direct such action after 
further investigation by the Justice Depart- 
ment's Criminal Division. 

Mr. McGranery indicated he had no ex- 
planation for the 6-year delay and said an 
earlier decision should have been made. It 
was understood that the matter first was 
sent to the Justice Department by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. One of 
the points I make is that there has been 
strange reluctance on the part of those 
in authority to pursue this question. To 
what extent the case was presented to 
the grand jury in 1952 I do not know. 
The point is that the report was pigeon- 
holed 5 years, or until the key witness 
was dead. I think we should find out 
from the Department of Justice whether 
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the full facts were all presented to the 
grand jury. I recall that during that 
particular period I had occasion to criti- 
cize many situations on the floor of the 
Senate in which criminal cases had been 
sent to the Department of Justice but 
then put on the shelf or not presented 
to the grand jury in such a manner that 
the grand jury could render an indict- 
ment. 

I am not saying that such a thing 
happened in the present case. I merely 
quote from Attorney General McGran- 
ery, who also was puzzled as to why the 
case lay in the files of the Justice De- 
partment for 6 years while nothing was 
done about it. 

There was a second allegation in con- 
nection with Mr. McCloskey’s activities 
and one which certainly cannot be 
ignored. 

This is an allegation which should 
have been explored first by a congres- 
sional committee, but since the commit- 
tee refuses to take any action and in view 
of the serious nature of the charge plus 
the strange circumstances surrounding 
the manner in which the Justice Depart- 
ment handled the case, I have no alter- 
native other than to discuss it here today. 

A second allegation was made; name- 
ly, that several years ago Mr. McCloskey 
was involved in the payment of several 
thousand dollars to an employee in the 
legislative branch of our Government 
for his assistance in obtaining favorable 
consideration on Government contracts 
and allegedly for his assistance in the 
enactment of certain legislation which 
would have benefited Mr. McCloskey 
and his company. At this point I ac- 
cept that statement as a rumor. This 
allegation was likewise referred to the 
Department of Justice. Presumably an 
investigation was started, but the rec- 
ord shows that the investigation was 
dropped. I was advised, since the ques- 
tion arose, that it was dropped on the 
flimsy excuse that when the Depart- 
ment of Justice requested the tax returns 
of the participants involved in the pay- 
ment they found that the Treasury De- 
partment had “lost” the returns of both 
taxpayers for the particular years in 
question. 

That explanation is a little farfetched 
for me to swallow, particularly when 
we take into consideration where the 
tax returns of the parties were filed. 
The returns in those particular years 
were filed in two different offices which 
were from 600 to 800 miles apart. 

I just do not believe that happened, 
and if these tax returns were missing 
then I want to know why. 

I would like to know a little more 
about this case. However, based upon 
that strangely convenient excuse, the 
Department of Justice apparently pur- 
sued the case no further. There appears 
to be no evidence that either of the 
parties involved was questioned. If so, 
I have no knowledge of it. Bot it is 
a fact that the original allegations were 
based upon something that could be 
accepted as more than mere rumor. 

Mr. President, it is based upon these 
circumstances—alleged payoffs to pub- 
lic officials for the use of their influ- 
ence, the special favors which were 
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granted, such as being allowed to change 
bids after the bids were opened, and so 
forth—all of which are still being ig- 
nored and unanswered—that I base my 
opposition to the confirmation of Mr. 
McCloskey. 

In my opinion our Ambassadors as the 
official representatives of our country 
should be men whose integrity is above 
suspicion. 

When questions of the type I have 
suggested here arise, I think the com- 
mittee in charge of such nominations 
has the responsibility at least to study 
the questions before reporting the nomi- 
nation to the Senate for confirmation 
to a high public office. 

There is a moral code which has been 
ignored here. 

The Senate has before it a nomination 
which has been recommended by a ma- 
jority of the committee. But I chal- 
lenge any of the majority members of 
that committee who so voted to say that 
he has read the reports to which I have 
referred. I know the committee mem- 
bers have not done so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In view of the pres- 
entation by the Senator from Delaware 
and the case he makes on an incomplete 
and inadequate presentation of all the 
facts, what is the Senator’s recommen- 
dation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I in- 
tend to move that the nomination be 
sent back to the committee in order that 
the committee may go into all the factors 
involved and report back to the Senate 
with a recommendation based upon its 
study of the points involved. 

I do not think it is fair to call for a 
vea- and-nay vote on the confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. McCloskey on 
the basis of what I have presented. I 
recognize that there are two sides to all 
questions. The Senate is not the place 
in which the case should have been 
presented. I did not want to press it 
here, but I had no other choice. 

I am very. much disappointed that 
there was not more interest on the part 
of the administration in the question. I 
felt that when the points were made, 
someone should have called for a further 
investigation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How much time was 
devoted to the question by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Ade- 
quate time was devoted at the first hear- 
ing. I find no fault from that stand- 
point and raise no question in respect to 
time. But when Mr. McCloskey ap- 
peared before the committee—so far as 
I was concerned, and I think so far as 
any other member of the committee was 
concerned—we had heard of none of the 
allegations to which I have just referred. 
Therefore Mr. McCloskey was not ques- 
tioned on them, nor was any point raised. 
For that reason the transcript of the 
official committee hearings shows none 
of those questions. They were raised 
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later and brought up in executive ses- 
sion. I felt then that we should have 
reopened the hearings and pursued the 
question further. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has the transcript 
of the hearings been printed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
think it has. But if it has been printed, 
the original transcript would not show 
any of the points I have mentioned be- 
cause they were not raised at that time. 
The transcript of the proceedings of the 
executive session has not been printed 
and therefore is not available. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was one of the four 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations who voted in the committee 
the other day not to approve the 
appointment of Mr. McCloskey. I did 
so because I felt that since questions 
had been raised by the Senator from 
Delaware, it was not fitting for the 
committee to vote approval of the 
nomination of Mr. McCloskey without 
further examination into the presenta- 
tions which had been partially made by 
the Senator from Delaware at that 
time. It seemed to me that a more 
thorough examination of the question 
was necessary. 

The statement has been made that 
the committee overwhelmingly approved 
the nomination of Mr. McCloskey. It is 
true that 9 members of the commit- 
tee voted for confirmation of the nomi- 
nation, but 8 members of the com- 
mittee either voted against it or did not 
vote. So I would not call the approval 
overwhelming, since only 9 of the 17 
members of the committee voted to 
approve the confirmation. 

I still believe that the nomination 
should not have been slid over quite so 
easily and readily by the committee after 
the Senator from Delaware had raised 
before the committee the questions he 
has mentioned. There should have 
been a much more thorough investiga- 
tion before Mr. McCloskey'’s nomination 
was confirmed. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I followed with in- 
terest the closing remarks of the 
Senator from Delaware. I wish to clear 
up one question. Were two income tax 
returns lost? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
told that two income tax returns were 
lost. They related to the second alleged 
payoff. 

I wish to be fair. I have no informa- 
tion which would prove that the charge 
relating to an alleged payoff had any 
foundation whatsoever. I emphasize 
that point because I do not want to be 
unfair to Mr. McCloskey. It may not be 
true, but again it may be true. We 
should find out. What I find fault with 
is the manner in which the question was 
brushed off so casually by the Depart- 
ment of Justice when it was called to 
its attention. I decided to check the 
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case. The tax returns of the two par- 
ticipants involved, presumably the tax- 
payer who paid the bribe and the one 
who received it, were called for. I was 
told that the Department of the Treasury 
could not locate the tax returns. They 
had been destroyed or were lost. There- 
fore they said the question could not be 
pursued any further. 

I could not accept that flimsy explana- 
tion. The tax returns of those two indi- 
viduals were filed in two separate offices, 
600 or 800 miles apart, and they did not 
both get lost at the same time. 

Mr. MORTON, They were in separate 
offices? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON. Are these two tax- 
payers still alive today? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I can 
say “Yes” in one instance, and I believe 
I can say “Yes” with reference to both of 
them. 

Mr. MORTON. Were they business- 
men? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. One of 
them was a former employee of one of 
the branches of Congress. 

As Members of Congress we have a 
responsibility to follow through on this 
allegation that this employee, one of our 
own legislative employees, was accepting 
money for assistance in getting a con- 
tract. 

I wish to make it clear that this is an 
allegation only, and I, as one Member of 
the Senate, have nothing to prove it at 
this time, but that does not mean that it 
can just be ignored. 

Ordinarily I would not discuss it on 
the floor of the Senate, except that we 
have been put in this position where we 
must do it. I am doing it with the ex- 
planation that it is an allegation, and 
I am bending over backward in indicat- 
ing that it may not be true. But at the 
same time, when an allegation such as 
this is made—that there has been a 
payoff to one of our own employees of 
Congress—we cannot brush it off and 
say, This is inconsequential.” We have 
that responsibility in Congress. The De- 
partment of Justice has an equal respon- 
sibility. Someone had a greater respon- 
sibility than to come back and say, “We 
have tried to get the tax returns; but 
the Treasury Department lost the tax 
returns of both these individuals, so 
we dropped it.” 

Mr. MORTON. Does the Senator feel 
that these two individuals have incomes 
of over $10,000 a year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON. Does not the average 
person with an income of over $10,000 
a year keep a copy of his income tax 
return? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
are a great many ways that this could 
have been established with adequate 
time. I am confident of that. I think 
I could get an answer to clear up this 
point if I had the chance. 

Certainly we can find out whether or 
not the allegation is true or false. What 
are they afraid of? Why not let us try 
to get the information? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware will permit, I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the nomination, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], whether this 
is not a good suggestion, that we send 
the nomination back to committee 
rather than ask for its approval with a 
cloud upon it. I say that because the 
Senate should not deal unfairly with 
Mr. McCloskey by rejecting the nomi- 
nation, or approve it and send him forth 
as the Ambassador of this country with 
some doubt about all this, except after 
some real answers are given to the ques- 
tions asked by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not see that there can be any end if 
that kind of procedure is to be followed. 
I believe the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will back me up when 
I say that there was no suggestion made 
at any time by any member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee that we hold 
further hearings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A suggestion was 
made that we get these records. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Get the 
records and then read the reports. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We got the records 
and we gave the Senator from Delaware 
all the time he requested. He did not ask 
for an extension beyond Monday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I beg 
the Senator’s pardon. He is in error. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We voted on it on 
Monday. Let us remember that this 
thing has been raked over the coals a 
dozen different times. There was made 
available to every member of the com- 
mittee who wanted to read it a sum- 
marized FBI report covering all the dif- 
ferent inquiries that had been made, and 
studies by the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice, and the grand 
jury investigation, and even referring to 
hearings which were held before the 
committee. Every Member who wanted 
to read it had an opportunity to do 
so. I read it, and I am sure that the 
Senator from Delaware read it also. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I read 
it, but why did the junior Senator from 
Alabama and the other Members express 
some interest? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not see any 
end to it. I should like to say this also. 
Had the Senator from Delaware asked 
for specific witnesses to be called be- 
fore the committee, I am certain the 
committee would have granted the re- 
quest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to reply very briefly to the Senator’s 
statement. I want the record to be 
clear that I told the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the other members of the 
committee that if they insisted on vot- 
ing Monday I would have no choice but 
to vote “no” and take the case to the 
Senate floor. 

I said I was prepared to vote and that 
I would vote against the nomination. 
However, I said that I would have to 
pursue the matter on the floor of the 
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Senate. The Senator from Vermont 
and other Senators will confirm the fact 
that I suggested that this matter should 
be more thoroughly examined, If I do 
not quote the Senator from Alabama 
correctly, I hope he will correct me, but 
if I recall correctly at that time he ad- 
mitted that he, too, was disturbed about 
these charges but he said that he would 
just as well vote on it, though. The 
Senator admitted that he had not seen 
the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator is wrong. I did not say I was dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We are 
now discussing a report which both the 
Senator from Alabama and I have read, 
a report which confirmed what I had 
said; namely, that the second allegation 
had been dropped because the two tax 
returns had been lost. I ask him is that 
not true? The Senator read the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Back in 1941. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, but 
I do not care when it was. It was 
dropped on the flimsy excuse that the 
returns had been lost, although the two 
tax returns had been filed 600 miles 
apart. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There was nothing 
there. The Senator has admitted that 
this is nothing but a rumor, that he had 
nothing to draw on, but that he wanted 
to report it to the Senate. He admitted 
it was not enough to try a man on, but 
nevertheless he wanted to bring it before 
the Senate. It was a rumor. I submit 
that there was no connection between 
Mr. McCloskey and anyone else, except a 
rumor, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I merely wish to point 
out that there are four Members of the 
Senate who serve both on the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, including the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Every Member of the Senate 
knows that the members of the Finance 
Committee have been in almost contin- 
uous session for months. The marvel is 
that as much spadework has been done 
on this subject as the Senator from Dela- 
ware could contrive, in view of the heavy 
load that he carries on the Finance Com- 
mittee, as its ranking minority member. 

I believe that gives point to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Dela- 
ware that if additional time is available, 
a thoroughgoing job can be done in this 
case. I believe we owe it to Mr. Mc- 
Closkey, we owe it to the Senate, and we 
owe it to the people to make sure that 
when the imprimatur of the Senate is 
placed upon one who is to represent us 
abroad that he go out of here without 
any doubt of any kind whatsoever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Of 
course I agree fully with the Senator 
from Illinois. However, if we get a re- 
port of an alleged payoff to an em- 
ployee in our legislative branch we have 
the responsibility of not brushing it off 
and saying, We don’t believe it.” The 
Department of Justice had an even 
greater responsibility. It should not 
merely have asked the Treasury De- 
partment for the tax return and then 
accept the answer, Well, we lost both 
of them.“ 
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I want to know a little bit more about 
that particular case. I am willing to 
ask these questions with the clear un- 
derstanding that it has not been proven, 
and I hope it never will be proven, not 
only from Mr. McCloskey’s standpoint 
but also from the standpoint of the 
reputation of Congress. However, I 
will not let this go unchallenged. I want 
more than an expression of the Justice 
Department, “We tried to look into 
this.” Let us remember that at that 
time both these men were living. I 
think they are both living now. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I stated at the con- 
clusion of the rollcall vote in commit- 
tee that I regretted sincerely that I had 
to vote against reporting the nomina- 
tion favorably to the Senate. After 
hearing some of the questions that were 
raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware I felt impelled to vote 
against the nomination. 

The acting chairman will remember, 
since we are talking about the executive 
session, that as soon as the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], called the com- 
mittee to order, a motion was made im- 
mediately to report the nomination. 
Had it not been for some of the ques- 
tions raised by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, we would probably have reported 
it within 3 minutes. 

When these questions were raised it 
did cause some concern among members 
of the committee. I am one of those 
Members of the Senate who believe that 
the President is entitled to every con- 
sideration with respect to his nominees. 
As a matter of fact, I am one of the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee who have said that our foreign 
ambassadors and foreign service officers 
should not all be career people. There 
are posts around the globe which need 
outstanding businessmen and men 
having means. I have visited some of 
the posts around the world where it 
would not be fair to send a career man 
and expect him to pay the expenses. So 
we need business and professional people. 
For that reason, it was very difficult for 
me to vote against the nomination of 
Mr, McCloskey. 

But I am convinced, after hearing the 
discussion and reading some of the 
records—at least, some of the copies of 
the material which has been presented 
here today—that this is a nomination 
which should have further thought. I 
sincerely regret that it was not presented 
to the committee as it has been pre- 
sented today. 

As I said, I disliked to vote against 
reporting the nomination to the Senate; 
and if I am forced to do so today, I shall 
have to vote against the confirmation of 
the nomination really and truly regret- 
fully. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. It has been my in- 
tention all along to vote for confirma- 
tion of this nominee. Nevertheless, I 
had hoped that these questions might be 
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cleared up. Does the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware believe that it would 
take another several days of hearings 
to inquire into the matter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, I 
do not think it would take too long. I 
think the committee would be more than 
willing to act expeditiously; they should 
do so. I do not ask any Member of the 
Senate to accept what I have said, al- 
though I have tried to be as accurate 
and as fair as I could. Frankly, I have 
tried to bend over backward to be fair 
to Mr. McCloskey. 

But the flimsy excuse that was given 
for the loss of the tax returns was a 
little more than I could swallow. There 
is no question that there was a payoff to 
the Maritime Commission official. 
There is no question that that payoff 
was made by a man who was in the 
employ of Mr. Wolfson. There is no 
question in the record that at that time 
Mr. Wolfson and Mr. McCloskey were 
operating together in connection with 
negotiations for a shipyard. It is con- 
ceivably possible that neither of them 
knew anything about or had anything 
to do with the payoff, but I would like to 
know more about the transaction. 

It is also possible that they put up the 
money and used the man as a go-be- 
tween. I think they have a responsibil- 
ity to answer. There is an allegation 
that there was a payoſ to an employee of 
the legislative branch. That too must 
be answered. 

Mr. KEATING. Was Mr. McCloskey 
himself questioned? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
was not. 

Mr. KEATING. He certainly should 
have an opportunity to straighten out 
this situation. It would be unfortunate 
to have him represent the United States 
while he was under any cloud of doubt. 

Would the Senator from Delaware, in 
moving to recommit the nomination, be 
willing to place a time limit on having 
the Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
port back? If that were done, would the 
Senator from Alabama, and all other 
Senators handling the nomination, agree 
that it was in the interest of everyone, 
including the nominee, to have the sit- 
uation cleared up, and that that might 
be done in a week or 10 days, or in some 
relatively short length of time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
have no objection, although I do not 
believe it would be advisable to set a 
time limit which might be too short to 
do the job. The Senator knows how time 
limitations sometimes operate, particu- 
larly when the Senate operates as it has 
been recently. At the same time, I 
think I may say that the investigation 
could be made expeditiously. So far as 
I, myself, am concerned, the nomination 
could be reported back in 72 hours; that 
could be done and a report could be 
made. No effort would be made to delay 
action by me. I do not think any mem- 
ber of the committee would suggest that 
there has been undue delay. I did not 
try to prevent the nomination from com- 
ing to a vote when I saw that the com- 
mittee was insistent upon voting. 

After the nomination had been re- 
ported I told the majority leader that I 


No, he 
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would cooperate with him whenever he 
desired to bring it up. I do not think 
it would be necessary to place a time 
limit on reporting back; I do not think 
that would be wise. 

Mr. KEATING. My only reason for 
suggesting a time limit is that a motion 
to recommit a nomination is usually or 
frequently construed as a vote against 
the nomination. I am not prepared to 
vote against the nomination. However, 
I would vote for a week or 10 days in 
which the committee might consider the 
subject further. I should like to be sure, 
as I am certain other Senators would, 
of just what we are voting on and what 
the record is. 

I appeal to the Senator from Alabama 
to accept such a motion, if a time limit 
were placed on reporting back on the 
nomination, so as to insure that there 
would be no delay in bringing the mat- 
ter back to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
have no objection to that, although I 
am not sold on it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the circum- 
stances, since the matter has been 
brought out so forcefully by the able 
Senator from Delaware, I should think 
that Mr. McCloskey himself would insist 
upon a hearing and insist upon being 
heard by the committee. I know that if 
I were in McCloskey’s place, I would 
want to come before the committee and 
clear the matter up. 

Does not the Serator from Delaware 
believe that we owe to Mr. McCloskey 
an opportunity to do that? Otherwise, 
there would always be a cloud over his 
character and always be a cloud over the 
transaction. I should think he would 
be the person to ask for the hearing, 
rather than to have the Senator from 
Delaware ask for it. I cannot conceive 
of a man like Mr. McCloskey not asking 
to be heard in order to clear up the 
situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
preciate the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr, CASE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware has rendered a very 
great service to the Senate and the coun- 
try. I would not be prepared to vote for 
the confirmation of the nomination on 
the state of the record asitis. However, 
I should, perhaps, wish to demur to the 
suggestion of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatrnc] that there be a time 
limit on reporting back the nomination. 
I would not be happy to have it reported 
back in 72 hours or even a little longer 
time, because I do not think that would 
be long enough to examine into the ques- 
tion fully. 

I do not believe it should be the re- 
sponsibility of one single Senator—and 
perhaps the hardest working Member 
of the Senate—to carry the full load. 
That ought to be done by the commit- 
tee staff and perhaps by members of the 
executive branch of the Government. I 
think the nomination should be referred 


I ap- 
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back to the committee with the clear 
understanding that it is not the sole re- 
sponsibility of Jon J. WimtraMs to carry 
the load alone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s statement. I think 
the nomination should be referred back 
to the committee. There will be no 
prejudice on my part in sending it to 
some committee of which I am not a 
member. What disturbs me is that when 
the nomination was before the commit- 
tee these serious questions were raised, 
and it was agreed that they were serious 
questions and should be answered. After 
we got some of the answers there was 
not enough interest on the part of some 
to study them. That is what bothers 
me. I think that in fairness to Mr. 
McCloskey the questions should be 
studied. We cannot let the situation be 
brushed off. 

Mr. AIKEN. I express the hope that 
the Senator from Delaware will not agree 
to a time limit for the hearings, because 
when evidence has been lost or mislaid, 
often it may continue to be lost or mis- 
laid until after the time limit has ex- 
pired. 

I am not really distressed, because I 
recall that the Senator from Delaware 
told the committee on the morning we 
acted on the nomination that if the com- 
mittee was determined to vote anyway, 
he would not take any more time in pre- 
senting the case before the committee 
but would present it on the floor of the 
Senate. This he has proceeded to do. 
I think we are all sorry that he was put 
in a position where he felt obliged to do 
that. 

If there is to be an investigation of 
the subject, I think there should be 
expert investigators. Perhaps two of 
them would be enough, one to represent 
each side of the political picture. But 
I certainly hope the matter will be 
cleared up. 

I did not vote against Mr. McCloskey 
in committee because I had anything 
against him; I felt that the committee 
pian sliding the nomination through too 

ast. 

I also add that the first hearing on the 
nomination of Mr. McCloskey was a very 
short one, because I was a few minutes 
late in arriving for the hearing, ard I 
met Mr. McCloskey and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
CLARK] already leaving the committee. 
So the hearing could not have lasted 
more than a few minutes: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
thank the Senator from Vermont. Be- 
fore I move that the nomination be re- 
committed, I should say that all the 
bidders were being told to bid upon the 
St. Johns River shipyard, which was sur- 
plus, on the basis that it would be kept 
in operation as a marine facility. I 
should like to quote again from the 
testimony before the committee in which 
Marsden confirmed the fact that the 
Wolfson group bid on the yard knowing 
they could dismantle it. 

I quote from the testimony: 

Mr. Wise. In other words, at the very end 
of December the Florida Pipe & Supply Co. 
did receive information to the effect that 
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bids would be received on a term basis, and 

that if the bids were interesting enough, the 

property might be used for other than Mari- 
n Een 


Again I SAE out that there are many 
strange circumstances: The bids were 
changed; one group was allowed to make 
a different type of bid; there was an 
alleged payoff in one instance, to a Gov- 
ernment official, and, in another in- 
stance, to the employee of the legislative 
branch. 

These are serious charges, and there is 
enough evidence. to justify having the 
committee at least study the report. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the nomination be recommitted; and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I join 
in the request for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, without losing 
my right. to the floor, I may yield for 5 
minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. 

I have known Mr. McCloskey for sev- 
eral years. Everything I have known 
about him indicates that he has been 
a highly successful businessman. He is 
respected in the city of Philadelphia and 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 

In my judgment, based on his long 
record of successful business enterprise 
and his interest in public affairs, he 
would be a fine representative of our 
country. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefiy before the vote is 
taken. 

First of all, I wish to make clear that 
I was not presiding over the committee; 
the chairman of the committee was pres- 
ent at the time when those proceedings 
took place. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
Illinois said that four members of the 
committee were on the Finance Commit- 
tee. It so happens that all four of those 
members were present on the day when 
the vote was taken, and, as I recall, all 
the way through. 

I believe the record will show that I 
Was present every time the nomination 
was considered. I think there were four 
meetings. There was the initial hearing 
with Mr. McCloskey; and there were 
other meetings, at which these questions 
were raised and discussed within the 
committee. I think I know what took 
place. 

What has surprised me is the request 
for additional hearings, when at no time 
during the discussions in the committee, 
so far as I recall, did anyone ask for 
hearings, except that on one occasion it 
was suggested that Mr. McCloskey be 
called before us and asked the question 
point blank; but the Senator from Dela- 
ware said, “No; I do not care about hav- 
ing Mr. McCloskey come before us.“ 

But now it is moved that the nomina- 
tion be recommitted. 
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We were furnished the records. We 
were furnished the FBI summary of 
what took place, and every one of these 
questions was raised in that summary. 

This case has been investigated. Let 
Senators remember that these events oc- 
curred in 1945 and 1946; and in 1947 
a House subcommittee, headed by our 
good friend Ross Rizley, then a Re- 
publican Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Oklahoma, 
went into the subject thoroughly. That 
subcommittee hearing has been quoted 
at considerable length by the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Senators should also remember that 
the subcommittee did not attach enough 
significance to Mr. McCloskey's connec- 
tion with all the things which have been 
discussed, even to ask him to appear 
before the subcommittee. Members of 
the Maritime Commission—Commis- 
sioners and employees—appeared before 
the subcommittee as did Mr. Wolfson 
and other persons who were connected 
with the case; but at no time did the 
subcommittee call Mr. McCloskey be- 
fore it. 

Furthermore, all the subcommittee 
did was to transit to the Department of 
Justice testimony relating to the pay- 
ment of $25,000 to an employee of the 
Maritime Commission, That was in- 
vestigated by the FBI and by the Crim- 
inal Division of the Department of 
Justice; the whole case was investigated 
by them, That was in 1949. It has 
been said that the case lay in the 
Department for 6 years, without action. 
But it did not. The report was made 
in 1949; and it was reported that the 
subject had been most carefully investi- 
gated, and that no basis for criminal 
action had been found. The case was 
reopened in 1952; and in 1953 it was 
reported that no basis for criminal 
action had been found. 

In 1955, if I correctly recall, the case 
was referred to a grand jury. 

This case has been gone over and 
over; and the result has been the same 
every time. That is the record which 
was before us in the committee. When 
does one stop persecuting a man or stop 
dragging things over and over? 

I say to some of my friends who have 
been listening quite attentively to the 
statement by the Senator from Delaware 
that there were two series of bids. Mr. 
McCloskey was definitely connected with 
the first series of bids. The bid was 
submitted in his name. The reason for 
that was that he was associated with Mr. 
Wolfson; at that time it was the policy of 
the Maritime Commission—or it ap- 
peared that it would be the policy of the 
Maritime Commission—to accept bids 
only from qualified shipbuilders or ship- 
yard operators. Mr. McCloskey was 
both. He became associated with Mr. 
Wolfson, to help Mr. Wolfson, and he 
made the bid. 

When that was over with, Mr. Wolf- 
son, according to his testimony, wanted 
to pay Mr. McCloskey between $50,000 
and $100,000, to reimburse him for the 
expenses he had incurred; but Mr. Mc- 
Closkey said, “I don’t want anything.” 
He said, “If you want to, pay my two 
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sons, and Mr. Finley”—I believe that 
was his name—“and the lawyer, for 
they have been working on this case. 
They have had expenses, and you can 
reimburse them.” He reimbursed them 
at $5,000 each. 

That was all Mr, McCloskey got out 
of this transaction. 

As the Senator from Delaware has 
said, those bids were rejected or thrown 
out. At that time there was a kind of 
negotiated bidding process, or at least 
it was limited to a group of experienced 
shipyard operators or shipbuilders. 

Then it was decided to open the con- 
tract to competitive bids. But Mr. Mc- 
Closkey was not interested in it, for he 
did not want it for himself. Mr. Wolf- 
son submitted two bids. I believe the 
Senator from Delaware said that by the 
time it was over, there were four bids. 
I do not know; but, as I recall, there 
were two prime bids. Mr. Wolfson 
owned a substantial share in two differ- 
ent companies, and each of them sub- 
mitted a bid. But Mr. McCloskey had 
absolutely nothing to do with that 
procedure. 

The Senator from Delaware read the 
telegram Mr. McCloskey sent; and that 
is true. Mr. John Carmody, who was a 
member of the Maritime Commission, 
testified that he called up Mr. McCloskey, 
who then was in New Jersey, I believe. 

Mr. CAPEHART. At Atlantic City: 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; at Atlantic 
City, N.J. Mr. Carmody called him, and, 
as I understand, asked for an interpre- 
tation of a certain paragraph in the 
bid. Page 1484 of the Rizley subcommit- 
tee hearings shows that the first tele- 
gram was sent by Mr. D. W. McArthur, 
Jr., vice president of the Tampa Ship- 
building Co. It quoted a paragraph of 
the bid, and stated, “This paragraph 
automatically makes our offer as an all- 
cash offer, if the Maritime Commission 
so desires.” 

He was construing what was meant by 
that paragraph. 

It was not a case of changing the bid, 
but he said this is something that is un- 
der the control of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and, under the paragraph I quoted, 
it automatically makes it a cash offer if 
the Commission wants it that way. 

Following that, Mr. McCloskey sent a 
telegram, and I think Mr. Wolfson’s 
testimony shows that Mr. McCloskey got 
in touch with him in Florida, and told 
him the question was whether this was a 
cash bid or purely an installment bid. 
Mr. McArthur then sent this telegram, 
speaking for the company, and Mr. Wolf- 
son transmitted that information to Mc- 
Closkey, and McCloskey wired Carmody 
saying, “I have been authorized.” 

That is the only way that my friend 
from Delaware tries to connect Mr. Mc- 
Closkey with Mr. Wolfson in this second 
set of bids. There is absolutely no other 
connection anywhere. 

It was the employee of Mr. Wolfson, 
Mr. Weber, who made the $25,000 pay- 
ment to Mr. Knapp of the Maritime Com- 
mission. Mr. Weber testified before the 
committee and said it was for the pur- 
chase of a partnership arrangement they 
had gone into, and that is why Repre- 
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sentative Rizley sent it to the FBI. I 
pee Mr. Rizley lectured Mr. Weber on 
t. : 

I think all of us felt they were doing a 
little under-the-table deal. There is no 
question about it. But how does one 
connect Mr. McCloskey with it when he 
was not even connected with Wolfson? 
First of all, it is not shown that he was 
connected with Wolfson, except that Mr. 
Weber was an employee of Wolfson; but 
Mr. McCloskey was not even associated 
with Wolfson. 

I cannot believe that Senators will ac- 
cept that kind of timorous, farflung ru- 
mor, depending on gossip, to convict a 
man or to say he should not be accepted 
for the position to which he was nomi- 
nated. 

Let us be fair. Let us stick to real 
evidence. No wonder the FBI, no wonder 
the grand jury, have turned this matter 
down repeatedly. That is all they ever 
had to go on. It is not right or fair to 
be dragging these things up in regard 
to a man who has the reputation, integ- 
rity, and character that we all know 
Matt McCloskey has. 

I think all of us who know him will 
say that he would make a good Ambas- 
sador to Ireland. He would make a good 
Ambassador. He would make a good 
representative of this country. It is 
not fair to reject him on these rumors 
and reports. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator to say that 
there was no financial relationship, but 
only friendship, between Wolfson and 
McCloskey, and it was Wolfson’s em- 
ployee who admittedly paid $25,000 to 
the Maritime Commission man? There 
was no relationship at all between Mc- 
Closkey and Wolfson at any time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, not at all— 
wait a minute. Between McCloskey and 
Wolfson? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I said during 
the first series of bids. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Were they not 
partners? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. McCloskey was 
working with Wolfson on the first series 
of bids, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But McCloskey 
called the Maritime Commission 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Wait, and I will 
go over that again. 

Wolfson testified in the Rizley hear- 
ings that subsequent to the first set of 
bids McCloskey had no connection with 
him. McCloskey was helping him out 
as a shipbuilder and a shipyard builder 
and an expert. At that time the policy 
of the Maritime Commission was that, 
in order to be considered, there had to 
be a tie-up with someone with experi- 
ence in this type of work. McCloskey 
was to help Wolfson, but then the Com- 
mission rejected those bids and changed 
its policy and threw the contracts open 
to competitive bidding to anybody who 
wanted to bid. 

During the second series of bids, there 
was no connection whatsoever between 
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McCloskey and Wolfson. McCloskey 
came into the telegram situation in this 
way: He was in Atlantic City, and Mr. 
Carmody, of the Commission, knowing 
that McCloskey was connected with 
Wolfson in the first set of bids, evidently 
thought he was still connected with him. 
So he called him. 

I gather that he must have asked him 
for an interpretation of a paragraph in 
the bid. McCloskey did not know. He 
called up Wolfson in Florida. After he 
called Wolfson and told him about this 
call from Carmody and pointed out what 
he wanted to know about it, Mr. Mc- 
Arthur, vice president of the Tampa 
Shipbuilding Co., which Wolfson was 
connected with, quoted the language of 
the bid: 

This paragraph automatically makes our 
offer as an all-cash offer if the Maritime 
Commission so desires. 


Evidently Wolfson called up and re- 
ported to McCloskey what had been 
done, and McCloskey sent a telegram to 
Carmody in which he said this: 

Confirming telephone conversation I have 
been authorized— 


He was not doing it on his own, but 
he had been authorized by Wolfson, 
apparently— 
to say for the Tampa Shipbuilding Co. 
that their proposal for the purchase 
of the St. Johns River yard that they will 
pay cash when settlement is made, 


That was his sole connection with it. 

Before the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asked his question, I was just 
about to say that the Senator from 
Delaware has been quite clever in de- 
veloping this argument. Do Senators 
realize how many characters he has 
brought into play in this discussion? 
Go back and follow his argument and 
find one connecting link with McCloskey 
other than what I have told the Senate 
here. It is not there. 

When this question came up, I called 
Matt McCloskey and I said, “Before I 
take this matter to the floor, I want to 
hear from you and whether or not you 
had anything to do with this payment.” 
He said, “I never had anything whatso- 
ever to do with it.” I said, “I would like 
you to write me a letter.” 

He wrote this letter on July 9, ad- 
dressed to me as acting chairman of the 
committee. I should like to read it. I 
hope Senators will listen to it: 

Dear Senator: First may I say how much 
I appreciate the favorable report of the com- 
mittee on my nomination as Ambassador 
to Ireland. 

I understand some members of your com- 
mittee have raised questions with regard to 
the of a Government shipyard by 
Tampa Shipbuilding Co., a company con- 
trolled by Louis Wolfson. 


I was not a partner of Mr. Wolfson on 
this purchase and had no interest in that 
company. We had an understanding con- 
cerning an earlier bid, but that was not re- 
newed after the Government rejected all bids. 
I positively did not participate in the second 
bid. All I did was to transmit a message 


by Mr. Carmody to the House 
subcommittee. 

That subcommittee—the Subcommittee on 
Surplus Property of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Department 
made extensive investigations in 1947 of 
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this sale of the St. Johns River shipyard. I 
understand your committee had the com- 
plete file before you. You will note that the 
House subcommittee never even called me 
as a witness. 

The only other question is whether I may 
be able to shed some light on a $25,000 pay- 
ment alleged to have been made to David R. 
Knapp, a subject which the House subcom- 
mittee did not fully resolve. 


That was the question submitted to 
the Department of Justice. 

I want to assure you for the record that 
I never knew Mr. Knapp, and that I have 
absolutely no knowledge of payments, if 
any, that may have been made to him. 

Sincerely, 
MatrHew H. McCLoskeyr 


That is his signature. I think every- 
one who knows Matt McCloskey knows 
he is worthy of belief. 

I have a letter from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. It is addressed to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
It is dated June 29, and reads: 


Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in re- 
sponse to your request, transmitted by the 
Department of State, with respect to an 
alleged report submitted by the Department 
of Justice to a grand jury in the District of 
Columbia with reference to certain bids for 
the purchase of the St. Johns River ship- 
yard in which Mr. Matthew McCloskey and 
Mr. Louis Wolfson were involved. This 
transaction occurred shortly after World 
War II. 

After the culmination of the sale of the 
shipyard by the Government, complaints 
were recelved by the Department of Justice 
containing allegations that Federal law had 
been violated with respect to the manner of 
receiving and awarding bids. These allega- 
tions were thoroughly investigated by the 
Department of Justice, and culminated in 
the presentation of evidence to an investiga- 
tory grand jury. 

Mr. McCloskey appeared as a witness before 
the grand jury, which heard all available 
evidence with respect to the transaction. 
At the conclusion of the Government's pres- 
entation, the grand jury returned a no true 
bill. 

As you realize, the Department of Justice 
cannot make available to you evidence sub- 
mitted to a grand jury. I can, however, 
assure the committee that the Department 
of Justice is not in possession of any new 
evidence with respect to this matter and, 
on the basis of all presently available evi- 
dence, there is no reason to take issue with 
the conclusion of the grand jury that no 
violation of Federal law occurred. 

I hope this information will be helpful to 
the committee. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KaTzENBACH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


I should like to take the time of the 
Senate to mention one thing further. 
It concerns what the Senator from Del- 
aware very properly discussed, in regard 
to. the “carryings on” of the Maritime 
Commission. I refer to the irregularity 
in regard to bids, 

Mr. McCloskey had nothing to do with 
that. He was not tied to it in any way. 
He was out of the picture during all that 
time. He was in it only when bidding 


was restricted to men with shipyard ex- 
perience. The bids were all rejected. 
From that time on he was out of it. 

Mr. McCloskey says so in his letter. 
Mr. Wolfson says so in his sworn testi- 
mony before the Rizley subcommittee. 
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There has been talk about how thor- 
oughly the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions went into this subject. This per- 
haps is the most extensive study made 
anywhere. Senators can examine the 
bulky files which came from the Mari- 
time Commission until they are blue in 
the face, ana they will not get as much 
from them as from the hearings. The 
Senator from Delaware demonstrated 
that part by the extent to which he has 
quoted from the hearings. 

The witnesses were sworn. According 
to the sworn testimony of Mr.-Wolfson, 
Mr. McCloskey had nothing to do with 
him or his activities after the first bids 
were rejected. 

So all this talk about the irregularity 
of opening the bids would make a bad 
picture for the Maritime Commission. 

If the Senator from Delaware were 
making a speech critical of the Maritime 
Commission as it then existed, he would 
be perfectly right and logical in so do- 
ing, but that has no connection with 
Matt MeCloskey. 

I ask Senators to keep these relevant 
things in mind, because they are mate- 
rial in considering a case of this kind. 
There ought to be some semblance of 
orderly presentation and some tie in 
with the evidence which is sought to be 
used. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from. New York. 

Mr. KEATING. May I ask the Sen- 
ator whether there was any witness 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
ti in connection with this nomina- 

on? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No witness was 
called before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I repeat that I do not 
recall that any Senator at any time 
asked that any witness be called. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, The 
Senator knows full well that after these 
questions had come up we asked for the 
reports and for further information. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Before 
the reports were received, as the Senator 
from Kansas pointed out, the committee 
convened on Monday morning, and be- 
fore it had been in session 3 minutes a 
motion was made to report the nomina- 
tion before even the reports had been 
read. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Just a moment—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator will agree that I suggested 
that the reports should be examined 
and evaluated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
the vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The re- 
ports were not even read by the Senator 
from Alabama because he admitted that 
he did not read them. : 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. Yes; I admit that. 

The Senator from Delaware has men- 
tioned at least twice, and perhaps three 
times, the fact that within 3 minutes of 
the meeting of the committee a motion 
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was made to report the nomination. I 
think every Senator knows that is the 
way to open a subject for discussion. 
That is all it does. We remained in ses- 
sion as long as the Senator from Dela- 
ware wished to stay. At no time did he 
ask for a witness. 

I believe I suggested, “Let us call Mc- 
Closkey and ask him point blank, to his 
face, about this charge.” ‘The Senator 
from Delaware said, No, I do not want 
him here.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator does not have the record quite 
straight. I said that we should not call 
Mr. McCloskey until after we had done 
the spadework in connection with ex- 
amination of the reports, then we could 
call Mr. McCloskey if it were necessary. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have invited the 
Senator from Delaware to read the 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
read them. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I think the Sena- 
tor has them before him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have read them. 
I do not believe my memory is quite that 
faulty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I know 
that the Senator from Alabama, in all 
fairness, will agree that I pointed out 
the importance of obtaining information 
on the allegations and suggested that 
the reports should first be studied by the 
committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know that. I 
tried to obtain those reports. I asked 
Dr. Marcy, the staff director, to furnish 
those reports in order that I might have 
an opportunity to study them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. After 
the vote had been taken. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. After the vote had 
been taken. 

Why dig back through all those re- 
ports, when the testimony taken by the 
Rizley committee is available? The 
Senator from Delaware knows politics 
as well as I do. The Senator knows that 
politics plays a part. If there had been 
anything “rotten in Denmark,” a Re- 
publican committee and a Republican 
Congress certainly would have brought 
it out against the Democrats. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

á Mr. SPARKMAN. Yet that was not 
one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I had yielded to 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 


KEATING]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In or- 
der that the Record may show the facts 
as to how the House committee felt 
about the question I ask unanimous con- 
sent again that Mr. Rizley’s comments 
on this payoff again be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Mr. Riztey. You and Mr. Knapp had a 
promotional scheme, You did not own any- 
thing, and the promotional scheme had not 
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worked out at the time of his death. I want 
to tell you, Mr. Weber, sometimes we are 
pretty gullible, but I am not gullible enough 
to believe that $25,000 was paid to Mr. 
Knapp, who was an official of the Maritime 
Commission, because you and he had a pro- 
motional scheme that had not worked out at 
the time of his death. You ought to tell 
the committee the truth. You ought to tell 
the committee you paid him that $25,000 be- 
cause he furnished you information about 
the inventories at the St. Johns River ship- 
yard. It is as plain as the nose on your face. 

I am going to insist that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation investigate this thing 
to the fullest extent. This kind of thing, 
coming before a congressional committee, 
and your telling us that you paid $25,000 to 
a Government official for a promotional 
scheme of some kind, it does not make sense. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with what 
he said. I believe I so stated a while ago. 
I agree with what he said. He was lec- 
turing Mr. Weber. He did the right 
thing. He referred the question to the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. In 1952 Mr. McGranery said he 
did not know why the case had lain there 
6 years without any action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. McGranery 
apparently had not looked up the records. 
The Criminal Division had made a report 
in 1949. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
McGranery was the Attorney General of 
the United States under a Democratic 
administration. I am not criticizing 
him. I am only quoting what he said. 
He said the case was “pigeonholed” for 
6 years before he took office. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Among his many 
other fine attributes, the Senator from 
Alabama is an excellent lawyer. He will 
realize the difficulties which face one who 
is not a member of the committee in 
casting a vote on this question with the 
rather sketchy information available. 
In my judgment as a lawyer, while he 
has performed a great service, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has not sustained the 
burden of proof against confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. McCloskey. If 
the vote were on the known merit of the 
nominee alone, I would certainly give it 
my full support. If the motion to re- 
commit is defeated, I shall vote for con- 
firmation. When the appointment was 
announced, I felt that Mr. McCloskey 
would be an ideal Ambassador to Ireland, 
since he had a background which would 
bring about closer ties between our 
country and Ireland. I felt that all of us 
would like to see such a result. 

However, it is very difficult, in the 
light of the record, for Senators who 
have no more knowledge than what has 
been brought out in the debate, to vote 
intelligently on the question. I do not 
like to vote to recommit the nomina- 
tion, because such a vote is generally 
construed to mean that we are trying 
to kill or to bury the nomination, which 
is certainly not my intention. 

I do not want to do an injustice to 
the nominee, such as the injustice that 
was done to Lewis Strauss when con- 
firmation of his nomination as Secretary 
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of Commerce was rejected and a blight 
was cast on a great American. I do 
not want to do that to a man like Mr. 
McCloskey. Whatever the result of the 
first vote, I expect to vote in favor of 
Mr. McCloskey’s nomination on the basis 
of what has been said today, for a case 
against him has not been documented. 

I appeal to the Senator from Alabama 
to allow a 1-week or a 10-day further 
study of the question. In order that 
there might be no delay, I would amend 
the motion to recommit in order to di- 
rect that the committee report the nomi- 
nation back to the Senate within a peri- 
od of 1 week, 10 days or 2 weeks. I 
would propose some definite length of 
time. It is not fair to the Senate, to Mr. 
McCloskey, or to the President of the 
United States indefinitely to delay con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Quite respectfully 
I say to the Senator from New York, 
first, that had there been a request for 
the committee hearings on the nomina- 
tion to be carried over for additional 
hearings, I have no doubt in my mind 
that the committee would have granted 
the request. 

Second, if the committee had carried 
the question over a week, and then re- 
ported the nomination, we would have 
exactly the same condition as now exists. 
I do not see how we could go into the 
subject more thoroughly than we have 
already done. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that no re- 
quest for time to have further hearings 
was made? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I have made 
that statement time after time. We 
gave all the time that was requested. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to address 
myself to a factor which is involved, and 
one I think we must take into account 
today. I speak of the necessity we have 
to rely on the committee’s full judgment. 
I do not know Mr. McCloskey. I never 
heard anything about these matters until 
today. I do not know anything about 
his record, or the facts which have been 
adduced. 

Many Senators, including myself, find 
themselves in difficulty. Senators have 
great respect for the Senator from Dela- 
ware. His record is proof that he does 
not lightly make charges on the floor of 
the Senate unless he has some informa- 
tion about them. He has developed the 
facts which in his judgment, point to 
the need for further investigation. Simi- 
larly, all Senators hold the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] in the same 
high respect. We accord to him the 
same respect, and regard for his judg- 
ment that we give to the Senator from 
Delaware. After examining the records, 
the Senator from Alabama believes that 
no further study or investigation is 
needed. But what about the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate? We depend very 
much upon the judgment of the mem- 
bers of the great committee which has re- 
ported the nomination. It is composed of 
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able and outstanding Senators, We give 
great weight to its judgment in the field 
of foreign affairs. We have regard for 
its judgment with respect to the men and 
women that are nominated to posts in 
the Foreign Service of our Government. 

But we look to their judgment and 
findings on specific issues. We do not 
have that judgment today on the ques- 
tions that have been raised. I do not 
think we should be called upon today to 
make a decision as between the advice of 
the Senator from Delaware and that of 
the Senator from Alabama, great as is 
our respect for them. I believe we have 
the right to rely upon the decision of the 
full committee on these matters. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Did not the com- 
mittee report the nomination after a vote 
of 9 to 4 in favor of confirmation of the 
nomination? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. The Senator 
from Alabama knows that I am not try- 
ing to divert his attention. As I under- 
stand the facts, there was no discussion, 
no debate, and no decision was made by 
the committee upon the records and the 
facts referred to by the Senator from 
Delaware. There may not be anything 
in them, but there should be a decision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no. I wish to 
disabuse the mind of the Senator on that 
point. There were four sessions of the 
committee. The first session was limited 
to hearing Mr. McCloskey. Then the 
question which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has suggested arose, and there were 
three subsequent sessions at which those 
subjects were discussed in the committee. 

We had fully anticipated voting last 
Friday on the question of confirmation. 
But when Friday came, the Senator from 
Delaware said, “I received the records 
from the Maritime Commission only this 
morning. I have not had time to study 
them.” $ 

So we agreed to postpone action until 
Monday. In order to place the question 
on the agenda, we suggested Monday. 
If the Senator from Delaware had wished 
more time, we could have deferred action 
until Tuesday. 

The committee convened on Monday. 
Apparently the Senator from Delaware 
was ready, I think the Senator from 
Delaware will realize that prior to the 
meeting he said informally that he was 
ready to go ahead. He intended to vote 
against confirmation, but other commit- 
tee members might vote as they saw fit. 
He did not ask for additional time. Had 
he done so, the nomination would not 

even have been put on the agenda. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. May I complete my 
statement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad the Senator 
has developed the point further. But I 
still say that these questions have been 
raised 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They can always 
be raised. They can be raised at any 
time. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. But 
they have been raised chiefly on the 
floor by discussions of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. We have 
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heard his discussion of the unsettled 
issues, and the expression of his judg- 
ment that they deserve further study by 
the committee; and similarly we have 
heard the discussion and judgment of 
the Senator from Alabama. We have 
respect for both Senators. Since the 
question has been raised on the floor we 
are left in doubt. Not enough in my view 
to yote against the measure, but I am 
left in doubt and I am sure there is 
doubt in the*minds of other Senators. 
The Senator can help us. Our confi- 
dence in the committee could not be in- 
creased, for it is of the highest but the 
Senator would add to its laurels if he 
would take the nomination back to the 
committee for a few days, return it to 
the Senate, and provide us with the 
committee’s specific judgment on the 
questions that have been raised. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My own feeling is 
that such action would not effect any 
changes. The nomination would be re- 
turned in exactly the same situation as 
exists today. Such action would cast a 
cloud on the nominee’s value as Am- 
bassador to Ireland. He would be an ex- 
cellent Ambassador, and I am ready to 
vote on the motion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as usually happens when a question 
is raised about a Presidential nominee, 
certain distressing facets and certain 
difficulties arise. I believe that the 
Members of the Senate want to act with 
proper consideration and respect, not 
only for the President’s prerogative in 
nominating a person but also in full con- 
sideration of the Senate’s responsibility 
in advising and consenting to the nomi- 
nation. There is that dual responsi- 
bility. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations I sat through at least two 
of the meetings of the committee. In 
the first meeting, when Mr. McCloskey’s 
nomination came up, I raised a question 
which received some comment. It was 
a public hearing. I raised the question 
with Mr. McCloskey, in view of the fact 
that he was the head of a solely owned 
family corporation which had done $100 
million or $200 million worth of business 
with the Federal Government, and had 
also, for the past 7 years, acted as money 
raiser and contributor to the Democratic 
funds. I raised the question whether he 
had canvassed the law which makes it a 
crime for anyone who is doing business 
with the Federal Government and re- 
ceiving funds from the Government to 
contribute money or to solicit money for 
political purposes. I merely raised the 
question as to whether he had read the 
law and whether he, as practically the 
sole owner of the corporation, which was 
family owned, and which had done that 
amount of business and had continued 
to do that amount of business with the 
Government, and who as an individual 
in the activity of raising money for the 
party, had contravened that statute in 
his activities, 

I did not allege that he had or had not. 
I merely asked whether he had looked 
into the law. He said he had not. He 
said he had not thought anything about 
it and that he assumed that everything 
he had done was all right. 
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I read the statute to him and asked: 
him if he would look into it, or whether 
he would seek some advice on that point 
as to whether there was any contraven- 
tion by him of the statute. 

The committee, on direction of the 
chairman, asked for a legal opinion 
from the proper source. I believe it 
was from the Department of State. The 
opinion came to the committee that Mr. 
McCloskey as an individual was sep- 
arate from the McCloskey corporation 
as a corporate person; and therefore he, 
McCloskey, as a private individual, 
could contribute money and raise money, 
and in so doing would not violate that 
statute, because the McCloskey cor- 
poration, which was a solely owned cor- 
poration, was a separate corporate 
person, and that it was the one that had 
been doing business with the Govern- 
ment. 

I accepted the opinion, in spite of the 
fact that Mr. McCloskey probably re- 
ceived large salaries and dividends as a 
result of the very profitable business 
which he had done with the Govern- 
ment. 

Well, that opinion fully satisfied my 
original question, and I raised no more 
point on that score from a legal stand- 
point. As a lawyer I would surmise that 
that opinion was technically correct; 
that probably he had not technically 
violated the law, and I left the matter 
there. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator agree to have the opinion 
placed in the Recorp? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not rais- 
ing any issue on it. I hope I have fairly 
stated the legal opinion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, indeed. Will 
the Senator agree that the legal opinion 
go in the RECORD? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is all right 
with me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It shows the rea- 
soning that was followed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the legal 
opinion of the State Department be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 25, 1962. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHRamNMAN: In connection with 
the consideration by your committee of the 
nomination of Mr. Matthew H. McCloskey to 
be U.S. Ambassador to Ireland, the question 
was raised by Senator HICKENLOOPER whether 
Mr. McCloskey might have been in conflict 
with 18 United States Code, section 611. 

Since the committee's question relates to 
a criminal statute whose enforcement is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice, I have referred the question to that 
Department. I enclose the answer of the 
Department of Justice contained in a letter 
dated June 25 from the Deputy Attorney 
General. The conclusion of the Department 
of Justice is that the activities of Mr. Mc- 
Closkey do not, so far as the record shows, 
violate 18 United States Code, section 611. 

I trust that this information will answer 
the question raised at the hearing on June 21. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAM CHAYES, 
The Legal Adviser. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1962. 
Hon. ABRAM CHAYES, 
Legal Adviser, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHayes: You have requested the 
Department of Justice to express its opinion 
with respect to a question raised by Senator 
HICKENLOOPER during the hearing conducted 
June 21 by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the nomination of Matthew 
H. McCloskey to be Ambassador to Ireland. 
The transcript of the hearing (pp. 8 and 9) 
indicates that Senator HICKENLOOPER desired 
to know whether Mr. McCloskey might have 
violated 18 U.S.C. 611 by reason of the fact 
he was treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee and solicited political contribu- 
tions at the same time a family-owned cor- 
poration, McCloskey & Co., was engaged 
in the performance of construction contracts 
with the Federal Government, 

The statute involved reads as follows: 

“Whoever, entering into any contract with 
the United States or any department or 
agency thereof, either for the rendition of 
personal services or furnishing any material, 
supplies, or equipment to the United States 
or any department or agency thereof, or sell- 
ing any land or building to the United States 
or any department or agency thereof, if pay- 
ment for the performance of such contract 
or payment for such material, supplies, 
equipment, land, or building is to be made in 
whole or in part from funds appropriated 
by the Congress, during the period of nego- 
tiation for, or performance under such con- 
tract or furnishing of material, supplies, 
equipment, land, or buildings, directly or 
indirectly makes any contribution of money 
or any other thing of value, or promises ex- 
pressly or impliedly to make any such con- 
tribution, to any political party, committee, 
or candidate for public office or to any per- 
son for any political p or use; or 

“Whoever knowingly solicits any such con- 
tribution from any such person or firm, for 
any such purpose during any such period— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 
June 25, 1948, c. 645, 62 Stat. 724.“ 

The statute does two things. It forbids 
a person who has a contract with the Federal 
Government of the kind described in the 
statute from making a political contribu- 
tion during the period of negotiation for or 
performance under the contract. It also for- 
bids anyone from soliciting a political con- 
tribution from such a person during such 
period of time. 

Title 18, United States Code, section 
611 would not be applicable on the facts 
disclosed to any activities of Mr. McCloskey. 
The fact that he was a shareholder of a 
company doing business with the Federal 
Government did not prevent him from mak- 
ing personal political contributions. The 
statute is confined to contributions by indi- 
viduals who contract in their personal 
capacity with the United States and does not 
extend to shareholders of corporations hold- 
ing such contracts. A broader construction 
would, for example, preclude shareholders 
in many of the major American corporations 
from making political contributions. 

Mr. McCloskey’s relationship with Mc- 
Closkey & Co. before or during the time he 
was treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee and soliciting political con- 
tributions on its behalf would have no bear- 
ing on the question of whether he violated 
the provisions of the second paragraph of 
18 U.S.C. 611 since the offense there pro- 
scribed is related to the business activity of 
the person solicited and not the solicitor. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KATZENBACH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I said, that 
was certainly no point of objection to 
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Mr. McCloskey’s confirmation. I felt 
the question had been answered from 
the legal standpoint in accordance with 
accepted principles of law. 

The Senator from Delaware, who is 
one of the most perceptive and astute 
Members of the Senate, and whose ac- 
curacy in his investigations and in- 
quiries is uncanny, began to develop the 
fact that there was some confusion with 
regard to Mr. McCloskey’s activities sev- 
eral years ago in connection with Mr. 
Wolfson in some shipbuilding operations, 
and that in connection with this entire 
rather complicated ball of wax of sev- 
eral years ago in connection with the 
shipbuilding operation there were many 
questions raised as to whether certain 
individuals involved in the matter were 
culpable or not. 

The committee said, “Well, Senator 
Wittrams has asked for the files in this 
matter. We will postpone it until the 
files arrive.” I believe it was on Friday 
that the files arrived. They are very 
voluminous. I have seen the outside 
of the files. I have noted the volume of 
them. I have not seen the files that are 
contained in the envelopes. The files 
apparently were delivered on last Fri- 
day. On Monday, I believe it was, we 
had a meeting. I believe it is fair to 
say—although this is my own interpreta- 
tion and it may be wrong—that at least 
as I understood the position of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware it was that if the 
committee were determined to go ahead 
and vote on Monday, that is all he could 
do; namely, he would vote if the com- 
mittee were determined to vote, but 
he would vote against the nomination. 

The Senator from Delaware has the 
files on his desk, and Senators can see 
the extent of those files. 

On Monday I had no opportunity 
whatever to look into them myself, and 
I am sure no other member of the com- 
mittee, including the Senator from Dela- 
ware, had had any opportunity to 
5 the voluminous contents of the 

es. 

We discussed the matter for some 
time. I believe that both the Senator 
from Delaware and the Senator from 
Alabama are correct on the question of 
whether a motion was made 3 minutes 
after the meeting convened. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware is correct that a mo- 
tion was made almost immediately after 
the meeting convened. But I also agree 
with the Senator from Alabama. that 
very often this procedural motion is 
made and then discussion is had after- 
wards. 

So I do not dwell on that point. 

However, the Senator from Delaware 
developed enough information based 
upon former investigations to develop 
enough unanswered questions, questions 
which were not satisfactorily resolved, 
and which were never cleared through 
to a terminal finding, to develop the idea 
that some of this investigation was 
stopped because of the mysterious in- 
ability to locate the income tax returns 
of two persons who were alleged to have 
been culpable in connection with some 
of the procedures that could not be 
pursued, and, for some reason or other 
the matter was left dangling. 
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I have seen no summary except what 
one might call the raw files, which con- 
sist of a tremendous stack of papers. I 
do not know whether there is any or- 
ganization or compilation to these 
papers. It would take a person several 
days merely to go through and identify 
what these papers mean. Anyone who 
looks at the stack of papers on the desk 
of the Senator from Delaware will agree 
with that. No one can do it, let alone 
digest the contents of these papers and 
come to any kind of conclusion as to 
what the connotation is and any kind of 
reliable satisfaction as to whether or not 
sufficient question has been raised to 
warrant action. 

Nevertheless, the committee proceeded 
to a vote on Monday morning. I did not 
object to a vote at that time, although 
it was generally agreed that many ques- 
tions had been raised which were un- 
answered. But when the question came 
to a vote, I passed. It was not because 
I did not want to face up to an issue. 
It was for two reasons: First, I did not 
feel that on the rather meager, thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory record which had 
been made before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations—and it was very mea- 
ger—I wanted to cast a negative vote on 
the confirmation of the nomination, be- 
cause I felt I was not necessarily justi- 
fied at the time in doing so. I felt that 
on the same unsatisfactory record—that 
is, the many answers not given, the many 
loose ends hanging, and the question of 
whether moral responsibility, to say 
nothing of legal responsibility, might be 
involved—I should not vote in favor of 
the nomination at the time. So I asked 
to pass, and I did pass, when the com- 
mittee voted on the nomination. 

Mr. President, this is an important 
nomination. I said at the outset that I 
have respect for the responsibility of any 
President in making his nominations. 
But I have an equal respect for the re- 
sponsibility of this body in advising and 
consenting to a nomination. We cannot 
avoid that responsibility and we must 
assume it. 

On many occasions in the past I have 
voted for the confirmation of nomina- 
tions to important offices of persons 
whom I would not have appointed had I 
had the appointing power. But I did not 
feel in those particular cases that there 
was a sufficient, concrete reason for me 
to vote “nay” in the face of the respon- 
sibility of the Executive who must work 
with those people. But I have on occa- 
sions voted against the confirmation of 
certain nominations when I thought 
there was sufficient reason for the Sen- 
ate to exercise that discretion and de- 
termination. 

But today I feel doubtful about this 
nomination, as I felt doubtful last Mon- 
day. I feel, with these questions having 
been raised, with the answers still some- 
where in the mysterious distance, with 
the Senate’s obligation to meet the re- 
sponsibility of this body in the confirma- 
tion of the nomination, and also the re- 
sponsibilities in view of the questions 
which have been asked, and the respon- 
sibility of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the ends of competent adminis- 
trative action would be best served if the 
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nomination were referred back to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and I 
myself would favor limitation of time. I 
would not wish to support an indefinite 
referral of the nomination back to the 
committee, but I suggest that a reason- 
able limitation of time—let us say a 
week—be fixed to try to arrive at a satis- 
factory termination of the unsettled 
questions which have been raised. I say 
this in view of the fact that I did not vote 
for or against the confirmation of the 
nomination when it came to a vote, be- 
cause I could not be satisfied on either 
score. I did not want to do an injustice 
to an individual, and I did not want to do 
an injustice to my responsibility. Had I 
been forced by the committee to vote, I 
would have voted one way or the other. 
But our committee is a courteous com- 
mittee, and if a member asks to pass on a 
vote, that privilege is usually accorded; 
and it was in this case. 

But under these circumstances, I feel 
that it would be better for our represent- 
ation, it would be better for the whole 
controversy, if a referral were had for 
a limited period of time. I have not 
discussed the question at all with the 
Senator from Delaware, but I wonder if 
the Senator from Delaware would com- 
ment or give his views on the question 
of a limited period of referral; that is, 
a request to the committee to return a 
report on the nomination, one way or 
the other, within 5 or 6 days or a week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in all fairness, we have a re- 
sponsibility to resolve the question one 
way or the other. In moving to recom- 
mit the nomination, I had no intention 
in the world of holding up a report. I 
made clear what I thought the issue is. 
While I would not wish to specify a 
time, still, if the Senator from Iowa 
wishes to suggest a time limitation I 
would not object to one. If the work 
could be done in a week that would be 
all right. That is up to the wisdom of 
the other members of the committee. If 
a report could be made earlier than 
that that would be even better. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In his origi- 
nal motion, the Senator from Delaware 
merely moved that the nomination be 
referred back to the committee. I my- 
self feel that it would not be unreason- 
able to request that the committee re- 
port back within a certain period of time, 
a period sufficient to allow the committee 
to examine into these questions a little 
more extensively and to try to find more 
acceptable answers to some of the ques- 
tionable matters, so as to serve the in- 
terests of the diplomatic corps and the 
whole Nation. I sincerely believe that 
that would be the better course of ac- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. This question was 
discussed a little earlier. I myself do 
not wish to vote for a straight motion 
to recommit. I would vote for a motion 
to provide more time to the committee to 
examine into the question. I would 
favor a limited time. Certainly we 
should not be charged with seeking to 
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push or to delay the nomination. This is 
an important office; it should be filled, 
I think perhaps 1 week is short. July 
26 would be 2 weeks from today. 

How would the Senator from Iowa 
feel about a proposal to have the com- 
mittee report back by July 26, provided 
always that the committee should report 
the nomination back earlier if it could 
do so? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Delaware has the files in his pos- 
session. I think he has more knowledge 
of the complexity of the work than I do. 
I have no preconceived ideas as to the 
time. What date did the Senator sug- 
gest? 

Mr. KEATING. July 26. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I sug- 
gest that 2 weeks is a reasonable time; 
and if it can be done sooner, so much the 
better. If there were some unexpected 
development which made it necessary for 
the committee to ask for additional time 
I am sure that such a request would be 
granted. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Iowa will yield I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent to modify my motion to 
provide that the committee be instructed 
to report back on the nomination within 
2 weeks. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Delaware for 
the purpose of his amending his motion, 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
my motion be modified to provide that 
the committee shall report back within 
2 weeks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware now provides 
that the nomination be referred back to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
that the committee be requested to re- 
port back on the nomination within 2 
weeks from this date. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Being in the 
position I am, and with the attitude I 
have, I sincerely believe that this would 
be the course of wisdom and would con- 
tribute much to the confidence which 
Senators would have in the final action 
of this body. I hope the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware will prevail— 
again, I say, in the public interest, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
known Matthew H. McCloskey, Jr., since 
1933. I have been closely associated 
with him since I returned from the serv- 
ice in 1945 and reentered politics. 

During that long period I have known 
him as a man of integrity, ability, good 
judgment, and compassion. 

His fine wife, his splendid children, 
and his numerous grandchildren have 
all been a credit to the city of Philadel- 
phia and the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

In my judgment he is eminently quali- 
fled for the position to which he has been 
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nominated by the President of the 
United States. 

Almost everyone in public life and, I 
suspect, everyone in this room today has 
at one time or another been subject to 
calumny, attack, and charges of improper 
conduct. Matthew H. McCloskey, Jr., has 
risen above all such unfounded charges. 
He is an outstanding citizen, not only 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
but of the United States of America. 

I hope the Senate will support the 
good reputation in which he is univer- 
sally held by all objective observers, by 
rejecting the motion to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the modified motion of 
the Senator from Delaware that the 
nomination be recommitted, with certain 
instructions. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER (after having 
voted in the affirmative). On this vote, 
I have a pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If he were 
present and voting, he woud vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Iwithhold my vote. 

Mr. MORTON (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote, I have 
a live pair with the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]. If the Senator from 
Arizona were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote yea.“ I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Town! 
is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett] and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[No, 117 Ex.] 

YEAS—30 
Aiken Cooper Euchel 
Allott Cotton Miller 
Beall Curtis Mundt 
Boges Dirksen Murphy 
Bottum Dworshak Prouty 
Bush Fo Saltonstall 
Butler Goldwater Smith, Maine 
Capehart Hruska Wiley 
Carlson Javits Williams, Del. 
Case Keating Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—62 
Anderson Dodd Hill 
Bartlett Douglas Holland 
Bible Eastland Humphrey 
Burdick Ellender ackson 
Byrd, Va. Engle Johnston 
Byrd, W. Va. Ervin Jordan 
Cannon Gore Kefauver 
Carroll Gruening Kerr 
Chavez Long, Mo. 
Church Hartke Long, Hawali 
Clark Hickey ng, La. 


1962 
Magnuson Muskie Smith, Mass. 
Mansfield Neuberger kman 
McCarthy Pastore Stennis 
McClellan Pell Symington 
McGee Proxmire Talmadge 
McNamara Randolph Thurmond 
Metcalf Robertson Williams, N.J 
Monroney Russell Yarborough 
Morse Scott Young, Ohio 
Moss Smathers 
NOT VOTING—8 

Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Fulbright Lausche Tower 
Hayden Morton 

So the motion, as modified, was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Matthew 
H. McCloskey, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to Ireland. 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam Presi- 
dent, I merely wish to note for the 
Recorp that there was a tremendous 
vote of support and affirmation for Mr. 
McCloskey to fill this honored position 
of Ambassador to Ireland. 

This man’s life represents a good deal 
of what is America. He comes from a 
very humble background, and has been 
a very successful and honorable busi- 
nessman who has made a tremendous 
contribution to his country, to his party, 
and to what I believe to be the best in- 
terests of the American economy. 

I wish to note also that on the vote 
prior to the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion we witnessed what no one should 
be at all surprised to see, a rather par- 
tisan division. I am sure Mr. McCloskey 
would be the first to recognize that this 
was not unexpected. After all, Mr. 
McCloskey has been an effective, hard- 
working partisan for the Democratic 
Party. Above all, he has been a fine 
man and a good citizen. 

In all good humor, we recognize these 
developments today were to be expected. 
We also recognize that on the final vote 
to confirm the nomination, the Senate 
almost to a man- I believe I heard but 
one dissenting voice—voted to confirm 
the nomination of Matthew McCloskey 
to be Ambassador to Ireland. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I would not wish to permit the occasion 
to pass without saying a word of tribute 
to Matt McCloskey; his life, his work, 
and his accomplishments. I have known 
him since the early 1940’s socially, in 
political matters in respect to which he 
has assisted the Democratic Party, and 
in many public service efforts in which 
he has been involved. As a person he is 
an outstanding citizen. He has done a 
lot for this country. He has a fine out- 
look. He is a man of high character 
and good standing. I know he will be 
a very successful and distinguished Am- 
bassador to Ireland of whom we can all 
be proud. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


PROHIBITION OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF GAMBLING DEVICES IN 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask the Presiding Officer to lay before 
the Senate the message from the House 
on S. 1658. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the message from the House 
of Representatives insisting upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 1658) en- 
titled “An act to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 2, 1951, prohibiting the transpor- 
tation of gambling devices in interstate 
and foreign commerce,” and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing vote of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, agree to the 
conference requested by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr, KEFAUVER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, and Mr. Hruska conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE JAMES T. 
BLAIR, JR, AND MRS. EMILIE 
CHORN BLAIR 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, all Missourians were saddened by 
the news of the tragic death today of 
one of our most distinguished citizens, 
former Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., and his 
gracious wife. 

Governor Blair was a member of one 
of the leading families in Missouri and 
had a long and outstanding career of 
public service. 

He began the practice of law in 1924 
in Jefferson City, and a year later was 
elected city attorney of that city. 

In 1928 he was elected to the Missouri 
House of Representatives, and during 
the session of 1931 was elected majority 
floor leader—the youngest man ever to 
hold that office. 

He also served for 8 years on the Jef- 
ferson City Board of Education, and was 
mayor of Jefferson City from April 1947 
until 1949 when he became Lieutenant 
Governor of Missouri. 

He was elected Governor in 1956 and 
served until 1960. 

He also was a distinguished leader 
during the Second World War, serving 
on active duty in the European theater. 
He was awarded the Air Medal, the 
Bronze Star, Legion of Merit, Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation, 11 battle stars, and 
the Arrowhead. 

Jim Blair was a great friend and his 
service to the people of Missouri will be 
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long remembered. As his record shows, 
he was elected to a series of public of- 
fices and served in the tradition of a 
family that dates back through many 
decades of Missouri history. 

My wife and I join in sending deepest 
regret to the members of the Blair 
family, and I take this opportunity to 
express my deep sense of personal loss 
at the death of Gov. James T. Blair, Jr. 

Madam President, I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Madam Presi- 
dent, Missourians were saddened today 
by a tragic accident which claimed the 
lives of former Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., 
and his wife, Mrs. Emilie Chorn Blair. 

Jim Blair won the respect and affection 
of his fellow Missourians through a life- 
time of devoted public service. His pub- 
lic career began in 1925, when he was 
elected city attorney of Jefferson City. 
During service as a member of the Mis- 
souri House of Representatives, he was 
elected majority floor leader, the young- 
est man ever to hold that office. He was 
also the youngest man to serve as presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Bar Associa- 
tion. 

A working Democrat, whether serving 
as a party committee member or elected 
public official, Jim Blair traveled the 
length and breadth of Missouri, speaking 
in behalf of other candidates and in his 
own successful campaigns for Lieutenant 
Governor and Governor of Missouri. 

Jim Blair, along with millions of other 
Americans, interrupted his career to 
serve his country in the Armed Forces. 
During service in the European theater 
he won 11 battle stars, the Air Medal, 
Bronze Star, Legion of Merit, and other 
awards. He remained devoted to this 
service and was a colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard. 

Missouri and the Nation will miss 
James T. Blair, Jr., and his wise counsel. 

Along with countless Missourians, I 
share a deep sense of personal loss. 

Jim Blair was my friend. 

Although Jim Blair's career was cut 
short by untimely death, his public serv- 
ice was monumental. It will serve as 
a memorial to a great Missourian, one 
for all of us to emulate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I join the distinguished Senators from 
Missouri in expressing sympathy and 
regret over the passing of Jim Blair, who 
was one of our finest public servants. 
He was one of our Nation’s best men. 
Jim Blair attended law school at Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn. He 
had many close friends and associates 
in Tennessee. On most of our public 
occasions he would come to visit the 
Volunteer State. He was beloved in our 
State. I had the privilege of knowing 
Jim Blair first in the late 1940’s and be- 
ing in close contact with him during the 
years since then. He was a public serv- 
ant of the highest order. He was a great 
friend. He was always thoughtful. He 
was one of our Nation’s greatest war 
heroes. I know that he made a great 
contribution to the future of the State 
of Missouri in the various areas in which 
he served. My wife and I join in ex- 
pressing sympathy over the passing of 
Jim Blair and his wife. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I desire to join the 
distinguished senior and junior Sena- 
tors from Missouri and also the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee in ex- 
pressing my deep regret upon hearing 
the sad news that the distinguished 
Governor of Missouri and his wife, Jim 
Blair, met with a tragic accident today. 
It was my privilege to have known Jim 
Blair over a period of several years. 
Two years ago I had the honor of visit- 
ing the great State of Missouri at the 
request of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from that State and addressing the 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association. 
The then Governor Blair was kind, gen- 
erous, and hospitable enough to lay aside 
his great duties as chief executive of 
that State, attend the gathering, and 
present me to the audience. I appreci- 
ate that fact very much. 

I always held Governor Blair in very 
high esteem. He was a man of honor, 
character, integrity, and great ability. 
His loss is not only a tragic blow to the 
State of Missouri, but to our entire Na- 


Mrs. Talmadge joins me in extending 
sympathy to the people of Missouri and 
to the members of his 3 I thank 
the Senator for yielding to 

Mr.CANNON. Madam — will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I, too, wish to extend 
my deepest sympathy to the citizens of 
the great State of Missouri for the loss 
of a great man and a great lady. I had 
the pleasure of serving during the war 
in the same organization with Jim 
Blair. To some degree I have kept in 
contact with him over the years. I 
thought very highly of him. Iwas deep- 
ly to learn of this great loss to 
the State of Missouri. I join in extend- 
ing deepest sympathy to the people of 
Missouri, to Jim Blair’s relatives and to 
his many friends. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 


CONTINUATION OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT FOR TRUST TERRITORY OF 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Senate bill 2775. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2775) to amend the act of June 30, 1954, 
providing for a continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, which was, in line 5, 
strike out “$15,000,000” and insert “$17,- 
500,000: Provided, That not more than 
$15,000,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1962”. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
as recommended by the Department of 
the Interior, the bill would have removed 
the $7.5 million ceiling on expenditures 
for the trust territory. The Senate in- 
creased the authorization to $15 million, 
with a limitation of $13 million for the 
fiscal year 1963. The House raised the 
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ceiling to $17.5 million, with a $15 mil- 
lion limitation for fiscal year 1963, based 
on later justifications submitted by the 
Office of Territories. 

Madam President, I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 
HONOR ACT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
today marks the 100th anniversary of 
our Nation’s highest award for valor and 
courage in the armed services of the 
United States. On July 12, 1862, Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed into law Senate Joint 
Resolution 82 creating the Army Medal 
of Honor, the predecessor of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Since that 
date the Congress and the Armed Forces 
have zealously guarded the integrity of 
this highest of awards, to the end that 
it might signify only the most outstand- 
ing and courageous acts above and be- 
yond the call of duty. To this date only 
3,166 such awards have been made. Over 
1,500 of these medals were awarded in 
the Civil War, and since then Congress 
has been ever more restrictive in the 
awarding of this great honor. Less than 
half of the 644 Medal of Honor winners 
of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict lived to receive their awards per- 
sonally. 

The first action which resulted in an 
award of this coveted medal occurred 
on February 14, 1861, when Lt.—later 
Brig. Gen.— Bernard J. D. Irwin, assist- 
ant surgeon of the "Tth Infantry 
Regiment, led a party to rescue some 60 
men of his regiment who were surround- 
ed by the Chiricahua Apache Indians 
under the leadership of their famous 
chief, Cochise, in what was then Arizona 
Territory. The records of the deeds of 
the Medal of Honor winners during the 
last hundred years leave one humbled 
by their incredible acts of valor, patri- 
otism, and courage on the battlefields 
of the world in the cause of liberty. 

I am proud to report that since Okla- 
homa became a State in 1907, 18 of its 
residents, not all now living, have re- 
ceived the Medal of Honor, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the names of 
those great Oklahomans. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL oF HONOR 
WINNERS 

Tony K. Burris, Ernest Childers, John R. 
Crews, Ernest Edwin Evans, Donald J. Gott, 
George Price Hays, Frederick F. Henry, Harold 
G. Kiner, Richard M. McCool, Jr., Troy A. 
McGill, Jack C. Montgomery, John N. Reese, 
Jr., Samuel M. Sampler, Albert E. Schwab, 
John Lucian Smith, Jack L. Treadwell, 
Harold L. Turner, Leon Robert Vance, Jr. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I also request unanimous consent to 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


LIVING CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
WINNERS 


Lucian Adams, Capt. Stanley T. Adams, 
Joseph B. Adkinson, Edward C. Allworth, 
Maj. Frank L. Anders, Beauford T. Anderson, 
Rear Adm. Richard Antrim, Thomas E. 
Atkins. 

William Badders, John H. Balch, Lt. Col. 
Wiliam E. Barber, Maj. Van T. Barfoot, 
John L. Barkley, Pvt. Carlton W. Barrett, 
Frank J. Bart, Capt. James M. Bart, Bernard 
P. Bell, Stanley Bender, Capt. Edward A. 
Bennet, Vito Rocco Bertoldo, Arthur O. 
Beyer, Melvin E. Biddle, Arnold L. Bjorklund, 
David B. Bleak, Lt. Col. Orville E. Block, 
Paul Bolden, Col. Cecil H. Bolton, Robert E. 
Bonney, Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone, Col. Greg- 
ory Boyington, Herschel F. Briles, Capt. 
Maurice L. Britt, Capt. Bobbie Evans Brown, 
Capt. John D. Bulkeley, Lt. Francis X. Burke, 
Maj. Lloyd L. Burke, Herbert Burr, James 
M. Burt, Richard E. Bush, Robert E. Bush. 

Hector A. Cafferata, Donald M. Call, Ted- 
ford H. Cann, Chris Carr, Rear Adm. Robert 
W. Cary, Justice M. Chambers, William R. 
Charette, Maj. Ernest Childers, Clyde L. 
Choate, Francis J. Clark, Mike Colalillo, Maj. 
H. A. Commiskey, Sr., James P. Connor, 
Charles H. Coolidge, Jesse W. Covington. 

Clarence B. Craft, Sfc. William J. Craw- 
ford, John R. Crews, Sgt. Jerry K. Crump, 
Francis S. Currey. 

Edward C. D: „Peter J. Dalessandro, 
Capt. Michael J. Daly, Col. Charles W. Davis, 
John Davis, Col. R. G. Davis, Raymond E. 
Davis, Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, Lt. Col. 
J. J. DeBlanc, Maj. Ernest H. Dervishian, 
Abraham DeSomer, John F. DeSwan, Cpl. 
Duane E. Dewey, Capt. Carl H. Dodd, Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, Desmond T. Doss, Maj. 
Gen. James C. Dozier, Jesse R. Drowley, 
Russell Dunham, Maj. Robert H. Dunlap. 

Thomas Eadie, Daniel R. Edwards, Allan 
L. Eggers, Walter D. Ehlers, Henry E. Erwin, 
Forrest E. Everhart. 

James H. Fields, Lt. John William Finn, 
Lt. Col. Almond E. Fisher, Adm. Frank J. 
Fletcher, Capt. Eugene B. Fluckey, Arthur 
J. Forrest, Brig. Gen. Joseph Foss, Vice Adm. 
Paul F. Foster, Comdr. Hugh C. Frazer, Brig. 
Gen. Eli T. Fryer, Leonard A. Funk, Jr., Col. 
Harold A. Furlong, Rear Adm. Samuel G. 
Fuqua, 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Galer, Marcario Gar- 
cia, Comdr. Donald A. Gary, Robert E. Ger- 
stung, Lt. Comdr. Nathan G. Gordon, Harlol 
A. Gorman, Ora Graves, Col. Allen J. Greer. 

Stephen R. Gregg, Earl D. Gregory, Sydney 
G. Gumpertz. 

William Edward Hall, Maj. Gen. P. M. 
Hamilton, Brig. Gen. H. H. Hanneken, Joseph 
G. Harner, William G. Harrell, Lt. Col. Ray- 
mond Harvey, M. Waldo Hatler, John D. 
Hawk, David E. Hayden, Lt. Gen. George P. 
Hays, Sgt. J. R. Hendrix, Rodolfo P. Her- 
nandez, Silvestre S. Herrera, Lt. Comdr. Ru- 
fus G. Herring, Frank C. High, Ralyn M. Hill, 
Capt. Freeman V. Horner, William C. Horton, 
Brig. Gen. James H. Howard, Lt. William R. 
Huber, Lt. Comdr. Thomas J. Hudner, M. Sgt. 
Paul B. Huf. 

Einar H. Ingman, Jr., Lt. Comdr. Edouard 
V. M. Izac. 

Arthur J. Jackson, Capt. Douglas T. Jacob- 
son, Gen. Leon W. Johnson, Oscar G. John- 
son, William J. Johnston. 

Col. John R. Kane, James E. Karnes, 
Phillip C. Katz, Benjamin Kaufman, William 
Keller, Charles E. Kelly, Thomas J. 5 


Cash E. Kilbourne, Gerry H. Kisters, Alton 
W. Knappenberger, M. Sgt. Ernest R. Kouma. 

John C. Latham, Col. William R. Lawley, 
Robert E. Laws, Daniel W. Lee, Hubert L. 
Lee, Capt..John H. Leims, Brig. Gen. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, M. Sgt. Jake W. Lindsey, Ber- 
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ger H. Loman, Sfc. Jose M. Lopez, Rear Adm. 
George M. Lowry, Jacklyn H. Lucas, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Charles A. MacGillivary, 
M. Sgt. Thomas E. McCall, Capt. David Mc- 
Campbell, Adm. Bruce McCandless, Lt. Col. 
Joseph J. McCarthy, Lt. Comdr. R. M. McCool, 
Jr., Lt. James H. McDonald, Capt. Charles 
McGaha, Vernon McGarity, John R. Mc- 
Kinney, S. Sgt. A. L. McLaughlin, Capt. Fred- 
erick V. McNair. 

Col. George L. Mabry, Jr., Sidney E. Man- 
ning, Melvin Mayfield, Robert D. Maxwell, 
John W. Meagher, Gino J. Merli, Lt. Col. 
Reginald R. Meyers, Maj. Edward S. Michael, 
Lt. Comdr. John Mihalowski, Harry Herbert 
Miller, Lt. Col. Lewis L. Millet, James H. 
Mills, Hiroshi H. Miyamura, ist Lt. Ola L. 
Mize, Jack C. Montgomery, Sterling L. 
Morelock, Lt. Col. John C. Morgan, Maj. 
Audie L. Murphy, Capt. Raymond G. Mur- 
phy, Lt. Col. Charles P. Murray. 

Ralph G. Neppel, Maj. Robert B. Nett, 
Beryl R. Newman, Henry N. Nickerson, 

George H. O’Brien, Comdr. Joseph T. O’Cal- 
lahan, Capt. Carlos C. Ogden, Rear Adm. 
Richard H. O’Kane, Richard W. O'Neill, Nich- 
olas Oresko, Maj. Gen. E. A. Osterman. 

Col. Mitchell Paige, Samuel Parker, Carl 
Emil Petersen, Lt. Comdr. Jackson C. Pharris, 
Francis J. Pierce, Jr., John A. Pittman, Ever- 
ett P. Pope, Thomas A. Pope, Leo J. Powers, 
Arthur M. Preston. 

Rear Adm. Lawson P. Ramage, Capt. E. V. 
Rickenbacker, George Robb, Brig. Gen. Chas. 
D. Roberts, R. G. Robinson, M. Sgt. Cleto L. 
Rodriguez, Capt. Joseph C. Rodriguez, Capt. 
Donald K. Ross, M. Sgt. Wolburn K. Ross, 
Ronald E. Rosser, Capt. Carlton R. Rouh, 
Donald E. Rudolph, Sfc. Alejandro R. Ruiz, 
Rear Adm. Thomas John Ryan, 

Samuel M. Sampler, Sfc. J. E. Schaefer, 
Henry Schauer, Gen. C. F. Schilt, Oscar 
Schmidt, Jr., Otto Diller Schmidt, Rear Adm. 
H. E. Schonland, Maj. Edward R. Schowalter, 
Jr., Lt. Col. Robert S. Scott, Lt. William 
Seach, Lloyd M. Seibert, Charles W. Shea, 
Lt. Col. William A. Shomo, Gen. David M. 
Shoup, Franklin E. Sigler, Robert E. Si- 
manek, Lt. Col. Carl L. Sitter, John C. 
Sjogren, Luther Skaggs, Jr., James D. Slay- 
ton 


Col. John L. Smith, Maynard H. Smith, 
William A. Soderman, R. K. Sorenson, Junior 
J. Spurrier, Rear Adm. Adolphus Stanton, 
Capt. James L. Stone, Capt. George L. Street 
III. Lt. Col. James E. Swett. 

Edward R. Talley, Max Thompson, Lt. Col. 
Calvin P. Titus, Maj. John J. Tominac, Lt. 
Col, Jack L. Treadwell, Thomas L. Truesdell, 
George B. Turner. 

Michael Valente, Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, 
Louis M. Van Iersel, Dirk J. Vlug, Jacob 
Volz, Jr., Forrest L. Vosler. 

Reidar Waaler, Lt. Col. Kenneth A. Walsh, 
Col. Keith L. Ware, W. D. Watson, Ernest 
E. West, Capt. Eli L. Whiteley, Capt. H. B. 
Whittington, Paul J. Wiedorfer, Brig. Gen. 
W. H. Wilbur, Chas. Henry Willey, Herschel 
W. Williams, Maj. B. F. Wilson, CWO Harold 
E. Wilson, Col. Louis H. Wilson, Brig. Gen. 
Rosewell Winans, M. Sgt. Homer L. Wise. 

Alvin C. York. 

For Jay Zeamer, Jr., Lt. William Zuider- 
veld. 


Mr. MONRONEY. The Washington 
Post on July 1, 1962, featured in the 
Sunday magazine section called Parade 
an article, entitled “Courage,” by the 
president of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor Society, Luther Skaggs of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The purpose of the society 
is to protect, uphold, and preserve the 
dignity of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and the individuals who have won 
it. The story of Luther Skaggs’ heroism 
is typical. In July 1944, Marine Pfc. 
Skaggs engaged in an assault against 
the Japanese on Guam, was critically 
wounded when a Japanese grenade 
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lodged in his foxhole, exploded and 
shattered one leg. Improvising a tour- 
niquet, Skaggs propped himself up in 
his foxhole and continued to pour a 
devastating fire upon the enemy with 
rifle and grenades for 8 hours before 
being forced to crawl unassisted to the 
rear to seek medical aid. As a result of 
this action, Mr. Skaggs, like many of his 
fellow veterans, lost one leg, but he con- 
tinues to this day to serve his country 
and the Congressional Medal of Honor 
Society. 

In his article Mr. Skaggs points out 
that there are countless unsung heroes 
of the battlefields who have died in the 
most heroic and valiant fashion with 
no one present to witness their courage. 
Just so, he states, there are countless 
unsung heroes in civilian life who resist 
the “freedom destroyers of the extreme 
right and left” by their private, quiet 
courage and innate sense of justice. Mr. 
Skaggs also calls attention to the fact 
that now is not the time for any Amer- 
ican, regardless of how gloriously he may 
have served his country in the past, to 
rest upon his laurels, because this coun- 
try owes its citizens nothing if those citi- 
zens are not willing to serve their coun- 
try whenever and wherever necessary. 

Madam President, in this month 
which is the 100th anniversary of the 
Medal of Honor and the 186th year of 
this Nation’s independence, I deem Mr. 
Skaggs’ remarks important enough that 
this Congress and all of the people of 
our country should give thoughtful 
attention to them, reminding them- 
selves of the sacrifices and heroic deeds 
which form part of the magnificent 
heritage of this great land, now a light- 
house of liberty throughout the world. 
Our job is not yet done. It will never 
be done as long as free people desire to 
preserve their liberties. 

Madam President, I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point the article, 
“Courage,” by Mr. Luther Skaggs, who 
knows so well the meaning of the word. 

I wish also to acknowledge the 
patient and painstaking work done by 
Mr. Larry Cates, formerly of Eufaula, 
Okla., in researching this material for a 
tribute of respect to our American 
heroes who have been awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COURAGE 
(By Luther Skaggs, president, Congressional 
Medal of Honor Society) 

One hundred years ago this month, Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed into law a bill creating 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, the Na- 
tion’s highest award for valor. Today there 
are 293 living Americans, 46 of whom served 
in World War I, who hold this treasured 
decoration. More than half of the 644 Medal 
of Honor winners of World War II and the 
Korean conflict received their awards post- 
humously. They came from all walks of 
life: bus drivers, businessmen, actors, auto 
racers. They had one thing in common: 
they loved our country. 

Most of those who survived have returned 
to civilian life; some have chosen to re- 
main with the Armed Forces. All of them 
are a part of America. The purpose of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor Society is not 
to set these men apart from their fellow- 
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countrymen. Rather, it is to protect, up- 
hold and preserve the dignity of the medal 
and its individual holders. 

Courage is not restricted to those who have 
been honored for deeds performed on the 
field of battle. In all of America’s wars, 
many men have fallen, unseen and unsung, 
with no one to witness their courage. So, 
too, there are countless unsung heroes in 
civilian life. 

This Wednesday, July 4, the Nation once 
again observes the anniversary of its inde- 
pendence. That freedom was won and held, 
not alone on the battlefield, but in the 
everyday lives of all our citizens. It is held 
today by the courage of individuals who 
speak out against injustice, who resist the 
freedom-destroyers of the extreme right and 
left. This is the private, quiet courage of 
the true American. 

We who hold the Medal of Honor feel that 
we were called upon to do a job for our coun- 
try which was our responsibility as Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This country owes us nothing other than 
the opportunity to serve again if necessary. 


TRIBUTE TO A GREAT CIVIC LEADER 


Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, the 
story of Milton J. Shapp, Pennsylvania 
civic leader, is worth bringing to the at- 
tention of a larger audience than that 
which had an opportunity to read about 
him in the magazine section of the Sun- 
day Philadelphia Bulletin of July 8, 1962. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this very interesting article in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COFFEE BREAK. WITH MILTON J. SHAPP— 
9-DAY' WEEK; 28-Hour Day 


(By Loni Stinnett) 


We got our first glimpse of Milton Jerrold 
Shapp when he came through the door of 
the multimillion-dollar Jerrold Electronics 
Corp., of which he is chairman of the board, 
exactly at 10 o’clock sharp, just as his sec- 
retary had predicted he would. 

Brisk and businesslike, he wore a sport 
coat and a hat at a jaunty angle. A well- 
built, youngish man of 49 with alert brown 
eyes and a shy smile, he shook hands cor- 
dially and wasted no time getting our coffee 
break underway. As we walked from the 
reception room to his office, secretaries 
jumped to attention. In a matter of seconds 
we were settled in a mahogany-paneled con- 
ference room, coffee in hand. 

“My wife did all this,” he said with an 
all-inclusive wave of his hand. The room 
could easily have been transplanted to a 
country home and used asa den. Decorated 
in tan and brown with chairs and tile-topped 
tables of Danish modern, it is softly lit and 
spotted with plants. 

Mr. Shapp removed his jacket and leaned 
forward in his chair and his shirtsleeves to 
get down to business, his elbows resting on 
his knees. He told us that his wife, in addi- 
tion to being the company’s official decora- 
tor, is also one of its directors and has been 
since the company was started in 1947. 

We also learned that he was born and 
raised in Cleveland, Ohio, wanted at one time 
to be a doctor (but couldn’t pass Latin), a 
musician (violin), a composer and a play- 
wright, that he is a 1933 graduate of Case 
Institute of Technology in Cleveland and 
that his company, currently valued at $12 
million, was started on $500 and a revolu- 
tionary idea. It builds master television 
antennas for towns with poor television re- 
ception due to location or topography. 

The future industrialist first came to 
Philadelphia in 1935 to open a sales office 
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for a radio parts company, liked the city 
and went into business for himself as a man- 
ufacturer’s representative. Then he went 
into the Army where he wound up with 
Mark Clark's occupation forces as officer in 
charge of broadcasting in Austria. 

It wasn't to be his last association with 
international affairs. Mr. Shapp currently 
is serving as a consultant to the Director of 
the U.S. Peace Corps, an operation which he 
describes as fabulous. He is in good position 
to know—he personally suggested the idea 
to the Kennedy administration. 

It all began back in 1960, just 2 weeks 
before the presidential election, when Mr. 
Shapp sat next to Robert Kennedy, now U.S. 
Attorney General, on a TWA plane bound for 
Pittsburgh. His being there was not acci- 
dental. He had tried to see Mr. Kennedy 
while he was in Philadelphia but was unable 
to. Learning that he was taking the flight 
west, Mr. Shapp bought a ticket and joined 
him. 


During the trip he outlined his plans for 
dissemination of the ideals of democracy 
throughout the world, was asked to put it all 
in writing. Eight days later the plan was 
presented to the public by Presidential 
Nominee John F. Kennedy in a foreign policy 
speech in San Francisco, 

Today the Peace Corps is a fait accompli 
and Milton Shapp has turned his tremen- 
dous energy and facile mind to a variety of 
other projects, many of them philanthropic. 
One current and passionate interest is the 
development ot human resources, as it affects 
both humanity and national prosperity. 

“With the resources we have in this coun- 
try, both human and natural, we should have 
permanent prosperity,” he said, speaking 
slowly in a firm, quiet voice that demands 
attention. 

“I'm writing a book about it in collobora- 
tion with Dr. Ernest Jurkat, the economist. 
He's the man who worked with the city on 
the plans for Penn Center and the Eastwick 
project. 

“The book is called “No Need for Reces- 
sion” and it will be published next year. 
Anyway I’ve worked out a formula that is 

in the book: W=RXHT. In 
other words, wealth is the product of re- 
sources multiplied by human talent. Hu- 
man talent is the sum total of our knowl- 
edge, skills, and physical abilities multiplied 
by motivation, the point here being that 
all the skills and knowledge in the world will 
get you nowhere if they aren’t properly 
motivated. 

“We need especially in this area to de- 
velop the abilities of the Negroes and the 
Puerto Ricans and to give them hope for 
the future. Many of them are being wasted. 
They need to be trained and then given the 
opportunity to use their training.” 

He put down his coffee cup and raised a 
warning finger. “You know the surest way 
to a welfare state is not to give people the 
knowledge they need to become independent 
and not to give them the opportunity to use 
their skills if they have them. Seventy- 
eight percent of the people on the relief rolls 
today did not finish high school, and half 
of them didn’t pass the eighth grade. Only 
19 percent have finished high school and 
only 3 percent have post-high school train- 
ing. Which simply proves that people with- 
out knowledge are a drain on our economy.” 

We asked Mr. Shapp if he, personally, 
were doing anything to rectify the situation. 
He leaned back in his chair and looked down 
at the palms of his hands as if he might 
find the answer there, then looked up at us 
rather sternly. 

“If you took a walk this com- 
pany,” he said, “you’d see that it’s a little 
United Nations. That’s one thing I'm doing. 
I also spend a lot of time trying to talk my 
business associates into doing the same 
thing.” 
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“Have you been successful at that?” we 
inquired. 

“How do you measure success?” he asked 
in turn. “I think businessmen are begin- 
ning to realize that they've got to pay for 
the development of human resources or else 
pay to keep people on relief. It isn’t me, it's 
the current trend—and I'm very happy to 
see it happening.” 

In addition to hiring qualified persons 
from minority groups at Jerrold Electronics 
and its four subsidiary companies, Mr. Shapp 
has gone a giant step beyond in applying his 
theories. 

He has set up 2 foundations which pro- 
vide for 118 annual scholarships for young 
people who would otherwise be deprived of 
further education and training. 

The Shapp Scholarship Foundation offers 
18 scholarships contingent on only three 
conditions: The applicant must be a member 
of a minority ethnic group, he must be able 
to gain academic admittance to the college 
of his choice, and his need for funds must 
be such that without help he could not go 
on to college. 

The second, more extensive, Shapp Foun- 
dation provides 100 tuition-free scholarships 
to the Berean Institute Vocational Training 
School at 20th and College Streets, of which 
Mr. Shapp is executive director. Its presi- 
dent is Dr. William H. Gray, pastor of the 
Bright Hope Baptist Church, and plans for 
its expansion, now under consideration, 
would add academic courses to the curric- 
ulum. Included would be a pre-civil service 
program and a special language course, which 
Mr. Shapp feels is necessary since youngsters 
from culturally deprived families often find 
the language barrier difficult to bridge. 

The father of three children, Mr. 
lives with his family in a modest 7-room 
house in Merion Station. His two younger 
children, Richard, 13, and Joanne, 11, attend 
Bala-Cynwyd Junior High School and his 
older daughter, Dolores, 20, is an exchange 
student at the University of Vienna from 
the University of California. 

He has just been named chairman of the 
Committee for Constitutional Revision of 
Pennsylvania and to the Governors Com- 
mittee of 100 for Better Education. As di- 
verse in his activities as in his interests, 
he has lectured at the Army War College on 
Soviet economics (the result of a recent trip 
there to visit Russian corporations) and 
teaches a course in problem analysis and 
decision-making at St. Joseph's College for 
a salary of $1 a week. He also composes 
music and has written the score and lyrics 
for a musical comedy which is a satire on 
business. 

“There isn't time to do all those things,” 
we declared, getting more overwhelmed every 
minute. 

“Yes, there is,” Mr. Shapp laughed. “If 
you start your day at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. That's when I do my writing—between 
then and about 7 or 8. Altogether I'd say 
I put in a 9-day week, 28 hours a day.” 

Realizing that our visit had cut his day 
back to only 26 hours we thanked Mr. Shapp 
for the coffee and made our way out to the 
elevator, On our own this time, we noted 
that the secretaries went right on with 
their work. 


EXEMPTION OF FOWLING NETS 
PROM DUTY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6682) to pro- 
vide for the exemption of fowling nets 
from duty, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 


July 12 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments 
and agree to the request of the House for 
a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Byrp of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. WILLIAus of Delaware, and Mr. 
CARLSON conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, 
there is some apprehension in the Siate 
of Kentucky that the existing arrange- 
ments for placement of children in foster 
home care may be upset by the provi- 
sions of H.R. 10606. The welfare func- 
tions in Kentucky have been reorganized 
on a number of occasions. Until re- 
cently the Department of Child Welfare, 
which has had responsibility for place- 
ment of children in foster homes, has 
been in a separate agency from the one 
which administers aid to dependent chil- 
dren under title IV of the Social Security 
Act. Within the past few months a 
State statute has been passed which 
places both of the former departments, 
along with a number of other State 
agencies, in what is termed a Health and 
Welfare Agency. In view of the fact 
that there have been a number of organ- 
izational changes within recent years 
some persons question whether even this 
arrangement is likely to be a permanent 
one, believing that the chance that it 
will not is such that proper safeguards 
to maintain existing practices in the 
field of child welfare should be consid- 
ered in relation to this bill. 

It is my understanding from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that insofar as can be deter- 
mined, the new Health and Welfare 
Agency would be considered a single 
State agency responsible for both the ad- 
ministration of the aid to dependent 
children program and of the child wel- 
fare services program. Under such cir- 
cumstances, no problem would arise. 

Public Law 87-31 of this Congress 
deals with the subject of foster home 
care of certain children and its provi- 
sions in this respect would be made per- 
manent by H.R. 10606. Among those 
provisions is one for “use by the State 
or local agency administering the State 
plan, to the maximum extent practi- 
eable, in placing such a child in a foster 
family home, of the services of employ- 
ees, of the State public welfare agency 
referred to in section 522(a)—relating 
to allotments to States for child welfare 
services under part 3 of title V—or of 
any local agency participating in the 
administration of the plan referred to in 
such section, who perform functions in 
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the administration of such plan.” This 
provision would seem to assure that so 
long as the health and welfare agency 
is responsible for the administration of 
both the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram and the child welfare services pro- 
gram that there would be maximum 
utilization of the child welfare services 
program and that there would be no 
threat to existing arrangements. 

Moreover, the Senate Committee on 
Finance adopted an amendment to H.R. 
10606—section 155 of the bill under 
consideration—which permits the re- 
sponsibility for placement and care of 
children in foster homes to be the re- 
sponsibility of an agency other than the 
agency responsible for the administra- 
tion of aid to dependent children if such 
agency is a public agency which has in 
effect an agreement with the agency 
administering title IV, the aid to depend- 
ent children program, which assures a 
suitable plan for the children. This 
latter section would be in effect for 1 
year ending with the close of June 30, 
1963. For that year and on a continuing 
basis if the section is continued, the role 
of the child welfare services agency 
would seem to be assured whether it 
remains a part of the health and wel- 
fare agency of the State or if some fur- 
ther reorganization should take place, 
since maximum utilization would be re- 
quired for the services of the Department 
of Child Welfare under section 408 and 
even though separate from the agency 
responsible for administering aid to de- 
pendent children it would be authorized 
to operate under an agreement with 
such agency if the amendment adopted 
by the Committee on Finance becomes 
law. Under these circumstances, it is 
unthinkable that a traditional respon- 
sibility for placement by the child wel- 
fare services agency would be upset by 
the enactment of this legislation. 

WHAT PRICE FOR MEDICARE? 


Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, 
this discussion of providing certain 
health-care benefits to our senior citi- 
zens has not to date adequately touched 
upon what I regard to be one of the 
significant points with which this body 
should be concerned. We have heard 
discussion of the needs of our senior 
citizens and we have had presented to 
us a number of proposals for accom- 
plishing this purpose. I repeat, how- 
ever, that the most essential factor has 
been missing in all the discussion of the 
last few days. I refer to the cost of pro- 
viding benefits of the type proposed by 
the Senator from New Mexico and sev- 
eral of his colleagues. 

The Social Security Administration, 
and particularly its Actuary, whom we 
have all long since come to admire for 
his ability and knowledge in the area of 
forecasting costs of providing social se- 
curity annuity coverages, has no first- 
hand knowledge of the cost of providing 
health care benefits. While it is true 
that the social security program has a 
history of workability, never has it been 
tested with a provision of handling 
health care on a service basis. I take 
exception, therefore, to the statement 
that we can rely upon the tried and 
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tested social security mechanism. This 
mechanism has never been either tried 
or tested in an area such as we are dis- 
cussing today. 


COSTS ARE UNPREDICTABLE 


The uncertainty of the costs of pro- 
viding these health care benefits is 
shared by the Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration. In a document 
published last July by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, this 
uncertainty of predicting costs for med- 
ical-care benefits is stated in concrete 
terms. Let me quote a few key phrases 
of this Actuarial Study No. 52. In this 
document the following is stated: 

Long-range actuarial cost estimates, by 
their very nature, can present the general 
range of costs but cannot be a precise fore- 
cast of future experience. 


The report states: 

Nonetheless, precise estimates are not 
possible because of such unknowns as the 
extent of hospital utilization by persons who 
have not had insurance in the past, but who 
would have benefit coverage under the pro- 
visions of the bill. 


Further: 

Another major difficulty in making costs 
estimates for hospitalization benefits is the 
extent to which hospital costs will rise in 
the future. 


These qualifications which the Chief 
Actuary has been careful to spell out, 
and I commend him for this, have been 
lost sight of as we glibly talk about pro- 
viding health care benefits at a cost of 
one-half of 1 percent of a $5,200 payroll 
base. 

In view of the lack of experience of 
the Social Security Administration in 
this particular area, are we risking a 
serious blow to the social security mech- 
anism without careful examination of 
the true cost level? Is there any group 
which has adequate experience in pro- 
viding health care benefits, and has such 
a group made such experience available 
to the Congress? 

There is, of course, such a group. I 
refer to the health insurance business, 
including insurance companies as well 
as the Blue Cross and other such plans. 
Health insurance has been provided to 
the American public, in one form or an- 
other, since before the turn of the cen- 
tury. Currently, some 136 million 
Americans of all ages have some form 
of voluntary health insurance and in 
many instances a major portion of the 
premium for such protection is provided 
by the employer. In fact, in excess of 9 
million of our current senior citizens 
have this protection and this 9 million 
figure is 3 times what it was several years 
ago. 

INSURANCE INDUSTRY VERSUS GOVERNMENT 

ESTIMATES 

Now, what does the insurance business 
say about the true cost of providing bene- 
fits such as are contained in the amend- 
ments proposed by Senator ANDERSON 
and his colleagues? Last July, in an ap- 
Pearance before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, the insurance busi- 
ness presented detailed actuarial cost 
estimates for these benefits. They were 
testifying, of course, with respect to H.R. 
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4222. Since the benefits proposed by 
the junior Senator from New Mexico 
with respect to the OASI population are 
essentially the same as those contained 
in H.R. 4222, these estimates are appli- 
cable. 

Let me recite the nature of the dollar 
differences as well as the tax require- 
ments as between actuaries experienced 
in providing medical insurance benefits 
and Government statisticians with no 
such experience. 

First. Benefits provided under H.R. 
4222 would cost $2.2 billion in 1963 as 
compared with the administration's esti- 
mate of $1 billion. In 1964, with the 
nursing home provision available for the 
entire year, the total cost would rise to 
$2.5 billion. The administration's esti- 
mate for this year is again $1 billion. 

Second. By 1983, the anual cost of 
H.R. 4222 would be $5.4 billion while the 
administration has estimated that by 
1990 costs will reach only 82 ½ billion. 

Third. The level premium costs of H.R. 
4222, as defined by the Social Security 
Administration, are 1.66 percent on a 
$5,200 taxable earnings base while the 
administration’s estimate is only 0.66 
percent.. While it is not strictly com- 
parable, the administration estimates 
this level premium requirement basis. In 
our judgment, this is unrealistic. 

The insurance companies’ estimates 
are based upon the actual claim experi- 
ence of insurance companies as well as 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans gath- 
ered by the New York State Insurance 
Department. Its long experience would 
indicate that this substantial actual 
data is far more reliable in predicting 
cost than is unverified data obtained 
from household interviews of a limited 
sample of the aged population as is the 
case of the data of the administration. 

ADMINISTRATION'S ESTIMATES UNREALISTIC 


In the opinion of insurance actuaries, 
the administration has greatly over- 
estimated the effect of the deductible. 

Further, the administration’s estimate 
of cost has not made an adequate al- 
lowance for future increases in hospital 
and related health care costs. 

Furthermore, it is believed that the 
administration’s cost estimates have not 
been realistic as to the ultimate costs 
of the skilled nursing home benefits. 

As the Senate is well aware, OASDI 
taxes prior to this year are scheduled to 
reach 9% percent in 1968. Within 6 
years it is the estimated cost of H.R. 4222 
added to the 9.25 percent tax rate, work- 
ers earning up to $5,200 per year would, 
jointly with their employers, be subject 
to total OASDI taxes of 10.91 percent. 
Secretary Ribicoff has indicated that a 
10-percent total social security tax rate 
appears to be about the maximum which 
should be imposed. Based on these esti- 
mates, the addition of health care 
benefits would result in a total OASDI 
me which would exceed this practical 

t. 

It is well to observe that this esti- 
mated tax of nearly 11 percent would 
cover only those benefits provided and 
beneficiaries presently eligible under 
H.R. 4222. Once enacted, pressures 
would be engendered to remove the 
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present deductible provision, to cover 
more forms of health care to provide 
care for longer periods of time, and to 
lower the age limit. 

Although I am no actuary, I have spent 
time in a careful reading of the actuarial 
appendix filed by the insurance business. 
This analysis is based, as I have indi- 
cated, upon actual claim experience of 
insured lives under both insurance com- 
pany policies as well as those of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans. Such ex- 
perience indicates a hospital utilization 
rate per aged person per year ranging 
from 2.6 days at the lower ages to 6.0 
days at ages 80 and over. According to 
the American Hospital Association, the 
average cost per day in a hospital in 
1960 was about $32. Hospital costs have 
been rising annually at an average in- 
crease of about 7 percent. Assuming 
that such per diem costs increase by 
only 5 percent between 1960 and 1964, 
the cost per day in a hospital should be 
about $38 in that year. A projection of 
the cost per day and the aforecited hos- 
pital utilization by the aged produces 
the estimated costs predicted by the in- 
surance business. 

The Government’s statisticians, on the 
other hand, have used a hospital per 
diem of about $29, and let me call your 
attention to the fact that this per diem 
that they have used is even less than the 
actual costs in a hospital today, let alone 
what it will be by 1964. The Govern- 
ment’s statisticians have based their 
hospital utilization on information ob- 
tained in a survey conducted 6 years ago 
among some 5,000 OASI beneficiaries. In 
that survey, such persons were asked 
how frequently they went to a hospital 
and how long they stayed. Statistical 
experts tell me that the range of sam- 
pling error, memory error, and other 
such factors make surveys of this type, 
for purposes of predicting hospital utili- 
zation, completely unreliable. This is 
one major reason why the insurance 
business believes that the Government 
has underestimated the true costs of the 
health care benefits. 

COSTS THREE TIMES PREDICTION 


There are a number of other reasons 
why the true cost will be about three 
times what some Government statisti- 
cians predict. Again, the Government 
people have used household interview 
material, and in this instance, a survey 
among about 600 persons, to measure the 
financial effect of the up-to-$90 deducti- 
ble contained in the health care benefit 
provisions. The insurance business, on 
the other hand, utilized actual claim ex- 
perience with deductible provisions. 
They note with exactitude that the finan- 
cial effect of the deductible will be con- 
siderably less than that predicted by the 
administration. This represents a sec- 
ond reason for the understatement of the 
Government’s estimates. 

A third reason for the understatement 
rests in the fact that there will always 
be a certain amount of what insurance 
actuaries call “extra utilization and 
longer hospital stays” under a govern- 
mental program as compared with a pro- 
gram of insured lives. Governmental 
programs in Saskatchewan, British Co- 
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lumbia, Great Britain, and elsewhere, 
have all experienced considerable in- 
creases in utilization over what existed 
prior to the organization of the plans. 
The insurance business, in developing its 
estimates, added an allowance of 5 per- 
cent for such extra utilization. There is 
no evidence that any similar allowance 
was provided for by the Government’s 
statisticians. 

A fourth and perhaps the most signif- 
icant reason why the half of 1 percent 
is not realistic lies in the area of future 
hospital costs. The cost per day in a 
hospital, as I have indicated, has been 
rising by some 5 to 7 percenta year. All 
knowledgeable authorities in the hospital 
field predict a continuance of this yearly 
percentage increase for the foreseeable 
future. In fact, Assistant Commissioner 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Wil- 
bur Cohen, himself, has testified before 
a governmental body to this very effect. 
Built into the insurance business’ esti- 
mate therefore is an allowance for future 
increases in the cost of a day in hospital. 
No similar allowance is contained in the 
Government's estimate of the cost of 
these benefits. In fact, and I repeat, 
the hospital per diem amount used by 
the Government is actually less than 
what is being charged for a day in hos- 
pital today. 

ANDERSON PROPOSAL INADEQUATELY FINANCED 


There are a number of other reasons 
contained in this actuarial study which 
make me feel that the cost aspect of 
these health care benefits is an over- 
whelmingly important matter for the 
Senate to consider. If this amendment 
to H.R. 10606 with its present proposal 
of financing the benefits of a half of 1 
percent is passed, I predict that within 
a short period the administration will 
be back with a request for an increase 
in the tax, or else benefits will be paid 
out via further deficit financing. 

My comments to this point have been 
concerned with only that portion of the 
proposal of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico which have to do with the OASI 
aged population. The Senator proposes 
to provide these same health care bene- 
fits to the non-OASI aged at a net cost 
to the Government of $50 million per 
year. I have studied this figure with 
some care and I cannot conceive of such 
a small amount. Where he predicts a 
gross cost of a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, I have good reason to feel the gross 
cost will approach half a billion dollars 
per year with a net cost of about a third 
of a billion dollars. I have equally good 
reason to feel that this third of a billion 
dollars which will have to be paid out of 
the Treasury each year will not wash 
itself out in a few years but will con- 
tinue into the indefinite future. Let me 
recite the reasons why I feel this aspect 
of the cost of H.R. 10606 is equally un- 
sound. 

ERRORS IN ANDERSON’S ESTIMATES 


With respect to the cost of providing 
benefits to non-OASI eligibles, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico—CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, June 29—assumes a cost of $250 
million to provide coverage to “244 mil- 
lion aged people.” The Senator indi- 
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cates that the net cost of covering such 
aged persons would be only $50 million 
in that the Government would derive 
a savings of some $200 million via lesser 
payments under public assistance and 
veterans programs. These estimates are 
totally unrealistic for reasons outlined 
below. 

The Senator's estimates are erroneous 
because: 

First. He has understated the num- 
ber of aged persons not eligible for either 
OASI or railroad retirement benefits. 

Second. He has understated the cost 
of providing health benefits to those 
eligible under this provision of his 
amendment. 

Third. He has overstated the savings 
which the Government would realize 
under its public assistance and veterans 
programs. 

With respect to the number of aged 
who would be eligible, the Senator from 
New Mexico derives his figure as fol- 
lows. As of January 1964, there will be 
17.9 million aged persons. Of this 
number, he says, a quarter of a million, 
while not eligible for either social 
security or railroad retirement, would 
be covered under the Federal civil 
service governmental health insurance 
plan. Subtracting this quarter of a 
million, he incorrectly arrives at 1744 
million. He then indicates that about 
15 million aged persons are eligible for 
either social security or railroad retire- 
ment, leaving a remainder of 2½ mil- 
lion aged persons who would require 
health care benefits to be financed from 
general revenue. According to the 
Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, there will be 17.9 million persons 
at age 65 and over on January 1, 1964. 

Excluding the quarter of a million 
Federal civil servants—even this figure 
may be high—leaves a remainder of 
1724 million—not 1744 million. Accord- 
ing to the same governmental sources, 
there will be 14.4 million aged persons 
eligible for OASI and an additional 
quarter of a million for railroad retire- 
ment benefits—not already included un- 
der OASI. By subtraction, there remains 
3 million aged persons not covered by 
either OASI, railroad retirement, or hav- 
ing benefits by reason of being Federal 
civil servants, who would qualify for 
health care benefits from the general 
revenue. 

SAVINGS OVERESTIMATED 


The junior Senator from New Mexico 
estimates that the cost of caring for each 
non-OASI eligible would be $100. The 
insurance business has presented de- 
tailed actuarial cost estimates to the 
effect that the cost per OASI eligible 
should approximate $141 in 1964. The 
non-OASI aged population is, accord- 
ing to governmental] estimates, a signifi- 
cantly higher age group than is the 
OASI aged population. This being the 
case, the cost per person among the 
non-OASI aged should be even higher 
than $141. Apart from this, and using 
a base cost of $141 per person, with an 
allowance of 10 percent for the cost of 
administering these benefits, the cost in 
1964 for providing health benefits to the 
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non-OASI eligible population should ap- 
proximate $465 million—compared with 
the Senator’s estimate of $250 million. 
We are unable to substantiate the basis 
for the Senator's estimate that this as- 
pect of his proposed program would re- 
sult in a savings of $200 million. 

There is a presumption that such an 
estimate is unduly optimistic. Accord- 
ing to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, public assistance expenditures for 
general hospital care in 1960 totaled $100 
million. Such expenditures were for 
aged persons under old-age assistance of 
which about one-third are also covered 
under OASI. If it is assumed that the 
OASI and non-OASI public assistance 
recipients used hospital care at about 
the same amounts, then about $67 mil- 
lion was expended by both Federal and 
State Governments to provide general 
hospital care in 1960. The Federal Goy- 
ernment’s share of this $67 million ap- 
proximates $45 million, or two-thirds. 
In 1960, the Veterans’ Administration 
spent $165 million for general hospital 
care. It is to be noted that the very 
large majority of veterans are covered 
under OASI. The saving to be derived 
by way of this program is, therefore, 
questionable. 

Apart from the above, and accepting 
the $200 million savings—as indicated 
this is very likely too high—we estimate 
the net cost to the Federal Government, 
for providing health benefits to the non- 
OASI aged population, to be $265 million 
in 1964 with the likelihood that this 
figure could well be in excess of one- 
third of a billion. 

NOW OASI AGED COSTS WILL CONTINUE 


One other aspect of the Senator’s es- 
timate is open to question. The Senator 
indicates, in the aforestated CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, that the “annual cost of 
the provision would drop sharply—and 
eventually. wash out altogether.” It is 
difficult to accept this statement in light 
of the fact that, according to the Social 
Security Administration, there would 
still be by the year 1980, 217 million aged 
persons not eligible for OASI benefits. 
By that year, according to the insurance 
business’ estimate of the cost of provid- 
ing such health care benefits, the cost 
per person will be in excess of $200. 
Thus, 16 years from now the Federal 
Government would still be providing, 
from the general revenue, approximately 
one-third of a billion dollars to provide 
coverage to this group of the aged pop- 
ulation. 

Madam President, the Senate of the 
United States has a history of careful 
thought prior to approving any piece 
of legislation. Since the Anderson 
amendment is a fiscally unsound pro- 
posal, I urge its rejection by this body. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILWAY 
LABOR ACT 


Mr. MORTON. Madam President, I 
have joined with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Aviation Sub- 
committee of the Senate Commerce 
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Committee, in sponsoring amendments 
to the Railway Labor Act which would 
authorize the President to establish 
boards to resolve jurisdictional disputes 
in the air transportation industry. 

I need not remind my colleagues that 
the necessity to enact the amendments 
has been prompted by the widespread 
disruption of passenger, mail, and cargo 
service resulting from the jurisdictional 
walkout of the flight engineers against 
Eastern Air Lines. While only Eastern 
is struck, we have faced the possibility 
in recent weeks that at least two other 
major air carriers might also be affected. 

The airlines industry constitutes a 
major segment of our national transpor- 
tation system, and the consequences of 
the flight engineers’ strike against East- 
ern are sufficiently alarming to predict 
that any jurisdictional strike nationally 
would be disastrous. I have never be- 
lieved in compulsive settlement of a 
labor dispute, preferring to leave arbitra- 
tion to labor and management. How- 
ever, the Eastern strike, because of its 
jurisdictional nature between two 
unions, lends weight to the belief that 
we should have a more responsible 
mechanism for settlement of such dis- 
putes when the general public interest 
is so drastically affected. 

I would like to take a few minutes to 
discuss the impact of the Eastern walk- 
out on Kentucky. Eastern serves Louis- 
ville, Owensboro, Lexington, and Bowl- 
ing Green directly, Henderson via 
Evansville, Ind., and Ashland through 
the Ashland-Huntington airport in West 
Virginia. 

Louisville, in particular, has been very 
hard hit by the strike. The loss of serv- 
ice has been extremely inconveniencing 
to the business community and air 
travelers. I can testify to the incon- 
venience because of my own personal 
experience since June 23 when the walk- 
out started. Louisville, my hometown, 
generally is one of the easiest cities to 
reach by air from Washington. Now it 
is one of the most difficult. 

Louisville is the hub of an air trans- 
portation system which radiates flights 
into the entire eastern half of the United 
States, into Canada and to Puerto Rico. 
During 1961, Eastern had 13,983 flights 
involving some 782,831 available seats 
through Louisville. For the first quarter 
of 1962, 3,341 flights carried 195,068 
available spaces, 

Eastern enplaned 225,322 passengers 
at Louisville in 1961, and 59,101 during 
the first quarter of 1962. The 59,101 
represented 56.5 percent of all passengers 
enplaned at Louisville. Of this percent- 
age, 52.7 percent were originating pas- 
sengers and the balance passengers from 
connecting airlines. The loss of more 
than 56 percent of service to a com- 
munity the size of Louisville is a stagger- 
ing blow. 

Similarly, Lexington has lost the serv- 
ice of an airline that originated 40.7 per- 
cent of its passenger service during the 
first 3 months of 1962; Ashland, 51.2 
percent; Owensboro, 86 percent; Bowling 
Green, 100 percent, and Evansville, Ind., 
48.6 percent. 
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In addition, Louisville has suffered the 
loss of airmail, airfreight, and air ex- 
press service which carried a total of 
3,458,689 pounds in 1961 and 992,616 
pounds through March 31, 1962. Other 
cities in Kentucky showed the effects of 
losses in this same area. Some 185 
Eastern ground personnel in Kentucky 
have been idled by the strike, and I have 
no way cf calculating the damage done 
to the many service industries which 
rely on Eastern. 

Eastern has asked the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board for a subsidy approximating 
$24 million to carry it through the rest 
of the year. This is a direct assessment 
of strike damage on the general taxpay- 
ers of this country. The impact on the 
local taxpayers also will be felt. The 
loss of landing fees at the various East- 
ern-served airports in Kentucky means 
that any deficits incurred by the local 
air boards by reason of this revenue loss 
will have to be made up by the commu- 
nity taxpayers. 

I have not been able to detect any ap- 
preciable progress in efforts to mediate 
the dispute, although Secretary Gold- 
berg has assured me that every effort is 
being made to reach an agreement and 
terminate the strike. I feel that the 
general public has been moderate in its 
attitude so far, but as the strike length- 
ens I anticipate a rise in public demand 
for settlement. 

I have had prepared, Mr. President, a 
series of tables showing the extent of 
Eastern’s service and operation in Ken- 
tucky for 1961 and the first quarter of 
1962 and their importance to the com- 
munities affected. I ask unanimous 
consent that the tables be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the RECORD 
numerous telegrams and letters I 
have received from Louisville and the 
need for a settlement; an editorial from 
the June 21 issue of the Louisville Times, 
entitled “Airline Dispute: A Struggle 
for Jobs,” and the text of the letter, dat- 
ed July 9, from Mr. Malcolm A. MaciIn- 
tyre, Eastern’s president, to shareown- 
ers, employees, and friends. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EASTERN AIR LINES SERVICE IN KENTUCKY 

Eastern's flight schedule lists service from 
Louisville to the following cities: Ashland, 
Ky./Huntington, W. Va.; Atlanta, Ga., At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Bowling Green, 
Ky. Cape Canaveral, Fla.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Charlotte, N. O.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Chicago, III.; Tampa & St. Petersburg / 
Clearwater, Fla.; Dothan, Ala.; Raleigh / Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Evansville, Ind.; Lexington 
Frankfort, Ky.; Greensboro/High Point/ 
Winston-Salem, N.C.; Greenville, 8.C.; Hart- 
ford, Conn./Springfield, Mass.; Huntsville, 
Ala.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Miami, Fla., Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul, Minn.; Montgomery, Ala.; Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn.; New York, 
N.Y.; Newark, N.J.; Orlando, Fla; Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Palm Beach, Fla.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Providence, R.I.; Roanoke, Va.; Rome, 
Ga.; St. Louis, Mo.; Tallahassee, Fla; and 
Washington, D.C, 


ger 
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1961 


1, 816, 157 


Percentage of participation by airlines in 
total number of enplaning passengers (in- 
cluding connecting passengers outbound) 
at Louisville for 1st quarter of 1962 


Number |Percent 


Percentage of participation by airlines in 
total number of originating passengers 
(not enplanements; connecting passengers 
not ineluded) in the following Kentucky 
cities 


Ist 
quarter 
of 1962 
Ten 52.7 
18.3 
7.0 
Ozark Air Lines.. 3.8 
Piedmont Airline: 5.8 
Trans World Airlines 12.4 
Oe E eee Aa aa SR roe UE 100.0 
Lexington-Frankfort: 
Eastern Air Lines 40.7 
Delta Air Lines.. 35.7 
Piedmont Airlines.. 23.6 
—. a a Se ees 100.0 
Ashland-Hunti 
Eastern Air Lines 51.2 
Allegheny Air Lines.. 17.3 
P ont Air Lines. 31.5 
Wc etal eas ey Soa 100.0 
Owensboro: 
Eastern Air Lines 
Ozark Air Lines -== 


Pounds of airmail boarded 
including connections 


TOCNO A * 


Eastern Air Lines service in Kentucky 


sip seats avallable on 
le fligh ar 
— bound) 


Number of flights d 
(similar number of 
ving) 


Pounds of air express 
boarded including con- 
nections 


Ist quarter 1961 
of 1962 of 1962 


418, 146 1, 077, 161 285, 532 903, 136 
34, 842 112, 076 23, 305 311,073 
18, 420 9, 646 130, 

2, 578 23, 704 5,971 163, 118 

2, 598 26, 366 10, 464 57, 052 
55, 000 209, 000 59, 000 388, 

531, 584 1, 490, 330 393, 918 2,013, 199 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 
July 12, 1962. 


Hon. THRUSTON MORTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We respectfully ask any action that may 
help settle the strike of flight engineers 
against Eastern Air Lines. The stoppage is 
seriously affecting business life of Louisville 
and the Kentuckiana area. 

W. H. McCorp, 
President, Central School Supply Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 
July 12, 1962. 
Senator THRUSTON B, MORTON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Unnecessary strike, Eastern Air Lines, defi- 
nite handicap to our normal business opera- 
tions. Should be settled at once, and steps 
taken to prevent reoccurrence. 

ARCHIBALD P. COCHRAN, 
Chairman, Anaconda Aluminum Co. 
LOVISVILLE, KY., 
THE PRESIDENT, July 11, 1962. 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The continued strike on the Eastern Air 
Lines system is producing deep and unfavor- 
able effects on our community's economy. 
If the Government is powerless to effectively 
intervene should not legislation authorizing 
such interyention be immediately enacted? 

THOMAS A, BALLANTINE, 
Member, Aviation Committee, 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce. 
Fort Knox, KY., July 11, 1962. 
Senator THruston B. MORTON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I would greatly appreciate any effort your 
office could render to expedite settlement 
of the Eastern Air Lines strike. This strike 
has affected the economy of Louisville and 
Fort Knox. Eastern serves 60 percent of 
the air service for our city. Military per- 
sonnel at Fort Knox, Ky. depend heavily on 
air travel. This strike has put unneces- 
sary hardships on our servicemen’s travel. 

J. T. Watson. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 9, 1962. 
Senator TARUSTON B. MORTON, 
US. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
This community is seriously feeling the 
continued strike at Eastern Air Lines, and 


Pounds of airfreight 
(originating) 


reer 
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Passengers enplaned 
including — 28 


Total outbound cargo 
express, and nen 


t per- 
are 
Kentucky) 
entuc! 
1961 
288, 938 139 
101, 884 10 
36, 245 11 
43, 124 4 
15, 523 3 
, 000 18 
575, 714 1, 501, 216 185 


your efforts to bring about a prompt settle- 
ment of the dispute are appreciated. 
JOHN H. HARDWICK, 
President, the Louisville Trust Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 6, 1962. 
Senator THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to take this opportunity to inform 
you that the current Eastern Air Lines flight 
engineers strike is greatly inconveniencing 
the people of Louisville and my business 
travels. It is my hope that you will use 
all influence possible to effect a speedy set- 
tlement of this strike, which appears to be 
unnecessary and a great inconvenience to 
the traveling public. 

J.B. AKERs, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 6, 1962. 
Senator THruston B. MORTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to inform you that the flight engi- 
neers strike fo Eastern Air Lines has been of 
great inconvenience to me businesswise, as 
well as personally. Today my daughter is 
required to wait 4 hours alone in Chicago 
because proper connections could not be ob- 
tained due to the Eastern strike. I trust 
you will exert all influence possible to expe- 
dite the settlement of this dispute, which 
is an unnecessary inconvenience to the trav- 
eling public. 

A. P. BONDURANT. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 9, 1962. 
Senator THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Eastern Air Lines strike has caused 300 
people to be out of work in Louisville. Louis- 
ville airlines travel service paralyzed. Gov- 
ernment should take a stand in public in- 
terest against featherbedding. Settlement 
of this strike important to the economy of 
27,000 people. Louisville needs Eastern Air 
Lines service. 

Mitton L. Trost, 
STEIN Bros. & BOYCE. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 9, 1962. 
Senator THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The airlines strike is seriously hampering 

business in this community. We shall ap- 
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preciate your emphasizing the seriousness of 
this situation to those in Government whose 
efforts might speed a solution. 
HUBBARD G. BUCKNER, 
Vice President, First National Lincoln 
Bank of Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Kr., July 11, 1962. 
Senator THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Eastern Air Lines strike is causing us 
great concern. Will you urge President to 
make every effort to bring it to an end. 

JAMES M. Brown, 
Secretary-Manager, Louisville Auto- 
mobile Club and AAA, 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 10, 1962 
Hon. THRUSTON MORTON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear THRUSTON: Considerable concern is 
being shown throughout the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky as well as the community 
of Louisville over the continued strike of 
Eastern Air Lines. 60 percent of the total 
air service to Louisville alone is handled by 
Eastern with 6,000 people per week coming 
into the city and same number departing. 
Figures of this proportion are bound to have 
a tremendous effect on the economy of the 
community and it is therefore requested that 
you use every means within your power to 
bring the strike to an early conclusion. I 
am sure you are well aware of the extreme 
inconvenience caused to many travelers as 
the only air service to Louisville from Wash- 
ington is Eastern Air Lines. 

H. Dean Bouraiss, 
Vice President, Liberty National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 10, 1962, 
Sen. THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The jurisdictional strike that has grounded 
Eastern Air Lines is affecting business opera- 
tions in the Louisville area. Further delay 
caused by this dispute may seriously affect 
the economy of our community. 

We respectfully request that you use your 
influence to bring about a settlement of this 
dispute immediately. 

D. F. Parrot, 
President, Avery Building Association. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 10, 1962. 
Hon. THRUSTON B. Morton, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are fully aware of the importance of 
the air service provided by Eastern Air Lines 
to the Louisville metropolitan area. 

This current strike is severely hurting com- 
mercial and business activity of our com- 
munity. May I respectfully urge your ac- 
tive effort to secure a settlement in this 
situation. 

P. BOOKER ROBINSON, 
President, Citizens Fidelity Bank 
& Trust Co. 


ERLANTER, KY., July 11, 1962. 
Hon. THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I respectfully request your personal atten- 
tion be given to help settle the jurisdictional 
dispute between the airline pilots and the 
airline engineers unions which currently has 
closed down the Eastern Air Lines operation. 

This operational shutdown is having an 
adverse effect on our local economy and the 
absence of a carrier as large as this one must 
advertently affect the national economy. 
Again I respectfully request your assistance 
in helping to settle this dispute as soon as 
possible, 

DELBERT REGAN. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 11, 1962. 
Senator THRusTon B. Morton, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Although Eastern is not the dominant air 
carrier at Greater Cincinnati Airport, the 
flight engineers strike is causing great in- 
convenience to many here plus depriving 
the airport of much needed landing fees. 
Urge that you support aviation legislation 
which will forbid such jurisdictional dis- 
putes and provide for mandatory arbitration. 

ARVEN H. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager, 
Greater Cincinnati Airport. 
Levy Bros., INC., 
Louisville, Ky., July 10, 1962. 
Hon. THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morton: The effects of the 
Eastern Air Lines strike and work stoppage 
are already being seriously felt by many in 
Louisville. 

Several hundred people are now unem- 
ployed as a direct result of the airline strike 
and suppliers such as gasoline, food, trans- 
portation, and others are feeling the effects 
very seriously. 

In addition to my position at Levy Bros., 
I am also interested in the Watson Travel 
Agency of Louisville and although we 
are usually able to complete ticketing ar- 
rangements, the cost to the customers has 
increased considerably. In many instances, 
it is necessary to route a customer to Chi- 
cago by way of Cincinnati. 

I do hope that you will use your influence 
to urge further negotiations in a speedy set- 
tlement of the strike. 

Very cordially yours, 
STUART G. Levy, Jr. 
Orrice EQUIPMENT Co., 
Louisville, Ky., July 9, 1962. 
Hon. TRRUSro B. Morton, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. ° 

DEAR SENATOR MORTON: As a businessman 
I am deeply concerned by the loss of over 
half of Louisville’s scheduled air service. I 
urge that you do all possible to settle the 
Eastern Air Line’s dispute and restore this 
badly needed service. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Cordially, 
E. J. LEBLANC, 
President. 


[From the New York Times, July 11, 1962] 
SUBSIDIES ARE No ANSWER 


The fogginess of the boundaries between 
private and public enterprise is reflected in 
the petition filed by Eastern Air Lines for a 
Federal subsidy of nearly $24 million to 
cover its needs for the rest of this year. 
Since 1938 Eastern, the country’s fourth 
largest domestic air carrier, has had no sub- 
sidy in excess of its conventional allowance 
for flying mail. Now it isin a complex finan- 
cial squeeze, every phase of which involves 
some aspect of Government involvement. 
The upshot is a request to Uncle Sam to 
make up the difference between the line’s 
anticipated revenues and the sum needed to 
give it a 9 percent return on investment. 

Eastern’s most pressing problem, of course, 
is the grounding of all its planes by the 18- 
day-old strike of flight engineers. This be- 
gan after the engineers rejected a settle- 
ment formula negotiated by Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg and endorsed by President 
Kennedy in a parallel dispute at Trans World 
Airlines. Government slowness in approv- 
ing a strike insurance plan under a mutual 
aid pact with other airlines has kept Eastern 
from recouping some of its losses. It also 
complains of Government authorization: of 
too many competitive routes, too low fares 
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and too onerous service requirements when 
its planes are aloft. 

Observers suspect that the motive for the 
entire petition is to speed Government ac- 
tion on the proposed merger of Eastern and 
American Airlines. The merger plea de- 
serves prompt consideration on its merits, 
and certainly the financial condition of both 
lines is a relevant factor. But a resump- 
tion of Government subsidies should not be 
entertained as an alternative. This is the 
worst way to “solve” the problems of the 
airlines or any other industry. 


[From the Louisville Times, June 21, 1962] 
AIRLINE DISPUTE: A STRUGGLE FoR Joss 


The threat of a crippling strike in com- 
mercial aviation has been lifted, for the 
time being at least, but the thorny problem 
that brougnt it on has yet to be solved. 
This is a bitter and longstanding dispute 
between pilots and flight engineers over job 
rights on jet airliners. 

It’s not a new quarrel, but one that dates 
back to the advent of jet service. If the 
Kennedy administration, which is to be 
credited with the present truce, along with 
reasonableness on the part of the Engineers’ 
Union leaders, can work out a lasting solu- 
tion that will be fair to all concerned, it 
will have performed a real service to the in- 
dustry, its employees, and the flying public. 

That is a large order, but the progress 
Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg has made 
to date is encouraging. Until last weekend 
a tieup on three of the Nation’s major air- 
lines—Eastern, Pan American, and Trans 
World—seemed imminent. President Ken- 
nedy intervened with a demand that the dis- 
pute be submitted to arbitration. The 
Flight Engineers International Association 
then agreed to limit the walkout to TWA. 
Now it has agreed to postpone any work 
stoppage on that line temporarily while Mr. 
Goldberg and his staff continue mediation, 

From the viewpoint of the air-traveling 
public, it is high time that the jurisdictional 
row which is the root of the trouble was 
settled once and for all. Over the past 4 
or 5 years it has caused one interruption of 
air service after another, a classic example 
being a seemingly silly wildcat strike by 
Eastern Air Lines pilots 2 years ago because 
Federal Aviation Agency safety inspectors 
were occupying cockpit seats reserved, so 
the pilots insisted, for members of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, an AFL-CIO affiliate 
as also is the rival Flight Engineers Union. 


NOT JUST A GAME 


For all its comic opera overtones, this 1960 
walkout was more than a silly game of mu- 
sical chairs. It was a grim fight for jobs, 
an episode in the continuing dispute with 
which Secretary Goldberg is wrestling today. 
The seat in question was that of the third 
pilot. Its occupancy by an FAA inspector 
was objectionable to the ALPA for no other 
reason, apparently, than that it exposed the 
utter uselessness of this job. 

There lies the heart of the matter. FAA 
has said all along that three men are enough 
in the cockpit of a jet airliner. In the is- 
sue at hand, the question is who should be 
dropped—the third pilot or the flight engi- 
neer. It is proposed that the third crew- 
member be a combination pilot-engineer. 
The engineers, who are responsible for a 
plane’s mechanical performance in flight, 
have resisted pilot training out of fear that 
this would put them under ALPA's juris- 
diction and at the bottom of the union’s. 
seniority list. Thus the third pilots, with 
some retraining, would grab the engineers’ 
jobs. That, at least, is the way the engi- 
neers see it, and the fact that they are out- 
numbered seven to one by the pilots gives 
substance to their fears. 

This explains why they have been reluc- 
tant to accept President Kennedy’s arbi- 
tration proposal. As the New York Times 
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it in an editorial Sunday, the engi- 
neers “have become convinced that the Gov- 
ernment’s approach is based on expediency 
rather than objectivity.” It went on to say: 

“They fear that the end result of all the 
proposals will be the gobbling up of their 
craft and their union by the larger and more 
powerful pilots’ union, their traditional en- 
emy. The engineers, whose union was 
formed in 1948 out of resentment against 
the pilots’ refusal to take in a group they 
regarded as ‘glorified mechanics,’ have no 
confidence of survival under any of the sug- 
gested solutions. * * * Compulsion rarely pro- 
duces a satisfactory solution in such situa- 
tions. The rights of the flight engineers 
obviously are not entitled to precedence over 
those of the Nation, but they should not be 
infringed merely because the union is small 
and the hardship it is creating great or be- 
cause the President wants to demonstrate 
that he can be as tough on labor as he was 
on the steel industry.” 

This may perhaps do an injustice to Mr. 
Kennedy’s intentions, but certainly it ex- 
presses clearly enough the importance of a 
wholly objective approach to a problem 
which urgently needs to be solved once and 
for all, and in the fairest manner humanly 
possible, 

EASTERN AIR LINES, INC., 
New York, N.Y., July 9, 1962. 
To the Shareowners, Employees, and Friends 
of Eastern Air Lines: 

Because of a strike by the Flight Engineers 
Union against Eastern Air Lines as of 1 p.m., 
est., June 23, 1962, all of Eastern’s flights 
were canceled, all offices closed and all but 
a few of our 18,000 employees released. 

This is the third strike in less than 4 years, 
the second in less than 16 months to be 
imposed on Eastern Air Lines by the same 
union, which have caused severe hardships 
on many communities and on the public, 
has cost Eastern over $44 million in lost 
revenues, and has cost employees millions of 
dollars in lost wages. 

The issues in each strike have been the 
same, namely, the question of rights of 
union representation and qualifications for 
the third crew seat in jet aircraft where the 
Government, and the airlines’ managements 
and both the unions for the pilots and flight 
engineers all agree that although we are 
now using three pilots and a flight engineer 
in jet cockpit crews, three men constitute 
an adequate crew for safe and efficient jet 
operation. 

This current strike against Eastern Air 
Lines, which the President of the United 
States has called “the height of irresponsi- 
bility” on the part of the Flight Engineers 
Union, effects an average of 30,000 travelers 
a day and is increasing Eastern's loss of 
revenue at approximately $1 million a day. 
It is due to the rejection by the Flight 
Engineers Union of recommendations of six 
independent factfinding boards appointed 
by the President, mediation by the Secretary 
of Labor and other Government officials and 
the long painstaking efforts made by East- 
ern’s management to effect a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Because the issues involve not only East- 
ern and other major air carriers but the 
basic law governing all airline labor you 
should have this summary of the facts: 

Some of the major air carriers and most 
of the smaller airlines have been operating 
jets with three man crews. Eastern and 
other major carriers have been using four 
men—three pilots and a fourth crewmem- 
ber with flight engineer qualifications. 
From their own and the industry experience, 
these carriers have now determined that the 
third pilot is not necessary for safe, effi- 
cient jet operation. All Government agen- 
cies all of the Presidential factfinding 
boards, and the unions of the pilots and 
flight engineers, independently, agree that 
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jet crews should be made up of three men 
only. 

Although the pilots union has not raised 
the question of representation and has made 
no effort to modify the flight engineer union 
representation on Eastern, the flight engl- 
neers have made this a strike issue by in- 
sisting that the company agree to contract 
provisions which would guarantee to the 
Flight Engineers Union perpetual, separate 
representation rights on the third seat in 
jet cockpits. Not only is the company pro- 
hibited by law from granting such guaran- 
tees where two or more unions are involved, 
but even the U.S. Government has no power 
to do this under existing laws and labor 
practices. 

As the law is presently constituted the 
National Mediation Board has complete 
jurisdiction over all questions involving em- 
ployee representation. When the National 
Mediation Board, however, ruled that pilots 
and flight engineers composing the three 
man crews on United Air Lines should select 
one union to represent them, the Flight Engi- 
neers Union, in February 1961, launched an 
illegal strike against Eastern and six other 
airlines, forcing Eastern to close down at the 
peak of its winter travel season. Eastern 
sought and secured an order from a Federal 
district court for the flight engineers to re- 
turn to work which the union’s members 
ignored. 

A suit to collect approximately $3 million 
from the Flight Engineers Union in damages 
resulting from their 1961 strike is pending in 
a U.S. district court which has also insti- 
tuted an investigation of union officials and 
certain union members as to whether their 
refusal to comply with the court's back-to- 
work order constitutes criminal contempt. 

When court action and all other efforts 
by Government and management failed to 
end the strike in February 1961, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, on behalf of the President of 
the United States, requested Eastern to take 
its flight engineers back to work without 
reprisal, so that a special board appointed 
by the President could study the issues and 
recommend a permanent solution. Eastern 
agreed to that request and also accepted 
this board’s recommendations which were 
handed down in October 1961, and which 
the President personally endorsed as being 
fair and equitable for all parties. 

After notifying the President that they 
also accepted, the flight engineers later re- 
fused to settle on the basis of these recom- 
mendations. In February of 1962 when they 
again set a strike date the President ap- 
pointed an emergency Presidential board 
under the Railway Labor Act to recommend 
an equitable basis for the resolution of all 
issues outstanding between the Flight En- 
gineers Union and Eastern Air Lines. This 
board endorsed the previous board's findings 
on the crew complement question and on 
economic issues recommended that Eastern 
grant its flight engineers liberal pay in- 
creases of approximately 10 percent retro- 
active to April 1960, plus additional in- 
creases in 1962 and 1963 which, in effect, 
represent an increase of 44 percent in flight 
engineer pay since 1959. 

Despite total losses of $28 million in 1961, 
Eastern also agreed to accept the principles 
of these recommendations. 

The Flight Engineers Union refused to ac- 
cept the recommendations of both Presiden- 
tial boards and again threatened to strike 
when a 10-day period of mediation, under- 
taken by the Secretary of Labor and other 
Government officials, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, failed to effect settlement in the case 
of Eastern, Pan American, and Trans World. 
The President requested that all parties ac- 
cept arbitration for all issues in dispute. 
The company accepted, but the flight engi- 
neers refused both the President's offer and 
the President's public appeal that they re- 
consider their action. 


July 12 


After new strike threats against the three 
carriers a strike was called against TWA. 
Secretary Goldberg again interceded and 
succeeded in making a settlement of the dis- 
pute between the Flight Engineers Union 
and TWA. The terms of this settlement, it 
was hoped, would form the basis for settle- 
ment of the same issues on Eastern and Pan 
American. Despite Eastern’s repeated ef- 
forts, however, the Flight Engineers Union 
refused to meet with company representa- 
tives even to discuss the terms of the TWA 
agreement as a basis for settlement. The 
Flight Engineers International Union offi- 
cials also announced their intention of fight- 
ing acceptance of this agreement when it 
was submitted to the TWA chapter mem- 
bers for ratification, and on June 22 set a 
strike date of 1 p.m., e.s.t., June 23 against 
both Eastern and Pan American. Further 
mediatory efforts were fruitless and, at the 
time set, picket lines were thrown up and 
the flight engineers walked off the planes. 

As a consequence all of Eastern’s opera- 
tions were immediately canceled for these 
compelling reasons: 

In the week before the strike was called 
public apprehension caused by the union’s 
strike threats resulted in the loss of ap- 
proximately $1 million in revenues. That 
Eastern's popular air shuttle, where no res- 
ervations are required, had a 20-percent re- 
duction in traffic is a clear indication of the 
loss from this source. Because of the pub- 
lic’s fear that we might not operate and 
that they would be stranded, advance res- 
ervations fell off sharply. 

Our experience in the past few years, when 
attempts were made to operate under 
restraining orders and temporary court in- 
junctions, with their overhanging strike 
threats, or to maintain partial operations, 
have shown that such expedience could only 
have the effect of causing the public even 
greater inconvenience and of multiplying 
these losses. These growing trends clearly 
indicated that Eastern could rapidly get into 
a position where operations would result in 
a loss of between $300,000 and $400,000 a 
day. Under these circumstances, the only 
prudent course was to cancel all operations 
in order to minimize public hardships, halt 
further losses, and to conserve the company’s 
assets to the maximum extent possible, 

Pan American secured a temporary 
restraining order, which permitted them to 
operate initially for 3 days, then for 10 
days, then for 23 days (on a day-to-day 
basis), while hearings are being held on a 
temporary injunction plea. Pan American 
could do this because its circumstances are 
considerably different. Compared with East- 
ern’s multitude of daily flights, PAA op- 
erates comparatively few, all of which are 
long range and international. Because of 
the nature of this operation they can 
realize profits despite irregular operations 
and heavy cancellations. Eastern, on the 
other hand, is in its lowest traffic period. Its 
more than 1,400 regularly scheduled daily 
flights are on highly competitive routes 
where irregularity of operation would not 
only create confusion and inconvenience for 
the traveling public but, for the reasons 
cited earlier would result in unbearable 
losses. 

Apart from doubts as to legal validity in 
this instance, however, Eastern’s experience 
has clearly demonstrated that temporary 
restraining orders or even injunction by the 
courts, as our governing Railway Labor Act 
is presently constituted, cannot solve the 
basic issue but can only make another and 
always more costly strike inevitable. All 
authorities agree that we can no longer 
afford to rely on temporizing measures of 
expediency. We, meaning the carriers, the 
Pilots and Flight Engineers Unions and the 
Government, must find a prompt and per- 
manent resolution of this unnecessary, re- 
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curring issue which has cost you, the public, 
and the industry, so heavy through the years. 

At the moment the outlook for a settle- 
ment through any means that have so far 
been employed is clouded. The TWA vote 
on a possible pattern settlement is still pend- 
ing. The course being taken by litigation 
is indefinite and any decision reached there 
is subject to immediate appeal and reversal. 

Those who have given most thoughtful con- 
sideration to the problem are now convinced 
that it can perhaps only be resolved by 
amending the governing Railway Labor Act 
to require compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes involving two or more unions on any 
air carrier where, in the judgment of the 
President, the dispute threatens the welfare 
and economy of the American people. 

Not only as an American citizen, but as 
one whose interests are directly affected you 
have an important stake in the outcome of 
this matter. An expression of your convic- 
tions in this respect addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Labor and to your representatives 
in both the Senate and the House will be 
helpful in their consideration of any legis- 
lation to correct the present intolerable sit- 
uation and to prevent future needless and 
destructive disruption of the Nation’s air 
transportation system, 

The directors of Eastern Air Lines have 
fully endorsed the course Eastern’s manage- 
ment has taken of cooperating with the 
Government’s efforts to find a solution to 
these problems either by negotiated settle- 
ment or by final and binding determination 
of all issues under new legislation. 

In urging your support we also wish to 
express grateful appreciation of your under- 
standing and patience in these difficult 
times. 

Sincerely, 
MALCOLM A, MACINTYRE, 
President and Cie Executive Officer. 


EFFECTS OF THE FLIGHT ENGINEERS STRIKE ON 
Eastern Am LINES 


1. On operations: Average of 424 daily 
flights canceled between 115 cities including 
service to Canada, Bermuda, Puerto Rico, 
and Mexico. 

2. On the public service—Domestic: More 
than 30,000 travelers a day, nearly 15 percent 
of total domestic air travelers affected. In- 
cludes approximately 70 percent of all air 
travelers between New York and both Bos- 
ton and Washington, who depend on the air 
shuttle, and about 50 percent of all air 
travelers between the Northeast and the 
South and Southwest. 

There is no service at all to 8 commu- 
nities; 13 other cities have ‘ost all trunk- 
line service, and from 30 to 50 percent of 
current air travel is disrupted in such major 
communities as Miami, Washington, Boston, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Louisville, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans and San Juan, P.R. 

International: There is no U.S.-flag service 
between New York and Montreal or New 
York and Mexico City, and that to and from 
Bermuda is cut 50 percent. 

8. On employees: Approximately 17,500 of 
a total of 17,906 employees have been re- 
leased. Only a skeleton force is retained to 
maintain flight equipment and facilities and 
for other essential housekeeping activities. 
Employee losses in salaries and wages, ap- 
proximately $400,000 a day, $12 million a 
month. 

It is estimated that the income of an 
additional 20,000 employed in providing col- 
lateral services to Eastern Air Lines is also 
adversely affected. 

4. Cost of the strike: A minimum of $1 
million a day in lost revenues alone. In the 
first 4 months of 1962 Eastern Air Lines only 
earned approximately $350,000. 

5. Data on flight engineers: Eastern em- 
ploys 575 flight engineers. Present average 
pay ranges from $12,000 to $18,000 per year. 
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Pay increases recommended would average 
cash payments of $2,000 per man and a 44- 
percent increase since 1959. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the So- 
cial Security Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
send to the desk a modified amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment of the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment may be dispensed with, and 
in lieu of reading, that an explanation 
of the amendment be printed as part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, reading of the amendment 
is dispensed with, and the amendment 
and explanation may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The modified amendment is as follows: 

On page 14, line 17, insert “after December 
1963” after “month”. 

On page 15, lines 8 and 9, strike out “(as 
defined in section 210(i)”. 

On page 23, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following: 

“States and United States 

“(h) The terms ‘State’ and ‘United States’ 
shall have the same meaning as when used 
in title II.“ 

Beginning with line 1, page 45, strike out 
all to and including line 5, page 49, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“OPTION TO BENEFICIARIES TO CONTINUE PRIVATE 
HEALTH INSURANCE PROTECTION 


“Sec. 1716. (a) In lieu of payments to a 
provider of services under an agreement un- 
der this title, payments may be made to an 
eligible carrier under an approved plan with 
respect to services, for which payment would 
otherwise be made under the preceding pro- 
visions of this title (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as ‘reimbursable health serv- 
ices’), which are furnished by such provider 
of services to any individual entitled to 
health insurance benefits under this title if 
such individual elects to have payment for 
such services made to such carrier. 

“(b)(1) An individual may make an elec- 
tion under subsection (a) with respect to the 
approved plan of an eligible carrier only if he 
was covered by an approved plan of such 
carrier (or an affiliate thereof) continuously 
during whichever of the following periods is 
applicable— 

“(A) if the month in which such indi- 
vidual becomes entitled to health insurance 
benefits under this title is any month in 
1964 or January, February, or March of 1965, 
the 90-day period ending with the close of 
the month before such month, or 

“(B) if the month in which he becomes 
so entitled is April 1965 or a subsequent 
month, the period beginning January 1, 
1965, and ending with the close of the month 
before the month in which he becomes so 
entitled or, if shorter (i) in the case of a 
plan meeting the requirements of clause 
(A), (B), (C), or (D) of subsection (o) (5), 
the one-year period ending with such close 
of such month, or (ii) im the case of a plan 
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meeting the requirements of clause (E) of 
such subsection, the 2-year period ending 
with such close of such month. 

“(2) An individual may make an election 
under subsection (a) in such manner and 
within such period as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, but in no event more than 3 months 
after the month in which such individual 
becomes entitled to health insurance ben- 
efits under this title; and an individual shall 
be permitted only one such election. An 
election so made may be revoked at such 
time or times and in such manner as may be 
so prescribed, and shall be effective at the 
end of the 90-day period following such 
revocation or, if later, the end of the benefit 
period (as defined in section 1704(c) ), if any, 
of the individual during which such revoca- 
tion is made or, if a benefit period begins 
during such 90-day period, the end of such 
benefit period. 

“(c) To be approved for purposes of this 
section with respect to an individual, a plan 
must— 

“(1) be an insurance policy or contract, 
medical or hospital service agreement, mem- 
bership or subscription contract, or similar 
arrangement provided by a carrier for the 
purpose of providing or paying for some 
medical or other type of remedial care: 

(2) with respect to the period before an 
individual becomes entitled to health in- 
surance benefits under this title, include 
provision of, or payment for the cost of— 

“(A) inpatient hospital services, with no 
greater deductible and limitations than are 
applicable in the case of inpatient hospital 
services which constitute reimbursable 
health services, or 

“(B) in the case of a plan meeting the 
requirements of clause (A), (B), (C), or 
(D) of paragraph (5), inpatient hospital 
services to the extent provided in subpara- 
graph (A), but without application of the 
deductible under section 1704(a)(1) and 
with a limitation of forty-five days on the 
duration of such services; 

“(3) with respect to the period during 
which an individual is entitled to health 
insurance benefits under this title, include 
provision of, or payment to providers of 
services for the cost of— 

“(A) all reimbursable health services, or 

“(B) in the case of a plan meeting the 
requirements of claus* (A), (B), (C), or (D) 
of paragraph (5), such reimbursable health 
services, but without application of the 
deductible under section 1704(a)(1) and 
with a limitation of forty-five days on the 
duration of inpatient hospital services; 

4) include provision of, or payment for 
part or all of the cost of, some additional 
medical or other type of remedial care not 
included as reimbursable health services; 
and . 

(5) (A) be a group plan, or a continua- 
tion of a group plan which is available to 
individuals on conversion of a group plan 
after their separation from the group, or (B) 
be issued by a corporation, association, or 
other organization which is exempt from 
income tax under section 501(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, or (C) be a 
prepayment group practice plain, or (D) be 
a plan which the Secretary determines, on 
the basis of available data, is likely to re- 
sult in a ratio of acquisition costs to pay- 
ments with respect to the cost of medical 
or any other type of remedial care which 
is not greater than the ratio of such costs 
to such payments in the case of most of the 
group plans approved under this section, or 
(E) in the case of a plan which does not 
come within clause (A), (B), (C), or (D), 
be issued by a corporation, association, or 
other organization which (i) is licensed in 
the 50 States and the District of Columbia 
to issue insurance covering all or any part 
of the cost of medical or any other type of 
remedial care and, in the most recent year 
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for which data are available, has made pay- 
ments with respect to the cost of such care 
aggregating at least 1 percent of all such 
payments in the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia, or (ii) is determined by the 
Secretary to be national in scope, or (iil) 
is licensed to issue insurance covering part 
or all of the cost of such care in the State 
with respect to which it requests eligibility 
hereunder and, in the most recent year for 
which data are available, has made payments 
with respect to the cost of such care aggre- 
gating at least 5 percent of such payments in 
such State. 

“For purposes of paragraph (5)— 

“(6) a ‘group plan’ issued in any State is 
a plan which meets the requirements estab- 
lished by the law of such State for such 
plans or, in the case of a plan in a State in 
which there is no State law establishing re- 
quirements for such plans, which— 

“(A) is issued to employers for their em- 
ployees, or to unions for their members, or 
to other associations for their members who 
are bound together by a single, mutual in- 
terest other than insurance, and 

“(B) covers at least 10 persons in the 
group; 

“(7) the ‘acquisition costs’ of a plan are 
costs directly related to the sale of cover- 
age under such plan to individuals, includ- 
ing costs such as costs of advertising, com- 
missions and salaries of agents, and salaries 
and other expenses of field staff directly in- 
volved in the sale of coverage under the 
plan. 

“(d) A carrier shall be eligible for pur- 
poses of this section if it— 

“(1) is a corporation or other nongovern- 
mental organization which is lawfully en- 

in issuing plans described in subsec- 
tion (c)(1) in the State with respect to 
which it requests eligibility under this 
section; 

“(2) agrees that any information provided 
in connection with any approved plan will 
be accurate and complete; 

“(3) agrees, in the case of any individual 
who has made an election under this sec- 
tion with respect to an approved plan and 
who revokes such election (including termi- 
nation of such coverage by such individual 
or the carrier), to continue to make pay- 
ments under such plan with respect to him 
until his revocation is effective (or would 
be effective if such termination were con- 
sidered a revocation) as provided in sub- 
section (b) (2); 

“(4) agrees to provide the Secretary, on 
request, such reports as may reasonably be 
necessary to enable him to determine the 
amounts due, under any plan with respect 
to which an election has been made under 
this section, on account of reimbursable 
health services and the administrative ex- 
penses of the carrier in connection there- 
with, and agrees to permit the Secretary to 
determine the accuracy of such reports; 

“(5) agrees to make payments for re- 
imbursable health services to providers of 
services, or to provide reimbursable health 
services, with respect to individuals who 
have made an election under this section 
in the same amounts, under the same con- 
ditions, and subject to the same limitations 
as are applicable in the case of such services 
for which payments are made under the 

sections of this title; and 

“(6) agrees not to impose any fees, pre- 
mimums, or other charges with respect to 
reimbursable health services for individuals 
entitled to health insurance benefits under 
this title. 

“(e) If a plan ceases to be approved under 
this section or a carrier ceases to be an 
eligible carrier or ceases to do business, any 
individual who has made an election under 
this section and is covered by such plan or 
by a plan of such carrier shall be deemed to 
have revoked his election under this section 
and such revocation shall, notwithstanding 
subsection (b) (2), be effective immediately 
upon such cessation; except that the limita- 
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tions applicable under such plan shall apply 
with to the benefit period (as defined 
in section 1704(c).), if any, of such individual 
existing at the time of such cessation. 

“(f)(1) An eligible carrier shall be paid 
from time to time amounts equal to the pay- 
ments made or the cost of services provided 
by it for reimbursable health services under 
approved plans with respect to individuals 
who have made an election under this sec- 
tion, and in addition, such amounts as the 
Secretary finds to be the administrative costs 
of such carrier which are reasonably neces- 
sary to the provision of or payment for the 
cost of reimbursable health services for such 
individuals under an approved plan, except 
that such additional amounts for any year 
may not be more than 50 per cent greater 
than the comparable part of the cost of ad- 
ministration of this title. 

“(2) In the case of a plan to which sub- 
paragraph (B) of subsection (c)(3) is ap- 
plicable, the limitations and conditions of 
payment for reimbursable health services 
under the preceding sections of this title 
shall be modified in accordance with such 
subparagraph; and for such purposes the 
maximum units of reimbursable health sery- 
ices (within the meaning of section 1704 (b)) 
for which payment will be made under this 
title shall be 105 units.” 


The explanatory statement submitted 
by Mr. Javits is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE (JAVITS, COOPER, 
KUCHEL, KEATING) AMENDMENT TO THE 
ANDERSON AMENDMENT TO H.R. 10606, 
STRIKING AND INSERTING A New SECTION 
1716 "OPTION To BENEFICIARIES To CON- 
TINUE PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE PRO- 
TECTION”" 


The purpose of this amendment is to offer 
the individual an opportunity to purchase 
or continue a private health care plan which 
would give him the statutory benefit of 90 
days of hospitalization with a deductible, or 
under group and similar plans 45 days of 
hospitalization with no deductible, in addi- 
tion to other health care benefits. 

The amendment permits any individual 
entitled to health insurance benefits for the 
aged, under proposed title XVII of the So- 
cial Security Act, at his option to elect to 
have payment for those benefits he uses be 
made to an eligible private carrier under 
an approved plan. 

An approved plan must include the bene- 
fits under the statutory plan plus some other 
health care benefits to be provided by the 
private carrier. Except that as an option in 
place of the 90-day hospital benefit with a 
deductible of $10 a day for 9 days, specified 
private plans could offer a 45-day hospital 
benefit with no deductible. 

Qualified to offer the option of either the 
90-day hospitalization benefit with the de- 
ductible, or the 45-day hospitalization bene- 
fit paying “first costs,” would be group in- 
surance plans, prepayment group practice 
plans, nonprofit plans, and plans (generally 
“mass enrollment” plans) having acquisi- 
tion costs comparable to those of approved 
group plans. Other nongroup plans must 
offer the 90-day hospital benefit, and could 
qualify if the carrier did business in the 50 
States and wrote at least 1 percent of the 
health insurance business, was determined 
by the Secretary to be otherwise national in 
scope, or did at least 5 percent of the health 
insurance business within a State in which 
it sought to write business under this bill. 

Private plans must include medical or 
other health benefits in addition to those 
reimbursed by the Government. No fee, 
premium, or other charge to the individual 
could be made for the reimbursable bene- 
fits. The carrier would be paid the reason- 
able administrative costs of providing the 
reimbursable benefits, but not to exceed 
150 percent of Government costs for the 
same functions, 

An individual must make the election to 
continue a private health plan within 3 
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months after becoming entitled to health 
insurance benefits, and is permitted one 
such election; he may later revoke that elec- 
tion if he desires. He must have been cov- 
ered by the approved plan for 1 year prior 
to becoming eligible for health -insurance 
benefits in the case of group and nonprofit 
plans, and for 2 years in the case of commer- 
cial individual policies (except that coverage 
for 90 days is sufficient for those becoming 
eligible prior to April 1965, and coverage 
beginning January 1, 1965, is sufficient for 
those becoming eligible in or after April 
1965, if less than 1 or 2 years). 

The private plan is required to include 
only the 90- or 45-day inpatient hospitaliza- 
tion benefit during the period before the in- 
dividual becomes eligible under the 
program; after he becomes eligible, the plan 
must also provide all auxiliary benefits such 
as skilled nursing facility, home health, and 
outpatient hospital diagnostic services. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
amendment would amend the Ander- 
son amendments which are pending be- 
fore the Senate, and is the definitive 
provision for an option to beneficiaries 
to continue private health insurance pro- 
tection, which has been under discussion 
for a number of days, to replace that 
part of the bill which relates to the 
subject. 

The reason for submitting the amend- 
ment at this time is to perfect the An- 
derson amendments, in view of the fact 
that it is well known to all Senators that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Buss], and perhaps other 
Senators will be proposing complete sub- 
stitutes for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. It is therefore important that the 
Senate have before it the definitive pro- 
visions of the measure offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] when it considers substitutes. It 
is my belief that the amendment which 
I am submitting is acceptable to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. Obviously there will be adequate 
opportunity to debate its merits pro and 
con as we go along and to debate the 
amendments of the Senator from New 
Mexico. I therefore hope that I may 
make a brief explanation of my amend- 
ment. As I understand, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
is prepared to present his substitute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say to the 
Senator from New York that I appreciate 
very much his consideration of the 
amendment. I appreciate the many long 
hours he has put into it, along with 
many of us. This is the matter having 
to do with options. If the Senator from 
New York is agreeable, I would be happy 
to modify my amendment to include the 
text of the amendment that he has sub- 
mitted as his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iask only that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico indulge the Sena- 
tor from New York for about 10 minutes 
while I explain my amendment. Then 
I shall be glad to have the Senator do 
that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
permit me to make two other modifica- 
tions? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I also send to the desk an amendment 
to the Anderson amendment identified 
as ““6-29-62—A,” which reads: 

On page 21, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“decision of the physician members” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “finding (after oppor- 
tunity for consultation to such attending 
physician) by the physician members“. 

On page 23, line 10, insert “(after oppor- 
tunity for consultation to such attending 
physician)” after finding“. 

On page 28, line 6, insert “(by the physi- 
clan members of the committee or group)” 
before “pursuant”. 


The amendment would make it clear 
that the patient’s physician would be 
consulted before the hospital staff com- 
mittee or other groups reviewing utiliza- 
tion makes a finding that the patient’s 
continued stay in a hospital or skilled 
nursing facility is not medically neces- 
sary. It was expected that such consul- 
tation would take place as a matter of 
course. However, so that there can be 
no question or misunderstanding, my 
amendment is modified to that extent. 

I also send another amendment to the 
desk. This is an amendment to the 
Anderson amendment identified as 6 
29-62—A” which reads: 

One page 75, line 13, insert “and use of the 
option” after “deductibles”. 


I modify my amendment to that ex- 
tent. I am very happy to accept the 
language of the Senator from New York. 

I modify my amendment further by 
striking the original language and 
putting in the option language which has 
been the result of many hours of 
thoughtful and faithful consideration 
of this problem in an attempt to en- 
courage free enterprise as much as pos- 
sible. I thank the Senator from New 
York and his associates for the many 
hours of work that they have devoted to 
the preparation of the option. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. Unless other 
Members of the Senate desire to be heard 
in connection with the amendment 
which I have sent to the desk, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, I will yield 
back the balance of my time, because I 
understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] desires to 


proceed. 

Madam President, the health care in- 
surance bill in which I and my Repub- 
lican colleagues have joined with Sen- 
ator ANDERSON is the inclusive and most 
comprehensive bill on medical care for 
the aging to come before the Congress. 
It goes far beyond the original King- 
Anderson proposal and incorporates the 
essential principles which my colleagues 
and I have been working for and which 
are consistent with the declarations of 
the 1960 Republican platform. 

Madam President, I should like to em- 
phasize to the Senate that “this is it,” 
so far as the Anderson proposal is con- 
cerned. This is the definitive package 
which we hope the Senate will accept. 

Madam President, what has been 
achieved? First, all persons who are 65 
years of age and older are now entitled 
to health care benefits under the bill, in- 
cluding those who are not presently 
covered by social security. This brings 
into the programs an estimated 3 mil- 
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lion persons who would have been ex- 
eluded under the old King-Anderson bill. 


provision establishing 

trust fund for purposes of financing this 
program. We shall be able, then, to see 
exactly how much has been collected, 
how much paid out for this medical 
care program, and how much it is cost- 
ing the social security system. 

A third principle which I have main- 
tained refers to State administration, 
and a measure of such State participa- 
tion has also been provided as well as 
private administration of the Govern- 
ment program. 

An opportunity is also given to indi- 
viduals to select or continue their private 
insurance plans. 

This amendment may be termed the 
“freedom of choice” amendment. It 
gives private enterprise a considerable 
share on a voluntary basis in the health 
care program, by substantially liberaliz- 
ing the option to beneficiaries in section 
1716 of the bill now before us and by 
offering a choice of hospital benefit pro- 
grams which a beneficiary thinks is best 
suited to his needs. 

In addition, this private health insur- 
ance protection, which would give the 
individual much more than the statutory 
benefits, would actually cost the indi- 
vidual much less than he would other- 
wise have to pay for such increased pro- 
tection because the carrier would not be 
permitted to charge a premium for that 
part of the health insurance benefit 
which is reimbursable by the Govern- 
ment. 

The amendment introduced by my Re- 
publican colleagues strikes out the pres- 
ent section 1716 in the pending amend- 
ment and substitutes under the same 
heading another provision. It adds to 
the private insurance option for indi- 
viduals now in the bill, which must con- 
tain the same benefits as the statute 
makes generally available, an alternative 
preventive care benefit program. This 
is a truly preventive care option which 
has as its base the actuarial equivalent 
of the proposed statutory benefits and 
is offered to groups, mass enrollment 
and nonprofit plans; it features 45 
days of hospital coverage without any 
deductible. 

This is in addition to other benefits. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
critical importance of what has been ac- 
complished. 

Thus the individual has the freedom to 
choose between continuing his private 
insurance protection with a choice of 
benefit programs or the standard pro- 
posed statutory benefits program. The 
private insurance carrier has an un- 
precedented opportunity to provide as 
an addition—for a fair premium—a well- 
rounded preventive care health 4 
A policy could be written to contain the 
following as sample benefits, according 
to reliable estimates: 

For a premium of $7.50 a month per 
person, built upon the basic coverage 
which will be provided by the bill, there 
ean be added to the basic coverage any 
number of doctors’ visits at home or of- 
fice, for which the carrier will pay $6 
toward the office visit, and $4 toward 
the home visit. 
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Also, there will be provided, in addi- 
tion, diagnostic, X-ray, and laboratory 
fees on a schedule of items costing from 
$2 to $50. 

Also surgery in or out of the hospital, 
from $350 on a schedule of items. 
= specialist consultation of $15 to 


Madam President, based upon the 
same estimates, for only $3.30 a month. 
the carrier could offer on a similar basis: 

Out-of-hospital diagnostic services. 

Surgery. 

Medical care in the hospital. 

These extremely generous programs, 
which have been prepared for me by a 
health insurance organization, carry out 
the geriatrics emphasis on preventive 
care and could thus result in a substan- 
tial reduction in the hospital utiliza- 
tion—and subsequent lower cost to the 
Government—if participated in on a 
large scale. They preserve the doctor- 
patient relationship, provide for com- 
petition and give private enterprise a 
tremendous incentive to participate in 
this vast health care effort. Let no one 
regard the benefits program I have out- 
lined as the last word. Even it can be 
improved, and I think that private en- 
terprise has the creativeness to come up 
with many different kinds of valid bene- 
fits that are possible in this context. 

Since this bill would go into effect on 
January 1, 1964, the individual bene- 
ficiary must hold his private insurance 
or group plan for at least 3 months prior 
to the time he becomes eligible for social 
security benefits during the first year 
and quarter after December 31, 1963, or 
for 1 year after March 1965. 

After the individual becomes entitled 
to social security benefits or reaches age 
65, if he is not covered by social secu- 
rity, his private insurance plan would 
also have to provide all the other statu- 
tory health benefits, such as skilled nurs- 
ing facility, home health services and 
outpatient hospital diagnostic benefits. 
If the beneficiary became hospitalized, 
the Government would reimburse the 
carriers for the cost of the statutory 
benefits or the equivalent 45-day hos- 
pital plan. The carrier would also be 
paid for its reasonable administrative 
costs in connection with the benefits for 
which it is reimbursed but not over 144 
times the estimated cost of administra- 
tion to the Federal Government. No 
premiums or other fees would be charged 
to beneficiaries in connection with these 
reimbursable health services. 

This amendment thus makes it pos- 
sible and attractive for private enter- 
prise to take a substantial role in this 
great nationwide effort. It means, fur- 
ther, that health care insurance is not 
going the road of socialized medicine, 
as its critics have charged, nor in fact 
a road comparable in substance to that 
pursued in other countries. 

The proposal now before the Senate 
is a distinctly American approach to a 
problem which all of us recognize. The 
fact is—and it cannot be repeated too 
often—that our older citizens need more 
medical care at a time when their in- 
comes and earning power are too low for 
them to be able to afford the kind of 
care they need. 
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With this amendment in the bill we 
stand on the threshold of a new era in 
American health care. It is tremen- 
dously gratifying to me that we have 
reached this point. For many years I 
have supported a program of health care 
insurance for the aging, because I be- 
lieve it is an urgent domestic need which 
we can no longer delay meeting. 

I have contended for the very program, 
in essence, which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] will place 
before the Senate today. But I have 
accepted the social security approach to 
finance this program because I am con- 
vinced that that is the way to have the 
program enacted into law, and also be- 
cause I believe the American people want 
to pay for it in this way. 

Madam President, this is the essence 
of my presentation to the Senate. I do 
not wish to run down any other plan. 
But I am now convinced that this is the 
only way in which we will get anywhere. 
I am also convinced that it is essential 
if we are to get anywhere, at long last, 
in this field. 

On another occasion I shall argue that 
two points have been raised with re- 
spect to adding the health care program 
to the public welfare bill. I am partic- 
ularly aware of the fact that there has 
been what is tantamount to the most 
comprehensive inquiry and investigation 
of this whole subject which it is possible 
to have in American public life—perhaps 
not directly in the hearings on the bill, 
but certainly in what has taken place in 
this field within the past 3 or 4 years. 
I have on my desk, by way of physical 
exhibits—and Senators are welcome to 
a mimeographed summary of the docu- 
ments which I have before me—a sample 
of the hearings, investigations and re- 
ports which have taken place within the 
last 3 or 4 years on the subject of health 
care for the aged. This subject has been 
reviewed as few other subjects in Amer- 
ican public life have been reviewed. The 
evidence is all before us. 

In addition, the precedents are over- 
whelming and complete to the effect that 
the Senate has absolute constitutional 
policy and power to do precisely what 
it would be doing if it were to adopt the 
Anderson amendment. 

The other day it was said that I made 
certain statements in the debate in 1960. 
I shall quote what was quoted to me in 
connection with my views. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] quoted me, 
and I again quote the statement: 

Mr. President, I think the hard nut of 
the issue is: Do we wish to inaugurate in 
the social security system what is for all 
practical p a health care scheme? 
I would not say that it is exactly what the 
British do, but it is very much like it. The 
point is that we would for the first time 
inaugurate a system by which we would have 
a national responsibility for the health care 
of the people. 


I wish to make it very clear that what 
has been done by the amendment which 
is incorporated in the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] is exactly what I hoped to accom- 
plish in 1950. We are no longer in- 
augurating a British-type system; we 
are inaugurating an American-type sys- 
tem, because under this system we are 
opening the whole plan to the winds, to 
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the effect of competition. We are giving 
the individual a choice which is 
thoroughly American. We are giving 
him the choice of being under either a 
Government administered plan or a 
privately administered plan. The choice 
is his. I believe that that proposal 
definitely negates the principal concern, 
which I expressed, quite properly, in 
1960. 

Finally, with respect to the advocates 
of social security financing, I said at that 
time: 

I hasten to refute any idea that a social 
security approach is “un-American.” Of 
course it is not. I only point out that the 
question of context, of the way in which we 
live, our national attitudes, is an important 
consideration in making what is really a 
fundamental and a very important sociologi- 
cal decision. I wish to emphasize that point. 
I shall not go to Bermuda, nor will grass 
grow in the streets, if the Congress decides 
that way, but I think it would be a profound 
and important departure from anything we 
have ever done before, with great sociological 
implications. I therefore urge my colleagues 
who are thinking about it, and I know many 
are, to consider it in those terms as well. 


Madam President, because there is 
universal coverage in the Anderson pro- 
posal, because there is a completely open 
option in respect to the private enter- 
prise system, I urge the Senate today, to 
consider the plan as a thoroughly Ameri- 
can plan, entirely congenial and wise 
for our institutions, and entirely neces- 
sary in the public interest. I pointed 
out—and I shall do so again—that this 
is a completely Republican approach, one 
which should be extremely congenial to 
Senators on this side of the aisle. It is 
what we contended for in 1960. Our 
idea is now incorporated in what has 
been presented. This can never again be 
termed a partisan issue. There is now 
a bipartisan approach, one which does 
credit to the issue, credit to the elder 
citizens, and credit to the political proc- 
esses of the Nation. 

I salute my colleagues and friends, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
Mr. Keatrne], and the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
for seeing the direction which this health 
care program must take. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield 3 minutes to my colleague from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
commend my colleague from New York 
for all his work in this field, and specifi- 
cally for the work which he and other 
Senators have done to help to produce 
the new amendment. 

The amendment which has been 
offered would provide an even greater 
opportunity for free enterprise to work 
hand in hand with Government. The 
expansion of this free enterprise option 
will make it much more attractive for 
group health associations, corporate 
health plans and private insurance com- 
panies to write large numbers of com- 
prehensive health insurance programs 
for the elderly. If anything, it will in- 
crease the number of health care 
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policies held by people over 65. It 
should also encourage younger people 
to join good group health plans before 
they retire, because they will now be 
guaranteed that this coverage will con- 
tinue to be available to them at a 
limited and reasonable cost after they 
reach age 65. 

The five major changes which we have 
made largely obviate the problem or 
fear of Federal control. Private com- 
panies are encouraged to cooperate. 
The amendment specifically says that 
no attempt shall be made to interfere 
with the traditional free practice of 
medicine by physicians. State and local 
control, AMA-AHA certification of hos- 
pitals and other related revisions in my 
mind clearly refute the unfounded 
charge by those who contend that no 
material changes have been made. The 
fact is that this proposal is vastly dif- 
ferent from the original King-Ander- 
son bill which we had before us. 

The new proposal retains the social 
security principle of financing. It is true 
that it has added many important fea- 
tures. It is evidence of the kind of coop- 
eration and progress which is needed in 
this fleld if we are to move forward with 
legislation, rather than try to devise 
some political issue. 

I congratulate not only my distin- 
guished senior colleague from New York, 
but also the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
for the time, perseverance, patience, and 
personal attention which they have so 
generously devoted to the bill and to the 
long, careful, and helpful meetings which 
have been held on the modifications 
which are now included in it. I sincerely 
hope the bill will have the support of all 
Senators. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
join with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING] and 
other Senators in commending the sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs! 
for the leadership he has shown in de- 
veloping amendments to the original 
proposal of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON]. I also pay my trib- 
ute to the Senator from New Mexico for 
the willingness he has shown to con- 
sider the amendments which have been 
proposed, and to accept them. 

To me, at least, the amendment which 
we now offer adds great strength to 
the original amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico, in which sev- 
eral of us joined as cosponsors. The 
amendment in which we joined a few 
days ago provides the option that a per- 
son eligible for health insurance bene- 
fits may make the decision to rely solely 
on the benefits provided by payments 
that can be made under the bill. These 
benefits are, first, up to 90 days’ hospital- 
ization, but with a $20 to $90 charge; sec- 
ond, up to 180 days in a skilled nursing 
facility; third, up to 240 home visits by 
a public or private nonprofit home 
health agency; and, fourth, outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services, with a $20 
charge during any month. 

Or, the individual can choose, in place 
of the means provided by the bill, to 
subscribe to or continue a private insur- 
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ance policy, or to join a prepayment 
group practice plan, which offers medi- 
cal, surgical, or other benefits in addition 
to the benefits provided by the Govern- 
ment program—for the Government 
share of which no premium could be 
charged. 

Under the amendment we have offered 
today—again developed under the lead- 
ership of Senator Javrrs— individuals 
could also choose group or nonprofit 
plans providing a 45-day hospitaliza- 
tion benefit with no deductible charge 
against the individual, for which the 
Government would reimburse the pri- 
vate plan. 

I point out that it has not been claimed 
that the hospitalization and other bene- 
fits provided by the original Anderson 
amendment can meet the full medical 
costs of most older persons. Perhaps 
only 40 to 50 percent of medical cost 
would be met. The remaining medical 
costs must be met out of pocket, through 
private supplemental insurance through 
Kerr-Mills, by the charity of doctors and 
through higher charges by hospitals and 
doctors to those who can pay—or else 
they will not be met. Our amendment 
integrates needed private insurance pro- 
tection with the Government program, 
and does so in a way that makes it pos- 
sible for these additional health needs to 
be met, and in a much better way than 
the original administration proposal 
would do. 

To those who are concerned about the 
role of Government in guaranteeing a 
degree of protection for older persons 
against the high costs of their medical 
care, I answer that this bill—with the 
changes and improvements which have 
been secured by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], together with 
the leadership of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs] and the cooperation 
of other Senators—brings into the pro- 
gram all types of private health insur- 
ance plans, will permit them to handle 
needs which they cannot now cover at a 
cost which older persons can well afford, 
and provides an opportunity for individ- 
uals to secure through private plans a 
broad range of benefits and a useful 
choice of benefits. 

Madam President, I also address my- 
self to the point referred to by the Sen- 
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ator from New York at the conclusion of 
his remarks; that is the real question 
involved in this debate, which revolves 
around the question of whether we 
should support a program financed 
through the social security system. I 
say frankly that this matter has been 
on my mind ever since I have been in the 
Senate. When I first came here, the 
Senate was then discussing in 1947 and 
1948 a health program; and after all 
these years, I have accepted this method 
for a health insurance program, as I 
have accepted it for the existing social 
security retirement and other benefits. 
The persons who pay the compulsory 
payroll deduction are eligible for bene- 
fits from the social security trust fund. 
Under this bill, persons who pay into the 
health insurance trust fund will receive 
benefits from the trust fund, through 
hospitals and other providers of health 
services. 

The real issue we are called upon to 
decide is whether it is possible to pro- 
vide for the minimum health needs of 
persons over 65 in any other way. I do 
not think so. 

And I do not think it is necessary to 
study statistics in order to reach that 
conclusion. I only need to travel 
through my own State and my own 
county, and to visit people’s homes; I do 
not need any great mass of statistics. 
I can draw upon my own experience and 
can use my own eyes. I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no other pos- 
sible way to provide for the minimum 
medical care of the great mass of people 
over 65 years of age. 

The services of doctors, often free in 
the case of many in need, and the in- 
creasing use of private insurance plans— 
valuable as they are, and they will con- 
tinue—will not meet the needs of mil- 
lions who are deprived of the opportunity 
to obtain the same extent of hospital care 
and nursing care as those in more fortu- 
nate financial circumstances. 

I think it proper that these people 
should have an opportunity to provide 
for their future care, by payments into 
the health insurance trust fund of the so- 
cial security system during their working 
years. Medical care is important to per- 
sons over 65 years of age—and often is 
as important as housing, food, clothing, 
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and security from dependency, all the 
— oy — eee security system. 

at is my reason for supporting 
the bill. 

Madam President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, after all these years, I have made 
up my mind. And I have made my de- 
cision on the basis that these human 
needs should be met. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Madam President, my 
purpose in rising is to pay a highly de- 
served tribute to a great American and a 
great Senator. Some of us on this side 
of the aisle will not turn our backs on 
the need of so many people at this time 
and in the future; and we on this side 
of the aisle, under the leadership of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
have had conferences with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. AnpErson], in 
the effort, not to reap partisan advan- 
tage, but to solve this problem as Sena- 
tors and as American citizens. 

So I rejoice in the progress which has 
been made by us under the leadership 
of the Senator from New York, and I 
have cooperated fully and will continue 
to cooperate fully with him; and at the 
same time I compliment the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] for 
the completely unpartisan fashion in 
which the bill has been improved to the 
point where it merits approval by the 
overwhelming majority of Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
to have printed in the Rxconn, as part of 
my remarks, a list of the volumes which 
are available to demonstrate the manner 
in which this matter has been given the 
most detailed attention and study by a 
number of committees in the past few 
years. 

There being no objection, the list was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as. 


follows: 
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Mr. JAVITS. Finally, Madam Presi- 
dent, I thank my friends and col- 
leagues—and I assure Senators that-I am 
not now indulging in rhetoric—for their 
trust and their very real and most help- 
ful support. This result could not have 
been obtained without it. I am most 
grateful to them. Furthermore—and 
this is even more important—I believe 
the people of the United States should 
be very grateful to them for having 
achieved, together with me, the very 
marked advance which we have recorded 
today. : 

At this time I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I do not wish to use any great amount of 
the time available to those on this side. 
I merely wish to announce that I ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
New York, and modify my amendment 
accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendments identified 
as “7-9-62—N”, to House bill 10606. I 
offer the amendments on behalf of my- 
self, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Scotr], the Senator from Hawaii 
{Mr. Fone], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Boccs], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, in 
line 4, it is proposed to strike out Pub- 
lic Welfare Amendments of 1962” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof Public Welfare and 
Health Insurance for the Aged Amend- 
ments of 1962”. 

On page 100, line 16, strike out II“ 
and insert in lieu thereof III“. 

On page 100, line 18, strike out “201” 
and insert in lieu thereof 301“. 

On page 100, line 23, strike out 202“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 302“. 

On page 100, between lines 15 and 16, 
insert the following: 

TITLE II—HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 

Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Health Insurance for the Aged Act”. 

Sec. 202. The Social Security Act is hereby 
amended by adding after title XVI the fol- 
lowing new title: 

“TITLE XVII—MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR THE AGED 
APPROPRIATION 

“Sec. 1701. For the purpose of assisting 
the States to improve the health care of 
aged individuals of low incomes by enabling 
them to secure, at cost reasonably related to 
their incomes, protection either against the 
expenses of preventive and diagnostic serv- 
ices and short-term illness treatment or 
against long-term illness expenses, there 

are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year such sums as the Congress 
may determine. The sums made available 
under this section shall be used for making 
payments to States with State plans sub- 
sehen by them and approved under the 
e. 
0 State plans 

“Sec. 1702. The Secretary shall approve a 
State plan under this title which— 

“(a) provides for establishment or desig- 
nation of a single State agency to administer 
or oe the administration of the State 
plan; 
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“(b) provides that each eligible individual 
(as defined in section 1705(a)) who applies 
therefor (and only such such an individual) 
shall be furnished whichever of the follow- 
ing he may elect: 

“(1) preventive, diagnostic, and short- 
term illness benefits, which, for the purpose 
of this title, shall consist of payment on be- 
half of an eligible individual of the cost in- 
curred by him for the following medical 
services rendered to him to the extent deter- 
mined by the attending physician to be 
medically necessary (but subject to the lim- 
itations in section 1706) — 

“(A) inpatient hospital services for not to 
exceed twenty-one days in any enrollment 
year, except that at the request of the in- 
dividual days of skilled nursing-home serv- 
ices may be substituted for any or all of 
such days of inpatient hospital services at 
the rate of three days of skilled nursing- 
home care for one day of inpatient hospital 
services; 

“(B) physicians’ services furnished out- 
side of a hospital or skilled nursing home, 
on not more than twelve days during any 
enrollment year; 

“(C) ambulatory diagnostic laboratory 
and X-ray services furnished outside of a 
hospital or skilled nursing home to the ex- 
tent the cost thereof is not in excess of $100 
in any enrollment year; 

“(D) organized home health care services 
for not more than twenty-four days in any 
enrollment year; and 

“(E) such additional medical services as 
the State may elect (subject to the limita- 
tions in clauses (E) (vi) and (vil) of para- 
graph (2) and to the limitations in section 
1708); or 

“(2) long-term illness benefits, which, for 
purposes of this title, shall consist of pay- 
ment on behalf of an eligible individual of 
80 per centum of the cost above the deducti- 
ble amount incurred by him for the follow- 
ing services (hereinafter in this title referred 
to as ‘medical services’) rendered to him to 
the extent determined by the attending 
physician to be medically necessary (but sub- 
ject to the limitations in section 1706)— 

“(A) inpatient hospital services for not to 
exceed one hundred and twenty days in any 
enrollment year; 

“(B) surgical services provided to in- 
patients in a hospital; 

“(C) skilled nursing home services; 

“(D) organized home health care services; 

“(E) such of the following services as the 
State may elect (subject to the limitations in 
section 1708)— 

“(1) physicians’ services; 

“(ii) outpatient hospital services; 

“(ill) private duty nursing services; 

“(iv) physical restorative services; 

“(v) dental treatment; 

“(vi) laboratory and X-ray services to the 
extent the cost thereof is not in excess of 
$200 in any enrollment year; 

(vit) prescribe drugs to the extent the 
cost thereof is not in excess of $350 in any 
enrollment year; and 

“(vill) inpatient hospital services in ex- 
cess of one hundred and twenty days in any 
enrollment year; or 

“(3) private insurance benefits, which, for 
purposes of this title, shall consist of pay- 
ment on behalf of such individual of one- 
half of the premiums of a private health in- 
surance policy for him up to a maximum 
payment for any year of $60; 

„(e) provides for granting an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State agency 
to any individual whose claim for benefits 
under the plan has been denied; 

d) provides for payment of enrollment 
fees, payable annually or more frequently, 
as the State may determine by eligible in- 
dividuals applying for long-term illness 
benefits or diagnostic and short-term illness 
benefits under the plan, the amounts of such 
fees to be determined by a schedule estab- 
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lished by the State and approved by the Sec- 
retary as providing fees the lowest of which 
is equal to not less than 10 per centum of 
the per capita cost for the enrollment year 
involved of the benefits provided and the 
remainder of which vary in relation to the 
come (as defined in section 1705(b)) of the 
individuals; 

„e) -includes provisions for individuals 
who, for the enrollment year involved, would 
not be eligible individuals but for the pro- 
visions of section 1705(a) (2); 

“(f) includes such methods of ad- 
ministration as are found by the Secretary 
to be necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan, including— 

“(1) methods relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, or 
compensation of any individual employed 
in accordance with such methods; 

“(2) methods to assure that the applica- 
tions of all individuals applying for benefits 
under the plan will be acted upon with rea- 
sonable promptness; 

“(3) methods relating to collection of en- 
rollment fees for long-term illness benefits 
or diagnostic and short-term illness benefits 
under the plan, except that the State may 
not utilize the services of any nonpublic 
agency or organization in the collection of 
such fees, and 

“(4) methods for determining— 

“(A) rates of payment for institutional 
services, and 

“(B) schedules of fees or rates of payment 
for other medical services, 


for which expenditures are made under the 
plan; 

“(g) sets forth criteria, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this title, for ap- 
proval by the State agency, for purposes of 
the plan, of private health insurance policies; 

“(h) provides that no benefits will be fur- 
nished any individual under the plan with 
respect to any period with respect to which 
he is receiving old-age assistance under the 
State plan approved under section 2, aid to 
dependent children under the State plan 
approved under section 402, aid to the blind 
under the State plan approved under sec- 
tion 1002, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled under the State plan approved un- 
der section 1402, or aid or assistance under 
a State plan approved under title XVI (and 
for purposes of this paragraph an individual 
shall not be deemed to have received such 
assistance or aid with respect to any month 
unless he received such assistance or aid in 
the form of money payments for such month, 
or in the form of medical or any other type 
of remedial care in such month (without 
regard to when the expenditures in the form 
of such care were made) ); 

“(i) provides safeguards which restrict the 
use or disclosure of information concerning 
applicants for and recipients of benefits un- 
der the plan to v directly connected 
with the administration of the plan; 

“(j) includes (1) provisions, conforming 
to regulations of the Secretary, with respect 
to the time within which individuals desir- 
ing benefits under the plan may elect for 
any enroliment year between the types of 
benefits available under the plan and may 
apply for the benefits so elected for such 
year and (2) to the extent required by regu- 
lations of the Secretary, provisions, conform- 
ing to such regulations, with respect to the 
furnishing of benefits described in para- 
graph (1) or (2) of subsection (b) to eligible 
individuals during temporary absences from 
the State; 

“(k) provides for establishment or desig- 
nation of a State authority or authorities 
which shall be responsible for establishing 
and maintaining standards for any persons, 
institutions, and agencies, providing medical 
services for which expenditures are made 
under the plan; and 
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“(I) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and comply 
with such provisions as the Secretary may 
from time to time find n to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports. Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, the Secretary shall 
not approve any State plan under this title 
unless the State has established to his satis- 
faction that the medical or any other type 
of remedial care, together with the amounts, 
if any, included in old-age assistance in the 
form of money payments on account of their 
medical needs, for recipients of old-age as- 
sistance under the State plan approved un- 
der title I will be at least as great in amount, 
duration, and scope as the diagnostic and 
short-term illness benefits included under 
the State plan under this title; 

“(m) makes provision (1) authorizing em- 
ployees’ pension or welfare funds to con- 
tribute to the payment of enrollment fees 
under the plan for or on behalf of eligible 
members or beneficiaries of such funds, (2) 
authorizing employers (including the State 
or any political subdivision thereof when 
acting as an employer) to contribute to the 
payment of their employees’ enrollment fees 
under the plan, and (3) permitting any em- 
ployee, or member or beneficiary of an em- 
ployees’ pension or welfare fund, to author- 
ize his employer (including the State or any 
political subdivision thereof when acting as 
an employer) or trustee or other governing 
body of such fund to deduct from his wages 
or from such fund, as the case may be, an 
amount equal to his enrollment fees under 
the plan and to pay the same to the State 
agency administering the plan. 


“Payments 


“Sec. 1703. (a) From the sums appro- 
priated therefor, each State which has a plan 
approved under section 1702 shall be entitled 
to receive, for each calendar quarter begin- 
ning with the quarter commencing July 1, 
1968, an amount equal to (1) the Federal 
share for such State of the total amounts ex- 
pended during such quarter by the State 
under the plan as long-term illness, diagnos- 
tic and short-term illness, or private insur- 
ance benefits, plus (2) one-half of the total 
of the sums expended during such quarter as 
found nec by the Secretary for the 
proper and efficient administration of the 
State plan. 

“(b) Payment of the amounts due a State 
under subsection (a) shall be made in ad- 
vance thereof on the basis of estimates made 
by the Secretary, with such adjustments as 
may be necessary on account of overpay- 
ments or underpayments during prior quar- 
ters; and such payments may be made in 
such installments as the Secretary may de- 
termine. Adjustments under the preceding 
sentence shall include decreases in estimates 
equal to the pro rata share to which the 
United States is equitably entitled, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, of the net amount 
recovered by the State or any political sub- 
division thereof, with respect to benefits fur- 
nished under the State plan, whether as the 
result of being subrogated to the rights of 
the recipient of the benefits against another 
person, or as the result of recovery by the 
recipient from such other person, or because 
such benefits were incorrectly furnished, or 
for any other reason. 

“(c) For purposes of subsection (a), (1) 
expenditures under a State plan in any 
calendar year shall be included only to the 
extent they exceed the amount of the en- 
rollment fees collected in such year under 
the State plan, and (2) expenditures under 
a State plan for preventive diagnostic and 
short-term illness benefits or for long-term 
iliness benefits in excess of $128 multiplied 
by the number of individuals enrolled for 
benefits under such plan in such year shall 
not be counted, 
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“Operation of State plans 

“Sec, 1704. If the Secretary, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of any State plan 
which has been approved under section 
1702, finds— 

“(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the pro- 
visions of section 1702; or 

“(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision; 


the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State (or, in his discretion, that pay- 
ments will be limited to parts of the State 
plan not affected by such failure) until the 
Secretary is satisfied that there is no longer 
any such noncompliance. Until he is so 
satisfied, no further payments shall be 
made to such State (or payments shall be 
limited to parts of the State plan not affected 
by such failure). 


“Eligible individuals 


“Sec. 1705. (a) For the purposes of this 
title, the term ‘eligible individual’ means, 
with respect to any enrollment year for any 
individual, an individual who— 

“(1) (A) is 65 years of age or over, 

“(B) resides in the State at the beginning 
of such year, and 

“(C) meets, with respect to such year, the 
income requirements of subsection (b); or 

62) (A) resides in the State at the begin- 
ning of such year, (B) was an eligible in- 
dividual for the preceding enrollment year, 
and (C) paid enrollment fees under the plan 
for the preceding enrollment year or had 
a private health insurance policy and the 
State made payments under the State plan 
toward the cost of the premiums of the 
policy during such year. 

“(b) For the purposes of this title, the in- 
come requirements of this subsection are met 
by any individual with respect to any en- 
rollment year if, for his last taxable year 
(for purposes of the Federal income tax) 
ending before the beginning of such enroll- 
ment year— 

“(1) he did not pay any income tax, or 

“(2) (A) his income did not exceed $3,000 
in the case of an individual who, at the be- 
ginning of such enrollment year, was un- 
married or was not living with his spouse, or 

“(B) the combined income of such in- 
dividual and his spouse did not exceed 
$4,500 in the case of an individual who, at 
the beginning of such enrollment year, was 
married and living with his spouse. 

“(c) The term ‘income’ as used in subsec- 
tion (b) means the amount by which the 
gross income (within the meaning of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) exceeds the 
deductions allowable in determining adjusted 
gross income under section 62 of such Code; 
except that the following items shall be in- 
cluded (as items of gross income): 

“(1) Monthly insurance benefits under 
title II of this Act, 

“(2) Monthly benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Acts of 1935 and 1937, and 

“(3) Veterans’ pensions. 


Determinations under this section shall be 

made (in the manner prescribed by the Sec- 

retary by regulations) by or under the 

supervision of the State agency administer- 

ing or supervising the administration of the 

plan approved under section 1702. 
“Benefits 

“Src. 1706. Subject to regulations of the 
Secretary— 

“(a)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the term ‘medical services“ means the 
following to the extent determined by the 
physician to be medically necessary: 

“(A) Inpatient hospital services; 

B) Skilled nursing-home services; 

“(C) Physicians’ services; 
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“(D) Outpatient hospital services; 

“(E) Organized home care services; 

“(F) Private duty nursing services; 

(8) Therapeutic services; 

“(H) Major dental treatment; 

(J) Laboratory and X-ray services; and 

J) Prescribed drugs. 

2) The term ‘medical services’ does not 
include— 

“(A) services for any individual who is an 
inmate of a public institution (except as a 
patient in a medical institution) or any indi- 
vidual who is a patient in an institution for 
tuberculosis or mental diseases; or 

“(B) services for any individual who is a 
patient in a medical institution as a result 
of a diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis, 
with respect to any period after the individ- 
ual has been a patient in such an institution, 
as @ result of such diagnosis, for forty-two 
days. 

“Inpatient Hospital Services 

“(3) The term ‘inpatient hospital services’ 
means the following items furnished to an 
inpatient by a hospital: 

“(1) Bed and board (at a rate not in ex- 
cess of the rate for semiprivate accommoda- 
tions) ; 

“(2) Physicians’ services, nursing services, 
and interns’ services; and 

“(3) Nursing services, interns’ services, 
laboratory and X-ray services, ambulance 
service, and other services, drugs, and ap- 
pliances related to his care and treatment 
(whether furnished directly by the hospital 
or, by arrangement, through other persons). 

“Surgical Services 

“(c) The term ‘surgical services’ means 
surgical procedures provided to an inpatient 
in a hospital, other than those included in 
the term ‘inpatient hospital services’, includ- 
ing oral surgery, and surgical procedures pro- 
vided in an emergency in a doctor’s office or 
by a hospital to an outpatient. 


“Skilled Nursing-Home Services 


„d) The term ‘skilled nursing-home sery- 
ices’ means the following items furnished to 
an inpatient in a nursing home: 

“(1) Skilled nursing care provided by a 
registered professional nurse or a licensed 
practical nurse which is prescribed by, or per- 
formed under the general direction of, a 
physician; 

“(2) Such medical supervisory services and 
other services related to such skilled nursing 
care as are generally provided in nursing 
homes providing such skilled nursing care; 
and 


“(3) Bed and board in connection with the 

furnishing of such skilled nursing care. 
“Physicians’ Services 

“(e) The term ‘physicians’ services’ means 
services provided in the exercise of his pro- 
fession in any State by a physician licensed 
in such State; and the term ‘physician’ in- 
cludes a physician within the meaning of 
section 1101(a) (7). 

“Outpatient Hospital Services 

“(f) The term ‘outpatient hospital serv- 
ices’ means medical and surgical care fur- 
nished by a hospital to an individual as an 
outpatient. 


“Organized Home Health Care Services 


„(g) The term ‘organized home health 
care services’ means— 

“(1) visiting nurse services and physicians’ 
services, and services related thereto, which 
are prescribed by a physician and are pro- 
vided in a home through a public or private 
nonprofit agency operated in accordance with 
medical policies established by one or more 
physicians (who are responsible for super- 
vising the execution of such policies) to gov- 
ern such services; and 

“(2) homemaker services of a nonmedical 
nature which are prescribed by a physician 
and are provided, through a public or private 
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nonprofit agency, in the home to a person 
who is in need of and in receipt of other 
medical services. 
“Private Duty Nursing Services 

“(h) The term ‘private duty nursing serv- 
ices’ means nursing care provided in the 
home by a registered professional nurse or 
licensed practical nurse, under the general 
direction of a physician, to a patient requir- 
ing nursing care on a full-time basis, or pro- 
vided by such a nurse under such direction 
to a patient in a hospital who requires nurs- 
ing care on a full-time basis. 

“Physical Restorative Services 

“(1) The term ‘physical restorative serv- 
ices’ means services prescribed by a physician 
for the treatment of disease or injury by 
physical nonmedical means, including re- 
training for the loss of speech. 

“Dental Treatment 


“(j) The term ‘dental treatment’ means 
services provided by a dentist, in the exer- 
cise of his profession, with respect to a con- 
dition of an individual’s teeth, oral cavity, 
or associated parts which has affected, or 
may affect, his general health. As used in 
the preceding sentence, the term. ‘dentist’ 
means a person licensed to practice dentistry 
or dental surgery in the State where the 
services are provided. 

“Laboratory and X-Ray Services 

“(k) The term ‘laboratory and X-Ray 
services’ includes only such services pre- 
scribed by a physician. 

“Prescribed Drugs 

“(1) The term ‘prescribed drugs’ means 
medicines which are prescribed by a physi- 
clan. 

“Hospital 

“(m) The term ‘hospital’ means a hospital 
(other than a mental or tuberculosis hos- 
pital) which is (1) a Federal hospital, (2) 
licensed as a hospital by the State in which 
it is located, or (3) in the case of a State 
hospital, approved by the licensing agency 
of the State. 

“Nursing Home 

„n) The term ‘nursing home’ means a 
nursing home which is :icensed as such by 
the State in which it is located, and which 
(1) is operated in connection with a hospital 
or (2) has medical policies established by 
one or more physicians (who are responsible 
for supervising the execution of such poli- 
cies) to govern the skilled nursing care and 
related medical care and other services which 
it provides. 

“Miscellaneous definitions 
“Sec. 1707. For purposes of this title 
“Federal Share 

“(a)(1) The ‘Federal share’ with respect 
to any State means 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 
50 per centum as the per capita income of 
such State bears to the per capita income of 
the United States, except that (A) the Fed- 
eral share shall in no case be less than 3514 
per centum nor more than 6634 per centum, 
and (B) the Federal share with respect to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
shall be 66234 per centum., 

“(2) The Federal share for each State 
shall be promulgated by the Secretary be- 
tween July 1 and August 31 of each odd- 
numbered year, on the basis of the average 
per capita income of each State and of the 
United States for the three most recent cal- 
encar years for which satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of Com- 
merce. Such promulgation shall be con- 
clusive for each of the eight quarters in the 
period g July 1 next succeeding 
such promulgations. 

“(3) As used in paragraphs (1) and (2), 
the term ‘United States’ means the fifty 
States and the District of Columbia. 
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“Deductible Amount 

“(b) The ‘deductible amount’ for any in- 
dividual for any enrollment year means an 
amount equal to $175 of expenses for medi- 
cal services (determined without regard to 
the limitations in clauses (A) or (E) (vi) 
or (vii) of section 1702(a)(2)) which are 
included in the State plan and are incurred 
in such year by or on behalf of such indi- 
vidual, whether he is married or single, ex- 
cept that, in the case of an individual who 
is married and living with his spouse at 
the beginning of his enrollment year, it 
shall be am amount equal to $300 of ex- 
penses for medical services (so determined) 
incurred in such year by or on behalf of 
such individual or his spouse for the care 
or treatment of either of them, but only if 
application of such $300 amount with re- 
spect to such individual and his spouse 
would result in payment under the plan 
of a larger share of the cost of their medi- 
cal services incurred in such year. Sub- 
ject to the limitations in section 1708, the 
$175 amount referred to in the preceding 
sentence may be reduced for any State if 
such State so elects; and in case of such 
an election the $300 amount referred to in 
such sentence shall be proportionately 
reduced, 

“Enrollment Year 

“(c) The term ‘enrollment year’ means, 
with respect to any individual, a period of 
twelve consecutive months as designated by 
the State agency for the purposes of this 
title in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Subject to regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary, the State 
plan may permit the extension of an en- 
rollment year in order to avoid hardship. 


“Private Health Insurance Policy 


“(d) The term ‘private health insurance 
policy’ means, with respect to any State, a 
policy, offered by a private insurance organi- 
zation licensed to do business in the State, 
which is approved by the State agency (ad- 
ministering or supervising the administra- 
tion of the plan approved under section 
1702), which is noncancelable except at the 
request of the insured individual or for 
failure to pay the premiums when due and 
which is available to ail eligible individuals 
in the State. 

“Cost 

„(e) The per capita cost of long-term ill- 
ness benefits or diagnostic and short-term 
illness benefits for any year or other period 
shall be determined by the State, in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Secretary, on 
the basis of estimates and such other data 
as may be permitted in such regulations. 


“Election of medical services to be provided 
by State 

“Sec. 1708. Any election by a State pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause (E) of para- 
graph (1) or the provisions of paragraph 
(2) of section 1702(b) or of the second sen- 
tence of section 1707(b) shall be valid for 
purposes of this title for any enrollment 
year or other period determined by the Sec- 
retary only if an election is also made by the 
State under the other of such provisions so 
that, in the Judgment of the Secretary, the 
per capita cost of benefits under paragraph 
(1) of section 1702(b) and the per capita 
cost of benefits under paragraph (2) of such 
section for such period after such elections 
bear the same relationship to each other as 
the per capita cost of benefits under each 
such paragraph for such period without such 
elections bear to each other. 

“Advisory Council on. Health Insurance 

“Sec. 1709. (a) There shall be in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
an Advisory Council on Medical Benefits for 
the Aged (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Council’) to advise the Secretary on mat- 
ters relating to the general policies and ad- 
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ministration of this title. The Secretary 
shall secure the advice of the Council before 
prescribing regulations under this title. 

“(b) The Council shall consist of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Commissioner of Social Security, 
who shall be ex officio members (and one of 
whom shall from time to time be designated 
by the Secretary to serve as Chairman), and 
twelve other persons, not otherwise in the 
employ of the United States, appointed by 
the Secretary without regard to the civil 
service laws. Four of the appointed mem- 
bers shall be selected from among represen- 
tatives of various State or local government 
agencies concerned with the provision of 
health care or insurance against the costs 
thereof, four from among nongovernmental 
persons who are concerned with the provi- 
sion of such Care or with such insurance, 
and four from the general public, including 
consumers of health care. 

“(c) Each member appointed by the Sec- 
retary shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that (1) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term, and (2) the terms 
of the members first taking office shall ex- 
pire as follows: four shall expire two years 
after the date of the enactment of this title, 
four shall expire four years after such date, 
and four shall expire six years after such 
date, as designated by the Secretary at the 
time of appointment. None of the appointed 
members shall be eligible for reappointment 
within one year after the end of his preced- 
ing term. 

“(d) Appointed members of the Council, 
while attending meetings or conferences of 
the Council, shall receive compensation at a 
rate fixed by the Secretary but not exceed- 
ing $50 a day, and while away from their 
homes or regular places of business they may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C, 73b-2) for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

“Savings provision 

"Sec. 1710. Nothing in this title shall 
modify obligations assumed by the Federal 
Government under other laws for the hos- 
pital and medical care of veterans or other 
presently authorized recipients of hospital 
and medical care under Federal programs. 


“Planning grants to States 


“Sec. 1711. (a) For the purpose of assist- 
ing the States to make plans and initiate 
administrative arrangements preparatory to 
participation in the Federal-State program 
of medical benefits for the aged authorized 
by title XVII of the Social Security Act, 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for making grants to the States such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 

„(b) A grant under this section to any 
State shall be made only upon application 
therefor which is submitted by a State 
agency designated by the State to carry out 
the purpose of this section and is approved 
by the Secretary. No such grant for any 
State may exceed 50 per centum of the cost 
of carrying out such purpose in accordance 
with such application. 

„(e) Payment of any grant under this 
section may be made in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and in such install- 
ments, as the Secretary may determine. The 
aggregate amount paid to any State under 
this section shall not exceed $50,000. 

“(d) Appropriations pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall remain available for grants under 
this section only until the close of June 30, 
1964; and any part of such a grant which 
has been paid to a State prior to the close 
of June 30, 1964, but has not been used or 
obligated by such State for carrying out the 
purpose of this section prior to the close of 
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such date, shall be returned to the United 
States. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘State’ includes the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. 

“Technical amendment 

“Sec. 1712. Effective July 1, 1963, section 
1101(a)(1) of the Social Security Act (as 
amended by section 541 of this Act) is 
amended by striking out ‘and XVI’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof XVI and XVII.“ 


Make appropriate changes in the table 
of contents of the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
question of agreeing to my amendments, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself and Senators 
AIKEN, Scott, Fone, Bocos, Prouty, and 
Corton, I have called up the amendment 
which we offer as a substitute for the 
Anderson amendments. Except for mi- 
nor technical changes, this amendment 
is similar to S. 937 which nine Senators, 
including myself, joined in cosponsoring 
last session. The only significant change 
is that, on the basis of information fur- 
nished by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the deductible 
feature applicable to one of the three op- 
tions in the bill has been reduced from 
$250 to $175 for a single person and from 
$400 to $300 for a couple. 

My colleagues and I offer this propo- 
sal because we believe it offers the most 
constructive approach to providing a 
sound, voluntary medical care program 
for our older citizens. It would supple- 
ment the Kerr-Mills plan which is geared 
to providing assistance to the medically 
indigent, by offering a medical program 
to those aged persons of modest incomes 
not eligible under Kerr-Mills. 

As our older citizens have come to con- 
stitute a larger percentage of our popu- 
lation, increasing attention has under- 
standably been devoted to the special 
problems which confront them. The life 
span of the American people has in- 
creased 20 years since 1900, largely as 
a result of advances made in the fields of 
medicine, drugs, and hospital care. The 
1960 census reported 16.6 million Ameri- 
cans 65 or over, and it is estimated that 
by 1970 there will be more than 20 mil- 
lion in that age group. 

One reflection of our concern for this 
segment of our population is the in- 
creasing attention which is being given 
to the difficulties some of these citizens 
encounter in meeting their medical costs. 
The sharp increase in longevity has been 
accompanied by serious budgetary prob- 
lems for many individuals required to 
finance those extra years after relin- 
quishing full-time jobs. This financial 
situation has been aggravated by rising 
costs of medical care. Hospital costs 
have tripled in the last 15 years and 
people over 65 years of age spend, on 
the average, more than 2½ times as long 
in the hospital as those under 65. It 
has been estimated that hospitalization 
which cost $8 or $9 per day in 1947 has 
risen to $30 and $35 today. It has become 
virtually impossible for many of our older 
citizens to finance the medical treat- 
ment they require. The question is not 
whether such a problem exists, but how 
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it can best be met. We are debating the 
question of who should receive help in 
meeting their medical expenses and how 
this help should be paid for. 

The enactment of the Kerr-Mills Act 
in 1960 provided tangible evidence of 
congressional interest in helping to re- 
lieve some of the financial medical bur- 
den of our elderly. It marked a sig- 
nificant step forward and all of us are 
indebted to the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], for his leadership 
in advancing that legislation. Kerr- 
Mills has been implemented in 24 States, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Isl- 
ands, and is in the process of being ap- 
proved in 10 other States. As of April 
1962, 96,000 persons were participating in 
the program. Massachusetts was one of 
the first States to participate in the pro- 
gram and its benefits are among the 
most liberal. In fact, as of April, 
Massachusetts, along with three other 
States, received 90 percent of the total 
payment issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the present law. 

Kerr-Mills is helpful legislation. I be- 
lieve, however, that a further medical 
assistance program is needed to supple- 
ment it, to help persons who, although 
not meeting the “medically indigent” 
criteria of Kerr-Mills, possess modest in- 
comes insufficient to enable them to meet 
their basic medical demands. The 
amendment presently before us, would, 
in my estimation, provide such a pro- 
gram. 

Like the Eisenhower administration 
medicare bill, which I sponsored in 1960, 
this amendment embodies the following 
essential principles: First, it is a 
voluntary program and not one based on 
compulsory social security financing; 
Second, it involves Federal-State match- 
ing and State administration; Third, it 
offers benefits to meet the specific needs 
of an aged participant; and, Fourth, it 
requires some participation on the part 
of the individual participating in the 
program. 

Our amendment provides 3 optional 
plans from which participants can select 
the one they best feel is suited to their 
individual needs. Total costs of $100 
to $128 per person per year would in- 
clude a modest enrollment fee paid by 
the individual participant and Federal- 
State matching based on the per capita 
income of the State. 

OPTIONS 


The three options offered to par- 
ticipants would be as follows: 
PREVENTIVE CARE PROGRAM 


First, a diagnostic and short-term ill- 
ness plan emphasizing preventive medi- 
cine. The minimum program offered 
under this plan is estimated to cost an 
average of $100 per person per year and 
would provide: first, 21 days of hospitali- 
zation—or equivalent skilled nursing 
home services; second, 12 physicians’ 
visits in home or office; third, diagnostic 
laboratory and X-ray services up to $100; 
and, fourth, organized home health care 
services up to 24 days. 

States could also expand this preven- 
tive plan to include a maximum package 
which would provide, first, 45 days of 
hospital care or equivalent nursing home 
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care; second, physicians’ services for 12 
home or office visits; third, total costs for 
ambulatory diagnostic laboratory and 
X-ray services; and, fourth, 135 days of 
home health care services. It would also 
include any other type of medical serv- 
ices provided for by the State plan. 
Aside from the enrollment fees, the Fed- 
eral and State Governments would con- 
tribute to the cost of this maximum pro- 
gram up to a combined total of $128. 
Any cost in excess of $128 would be 
borne by the State. 

Statistics show that preventive care 
is needed more by aged persons than 
long-term hospitalization, which is em- 
phasized in the Anderson proposal and 
which encourages the overutilization of 
already heavily burdened hospital facili- 
ties. In our opinion, it is desirable to em- 
phasize preventive features in a health 
program. It is wiser and less costly to 
seek to keep a man healthy and ambula- 
tory than to wait until he becomes 
chronically ill. 

No deductible is included in this diag- 
nostic and short-term illness plan, al- 
though participants would pay an en- 
rollment fee expected to range from $10 
to $12.80. 

MAJOR ILLNESS PROGRAM 


The second alternative is a long-term 
major illness plan which contains a de- 
ductible feature of $175 for an individual 
or $300 for a couple. The basic plan 
would provide, following the deductible, 
80 percent of the costs of, first, 120 days 
of hospitalization; second, up to 365 days 
of nursing home services; third, surgical 
services provided in a hospital; and, 
fourth, full home health care services. 
The minimum program which could be 
provided here is estimated to cost $100 
per person per year. 

A State could expand this long-term 
illness plan to include 80 percent of the 
following costs after payment of the 
first $175: First, 180 days of hospital 
care; second, full nursing home care; 
third, full home health care services; 
fourth, surgical services in hospital, of- 
fice or home; fifth, first $200 laboratory 
and X-ray services; sixth, first $350 of 
prescribed drugs; and, seventh, other 
physicians, major dental and private 
duty nurse services. Again, the Federal 
and State Governments would contrib- 
ute to the cost of this maximum program 
up to a combined total of $126 per per- 
son per year. ; 

This second comprehensive package 
would benefit an individual or a couple 
who are worried about a major illness 
which would hospitalize them for a long 
period of time. The inclusion of sur- 
gery, physicians, major dental and pri- 
vate duty nurse services provides a more 
attractive long-term plan than the An- 
derson amendment. ‘ 

PRIVATE INSURANCE PROGRAM 

The third option encourages the pur- 
chase of a private insurance plan by 
enabling the Federal Government and 
the State to share up to one-half of the 
cost of an insurance premium purchased 
by an aged person up to a maximum of 
$60 per year. The total cost is not limit- 
ed so that the individual retains a wide 
choice of plans. 
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Many insurance firms have been ex- 
panding and improving their programs 
for the aged and should be encouraged 
to formulate more liberal policies for 
the elderly at moderate rates. In fact, 
one salutary result of the continuing dis- 
cussion of this important subject has 
been to stimulate private health plan 
groups to accelerate their efforts to im- 
prove and expand their programs. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Volpe re- 
cently signed into law the Massachusetts- 
65 program which enables insurance 
carriers to pool their resources in devel- 
oping new forms of insurance protection 
for our senior citizens. Connecticut, New 
York, and Mississippi have also author- 
ized this type of pooled action. It is 
also my understanding that Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield is working on a low-cost 
medical program for the aged which it 
may submit next fall. 

ELIGIBILITY 


Eligible for benefits under our amend- 
ment would be all persons aged 65 or 
over who did not pay a Federal income 
tax in the preceding year or whose in- 
come for Federal tax purposes in the 
preceding year was $3,000 or less— 
$4,500 for a couple—and who are not 
receiving medical care under old-age 
assistance or other Federal medical as- 
sistance program. Under our substi- 
tute means test, a person will not have 
to pauperize himself to receive assist- 
ance, yet only those persons who are 
financially in need can qualify. This is 
in contrast to the Anderson proposal 
which allows participation regardless of 
income or wealth. It is estimated that 
12.3 million aged persons would qualify 
under our program. HEW estimates 
that, based on 75 percent anticipated 
participation, the annual cost would be 
about $1 billion. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of this program would 
be vested in the States after the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
confirmed that a State plan met the 
standards set forth in this amendment 
and approved those provisions for which 
specific standards are not stipulated. I 
believe this medical program should be 
State administered and not federally 
oriented, because by being closer to the 
needs of its people, a State is able to 
tailor its program more effectively to 
meet the requirement of its senior citi- 
zens. In addition, a State-administered 
program would avoid cumbersome Fed- 
eral control and extensive regimentation 
over the plan’s services and payments. 

FINANCING AND ENROLLMENT FEE 


A basic feature of our substitute is that 
it would be financed out of general reve- 
nues—except for the enrollment fees— 
on a Federal-State matching basis rather 
than under a compulsory social security 
system. The Federal share would be 
based on the per capita income of each 
participating State but would be no less 
than 3344 percen: nor more than 6624 
percent of the cost in any State. The 
Federal Government would also pay one- 
half of a State’s administrative costs. 
In addition, each participant would be 
required to pay a small enrollment fee— 
$10 to $12.80 yearly minimum. This en- 
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rollment fee would be determined by the 
State and would be based on a minimum 
of 10 percent of its average per capita 
cost of the program. Payment of this 
fee by employers or under welfare or 
pension funds is permitted. 

To my mind, the question of how the 
funds are raised to implement a pro- 
gram of health benefits is crucial. I am 
opposed to the social security method of 
financing and therefore I am opposed to 
the Anderson-Javits amendment. 

Many improvements have been made 
in S. 909—the administration bill—as it 
has been modified by the efforts of a bi- 
partisan group of Senators, of whom the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) have been the leaders. All 
are to be commended for their efforts to 
strengthen the original measure and for 
the success they have achieved. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs have worked particularly 
hard to this end and they deserve rec- 
ognition for their contribution. Those 
of us who have joined together in the 
substitute I am now offiering are also 
glad to acknowledge our heavy debt to 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Despite the improvements which were 
made in the original Anderson bill dur- 
ing the deliberations of the bipartisan 
group to which I have referred, the bill 
remains predicated on a feature which I 
find objectionable: the program is to be 
financed largely by means of taxes levied 
on our social security system. 

The administration proposal would be 
financed by increasing the social security 
tax on employees, employers, and self- 
employed persons and by raising the tax 
base from $4,800 to $5,200. Under pres- 
ent law, an employer and employee pay 
3% percent or $150 apiece per year in 
social security taxes. By 1968 this tax 
will increase to 91⁄4 percent and will cost 
employee and employer $222 apiece per 
year. If the administration proposal is 
approved, another one-half of 1 percent 
will be added to the tax and each would 
be paying $253 in 1968. At the same time, 
a self-employed person who is now con- 
tributing $225 in social security taxes 
will be paying $331 in 1968. If the ad- 
ministration plan is adopted, he will be 
paying a total of $379 instead of $331. 
This is an alarming increase over a span 
of 6 years in social security taxes. Where 
will it stop? 

Everyone who has worked to come up 
with a satisfactory plan in this area 
knows how difficult it is to prevent cer- 
tain inequities from creeping into any 
system which can be devised. But it 
seems to me that a socal security based 
system of medical care contains a major, 
glaring injustice. Unquestionably it is a 
regressive tax. It is not based on ability 
to pay which is the traditional way in 
which we have distributed the tax bur- 
den but rather places a far greater rela- 
tive burden on persons with limited in- 
comes. Pereentagewise, the worker 
earning $5,200 would be paying a greater 
percentage of his gross income in support 
of the program than would a person 
earning in excess of this figure. Use of 
the general revenue approach, on the 
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other hand, means that the costs will 
eventually be borne by those most able 
to pay. I firmly believe this is the pref- 
erable way of raising the money. 

It has been said in debate that citi- 
zens seem to prefer a social security 
based system and that therefore it 
should be supported. There is increas- 
ing evidence that the Nation is having 
second thoughts about this method of 
financing. To cite one example, the 
most recent Gallup poll on the subject 
notes a rather sharp decline of 7 per- 
centage points since March in support 
of a social security based system. 
Among the people most directly involved 
in the matter—those citizens aged 60 
and over—the decline in support was 
even greater—9 percentage points. The 
gap is thus rapidly being narrowed. 


VOLUNTARY VS, COMPULSORY 


I also object to the compulsory health 
care financing of social security. I much 
prefer our traditional democratic prin- 
ciples of voluntary participation and 
free choice. The initiative of our citizens 
and our Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments has helped make us probably 
the healthiest Nation in the world today. 
Our facilities and know-how are un- 
surpassed and people come from all over 
the world to take advantage of them. 
We can continue best to contribute to 
the greatness of our country by helping 
resolve the medical needs of our elderly 
in the true American spirit—putting our 
shoulders to the wheel and solving this 
problem through voluntary programs 
and methods. I submit that the support 
of the medical profession is likely to be 
much more enthusiastic in connection 
with this voluntary participation plan 
than under a social security based 
program. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, our amendment calls for 
a voluntary program rather than one 
based on compulsory social security 
financing. It places the financial bur- 
den on those most able to pay rather 
than establishing a regressive tax which 
falls most heavily on those income groups 
least in a position to pay the costs. It 
provides options so that an individual 
may select the plan which best meets 
his needs. It involves Federal-State 
matching and State administration. It 
requires some participation on the part 
of individuals enrolled in the program. 
I hope it will prevail. 

I hope the amendment may be sub- 
stituted for the Anderson amendments. 

I yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, I com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts for his very clear, 
direct, and excellent statement on the 
substitute amendment, which I am privi- 
leged to cosponsor with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken], the distinguished junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCOTT], 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs], the distinguished 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], and the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
COTTON]. 
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Of all the health insurance measures 
offered in this Congress, I am firmly con- 
vinced the best by far is the pending 
plan. 

At the outset, I pay tribute to the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javrrsl, whose yeoman work produced 
this plan 2 years ago and whose constant 
endeavors continued to improve it since 
then. We were proud to join him as 
cosponsors of the earlier versions. I 
for one deeply regret we must part com- 
pany with our colleague, Senator JAVITS, 
a pioneer in the health insurance field 
who is now cosponsoring the social se- 
curity plan of the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

We thought the Javits plan was best 
2 years ago, and we still hold those views. 

Our plan offers medical benefits most 
closely tailored to the special needs of 
those age 65 and over. 

Our plan offers the greatest protection 
against Federal encroachment upon the 
practice of medicine. 

The cost of our plan is moderate, and 
the Federal share of costs is widely and 
fairly distributed among all taxpayers in 
accord with their taxable income. 

Our plan provides for States, rather 
than the Federal Government, to estab- 
lish and administer medical plans which 
must meet minimum benefit require- 
ments. 

Our plan permits and encourages con- 
tinuation of private health insurance 
plans for those 65 and over who prefer 
such protection. 

Our plan permits freedom of choice— 
freedom to individuals to select the bene- 
fit package which best fits their individ- 
ual circumstances; freedom to choose 
their doctor; freedom to choose their 
hospital; and freedom to participate or 
not to participate in the program. 

Our plan is the only proposal which 
places the emphasis where it belongs— 
that is, on preventive care and on medi- 
eal care, rather than preponderantly on 
hospital care. 

Under the Saltonstall amendment, 
persons 65 and over of modest income 
would have three benefit packages to 
choose from: a preventive, diagnostic, 
short-term illness plan; a long-term so- 
called catastrophic-iliness plan; and 
private voluntary insurance. 

Covered by our plan would be some 
12 million persons 65 or over. These are 
substantially all the aged persons who 
may need assistance toward their health 
care costs. 

Persons qualifying for old-age assist- 
ance medical care or Kerr-Mills medical 
care would be covered by existing pro- 
grams. Of the estimated 17 million 
persons in the 65-and-over age bracket 
more than 2% million are receiving old- 
age assistance and an estimated 1 mil- 
lion more are eligible for Kerr-Mills 
medical assistance. 

Eligibility provisions of the Saltonstall 
amendment are very liberal. There is 
an age requirement of 65 years or over. 
There is a residence requirement in that 
a person would be permitted to enroll 
in a plan under the State in which he 
had resided at the beginning of the en- 
roliment year. 

There is an income requirement which 
is very liberal and which will avoid a 
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means test for the overwhelming major- 
ity of senior citizens. 

Any person 65 or over would be eligi- 
ble who did not pay any Federal income 
tax for the taxable year immediately 
preceding the enrollment year. As the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
AnpErson] stated on the floor of the 
Senate last Friday, “about 80 percent 
of the aged have no tax liability.” 

Thus, 80 and perhaps 90 percent of 
those 65 and over would automatically 
qualify. IS is a very simple matter to 
verify Federal income tax returns and 
there would be no need for the admin- 
istrators of this program to pry into the 
bank accounts and assets of individuals. 

Those elderly persons who have no 
financial worries do not constitute part 
of the national problem and since the 
well-to-do are not part of the national 
problem, there would be no justification 
for using Federal funds in their behalf. 

Therefore, some ceiling on income for 
eligibility is necessary and is included, 
just as old-age assistance contains a 
means test; just as aid to dependent 
children requires a means test, aid to the 
blind, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, low-rent public housing, school 
lunch program, veterans pensions, and 
some veterans hospitalization for non- 
service-connected disability all have 
means tests. Yet they are not con- 
demned for that. Indeed, this repre- 
sents a prudent use of the taxpayers 
money in that it goes to those who most 
need assistance. 

I want to emphasize that the income 
ceiling test would operate in relatively 
few instances. More than 80 percent 
of those persons 65 and over would qual- 
ify on the basis of having paid no Fed- 
eral income tax for the preceding year. 

The fact that relatively few investiga- 
tions would be required to verify eligi- 
bility would keep down administrative 
costs. It would avoid many of the com- 
plaints against investigative costs in- 
curred under Kerr-Mills. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] has 
already described the provisions of our 
plan. I want to say that I am in 
complete accord with the excellent ex- 
position of my colleague. He has 
masterfully stated why we cosponsors 
feel compelled to offer a substitute for 
the Anderson-Javits social security plan. 

I shall not delay the Senate by repeat- 
ing terms of the amendment, but ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the three options be presented in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPTION NO. 1: PREVENTIVE, DIAGNOSTIC, AND 
SHORT-TERM ILLNESS PLAN 
1. Minimum of 21 days hospitalization a 
ear. 
3 days ot nursing home care for 
each unused hospital day approved by the 
State. 

3. Twenty-four days of home health serv- 
ice per year. 

4. Twelve days of surgeons” and physicians’ 
services per year, outside of hospital. 

5. Diagnostic, laboratory, and X-ray serv- 
ices up to $100 per year. 
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6. No deductibility and no coinsurance; 
this pays for all specified costs beginning 
with the first dollar of such costs. 

7. Permits individual to obtain protection 
before chronic flimess should set in. The 
individual obtains benefits as soon as needed. 

8. Benefits are fully adequate from a med- 
ical point of view for the average health 
care needs of the older citizens in short-term 
illness cases. 

9. By giving priority to preventive care, 
we help avoid the hazard of overcrowding 
hospitals and other institutional facilities. 

(Norr.—These are services toward which 
the Federal Government would render fi- 
nancial assistance; States could enlarge ben- 
efits at State cost. Individuals applying for 
benefits would be required by the States to 
pay enrollment fee of at least 10 percent of 
per capita costs of benefits provided.) 


OPTION NO. 2: LONG-TERM CATASTROPHIC. ILL- 
NESS PLAN 


1. Minimum of 120 days per year in hos- 
pital. 

2. Surgical services to hospital inpatients. 

3. Skilled nursing home services 365 days 
a year. 

4. Organized home health care services 
365 days a year. 

5. Such of the following services as the 
State may elect to assist up to 80 percent of 
cost: physicians’ services; outpatient hospi- 
tal services; private duty nursing services; 
physical restorative services; dental treat- 
ment; laboratory and X-ray services up to 
$200 a year; expensive drugs up to $350 a 
year. 

6. Government pays 80 percent of the cost 
of above services; individual 20 percent. 
Deductible of $175 if single; $300 if married, 
each year, although the State could reduce 
the deductible amount in the plan it offers. 

(Norre.—These are services toward which 
the Federal Government would render fi- 
nancial assistance. States could enlarge 
benefits at State cost. Individuals applying 
for benefits would be required by the States 
to pay enrollment fee of at least 10 percent 
per capita cost of benefits provided.) 

OPTION NO, 3: PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE 

An individual might select a private health 
imsurance policy toward which premiums 
the Federal Government and the States 
would share up to one-half, but not more 
than $60, each year. 


Mr. FONG. Madam President, the 
minimum cost for either the preventive- 
care package or the catastrophic-illness 
benefits package is estimated at $100 a 
year. The Federal Government would 
be permitted to contribute toward an ex- 
panded benefit package up to a total 
cost of $128 per year. This feature of 
our health insurance plan would en- 
courage States to expand their benefits 
porong the minimum stipulated in the 

An example of the maximum package 
benefits under the preventive care option 
would be: physicians’ services, 12 days 
office and home; inpatient hospital serv- 
ices, 45 days; unlimited ambulatory, X- 
ray, and laboratory services; unlimited 
organized home health care services; 
skilled and nursing home services, 135 
days. States so desiring could, of course, 
go beyond this, but this is what could 
be offered if the Federal Government 
contributed a maximum of $128 toward 
preventive care services and if the States 
are willing to go that far. 

So, for those who want preventive care 
and want the costs met starting with the 
first dollar, without any deductibles or 
coinsurance, there is a very good plan 
under this amendment, all for a small 
enrollment fee. 
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This preventive care program provid- 
ing between 21 days hospital care at 
minimum and 45 days at maximum 
without any deductible and without any 
sharing of costs between patient and 
the Government, meets the real need of 
the great majority of the elderly. The 
U.S. Government statistics show that 
the general average hospital stay is 21 
days. Ninety percent stay an average 
of 14 days, while only 10 percent of the 
aged hospitalized stay more than 31 days 
per year in the hospital. 

Also, by providing diagnostic and pre- 
ventive care starting with the first- 
dollar costs, early care is made avail- 
able which could preclude long chronic 
illness stays. 

For those who can take care of them- 
selves, unless they run into a bad prob- 
lem, there is a long-term catastrophic 
illness plan under which they pay the 
first $175 of costs in long illness, and 
20 percent of the balance of costs, plus 
a small enrollment fee. 

A Federal contribution of $128 toward 
long-term or catastrophic illness would 
permit such services as 180 days hos- 
pital care; 365 days skilled and nursing 
home care; 365 days organized home 
care service; surgical procedures; lab- 
oratory and X-ray services up to $200; 
physicians’ services; dental services; 
prescribed drugs up to $350; private-duty 
nurses; and physical restorative services. 

Every person hospitalized under the 
Anderson-Javits plan would pay a min- 
imum of $20 up to a maximum of $90 for 
hospitalization care, plus all surgeons’ 
fees and doctors’ fees, plus major med- 
ical expenses. If a person decides to 
have protection against the latter, he 
would have to buy insurance under some 
private arrangement and pay premiums 
accordingly. 

The Saltonstall plan more closely ap- 
proximates the varying needs and vary- 
ing pocketbooks of those age 65 and older 
than any other plan before Congress. 

The costs of these benefits would be 
financed by Federal-State matching 
funds and individual enrollment fees 
based on a State-determined schedule 
with the lowest fee not less than 10 per- 
cent of per capita cost. The Federal 
share would be based on per capita in- 
come of each participating State, but 
no less than 334 percent nor more than 
6624 percent. Federal matching funds 
would be available to States on programs 
costing up to $128 per capita. States 
would be reimbursed for one-half of the 
administrative costs. 

Inasmuch as persons 65 or over who 
desire health insurance protection would, 
under the Anderson-Javits bill, which 
does not provide surgical or doctors’ costs 
or medical care, need to buy insurance 
covering doctors’ fees and major medi- 
cal expenses, there should be no objec- 
tion to the very modest yearly enrollment 
fee requested of individuals under the 
Saltonstall plan which would be some- 
where between $10 and $12.80 a year. 

Furthermore, the fact that the elderly 
individual is contributing in some part 
toward the costs of the health insurance 
benefits—and these are very generous 
benefits—will give him the feeling of en- 
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titlement to these benefits, rather than 
a feeling that he is being given charity. 

Much ado has been made about the 
social security principle under which 
each covered wage earner contributes to- 
ward the benefits he or his family would 
eventually derive. Because it is a con- 
tributory system, it is said, the wage 
earner’s attitude is that he is not a chari- 
ty case. He is said to believe his con- 
tributions build up rights for him to 
claim at such time as he or his widow or 
surviving children should qualify for 
them. 

The medical insurance plan I have co- 
sponsored, through its requirement for 
enrollment fees for participating indi- 
viduals, also removes our plan from the 
category of charity. Under our plan the 
individual also will be buying rights, 
through the enrollment fee, in much the 
same way as wage earners do through 
social security taxes. 

The Anderson-Javits plan has no 
monopoly on the concept of buying 
rights. The social security system has 
no monopoly on the concept of buying 
rights. 

As a matter of interest, what will 
happen to the rights the wage earner 
bought when he exhausts the admittedly 
skimpy benefits available to him under 
the Anderson-Javits plan after he be- 
comes age 65 in event illness strikes? 

Somehow, he must provide for pay- 
ment of doctor bills and surgeon's fees, 
for private nursing, for expensive drugs, 
and for all the other major medical ex- 
penses. Those costs may be such that 
he may have to ask for assistance under 
Kerr-Mills and be subject to the means 
test and all that. 

The so-called rights he bought through 
years of contributions to the social secu- 


rity health insurance fund may—and I 


predict will—if the Anderson-Javits bill 
is enacted and benefits remain the same, 
prove to be very illusory and temporary 
and fleeting and not at all satisfactory. 

The idea that only the social security 
contributory system will protect an in- 
dividual’s rights is fallacious, An indi- 
vidual also obtains rights when he pays 
an enrollment fee as under the Salton- 
stall plan and when he pays private in- 
surance premium fees. 

One of the striking features of the 
current controversy over medical care 
for the aged has been the administra- 
tion’s insistence upon financing through 
social security. Even by so doing, its 
health insurance plans fall far short 
of meeting the well-known medical cost 
needs of those 65 and over. Only from 
18 to 30 percent of the average medical 
costs of the elderly would be covered by 
the administration-endorsed Anderson- 
Javits plan. 

This is woefully inadequate health 
insurance for our Nation's senior 
citizens. 

Why then are the benefits not greater? 
The answer in part is that the costs 
would be too great and the social security 
taxes on wage earners and on employers 
would have to be raised too sharply at 
one fell swoop. 

Since this is the case, why does not 
the administration agree to finance the 
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costs of a comprehensive medical plan 
our of general revenues and spread the 
cost burden among a greater number of 
our citizens according to their ability to 
pay? 

Why does the administration insist on 
social security financing even though it 
hurts the low wage earner the most? 

I am advised that 53 percent of the 
wage earners in America earn less than 
$5,000 a year. They need every cent for 
day-to-day living expenses. Why does 
the administration insist on taking 
$27.50 from them every year to pay for 
health insurance for somebody else? 

There is another consideration regard- 
ing social security financing that is most 
disturbing. There is grave doubt that 
the proposed increases of one-fourth of 
1 percent on employee and one-fourth 
of 1 percent on employers, plus raising 
the amount of taxable wages from $4,800 
to $5,200, will yield sufficient revenue 
to make the administration’s medical 
care program actuarially sound. Is 
the health insurance trust fund to be 
in as bad shape as the other social se- 
curity trust funds? The existing social 
security fund faces a deficit of $320 bil- 
lion. This is more than our total 
national debt incurred mainly in three 
major wars. 

General revenue financing, which is 
proposed in the Saltonstall plan, spreads 
the responsibility amoung all the people 
who are able to pay taxes, in proportion 
to their ability to pay. The social secu- 
rity approach is practically a sales tax 
approach. It taxes those at the lowest 
end of the wage scales—in other words, 
those least able to pay. Why should 
only the wage earners pay the cost of 
health insurance for the aged? If this 
is a national problem, and it is generally 
agreed it is, why should not all taxpayers 
bear the burden? 

Social security financing of health in- 
surance for the aged means wage earners 
under 65 years of age will pay the costs 
of a medical care program for persons 
over 65. Meantime, of course, the under- 
65 wage earner must also pay out of 
pocket for medical care for himself and 
his family. Then, when he reaches age 
65, he will not receive one cent of his 
contributions to the health insurance 
fund unless he becomes ill and is hospi- 
talized. At that, the benefits under the 
Anderson-Javits social security plan 
would pay only 18 to 30 percent of 
average medical costs of the aged. After 
paying all these years, the wage earner 
would discover that he would still have 
to pay 70 to 72 percent of his medical 
costs after age 65. 

Costs under the Saltonstall plan range 
from an estimated $970 million total for 
the minimum benefits to $1.190 billion 
for the maximum, assuming 9 million 
persons of the 12 million eligible aged 
participate. Of the $970 million es- 
timated total cost for the minimum bene- 
fits, the Federal share would be $420 
million. The State share would be $455 
million, and enrollment fees of individ- 
uals would produce $95 million. Of the 
$1.190 billion dollar total cost for the 
maximum benefits, the Federal share 
would be $520 million; the State share 
would be $550 million; and enrollment 
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fees of individuals would produce $120 
million. 

Estimates of first-year costs of An- 
derson-Javits range from $1.5 to $2.4 
billion, which would require increases in 
the social security taxes on both wage 
earners and employers. Individual wage 
earners would pay the tax and then as 
consumers along with other consumers 
would pay more for goods and services 
produced by employers. The social se- 
eurity tax on employers is a direct cost 
of doing business and would have to be 
passed on to consumers in higher prices. 

Thus, one of the direct effects of the 
Anderson-Javits social security increase 
will be to raise prices of things Ameri- 
cans buy. It will also put American 
products at a greater competitive disad- 
vantage with foreign producers. 

In conclusion, among the advantages 
of the plan I am cosponsoring with Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL, I wish to stress the 
following: 

First, it is voluntary. 

Second, it is practical, for it builds 
upon progress already made by mutual 
and private insurance organizations. 

Third, it is keyed to those of the aged 
who need financial assistance toward 
adequate health insurance. 

Fourth, it does not put undue strain 
on the Federal Treasury because it pro- 
vides for State sharing of the costs and 
for contributions from individuals. 

Fifth, it avoids Federal interference 
with the practice of medicine. The 
States would set up their separate pro- 
grams in accord with the wishes of their 
citizens and States would have primary 
supervision over the structure and ad- 
ministration of the program. 

Sixth, it places the burden of the Fed- 
eral cost on all American taxpayers— 
unlike the Anderson-Javits plan, which 
puts the burden of costs all on the wage 
earners and employers. 

Seventh, it provides benefits suited to 
the special health needs of the aged: 
namely, home, outpatient, and nursing- 
home care. It recognizes that different 
individuals have different medical-care 
needs. 

Eighth, it conforms to our traditional 
American way of caring for health prob- 
lems. It avoids experimentation in a 
new approach which is untested and un- 
tried and which is fraught with potential 
dangers to our customary private doctor- 
patient relationship and to our entire 
medical and health system, which up to 
now has made very great progress in the 
battle against disease and illness. 

It is risky to embark upon a program 
which might discourage young people 
from entering the medical profession, 
which demands so many years of study 
and training. We do not have sufficient 
numbers of doctors and nurses now, 
under our present system of non- 
government medicine. A compulsory 
medical-care system financed under 
social security might worsen the situa- 
tion. Why should we take that risk; 
and, particularly, why take it when 
there is a better remedy at hand; 
namely, the measure proposed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]? 
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Our hospitals are strained to capacity 
now. Why embark on a program which 
emphasizes hospital care, and which can 
only result in greater strain on our hos- 
pitals? Especially, why do it when there 
is a better remedy at hand? 

Even the sponsors of the Anderson- 
Javits plan admit the benefits of their 
measure do not begin to meet the needs 
of our elderly people? They why em- 
bark on such an inadequate program, 
which falls so far short of these needs? 
Our plan is so far superior in terms of 
benefits to the Anderson-Javits plan that 
there isno comparison. 

If the Anderson-Javits amendment is 
adopted, many, many elderly persons will 
be greatly shocked to learn how little 
of their total medical bills is covered. 
They will unquestionably have to pro- 
tect themselves insuranee-wise against 
major medical and surgical costs which 
are the bulk of the medical-care costs 
confronted by our aged. 

We believe the Anderson-Javits bill 
is an inadequate bill. It is an experi- 
ment fraught with far-reaching and per- 
haps undesirable consequences for 
young and old alike. 

As my able colleague from Massachu- 
setts said a few moments ago, there is 
no dispute as to the need for helping 
our senior citizens obtain adequate pro- 
tection against the high costs of illness 
at a time when their incomes may be 
limited. There is a need which remains 
unmet today. The dispute arises as to 
how best to meet that need. 

We all recognize that one of the 
greatest fears of the elderly is that they 
will be stricken with a costly illness that 
may wipe out their savings, rendering 
them destitute and possibly impoverish- 
ing their children, as well. It is a matter 
of uppermost concern to our senior citi- 
zens who are not wealthy; and we must 
respond. 

We are also aware of the amazing ad- 
vances in medicine over the past two 
decades, which have served all our peo- 
ple of whatever age. Medical research 
expenditures have multiplied, producing 
new medicines and drugs which have 
saved many lives and conquered many 
diseases. New equipment has been de- 
veloped to give finer care for those who 
are stricken. All these improvements 
have added to the cost of medical care, 
in hospitals and clinies and in all fields 
of medicine. 

More and more people have sought 
protection against these rising costs 
through private insurance, and the 
benefits and the coverage of these insur- 
ance plans have been greatly liberalized, 
especially over the past 5 years. 

Two years ago Congress recognized the 
high cost of medical eare for our elderly 
by enacting the Kerr-Mills program to 
provide Federal and State financial as- 
sistance to those persons over 65 who 
are otherwise self-supporting, but can- 
not meet the costs of medical care. The 
somewhat stringent means test in that 
law, however, leaves a gap—a health- 
protection-for-the-aged gap. : 

Today we are trying to devise a 
method to close that gap. Sponsors and 
supporters of the Saltonstall voluntary 
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health insurance plan, now before us, 
believe ours is preferable to the Social 
Security method of closing the health 
protection gap for senior citizens of 
America, 


Our plan preserves the dignity and 
the rights of our senior citizens. 

Our plan is not disruptive of our 
American medical system, which is the 
finest in the world. 

Our plan is reasonable in cost, and 
spreads the cost burden more equitably. 

I ne the Senate to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Senator 
from Vermont is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, there 
are now almost 17 million Americans 
over age 65. More than 44,000 of these 
citizens are in Vermont. Many of them 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to ob- 
tain adequate medical care, because of 
inability to pay for it. 

As earnings from employment go down, 
or cease altogether, most persons 65 and 
over must get along on limited resources. 
It is sad to note that a very high portion 
of the aged have incomes which fall far 
below the threshold of adequacy. 

On a nationwide basis, 52.7 percent of 
our older people receive less than $1,000. 
a year in cash income; 76.4 percent of 
our older people have a cash income 
under $2,000; and 86.4 percent have an- 
nual incomes of $3,000 or under. 

The median income of aged persons 
in 1960 was $950. Only 11.8 percent of 
the men and 1.7 percent of the women 
received $5,000 or more. 

It is one of the tragedies of life that 
when income is at its lowest level, the 
incidence of illness is at its highest. 
The percentage of persons with three or 
more chronic ailments is more than four 
times greater for the 65-and-over cate- 
gory than for those below 65. The num- 
ber of bed disability days a person a year 
is nearly 100 percent higher for older 
people than for those for all other age 
groups. 

Added to these unfortunate situations 
is the fact that the costs of medical care 
have risen sharply during the past dec- 
ade. In truth, the percentage rise in 
the medical-care index was approxi- 
mately twice that of the overall index. 

We have here, then, a problem na- 
tional in scope and importance. It re- 
quires a national solution. It is our 
responsibility to find one. 

The essential question facing the 
Senate is whether the public interest and 
the interest of the aged will be better 
served by the existing law—the Kerr- 
Mills Act, which perhaps has not been 
on the statute books long enough to 
make it possible to determine its effi- 
cacy—the Anderson amendment, or the 
Saltonstall! substitute, of which I am a 
eosponsor. 

As each Senator must, I have to ask 
myself which will do the most for older 
persons in my State and which program 
is devised in the most sensible and 
equitable manner. 
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The Anderson amendment, because of 
built-in defects, would do little to pro- 
vide care for our older citizens in Ver- 
mont. The amendment gives the ap- 
pearance of offering benefits in the way 
of nursing-home-care services, but the 
appearance is a mirage. In order for a 
nursing home to be eligible under the 
amendment, it would have to be affiliated 
with a hospital. There are only two— 
at most three—nursing homes of this 
type in the entire State of Vermont. The 
Mary Fletcher Nursing Home has 43 
beds, and the Bishop DeGoesbriand 
Home has 80 beds. Both of these are 
now operating at approximately 75 per- 
cent of capacity. 

The Thompson House, which has a 
tie-in with the Brattleboro Memorial 
Hospital, has a capacity of 32 beds. It 
is full at the present time, and there 
is a waiting list. 

The other 189 nursing homes in Ver- 
mont would not qualify, even though 
they provide excellent nursing-home 
care. 

It is only fitting and proper now to as- 
certain within the limitations I have 
specified just how much nursing-home 
care the Anderson amendment would 
make available to senior citizens in Ver- 
mont. We have established the fact that 
there are only three eligible nursing 
homes in Vermont. We have also estab- 
lished the fact that the total capacity of 
the three eligible homes is 155. We have 
further established the fact that the 
Brattleboro Thompson House is 100 per- 
cent occupied, and that the two Burling- 
ton nursing homes have an occupancy 
rate of approximately 75 percent, or 93 
out of 123 beds. 

Thus, Mr. President, in the entire 
State of Vermont, which has 44,000 per- 
sons over the age of 65, there are waiting 
for occupancy only 30 nursing-home 
beds, and there are eligible for occu- 
pancy only 155. 

I think it would be well to look at the 
experience our State government has 
had to date with nursing-home care. 
That experience makes it unmistakably 
clear that the Anderson amendment 
falls so short of the mark that it would 
almost be humorous, if human life were 
not at stake. 

I said previously that we have 44,000 
persons over the age of 65 in Vermont. 
Of these, 5,500 are already covered under 
a State-administered program of nurs- 
ing-home care for recipients of old-age 
assistance. Assuming that the health 
needs of the 38,500 older persons not re- 
ceiving old-age assistance are similar to 
those of retired people receiving this as- 
sistance, a potential of some 4,000 elderly 
Vermonters would immediately be eligi- 
ble for nursing-home care under the An- 
derson amendment. 

So, Mr. President, excluding our old- 
age-assistance cases, we have about 4,000 
older Vermonters who should have nurs- 
ing-home care now; and the Anderson 
amendment provides that they can have 
it at Government expense if they can 
get in the 155 eligible beds in Vermont 
or in the 30 eligible nursing-home beds 
not occupied. 

I do not like to play games with the 
health and happiness of any person, and 
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I think that the Anderson amendment 


does precisely this with respect to 16 


million Americans over age 65. It sim- 
ply gives them nursing-home care with 
one hand, and takes it away with the 
other. 

Since the Anderson proposal will be of 
virtually no help to Vermont in regard 
to nursing-home care, it is only appro- 
priate to inquire about what it would do 
in the way of making available hospital 
care. 

We have in the State of Vermont 23 
nonprofit general hospitals, with a total 
of 1,791 beds; and 1 privately operated 
general hospital, with 24 beds—or a 
grand total of 24 hospitals and 1,815 
beds. In view of the fact that a hospital 
must, for all practical purposes, be ac- 
credited by the Joint Commission on the 
Accredition of Hospitals, under the terms 
of the Anderson amendment there would, 
therefore, automatically be excluded 9 
of Vermont's 24 hospitals. So the elderly 
sick people in many of these communities 
could expect no help from the Anderson 
amendment if they went to their local 
hospital, because the amendment would 
not pay their institutional room and 
board bill. 

Tragic to say, most of the nine in- 
eligible hospitals are in relatively smaller 
communities to which elderly rural peo- 
ple look for their hospital services. It 
has been estimated that among the aged 
in Vermont, there will be some 2.5 per- 
cent hospital confinements a month, or 
roughly 963 a year. This figure does 
not include the hospital confinement of 
persons age 65 and over who are under 
old-age assistance. 

The Anderson amendment would, on 
the one hand, encourage hospitalization; 
and, on the other, it would make in- 
eligible for participation 9 out of 24 hos- 
pitals and 251 out of 1,815 hospital beds, 
ae of which are in areas of greatest 
need. 

I am not satisfied with this kind of 
program; and I am sure that thousands 
of Vermonters will not be, either, when 
they find that their Government policy 
is not good at their local hospital. 

We have seen, then, Mr. President, 
that, according to the best data made 
available to me, only 3 of Vermont’s 
192 nursing homes would be eligible for 
participation in the Anderson program, 
and over one-third of Vermont’s hospi- 
tals would be ineligible. 

I am proud to say that under the Sal- 
tonstall amendment, of which I am a 
cosponsor, all nursing homes and hos- 
pitals licensed by the State would be able 
to help the thousands of elderly citizens 
of my State who want a good hospital- 
care program, 

To turn to another point, one of my 
principal objections to the King-Ander- 
son bill was its predominant reliance on 
inpatient hospital services, rather than 
on preventive care. Eighty percent of 
the long-term King-Anderson expendi- 
tures were dedicated to such inpatient 
hospital services. I am even more dis- 
tressed by the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment, whereby almost 90 percent of its 
long-term benefit costs would be for hos- 
pital services. In the first year, almost 
98 percent of the cost would be hospital 
benefits. 
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The Saltonstall substitute places the 
stress where it should be: on preventive 
care. 

If the Federal Government is going to 
spend a great deal of money, I think it 
is important that it spend the money to 
help older people maintain health, in- 
stead of simply spending it to cure sick- 
ness. 

The cooperative-type health plans 
have demonstrated beyond question that 
when plans undertake to provide pre- 
ventive medical care, they succeed in 
cutting down tremendously hospital uti- 
lization. This is important because 
hospital costs have risen about three 
times as fast, in the past 30 years, as 
have medical costs generally; and it is 
patently clear that the best single way 
to reduce expenses for medical care is 
to keep people as healthy as possible and 
out of hospital beds. 

It is very interesting to compare the 
results achieved by cooperative-type 
health plans that deal in both medical 
and hospital services with the results 
from voluntary plans that simply deal 
with hospital care. 

The facts are absolutely astounding. 
In 1956, Blue Cross subscribers nation- 
ally used an average of 995 days of hos- 
pital care per 1,000 persons covered. In 
Michigan the figure was 1,100 days per 
1,000 persons covered. However, mem- 
bers of Group Health Cooperative of 
Puget Sound used only 562 days of hos- 
pitalization per 1,000 members; and at 
the Group Health Association, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., the figure was only 546 
days. On the average, 10 of each 100 
Blue Shield subscribers in New York City 
are hospitalized each year, compared to 
only 8 out of 100 subscribers to the 
direct-service Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York. 

In view of these facts, I think it is 
highly unfortunate that the Anderson 
amendment places its emphasis on hos- 
pital care. 

It should be noted, also, that the Sal- 
tonstall proposal takes cognizance—but 
the Anderson one does not—of the fact 
that the needs of elderly persons vary 
greatly, according to their health situ- 
ation, their financial situation, and the 
availability of institutional facilities. It 
does this by providing a voluntary plan 
for medical care for the aged which con- 
tains three options, any one of which 
may be selected by the individual cov- 
ered. The plan would benefit all per- 
sons 65 or over who are not on public 
assistance and whose income is no more 
than $3,000 per year, for a single per- 
son, or $4,500 per year, for a married 
couple. It is common knowledge that 
about 94 percent of persons age 65 and 
over have a total annual income of less 
than $5,000. It is within this group that 
real health-care problems are found. 
The Rockefellers would not be eligible 
under the Saltonstall proposal; and why 
should they be? They would, however, 
be entitled to help under the Anderson 
amendment. 

Let us look at some of the preventive 
health services available under the Sal- 
tonstall amendment. Under the first 
option there will be required, as an abso- 
lute minimum, program payment for 12 
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home or office visits with a physician, 
the first $100 of ambulatory, diagnostic, 
or X-ray services, and up to 135 days of 
visiting nurse or other home health care. 
There is also, under the same option, a 
minimum hospital and nursing home 
program; but the first option in the en- 
tire Saltonstall approach is one with 
stress on preventive care, and that will 
prevent our running the risk of over- 
utilization of hospital and other institu- 
tional facilities. 

For the individual who is not con- 
cerned about the first few dollars of 
medical-care costs, but who needs to 
obtain protection against long and seri- 
ous illness, there is a major medical ex- 
pense program with a reasonable de- 
ductible. This second option provides 
for an absolute minimum of 120 days of 
hospitalization, up to a year of full 
nursing-home service, and all home 
health-care services. Provision is also 
made in this option for surgical services 
up to 80 percent of the cost incurred 
after the first $250. If the States found 
it desirable or appropriate, they could 
reduce the amount of the deductible as 
they might see fit. 

There is still another option which 
takes into account the sentiments and 
need of those who wish to choose a pri- 
vate health insurance policy tailored to 
meet their requirements. Under the 
third option in the Saltonstall program, 
an individual could receive 50 percent of 
his premium expense for a private policy, 
but the Government contribution would 
not exceed $60 a year. 

We have seen that when a plan does 
not include preventive health services, 
hospital utilization jumps tremendously. 
No one can deny that the Anderson plan 
will do this; and the most fantastic thing 
of all is that it will increase utilization 
at the same time that it makes ineligible 
great numbers of nursing homes and 
hospitals. 

In contrast, the Saltonstall proposal 
will take advantage of all hospital and 
nursing-home facilities recognized as 
adequate by State law, and will guard 
against overuse of these facilities, by 
helping people to stay healthy, rather 
than by simply curing, their sickness. 

Of all the health-care proposals, the 
Saltonstall measure offers the wisest ap- 
proach to the health needs of persons 
over age 65. It builds upon the founda- 
tion already laid by nonprofit and com- 
mercial insurance organizations. It 
allows each individual to select the op- 
tion most in keeping with his own needs. 
It does not interfere, as the Anderson 
amendment does, with the standards 
that have been set by the States for their 
hospital and nursing homes. It requires 
cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, and only token 
contributions from policyholders. 

Last of all—although this is one of the 
most important points of all—it will be 
financed in the soundest and most 
equitable manner—out of general reve- 
nues which are derived from taxpayers 
according to their ability to pay. 

The medical-care program under the 
Anderson amendment would accelerate 
a dangerous trend which is placing a 
disproportionate tax burden on younger 
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workers and is making more tenuous the 
relationship of tax contributions to bene- 
fits received. J 

Although few persons stop to think 
about it, the tax which would support 
the Anderson program would be steeply 
regressive. The heaviest tax burden 
would be placed on those least able to 
bear it. 

In addition, it is inequitable and eco- 
nomically unsound to finance this pro- 
gram, which is national in scope and 
concern, from a regressive tax imposed 
only upon a limited segment of the econ- 
omy—its working men and women. 

Within recent years there has been a 
trend of liberalization of the old-age 
suryivors and disability insurance system 
which will have the effect of greatly in- 
creasing the ratio of taxes paid to bene- 
fits received for our younger workers. 
The Anderson medical-care plan would 
not only continue this trend, but would 
aggravate it. 

An actuarial study released by the 
Social Security Administration has esti- 
mated that workers over age 20 in 1958— 
the present members of the system—and 
their employers will pay, as a class, only 
about 42 percent—21 percent each—of 
the value of their benefits. On the other 
hand, workers who were under age 20— 
the so-called new entrants—and their 
employers will pay 169 percent—84.5 
percent each—of the value of their bene- 
fits. The disparity would be much more 
marked, of course, if aged workers were 
compared to the new entrant class. 
Moreover, these figures do not reflect the 
liberalizations enacted by the 1958 and 
1960 social security amendments. 

It should be clearly understood that 
under the Anderson plan there would be 
no relationship between the individual’s 
tax payment and the medical benefits he 
would receive or between his former 
earning capacity and the benefits he 
would receive. Moreover, there would be 
no relationship between the medical 
benefits received and the individual’s 
need for them. A man could receive full 
benefits under the Anderson medical 
program even though he was independ- 
ently wealthy, and even though he was 
continuing to work and to earn at his 
normal rate. 

An increase in the regressive social 
security tax would place an even heavier 
burden on the low-income family. Such 
a method of taxation may be justifiable 
when there is a direct relationship be- 
tween tax contributions and benefits 
payable; but it is inappropriate, and 
often inequitable, when applied to a 
benefit scheme, such as that presented 
in the Anderson program. 

The Tax Foundation has recently con- 
cluded a study, the purpose of which was 
to determine the relative tax burden 
borne by families in various income 
classes. The results confirm what al- 
ready was obvious: The taxes levied to 
support social insurance programs are 
the most regressive class of taxes pres- 
ently imposed by the Federal, State, or 
local governments. 

In 1958, every family with an income 
under $2,000 paid over 6 percent of that 
income to support the Federal Govern- 
ment’s “social insurance” programs— 
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principally social security. This is more 
than twice the rate paid by families with 
incomes between $8,000 and $10,000, and 
five times the rate paid by families with 
incomes of $15,000 or more. A table, 
prepared by the Tax Foundation, illus- 
trates graphically that these social in- 
surance taxes are far more regressive 
than the much maligned sales and excise 
taxes levied by the Federal and State 
and local governments. 

These facts cannot be answered by the 
assertion that the absolute size of social 
insurance taxes is small. In 1958 the 
Federal social insurance levies accounted 
for almost 40 percent of the total tax 
burden on families with incomes under 
$2,000, and more than 20 percent of all 
the taxes, State, Federal and local, which 
such families paid. Moreover, the social 
insurance levies have the effect of unbal- 
ancing the whole tax burden, with much 
higher rates for those with incomes in 
excess of $15,000. However, the social 
insurance taxes tipped the scales so that 
families with incomes of less than $2,000 
paid a higher total rate of taxes than 
that paid by any other class of families, 
except those with incomes of $15,000 or 
more. 

Furthermore, the number of persons 
affected is large. In 1957, more than 
12 million families and unattached in- 
dividuals had incomes of $2,000 or less. 
Three-fourths of those were under age 
65. 

Moreover, I am not at all sure that all 
of the American people—including those 
who are in favor of the new medical-care 
program—are aware of the tax increases 
scheduled in the social security law 
which are necessary to finance the pro- 
gram we already have. We should keep 
in mind the fact that we are already 
committed to a 50 percent increase in 
the social security payroll taxes by 1969, 
even if we make no further liberaliza- 
tions. If the Anderson proposal were 
accepted by Congress, the ultimate tax 
rate in 1969 would be nearly double 
the present rate. Right now, an em- 
ployee making $2,000 a year pays a 
social security tax of $60. By 1969, he 
will be paying $90, even if there are no 
liberalizations. If the Anderson bill be- 
came law, that worker would probably 
be paying close to $110. 

On the basis of the facts I have al- 
ready given, it seems to me that the 
social security method of financing 
medical care for the aged would be both 
inequitable and economically unsound, 
and cannot be justified on the basis of 
a return commensurate with the burden. 

We have a social security system be- 
cause there is a great need for it. Asa 
class, the aged have found it difficult or 
impossible to provide for their security 
in old age. The object of the social 
security system is to replace some of the 
wages lost because of old age, disability, 
or death. The object is to provide in- 
come maintenance for a group which 
otherwise would have insufficient income 
to assure a decent and dignified exist- 
ence. However, the problem of low in- 
come is not restricted to persons over 65. 
Indeed, as I have mentioned, in 1957 
about three-fourths of the families and 
unattached persons with incomes under 
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$2,000 were composed of younger workers 
and their families. Under the existing 
financing arrangement, these younger 
workers with low incomes are the ones 
who must bear the heaviest social se- 
curity tax burden. What sense or equity 
is there in increasing this burden? What 
sense does it make to take from one 
low-income group and give to another? 
I can see none. These younger workers 
with low incomes not only bear a dis- 
proportionate part of the burden of sup- 
porting the aged, but they must also 
find somewhere the resources with 
which to feed, clothe, and house their 
families. Moreover, they must educate 
their children, of whom there are sev- 
eral million. This must be done from 
income, which, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, would not be suffi- 
cient by half to maintain a family of 
four on an adequate standard of living. 

Even if social security financing were 
not regressive, it would still be objection- 
able as a means of financing medical 
care for the aged, because it is imposed 
only on workers and their employers, 
Assuring adequate medical care for the 
aged is an obligation which ought to 
rest on the whole economy, not just on 
the workers. 

At the present time, the issues of un- 
deremployment and national growth are 
much before the public. I think we 
should not blind ourselves to the possi- 
ble adverse effects of steadily increasing 
social security taxes. When social se- 
curity was inaugurated, the idea was to 
provide a basic “floor” of protection. 
Taxes were to be small, so that the indi- 
vidual would be able to retain at least 
a part of his freedom to save and invest 
as he saw fit. If the President’s medical 
care and other proposals are accepted, we 
shall be heading toward a level equal to 
about 10 percent of the present taxable 
payroll, if not more. 

A further question is whether steeply 
increasing social security taxes on em- 
ployers, who pay about half of the cost, 
would constitute a barrier to the employ- 
ment of additional workers. It is worth 
noting that in Great Britain, a tax simi- 
lar in effect is levied, with the avowed 
purpose of discouraging the use of labor 
manpower. Af the present time we are 
looking for ways to find more jobs, not 
fewer jobs. But even if we were not now 
experiencing what is called a recession, 
we should realize that social security tax 
rates are intended to be permanent, and 
that the future may hold similar fluctua- 
tions in business activity. 

Our society has progressed to the point 
where we can no longer tolerate a lack 
of adequate medical care for the senior 
citizen. We can, and must, find a way 
to make up for this lack. Likewise, there 
are in our population other groups who 
have not had an equal share in the prod- 
ucts of our affluent society. Our obliga- 
tion to these other groups is no less than 
our obligation to the retired workers. 

Eyen if the Anderson medical-care 
plan would solve the medical problems 
of the aged, it would do so at the cost 
of heaping even heavier burdens on other 
groups who are in no better economic 
straits than are the aged. The largest 
single source of general revenue is the 
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progressive tax on personal income. The 
progressive income tax places the heavi- 
est burdens on those best able to bear 
them. It excuses from paying income 
taxes many of the families with incomes 
under $2,000 per year, because it is rec- 
ognized that to reduce their disposable 
income would be to reduce their ability 
to purchase the necessities of life. It 
seems to me that any Federal medical 
program for the relief of the aged must 
be financed out of Federal general re- 
venue. Otherwise, we would be creat- 
ing as many inequities as the ones we 
would eliminate. 

The defenders of a payroll-tax method 
of financing medical care argue that 
even with its regressive features, it 
would be preferable to the general- 
revenue approach, because it would make 
the people cost-conscious. I maintain 
that the effect would be the opposite. 
The people and the Congress are being 
misled by talk of prepaid medical insur- 
ance and contributions. We have been 
conditioned to ignore the regressive char- 
acteristics, by talk of benefits earned or 
related in some manner to contributions. 
It is time that we wake up to the fact 
that expenditures for a medical-care 
program under social security would be 
no different from Government expendi- 
tures for any other welfare program, and 
that they should be evaluated in the 
same way. 

In summary, then, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Saltonstall amendment is far 
superior to the Anderson program. 

The Saltonstall amendment builds 
upon the progress made by commercial 
and nonprofit insurers. The Anderson 
amendment makes only an empty gesture 
in this direction. 

The Saltonstall amendment allows the 
individual to choose what is best for him 
from among three options. The Ander- 
son proposal offers basically only one 
package. 

The Saltonstall amendment empha- 
sizes the maintenance of health, as well 
as the curing of illness; but the Ander- 
son amendment touches only the latter, 
and does so in an ineffective manner. 

The Saltonstall amendment would 
make full use of the wonderful hospitals 
and nursing homes we have throughout 
the country. The Anderson amendment 
would impose arbitrary standards, and in 
some States, such as Vermont, would de- 
clare ineligible for participation virtu- 
ally every nursing home in a State. 

Last of all, the Saltonstall amendment 
recognizes the great contributions which 
our senior citizens have made to this 
country, and imposes upon all taxpayers, 
according to their ability to pay, the ob- 
ligation to provide decent health serv- 
ices. The Anderson amendment keeps 
the heaviest financial burden upon the 
low-income and middle-income workers, 
and lets off virtually scot free the mil- 
lionaire and multimillionaire class. 

For these reasons, I give my whole- 
hearted support to the Saltonstall 
amendment, which is preferable in al- 
most every way to the Anderson pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is on his 
way to the Chamber and will speak 
briefly on my side of this question. 
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If the Senator from New Mexico would 
like to speak at this time, it may be con- 
venient for him to do so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
shall make a few remarks at this time. 

One of the first things to which I want 
to invite attention to is the statement 
made by the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], which I find on page 13 of his 
prepared text: 

The existing social security fund faces a 
deficit of $320 billion. 


I wish to deal with that question, be- 
cause I think it would be too bad if over 
the country there should be that im- 
pression when people are paying into the 
social security fund and wondering if 
their money is reasonably well managed. 

The question has has arisen, Is the 
social security system sound? 

The answer is, Les.“ There are $20 
billion in the old age and survivors in- 
surance fund, and $2 billion in the dis- 
ability fund. The OASI fund is expected 
to increase very sharply, reaching $79 
billion in the year 1980.- Under the long- 
range estimates, it is estimated that by 
the year 2000 the fund will reach $137 
billion. 

Social security financing is scrutin- 
ized by the Congress and checked by the 
executive branch of the Government, 

The most recent advisory council on 
social security financing made a revlew 
of this question in 1959. It was com- 
posed of distinguished economists, pri- 
vate insurance actuaries, bankers, finan- 
cial counselors and representatives of 
insurance and labor. 

The finding in 1959 was that the 
“present method of financing the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program is sound,” and “based on the 
best available cost estimates, that the 
contribution schedule enacted into law 
in the last session of Congress makes 
adequate provisions for financing the 
program on a sound actuarial basis.” 

That report was submitted by a very 
fine group of persons, 

In addition, I wish to quote a very 
interesting comment by Mr. R. A, Ho- 
haus, senior vice president and chief 
actuary of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. He said: 

This financing method has proven sound 
because Government has been alert to the 
need for constant vigilance, due to the very 
nature of social insurance itself and the 
dynamic character of our society and our 
economy. 


The reports I have given the Senate 
were interesting, but the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, in its report on 
the social security amendments of 1961, 
also had some comment on it, By the 
way, that is Report No. 425, 87th Con- 
gress, Ist session: 

It can reasonably be presumed that a so- 
cial insurance system under Government 
auspices will continue indefinitely into the 
future. The test of financial soundness is 
not then a question of whether there are 
sufficient funds on hand to pay off all ac- 
crued liabilities. Rather the test is whether 
the expected future income from taxes and 
from interest on invested assets will be 
sufficient to meet anticipated expenditures 
for benefits and administrative costs. The 
concept of “unfunded accrued liability” does 
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not have the same significance for a social 
insurance system as it does for a plan estab- 
lished under private insurance principles, 
and it is quite proper to count both on re- 
ceiving contributions from new entrants to 
the system in the future and on paying 
benefits to this group. 


Finally it said: 

The intent that the system be self- 
supporting (or actuarially sound) can be 
expressed in law by a contribution sched- 
ule that, according to the intermediate cost 
estimate, results in the system being sub- 
stantially in balance. 


That was signed by a very interesting 
group of members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I submit that their judgment 
was pretty good. 

Mr. President, the distinguished and 
able Senator from Massachusetts and his 
colleagues have offered a proposal aimed 
at the solution of a problem that deeply 
concerns us all—the problem of the high 
health care costs of the aged. Under the 
Senator’s proposal the Federal Govern- 
ment would share in the costs of State 
programs designed to furnish health 
benefits to aged persons of limited in- 
come. The aged person would pay an 
enrollment fee related to his income and 
would have a choice of long-term or 
short-term benefits under a State plan 
or payment toward an approved health 
insurance policy. 

I respect the sincere concern of the 
Senator from Massachusetts about the 
problems aged persons face in paying for 
needed health care. But I believe Sena- 
tors should consider carefully whether 
enacting a program such as that pro- 
posed by the Senator would be a realistic 
solution of the problem. We have on the 
statute books now the medical assistance 
legislation of 1960 which bears many 
similarities to the Senator’s proposal. It 
is, as we know, a generous law. It au- 
thorizes the States to establish programs 
of medical assistance for the aged which 
could, if the States so desired, provide 
practically all of the benefits that would 
be provided under the Senator's pro- 
posal. Under this 1960 legislation, the 
income test that an aged person must 
meet in order to be eligible for health 
benefits could be every bit as liberal as in 
the Senator’s proposal. 

But Senators know what has hap- 
pened under this legislation. Only about 
half of the States have taken the oppor- 
tunity to establish new programs of 
medical assistance for the aged, and 
most of those which have. programs in 
effect sharply restrict the scope of bene- 
fits provided. Only three States have 
plans in operation which meet the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s definition of a comprehensive 
medical care program. Moreover, most 
of the income tests under State medical 
assistance programs severely limit the 
number of aged persons who can par- 
ticipate. In some instances the income 
limits tend to be more rigid than the 
tests for old-age assistance. Moreover, 
almost 90 percent of all medical assist- 
ance for the aged payments are made 
in four of the wealthiest States. 

The experience under the medical as- 
sistance legislation demonstrates, I be- 
lieve, that a proposal such as the Sena- 
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tor’s is inadequate as the primary means 
of financing costs of health care for the 
aged. The simple fact is that many 
States simply do not have available to 
them the funds required to set up ade- 
quate medical assistance programs. 
They are unable to do so even under 
existing law where the Federal Govern- 
ment pays 50 to 80 percent of the costs. 
How then could they be expected to set 
up still another program such as the 
Senator proposes under which the Fed- 
eral share would be only 3344 to 6634 
percent? 

I emphasize that I do not oppose the 
Kerr-Mills legislation. I supported it 
in committee. I supported it on the floor 
of the Senate. The Federal-State pro- 
grams employing income tests or means 
tests are needed and will be with us for 
many years. But I believe that basic 
health insurance for the aged should 
be furnished through the social security 
system. 

Many persons have said that my 
amendment is compulsory. All taxes are 
compulsory, whether people pay income 
taxes or into the social security system. 
It is said that financing through gen- 
eral revenues will be easier on the work- 
ing classes. If the funds come from the 
general revenues, they would be taken 
from income taxes, where there is a 
Sliding scale. The people know that, and 
they still want health insurance under 
social security in order that they may 
have these benefits as a matter of right. 
No amount of talking will persuade them 
otherwise. 

The coverage of physicians’ services 
has been a hot issue in many parts of the 
world, particularly in Canada at the 
present time, and it is left out of the 
Anderson amendment. It is a pretty 
warm issue. I do not believe the Senate 
wants to deal with it now. The same 
benefits provided under the Saltonstall 
proposal can be provided under the med- 
ical assistance for the aged program, 
and the Federal Government will pay 50 
to 80 percent. Why should a State go to 
this new program when it gets 50 to 80 
percent under present law and would 
get only 3344 to 6634 under the Sen- 
ator’s proposal? 

The Gallup polls have been men- 
tioned. It is an interesting subject. 

The results of three Gallup polls deal- 
ing with the public’s attitude toward 
financing the health care of the aged 
have been published since June 1961. In 
the first poll, respondents were asked if 
they would favor or oppose a social se- 
curity tax increase to pay for old-age 
medical insurance. The results showed 
77 percent favored this kind of measure 
and 26 percent were opposed. 

In April and again in June of this 
year the public’s attitude on the subject 
was surveyed again, but the question was 
posed in an altogether different manner. 
The respondents were told that two dif- 
ferent “plans” were being discussed in 
Washington for meeting hospital costs 
for older persons and then they were 
asked to express a preference between 
the two. “One plan,” it was stated, 
“would let each individual decide wheth- 
er to join Blue Cross or buy some form 
of voluntary health insurance. The 
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other plan would cover persons on social 
security and would be paid by increas- 
ing the social security tax deducted from 
paychecks,” It is impossible for anyone 
to determine what this first “voluntary 
plan” means. Of course, right now aged 
people can join Blue Cross or buy private 
insurance, but few can afford the high 
cost of adequate insurance. But since 
it was described as a “plan,” it sug- 
gests that something new will be offered, 
and since there is no mention of financ- 
ing, many respondents no doubt jumped 
to the conclusion that some miraculous 
health insurance plan had been devel- 
oped that the elderly could afford with- 
out help from Government or increased 
taxes. 

Considering the two alternatives, it is 
indeed remarkable that such a high pro- 
portion voted for social security. In the 
April and June surveys, 55 and 48 per- 
cent, respectively, voted for the social 
security plan as opposed to 34 and 41 
percent, respectively, for the voluntary 
plan. But since the first alternative 
was so vague, the results of the two sur- 
veys cannot be said to indicate any 
trend, so far as I can see. 

Much of the appeal which the social 
security program has for Americans is 
attributable to the fact that benefits are 
paid regardless of savings, pensions, in- 
vestments and the like. The success of 
the program in preventing dependency 
among the older people, the disabled, and 
the survivors of deceased workers, is at- 
tributable to the fact that the benefits 
are payable without regard to any other 
resources that people may have. This 
approach enables people to supplement 
their basic protection afforded by the 
social security program with benefits 
under employer pension plans and what- 
ever additional protection they can 
afford. It encourages them to save and 
to plan for their old age, so that they 
can expect to live their remaining years 
with dignity and self-respect. 

I could go on at length on this ques- 
tion. I do not intend to do so. I only 
say that the program being considered 
is one which we have considered in the 
past and which has been rejected. I am 
sure it was rejected with sound judg- 
ment on the part of the Senate. I hope 
it will be rejected again. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
mythological Procrustes was a tidy man. 
Believing that his overnight guests 
should fit exactly into the spare bed in 
the guestroom, he took it upon himself 
to tailor the guest accordingly. 

Those too short were stretched upon 
the rack until they were long enough. 
Those too tall were shortened through 
the simple expedient of amputating an 
appropriate length of the offending legs. 

Uniformity was thus achieved—not 
enjoyably for the guest, perhaps. But 
Procrustes felt that the big thing in life 
was to find simple solutions. 

I have heard the arguments which 
have accompanied the introduction of 
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the Anderson and subsequent amend- 
ments, from which I have been able to 
draw two general conclusions: 

First, every Senator believes—as I 
do—that the problem besetting our 
elder citizens of how to finance the cost 
of their health care, needs to be solved. 
We differ in terms of the means we 
should adopt—not the ends we are 
seeking. 

Second, we drift easily into the error 
of considering the aged as a homogene- 
ous group, all with just the same sort 
of problems. Upon consideration, I 
think we all realize that this is not true: 
that our older population has not a uni- 
form need for help either in terms of 
health care or the means with which to 
pay for it. 

Bearing this in mind, let us beware of 
Proerustean solutions, 

Yet, are not the Anderson amend- 
ments Proerustean in their approach? 
I suggest that they are, Mr. President. 
The able junior Senator from New Mexi- 
co proceeds from the mistaken premise 
that the very fact of having attained an 
arbitrary age is proof of universal need. 
He argues that his own proposed 
package of benefits is suited to the uni- 
form health requirements of better than 
17 million people. He suggests that one 
master plan—a Federal plan—offers the 
best solution. 

I ask my friend if his proposal does 
not share some of the drawbacks in- 
herent in Procrustes’ solution? 

The problem of financing adequate 
health care has concerned me for many 
years, Mr. President. In fact, I spon- 
sored a National Health Act as an 
alternative to the Ewing health plan 
when I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives. It may interest the 
Senators to know that this proposal was 
backed by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and cosponsored by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Casr] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] who were also Members of the 
House in 1949; and by former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, then a House Member. 

Our measure rested upon the common 
conviction that Federal and State re- 
sources were required; that membership 
should be made available in voluntary 
prepayment plans for everyone, regard- 
less of age or financial condition; and 
that the beneficiary’s income should 
determine the degree to which Govern- 
ment funds would be used in meeting 
premium costs. Even then, we believed 
that the benefits to be provided should be 
broader than institutional care, flexible 
enough to fit the individual's particular 
requirements, and extensive enough to 
cushion those covered against the shock 
of catastrophic illness. 

It seems to me that these criteria are 
still valid and should be invoked in our 
search for the means whereby we can 
best help the aged meet the costs of their 
health care. 

It is for this reason that I support the 
Saltonstall amendments. 

As the Senators know, the amend- 
ments offer three options. 

First, there is the basic option—a first- 
dollar program covering up to 21 days 
of inpatient hospital services in any one 
enrollment year; an alternative of skilled 
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nursing home services up to 63 days; 12 
home or office visits by a physician; the 
first $100 of ambulatory diagnostic 
laboratory and X-ray services; 24 days 
of organized home health care services; 
and any additional health or medical 
services an individual State might elect 
to provide. 

Second, there is an option designed to 
protect the person whose circumstances 
are such that first-dollar coverage is of 
less importance. 

Under this phase of the amendments, 
the individual may elect to subscribe to 
a plan covering the major portion of a 
long-term or catastrophic illness. The 
beneficiary would pay 20 percent of the 
cost after a deductible of $175 for a single 
person, or $300 for a couple. In return 
he would be eligible to receive 120 days of 
inpatient hospital care; inpatient surgi- 
cal costs; skilled nursing home services; 
and any of a number of other services 
elected by the individual State. 

The third option provides that a cov- 
ered individual over 65 who does not 
enroll in a State-administered medical 
plan could receive half of his premium 
expenses for a private health insurance 
policy approved by the State, this amount 
not to exceed $60 a year. 

Instead of flatly assuming that every 
person over 65 is medically indigent, the 
Saltonstall amendments base eligibility 
on a realistic but generous income quali- 
fication—$3,000 a year or less for an un- 
married person, $4,500 a year for a 
couple. 

Instead of imposing a regressive tax on 
those least able to pay for it—the young, 
productive worker of modest means—the 
amendments propose to meet the pro- 
gram’s cost through general revenues. 

Instead of offering a rigid package of 
benefits, the amendments provide flexi- 
bility in every direction. 

Instead of using the insurance com- 
panies as disbursing agents, the amend- 
ments include an option under which 
the insurance company would act as 
the insurer. 

Instead of orienting health care to in- 
stitutions—medically unsound to begin 
with and certain to cause overuse and 
wasteful abuse—the Saltonstall amend- 
ments contain the necessary alternatives 
to institutional care. 

Instead of federally regulated health 
care, the amendments would allow the 
individual States to tailor their programs 
to fit the problem. 

Instead of thrusting aside the Kerr- 
Mills law as a failure, the amendments 
would change and supplement the gen- 
eral health laws and give Kerr-Mills a 
chance to prove it will work if given a 
fair trial. Presently, some States have 
been sabotaging the administration of 
the Kerr-Mills Act, to advance the politi- 
cal push behind the King-Anderson bill. 

Further, Mr. President, the Saltonstall 
amendments do not propose a revolu- 
tionary, irreversible plan susceptible to 
mushroom growth and _ bureaucratic 
waste. Not only do they meet the test 
of fiscal responsibility, but also they 
would preserve for the States their tra- 
ditional right to care for their own in 
me way their experience has proved 

est. 
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In summation, I ask the Senators to 
consider whether or not a more flexible 
program of benefits could be made avail- 
able, or whether any other measure 
seeking to provide health care for the 
aged includes—as this amendment 
does—an emphasis on preventive care. 

I urge that the Members of this body 
support the Saltonstall amendments for 
the reasons I have given and for the 
reasons advanced by the sponsor of the 
amendment. 

Let us, Mr. President, tailor our legis- 
lation to fit the needs of the aged. Let 
us not, in haste or under the pressures 
of political expediency, fall into the 
Procrustean error of distorting the 
problems of the aged to fit the rigid con- 
fines of the administration proposal. 

I am for medical care for those who 
need it. I prefer to support a genuine 
bill which provides for medical as well 
as hospital care. The amendments sre 
geared to meet the actual needs of those 
over 65 years and will not result in a 
system which heavily taxes all, regard- 
less of need, for hospital services admin- 
istered less ably and competently than 
they presently are, by indifferent Gov- 
ernment employees, with no personal 
interest in the problems of the patients. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits}. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is not 
often that a Senator takes the floor 
when amendments are offered, as the 
amendments are offered, which were his 
own creation, and finds himself in a dif- 
ferent. position from the one he was in 
when the proposal was first developed, as 
this was, in August of 1961. 

Iam very grateful to my colleagues for 
the delicacy with which they have 
treated me in this connection. I also 
wish to say to my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts especially, and to others who 
have joined him in this proposal as a 
substitute, that they have helped to 
bring us to the pass in which we are 
now. 

They have helped to make a major 
advance in respect to the proposal which 
I hope will become a statute on the 
books. For example, had I not had 
the necessary support for extending any 
health care idea to all persons over 65, 
whether or not on social security, which 
was represented by the overwhelming 
vote on the Republican side of the aisle 
in 1960, I do not believe that, with the 
best will in the world, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] could have 
swung his legions over to that idea. So 
already something has been accom- 
plished. 

I believe also that the opening of the 
door in respect of some option to admit 
the private enterprise system can be 
very heavily attributable to the kind of 
solid support which that measure has 
had on this side of the aisle. So I think 
that no matter what has happened, a 
real contribution has been made. 

We ought to consider the points with 
respect to which we are together. First, 
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we are together on the fact that we 
want universal coverage. That is being 
accomplished. Everyone now agrees to 
that. 

Second, we are together on the fact 
that we want a trust fund. That is be- 
ing accomplished. Everyone agrees. 

Third, we are together on State ad- 
ministration. Everyone agrees to that 
now. 

Fourth, we are together on the question 
of opening the program to private enter- 
prise to some extent, which we all agree 
upon. Such a provision will be incor- 
porated in whatever plan may prevail. 

Where we have parted company is 
essentially in the method of financing 
and in the income test. As to an in- 
come test, it represents a compromise 
with the existence of the Kerr-Mills 
Act. The Kerr-Mills Act is the funda- 
mental income test measure. I therefore 
believe it would be incompatible now to 
have a health plan of any kind, whether 
it was the measure of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], the measure of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and myself, or anyone else’s, 
which is constructed on yet another in- 
come test. 

We have one income test, which is 
pretty much at the discretion of the 
States, as the Senator from New Mexico 
has said. Therefore, I think whatever 
we now do must be relieved of the idea 
of an income test. We have been 
through that subject. We must now be 
thinking of some other kind of health 
care legislation. The most critical 
element is the method of financing. 

That point brings me to the only rea- 
son I have taken the floor. I am most 
regrettably compelled to vote against the 
Saltonstall substitute. I appreciate 
the many fine arguments made in sup- 
port of the amendment. Some I have 
had the privilege of acknowledging my- 
self. I shall be compelled to vote against 
the amendment for the fundamental 
reason that I am convinced by the lapse 
of time that the people who will be pay- 
ing the bill under the social security tax 
really want to pay it. That is a funda- 
mental point which I think my colleagues 
must understand as to my thinking. 

I am intellectually convinced with the 
sixth sense of a politician—I have no 
proof, no Gallup poll—that people want 
to pay the tax. They want the dignity 
and substantiality which payment of the 
tax would bring for them in the future. 

Under those circumstances I think we 
cannot help but say, “All right; if that 
is it, then let it be pay as you go.” 

No matter how we slice the general 
revenue approach it would take a con- 
siderable amount out of the Federal 
Treasury, whether the plan might be the 
plan of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], which has a mini- 
mum price tag of roughly $500 million, 
or my plan of 1960, which had a mini- 
mum price tag of roughly $600 million 
or $650 million. Those amounts would 
come out of the general Federal Treas- 
ury. 
I am convinced that citizens want to 
pay the tax. I think we ought to let 
them pay it, especially as the plan would 
be protected by the options and other 
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provisions which would prevent the plan 
from becoming a bureaucratic mon- 
strosity. 

Finally I say to my dear friends and 
colleagues that I am convinced that no 
other measure would pass. There is not 
a chance that one could pass. 

We hear remarks about there not be- 
ing any chance of the measure becoming 
law because of the action of the other 
body. We can worry about that point 
if we can get the measure through the 
Senate. We know that if we did not 
have a social security plan, we would 
not have the support of the administra- 
tion. We would not have the support of 
the powerful voting bloc on the other 
side of the aisle. 

In August of 1960 it was demonstrated 
that we could not do without that sup- 
port. We would then have nothing. 
That is the point at which every 
Senator, in his own heart and con- 
science, must make his decision. We 
can either vote for the best thing 
we want to vote for and then walk 
away from the situation and say, “I 
have done the best I can and that is as 
far as I can go,” or we can bow our heads 
slightly, which is what I am doing in 
order to get what I think is the best 
chance for a law. Representing 17 mil- 
lion people in the State of New York, I 
believe in good conscience that it is my 
duty to modify somewhat my views, 
which I hold sincerely and deeply, to 
seek a law to provide medical care for 
people over the age of 65. 

Whatever may be the decision of other 
Senators, which I respect and honor, it 
is not enough for me to say, “I voted 
for the best plan I could.” 

I am sorry if it cannot be done that 
way. It cannot be done. That is not 
the prescription for me. In my opinion, 
the aged need medical care under some 
system, and the proposed measure is the 
only way I can see that squares with 
my conscience to secure the passage of 
a law on the subject. 

Finally, I point out that the proposal 
is in a pretty good Republican tradition. 
As I recall, none other than Senator 
Taft himself came to the same conclu- 
sion with respect to Federal aid to edu- 
cation after going through much the 
same process I have gone through in 
the past couple of years, 

Though Senator Taft has been hailed 
as “Mr. Republican” with the belief that 
such a title represents a conservative 
point of view, I hail him as Senator Taft 
who had enough courage and wisdom to 
change his views when it was necessary 
to achieve a great national objective, 
which is what I have to do in the present 
case. 

I honor my colleagues, and appreciate 
greatly the time yielded to me by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes in order to sum- 
marize. 

My substitute amendment for the An- 
derson amendment would provide a vol- 
untary program rather than one based 
upon the compulsory social security fi- 
nancing. It would involve Federal-State 
matching funds and State administra- 
tion. It would offer benefits to meet 
more specific needs than what the An- 
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derson substitute provides for an aged 
participant. It would require some par- 
ticipation on the part of the individual 
participating in the program. 

One point that appeals to me especial- 
ly is that the plan would provide for 
appropriations, and would not be based 
upon social security. Therefore, the 
Congress could exercise more control 
over it, since Congress would have the 
measure before it each year to determine 
what it should do and how it should 
carry on. That is highly essential. 

Essentially, our substitute amendment 
would provide greater benefits than the 
Kerr-Mills plan, which is already law. 
I believe it would modify the Kerr-Mills 
bill in helpful ways. I hope that the 
amendment may be substituted. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time if the 
Senator from New Mexico is likewise 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
his time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if a 
quorum call can be arranged, I will yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] in the na- 
ture of a substitute for the amendments 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Crunch, the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Cuurcnu], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Younce] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
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the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Bortum] is detained on official business, 
and his pair has been previously an- 
nounced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KEATING (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Borrum]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” Therefore I withhold 
my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 50, as follows: 


No. 118 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 

Aiken Ervin Murphy 
Allott Fong Prouty 

Goldwater Robertson 
Boges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 

ush Hill Scott 

Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Ca Jordan Thurmond 
Carlson Kerr Wiley 
Cotton Long, La. Williams, Del. 

Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen Morton 
Dworshak Mundt 

NAYS—50 

Anderson Hart Monroney 
Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bible Hickey Moss 
Burdick Holland Muskie 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Pastore 
Cannon Javits Pell 
Carroll Johnston Proxmire 
Case Kefauver Randolph 
Clark Kuchel Russell 

Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Stennis 
Douglas Mansfield Symington 
Ellender McCarthy Talmadge 
Engle McGee Williams, N.J 
Gore McNamara Yarborough 
Gruening Metcalf 

NOT VOTING—16 

Bennett Hayden Smathers 
Bott um Keating Sparkman 
Chavez Lausche Tower 
Church Magnuson Young, Ohio 
Eastland McClellan 
Pulbright Pearson 


So the amendments of Mr. SALTON- 
STALL and other Senators, in the nature 
of a substitute for the Anderson amend- 
ments, were rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the distinguished 
majority leader whether this is the final 
action for the day, what is likely to 
transpire tomorrow, and what will be 
the first order of business to be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question asked by the 
minority leader, let me say that there 
will be no further votes tonight. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busy] 
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will offer his amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, which will be the pending 
question at the conclusion of morning 
business tomorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
view of the progress made thus far, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
about the possibility of a Saturday ses- 
sion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is not anticipated at this time that there 
will be a Saturday session. It is hoped, 
however, that tomorrow other amend- 
ments may be disposed of, in addition to 
the Bush substitute. I do not know 
whether there will be any rollcall votes 
tomorrow; but Senators should be pre- 
pared, in case there are some. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should also like to 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
whether, if there were a hiatus, the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare might 
be called up before Tuesday, when the 
Senate will vote on the Anderson 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If there were a 
long enough hiatus, that would be a pos- 
sibility for Monday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But not a real pos- 
sibility, I assume. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A slight possibil- 
ity. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 

Senate concludes its session tonight, it 

adjourn until 12 o'clock noon, tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, and for other pur- 


es. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield, so that I 
may offer my amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer my 
amendment identified as 7-9-62—0,“ 
and ask that it be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page i, line 4, of the bill strike out 
“Public Welfare Amendments of 1962” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Public Welfare and 
Health Insurance Amendments of 1962”. 

On page 100, line 16, of the bill strike 
out “I” and insert in lieu thereof III“. 

On page 100, line 18, of the bill strike 
out “201” and insert in lieu thereof 301“. 

On page 100, line 23, of the bill strike out 
“202” and insert in lieu thereof “302”. 

On page 100, between lines 15 and 16, 
of the bill insert the following: 

“TITLE II—HEALTH INSURANCE PROTECTION 
SUPPLEMENT 
“Short title 

“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Health Insurance Protection Supplement 
Act of 1962’. 


“Findings and declaration of purpose 
“Sec. 202. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that (1) the heavy costs of 
health care in some cases threaten the 
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financial security of aged individuals who are 
beneficiaries of the insurance system estab- 
lished by title II of the Social Security Act, 
(2) while an increasing percentage of such 
individuals can and do qualify and pay for 
voluntary health care insurance, others can- 
not afford much insurance, (3) many of 
such individuals are, accordingly, forced to 
apply for private or public aid, thereby 
aggravating the financial difficulties of pri- 
vate and public welfare agencies and the 
burdens on the general revenues, (4) volun- 
tary health care insurance in its many 
forms has exhibited an ever-increasing abil- 
ity to meet the health care needs of those 
elderly individuals who can afford to pay 
the premiums therefor, (5) both voluntary 
health care insurance and the voluntary 
system of providing health care in the 
United States should be encouraged and not 
crippled, (6) Federal and State revenues 
from income and premium taxes on carriers 
of such insurance and on the providers of 
health care should be supported and not 
diminished, and (7) it is in the interest of 
the general welfare that financial burdens 
resulting from health care services required 
by elderly individuals who are beneficiaries 
of the insurance system established by title 
II of the Social Security Act be met by 
channeling any Federal funds through vol- 
untary mechanisms, leaving to State and 
local programs (such as the medical assist- 
ance for the aged programs established pur- 
suant to title I of the Social Security Act) 
the responsibility of providing otherwise 
unmet needs for health care services on the 
part of individuals not covered by such 
insurance system. 

“(b) Therefore it is the purpose of this 
title to provide to elderly recipients of bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act 
an additional cash benefit of up to $9 per 
month for the sole purpose of reimbursing 
them for expenses incurred by them in pay- 
ing the premium costs of such voluntary 
health care insurance as they may desire to 
subscribe to; to preserve State regulation of 
insurance as provided by the so-called 
McCarran Act (Public Law 15, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, approved March 9, 1945) by 
properly leaving to the States the control 
of health care insurance contracts the pay- 
ment of the premiums of which are reim- 
bursable under the provisions of this title; 
and to encourage the continued phenom- 
enal development of the unique United 
States system of voluntary health care and 
health insurance. 


“amendments to the Social Security Act 


“Sec. 203. The Social Security Act is 
amended by adding after title XVI the fol- 
lowing new title: 


““TITLE XVII—HEALTH INSURANCE PROTECTION 
SUPPLEMENT 
“ Definitions 
“ ‘Sec. 1701. For purposes of this title 
Health Insurance Protection 

(a) The term “health insurance protec- 
tion“ means an enforceable contract (i) 
which is with a carrier (as defined in sub- 
section (e)) under which the carrier agrees 
to provide, pay for, or reimburse the cost of, 
health care services, and (ii) which is guar- 
anteed renewable or noncancellable and 
under the terms of which the premium rates 
cannot be changed with respect to any indi- 
vidual unless such rates are uniformly 
changed with respect to all other individuals 
in the same class or category as such indi- 
vidual; 

“‘Health Care Expense 

“‘(b) The term “health care expense” 
means part or all of the cost of any of the 
items listed in section 6(b) of title I; and 


“ ‘Carrier 


“*(c) The term “carrier” means a volun- 
tary association, corporation, partnership, or 
other nongovernmental organization— 
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1) which is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the official or agency established by State 
law for the purpose of regulating and super- 
vising carriers of insurance which offer poli- 
cies of health care insurance operating with- 
in the State, reviewing and approving the 
form and content of such policies, and ex- 
amining and approving the reasonableness 
of the benefits provided thereunder in rela- 
tion to the amount of the premium charges 
therefor; and 

2) which is lawfully engaged in pro- 
viding, paying for, or reimbursing the cost 
of, health care services under individual or 
group insurance policies or contracts, medi- 
cal or hospital service agreements, member- 
ship or subscription contracts, or similar 
group arrangements, in consideration of 
premiums or other periodic charges payable 
to the carrier, including a health benefits 
plan duly sponsored or underwritten by an 
employee organization. 

“(Entitlement to benefits 

“Sec. 1702. (a) Every individual Who 

(1) has attained the age of sixty-five; 

%) is entitled to monthly insurance 
benefits under section 202; and 

“«(3) has selected a carrier which has 
obligated itself to provide health insurance 
protection to such individual which is guar- 
anteed renewable or noncancellable and un- 
der the terms of which the premium rates 
cannot be changed with respect to any in- 
dividual unless such rates are uniformly 
changed with respect to all other individuals 
in the same class or category as such in- 
dividual, for a period not less than twelve 
months in duration, shall be entitled to a 
health insurance protection supplement for 
each month for which he is entitled to such 
benefits under section 202, beginning with 
the first month with respect to which he 
meets the conditions specified in paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3). 

“*(b) For the purposes of this section 

(1) a carrier shall be deemed to have 
obligated itself despite the existence of a 
contractual power in the carrier to termi- 
nate such obligation for fraud, overinsur- 
ance, nonpayment of premium, or other 
reason permitted by the insurance laws of 
the State wherein such individual resides; 
and 

“*(2) an individual shall be deemed en- 
titled to monthly benefits under such sub- 
paragraphs of section 202 for the month in 
which he died if he would have been entitled 
to such benefits for such month had he died 
in the next month. 

“ ‘Health insurance protection supplement 

“ ‘Sec, 1703, (a) The health insurance pro- 
tection supplement shall be a monthly sum 
equal to one-twelfth of the annual cost of 
health insurance protection in force for or 
on behalf of an eligible individual, but in 
no event shall such sum exceed nine dollars 
per month. 

„) The health insurance protection 
supplement shall be paid monthly by the 
Secretary to or on behalf of such eligible in- 
dividual upon certification not less often 
than once each year of evidence satisfactory 
to the Secretary that a carrier has obligated 
itself (as provided in section 1703(a) (3)) 
with respect to such individual. Certifica- 
tion by a carrier so obligated shall be satis- 
factory evidence to the Secretary. 

“*(c) Upon receipt of an assignment by 
an eligible individual of his health insur- 
ance protection supplement to a carrier, the 
Secretary shall pay such supplement to such 
carrier, 

* ‘Overpayment 

“ ‘Sec, 1704. In the event health insurance 
protection for an eligible individual is ter- 
minated during a period for which health in- 
surance protection supplement has been paid, 
the recipient of the supplement shall refund 
to the Secretary an amount equal to the 
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amount of the premium for such protection 
which is attributable to that portion of such 
period which follows the date such protec- 
tion was terminated. In default of such re- 
fund and in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, the provisions of section 204 (relating 
to overpayments and underpayments) shall 
apply. 

Application of certain provisions of title II 


“ Sec. 1705. The provisions of sections 206, 
208, and 216(j), and of subsections (a), (d), 
(e), (t), (h), and (1) of section 205, shall 
also apply with respect to this title to the 
same extent as they are applicable with re- 
spect to title IT. 


Payment of health insurance protection 
supplement 


“Bec. 1706. (a) Payments of health in- 
surance protection supplement provided un- 
der this title shall be made by the Secre- 
tary, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, from the Federal 
Old-Age and Surylvors Insurance Trust 
Fund. 

“*(b) Notwithstanding any provision to 
the contrary contained in subsection (a) or 
(b) of section 201, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund (in the 
manner provided in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 201) an amount equal to 100 per centum 
of the taxes received and covered into the 
Treasury by reason of the increase in tax 
rates provided by section 201 of the Health 
Insurance Protection Supplement Act of 
1962. 

“Technical amendments 
“Suspension in Case of Aliens 

“Sec, 204. (a) Subsection (t) of section 
202 of such Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(9) No payments shall be made under 
title XVII with respect to services furnished 
to an individual in any month for which 
the prohibition in paragraph (1) against 
payment of benefits to him is applicable (or 
would be if he were entitled to any such 
benefits)“ 

“Persons Convicted of Subversive Activities 

“(b) So much of subsection (u)(1) of 
such section as follows subparagraph (B) 
thereof is amended by (1) inserting ‘(i)’ 
after ‘whether’, and (2) by inserting ‘and 
whether such individual is entitled to pay- 
ment of a health insurance supplement un- 
der title XVII.. 


“AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954 
“Changes in tar schedules 
“Self-Employment Income Tax 

“Sec, 205. (a) Section 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the rate 
of tax on self-employment income) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1401. RATE or Tax, 

In addition to other taxes, there shall 
be imposed for each taxable year, on the 
self-employment income of every individual, 
a tax as follows: 

1) In the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1961, and before 
January 1, 1963, the tax shall be equal to 
4.7 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment Income for such taxable year; 

“*(2) In the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1962, and before 
January 1, 1966, the tax shall be equal to 
5.8 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

“*(3) In the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1965, and before 
January 1, 1968, the tax shall be equal to 
6.6 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

“*(4) In the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1967, the tax 
shall be equal to 7.3 percent of the amount 
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of the self-employment income for such 
taxable year.’ 
“Tax on Employees 

“(b) Section 3101 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employees under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 3101. RATE or Tax. 

in addition to other taxes, there is 
hereby imposed on the income of every indi- 
vidual a tax equal to the following percent- 
ages of the wages (as defined in section 3121 
(a)) received. by him with respect to em- 
ployment (as defined in section 3121(b))— 

1) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar year 1962, the rate shall be 
3% percent; 

2) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1963 to 1965, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 3% percent; 

“*(3) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1966 to 1967, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 4% percent; and 

4) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1967, the rate shall be 4% 
percent.’ 

“Tax on Employers 


e) Section 3111 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employers under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec, 3111. RATE or Tax. 


“In addition to other taxes, there is 
hereby imposed on every employer an excise 
tax, with respect to having individuals in 
his employ, equal to the following percent- 
ages of the wages (as defined in section 3121 
(a)) paid by him with respect to employ- 
ment (as defined in section 3121(b) )— 

“*(1) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1962, the rate shall be 3% 
percent; 

“*(2) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1963 to 1965, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 3% percent; 

(3) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1966 to 1967, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 43, percent; and 

“*(4) with respect to wages paid after 
December 31, 1967, the rate shall be 4% 


percent.’ 
“Effective Dates 


“(d) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1962. The 
amendments made by subsections (b) and 
(c) shall apply with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after December 31, 1962. 

Railroad retirement amendments 
“Health Insurance Protection Supplement 
Under the Railroad Retirement Act 

“Sec. 206. (a) The Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 20 of such Act the following new sec- 
tion: 

Health insurance protection supplement 

“Sec. 21. (a) For the purposes of this 
section, and subject to the conditions here- 
inafter provided, the Board shall have the 
same authority to determine the rights of 
individuals described in subsection (b) of 
this section to have payments made on their 
behalf for health insurance protection sup- 
plement within the meaning of title XVII 
of the Social Security Act as the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has un- 
der such title XVII with respect to indi- 
viduals to whom such title applies. The 
rights of individuals described in subsection 
(b) of this section to have payment made 
on their behalf for health insurance protec- 
tion supplement shall be the same as those 
of individuals to whom title XVII of the 
Social Security Act applies and this section 
shall be administered by the Board as if the 
provisions of such title XVII were appli- 
cable, references to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare were to the Board, 
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references to the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund were to the 
Railroad Retirement Account, and references 
to the United States or a State included 
Canada or a subdivision thereof. 

“*(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, every individual who— 

“*(A) has attained age sixty-five, and 

“*(B) (i) is entitled to an annuity, or (ii) 
would be entitled to an annuity had he 

compensated service, and, in the case 

of a spouse, had each spouse’s husband or 
wife ceased compensated service, or (iii) 
had been awarded a pension under section 
6, or (iv) bears a relationship to an employee 
which by reason of section 3(e), has been, 
or would be, taken into account in calculat- 
ing the amount of an annuity of such em- 
ployee or his survivor, 


shall be entitled to have payment made for 
health insurance protection supplement re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such subsection. 
The payments for health insurance protec- 
tion supplement herein provided for shall 
be made from the Railroad Retirement Ac- 
count (in accordance with, and subject to, 
the conditions applicable under section 10 
(b) in making payment of other benefits) 
to or on his behalf to the individual entitled 
thereto, or, upon assignment by any such 
person, to the carrier providing such health 
insurance protection. 

(e No individual shall be entitled to 
have payment made for health insurance 
protection under both this section and title 
XVII of the Social Security Act. In any case 
in which an individual would, but for the 
preceding sentence, be entitled to have pay- 
ment made for health insurance protection 
under both this section and title XVII of 
the Social Security Act, payment for such 
protection shall be made in accordance with 
procedures established jointly by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Board for the purpose of minimizing 
duplication of requests for payment of such 
protection under both this section and title 
XVII of the Social Security Act, and pre- 
venting any duplication of such payment. 

“*(d) A request for payment for health 
insurance protection supplement filed under 
this section shall be deemed to be a request 
for payment for such supplement filed as 
of the same time under title XVII of the 
Social Security Act, and a request for pay- 
ment for health insurance protection filed 
under such title shall be deemed to be a 
request for payment for such supplement 
filed as of the same time under this section. 

„e) The Board and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall furnish 
each other with such information, records, 
and documents as may be considered neces- 
sary to the administration of this section or 
title XVII of the Social Security Act.’ 


“Amendment Preserving Relationship Be- 
tween Railroad Retirement and Old-Age, 
Survivors, Disability, and Heaith Insurance 
Systems 
“(b) Section 1(q) of such Act is amended 

by striking out 1960“ and inserting in lieu 

thereof ‘1962’. 


“Amendments to Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act 
“Tax on Employees 

“Sec. 207. (a) Section 3201 of the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act is amended by striking 
out ‘: Provided’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following:. With respect to compensa- 
tion paid for services rendered after the date 
with respect to which the rates of taxes im- 
posed by section 3101 of the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act are increased with 
respect to wages by section 205(b) of the 
Health Insurance Protection Supplement Act 
of 1962, the rates of tax imposed by this 
section shall be increased, with respect only 
to compensation paid for services rendered 
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before January 1, 1965, by the number of 
percentage points (including fractional 
points) that the rates of taxes imposed by 
such section 3101 are so increased with re- 
spect to wages: Provided’. 

“Tax on Employee Representatives 

“(b) Section 3211 of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act is amended by striking 
: Provided’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘. With respect to compensation 
paid for services rendered after the date with 
respect to which the rates of taxes imposed 
by section 3101 of the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act are increased with respect 
to wages by section 205(c) of the Health 
Insurance Protection Supplement Act of 
1962, the rates of tax imposed by this sec- 
tion shall be increased, with respect only to 
compensation paid for services rendered be- 
fore January 1, 1965, by twice the number 
of percentage points (including fractional 
points) that the rates of taxes imposed by 
such section 3101 are so increased with 
respect to wages: Provided’. 

“Tax on Employers 

“(c) Section 3221(a) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act is amended by striking out 
8400; except that if’, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘$400. With respect 
to compensation paid for services rendered 
after the date with respect to which the rates 
of taxes imposed by section 3111 of the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions. Act are in- 
creased with respect to wages by section 
205(c) of the Health Insurance Protection 
Supplement Act of 1962, the rates of tax im- 
posed by this section shall be increased, with 
respect only to compensation paid for serv- 
ices rendered before January 1, 1965, by the 
number of percentage points (including frac- 
tional points) that the rates of taxes im- 
posed by such section 3111 are so increased 
with respect to wages. If’. 

“Amend the tables of contents of the bill 
so as to strike out the matter describing the 
contents of title II of the bill and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“‘TTTLE II—HEALTH INSURANCE PROTECTION 
SUPPLEMENT 

“ ‘Sec. 201. Short title. 

„Sec. 202. Findings and declaration of pur- 


pose. 

“ Sec. 203. Amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act adding a new title 
XVII to such Act to provide for 
a health insurance protection 
supplement. 

Sec. 1701. Definitions. 

„ua) Health insurance protection. 
„) Health care expense. 
„ee) Carrier. 
Sec. 1702. Entitlement to benefits. 
“Sec. 1703. Health insurance protection 
supplement. 
Overpayment. 
Application of certain pro- 
visions of title IT. 
Payment of health insur- 
ance protection supple- 
ment. 
Sec. 204. Technical amendments. 
„(a) Suspension in case of aliens. 
“*(b) Persons convicted of subversive 
activities. 
“ ‘Sec. 205. Amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

“*(a) Self-employment income tax. 

„%) Tax on employees. 

e) Tax on employers. 

“*(d) Effective dates. 

Sec. 206. Railroad retirement amendments. 

a) Health insurance protection sup- 
plement under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

b) Amendment preserving relation- 
ship between railroad retirement 
and old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance systems. 


Sec. 1704. 
Sec. 1705. 


Sec. 1706. 


Juli 12 


Sec. 207. Amendments to Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act. 
(a) Tax on employees. 
“*(b) Tax on employee representatives. 
e) Tax on employers. 
“ “TITLE I1I-—GENERAL 
Sec. 301. Meaning of term “Secretary”. 
“Sec. 302. Effective dates.“ 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I am deeply disturbed 
and somewhat amazed by the position 
in which the Senate of the United States 
finds itself today. Never in my experi- 
ence in this deliberative body have I 
found so many, who should believe in 
deliberate and careful solutions of the 
problems facing our Nation, so bent on 
hasty and uninformed action. Actually, 
it frightens me when I think of what 
could happen, not only here today, on 
this particular measure, but in terms of 
the precedent that it could set for future 
legislation. 

Just what is the situation, and why 
am I deeply disturbed? First, revenue- 
raising legislation including the social 
security programs and amendments 
thereto must originate in the House of 
Representatives. At the present time 
the appropriate House committee has 
under active consideration proposals to 
provide medical care for the aged. The 
Senate Finance Committee in its wisdom 
earlier this year rejected an attempt to 
consider such proposals prior to action 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 
Thus, we are faced with a situation in 
which certain Members of the body are 
proposing to circumvent the orderly and 
tested procedure of the Congress of the 
United States. They propose to circum- 
vent the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the House of Representatives, 
and the Senate Finance Committee, and 
offer a measure which has not been 
considered by any regularly constituted 
committee of either House of Congress. 

I pose this simple question: Who 
knows what is contained in detail in the 
wording of this 75-page amendment? 
Certainly there are many questions 
which I should like to ask of specialists 
in the medical field, the hospital field, 
the insurance field, and other related 
fields, as to the meanings of certain 
words and phrases as applied to this 
particular legislation. Have the spon- 
sors of this amendment constituted 
themselves an ad hoe committee of the 
Senate to consider such legislation? If 
so, I think we should be furnished with 
reports of their conversations and in- 
quiries with experts whom they certainly 
should have consulted in proposing this 
legislation. Any regular committee 
would have done so. Certainly, if the 
regular course had been followed, we 
would today have had both printed hear- 
ings and a carefully written report be- 
fore us, to assist us in making a wise 
and sound decision. These elements are 
sadly lacking. 

But let us go one step further. Let us 
assume that the Senate departs from 
its usual depth of wisdom, and acts fa- 
vorably upon this amendment. Is it con- 
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ceivable that the other House would act 
as blindly, without any further informa- 
tion than what we have today? 

But should even this happen and 
should this many-headed monster be- 
come law, to what could the adminis- 
trator of its many parts turn, to deter- 
mine the intent of the legislative body? 
Neither hearings nor reports would be 
available, and the only expert testimony 
would be the utterances of uninformed 
Members of this body during the debate 
now in progress. 

Abhorrent as it is to circumvent well- 
established procedure, there is one other 
element which I believe should give pause 
to those who would support H.R. 10606. 
This measure, contrary to the amend- 
ment which is being offered to it, was 
thoroughly discussed and reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee and de- 
bated by the House of Representatives; 
and hearings were held by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate. A number of im- 
portant changes in the basic welfare 
statutes are involved. To saddle such a 
well-considered bill with a totally ill- 
considered amendment could be dis- 
astrous to H.R. 10606. The technique of 
attempting to saddle a well-thought-out 
piece of legislation in the public interest 
with an amendment highly controversial 
in nature, ill-considered by the Congress, 
and not directly related to the principal 
measure, should now, and always, be 
avoided, if a sound legislative process is 
to survive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point a well-reasoned editorial 
from the July 4 issue of the Lincoln, 
Nebr., Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal, July 4, 1962] 
No IMPROVEMENT IN MEDICAL CARE BILL 

A group of U.S. Senators from both par- 
ties has wrapped a new cover around the 
much-disputed program for medical aid to 
the aged. But it still is the same merchan- 
dise with the same defects. 

The new compromise version of the plan 
makes little change of any significance. It 
would give a recipient the choice of having 
his hospital bills paid directly from social 
security funds or taking social security funds 
to pay for his own private health insurance 
plan, It also would extend hospital benefits 
from social security to persons not covered 
by social security and who have not con- 
tributed to it. 

Still retained in the Senate compromise 
are two of the most objectionable features 
of the original bill: 

Use of the social security approach to pay 
for medical care. 

Extension of Federal funds for medical 
payments to all persons over 65, regardless of 
need, 

The idea of using social security for med- 
ical benefits is dangerous, discriminatory, 
and a violation of accepted Federal tax 
concepts, 

Advocates of this avenue might, first of 
all, heed the advice of President Roosevelt 
when the social security program was estab- 
lished in 1935. He warned Congress against 
“extravagant action” and said that if the 
program were “too ambitious” its whole 
future would be endangered. 
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Already the social security tax is taking 
3% percent of most workers’ paychecks up 
to a maximum of $4,800 a year. Even with- 
out adding medical benefits, the rate is 
scheduled to go to 44 percent, about a 50- 
percent increase, by 1969. Medical benefits 
from social security not only would increase 
the rate by one-fourth percent but would 
raise to $5,200 the maximum on which it is 
paid. This would add $25.50 a year in social 
security taxes. 

Surely this is passing the danger point of 
making the social security program “too am- 
bitious,” even for Franklin Roosevelt. 

Placing medical benefits under social secu- 
rity would mean that young workers par- 
ticularly would be paying higher and higher 
taxes for years to pay the medical costs of 
older persons. Any worker who died before 
reaching age 65 presumably would lose the 
investment he had made for his medical pro- 
tection in old age. 

These features are clearly discriminatory. 

Inherently, the social security tax bears 
heaviest on the lower-income groups. Be- 
cause the tax applies only on income up to 
$4,800 a year (or $5,200 if medical benefits 
are added), any earnings above these figures 
are not subject to social security taxation. 

By adding a little sugar coating, the Senate 
should not try to force the Nation to swallow 
such a toxin as this. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES REPORTED FROM 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time I desire to call up certain meas- 
ures now on the calendar, to which there 
is no objection, and which have been 
cleared on both sides with the interested 
Members. They have been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in each instance, with the ex- 
ception of the first one, there may be 
printed at the proper point in the REC- 
orD pertinent parts of the reports rela- 
tive to the respective measures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASED LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1663, Senate Resolution 350. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 350) increasing the limit of 
expenditures for the Committee on Fi- 
nance was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
hereby is authorized to expend from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, $12,000, in addition 
to the amount, and for the same purposes, 
specified in section 134(a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, approved August 2, 1946. 


INCREASED LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1664, Senate Resolution 357. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 357) increasing the limit 
of expenditures by the Committee on 
Government Operations under Senate 
Resolution 250, 87th Congress, was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That S. Res. 250, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, second session, agreed to February 
7, 1962, is amended by striking out the 
amount “$400,000” on page 5, line 19, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the amount 
“$500,000”. 


The excerpt submitted by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD from the report (No. 1705) is as 
follows: 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 250, agreed 
to February 7, 1962, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations was authorized to ex- 
pend not to exceed $400,000 from February 
1, 1962, through January 31, 1963, for the 
continued operation of its Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. Senate Reso- 
lution 357 would authorize the expenditure 
of an additional $100,000 for that purpose. 

Justification for the expenditure of the 
additional funds is expressed in a letter to 
Senator Men MansFie.p, chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
from Senator JohN L. MCCLELLAN, chair- 
man of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, which letter (with accompanying 
budget) is as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 29, 1962. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This letter supplements 
and explains Senate Resolution 357, 87th 
Congress, 2d session, which was introduced 
in the Senate, June 28, 1962. This resolu- 
tion seeks additional funds for the continued 
operation of the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations for the period from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962, through January 31, 1963. 
This resolution has been considered and 
unanimously approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

At the time of the appearance of the 
chairman before your committee earlier this 
year it was anticipated that a budget of 
$400,000 would be sufficient for the sub- 
committee to operate effectively. The chair- 
man said at that time that it was possible 
that unforeseen developments might arise 
requiring greater expenditures than were 
contemplated at that time. Such circum- 
stances have, in fact, come about and have 
greatly increased the workload of the sub- 
committee. 

Since the appearance of the chairman be- 
fore your committee the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations has concluded 
hearings on two major investigations. The 
first of these dealt with the excessive profit 
realized by firms engaged by Government 
agencies responsible for the research and 
production of missiles. In addition to ex- 
tensive travel by staff members during the 
preliminary inquiry there were 14 days of 
hearings held during which the subcommit- 
tee heard testimony from approximately 60 
witnesses, Many of these witnesses came 
from distant points which increased the 
travel expenses paid to them. 

The second of the major hearings dealt 
with the American Guild of Variety Artists, 
with particular emphasis on the degree to 
which this labor organization actually pro- 
tected its own members when it had a clear 
duty to do so. In addition to the travel by 
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members of the staff essential to the assem- 
bly of the material, it was necessary to bring 
many witnesses from distant points for testi- 
mony here. The hearings on this subject 
lasted for 9 days during which time the 
subcommittee heard testimony from 56 wit- 
nesses, 

The subject matter which really makes it 
necessary to exceed the original budget, how- 
ever, is the current investigation being con- 
ducted into the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the relationship of 
the Department to Billie Sol Estes. This is 
an extremely complex and demanding in- 
quiry. In order to assemble the material 
necessary to make an orderly presentation of 
the facts, it has been necessary to augment 
our regular staff. Approximately 50 staff 
members are presently working on this case. 
About 40 of these are additional staff mem- 
bers who have been attached to the com- 
mittee on a temporary basis. Accordingly 
our expenses have been far in excess of the 
budget we anticipated last January. It is 
estimated that the expenses of our first 
series of hearings alone will be approximately 
as follows: 


B whe les n or e $42, 257. 35 
Recording proceeding 3, 000. 00 
Travel and per diem, investi- 

LO eR Aa 25, 000. 00 
Witness fees and travel 20, 000. 00 
Office supplies and postage 1, 500. 00 
Documents and miscellaneous... 2, 000. 00 
Telephone and telegrap 10, 000. 00 

AAA 103, 757. 35 


I am attaching a proposed budget which 
includes and supersedes the budget submit- 
ted by the subcommittee to your committee 
in January of this year. As I have stated 
hereinbefore, this proposed budget calls for 
a total availability of funds of $500,000 for 
the year. This is taking into account the 
fact that of the funds made available under 
Senate Resolution 250, $279,730.18 remain 
unexpended; however, a considerable amount 
of this amount is already committed for ex- 
penses incurred during May and June. 

In the coming months the subcommittee 
faces the task not only of completing the 
complicated Agriculture Department-Billie 
Sol Estes case, but also has other subject 
matter which should receive attention. It 
will not be possible to accomplish this with 
the $400,000 made available by Senate Reso- 
lution 250, passed on February 7, 1962. Ac- 
cordingly, it is requested that an additional 
$100,000 be made available to the subcom- 
mittee bringing the total available for the 
year from February 1, 1962, through January 
31, 1963, from $400,000 to a total of $500,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 


INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar 1665, Senate Resolution 358. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 

- tion (S. Res. 358) to increase the amount 
of funds for the investigation of juve- 
nile delinquency was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 4 of S. Res. 265, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, second session, 
authorizing an investigation of juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States, agreed to 
February 7, 1962, is amended by striking out 
ee and inserting in lieu thereof 
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The excerpt submitted by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD from the report (No. 1706) is as 
follows: 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 265, agreed 
to February 7, 1962, the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized from February 1, 
1962, through January 31, 1963, to 
not to exceed $178,000 for an investigation of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States. 
Senate Resolution 358 would authorize the 
expenditure of an additional $20,000 for that 
purpose. 

Justification for the additional expenditure 
is expressed in a letter from Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, chairman of the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, trans- 
mitted to Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, by Senator James O. EASTLAND, Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which letters (with accompanying budget) 
are as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
July 6, 1962. 
Re Senate Resolution 358. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Enclosed herewith are 
copies of the budget to accompany Senate 
Resolution 358 which was approved by the 
Committee on the Judiciary at its meeting 
on June 28, 1962, The additional $20,000 is 
required to carry on the investigation of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The letter setting forth in detail the pro- 
gram of the subcommittee from the chair- 
man, the Honorable THomas J. Dopp, is en- 
closed for the information of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration and for consid- 
eration at its forthcoming meeting. 

Sincerely, 
JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
June 13, 1962. 

Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: A copy of a resolu- 
tion to increase by $20,000 the money for the 
work of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcom- 
mittee for this year is attached to this ietter 
together with a copy of a budget to show 
how these additional funds would be spent. 

The three major investigations being con- 
ducted by the subcommittee have developed 
into wider studies than originally antici- 
pated. 

Our probe of the television industry, which 
was started during the ist session of the 
87th Congress, has been continued this year. 
Although we are presently in the concluding 
stages of this study, there is still much work 
remaining in analyzing the testimony and 
the many documents connected with this 
hearing. In order to do a competent and 
thorough job, it will be necessary to retain 
the services of a consultant who is expert 
in the field of the television medium and 
its effect on children. This investigation has 
received widespread support from all parts 
of the country, We have received thousands 
of letters from people in all walks of life, 
from parents to corporation presidents and 
even television broadcasters, who feel the in- 
vestigation was necessary and is having a 
beneficial effect. I believe that the mass of 
evidence we have obtained can be most help- 
ful in de what can be done about 
the crime, violence, brutality, and improper 
sex on our television screens. 

We are also working on the problem of the 
illegal traffic in narcotics and teenage drug 
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addiction. Hearings were held during the 
month of May, and we hope to schedule 
further hearings on this longstanding and 
difficult problem. As one of the primary 
sources of the deadly narcotic drugs appears 
to be the Republic of Mexico, much of our 
investigative work has been in or near that 
country in an effort to establish the points 
of origin and methods of transporting and 
distributing heroin. Witnesses have been 
called from the west coast and other border 
areas as they have firsthand information on 
this traffic which I am sure will be helpful. 
As our investigation developed, we obtained 
information which necessitated the calling 
of persons we had not originally scheduled 
as witnesses. For these reasons, this study 
is proving to be more costly than we had 
anticipated. 

Another study which has involved staff 
travel to the west coast is the mail-order 
traffic in firearms. Many of the distributors 
of these items have headquarters in that 
area of the country. We have had a number 
of conferences with agencies and individuals 
concerned with this traffic in the hope that 
a legislative proposal could be worked out 
that would be realistic and have the full 
support of all groups concerned with the 
sale and distribution of hand guns. We be- 
lieve that we have been able to accomplish 
this, and if such legislation, which would 
keep these lethal weapons out of the hands 
of the juvenile, the mentally unbalanced, 
and the criminally inclined, were enacted 
it would be a real contribution to the safety 
of the community. As the offending firms 
are on the west coast, the majority of wit- 
nesses will be from that area which will in 
turn raise the cost of our proposed hearing 
on this subject. 

I hope that you will agree that these proj- 
ects should be properly completed and will 
introduce this resolution as soon as it is 
feasible. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas J. Dopp, 
Chairman, 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INVESTI- 
GATION OF MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar 1666, Senate Resolution 360. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 360) authorizing additional 
funds for an investigation of migratory 
labor was considered, and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That section 4 of S. Res. 273, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, second session, 
authorizing an investigation of migratory 
labor, agreed to February 7, 1962, is amended 
by striking out “$50,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof 670,000“. 


The excerpt submitted by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD from the report (No. 1707) is as 
follows: 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 273, agreed 
to February 7, 1962, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized from 
February 1, 1962, through January 31, 1963, 
to expend not to exceed $50,000 for a study 
of migratory labor. Senate Resolution 360 
would authorize an additional $20,000 for 
that purpose. 

Justification for the additional expendi- 
tures is expressed in a memorandum to 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
from Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, In., 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Migratory 
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Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, which memorandum (with accom- 
panying revised budget) is as follows: 


US, SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR, 
July 9, 1962. 
MEMORANDUM 

To: The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, Chair- 
man, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

From: Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor. 

Re Senate Resolution 360 (87th Cong., 2d 
sess.) amending Senate Resolution 273, 
authorizing a comprehensive study of 
migratory labor. 


The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has unanimously approved Senate 
Resolution 360, which amends Senate Resolu- 
tion 273, 87th Congress, 2d session, so as 
to authorize an expenditure of $70,000 for 
the conduct of the activities of its Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor, in lieu of 
$50,000 authorized in the original Senate 
Resolution 273. The effect of Senate Resolu- 
tion 360 is to provide an additional $20,000 
which is necessary to carry out the work of 
the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
through the remainder of its period of au- 
thorized activities. The background on and 
need for Senate Resolution 360 now follow. 

On February 7, 1962, the Senate approved 
Senate Resolution 273 authorizing an ex- 
penditure of funds not to exceed $50,000 by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, from February 1, 1962, through 
January 31, 1963, to examine, investigate, 
and make a complete study of any and all 
matters pertaining to migratory labor. 

Pursuant to this resolution, the Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor has undertaken 
an extensive study of the many critical 
problems that confront the farm employer 
and the migratory farmworker. 

Expenditures of the subcommittee for the 
period beginning February 1, 1962, through 
June 30, 1962, amount to $26,554.68. Based 
upon anticipated cost factors, future 
monthly expenditures are estimated at 
$6,200, or a total of $43,000 for the remainder 
of the subcommittee’s authorized period of 
activity; thus there would be an estimated 
total expenditure of $70,000 for the subcom- 
mittee’s work during the entire period of its 
authorized activities, that is February 1, 
1962, through January 31, 1963. 

Inasmuch as $50,000 has previously been 
provided for subcommittee expenditures, it 
is estimated that an additional $20,000 is 
necessary for the subcommittee to carry out 
its duties and responsibilities as established 
by Senate Resolution 273. 

The need for additional funds results pri- 
marily from the increasing complexity of 
the migratory labor problem itself, making 
necessary a commensurate expansion of sub- 
committee activities which were unforeseen 
during the preparation of the budget for 
Senate Resolution 273, Typical of the con- 
ditions which have required expanded sub- 
committee activities are the following: 

1. It was earlier anticipated that a major 
portion of the pertinent information con- 
cerning migratory labor could be obtained 
without the necessity of making additional 
field trips to the site of farming operations, 
to labor camps and to related facilities pro- 
viding health and safety protection, sanita- 
tion or transportation for migratory work- 
ers. This expectation was reasonable in view 
of the extensive fleld trip activities and re- 
search, undertaken by the subcommittee 
during 1960 and the information obtained 


therefrom. Despite such activities in 1960, . 


however, the subcommittee’s overall work- 
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load required additional legal research and 
field work. The subcommittee has accord- 
ingly made supplementary field trips and has 
undertaken expanded legal analysis of such 
matters as housing, transportation, sanita- 
tion, and other critical problems facing the 
farm employer and the migratory farm- 
worker. 

2. Of the several legislative measures un- 
der consideration by the subcommittee, S. 
1129, because of its scope and complexity, 
has required more legal research and anal- 
ysis than was originally anticipated. The 
import and long-range implications of this 
legislative measure for farm employers and 
migratory farmworkers alike required the 
subcommittee to make numerous firsthand 
observation trips and to engage in extensive 
consultations with farm employers concerned 
with the legislation. 

8. Because of these and other work con- 
ditions, travel requirements have been some- 
what greater than estimated. The demands 
of the work also made it essential to em- 
ploy one additional professional and clerical 
assistant, whose services were not antici- 
pated at the beginning of the session. In 
this regard it is noteworthy that the sub- 
committee’s expanded activities, taking into 
account the addition of one professional 
and one clerical assistant, have resulted in 
an estimated expenditure for personnel as 
follows: Approximately $15,000 for majority 
professional staff; approximately $14,000 for 
minority staff; and approximately $26,000 
for supporting clerical and research assist- 
ants. 

For the foregoing reasons the subcommit- 
tee most respectfully requests that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration approve 
Senate Resolution 360, and submits the at- 
tached revised budget relative thereto. 

Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


NONDIPLOMATIC ACTIVITIES OF 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1667, Senate Resolution 362. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 362) to study the nondip- 
lomatic activities of foreign govern- 
ments was considered, and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134 and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to con- 
duct a full and complete study of all non- 
diplomatic activities of representatives of 
foreign governments, and their contractors 
and agents, in promoting the interests of 
those governments, and the extent to which 
such representatives attempt to influence 
the policies of the United States and affect 
the national interest. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee is authorized (1) to make 
such expenditures; (2) to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate; (3) to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(4) to take such testimony; (5) to employ, 
upon a temporary basis, such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants and consultants; 
and (6) with the prior consent of the heads 
of the departments or agencies concerned, 
and the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
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tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000 for the period ending January 31, 
1963, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall complete its 
study by June 30, 1963, but it shall submit 
to the Senate not later than January 31, 1963, 
such results of the study herein authorized 
together with such recommendations as may 
be found to be appropriate. 


The excerpt submitted by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD from the report (No. 1708) is as 
follows: 


Senate Resolution 362 would authorize the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, to expend 
not to exceed $50,000 from the date of enact- 
ment of the resolution through January 31, 
1963, “to conduct a full and complete study 
of all nondiplomatic activities of represent- 
atives of foreign governments and their con- 
tractors and agents, in promoting the in- 
terests of those governments, and the extent 
to which such representatives attempt to in- 
fluence the policies of the United States and 
affect the national interest.” 

Additional information relative to the pur- 
poses of the proposed inquiry is contained 
in the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to accompany Senate Resolution 
362 (S. Rept. 1679, 87th Cong.) and in a 
letter to Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, from Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which letter (and accompanying budget) is 
as follows: 

US. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: There has been referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
Senate Resolution 362, to authorize a study 
of nondiplomatic activities of representatives 
of foreign governments by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This resolution was re- 
ported to the Senate July 9, 1962. 

Briefly, the resolution authorizes the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations within the period ending 
January 31, 1963, to study the nondiplomatic 
activities of representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments, their contractors and agents and 
the extent to which such representatives, 
contractors, and agents attempt to influence 
the policies of the United States and affect 
the national interest. This study, which in- 
formally began more than 3 months ago, 
stemmed from growing concern of commit- 
tee members over the increasing use by for- 
eign governments of nondiplomatic means 
to influence the conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy. The committee expects to file its 
final report by June 30, 1963. It will, how- 
ever, file an interim report not later than 
January 31, 1963, containing such results and 
recommendations as may at that time be 
appropriate. 

The complete background of the com- 
mittee’s study under this resolution is de- 
scribed in Senate Report 1679, which is 
enclosed. The report also contains the com- 
mittee’s proposed budget for the requested 
$50,000, 

I hope the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration will give this resolution favor- 
able consideration at your next meeting in 
order that the Senate can thereafter give it 
early consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1675, Senate Resolution 359. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 359) authorizing the crea- 
tion of a Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by subsection 1(g)(2)(D) of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of intergovernmental relationships 
between the United States and the States 
and municipalities, including an evaluation 
of studies, reports, and recommendations 
made thereon and submitted to the Congress 
by the Advisory Commission on Intergoy- 
ernmental Relations pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 86-380, approved by 
the President on September 24, 1959. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from the date of approval 
of this resolution to January 31, 1963, in- 
clusive, is authorized (1) to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable; (2) to 
employ upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants: Provided, That the minority is au- 
thorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,400 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1963. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $40,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution authorizing a study of inter- 
governmental relationships between the 
United States and the States and munici- 
palities.“ 

The excerpt submitted by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD from the report (No. 1716) is as 
follows: 

This resolution would authorize the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, from 
the date of enactment of the resolution 
through January 31, 1963, to expend not to 
exceed $40,000 “to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of intergovernmental 
relationships between the United States and 
the States and municipalities, including an 
evaluation of studies, reports, and recom- 
mendations made thereon and submitted to 
the Congress by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 86-380, approved 
by the President on September 24, 1959.” 

The amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, pro forma 
in nature, would amend the title more prop- 
erly to reflect the purpose of the resolution. 
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The purposes of the contemplated inquiry 
are more fully expressed in a letter to Sena- 
tor MIKE MANSFIELD, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, from 
Senator EDMUND S. Muskrr, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, which letter (with accompanying 
budget) is as follows: 

U.S, SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1962. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a copy 
of Senate Resolution 359, authorizing the 
creation of a Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations which I reported from the 
Committee on Government Operations on 
June 29, 1962. The resolution has the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The Government Operations Committee 
has become increasingly aware of the com- 
plexity of the problems affecting the rela- 
tions between the Federal, State, and local 
governments. Three members of the com- 
mittee—Senator Ervin, Senator MUNDT, and 
I, are members of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. From time 
to time, the Government Operations Com- 
mittee has been assigned legislation related 
to the problems of intergovernmental rela- 
tions, some of which has been developed in 
the Advisory Commission. 

We have proposed the establishment of a 
permanent Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations because we believe that 
such a subcommittee could make a fruit- 
ful contribution in the area of intergovern- 
mental relations by offering solutions to 
specific problems and illuminating general 
problems affecting all levels of government 
and their relationships, 

Since its establishment in 1959 as a perma- 
nent organization, the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations has made 
remarkable progress. Its 10 reports have 
been treated with great respect, and 3 of its 
11 recommendations for congressional ac- 
tion have been adopted. It is clear that, as 
the Commission gains momentum, it will 
provide more legislative recommendations 
for the consideration of Congress. Some of 
its present proposals are pending before the 
Government Operations Committee and we 
may anticipate that more will be referred 
to the committee in the future. 

In the last 3 years, because of the work- 
load in other subcommittees of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, special sub- 
committees have been set up to conduct 
hearings on legislation involving intergov- 
ernmental relations. We believe that the 
need and the growing responsibility for ac- 
tion in the intergovernmental relations field 
can best be served by the establishment of a 
new permanent subcommittee with a small, 
competent staff. Such a subcommittee 
would not trespass on the responsibilities 
of other subcommittees. The proposed 
budget for the remainder of this Congress 
would total $40,000. I am submitting with 
this statement a copy of the proposed budget. 

The proposed subcommittee would be in a 
position to develop more adequate informa- 
tion on the problems of intergovernmental 
relations, would be able to hold hearings, 
to which Advisory Commission recommenda- 
tions and other legislative suggestions would 
be given appropriate consideration, and 
would give interested parties from all parts 
of the country an opportunity to comment 
on proposais in the intergovernmental rela- 
tions field. 

There are bills now pending before the 
Government Operations Committee which 
could be referred appropriately to a Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations. 
We anticipate that the work of the subcom- 
mittee could begin this summer and that fall 
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hearings on general problems affecting inter- 
governmental relations problems could be 
scheduled, 

We believe the proposed subcommittee 
could make a major contribution to the 
strengthening of our Federal system and to 
the enhancement of cooperation between 
all levels of government. 

We hope the resolution will meet with the 
favorable consideration of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S, Senator, 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
SIGNING OF MORRILL LAND- 
GRANT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
July 2 there was a celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the establishment 
of the land-grant colleges in this country. 
On that day, and subsequently, a num- 
ber of Members of both the House and 
the Senate made speeches and inserted in 
the Recorp remarks relative to their 
views concerning the great progress and 
contributions made as a result of the 
signing of the Morrill Act, 100 years ago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement concerning what one should 
know about land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. The statement explains in 
brief detail the purpose of the land-grant 
colleges, and states how many there are, 
their size, purpose, and so forth. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wuart You SHOULD Know ABOUT LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

What is a land-grant college? 

A land-grant college is one which was es- 
tablished under the terms of the Land-Grant 
Act. The Land-Grant Act of 1862 provided 
a grant of 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress. This land was 
to be sold and the proceeds from the sale 
invested. The income would be used to es- 
tablish and endow, as Justin Morrill defined 
it, “at least one college (in each State) 
where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.” 

Who was Justin Smith Morrill? 

Justin Smith Morrill was the son of a 
blacksmith-farmer from Vermont. He served 
nearly half a century in the Senate and 
House and, perhaps because he had had to 
leave school in his early teens, he worked 
for legislation to help higher education 
throughout his congressional career. 

How many land-grant colleges are there 
now? 

There are 68, at least 1 in each of the 50 
States and Puerto Rico. 

Which is the largest? 

The University of California, which in- 
cludes the Berkeley, Los Angeles, and six 
other campuses throughout the State, has 
about 52,000 students. There are presently 
8 campuses altogether—when 3 new ones 
are added soon, there will be 11. 

The University of California is a State 
university. Is there a difference between a 
State university and a land-grant uni- 


versity? 


Arizona, Connecticut, California, Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware, Minnesota, and Wis- 
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consin are among the 34 States which have 
one major State university which is the 
land-grant institution. Several States, how- 
ever, have two major State universities, 
only one of which is a land-grant university. 
In Michigan, for instance, Michigan State 
University at East Lansing is the land-grant 
institution. Two private colleges—Cornell 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology— 
also received land-grant funds. 

What was the beginning of the legislation 
which created this new kind of education? 

We are celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the first Morrill Land Grant College Act 
on Monday at National Archives because 
President Lincoln signed the legislation into 
law on July 2, 1862. But it took Senator 
Morrill more than 5 years to push the legis- 
lation through Congress and it did not be- 
come law until after one President—James 
Buchanan—had vetoed it. Among the most 
important contributors to the land-grant 
idea was a Yale-educated teacher in Illinois, 
Jonathan Baldwin Turner, who aroused 
people to the necessity for public higher 
education and helped to draw up plans for 
achieving this deal. 

What subjects do land-grant schools 
teach? 

Every subject, from architecture to zoology. 
There are 29 nursing schools and 14 medical 
schools in land-grant institutions, for ex- 
ample. They are serving as training quar- 
ters for one-third of the Peace Corps proj- 
ects and also train about half of the officers 
for the Armed Forces educated through the 
ROTC program. 

Where was the first land-grant college? 

This is a matter of definition. Iowa's 
legislature was first to accept the terms of 
the Land-Grant Act of 1862, giving Iowa 
State University a claim to the honor. Mich- 
igan State University, established in 1855, 
was the pioneer among present-day institu- 
tions in agricultural instruction—empha- 
sized in the Land-Grant Act. Kansas State 
University was first to be designated by the 
State legislature as a land-grant institution. 
Rutgers, the State university of New Jersey, 
is the oldest institution now a land-grant 
university, having been established in the 
colonial period. 

How long have land-grant colleges been 
coeducational? 

Some have accepted women since they 
first opened their doors. Today, they enroll 
one-fifth of the women in college—in fact, 
20 percent of the entire college population of 
the United States. 

Why was the Land-Grant Act considered 
revolutionary? 

It embodied the idea that everyone with 
the ability to absorb a higher education 
should have the chance to attend college; 
second, it provided the incentive on a na- 
tional scale to bring this concept of equal 
educational opportunity to life; third, the 
land-grant institutions brought democracy 
in subject matter as well as in opportunity. 
Agriculture and engineering, for example, 
were recognized as appropriate subjects for 
university study. Fourth, they conducted 
research from the very beginning. Model 
farms were set up to help professors and 
students discover, through experimentation, 
better ways of farming. Fifth, land-grant 
institutions were among the first in the Na- 
tion to have laboratories for the study of 
science. 

Have land-grant colleges made special 
contributions to higher education in the 
United States? 

Aside from opening the college doors to 
young people who could not otherwise have 
afforded a higher education, they have con- 
tributed to the Nation’s health and welfare 
through research. For instance, agricul- 
tural research is responsible for the fact that 
today one American farmworker grows 
enough food for himself and 26 other people. 
Streptomycin, the drug used to control and 
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treat tuberculosis, was discovered at Rutgers, 
the State University of New Jersey. Dicuma- 
rol, the chemical which helps dissolve blood 
clots and prevent heart attacks, was dis- 
covered at the University of Wisconsin. 
Another example of land-grant contributions 
to the Nation is the fact that, of 42 living 
Nobel Prize winners who were educated in 
the United States, 25 of them earned one or 
more degrees at a land-grant university. 

Which are the land-grant colleges and 
universities? 

Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Normal, Ala. 

University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

University of California, Berkeley, Los An- 
geles, and other campuses in California. 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colo, 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Delaware State College, Dover, Del. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga, 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawali. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 

Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kans. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Maryland State College, Princess Anne, Md. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

University of Minnesota, 
Minn. 

Mississippi State University, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Lorman, Miss. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N.H. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

New Mexico State University, University 
Park, N. Mex. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 


Minneapolis, 


North Dakota State University, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Langston University, Langston, Okla. 

Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa. 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras and 
Mayaguez, P.R. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
S. C. 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 
S. C. 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. Dak, 
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University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Tex. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Prairie View, Tex. 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 

Washington State University, Pullman, 
Wash. 

West Virginia University, 
W. Va. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement by the President of the 
United States on July 2, 1962, on the 
centennial anniversary of the signing 
of the Morrill Land-Grant Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE SIGNING OF THE MORRILL LAND- 
GRANT Act, JULY 2, 1962 
On this date 100 years ago, the Congress 

of the United States sent to the White House 
an act calling for the establishment of 
people's colleges and setting forth the grant 
of Federal lands to help the young States 
found them. 

To President Abraham Lincoln, whose 
education came from such great struggle 
and sacrifice, the signing of the Morrill Act 
must have been one of the most satisfactory 
experiences in his illustrious career. For 
here was a revolutionary idea in education 
that went beyond the classic arts and the 
traditional professions. 

The Morrill Act put higher education 
within reach of all Americans. It pushed 
back the old horizons of learning by intro- 
ducing and developing new disciplines in 
agricultural and industrial development. 

Now there are 68 land-grant institutions 
in all of the 50 States and in Puerto Rico. 
They enroll almost 20 percent of the coun- 
try's college students. They grant 40 per- 
cent of all doctorate degrees—half of the 
doctorates in the physical sciences, engi- 
neering, and the health professions; a fourth 
of the doctorates in the arts and languages, 
in business, commerce, and educational 
training; and all of the doctorates in agri- 
culture. They train nearly half of all Regu- 
lar and Reserve officers entering the Armed 
Forces through the military programs of 
civilian institutions. 

The contributions of the land-grant in- 
stitutions are by no means fully realized, 
or their new potentials exhausted. Their 
influence is felt around the world. Our 
friends in developing countries look to these 
institutions not only as models for develop- 
ing higher education, but as advisers and 
partners as well. 

We pause now to recognize the great ful- 
fillment of the land-grant concept on this 
anniversary. We also see now an ever- 
enlarging role for these institutions in our 
country’s future. They have demonstrated 
fully that such responsibilities can be met. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted that so many Members of 
Congress, on both sides of the aisle in 
both the House and the Senate have 
joined in commemorating this anni- 
versary, because of its great significance 
in every State of the Union; and I am 
extremely happy that the President of 
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the United States has also joined in 
commemorating it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further business to come before the Sen- 
ate at this time? 


ADJOURNMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that, under the 
previous order, the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned 
until tomorrow, Friday, July 13, 1962, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 12, 1962: 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 

Noel P. Fox, of Michigan, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the western district of Michi- 
gan, vice Raymond W. Starr, retired. 

Charles H. Carr, of California, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
California. (A new position.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 13, 1962: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Matthew H. McCloskey, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Ireland. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Rayburn Webster, Winfield. 
ARIZONA 


Helen S. Slaughter, Alpine. 

Cassenia E. Crowder, Morristown. 

Frances L. Roberts, Winkelman. 
ARKANSAS 

Doris H. Beasley, Cherry Valley. 

Alice V. Perdue, Louann. 

Genevieve E. Gillham, Royal. 

Buel R. Tatom, Stamps. 

Homer Pace, Wilmar. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bryon H. Alexander, Jr., Culver City. 
Robert J. Hazard, Edwards. 

Joe L. Roberts, Etna. 

Noel F, Ricauda, Fontana. 

James A. Cummings, La Habra. 
Jimmy L. Pierce, Lamont. 

Faye P. Bertagna, Montgomery Creek. 
John W. Milam, Oakdale. 

Luke A. Brazo, Pico Rivera. 

Ted Ballew, Pollock Pines. 

Hector G. Godinez, Santa Ana. 


COLORADO 
Robert B. Mitchell, Salida. 


CONNECTICUT 
Joseph A. Whalen, Lakeville. 


FLORIDA 
Robert D. Young, Avon Park. 
William A. Holland, Fort Lauderdale. 
Ellis Solomon, Fort Myers. 
Hartley A. Graves, Jr., Fruitland Park. 
Curtiss W. Hale, Hollywood. 
Austin T. Drinkwater, Orange Park. 
Marjorie V. Judy, Polk City. 
Leonard R. Dyer, Tangerine. 
J. Douglas Arnall, Venice. 
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GEORGIA 
Oris W. Wood, Dalton. 

Roy C. Knight, Dexter. 

Ellis L. Stephens, Millen. 

Amos 8. Roberts, Pinehurst, 
William G. McRee, Watkinsville. 
Paul W. Vaughn, Jr., Williamson. 


IDAHO 


Roy B. Fields, McCall. 
J.D, Petty, Meridian. 
Anna R. Lake, Roberts. 


ILLINOIS 


William A. Guthrie, Farmington. 
Sereno Leoni, Highwood. 

Walter L. Randall, Lewistown. 
Carl L. Karlson, Nachusa. 
Richard T. Cahill, Ontarioville. 


INDIANA 


David M. Stanley, Boone Grove. 
Elisha H. Layman, Commiskey. 
Eugene Hampton, Darlington. 
R. John Boch, Decatur. 

Ralph J. Rochner, Ewing. 
Samuel T. Swan, Leavenworth. 
Lola H. Van Zile, Leo. 


IOWA 


Herbert D. Wilson, Alden. 
John P. McNerney, Des Moines. 
Carl M. Dudden, Grundy Center. 
Elsie D. Messamaker, Harvey. 
Orval A, Kennedy, Milo. 
John M. Kuster, Persia. 
Glen L. Penniman, Sac City. 
Kingsley M. Schaudt, Slater. 
Floyd P. Collins, Tracy. 
Harry P. Healey, Victor. 
KANSAS 
Gladys E. Higbee, Formoso. 
Helen I. Ziegelmeier, Gem. 
Harry F. Brown, Offerle. 
Claire B. Sparling, Oneida. 
David C. Tippet, Parsons. 
John D. Beighley, Smolan. 


KENTUCKY 


Charles Cornett, Hazard. 
Eldon W. Bradley, Sebree. 


LOUISIANA 
Dwight C. Spates, Sulphur. 


MARYLAND 
Loise S. Copes, Brooklandville. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


William P. Dorval, Chicopee. 
William H. Friedrich, Easthampton. 


MICHIGAN 


Dorman S. Jurden, Adrian. 
J. Milton Dietrich, Conklin. 
Louis A. Haight, Holland. 
John F. Alton, Houghton Lake. 
Paul L. Beyett, Keego Harbor. 
Raymond C. Donaldson, Lapeer. 
Lawrence G. Chappel, Marlette. 
Lawrence W. Church, Olivet, 
James A. Gonyea, Ossineke. 
Richard A, Herman, Sodus. 
MINNESOTA 
Frank J. Petric, Babbitt. 
Donald B. Solem, Bingham Lake. 
Richard H. Wojciechowski, Foley. 
Grace K. Pearson, Grasston, 
John V. McGree, Hastings. 
Harold O. Thoen, Lanesboro. 
Gerhardt F. Proehl, Otisco. 
William A, Silliman, Windom. 


MISSOURI 
Carl H. Bridges, Bolivar. 
Robert M. Blackwell, Bonne Terre. 
Lewis B. Papin, Chaffee. 
Archie M. Neff, Goodman, 
Harvey A. Slentz, Hayti. 
Ernest E, Dexter, Hunnewell. 
Theodoric C. Bland, Kansas City. 
Jacqueline D. Prenger, Loose Creek. 
Kenneth E. Mauzey, Mendon. 


July 12 


Rolan Gooch, Jr., Purdin, 
Robert E. Midyett, Ravenwood. 
C. Eldridge Griswold, Salisbury. 
Russell L. Cuneio, Sullivan. 

H. Edith Sims, Trimble. 

John Ichord, Waynesville. 


NEBRASKA 


Ellsworth C. McKay, Atkinson. 
Ruby M. Pump, Bennett. 
Walter H. Hoelting, Lawrence. 
Vincent L. Nelson, Palisade. 


NEVADA 


Robert H. Lias, Las Vegas. 
Wilberta G. Reid, Searchlight. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Gerard C. Laperle, Colebrook. 


Jack S. Feerer, Logan. 
C. Sue Willhoit, Malaga. 


NEW YORK 
John F. Larkin, Brewster. 
Frank W. Palange, Camillus. 
Donald F. Andrews, Conklin. 
Eli Zwick, High Falls. 
Albert J. Hart, Lynbrook. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlie Y. Patton, Jr., Brevard. 
Ophelia F. Roberts, Coats. 
Thadious W. Hooper, Cullowhee. 
Mildred S. Bartlett, Kure Beach, 
Mollie A. Dunn, Lumber Bridge. 
Evans L. Caudle, Midland. 

Allen L. Olive, New Hill. 
Leonard Staley, Sophia. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Elaine G. Majkrzak, Thompson. 
OHIO 


John E. Lynch, Ashtabula. 
Robert E. Glick, Ashville. 
David M. Bennett, Baltimore. 
Paul C. Spitler, Bellbrook. 
Ernest Ramsey, Bergholz. 
James F. Reed, Cherry Fork. 
Clarence K. Basinger, Columbus Grove. 
Walter M. Pietras, East Orwell. 
Frances H. Stockham, Friendship. 
John A, Schadle, Higginsport. 
Charles L. Elicker, Marion. 
John F. Clark, Millersport. 
John J. Ellis, New Paris. 
Frank J. Calogero, North Kingsville. 
Marvin W. Sprague, Williamsburg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Erma I. Gibson, Bolivar. 
Robert M. Lewandoski, Harborcreek. 
Lewis T. Layton, Jr., Langhorne. 
Martin F. Monaghan, Lost Creek. 
Richard S. Krebs, Milton. 
Howard H. Gaine, Penns Park. 
Edgar F. Rader, Jr., Stockertown. 
Philip Polka, Washington Crossing. 
Howard F. Mitchell, West Middlesex. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
George C. Sumners, Cameron. 

TENNESSEE 
Glen R. Powers, Ardmore. 
James R. Culp, Clifton. 
Kenneth H. Jennings, Powell. 
TEXAS 

Millard E. Guess, Millsap. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Aubrey C. Ottley, Charlotte Amalie. 

VIRGINIA 
M. Vincent Wright, Fries. 
Edwin F. Chapman, Greenbackville. 
Douglas D. Dickerson, Parksley. 
J. Floyd Bates, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Clinton E. Walcher, Conway. 
Arthur T. Koski, Deep River. 
George A. Henson, Jr., Du Pont. 
Taft Hergert, Endicott. 


1962 


Helen M. Eddy, Kingston. 
Lincoln A. Kaiser, Kirkland. 
John B. Walli, Lacrosse. 


WISCONSIN 
James N. Pomes, Three Lakes. 
WYOMING 


James P. Berry, Big Horn. 
Jefferson A. Kaul, Pinedale. 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided law, the 
following for permanent appointment to the 
grade indicated in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey: 

To be ensigns 
Ned Colden Austin. 
Richard James DeRycke. 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Daniel F. Leary. 
To be ensigns 

Stephen Z. Bezuk Kenneth B. Young 
David G. Hickerson Richard P. Williamson 
Gerald W. Hohmann Allan Jenks 
Richard H. Allbritton Alfred W. Cecil 
Frank H. Branca James J. Lium 
Richard A. Rader Bruce L. McCartney 
Stanley J. Ruden Larry L. Lewis 
William L. Newton III James F. Reeve 
Edward R. Dohrman Michael J. Pazucha- 
Christopher E. Krusa nics 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, Jury 12, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Amos 5: 24: Let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream. 

O Thou whom we worship and adore 
as the Supreme Being and Sovereign 
Ruler of the Universe, give us this day a 
clear and luminous vision of Thy divine 
purposes and power. 

We beseech Thee to temper our minds 
with a finer essence of faith and fidelity, 
of comradeship and cooperation, as we 
seek to do what Thou dost will and 
command. 

Help us to see that there is no way out 
of the world’s misery and confusion than 
the way of the Prince of Peace whom 
Thou didst send to make us mindful of 
Thy love and the worth and dignity of 
man. 

Inspire us to covet for the children and 
youth of our land a desire to cultivate 
their spiritual nature and aspire to con- 
tribute to the integrity and greatness of 
our beloved country. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 


H.R.11737. An act to authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics and 
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Space Administration for research, devel- 
opment, and operation; construction of fa- 
cilities; and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Witey, and Mrs. SmrrH of Maine to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


EASTERN AIR LINES JURISDIC- 
TIONAL STRIKE 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, Eastern 
Air Lines has now been closed down 
since June 23 by a jurisdictional strike 
between two rival unions, 

This strike, which does not involve a 
dispute between the company and em- 
ployees over wages or working condi- 
tions, has cost the jobs of 18,000 
employees with a daily loss in pay of 
$367,000, and is costing the company 
$1 million a day in loss of revenue. It 
is costing the Municipal Airport in Char- 
lotte, N.C., about $3,000 a week in loss 
of landing fees and rents and has 
grounded more than 60 daily flights in 
and out of this one city alone. It is 
causing hardship to the public by dis- 
rupting air service in the many com- 
munities served by Eastern Air Lines. 

It is intolerable that such a strike 
should be permitted to continue. The 
public interest should be considered and 
must be paramount over the claims of 
two rival unions. 

As the guardian of the public inter- 
est, it is time for Congress to take a 
hand in this situation. Further delays 
increase the losses and compound the 
damages. 

Congress is not powerless to act to 
protect innocent bystanders and safe- 
guard the public interest. I urge the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress to 
take action forthwith and propose legis- 
lation designed to outlaw such jurisdic- 
tional strikes. I believe Congress should 
promptly enact legislation to accomplish 
this objective and am sure the country 
would applaud such action. 


NO INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE BY 
LAW, REGULATION, OR FIAT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to call the attention of our col- 
leagues in the House to page 13070 of the 
Recorp for Tuesday, July 10, 1962, where 
U.S. Senator Bennett, of Utah, set forth 
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in the other body an unusually clear, 
concise, and succinct analysis not only of 
the results of the many polls that were 
taken by 52 different Congressmen—thus 
far reported in the Rerecorp—but ap- 
proached the problem of compulsory care 
of the aging under the social security tax, 
from the point of view of whether or not 
it should be included under social security 
at all; in other words, on the question of 
age rather than need. Also, he has 
pointed out the lack of due process if in- 
deed this is attached to the Public Wel- 
fare Amendments of 1962 in the other 
body. Perhaps the only omission in this 
complete and updated compilation is 
that real need has never been proved, or 
that the entire study is a Federal prob- 
lem in lieu of a local, or at most a prob- 
lem of the several States. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call attention to that fact that three dif- 
ferent sovereign nations of the world 
have upheld the anti-involuntary servi- 
tude principle under their various con- 
stitutions, just as we have prescribed in 
the 13th amendment and our Constitu- 
tion no involuntary servitude by law, 
regulation, or fiat in this country. This 
includes personal services. I strongly 
urge the entire Congress to pensively 
ponder this last thought, and thoroughly 
review the Senator’s erstwhile contribu- 
tion. Why should we avoid due legisla- 
tive process? Why should we rush this 
new approach and buy at considerable 
expense—a pig-in-a-poke? Why should 
we not give existing law, the Kerr-Mills 
bill of the 86th Congress, a real chance? 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 152] 
Alford Hoffman, Mich. Rivers, S. C. 
Bennett, Mich. Holifield Saund 
Blitch Horan Smith, Miss. 
Boykin Kearns Spence 
Coad Kowalski Taber 
Curtis, Mass. McSween Thompson, La 
Davis, Tenn. Peterson 
Donohue Pfost Utt 
Flood Powell 
Frazier Riley 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 407 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
3 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11921) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 11921, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
through section 301, ending on line 23, 
page 12, of the bill. 

Are there further amendments to this 
section? 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Casry: On page 
12, line 23, strike the quotation mark and 
immediately below line 23 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(f) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act, as amended, to any Commu- 
nist country. This restriction may not be 
waived pursuant to any authority contained 
in this Act. For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the phrase ‘Communist country’ 
shall include specifically, but not be limited 
to, the following countries: 

“Peoples Republic of Albania, 

“Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 

“Peoples Republic of China, 

“Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 

“German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many), 

“Estonia, 

“Hungarian Peoples Republic, 

“Latvia, 

“Lithuania, 

“North Korean Peoples Republic, 

“North Vietnam, 

“Outer Mongolia—Mongolian Peoples Re- 
public, 

“Polish Peoples Republic, 

“Rumanian Peoples Republic, 

“Tibet, 

“Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 

“Cuba, and 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, this is the same 
amendment which this House adopted 
last year on the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill. We saw last year how 
the Senate refused to adopt such an 
amendment. The conference commit- 
tee took our amendment out and threw 
it down the drain. But this year we saw 
how the other body, acting first, adopted 
practically the same amendment. That 
Was an indication to me that they have 
been hearing from people who are tired 
of their tax money going to the support 
of Communist dictators. 

Mr. Chairman, the main issue here is 
aid to Yugoslavia, Poland, and the big- 
gest culprit, in my opinion, is Yugo- 
slavia. We have fattened Tito to the 
tune of $2,279 million in the last 15 
years. Putting that in simple figures 
which I can understand, that repre- 
sents about $415,000 a day for every day 
in the past 15 years. 

Mr. Chairman, if we think the people 
of Yugoslavia know where this money is 
coming from, we have another think 
coming. This aid started 15 years ago. 
A man who is now 25 years old in Yugo- 
slavia was 10 years old at that time, at 
the time it was started. He looks to the 
great Tito for all of these blessings that 
have been bestowed upon him. What 
have we received for it? Yugoslavia 
continues to issue joint statements with 
Russia about how their aims and their 
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policies are identical and the same. 
They vote against us consistently on all 
major issues in the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, those who want to con- 
tinue this aid, what are they afraid of? 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
yesterday said the democracies will sur- 
vive if they are tough enough. Of what 
are we afraid? Are we afraid they will 
issue these statements more frequently? 
Are we afraid that they will not take as 
much of our free money as they have 
had in the past? 

They had a May Day parade just a 
few days ago and there were 20 Russian 
tanks in that parade. Does that show 
that they are getting away from the 
Soviet bloc, if they were ever out of it? 

We are talking here about stopping 
giving the taxpayers’ money to a Com- 
munist country that is dedicated to the 
defeat of our way of life. Our taxpayers 
are sick and tired of our Government’s 
withholding money from their paychecks 
and sending it over there. There are 
1812 million people in Yugoslavia, just 
about twice the number there are in 
the State of Texas. We have been 
throwing money away, sending it over 
there, building them up so that Yugo- 
slavia can compete with us; steel mills, 
chemical plants that are going to com- 
pete with the very workers whose money 
they are using to build them. I think 
it is utterly ridiculous. 

I am tired of hearing about flexibility. 
This thing has been so flexible that it 
has been wrapped around our neck. You 
talk about the prerogative of the execu- 
tive department. I notice that the exec- 
utive department lowered the taxes yes- 
terday, I thought that taxes was our 
responsibility. 

You hear the statement made, “Well, 
I am against giving aid to Yugoslavia, 
but I do not think that we ought to tie 
the Executive’s hands.” I think there 
comes a point where it is the respon- 
sibility of this House to say how the 
money is going to be spent. If you want 
to make this flexible, why not just make 
a lump-sum appropriation and say, 
“Spend it any way you want to.” 

In other sections of this bill you have 
taken the position of saying how the 
money is going to be spent and how it 
is going to be administered. And it is 
recognized by the other committees of 
this House; the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and his honorable members saw fit in 
the trade bill to make a clear finding 
that Yugoslavia is communistic and 
should not be favored. You had your 
Select Committee on Export Control that 
made a finding in their report, in spite 
of the strong testimony of Secretary 
Rusk, that Yugoslavia is not an inde- 
pendent Communist country; they have 
grave doubts about it, and feel that they 
have strong ties with Russia. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. I am a member of that 
committee and I would challenge the 
gentleman’s statement. I know he wants 
to be accurate. I was there when Sec- 
retary Rusk made his statement, and it 
seems to me that the evidence is pretty 
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clear that based on the information we 
have, Yugoslavia is not under Soviet 
domination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Casey] has 
expired. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CASEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
feel it would be factual to state that our 
investigation shows that they are under 
the domination of the Soviet Union. 
The fact is rather that all the evidence 
which we were able to get would indicate 
that they are independent of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. CASEY. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that my statement is cor- 
rect that his committee’s report states 
that there is doubt that they are com- 
pletely free of the Communist bloc? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding 
that our report indicates that there 
would be some doubt whether or not 
Yugoslavia in the event of war between 
the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics would take 
sides with us. 

Mr. CASEY. There is some doubt of 
that; I think there is some good doubt 
of it. 

Mr. SISK. It is not my understand- 
ing that the report indicates any specific 
doubt about their independence at the 
present time from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will look at his report again I 
think he will find that it cites the Rus- 
sian tanks there as some basis for doubt- 
ing that they are completely free of any 
domination by Russia. Now I will agree 
with the gentleman and concede that his 
committee finds that they are completely 
independent; I will even suggest that you 
take that position and have your com- 
mittee take that position. But what is 
the difference between an independent 
Communist and one in the bloc? That 
is what I want to know. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I do not think there is 
doubt in any person’s mind as to where 
this armament we are sending to this 
country would stand in case of emer- 
gency. I do not think any Member of 
this Congress thinks it would be on our 
side. I think the gentleman’s amend- 
ment here today points up just one ques- 
tion, and one question alone. I think 
that the Congress should adopt the 
amendment because I think the Ameri- 
can people are tired of sending their 
hard-earned taxpayers’ dollars over to 
support Communists who have been 
dedicated and say they are dedicated to 
the destruction of this country. I think 
the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. The select committee 
met last fall. Since then Tito has 
changed his policy and has warmed up 
to Moscow. I would like to associate my- 
self with the gentleman. I fully support 
his amendment. I think conditions have 
changed considerably since the time the 
select committee made their report. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. On the subject of doubt, 
the gentleman’s amendment is designed 
to remove all doubt as to the position of 
those of us who are opposed to support 
of the Communists wherever they may 


Mr. CASEY. That is exactly right. 
There seem to be some in the State De- 
partment who feel, in case of doubt go 
ahead and spend the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend the gentle- 
man’s amendment and certainly will 
support it. ` 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Texas on 
his amendment. I am going to support 
it. I think the proponents of aid to the 
Communist-bloc nations are overlooking 
one of the fundamental laws of human 
nature. That is exactly this, and this is 
the thing we are attempting to do by giv- 
ing foreign aid to the Communist na- 
tions; that is, an effort to buy friends. I 
cannot buy a friend as an individual, 
and neither can the United States buy 
friends at the international level. I will 
support the amendment. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. Is there any question 
in the gentleman's mind that Yugoslavia 
and the Communist Party in control of 
Yugoslavia are part of the Marx-Lenin 
philosophy? 

Mr. CASEY. There is no doubt in my 
mind. I think we are setting a horrible 
example to our neighbors to the south 
by continuing aid to Communists when 
we want them to set up a democratic 
form of government. 

Mr. PILLION. There is no question 
in the mind of anyone in this country, is 
there, that the acknowledged leader of 
all of the Communist countries, includ- 
ing Yugoslavia, is the Soviet Union, and 
the acknowledged personal leader is Mr. 
Khrushchev? There is no question about 
that, is there? 

Mr.CASEY. Not atall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas may proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 
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Mr. MORGAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
object, but I think any Member that uses 
10 minutes has plenty of time to present 
his amendment. If there is any further 
extension of time over 10 minutes I will 
have to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Iyield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I support 
the gentleman in this amendment. I 
think the best reason that we can find to 
show that Yugoslavia is not independent 
is to look at its vote in the United Nations 
down the line in support of Russia. Sec- 
ondly, if we will look throughout the 
world, we will find that when we stopped 
giving aid to Egypt on the Aswan Dam 
and Russia came in and started giving 
aid to Egypt, at the time when Russia 
gave its greatest aid to Egypt that was 
when Nasser turned on the Communist 
Party and has been berating communism 
ever since. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I want to make one 
statement and, if I still have the time, 
I will yield to the gentleman. 

I want to state this. The opponents of 
this amendment say, well, we should just 
express a strong concern and give the 
Executive notice of the congressional in- 
tent. We gave notice last year when 
the House adopted this amendment and 
that notice was not heeded. Just look 
at the last year’s gifts and grants to 
Yugoslavia alone and you will find they 
paid no attention to the congressional 
intent. I think it is time for us to nail 
it down. 

I yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON, The gentleman started 
to touch the point I want tomake. After 
all, President Kennedy is my President 
just as he is yours. I believe this amend- 
ment will be taken to be a vote of no 
confidence in the President’s discretion. 
I feel the President should have the dis- 
cretion on foreign policy because this 
House of 437 Members certainly cannot 
determine in advance what should be 
done to handle a particular situation in- 
volving the basic security of the United 
States. 

Mr. CASEY. The Executive had that 
discretion for the past 16 years and look 
what they have done with it. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope my amendment 
is adopted. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a substitute amendment. Is it proper 
for me to offer the amendment at this 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN... The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman at the proper 
time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morcan to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Casey: Strike out 
the period at the end of the second sentence 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“unless the President finds and promptly 
reports to Congress that: (1) such assistance 
is vital to the security of the United States; 
(2) the recipient country is not controlled 
by the international Communist conspiracy; 
and (3) such assistance will further promote 
the independence of the recipient country 
from international communism.” 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, this is just an amendment to the 
Casey amendment. 

The basic issue is not whether the 
House of Representatives or any indi- 
vidual Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is for or against communism. 
I do not believe there is any question on 
this point. I am sure every Member of 
the House of Representatives is a deter- 
mined opponent of communism and 
wants to do everything that can be done 
to win the cold war. 

Neither is the basic issue here a ques- 
tion of whether Tito is a Communist. I 
am ready to concede that Mr. Tito is a 
Communist. 

The basic question is whether or not 
the Congress shall tie the President’s 
hands so that he cannot pursue a par- 
ticular course of action in cold war 
strategy under any circumstances. Is it 
proper or desirable for the Congress to 
block out the United States from the 
very important and vital battlefield of 
the cold war. 

Under our Constitution, the conduct 
of our foreign policy is placed in the 
hands of the President and he is respon- 
sible for defending the security of the 
United States. I do not think the Con- 
gress should try to write cold war 
strategy into the law. 

We cannot anticipate future develop- 
ments among the European satellites. 
We do not know when a new leader may 
replace an old one or when an existing 
government may decide that it has a 
chance to free itself from the domina- 
tion of Moscow. 

If the United States is to do anything 
for the enslaved nations before the com- 
plete overthrow and disintegration of the 
Soviet dictatorship occurs, the President 
needs to have discretion to act with a 
free hand for maneuver. 

The Congress has a right and an obli- 
gation to let the Executive know how 
it stands on major issues. If the Con- 
gress opposes giving aid to Yugoslavia 
and to Poland, it should say so. But the 
Congress should not go further and tie 
the hands of the President. 

It is one thing to tell Mr. Tito what 
we think of him. It is another thing for 
the Congress to require a course of action 
which would cut off the contacts of 
Yugoslavia with the United States and 
with Western Europe and drive that 
country right back into the Soviet bloc. 

I have talked with many, many Ameri- 
cans who have visited Yugoslavia. Just 
recently, I talked with a distinguished 
American and a businessman from my 
district who had made a trip into 
Yugoslavia. 

After the action in the other body to 
cut off aid to Yugoslavia he wrote 
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me a letter. He felt so strongly about 
this that he wrote several articles in our 
local newspaper, articles about the lack 
of freedom he had in the Soviet Union 
and the freedom he had enjoyed in 
Yugoslavia. He was able to travel in 
Yugoslavia, he was able to do whatever 
he wanted to do there, he was able to 
talk to the people. He wrote this series 
of articles on the freedom that he had 
observed and had enjoyed. And I am 
sure that many, many other distin- 
guished Americans, as the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TER] yesterday stated in his remarks 
about his visit to Yugoslavia, have had 
similar experiences. In that country we 
have now a progressive younger leader- 
ship, I hope this House does not in any 
way attempt to tie the hands of the 
President. 

The President is in a better position 
than the Congress to know what the 
real situation is in Yugoslavia and in 
Poland, and what action is most appro- 
priate. President Truman, President 
Eisenhower, and President Kennedy 
have been in complete agreement that 
it was in the best interest of the United 
States to give aid to Yugoslavia. 

The information available to the 
Executive from all sources indicates that 
Tito wants to retain his independence 
and that he does not want to submerge 
himself or his country within the Soviet 
bloc. 

I urge as strongly as I possibly can 
that the Congress leave decisions of this 
nature to the President. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. In October of 1960 the 
Communist Party throughout the world 
met in Moscow. One of the main reso- 
lutions adopted by the 84 or 85 Com- 
munist Parties, including Yugoslavia, 
was that the war to destroy the United 
States and the free world nations and 
institutions shall be renewed. The 
gentleman knows Yugoslavia was a 
signatory to that Moscow resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. I say that is no reason 
for tying the hands of the President. 

I know that Yugoslavia did not attend 
the meeting of the 81 Communist Parties 
in December 1960, it did not participate 
in the 22d Party Congress and it is 
not a member of the Soviet-controlled 
Council for Economic Assistance. 

Mr, PILLION, The gentleman admits 
that, does he not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I certainly admit 
that, but that is no reason to tie the 
President’s hands. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think I need 
to take second place to anybody in this 
House in the matter of determined op- 
position to anything that would bring 
aid or comfort to Communist regimes 
anywhere in the world. I have opposed 
our aid to Yugoslavia from the begin- 
ning, with the one exception of food 
during the 1949-50 drought. As the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
so well knows, she and I have tried each 
year in committee to get the Executive 
to stop giving aid that will help strength- 
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en any Communist dictatorship and its 
control over the people of the country. 

I opposed the military assistance 
which brought Tito into power before 
the end of the war. I opposed UNRRA 
aid to Tito because he could and did 
use our relief supplies to eliminate oppo- 
sition and to entrench his tyrannical re- 
gime in Yugoslavia. I felt that we 
should not help him after he got kicked 
out by Stalin. He had no place to go 
except to us. I argued that he ought 
to be required to give freedom to his 
people in return for our aid. I believe 
we might have had a democratic or non- 
Communist regime to deal with there 
today, instead of Tito. 

My judgment has been and it is to- 
day that our aid to Yugoslavia has done 
more to stabilize Tito’s control than it 
has helped the forces of freedom there. 
Certainly I agree that Tito would not 
be on our side in any war with the Soviet 
Union. But, Mr. Chairman, our objec- 
tive is to prevent such a war. If we were 
to take a step that might force him 
back into the arms of the Kremlin, as 
some fear would happen, that would en- 
hance the Kremlin’s hopes of victory, en- 
courage it to overreach itself, and in- 
crease the danger of the war we want to 
prevent. 

This matter has been dealt with not 
only by this administration but by two 
previous ones as well. Under all three, 
strong statements have been made in 
Congress that it was not wise to give 
such aid. Yet all three Presidents—Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and Kennedy—have 
felt that based on the information they 
had and the total picture that was 
available to them, it was better for the 
interests and security of our country to 
ignore our views and give various types 
and amounts of aid to Yugoslavia. But 
it is not true to say that the adminis- 
trations have paid no attention to the 
wishes of the Congress reflecting the 
views, I think, of a majority of our peo- 
ple. For example in fiscal year 1961, 
we gave $57 million worth of aid to 
Yugoslavia. In fiscal 1962, certainly due 
in part to the Casey amendment last 
year and the known attitude of the Con- 
gress, the aid was cut down to less than 
$1 million, other than the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

The Executive did pay attention to the 
wishes of the Congress. 

Are we now going to write prohibition 
saying that the President cannot give 1 
cent of aid, even if a situation developed 
that would make aid advisable? That 
would amount to a veritable handcuffing 
of the President of the United States in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs, which, 
under the Constitution, as I read it, he is 
charged with directing. 

Look for a moment at what the two 
amendments before us would do. 

First, they say that we are against aid 
to countries controlled or dominated by 
communism. That is the Casey amend- 
ment. Then, the amendment offered by 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs says that while we are 
against such aid, the Congress thinks it 
would be a mistake, it is our judgment 
that it should be cut down and elimi- 
nated, at the same time we know that 
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the President of the United States who 
is charged with the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs, has access to information 
that is properly not available to us, and 
he can overrule our prohibition if he 
finds and reports to the Congress that, 
first, the assistance is vital to the 
security of the United States not just 
useful, not just important, not just in our 
national interest, but vital to the se- 
curity of the United States. Is the Con- 
gress to say that even under such cir- 
cumstances the President must remain 
helpless to do what, with his superior 
information, he believes it is vital to our 
security that he do? 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked as much 
about preserving the Constitution of the 
United States as anybody here. May I 
say to my friends on my side of the aisle, 
perhaps we talk more than others about 
the Constitution; we do not want the 
executive or the judicial branches in- 
vading the prerogatives of the legisla- 
tive branch. Yet it is urged that we 
now turn around and disregard the divi- 
sion of powers and duties in the Con- 
stitution which puts the direction of our 
foreign policy in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. I want to be for the Constitution 
of the United States. If the President 
wants to take the responsibility of over- 
ruling our views, he must have that 
authority. 

In volume 102, part 7, page 9875 of 
the Recor, I said on this very point: 

Mr, Chairman, I sympathize entirely with 
what the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY] is trying to do, as I have all these 
years. But I think the direction of foreign 
policy must come from the President, and 
so I shall support the Williams amendment 
to allow the President to continue the aid 
if he determines it to be in our national in- 
terest. That unquestionably puts the Presi- 
dent on the spot. 


The President then was Eisenhower. 

But that is the proper thing to do; it 
should be his responsibility to make the de- 
cision, just as it is ours to express our views 
in favor of stopping the aid. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Jupp), he was allowed to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, if we 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CASEY], 
we will be saying that we are against 
assistance to Communist countries; but 
the President can furnish it if he finds 
and promptly reports to the Congress 
that, first, such assistance is vital to the 
security of the United States. He will 
have to take the responsibility of that 
decision, as he is charged with doing. 

Second, he has to find that the re- 
cipient country is not controlled by the 
international Communist conspiracy. 
This would allow him to give aid in the 
case of Yugoslavia. In some of the other 
countries, I do not see how he could give 
aid under this act because he could 
hardly torture that language to find that 
the country is not controlled by interna- 
tional communism. 
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Third, he must also find and report 
that the assistance will promote the in- 
dependence of the recipient country from 
international communism. 

We Republicans recently adopted a 
statement of policy. In essence we said 
in that statement that our country 
should support measures that will help 
encourage the efforts of countries and 
people to remain independent or to be- 
come independent. This amendment 
takes the same position. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we 
can rightly deny the President the op- 
portunity to exercise his judgment in 
this field where he has the primary re- 
sponsibility. Taxes are ours; foreign 
policy is his—with guidelines laid down 
by us. 

So a vote for the Casey amendment 
amended by the Morgan amendment, is 
a vote against aid to Communist-domi- 
nated countries. And it is a vote for 
our form of government, our Constitu- 
tion. We of the legislative branch ex- 
press our views, and I do as emphatically 
as the gentleman from Texas, or any- 
body else. We prescribe guidelines, cri- 
teria; but at the same time we respect 
and. preserve the proper role of the 
President. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to the 
Casey amendment will be adopted, and 
then the Casey amendment as amended 
will strengthen, not weaken, both our 
world position and our constitutional 
position. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. 
offer a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FEIGHAN as a 
substitute amendment: 

“(f) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act and no commodities may be 
sold or given under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, to any country holding member- 
ship in the Warsaw Pact or the—Comecon— 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, or 
to any country whose form of government is 
based upon the Marxian-Lenin concept of 
dictatorship of the proletariat supported by 
a single party which selects and controls all 
candidates for public office, and which 
prohibits or restricts freedom of assembly, 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of movement, and the right to dissent. 
This restriction may not be waived pursuant 
to any authority contained in this Act.” 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment differs from the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Casey] because under the Casey 
amendment, if a country overthrows a 
Communist regime and establishes a free 
government, the President could not give 
aid to any of the countries listed in his 
amendment, but my amendment would 
permit the President to give assistance 
to any country that overthrows any 
Communist regime. 


Chairman, I 
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The continuation of American assist- 
ance in any form to the Communist re- 
gimes of Yugoslavia and Poland is a vital 
issue to all the American people. The 
American people are remarkably well in- 
formed on the intention of the Commu- 
nists to destroy our free way of life and 
to replace it with the system of tyranny 
and despotism common to all Communist 
regimes. They have gladly poured out 
their material resources to stem the tide 
of communism and to strengthen the 
cause of freedom everywhere in the 
world. They recognize the life-and- 
death character of the war which the 
Communists have declared upon all free 
people. They have carried the burdens 
demanded by this threat at great sacri- 
fice, but our people have demonstrated 
a growing discontent with the practice 
of our Government to use their hard- 
earned money to provide economic as- 
sistance to any Communist regime. This 
tide of public resentment has not yet 
reached its full crest. The danger signs 
are everywhere that if we continue the 
bankrupt course of sharing our material 
strength with Communist regimes, the 
American people will soon demand a to- 
tal stop to all foreign-assistance pro- 
grams. This would be a great tragedy, 
because I believe that our foreign-assist- 
ance programs, when properly oriented, 
have made and can continue to make a 
significant contribution to the willing of 
a free and peaceful world. 

The overriding issue before this body 
today is whether or not we favor sup- 
porting Communist regimes anywhere in 
the world. This has become the central 
issue, because the record of performance 
with regard to Yugoslavia over the past 
14 years is so balanced against U.S. in- 
terests that we can no longer disregard 
the dangerous consequences of such aid. 

That record shows that our intention 
was to encourage Tito to pull away from 
the Communist bloc, as a means of frag- 
menting the Communist empire, but that 
our intentions have been thwarted and 
defeated. The Communist regime in 
Yugoslavia has made it abundantly clear 
that it marches shoulder to shoulder with 
the Russian Communists toward the goal 
of communizing the world. Moreover, 
that record identifies, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, the decisive influence our as- 
sistance has had in maintaining and 
strengthening the grip of the Tito 
regime over the peoples of Yugoslavia. 

We have given the Tito regime over 
82 ½ billion in assistance during the past 
14 years without bringing about any sub- 
stantive change in the internal policies 
of that regime or influencing in the 
slightest the comradely relations between 
the Titoites and the Moscovites. The 
peoples of Yugoslavia have been the pri- 
mary victims of our good intentions and 
the American taxpayers have been the 
secondary victims of these intentions. 

The case of American assistance to the 
Communist regime in Poland differs 
from that of Yugoslavia only in the 
amount of assistance extended by the 
United States. The Communist regime 
in Poland has received in excess of $1 
billion from the United States during the 
past 6 years. Gomulka’s regime was 
compelled in 1956 to make concessions to 
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the people of Poland as a last resort to 
avoid a. total political revolution such as 
occurred in Hungary in 1956. Under 
these circumstances American assistance 
to that Communist regime was inau- 
gurated. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the situation 
today? Most of the concessions granted 
to the people of Poland in 1956 have 
been completely withdrawn or have been 
tightened up to the extent that they are 
meaningless. The Gomulka regime to- 
day is just as oppressive as any other 
Communist regime insofar as the basic 
freedoms are concerned. But it is more 
skillful in the use of camouflage to cover 
its policy. 

To demonstrate my point, let me point 
out that only a few weeks ago Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the Catholic Primate of Po- 
land, publicly denounced the confis- 
catory tax measures imposed by the 
Gomulka regime on the last Catholic 
seminary in Warsaw. The Cardinal 
pointed out that the taxes assessed by 
the Communist regime were of such an 
exorbitant nature that it would be neces- 
sary to dispose of the seminary itself in 
order to raise the funds to meet these 
taxes. Here the record shows the more 
we give the Communist regime of Po- 
land, the tighter they draw the noose of 
oppression and persecution around the 
necks of the people, the God-fearing 
people of Poland. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced be- 
yond any doubt that we can loosen this 
noose of tyranny and persecution by de- 
nying the Communist regime in Poland 
any further American assistance. A 
vote for this amendment is a vote for 
freedom and a vote against tyranny and 
despotism. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
question—are we going to tie the hands 
of the President—that is not an issue in 
this instance. The issue is whether or 
not Congress is willing to establish an 
incentive plan under which the Com- 
munist regimes anywhere may be given 
a clear choice, the choice of abolishing 
the Russian-style system of tyranny 
which they have imposed upon the peo- 
ple of the captive nations, or face the 
wrath of the people which shall surely 
come as a consequence of the growing 
failures of these Communist regimes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear that such 
Communist regimes must find food re- 
sources which they do not now have if 
they are going to survive. It is equally 
clear that their Russian masters cannot 
supply these needed food resources be- 
cause the agricultural system of the So- 
viet Union has provided a dismal failure. 
It should be clear to every Member of 
this House that the national security in- 
terests of the United States are best sup- 
ported when we offer tottering Com- 
munist regimes our assistance, only on 
a condition that they demonstrate their 
desire to reform and to disassociate 
themselves from the Russians. 

Mr. Chairman, this issue is very clear— 
whether or not we are going to support 
Communist regimes, and let us not hide 
behind this cloak, this specious cloak, 
of flexibility for the President. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in favor of the power 
of the President being exercised as he 
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should exercise it, but this is a prob- 
lem for the Congress of the United 
States to determine, whether we as 
Members of Congress representing our 
people vote to give their hard-earned 
money to support Communist regimes 
which are dedicated to the destruction 
of our way of life, our freedoms, our 
basic human freedoms. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I have listened very 
carefully to the gentleman. However, I 
have a problem, 

The gentleman says that our national 
security interests are best served by cut- 
ting off assistance of any kind to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. This is absolutely con- 
trary to what President Truman has 
said, what President Eisenhower said, 
and what President Kennedy said. And 
these men have had the constitutional 
authority for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am very glad to an- 
swer that. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Please. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. In the first place, 
President Truman gave aid to Yugo- 
slavia only after Tito and the Yugo- 
slav regime was kicked out of the 
Russian bloc by Stalin; the Truman 
administration gave aid to Tito only as 
an experiment, only as an effort to keep 
Tito permanently out of the Russian 
bloc. As far as President Truman is 
concerned, let the record show that it 
was his bold and courageous action in 
launching the Greek-Turkey aid pro- 
gram that closed the Yugoslav-Greek 
border. The book by Djilas, Conversa- 
tions With Stalin,” reveals that it was 
Stalin who directed Tito to close the bor- 
der to guerrilla action because of the 
heat produced by the Truman doctrine. 
That was an entirely different situation 
from that under consideration now. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that Cardinal 
Wyszynski publicly denounced the Go- 
mulka regime? 

Mr, FEIGHAN. Yes, indeed. I put it 
in the Recorp of June 27, beginning at 
page 11125. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Does the gentleman 
know of any other Communist country 
in the world where the spiritual head of 
that country can make that kind of a 
denunciation in public? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If the gentleman will 
read my remarks, he will observe that 
Cardinal Wyszynski prophesied that he 
probably would be put in jail, just like 
Cardinal Mindszenty and others. Let 
me quote directly from Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski on this vital question: 

I know that in telling you all this I am 
going to lay myself open to attacks in the 
press. Iam the guilty one, the troublemaker, 
the instigator, the one who sows division in 
society; I shall be accused of all that, I know; 


but I prefer to be accused today rather than 
in 50 years’ time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] has 
expired. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio have permission to pro- 
ceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
served notice that 10 minutes on each 
amendment was plenty of time, and I 
am therefore impelled to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
to the substitute offered by Mr. PricHan: 
Strike out the period at the end of the 
amendment, insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: unless the President finds and prompt- 
ly reports to Congress that: (1) such as- 
sistance is vital to the security of the 
United States; (2) the recipient country is 
not controlled by the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy; and (3) such assistance will 
further promote the independence of the 
recipient country from international com- 
munism.” 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the reading of my amendment 
indicates, the language which I have of- 
fered as an amendment to the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN] is identical to the language of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of our committee, to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

At this stage of the debate, perhaps, 
no one’s mind will be changed by what is 
said. At the very least this debate has 
shown we are all agreed that we are 
united in our desire to defeat the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. The 
question which we are now discussing 
affects the best way in which we can 
promote this end, and our own national 
interests. 

I would like to point out that this lan- 
guage will very severely restrict the al- 
ready limited authority of the executive 
branch with respect to Communist-con- 
trolled or dominated countries. 

Much attention has been given to 
Yugoslavia. Section 143 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 spells out specifi- 
cally the restrictions which already apply 
to any aid to Yugoslavia. The President 
must continuously assure himself, first, 
that Yugoslavia continues to maintain its 
independence; second, that Yugoslavia is 
not participating in any policy or pro- 
gram for the Communist conquest of the 
world; and, third, that the furnishing of 
such assistance is in the interest of the 
national security of the United States. 

In section 620(b) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act passed last year there is 
this general provision: 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
Act to the government of any country unless 
the President determines that such country 
is not dominated or controlled by the inter- 
national Communist movement. 


The language which we now have be- 
fore us would put further restrictions on 
the ways and the type of aid which we 
can provide and the positive finding 
which the President must make before 
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he could be authorized to provide any 
assistance. 

The suggestion from the gentleman 
from Ohio, it should be pointed out, 
would eliminate even Public Law 480 
assistance to such countries as Poland 
and Yugoslavia. As we all know, such 
aid is relatively modest at the present 
moment. It seems very inadvisable for 
us to restrict not only aid under this 
act but aid under Public Law 480. 

I should like to repeat also that the 
President must find that such assistance 
will be vital to the security of the United 
States. We require a very direct find- 
ing and a report to the Congress in order 
to make it possible for him to furnish 
any assistance. We must have a find- 
ing, again, that the country is not con- 
trolled by the international Communist 
conspiracy and will further promote the 
independence of that country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN] 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I desire, first of all, 
to compliment the gentleman upon his 
cogent statement. I have read the Mor- 
gan amendment, and what the gentle- 
man says is precisely true. The Presi- 
dent must make an affirmative finding 
and report to the Congress. These find- 
ings must be conjunctive. He must 
make three specific findings refer- 
ence to each and every decision to grant 
aid to any country. 

Does the gentleman not agree that in 
writing these amendments as proposed 
by the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from Ohio, limited by the 
amendment offered by the chairman of 
the committee, we are writing a specific 
policy into law with respect to aid to 
any country that might be involved? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Are we not for the 
first time establishing guidelines with 
which the administration must comply, 
and are we not for the first time mak- 
ing it mandatory that the administra- 
tion conform to those guidelines? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to say that 
it seems to me that this compromise 
meets the situation. I, for one, will be 
insistent that the Congress call upon 
the administration for a precise and 
complete accounting of its compliance 
with both the spirit and the letter of 
this amendment, if this amendment, as 
amended, is adopted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

We must remember that we provide 
aid not only to the governments of these 
countries, but to some extent also to the 
peoples of these countries. We have had 
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expressions of opinion with respect to 
the conditions in Poland. 

Because of the tradition of close con- 
nections between our country and the 
Polish people, should we make it impos- 
sible for us to provide assistance to the 
building of a hospital in Krakow, Po- 
land? Or provide them with food if the 
circumstances warrant? 

Impatience has been expressed that 
we have not accomplished enough with 
the discretionary authority which the 
previous Presidents have had. I might 
point out that the situation in Yugo- 
slavia has changed substantially, at least 
in part, because we have expressed in- 
terest in the breakaway that occurred 
when Stalin kicked Tito out back in 1948. 
There has been an opening in Yugoslavia 
to Western ideas and influences. Eng- 
lish has replaced Russian as the second 
language in the country. American 
films and books are popular. The Voice 
of America is not jammed. More than 
two-thirds of Yugoslavia’s trade is now 
with the West. All these things are solid 
evidence that the monolithic character 
of the Soviet conspiracy has been broken 
to some extent. To me this is an emi- 
nently desirable trend, in the best in- 
terests of our own country. 

The gentleman from Minnesota has 
mentioned the fact that the Republi- 
cans have adopted, with very little dis- 
agreement, a statement of principles only 
last month. I was one of six Members 
of the House which drafted this declara- 
tion. I would like to quote very briefly 
from this statement, because it does rep- 
resent what I believe. The language 
which we are now considering, I believe, 
would incorporate, would embody, this 
philosophy: 

Demands for assistance by those who hang 
back from the struggle between freedom 
and slavery do not deserve the high priority 
that the pressing needs of freedom's friends 
should have. 

Aid to our sister American Republics is, 
by law, conditional upon progress toward 
development of free institutions. Aid should 
not be extended to any Communist state 
that will not accept equally stringent con- 
ditions. 


I submit that the language we are now 
considering applies these equally strin- 
gent conditions. I recognize that there 
are those who say that under no cir- 
cumstances should we provide any aid 
to the enemy, in whatever form he ap- 
pears. But, it seems to me, we should be 
able to let the President differentiate 
between the types of enemies. 

If a Gomulka rises in some other coun- 
try, it might well be in our own national 
interest to move to help that breaking 
away of a Communist-dominated coun- 
try. It is not simply a question of 
whether we do or do not favor Com- 
munist regimes anywhere. It is not sim- 
ply a question of whether they are Com- 
munist or not. If they are moving in 
our direction, if they are showing some 
desire or ability to get out from under 
the Communist conspiracy, it seems to 
me we should be in a position tu move 
rapidly. We should be able to exercise 
the kind of authority and provide the 
kind of aid that we have in the past, in 
the best interest of this country. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question concerning the 
three instances in which the President, 
according to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, must make an affirmative finding. 
I see in No. 2, the recipient coun- 
try is not controlled by the interna- 
tionalist Communist conspiracy. Then 
No. 3, that such assistance will fur- 
ther promote the independence of the 
recipient country from international 
communism. Does that or does it not 
create a paradoxical situation? How 
can you find both? I would like the 
record to speak out on that particular 
subject, if the gentleman can answer. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am glad 
the gentleman brought that out at this 
time. Yugoslavia would be as good an 
example as any. There might be a find- 
ing, perhaps, that Yugoslavia is not con- 
trolled by international Communist 
conspiracy and, yet, no finding that 
assistance will promote the independ- 
ence of that country from the tentacles 
of the international Communist con- 
spiracy, which they project either by 
trade or politically. There must be a 
finding on all three points. It does not 
seem to be inconsistent in any way to 
have this triple requirement. Subsection 
2, in effect, is in existing law but sub- 
section 1 and subsection 3 add further 
restrictions to present law. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
convinced that if we ban all assistance, 
including even food, to Yugoslavia and 
Poland, under any condition, we will be 
handing the Soviet Union a tremendous 
propaganda weapon to use very effec- 
tively against us everywhere. It will cite 
our action as proof that the United 
States is not really interested in 
humanity. 

I also am convinced that if we take 
this step we will be depriving our friends 
behind the Iron Curtain—and they num- 
ber in the millions—of one of their most 
effective anti-Communist and pro- 
American arguments. We will be de- 
priving them of concrete proof of the 
friendship of the American people for 
the hungry, underprivileged, and free- 
dom-loving people throughout the world, 
no matter who they are and whether or 
not they are the victims of totalitarian 
oppressors. 

We are not dealing here with the 
weapons of war. We are talking about 
assistance and people who need it. We 
are not talking about help to Tito and 
Gomulka who, like all rulers, cannot last 
forever—and I do not require any proof 
that either of these people are Commu- 
nists—we are talking about continuing 
the Kennedy and Eisenhower policies of 
seeking and helping friends and allies 
among people rather than among 
rulers. 

Whether or not we are succeeding, I 
think is answered very well by a pam- 
phiet that came to me a moment ago. I 
obtained it from the committee. It is 
entitled “Results of the U.S. Assistance 
to Poland and Yugoslavia.” I recom- 
mend it to all of you. 


I yield to 
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We all know Moscow wants the en- 
slaved peoples to feel that they have been 
abandoned by the free world. If we cut 
off the possibility of sending them even 
food, they will feel abandoned indeed. 

What will the result of this be? 

Their resistance to the Communist 
oppression will be undercut, and this 
means that our own security will be 
weakened. Many authorities are firmly 
convinced that for years one of the ma- 
jor deterrents to world war III has been 
the resistance of enslaved people to their 
Communist masters. Help Moscow 
break that resistance and you increase 
the potentialities of Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, erosion of the Com- 
munist empire has begun even though 
that empire is still making gains outside 
its borders. More and more, the people 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
are speaking up. There is no doubt that 
the Communist rulers hear their voices. 

Shall we now reverse ourselves, shackle 
the President, and abandon the gains 
that have been made through our con- 
tacts with and help to the people of 
Yugoslavia and Poland? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Is it not true that 
food is a weapon of war? And that 
when we are supplying food to Com- 
munist regimes, which incidentally at 
the same time are exporting food, that 
the food that we give primarily goes to 
the Communist elite? 

Mr. WALTER. No; I will answer the 
gentleman. The food does not go to the 
Communist elite. I saw how food was 
being distributed in Yugoslavia. I know 
that the people all over that country 
know where that food came from. They 
told me so. They knew very well that 
they got this assistance from the United 
States. 

By supporting the amendment of the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey IMr. FRELINGHUYSEN] and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], we can indicate our strong opposi- 
tion to the regime in Poland and in 
Yugoslavia and at the same time not in- 
terfere with the President in carrying 
out his responsibilities imposed on him 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no illusions that any argumentation that 
I might present would change the vote 
of anyone in the Chamber. However, 
there are certain facts I would like to 
lay before the Members of this body. 

As our minority leader, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Hatieck] has often 
said to the Republicans of this House, a 
Congressman is only as good as his in- 
formation. 
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I do not wish to impose upon the 
judgment of any of you, but I would like 
to supply some of the information con- 
tained in the pamphlet that was received 
from the State Department only this 
morning, which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER] referred to 
a few moments ago. 

Further, I would like to state that I 
have not been to Yugoslavia, although 
I was in Poland over the Easter holi- 
days. 

In Poland the Voice of America broad- 
casts are unjammed. That is fact No. 1. 

Fact No. 2: In Yugoslavia English has 
replaced Russian as the most widely 
taught language in the country. 

Fact No. 3: American and western 
books are readily available at bookshops. 

Fact No. 4: The Voice of America 
broadcasts are unjammed. 

Fact No. 5: The U.S. Information 
Service is permitted to carry out a pro- 
gram on a greater scale than in any 
eastern European country. 

Fact No. 6: American and western 
European newspapers and magazines 
are sold on newsstands. 

Fact. No. 7: The New York Times and 
Herald Tribune are subscribed to by 70 
libraries. 

In Poland 220 primary schoolteachers 
questioned on novels, on whether they 
like Polish or Soviet novels, and they 
were asked to list them along with Amer- 
ican novels, the 220 schoolteachers did 
not list a single Communist writer. Ra- 
dio Warsaw, on the other hand, was 
greatly offended by this, and reported to 
the people that the children of the 
schools embraced the capitalistic school 
system in their essays. 

Let us go to Yugoslavia for a minute. 
There have been two books published in 
Yugoslavia: first, “The New Class,” by 
Milovan Djilas; and second, “Conversa- 
tions With Stalin.” 

Both books shook the Communist 
world and came out of the present cli- 
mate of Yugoslavia. 

You may be interested to know that 
in Yugoslavia newspapers they carry 
Associated Press and UPI dispatches. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Does the gentleman 
know that Djilas is in jail for dissenting. 
Both “The New Class” and “Conversa- 
tions With Stalin” by Djilas were for- 
bidden to be printed in Yugoslavia and 
forbidden to be distributed in Yugoslavia. 
Djilas went to jail the second time after 
“Conversations With Stalin” was printed 
in the United States. 

Mr. BARRY. In Poland the Catholics, 
who make up 95 percent of the popula- 
tion, enjoy the basic freedom of worship. 
In Poland I observed over the Easter 
holidays that they worshiped 4 days. 
They worshiped on Good Friday, they 
worshiped on Saturday, they worshiped 
on Easter Sunday, and they topped it off 
by flocking to the churehes again on 
Easter Monday. 

I have been told there were 2,000 new 
churches built in Poland since the war. 
I personally went to some of these 
churches to inspect them. I saw that 
the mortar was new. I went into the 
churches—I saw them crowded. I saw 
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them worshiping God in the same way 
we worship God in this country. 

In Yugoslavia, harsh repression of reli- 
gion abruptly ended in 1949. A law was 
passed in 1953 to normalize relations be- 
tween church and state. Archbishop 
Stepinac was released from prison in 
1951. The Moslems are represented in 
Yugoslavia too. The Moslem assembly 
in 1957 thanked the Tito regime for the 
fact that they were “completely free“ to 
worship God in their own way. 

What about the facts on the socializa- 
tion and collectivization of farmland? 
In Yugolsavia only 12 percent of the 
farmland is presently collectivized. In 
Poland only 13 percent is presently 
collectivized. 

What about our trade with Yugoslavia 
and Poland? In 1948 our exports to 
Yugoslavia amounted to $8 million. Our 
exports for 1961 rose to $153 million 
How about imports? Five million dol- 
lars in 1948 and $40 million in 1961. 

How about Poland? In 1948 exports 
were $55 million; in 1961, $74 million; 
imports, 1948, $1.2 million and in 1961, 
$41.3 million. 

Now, under our Public Law 480, we had 
an agreement with the Polish Govern- 
ment which makes it possible that some 
of these soft currencies will be repaid in 
U.S. dollars at a future date. We do not 
have that sort of an agreement with 
some of the non-Communist countries. 
Under Public Law 480, commodity sup- 
port, the zlotys received from our sales 
are used to support CARE and Church 
World Service, and the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Krakow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr, PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I am most disturbed by 
the language of the amendment. As I 
view the language, Red China and Cuba 
could both become eligible for aid under 
that language, because neither country is 
under the military, political, or economic 
control of the international Communist 
conspiracy; in fact, “international Com- 
munist conspiracy” is a very vague and 
loose term. Cuba is not a Communist 
country because of its control by Khru- 
shchev or by its control by the Soviet 
Communist Party. It is a Communist 
country that has welcomed and associ- 
ated itself not under control of Moscow 
and Khrushchev and the Communist 
Party, so that the amendment that is 
before the House today completely nul- 
lifies the intent and purpose of the two 
original amendments. 

Now, can the gentleman tell me what 
‘ae een Communist conspiracy” 

2 

Mr. BARRY. I will be very happy to 
say to the gentleman I will give him the 
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results of the past when Yugoslavia split 
with the Soviet Union in 1948: 

First. Russia was cut off from direct 
access to the Mediterranean. 

Second. Yugoslavia ended her inter- 
vention in Greece, with the closing of the 
border, where infiltration into Greece 
had made it almost impossible for the 
Government of Greece to win their vic- 
tory, which they later did win, after this 
border was closed. 

Third. Albania was isolated. 

Fourth. We were able to get a compro- 
mise on Trieste. 

Fifth. Now, mind you, we are not the 
only ones interested in whether we main- 
tain a cordial relationship with Yugo- 
slavia, Italy will be able to forgo con- 
centrating on its borders and can now 
relax and allow its Government to con- 
centrate on internal procedures. This 
is what they have been doing in the last 
7 or 8 years which has resulted in a boom 
in the Italian economy. 

There is a belief that has gone about 
that there is no advantage to a Commu- 
nist country not being dominated by the 
Kremlin. But let me say this to the 
Members of the House: The great Com- 
munist myth which existed for years, 
was that the Soviets dominated every- 
thing. But when Yugoslavia broke this 
myth it led to the split which broke, 
second, in East Germany, then third, 
in the bloody uprising in Poland and, 
fourth, in the revolt in Hungary. All 
of these breaks were made possible by 
virtue of the fact that the myth was 
broken when Yugoslavia broke from the 
Kremlin. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to give my support to the amendment 
by the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. Many of you know 
that I have vigorously opposed many of 
President Kennedy’s proposals and pro- 
grams. However, under our Constitu- 
tion, the President is given the respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the foreign 
affairs of our Nation. If he is to dis- 
charge this all-important responsibility, 
he must have enough flexibility to take 
advantage of every situation anywhere in 
the world, particularly with reference to 
cracks in the solid front of the Commu- 
nist bloc. 

I have no more desire than has any 
other American to assist communism 
with my taxes. But all of us know in our 
hearts that there are millions of people 
behind the Iron Curtain in countries such 
as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and even in China and the 
U.S. S. R., who cherish liberty and have 
the same love of freedom that we our- 
selves have. We know this because many 
of our most loyal freedom-loving Ameri- 
cans are descended from those who came 
from these very nations. It would be 
sheer folly, Mr. Chairman, for the U.S. 
Congress to slam the door, categorically, 
on all of these people. We would thereby 
force them still more firmly into the 
arms of the international Communist 
monster, 

May I urge my colleagues to give Presi- 
dent Kennedy the same latitude which 
we gave President Eisenhower. The 
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amendment by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] and the 
one by the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] should be sup- 
ported. It is my frank opinion that the 
proposals offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Casey] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FercHan] should not be 
adopted without these amendments. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, it is a little 
difficult to get the floor here today with 
the Committee taking up most of the 
time and giving extra time. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to bring 
the House back to the constitutional 
question which was raised by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] and by 
others who are fearful that we may in- 
vade the prerogatives of the President. 
I should like to remind the gentleman 
that the same Constitution says that no 
moneys shall be spent unless appropri- 
ated by the Congress of the United 
States. So the responsibility of how 
money is spent is placed upon the Con- 
gress, and we are not invading the proy- 
ince of the President. We are retain- 
ing for ourselves the rights of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an authoriza- 
tion bill to authorize appropriations to 
be made. If we attempt to do these 
things in appropriation bills, such bills 
are subject to the point of order of leg- 
islating upon an appropriation bill. So 
this is our opportunity to exercise the 
prerogatives of the House of Represent- 
atives—you as the Representatives of 
the people—in determining the manner 
in which the money of the people will 
be spent. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is unfortu- 
nate that before the final vote is taken 
we have gotten so far away from the 
excellent statement made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey], who out- 
lined what this cost is to the American 
people, what it is doing to us and what it 
is taking from us. So I simply wanted to 
get us back, Mr. Chairman, to the Con- 
stitution and our constitutional respon- 
sibility. We are not invading any 
province of the President, but we are 
exercising that which we should and 
must do. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to say I do not 
think that we on this motion should 
now defeat this foreign aid program 
completely. So the motion should be 
voted against—the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mon- 
GAN] and likewise with the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and support their 
amendments, I believe that we must go 
ahead with our U.S. foreign aid pro- 
grams on the basis of having confidence 
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in the President, whomever the Presi- 
dent might be. When the President 
was President Truman, I stood here and 
said that he had charge of the foreign 
policy of the United States under the 
U.S. Constitution, and that our U.S. 
security lies within the discretion of the 
President on foreign policy. We in 
Congress cannot each have all the cur- 
rent secret advice and facts to which 
the President has access. Therefore, we 
must trust our President. As a strong 
Eisenhower supporter, I reemphasized 
that feeling when President Eisenhower 
was President. 

I believe firmly that President Ken- 
nedy is our President of the whole 
country. I have confidence in him as 
I have known and worked with him for 
a long time, and this is no time for 
partisanship. I would like to say both 
to our Democratic and Republican 
friends that the language of these 
amendments is clearly sufficient to do 
what Congress feels should be done; to 
protect the prerogatives of the House 
as well as the separation of powers, and 
to protect the security of the United 
States. There is no doubt that is true. 
I would like to hear from anybody who 
feels that the language is not sufficient 
in any respect. But if you do not have 
confidence in the President and feel that 
the language is sufficient, then you 
should vote that no confidence” in the 
President of the United States. I 
strongly oppose such a vote of no 
confidence. 

As a Republican and a stanch sup- 
porter of this country I do not believe I 
can do that, and therefore I feel that 
we should, regardless of party, vote 
either for the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey or the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

May I shortly give some history of 
myself? History will show that I was 
the first Member of this House of Rep- 
resentatives who offered an amendment 
to bar all aid to Yugoslavia, when U.S. 
foreign aid legislation first was debated 
in the Truman administration. I have 
consistently been against military aid 
to Tito or any dictator government, or 
for the giving of military planes to Tito, 
of any kind or variety. But I have been 
to Poland and I have been to Yugo- 
slavia. When I arrived in Yugoslavia 
I was told I was one of four people in 
Congress whom they least expected to 
see. I asked who they were. One was 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Walter; another was the Congresswoman 
from New York, Mrs. Kelly; the third 
was the late Senator McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, and the fourth was myself. 
Because of the tense situation there I 
stayed with our Ambassador, Mr. Riddel- 
berger, in his house, without disclosing 
that I was other than a newspaper pub- 
lisher. But I found that the Yugoslav 
people had not changed. I found a 
wonderful, warmhearted people who 
liked the West, just as Congressman 
“Tap” WALTER said. I was welcomed 
everywhere. I wanted to see if religion 
was free in Yugoslavia, so I went to the 
church and when it was time for the 
service, asked the man in charge to let 
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me toll the bell. He stood aside and let 
me ring the church bell. 

In Poland I went out to see how the 
workers were trying to get along. They 
are poor but they are church members. 
Ninety-five percent of the Polish people 
are members of the Catholic church, and 
I think it is wonderful; and I am a Pres- 
byterian. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not abandon 
these good people in Eastern Europe of 
these captive countries because these 
governments are governments by force 
imposed upon them against their will. 

In conclusion, I say to you that if you 
vote against the Morgan and Frelinghuy- 
sen amendments, you vote against con- 
fidence in the President of the United 
States. Also, the wording of these 
amendments, their provisions, is ade- 
quate for our complete protection. They 
have been gone over carefully and a 
good workable compromise reached. 

So I strongly recommend this com- 
promise rather than the extreme views 
of my other friends whose views I re- 
spect highly; but likewise I disagree with 
strongly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
time to try and set the record straight 
as to what is contained in this amend- 
ment. First of all, there is no aid to 
Poland slated in this bill. There is no 
aid to Yugoslavia slated or scheduled or 
provided for in this bill. What is in- 
volved in this debate, in the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas, is whether 
or not we shall have a shift of policy. 
There can be no more anti-Commu- 
nist in this body than the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. The 
amendment of my colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] would al- 
low all of us to march just as strongly 
against communism as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FrercHan]}. 

We can express our will, our hatred, 
if you want to put it that way, of com- 
munism and all that it stands for by 
voting for the amendment of my col- 
league from New Jersey. 

But at the same time let us keep in 
mind that there is no aid in this bill for 
Poland. There is no aid in this bill for 
Yugoslavia. What this amendment 
really seeks is to shift the policy that 
has been the policy of three adminis- 
trations. 

Do we really want to tell off Mr. Tito 
at the expense of the national interest? 
This is what is involved. Are we more 
interested in the appearance of being 
anti-Communist than we are being anti- 
Communist, and allowing our President, 
whoever he may be, to do something to 
exploit the cracks that are now appear- 
ing in the Communist bloc? This is the 
issue here today. 

We have already expended $2.4 billion, 
as the gentleman from Texas stated. 
Are we going to write this off and say we 
made a serious mistake now, when it may 
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not cost us another penny? There is 
not another penny involved in this bill 
that we must give to Yugoslavia. There 
is not another penny involved in this bill 
that we must give to Poland. I think 
the record ought to include that this is 
the issue: Shall we continue a long-range 
policy that can bear great results? 

All that is involved now is the question 
of whether we are going to enjoy the 
momentary satisfaction of telling Tito 
off or are we going to have a cold calcu- 
lated policy based on the best interests 
of the United States. Tito is not a very 
desirable character to any of us. I have 
heard the argument, let the Communists 
starve, let us not give them any food; 
let the people fight for freedom. But we 
are not offering them freedom instead 
of food. We did not give the Soviet 
Union or Red China any food. They 
are just as Communist as they can be. 
So we are not going to prove anything 
by allowing a revolt to ferment in Po- 
land. Nowhere in the world are the peo- 
ple more friendly to us than the people 
of Poland, nowhere do people show 
greater contempt for communism than 
do the Polish people despite the Russian 
divisions that surround them. However, 
this is really not the issue. What is in- 
volved is the interest of the United 
States. Shall we tie the hands of our 
President, who is entrusted by the Con- 
stitution to conduct foreign policy? 
Shall we here today start a new prece- 
dent of congressional estoppel in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. It is an ex- 
tremely delicate matter, only the Presi- 
dent has access to intelligence reports 
and the reports of our ambassadors. 

Only he bears the final responsibility of 
proper evaluation in the light of our na- 
tional interest. Our foreign policy can- 
not be conducted in the darkness of ig- 
norance, emotion or local appeal. 

We cannot tie our President’s hands 
and still expect him to guide us through 
these perilous times. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; I will not, un- 
less I get additional time. Then I will 
be very happy to yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The gentleman said 
he does not want a revolt in Poland. 
The revolt would not be against the 
United States, as the gentleman implied, 
it would be against the yoke of tyranny 
of the Communist regime over the necks 
of the people. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I did not say I did 
not want a revolt. I have heard this 
theory of making profit out of distress. 
Mr. Stalin had this theory before World 
War II. He said, “Let the Germans 
suffer. Let the Nazis run their course, 
and after Hitler communism will take 
over.” But 20 million Russians were 
killed and there were additional millions 
of people slaughtered throughout the 
world because Hitler came to power. We 
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cannot make a profit out of the distress 
of others. The only thing that could 
happen is that if the people in Poland 
starve they may well be goaded to re- 
volt and then be stomped on. Useless 
slaughter is not the answer to commu- 
nism as Hungary proved. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I just answered 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I just got the gentle- 
man 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. And you are 
using 4. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If the people revolt 
they will be revolting against the regime, 
and we must not forget the strong pos- 
sibility that there will be a revolt by all 
other Communist-dominated nations 
and we would have a total revolution 
which the Red empire, the Red army, 
or no other army in the world could 
suppress. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I disagree but 
I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. And do not forget 
when the Hungarians revolted, we stood 
shamefully by without giving them any 
recognition, I mean even apart from 
military assistance. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to request 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr, GALLAGHER. I do hope we will 
stand shoulder to shoulder in support 
of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a comment on the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JUDD. If we were to pass the 
Casey amendment without the Morgan 
amendment, or the Feighan amendment 
without the Frelinghuysen amendment, 
we would make it impossible for the 
President at the moment of such a re- 
volt to go in and give assistance to the 
people revolting. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Absolutely, the 
gentleman has made an excellent point. 

Mr. JUDD. I thought it was a mistake 
to build up the Communist tyrants, but 
that has been done. Are we today to 
take action which would tell the people 
who feel we are their only hope, that we 
are now going to abandon them? Rath- 
er, let us send them a message that we 
stand by them. Let us not destroy their 
hope of receiving assistance at the right 
moment, and thereby discourage them 
from broader and stronger resistance, 
and ultimate revolt. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman 
has made an excellent point. This is 
what is involved. In this policy of the 
United States, shall we have a policy 
wherein our President can exploit the 
cracks in the Communist wall as they 
appear? Our policy is aimed at encour- 
aging nationalism in the Communist em- 
pire. If the Communist empire should 
break up into a series of national states, 
they no longer pose a threat to the 
United States. It is the supernational 
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concept of communism with sabotage 
and with subversion that is a threat to 
the United States. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas would throw 
back into the Communist orbit anyone 
who seeks to break away from the Com- 
munist orbit and irrevocably commit 
them to the Soviet Union. Our policy 
gives these nations in the Communist 
bloc hope and faith and an opportunity 
of choice. This is what is involved, 

Certainly it is easier to come up here 
and say, Iam anti-Communist and that 
we should cut off aid to the Communist 
countries. But nobody can be more 
anti-Communist than the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. He 
has proven that throughout his career 
here in the Congress of the United States. 
That is why we walk shoulder to shoul- 
der with him in trying not only to oppose 
communism but to allow our President 
to have sufficient flexibility to exploit the 
cracks in the Communist bloc. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendments close at 3:15 
p.m. with the last 10 minutes reserved 
to the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. .Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? ; 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, would that 
preclude the offering of another amend- 
ment to this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not pre- 
clude the offering of an amendment to 
this section. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that all 
debate on the pending amendments close 
at 3:15 o'clock with the last 10 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for an additional 5 min- 
utes and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

Mr. HAYS. I object. 

Mr. HARSHA. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Ohio for refusing me 
the additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman is one of 
those objecting to additional time for 
Members on this side. 

Mr. HARSHA. I have not objected to 
any such request. 

Mr. HAYS. Make your speech for the 
platform, make your speech for the 
record, get it over with. 

Mr. HARSHA. I did not object to any 
Member having additional time. I sat 
here patiently for 2 hours seeking rec- 
ognition and never once objected to any 
other Member having additional time. 
The gentleman is absolutely wrong. I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] for his courtesy in refusing me 
the additional time to express my beliefs. 
I certainly feel that any Member should 
have sufficient time to express his views 
on this important amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 
I had a similar amendment at the desk 
but because of the procedure I was not 
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able to offer my amendment. However, 
the purpose is the same and my amend- 
ment would accomplish the purpose of 
prohibiting any further aid to Com- 
munist countries. I believe the substi- 
tute offered by my colleague from Ohio 
will accomplish this same purpose, there- 
fore I rise in support of it. 

Mr. Chairman, in my humble judg- 
ment it makes no more sense to strength- 
en a Communist economy than to arm it. 
The military potential of a nation is di- 
rectly dependent upon its economic sta- 
bility. If a nation has a strong economy 
it can maintain and support a strong 
military force. If its economy is shaky 
and unstable it cannot support such a 
military force and it ceases to become a 
potential threat to the security and well- 
being of the United States. Giving aid 
in any form to a Communist government 
strengthens its economy and thereby en- 
hances the military potential of that 
government. 

Aid to Communist nations can only 
serve to enhance international commu- 
nism. On the basis of the record, aid to 
communism is always detrimental to our 
country. It permits them to use this aid 
to cover up their own shortcomings and 
to put down unrest and internal strife. 

It serves to build up their lagging 
economy and frees their funds, re- 
sources, and manpower for other pur- 
poses detrimental to the welfare and se- 
curity of America and the free world. 
It perpetuates an evil system designed 
and dedicated to the destruction of this 
country and assists them in tightening 
their stranglehold on the dominated 
peoples of the world. 

When we provide these Communist 
governments with assistance, it, in ef- 
fect, tells the people forced to live under 
the Red regime that the United States 
looks with favor upon what that Com- 
munist government is doing. We de- 
lude and deceive the citizens of those 
nations into believing that our Govern- 
ment looks with approval upon and is 
in sympathy with the Communist gov- 
ernment. 

Such aid helps Communist leaders to 
strengthen their personal dictatorships. 
It lengthens and worsens the misery and 
the agony of the people in the Commu- 
nist-ruled nations. It makes their slav- 
ery look permanent and it breaks, per- 
haps beyond repair, their hopes for 
liberation and their faith in the United 
States as leader of the free world and as 
champion of democracy. 

Many of the people who live within the 
satellite nations want to rise in revolt 
against the suppression of freedom. A 
suppression imposed upon them by inter- 
national communism and abetted by our 
assistance. However, experience has 
demonstrated that within these nations 
the ability to revolt, when the people face 
a strong economy and military force, 
can never become a reality. 

There have been revolutions, as we 
know, within these countries. Revolu- 
tions that anticipated help from the 
United States, yet that help never came 
to those revolting and they were sub- 
dued. Diabolically though, we help the 
very form of government that is coercing 
those who want their freedom, so that 
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the people who are brave enough to stand 
up for their rights and their belief in God 
are lead to believe that there is no help 
for them from the free world, but rather 
that the United States approves of their 
captivity by communism. No, the slaves 
and captives of communism are not 
helped by our aid to Communist govern- 
ments. Such aid merely perpetuates 
their slavery and breaks their will to 
revolt. 

It seems foolhardy to take tax dollars 
away from American citizens and use 
them to sustain a government that is 
dedicated to the destruction of every 
principle we as a nation believe in. This 
is certainly not in the best interest and 
security of our Nation. 

We are spending more money than 
ever before during peacetime on our 
defenses to defend our country against 
Communist aggression, yet we turn 
around and give aid to those countries 
who are a part of the Communist move- 
ment. This is foolhardy. 
Furthermore, these same Communist 
nations that are receiving our assistance 
turn right around and provide Russia 
and Cuba with aid and supplies. I am 
sure the Members of Congress would 
rebel against the United States provid- 
ing direct aid and assistance to Cuba 
and Russia. Why then do it indirectly 
or through the back door? 

Some will say that Tito and Yugo- 
slavia are troublesome to Russia, a source 
of contention to her and independent of 
Russia. That is not borne out by the 
facts. 

All reports now indicate that Tito and 
Khrushchev are getting along very well. 
Tito still provides aid and support to na- 
tions that are admittedly part of the 
international Communist movement. 
You have only to look at the recent Bel- 
grade conference to see Tito’s attitude 
toward Russia. He endorsed the Khru- 
shchev proposal for disarmament and 
criticized severely the United States in- 
sistence on controls and inspections. He 
approved in so many words of Russia’s 
resumption of nuclear testing. He criti- 
cized U.S. policies in Latin America and 
praised Castro for his resistance to 
American intervention in the Cuban re- 
volt. This certainly is not the action of 
a neutralist nor of a government inde- 
pendent of and a source of trouble to 
Russia. 

And what of Poland? Poland has been 
furnishing supplies and finances to 
Cuba; money and funds with which to 
build her economy. Now if Poland has 
the funds to do this, she certainly does 
not need hard-earned American tax dol- 
lars and farm commodities to help her. 
To give these Red countries aid re- 
moves the necessity of Russia to give 
them help and permits Russia to then 
use her resources to aid the uncommitted 
countries and, in effect, defeats the very 
purpose of our foreign policy. Much of 
our aid and assistance is diverted to the 
leftist and so-called neutral countries in 
the name of and under the guise of the 
Communist economic movement. This is 
certainly not in the best interest of the 
free world. 

After 14 years and billions of dollars in 
aid and assistance to Poland and Yugo- 
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slavia, we have still not seen either of 
them shake the chains of Russia, rather 
their ties grow stronger. Our aid, re- 
gardless of our motives, helps them over 
the rough and the lean years, encourag- 
ing an illusion of progress and approval 
by the United States. Its time to calla 
halt. How much longer do we have to 
live with the illusion that we are helping 
them establish their independence of in- 
ternational communism? What is wrong 
with writing so-called guidelines in this 
law to express the will of this House and 
the people of these United States. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a certain 
amount of reluctance that I rise in op- 
position to men I have respected over the 
years and continue to respect most 
highly; namely, the chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp], and others, but I cannot do less. 
I just believe they are wrong in this par- 
ticular case. 

The issue is whether or not we shall 
continue to aid those who are part of 
a conspiracy to destroy us. It is not a 
question of whether we are tying the 
hands of the administration; it is a 
question of whether we are tying the 
hands of the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the United 
States. 

What is involved here? We try as 
thoroughly as we can in my office in 
the few hours that we have left over, to 
read and study as thoroughly as possible, 
including the hearings that are held by 
both bodies of the Congress. I for one 
cannot go home to my district, and I 
cannot face myself unless I at least try 
to stop aid to North Vietnam and to stop 
aid to Castro in Cuba, because that is 
what we are talking about. 

There was a mission from North Viet- 
nam that went up into the Soviet satel- 
lites in 1960, and another one in 1961. 

Have we read the press conference of 
the delegate who returned to North Viet- 
nam, where American men are now en- 
gaged in conflict as advisers? It is re- 
ported Poland had promised 7 million 
rubles to North Vietnam in 1961. Are 
we going to leave the door open for aid 
to Poland to be transferred to North 
Vietnam? 

In the other body, the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee has held hearings 
and received testimony. Let me read 
you a little bit of it: 

YUGOSLAVIA 


“COMMUNIST THREAT THROUGH THE CARIBBEAN, 
PART III,” GEN. C. P. CABELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
CIA—PAGE 167, NOVEMBER 5, 1959— HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Sourwine. General, are there any sig- 
nificant pro-Communist sympathies among 
the various Eastern European minority 
groups living in Latin America, such as the 
Yugoslavs, Poles, the Czechs, and the Hun- 
garians? 

General CABELL. The satellite countries and 
Yugoslavia also seek to influence the local 
emigre groups. In Chile, the Yugoslav group 
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has been cultivated by the Yugoslav Em- 
. The Titoist brand of communism 
has met a sympathetic response from the 

Chilean Socialists who form part of the po- 

litical alliance which includes the Commu- 

nist Party. 

“COMMUNIST THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH THE CARIBBEAN, PART VII,” MAY 2, 
3, 4, 6, 1960—INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE—PAGE 340 
Senator Keatinc. You have spoken of the 

large number of Chinese agents there. Are 

there Russian agents in Cuba? 
Father AcumrE. There are, too. Yes. But 

I think there are more Chinese than Rus- 

sian, 

Senator Keatrnc. Are there any agents 
from other Communist countries? 
Father Acurrre. Always. Especially from 

Yugoslavia and Ozechoslovakia. 


“COMMUNIST THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH THE CARIBBEAN, PART VI,” PAGE 
318—INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE— 
TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J, WHITEHOUSE. MAY 
26, 1960 
Mr. Sourwtne. Now the Cubana Airlines 

pilots reported to you as Communists, Is 

one of them Cesar Alarcon? 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. Yes, 

Mr. Sourwrine. Is he a pilot or copilot? 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. He is a copilot. And he 
is very close to Raul Castro, and Victor Pina. 
As a matter of fact, he took the trip with 
Victor Pina to—they say they went to Yugo- 
slavia to buy the—arrange for the purchase 
of the Mig’s of the Cuban Air Force. 

Mr. Sourwine. This is a new subject. Let's 
pursue it. We will come back in a moment. 
You tell us Cuba has arranged for the pur- 
chase of Mig’s, fast aircraft. 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. Yes; it is pursuit air- 
plane, 

Mr. SOURWINE. Is that a jet aircraft? 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. Jet. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Made in Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. I don't know where they 
are made. 

Mr. Sounwixx. Or made in Russia? 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. I think they are made in 
Russia, 

Mr. Sourwtne. But the purchase was ar- 
* through Czechoslovika? 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Sourwine. And Victor Pina and Cesar 
Alarcon went to Yugoslavia to arrange this 
purchase? 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. Yes; and then stayed 
abroad for more than a month. 

Mr. Sourwine. How many of these aircraft 
were bought; do you know? 

Mr. WHITEHOUSE. I was given an amount 
of 16. 


Is there any question in the minds of 
anybody but what Yugoslavia and Po- 
land have played the game of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy? Is 
there any doubt in anybody’s mind? I 
would point out we are talking about 


tyranny. 

A study just this week issued a report 
that 60,000 refugees have escaped from 
Yugoslavia in the last 5 years. What 
are they escaping from—this new so- 
cialistic experiment? 

I would point out that the revolt in 
Poland, if it were of such description, 
came before we sent aid to Poland. 

That came before, not as the result of 
it. A move toward independence was not 
the result of aid from us. It established 
itself because we were not giving aid, be- 
cause the oppression became unbearable. 
As to Yugoslavia, the friction between 
Tito and Stalin came when we were not 
giving aid to Yugoslavia. It was the re- 
sult of our not helping them. 
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Now, what has happened since? The 
rapprochement appears obvious. Read 
the newspaper accounts over the last sev- 
eral months. Tito and Khrushchev have 
been having a new wedding feast. Read 
the papers and see the pictures of Cas- 
tro’s people in Cuba with Tito’s men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. In an effort to agree 
on time, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate end at 3:30 on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto, the 
last 10 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not think 
we have any objection to the gentleman 
stating a specific time, but I think it is 
quite irregular to include in the time 
element the request of the last 10 min- 
utes for the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think it is 
irregular. I have been a member of the 
committee for 20 years, and that is the 
usual practice. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FULTON. Is the time limited on 
the amendment and the amendments 
thereto and the substitute and the sub- 
stitute amendment but not on the whole 
section? 

Mr. MORGAN, That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request in- 
cludes the amendment and all amerd- 
ments thereto now pending at the desk, 
except it does not close debate on the 
section. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, when the 
chairman put the question he said “all 
amendments thereto.” Does this pre- 
clude the other amendments at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. Only those 
which are addressed to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendments offered 
by our distinguished chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Morcan, and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN]. We have heard repeatedly today 
that we should stop giving aid to Com- 
munist countries. Now, what is the rec- 
ord? Of the number of countries that 
were enumerated in the Casey amend- 
ment—and there were more than a 
dozen—only two countries have received 
any assistance. In the case of Poland 


this assistance, in recent years, has con- 
sisted only of the sale of Public Law 480 
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agricultural surpluses and credits for 
nonstrategic items. In the case of 
Yugoslavia, as was stated before, there 
is no specific authorization of assistance 
contained in this bill. 

I want to repeat that only two coun- 
tries have received assistance from the 
United States in one form or another, 
and these are the two countries that 
have veered away from the policies of 
the Kremlin. These are the countries 
that we hope will further break away. 

Mr. Chairman, as the amendment 
which has been offered by our distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan], states in 
the third proviso, even these countries 
will be unable to obtain assistance from 
us unless the President finds that such 
assistance will further promote the in- 
dependence of the recipient countries 
from international communism—pre- 
cisely what we are attempting to do in 
the case of Yugoslavia and Poland. 

I hope no one in this House, not any 
of my colleagues, would for one moment 
think that Iam soft on communism. I 
will place my record on that point 
against the record of any Member of the 
House of Representatives. I am just as 
firmly anti-Communist, I am just as 
firmly against Tito as any other Member 
of this House. But are we talking about 
aiding Tito? There is no aid promised 
Tito in the bill before us. I was in agree- 
ment with my colleagues on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee when we wrote in the 
restrictions on aid to Yugoslavia, and I 
opposed military aid to Tito. I continue 
to oppose military aid to Tito today. 

Mr. Chairman, we must bear in mind, 
however, that when we speak of such 
countries as Poland and Yugoslavia, 
that we are referring to people who are 
under Communist domination not by 
their own choosing. In some respects, 
the other free world countries are at 
fault for having allowed these eastern 
European nations to be subjugated by 
communism. From our standpoint, 
therefore, we have at least a moral obli- 
gation to ease their plight, to help them 
regain their liberty. How can we do it? 
Right now, only through our assistance 
and related programs. 

At one time I questioned any type of 
assistance to any Communist country. 
But I modified my position. Let me tell 
you why. I met numerous people who 
were escapees and refugees from Poland 
and other bloc countries and who are 
as opposed to aiding the regimes of 
those countries as I was at the time. Yet 
they said we ought to find some ways 
and means to bring aid to the people of 
those countries so as to give them hope 
and confidence in our concern for them. 

One of the means selected to achieve 
those objectives was the American-spon- 
sored hospital to help children in Poland, 
a pediatric hospital, which is presently 
being constructed in Krakow. This is 
a very important project—as important 
as our surplus foods which combat 
hunger among the Polish people—as im- 
portant, I say, to the spirit and the will 
to resist Communist pressures on the 
part of the people of Poland. We must, 
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therefore, 
projects. 

In truth, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
the issue before us can be boiled down 
to a simple proposition: 

Are we going to fight the cold war with 
one hand tied behind our back? 

Are we going to declare certain areas 
of the world—certain countries like 
Poland or Yugoslavia—as being off limits 
to us? 

Are we going to condemn the countries 
of Eastern Europe—and other countries 
which may fall temporarily under Com- 
munist domination—to perpetual Com- 
munist bondage? 

Are we going to tell the Soviet Union, 
“You can continue to try to subvert the 
free world, but we are not going to exert 
any effort for the cause of freedom in 
any land that comes under your influence 
or domination?” 

This, in truth, is the issue before the 
House, and I for one refuse to fight com- 
munism by having my hands tied behind 
my back; neither would I tie the Presi- 
dent’s hands behind his back. 

I trust, therefore, that the House will 
vote down the amendment by Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like, at this 
point, to answer a charge made earlier: 
a statement was made earlier to the 
effect that we should not sell our sur- 
plus farm commodities to Poland and 
Yugoslavia because those countries, in 
turn, resell these commodities—or fur- 
nish like commodities—to the Soviet 
Union and other bloc countries. 

This is simply not true. 

All of our Public Law 480 agreements 
with Poland and Yugoslavia contain 
careful and detailed provisions prohibit- 
ing the transshipment of the commodi- 
ties involved to any Communist country. 
The executive branch has reported to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that they 
have no evidence whatsoever of any 
violation of these provisions. 

Furthermore, the fact is that Poland 
in particular, and Yugoslavia to a lesser 
extent, are food-importing—not export- 
ing—countries. 

Poland, for instance, purchases wheat 
grains and other foodstuffs from the 
United States as well as from the Soviet 
Union. This year, in addition to pur- 
chasing agricultural commodities from 
the United States, Poland will purchase 
an estimated 400,000 tons of wheat 
grains from the Soviet Union. 

According to the executive branch, 
we have sold the following commodities 
to Poland since 1957: wheat and flour, 
feed grains, cotton, tobacco, nonfat dry 
milk, fats and oils, and rice. 

International trade statistics available 
to our Government indicate that between 
1955 and 1960 Poland has not shipped 
any of these commodities to the Soviet 
Union. 

It is also known that 90 percent of 
Poland’s exports of food and agricultural 
produce is sold in the West. 

As far as Yugoslavia is concerned, 
since 1954 we have sold the following 
types of agricultural commodities to that 
country: wheat and flour, cotton, non- 
fat dry milk, fats and oils, dry edible 
beans, and lemons. 


continue these types of 
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Information available to our Govern- 
ment, covering the period through 1960, 
indicates that Yugoslavia has not 
shipped these types of commodities to 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I believe 
that the adoption of the amendments of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Mondax, and the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN], is vital to 
the best interests of our country. 

I strongly urge the adoption of these 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my support for the 
continuing support to Poland. 

It is my firm belief that aid to Poland 
must be included in this legislation for 
to discontinue it now would be disas- 
trous. Not only would we be playing 
directly into the hands of the Soviet 
Union, but we would also be turning 
our backs on our own fellow citizens of 
Polish descent. 

There is, in America, no stronger 
fighter against communism and all it 
represents than our Polish-Americans; 
and this is an inherent quality, inbred 
in these lovers of freedom. 

The many members of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance who reside in my con- 
gressional district are living examples 
of a nationality group devoted to the 
ideals of democracy. This they learned 
from their parents, grandparents, and 
great-grandparents. It is not just re- 
cently acquired. 

I think it might be very fitting to point 
out to the Members of Congress, right 
now, that our Founding Fathers—the 
architects of our Nation and our own 
Constitution—used, as a guide and a 
reference, the first Constitution of an 
independent Poland, written in 1572. 

This nation, as you well know, has 
since that time been overrun by both 
the East and by the West. However, 
that innate love of freedom and democ- 
racy has not died during these inter- 
vening centuries. It has been driven 
underground, by force, but it is there 
continually smoldering. 

We cannot, at this time, refuse to aid 
these people. 

We cannot turn our backs on them. 

We cannot, by cutting off aid, throw 
water and extinguish that fire. 

Our Polish-American citizens, mem- 
bers of the Polish National Alliance, are 
ever helping and assisting their relatives 
and friends who have remained in Po- 
land. They know that only with the ad- 
ditional help furnished by the American 
Government will there be a chance of 
that country regaining its freedom. 

We must, Mr, Chairman, see that the 
people of Poland are given every encour- 
agement possible to carry on their fight 
for independence. Our Nation is pledged 
to assist those seeking freedom and 
democracy throughout the world. 
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We cannot afford to lose the faith 
such people have in us. 

I am sure the majority of Mem- 
bers of this House feel as I do—and will 
support the necessary provisions which 
will assure the people of Poland con- 
tinued aid from us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
all I can possibly hope to do in 3 min- 
utes is to review as quickly as possible 
the basic facts that we ought to keep in 
mind. First of all, let us remember that 
the government of Tito was imposed on 
the people of Yugoslavia by the force of 
Soviet arms in 1944. We have no one 
to thank for that but international 
communism. The government of Pol- 
and was imposed on the people of Poland 
by the force of Russian arms in 1944. 
Then, at the very same time that the 
Polish Underground Army revolted 
against the Nazis, in Warsaw, the Polish 
Communist puppet government, hiding 
behind the protection of the Russian 
armies stood 50 miles away watching 
the freedom of the Polish people being 
destroyed. 

There are a number of other points. 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GALLAGHER], a member of the committee, 
made an amazing statement earlier, 
that a Communist country if independ- 
ent of international communism is not 
a menace to the United States and world 
peace. Communism is bad per se, and 
the condition of the people of any coun- 
try now behind the Iron Curtain is not 
going to be improved or democracy ad- 
vanced one iota if the government tem- 
porarily claims to separate from the So- 
viet Union. 

Another point to remember when we 
are talking about tying the hands of the 
President and entering into the Execu- 
tive’s realm, is that one of our great 
Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, in his 
famous 14 points of World War I, 
enunciated a doctrine that has been one 
of the keys of our foreign policy since 
then; that is the self-determination of 
people. The people of Poland and the 
people of Yugoslavia and the people of 
any other Communist government do 
not have the right of self-determination. 

Basically the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Casey] are sound and should not be sub- 
ject to restrictive and gutting amend- 
ments. Furthermore, as a matter of 
practical legislative commonsense, what 
you know will happen and what I know 
will happen is that when the House 
passes this bill and we include either the 
Casey or the Feighan amendment, our 
conferees and the Senate conferees will 
sit down and work out language accept- 
able to the State Department. Ulti- 
mately you are going to have a foreign 
aid authorization bill approved that is 
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not going to have the muscle and the 
strength of either the Feighan or the 
Casey amendment. 

One other point I want to make and 
that is that you cannot develop an effec- 
tive, aggressive, progressive foreign 
policy and turn around and finance gov- 
ernments which are Communist. As a 
matter of fact by the Feighan or Casey 
amendment what you are saying to any 
people in any country is, “Change your 
Communist government and we will give 
you aid.” This is implicit in the amend- 
ment. We are prohibiting aid to them 
when they are under the control of 
communism; we give it instinctively 
when they free themselves. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
I delivered to the White House, at the 
request of the United Serbian Organiza- 
tions of America, petitions containing 
thousands of signatures, opposing fur- 
ther foreign aid to the present Commu- 
nist government of Yugoslavia, and ob- 
jecting to the rumored official visit of 
Marshal Tito to this country. The peti- 
tions read as follows: 

We, the undersigned, Americans of many 
racial, ethnic, and religious backgrounds con- 
sider the possibility of a visit by Yugo- 
slay Communist Dictator Tito to the United 
States as a humiliating disgrace to the Goy- 
ernment and to the people of the United 
States, for the following reasons: 

1. Being a Communist, Tito is a proven 
enemy of the United States (he killed four 
of our aviators several years ago), and is 
an ideological and most certainly a military 
ally of the Soviet Union in any future con- 
flict. 

2. Tito is a Communist tyrant who has 
Killed tens of thousands of innocent peo- 
ple during and after the World War II and 
still holds thousands of political prisoners 
jailed, his recent “amnesty” notwithstand- 
ing. These prisoners are fighters for free- 
dom and believers in democratic ideals. 

3. Tito is a godless man, a doublecross- 
ing agent of world Communist conspiracy, 
who hates America and everything she stands 
for. 

Therefore, we the undersigned, herewith 
petition the President of the United States 
to reject any and all plans for an official 
invitation of this tyrant, because such an 
act would be contrary to the interest 
of the United States of America as well as 
of the peoples of Yugoslavia and would fur- 
sae perpetuate his regime of tyranny and 

ear. 

Furthermore, we plead with you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to order an immediate stop of all 
American aid to Communist Yugoslavia and 
by such an act to give a chance to her op- 
pressed peoples to bring down their hated 
Communist jailers. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel petitions of this 
nature reflect the tremendous grassroots 
feeling of the American public on the 
subject and serve as a vivid reminder 
of the desire of the American public 
for the development of an affirmative, ef- 
fective, imaginative foreign policy, 
rather than continue along the road to 
appeasement and dangerous coexistence. 

We in the House have a tremendous 
opportunity, and I believe, an obliga- 
tion to the American people to prohibit 
aid to any and all Communist govern- 
ments. Such aid perpetuates and ex- 
pands the strength of the Communist 
system, and works against the long-range 
interests of the citizens suffering under 
Soviet-imposed regimes, 
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I also call to the attention of the 
Members of the House practical alterna- 
tives to the present aid to Communist 
countries. Yesterday, for example I in- 
troduced a bill which would provide for 
use of our accumulated foreign curren- 
cies in Communist countries for direct 
Joans to the owners of private farms, in 
order to develop private enterprise be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This is the type 
of program we should develop to advance 
a firm, progressive, effective foreign 
policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
LMr. TOLLEFson]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday the committee adopted an 
amendment which in effect would sus- 
pend all foreign aid to any country 
which expropriates American invest- 
ments without fair compensation. I 
trust that when the House votes on that 
particular amendment it is retained in 
the bill. I think it is time for us to 
give strong notice to all nations that we 
expect fair treatment for our citizens 
from those who are the recipients of our 
assistance. 

The Members are familiar with the 
attempt by the Brazilian State of Rio 
Grande do Sul to take over the prop- 
erties of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. with only token compen- 
sation. We are told that Latin American 
legislatures are considering legislation 
designed to take over other American 
properties. Reference was made in the 
debate yesterday to expropriation by 
other countries. 

It seems to me that we should not 
tolerate the practice on the part of some 
countries of taking our aid with one 
hand and expropriating American in- 
vestments with the other. To tolerate 
such practice would be to earn the title 
of “Uncle Sucker” for our own country. 

For too long a time our foreign policy 
has had a large element of appeasement 
in it. It is time for us to firm up that 
policy. A step in this direction would be 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise also in support of 
the two amendments which seek to elim- 
inate aid to Communist controlled or 
dominated countries. It seems to me 
that such aid serves only to build up the 
strength of the Communist conspiracy 
which seeks to destroy us. It does not 
assist the cause of the free world. Of 
course, we have great sympathy for the 
enslaved people who must live under 
the heel of a Communist dictator, but 
by supplying aid to that dictator we only 
prolong the day when those people 
might obtain their freedom. 

The arguments that we must have 
confidence in our President and that we 
must not tie his hands are not valid in 
the context in which they have been ad- 
vanced. The President makes his de- 
cisions upon the advice of certain State 
Department and White House people. It 
is in these that we do not have confi- 
dence. 

If the argument about tying the Pres- 
ident’s hands had real merit then why 
haven't we, over the years, simply passed 
a one-page authorization bill providing 
$4 billion or so a year for distribution as 
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he saw fit to those nations of the world 
which he felt needed aid. But we have 
never done that. We have spelled out 
the amounts of money and the terms un- 
der which he might or might not use it. 
And that is all that is being done under 
those amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
left out today. The State Department 
failed to call at my office and leave one 
of those alleged fact sheets that have 
been quoted from here today. Unlike 
the Democratic whip who sends me a 
telegram urging me to be present to vote 
for the Democrat position, the State 
Department has overlooked me and I feel 
neglected. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I say this sincerely. The 
State Department does not know what 
a big whip the gentleman carries, and 
8 going to try to advise them of 

at. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

These individuals who say they want 
to cut off foreign aid to the Communists 
and then offer amendments to provide 
that someone else makes the decision as 
to whether it will be done, remind me 
of ee old saying that all of you have 

eard: 


Mother, may we go to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughters. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


That is what the Frelinghuysen 
amendment says and that is what the 
Morgan amendment says. I intend to 
support the Feighan amendment, prefer- 
ably the Casey amendment. I want Con- 
gress to say, and mean it, that the time 
has come to stop supporting these Com- 
munist dictators. We have had enough 
of this expensive pandering. ‘There is 
no constitutional reason why we should 
delegate this decision to any President; 
and I am opposed to any amendment to 
that end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Nepzz]. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Chairman, this 
week’s debate on the foreign aid bill has 
again illustrated the wisdom of placing 
responsibility of conducting foreign pol- 
icy in the hands of the President. In 
the nature of things the President is bet- 
ter equipped to handle the intricacies of 
foreign policy than is a body of 437 men 
and women which addresses itself to this 
problem for 3 or 4 days and attempts to 
anticipate conditions which this policy 
must meet over the forthcoming year, 

In the conduct of foreign policy there 
are many instruments available to our 
Government, Some are heavyhanded 
and some are extremely subtle. It does 
not serve us well to deprive ourselves of 
every instrument except the meat cleaver. 

One unfortunate aspect of this debate 
is that when we as a nation have to 
publicly discuss our every motive in ren- 
dering certain carefully limited assist- 
ance to other nations, the psychological 
impact of such assistance is diminished. 
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Tact and delicacy are necessary skills 
in the art of diplomacy. To spell out 
every possible tangible and intangible 
benefit arising from our aid to Poland as 
we have endeavored for all to read in the 
Recor, is not diplomacy. It is the an- 
tithesis of diplomacy. It does not help 
our cause. 

I recognize that the Members of Con- 
gress, as elected representatives of the 
people, should be informed as to our 
foreign policy and the elements which 
comprise our foreign policy. Neverthe- 
less, there are some instances where 
restraint should be shown. 

The foreign aid bill does not direct 
that aid be given to Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. It merely allows the President 
the discretion to decide how, when, and 
whether this aid should be given. In 
my judgment, the President, whether he 
be Republican or Democratic, should 
have this discretion. In either case, I 
am confident that America’s self-interest 
would de his primary consideration. 
We should not tie his hands. Rather, we 
should allow him maximum flexibility 
and bargaining power to deal with ad- 
mittedly complex and changing situa- 
tions as circumstances demand. 

The event of 1956 should be borne in 
mind. The events of that year made 
clear the fact that the Communist block 
of nations is not monolithic. The so- 
called October revolution in Poland, the 
uprising of Hungary, and the rumbling 
in the Kremlin itself, put on public dis- 
play the difficulties which do exist be- 
tween governments in the Communist 
bloc. 

Our aim, generally, is to play these 
differences to the advantage of the West. 
Of course, some benefits will accrue to 
the Communist governments. 

If there were not some benefits to 
them, we would not be allowed in. But 
there are advantages for us also. It is 
the President’s responsibility to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages—in 
the short run and in the long run—and 
to make such adjustments as conditions 
demand. 

Our present aid to Poland is not only 
pragmatic but it is humanitarian. I, for 
one, am not ashamed to have elements 
of humanitarianism in our foreign pol- 
icy, for this is in the tradition of 
America. Is it better to have our sur- 
plus food rot in warehouses than to ease 
to some extent the hardships of the 
Polish people? 

The majority of Poles, Iam convinced, 
are not only Western-oriented but they 
are anti-Communist. Why then sur- 
render our opportunity to continue direct 
contact with them in a manner which 
is cautious, judicious, and realistic. 
What does America benefit if the West- 
ern windows of light into Poland are 
shut off? What does it benefit us to 
curtail the American presence in Po- 
land? I remind you that we are in 
Poland and Yugoslavia to an extent that 
we are not in Czechoslovakia and the 
other satellite nations. 

If the advantages to us are not dra- 
matic in the short run we must remem- 
ber that we are playing for the long 
run and what is certain to be a long 
and difficult contest with Communist 
tyranny. 
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If the situation confronting us in the 
conduct of our foreign policy in Eastern 
Europe is subtle and sophisticated, then 
our policy and the instruments in our 
policy must be subtle and sophisticated. 
For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and forty-three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, in the 
brief time allotted to me I merely want 
to point out something that has not yet 
been mentioned today, whether or not 
the Polish people have affection for us, 
whether they know what we have been 
doing for them. 

I should like to remind you of Vice 
President Nixon’s tour through Poland, 
when he was literally mobbed, not by 
crowds with rotten eggs and tomatoes, 
but by crowds with affection and flowers. 
I think we should bear this in mind and 
ask ourselves in this very difficult politi- 
cal and moral issue, What will happen 
to this reserve of good will if we turn our 
backs on these people who have demon- 
strated to us that they admire us and 
that they have a bond with us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to no man in this House of Repre- 
sentatives in my opposition to com- 
munism or in my dislike for Tito or Go- 
mulka. But, the simple fact of the 
matter is that we are in a world struggle 
and clash with the Communists, and if 
we do not vest in the leader of the United 
States, the President and the chief con- 
ductor of our foreign policy the discre- 
tion to make intelligent judgments in the 
light of the needs of the United States, 
then we tie our hands in this life and 
death struggle. If we do not give the 
President power to exploit the cracks and 
splits as they appear in the Communist 
conspiracy, then we are denying our- 
selves, perhaps, the principal weapon 
which we can use in the conduct of the 
cold war. Let us take a little bit of a 
look at what is happening by reason of 
the utilization of this weapon of assist- 
ance where it serves our purpose. 

As a result of our assistance Yugo- 
slavia achieved such measure of inde- 
pendence that Yugoslavia could vote in 
the U.N. with the United States on the 
troika proposal of the Russians which 
might have conceivably destroyed the 
U.N. since to replace the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U.N. with a troika composed of 
Communist, neutral, and representative 
of the free world would have nullified 
almost any action in the interest of world 
peace by the U.N. This did not further 
the Communist world conspiracy. 

Yugoslavia voted with the United 
States on the question of peacekeeping 
operations by the U.N. in the Gaza 
strip and voted against the Soviet Union. 

Yugoslavia voted with the United 
States on the atomic testing resolution 
which was critical of the Soviet Union. 
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Yugoslavia voted with the United 
States in the U.N. on the U.N. bond issue 
and against Russia. 

Let there be no mistake. The Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia and Poland are Com- 
munist, the people are not free. They 
probably will not be otherwise for some 
while. 

But if we deny this weapon to our- 
selves we may never be able to exploit 
cracks in the Iron Curtain to free those 
or any of the other captive nations. 

Some freedom of religion exists in 
these two lands. Peasants own their 
own lands there in substantial amounts. 
Some freedom of speech exists in these 
lands. These things exist nowhere else 
behind the Iron Curtain. Let us not tell 
these people we turn our back on their 
efforts to freedom and self-determina- 
tion. n 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Casey amendment 
and in opposition to the amendment to 
it offered by the chairman. I believe 
the Morgan amendment would com- 
pletely nullify the Casey amendment. 
Let us not think for a minute that 
Yugoslavia is going to go into a dither 
if we do not give them a lot of support. 

The Werld Bank, as of today, has an- 
nounced a $30 million loan to Yugoslavia 
to help finance electric power develop- 
ment, which is a regular loan duly se- 
cured, and it is a sound loan, albeit of 
American dollars. 

The announcement in the Wall Street 
Journal came in the midst of a vigor- 
ous struggle in the Congress over 
economic support to Communist coun- 
tries. But even though the United 
States is the largest financial backer of 
the World Bank, a United Nations affili- 
ate, bank officials said that they doubted 
the Yugoslav loan would seriously en- 
tangle their institution in a congres- 
sional debate. The World Bank’s char- 
ter, these officials said, expressly forbids 
it to take political considerations into 
account in its lending. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would still be 
a heavy drain on our gold reserve. I 
mentioned that yesterday on page 13140 
in the Rrecorp, and I hope some of the 
Members present will read that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill 
as a whole as it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Morgan and Freling- 
huysen amendments. I do not know 
why it is that it is so necessary that 
Members of the House repeatedly go on 
record, for home consumption, as being 
against communism when in the very 
act of doing so they may inadvertently 
be aiding communism. Who is not op- 
posed to communism? But why it is 
necessary for us to take a subject which 
basically involves a complex interna- 
tional chess game and reduce it to such 
ultimate simplicity that it is seen totally 
in black or in white? I think that the 
Feighan amendment, improved as it 
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would be by the Frelinghuysen amend- 
ment, would be sheer disaster. 

It seems clear that under the Feighan 
amendment it would be virtually impos- 
sible for the Executive under some cir- 
cumstances to make Public Law 480 sur- 
plus food available to the Yugoslavs or to 
the Poles, when it would as a matter of 
strategy be desirable to do so. I think 
it is a poor amendment, and therefore 
I support the Morgan and Frelinghuysen 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER] is recog- 
nized for 144 minutes. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, in a 
minute and a half I would just like to 
point out one or two things about my 
amendment. Let me say to those who are 
talking about help for Poland that we all 

want help for Poland just like we want 
help for the Lithuanians, the Estonians, 
the Latvians, and all the others; but let 
me remind you that the minister from 
Poland is now in Cuba and is giving away 
the very food we are giving the people 
of Poland—whether or not it is the 
identical food or their own I could not 
say, but despite that these negotiations 
are going on. 

Another thing to take into considera- 
tion is that this bill is going to provide 
$4,878 million. Every dollar of this 
money is borrowed money. We do not 
have a dime in the Treasury to give to 
anybody today; we are running deficits, 
we are running a deficit of approximately 
$7 billion this year. So where is this 
money coming from that we are giving 
away? I will tell you where: We are giv- 
ing away the money of our children, 
grandchildren, and great-great-grand- 
children. Make no mistake about it. 
We are putting this burden on them. 
But we sit here today, willingly and glee- 
fully, calling attention to what wonder- 
ful giveaway people we are. We are 
Santa Claus. We are giving away the 
money of our children, grandchildren, 
and great-great-grandchildren, spread- 


ing it all over the world. Money we 
do not have. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] is 
recognized. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman, it was said on the floor 
today that the purpose of the Foreign 
Aid Act is to buy friendships. If this 
were true I would not support any of 
the bill because I know that we cannot 
buy friends anywhere in the world, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia and Poland. 

No, Mr. Chairman, among nations 
friendships are ephemeral. I fought in 
World War II. One of our allies was 
Russia, and our enemies were Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

The only constant factor for us to 
consider is the interest of the United 
States. In 1848, in England Lord Pal- 
merston said: 

We have no eternal allies, and we have 
no perpetual enemies. Our interests are 
eternal and perpetual, and those interests 
it is our duty to follow. 


It is in the interest of the United 
States to do everything possible to break 
up the Communist bloc. The President 
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of the United States is in a far better 
position to determine whether a limited 
amount of aid to Yugoslavia and Poland 
will be in accordance with this eternal 
interest of the United States. 

I support the Morgan amendment and 
the Frelinghuysen amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a basic foreign policy de- 
cision. I want to point out that there 
is not a constitutional question involved. 
In my judgment, Congress has the ulti- 
mate decision on foreign policy; it has 
the power to declare war, and certainly 
we properly have a concern on anything 
leading up to it. 

What is the policy decision? Shall we 
give aid to countries with Communist 
governments? A legitimate and good 
reason appears to be because we might 
be able to split the Communist bloc. 

What are the reasons against it? The 
Communist governments wherever they 
exist are not by the consent of the gov- 
erned, but are imposed by oppression 
and force. To help the people of Com- 
munist countries we must not at any 
time give assistance to the Communist 
government that is saddled on their 
backs. 

This is a legitimate area of disagree- 
ment, a legitimate area for the Congress 
to make a decision. In my judgment, 
we should exercise this policy decision 
here in Congress and tell the Executive 
as a matter of policy we do not believe 
it is wise to aid Communist govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the REcorp my remarks of June 
16, 1959, during debate on the foreign 
aid authorization bill of that year. 

Regrettably all the points I made then 
remain unconsidered and not acted upon 
to this date. The committee report and 
debate this year demonstrate again the 
complete lack of study and basic theory 
in this program. 

Until we start doing our homework our 
foreign aid program will continue to be 
costly and largely ineffective, indeed if 
not damaging, to our Nation. 

The remarks follow: 

Most complicated subjects, and certainly 
foreign aid is complicated, come within the 
jurisdiction of several committees. One place 
where the subject matter itself may be made 
whole again after its Balkanization, is on 
the floor of the House during debate. Giv- 
ing an opportunity for those on committees 
which study certain aspects of the subject, 
to participate in the debate will help. 

The Ways and Means Committee, for ex- 
ample, has within its jurisdiction the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act which covers the basic as- 
pects of the problems of foreign trade. Does 
the Foreign Affairs Committee believe it can 
properly consider the subject of economic or 
military aid apart from the subject of in- 
ternational trade and trade balances and all 
the economic evaluations that must go into 
this study? 

The Ways and Means Committee has within 
its jurisdiction the Western Hemisphere 
Trading Act which many seek to extend to 
the entire world. This involves the question 
of how we tax American capital investment 
that goes abroad. Does the Foreign Affairs 
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Committee believe it can properly consider 
the subject of economic and military aid 
apart from the subject of American private 
investment abroad? 

The Banking and Currency Committee has 
within its jurisdiction many subject matters 
that are important in evaluating the prob- 
lems involved in the mutual security pro- 
gram. The Agriculture Committee with Pub- 
lic Law 480 ts involved. The Joint Economic 
Committee deals with certain aspects of the 
problem which are important, not the least 
of which is its evaluation of Russia’s eco- 
nomic capabilities. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce as well as other commit- 
tees deal with certain aspects of this impor- 
tant and complicated subject. 

The gentleman from Florida in closing the 
oral debate on this important legislation, and 
an admirable job he did, asked the rhetorical 
question. What more can we do than im- 
prove the program each year as we have 
been? 

I think the answer is clear. Start con- 
solidating the multifarious programs we have 
that relate to the countries abroad. One 
way would be to promote a little ligison be- 
tween the various committees of the Con- 
gress that deal with various aspects of the 
same matter. 

For example, if it is to be trade not aid, let 
us start relating the various programs we 
have which relate to international trade with 
those which relate to aid. If we say loans 
instead of grants, let us start relating the 
various programs which promote loans with 
those which deal with grants. If we say pri- 
vate enterprise rather than Government 
ald—people to people—let us start relating 
the private programs to the governmental 
programs, 

Now I stated that I was going to pose some 
questions to the committee in my extension 
of remarks in the hope that when I get 
time under the 5-minute rule the commit- 
tee may be able to answer the questions. 
These questions relate largely to the fiscal 
aspects of the entire subject of our foreign 
relations, not just the fiscal aspects of what 
is called the mutual security program: 

1. What has been the increase or decrease 
in trade in dollar amounts between the 
United States and the individual recipients 
of aid under this program in the past year? 
Has trade increased or decreased? 

2. What has the increase or decrease of 
American private investment been in these 
countries in the past year, in dollar amounts? 

3. What has been the increase or decrease 
in gross national product of these countries? 
And in per capita gross national product? 

4. How much offshore procurement—in 
dollars—has there been last year in each 
of these countries? Has it been increasing 
or decreasing over a period of the past few 
years? 

5. How much did private U.S. banks lend 
to investors in the economic endeavors— 
also social and political endeavors—of these 
countries? 

6. How much did the Export-Import Bank 
lend last year and what are the balances and 
record of payment? The same question in 
regard to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development? 

7. What is the ratio of Development Loan 
Fund loans to loans received from other free 
world sources? 

8. Has the Development Loan Fund, in- 
deed, served the purpose of cutting down 
the requests for outright grants as it was 
intended to do? Congressman Fond testi- 
fied earlier this year that this had been the 
the case, What did the committee find the 
dollar igures to be on the cutback? In 
relation to the amount of loans? 

9. The committee’s report on the opera- 
tion of the investment guaranty program is 
ambiguous. On page 44 


the committee - 
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states that only $160 million out of $500 
million remains available and applications 
now exceed $1 billion. Yet on the very next 
page the committee quotes, I suppose with 
approval, the statement of the chief of the 
investment guaranty division, as follows: 

“It is our belief that the war risk guar- 
antee, to make any appreciable contributions 
to the stimulation of private investment, 
should be broadened to include revolution, 
insurrection, and civil disturbances arising 
therefrom.” 

Well, a program that attracts a $1 billion 
backlog certainly sounds like one that is 
making an appreciable contribution. If the 
division chief thinks $1 billion is not an 
appreciable contribution I believe the com- 
mittee and the Congress should have some 
idea what he thinks the adjective apprecia- 
ble” means. $20 billion? 

10. What is the total amount of Public 
Law 480 funds that are presently available 
for the same purposes listed in the mutual 
security bill? The committee report seems 
to list only those funds obligated. What 
the Congress needs to know is what funds 
have been generated and how much agri- 
cultural surplus there is available that 
might reasonably be generated into Public 
Law 480 funds in the ensuing fiscal year? 

11. What is the total amount of coun- 
terpart funds available for these programs? 
Again the committee seems to report those 
which have been obligated, not those which 
are available? What additional counter- 
part funds—if any—are still generated and 
might be generated in the ensuing fiscal 

ear? 

7 12. What are the unobligated balances 
previously appropriated for this program? 
The obligated but unspent funds are listed 
but it is hard to figure the unobligated 
balances. 

13. What are the dollar balances of trade 
of the countries benefiting under this 
program? 

14. On page 64 of the report the commit- 
tee devotes a paragraph to “Use of Excess 
Government Property for Economic Assist- 
ance,” and states— 

“There is now authority to utilize excess 
property under the act either by purchasing 
it at the price established in accordance 
with law by GSA or the holding agency, or 
possibly in special circumstances at no cost 
in accordance with applicable regulations.” 

Now we are talking about sizable sums 
when we get into surplus property. We 
have been disposing of around $7 to $8 bil- 
lion of surplus property generated by the 
military establishments a year for several 
years. In the report of the Appropriations 
Committee on the military appropriation bill 
this year it was stated that there is about 
$26 billion of surplus property waiting to be 
disposed of in the Military Establishment. 
We have been averaging about 8 cents on 
the dollar on the property sold. 

Just how much surplus property in dollar 
value does the committee think might ‘e 
channeled into the foreign aid program for 
this fiscal year? A couple of billion or maybe 
only a few hundred million? 

It is obvious, from the few questions I 
have posed, the work that must be done in 
order for us to get on top of our foreign 
aid programs. Right now we have no reason- 
able idea whether we are promoting trade 
not aid, loans instead of grants, whether we 
are building economies abroad or damaging 
them. We are completely bogged down in 
a miasma of sentimentality. 

If we really want to help people abroad 
and cope with the dynamism of interna- 
tional communism we had better start get- 
ting our accountants into the act to replace 
our Lady Bountifuls. 

On June 30, 1955, I took the floor of the 
House during the debate on the mutual 
security authorization bill—page 8273, daily 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I have reread what 
I said then and I regret that it remains 
largely true today. This program is still 
fiscally irresponsible. “It hurts badly the 
cause of fiscal responsibility for which I 
hope we are still working; it hurts the cause 
of a balanced budget; it hurts the possibili- 
ties of a tax reduction; and, to reiterate, it 
badly hurts the very program it seeks to 
advance.” 

Every year except 1955 I have voted for 
the mutual security authorization bills to 
express my accord for the objectives of the 
program. Each year just as consistently I 
have voted against the mutual security ap- 
propriation bills when it became apparent 
to me that the Appropriations Committee 
was not going to put the fiscal responsibility 
into the program that I thought was needed. 

This year it looks as if I shall vote to re- 
recommit this bill to the committee in the 
hopes that some sense can be made out of 
the tangled mess. In my judgment we still 
need a program which will meet the stated 
objectives of the mutual security program, 
but this bill, I am afraid, will damage rather 
than help these objectives. 


Mr. Chairman, now, in 1962 we have 
added to these points the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem which has now caught 
up with the United States. Our private 
trade balances are good, our private for- 
eign investment portfolio is sound; in 
fact these are our areas of strength in 
our international economic posture. The 
foreign governmental aid programs are 
based upon and limited to these 
strengths. 

Very obviously we can no longer ar- 
ford a foreign aid program of the size set 
out in this bill. We are undermining 
the very strengths which would support 
reasonable foreign aid programs in the 
future. 

The economies, consolidations and di- 
rections I pointed out as highly desir- 
able in 1959 are now imperative in 1962. 
We can have a foreign aid program 
which would amply meet our needs in 
international affairs but to have it we 
must do our homework. This bill should 
be recommitted and a proper one worked 
up. The Congress should remain in ses- 
sion until this is done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Mr. Bo.anp, Mr. Yates, and Mr. 
O’Hara of Illinois was given to Mr. 
PUCINSKI.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Feighan amendment. This amend- 
ment would scuttle any assistance to 
Poland and Yugoslavia. It would tie 
the hands of the President of the United 
States in dealing with these two coun- 
tries. It would substitute the judgment 
of the Congress for that of the Presi- 
dent in the field of foreign policy. It 
is a clear and emphatic interference 
with the constitutional prerogatives of 
the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that 
the President of the United States 
should be given discretionary power in 
this legislation. The amendment pro- 
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posed would deprive the President of the 
flexibility necessary for the effective 
conduct of foreign policy. It would re- 
strict the executive branch, charged with 
the conduct of the Nation's foreign policy 
in providing limited, nonmilitary as- 
sistance to countries such as Poland and 
Yugoslavia when it is in our national 
interest. Under the present law, no aid 
can be extended to Yugoslavia unless the 
President determines that: First, Yugo- 
slovia continues to maintain independ- 
ence; second, Yugoslavia is not partici- 
pating in any policy or program for the 
Communist conquest of the world; third, 
the furnishing of assistance is in the 
interest of the U.S. national security. 

This discretionary authority was 
granted to former President Eisenhower 
by the Congress. President Kennedy 
merely seeks a continuation of this 
authority. 

AID TO POLAND 


Mr. Chairman, I have been deeply dis- 
tressed by mounting opposition to fur- 
ther aid to Poland. There is ample 
evidence that assistance extended to 
Poland during recent years has benefited 
the Polish people. It has helped to 
maintain a bond of friendship and sym- 
pathy between the people of Poland and 
the people of the United States—many 
of whom are of Polish descent and have 
relatives in Poland. At the same time, 
it has tended to lessen Poland’s depend- 
ence on Moscow. 

Our program of aid to Poland has 
been a bipartisan commitment. 

Indeed, this program has been an 
American commitment to the Polish 
people who by a remarkable display of 
courage and willpower have managed 
to establish some measure of independ- 
ence from Moscow and have succeeded 
in demanding for themselves a broader 
range of internal freedom. 

What are the basic political facts of 
our aid program to Poland? 

We are not, first of all, deluding our- 
selves that the Gomulka regime will 
somehow be magically transformed into 
a democratic government. But what we 
do know is this: that since 1956 
Gomulka has relaxed internal tensions 
in Poland and that he has permitted 
some measure of internal freedom. This 
was, of course, a political necessity: he 
had to do it in order to win at the very 
least the reluctant support of the Polish 
people in his struggle for political sur- 
vival. At the same time Gomulka estab- 
lished a new relationship of quasi- 
independence in Polish-Soviet relations 
which effectively weakened what ap- 
peared to be a monolithic Soviet bloc of 
unified, tightly organized, and rigidly 
controlled states. 

In a word, Gomulka was forced to 
compromise with the Polish people, and 
in so doing he inevitably turned 
loose forces—deep-rooted anti-Commu- 
nist forces—that in the long run might 
well prove to be beyond his control. 

Let me stress one of these forces: 
Polish catholicism. 

One of Gomulka’s first acts during the 
critical weeks late in 1956 and early 1957 
was to release Cardinal Stefan Wyszyn- 
ski from prison and restore many of the 
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religious freedoms denied the Poles un- 
der the previous Stalinist regime. Dur- 
ing the next 5 years Cardinal Wyszynski 
made the Roman Catholic Church in Po- 
land the rallying point for Polish na- 
tionalism and Polish resistance to com- 
munism. In a word, he made the church 
the conscience of the nation. And in 
so doing he proved himself to be a vig- 
orous, courageous leader, indeed a gen- 
uine hero of our times. Cardinal Wy- 
szynski has never ceased to meet the 
regime in open conflict in his efforts to 
protect, retain, and, where possible, ex- 
pand the area of religious freedom. And 
this he has done in defiance of the 
regime’s asserted political power. 

This is only one example of the des- 
perate assertion of freedom that mani- 
fests itself now and then in Poland, 
This is only one of the powerful forces 
that stir in Poland today. And, this is 
one of many factors that has made Po- 
land an “in between” nation-state in the 
configuration of international politics 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
telegrams I have received from Polish 
organizations in my district and State 
protesting this amendment: 
Congressman Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is important for the United States to 
maintain contact with the people of Poland 
who occupy a key position in East Central 
Europe and their resistance against com- 
munism. We urge you to vote against 
Senate amendments in foreign aid bill 
restricting President's authority to provide 
help to Poland whenever he finds this to be 
in the interest of the United States. 

Sr. MICHAEL’S SOCIETY, POLISH NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE LODGE 717, POLISH PULASKI 
CLUB. 

EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


We earnestly ask that you support further 
aid to Poland. This is not time to abandon 
the Polish people. 

ANNA JANUSZEWSKI, 
Eighth District Chairman, Polish 
Women’s Alliance of America, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


Mr. Chairman, the Polish people have 
been extremely friendly to the United 
States. Many of them are coming to this 
country to visit with their relatives liv- 
ing in my congressional district. Others 
have been fortunate and have come here 
permanently to join their loved ones who 
emigrated to our shores decades ago. 
They are deeply religious people and 
vehemently anti-Communist. They are 
aware of the great benefit our assistance 
has been in their determination that 
the Polish people will remain free and 
independent of the yoke of the Soviet 
Communist regime. We cannot and 
must not let them down in this historic 
struggle. We can help by defeating this 
amendment this afternoon. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Frelinghuysen and 
Morgan amendments. 

I rise in support of these amend- 
ments, not only because of my own firm 
judgment that these amendments would 
help speed the ultimate collapse of in- 
ternational communism but also because 
of the judgment of many other people. 
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I should like to tell the Members of 
the House that the Polish-American 
Congress, which has chapters in 33 
States, representing some 7 million 
Americans, firmly supports the program 
of continued help to the people of Po- 
land. The Polish National Alliance, 
representing American citizens in some 
38 States throughout the country, is for 
this program. The Polish Woman's Al- 
liance and the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union are in favor of it. Neither one 
of these organizations has to take a back 
seat to anybody in their violent opposi- 
tion to the Communist regime that now 
holds some 30 million Polish people en- 
slaved in Communist bonds. But these 
responsible, reputable organizations, de- 
spite their strong denunciation of the 
Communist regime in Poland, support 
continued aid to the people of Poland 
because they know the program will re- 
sult in ultimately bringing freedom to 
these people. These responsible Ameri- 
can organizations know how to distin- 
guish between the people of Poland— 
who are victims of communism—and 
Poland’s Communist rulers. These or- 
ganizations know that continued help to 
the people of Poland strengthens the 
bonds between these people and Amer- 
ica. You can be certain that should a 
showdown come with Russia, the people 
of Poland would be solidly on our side— 
the side of freedom and justice. 

Let me tell you what the amendments 
offered by both the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Casey] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FercHan] would do if 
adopted without the Frelinghuysen- 
Morgan perfecting amendments. 

First of all, they would bar sending any 
CARE food packages to any country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The CARE pro- 
gram has been one of the most success- 
ful programs this country has ever had. 
It is a program paid for voluntarily by 
American people out of their own pock- 
ets. They make these $1 contributions, 
and they send these packages to people 
behind the Iron Curtain. They would 
also stop the completion of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Krakow which this 
Congress has approved and which is be- 
ing built in Krakow, Poland, with coun- 
terpart funds. What a monument it 
would be to American charity for Mr. 
Khrushchev to say cynically that these 
wealthy Americans are going to deny 
to the children of Poland the completion 
of this hospital. Khrushchev could 
make such an arrogant boast if we fail 
to approve the Frelinghuysen-Morgan 
amendments to the Casey amendment. 

It is even entirely conceivable, in my 
judgment, that the 40 percent of Ameri- 
cans who have relatives in Iron Curtain 
countries could not send any packages 
of their own to these relatives if either 
one of these amendments were adopted 
without the perfecting language of the 
Frelinghuysen-Morgan amendments. 

I am talking about packages that 
American citizens buy in the grocery 
stores, wrap together and send to their 
fathers and mothers and relatives be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Under the gunshot approach of those 
two amendments offered by the gentie- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FricHan] and the 
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gentleman from Texas [Mr. Casey] we 
conceivably couldinterrupt that program. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you this is a 
time for logic. Nobody can quarrel with 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] or the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FrrcHan] that we 
consider Gomulka and Tito despotic 
Communist rulers. But that is not the 
issue here today. The issue is whether 
the President shall continue to have au- 
thority to exploit ever-growing weak- 
nesses in the Iron Curtain for the bene- 
fit of the United States and freedom. 

A Polish trade mission has been cool- 
ing its heels in Washington since the 
spring of 1961. This administration and 
the previous administration has held up 
further economic aid to Poland, and I 
hope this trade mission continues cooling 
its heels until the Polish people again 
regain their freedom. I was the first 
one in 1961 to state right here in the 
well of the House—shortly after Premier 
Gomulka attacked the United States— 
that the patience of the American people 
was not inexhaustible, and that Gomulka 
must assume full responsibility if the 
United States suspends any further aid 
to the people of Poland. Thus, no 
assistance has been given Poland since 
that time and we have not provided for 
any aid in this bill. 

If you will read the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]! and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] 
this clearly establishes the doctrine that 
we will give assistance to the victims of 
communism only when the President has 
demonstrated to the Congress of the 
United States that such assistance is vital 
to the security of the United States, that 
the recipient governments are not con- 
trolled by the international Communist 
conspiracy, and that such assistance will 
further help the people of that recipient 
country get rid of their Communist 
rulers, 

Now, if you really want to do some- 
thing to free these 180 million victims 
of communism behind the Iron Curtain 
today, I say have the courage to support 
the Frelinghuysen-Morgan amendment 
and then proceed to vote on the Casey 
amendment. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I want to say that I, 
too, have visited with various Polish 
groups throughout the country and con- 
firm what the gentleman has just said 
to this body. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If the gentleman 
will permit, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER], most eloquently stated the case 
when he said that there is nothing Mr. 
Khrushchev would like better; no great- 
er victory could be handed to him, than 
to divide the hopes of the people behind 
the Iron Curtain with those aspirations 
of Americans to ultimately free them 
from Communist rule. I associate my- 
self with the gentleman’s remarks. And, 
may I say, as chief investigator of the 
Katyn Massacre Committee, which in 
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1952 wrote the first indictment against 
the Soviet Union, charging them with 
the mass murder of 15,000 allied soldiers 
in World War I, I take a back seat to no 
one in my violent hatred for the Com- 
munists, and these organizations I men- 
tioned, the Polish-American Congress 
and the Polish-American Alliance, as 
well, take a back seat to no one. But we 
feel these unfortunate victims of com- 
munism behind the Iron Curtain can 
best be helped to regain their freedom 
by continuing to give the President au- 
thority to determine under what condi- 
tions can continued American assist- 
ance help them regain freedom. 

I hope the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] has 
made a most impressive statement. He 
has clearly and emphatically pointed out 
the hamstringing effect which the 
amendments offered by both the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] 
would have upon our foreign policy. If 
either amendment were adopted, it would 
destroy the flexibility which the Presi- 
dent of the United States so vitally needs 
to counteract the Communist threat in 
the important European theater. 

Mr. Chairman, from some of the 
speakers, one gets the impression that all 
that is involved in this debate is a ques- 
tion of standing up to be counted on the 
basis of being for or against communism. 
Nothing is further from the truth. No 
Member of this body is for communism, 
or the Communist cause. All of us look 
to the day when the Communist threat 
to the free peoples of the world shall 
have been extinguished. The real ques- 
tion presented today, as it is every day, 
is how best to oppose the Communist 
threat. 

Yes, we can vote for these amendments 
and stop all assistance to the Commu- 
nist-dominated countries. We can, by 
accepting the amendments of the gentle- 
men from Texas and Ohio build a wall 
along the borders of Yugoslavia and Po- 
land, between these countries and our 
own, sealing off these people from con- 
tact with people of our country and lock- 
ing them into Russia. That is exactly 
what the amendments of the gentlemen 
would do. All sympathetic contact with 
the free world, all tangible assistance of 
any kind would be prohibited, Even 
CARE packages and packages from rela- 
tives could no longer be sent. The Iron 
Curtain would truly become impene- 
trable. 

The people of the satellite countries 
would be forced to look to Russia com- 
pletely for their survival. 

The gentleman from Ohio argues that 
prohibition of aid might spark revolt 
in all of the Communist satellite coun- 
tries. How could such a revolt possibly 
succeed if all hope of assistance from 
the United States were extinguished, 
which would be the case if the gentle- 
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man’s amendment were to prevail. It is 
argued that this is not the gentleman's 
purpose—that the amendment is not 
intended to be so inflexible. He speaks 
of legislative intent. Legislative intent 
by a discussion on the floor is not in 
order where the words of the amend- 
ment are so clear and all inclusive that 
no explanation is needed to determine 
their meaning or effect. 

These people have not given up their 
struggle for independence and freedom. 
The Poles particularly will not accept 
atheistic communism. They are very 
much interested in America and Ameri- 
can ideas. The visit of our Vice Presi- 
dent 2 years ago gave them an oppor- 
tunity to show their affection for the 
people of America whom the Vice Presi- 
dent represented—and their response 
was overwhelming. 

On the important question of religion, 
too, the Polish people continue to main- 
tain their ancient allegiance to the 
church. The church maintains a nation- 
wide program of religious education for 
children, as well as a Catholic university 
and seminaries. Cardinal Wyszynski, the 
Polish primate, recently traveled to the 
Vatican and received a diplomatic pass- 
port from the Polish Government. The 
Government recognizes a number of reli- 
gious holy days as national holidays. 

Mr. Chairman, we must have patience 
and wisdom if we are to win against the 
Communists. It is easy to become emo- 
tional. This has been a longtime pro- 
gram, but the problem of dealing with 
the Communist threat is not an easy one, 
and will not be disposed of quickly. We 
must not curtail our ability to deploy our 
strength. The President, as Chief Exe- 
cutive of the Government, must be given 
wide latitude and freedom with which 
to employ a wise, aggressive, and flexible 
foreign policy. 

Will these amendments serve the best 
interests of the people of the United 
States? I do not believe that they will. 
I believe they would be injurious to our 
national interest, and I urge their defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. PELLy]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day I offered an amendment to prevent 
the use of receipts from loans under the 
Alliance for Progress without further ac- 
tion by the Congress. The amendment 
I refer to was an anti-back-door spend- 
ing provision to eliminate short circuit- 
ing of the regular annual appropriation 
process. Instead, under my amendment 
receipts from loans would have returned 
to the U.S. Treasury and stayed there 
unless an appropriation was made in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. 

After I offered this amendment my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] 
sought recognition and raised an issue 
as to the effect of the amendment. He 
said that by striking the first nine lines 
on page 8 it was his understanding that 
we would be removing a limitation upon 
the back-door spending of receipts by the 
Development Loan Fund from repay- 
ments of loans. In other words, he asked 
as to whether by adoption of my amend- 
ment the committee would not be en- 
larging rather than limiting back-door 
spending under existing law. 
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The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GALLAGHER], a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, thereupon stated that 
he was absolutely correct. He said the 
amendment would enlarge the scope of 
money usable for other purposes. 

Later, after the vote, Mr. Chairman, 
the matter was checked by myself and 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Meaver] and we found that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] 
had given an answer which was not cor- 
rect. I know that this was not inten- 
tional; however, the net result was that 
Members became confused and as a re- 
sult my amendment was defeated, Ac- 
tually my amendment would have pre- 
vented the reloaning of repayments of 
some $600 million of loans under the 
Alliance for Progress without a regular 
appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only say that I 
regret very much that this confusion ex- 
isted because I believe the majority of 
the Members of the House are unalter- 
ably opposed to back-door spending and 
had they not been confused my amend- 
ment would have been adopted. A ma- 
jority of Members, I am sure, favor a 
regular annual review of all expendi- 
tures. 

I mention this, Mr. Chairman, because 
I wish to call it to the attention of the 
Members so that when the appropria- 
tions bill comes to the House this situa- 
tion will be remembered. In other 
words, I hope that in the appropriations 
bill there will be language limiting the 
reloaning of any repayments on the 
$600 million. , 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I might briefly 
discuss the bill. First, let me say that I 
strongly support the Casey amendment; 
or even better the Feighan substitute, 
both of which would stop aid to Commu- 
nist countries. I oppose the Morgan and 
Frelinghuysen amendments; these two 
amendments would simply allow the 
State Department to continue, as in the 
past, to recommend aid to Communist 
countries. 

The question has been raised as to 
the constitutional right of the President 
to conduct our foreign affairs. I would 
not want to interfere with any such au- 
thority but certainly no one can question 
the constitutional right of the Congress 
to appropriate funds to whatever coun- 
tries the representatives of the people 
feel should be assisted. Therefore, I 
do not support any amendments to give 
the President discretion over aid. I 
think the State Department has and will 
continue to take advantage of this dis- 
cretion and continue, as in the past, to 
strengthen our enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, when this legislation 
comes to final passage, for the first time 
since I have been in Congress I will be 
compelled to vote against a foreign-aid 
bill, I have always voted to reduce the 
amount of foreign aid but I have always 
voted for foreign aid. 

In this instance, in excess of $6 bil- 
lion remains unspent from previous 
years. In addition, I think there is 
plenty of authority to appropriate more, 
or at least as much as we can afford, 
without passage of this bill. This bill 
would authorize $4.6 billion more. 
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Since I voted against increasing the 
debt ceiling and since I have continually 
advocated cutting down on Federal 
spending, I do not see how in good con- 
science I can vote for this $4.6 billion. 
T think the $7 billion deficit which we had 
last year plus the estimated $4 billion 
deficit for this year is very serious. Ifa 
tax cut is imposed on top of this $4 
billion deficit we could end up a year 
from now with another $12 billion in the 
red. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
defeat of this bill and shall so vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment surely expresses the wish of 
the American people. Certainly Ameri- 
cans do not want any part of their tax 
money spent to assist Communist coun- 
tries. Clearly the Congress would be 
derelict if it failed to provide such a 
prohibition against aid to such coun- 
tries. 

A clear expression from the Congress 
at this time should help and not hinder 
our efforts to split these satellite coun- 
tries from the Communist bloc. We 
must make it clear to them that if they 
want our assistance they must demon- 
strate by deeds as well as words that 
they are truly independent of the Rus- 
sian domination. We must never leave 
the impression that the way to elicit our 
assistance is to oppose us. An impres- 
sion of that kind could only leave us 
open to attempted blackmail. That 
would be the worst thing we could do. 

Such a statement from the Congress 
is needed at this time, and I hope it 
will pass overwhelmingly. In this way 
we can send the word throughout the 
world that, while we wish well to all men, 
there is a limit to our beneficence, a 
limit to our patience, and that such help 
as we have to give will be given to our 
friends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time for the purpose of first stating 
that it is going to be my intention to 
offer an amendment at a later period 
to this section, in view of the fact that 
previously Congress passed an amend- 
ment providing for authority in the 
President for a trade embargo on Cuba, 
to put that statement of principle and 
purpose in effect by also giving him the 
authority to cut off dollars and other 
things of value going to Cuba in the way 
of indemnity or ransom, meaning the $62 
million which Castro is demanding for 
prisoners rather than tractors. 

But, I take this time to ask a ques- 
tion with regard to the pending amend- 
ment. No. 1: As I understand, the 
Feighan amendment involves and pre- 
vents aid under Public Law 480 food- 
stuffs whereas the Casey amendment 
does not; is that correct? 

Mr. BARRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. I also understand 
that neither one of these amendments 
nor the amendments to the amendment 
would accomplish the objective that I 
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just mentioned of cutting off directly or 
indirectly moneys or other things of 
value going to Cuba or Castro in the 
form of indemnities or ransom; is that 
correct? 

Mr. JUDD. If the gentleman will 
yield; any money from this bill could not 
be used for indemnities or ransom, un- 
less the President exercised the waiver 
already voted. I do not know any place 
he could get dollars for that purpose 
except from the contingency fund in this 
bill, so I presume such payments could 
not be made. 

Mr. CRAMER. And is it true that 
neither of these amendments prevents 
the sending of any CARE packages, 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucrnsk1] implied, to Poland or Yugo- 
slavia? None of these amendments 
would prevent CARE packages being 
sent to these countries? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
is recognized for 142 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] is recog- 
nized for 14% minutes. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following those of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken this time because I think 
that the Feighan and the Casey amend- 
ments should be clarified in one respect. 
I do not believe intentionally, but I be- 
lieve that it has been implied here that 
if a rebellion developed in Yugoslavia or 
in Poland the Feighan amendment and 
the Casey amendment would prevent us 
from giving aid to the rebels. It is my 
understanding, based upon the reading 
of them, that these amendments would 
bar aid to countries that are members 
of the Warsaw Pact or who are Marxist 
and Leninist, and the rest of the re- 
quirements. Would rebels fighting in 
these countries against their Communist 
regimes be eligible for our aid? I pre- 
sume it is Mr. FercHan’s intention that 
aid, under his amendment, could go to 
such rebels. Is that correct? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is absolutely correct as far 
as my amendment is concerned. 

Mr. GOODELL. As a matter of legis- 
lative history, that is certainly the in- 
tent of the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further; yes. 

Mr. GOODELL. There is one other 
point which I wish to bring up, and 
which I would like to get clarified: Cer- 
tainly under this amendment it would 
not bar relatives from going to our stores 
and buying food and sending it to their 
relatives behind the Iron Curtain, would 
it? I ask that question of the author 
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of the amendment, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr, FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further; absolutely not. It would 
not stop CARE packages that do not in- 
clude—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, yes; it would, 

Mr, FEIGHAN. CARE packages that 
have Public Law 480 products in them; 
yes, but not packages that are given 
through the free generosity of the Amer- 
ican people themselves. 

Mr. GOODELL. In other words, 
CARE packages which are privately 
financed and privately purchased and 
sent over would not be affected? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. They absolutely 
would not be. 

Mr.GOODELL. In other words, send- 
ing relatives behind the Iron Curtain 
such packages would not be affected? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. No. 

Mr. CONTE. In regard to the CARE 
packages, we now pick up the ocean 
freight. Under this amendment that 
would be cut off? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is correct, but 
only insofar as the shipment of CARE 
packages to Communist regimes is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. GOODELL. In other words, Gov- 
ernment aid for transportation of CARE 
packages would be cut off by the Feighan 
amendment only to the extent that those 
packages were being shipped to Commu- 
nist regimes, 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
definitely feel that we need to place some 
restrictions on the extension of economic 
assistance to countries controlled by 
Communist and Marxist regimes. It is 
my firm conviction that dollars pumped 
into these regimes serve only to strength- 
en the hand of their rulers and further 
discourage and oppress interior demo- 
cratic forces. I do believe, however, that 
the President must have some flexibility, 
some latitude, in the administration of 
this program so that if a situation ever 
should arise where it was felt vital to our 
interests that some form of assistance 
be made available his hands would not 
be tied. 

I believe the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CASEY] 
as amended by the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Morcan] will place the necessary 
restrictions on this form of assistance 
and at the same time give the President 
the desired flexibility. So I will support 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania with the thought that this 
body’s concern about economic assist- 
ance to Communist countries, particu- 
larly Yugoslavia and Poland, will be 
weighed very carefully at the White 
House and at the State Department when 
that type of assistance is under consid- 
eration. 

I hasten to emphasize my belief that 
the people of these countries, not their 
rulers, will be allies of the West in the 
long run. I do not believe that Tito and 
Gomulka can ever be counted on to sever 
their ties with Moscow or even to make 
any significant move away from the So- 
viet orbit. The people who live under 
the iron fist of their dictatorships may 
one day force a significant break in the 
chains that bind them to the Kremlin, 
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but we will only be prolonging their 
emergence from slavery by giving suste- 
nance to their dictators. I am willing, 
however, to give the President the flex- 
ibility to act in this area when such ac- 
tion is felt vital to our interests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] is recog- 
nized for 144 minutes. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, 114 
minutes is not very much time in view 
of the very able arguments which al- 
ready have been presented on both sides. 
It might be helpful, however, to briefly 
summarize the reasons for having under- 
taken aid to Yugoslavia, and later Poland. 

The primary purpose for aid to these 
two countries from its inception has been 
to serve American national interests. 
Our national interest through this aid 
has been served in several ways: first, 
independence movements within the So- 
viet bloc are encouraged to maintain 
their viability; second, it probably has 
encouraged further factionalism within 
the Soviet bloc; and, third, it is concrete 
evidence of our continued commitment 
to the forces of national independence 
from Soviet power. Besides, we will not 
have much if our objectives are not fully 
achieved, but will have gained substan- 
tially should the goals of this aid be only 
partially achieved. This course of ac- 
tion has been bipartisan; it was initiated 
by President Truman, earnestly carried 
on by President Eisenhower and now 
continued under President Kennedy. 
Continued commitment by the United 
States and its allies to keeping the door 
open to these two countries will likely 
bring about in greater measure positive 
advantages in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is, What 
does the Casey amendment or the 
Feighan amendment offer by way of 
gain? I say and submit to the Members 
of the Committee that we have nothing 
to gain and much to lose. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, it is rath- 
er ironical in this era of fast-moving 
change and advance, with Telstar up 
above us, which within a period of 24 
hours has made an increasingly small 
world much smaller and assured that we 
will be able to look into the backyard of 
those in far-off lands via television, 
radio, and telephone, that we might turn 
back the clock on the diplomatic and 
economic front, thwarting the promise of 
this threshold in effective world com- 
munication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 
With regard to the discussion as to 
whether the aid now being given by the 
United States to Communist countries 
is viewed with favor by Mr. Khrushchev, 
a rather significant column appeared 
just a week ago in the Allen-Scott Re- 
port, a nationally syndicated column by 
Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott. Let me 
quote from that report: 

Cuban dictator Fidel Castro is under di- 
rect and explicit Kremlin orders to make two 
immediate far-reaching changes in policy. 

s s * s s 
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Castro has been bluntly told that Premier 
Khrushchev considers U.S. economic aid ur- 
gently essential for Iron Curtain satellites, 
and no obstacles to their getting it are to be 
permitted. 

Poland is seeking an additional 1.5 million 
tons of U.S. wheat and barley, as well as 
other economic aid. Other satellites also 
want assistance. 

It is apparent that Castro’s swashbuckling 
antics and bombastic tirades are viewed by 
Moscow as a hindrance to wangling much- 
needed U.S. food and goods, and the Cuban 
dictator, in effect, has been ordered to pipe 
down.” 


I have not read any refutation of the 
facts stated in this column. If they are 
true, and there has been no refutation 
of them, then it indicates very clearly 
that our aid is playing into the hands of 
the Communists, and I think we can find 
better places for our funds than to help 
Communist countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, there 
may be some in the House today who 
have the impression that under the pro- 
gram for the coming fiscal year there is 
no money possible for Yugoslavia. Such 
is not the case. I have in my hand the 
“classified” volume which is available 
to all Members of the House, and if 
Members care to do so they can note that 
there is money, the amount of which I 
shall not disclose because it is classified, 
for loans that may be made to Yugo- 
slavia in this fiscal year. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, there is money for programing, but 
no commitments of that money. 

Mr. ADAIR. The Members of the 
House can read that it is available and 
that it may well be used; and there may 
be requests for future years. In other 
words, it is here, if the executive au- 
thority decides to use it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If the State Depart- 
ment did not overclassify as much as 
they do, they might get more support 
for their program. 

Mr. ADAIR. I think it is unfortunate 
that facts of this kind are classified, but 
I would again call attention of the Mem- 
bers to the fact that the information is 
here, if they want to read it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that we must fight communism 
wherever it exists, and to do so must 
have the strongest tools possible. 
Therefore, I urge that we adopt a strong 
amendment, of which there are two pos- 
sibilities before us now, to combat the 
Communist menace. Either the propos- 
al of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Casey] or the proposal of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FercHan] would greatly 
strengthen the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
one of the issues that has just been 
brought up in the debate is whether or 
not CARE packages would be affected. 
CARE packages would be cut off com- 
pletely, because the authorization for 
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the payment of freight, which is neces- 
sary under this act, would be elimi- 
nated. 

I would like to make another point, 
that there is no aid granted under this 
bill to Yugoslavia. There is a small 
amount, our distinguished Chairman 
mentioned, to Yugoslavia, if the Presi- 
dent so determines. But it is a very 
small amount. In effect, adoption of 
such a provision would write off com- 
pletely the $2.4 billion that has been 
expended. It would be the greatest waste 
of all time for we would prevent by 
our impatience seeing the fruition of 
this long-range policy. 

We should stop looking at the Com- 
munists as giants too fearsome to be- 
hold. Communism as an ideology is 
failing. The Communist monolith has 
cracks in its seams. What we are try- 
ing to do by this policy is to give the 
President sufficient authority to exploit 
the cracks, wherever they exist, in the 
Communist bloc. They will occur in the 
future; witness the great breach that is 
now widening between the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

Further, the conduct of foreign policy 
should be based on intelligence reports, 
on the reports of our ambassadors and 
a proper evaluation of these reports can 
only be made by the Chief Executive. 
It cannot be made in the darkness or 
ignorance of the real facts or in the heat 
of an emotional debate unrelated to the 
real situation with absolutely no knowl- 
edge of what the necessities of our na- 
tional interests require. We should 
allow the President to exercise that 
prerogative, regardless of what party he 
heads. We granted this right to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Let us not take it 
away from President Kennedy. This is 
not a political matter; this concerns the 
national needs of our country. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
us the effect on Austria and Italy and 
Greece if Yugoslavia is dropped back 
into the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. There would be 
an effect, without doubt. That is one of 
the intracacies in the great balance of 
power that exists today. Furthermore, 
if a revolution should take place such 
as the one in Hungary, this amendment 
would have the effect of preventing us 
from giving any aid whatever to those 
who revolted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. MCDOWELL]. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to read two telegrams. The first 
is addressed to me and reads as follows: 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Polish Roman Catholic Union of 
America comprised of 200,000 Americans of 
Polish origin and of Catholic faith urges 
you to support President Kennedy’s policy 
of helping people of Poland by giving them 
sorely needed aid. We further urge you to 
oppose any amendments to the foreign aid 
bill which would in any way restrict aid to 
Poland. In aiding freedom-loving people of 
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Poland we will strengthen them in their 
vigorous opposition to communism. 
POLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNION 
or AMERICA, 
Chicago, III. 


The second telegram is addressed to 
the Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, Washington, D.C. 
It reads as follows: 

Do not forsake Poland in her hour of need 
and give her ald. The Polish people are 
definitely the best friends we have behind 
the Iron Curtain. The aid given the Com- 
munists through help to Poland is negligible 
and should not be considered. I speak from 
personal experience back in 1945 and from 
the experience of many late observers. 
Denial of aid would be a crushing blow to 
the morale of the people. Never mind the 
government but consider the enslaved 


people, 
STEPHEN S. WozZNICKI, 
Bishop of Saginaw. 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I am 
one who holds the firm conviction that 
the Congress not only possesses the right 
but the responsibility to establish a clear- 
cut policy in the matter of aid to Com- 
munist regimes. There is no issue here 
as to the separation of power or au- 
thority as between the executive branch 
of our Government and that of the Con- 
gress. 

It seems to me that the basic and 
fundamental issue involved is that of 
aiding an enemy. I can see where un- 
der certain circumstances we might well 
lend assistance. But to me, we have 
reached the point where the lines must 
be drawn and a soft policy abandoned. 
We have in substance, four propositions 
before us. The Casey amendment, the 
Casey amendment as amended, the 
Feighan amendment and the Feighan 
amendment as amended. 

T am inclined to believe that the Casey 
amendment as amended, is the right ap- 
proach. In any event both the Casey 
and Feighan amendments as amended 
do provide the limitations and guide- 
lines necessary and take with them a 
policy which is definite in the matter of 
aid to Communist nations. These pro- 
posals as amended, do give the Execu- 
tive sufficient authority. or flexibility 
within certain bounds which should make 
clear our overall policy in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that from here 
on out that the national security and the 
cause of freedom will be strengthened 
by this decision and I believe we are at 
last moving in the right direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman; two brief 
points. Further reference should be 
made to the grave dangers that might 
develop if Yugoslavia were to go back 
into the Soviet bloc. Russia had sub- 
marine bases on the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean until the split came in 
1948; Russia does not have submarine 
bases there now. If we consider how 
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badly threatened Greece, Italy, and the 
whole Mediterranean area would be if 
the Soviet Union again had submarine 
bases there, I think we will recognize the 
problems that both President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy have had 
to keep constantly in mind in carrying 
out their responsibility for the protec- 
tion of the security interests of our 
country. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
has stated that Congress has the power 
under the Constitution to say what the 
moneys it appropriates may or may not 
be used for. There is no question about 
that. Nobody disputes its power or right 
to refuse to provide money to support the 
foreign policy of our country or to sup- 
port our Armed Forces, or even to pay our 
own salaries. But under the Constitu- 
tion, it is not the function or duty of 
the Congress to conduct our foreign 
policy, just as it is not our function to 
command our Armed Forces. Our Repub- 
lic was founded with a division of func- 
tions or duties, as well as of powers. 

When the President said in the recent 
steel price dispute that he was acting in 
the national interest as the representa- 
tive of the people, I strongly disagreed. 
He was not elected to be the representa- 
tive of the people in domestic matters. 
You and I were elected to be the repre- 
sentatives of the people in domestic mat- 
ters. The President’s obligation is to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed the laws that you and I pass 
as the representatives of the people. 

But the President is the representative 
of the American people in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs—within such 
guidelines as the Congress may establish. 
That is what these amendments do. The 
Casey and Feighan amendments state 
our belief that aid to Communist coun- 
tries is unwise and should stop. The 
Morgan-Frelinghuysen amendment lays 
down strict and tough guidelines for 
him to follow if he believes that he 
should, nevertheless, give aid in carrying 
out the function, the duty, the respon- 
sibility which the Constitution places on 
him, not on us, to conduct our foreign 
affairs. 

So it is my view that the Morgan and 
Frelinghuysen amendments should be 
adopted. The Feighan amendment as 
amended, should be defeated, and the 
Casey amendment, as amended by the 
Morgan amendment, should then be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes of the Committee’s time to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
there have been times in the 14 years 
I have been here that my friends on the 
Republican side have thought I have 
been a little political once or twice. But, 
I would like to remind them and my 
colleagues on the Democratic side as 
well that three times in the last 4 or 
5 years I have stood in the well of 
this House opposing taking away from 
President Eisenhower the same power 
that the Casey amendment wants to take 
away from President Kennedy. I op- 
posed the Democrat who offered that 
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amendment. I think you will remember 
yesterday I opposed my own chairman. 
Now I am supporting the Morgan 
amendment today for a variety of rea- 
sons. I am honest, frank, and sincere in 
saying I do not want to embarrass any- 
one, I am sure the people who have 
offered these amendments are just as 
sincere as I am. But, how does Mr. 
Khrushchev feel about this? We all 
want to defeat communism, and he is the 
chief architect of it. What does he say? 
These are his words. He said: 

Poland is now being wooed like a bride, 
Why? Because the wooers want something. 
They want to find elements in Poland that 
can be used against the people’s government, 
against the building of socialism— 


A word he uses as the equivalent of 
communism— 
and against the Soviet Union. 


And he is so right. That is exactly 
what the aim of this is. Mr. Khru- 
shchev does not speak idly. He spends 
more time denouncing NATO than al- 
most anything else, and he does not 
bother denouncing things that do not 
hurt him. He would not have said this 
if he was not feeling the pinprick of 
the fact that our aid is helping Poland 
against him and helping the Polish peo- 
ple to resist the masters that have been 
forced upon them. What does he say 
about Yugoslavia? He said: 

Why do the American imperialists praise 
you? Why do they give you wheat? What 
is this Yugoslav socialism— 

He means communism— 
that this could please the American im- 
perlalists? They scent as it were something 
not quite socialist about you. 


He said, in other words, they scent as 
it were something not quite Communist 
in you. This is precisely what they like. 
This is the law of the class struggle and 
Mr. Khrushchev was so right again. Oh, 
yes, he is feeling the jab of these moves 
in our foreign policy and he does not 
like it. So he talks against it. What 
is the fact about aid to Yugoslavia? I 
will say to you, I probably have as many 
Serbs in my district as anybody in the 
United States and there is nobody who 
hates Tito more than the Serbs do. All 
of the Serbian people who have contacts 
with Yugoslavia can tell you that the 
Serbs in Yugoslavia hate Tito like the 
Devil hates holy water. And I have been 
to Yugoslavia and I can testify to that 
myself. 

Now what does Commonweal, the great 
Catholic magazine, say about this? It 
says: 

The wisest thing the country can do is 
to play the situation by ear, always leav- 
ing open the possibility at given moments 
of either suspending aid or increasing it. 


That is not the end of the quotation. 
What have we done under the Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia at the present time? 
We have cut aid by 90 percent over what 
they were getting before he went there, 
at his recommendation. He says, they 
have to come in and ask for it and show 
that what they ask for is worth some- 
thing. What kind of aid have they been 
getting? They have been getting tech- 
nical assistance, which consists of bring- 
ing Yugoslavs here and exposing them 
to the capitalist system and to democ- 
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racy. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER] can tell you and any 
student. who has studied this program 
can tell you that that is the greatest 
thing you can do. 

I told Khrushchev right in the Krem- 
lin at a reception when we were arguing 
about this point, and he was telling me 
what freedom there was in the Soviet 
Union, how people were free to travel 
in the Soviet Union. It was not so. He 
said: “Why don’t your people under- 
stand?” I said: “Mr. Prime Minister, 
I will tell you what I will do; if you will 
let them come I will go back to Washing- 
ton and introduce a bill to bring a mil- 
lion Russians to America for a visit and 
pay the charges.” 

He looked at me in amazement and 
then said: “Why would you do such a 
thing as that?” And I said: “Because 
when they got back home you would 
have a million of the damnedest, most 
dissatisfied Russians you ever saw or 
heard of.” 

Why do you think they have an Iron 
Curtain up? They have it up because 
they do not want their people to know 
why and what democracy is. 

I sponsored a young college student 
from Hungary. He was a leader in the 
revolution and he was a very brilliant 
student. He graduated with honors in 
his class from the Ohio State University, 
yet he could not speak a word of English 
when he got here; and his wife graduated 
second highest in her class of psychiatric 
nursing. I said to him, when he had 
learned to speak English and we could 
converse freely: “Why did you risk every- 
thing when you were one of the chosen 
people? You were a student. You had 
your way being paid at the university; 
why did you risk everything to revolt?” 

And he said: “Because I was on the 
University of Budapest basketball team 
and it was sent to Switzerland, and there 
I saw what I had always suspected, that 
everything the Communists told us was 
exactly the opposite. Isaw that the West 
was superior in every way, the people 
dress better, they eat better, they have 
freedom.” 

And he said, “We in the University of 
Budapest concluded that from that day 
on anything the Communists told us was 
probably just the opposite of what it 
should be.” 

Do you want to shut the gates of free- 
dom to the Yugoslav people? Do you 
want to hamstring the opportunity of 
the President to seek out and enlarge 
cracks in the Iron Curtain? Oh, it is 
popular to be against communism, and 
I am against it just as much as anybody 
else—I like to be popular—but I am for 
the Morgan amendment. And may I 
say the parliamentary situation is such 
that the vote will come first on the Mor- 
gan amendment. Then the vote will 
come on the Casey amendment. 

I urge you not to vote to fetter the 
hands of the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] is 
recognized for a minute and a half. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my time and the remainder of the time 
of the Committee to the distinguished 
Speaker of the House. 

CVIII——845 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK] 
is recognized for 6% minutes to close the 
debate on these amendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
for many years as a Member of the 
House and as majority leader I have 
been proud, and now, as Speaker, I am 
proud of the fact that in the field of na- 
tional defense and of foreign policy that 
we acted in a bipartisan angle. I urge 
the following of that course in connec- 
tion with the pending amendments. 

In past years, under President Eisen- 
hower and President Truman, whether 
the Democratic or the Republican Party 
controlled the House, we always recog- 
nized and respected that under the Con- 
stitution the President was the sole re- 
pository in the field of foreign affairs, 
as well as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. We always wisely pro- 
vided for a continuance of Executive 
fiexibility and Presidential judgment. 
Why should the House today deny to 
President Kennedy certain discretionary 
powers within congressional guidelines 
that we have given to previous Presi- 
dents? 

Why should the House today take away 
from President Kennedy—and he is our 
President without regard to party—the 
discretionary authority contained in 
the Morgan-Frelinghuysen amendments, 
which the President needs to carry out 
our governmental policy in the most deli- 
cate area of our foreign relations? 

I have stood as majority leader in the 
well of this House advocating that proper 
discretionary power be vested in our 
Chief Executive in past years for Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower as well as 
President Harry S. Truman. So did our 
beloved friend, Speaker Sam Rayburn. 
How well do we remember his dramatic. 
speeches when the question came up of 
completely depriving the President of all 
his Executive power. 

In the 80th Congress, when President 
Truman was our Chief Executive, JOE 
MarTIN and CHARLIE HALLECK gave the 
same bipartisan leadership. 

In the 83d Congress, with President 
Eisenhower in the White House, and 
when Joe Martin was Speaker and 
Charlie Halleck majority leader, Sam 
Rayburn and I supported and worked 
with them in a bipartisan manner. 

I might say the overwhelming Demo- 
cratic Members of the House followed 
our leadership, joining with our Repub- 
lican friends in defeating efforts to tie 
the hands of the President in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

I refer to this history least we forget.” 

The President bears the responsibility 
of conducting our foreign policy in the 
manner stated in the Constitution. To 
completely tie his hands at any time 
would be unwise, and particularly at this 
period of the world’s history it would 
be dangerous, 

Last year President Kennedy recom- 
mended an increase of over $6 billion in 
our national defense, and for the present 
fiscal year over $3 billion more. This 
represents firm and courageous leader- 
ship on his part. 

Furthermore, it is evident that unrest 
and tensions exist and are on the in- 
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crease in the Communist-dominated 
part of the world, and even in the Soviet 
Union and Red China. 

We should give the President such dis- 
cretionary power to capitalize on and 
increase such unrest and tensions, 

It is difficult to see history in the mak- 
ing, but it is being made at the present 
time here and abroad throughout the 
world. 

One of the great reserve strengths we 
have is the more than 100 million per- 
sons in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, and other Communist- 
dominated countries that despise com- 
munism, who are praying for their early 
deliverance from their Communist op- 
pressors, and for the restoration of their 
independence and liberty. They look to 
America with hope, to the Soviet Union 
with despair. 

Are we by the adoption of the provi- 
sions completely restricting the Presi- 
dent going to send the message to them 
that we are closing our eyes and our 
thoughts to those millions of enslaved 
persons, keeping in mind the enslaved 
people who hate and despise commu- 
nism? In Poland it is safe to say 98 
percent of the people not only despise 
but hate communism. In Hungary, only 
a few years ago, what happened? There 
was a desire of the people for liberty, 
and think of the bravery they mani- 
fested on that occasion. 

What about the unrest in East Ger- 
many? 

What about the unrest in Red China? 

What about the manifestations we see: 
there? 

Do we want to tie the hands of our 
President? Are we going to close the 
opportunities of our Government to capi- 
talize on those situations? 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative situa- 
tion is very simple. We have two substi- 
tutes. We have the Casey substitute 
and we have the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan] to that substitute. I urge 
adoption of that amendment. 

Then we have the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], to the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fricuan], I urge that the Frelinghuy- 
sen amendment be adopted. The first 
vote will be on the Morgan amendment 
to the Casey substitute, the adoption of 
which I strongly urge. Then we come 
over to the Frelinghuysen amendment 
to the Feighan substitute. I urge the 
adoption of that amendment. At that 
time I urge that the Feighan substitute 
be defeated. 

Then we come back to the Casey 
amendment as amended by the Morgan 
amendment. I urge adoption of that 
amendment as amended. That amend- 
ment expresses the thoughts and views 
of this body but at the same time it re- 
serves the constitutional power and dis- 
eretion of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an article. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. Y. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress plays a key role in the formu- 
lation of our Nation's foreign policy, and 
through its activity in this field it affects 
the lives of millions of people far beyond 
our borders. When we exercise our re- 
sponsibilities in these grave matters it is 
imperative that we devote our best abili- 
ties to a sober consideration of all the 
facts, and make our decision in terms 
of the best interests of our country, 
without resort to inflated statements de- 
signed to capture headlines at home or 
provide material for campaign litera- 
ture. 

I am not convinced that the Senate 
lived up to these high standards when it 
prohibited aid to Communist or Marx- 
ist countries. The Senate moved hastily 
to go on record as opposed to com- 
munism; so hastily that the full im- 
plications of its action were never ex- 
plored in debate; and indeed so hastily 
that at first surplus foods and fibers 
under Public Law 480 were included in 
the prohibition of aid, and then rapidly 
excluded, with a result that the language 
of the present amendment leaves uncer- 
tain whether Public Law 480 sales agree- 
ments are excluded or not. 

The policy of three administrations 
over the past 14 years has been based 
on the assumption that lasting change 
in the Communist world must be effected 
from within, and that we should encour- 
age these changes by supporting those 
who inaugurate them when such support 
is required and is likely to be productive. 
This policy has had some very real re- 
sults, as can readily be seen by compar- 
ing the condition of the Soviet bloc to- 
day with that of 14 years ago. 

The monolith of international com- 
munism does not in fact exist. Beneath 
the Stalinist surface seethed tendencies 
toward nationalism, Russophobia, plural- 
ism, and even the germs of liberal democ- 
racy. In Yugoslavia the nationalist 
drive was strong enough to create a 
split, and we moved in with the support 
necessary to permit the existence of an 
independent nation. As Yugoslavia’s 
relations with the free world expanded 
there came ideological revisionism, and 
while this revisionism may not have 
gone far enough to suit us, it is officially 
termed by every orthodox Communist 
Party in the world today as the leading 
threat within the Communist movement. 

Is it true, as the critics of aid to Yugo- 
slavia have said, that our assistance to 
that country has been wasted? that 
Yugoslavia’s divergence from the bloc 
is a sham designed to beguile us? If so, 
the Yugoslavs have played the game very 
well indeed, for they have supplied us 
with strong evidence of their divergence 
from the monolithic Communist family. 
Seventy percent of Yugoslavia’s trade is 
now with the West. In Yugoslavia 12 
percent of the farmland is collectivized, 
contrasted with an average of about 90 
percent in all other bloc countries, with 
the exception of Poland. Over 1 million 
free world tourists visited Yugoslavia in 
1961. Yugoslav students come to the 
United States in ever-increasing num- 
bers, while there is only a trickle from 
the other Communist countries. And in 
the United Nations, Yugoslavia has voted 
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“yes” while Russia voted “nyet” on such 
major issues as support of the Congo 
operation and the U.N. bond issue. 

The Communists have gone to great 
lengths to present to their peoples an 
image of a world irrevocably split in two 
hostile and irreconcilable camps. The 
case of Yugoslavia destroys this image, 
for it is not a member of the capitalist 
camp, but on the other hand has given 
its people the most rapidly rising stand- 
ard of living in the Communist world, 
it has disbanded the hated collective 
farms, and has expanded the area of 
personal freedom to a degree which no 
other Communist regime has thought 
possible. With the catalyst of Stalin’s 
death and the lack of a sure hand in 
the Kremlin this so-called disease spread 
to Poland, Hungary, and beyond. 

It is difficult for us in the West to 
understand why it was the example of 
Yugoslavia which inspired the other 
peoples of Eastern Europe to demand 
reforms, when the free world offers so 
much more. But the freedom and the 
standard of living which we enjoy seem 
totally unattainable to these peoples, 
who have Soviet armies encamped on 
their soil. Yugoslavia is different—it 
did succeed, with our help, in moving 
away from Moscow but it did not move 
so far that the Soviet leaders felt com- 
pelled to unleash their armies to protect 
their empire. This is the pattern for 
change within which Eastern Europe 
must work. The penalties for moving 
too fast were set in Hungary. 

Without the assistance offered Yugo- 
slavia by the United States, small in 
amount as it has been, and without the 
open encouragement it has received from 
the free world, Yugoslavia would have 
been forced to return long ago to depend- 
ence on and subservience to the Soviet 
Union. Without the hope of such as- 
sistance and encouragement from the 
free world in the future, there will be 
no example for other Communist coun- 
tries to follow of an increasingly inde- 
pendent and democratic Yugoslavia. 

I think that all of us here would grant 
that the virus which was born in Yugo- 
slavia had a profound effect immediately 
after the death of Stalin. The question 
which we must answer is whether or not 
it still operates today. I think that it 
clearly does, and that its implications 
are increasingly dangerous for orthodox 
communism. 

The Chinese Communists apparently 
agree, as do their Albanian, North Ko- 
rean, and North Vietnamese comrades. 
They see that the so-called revisionists 
have set in motion forces which are al- 
most impossible to contain in the long 
run, and they insist on a hard line toward 
them. The Soviets, on the other hand, 
wish to play down the seriousness of the 
Yugoslav threat for tactical reasons. 
The existence of the dispute with Tito 
has proven a great embarrassment in 
Khrushchev’s attempts to win over the 
emerging nations, which, like Yugoslav- 
ia, demand a position outside the blocs. 
By restoring normal state-to-state re- 
lations with Belgrade he hopes to dis- 
guise his ideological objections to na- 
tional communism, 

It is this issue, then, which has led to 
the exacerbation of the latent Sino-So- 
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viet dispute. A byproduct of the current 
dialogue is the invasion of the Soviet 
Empire by the Chinese, who have 
snatched the Kremlin’s Balkan satellite, 
Albania. This blow to Soviet prestige 
could never have been delivered but for 
the existence of an independent Yugo- 
slavia through which Soviet forces could 
not move. 

Pressures for reform are evident within 
every Communist regime in the world to- 
day, and even Khrushchev was forced 
to acknowledge the trends toward inter- 
nal autonomy at the most recent Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party. 
These pressures can be traced to Yugo- 
slav revisionism, which has awakened 
the latent aspirations of all the peoples 
of the bloc. 

Revisionism and divergent trends 
within the Communist empire will in 
time, lead to the erosion of Communist 
ideology, and will make it increasingly 
difficult for the Kremlin to maintain its 
centralistic control over other nations. 
The Soviet bloc is entering a period of 
crisis: a crisis more significant, if less 
dramatic, than that of 1948. This is a 
time when we should give the Executive 
more, and not less, freedom to tailor our 
policies to new developments. Let us 
remove this debate from the realm of 
emotionalism and slogan, and act with 
the imagination and foresight which the 
situation demands. This is certainly a 
time for a responsible bipartisan foreign 
policy. Let us give the President, in this 
time of crisis and opportunity, the flexi- 
bility in the field of foreign affairs that 
his predecessors have had. 

Mr. Chairman, in the issue of the July 
1, New York Times magazine published 
an article by Former Secretary of State 
Christian Herter entitled “Poland? 
Yugoslavia? Why Help Communists?” 
In it Mr. Herter puts the bipartisan case 
for aiding nations whose relative inde- 
pendence is more important to us than 
their Marxist ideology. When the Com- 
mittee rises I intend to ask unanimous 
consent to insert this article in the Rec- 
orp at this point in the debate. 

PoLAND? YucGostavia? WHY HELP 
COMMUNISTS? 
(By Christian A. Herter) 

Emotion is rarely a reliable guide to sound 
policy decisions. Yet all of us are tempted 
at one time or another to speak out or act 
in anger against situations not to our liking. 
More often than not, we discover anew that 
we cannot end our troubles merely by oppos- 
ing them. In the conduct of international 
relations, we are far more likely to achieve 
our goals by careful planning and the quiet 
and skillful use of diplomatic tools than by 
harsh words and hasty decisions. 

A case in point is our relationship with 
the countries of Eastern Europe. Few of the 
numerous problems that confront us in the 
world generate more frustration or arouse 
more controversy than this. Many of us, 
and more of our ancestors, came from that 
are of states that runs through the heart 
of Europe from Poland to Rumania. It dis- 
tresses us to know that most of the people 
now living in those countries are ruled by 
regimes they neither approve of nor respect. 
We blame ourselves, in part, for not success- 
fully opposing their absorption into Mos- 
cow’s empire. And we find it galling that 
we can do so little now to promote their 
freedom and independence. 

Against this background of concern and 
frustration, it is not at all puzzling that we 
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should occasionally Iash out at the Commu- 
nist rulers and all their works, that we 
should seek to end or prevent any action on 
our part that might lend them comfort or 
prestige. This f was reflected most re- 
cently by the action of the Senate in voting 
to ban any assistance to countries “known 
to be dominated by communism or Marx- 
ism.” 

This sweeping restriction was modified the 
following day by a second amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act, sponsored jointly 
by the Democratic and Republican leader- 
ship in the Senate, which permitted the use 
of surplus agricultural products for foreign 
assistance in some circumstances. Even so, 
the surplus products are not to go to any 
country participating directly or indirectly 
in any policy or program for the Commu- 
nist conquest of the world or to one that is 
controlled by any country promoting the 
Communist conquest of the world. 

At almost the same time, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House was sending 
to the floor a foreign trade bill that would 
exclude Poland and Yugoslavia from most- 
favored-nation treatment under our system 
of tariffs. 

These actions in the Congress sought to 
reverse policies followed by three adminis- 
trations, two Democratic and one Republi- 
can, for a dozen years and more, I am cer- 
tain that the frustrations mentioned earlier 
played an important part in these actions. 
Also at work was the feeling that the assist- 
ance given Poland and Yugoslavia in recent 
years had produced no tangible results from 
the point of view of our interests. There 
was understandable irritation that Polish 
and Yugoslav leaders frequently criticized 
the United States but not the Soviet Union. 
Some legislators argued that it made no 
sense for the United States to go out of its 
way to ease the economic problems of Com- 
munist regimes. 

“I am not able to understand how we 
would help people to get free by making 
their tyrant masters stronger,” one Senator 
said during debate on the foreign assistance 
amendment. It was a question that many 
Americans have asked themselves. Why 
should we help a Communist government? 

The first and most obvious answer is that 
our policy is not designed primarily to help 
governments but rather to help the unfortu- 
nate people of the countries concerned. 
That it helps the governments, we recog- 
nize, of course. But for any realistic judg- 
ment, we need to look at the total effect, 
not merely the most obvious one; the subtle 
and indirect consequences of action are fre- 
quently more important than those readily 
discernible. 

For a fuller answer, we must know just 
what it is that we have done to assist Po- 
land and Yugoslavia. We should consider 
the reasons that convinced Presidents Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and Kennedy that such 
aid was in the security interests of the 
United States. Finally, we should study the 
results of this policy. Only then can we 
judge whether the course we have pursued 
has produced useful results, and whether it 
should be continued. 

In the years immediately following World 
War II. Yugoslavia was probably the most 
militant and extreme of Moscow’s recently 
acquired satellites. That very extremism 
created problems. Tito, in those days, was, 
if anything, more Stalinist than Stalin him- 
self and his militancy. created intra- bloc 
problems of discipline and control. Stalin 
sought to take over the Yugoslay party from 
within. When that failed he engineered 
the exclusion of Tito and his followers from 
the Cominform. 

The Soviet dictator calculated that with- 
out his support, the Yugoslav Communists 
would quickly be brought to heel. He was 
wrong, and it proved to be one of his most 
serious blunders. For Tito had broken the 
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so-called “monolithic unity” of the Com- 
munist bloc, the winds of nationalism and 
independence began to blow and their 
erosive effect on Moscow’s control have be 
come increasingly apparent. 

Yugoslavia’s break with Moscow and its 
pursuit of an independent course produced 
significant political and strategic advan- 
tages for the United States and the rest of 
the non-Communist world. Soviet power 
was rolled back from the Adriatic Sea and 
from Italy’s northeastern border. Austria's 
southern boundary was freed from Moscow’s 
control. The closing of Yugoslavia's borders 
to Greek Communists sounded the death 
knell for the latter's effort to win over 
Greece. 

Other consequences flowed from Yugo- 
slavia’s independent course, to the obvious 
advantage of both the Yugoslavs and the 
West. The pace of development accelerated 
and living standards rose. Foreign trade 
increased and more than two-thirds of it 
was with non-bloc countries. Cultural and 
technical contracts have grown and new 
bonds of friendship have been established. 
Over the past decade, thousands of Western- 
ers have visited Yugoslavia and come to 
know firsthand that country, its progress 
and problems, and its intelligent, able and 
fiercely independent people. And many 
Yugoslavs have been able to see the West 
and to compare its reality with the propa- 
ganda stereotypes. 

We know that the present course has been 
welcomed by most young Yugoslavs and by 
broad segments of the population at large. 
We should harbor no illusions, however, as 
regards the present political leadership and 
its basic Communist orientation. Nonethe- 
less, President Tito is a proud and independ- 
ent man, and he is a Yugoslav. However 
much he might welcome readmission to the 
bloc, he is not likely to consider it on terms 
of less independence than he demanded in 
1948. And from Moscow’s viewpoint, such a 
demand could only stimulate the forces of 
nationalism which already have caused the 
Kremlin incalculable trouble. 

The danger in the present situation is 
that a drastic revision of US. policy 
along the lines of the proposed Senate 
amendment would sharply reduce Yugosla- 
via’s freedom of choice. A harsh stiffening 
of our policy and a modest softening of 
Moscow's might convince the men in Bel- 
grade that they had only one road open to 
them. The hand of those who all along have 
favored a reorientation of Yugoslav policy in 
the direction of closer ties with Moscow 
would be incredibly strengthened; those 
whose orientation has been toward the West 
would be left with few effective arguments 
or defenses. 

In testimony before a House committee 
earlier this year, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk said: We believe the question answers 
itself as to whether we would prefer that 
the Yugoslavs fall back into dependence on 
the Soviet bloc and thus reorient their coun- 
try toward the East. We are convinced that 
the present policy, supported by three ad- 
ministrations and fully tested by time and 
events, is effective and in the interests of this 
country.” 

There are elements of both similarity and 
considerable difference in the situations in 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Like the Yugo- 
slavs, the Poles are a proud and independ- 
ent-minded people. But they are also realists 
and they know that their geographic position 
creates special problems for them. Border- 
ing the Soviet Union and athwart the main 
lines of communication between the Soviet 
state and East Germany, Poland knows that 
any overt moves in the direction of a rupture 
with Moscow would produce the most severe 
kind of repression. It does not enjoy the 
kind of relative isolation from the Soviet 
Union that made Yugoslavia’s break with 
Moscow possible. 
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During the first decade after World War 
II, Poland’s Communist leaders were docile 
followers of Stalin and careful executors of 
his policies. American policy toward the 
Warsaw regime paralleled that toward the 
other members of the Soviet bloc. But in 
1956, revolt against blind acceptance of the 
Soviet pattern erupted in Poland. Wladys- 
law Gomulka, who had been jailed by the 
Stalinists, assumed power on the crest of 
this Poland-first demonstration. 

The new Polish leader had to walk the 
narrow ledge between his basic loyalty to 
Moscow and to Marxism-Leninism and his 
comprehension of the demands of his own 
people for liberalization and more freedom. 
Forced collectivization of farmlands was 
halted. Pressures on the Catholic Church 
were reduced. Limitations on contacts with 
the West were relaxed and the Warsaw Goy- 
ernment moved to improve its long-neglected 
relations with nonbloc countries, 

As we watched these developments from 
Washington, we concluded that they should 
not pass unnoticed. In October 1956, the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
declared: 

“The captive peoples should never have 
reason to doubt that they have in us a sin- 
cere and dedicated friend who shares their 
aspirations. They must know that they can 
draw upon our abundance to tide themselves 
over the period of economic adjustment 
which is inevitable as they rededicate their 
productive efforts to the service of their 
own people, rather than of exploiting mas- 
ters. Nor do we condition economic ties 
between us upon the adoption by these 
countries of any particular form of society.” 

A few days later, President Eisenhower 
said: 


“The United States has made clear its 
readiness to assist economically the new and 
independent. governments of these countries. 
We have already—some days since—been in 
contact with the new Government of Po- 
land on this matter. We have also pub- 
licly declared that we do not demand of 
these governments their adoption of any 
particular form of society as a condition 
upon our economic assistance. Our one 
concern is that they be free—for their sake, 
and for freedom’s sake.“ 

Since 1957 these expressions of interest and 
support have taken the practical form of 
credits and deliveries of surplus farm prod- 
ucts. There has been a significant and fruit- 
ful growth in technical and cultural ex- 
changes. Thousands of Americans and Poles 
have come to know each other well, whether 
as official visitors or as tourists. Well-known 
Americans, such as former Vice President 
Nixon, who have visited Poland, have been 
overwhelmed with the warmth and friendli- 
ness of their reception by the Polish people. 

The Poles know the economic assistance 
from the United States has helped to raise 
their standard of living. They know that 
grain imports from America have permitted 
their farmers to concentrate on other agri- 
cultural products that earn hard currency 
on world markets. Their farm situation, 
the best by far in the Soviet bloc, has en- 
abled them to resist pressures for tighter 
controls and possibly a reversion to the hated 
collectivization. 

They know, too, that help from the United 
States has permitted the Government in 
Warsaw to steer a course freed of dominance 
from Moscow than would otherwise have 
been possible. There have been reports 
lately of discouraging developments within 
Poland that we can only read with regret. 
New pressure is exerted against the 
Catholic Church by the Government. The 
authorities have expanded controls over the 
press and the schools. Nevertheless, the Po- 
lish people enjoy a measure of freedom 
unknown in any other bloc country. And 
Polish farmers still own more than 85 per- 
cent of the land under cultivation, whereas 
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in other bloc countries that percentage or 
more is under the stultifying hand of collec- 
tives. 

Nor has Gomulka surrendered his views on 
the right of each state to determine and 
follow its own “road to socialism” without 
being rigidly tied to the Soviet model. Fol- 
lowing the 22d Soviet Communist Party 
Congress last fall, Mr. Gomulka in his report 
said: “Every party is fully independent and 
autonomous and bears full responsibility for 
the country it rules and for its policy in the 
country.” 

There is evidence of many other signifi- 
cant differences between the views held in 
Moscow and those dominant in Warsaw on 
both domestic and foreign issues. While 
the Soviet Union has been stressing the 
desirability of expanding intrabloc trade, 
Poland has been establishing a privileged 
sector of industry producing primarily for 
Western markets. 

As we look at these and other facts of life 
inside the Soviet system, it is more impor- 
tant than ever for us to distinguish between 
the myths and the realities. This is par- 
ticularly vital as we consider our policies 
toward Yugoslavia and Poland. The basic 
objective of our policy in both countries 
has been to encourage their independence 
and freedom for their people. 

Critics of the course we are and have been 
following tend, I think, to regard the pub- 
lic statements of Tito and Gomulka on for- 
eign policy matters as the only valid evi- 
dence of what is happening in their two 
countries. Each expression of friendship 
for Moscow is read as a sign of our own 
failure. Those who would have us turn 
our backs on those most friendly to us in 
Poland and Yugoslavia seem surprised to 
discover with some regularity that Messrs. 
Tito and Gomulka are still Communists. 

Surely this is not the time to walk away 
from the competition. I can think of few 
actions on our part that would be more 
welcome in Moscow than that. If I were Mr. 
Khrushchev, I would surely heave a sigh of 
relief if I knew that Poland’s and Yugo- 
slavia’s windows to the West were being 
bricked over. Never have the signs of in- 
ternal disarray been more obvious within 
the Soviet empire than they are today. 
Never have the forces of autonomy and in- 
dependence been more evident. 

There is a puzzling inconsistency in all of 
this that we should consider. We have all 
heard words of warning about the effective- 
ness of Moscow’s penetration of an increas- 
ing number of countries through trade-and- 
aid offensives. Yet some of us who seem 
most alarmed at this intensified competi- 
tion are among those who would deliberately 
deprive ourselves of the opportunity to carry 
on this brand of peaceful competition with- 
in the bloc itself. 

One of our problems, I believe, is our im- 
patience and our desire to find clear-cut and 
quick answers. Given the complexities of 
our world, there are few such answers short 
of devastation. We must gird ourselves for 
the long, hard pull that this kind of com- 
petition requires. The search for shortcuts 
can drive us into hasty and emotional deci- 
sions that only create new problems. 

A policy of abandonment toward key areas 
of Eastern Europe would seem to me to be 
the ultimate in the “no-win” policy we hear 
discussed these days. Its logical outcome 
would seem to be either surrender or military 
conflict. Certainly we cannot win a com- 
petition in which we refuse to participate. 
And if we hope for internal tension and 
turmoil as the outcome of our inaction, we 
must in good conscience be prepared for 
the consequences of such a development. 

I doubt that that is what we want. I 
doubt that such an outcome would serve well 
the interests of freedom or independence of 
our friends in Eastern Europe. 

The question of our policy is sometimes 
phrased as one of aid for Communist gov- 
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ernments versus no aid. That is not the 
real issue. The central question is whether 
the President is to have available to him the 
authority to extend or not extend assistance 
at times and places where the available evi- 
dence indicates that such action would pro- 
mote our own national-security interests. 

It is also a matter of our overall posture 
toward peoples now living under unwanted 
Communist rule. If they and their govern- 
ments Know they cannot count on us for 
urgently needed help, they will suit their 
actions and their policies to fit that fact. 
If they realize that such help might be 
forthcoming in certain circumstances, their 
actions could be quite different. 

Two years ago, as Secretary of State, I 
expressed my views on this matter in a 
speech to the American Bar Association in 
Washington. I said then: 

“We have tried to encourage any trend 
toward greater freedom within the Commu- 
nist bloc. We aided Yugoslavia, whose break 
with the bloc compounded the difficulties of 
maintaining monolithic Soviet control over 
the remaining Eastern European states. We 
are helping Poland. We have sought 
through exchange programs and other per- 
sonal and cultural contacts to broaden the 
exposure of the Soviet people to outside in- 
fluences, * * * 

“If we hold to our course, I believe that 
these trends will continue and will work in 
our favor. Basically our policy is running 
with the grain of history.” 

My reading of the situation in which we 
find ourselves today only reinforces that 
conviction. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore the debate today we had some ad- 
vance knowledge of the probable intro- 
duction of the amendment to H.R. 11921 
by the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Casey]. We became interested in his 
proposal to restrict our assistance to 
Communist countries. We decided to 
associate ourselves with the effort to ex- 
press the sense of the Congress, par- 
ticularly as to Yugoslavia. One of the 
biggest culprits to be fattened by our aid 
has been Marshal Tito, to the tune of 
$2,219 million in the past 2 years. Some- 
one made the computation that this has 
averaged about $415,000 a day. The 
Casey amendment when offered went 
beyond Yugoslavia and Poland and con- 
tained the very restrictive language “no 
assistance,” which would, of course, pro- 
hibit a disposition of our farm surplus 
under Public Law 480. 

In our opinion, there is just no com- 
promise with Tito of Yugoslavia. 
Whether he is on our side or not can best 
be determined by looking at the vote in 
the United Nations where he has sup- 
ported Russia 44 times, and voted with 
us only 6 times in the past 2 years. In 
the 1962 May Day parade in Belgrade, 
for all to see, were new Soviet-made T-54 
tanks. 

Our greatest interest in some restric- 
tion upon assistance to Yugoslavia was 
generated by the incident last fall when 
certain planes which were then described 
as “obsolete” were sold to Yugoslavia, 
and their fliers were then trained here 
in the United States. During the fall of 
1961 we received a storm of protest over 
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this incident, but because it was an act 
of the executive branch, there was not 
very much we could do about it. We 
kept the matter in mind and became de- 
termined that we would in some way 
give expression or voice to the views of 
our constituents who so strongly opposed 
the 1961 sale of these planes to Yugo- 
Slavia. We concluded the proper time 
to make an expression of protest against 
Yugoslavia would be in support of an 
amendment as first proposed by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

However, in the debate which followed 
immediately the introduction of the 
Casey amendment, the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], offered an amendment to the Casey 
amendment by modifying the absolute 
provision of “no assistance,” accompa- 
nied by the provision against waiver in 
the following words: 

Unless the President finds and promptly 
reports to Congress that: (1) such assistance 
is vital to the security of the United States; 
(2) the recipient country is not controlled 
by the international conspiracy; and (3) 
such assistance will further promote the 
independence of the recipient country from 
international communism. 


According to our view, the Morgan 
amendment eliminates a possible objec- 
tion to the Casey amendment because 
it is true that long before the advent of 
President Kennedy, the Congress did 
give a latitude of discretion to President 
Eisenhower and to former President Tru- 
man. But here, in the Morgan amend- 
ment, for the first time, is a situation in 
which the Congress is saying to the Pres- 
ident, or to describe it better, is telling 
the President, that we are against any 
further aid to Communist countries and 
such is the sense of the Congress. Under 
the strict terms of the Casey amendment, 
we could not have given one cent to any 
of the 18 countries named. This would 
have precluded any help to Cuba in the 
event of a possible revolution. The 
wording of the Morgan amendment 
leaves nothing to guesswork. It is a 
strong directive to the President, much 
more than just a guideline. In effect, 
the Morgan amendment says to the Chief 
Executive, who directs our foreign pol- 
icy: “You, Mr. President, may be in pos- 
session of more detailed information 
than is available to the legislative 
branch, but we are so against any fur- 
ther aid to. the so-called Communist 
countries, that if there is any exception 
to be made, you must make a finding 
and a conclusion and promptly report to 
the Congress, according to the three pro- 
visions set out in the Morgan amend- 
ment, the most important of which is 
the finding that such assistance is in 
some way vital to our own security. 
Then there must be the further finding 
that the recipient is not controlled by 
some international Communist conspir- 
acy and that such assistance will help 
toward the independence of the recipient 
country from its past or present entan- 
glement with international communism.” 

The Casey amendment when supple- 
mented by the Morgan amendment, in 
our opinion, is not simply just a guide- 
line for the President. The House of 
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Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 a provi- 
sion which makes it mandatory that the 
President conform to these guidelines. 
We say this because unless the President 
conveys to the Congress the informa- 
tion that the recipient is not a part of 
the international Communist conspiracy, 
then the strict provisions of the Casey 
amendment of no assistance“ become 
immediately applicable. Those who fear 
that this will eliminate flexibility and 
lose us our friends in the countries enu- 
merated—including many people who 
may hate their Communist masters—in 
our opinion should have no worry as to 
whether this amendment will tie the 
hands of the President. This was not 
the issue and the truth of the matter is 
there need be no concern, in any event, 
because the President still has wide- 
spread power as Commander in Chief of 
all of our Armed Forces, and more par- 
ticularly, has wide delegated authority 
through the Central Intelligence Agency 
with a large reservoir of funds which 
can be used in the event of a revolt in any 
of the countries enumerated in the origi- 
nal Casey amendment. 

It is our opinion that the House, if it 
adopts the Casey amendment as modified 
by the amendment offered by the chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, has expressed itself very firmly 
against further aid to Communist coun- 
tries and for the first time has required 
of the Chief Executive by our mandate 
that any exceptions to the hard and 
fast “no assistance” provision be justi- 
fied by the equally strict provisions of 
the Morgan amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DoNnoHUE] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would very earnestly request each Mem- 
ber of the House to studiously and con- 
scientiously reflect upon this proposed 
amendment to forbid any further ex- 
tension of our limited assistance to 
people who, through no fault of their 
own, are presently living under the domi- 
nation of the Kremlin. 

Perhaps no feature of this measure 
will have a greater long-range effect 
upon world freedom and keeping alive 
the submerged desire for personal and 
national liberty that still burns in the 
hearts and minds of millions of op- 
pressed people. 

The amendment proposed here is un- 
questionably well meant but it is, indeed, 
extremely doubtful that it could accom- 
plish its well-meant purpose; as a truth 
it is, rather, more likely to defeat, in 
the long run, its inherent objective. The 
operation of the amendment, if ac- 
cepted, could well serve to progress and 
promote the very achievement of mono- 
lithic unity of the subjugated, smaller 
nations, under Soviet leadership, which 
is precisely what we must persevere in 
trying to prevent. It is plainly obvious 
that the people of the oppressed coun- 
tries to whom our limited help, under 
this program, has been given, have ex- 
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ercised persistant and significant pres- 
sures in restraint of the more extreme 
and aggressive actions of the Communist 
dictatorship. } 

The policy we have thus far been pur- 
suing in this particular matter, under 
this program and under Presidents of 
both parties, has proved its effectiveness 
in contribution to our overall foreign 
policy design. 

Under our Constitution there is great 
and serious obligation upon the Presi- 
dent to promulgate and direct our for- 
eign policy. To place such a severely 
restrictive limitation upon his power of 
direction and discretion, at this time, 
could be disastrously misinterpreted 
abroad and dangerously hinder the 
President in the effective discharge of 
probably, today, his major responsi- 
bility. 

With particular reference to Poland, 
our foreign aid relations with that 
country certainly have been construc- 
tive. Our present policy has reflected 
our recognition of Poland’s unique posi- 
tion within the Soviet sphere. It has 
demonstrated our willingness to take 
advantage of the opportunity to make 
the friendly concern of the people of 
the United States felt in Poland. It 
has served to sustain and expand the 
great reservoir of good will toward the 
United States which the people of 
Poland have always possessed for us. 
Primarily important, it has encouraged 
and nourished the great spirit and 
tradition of freedom and liberty that has 
characterized the Polish people and 
nation from their beginning. Let us 
remind ourselves that tyrants and dic- 
tators come and go in this strange world 
but the great masses of ordinary decent 
people remain forever. 

Let us, therefore, continue to work 
together to defeat the evil designs of 
the Communist dictators; let us con- 
tinue to place our traditional trust in 
the President of the United States; let 
us continue to demonstrate good and 
wise concern for fellow human beings 
while we decry their tyrannical rulers; 
let us pray the Almighty for His help 
and guidance in our noble objective for 
world freedom and let us, in that spirit, 
reject this amendment while we har- 
moniously cooperate for the preserva- 
tion of freedom for ourselves and decent 
people everywhere. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would appreciate it if 
the Chair would explain exactly what 
the voting situation is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Casey], the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morean], the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio, and the amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
from Louisiana would permit the Chair 
to respond to the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the Chair would advise that the 
vote first will occur on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Morcan] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Casey]. The next vote will occur 
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on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] to the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]. The next vote will occur on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. FeteHan]. The last vote 
then occurs on the Casey amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS. That is, provided the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio as 
amended by the gentleman from New 
Jersey is voted down? 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote finally 
occurs on the Casey amendment whether 
the substitute is agreed to or not. It 
would be the Casey amendment as 
amended by the substitute if the sub- 
stitute is agreed to. 

The question now occurs on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
occurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

The amendment to the substitute was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
occurs on the substitute as amended by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FEIGHAN) there 
were—ayes 44, noes 201. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jupp) there 
were—ayes 277, noes 4. 

So the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there other 
amendments to this section of the bill? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: On page 
12, after line 23, insert: 

(1) The President shall adopt regulations 
and establish procedures to insure that 
United States foreign aid is not used in a 
manner which, contrary to the best interests 
of the United States, promotes or assists the 
foreign aid projects or activities of the Com- 
munist-bloc countries.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, until re- 
cently it never occurred to me—and it 
probably never occurred to anyone 
here—that it would be necessary to in- 
clude in the foreign aid bill a provision 
which would prohibit the use of our aid 
in a manner promoting or assisting the 
foreign aid programs of Sino-Soviet bloc 
countries. However, in a recent study 
my subcommittee made into certain as- 
pects of our aid program in Cambodia, 
it developed that our aid funds were 
being expended in various ways which 
resulted in aiding Russian and Chinese 
Communist aid projects. We found, for 
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instance, that commodities which were 
imported into Cambodia under our aid 
were incorporated into a hospital built 
by the Russians as their number one 
propaganda showpiece in southeast 
Asia and that the United States fur- 
nished equipment which made the hos- 
pital operational when the Russian- 
designed powerplant proved inadequate. 
Needless to say, the United States got 
no credit for this. My subcommittee 
found also that our aid officials provided 
Cambodia with radio studios which they 
knew would be used in conjunction with 
the Chinese Communist gift to Cambodia 
of a powerful radio broadcasting com- 
plex. 

The amendment which I have offered 
is designed to prevent the commingling 
of United States and Sino-Soviet bloc 
aid in any manner which is inconsistent 
with the best interests of the United 
States. 

I urge the acceptance of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had consultation with the leadership on 
both the majority and minority sides of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Iam 
aware that the gentleman in his recent 
hearings developed some evidence of 
commingling of American aid with So- 
viet aid. I think this amendment is 
directed to correcting that situation. 
The committee has no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. I appreciate the posi- 
tion of the committee, and I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin: On page 12, after line 23, insert the 
following: “Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, no monetary assistance shall 
be made available under this Act to any 
government or political subdivision or 
agency of such government which will be 
used to compensate owners for expropriated 
or nationalized property and, upon finding 
by the Administrator that such funds have 
been diverted by any government for such 
purpose, no further assistance under this act 
shall be furnished to such government until 
appropriate reimbursement is made to the 
United States for sums so diverted.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is very simple. We spent a lot of 
time yesterday talking about expropria- 
tion. I believe, however, an examination 
will show that we have still in the law 
a loophole that would permit, even under 
the amendment adopted yesterday, the 
furnishing of assistance to a country of 
U.S. dollars, in order to pay compen- 
sation to the individual whose property 
Was expropriated. Such a loophole is 
simply an encouragement to expropriate. 
My amendment says that they shall not 
use American aid funds furnished 
through this program for the payment 
of compensation for nationalization or 
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expropriation. It would close the door 
to such a practice. I talked the matter 
over with the chairman of the com- 
mittee and with both sides of the com- 
mittee, and my understanding is that 
there is no objection to the basic pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, that is 
correct. I am in sympathy with the ob- 
jective of the amendment. I was some- 
what disturbed when the amendment 
was first submitted to me that where we 
were encouraging land reform the 
amendment might cause some interfer- 
ence with that. But I have taken a more 
careful look at the amendment and I 
feel that we could take it to conference 
and if there is any question about it, 
we could iron out the difficulty in 
conference. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. The purpose of this 
amendment is to make sure that a 
country which nationalizes, expropri- 
ates, or otherwise seizes American-owned 
property, cannot reimburse the owner 
by using funds provided that country 
in this AID program. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
correct. It is to prevent making our 
taxpayers finance nationalization or 
expropriation in these countries. It 
simply says that it shall not be done with 
American dollars furnished under this 
program. I think everybody certainly 
will agree that that should not be 
tolerated. 

Mr. JUDD. I agree with the gentle- 
man and support his amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Charman, I am cer- 
tainly in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
idea. I do share some concern—and 
perhaps the gentleman can shed some 
light on it—over cases where they have 
condemnation proceedings, where they 
are breaking up large estates for pur- 
poses of land reform, whether those 
would be adversely affected. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Let me 
suggest that where a highway is going 
to be built under this program and they 
have to go in under condemnation pro- 
ceedings to take over land, that is cer- 
tainly part of the project authorized, 
and this amendment would not interfere 
with such a project. I have no idea that 
it should. 

Mr. HAYS. That is right; or in the 
case of an estate of thousands of acres 
being redistributed to small holders, the 
gentleman’s amendment would not ap- 
ply. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
the question that should be asked is 
whether it is part of an approved assist- 
ance project, that is, a project which our 
Government agrees is essential to the 
development and advancement of the 
country. 

I think there are two problems. In 
one case the foreign government takes 
over an American plant or facility simply 
for the purpose of eliminating the Amer- 
ican ownership. This should not be 
financed by the American taxpayers. In 
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the other case we may have American 
facilities where the American owners 
may desire to have the government buy 
them out with U.S. dollars. This type 
of operation should not be financed at 
the expense of the American taxpayer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Apam: On page 
12, insert the words or subdivision” in line 
3 after the words “governmental agency”. 

On page 12, insert a comma after the 
word “country”, in line 14 and add thereafter 
the words “Government agency or Govern- 
ment subdivision”. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the 
changes proposed by these amendments 
are quite simple. They make it very 
clear that the provisions of the expro- 
priation section apply not only to central 
governments, but to political subdi- 
visions thereof. Among others, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
son] has suggested that such a clarifi- 
cation be made in the law. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, these 
two changes are corrective amendments 
that the gentleman from Indiana and 
the gentleman from New Jersey cleared 
with the committee this morning? 

Mr, ADAIR. That is correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. We have no objection, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
10, after line 22, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 301. None of the program funds 
(except those for military assistance) made 
available as a result of authorizations made 
herein or appropriations made pursuant to 
authorizations carried herein shall be ex- 
pended during any month following the 
close of a preceding month in which the 
U.S. Daily Treasury Statement indicates that 
withdrawals from the general fund had 
exceeded deposits.“ 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of my amendment, as you know, 
is to stop deficit spending for foreign 
aid, to put an end to the practice of 
borrowing money so that we may give 
it away. 

In commenting on this amendment in 
general debate, I pointed out that this 
Government of ours has failed to live 
within its income for 26 of the past 32 
years and that the national debt of this 
country of ours has been increased $32 
billion since the end of the Korean war 
in 1952. 

Let me point out that the steadily in- 
creasing expenditures of these years 
have outstripped the revenue despite 
the fact that we have an almost con- 
fiscatory rate of taxation. 

Further, let me say that the reason 
for the spending and for the deficit is 
not, as many people suppose, the cost of 
the defense effort. Instead, the Govern- 
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ment has failed to live within its income 
primarily because nondefense expendi- 
tures have increased 65 percent during 
the 1954-61 period, while defense 
expenditures during the same period in- 
creased only 1 percent. 

Mark you this, that every minute of 
every day, every minute of every day 
and every night, the interest on our pub- 
lic debt is costing us $17,690. Every time 
the clock ticks the minute—interest— 
$17,690. What has happened during 
this period of time when we have been 
so liberal with $90 billion throughout 
the world—and some tell me it is more 
than $90 billion—has anyone ever fig- 
ured what the interest has been on that 
$90 billion? What has happened to the 
buying power of the dollar largely as 
the result of the deficit spending that we 
have been engaging in? The dollar is 
worth less than half of the prewar dol- 
lar of 1939. The latest official cost-of- 
living index figure which I will read to 
you is at a new alltime high of 129.1 per- 
cent of the 1937-49 dollar. 

Someone today has said something 
about the flow of gold. Since January 
1 of 1958, our national gold holdings 
have declined by over $6,300 million. 
Our gold supply is disappearing at the 
rate of $4 million per day. We are in a 
most precarious condition in this re- 
spect. 

Notwithstanding all of these facts, we 
continued during the past several years, 
and we are asked to continue in the 
future, the insane policy of borrowing 
money for lavish expenditures abroad. 
Everyone admits that much of it is be- 
ing lost in projects that are not proper. 
Mark you this, with our public debt of 
today of over $300 billion, the total debt 
of the entire free world, the other 
countries of the free world, is $100 bil- 
lion less than our total. When you take 
all the countries of the world and con- 
sider their debt, it is $100 billion less 
than the debt of this Nation. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, we have 
got to consider the United States of 
America when we contemplate the 
spending of funds in sums of this 
amount. 

Some reference has been made in these 
debates to a tax reduction, a tax reduc- 
tion because we face a recession, and it 
is needed to bolster the economy of the 
United States of America. We are asked 
to give a tax reduction; but at the same 
time we have a bill before us today to 
spend $4,800 million, with the interest 
alone for this year and the rest of the 
time it is out amounting to $190 million 
every year—the interest alone on what 
they are trying to get today, $4,800 mil- 
lion, will cost us $190 million every year. 

If we are faced with a recession, if we 
have to reduce taxes in order to bolster 
the economy of this country, it seems to 
me, Mr. Chairman, we had better look 
twice before we continue expenditures of 
this kind, 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
are not receiving the kind of down-to- 
earth information concerning the rela- 
tive economic ability of this country and 
the other nations of the world that would 
permit them to make a realistic decision 
on foreign aid. 
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In his testimony to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Dr. Elgin Groseclose referred 
to the delusion that the United States 
is the predominant economic power of 
the world with resources so much vaster 
than all the rest of the world that we 
can afford to pour out our wealth in un- 
ending and unlimited streams. 

Dr. Groseclose referred to this as the 
Paul Bunyan concept of the United 
States, and he explained, correctly, I be- 
lieve, that the American people have 
been fed this diet from infancy on up, 
in schools and at home, for generations. 

It might have been true in the past. 

The figures I have quoted to you, the 
Staggering debt we have imposed upon 
ourselves, certainly illustrate that this is 
no longer true. It is time we woke up 
from our delusions of grandeur and faced 
the fact that we are going broke in a 
world where other nations are growing 
wealthier and that our dollar is, in fact, 
at the mercy of foreign creditors over 
whose activities we have no control. 

Here are some of the facts concerning 
the United States. 

At the end of World War II we ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the world pro- 
duction of iron ore. Now our share is 
less than one-fourth. 

Twenty years ago we accounted for 
two-thirds of the world’s production of 
oil. Now we are down to 40 percent and 
still declining. 

At one time we produced 65 percent of 
the world’s copper. We now produce 
only one-fourth. 

And still we pose as the economic giant 
that can afford to tax its citizens heavily 
and throw their money to the four 
corners of the earth on gratuities of 
doubtful value. 

The British Ambassador, Sir David 
Ormsby Gore, illustrates the attitude 
that is taken by a mature and sophis- 
ticated nation. Since maturity and so- 
phistication seem to be two factors that 
the administration would like to add to 
the American image, I think the Am- 
bassador’s advice merits your attention. 

When asked whether the United King- 
dom contemplated a more extensive pro- 
gram of aid to underdeveloped nations, 
Sir David replied: 

The first thing to say, in answer to this 
question, is that, of course, you can’t do a 
great deal in the way of aid until you are 
earning a good surplus, You can't invest a 
deficit in foreign countries. 


Sir David went on to say that his 
Government would like to do more for 
others in the future— 

But, I think, our first priority at the pres- 
ent time is to strengthen our own economy, 
so that we do generate resources which will 
enable us to expand the help we are giving. 


What a refreshing contrast to the rea- 
soning advanced by our own leaders. 

Constantine Brown, in a recent col- 
umn, reported on an interview with a 
director of one of the great banking in- 
stitutions in Switzerland. Mr. Brown 
quoted the unnamed financier as fol- 
lows: 

You are still the richest country in the 
world, not only in raw materials but in in- 
ventive genius, know-how, and daring. But 
at the rate of your expenditures for domestic 
progress, defense, and particularly your in- 
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discriminate desire to help the rest of the 
world, regardless of its desserts, you will not 
be able to continue to discharge this self- 
imposed obligation without serious conse- 
quences. The gold outflow should be a real 
warning. 

Your rate of taxation—direct, indirect, and 
invisible—has not yet reached the satura- 
tion point, but you are not far from it. 
Since it is obvious that all your political 
men are pledged to the continuation of this 
role of the world’s good Samaritan, I can- 
not see the end of these expenditures. 

The outflow of gold is continuing at a 
more alarming pace than the average Amer- 
ican citizen and even your lawmakers real- 
ize. 

Despite your present efforts, it will be 
difficult for you to regain your position in 
the world markets because of the high and 
increasing cost of production. 

In order to gather the necessary funds 
to continue your gigantic self-imposed task 
from cradle to grave, the income tax col- 
lector will become more arbitrary and in- 
creasingly consider the taxpayer as a lemon 
which must be squeezed to the last drop. 
And in the long run, this will cause you 
serious trouble. 


I have only one point of difference 
with the Swiss banker and that is his 
reference to “all your political men.” 

Not all of our political men “are 
pledged to the continuation of this role 
of the world’s good Samaritan.” 

I am vigorously opposed, and I trust 
that a majority in this House will recog- 
nize the folly of our position, and the 
dangers to the future of America, by 
adopting my amendment this afternoon. 

We are spending ourselves to destruc- 
tion for no useful purpose. 

At least we can limit our charity to 
amounts that are left over from our 
revenue after we have taken care of 
our own pressing and almost over- 
whelmingly expensive domestic pro- 
grams. 

There is a policy of one of our allies— 
no deficit spending for foreign aid. I 
say to you, my colleagues, I realize what 
a futile effort this may be, but there 
will probably be taken up on this floor 
legislation to reduce taxes to support the 
economy of the United States because, 
they say, we are heading for a recession. 
Yet, we are still willing to go into fur- 
ther deficit spending for the purpose of 
carrying out these commitments in for- 
eign aid. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
we have to be realistic. The time has 
come when we have to give considera- 
tion to the United States of America as 
well as to the nations throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the time has 
come that we take a good, hard look at 
our own financial situation and if we 
have a surplus that we continue these 
programs. So long as it is deficit, let 
us not do it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been plenty 
of times since I have been a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs that I 
have thought we were spending too much 
on foreign aid. There has not been a 
year since I have been on the committee 
that I have not offered in the committee 
an amendment to cut the funds in one 
category or another and sometimes in 
several. I did it this year. I supported 
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the Zablocki amendment which cuts $600 
million out. I offered amendments of 
my own on the contingency fund and 
others. I am sympathetic to anyone 
who wants to realistically try to cut the 
cost down. I am not going to disagree 
with the arguments by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] about 
the outflow of gold. But how are you 
going to go about this? Let me tell you 
what his amendment would do. Even in 
a year when we had—and I hope we will 
have such a year some day, we had a 
couple of them during the Truman ad- 
ministration—even in a year when we 
would have a balanced budget and sur- 
plus, there would be months in the year 
when we would have to suspend the for- 
eign aid program. Why? Because in 
some months the money comes in faster 
than in other months. The Members of 
the House have backed up the committee 
on the theory that you have to have a 
long-range planning program. We 
voted for the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. If the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted, we would go back to a month- 
to-month basis. Now can you imagine 
back in your district, where a school dis- 
trict wants to build a school and you let 
the contract out and then they could 
work a month on the building of that 
school and then for 2 months the money 
might not come in fast enough and they 
would have to suspend the building? 
Then when the tax collection time came 
around, the money would come in and 
then for 2 or 3 months they could work. 
Then the slack period would come again 
and they would have to suspend. I say 
to you, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, let us be realistic about this thing. 
This amendment is just hopeless. No- 
body could operate under it. It would 
cause the program to be the most waste- 
ful and impractical boondoggle that the 
world has ever seen. I could even see 
some sense to an amendment which 
placed it on a yearly basis, but on a 
monthly basis there is just no way that 
you could make the program work. I 
think the Members can see that and I do 
not think I need to say anything else. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Florida: On page 11, after line 14, insert 

the following: 

“(c) In section 620(a), which relates to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance 
to Cuba, amend the first sentence to read as 
follows: ‘No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to the present Government 
of Cuba, or to any country which furnishes 
assistance to the present Government of 
Cuba unless the President determines that 
such assistance is in the national and 
hemispheric interest of the United States.“ 

And reletter the following subsections 
accordingly. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to H.R. 
11921. The amendment is to section 
620 (a), a section relating to the prohibi- 
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tion against furnishing assistance to 
Cuba. The amendment would prohibit 
U.S. assistance to any country furnishing 
assistance to the present Government of 
Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has 
fully declared its position on the present 
Government of Cuba. This Nation has 
severed diplomatic relations with the 
Castro Communists. Our foreign policy 
annals contain a white paper which bit- 
terly criticizes the Communist takeover 
of Cuba. The United States has also 
halted the generous sugar quota granted 
prior to the Castro regime. This quota 
became an economic mainstay for the 
Cuban people, and was granted at the 
expense of our own U.S. sugar industry 
and its consumers. Fortunately, that 
situation has been somewhat rectified by 
the new Sugar Act, and we have in- 
creased the marketing quota for our own 
domestic producers. 

We are learning now that the Castro 
regime is undergoing serious difficulties 
in Cuba. The Caribbean Communists 
no longer obtain U.S. dollars for their 
exports. These exports were cut as a 
result of the House passing of legisla- 
tion banning trade with Cuba on Sep- 
tember 15, 1961. This action strength- 
ened the hand of the Executive, and was 
followed by the President’s proclamation 
of February 3 which put a final halt to 
the influx of Cuban goods coming into 
the United States. Clearly, this action 
has weakened the Communist strong- 
hold in Cuba. Shortages of food have 
been reported, and staples of the Cuban 
diet have been rationed. 

There are further signs of economic 
difficulty in Cuba. When this Nation 
severed the Cuban sugar quota, the So- 
viet Union moved quickly to restore the 
stability of the Cuban crop by agreeing 
to barter a generous quota of Cuban 
sugar for Russian consumption. It has 
just been announced that the Cuban 
sugar crop is failing. In fact, it is 1.5 
million tons short of its expected ton- 
nage this year. This announcement, 
surprisingly enough, came from the No. 
2 Communist in the Castro regime, Blas 
Roca, who is largely responsible for the 
agrarian reform inaugurated in Cuba 
shortly after the Communist seizure. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident that only 
the Congress can maintain public pres- 
sure on the Cuban situation. Withovt 
the efforts of the Congress there would 
have been no ban on Cuban trade. 
Without the efforts of the Congress, the 
Cuban sugar quota would not have heen 
materially reduced. It must be recalled 
that at the Organization of American 
States Conference held this spring at 
Punta del Este, there was in attendance 
a group of knowledgeable Members cf 
Congress who were highly influential in 
gaining the strong actions against Castro 
which were achieved. Without this dis- 
tinguished delegation, which represented 
both Houses, I venture to say that Fidel 
Castro and his Cuban Communists 
would have gotten off with only token 
chastisement. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, without the 
constant efforts of the Congress, public 
attention would be diverted from one in- 
ternational flareup to another. If this 
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were permitted, the thorn of Cuban com- 
munism would evoke only sporadic 
criticism, and would be allowed to return 
to temporary obscurity while still an- 
other trouble spot bid for the attentions 
of our foreign policymakers. Congress 
reflects public indignation. The people 
of America are still indignant about 
Fidel Castro. 

The committee has again this year 
exercised its wisdom in reporting a mu- 
tual security bill which retains the pro- 
vision prohibiting assistance under this 
act to the present Government of Cuba. 
My amendment would go further and 
lessen the possibility of Cuba getting as- 
sistance from other nations purportedly 
friendly to us. 

I ask that this House approye pro- 
hibiting assistance to any country which 
gives assistance to Cuba. Why should 
we do indirectly what we would not do 
directly? During the debates on the 
1961 foreign aid bill last year, the com- 
mittee saw fit to adopt this same 
amendment which I offer again this 
year. Unfortunately, the amendment 
was not retained in conference. I urge 
the committee to exercise its position 
and authority in the field of foreign 
affairs, adopt this amendment, and in- 
sist on its acceptance in conference. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
similar to the amendment the gentleman 
from Florida offered to the bill last year. 
In conference his amendment was short- 
ened. The amendment provides for a 
Presidential determination. With the 
Presidential determination the commit- 
tee has no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fino: On page 
12, line 23, strike out the quotation mark, 
and immediately below line 23 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(f) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act and no commodities may be 
sold or given under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, to any country which does not 
share the view of the United States on the 
world crisis. This restriction may not be 
waived pursuant to any authority contained 
in this Act.“ 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, once again, 
tnis Congress is being asked to perpetu- 
ate the errors of the past and authorize 
the expenditure of billions of American 
dollars for the support of not only Com- 
munist governments but neutralist na- 
tions as well. 

We are told that by giving foreign aid 
to the neutral nations of the world we 
are strengthening our position relative 
to the Communists and advancing the 
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ideals of Western civilization. I question 
whether this is so. 

It seems to me that the facts, as they 
now stand, demonstrate the futility of 
the expensive program to shore up the 
governments and economies of the neu- 
tralist nations. 

After spending almost $100 billion 
on foreign aid in all forms since 
1945, the hard-pressed American tax- 
payer is entitled to know exactly where 
he stands, He is entitled to know how 
much longer we will persist in these ex- 
pensive errors. 

If you will recall, at the end of World 
War II, we were told that foreign aid 
was necessary to revive nations devas- 
tated by war. We were further told that 
foreign aid was necessary to prevent the 
advance of communism into Western 
Europe. 

The success of the Marshall plan and 
the program of aid to Greece and Tur- 
key are unquestioned. Here we were 
building on political and economic 
structures somewhat similar to our own 
and working with leaders experienced in 
the art of self-management. 

But now, Mr. Chairman, although our 
objectives have been achieved in West- 
ern Europe, we are still engaged in 
spending billions and billions of Ameri- 
can dollars each year in a vain—yes, 
even futile—effort to repeat our success 
throughout the world. Most of the na- 
tions of the world are receiving today 
some kind of aid from the United States. 

But we must ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: Are conditions the same as those 
which prevailed in Western Europe and 
prospered the generous American policy 
of aid? Of course not. 

The neutralist nations, Mr. Chairman, 
present entirely different problems in 
development. 

In Korea, Laos, and elsewhere it has 
been demonstrated that huge sums of 
money may be poured into an area with 
a disappointingly low level of economic 
resurgence as a result. 

We have found, regretfully and expen- 
sively, that many of the neutralist na- 
tions do not have the resources to back 
up a program of economic expansion. 
Others have the resources but lack the 
leadership to shape a policy of economic 
growth. We fool ourselves if we think 
that merely making money available 
will meet either of these perplexing situ- 
ations, 

Last year, this Congress appropriated 
$1,112,500,000 for development loans. 
To this date only $112 million of that 
sum has been obligated. Why? The 
reason is simply that the nations to 
which the money was made available 
were not interested or unable to carry 
out on their own initiative the domestic 
policies required to make foreign aid 
effective. 

These domestic policies include such 
elementary reforms as changes in feudal 
land-tenure systems and the institution 
of equitable taxation schedules. 

It should be quite evident by now that 
foreign aid to the neutralist nations has 
not won them over to our way of political 
thinking. 

Let us consider Yugoslavia. After 14 
years and over $244 billion of U.S. money, 
this country is still a Communist dicta- 
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torship that has agreed with Soviet 
Russia on bomb tests, on the German 
issue, and on colonialism. In other 
words, there is no difference between the 
foreign policy of Yugoslavia and the for- 
eign policy of Soviet Russia. And, if 
anyone had any doubts about the 
friendly relationship between these two 
Communist countries, those doubts were 
resolved on May 17 when Khrushchev 
visited Tito. On that occasion, Khru- 
shehev said: 

Our relations were rather strained pre- 
viously but now I can say with satisfaction 
that our relations are good. 


Is it not wonderful? This is after 
pouring over $2 billion into Yugoslavia 
and after her resources have been freed 
by American aid. 

Let us look at India. Here is an- 
other classic example. We have, in the 
past 10 years, pumped over $3.3 billion 
of aid into this country. Under this 
foreign aid program more is going to 
India—even after the Communist ag- 
gressive methods she used in overrun- 
ning and stamping out tiny Goa. Have 
we influenced India? Have we made a 
friend out of India? Hardly. 

We have not only been assailed and 
condemned by India but now even 
threatened. She has asked that we fur- 
nish her with fighter jetplanes, other- 
wise she will buy them from Soviet 
Russia. The part that is more difficult 
to swallow is that India will be using 
our foreign aid money to buy Soviet jets. 

To show her gratitude for all the help 
we have given, Nehru recently said in 
a speech before the Indian Parliament: 

The United States has always adopted an 
anti-Indian attitude to almost all matters 
that have been of passionate interest to us. 


What nonsense. We find ourselves in 
hot water with Portugal because we did 
not support her charges against India 
on the Goa grab. Now Portugal wants 
more money from us for renewal of our 
rights to use the strategic base in the 
Azores. 

To get an even better idea of the close 
relationship between Soviet Russia and 
India, all we have to do is look at Rus- 
sia’s recent vote in the U.N. Russia cast 
her 100th veto to kill a U.S.-supported 
proposal for renewal of India-Pakistan 
negotiations on Kashmir which India 
claims as her property. 

What about Egypt? Well, she has 
been the beneficiary of millions of Amer- 
ican dollars. Now we are told that Nas- 
ser wants more money but only on his 
own terms. As we understand the pic- 
ture, Nasser will not accept aid from 
the United States unless we promise to 
keep Israel out of the European Com- 
mon Market. In other words, Egypt 
wants the United States to help her with 
our money to tear down and cripple 
the economy of a truly great democracy. 

There is more of this kind of non- 
sense. Let us take South Vietnam 
which we have defended from North 
Vietnam. They tell us that they will 
accept $22 million of foreign aid but no 
strings attached. They refuse to spend 
the money in our own country for U.S.- 
made goods. What price gratitude? 

Let us take a look at Poland, This is 
another country which has a definite 
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Communist government and yet has 
been recipient of our extreme generosity. 
The American taxpayers are entitled to 
ask: After these many years and dollars, 
what have we, or for that matter the 
Polish people, gotten from almost $1 bil- 
lion of aid? 

Another Communist-line follower is 
Indonesia. Here is a country which is 
not content being left alone. No. She is 
threatening to grab property of the 
Netherlands. The interesting part about 
Indonesia is that she accepts financial 
aid not only from the United States but 
from the Communist camp as well. 

How friendly have these countries 
been to our cause? 

Let us take a close look at Burma, Cey- 
lon, Indonesia, and India. All of them 
refused to become members of the 
Southeast Asian Treaty Organization. 
Ceylon, recipient of our American aid, 
expropriated American oil installations 
which, according to reports, now distrib- 
ute Soviet oil. And who was critical of 
our role in Laos? None other than India. 

How are we doing south of the border? 
How neighborly are our Latin American 
neighbors? Six Latin American States, 
including Brazil, with billions of foreign 
aid, refused to join us in reading Castro 
out of OAS. This kind of abstentions at 
Punta del Este can give us a clear picture 
of the Latin American distaste for Amer- 
ican policy. Let us not forget Brazil 
which has expropriated some $14 million 
of American private property. 

Mr, Chairman, for years I have urged 
a complete reevaluation of this entire 
foreign aid program. Today, more than 
ever, the need is urgent. Especially 
when we are told by the Committee on 
Government Operations that U.S. for- 
eign aid has been commingled with Com- 
munist funds in building a Russian- 
financed hospital in Cambodia for which 
the Soviet Union received credit. And in 
constructing two radio studios which, 
when completed, became an adjunct for 
a Chinese Communist gift to the Cam- 
bodian Government of a radio broadcast- 
ing station. 

As the situation now stands, it would 
appear that we have established in this 
country a new organization called the 
ASPCC—the American Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Communists. The 
members of this society complain that 
if we cut our aid to these neutralist na- 
tions and Communist countries, our ef- 
forts to win them over to our side will 
be wrecked. This is pure and simple 
nonsense. As one newspaper recently 
put it: 

We might just as well give the money to 
Khrushchev directly so that he can buy 
spades to bury us with. 


Another newspaper hit the nail right 
on the head when it commented on these 
Washington weepers. It said: 

Why not give aid to some more countries? 
How about setting a big program of U.S. aid 
for Red China, hoping to woo it to our side? 
Why not resume diplomatic relations with 
Castro, put them high on our aid list and 
forget his thefts of American property and 
crimes against the Cuban people? 


Why, if we were to follow Russia’s 


policy we would be better off. Russia 
carefully picks its recipients of aid and 
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gives only with strings attached. They 
seem to be doing much better with much 
less money. 

It is time that we confronted all of 
these neutralist nations with our mount- 
ing disturbance and indignation. It is 
apparent that the only way they will 
understand our displeasure is to declare 
strongly, firmly, and finally that there 
will be no further aid for neutrals. 

Looking at this entire foreign aid 
mess with its pitiful results, I say the 
time has come to call a halt to this tre- 
mendously costly program. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. YATES, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Fino amend- 
ment be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Fino amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I just want to express 


sympathy for the wife of the author of 
this amendment. Presumably when she 
disagrees with him, her funds are cut 
off. 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
munist strategy all along has been to 
try to divide the strong free nations and 
subvert the weak. Our strategy has been 
to try to unite the strong and strengthen 
the weak, so that they too cannot be 
subverted. If there is anything that 
would play into the Communist’s hands, 
however unintentionally, more than this 
amendment would do, I do not know 
what it would be. It would divide us 
from both strong and weak nations 
everywhere. 

The United States is not trying to 
make subservient satellites; the United 
States is trying to help other countries 
become strong, self-reliant, and inde- 
pendent. To try to dictate what policies 
other countries must follow would be 
injurious to our own national interests. 
I trust that the amendment will be re- 
jected, 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Would not this amend- 
ment destroy NATO in the event one of 
our NATO allies tended to disagree with 
us? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. I might also 
add that we can take as an example any 
one of the NATO nations—lItaly, for ex- 
ample, could very well be cut off over a 
disagreement in the United Nations from 
all of the programs within the NATO 
complex. Further wherever there is a 
multilateral program such as malaria 
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control, UNICEF, and the various health 
programs all funds would have to 
terminate if any one nation would dis- 
agree with us at anytime. We would be 
prohibited from participating in them. 
So there would be far-reaching results if 
this amendment were adopted. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to ask the 
author of the amendment if he can name 
to us one nation which would qualify for 
assistance if we adopted the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman 
has brought out a worthwhile point, and 
I think on the basis of the arguments the 
amendment should be voted down, and 
I so urge the committee. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Of course, when it is re- 
quired that they share our world view, 
the question might be asked, What is our 
own world view? It is not unanimous 
or fixed. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is the point. 
There is no standard of measurement in 
the amendment; therefore no basis of 
understanding could prevail were a dis- 
pute to occur. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I would like to say 
this: Why make a nation agree with us 
on the world crisis when we have demon- 
strated here today that we cannot agree 
with one another? How can we expect 
the rest of the nations to agree with us? 
The amendment is so vague as to be 
meaningless. Where can you ever ex- 
pect complete agreement? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman makes an excellent point. 
I urge that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FINO]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: On 
page 12, line 23, strike the quotation marks 
at the end thereof, and add thereafter the 
following: 

“(e) In section 620, which relates to pro- 
hibitions against furnishing assistance to 
Cuba, add after the word ‘Cuba’ the follow- 
ing: ‘and the President shall take such action 
as is necessary to prevent the direct or in- 
direct transfer of dollars or other things of 


value for indemnity, redemption, or ransom 
to Cuba’.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spoken on this issue before on the floor 
of the House as appears in the Recorp, 
page 9546, May 31. I am serious in offer- 
ing this amendment. I think it is a good 
amendment, and if read in conjunction 
with the existing language I think you 
will agree with that. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress wrote into 
this section some time ago, section 620, 
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a prohibition against furnishing assist- 
ance to Cuba, and other countries, the 
following language: 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
act to the present Government of Cuba. 


Quoting further: 

As an additional means of implementing 
and carrying into effect the policy of the 
preceding section, the President is authorized 
to establish and maintain a total embargo 
apon all trade between the United States and 

uba. 


Now, my amendment simply puts that 
embargo into effect, and puts some teeth 
and some meaning into it by preventing 
ransom, or indemnity dollars, from going 
to Communist Castro. In other words, 
what difference does it make if you cut 
off trade with Cuba, both direct and in- 
direct, which the President has done, 
even indirectly keeping tobacco from 
coming in from Canada and the Canary 
Islands by invoking the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, if you permit dollars to 
go to Cuba in the form of ransom? Little 
has been accomplished. Sixty-two mil- 
lion dollars being demanded by Castro is 
as much as 3 years of tobacco trade. 
As a matter of fact, this ransom deal has 
more lives than a cat. I thought it was 
dead last year when the President of 
the United States, in effect, endorsed the 
tractors-for-prisoners deal and then 
withdrew his endorsement in October 
when the President and the administra- 
tion said—and it was publicly an- 
nounced—that it was withdrawing any 
and all support of the indemnity demand 
or payment for tractors thereunder. 

In April of this year Fidel Castro asked 
not for $20 million worth of tractors for 
prisoners; he asked for $62 million worth 
of American dollars in ransom and in- 
demnity to be paid for prisoners. That, 
now, is being indirectly endorsed by the 
administration through the following 
means: On December 6 of last year the 
administration condoned the payment of 
contributions to be made to the Alien 
Cuban Families Committee for Raising 
Money for Prisoners and in effect ruled 
that those contributions were tax de- 
ductible. This means that the taxpayers 
of the United States are going to end up 
paying about one-half of all such in- 
demnity and ransom payments in the 
form of lost revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to read to 
the Members the reasoning of the admin- 
istration in so ruling, and I quote a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury: 

This is Secretary Dillon’s letter in 
April to me which he says was concurred 
in by the Attorney General and by the 
Secretary of State. And this will be 
the policy of the United States of Amer- 
ica unless this amendment is adopted. 
Listen to this as the interpretation of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
of America, quoted by the administra- 
tion: 

Throughout history the redemption of 
prisoners has been regarded as a charitable 
activity. 


I asked the Secretary: Since when? 
I asked him how could he equate charity 
with giving aid to the enemy. I asked 
this administration whether the ransom- 
ing of prisoner enemies which the Pres- 
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ident himself has so declared Fidel Cas- 
tro to be by his invoking of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act—since when has 
the ransoming of prisoners from the en- 
emy by this most powerful and free 
country ever been considered a “chari- 
table activity“? 

I ask that question of the adminis- 
tration and of the Secretary of State 
and by this amendment I say never—I 
say never in the history of this country 
has this country at any time paid ran- 
som for prisoners—and that we never 
should. 

And if they are going to pay ransom, 
does it make sense to pay ransom in this 
instance when there has been no ran- 
som paid for the U.S. citizens, many in 
uniform, who fought for their country 
in South Korea but are still being held 
prisoners in North Korea and in Red 
China? 

Do you hear a clamor being raised for 
their freedom by the administration? 
No. 

After the administration put 1,200 
cigarmakers in my district out of work 
in an effort to try to cut off money from 
going to Castro in the form of imports 
of tobacco, now the administration is 
indirectly backing the proposal for $62 
million to go to Communist Cuba in the 
form of ransom anyway. And I read 
just on Wednesday, June 27, where 
there was formed a new ransom com- 
mittee made up of American citizens in 
the United States—shades of the old 
tractor committee. 

So we are right back where we started. 
And you will remember that a distin- 
guished Member of the other body 
raised the question, If a US. citizen 
tries to raise money to go to an enemy 
country, is he not violating the Logan 
Act? I ask further, is not an alien com- 
mittee violating the Trading With the 
Enemy Act? 

And who is on that committee, on the 
new ransom committee? The committee 
of 51 prominent persons includes the 
First Lady’s sister, Princess Lee Radzi- 
well, of Paris, and certain American citi- 
zens which has been organized in the 
drive for $62 million. 

This recent formation of this commit- 
tee plus the President’s recent endorse- 
ment of this raising of ransom seems to 
me to necessitate a statement of policy 
by Congress opposing dollars for Castro. 
This is what the President said in his 
press conference Wednesday, June 27, 
1962— 

Question. The organization of a commit- 
tee to raise $62 million to ransom the in- 
vasion prisoners held by Castro was an- 
nounced yesterday. One of its members 
was your sister-in-law, Mrs. (Lee) Radziwell. 
Do you approve of public subscription to 
ransom these prisoners, and don't you think 
this money would contribute a great deal 
toward easing Castro’s economic difficulties? 

Answer. I am not informed about it. She 
is a citizen and is free to make a judgment 
and anyone who wishes to contribute is 
certainly free to do so. I certainly sym- 
pathize with the basic desire which is to get 
a good many hundreds of young men out of 
prison whose only interest was to free their 
country. So I am not critical of any efforts 
made in this field. 


I, too, sympathize with the prisoners 
but I oppose paying ransom to Commu- 
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nist Castro—the enemy under any guise 
or excuse and I am amazed at support 
for such action. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be rereported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will rereport the amendment. 

The Clerk rereported the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman who is 
the author of the amendment whether 
his amendment concerns only ransom 
dollars. 

Mr. CRAMER. Ransom dollars or 
other things of value such as tractors. 
But it only involves ransom or indemnity. 
It does not involve, even though I am in 
favor of it, the cutting off of the pay- 
ment of dollars to employees at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, for instance. 

Mr. MORGAN. This amendment 

would not prevent the United States from 
paying for our rent or other expenses at 
our Guantanamo base. 
Mr. CRAMER. It would not. It was 
purposely worded to that effect; al- 
though, as I stated previously, I still feel 
we could cut the dollars we are paying at 
Guantanamo Bay, if the administration 
were willing. 

Mr. MORGAN. It would not cut off 
the right of our people to pay for the 
water and electric lights at Guantanamo? 

Mr. CRAMER. No, it would not. It 
has not that intent or purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. It only concerns ran- 
som dollars? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Do I understand correctly 
that the gentleman’s amendment would 
not make it impossible for us to assist in 
the transportation of refugees to the 
United States by commercial airlines, as 
we have been doing? 

Mr. CRAMER. It has nothing to do 
with that whatever. 

Mr. JUDD. That would not be con- 
sidered as a part of providing ransom, 
would it? 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not see how it 
possibly could. 

Mr. MORGAN. Also, we pay pensions 
in Cuba to some of the pensioners of the 
Spanish-American War. This would in 
no way interfere with the pension rights 
of veterans in that country? 

Mr. CRAMER. It certainly would 
not, I would say to the distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, There was a state- 
ment made that our State Department 
or the Secretary of State has made no 
effort to release the prisoners held in 
China. I was assured 2 weeks ago in 
reply to my inquiry that every effort is 
being made for the release of those pris- 
oners or an accounting of those prisoners 
to be made by Red China. 
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Mr. CRAMER. My statement was 
that there has been no committee formed 
for the purpose of gathering money for 
ransom. That was my statement. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Iam glad to hear 
that statement. 

Mr. CRAMER. There never has been 
in the history of this country. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that the 
gentleman’s amendment concerns only 
ransom payments. I understand also 
that it would not affect the pay at Guan- 
tanamo and the Trading With the Enemy 
Act would not be affected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cramer) there 
were—ayes 103, noes 110. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CRAMER and 
Mr. GALLAGHER. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
134, noes 137. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FEIGHAN: 
On page 12, line 23, strike out the quota- 
tion mark and immediately below line 23 
on page 12 insert the following: 

“Any assistance furnished under this Act 
to any country dominated or controlled by 
communism or Marxism shall become effec- 
tive only after the beneficiary government 
has agreed to and has permitted accredited 
American voluntary agencies the opportu- 
nity to establish, direct, and supervise non- 
governmental relief programs through which 
the freely given gifts of the American peo- 
ple are made available to the needy in such 
country regardless of race, color, creed, or 
political convictions.” 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment provides very simply that no 
assistance shall be given to Communist 
countries until they permit the Ameri- 
can-accredited voluntary agencies to be 
established, to direct and to supervise 
nongovernmental relief programs that 
are supported by the American people. 

My purpose in offering this amend- 
ment is to strengthen the hand of Presi- 
dent Kennedy by allowing the elasticity 
of judgment and discretion which has 
been advocated by many supporters of 
aid to the Communist regimes in Yugo- 
slavia and Poland. The amendment 
which I propose strengthens the hand 
of President Kennedy in negotiations 
with the Communist regimes of Yugo- 
slavia and Poland and any other Com- 
munist-dominated countries which 
might join the international Communist 
breadline which has existed for some 
time in Washington. It provides the 
President with political leverage which 
he does not now have to cause all recip- 
ient governments to honor the provisions 
of the Declaration of Human Rights by 
the United Nations. It is the stated pur- 
pose of our foreign assistance programs 
to promote and advance the cause of 
human freedom and opportunity 
throughout the world. The amendment 
which I have proposed conforms to the 
letter and spirit of that objective. 
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It is a well-known fact that accredited 
American voluntary agencies have been 
excluded from operations in every coun- 
try under Communist domination. 
Their exclusion results from their prac- 
tices of distributing American relief to 
the needy in foreign countries without 
discrimination as to race, color, creed, or 
political convictions. I might note in 
this connection that all Amerian volun- 
tary agencies participating under Pub- 
lic Law 480 are required to adhere to this 
principle and this basic principle ex- 
presses fundamental Americanism. The 
U.S. Government has well-established 
procedures for accrediting voluntary 
agencies for work abroad, and Members 
of Congress can be sure that such agen- 
cies as are accredited have demonstrated 
records of achievement in all fields of re- 
lief and assistance to needy people. 

I do not believe it is asking too much 
of regimes in countries which will bene- 
fit under the requirements of this provi- 
sion to demonstrate their good faith, 
confidence in, and friendship for, the 
American people. This is the least we 
can ask of those regimes. If they do de- 
sire friendship with the American peo- 
ple, if they do seek an accommodation 
with the United States, they will not hes- 
itate to welcome with open arms the 
good works of American charity for 
which these voluntary agencies are 
known favorably the world over. Re- 
fusal on the part of any regime to permit 
these American voluntary agencies an 
opportunity to establish, direct, and su- 
pervise nongovernmental relief pro- 
grams would provide clear evidence of 
their lack of confidence in, and absence 
of friendship for, the American people. 

I urge the adoption of this amendment 
as a means of demonstrating American 
friendship for the needy people in all 
countries requiring a special Presiden- 
tial determination because of the char- 
acter of the regimes in power. In our 
worthy desire to help needy people in 
other lands, we must be certain that the 
programs we support will strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and understanding 
on a people-to-people basis. The amend- 
ment I have offered has no other ob- 
jective but this. Any regime that will 
not permit accredited American volun- 
tary agencies to come in and extend the 
warm hand of friendship and assistance 
to the poor and the needy and the down- 
trodden without regard to race, religion, 
or political convictions, creates an irre- 
movable doubt in my mind as to its hon- 
esty and intentions. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Will the gentleman tell 
us what effect his amendment would 
have on Spain if the Lutheran services 
wanted to establish branches all over 
Spain. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. It has no effect 
whatever. Spain is not a country which 
is included in the amendment because 
Spain is not controlled by a Communist 
regime and Spain is not listed among the 
countries in the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. HAYS. Does not the gentleman 
think it ought to apply to Spain? 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. If the people of 
Spain were under a Communist regime, 
I would certainly think it should apply 
to Spain with equal force and effect. 

Mr. HAYS. I am glad to get that on 
the record. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would not the ef- 
fect of this amendment be just what was 
complained about before, if the country 
refused to allow these agencies to exist 
then the CARE packages could not be 
admitted? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Would the gentle- 
man repeat that question? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Has not this 
amendment exactly the same trouble 
with it that the previous amendment 
had, as was previously pointed out, with 
relation to CARE packages? In other 
words, if the country did not set up or 
allow these agencies to be set up, then 
CARE packages could not get to these 
people behind the Iron Curtain? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. But this amendment 
would permit CARE packages or any 
other voluntary packages to be sent di- 
rectly to people, as distinguished from 
governments. It would prohibit govern- 
ment-to-government gifts, such as those 
under Public Law 480, unless the recipi- 
ent or beneficiary country permits Amer- 
ican accredited voluntary agencies to 
make distribution of foods, clothing, and 
medicines to the needy within that 
country. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If they refuse it, 
then the relations of American citizens 
to CARE packages would be cut off? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If you mean CARE 
packages that include Public Law 480 
products and are covered by free trans- 
portation, the answer is yes, unless the 
beneficiary government permits accred- 
ited American voluntary agencies to op- 
erate within that country. It has noth- 
ing to do with freely given gifts by the 
people of the United States sent to in- 
dividuals in Poland or Yugoslavia or any 
other nation controlled by a Communist 
regime. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this deals with 
the general subject that the committee 
has spent all afternoon on. It is a 
new method of denying assistance to 
the governments named in the amend- 
ment that was adopted. The gentle- 
man’s amendment raises again an issue 
which the House has already dealt with. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The Chairman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I beg to differ with 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, because under 
this amendment any nation which is 
named in the Casey amendment can re- 
ceive CARE packages or any other gifts 
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from American people, provided they 
permit the voluntary accredited agencies 
of America to operate and to distribute 
within their country. Absolutely every 
nation could accept them, and we could 
give it to them, including the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. If it is such a good 
amendment, why do you not apply it to 
everybody? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. It does. 

Mr. HAYS. You said it did not apply 
to Spain. I do not want to cut Spain 
off, but if this is such a great oppor- 
tunity—and you are a good friend of 
Spain and so am I—and if your amend- 
ment is so good, why not apply it uni- 
versally? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Because Spain is not 
a Communist country in the first place. 
Secondly, accredited foreign organiza- 
tions are making this distribution. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The great weak- 
ness of this amendment is that it creates 
a new factor, a private agency which 
may not be in favor with the Govern- 
ment, that is, a charitable organization 
that may or may not be in good stand- 
ing in a particular country, or where 
there may be a personality clash. This 
will immediately have an effect in 
various foreign countries. Some of these 
agencies presently carry on their good 
work in Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. They do not. They 
are not permitted to operate in Poland. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The Catholic 
Charities operates in Poland and similar 
agencies operate in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the amend- 
ment does not accomplish what the gen- 
tleman intends, and I ask the House to 
vote it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 302. Chapter 2 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 621, which relates to exer- 
cise of functions, delete ‘(a)’ and strike out 
subsections (b), (c), (d), and (e). 

“(b) Amend section 624, which relates to 
statutory officers, by striking out subsection 
(d) and redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section ‘(d)’, inserting in paragraph 2(A) of 
redesignated subsection (d) ‘, and programs 
being conducted by United States Govern- 
ment agencies under Public Law 86-735,“ 
after ‘Peace Corps’, and inserting in para- 
graphs (5) and (7) of redesignated subsec- 
tion (d) , and Public Law 86-735“ after ‘part 
II of this Act’. 

“(c) Amend section 625, which relates to 
employment of personnel, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b) strike out ‘seventy- 
six’ in the first sentence and substitute ‘one 
hundred’. 

“(2) In subsection (d) add the following 
proviso before the period at the end of para- 
graph (2): : Provided further, That, when- 
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ever the President determines it to be im- 
portant for the purposes of this Act, the 
President may initially assign personnel 
under this paragraph for duty within the 
United States for a period not to exceed 
two years for the purpose of preparation for 
assignment outside the United States; how- 
ever, the authority contained in this proviso 
may not be exercised with respect to more 
than thirty persons in the aggregate’. 

“(d) In section 629(b), which relates to 
Status of personnel detailed, strike out ‘624 
(e)’ in the first sentence and substitute 
‘624(d)’. . 

“(e)(1) In section 634(d), which relates 
to reports and information, strike out ‘In 
January of each year’ and ‘preceding twelve 
months’ in the first sentence and substitute 
‘At the end of each fiscal year’ and ‘fiscal 
year’ respectively. 

“(2) After the first sentence of such sec- 
tion 634(d) insert the following: “There shall 
also be included in the presentation material 
submitted to the Congress during its con- 
sideration of amendments to this Act, or of 
any Act appropriating funds pursuant to au- 
thorizations contained in this Act, a com- 
parison of the current fiscal year programs 
and activities with those presented to the 
Congress in the previous year and an ex- 
planation of any changes.’ 

“(f) In section 635(h), which relates to 
general authorities, strike out ‘and V’ and 
substitute , V, and VI’ and strike out 
‘made’. 

„(g) In section 637(a), which relates to 
administrative expenses, strike out ‘1962’ and 
substitute 19630.“ 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FARBSTEIN: On 
page 14, immediately below line 10, insert 
the following: 

“(e) In section 634(a), which relates to 
reports and information, insert the following 
before the period at the end of the second 
sentence: ‘and on progress under the free- 
dom of navigation and nondiscrimination 
declaration contained in section 1027.“ 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a conforming amendment. 
It seeks to conform the House bill under 
consideration to the Senate bill, which 
carries identical language and has been 
adopted insofar as the subject of dis- 
crimination is concerned. 

It requires the President to report an- 
nually on the progress being made on the 
congressional declaration in the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, which says “it 
is the policy of the United States to sup- 
port the principles of increased economic 
cooperation and trade among countries, 
freedom of the press, information and 
religion, freedom of navigation in inter- 
national waterways, and recognition of 
the right of all private persons to travel 
and pursue their lawful activities with- 
out discrimination as to race or re- 
ligion.” 

The Congress has for years been deep- 
ly concerned over the disturbing prac- 
tice of Arab discrimination not only 
against Americans of the Jewish faith, 
but also against American business, 
whether Jewish or not, so long as they do 
business with Israel. I might suggest 
that the same applies to discrimination 
by any country against Americans of 
whatever religious affiliation. Both 
bodies have repeatedly expressed this 
concern through a series of resolutions 
designed to serve notice on the admin- 
istration that it must call a halt to a 
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to deprive some American citizens of 
their rights. It is, however, a grim fact 
of diplomatic life that such congres- 
sional expressions have been consistently 
ignored and frustrated. 

It is not my intention to repeat what 
has been said here on this subject in the 
past, dozens and dozens of times; but I 
think it must be pointed out again that 
the very nations which insist upon ex- 
ercising these various forms of discrimi- 
nation against Americans of the Jewish 
or any other faith are among the 
major recipients of U.S. foreign aid dol- 
lars collected from the taxes of all Amer- 
ican citizens. š 

How can we reconcile such a state of 
affairs? Are we to accept the bitter- 
end insistence by Arab states that they 
are still at war with Israel and that what 
flows from this fanatical position in an 
all-out economic and psychological war 
against Jews of all nations—especially 
American Jewish citizens and certain 
segments of American busiress, by other 
countries against individuals of religious 
faiths other than that of their own. 

The Congress has already indicated on 
several occasions that its answer is a 
resounding “no.” 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I in- 
troduced during committee hearings on 
the Foreign Assistance Act, and which 
has been written into the bill now under 
consideration—in an effort to go beyond 
mere congressional expressions, re- 
quires the Secretary of State to report 
annually on the measures taken to en- 
force the principles stated in the House 
version of the foreign aid bill. 

This amendment I am now offering 
requires the President to report annu- 
ally to Congress, on steps being taken to 
counter Arab and other discrimination, 
and the original amendment making the 
same request of the Secretary of State, 
will be constant reminders to the admin- 
istration that a more forceful approach 
needs to be taken toward eliminating 
these practices which are, in effect, an 
insult to this Government. It is my sin- 
cere hope that these amendments will 
serve more effectively to accomplish 
what previous congressional resolutions 
have been unable to do. 

Hon. EDNA F. KELLY, Hon. HERBERT ZE- 
LENKO, and Hon ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
join with me in the above remarks I am 
pleased to state. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has always 
regarded the protection of the essential 
rights and liberties of its citizens as its 
prime responsibility. American history 
records numerous attempts by foreign 
powers to discriminate against American 
citizens. To cite some examples, one 
need only look to the strong censures by 
the State Department of Germany, and 
Danzig from 1938 on, protesting discrim- 
inatory procedures levied against the 
members of the Jewish faith. In 1939 
the U.S. consul in Danzig stated that the 
United States declines to recognize the 
rights of other nations to apply measures 
to American citizens which would have 
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the effect of arbitrarily dividing them 
into special classes and subjecting them 
to differential treatment. 

The continuing Arab boycott of Amer- 
ican citizens and industry doing business 
with Israel is a campaign of intimida- 
tion aimed against non-Jews as well as 
Jews, and, in fact, any organization or 
individual with even the most tenuous 
relationship to Israel. Intrusions upon 
the sovereignty of the United States and 
discriminatory abuses visited upon its 
citizens is without justification in Amer- 
ican law or tradition. Firm insistence by 
our Government on our venerated prin- 
ciples of morality and law have guided 
American policy and protected American 
rights in the past. This proposal is con- 
sistent with all our past efforts to insure 
that the protection of American liberties 
is extended to our citizens in all areas of 
the globe; it is consistent with the basic 
principles of American life and our 
treasured heritage; and, furthermore, it 
upholds and advances American prestige 
at home and abroad by demonstrating 
our continued devotion to freedom and 
equality. 

The United States has always prided 
itself on trying to practice fairplay and 
serving the highest interests of justice. 
Our Founding Fathers revolutionized 
political philosophy when they set the 
pattern for the struggle of the common 
man for equality and freedom. Millions 
look to us for guidance and leadership 
and we can give them moral principles 
by which they can govern their future. 
American ideals, thought, and principles 
have long been beacon lights guiding the 
nations of the free world. This measure 
can only further the spread and adop- 
tion of equality and freedom for all. 

The foremost leaders of our era are all 
agreed that the surest and swiftest road 
to a relaxation of international tension 
and the promotion of lasting peace is a 
cognizance of humanity’s common goal— 
world recognition of human equality. 
America has been and must continue to 
be the vanguard of liberty. It is our duty 
as the foremost nation of the world to 
continually manifest our belief in human 
dignity. We must set an example for the 
world that our Government will not 
tolerate discrimination practiced against 
any citizen of the United States by rea- 
son of his race, color, or creed. We can- 
not hope for adoption of our principles 
by other nations unless we first prove our 
faith in them. I rise in support of this 
amendment as a great stride forward in 
the preservation of human liberty and 
the promotion of world peace. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend my colleague from New York 
for his amendment, and join him in urg- 
ing its enactment. Let the world know 
that our Government cannot counte- 
nance discrimination by foreign nations 
against our citizens because of their race, 
color, or religion. Let those nations re- 
ceiving our aid, especially, know that the 
eyes of the Congress of the United States 
are upon them, and that the President 
of the United States has been required 
henceforth to report to Congress each 
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year his progress in overcoming this la- 
mentable state of affairs. 

This problem has been a sore point 
since 1956, Mr. Chairman. The Arab 
States and the Arab League have orga- 
nized extensive boycotting and blacklist- 
ing efforts against Americans of the 
Jewish faith. These absolutely illegal 
activities have been extended to Ameri- 
can firms, regardless of the faith of their 
owners or managers, if they do business 
with the State of Israel, or are believed 
to be supporting the Israelis in any way. 

When we were a young nation we went 
to war in defense of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens traveling or trading 
abroad. Now that we are a great and 
powerful nation, it is strange that we 
permit other nations to abuse our citi- 
zens and business firms in this way. To- 
day we hear reports that President Nas- 
ser brazenly insists that he will not 
accept our aid unless the United States 
attempts to keep Israel out of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. Despite this 
effrontery, our aid to Nasser’s Egypt will 
perhaps actually be increased. In my 
opinion such action would be deplorable. 

This amendment has been in the For- 
eign Assistance Act in one form or an- 
other since 1956. The language of this 
year’s provision differs from that of pre- 
vious years, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that action may finally be taken to 
end these invidious attempts at discrim- 
ination against American citizens. I 
urge its adoption and its forthright im- 
plementation by the administration. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Farsstern] and associate my- 
self with his amendment. I wish to state 
also that I am in hearty support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] 
is long overdue. 

For too long we have tolerated dis- 
crimination against American citizens in 
many of those nations which owe their 
very survival today to American assist- 
ance. It is incredible to think that we 
would permit American soldiers to be 
denied the right to serve their country 
and the cause of freedom in any nation 
of the world simply because of their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

And yet we know that even at this late 
date there are nations in the Middle East 
and the Arab Republic who have refused 
to permit American soldiers to enter 
these countries because they happen to 
be of the Jewish faith. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the President 
will put the full spirit of this amendment 
into effect as quickly as possible. I do 
not know how anyone can justify fur- 
ther assistance to any country which 
would bar any American from traveling 
or doing business in that country solely 
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because of his own personal religious be- 
liefs. Assisting such countries with 
American taxpayers’ money makes a 
mockery out of our own Bill of Rights. 
I am firmly convinced that we have per- 
mitted Nasser and the Arab nations to 
discriminate against American citizens 
on the basis of their religion much too 
long, and this fallacious policy has served 
only to weaken respect for the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that the lan- 
guage incorporated in this amendment 
does not go further, but I am told by 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee that this amendment will help the 
President seek a more equitable solution 
to this problem in the Middle East. My 
own feeling is that the language should 
be stronger. 

Recently I included in my question- 
naire which I sent to my constituents, 
the following question: 

Do you favor denying further loans or 
other aid to Egypt until Nasser opens the 
Suez Canal to free access by all nations? 


While the final results of my ques- 
tionnaire are still being tallied, I can 
report that on the basis of incomplete 
returns, more than 80 percent of my 
constituents answered in the affirmative. 
This figure becomes particularly signifi- 
cant when you take into consideration 
the fact that I represent a highly cosmo- 
politan district in which no single reli- 
gious or ethnic group predominates. 

Thus, the fact that 80 percent of those 
answering the questionnaire in my dis- 
trict recognized that Israel along with 
all the other nations of the Middle East 
should have complete access to the Suez 
Canal reflects the mature judgment 
which Americans of all religious faiths 
and ethnic backgrounds display toward 
this whole problem of discrimination in 
the Middle East. 

It is for this reason that I am very 
happy to support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York and I 
sincerely hope the administration will 
implement it to the fullest extent in 
our future dealings with the Middle East. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York has pre- 
sented an excellent amendment and a 
most forceful statement in support of it. 
I will vote for his amendment. I be- 
lieve we must press the Department of 
State for greater aggressiveness in 
carrying out the intent of Congress that 
American citizens be protected from 
discrimination because of race or re- 
ligion. The Department tends too easily 
to dismiss our purposes with a mild 
letter of protest, and the offending 
States continue their abhorrent prac- 
tices. 

I have been protesting for years 
against the manner in which the State 
Department looks the other way in con- 
nection with the discriminatory tactics 
practiced by the Arab States against 
Americans of the Jewish faith. On May 
29, 1957, I took the floor on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriations bill to 
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protest against the flagrant religious 
discrimination against American mili- 
tary personnel by Saudi Arabia, and I 
have made my objections known peri- 
odically since that time. Unfortunately, 
little progress, if any, has been made in 
eliminating the disgraceful, demeaning 
and intolerable attitudes and treatment 
of Americans of Jewish faith, and for 
that matter, of all firms dealing with 
Israel. 

Freedom of religion is a cornerstone 
of the American way of life. The failure 
of the Department of State to insist 
upon observance of this basic American 
principle deprives a substantial number 
of Americans of their constitutional 
rights. 

Unfortunately, this is but one example 
of a Department of State attitude which 
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attitude which accords special consider- 
ation for Arab nations. This view is 
frequently exhibited in the strained rela- 
tionship between Israel and the Arab 
nations. Israel is a nation whose tra- 
ditions of individual freedom and de- 
mocracy closely resemble our own. This 
little land has furnished a haven for 
the refugees of the nations of all the 
world. It has lifted itself by its boot 
straps to a flourishing and prosperous 
position. 

Its present high development, its very 
existence was assured only after a bloody 
war in which it defeated the might of 
the Arab nations which refused to agree 
with the decision of the United Nations 
recognizing Israel’s nationhood. The 
Arab nations threaten Israel daily that 
they will drive the people of Israel into 
the sea. 

The tenuous armistice between the Is- 
raeli and Arab nations is frequently 
broken by gunfire and border fights. 
The possibility of war is never far away, 
and the demands for military strength 
rob the belligerents of wealth and re- 
sources which could be so well used to 
bring prosperity and a higher standard 
of living for their people. It is said that 
peace is not possible—but has a real ef- 
fort been made? If it has, the world 
does not know of such an effort. If it 
has, it should not be discontinued. The 
search for peace must go on, for it is 
inevitable that outbreaks like the recent 
bloody interchange between the Syrians 
and the Israelis which resulted in a 
United Nations investigation will be re- 
peated unless a more permanent peace 
is established in the region. 

To this end I wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Kennedy on April 5, 1962, as 
follows: 

APRIL 5, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am much con- 
cerned with the form of the resolution pro- 
posed to be sponsored by the United States 
to censure Israel on the occasion of its re- 
cent altercation with Syria. Certainly we 
should make no precipitate Judgments in 
condemnation of one of the belligerents 
without having made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts surrounding the situation, 
including possible provocation for reprisals. 
In my opinion a resolution of the type pro- 
posed will not serve the cause of peace in 
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the Middle East. On the contrary, it may 
increase existing tensions. 


In 1960 the platform of our party stated: 
“We will encourage direct Arab-Israel peace 
negotiations, the resettlement of Arab refu- 
gees in lands where there is room and oppor- 
tunity for them, an end to boycotts and 
blockades, and unrestricted use of the Suez 
Canal by all nations.“ I believe it would 
serve our national interests and promote the 
cause of world peace were we to use this 
occasion as a means to “encourage direct 
Arab-Israel peace negotiations” in accord- 
ance with our party's pledge, by an appro- 
priate resolution in the United Nations. 

For many years we have supported efforts 
by the United Nations directed—and justi- 
fiably—toward keeping the Arabs and the 
Israeli apart as belligerents. I believe the 
time has come now for us to take steps 
which may result in bringing them together 
as peacemakers. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, I know it is our avowed 
national intention that peace prevail in 
the Middle East. Yet, one wonders 
whether our Middle East foreign aid pro- 
gram tends to that purpose. One wonders 
whether our economic aid to certain 
Arab nations will bring peace or war to 
the Middle East. As we give economic 
assistance to Egypt, for example, its own 
resources are being diverted toward the 
purchase of arms from the Communists. 
The gravity of the situation was pre- 
sented pointedly last month by Colum- 
nist Roscoe Drummond in an article 
entitled “U.S. Funds Help Nasser Mass 
Offensive Arsenal.” The article reads 
as follows: 

Sovier ARMS TO Eaypt—U.S. FUNDS HELP 
Nasser Mass OFFENSIVE ARSENAL 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHINGTON.—From all the information I 
can gather, there is reason to view with alarm 
President Nasser’s mounting acquisition of 
Soviet arms and our indirect role in helping 
him. 

I am not suggesting that Egypt should be 
denied American aid because Nasser wants 
to remain an unalined neutralist; I am not 
suggesting that the United States should 
not give assistance to a country which also 
gets aid from the Soviet Union. 

This is not the problem. This is not the 
reason I feel we must view where General 
Nasser is heading with new concern and take 
a fresh, hard look at what we are doing. 

What is happening is: 

Nasser is acquiring a formidable, ominous, 
aggressive—not defensive—military arsenal 
from Moscow. 

To pay for these arms, he is imperiling 
still further all prospect that his regime can 
solve its economic and social problems peace- 
fully within the existing boundaries of 
Egypt. 

American aid to Egypt just about equals 
the resources which Nasser is diverting from 
Egypt’s internal needs in order to purchase 
new and large-scale arms from the Soviets. 

It seems to me that this trend of events 
presents a dangerous picture—and a danger- 
ous potential. The very least we can do is to 
reexamine our part, however indirect, in 
bringing it about. 

Obviously the Egyptian-Soviet arms traf- 
fic cannot be calculated precisely. But there 
is a variety of informed sources and, by cross- 
checking them, it is possible to make a care- 
ful computation. It is no overstatement to 
say that Egypt put approximately $68 mil- 
lion into Soviet military equipment in 1961. 
The figure will go to $85 million in 1962. A 
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total of $145 million will be spent for mod- 
ern, complicated Soviet weapons to be de- 
livered during the next 2 years. 

This breaks down in a way that does not 
make good reading for Egypt’s neighbors. 
The principal items are these: 

TU-16 long-range jet bombers—20 this 
year, 40 more contracted. Operating radius 
is 1,800 miles. 

Mig-19 fighter bombers—70 this year, 40 
more to come next year. 

Mig-17—Nasser now has 140 and is in 
the process of selling half of them to get 
the more modern Mig-21. 

IL-28 bomber-transports—60 now on 
hand, no more contracted for. 

T-54 medium-heavy tanks—90 by the end 
of the year, 400 more to come. 

Stalin-3 heavy tanks—60, 40 more coming. 

7-34 medium tanks—500 already acquired. 

Armored personnel carriers—600 by the 
end of 1962, 1,000 more contracted. 

Naval equipment—at least 1 Soviet de- 
stroyer and 7 more submarines, bringing 
the total to 7 destroyers and 12 submarines. 
Ten of them are oceangoing. 

All of this is in addition to Soviet arms de- 
livered to Egypt before 1960, including 60 or 
more IL-—14’s, now used as transport planes, 
a large number of the now obsolescent Mig- 
15’s, and a huge amount of Soviet medium 
and small tanks, heavy artillery, recoilless 
guns, small arms ammunition, and electronic 
equipment. 

As a result of these Soviet deliveries, Nas- 
ser has announced he is doubling the num- 
ber of army divisions from three to six, two 
of which apparently will be armored divi- 
sions. 

The price tag on Soviet arms, delivered and 
contracted for from 1961 through 1964, is 
estimated at not less than $298 million. 
This is 60 percent of the estimated market 
value. Egypt pays on long-term loans at 
2 percent. 

Over this period United States and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund will contribute to 
the Egyptian economy an amount equal to, 
perhaps even greater, than Nasser is with- 
drawing from his economy to buy these 
weapons. 

This looks like an uneconomic, unproduc- 
tive, unhealthy and undesirable enterprise. 


Mr. Chairman, one wonders whether 
the cause of peace is served by such 
policies, If our Department of State is 
actively working to bring a peaceful 
settlement between the Arab nations 
and Israel, it would be well if there were 
some manifestation of such action, so 
that the world would know of our in- 
terest and our intention. If it has not 
yet taken such steps, it would be well if 
such steps were taken as promptly as 


possible. 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New Vork because I am in 
complete accord with the intent of it. 
However, I hasten to say that I think 
the amendment lacks the teeth needed 
to effectively stamp out the discrimina- 
tory practices of the Arab nations 
against the Israel people and against all 
others of the Jewish faith. 

We have been repeatedly told that as 
a nation we seek to preserve and foster 
the principles of human dignity and the 
freedom of individuals of all nations 
from suppression, persecution, and abuse. 
Yet we have been “fencing” with the 
issue for years. We offer high-sounding 
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declarations of principle but avoid the 
positive action which is demanded in 
this matter. Mere words will not meet 
the issue squarely. It is high time we 
let it be known to all nations of the 
world that we just do not intend to toler- 
ate discrimination where American aid 
is being given. Unless we do so, we can 
expect no different conduct on the part 
of the Arab States than in the past. And 
we will still be dealing in high-sounding 
verbiage 5, 10, and 20 years from now. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is discretionary with 
the President whether he uses this power 
or not, or what is it? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Yes; it is discre- 
tionary, except he has to report annually, 
just as well as the Secretary of State 
must report annually, on the progress 
made in connection with this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN] 
and myself appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in an attempt 
to secure from the committee a much 
stronger declaration on this point. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
gentleman from New York has said, this 
is an improvement and yet it must be 
recognized that we have favored this 
now for many, many years. The gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY], 
in the committee tried to give the intent 
of Congress some implementation, leav- 
ing in it a proviso of Presidential dis- 
cretion, which is exactly what we have 
done with relation to foreign aid as it 
related to non-Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, it has seemed to me 
and to some others that perhaps the 
time has come to protect Americans and 
American citizens from the kind of dis- 
crimination which is practiced against 
them by some other countries in the 
world. Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, I 
think we should give perhaps one more 
chance to the Executive to see if it can 
really go forward and produce results. 
The Middle East is a delicate area of 
diplomatic activity. 

It is true that some results have al- 
ready occurred. For instance, the De- 
partment of Commerce as the result of 
work this year no longer advertises the 
business bids of some countries which 
included a disqualifiation of American 
firms of Jewish orientation. Similarly, 
there are some advances on eliminating 
from the passport-visa information cer- 
tain information which would tend to 
discriminate against American citizens, 
That much further progress needs to 
be made there can be no question. 

Mr. Chairman, I would certainly like 
to draw attention to the fact that the 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council with its 6 national constituent 
organizations and 62 local supple- 
mentary councils has urged strongly the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York. 
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They resolved as follows: 
ARAB DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 

There has been no abatement of the in- 
tensity of Arab discrimination against Amer- 
ican citizens because of their religious 
beliefs. The major wrongs sustained by 
American Jews at the hands of Arab States 
over the past several years still remain to be 
corrected. 

Congress has repeatedly declared in for- 
eign aid legislation, “that any attempt by 
foreign nations to create distinctions because 
of their race or religion among American 
citizens in granting of personal or com- 
mercial access or any other rights, otherwise 
available to U.S. citizens generally, is repug- 
nant to our principles.” Nevertheless, there 
has been no evident progress in the elimina- 
tion of these discriminatory practices. 

Therefore, we call upon the Government 
of the United States to preserve the integrity 
of American citizenship by: 

(a) continuously challenging in appropri- 
ate diplomatic channels the continued fla- 
grant violations of the rights of American 
citizens; 

(b) ending the screening of citizens for 
Government service abroad on racial or re- 
ligious grounds; 

(c) rejecting provisions in all treaties and 
executive agreements which either implicitly 
or explicitly deny to American citizens rights 
of travel, employment or trade because of 
their religion or race; and 

(d) calling upon the Federal and State 
antidiscrimination agencies to insure that 
there be no yielding to the religious or racial 
prejudice of Arab countries in the hiring or 
placement of Americans. 

We look forward to the enactment by Con- 
gress of a provision in the pending foreign 
aid bill which would require the President to 
report to Congress annually on progress made 
in the elimination of such discrimination. 


I only say, and I think it would be 
well to reemphasize, that if solid prog- 
ress is not revealed next year in the 
reports of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State then the Congress must 
give real implementation to the long- 
expressed and basic principles of this 
and other Congresses. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. It strengthens the so- 
called antidiscrimination provisions of 
this act by requiring the President to re- 
port annually on measures taken to im- 
plement these provisions. It is similar to 
legislation I have introduced in the House 
earlier and is identical with the Senate 
amendment. 

The amendment adds teeth to the 
measures voted in previous years. I 
fully agree with its objectives—what is 
needed at this time is that it be fully 
implemented. 

It is not just a question of reports. 
It is what actually transpires in the en- 
suing year in the administration of the 
program. The reports provide an ideal 
opportunity for a new look and a con- 
tinuing surveillance. 

I welcome the purpose of this amend- 
ment. I consider the clear antibias 
language of section 102 in this bill as a 
long step forward—as a vast improve- 
ment over last year’s act. I look to the 
amendment and the wording in the bill 
ag us to provide real progress in this 

eld. 
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Let me frankly state that I would have 
preferred even stronger antidiscrimina- 
tion language in the bill itself—manda- 
tory language—clearly setting forth that 
we would sever aid forthwith if the dis- 
crimination nonsense continued. This is 
provided in the bills introduced by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT] and myself. But the committee 
assures us that the language in the bill, 
as amended in committee, sets forth 
without qualification that discrimination 
against Americans by countries receiving 
American assistance is repugnant to our 
principles and that these principles shall 
be applied in all negotiations with any 
foreign nation. I take this to be quite 
meaningful. The committee used the 
affirmative word “shall” and no reason- 
able man should misinterpret the intent. 
The bill also requires the Secretary of 
State to report annually on the measures 
taken to apply these principles. And, 
now, this amendment would go even 
further. It requires the President to re- 
port on the progress under the antidis- 
crimination declarations of the act. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what will these 
reports consist of? Just receiving a re- 
port that problems exist is not enough. 
The legislative history of the antibias 
provisions clearly require detailed re- 
ports of accomplishment. We cannot 
emphasize enough that we mean business 
and that the executive department must 
take heed. 

In the past, it would seem that some 
of our State Department career officials 
have ignored the will of Congress on this 
issue. 

The continuing Arab boycott and 
blockade, known only too well to the 
Members of this House, is an obvious 
example. Americans continue to be 
flagrantly victimized by the discrimina- 
tory policies of the Arab States, recip- 
ients of many hundreds of millions of our 
dollars, despite the fact that since 1957 
our foreign assistance acts have deplored 
such tactics and expressed the sense of 
Congress that American aid be denied 
such offending nations. 

To bring this issue home, let me cite a 
situation that I personally experienced. 
I am exhibit A, Mr. Speaker. Last 
year, while the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
was receiving our aid, I was not even 
permitted to visit the famed American- 
built airfield at Dhahran. Indeed, I had 
the sad and humiliating experience of 
trying for an entire year to obtain a visa 
to visit American-financed projects in 
that country. I still have not succeeded. 
Why? My religious faith. 

The State Department did absolutely 
nothing except to make apologies for 
Saudi Arabia by explaining how tender 
and sensitive Arab feelings were in this 
connection. This is typical of the State 
Department attitude that we must ap- 
pease admittedly discriminatory Arab 
tactics in order to serve diplomatic ends. 
I fail to see how much has been accom- 
plished by such appeasement, a depress- 
ing departure from American dignity 
and tradition. We need only to look at 
so many of the Arab States’ votes in the 
United Nations. We need only to look 
at the treatment we received at the 
hands of Saudi Arabia in connection 
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with the airfield we built there. Despite 
every conceivable sacrifice of principle 
and decency, we were kicked off this field 
last April. 

The American taxpayers pay taxes 
without regard to race, color, or creed to 
finance these foreign aid programs. Yet, 
ironically, if an official of the Agency for 
International Development happens to 
be of Jewish faith, a number of Arab 
States will not even let him in to give 
them our assistance. How ridiculous can 
a situation be? 

Let me point out, too, that several 
Arab States not only bar Americans of 
Jewish faith from access to their ter- 
ritory, but have entered into a co- 
ordinated boycott undertaking to punish 
American merchant ships and manufac- 
turers solely because these firms, regard- 
less of the personal religious convictions 
of their owners, dare to trade with Israel, 
a democratic state friendly to America 
and closely alined with the free world. 
This boycott also applies to American 
firms whose officers or employees are of 
the Jewish faith. 

Protests to the State Department 
against this intolerable situation since 
Congress went on record in 1957 to elimi- 
nate it, have brought us only a vague 
concoction of evasive gibberish. The 
Department has sent alibi after alibi to 
explain why our principles have not been 
applied, rather than really taking action 
in the spirit of the legislation. 

I am sure that many colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle have filing cabinets 
full of the same kind of alibi letters that 
I get, which the State Department prob- 
ably numbers Arab alibi letter No. 1, 
Arab alibi letter No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, and 
so forth. These letters ignore the sense 
of Congress as expressed since 1957 and 
even maintain that adherence to the in- 
tent of our legislation would constitute 
what it calls coercive tactics. The De- 
partment appears to follow a line of apol- 
ogizing to the Arabs and for the Arabs. 

When will we reassert our right to 
respect in the family of nations? The 
least we can do is to refuse to finance 
regimes that dip our flag in the dirt by 
intolerable demonstrations of bigotry 
against millions of our citizens. 

Our historic national tradition has 
charted proud precedents. In 1885, the 
United States refused to accept protests 
by Austria-Hungary on the appointment 
of our Ambassador to that kingdom be- 
cause the designee’s wife happened to 
be of Jewish birth. 

In 1911, the United States abrogated 
a trade treaty with czarist Russia, in 
effect since 1832, because of Russian mis- 
treatment of American citizens of Jewish 
faith. 

In 1924, we protested to Switzerland 
against exclusion of Americans of the 
Mormon faith. 

Our vigorous, repeated protests to 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany are also 
part of that history. 

I respectfully submit that the time has 
come when we must set forth standards 
of conduct by recipient nations toward 
U.S. citizens as qualification for our eco- 
nomic assistance. We owe it to the self- 
respect of the American public, as well 
as to the highest national interest, to 
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now firmly reiterate a strong position 
and insist on fulfillment of the will of 
Congress, å 

Surely, the antidiscrimination measure 
is consistent with the President’s own 
expressed objective, which he enunciated 
to Congress, but, which apparently has 
not been implemented by the State De- 
partment. The President has said on 
various occasions that he wants foreign 
aid linked with the promotion of social 
justice and morality. I might add that 
the platforms of both our political par- 
ties make strong pledges to combat for- 
eign discrimination against Americans, 
on a basis of religion, especially through 
travel barriers, boycotts, and blockades. 

If these principles are to be realized 
and not just remain as high-sounding 
ideals, Congress must take action. 

I feel this amendment is a long step 
forward. This is the least we can do, 
at this late date, to try to remedy a sit- 
uation which has persisted too long. It 
is apparent that compromise of principle 
has marred our national countenance. 
The day is past when we can sit quietly 
and permit nations soliciting our assist- 
ance to discriminate against our citizens 
with impunity. Either that day is gone 
or our national dignity, our heritage, are 
going sadly undefended. 

Let the State Department and execu- 
tive department head this determined, 
clearly expressed declaration of the 
Committee and the avowed will of the 
American people as reflected in the un- 
equivocal language in the bill and but- 
tressed by the legislative history of this 
amendment. 

We shall eagerly await the reports and 
in the forthcoming year shall expect the 
kind of action that will provide Congress 
with a real picture of results. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a golden op- 
portunity for the administration to back 
up its assurances of action in this field. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend by remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support this amendment to in- 
clude the language of section 302(E) of 
S. 2996 in the House bill before us. This 
section, which has been approved by the 
Senate, requires the President to report 
to Congress after the close of each fiscal 
year on the progress under the freedom 
of navigation and nondiscrimination 
declaration contained in section 102. 

On Monday when I debated the issue 
of Arab discrimination on the floor, I 
outlined the nefarious activities of the 
Arab States in discriminating against 
American business firms, tourists, mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, and other 
US. citizens. The United States must 
vigorously protect the rights of its citi- 
zens. The proposed amendment is a 
necessary step toward the resumption of 
responsibility by our Government in pro- 
tecting its citizens and in declaring its 
firm commitment to equal treatment for 
all Americans regardless of race, color, 
or religion. 
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It is imperative that Congress receive 
Presidential reports on the progress 
made in implementing the declaration of 
Congress as expressed in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and in the present 
bill. Congress has the right to know 
what is being done to eliminate discrim- 
ination against Americans and to carry 
out the spirit and principles enunciated 
in section 102 of the act. This amend- 
ment will obligate the President to in- 
form the Congress on this issue every 
year so that further progress can be 
made. I urge all of my colleagues to 
support this amendment. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly in favor of the Farbstein 
amendment and urge its adoption. 

The antibias language of section 102 
in the present foreign aid bill is much 
stronger and better than that contained 
in the similar bill of last year. Even so, 
it could be criticized more easily on the 
grounds of being too soft rather than of 
being too severe. 

Remember, the present section 102 still 
gives the President discretionary author- 
ity. This amendment is a much-needed, 
added indication and warning that the 
Congress desires and expects the aims of 
section 102 to be carried out. It is a 
reminder that Congress wants to know 
whether these purposes are being im- 
plemented. 

An American citizen is an American 
citizen. Regardless of creed, race, or 
color, he is entitled to the full rights and 
privileges whether at home or abroad. 
We should not permit foreign nations to 
classify our citizens. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment requiring 
annual reports from the President and 
Secretary of State on the progress made 
in fighting discrimination in countries 
receiving our aid, 

During a trip I made to the Middle 
East a few years ago, I saw what this sort 
of discrimination can mean to a people— 
in this case, the Jewish people. It spells 
the kind of restrictions on travel, com- 
merce and individual freedom which we 
in America would find intolerable. It 
closes to the people of Israel one of the 
great avenues of commerce. And above 
all, it poses a constant threat to their 
safety, and to.the security of the entire 
world. 

The primary purpose of our foreign aid 
program is to raise the living standards 
of the developing nations. The restric- 
tions on commerce and communications 
imposed against the State of Israel by 
the Arab nations has substantially frus- 
trated the effort.in the entire Middle 
East area. To permit indefinite con- 
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tinuance of the Arab blockade is totally 
inconsistent with the aid program itself. 

And what of its application to Amer- 
icans themselves? To the same Amer- 
icans, I might add, who pay taxes that 
go, in part, to foreign assistance to Arab 
nations. The answer is simple: the same 
anti-Semitism that the Arabs practice on 
their Israeli neighbors is also aimed at 
Jews of US. citizenship. American 
Gl's are barred from service in these 
lands. American travelers of Jewish 
faith are excluded. The thoroughness 
of the bigotry is such that even motion 
picture companies filming in these areas 
must carefully screen out actors and 
actresses of Jewish faith. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never advocated 
that the Congress should impose undue 
restraint on the authority of the execu- 
tive branch of Government. I feel that, 
in times such as these, our Nation must 
be equipped to react to international 
challenges when they occur—and that 
the President is the most logical author- 
ity to exercise this authority. Thus, I 
will not say that I believe we should 
automatically cut off aid to Arab nations, 
or any other nation, which practice dis- 
crimination against American citizens. 

However, I will say that the moral 
force of America must be brought to bear 
whenever and wherever these bigotries 
are found. I believe that our State De- 
partment and aid agency and the Presi- 
dent himself must make it clear to these 
nations that our patience is not 
inexhaustible. 

For these reasons, I support the 
amendment offered here now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from New York stated, this 
amendment is contained in the bill 
passed by the Senate. After consulta- 
tion with members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee on both sides of the aisle, the 
committee has no objection to it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, in urg- 
ing the adoption of the pending amend- 
ment, I should like to commend its au- 
thor, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN], who has taken the lead in 
combating discrimination and its con- 
sequences for many years. 

I have long been very much disturbed 
over the discrimination practiced in the 
Middle East against American citizens 
of the Jewish faith. I firmly believe that 
American aid under the pending bill 
should be denied in toto to any nation 
which practices discrimination against 
Americans of the Jewish faith or against 
American firms because of the fact that 
they do business with the State of Israel. 
I trust that the committee will now ac- 
cept this amendment without further 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Passman: On 
page 14, after line 7, insert the following: 

i “(3) Amend subsection (f) to read as fol- 
OWS: 

„f) Funds provided for in agreements 

with foreign countries for the furnishing of 
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services under this Act with respect to spe- 
cific projects shall be deemed to be obligated 
for the services of personnel employed by 
agencies of the United States Government 
(other than the agencies primarily respon- 
sible for administering Part I or Part I of 
this Act) as well as personnel not employed 
by the United States Government.“ 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason why I am proposing this amend- 
ment to section 625(f) is because 
members of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee were in Spain in May check- 
ing into the mutual security program 
in that country and during our visit 
there we discovered that the AID agency 
was using the authority of section 625(f) 
to obligate fiscal year 1962 funds for 
the employment of 25 AID agency em- 
ployees in fiscal year 1963. 

When we returned to this country we 
checked downtown and ascertained that 
they were also using the same authority 
to obligate fiscal year 1962 funds for the 
employment of three AID agency em- 
ployees in Greece in fiscal year 1963. 

In my opinion, the AID agency does 
not need the authority to obligate funds 
in 1 fiscal year for direct-hire per- 
sonnel for services to be rendered in the 
following fiscal year or subsequent fiscal 
years. This is especially true of obliga- 
tions for AID agency employees. 

The amendment I have proposed will 
eliminate this loophole but will allow the 
agency to employ personnel from other 
U.S. Government agencies for the dura- 
tion of a project agreement. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee has agreed to accept the 
amendment and I would like to ask the 
chairman if he agrees with me that the 
intent of the amendment is to preclude 
the AID agency from obligating funds 
for direct-hire personnel beyond 1 fiscal 
year where the appropriation is avail- 
able only on a 1-year basis. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. After the gentleman 
returned from one of his inspection trips 
he called the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to the necessity 
for this amendment. I feel that he has 
rendered a real service in presenting this 
amendment. I believe there has been 
some abuse of section 645(f) which 
should be corrected. The committee 
accepts the amendment. 

Mr, PASSMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Chapter 3—Miscellaneous provisions 

Sec. 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 643, which relates to sav- 
ing provisions, is amended by striking out 
subsection (d). 

“(b) Section 644(m), which relates to 
definitions, is amended by striking out “as 
grant assistance” in subparagraphs (2) and 

3). 

: e) Section 645, which relates to unex- 

ed balances, is amended by inserting 
"this Act or’ after ‘pursuant to’.” 
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PART IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 401. Part IV of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, is repealed, which 
repeal shall not be deemed to affect amend- 
ments contained in such part. 

Sec. 402. Section 2 of the Act of August 
1, 1956 (70 Stat. 890), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by adding after paragraph (a) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(b) for the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining friendly relations with foreign 
countries through the prompt settlement of 
certain claims, settle and pay any meritori- 
ous claim against the United States which 
is presented by a government of a foreign 
country for damage to or loss of real or 
personal property of, or personal injury to 
or death of, any national of such foreign 
country: Provided, That such claim is not 
cognizable under any other statute or inter- 
national agreement of the United States and 
can be settled for not more than $15,000 
or the foreign currency equivalent thereof.” 

Sec. 403. The first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to authorize participation by 
the United States in the Interparllamentary 
Union”, approved June 28, 1935, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 276), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Not less 
than two of the principal delegates to each 
of the Conferences of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union shall be members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and not less 
than two of such delegates shall be mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
16, line 15, strike the period and the quota- 
tion marks, and add the following: 

“Provided further, That not less than two 
of the principal delegates to each of the 
Conferences of the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion shall be members of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, two from the 
Senate Committee on Finance, two from the 
House Committee on Appropriations, two 
from the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and there shall be three observers se- 
lected from among the citizens of the United 
States, representative of business, agricul- 
ture and labor, whose annual income each 
and from all sources shall not exceed 
$10,000.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this whole provision is stricken from the 
bill, but if it is going to be retained in 
the bill, I want to spread the good things 
of life to some other people. I know of 
no reason why the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs should inject themselves into 
the Interparliamentary Union any more 
than the Committee on Ways and Means 
which writes the revenue laws. I know 
of no reason why the Members of the 
other body, and the members of the 
House committee, should not have a nice 
junket along with the rest of them. 
Then, the Committee on Appropriations 
ought not to be overlooked because it 
actually provides the cash on the barrel- 
head for these junkets. Then, I think 
there ought to be three representatives 
of the taxpayers at large from over the 
United States, these down-to-earth peo- 
ple that some bleed for so much, and do 
so little about. I think they ought to 
be represented on these junkets. I think 
they ought to know how the foreigners 
feel, and look and act and dress and 
dine. Yes, I have provided that some of 
our common, ordinary, grassroots, gar- 
den variety of citizens observe how these 
congressional junketeers operate. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman and I hope he will include some 
of them in his NATO junketing group. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, that is just what I 
was trying to get to. I invited the gen- 
tleman from Iowa numerous times, and 
if he will go, I will assure him a spot on 
the delegation this year. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rooney] nominated me 
at an Interparliamentary Union meet- 
ing for one of its junkets. Incidentally, 
Members of the House had to go over 
to the other side of the Capitol to meet 
with Members of the other body just as 
does the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. I do not recall who presided, 
whether it was a Member of the other 
body or a Member of the House, but I 
had to tell Mr. Rooney that if nomi- 
nated and elected I would not serve. So 
I am not a candidate—I am not in the 
market for a NATO junket. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I would just like 
to say, I think the gentleman from Iowa 
might have been greatly benefited if he 
had accepted the invitation. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentlewoman from 
New York, of course, is entitled to her 
opinion about what would benefit the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have made 
my case for the amendment. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I could probably agree 
with the gentleman that this might be a 
bad precedent for the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to inject itself into this whole 
situation. I supported the amendment 
in committee. I have given it a good 
deal of thought since. I had understood 
that the gentlewoman from New York 
was going to offer an amendment to 
strike out the section. If she does, on 
second thought I would be inclined to 
support it. Therefore I would ask for 
the defeat of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

But I will repeat for the benefit of the 
new Members who were not here 10 years 
ago a story I told then. There were a 
couple of old Quakers in my hometown 
who were arguing about the merits of 
travel. One of them had traveled a 
great deal back in those days, he had 
gone to Europe and other places. So 
when he got back they were sitting 
around the square and the one who 
stayed home said: “Nathan, dost thee not 
know that a rolling stone gathers no 
moss?” And the other said: “Oliver, 
thee may be right, but it gets a lot of 
polish.” 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take much 
time. However, some of these amend- 
ments that are offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa with tongue in cheek are 
sometimes taken seriously by the House, 
as happened yesterday. I remind you 
that yesterday the House scuttled the 
United Nations in 7 minutes of debate. 
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That happened in what is supposed to 
be the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. I regret the action. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentle- 
man from Iowa offered his amendment 
in good faith. We have heard the argu- 
ments and there has been adequate dis- 
cussion. I hope the committee votes 
down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. St. GEORGE: 
On page 16, line 7, strike out section 403, 
beginning with line 7 through line 15. 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
I think this section 403 of the bill might 
well be subject to a point of order. Leav- 
ing that aside, however, I think it cer- 
tainly should be stricken from this bill. 
First of all, it is quite obvious that who- 
ever was the author of the section did 
not know very much about the work or 
the functions of the Interparliamentary 
Union. No one can be a member of that 
union unless he or she is an elected rep- 
resentative sitting in an acknowledged 
parliament. For that reason every 
Member of this House and every Mem- 
ber of the Senate has an equal right. 
There is no committee of this House and 
there is no committee of the Senate 
which can decide who shall go and who 
shall not go. We all are equals. The 
only thing that restrains us at all, I 
might say to our good friend from Iowa, 
is lack of funds. For that reason we 
take only a limited number of people to 
these meetings. 

The meetings are held in various 
countries. They are the one place where 
we can with parliamentarians and 
only parliamentarians of the other na- 
tions, no bureaucrats, no diplomats, but 
people representing the peoples of the 
world. This is the only and oldest inter- 
national organization of its kind. It was 
founded in 1878 and it has existed ever 
since. 

I can assure the Members of this 
House who have never been on one of 
these conferences they would do well to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 
They can learn a great deal. They can 
meet people from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and can know exactly what those 
people stand for and how they operate. 

A great many of us here talk about 
things, and I am guilty of it too, that 
we know very little about. I, for one, 
have learned a great deal at these con- 
ferences of the Interparliamentary 
Union. It is my very deep regret I will 
not be able to attend this year as, un- 
fortunately, the conference will be held 
at the end of October, which will be 
right at the end of our campaign for re- 
election. Therefore, only a very limited 
number of our own delegates will be able 
to attend this Interparliamentary Union 
meeting. This is a regret to me, as I 
said before, but, Mr. Chairman, this sec- 
tion has no place whatsoever in this bill, 
and I think it should be stricken. The 
Interparliamentary Union should go on 
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as it has in the past as a union of parlia- 
mentarians equal among themselves, 
making their own rules and regulations, 
but of course going to the House Appro- 
priations Committee for what funds that 
committee is willing to give them, and 
that is all they can get. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from New York. 

It is with considerable regret I find 
myself in opposition to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York. 

First of all, it ought to be pointed out 
that on the matter of a point of order, 
in my opinion, this matter is properly 
present in this bill. Members will recall 
that last year an item relating to the 
Interparliamentary Union was included 
in this bill, an additional authorization, 
yet was found to be proper and appro- 
priate. If that was proper, then the 
provision in this section is proper. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the reason for 
this proposal which I submitted in com- 
mittee, on most of the other interparlia- 
mentary groups—NATO, Canadian, 
Mexican, and the like—there are found 
to be serving members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Many times in 
the Interparliamentary Union group this 
is not the case. 

We have heard repeatedly here in the 
last few days of the necessity for main- 
taining close relationships throughout 
the world, of maintaining a unified for- 
eign policy. If we are to do that, it is 
highly desirable that some members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs be 
included in the interparliamentary dele- 
gation. 

Please observe that the number sug- 
gested is by no means enough to control 
the delegation. There are at least 11 
Members from the House, ordinarily. In 
proposing this amendment, I purposely 
limited it so that members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs could not con- 
trol or unduly influence it. I did think 
at the time it was highly desirable that 
there be a liaison between the inter- 
parliamentary delegation and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. If we are to 
have this closely cohesive foreign policy, 
if we are to understand what the atti- 
tude of various legislative groups must 
be, then it is quite important that there 
be at least a minimum representation 
from the committee. 

Therefore, I urge that the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from New 
York be defeated. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. May I say in an- 
swer to one statement the gentleman 
has made, that I have been on these 
conferences for a number of years, and 
I have never been to a conference where 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
not represented. So I cannot imagine 
what the gentleman is referring to. As 
a matter of fact, we have always had 
representation from that committee, 
which is quite natural, but I do not think 
the committee has any right to insist 
that it be represented in this particular 
instance. 
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That is one of my main reasons for 
appealing that this part of the bill be 
stricken. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentlewoman feels 
that the committee should be repre- 
sented 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I did not say 
“should.” I said quite naturally that 
they would be represented, because you 
yourself have been in conference with 
me, and I think you will remember. 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes, I have been. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. And I am sure 
you wanted to go, and that is the only 
reason anyone should go, I will say to 
the gentleman, in my opinion. 

Mr. ADAIR. I will say to the gentle- 
woman that there is very great potential 
for good in these meetings. I think a 
great amount of information can be ob- 
tained and the attitudes of parliamen- 
tarians from around the world can be 
tested. But, I also think that the mat- 
ter of liaison and association between 
the interparliamentary group and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee is important. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, since 
the bill has now been read, I wonder if 
we could fix the time to vote on the 
whole bill. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate cease in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to object to that. I have an 
amendment up there. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BARRY. May I ask how many 
amendments there are at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
way of knowing. 

Mr. GROSS. We do not need this 
time limitation. We are not going to 
take much more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to suggest that we dispose of this amend- 
ment first. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been affiliated 
with the Interparliamentary Union for 
about 16 years. The late Senator Alben 
Barkley, of Kentucky, who later became 
Vice President of this great Republic, 
caused me to become interested in the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union. 
He was at that time president of the 
American group, and as president of 
the American group he designated me as 
a delegate to the annual conference, 
which was held in 1946 in Cairo, Egypt. 
At that meeting Lord Stansgate, of Eng- 
land, was elected president of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

I have attended most of the confer- 
ences of the Interparliamentary Union 
since 1946. Annual conferences have 
been held in many of the capitals of the 
world, and I have been rather regular 
in attending these important meetings 
of this great international organization. 
Every year I have been named as a dele- 
gate, but I did not attend the conference 
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in Bangkok, the ancient city of Siam, 
nor did I attend the conference in Rio 
de Janeiro. I am certain that at all of 
the conferences America has been well 
represented. 

In the old days before the President 
authorized the use of special mission 
planes and authorized transportation for 
wives of delegates, all delegates were 
forced to pay their wives’ traveling ex- 
penses to and from the conferences. 
This was changed during the Truman 
administration. Since attendance at 
these conferences was considered of 
great importance and delegates from 
other countries were most always ac- 
companied by their wives, President 
Truman authorized wives of delegates to 
accompany their husbands. 

Even after wives were authorized to 
fly on special mission planes to Inter- 
parliamentary Union conferences, we 
have not been able to prevail upon Mem- 
bers to attend the conferences, and on 
Many occasions we have actually re- 
cruited Members and wives to attend the 
conferences. 

When we speak of the “American 
group” of the Interparliamentary Union, 
We mean every man and woman in both 
Houses of Congress. Every Member of 
the Congress is a member of the Ameri- 
can group.” We did not have enough 
Members at the last conference, which 
was held in Brussels, and I am certain 
that any Member of Congress who would 
like to attend the 1962 conference in 
Brazil will have an opportunity to at- 
tend. As my colleague, Mrs. St. GEORGE, 
has said, the number of delegates is 
limited only by the amount of money 
provided for the use of the American 
delegation. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. How does one find out 
about the meetings? I will be very frank 
with the gentleman. I am not antago- 
nistie to his group, as he knows, And, 
further, as he knows, I had a part in 
getting additional funds for the organi- 
zation. But there is a great undercur- 
rent among the membership, a feeling 
that this matter is kind of secret in the 
fact that most Members do not know 
when they meet. 

Mr. COOLEY. Each year public an- 
nouncement is made on the floor of the 
House and on the floor of the Senate 
by some Member interested in the ac- 
tivities of the Interparliamentary Union 
and all interested Members are invited 
and urged to attend, and to take part in 
the activities and deliberations of the 
group, and to indicate their availability 
as delegates to conferences. 

During the early days of my associa- 
tion with the Interparliamentary Union 
I was requested by Senator Barkley, the 
president of the American group, to 
make announcements on the floor of the 
House, and he made announcements on 
the floor of the Senate. We would al- 
ways indicate the time and the place of 
the meeting. Frequently meetings were 
held in the Old Supreme Court Room. 
At other times meetings were held at 
other places. Notice of the meetings was 
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always published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. HAYS. Now, some Member told 
me this just a bit ago. He said what 
happens is they make an announcement 
late Thursday, after everybody has gone, 
that they are going to meet Friday morn- 
ing. Would it be too much trouble for 
the gentleman, or whoever is in charge, 
to send a letter to every Member advising 
them when it is going to meet? 

Mr. COOLEY. Notices of meetings 
are always in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mr. HAYS. I know, but a good many 
Members do not read the Recorp that 
carefully. 

Mr. COOLEY. Icertainly have no ob- 
jection to Members being notified by let- 
ter, but please do not charge me with 
that responsibility. Senator Gore is now 
president of the group. Since I have 
been attending the meetings, Senator 
Barkley, of Kentucky, was the first pres- 
ident of the American group, with whom 
I served; the next was Senator Fergu- 
son, and then the late Daniel Reed of 
New York, with whom I served for sev- 
eral years. For 2 years I served as presi- 
dent of the American group. I know that 
during that 2 years ample and adequate 
notice of all meetings was given. Not- 
withstanding the notice given, still we 
had to recruit Members to attend meet- 
ings. We even recruited the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] who is respon- 
sible for the provision in the bill now 
under consideration. We invited and 
urged him to attend the conference in 
Warsaw, Poland. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Aba] attended the con- 
ference and was apparently very much 
interested in the work of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interparliamentary 
Union was not created by this Congress. 
It is an international organization. 

With more than 60 nations of the 
world now affiliated with it, the lawmak- 
ers and the parliamentarians from these 
60-odd nations represent perhaps two- 
thirds of all the people on earth. The 
Interparliamentary Union was organ- 
ized in Paris more than 7 years ago. 
Our Government has been affiliated 
with the Interparliamentary Union from 
its very inception and I am quite certain 
that Members of our Congress have at- 
tended all of the meetings which have 
been held during all of this time. Rus- 
sia and many of the Soviet satellites, all 
recognized governments, are now affili- 
ated with the Interparliamentary Union, 
and everything indicates that in recent 
years the Soviets have tried to take it 
over and to control it, but fortunately, 
this has not happened. Russian dele- 
gates attend the conference in grand 
style; they come in great numbers, they 
bring with them a large staff of secre- 
taries, interpreters, and aids and they 
entertain lavishly and most of all, very 
cordially. They talk of friendship and 
peace. They remind us of the fact that 
their countrymen died side by side with 
our countrymen and that their country- 
men and our countrymen fought and 
bled and died in war and ask us the 
question, Why can’t we live for the same 
things for which our countrymen died?” 
Unfortunately they do not seem to 
understand the difference between slav- 
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ery under their system and freedom 
under our system. 

Mr. Chairman I have been honored by 
the American group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. I have seryed as a 
member of the Council of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. At one of these 
international conferences I was elected 
a member of the executive committee of 
the international organization and I 
served on the executive committee for 
4 years. The rules and regulations of 
the organization provide that no member 
of any country is eligible for membership 
on the executive committee for more 
than 4 years ata time. Since no Ameri- 
can delegate could succeed me we had 
to wait for 2 years. After the expiration 
of 2 years I was again elected a member 
of the executive committee. I am now 
serving the second 4-year term. This 
I understand is the longest period of time 
that any individual has ever served as a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Interparliamentary Union. I did not 
seek this honor. I was not a candidate 
but still I was elected. I do not con- 
sider this honor as a personal honor. I 
know that I was elected to the executive 
committee because of my interest in the 
work of the Union but most of all be- 
cause I was an American delegate and 
representing the greatest nation on earth. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has for many years been inter- 
ested in the work of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. He knows and I am 
certain that he will now agree with me 
that he has been urged to attend annual 
conferences of the Interparliamentary 
Union. I know and most of us know that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is a very busy 
man and he cannot possibly find time 
to attend the many international con- 
ferences which are annually being held. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Chairman Morcan, knows that at any 
time he wants to attend a meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union, he, or any 
other member of his committee, will be 
welcomed. 

I think that it would be a fine thing 
if the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Chairman Morgan, could dignify the 
American delegation by attending these 
very important conferences. Other 
members of his great committee and 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations have from time to 
time attended these important meetings. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
how [Mr. Morcan] feels about this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was invited by the 
President of the Interparliamentary 
Union on the House side to be a delegate 
last year, and I have received other in- 
vitations in the past. 

Mr. COOLEY. I assure the gentle- 
man as one who is devoted to the efforts 
and activities of the Union that in the 
future, ample notice of the meetings will 
be given. I will discuss the matter with 
Senator Gore, the president of the 
American group, and suggest that he 
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have a letter written to both Houses of 
Congress advising as to the time and 
place of future meetings. 

The next conference will be held in 
Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil, in 
late October of this year. If any Mem- 
ber of the House interested in attend- 
ing the conference will communicate 
with me I shall be very glad to cooperate 
in every way in giving advice concern- 
ing the meeting, the agenda, and the 
conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that there are 
Members of this House who now agree 
with me that I have begged and tried 
to persuade them to attend these con- 
ferences but I am very much afraid that 
at the next meeting, which will be held 
in Brazil this fall, it will be difficult to 
find Members who are available and who 
would like to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlewoman from 
New York, Mrs. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
has been a faithful friend of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. She understands 
and appreciates its programs and pur- 
poses and the importance of our partici- 
pation in the future activities of this 
important international organization. 

The gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. GEORGE] has distinguished her- 
self in the activities of the Union. She 
was unanimously elected chairman of 
one of the most important committees of 
the Union and she presided with great 
competence, becoming dignity, and 
complete impartiality. KATHARINE ST. 
GEORGE is held in high esteem by parlia- 
mentarians around the world, Our dear 
colleague knows what she is talking 
about and I hope that the amendment 
she has offered will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barry: On page 
16, after line 15, insert the following: 

“Sec. 404. The first section of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to authorize participation by 
the United States in parliamentary confer- 
ences of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation,’ approved July 11, 1956, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘Of the appointments made by the Speaker 
of the House not less than two shall be 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee.“ 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
makes a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against it. It deals with 
an act of Congress which is a separate 
act, and which is not contained in this 
bill. Since section 403 has been stricken, 
there is nothing in this bill about any 
interpariamentary group whatever. 
Therefore it is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Barry] desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Barry] offers an amendment 
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to which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] makes a point of order that the 
amendment is not germane to the bill. 

The Chair has had an opportunity to 
read the amendment and to observe its 
contents. Just a moment ago section 
403 was stricken from the bill. That 
section was the only section that had 
anything to do with any international 
group. This amendment refers to par- 
liamentary conferences of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The bill 
itself has the purpose of further amend- 
ing the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Barry] under the 
circumstances goes beyond the purport 
of the bill, and therefore sustains the 
point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barry: On 
page 16, after line 15 insert the following: 

“Sec. 404. Section 101(f) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

„) obtain rates of exchange applicable 
to the sale of commodities in European coun- 
tries under such agreements which are not 
less favorable than the highest of exchange 
rates legally obtainable from the Govern- 
ment or agencies thereof in the respective 
countries.“ 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I am proposing is in- 
tended to assure that our surplus farm 
commodities are sold on best possible 
terms—specifically, at rates of exchange 
not less favorable than the highest rates 
legally obtainable from the governments, 
or governmental agencies, of the pur- 
chasing countries. 

This amendment will clarify the law 
in this particular respect, and should 
strengthen the hand of the executive 
branch in negotiating these agreements. 

In addition, my amendment—which, 
by the way, applies only to the countries 
of Europe—will resolve a serious problem 
that has arisen with respect to our gov- 
ernmental expenditures in Poland. 

This problem was called to my atten- 
tion during my recent visit to Poland. 
It needs to be remedied. The only rea- 
son I did not attempt to correct it while 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 was 
being considerd by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, is that I did not receive 
executive department comments on the 
proposed amendment in time. 

The problem, briefly, is this: 

Under. the law presently in effect, as 
implemented since last December, we 
have been getting very little mileage for 
each dollar that we spend on our diplo- 
matic, consular, and other activities in 
Poland. 

Up to last December, executive agen- 
cies could get 55 zlotys for each dollar 
programed for Poland. The dollars—ap- 
propriated to these agencies by Con- 
gress—never left the United States. The 
agencies transferred them to the Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation. In return, 
the CCC allowed them to draw on our 
Government’s zloty account in Poland. 
They could obtain 55 zlotys for each dol- 
lar transferred to the CCC. 

As of last December, that rate was 
changed from 55 to 1, to 24 to 1. 

In other words, the dollar cost of our 
programs in Poland went up 129 percent. 

In the last 6 months, for instance, the 
new rate at which our agencies can draw 
zlotys increased the operating expenses 
of our Embassy in Warsaw by $170,000. 

It has increased the cost to our re- 
search program in that country by more 
than $2 million, and it will continually 
increase the dollar value of our Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the construc- 
tion of the American Research Hospital 
for Children in Cracow, by $3,800,000. 
There is no valid reason for this change. 
It does not save us any dollars. It im- 
pairs the effectiveness of our program in 
Poland. All it really does on the posi- 
tive side, if you want to call it that, is 
to save us some Zlotys which we cannot 
spend any other place but Poland and 
of which we own a very large amount— 
over $400 million worth. 

The amendment which I am proposing 
would remedy the situation to permit the 
Treasury to disburse zlotys at a rate 
more favorable to the success of our pro- 
gram in Poland and at the same time it 
would assure that we obtain the highest 
rate of exchange legally obtainable from 
the Government of Poland for any sur- 
plus commodities sold to that country 
in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina insist on his 
point of order? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment here is to Public Law 480, 
which is the Agricultural Act, and the 
particular section to which it is ad- 
dressed is section 101(f) of Public Law 
480. That is not now before the House. 
The gentleman’s amendment is not ger- 
mane to any section of the bill. I there- 
fore insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say that this seems very germane 
to our foreign policy. Specifically with 
respect to this act, this gives us a greater 
return for the amount of money we are 
spending in Poland. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
was based on the question of germane- 
ness to the bill before the Committee, 
not the purpose of the amendment. 
Does the gentleman desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. BARRY. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
concede, therefore, that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill? 

Mr. BARRY. I would like the Chair 
to rule on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The burden of 
proof is always on the person who pro- 
poses an amendment. The Chair under- 
stood the gentleman to say that per- 
haps the amendment was not germane. 
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Mr. BARRY. I believe it is germane. 
Therefore, I am asking for a ruling to 
sustain my belief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill before the 
Committee, H.R. 11921, to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, refers, 
of course, to the act of 1961. In the act 
of 1961 itself specific provision was made 
for amendment of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
to which the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York refers. 

The Chair believes that the subject 
matter of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 
is ineluded within the purview of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which 
is the bill before the Committee and, 
therefore, feels that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Barry] is germane to the bill. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 16, immediately after line 15, insert the 
following: 

“Src. 404. (a) Subsection (b) of section 
502 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
last sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tences: ‘No such report shall contain any 
miscellaneous item or other item grouping 
together under a general heading expendi- 
tures for dissimilar purposes but shall 
specify, item by item, each individual ex- 
penditure. Each such report shall specify 
by dates the total length of each trip out- 
side the United States made by such 
committee, subcommittee, member, and em- 
ployee in connection with which expendi- 
tures are being reported, and by dates the 
length of time spent in each foreign country 
on such trip.“ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 105 of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1961, 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the last. sentence thereof the following new 
sentences: ‘No such report shall contain any 
miscellaneous item or other item grouping 
together under a general heading expendi- 
tures for dissimilar purposes but shall spe- 
cify, item by item, each individual 

eê. Each such report shall specify 
by dates the total length of each trip out- 
side the United States made by such 
committee, subcommittee, member, and em- 
ployee in connection with which expendi- 
tures are being r and by dates the 
length of time spent in each foreign country 
on such trip.“ 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the ground again that there is nothing 
in this bill relating to the expenditure of 
committee funds, of select or special 
committees, or traveling committees 
and, therefore, the amendment is not 
germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa concedes the point of order. 
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Therefore, the Chair sustains the point 


of order. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the ungermaneness of 
my amendment is the penalty for yield- 
ing to the gentlewoman from New York. 
The section to which it would have ap- 
plied was stricken by her amendment and 
therefore my proposal was no longer in 
order, I would like you to know, how- 
ever, that one chairman of a committee 
of the House of Representatives spent 
over a thousand dollars in miscellaneous 
expenses on a trip that he took to Europe 
last year, and I happen to believe that 
the taxpayers who foot the bills ought 
to know something about the miscellane- 
ous funds that are spent so profusely by 
some traveling Members of the Congress, 
My amendment, among other things, 
would have made them list the purposes 
for which the money was spent. 

Now we are almost at the end of this 
bill, It is not my desire to take any par- 
ticular length of time, but I would like to 
emphasize that there is here being au- 
thorized, as I understand it, $4,660 mil- 
lion of new money for this latest foreign 
giveaway program, and there is $6,200 
million unexpended in the pipeline. 
There is also available and scattered 
around the world some $3 billion or more 
in various foreign currencies that can be 
expended. Thus the $4,660 million of 
new money in this bill is only a part of 
the huge amount available for spending 
this year on foreign aid throughout the 
world. This business has to come to an 
end. When? I do not know. I do know 
that it is making a major contribution 
to bankrupting the United States of 
America. I do not have to tell you that 
bankruptcies of individuals and organi- 
zations are increasing every day in this 
country. One of the reasons is that the 
Federal taxpayers are being bled white 
to support programs of this kind. The 
day will come when this program must 
be eliminated altogether. That day, ap- 
parently, is not here now. For myself, 
I want no part of the further sinking of 
this country into the morass of debt, 
bankruptcy, and inevitable dictatorship. 
For I predict, that given time, that is 
exactly the eventual fate of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Chairman, 
even as a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, as a firm advocate of 
the positive benefits a sound, efficient 
foreign aid program can have upon our 
own. national interests, and the promo- 
tion of freedom and security in this 
troubled world, I have been reluctant to 
speak in regard to H.R. 11921, the foreign 
aid authorization bill we are considering 
today. 


I have given this bill and its provisions, 
its directions, its aims, a great deal of 
thought and consideration. I have noted, 
with approval, some of the amendments 
which have been offered and which have 
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been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I think the Congress is attempting to 
steer the Agency for International De- 
velopment in the proper direction in the 
development portions of our programs, 
and I think this is proper and correct, 

I hope that the administration takes 
note of these changes of direction, and 
that it acts upon them promptly, effi- 
ciently; and with energy. 

Last year, when the foreign aid bill 
was before us, I had high hopes for the 
future of our oversea programs, I 
thought that Congress had provided a 
proper vehicle, an effective instrument 
by which we could spread our own belief 
in freedom, in the dignity of man, and 
help those who are less fortunate than 
ourselves to help themselves. 

Unfortunately, all these hopes have 
not come to pass. The vehicle we 
created here in Congress last year seems 
to have developed engine trouble. 

It is sputtering, coughing, stalling, and 
wasting gas, and the mechanics who 
have made the proper diagnosis of the 
troubles within the Agency have not been 
permitted to even lift up the hood to see 
what is wrong inside. 

Part of the problem, I am convinced, 
is that the AID agency is more inter- 
ested in the instruments on the dash- 
board, in something called measurable 
progress than it is in actually getting 
to where it is supposed to be going. 

There seems to be a dangerous pre- 
occupation with such things as economic 
indicators within the Agency, the coun- 
try planning” approach which puts 
everything in terms of gross national 
product, per capita income, balance of 
trade, balance of payments, as if these 
indicators of and by themselves are the 
sole reason for our program overseas. 

There is a prime concern for dollars, 
for investment capital, and a notable 
lack of concern of what is actually hap- 
pening among the people of the country 
we are attempting to assist. 

Yet, we know that these economic in- 
dicators can give us false readings. We 
know, for instance, that if the rich be- 
come richer and the poor remain with- 
out hope, without the barest necessities 
of life, that our economic indicators will 
go up. We will see a rise in the average 
per capita income. We will see an in- 
crease in the gross national product. 
We may even see improvements in the 
balance of trade. But each of us will 
realize that we really haye made no 
progress and that we have simply in- 
creased the chances for a Castro or a 
Khrushchev to walk in and take over. 

I think the AID agency must have a 
clearer picture in the minds of its of- 
ficials as to what we are trying to do 
abroad. Is simply increasing the gross 
national product of a particular country 
enough? Will this automatically mean 
that the threat of a Red takeover has 
been lessened? Does it mean that our 
ultimate aim of peace, freedom and jus- 
tice has been realized? I do not think 
80. 
Part of the problem, I believe, is that 
AID is attempting to work from the top 
down with its programs and projects in 
too many instances. There has not been 
enough spadework in specific terms. 
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Those of my colleagues who are from 
farm areas know exactly what I mean. 
The first lesson any farmer learns is the 
necessity of getting his hands dirty. He 
knows the need of first preparing the 
soil before the seed is planted so that his 
crop—if the Government will permit him 
to grow a crop—is established in a firm 
foundation. 

Only after the soil is adequately pre- 
pared and the climate is right does he 
start planting his seed. 

AID seems to be approaching the 
problem differently. It scatters its seed 
in the form of dollar bills on the ground 
and then gives them a bit of water in 
the form of words and regulations. 
Some of these seeds do bear fruit, to be 
sure, but I think our yield could be in- 
creased tremendously if there were a 
better understanding on the part of AID 
that growth should not be measured in 
terms of how many seeds we scatter but 
rather in terms of what these seeds bring 
about in the way of true economic, so- 
cial, and political progress. 

Throwing dollars at our problems 
abroad is not going to make them go 
away. Economics alone is not going to 
satisfy the hunger in the souls as well as 
the stomachs of men. 

What we need in AID more than any- 
thing else is adequate preparation, ade- 
quate understanding of the forces, the 
desires, the longings which are working 
on the people of Latin America, of Africa, 
of Asia. What we need is for AID to 
concentrate on the basic dignity of man, 
his potential, his dreams, if you will, of 
a better life ahead for himself and his 
children. 

We cannot even begin to touch these 
needs if we keep AID up at the Federal 
level in its dealings with other govern- 
ments. We cannot feed money into a 
central government and hope that some 
of it will trickle down through the bu- 
reaucratic weedpatch to those we in Con- 
gress are really attempting to assist. 
What we need in AID is the determina- 
tion on the part of that Agency’s offi- 
cials to get their hands dirty, to till the 
soil before they plant, to insist upon ade- 
quate preparation before we plant our 
seed capital, and if the government we 
are attempting to assist is unwilling or 
unable to do this vital job of preparation, 
then I think it is up to our Government 
to go down to the local level to the people 
to gions that this preparation is carried 
out. 

The main commodity we have to offer 
the people of the world is not dollars. 
It is hope. Hope for their children and 
their children's children. To feed that 
hope, we must create confidence. To 
create this confidence, we need tangible 
results within the AID programs which 
people can see, can understand, can 
evaluate. 

I think the House has made some 
notable steps in this direction by its 
approval of amendments which will help 
these people at the grassroots level, 
which will help them acquire a decent 
home, which will increase their own 
power to make their own decisions about 
their own futures, which will give them 
the means of providing themselves and 
their children with an adequate edu- 
cation. 
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I urge my colleagues to join me in 
support of this bill, this authorization, 
not only in terms of the dollars it pro- 
vides to solve our problems abroad, but 
more importantly in my mind the direc- 
tion, the approach, the guidelines it 
gives to the executive branch of our 
Government on the direction we believe 
foreign aid should take so that our citi- 
zens will benefit to the maximum degree 
in a free, peaceful, and vital world. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, many 
of those who addressed themselves today 
to the difficult issue of aid to Communist 
or Communist dominated or controlled 
countries, saw fit to preface their re- 
marks with self-serving declarations at- 
testing to their strong anti-Communist 
feelings, or something to that effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the basic 
issue was that simple. 

One's vote for or against the Freling- 
huysen or the Morgan amendments to 
either the Feighan substitute or the orig- 
inal Casey amendment, could not be 
construed as a measure of one’s antip- 
athy to communism or one’s awareness 
of the menace of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Rather—if such votes were a measure 
of anything—they would only, to some 
extent, measure our respective evaluation 
of foreign aid, in its various aspects, as 
a weapon for use in winning the cold 
war. Now, obviously, there is room for 
much honest difference of opinion con- 
cerning the value of that weapon. 

Around the Nation—as well as here in 
the Halls of Congress—the extent of that 
difference seems to depend upon the for- 
eign aid frustrations of the moment— 
and this program has been full of in- 
evitable frustrations. I, for one, have 
always considered our foreign aid pro- 
gram to be both a useful and a necessary 
weapon for us to use in prosecuting the 
cold war. Thus I have supported that 
program against the annual temptation 
to go along with those who, alarmed by 
its more obvious failures and oblivious 
of its less obvious concurrent successes, 
have urged that we ought to “throw the 
baby out with the bath water.“ In fact, 
if the cold war—as now seems to be the 
case—shifts from a contest which may 
ultimately have to be fought out on some 
conventional battlefield to one which 
seems more likely to be decided in the 
arena of world politics and economics, I 
am inclined to believe that the modern- 
day version of foreign aid—with proper 
administration—may well become an in- 
dispensable weapon in that conflict. 

In any event, is it not certain that our 
best hope for winning that war—with- 
out an all-out atomic holocaust in which 
no one could win—lies with the billion 
or so people who are now held captive 
behind the various Iron Curtains that 
the tyrants of international communism 
have erected? Shall we abandon them 
altogether—and thus, perhaps, permit 
them in turn to abandon hope? Or shall 
we rather—while expressing our disap- 
proval of the sort of aid that tends in 
any way to strengthen or perpetuate 
their Communist dictators and masters— 
continue to grant our President, who- 
ever he may be, the power to extend 
to those captive people such assistance 
under this act, as well as under the Pub- 
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lic Law 480 program, as—in the judg- 
ment of the President—is both vital to 
the security of the United States, and 
will promote the independence of the 
recipient people from international com- 
munism? 

It seems to me that the latter course 
is the course we must follow, and my 
votes were so dictated. 

Let it be further noted, that the lan- 
guage of the Morgan amendment to- 
gether with the language of the vehicle 
to which it was attached, greatly 
strengthens the present act insofar as 
our expression of congressional dis- 
favor toward indiscriminate aid to Com- 
munist nations is concerned and, for the 
first time, lays down certain guidelines 
which the President must observe in 
granting any aid under that policy. I 
think this was sufficient. 

One last thought—which others also 
expressed: Under our Constitution, it is 
the President who determines foreign 
policy. That is his sole responsibility. 
Those of us—and I include myself in 
such group—who have resisted the at- 
tempts of the Chief Executive to invade 
what we have considered to be the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of Congress, 
were obligated to be equally vigilant 
against any comparable legislative at- 
tempts to invade the defined area of duty 
and responsibility of the President. 
Anything else would have been highly 
inconsistent—regardless of the provoca- 
tion—and would have tended to further 
break down that wall of separation of 
powers upon which our form of govern- 
ment has been based. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have in the past voted, reluctantly, for 
foreign aid, feeling that the program is 
so vital to our national security that, 
with all its faults, it must be passed. 
There is now approximately $6.6 billion 
in the pipeline of foreign aid. This $6.6 
billion will continue to flow whatever we 
do today. 

Now what would the defeat of this 
bill accomplish? It would, I hope, shock 
the administration and those who have 
been, for years, pouring our money in- 
discriminately and almost automatically 
into every trouble spot in the world. It 
would require a thorough reevaluation 
and recasting of foreign aid. 

There is real danger today, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this country is overextending 
itself. Our balance of payments is more 
than $2 billion out of balance. We have 
given $61 billion in economic aid and 
$29 billion in military assistance since 
1946. This total of $90.5 billion has done 
an incredible job of revitalizing the free 
world. Where it has been used to re- 
construct industrialized countries, such 
as the Marshall plan aid to Western 
Europe, it was remarkably successful. 
But our aid to underdeveloped nations 
requires drastic revision and rethinking. 
Such aid is often, too often, wasteful 
and unrealistic. 

I will continue to favor imaginative 
and prudently administered foreign as- 
sistance, but I am tired of assurances 
that things will be changed, while things 
go on and on as they have been, wasting 
our hard-earned money. There has been 
no significant change in this program 
under President Kennedy. Unless we 
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do something drastic, the people ad- 
ministering this program will go on 
ignoring our well-intended congressional 
amendments to improve the aid program. 
I am voting “no” today in hopes that I 
can vote yes“ on a sensible foreign aid 
program later in this session. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to say at this point 
that I feel the Congress is making strides 
in reducing the size of outright gift as- 
sistance in the foreign aid program. The 
American people have felt this gift pro- 
gram has been allowed to get far out of 
proportion, and is a program which oc- 
cupies an unnecessarily large segment of 
our national expenditures. I feel that 
this Nation is spending far too much 
money as it is, and that we are spending 
excessive amounts on our own domestic 
front. We are certainly spending too 
much in foreign aid, and foreign aid is 
one area which we would do well to dras- 
tically reduce. 

In 1959, I offered an amendment in 
the House which directed the President 
to conduct a country-by-country study 
of those nations receiving bilateral grant 
assistance from the United States and to 
present to the Congress a specific plan 
whereby such gift assistance would be 
progressively reduced and eventually 
terminated. The amendment was spon- 
sored in the Senate by the distinguished 
majority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, of 
Montana. Adoption of this amendment 
marked the first positive expression of 
congressional intent that gift and grant 
assistance be reduced. This amend- 
ment had the support of President Ken- 
nedy while he served as a Senator in the 
other body. 

The first report was filed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon, who was then 
Under Secretary of State. The report 
contained the encouraging news that 
plans were underway to terminate with- 
in 5 years more than half of the 22 eco- 
ic aia programs underway at that 

e. 

As a result of the specific planning car- 
ried out under the direction of the Con- 
gress in this amendment, requests for 
gift and grant assistance in the year fol- 
lowing the adoption of the amendment 
amounted to a reduction of $115 mil- 
lion. The amendment was adopted for 
fiscal year 1960 only. However, in 1961 
the committee saw fit to adopt the same 
amendment which I offered, and insisted 
on its retention in conference. As a re- 
sult, it is now part of the permanent law, 
and I am hopeful that next year the 
committee will again approve its position 
in the law. I have been advised that 
under the direction provided by this 
amendment, the gift and grant requests 
this year amounted to $145 million less 
than last year’s request. In short, this 
amendment may be credited with reduc- 
ing $260 million in gift and grant aid 
during the first 3 years of its life. 

I I commend the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for its insistence that this amend- 
ment be adhered to by those responsi- 
ble for this phase of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. There has been a reduction in 
these programs in conformance with the 
intent of Congress as set forth in this 
amendment, and in addition in conform- 
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ance with this amendment there has been 
a shift from out-and-out giveaways to 
loans and repayable assistance. 

In fiscal year 1961 the loan portions 
of U.S. foreign aid amounted to approxi- 
mately 34 percent of the total program. 
In fiscal year 1962 loans amounted to 
40 percent of the total program. In the 
bill before us for fiscal year 1963 loans 
amount to 50 percent of the entire pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, we are making strides. 
I commend the committee for retaining 
the gift and grant reduction amendment 
which I offered last year and hope the 
committee will continue this insistence 
in its future decisions. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have again followed the report and more 
especially, the comments of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
who have spent much time and effort 
delving into the subject of mutual se- 
curity and foreign assistance and who, 
because of their travels and firsthand 
information, have become authorities in 
this branch of our national expenditures. 

From year to year when this bill 
comes before the House, we are prom- 
ised a complete reexamination of the 
entire matter and legislation that is 
more responsive to our international in- 
terests and our fiscal situation. Now it 
is pointed out that fewer checks upon 
Executive action than ever are provided 
in the present measure and the net re- 
sult again is described as disappointing 
with an impressive array of instances of 
poor planning and faulty administra- 
tion. The mounting cost of administer- 
ing the program is especially disturbing 
in view of the size of our ever-rising 
national debt, the limit of which has 
been increased three times during the 
past year, now setting a world’s record 
of $308 billion for any and all nations. 

The tendency over the years has been 
a marked increase in foreign aid re- 
quests with little or no apparent effort 
from the executive department to curb 
or control the situation. The most re- 
cent example would be the Chief Execu- 
tive’s highly publicized trip to Mexico, 
wherein modesty certainly was not exer- 
cised in connection with aid grants to 
that country. The proposed $20 million 
in that ease, with possibly $40 million 
more to be anticipated, will be used for 
agricultural assistance, seeds, fertilizer, 
technical aid, and the like. More corn 
and wheat will be grown in Mexico, which 
is now reported to export 300,000 tons 
a year to Castro. Farmlands in Mex- 
ico, including benefits to their farmers, 
are closely controlled by their Govern- 
ment leaving only a pittance for the 
tiller of the soil, so that the winners in 
the end will be their bureaucrats and 
Castro. 

It is reported instances of this nature 
that destroy our confidence in the over- 
all program and cause us to question 
the continuance of loosely planned for- 
eign handouts. I for one will again fa- 
vor a more restricted and better super- 
vised system of foreign aid. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, every Member of this House 
is aware that the President of the United 
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States is responsible for the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. 

It is risky business to attempt to write 
foreign policy on the floor of the House 
through amendments tying his hands. 

I refuse to accept the theory that Pres- 
ident Kennedy, in his handling of our 
foreign policy, should be more restricted 
than was President Eisenhower. 

We have no desire to add muscle to the 
Communist giant. However,I reject the 
suggestion that we are willing to aban- 
don hope for the hapless lands which 
are held in Red bondage by force and 
force alone. 

If we can chip a stone here and there 
from the wall behind which these help- 
less people are chained we should do so. 

Russia knows, and we know, that if a 
showdown comes, these peoples in the 
satellite countries will provide the 
Achilles heel of the Red empire. 

I am convinced that our President will 
use his powers wisely and discreetly and 
that no aid will go to any country under 
the sun unless it is designed to help the 
ultimate good of the United States and 
the free world. 

Perhaps my stand will not win ap- 
plause from the uninformed at the end 
of the bar, but it is one which I must 
take if I am to be honest with myself and 
concerned with the advance of the cause 
of freedom. 

These are my convictions. They have 
been bolstered by the stand taken by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER]. 

Anyone who stood here or elsewhere 
and said the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania was soft toward communism would 
be hooted into silence. 

He favors this power for the President. 
So do I. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, regard- 
less of the stand on foreign aid previ- 
ously taken by my colleagues, it is 
abundantly clear that we cannot afford 
it. Today, we find ourselves at the end 
of our economy rope, and continuation 
of the present huge foreign aid program 
will soon collapse our economy. 

For 17 years or more, the citizens of 
the United States have given untold bil- 
lions of their dollars to help the rest of 
the world. We have pursued this course 
to the verge of national bankruptcy. 
Our gold supplies have been sucked 
away. Our national wealth has been 
scattered across jungles and deserts and 
down. international ratholes. Our na- 
tional economy, depressed by debt and 
unbalanced budgets and confiscatory 
taxes, is presently balanced on a razor- 
thin fulerum. It could slide any time 
into an abyss that would make the de- 
pression of the 1930’s look like a Sunday 
school picnic. 

Moreover, I hold that there is no need 
for this full scale aid which the Congress 
is now being pressured to provide. The 
Western European economy is flourish- 
ing, and Japan has staged an amazing 
recovery from World War II, so great 
in fact that our President is asking Jap- 
anese industrialists to erect plants in our 
country. These industrialized countries 
need no help. 

The emerging countries, recently lib- 
erated from colonialism, need teachers, 
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missionaries, doctors, agricultural and 
sanitary personnel, and other technical 
assistance because they face a long 
evolutionary process before they can take 
their place among modern nations. Peo- 
ples who seek technical assistance, and 
who are willing to support at least part 
of it, should be aided. 

The Alliance for Progress sponsors 
have made an authorized pledge to Latin 
America of $20 billion in 10 years despite 
the fact that these countries have in- 
vested an estimated $10 billion outside 
their own countries. If Latin Americans 
have so little confidence in the stability 
of their own governments, why should 
the Congress shift this aid burden to 
the backs of the U.S. taxpayers. These 
countries must be told that they cannot 
expropriate American property on the 
one hand and have the taxpayers of the 
United States come in and bail them out 
on the other. 

I have grave doubts about the Alliance 
for Progress. I am of the opinion that 
if and when stable Latin governments 
guarantee property rights to outside in- 
vestors, ample private capital will be- 
come readily available. 

Foreign aid advocates hold that our 
“economic assistance could within two 
decades catalyze self-sustaining econom- 
ic growth in most of the underdevel- 
oped free world.” Others argue that it 
“is the best instrument available to the 
United States for encouraging the 
growth of politically mature democratic 
societies.” This doctrine has proven 
most erroneous. Take Brazil, for in- 
stance. Our aid to Brazil began in 1942, 
and despite total aid of over $2 billion 
and private capital investment of $1.3 
billion, its financial position is desperate 
and her government unstable. Similar 
aid failures have occurred in Korea, 
South Vietnam, Laos, Turkey, Cuba, Bo- 
livia, and elsewhere. In other words, the 
basic assumptions on which the aid pro- 
gram is predicated are unsound. 

We are committed to assist certain 
areas which are directly threatened by 
Red aggression—Korea, Formosa, south- 
east Asia, and Berlin at present come 
under this classification. While this as- 
sistance must continue, all such aid 
should be carefully rescreened with a 
view to its reduction. I see no reason 
why we could not extend the Monroe 
Doctrine over South Korea and then 
gradually withdraw our garrisons there. 
Our Okinawa Air Force is within striking 
range of all North Korea. 

The NATO ground force will soon be 
increased to 30 divisions. The Soviets 
have 175 regular divisions and some 300 
divisions in reserve. Therefore, the 
NATO divisions cannot be considered an 
effective war deterrent. In the final 
analysis, we must admit that our troops 
in West Germany are there to convince 
Europeans that should the Red army 
invade, we will be in the war from the 
moment the first bomb is dropped. Why 
then do we need six divisions? Would 
not a reinforced brigade suffice as a 
token force? 

Surely if we are providing the stra- 
tegic striking forces for the free world, 
conventional forces for southeast Asia 
and perhaps elsewhere, prosperous 
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Europe should provide its own peacetime 
garrisons. West Germany is exceedingly 
prosperous and there is no reason, mil- 
itarily or economically, why we should 
continue to garrison that state. Our 
troops there spend some $600 million 
annually which is a strong factor in our 
continuing unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. A program for the gradual with- 
drawal of our West German garrison is 
long overdue. In Berlin and southeast 
Asia the situation is entirely different. 


Under present circumstances, we can-- 


not withdraw our troops from these 
areas. 

The Senate was wise to deny financial 
aid to Commuist satellites Yugoslavia 
and Poland. Similar action should be 
taken to include all other countries 
under Communist domination or lean- 
ings, and aid should be denied every 
country which expropriates American 
property without prompt and fair 
compensation. 

Mr. Chairman, economic aid should 
be limited principally to technical assist- 
ance. This restriction would work no 
hardship. There are now eight agencies 
with lending power of many billions of 
dollars—the Export-Import Bank, Inter- 
American Development Bank, Interna- 
tional Development Association, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, World Bank, 
International Finance Corporation, 
Inter-American Social Progress Trust 
Fund, and the Agency for International 
Development. In addition, there will be 
@ carryover of unexpended aid funds 
from fiscal 1962 an amount estimated 
between $5 and $6 billion. 

Sending comedians abroad to enter- 
tain for the State Department is un- 
necessary because foreign nations are 
already laughing themselves sick at this 
foreign aid program. The Joey Adams’ 
troupe to Afghanistan proved conclu- 
sively the inanity of the State Depart- 
ment’s cultural program. Congress 
should be particularly interested in the 
fact that this so-called funny man was 
drawing $1,200 a week of taxpayers 
money for his sojourn halfway around 
the world. The average taxpayer has 
been given to believe that these enter- 
tainers contribute their talent gratis, 
whereas in fact they are riding high on 
Treasury funds in their world tours. 

The President has placed responsibil- 
ity for our unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments where it belongs: 

It is the combination of the $3 billion 
that we spend keeping our defense forces 
overseas, and combined with assistance we 
give in other ways, which provides for our 
dollar drain. 


This administration is employing a 
series of economic stratagems in a des- 
perate attempt to hide our chronic un- 
favorable balance of payments. But the 
one sure cure is to stop our lavish over- 
sea spending. Annually, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment spends more than $6 billion 
overseas. This is principally for eco- 
nomic aid, military assistance, and the 
spending by and for our oversea forces. 
So long as this huge spending continues, 
our unfavorable balance of payments 
will continue, and enable foreigners to 
amass nearly $23 billion short-term 
credits redeemable in gold. When for- 
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eign aid began, our gold reserves stood 
at $24.5 billion—it now stands at $16.4 
billion—$11.5 billion must be retained 
by law to strengthen our currency. 
This leaves less than $5 billion in free 
gold to meet potential demands totaling 
nearly $23 billion. 

If our economy is to survive, we must 
maintain a sound dollar. It is obvious 
that Europeans hold our economy at 
their mercy, and watch it like a Shylock. 
If we return to a sound economy, the 
dollar will be respected; foreigners will 
invest their dollar holdings rather than 
buy gold. On the other hand, if we 
continue our present aid program, as 
the dollar value worsens, foreign held 
dollars will draw down our gold. 

Largely because of multibillion-dollar 
gifts from Washington, foreign coun- 
tries have been able to establish in- 
dustries which undersell ours. Our 
industries pay high wages and taxes; 
industry abroad pays low wages and ben- 
efits from its government subsidies or 
favorable tax treatment. We have given 
much of the world our latest technology, 
machinery, and know-how. As a con- 
sequence, foreign products are being 
dumped on our market, and depressed 
areas result with widespread unemploy- 
ment. No one advocates lower wages for 
Americans, but lower taxes, both cor- 
porate and personal withholding, would 
improve the competitive position of our 
industry. 

Our so-called mutual security assist- 
ance gives our industrialized allies an 
additional impetus to their flourishing 
economies by underwriting much of their 
defense burden. In both world wars, 
our genius for industrial production was 
decisive in our victories. The serious 
decline of our industry as a result of 
foreign competition is undermining our 
defense effort and threatens our sur- 
vival. 

The claim that aid money spent at 
home strengthens our economy is pure 
sophistry. The administration’s argu- 
ment that two-thirds of aid money is 
spent in the United States is inaccurate. 
Here are the figures taken from AID 
Operations Report of December 31, 1961. 
Fiscal year 1959, 47 percent; 1960, 41 
percent; 1961, 44 percent; and the first 
half of 1962, 60 percent. 

Doubtless Government contracts for 
foreign aid materials have brought 
profits to U.S. firms and may have in- 
fluenced them and their workers to sup- 
port foreign aid. However, when a 
manufacturer’s product is given away, 
rather than strengthening our economy, 
it siphons off our wealth. Money spent 
for goods and services to be used as 
foreign aid creates consumer buying 
power, but not consumer goods for 
Americans. Hence such foreign aid is 
by its very nature inflationary. 

Were foreign aid expenditures drastic- 
ally reduced, taxes could be lowered. The 
people, with increased buying power, 
would alleviate the unemployment situa- 
tion and create a boom. 

Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to con- 
clude that strong measures are vital if 
we are to recover economic stability. 
The President himself realizes this and 
“has ordered his Council of Economic 
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Advisers to study Western Europe’s 
budget, tax and economic policies to find 
out, if it can, what makes Europe run 
while America walks.” 

The President does not need to send 
his Economic Advisers to Europe to find 
what “makes Europe run while America 
walks.” Europeans are too understand- 
ing of the folly of foreign aid, too thrifty, 
and too mindful of their taxpayers to 
scatter foreign handouts to the four 
corners of this world to the tune of some 
$5 billion annually. If we will but cut 
foreign aid to the bone, our economy also 
will run instead of walk. The American 
taxpayer should be relieved of carrying 
the weight for the whole world. 

For years, we have been giving away 
our billions all over the world, to keep 
countries from going Communist.” It 
has been a poor investment, for more 
and more countries and areas turn left 
in spite of our billions. 

Some Americans say we should con- 
tinue to give away our savings because 
it is the charitable thing to do, and we 
can afford it. Is it? Can we? We have 
been pouring out our earnings for years 
to people, most of whom tax themselves 
at lower rates than we pay in order to 
make gifts to them. And many, many 
of these nations who not only accept 
our gifts but demand more, are no nearer 
self-support nor the self-respect it 
brings, than when we started to pay 
their bills. 

If foreign aid simply makes foreign 
nations expect it, and if it does not pre- 
vent the spread of communism or its 
blood-brother “neutralism,” are we not 
simply making more and more countries 
more attractive prey for Communist ag- 
gressors? Are we not just supplying the 
wealth that will make those areas worth 
conquering, without forcing them to use 
our aid to make themselves strong 
enough to resist our common enemy? 

Where is the charity—where is the 
good sense or decency—in that? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, it 
is well past the time for the United States 
to take a long, hard look at our foreign 
aid programs. Not only from a stand- 
point of our fiscal position—this admin- 
istration has spent more than $10 billion 
in excess of what we had to spend since 
it came into office—but from the view- 
point of what foreign aid as a program 
is doing throughout the world. Most 
Americans have believed that we should 
help others to the extent that we can, 
on a short-term basis, to allow them to 
help themselves. This is not only the 
right thing to do but it is in the interest 
of the free world fight against commu- 
nism. 

I believe, my colleagues, that the pub- 
lic is catching on to the sheer waste and 
stupidity of the program and will no 
longer tolerate such inefficiency as 
abounds in foreign aid. In truth, most 
of the statements on the floor today and 
yesterday by the bill’s proponents con- 
tained more apologies for foreign aid 
than anything else. Unless some seri- 
ous effort is made to tailor foreign aid 
to a workable, efficient program it will 
collapse of its sheer obesity. Guidelines 
must be established that assure that peo- 
ple of the countries receiving aid will 
truly be benefited. Too many examples 
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can be cited of lining the pockets of the 
ruling class. In Latin America today, 
for example, there is little argument that 
more capital is fleeing to Swiss banks 
and other safe retreats than we are asked 
to pour in to help. 

Let us take a look at just where this 
aid has gone. The figures given are the 
minimum since other means of channel- 
ing our dollars have been devised by the 
bureaucrats who promote this program. 
Some of it, of course, went for good pur- 
poses and assisted our neighbors in their 
fight for freedom. Too much, however, 
went to those who want our money but 
call themselves neutral although judged 
by their votes in the United Nations, their 
public pronouncements and actions they 
seem more friendly to Khrushchev and 
company. Here is the official breakdown 
of our foreign aid program: 

Foreign aid as of June 30, 1961 


PAT e y rE a = $1, 170, 100, 000 
Belglum-Luxembourg- 1, 935, 200, 000 
Denmark 822, 200, 000 
Frands o iisinesi 9, 423, 600, 000 
Germany (Federal 

Republic) 4, 993, 900, 000 
Berlin 127, 000, 000 
Iceland 62, 600, 000 
Tren, ihe 146, 200, 000 
Italy (including Trieste) 5, 517, 000, 000 
Netherlands 2, 416, 000, 000 
Norway 1, 024, 500, 000 
Poland- 509, 400, 000 
Portuga! 370, 600, 000 
Spain 1, 470, 300, 000 
Sweden. 108, 900, 000 
United Kingdom 8, 668, 300, 000 
Vugoslavia 2, 132, 400, 000 
Regional_ 2, 237, 300, 000 
Burma 93, 900, 000 
Cambodia 263, 600, 000 
China, Republic of 3, 894, 500, 000 
Indochina (undistributed). 1,535, 000, 000 
Indonesia. * a 558, 000, 000 
Japan - 3,462, 500, 000 
Korea - 4,486, 600, 000 
Laos > 301, 200, 000 
Malaya S 21, 800, 000 
Philippine! - 1, 555, 700, 000 
Thailand. es 571, 800, 000 
Vietnam - 1,895, 900, 000 
Regional. B 316, 100, 000 
Greece. 3, 073, 500, 000 
an.. 1, 012, 500, 000 
A a eo ee 2 65, 300, 000 
aal — 709, 100, 000 
Jordan — 230, 900, 000 
Lebanon . 86, 100, 000 
Saudi Arabia £ 46, 600, 000 
TT 3, 094, 900, 000 
United Arab Republic 295, 000, 000 
Nicaragua 42, 500, 000 
2 58. 600, 000 
r e 39, 500, 000 
I a Os E E G aa 334, 300, 000 
rug SS eee acca 72, 300, 000 
aC AR 73, 300, 000 
West Indies Federation 11, 500, 000 
Oversea Territories 4, 800, 000 
S TTT 111, 100, 000 
Ethiopia... . cake 115, 000, 000 
Ghans.-.. 2. .-.seseneee os 4, 000, 000 
Guns — 3, 800, 000 
„ isn nae ee 73, 300, 000 
AD eE OEL ans 154, 000, 000 
Memento.) ee S ae 11, 300, 000 
GENT Gis ꝙA A abe 23, 200, 000 
Afghanistan 145, 700, 000 
. ̃ ̃ . AS 65, 300, 000 
i ny payin aN 2, 383, 900, 000 
Nell GAA 39, 400, 000 
Far ( ( ( ss cee 1, 255, 700, 000 
Regional! 854, 200, 000 
Argentina. 4.6.) 460, 500, 000 
Sol u r 191, 700, 000 
BRYA ee 1, 376, 500, 000 
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Foreign aid as of June 30, 1961—Continued 
$364, 600, 000 

249, 500, 000 
, 000 
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A ˙ tnt 600, 000, 
E E —— SOR 194, 700, 
BS RE O 6, 200, 
Somali Republic__..----_.-- 9, 100, 
CCT 44,100, 
Ant 2 cee SES DRESS 135, 200, 
Oversea Territories 60, 900, 
Maplonal:: os ent 21, 600, 000 
Nonregional___......--.---- 3, 336, 200, 000 


Total all countries . 84, 090, 800, 000 


Actual costs, according to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
have exceeded $5 billion per year since 
the inception of the program. The 
yearly breakdown is as follows for our 
foreign aid program: 

[In billions of dollars] 
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This is the iceberg above the’ surface. 
A closer study of our foreign aid which 
goes under other labels would run the 
amount up considerably—probably by as 
much as 50 percent. Only today Yugo- 
slavia got a loan from the World Bank 
which is largely subsidized by U.S. tax- 
payers. 

President Kennedy wants $4.9 billion 
of our tax money to go into the foreign 
aid program next year, about $1.6 bil- 
lion more than Congress gave him last 
year. The Congress has seen fit to cut 
about $200 million of it. Most Ameri- 
cans have believed that we should assist 
needy nations wherever possible. After 
the war, we all accepted the idea that 
we should assist war-torn Europe and 
we did. Next we were sold the idea— 
and we bought it—that we should help 
so-called underdeveloped countries al- 
though now we see many of these same 
countries flooding cheap products into 
our country and getting thereby aid on 
the one hand and our jobs on the other. 
What we have never accepted, however, 
is the idea that obviously was there all 
of the time—foreign aid forever. 

On February 2, 1962, Presidential Ad- 
viser Chester Bowles, an ardent one- 
worlder, said “foreign aid will be with 
us all our lives.“ He added that “it can 
be expected countries with Communist 
leanings will receive such aid.” It can 
be shown time and time again that we 
have the complete paradox of spending 
billions for defense—why for defense? 
Because of the Communist criminal con- 
spiracy—and at the same time millions 
flow through our foreign aid syphon to 
the very countries threatening the peace 
of the world. 
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Probably the biggest fallacy in the 
whole job of selling the foreign-aid pro- 
gram is that of overselling. President 
Kennedy flatly states that every dollar of 
the $4.9 billion aid is vital to this coun- 
try and to world security. The truth 
probably never will be known as to how 
badly mismanaged and how extravagant 
the program is but enough of the iceberg 
is visible above the surface to know it 
is downright deplorable. 

Last month, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee released a report which told 
the American taxpayer nothing new. It 
stated that moneysaving does not ap- 
pear to be an important objective in the 
administration of U.S. aid.” A few of 
the examples of poor administration 
cited were first, a $5.3 million military 
aid project in Turkey which has produced 
nothing in 5 years; second, a $10 million 
project in Korea which was supposed to 
get underway 4 years ago but has not 
been started; third, waste of $300,000 in 
South Vietnam on trucks that could have 
been bought cheaper; and, fourth, an $11 
million highway project in Vietnam 
approved 2 years ago which is not even 
on the drawing boards yet. 

If we were merely spending morey 
unnecessarily it would be bad enough. 
Unfortunately, this money is being used 
to promote socialism and totalitarianism 
in many of the recipient countries. We 
are encouraging socialistic reform in 
South America. Our Government is 
showing countries how to force up the 
price of coffee and tin—to the adverse 
interest of American consumers—by 
government control. Free enterprise and 
the free market are not encouraged. 

Because of our weakness in giving 
leadership, we invite the stealing of 
American property. Does this cut off 
foreign aid? No. Starting with the 
recognition of Communist Russia in the 
early days of the first Roosevelt adminis- 
tration our policy has allowed the steal- 
ing of American property with impunity. 
Pro-Red Castro stole billions in Ameri- 
can property during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and evoked little protest. 
President Joao Goulart, of Brazil, liter- 
ally stole American property last fall and 
then comes to Washington to get the red 
carpet treatment and speak before a 
joint session of Congress. No aid should 
go to any country which steals American 
property. 

Another fallacy is the argument that 
the Soviets will give aid to the underde- 
veloped countries if we do not and there- 
by advance the cause of communism. 
Except in the early days of the program, 
foreign aid has done very little to check 
the growth of communism. The Soviet 
Union talks of financial assistance to 
countries and we make the mistake of 
assuming that their aid is similar to ours. 
It is not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. They do not give bona fide fi- 
nancial aid except in rare situations. 
They give Soviet bloc credits for pay- 
ment of Soviet technicians, labor, and so 
forth, and almost always force the re- 
cipient country to make a reciprocal 
deal. They use very few grants and 
classify most of their assistance as loans. 
They do not use our handout method but 
endeavor to tie the country to them by 
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use of credits for periods of 10 or 15 
years, thereby exerting influence in the 
country for many years after our large 
grants are forgotten. 

The Agency for International De- 
velopment—AID—which dispenses the 
billions in foreign aid admitted in March 
that it was possible that U.S. aid was 
mingled with Soviet aid in 18 nations. 
This was revealed only after a House 
subcommittee uncovered the fact that 
materials purchased by American aid 
had been used in the construction of a 
Soviet-sponsored hospital in Cambodia. 
AID said there was not anything star- 
tling about this because the Communists 
help us once in a while, too. 

Every dollar is needed? A few weeks 
ago we read of Emperor Haile Selassie 
using several million of our foreign aid 
dollars to refurbish his yacht with gold 
wallpaper and the trimmings fitting for 
a potentate. The gentleman from Ohio, 
Representative WAayNE Hays, Democrat, 
recently raised the roof after learning 
that American taxpayers were footing 
the bill for $3,000 a month salaries to 
Congolese Cabinet members through our 
foreign aid. These are but a few ex- 
amples of what we are doing. 

We are constantly told that we “owe” 
foreign aid. Even to the extent, the do- 
gooders say, that we should borrow to 
give it away. This is precisely our posi- 
tion of the past few years. Our deficit 
spending has been almost exactly the 
amount of our foreign aid. We have 
more national debt than the combined 
debt of all those whom we are aiding 
and our gold reserves are running out. 
Everything points to a situation which 
would make reasonable men wonder but 
the Congress and the President con- 
tinue on their merry way. Make no 
mistake about it, my colleagues, the pub- 
lic has had its fill of this Alice in Won- 
derland approach to domestic and in- 
ternational issues. The public is not so 
gullible or so easily misled. The public 
surely understands the Communist 
criminal conspiracy better than does the 
State Department. More commonsense 
prevails among the people back home 
than you give them credit for. They are 
generous, they are humanitarian, they 
want to help their neighbor but they are 
also interested in the solvency of their 
Republic. 

Speaking of our interest, it is signifi- 
cant to watch the efforts of the Kennedy 
administration in watering down the 
Senate-passed version of the aid program 
as it relates to foreign assistance to 
Communist countries. Here is one issue 
with which the public is concerned 
and, in my opinion, has a very definite 
understanding. I urge a rollcall vote 
on this matter so the constituents back 
home can find out who is for giving our 
taxpayers’ money to further communism. 
Let those who so believe answer at the 
polls. 

The most fallacious of all arguments is 
given to support aid to Yugoslavia, Po- 
land, and the other Soviet satellites. I 
absolutely oppose aid to Communist 
countries. The worst perversion of his- 
tory is perpetrated to justify this aid. 
We are told that conditions are better in 
these countries since our aid money has 
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flowed to their governments. This is 
true. There was unrest before our aid 
because communism did not work well 
and the people began to protest. Our 
aid has made conditions better and 
helped tranquilize them. They now 
think communism works and they will be 
more content. A double blow is dealt be- 
cause those who are working against 
communism within these countries are 
hampered in their efforts to return these 
countries to the free world. The United 
States looks like a complete fool to these 
patriotic freedom fighters. Take the 
time to talk to some of these Polish or 
Yugoslavian anti-Communists. They 
are bewildered at the foolishness of 
America in assisting their oppressors. 
We are told by the State Department 
and the administration that this foreign 
aid helps people and not governments 
but the facts do not substantiate these 
arguments. The Communist tyrants 
will never be forced to face the wrath 
of their subjects as long as we bail out 
their tottering regimes. 

U.S. policy on foreign aid has, in my 
judgment, been wavering, unrealistic, 
and susceptible to blackmail. A good 
example was cited by Time magazine in 
February of this year when it told of 
Uruguay's Chief of State, Victor Haedo, 
re asking Secretary of State Dean 

usk: 


Tell me, that aid you promised, when is it 
coming in? 


Rusk replied: 


Very soon, Mr. President, just as soon as 
Congress approves it. 


Haedo then snapped: 


Well, then, it will be received by our grand- 
sons. 


Secretary Rusk as usual just took it 
rather than explaining to President 
Haedo that we were doing them a favor, 
after all, and he should be more worried 
about complying with the conditions we 
have laid down for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Such is not the case, however, in our 
friend-buying and foolishness in the for- 
eign aid program, A general loss of re- 
spect can be expected if we continue to 
go in this direction. 

Probably the most regretable tactic 
is that of telling the people we must 
continue these handouts to prevent the 
Communists from taking over. “An 
empty stomach is a Communist work- 
shop,” we are told. This completely 
overlooks the historical nature of com- 
munism which is a criminal conspiracy 
and not a philosophy. Highly developed 
countries like Poland and Czechoslovakia 
were taken over by subversion, not hun- 
ger—subversion and our lack of respon- 
sible foreign policy, I should say. Those 
who would frighten us in to believing 
that the Communists will take over un- 
less we pour our dollars by the billion 
never try to answer the China riddle or 
the fact that communism and ‘socialism 
have never really solved any problems 
in the countries of the world. The 
Chinese have communism and they are 
hungry. Except for our aid the people 
of Poland and Yugoslavia would probably 
be in revolt. 
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All one needs to do is to read the head- 
lines and articles in our newspapers. 
The Washington Star of June 9, 1962, 
carried an article in which it was stated: 

Anti-American demonstrations spread in 
South Korea today. The U.S. Army ordered 
American military personnel in the Seoul 
area restricted to base except for official busi- 
ness, 


U.S. aid to Korea as of June 30, 1961 
was $4.6 billion; 

The New York Times of June 9, 1962: 

CoLomsgo, CEYLON.—Minister of trade Ti- 
kiri Banda Hangaratne announced today the 
Government seizure of further properties of 
Esso, Shell, and Caltex oil companies in 
Ceylon, 


US. aid to Ceylon has been $63 million. 

New York Times of June 11, 1962: 

ATHENS.—The Government appealed to 
farmers today to limit wheat-growing on the 
ground that it deprived Greece of substantial 
United States aid in agricultural surpluses. 


Greece has received $2.95 billion in 
U.S. aid. 

We hear a lot about the Common 
Market and how they are going to be the 
whiz kids in economic competition from 
now on. Well, we have given the Com- 
mon Market countries $22.8 billion in 
US. aid. 

On May Day, 1962, President Sukarno, 
of Indonesia, declared that he had 
brought respectability to that country’s 
Communists because he was convinced 
that they were beneficial to the young 
nation. While trying to establish a So- 
cialist state himself, he noted in a speech 
before the closing session of the Com- 
munist Party Congress: 

I am very happy to have removed the 
Communist phobia from the minds of our 
people. Two years ago communism was re- 


garded as Satan and Devil by the majority of 
the Indonesian people. 


Now, that is real progress. We have 
literally poured foreign aid dollars into 
that country—over one-half billion dol- 
lars—and he has pursued a policy which 
in his own words has removed the 
“phobia” about communism. Indonesia 
has been purchasing cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines from Poland and Yugo- 
slavia to strengthen her military estab- 
lishment for the proposed takeover of 
Dutch New Guinea. More of what the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Representa- 
tive WALTER Jupp, referred to as our 
policy of “trying to make friends out 
of our enemies by making enemies out 
of our friends.” 

In Ghana, we have helped build a des- 
potic reign of terror with our support 
and dollars. President Kwame Nkru- 
mah is running a police state, yet only 
last year the United States pledged $133 
million to help finance a huge power 
dam and aluminum plant on the Volta 
River. Item: On May 1, 1962, it was an- 
nounced in Moscow that President 
Nkrumah had been awarded the Lenin 
Peace Prize. 

Another Lenin Peace Prize winner, 
President Sekou Touré found the way to 
make the dollars jingle. Though toeing 
the Communist line, he claims his little 
country of Guinea is threatened by Com- 
munist takeover. 
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In Cambodia, Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk has said: 

Be sure of one thing: in spite of all the 
disapproval of the West I will never aban- 
don my friendship with the Chinese and the 
Russians, I will never give them up. 


That is all right, we will drop $270 
million in that country because, after 
all, there is a chance. 

Trade and aid has been stepped up 
during the Kennedy administration to 
the Communist bloc countries. Secre- 
tary Rusk artfully sells the idea that 
Communists are not really Communists 
if they live in Yugoslavia, Poland, and 
so forth. Item: we build a steel mill for 
Poland at the same time they are offer- 
ing $32.1 million to India as a long-term 
loan. These facts would be humorous if 
they were not so tragic. 

On June 22 of this year, Prime Minis- 
ter Cheddi B. Jagan, of British Guiana, 
acknowledged that he could be described 
as a Communist, according to a New 
York Times article. Dr. Jagan was giv- 
ing evidence before a commission inquir- 
ing into the February riots at George- 
town and said he believed the Communist 
creed of “each according to his ability; 
each according to his need.” Yet, he 
will be holding his hands out for our for- 
eign aid and we will give it to him. Will 
he bulld a free government or a Com- 
munist government with this money? 
You answer the question. 

On the same day, Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru complained bitterly 
that the United States and Britain had 
voted against India in the United Na- 
tions Security Council's consideration of 
the dispute over Kashmir. He said that 
their actions cast “doubt” on their good 
will toward India and that all the good 
will built up over the years “is washed 
out in one stroke” by a “speech made 
and a vote cast.” Now, that is a good 
example of the success of our foreign aid 
program. We have given India over 
$2.4 billion but it is all washed out in 
one stroke. Will we not ever wake up? 
You do not have to use anything more 
than commonsense to see what is hap- 
pening and how foolish we are. Mr. 
Nehru continued: 

Speeches made by the U.S. Representative 
in the Security Council meeting on Goa 
hurt us, annoyed us, irritated us, angered us. 


India votes with the Communist bloc 
more often than with us and that is not 
supposed to annoy us, irritate us, anger 
us—no, we just continue pouring out the 
dollars. Does this make good sense? 

Our latest spat with India is over their 
purchase of Mig fighters from Russia. 
It appears the issue will be settled and 
they will not buy them from the Rus- 
sians. Krishna Menon will reluctantly 
agree to purchase of British or French 
planes provided they are paid for by 
U.S. dollars. Another victory for our 
hard-hitting State Department and the 
foreign aid bureaucrats. 

What should we do about foreign aid? 
The answer is the same as it is in the 
realm of domestic waste, duplication, 
and inefficiency—turn off the tax dollar 
spigot. Foreign aid was founded on a 
humanitarian instinct at a time of dire 
need. It has been maintained by over- 
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selling its need—indeed, some say that 
we “owe” it—on a false understanding 
of what the Communists are doing. In 
1948, 450 people were employed to ad- 
minister the program. Thirteen years 
and over $80 billion later, this staff had 
grown to 12,000 persons who direct 2,000 
projects with an additional 9,000 persons 
engaged in military assistance alone. 
We are long past due the time when 
we should examine this giveaway pro- 
gram very closely, cut it drastically, and 
use it only where we are promoting the 
cause of freedom. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
the past I have supported the foreign 
aid authorizations and appropriations 
even though with increasing doubt and 
reluctance. 

This year the bill authorizes an in- 
crease in appropriations over the previ- 
ous years. The total money amounts to 
$4,600 million and this is in face of the 
fact that the Agency for International 
Development on June 30 of this year had 
unexpended funds of over $6.5 billion. 
True, much of it is obligated but a lot 
is not. The organization also has $3 
billion in foreign currency which can be 
used in the various countries with which 
we deal. If our own finances were sound, 
this increase in expenditures might be 
justified, but the facts are that we have 
just closed fiscal year 1962 with a deficit 
in excess of $7 billion and we are facing 
a known deficit in 1963 of $4 billion. 
Should a tax cut be passed, the deficit 
could easily run from $10 billion to $12 
billion. 

Our economy is on the move but, un- 
fortunately, in the wrong direction. Un- 
employment is increasing. The House 
recently by a slim margin increased the 
debt limit. I was one of those who voted 
against increasing the limit. 

The bill before us is one of those 
pieces of legislation which will make it 
necessary to increase the debt limit 
again if the bills are to be paid. 

The outflow of gold continues and this 
bill is one of the prime contributors to 
this outflow. The bill also contains only 
recommended curtailment of furnishing 
funds to Communist-controlled coun- 
tries and so it is apparent that we will 
continue to furnish funds to strengthen 
the dictators’ hold on several of these 
Communist countries. 

In the face of all of these facts, it 
does seem illogical and foolhardy to pose 
among nations as the great giver when 
we are hard pressed in our own country. 

For the first time since I have been in 
Congress, I feel impelled to vote against 
this foreign assistance program. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11921) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 689, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
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amendments adopted in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

This bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentlewoman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. CHurRcH moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 11921, to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


(By unanimous consent, the previous 
question was ordered.) 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 250, nays 164, not voting 22, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 153] 
YEAS—250 

Addabbo Conte Granahan 
Albert Cook Gray 
Ant uso Cooley Green, Oreg 
Arends Corbett reen, 
Ashley Corman Griffin 
Aspinall Curtin Griffiths 
Auchincloss Daddario Hagen, Calif 
Avery Dague Halleck 
Ayres Daniels Hal 
Bailey Dawson Hansen 
Baldwin Delaney Harding 
Barrett Dent Hardy 
Barry Denton Hays 
Bass, N. H Diggs Healey 
Bass, Tenn Dingell Hébert 
Bates Dominick Hechler 
Beckworth Dooley Herlong 
Bennett, Fla, Downing Holifield 
Blatnik Doyle Holland 
Bosut. . — 8 

olan ouye 
Bolling Edmondson Joelson 
Bolton Elliott Johnson, Calif 
Boykin Ellsworth Johnson, Md. 
Brademas Everett Johnson, Wis 
Breeding Evins Jones, Ala 
Brewster Fallon Jones, Mo, 
Bromwell Farbstein Judd 
Brooks ell 
Broomfield Feighan Karth 
Broyhill Fenton Kastenmeier 
Buckley Finnegan Kearns 
Burke, Ky. Fino ee 
Burke, Mass. Fogarty Keith 
Byrne, Pa. Ford elly 
Byrnes, Wis Frelinghuysen Keogh 
Cahill Friedel Kilburn 
Cannon Fulton King, Calif. 
Carey Gallagher King, U 
Celler Garmatz Kirwan 
Chelf Gary Kluczynski 
Chiperfield Giaimo Kunkel 
Clark Gilbert Lane 

Glenn Lankford 

Cohelan Gonzalez Lesinski 
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Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sibal 


Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Trimble 
Tupper 


Udall, Morris K. 
Iman 


Ulm: 
Vanik 
Van Zandt 


Wilson, Calif. 
Wright 

Yates 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Norrell 
Nygaard 
O'Konski 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pilcher 
Pillion 


Rousselot 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Scott 
Shipley 
Short 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Siler 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Steed 
Stephens 


Tollefson 


McSween 
Mason 


Libonati O'Brien, N.Y. 
Lindsay O'Hara, I, 
Loser O'Hara, Mich. 
McDowell Olsen 
Fall O'Neill 
Macdonald Osmers 
MacGregor Ostertag 
Madden Patman 
Magnuson Perkins 
Mahon Peterson 
Mailliard Philbin 
Marshall Pike 
Martin, Mass. Pirnie 
Mathias rice 
Matthews Pucinski 
Meader Purcell 
Merrow Qule 
Miller, Clem Randall 
Miller, Reuss 
George P Rhodes, Pa 
Miller, N.Y Rlehlman 
Milliken Rivers, Alaska 
Mills Roberts, Tex. 
Monagan Robison 
Montoya Rodino 
Moorhead, Pa. Rogers, Colo, 
Morgan Rooney 
Morrison Roosevelt 
Morse Rosenthal 
Mosher Rostenkowski 
OSS Ryan, Mich. 
Multer Ryan, N.Y. 
Murphy St. Germain 
Natcher Santangelo 
Nedzi Schneebeli 
Nelsen Schweiker 
Nix Schwengel 
Norblad Scranton 
O'Brien, II. Seely-Brown 
NAYS—164 
Abbitt Goodell 
Abernethy Goodling 
Adair Grant 
Alexander Gross 
Alger Gubser 
Andersen, Hagan, Ga 
Minn. ey 
Anderson, Ill. Hall 
Andrews Harris 
Ashbrook Harrison, Va. 
Ashmore Harrison, Wyo. 
Baker Harsha 
Baring Harvey, Ind. 
Battin Harvey, Mich 
Becker Hemphill 
Beermann Henderson 
Belcher Hiestand 
Bell Hoeven 
Bennett, Mich, Hoffman, III 
Berry Hosmer 
Betts Hull 
Bonner Ichord, Mo. 
Bow Jarman 
Bray Jennings 
Brown Jensen 
Bruce Johansen 
Burleson Jonas 
Casey Kilgore 
Cederberg King, N.Y 
Chamberlain. Kitchin 
Chenoweth Knox 
Ch Kornegay 
Clancy Kyl 
Collier Laird 
Colmer Landrum 
Cramer Langen 
Cunningham Latta 
Curtis, Mo Lennon 
Davis, Lipscomb 
James O McCulloch 
Davis, John W. McDonough 
Derounian eln 
Derwinski McMillan 
Devine McVey 
Dole ck 
Dorn Martin, Nebr. 
Dowdy May 
0 Michel 
Findley 
sher Moeller 
Flynt Moore 
Moorehead, 
Fountain Ohio 
Garland Morris 
Gathings Moulder 
Gavin Murray 
NOT VOTING—22 
Alford Flood 
Blitch Frazier 
Curtis, Mass. Hoffman, Mich, Pfost 
Davis, Tenn Horan 
Donohue Kowalski 


Powell 
Rains 
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Riley Saund Thompson, La. 
Roberts, Ala. Taber Utt 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Thompson of Louisiana against. 

Mr. Donohue for, with Mrs. Riley against. 

Mr. Frazier for, with Mr. McSween against. 

Mr. Kowalski for, with Mr. Alford against. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama for, with Mrs. 
Blitch against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Hoffman of Michigan against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Flood for, with Mr. Taber against. 


Until further notice: 
Mrs. Pfost with Mr. Horan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to make corrections as to the 
section and subsection numbers in con- 
nection with the amendments adopted 
by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 689, I call up the 
bill S. 2996 and move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the Senate 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the text 
of the bill H.R. 11921 as passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1962”. 


PART I—ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF 1961 


Chapter 1—Short title and policy 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 102 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, contain- 
ing a statement of policy, is amended by 
inserting the following sentence at the end 
of the sixth paragraph: “It is further the 
sense of Congress that support for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy should be con- 
tinued, in furtherance of the purposes of 
this part. It is further the sense of Con- 
gress that it is desirable that the programs 
of assistance under this part to each country 
receiving such assistance, as well as such 
country’s own programs of economic devel- 
opment, should be reviewed by Advisory Com- 
mittees appointed by the President to advise 
the President and the Congress whether such 
programs will be effective in achieving the 
purposes of this Act and in bringing about 
the economic development of such coun- 
tries.“ 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
inserting after the seventh paragraph the 
following: 

“It is the sense of Congress that requests 
for appropriations to carry out programs of 
assistance under this Act should be accom- 
panied by information with respect to the 
priorities assigned among the countries re- 
ceiving assistance for the fiscal year for which 
appropriations are requested. 

“It is further the sense of Congress that 
in the administration of these funds great 
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attention and consideration should be given 
to those countries which share the view of 
the United States on the world crisis and 
which do not, as a result of United States 
assistance, divert their own economic re- 
sources to military or propaganda efforts, 
supported by the Soviet Union or Commu- 
nist China, and directed against the United 
States or against other countries receiving 
aid under this Act.” 

(e) Such section is further amended by 
inserting at the end of the last paragraph 
the following new sentence: It is the sense 
of Congress that, where feasible, the United 
States Government invite friendly nations 
to join in missions to consult with countries 
which are recipients of assistance under this 
part on the possibilities for joint action to 
assure the effective development of plans 
for the economic development of such re- 
cipient countries and the effective use of 
assistance provided them; and that the Pres- 
ident may request the assistance of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of such missions.” 


Chapter 2—Development assistance 


Title II—Development Grants and Technical 
Cooperation 


Sec. 102. Title I of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to development 
grants and technical cooperation, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) In section 211(a), which relates to 
general authority, strike out “In so doing” 
in the second sentence and substitute In 
furnishing assistance to countries and areas 
under this title”. 

(b) In section 212, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out 1962“ and 8380, 
000,000" and substitute 1963“ and $300,- 
000,000”, respectively. 

(c) Strike out section 213, which relates 
to atoms for peace. 


Title 11—Investment Guaranties 


Sec. 103. Title III of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 221(b) which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

(1) Im paragraph (1) strike out ‘$1,000- 
000,000" in the proviso and substitute 
81.300, 000, 000“. 

(2) In paragraph (2) strike out the words 
preceding the first proviso and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “where the President 
determines such action to be important to 
the furtherance of the purposes of this title, 
assuring against loss of any loan invest- 
ment for housing projects with appropriate 
participation by the private investor in the 
loan risk and in accordance with the for- 
eign and financial policies of the United 
States, or assuring against loss of not to 
exceed 75 per centum of any other invest- 
ment due to such risks as the President may 
determine, upon such terms and conditions 
as the President may determine”. 

(3) In paragraph (2) strike out “$90,000,- 
000” in the third proviso and substitute 
“$180,000,000", and after the word “guar- 
anty“ insert the following: “in the case of 
a loan shall exceed $25,000,000 and no other 
such guaranty”. 

(b) Amend section 222, which relates to 
general provisions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (d) insert “, and out of 
funds made available pursuant to this title” 
before the period. 

(2) Add the following new subsection (f): 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use be- 
ginning in the fiscal year 1963 to carry out 
the of this title not to exceed 
$100,000,000, which shall remain available 
until expended.” 
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(c) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b) strike out “$10,- 
000,000” in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute “$60,000,000”. 

(2) In subsection (c) strike out “and 
(e)“ and substitute (e), and ()“. 

Title IV—Surveys of Investment 
Opportunities 

Sec. 104. Section 232 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to surveys of investment opportu- 
nities, is amended by striking out “1962” and 
substituting 1963“. 


Alliance for Progress 


Sec. 105, Chapter 2 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to development assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end a new title 
VI, as follows: 


“Title VI—Alliance for Progress 


“Sec. 251. GENERAL AutHoriry.—(a) It is 
the sense of the Congress that the historic, 
economic, political, and geographic relation- 
ships among the American peoples and Re- 
publics are unique and of special significance 
and that the Alliance for Progress offers great 
hope for the advancement of the welfare of 
the peoples of the Americas and the 
strengthening of the relationships among 
them. Accordingly, the President is author- 
ized to furnish ce on such terms and 
conditions as he may determine in order to 
promote the economic development of coun- 
tries and areas in Latin America. 

“(b) Assistance furnished under this title 
shall be directed toward the development 
of human as well as economic resources. In 
furnishing assistance to countries and areas 
under this title, the President shall take 
into account (1) the principles of the Act of 
Bogotá and the Charter of Punta del Este, 
and in particular the extent to which the 
recipient country or area is sho’ a re- 
sponsiveness to the vital economic, political, 
and social concerns of its people and 
demonstrating a clear determination to take 
effective self-help measures; (2) the eco- 
nomic and technical soundness of the ac- 
tivity to be financed; (3) the consistency of 
the activity with, and its relationship to, 
other development activities being under- 
taken or planned, and its contribution to 
realizable long-range objectives; and (4) 
the possible effects upon the United States 
economy, with special reference to areas of 
substantial labor surplus, of the assistance 
involved. In making loans under this title 
from funds which are required to be used 
for loans payable as to principal and inter- 
est in United States dollars, the President 
shall take into account, in addition to the 
considerations named in the preceding sen- 
tence, whether financing could be obtained 
in whole or in part from other free world 
sources on reasonable terms and the efforts 
made by recipient nations to repatriate cap- 
ital invested in other countries by their own 
citizens, The provisions of sections 201(d), 
202(b), 202(c), and 204 shall be applicable 
to such loans, and they shall be made only 
upon a finding of reasonable prospects of 
repayment. 

“(c) The authority of section 614(a) may 
not be used to waive the requirements of 
this title with respect to funds made avail- 
able for this title which are required to be 
used for loans payable as to principal and 
interest in United States dollars, and the 
authority of section 610 may be used to 
transfer such funds only to funds made 
available for title I of chapter 2 of part I. 

“(d) In order to carry out the policies of 
this Act and the purpose of this title, the 
President shall, when requested by a friendly 
country and when appropriate, assist in fos- 
tering measures of agrarian reform, includ- 
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ing colonization and redistribution of land, 
with a view to insuring a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the ownership of 
land. 

“(e) In furnishing assistance under this 
title, consistently with and for the purposes 
of section 601(b) (4) of this Act, the Agency 
for International Development or any other 
departments and agencies designated by the 
President shall provide such assistance as 
may be determined by the President to be 
necessary from time to time in order to make 
effective the efforts of the Commerce Com- 
mittee for the Alliance for Progress, estab- 
lished under the Department of Commerce. 

“SEC. 252. AUTHORIZATION —There is herc- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the purposes of this title, in 
addition to other funds available for such 
purposes, not to exceed $600,000,000 for use 
beginning in the fiscal year 1963 and not to 
exceed $800,000,000 for use beginning in 
each of the fiscal years 1964 through 1966, 
which sums are authorized to remain avail- 
able until expended and which, except for 
not to exceed $100,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section for use 
beginning in the fiscal year 1963, shall be 
available only for loans payable as to prin- 
cipal and interest in United States dollars.” 


Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 

Sec. 106. Section 302 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to international organizations and 
programs, is amended by striking out “1962” 
and “$153,500,000" and substituting 1963“ 
and “$148,900,000", respectively. 

Chapter Supporting assistance 

Sec. 107. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to supporting assistance, is amended 
by striking out “1962” and “$465,000,000” 
and substituting “1963” and “$400,000,000”, 
respectively. 

Chapter 5—Contingency fund 

Sec. 108. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the contingency fund, is amended 
by striking out “1962” and substituting 
1963“. 

PART II—INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 
ACT OF 1961 
Chapter 2—Military assistance 

Sec. 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 506, which relates to con- 
ditions of eligibility, add a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(c) The President shall regularly reduce 
and, with such deliberate speed as orderly 
procedure and other relevant considerations, 
including prior commitments, will permit, 
shall terminate all further grants of military 
equipment and supplies to any country hav- 
ing sufficient wealth to enable it, in the 
judgment of the President, to maintain and 
equip its own military forces at adequate 
strength, without undue burden to its econ- 
omy.” 

(b) In section 507(a), which relates to 
sales, insert “not less than“ before the 
value” in the first sentence. 

(c) In section 510(a), which relates to 
special authority, strike out 1962“ in the 
first and second sentences and substitute 
“1963”, 

(d) In section 511(b), which relates to 
restrictions on military aid to Latin Amer- 
ica, strike out “military assistance programs” 
and insert “grant programs of defense arti- 
cles“. 

PART IT 
Chapter 1—General provisions 

Sec, 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 

eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
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which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 606, which relates to patents 
and technical information, strike out sub- 
section (c). 

(b) In section 610, which relates to trans- 
fers between accounts, designate the present 
language as subsection (a) and add the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The authority contained in this sec- 
tion and in sections 451, 510, and 614 shall 
not be used to augment appropriations made 
available pursuant to sections 636 (g) (1) and 
637 or used otherwise to finance activities 
which normally would be financed from ap- 
propriations for administrative expenses.” 

(c) In section 611(a), which relates to 
completion of plans and cost estimates, strike 
out “and II“ and substitute “, II, and VI”. 

(d) Strike out section 618, which relates 
to economic assistance to Latin America, and 
substitute a new section 618 as follows: 

“Sec. 618. USE oF SETTLEMENT RECEIPTS.— 
United States dollars directly paid to the 
United States under the Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Japan Re- 
garding the Settlement of Postwar Economic 
Assistance to Japan may be appropriated or 
otherwise made available to the President 
in any appropriation Act, within the limita- 
tions of part I of this Act, to carry out the 
provisions of that part.” 

(e) Amend section 620, which relates to 
restrictions on assistance to certain coun- 
tries, as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (c) to read as fol- 
lows: 

„(e) No assistance shall be provided under 
this Act to the government of any country 
which is indebted to any United States citi- 
zen for goods or services furnished or or- 
dered where (i) such citizen has exhausted 
available legal remedies, which shall include 
arbitration, or (ii) the debt is not denied 
or contested by such government, or (iil) 
such indebtedness arises under an uncondi- 
tional guaranty of payment given by such 
government, or any predecessor government, 
directly or indirectly, through any controlled 
entity: Provided, That the President does not 
find such action contrary to the national 
security.” 

(2) Add the following new subsections: 

“(e) In any case in which the President 
determines that a nation or a political sub- 
division thereof has after January 1, 1962, 
(1) nationalized, expropriated, or otherwise 
seized the ownership or control of the prop- 
erty of United States citizens or entities re- 
ferred to in section 221(b), or (2) im- 
posed upon or enforced against such property 
or the owners thereof discriminatory taxes 
or other exactions, or restrictive maintenance 
or operational conditions not imposed or 
enforced with respect to property of a like 
nature owned or operated by its own na- 
tionals or the nationals of any government 
other than the Government of the United 
States, and has failed within six months 
following the taking of action in either of 
such categories to take steps determined by 
the President to be appropriate and ade- 
quate to remedy such situation and to dis- 
charge its obligations under international 
law toward such citizens and entities, in- 
cluding the prompt payment in convertible 
foreign exchange to the owner or owners of 
such property so nationalized, expropriated, 
or otherwise seized, or to arrange, with the 
agreement of the parties concerned, for sub- 
mitting the question in dispute to arbitra- 
tion or conciliation in accordance with pro- 
cedures under which a final and binding 
decision or settlement will be reached and 
full payment or arrangements with the 
owners for such payment made within 
twelve months following such submission, 
the President shall suspend assistance under 
this Act to such nation until he is satisfied 
that appropriate steps are being taken and 
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no other provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the President to waive 
the provisions of this subsection. 

“(f) Assistance to India under this Act 
and the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, during 
the fiscal year 1963 shall not exceed the 
value of funds obligated or committed for 
such assistance during the fiscal year 1962. 

“(g) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act and no commodities may be 
sold or given under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, to any country known to be 
dominated by communism or Marxism, This 
restriction may not be waived pursuant to 
any authority contained in this Act. 

“(h) Nothing contained in subsection (g) 
shall be deemed to prohibit assistance under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, if prior to furnishing such assist- 
ance the President finds (1) that a recipient 
country is not participating directly or in- 
directly in any policy or program for the 
Communist conquest of the world, and (2) 
that such recipient country is not controlled 
by any country promoting the Communist 
conquest of the world, and (3) that the fur- 
nishing of such assistance is in the interest 
of the national security of the United States, 
and (4) that the President notifies the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of his intention to furnish such assistance.” 


Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 


Sec. 302. Chapter 2 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 621, which relates to exer- 
cise of functions, delete (a)“ and strike out 
subsections (b), (e), (d), and (e). 

(b) Amend section 624, which relates to 
statutory officers, by striking out subsection 
(d) and redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (d)“, inserting in paragraph 2 (A) 
of redesignated subsection (d) “, and pro- 
grams being conducted by United States 
Government agencies under Public Law 86- 
735,” after Peace Corps“, and inserting in 
paragraphs (5) and (7) of redesignated sub- 
section (d) , and Public Law 86-735“ after 
“part II of this Act”. 

(c) Amend section 625, which relates to 
employment of personnel, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b) strike out “seventy- 
six” in the first sentence and substitute “one 
hundred and twenty-five”. 

(2) In subsection (d) add the following 
proviso before the period at the end of para- 
graph (2): “: Provided further, That, when- 
ever the President determines it to be im- 
portant for the purposes of this Act, the 
President may initially assign personnel un- 
der this paragraph for duty within the 
United States for a period not to exceed one 
year pending assignment outside the United 
States.” 

(a) In section 629(b), which relates to 
status of personnel detailed, strike out “624 
(e)“ in the first sentence and substitute 
624 (d) “. c 

(e) In section 634(a), which relates to 
reports and information, insert the following 
before the period at the end of the second 
sentence: “and on progress under the free- 
dom of navigation and nondiscrimination 
declaration contained in section 102“. 

(f) In section 635(h), which relates to 
general authorities, strike out “and V” and 
substitute “, V, and VI” and strike out 
“made”. 

(g) Amend section 637, which relates to 
administrative expenses, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a) strike out “1962” and 
“$50,000,000” and substitute 1963“ and 
855.000.000“, respectively. 
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(2) In subsection (b) strike out “to the 
Secretary of State”. 


Chapter 3—Miscellaneous provisions 


Src, 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 643, which relates to saving 
provisions, is amended by striking out sub- 
section (d). 

(b) Section 644(m), which relates to defi- 
nitions, is amended by striking out “as grant 
assistance” in subparagraphs (2) and (3). 

(c) Section 645, which relates to unex- 
pended balances, is amended by inserting 
“this Act or“ after pursuant to”, 


PART IV-—-AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 401. Part IV of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, is repealed, which 
repeal shall not be deemed to affect amend- 
ments contained in such part. 

Sec. 402. Section 2 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (70 Stat. 890), as amended, is further 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph: 

“(b) For the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining friendly relations with foreign 
countries through the prompt settlement of 
certain claims, settle and pay any meritori- 
ous claim against the United States which is 
presented by a government of a foreign 
country for damage to or loss of real or per- 
sonal property of, or personal injury to or 
death of, any national of such foreign coun- 
try: Provided, That such claim is not cogni- 
zable under any other statute or interna- 
tional agreement of the United States and 
can be settled for not more than $15,000 or 
the foreign currency equivalent thereof.” 

Sec. 403. Section 102 (a) (3) of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (Public Law 87-256, approved Septem- 
ber 21, 1961) is hereby amended by insert- 
ing the word “abroad” after the word “ex- 
positions”. The amendment made by this 
section shall not be applicable with respect 
to any fair or exposition within the United 
States for which an appropriation has been 
provided. 

Src. 404. The first section of the Act au- 
thorizing participation in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union (22 U.S.C. 276) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“An appropriation of $48,000 annually is 
authorized, $21,000 of which shall be for the 
annual contributions of the United States 
toward the maintenance of the Bureau of 
the Interparliamentary Union for the pro- 
motion of international arbitration; and 
$27,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to assist in meeting the expenses of the 
American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union for each fiscal year for which an ap- 
propriation is made, such appropriation to 
be disbursed on vouchers to be approved by 
the President and the executive secretary of 
the American group.” 


PART V—MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 501. This part may be cited as the 
“Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962”. 

Sec. 502. (a) The President is hereby au- 
thorized to continue membership for the 
United States in the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration in accordance 
with its constitution approved in Venice, 
Italy, on October 19, 1953. For the purpose 
of assisting in the movement of refugees and 
migrants and to enhance the economic prog- 
ress of the developing countries by providing 
for a coordinated supply of selected man- 
power, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary from time to time for the payment by 
the United States of its contributions to the 
Committee for the effectuation of its pur- 
poses, and all necessary salaries and expenses 
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incident to United States participation in the 
Committee. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary from time to time— 

(1) for contributions to the activities of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees for assistance to refugees under his 
mandate or in behalf of whom he is exercis- 
ing his good offices; 

(2) for assistance to or in behalf of refu- 
gees designated by the President (by class, 
group, or designation of their respective 
countries of origin or areas of residence) 
when the President determines that such 
assistance will contribute to the defense, or 
to the security, or to the foreign policy inter- 
ests of the United States; 

(3) for assistance to or in behalf of refu- 
gees in the United States whenever the Pres- 
ident shall determine that such assistance 
would be in the interest of the United States: 
Provided, That the term “refugees” as herein 
used means aliens who (A) because of per- 
secution or fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion, fled from 
a country of the Western Hemisphere; (B) 
cannot return thereto because of fear of per- 
secution on account of race, religion, or polit- 
ical opinion; and (C) are in urgent need of 
assistance for the essentials of life; 

(4) for assistance to State or local public 
agencies providing services for substantial 
numbers of individuals who meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (3) (other than 
clause (C) thereof) for (A) health services 
and educational services to such individuals, 
and (B) special training for employment and 
services related thereto; 

(5) for transportation to, and resettlement 
in, other areas of the United States of in- 
dividuals who meet the requirements of para- 
graph (3) (other than clause (C) thereof) 
and who, having regard for their income and 
other resources, need assistance in obtaining 
such service; and 

(6) for establishment and maintenance of 
projects for employment or refresher pro- 
fessional training of individuals who meet 
the requirements of paragraph (3) (other 
than clause (C) thereof) and who, having re- 
gard for their income and resources, need 
such employment or need assistance in ob- 
taining such retraining. 

(c) Whenever the President determines it 
to be important to the national interest, not 
exceeding $10,000,000 in any fiscal year of the 
funds made available for use under the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, may 
be transferred to, and consolidated with, 
funds made available for this part in order 
to meet unexpected urgent refuge and mi- 
gration needs. 

(d) The President shall keep the appro- 
priate committees of Congress informed of 
the use of funds and the exercise of func- 
tions authorized in this part. 

(e) Unexpended balances of funds made 
available under authority of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and allocated or transferred for the purposes 
of sections 405(a), 405(c), 405(d), and 
451(c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, are hereby authorized to be 
continued available for the purposes of this 
section and may be consolidated with appro- 
priations authorized by this section, Funds 
appropriated for the purposes of this section 
shal! remain available until expended. 

Src. 503. (a) In carrying out the purposes 
of this part, the President is authorized— 

(1) to make loans, advances, and grants 
to, make and perform agreements and con- 
tracts with, or enter into other transactions 
with, any individual, corporation, or other 
body of persons, Government or Government 
agency, whether within or without the 
United States, and international and inter- 
governmental organizations; and 
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(2) to accept and use money, funds, prop- 
erty, and services of any kind made available 
by gift, devise, bequest, grant, or otherwise 
for such purposes. 

(b) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
part, the functions authorized under this 
part may be performed without regard to 
such provisions of law (other than the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 7), as 
amended) regulating the making, perform- 
ance, amendment, or modification of con- 
tracts and the expenditure of funds of the 
United States Government as the President 
may specify, 

See. 504. (a) The President is authorized 
to designate the head of any department or 
agency of the United States Government, or 
any official thereof who is required to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to perform 
any functions conferred upon the President 
by this part. If the President shall so specify, 
any individual so designated under this sub- 
section is authorized to redelegate to any 
of his subordinates any functions authorized 
to be performed by him under this sub- 
section, except the function of exercising the 
waiver authority specified in section 503(b) 
of this part. 

(b) The President may allocate or transfer 
to any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment any part of any funds available for 
carrying out the purposes of this part. Such 
funds shall be available for obligation and 
expenditure for the purposes for which 
authorized in accordance with authority 
granted in this part or under authority gov- 
erning the activities of the agencies of the 
United States Government to which such 
funds are allocated or transferred. Funds 
allocated or transferred pursuant to this 
subsection to any such agency may be estab- 
lished in separate appropriation accounts on 
the books of the Treasury. 

Sec. 505. (a) Funds available for the pur- 
poses of this part shall be available for— 

(1) compensation, allowances, and travel of 
personnel, including Foreign Service person- 
nel whose services are utilized primarily for 
the purpose of this part, and without regard 
to the provisions of any other law, for 
printing and binding, and for expenditures 
outside the United States for the procure- 
ment of supplies and services and for other 
administrative and operating purposes (other 
than compensation of personnel) without re- 
gard to such laws and regulations governing 
the obligation and expenditure of funds of 
the United States Government as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
part; 

(2) employment or assignment of Foreign 
Service Reserve officers for the duration of 
operations under this part; 

(3) exchange of funds without regard to 
section 3651 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 543), and loss by exchange; 

(4) expenses authorized by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C, 
801 et seq.), not otherwise provided for; 

(5) expenses authorized by the Act of 
August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 890-892), as amend- 
ed; and 

(6) all other expenses determined by the 
President to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this part. 

(b) Except as may be expressly provided 
to the contrary in this part, all determina- 
tions, authorizations, regulations, orders, 
contracts, agreements, and other actions 
issued, undertaken, or entered into under 
authority of any provision of law repealed 
by this part shall continue in full force and 
effect until modified, revoked, or superseded 
under the authority of this part. 

Sec. 506. Subsections (a), (o), and (d) of 
section 405 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, subsection (c) of section 
451 of the said Act, and the last sentence of 
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section 2(a] of the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 
Stat. 504), are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 507. Until the enactment. of legisla- 
tion appropriating funds for activities under 
this part, such activities may be conducted 
with funds made available under section 461 
(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of i961, as 
amended. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morcan: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill 
S. 2996 and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions contained in H.R. 11921 as passed 
by the House, as follows: That this Act may 
be cited as the ‘Foreign Assistance Act of 
1962’, 


“PART I-—ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF 1961 


“Chapter 1—Short Title and Policy 


“Sec. 101. (a) The fifth paragraph of sec- 
tion 102 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, containing a statement 
of policy, is amended by inserting in the 
fifth paragraph, imediately after religion,“, 
the following: ‘The Congress further declares 
that any attempt by foreign nations to make 
distinctions between American citizens be- 
cause of race, color, or religion in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or in the 
exercise of any other rights available to 
American citizens, or the use by any for- 
eign nation of assistance made available 
by the United States to carry out any pro- 
gram or activity of such nation in the course 
of which discrimination is practiced against 
any citizen of the United States by reason 
of his race, color, or religion is repugnant 
to our principles; and in all negotiations with 
any foreign nation with r to any 
funds appropriated under authority of this 
Act, these principles shall be applied. The 
Secretary of State shall report annually 
on the measures taken to apply the prinicples 
stated above.’ 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
inserting after the seventh paragraph the 
following: 

It is the sense of Congress that in the 
administration of these funds great atten- 
tion and consideration should be given to 
those countries which share the view of the 
United States on the world crisis and which 
do not, as a result of United States assistance, 
divert their own economic resources to mili- 
tary or propaganda efforts, supported by the 
Soviet Union or Communist China, and di- 
rected against the United States or against 
other countries receiving aid under this Act.“ 

“The Congress further declares that in the 
administration of programs of assistance un- 
der this Act, the highest practicable empha- 
sis should be given to: programs providing 
for loans or loan guarantees for use by in- 
stitutions and organizations in making re- 
payable low-interest rate loans to individuals 
in friendly foreign countries for the pur- 
chase of small farms, the purchase of homes, 
the establishment, equipment and strength- 
ening of small independent business con- 
cerns, purchase of tools or equipment needed 
by individuals for carrying on an occupation 
or a trade, or financing the opportunity for 
individuals to obtain practical education in 
vocational and occupational skills, and to 
those programs of technical assistance and 
development which will assist in carrying 
out and in preparing a favorable environ- 
ment for such programs. While recog- 
nizing that special requirements, differing 
development needs and political conditions 
in various assisted countries will affect the 
priority of such programs and of each coun- 
try's relative ability to implement them, it 
is further the sense of Congress that each 
such assisted country should be encouraged 
to give adequate recognition to such needs of 
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the people in the preparation of national 
development programs. 


“Chapter 2—Development assistance 
“Title I—Development Loan Fund 

“Sec. 102. Section 201 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to general authority with respect to develop- 
ment loans, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“*(e) In carrying out this title, the Presi- 
dent shall not allocate, reserve, earmark, 
commit, or otherwise set aside, funds aggre- 
gating in excess of $50,000 for use in any 
country under this title unless (1) an appli- 
cation for such funds has been received for 
use in such country together with sufficient 
information and assurances to indicate rea- 
sonably that the funds will be used in an 
economically and technically sound manner, 
or (2) the President determines with re- 
spect to each such allocation, reservation, 
earmarking, commitment, or set-aside that 
it is in the national interest to use such 
funds pursuant to multilateral plans.“ 


“Title II—Development Grants and 
Technical Cooperation 

“Src. 102. Title II of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to development 
grants and technical cooperation, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 211, which relates to gen- 
eral authority, add a new subsection (c) as 
follows: 

„e) Not to exceed $1,000,000 of the funds 
made available for the purposes of this sec- 
tion in any fiscal year may be used for 
programs designed to promote the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy outside the United 
States and such programs may be carried 
out only in accordance with the require- 
ments of this section.“ 

“(b) In section 212, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out ‘1962’ and ‘$380,000,- 
000’ and substitute 1963“ and ‘$300,000,000’, 
respectively. 

“(c) Strike out section 213, which relates 
to atoms for peace. 

“Title 11—Investment Guaranties 

“Sec. 103, Title III of chapter 2 of part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
antics, is amended as follows: 

„(a) Amend section 221 (b), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

“(1) In paragraph (1) strike out 61,000, 
000,000’ in the proviso and substitute 
*$1,300,000,000". 

“(2) In paragraph (2) strike out ‘of not 
to exceed 75 per centum of any investment’ 
and substitute in whole or in part of any 
loan investment for housing projects or as- 
suring against loss of not to exceed 75 per 
centum of any other investment,’, and strike 
out 890,000, 000“ in the third proviso and 
substitute 8180, 000, 000. 

“(b) Amend section 222, which relates to 
general provisions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (d) insert ‘, and out 
of funds made available pursuant to this 
title’ before the period. 

“(2) Add the following new subsection 
(t): 

“*(f) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President such amounts, 
to remain available until expended, as may 
be necessary from time to time to carry 
out the purposes of this title.’ 

“(c) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b) strike out ‘$10,- 
000,000’ in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute ‘$60,000,000". 

“(2) In subsection (c) strike out ‘and 
(e)’ and substitute (e), and (f)*. 
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“Title V- Surveys of Investment 
Opportunities 

“Sec. 104. Section 232 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to surveys of investment opportu- 
nities, is amended by striking out ‘1962’ and 
85,000, 000“ and substituting ‘1963’ and 
‘$1,500,000’, respectively. 

“Alliance for Progress 

“Sec. 105. Chapter 2 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to development assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end a new title 
VI, as follows: 


“Title VI—Alliance for Progress 


“ ‘Sec. 251. GENERAL AutTHoriry.—(a) It 
is the sense of the Congress that the historic, 
economic, political, and geographic relation- 
ships among the American peoples and Re- 
publics are unique and of special significance 
and that the Alliance for Progress offers 
great hope for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the Americas and the 
strengthening of the relationships among 
them. It is further the sense of Congress 
that vigorous measures by the countries and 
areas of Latin America to mobilize their own 
resources for economic development and to 
adopt reform measures to spread the benefits 
of economic progress among the people are 
essential to the success of the Alliance for 
Progress and to continued significant United 
States assistance thereunder. The President 
is authorized to furnish on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine 
in order to promote the economic develop- 
ment of countries and areas in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

„b) Assistance furnished under this title 
shall be directed toward the development of 
human as well as economic resources. In 
furnishing assistance under this title, the 
President shall take into account (1) the 
principles of the Act of Bogotá and the 
Charter of Punta del Este and, in particular, 
the extent to which the recipient country 
or area is showing a responsiveness to the 
vital economic, political, and social concerns 
of its people and demonstrating a clear de- 
termination to take effective self-help meas- 
ures; (2) the economic and technical sound- 
ness of the activity to be financed; (3) the 
consistency of the activity with, and its 
relationship to, other development activities 
being undertaken or planned, and its con- 
tribution to realizable long-range objectives; 
and (4) the possible effects upon the United 
States economy, with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus, of the 
assistance involved. In making loans under 
this title from funds which are required to 
be used for loans payable as to principal 
and interest in United States dollars, the 
President shall take into account, in addi- 
tion to the considerations named in the 
preceding sentence, whether financing could 
be obtained in whole or in part from other 
free world sources on reasonable terms. The 
provisions of sections 201 (d), 202(b), 202(c), 
and 204 shall be applicable to such loans, 
and they shall be made only upon a finding 
of reasonable prospects of repayment. 

“*(c) The authority of section 614(a) may 
not be used to waive the requirements of 
this title with respect to funds made avail- 
able for this title which are required to be 
used for loans payable as to prineipal and in- 
terest in United States dollars, and the au- 
thority of section 610 may be used to trans- 
fer such funds only to funds made available 
for title I of chapter 2 of part I. 

“*(d) In order to carry out the policies of 
this Act and the purpose of this title, the 
President shall, when requested by a friendly 
country and when appropriate, assist in fos- 
tering measures of agrarian reform, includ- 
ing colonization and redistribution of land, 
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with a view to insuring a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the ownership of 
land. 

e) The President shall not allocate, re- 
serve, earmark, commit, or otherwise set 
aside, funds aggregating in excess of $50,000 
for use in any country under this title unless 
(1) an application for such funds has been 
received for use in such country together 
with sufficient information and assurances 
to indicate reasonably that the funds will be 
used in an economically and technically 
sound manner, or (2) the President deter- 
mines with respect to each such allocation, 
reservation, earmarking, commitment, or 
set-aside that it is in the national interest 
to use such funds pursuant to multilateral 
plans. 

“ ‘Sec. 252. AuTHORIZATION.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the Pres- 
ident for the purposes of this title, in addi- 
tion to other funds available for such 
purposes, for use beginning in each of the 
fiscal years 1963 through 1966, not to exceed 
$600,000,000 for each such fiscal year which 
sums are authorized to remain available un- 
til expended and which, except for not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to this section for use beginning 
in fiscal year 1963, shall be available only for 
loans payable as to principal and interest in 
United States dollars. In presenting re- 
quests to the Congress for authorizations for 
appropriations for fiscal years 1964 through 
1966 to carry out other programs under this 
Act, the President shall also present the pro- 
gram proposed to be carried out from funds 
appropriated pursuant to the authorization 
contained in this section for the respective 
fiscal year. 

“ ‘Sec. 258. FISCAL Provisions.—All 
in United States dollars from loans made 
under this title and from loans made for 
the benefit of countries and areas of Latin 
America under title I of chapter 2 of part I 
of this Act, notwithstanding section 203, 
shall be available for use for loans payable as 
to principal and interest in United States 
dollars in furtherance of the purposes of this 
title. Such receipts and other funds made 
available under this title for use for the pur- 
poses of this title shall remain available 
until expended.’ 

“Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 

“Sec. 106. (a) Section 302 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, Which 
relates to international organizations and 
programs, is amended by striking out ‘1962’ 
and ‘$153,500,000’ and substituting 19637 
and ‘$148,900,000’, respectively. 

“(b) Such section 302 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘None of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this section or any other law shall be used 
for the purpose of making any loans or 
grants to the United Nations (except for 
payment by the United States of its assessed 
share of the expenses of that Organization), 
or for the purchase of any bonds or other 
certificates of indebtedness of the United 
Nations, until such time as all members of 
the United Nations have paid in full their 
share of the expenses of that Organization, 
including their share of the expenses of 
United Nations operations in the Congo and 
the Gaza strip.’ 

“Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 

“Src. 107. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to supporting assistance, is amended 
by striking out ‘1962’ and ‘$465,000,000" and 
substituting ‘1963’ and ‘$440,000,000’, re- 
spectively. 

“Chapter 5—Contingency fund 

“Sec. 108. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 

sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
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lates to the contingency fund, is amended 
as follows: 

“(a) Amend subsection (a) by striking out 
‘1962’ and 8300, 000, 000“ and substituting 
‘1963’ and ‘$275,000,000’, respectively. 

“(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking out 
‘keep’ and substituting ‘provide quarterly 
reports to’ and by striking out ‘currently in- 
formed of the use’ and substituting ‘on the 
programing and the obligation’. 

“Chapter 6—Assistance to agrarian 
economies 

“Sec. 109. Section 461 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to assistance to countries having agrar- 
ian economies, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: ‘In such coun- 
try emphasis shall be placed also upon pro- 
grams of community development which will 
promote stable and responsible governmen- 
tal institutions at the local level.’ 


“PART II—INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 
ACT OF 1961 
“Chapter 2—Military assistance 

“Sec, 201, Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance is 
amended as follows: 

„a) In section 506, which relates to con- 
ditions of eligibility, add the following new 
subsection: 

“*(c) Any country which hereafter uses 
defense articles or defense services furnished 
such country under this Act, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, or any 
predecessor foreign assistance Act where such 
use is in violation of the provisions of this 
chapter or any agreements entered into pur- 

. suant to any of such Acts shall be immedi- 
ately ineligible for further assistance.’ 

“(b) In section 507(a), which relates to 
sales, insert ‘not less than’ before ‘the value’ 
in the first sentence, 

“(c) In section 507(b), add a new sentence 
to read as follows: ‘No sales of unclassified 
defense articles shall be made to the gov- 
ernment of any economically developed na- 
tion under the provisions of this subsection 
unless such articles are not generally avail- 
able for purchase by such nations from com- 
mercial sources in the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary of Defense 
may waive the provisions of this sentence 
when he determines that the waiver of such 
provisions is in the national interest.’ 

„d) In section 510(a), which relates to 
special authority, strike out ‘1962’ in the 
first and second sentences and substitute 
*1963’. 

“PART IIT 
“Chapter 1—General provisions 


“Src. 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

„a) In section 611(a), which relates to 
completion of plans and cost estimates, strike 
out ‘and Il’ and substitute, II, and VI’. 

“(b) Strike out section 618, which relates 
to economic assistance to Latin America, and 
substitute a new section 618 as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 618. USE OF SETTLEMENT RECEIPTS.— 
United States dollars directly paid to the 
United States under the Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Japan 
Regarding the Settlement of Postwar Eco- 
nomic Assistance to Japan may be appro- 
riated or otherwise made available to the 
President in any appropriation Act, within 
the limitations of part I of this Act, to 
carry out the provisions of that part.’ 

“(c) In section 620(a), which relates to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance to 
Cuba, amend the first sentence to read as 
follows: ‘No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to the present government 
of Cuba, or to any country which furnishes 
assistance to the present government of 
Cuba unless the President determines that 
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such assistance is in the national and hemis- 
pheric interest of the United States.’ 

„d) In section 620(c), which relates to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance to 
governments indebted to American citizens, 
insert ‘or ordered’ after ‘furnished’, insert 
‘either’ after ‘remedies and’, and immediately 
before the period at the end thereof insert 
‘or indebtedness arises under an uncondi- 
tional guaranty of payment given by such 
government or any predecessor government’. 

“(e) In section 620, which relates to re- 
strictions on assistance to certain countries, 
add the following new subsection: 

„e) The President shall suspend assist- 
ance to the government of any country to 
which assistance is provided under this Act 
when the government of such country or any 
governmental agency or subdivision within 
such country on or after January 1, 1962— 

“*(1) has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property 
owned by any United States citizen or by 
any corporation, partnership, or association 
not less than 50 per centum beneficially 
owned by United States citizens, or 

“*(2) has imposed or enforced discrimina- 
tory taxes or other exactions, or restrictive 
maintenance or operational conditions, 
which have the effect of nationalizing, ex- 
propriating, or otherwise seizing ownership 
or control of property so owned, 
and such country, government agency or 
government subdivision fails within a rea- 
sonable time (not more than six months 
after such action or after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, whichever is later) 
to take appropriate steps to discharge its 
obligations toward such citizen or entity, in- 
cluding equitable and speedy compensation 
for such property in convertible foreign ex- 
change, as required by international law, or 
fails to take steps designed to provide relief 
from such taxes, exactions, or conditions, as 
the case may be, and such suspension shall 
continue until he is satisfied that appropri- 
ate steps are being taken and no other pro- 
vision of this Act shall be construed to 
authorize the President to waive the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

“*(f) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act, as amended, to any Communist 
country. This restriction may not be waived 
pursuant to any authority contained in this 
Act unless the President finds and promptly 
reports to Congress that: (1) such assistance 
is vital to the security of the United States; 
(2) the recipient country is not controlled 
by the international Communist conspiracy; 
and (3) such assistance will further promote 
the independence of the recipient country 
from international communism. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the phrase 
“Communist country” shall include specifi- 
cally, but not be limited to, the following 
countries: 

“ ‘Peoples Republic of Albania, 

Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 

Peoples Republic of China, 

“ ‘Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. 

German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian Peoples Republic, 

“Latvia. 

“ ‘Lithuania. 

North Korean Peoples Republic. 

North Vietnam, 

Outer Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Re- 
public, 

Polish Peoples Republic, 

“Rumanian Peoples Republic, 

“ ‘Tibet, 

Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 

Cuba, and 

“Onion of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“‘(g) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, no monetary assistance shall be 
made available under this Act to any gov- 
ernment or political subdivision or agency of 
such government which will be used to com- 
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pensate owners for expropriated or national- 
ized property and, upon finding by the 
Administrator that such funds have been di- 
verted by any government for such purpose, 
no further assistance under this Act shall be 
furnished to such government until appro- 
priate reimbursement is made to the United 
States for sums so diverted. 

h) The President shall adopt regula- 
tions and establish procedures to insure that 
United States foreign aid is not used in a 
manner which, contrary to the best interests 
of the United States, promotes or assists 
the foreign aid projects or activities of the 
Communist-bloc countries.’ 


“Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 


“Sec. 302. Chapter 2 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 621, which relates to exer- 
cise of functions, delete ‘(a)’ and strike out 
subsections (b), (c), (d), and (e). 

“(b) Amend section 624, which relates to 
statutory officers, by striking out subsection 
(d) and redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (d) ', inserting in paragraph 2 (A) 
of redesignated subsection (d) ‘, and pro- 
grams being conducted by United States 
Government agencies under Public Law 86- 
735,’ after Peace Corps’, and inserting in 
paragraphs (5) and (7) of redesignated sub- 
section (d) , and Public Law 86-735“ after 
‘part II of this Act’. 

“(c) Amend section 625, which relates to 
employment of personnel, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b) strike out ‘seventy- 
six’ in the first sentence and substitute ‘one 
hundred’. 

“(2) In subsection (d) add the following 
proviso before the period at the end of para- 
graph (2): ‘: Provided further, That, when- 
ever the President determines it to be im- 
portant for the purposes of this Act, the 
President may initially assign personnel 
under this paragraph for duty within the 
United States for a period not to exceed two 
years for the purpose of preparation for as- 
signment outside the United States; however, 
the authority contained in this proviso may 
not be exercised with respect to more than 
thirty persons in the aggregate.’ 

: (3) Amend subsection (f) to read as fol- 
ows: 

„ff) Funds provided for in agreements 
with foreign countries for the furnishing of 
services under this Act with respect to spe- 
cific projects shall be deemed to be obligated 
for the services of personnel employed by 
agencies of the United States Government 
(other than the agencies primarily respon- 
sible for administering Part I or Part II of 
this Act) as well as personnel not employed 
by the United States Government.’ 

“(d) In section 629(b), which relates to 
status of personnel detailed, strike out 
‘624(e)* in the first sentence and substitute 
624 (d) 

(e) In section 634 (a), which relates to 
reports and information, insert the follow- 
ing before the period at the end of the sec- 
ond sentence: ‘and on progress under the 
freedom of navigation and nondiscrimina- 
tion declaration contained in section 102’. 

“(f)(1) In section 634(d), which relates 
to reports and information, strike out ‘In 
January of each year’ and ‘preceding twelve 
months’ in the first sentence and substitute 
‘At the end of each fiscal year’ and ‘fiscal 
year’ respectively. 

“(2) After the first sentence of such sec- 
tion 634(d) insert the following: There shall 
also be included in the presentation mate- 
rial submitted to the Congress during its 
consideration of amendments to this Act, or 
of any Act appropriating funds pursuant to 
authorizations contained in this Act, a com- 
parison of the current fiscal year programs 
and activities with those presented to the 
Congress in the previous year and an ex- 
planation of any changes.’ 
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“(g) In section 635 (h), which relates to 
general authorities, strike out and v' and 
substitute, V. and VI’ and strike out ‘made’. 

“(h) In section 637(a), which relates to 
administrative expenses, strike out ‘1962’ and 
substitute ‘1963’. 

“Chapter 3—Miscellaneous provisions 

“Sec. 308. Chapter 3 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

„(a) Section 643, which relates to saving 
provisions, is amended by striking out sub- 
section (d). 

“(b) Section 644(m), which relates to defi- 
nitions, is amended by striking out ‘as grant 
assistance’ in subparagraphs (2) and (3). 

“(c) Section 645, which relates to unex- 
pended balances, is amended by inserting 
‘this Act or’ after ‘pursuant to’. 

“PART IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 


“Sec. 401. Part IV of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, is repealed, 
which repeal shall not be deemed to affect 
amendments contained in such part. 

“Src. 402. Section 2 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (70 Stat. 890), as amended, is further 
amended by adding after paragraph (a) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(b) for the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining friendly relations with foreign 
countries through the prompt settlement of 
certain claims, settle and pay any meritori- 
ous claim against the United States which is 
presented by a government of a foreign 
country for damage to or loss of real or per- 
sonal property of, or personal injury to or 
death of, any national of such foreign coun- 
try: Provided, That such claim is not 
cognizable under any other statute or inter- 
national agreement of the United States and 
can be settled for not more than $15,000 or 
the foreign currency equivalent thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 11921) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its amendment 
to the bill S. 2996, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Speaker appointed the following 
conferees: Mr. MORGAN, Mr. ZABLOCEKI, 
Mr. Hays, Mrs. Botton, and Mr. Jupp. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 1658) entitled “An act to amend the 
act of January 2, 1951, prohibiting the 
transportation of gambling devices in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce,” agrees 
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to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
and Mr. Hruska to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 6682) entitled An act to 
provide for the exemption of fowling 
nets from duty,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrd of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. CARLSON to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr. PATMAN submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (S. 

2970) to amend the Small Business Act. 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that on this date, a century ago, 
President Abraham Lincoln signed the 
congressional resolution which provided 
that Medals of Honor be presented to 
those soldiers who had most distinguish- 
ed themselves by gallantry in action. 
The U.S. Army, I am happy to report, 
is celebrating this centennial with ap- 
propriate ceremonies throughout the 
world. 

Through the years, the Medal of Hon- 
or has come to represent devotion to the 
Nation above and beyond the normal call 
of duty. Behind every Medal of Honor, 
whether worn proudly by its winner, or 
whether encased in black velvet and 
cherished by a bereaved but proud fam- 
ily, there is a heroic tale. It is a tale 
of fearlessness in the face of death and 
utter disregard of life in the fulfillment 
of deeply felt responsibility. The cita- 
tions accompanying each medal awarded 
read differently, but each tells a story 
of transcendent valor. 

We have reason to be grateful, Mr. 
Speaker, to our far-sighted predecessors 
in the 37th Congress who authorized this 
medal. For they well understood that 
the Nation’s highest award for bravery 
ought to come from all the people and 
that it should be awarded in the name 
of their elected representatives. 

The resolution authorizing the Medal 
of Honor was in keeping with an ancient 
and noble tradition. Since time imme- 
morial, men have felt the need for tan- 
gible symbols which articulate their most 
sublime ideals, beliefs, and emotions. In 
biblical times, we recall, David’s army 
carried into battle the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, the most sacred possession of the 
Chosen people. The mighty legions of 
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Imperial Rome, historians tell us, de- 
fended their standards—the Eagles—to 
the death. Plumed Crusaders rallied to 
the crests and pennants of those to whom 
they had sworn allegiance. And in our 
own Revolution, we know how our patriot 
forebears defended crude home-made 
battle flags with unflinching spirit and 
tenacity. 

So it is, Mr. Speaker, that material 
objects—often meaningless in them- 
selves—are invested with the traditions 
and aspirations of nations, thereby tak- 
ing on a unique spiritual significance. 
Such has been the case with the Medal 
of Honor. 

The Medal of Honor is not the Army’s 
oldest medal. General Washington au- 
thorized the Purple Heart during the 
Revolution. It honored and still honors 
those who have shed their blood for their 
country. Nor is the Medal of Honor the 
only medal awarded for bravery. But 
the Army has created a system of deco- 
rations in ascending order, with the 
lowest awards being the most widely dis- 
tributed and the Medal of Honor reserved 
as the supreme award. Through legis- 
lation, precedent, and procedure, a “‘pyr- 
amid of honor” has been built and the 
Medal of Honor is at its pinnacle, epito- 
mizing valor and heroic action. The 
Army has recognized that there are de- 
grees of courage and service to the Na- 
tion over and above that normally given 
by a good soldier. While all these deeds 
deserve recognition, there remains to be 
singled out those extraordinary acts of 
personal bravery that clearly lift an 
individual above his comrades. Thus 
members of the Army of the United 
States, who demonstrate extraordinary 
heroism in actual conflict, become eligible 
to receive the Army’s Medal of Honor. 

While courage is common in combat, 
and while all men who face fire must be 
brave, only 2,199 heroes have received 
the coveted Army Medal of Honor since 
its institution 100 years ago. 

To protect the medal and to preserve 
its luster, the Nation has taken several 
steps. The medal may be awarded only 
by the President of the United States. 
To single out the awardees, the Medal of 
Honor Roll was established by the Con- 
gress in 1916. In 1961 an amendment to 
the law provided that at the age of 50, 
each Medal of Honor awardee may have 
his name inscribed on this honor roll 
and receive the sum of $100 a month for 
life. Sons of Army Medal of Honor re- 
cipients, otherwise qualified, are not sub- 
ject to quota requirements for admission 
to the U.S. Military Academy. These 
are some of the ways a grateful nation 
attempts to make the Medal of Honor 
recipients a breed apart. 

The men whose names are inscribed 
on the Medal of Honor Roll have exem- 
plified the ideal on which the medal was 
founded. It is an ideal which has its 
wellsprings in all that is best in human 
courage. Looking back over our his- 
tory, we can see it is Ticonderoga, 
Gettysburg, the Marne, Normandy, and 
Heartbreak Ridge. It is an Iowa farm 
home, a mountaineer’s cabin, a big city 
apartment, an Indian reservation. For 
all of these have sent forth their men to 
write the pages of freedom’s history. 
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It is the 14-year-old drummer boy 
who, severely wounded and under heavy 
fire, remained on the field at Vicksburg 
until he had reported to General Sher- 
man the need for more cartridges. It is 
the doughboy who single-handedly cap- 
tured a German machine gun emplace- 
ment and forced his prisoners to carry 
our wounded to safety. It is the ser- 
geant on Leyte who deliberately threw 
himself on a live grenade to save his 
comrades. 

It was with the Medal of Honor that a 
grateful nation honored these supremely 
brave men and those others who gave 
the last full measure of devotion. 

Today, when our Nation has critical 
need of the spirit and fervor that in- 
spired the men who won the Army’s 
Medal of Honor, it is well to reflect on 
that medal’s history and on the tradi- 
tion of valor it represents. Considera- 
tion of that history and tradition will 
strengthen us in our convictions and will, 
I trust, inspire all Americans to so act 
that their own lives refiect those high 
ideals and traditions that the Medal of 
Honor represents, and for which its 
winners have sacrificed so much. 


DIRECTOR OF THE FBI SHOULD 
BE APPOINTED BY THE PRESI- 
DENT AND CONFIRMED BY THE 
SENATE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include a letter from the Assistant 
Attorney General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker— 

The President * * * shall nominate, and 
by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint * * * all * * * Officers 
of the United States, whose Appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, * * * 
but the Congress may by Law vest the Ap- 
pointment of such inferior Officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the 
Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Depart- 
ments. 


Thus reads the mandate of article II, 
section 2 of the Constitution. By its 
clear language only inferior officers may 
be appointed without confirmation by 
the Senate. In the light of this provi- 
sion it is surprising to discover that the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is neither appointed by the 
President, nor confirmed by the Senate. 
Indeed, although there are numerous 
statutes which impose specific duties 
upon the FBI or its agents, the existence 
and organization of the Bureau itself 
rest entirely on administrative orders of 
the Attorney General. 

The Director is designated by the At- 
torney General under a 92-year-old 
statute which authorizes him to re- 
quire any officer of the Department to 
perform any duty required of the De- 
partment or any officer thereof—5 
U.S.C. 311. Exercising this authority 
in 1908, Attorney General Bonaparte 
set up a small staff to handle investiga- 
tions. In the following year this group 
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was given the name Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Its present director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, was assigned to this post in 1924 
by the then Attorney General, Harlan 
Fiske Stone. 

Perhaps this position was properly 
treated as an inferior office in 1908. At 
that time there was no Lindbergh anti- 
kidnaping law, no fugitive felon law, 
no penalties for interstate transporta- 
tion of stolen property, or for the de- 
struction of aircraft. 

Crime was typically an isolated and 
sporadic occurrence. It had not yet be- 
come the tightly organized and well 
financed interstate and international 
organization it is today. Nor was the 
Nation then honeycombed with a net- 
work of spies and saboteurs bent on un- 
dermining our Government to serve a 
foreign power. 

Whatever the situation a half century 
ago, the position of Director of the FBI 
clearly is no longer an inferior office. It 
is anamolous that scores of lesser officers 
in the Department of Justice, notably 
all U.S. attorneys and U.S. marshals, are 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, but the Director of 
the FBI is not. : 

To develop and maintain an organiza- 
tion capable of outwitting spies, kid- 
napers, and the master minds of orga- 
nized crime, without infringing the civil 
liberties of the citizen or becoming an 
instrument of political blackmail, de- 
mands the highest order of courage, in- 
tegrity, experience, and capacity for 
leadership. As the framers of the Con- 
stitution recognized, the probability that 
the best available man will be appointed 
to high office is enhanced, when the re- 
sponsibility for selection is lodged in the 
Chief Executive, and made subject to 
careful scrutiny by the Senate. We can 
no longer afford to entrust the great re- 
sponsibilities discharged by the FBI to 
an agency whose existence and leader- 
ship are left to the discretion of a 
cabinet officer. The time has come to 
give it an assured legal status by passing 
a law to provide for its organization and 
functions. The time has come, too, to 
require that its director be appointed 
by the President, with confirmation by 
the Senate. By this action, we will give 
the people the greatest possible assur- 
ance that the high standards of service 
attained under J. Edgar Hoover will be 
perpetuated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am, therefore, intro- 
ducing a bill today to provide that the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation shall hereafter be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate; and I would 
like to include, under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, the letter of Mr. 
Harold F. Reis, Acting Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Office of the Legal Counsel, 
dated May 25, 1962, at this point in the 
RECORD: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MICHEL: The Attorney 
General has requested me to reply to your 
letter of May 10, 1962, in which you inquire 
whether the appointment of a new Director 
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of the Federal Bureau of Investigation would 
require the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Under the law, the Attorney General and 
his assistants in the Department of Justice 
are authorized to give legal advice only to 
the President and the heads of departments. 
I therefore regret that I cannot render the 
opinion requested by you. 

For your information, however, I wish to 
outline briefly the legal considerations 
underlying your inquiry. Under article II, 
section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution, the 
President shall appoint the officers of the 
United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Congress, however, 
has the power to vest the appointment of 
inferior officers in the President alone, the 
courts of law, and the heads of departments. 
5 U.S.C. 300 authorizes the Attorney General 
to appoint officials vested with the authority 
for the execution of duties of detection and 
prosecution of crimes against the United 
States and the maintenance, etc. of criminal 
identification records. The predecessor to 
this section served as the basis for the ap- 
pointment in 1924 of Mr. Hoover by At- 
torney General Stone. 

The Code refers to the current Depart- 
ment of Justice Appropriation Act as the 
source of 5 U.S.C. 300. This would seem to 
be technically incorrect because from 1928 
on, the Department of Justice Appropriation 
Acts have not contained a clause expressly 
authorizing the Attorney General to appoint 
the FBI personnel. A proviso to that effect 
was included in the Department of Justice 
Appropriation Acts for the fiscal years 1922 
to 1928, but not in the subsequent ones. 
The House Judiciary Committee, which 
supervises the preparation and publication 
of the United States Code (1 U.S.C. 202), 
apparently felt that this proviso constitutes 
permanent substantive legislation which does 
not have to be repeated annually. 

A similar position was taken by the staff 
and possibly by the Subcommittee on Re- 
vision of the Laws of the House Judiciary 
Committee itself, which has been preparing 
legislation enacting title 5 of the United 
States Code into positive law and transferring 
to title 28 some of the sections now found in 
title 5. The comments on proposed 28 U.S.C. 
533, which would confer on the Attorney 
General the authority to appoint special 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, explain that the section would be de- 
rived from the proviso of the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Act for fiscal 1922— 
enacted in 1921—which vested in the At- 
torney General authority to appoint officials 
charged with the detection and prosecution 
of crimes. Revision of title 5, United States 
Code, entitled “Government tion 
and Personnel,” report from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
to accompany H.R. 8748, 86th Congress, 2d 
session, committee print, page 118. The 
provisions of the United States Code, of 
course, establish prima facie evidence of the 
law. (Act of June 30, 1926, sec. 2, 44 Stat. 
(pt. 1) 1.) 

I hope that the information contained in 
this letter will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
Harotp F. REIS, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
Office of Legal Counsel. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of in- 
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quiring from the majority leader as to 
the program for tomorrow and the 
balance of the week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Except for a resolu- 
tion which is to be taken up by unani- 
mous consent, this completes the legisla- 
tive business for today. 

On tomorrow, we will have the con- 
ference report on the bill S. 2970, the 
small business administration bill; and 
the bill H.R. 8050, the sugar and honey 
bee bill, to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand it, 
that will require unanimous consent? 

Mr. ALBERT. That will be called up 
under unanimous consent, and it will re- 
quire unanimous consent to consider 
H.R. 8050. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think I probably 
should announce at this time for the in- 
formation of the Members that certain 
minority members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency have indicated to 
me the probability of their making a 
motion to recommit the conference re- 
port on the Small Business Administra- 
tion bill. 
` Mr. ALBERT. I would like to make a 
statement for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers of the House. The chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, has just ad- 
vised that he would like for us to pro- 
gram the farm bill on Monday, subject, 
of course, to a rule. I am announcing 
that at this time so that Members may 
know that we may have important busi- 
ness on Monday. The program will be 
announced generally for next week on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


REFERENDUM ON NATIONAL MAR- 
KETING QUOTA FOR WHEAT 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 809) to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect 
to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning 
July 1, 1963. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I understand that this resolution 
extends the wheat referendum from July 
25 until the end of August; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BREEDING. Yes, to August 31. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I might point out as the gentleman 
knows that this makes it very late, 
should this August 31 date ever come to 
pass, for western Kansas wheat pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. BREEDING. Yes, I agree with the 
gentleman from Kansas and I, myself, 
am not well satisfied with the date of 
August 31. But, actually, the Secretary 
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can announce a referendum on any date 
between now and August 31. July 25 is 
right on us, which is the law today. So 
if we are going to have additional farm 
legislation, it seems to me the only thing 
we can do is to adopt this measure. 

Mr. DOLE. The gentleman knows that 
they start seeding wheat in western 
Kansas in the latter part of August. I 
certainly hope they can be considered 
later when we get into this farm bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 336 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding any 
other provision hereof, the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning July 
1, 1963, may be conducted not later than 
August 31, 1962.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL AID 
TO PUBLIC HIGHWAYS PROGRAM 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Federal Aid to Highways Program 
of the House Committee on Public Works 
may meet while the House is in session 
tomorrow afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


RESPECTING CURRENT ACTIVITIES 
OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, I have noted with 
considerable satisfaction the report of 
the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration for the last 6 months of 
the calendar year 1961. 

Since small business comprises more 
than 95 percent of the U.S. total busi- 
ness population, its problems merit due 
consideration. When the Congress 
passed the Small Business Act, it was 
declared in unequivocal language that— 

It is the declared policy of the Congress 
that the Government should aid, counsel, 
assist, and protect, insofar as is possible, the 
interests of small business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprise. 


The Honorable John E. Horne, the 
Administrator of that important agency, 
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has given concrete evidence of his desire 
to fully implement such policy of the 
Congress. It is reflected in the increased 
tempo of activities in aiding and assist- 
ing the small business segment of the 
economy. The report of the SBA indi- 
cates that small firms were given a 
greater measure of assistance than in 
any previous 6 months’ period in the 
history of that agency. A record num- 
ber of business loans, amounting to 
more than $215 million, were approved. 
Through joint action of the SBA and 
the various Federal purchasing agencies 
more than $1 billion was established for 
set-asides for small business bidding. 
The SBA was of particular help in re- 
storing or replacing businesses and 
homes damaged by hurricanes and other 
catastrophes. In every sphere of the 
SBA’s activities the emphasis has been 
on how better to aid and assist small 
business because of the able administra- 
tion of Mr. John E. Horne. For this, he 
deserves public commendation. I, there- 
fore, wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress a press re- 
lease issued by the SBA in regard to its 
latest report. It is as follows: 


The Small Business Administration’s serv- 
ices to the Nation’s small businesses con- 
tinued to expand during the last 6 months 
of 1961, Administrator John E. Horne re- 
ported in the agency’s 17th semiannual re- 
port, issued today. 

The report indicated that small firms were 
given a greater measure of assistance during 
the period July-December 1961 than in any 
previous 6-month period in the history of 
SBA. Some of the highlights of the period 
were: 

Approval of a record 3,768 business loans 
for more than $215 million to help small 
firms expand, modernize, and improve their 
operations, 

More than $1 billion of proposed Govern- 
ment purchases were set aside for small 
business bidding through joint action by 
SBA and purchasing agencies. 

Licenses were issued to 145 privately owned 
small business investment companies to pro- 
vide long-term loans and equity capital to 
small firms. The capital available to these 
companies nearly doubled, and the SBIC’s 
stepped up their rate of financing small 
business, 

More than 3,700 disaster loans were ap- 
proved to help restore or replace businesses 
and homes damaged by such disasters as 
Hurricane Carla and other catastrophes. 

More than 40 loans for nearly $6 million 
to State and local development companies 
to help them finance small business, and 
SBA began processing Area Redevelopment 
Administration loan applications for indus- 
trial and commercial projects. 

Increased emphasis was placed on man- 
agerial assistance activities and more than 
160 administrative management courses for 
small businessmen were held in cooperation 
with leading educational institutions. 

Efforts to encourage and help small firms 
to engage in foreign trade were stepped up. 

The report indicated that the record level 
of SBA services to small businesses during 
the July-December 1961 period was made 
possible by several factors. These included 
amendments to the Small Business Act and 
the Small Business Investment Act; a con- 
tinuing program to improve the operation 
and administration of SBA; closer liaison 
with other agencies having small business 
programs, and an intensified program to in- 
form more firms of the services available 
to them from SBA. 

With respect to the economic position of 
small business, the report pointed out that 
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at the end of 1961, the Nation’s 4½ million 
small businesses were in better economic 
health, and could look forward to a con- 
siderably brighter future than had been 
true only a few months earlier. 

During the latter months of 1961, there 
was a decline in the number of business 
failures, an increase in the number of busi- 
ness incorporations and an expansion in 
the growth of the small business population. 

The report discusses in detail all SBA’s 
activities during July-December 1961. 
Copies are available at all the agency's field 
offices. 


Mr. Speaker, this 17th semiannual re- 
port of the Small Business Administra- 
tion shows what can and should be done 
by SBA in furthering the cause of small 
business. It also points up the need for 
Congress to furnish SBA adequate re- 
sources to expand its services and do an 
even better job for America’s 442 million 
small businessmen. Unfortunately, this 
has not been done d g recent months. 
For lack of adequate funds, Mr. Horne 
was required last December to take ad- 
ministrative action to reduce the maxi- 
mum allowable loan from the statutory 
$350,000 to $200,000. In March of this 
year, and for the same budgetary rea- 
sons, Mr. Horne was forced to discon- 
tinue giving formal approval to loan ap- 
plications except on an urgency basis. 
And finally, lack of conference committee 
action on the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill of 1962 further impaired 
SBA's programs. 

I recommend that this Congress pay 
closer attention to what is happening to 
the Small Business Administration and 
take appropriate action to bolster its 
valuable programs. 


THE VALUE OF CONSIDERED 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, oc- 
casionally there comes to each of us a 
communication which is so well thought 
out, so temperately and modestly 
phrased, yet at the same time so clear 
and unequivocal, that it is a very special 
pleasure to read and worth much time 
to ponder and digest. 

Such a letter recently crossed my desk. 
At a time when it is so very difficult to 
attend to our myriad duties, I have read 
this letter several times, and thought 
about its contents at length. 

This is the stuff out of which consid- 
ered judgments are made, whether one 
agrees precisely with the view expressed 
or not. The felicity of approach makes 
for a consideration that its strident 
counterpart would furnish the base for 
rejection. 

Constituents write to their Congress- 
man for many purposes—to unload their 
own fears and frustrations; to exhort 
and encourage; and to illuminate under- 
standing by a sharing of thoughts. This 
letter is of the latter sort. It seems to 
me this is the most useful and produc- 
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tive sort of correspondence to those of 
us harried by the constant appeals of 
our legislative life. 

Here is the letter: 


My Dear Mr. MILLER: Recently a good = 
of controversy throughout the 
had me concerned, and I have written ce 
to express my views on the Supreme Court 
decision against public school prayers. On 
the whole I believe the majority opinion has 
been misunderstood. 

The specific decision concerned a simple 
but extensively used prayer composed and 
recommended by the New York State Board 
of Regents to be used in all public schools. 
Perhaps the statewide significance of the 
prayer prompted the Justices to deny it so 
soundly. The words and syntax of a prayer 
said daily would be fixed in every child's 
mind, whether he repeated the prayer or 
not. Certainly no such prayer could be con- 
structed so delicately so as not to favor one 
religion over another. The best scheme is to 
let both religious training and public educa- 
tion be strong, but entirely separate. This 
idea, I should think, is very much in the 
American tradition. 

Members of the Congress seem to lack 
faith in the Justices’ decision. God has not 
been banned from the classroom. Indeed, 
comments such as, “Our Founding Fathers 
expressed their faith in God’s guidance in 
the American state papers,” are wholly ap- 
propriate and rather wonderful, but prayer 
is more personal and a definite part of theol- 
ogy. Unthinking proposals from Congress 
against this decision would discredit the 
Court and accomplish little else. 

I have no way of knowing how you stand 
on this issue, sir, and as for myself I have 
no legal voice—I’m 18 years old—but I en- 
courage you and your fellow Co en 
to understand that the decision was not 
meant as a blow to religion but as inde- 
pendence from religion, a continuance of an 
American idea of separation of religion and 
public institutions. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT PATENAUDE, 

BLUE LAKE, CALIF, 


DETERMINED EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE 
MEANINGFUL AND REALISTIC DIS- 
ARMAMENT AND ARMS CONTROL 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ConeLan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency recently prepared a detailed 
summary of developments during the 
first 3 months of the current Geneva 
Disarmament Conference. 

Although no substantial progress has 
been made at the Conference to date, the 
Agency quite correctly points out that— 

Even if no agreement is reached in the 
near future, the conference offers useful 
opportunities to advance U.S. interests by 
communicating our point of view to other 
nations, by demonstrating that disarmament 
is a complicated task which cannot be 
achieved by sweeping and propagandistic 
proposals, by establishing the common in- 
terests of all nations in down the 
arms race, and by defining the issues prop- 
erly so that practical steps can be taken to- 
ward their resolution. 


July 12 


In closing its report, and in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the Conference is 
resuming its deliberations on Monday, 
July 16, the Agency makes the following 
important policy statement: 


If the Conference is to achieve even a 
limited degree of success, a genuine spirit of 
cooperation coupled with a sustained and 
honest search for fair and practical solutions 
will be required. The United States, for its 
part, remains determined to contribute to 
the work of the Conference in just this man- 
ner. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a significant docu- 
ment regarding our efforts to attain a 
meaningful program of arms control and 
disarmament—a program which is es- 
sential to any lasting foundation of 
world peace—and I commend it to our 
colleagues’ attention: 


US. Arms CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY—SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTS AT 
THE CONFERENCE OF THE 18-NaTION Con- 
MITTEE ON DISARMAMENT, MARCH 14-JUNE 
15, 1962 

INTRODUCTION 


Up to now, there has been no substantial 
progress toward agreement at the 18-nation 
Disarmament Conference on any arms con- 
trol or disarmament measures. 

Progress, however, cannot be expected to 
come quickly in this field because the dis- 
trust on both sides is very deep. Yet, the 
awesome nature of modern armaments is 
such that the United States must continue 
to press for the greater security that could 
come to all nations from effectively verified 
arms control and disarmament agreements. 
Although more and more resources are di- 
rected toward improving armaments, nations 
are, om balance, enjoying less and less 
security. 

The United States remains hopeful that 
in time other nations, including the Soviet 
Union, will come to see that an unrestrained 
arms race poses a greater threat to their 
security than disarmament under effective 
control. Moreover, there are various meas- 
ures short of disarmament which may be 
negotiable in the not too distant future. 
These include agreements to limit the danger 
of war by accident, miscalculation or failure 
of communication, to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons and to ban nuclear weapon 
tests. 

The 18-nation Committee is the best 

forum for disarmament negotiations which 
has been utilized since World War II. The 
eight new members, chosen to represent 
geographical areas of the world not repre- 
sented by the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
Powers, are making a responsible contribu- 
tion to the deliberations. Moreover, as co- 
chairmen of the Conference, the United 
States and Soviet representatives have full 
opportunity to meet together to exchange 
views and conduct negotiations under cir- 
cumstances in which polemics serve no use- 
ful purpose. 
The Conference has provided the United 
States with an unusual opportunity to 
communicate its views to the other nations 
present, and to demonstrate its own sincere 
desire for meaningful disarmament agree- 
ment. In United Nations debates and in 
speeches elsewhere, the Soviets have some- 
times used disarmament as a propaganda 
weapon against the United States. Because 
the time for debate was limited, or the 
forum not conducive to probing analysis, 
the Soviet approach has not always been 
successfully revealed in its true light. 

In this Conference, however, adequate op- 
portunity is provided for full analysis and 
debate. As a result, the Soviet participation 
has often been revealed as superficial and 
propagandistic. In contrast, U.S. participa- 
tion has been constructive and conscien- 
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tious, as illustrated by the U.S. disarmament 
plan submitted on April 18, 1962—the most 
detailed and comprehensive plan put for- 
ward by any country at any disarmament 
conference. 

Even if no agreement is reached in the 
near future, the Conference offers useful op- 
portunities to advance U.S. interests by com- 
municating our point of view to other na- 
tions, by demonstrating that disarmament is 
@ complicated task which cannot be 
achieved by sweeping and propagandistic 
proposals, by establishing the common in- 
terests of all nations in turning down the 
arms race, and by defining the issues prop- 
erly so that practical steps can be taken to- 
ward their resolution. The subject of arms 
control and disarmament is so urgent and 
important a subject that continuing inter- 
national discussion of it is inevitable and the 
United States believes that the negotiations 
at Geneva offer one of the best available 
methods of prevailing upon the Soviet Union 
to accept its responsibility to heed the con- 
science and aspirations of the world commu- 
nity for genuine peace and security through 
safeguarded disarmament agreements. 

A detailed summary of the first 3 months 
of negotiations is set forth below. 

GENESIS OF THE CONFERENCE 

Following the walkout on June 27, 1960, of 
the Soviet Union and its four allies from the 
Geneva Ten-Nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence (made up of representatives from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Canada, the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Rumania), the United 
States actively pursued efforts to resume ne- 
gotiations on disarmament in the firm be- 
lief that it was one of the most pressing un- 
resolved matters in the international field. 

However, although efforts were made dur- 
ing the remainder of 1960 and early in 1961— 
particularly at the 15th United Nations 
General Assembly session—to renew nego- 
tiations, little headway was evident until 
June 1961, when bilateral discussions be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
began in Washington, D.C. These discus- 
sions, which were later continued in Moscow 
and New York, were undertaken to achieve 
two objectives: Agreement on the composi- 
tion of a new disarmament committee, and 
establishment of a framework of principles 
which could govern the resumption of nego- 
tiations on disarmament. 

On September 20, 1961, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. agreed on a joint statement 
of principles to guide future negotiations. 
The statement, in setting forth general and 
complete disarmament as a goal recognized 
both the need for international peacekeeping 
machinery to accompany advances toward 
achieving general and complete disarmament 
and the possibility of deciding upon and 
carrying out initial disarmament measures 
even before agreement on an entire disarma- 
ment program. The necessity for adequate 
control was also recognized, although the 
U.S.S.R. refused to accept the U.S. position 
that verification procedures should apply not 
only to forces and armaments disbanded or 
destroyed but also to the agreed levels of 
retained forces and armaments. 

Agreement on the composition of a nego- 
tiating forum followed on December 13, when 
the United States and U.S.S.R. agreed to 
invite to the membership of the former 
Ten-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, Mexico, 
Nigeria, Sweden, and the United Arab Re- 
public. 

These two agreements were welcomed by 
the 16th session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, which called upon the Com- 
mittee to undertake negotiations “as a mat- 
ter of utmost urgency” and to report back 
to the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission by June 1, 1962. 
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In response to this, the 18-nation Com- 
mittee began its sessions in Geneva on 
March 14, 1962. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The structure of this Conference is unique 
when viewed in the light of previous post- 
World War IZ disarmament conferences. 
To te the vast and complex task be- 
fore it the Conference established three sep- 
arate forums, 

Plenary meetings of the Conference are 
confined to efforts aimed at resolving the 
primary task of developing a treaty on gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. To deal 
with certain individual measures which 
need not await agreement on a total disarm- 
ament program and which might serve to 
lessen international tensions, the Confer- 
ence created a committee of the whole. 

Finally, to provide for a continuation of 
negotiations on the controlled cessation of 
nuclear weapon testing, the Conference 
established a subcommittee, consisting of the 
three nuclear powers—the United States, 
United Kingdom, and U.S.S.R. These three 
nations had been engaged in negotiations 
on this matter since 1958. 

The Conference has also devised two 
other innovations. First, it designated the 
United States and U.S.S.R. as permanent co- 
chairmen of the Conference—this in addi- 
tion to rotation of the chair on a daily basis 
among all members of the Committee—to 
provide continuity in the work of the Con- 
ference. And, second, to permit such free- 
ranging discussions as might be desired on 
some or a number of specific problems, the 
Conference instituted the procedure of in- 
formal sessions when deemed useful. This, 
in effect, permits all delegates to discuss mat- 
ters on an off-the-record basis, since no ver- 
batim records of these sessions are 
maintained. 

Although the plenary, the Committee of 
the Whole, and the test ban subcommittee 
are the only forums thus far established by 
the 18-nation Committee, it is possible that 
as the Conference proceeds, additional sub- 
committees may be established to facilitate 
its work as discussions become more detailed 
and specific disarmament measures are ex- 
plored in greater depth. 


BASIC DOCUMENTS AND PROPOSALS BEFORE 
THE CONFERENCE 


The plenary meetings of the Conference 
have been centered on two basic documents: 

The United States “Outline of Basic Pro- 
visions of a Treaty on General and Complete 
Disarmament in a Peaceful World” and the 
Soviet Union's Treaty on General and Com- 
plete Disarmament Under Strict Interna- 
tional Control.” Although both documents 
are similar in that they propose a three- 
stage program for the reduction and 
eventual elimination of national military 
establishments, there is a considerable dif- 
ference in the approach of the two plans to- 
ward this objective. 

The U.S. program is designed to permit 
the nations of the world to stop the arms 
race at an agreed time, to freeze the military 
situation as it then appears, and then to 
shrink military establishments to zero. The 
aim in this would be to keep the relative 
military positions of the parties as closely 
as possible to what they were at the begin- 
ning by cutting all armaments and armed 
forces by approximately one-third of the 
initial size in each of the program’s three 
stages. At the same time, it emphasizes 
the development of peacekeeping machinery 
to insure that, as national arms are scaled 
down and eventually eliminated, interna- 
tional peace and security will be fully and 
fairly safeguarded. 

The Soviet Union’s program, on the other 
hand, in its three stages, places its emphasis 
on reducing selected categories of arma- 
ments in the claim that the threat or 
danger of nuclear war is directly linked to 
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the presence of those categories of arma- 
ments in national arsenals. It seeks the 
elimination of all nuclear weapons carriers 
in the first stage and the total elimination 
of nuclear weapons during the second stage. 
Reductions of other arms and armed forces 
are to take place during each of the three 
Stages to assure their total elimination by 
the end of stage three. The Soviet plan 
also advocates reliance upon a strengthened 
United Nations to keep the peace during 
and after the disarmament process. 

In the plenary sessions, the delegations 
are attempting to meld these two plans 
into one treaty which would be the product 
of the Conference. Although no substantive 
differences have yet been overcome, the 
Conference has worked out an almost fully 
agreed initial draft preamble to the treaty. 
At present, it is engaged in a similar effort 
to draft common language setting forth the 
treaty's general introductory provisions. 

As concerns the ent measures 
per se, a number of the plenary sessions have 
been devoted to an exposition by the Western 
and Soviet bloc members of the merits of 
the United States and U.S.S.R. programs. As 
these discussions have proceeded, certain 
major differences have come clearly to the 
foreground. And it is these differences that 
the Conference will have to resolve if it is 
to proceed to draft provisions for the first 
and then subsequent stages of the treaty. 

Key among these is the matter of a 100- 
percent cut in nuclear delivery vehicles as 
proposed in the first stage of the Soviet plan 
as opposed to the 30-percent cut in this and 
other armaments as proposed in the first 
stage of the US. program. The United 
States believes that total elimination of de- 
livery vehicles in the first stage is not only 
impractical because of the difficulties of con- 
trol and implementation but would also 
cause a grave strategic imbalance in the 
world, which the more gradual across-the- 
board reductions of the American plan would 
avoid. Moreover, although the Soviet bloc 
nations believe the elimination of delivery 
vehicles would virtually overcome the threat 
of nuclear war the Western nations consider 
that this threat will continue to exist under 
the Soviet program since, unlike the U.S. 
program, no provision is made in the first 
stage in the field of actual nuclear dis- 
armament. 

The time period for the carrying out of 
disarmament measures also looms as a prob- 
lem. The U.S. program has not fixed an 
overall time period for the implementation 
of general and complete disarmament in the 
belief that this can only be determined 
when certain unknown factors—transition 
period between stages, implementation of 
verification arrangements, etc., become clear. 
The United States has set a 6-year time 
period for the first two stages, however, but 
has emphasized that this is an estimate and 
that in fact the completion of these two 
stages could take longer or, indeed, a 
shorter period of time. The Soviet plan, on 
the other hand, sets a 4-year time period 
for completion of the total program roughly 
allotting 15 months for the carrying out of 
the measures in each of its three stages. 
While the Soviet bloc nations believe the 
U.S. time period is too long, the West- 
ern nations feel the 4-year period is too short 
a time to implement such a far-reaching pro- 
gram in view of the great international 
changes which will accompany such dis- 
armament as well as the vast technical prob- 
lems involved. 

A further point of difference is the im- 
portant matter of control or verification. 
In the view of the Western nations, the 
Soviet position of control over disarmament 
would forgo the essential need to know, in 
addition to what has been destroyed, whether 
levels are being adhered to and also whether 
any weapons have been secretly hidden. The 
Soviet bloc nations claim that this is con- 
trol over armaments and would mean 
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Western espionage inside the USS.R. The 
Western nations feel this attitude reflects 
an unwillingness on the part of the Soviet 
Union and the other bloc nations to recog- 
nize that reasonable controls are necessary 
in the absence of confidence between East 
and West that each side will honestly fulfill 
its disarmament obligations, Š 

Finally, there is the question of pe 
keeping machinery. Both plans make some 
provision for this but in the U.S. plan the 
emphasis and obligations in this area are 
considerably greater than in the Soviet plan. 
This stems from a different philosophy on 
the part of East and West. The Western 
nations believe that disarmament by and of 
itself will not usher in a peaceful world and, 
therefore, as national armaments are scaled 
down, international institutions, including a 
United Nations peace force, must be grad- 
ually strengthened to insure the security 
of all nations. The Soviet bloc nations 
contend that disarmament and peace are 
synonymous and, therefore, the United Na- 
tions along with a peace force consisting 
of only national contingents operating under 
a three-bloc type command and used only 
if no permanent member of the Security 
Council vetoes its employment will suffice. 

The Committee of the Whole has before 
it proposals for the consideration of the 
following items: the cessation of war propa- 
ganda; cutoff of production of fissionable 
materials for use in weapons; reduction of 
the risks of war by surprise attack, miscal- 
culation or failure of communications; 
measures to insure that outer space will be 
used for peaceful purposes only; establish- 
ment of nuclear free zones; measures to 
prevent further dissemination of nuclear 
weapons; and conclusion of a nonaggression 
pact between the NATO countries and the 
countries of the Warsaw Treaty. 

Discussions within the Committee have 
been centered on the cessation of war propa- 
ganda. The cochairmen were asked to con- 
sider the proposal for a declaration against 
war propaganda. Negotiations between them 
lasted 6 weeks, and culminated in an agreed 
text, by both Governments. This 
was presented jointly by the United States 
and US.S.R. to the Committee of the Whole 
on May 25, where it was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee and referred to 
the plenary for definitive action, When the 
Conference met May 29 to take final action 
on the declaration, the Soviet Union sub- 
mitted amendments to the text it had fully 
approved as binding on its Government 4 
days earlier which completely changed the 
character of the agreed-upon declaration. 
Among other things, the Soviet amendments 
called for enactment of laws making any 
form of war a criminal offense, 
a provision which the United States had re- 
jected previously as contrary to freedom of 
speech and the press guaranteed by the 
American Constitution. The United States 
declared the Soviet amendments to be un- 

le, and in view of their abrupt 
about-face stated that it would not be fruit- 
ful to reopen negotiations on war propa- 
ganda at this time. 

The United States and the other Western 
nations have urged that the Committee take 
up as its next item one of the proposed 
measures which would involve at least some 
degree of disarmament or of reduction of 
the risk of war, such as cutoff of the pro- 
duction of fiesionable materials for use in 
weapons, measures to reduce the risk of 
war by surprise attack, miscalculation or 
fallure of communications, or measures to 
prevent the placing into orbit of weapons of 
mass destruction. 


The Soviet Union insisted on Committee 
consideration of a second item it favors; 
namely, measures to prevent the further dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons. The United 
States suggested, in a compromise move, that 
consideration be given concurrently to its 
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item of reducing the possibility of war by 
surprise attack, miscalculation or failure of 
communications and the Soviet item on the 
establishment of nuclear-free zones in vari- 
ous parts of the globe. The Soviet Union did 
not accept this proposition and sought to 
block discussion of any item advanced by 
the West. The discussion in the Committee 
then pressed for a proposal submitted by the 
United Arab Republic which would leave to 
the Committee the determination of priority 
items after the Committee had heard the 
views of both the United States and U.S.S.R. 
as to why each favored discussion of their 
respective items. The Soviet Union’s ac- 
ceptance of this procedure, which permits 
discussion of new topics within the Commit- 
tee, was welcomed by the United States, for 
it believes that agreement on one or some of 
the iter as it has requested be considered 
could lead to an early reduction of the pres- 
ent levels of international tension, thereby 
paving the way for broader agreements in 
the disarmament field, It has led to discus- 
sion within the Committee both on measures 
to reduce the possibility of war by accident 
and measures to prevent the further spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

The Subcommittee on a Treaty for the Dis- 
continuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests has 
been concerned with three proposals. 

At the subcommittee's initial session, the 
three nuclear powers focused their atten- 
tion on the United States-United King- 
dom position as set forth in their April 
18, 1961, treaty, and the Soviet proposal of 
November 28, 1961. In essence the United 
States-United Kingdom draft treaty called 
for the establishment of an international 
system of internationally built and op- 
erated control posts, an international 
system of inspection—including the right of 
conducting a limited number of on-site in- 
spections of unidentified events—and an 
international control commission to super- 
vise verification arrangements which were 
to be aimed at insuring the cessation of all 
nuclear weapon tests in all environments. 
‘The Soviet proposal called for the exclusive 
use of existing national detection equipment 
to police a test ban in the atmosphere, 
underwater, and in outer space with an un- 
policed moratorium on underground tests 
pending the development of a control system 
for general and complete disarmament. 

Given the wide gap between the two sides 
on this matter, the eight new delegations, 
in an effort to avoid the impasse which 
threatened to develop in the three-power 
subcommittee, submitted, on April 16, 1962, 
a joint memorandum containing ideas and 
suggestions which they commended to the 
United States, United Kingdom, and U.S.S.R. 
for consideration. The memorandum sug- 
gested “establishing by agreement a system 
for continuous observation and effective con- 
trol on a purely scientific and nonpolitical 
basis,” and outlined in broad terms the prin- 
ciples om which such a system should be 
based. 

Shortly after its introduction, the Soviet 
Union, interpreting these principles in such 
a manner as to make them appear similar 
to its November 28 proposal, formally an- 
nounced that it had accepted the memo- 
randum as a new basis for negotiation. The 
United States and United Kingdom also ac- 
cepted the memorandum as a basis for ne- 
gotiation, but made it clear that in so doing 
they were not prepared to consider it as 
the exclusive basis for negotiation. As the 
United States understands the document, 
the eight cosponsors suggested rellances 
both on national detection networks and 
on new stations to be joined together in one 
international agreed system. This system 
would be subject to supervision by the new 
international commission. Such a com- 


mission would be responsible for assessing 
the nature of suspicious event (which might 
be nuclear explosions) and also for obliging 
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parties to the treaty to permit onsite in- 
spections in those cases where this was 
deemed essential. 

Although the memorandum was intro- 
duced in an effort to make further progress 
toward a controlled test ban, the Soviet 
Union, by demanding that it be accepted as 
a basis for negotiation within the narrow 
limits of its interpretation (total reliance 
on national detection systems, an almost 
powerless international scientific commis- 
sion, and inspection by invitation of the 
suspect country only) has blocked for the 
moment any opportunity for joint three- 
power exploration of the memorandum's 
provisions. 

The 18-nation Conference has completed 
13 weeks of intensive deliberations. For the 
most part, the discussions during this 
period have been conducted in a business- 
like manner. There is no doubt that the 
constructive contributions being made by 
the eight new nations in these deliberations 
have had a positive effect in creating and, 
in general, sustaining this desirable attitude. 

On May 31, 1962, the cochairmen, at the 
request of the Conference, transmitted an in- 
terim progress report to the United Nations, 
2 the period from March 14 to June 
1. 1962. 

The Conference then agreed to recess from 
June 15 to July 16, 1962, in response to the 
desires of some of the delegations to have 
time for reflection and consultation with 
their governments. 

It is clear that when the Conference 
resumes its deliberations and moves further 
into the substantive aspects of the disarma- 
ment problem, it will be faced with great dif- 
ficulties. In all three areas, i.e., general and 
complete disarmament, individual measures, 
and the nuclear testing question, major dif- 
ferences exist between the positions of the 
allied and the Communist nations. This 
means that if the Conference is to achieve 
even a limited degree of success, a genuine 
spirit of cooperation coupled with a sus- 
tained and honest search for fair and prac- 
tical solutions will be required. The United 
States, for its part, remains determined to 
contribute to the work of the Conference in 
just this manner. 


J. ALLEN OVERTON, JR. 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the fact that J. 
Allen Overton, Jr., recently concluded 
noteworthy service as a member of the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. With that 
agency, where 2½ years of his tenure 
were spent as Vice Chairman, and with 
the Department of Commerce, where he 
served as Deputy General Counsel for 
more than 3 years prior to his appoint- 
ment to the Tariff Commission by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1959, Mr. Overton. 
has made a major contribution both to 
the Government and the people of this 
country. 

A truly dedicated public servant, Mr. 
Overton was an officer in the U.S. Air 
Force during World War II. In accept- 
ing his request to resign from the Tariff 
Commission as of May 31, 1962, Presi- 
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dent Kennedy warmly acknowledged 
Mr. Overton’s work, saying: 

Your contribution to the Commission has 
benefited not only this administration but 
the Nation as a whole, and I most sincerely 
thank you. 


J. Allen Overton, Jr., is furthering an 
outstanding career—one that ideally 
combines accomplishment and service— 
as administrative vice president of the 
American Mining Congress. I know 
that his many friends in the House of 
Representatives and throughout the 
Government, as well as his admirers 
from various walks of life, join me in 
wishing him continued success as he as- 
sumes his new job with one of this coun- 
try’s leading national organizations. 


ROSTOW PROPOSES END TO 
NATIONHOOD 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RouseLLoT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Walt Whitman Rostow, Chairman of our 
State Department Policy Planning 
Board, has written a book entitled “The 
United States in the World Arena,” in 
which he proposes an end to our nation- 
hood. The book is discussed in a review 
by Alice Widener which appears in the 
June 29-July 13, 1962, issue of U.S.A. I 
believe the review will be of interest to 
my colleagues. The text follows: 

Watt Warrman Rostow on “An END TO 
NATIONHOOD” 


(By Alice Widener) 
PART I 
An end to our nationhood 


This is the goal of the present Chairman 
of our State Department Policy Planning 
Board, Prof. Walt Whitman Rostow, as set 
forth, 1960, in his magnum opus “The United 
States in the World Arena.” 

Indubitably, Professor Rostow enjoyed as 
a private citizen the right to advocate the 
end of our nationhood, that is, abolition 
of the United States of America. But hold- 
ing such a revolutionary view, how was it 
possible for him to take the oath required 
of every official of the U.S. Government? The 
oath is: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I 
take the obligation freely without any men- 
tal reservation or purpose of evasion, and 
that I will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am about to 
enter, so help me God.” 

The Constitution of the United States as- 
sures to the people of our Nation the right 
to bear arms to secure its freedom, to exe- 
cute its laws, suppress insurrections and 
repel Invasions. 

Professor Rostow acknowledges this con- 
stitutional right as “the root” of our sover- 
eignty. To abolish it, he would first tear 
out the root and then “pass other functions 
upward from unilateral determination” to a 
federalized world organization under effec- 
tive international law. 

Professor Rostow describes this federal- 
ized world organization as a “great human 
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watershed.” But he does not find it “easy 
or particularly useful” to peer far beyond 
the time when it would be created. 

Military force—once the watershed is es- 
tablished—would be exerted in “global 
domestic politics.” He sees the world policed 
by “freely moving ” taking up 
“their initial posts from one end of the 
world to the other.” 

Then—Professor Rostow assures his read- 
ers— the nightmare passes.” There will be, 
however, “a special dimension in global poli- 
tics with special meaning for Americans.” 

What will this American role be? 

So to conduct the world’s affairs “as to 
avoid a dissolution of the federal machinery 
and civil war.” 

In other words, Americans are to be chiefs 
of police in a world police state with in- 
spectors roaming everywhere at will. 

What is the rationale behind this plan to 
abolish the United States? 

Professor Rostow asserts (p. 549) “the 
nature of modern weapons in a context 
other than American monopoly is a danger 
to the national interest sufficiently grave 
to justify acceptance of important con- 
straints on the nation’s sovereignty.” Im- 
mediately, he qualifies the word “constraints” 
with the sentence “Put another way, it is 
a legitimate American national objective to 
see removed from all nations—including the 
United States—the right to use substantial 
military force to pursue their own interests.” 

Where does this “right” rightfully belong? 
Only in “an international arena of power.” 
Professor Rostow describes the right to use 
substantial military force merely as a “resid- 
ual right” (though it is guaranteed in article 
I of our Constitution) and believes that in 
order to create an international arena of 
power (no qualification used—such as “just” 
or “beneficient” or “subject to divine provi- 
dence”) there must be “an end to nation- 
hood as it has been historically defined.” 


Power But Not Peace 


Obviously, Professor Rostow does not fore- 
see a world without violence or threat of 
violence. In an utterly peaceful world in- 
habited by peace-loving and peace-keeping 
people, there would be no need for “military 
force” to carry out “global domestic politics.” 

His plan is for creation of such a force to 
such anend. All that would be accomplished 
under Professor Rostow’s plan to abolish the 
United States would be to use its military 
force for enforcement of “global domestic 
politics.” In such politics, the policies might 
or might not be to Americans’ own best in- 
terests, and might therefore be used against 
Americans to deter their effort to break up 
the world police state or engage in civil war 
against it. 

“Good” Communism 

What about that somewhat difficult prob- 
lem—the present-day Communist threat? 

Ah, the United States must mobilize its 
“strength, will, and imagination” to induce 
the Communist bloc—by persuasion only— 
to release the forces for good” within it 
(p. 538). 

There is a process of change “going forward 
slowly and irregularly in the Soviet Union’’— 
Professor Rostow asserts (p. 479). 

Undoubtedly. 

And the more it changes, the more it re- 
mains the same—wholly dedicated to cre- 
ation of a single world Socialist state under 
Soviet hegemony, an end justifying any 
means of class warfare, subversion, duplic- 
ity, brutality and naked aggression. 

What really is the Soviet Union—a success 
or failure? 

In Professor Rostow's opinion (p. 479) our 
Nation is confronted by the challenge “rep- 
resented by the military, economic, diplo- 
matic, and intellectual success of Soviet so- 
ciety and by its ability to maintain itself 
as an ongoing system.” 
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Professor Rostow acknowledges that the 
Soviet society “appears to deny every fun- 
damental value of Western and American 
life.” Nevertheless, he is sanguine about 
our ability to persuade it to release “the 
forces for good within it,” and he is willing 
to put an end to our own natlonhood—1. e., 
abolish the United States—in hopes that 
once a federalized world state is set up, the 
Communists who, he admits, “deny every 
fundamental value of Western and American 
life,” will obey the dictates of an uncodified 
and chimerical “international law.” 


U.S. Waterloo? 


Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the Communists would agree to join a 
federal world government and that all nu- 
clear weapons were destroyed by all nations. 
In our “special role” as policemen—the role 
that Rostow envisages for us—would we be 
called on to put down a Soviet or Red 
Chinese “class struggle” against the world 
government? What would we try to do? 
Subdue the Communist bloc by means of 
nonnuclear warfare, or invade Russia as 
Napoleon and Hitler tried to do at such 
stiff-corpse wintry cost? 

Would the numerically inferior American 
“world police” (joined by other federated 
nations’ limited forces) try to put down in 
hand-to-hand fighting a civil war against 
the federal world state waged by Red China 
and the Soviet Union? 

PART II 
Professional gap 

Surveying the world from the Center for 
International Studies at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, it seems that Pro- 
fessor Rostow wrote his book “The United 
States in the World Arena” under absolute 
but wrong technological conviction that 
there was and would be for a long time a 
“missile gap” between the United States and 
Soviet Union, a gap in favor of the Reds. 
In fact, the professor was so convinced of 
its existence that on page 531 of his tome he 
almost slangily refers “to the reality of the 
gap.” 

In setting forth his “historical” analysis 
of the post-Stalin period in the Soviet 
Union, Professor Rostow fearfully and 
gloomily describes the dire predicament of 
our country after the Soviet satellite launch- 
ing of 1957 and “increasing reports of suc- 
cessful Soviet tests of ICBM’s.” 

Professor Rostow writes (p. 293) : 

“The capabilities inherent in the Soviet 
satellite were widely understood to mean 
that the United States was foreseeably, if 
not immediately, vulnerable to direct attack 
for which no means of defense existed, an 
attack that could bypass Western Europe. 
Third, and perhaps most powerful, the 
Soviet performance confirmed the image, 
long cultivated by Communist propaganda, 
that in the decisive area of science and 
technology the Soviet Union was outstrip- 
ping the complacent old front runner 
(us)—an image of tremendous importance 
in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 

The 1960 campaign theme 

In a scathing critique of the Eisenhower 
administration, the professor concludes (p. 
397) “As of 1958 it is not yet inevitable that 
the United States and the free world stand 
defenseless in the face of Soviet ICBM’s at 
some point in the future, or without effec- 
tive recourse in the face of limited military 
assault; nor is it yet inevitable that India, 
Indonesia, and Egypt go the way of China; 
nor is it yet inevitable that the United 
States and Europe fail to recapture a basis 
for joint initiative in military, economic and 
political affairs. The events from Suez to 
sputnik to the foreign exchange crisis in 
India to the Middie East crisis of 1958 were 
a warning of dangerous trends. The out- 
come hinges in part on decisions taken 
within the Communist bloc; but it will 
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mainly depend on what Americans do or fail 
to do from the present forward.” 

Does all the foregoing sound very familiar? 
Of course. It became the dominant theme 
of one side during the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign, the side that won. 


Rostow’s new national portrait 


Immediately, Professor Rostow went to the 
White House and then to the State Depart- 
ment in an effort to determine what Amer- 
icans should do from the present forward. 
And what they should do—he carefully builds 
his book to show—is to persuade the Com- 
munist bloc to live up to the good within it 
and to abolish the nationhood of the United 
States as the best means of persuasion. 

Coming from him, is such a revolutionary 
view most unexpected? Not at all. Anyone 
who kept track of what he was doing and 
thinking since 1955 would find him doing 
what comes naturally to an academician, 
social scientist and economic theorist of 
his intellectual pretensions. 

On October 2, 1955, the New York Times 
reported from Cambridge, Mass.: “Evalua- 
tion of Society’s Role in History Made Pos- 
sible [sic] by Carnegie Foundation Grant.” 
The Times went on to say: “A social scientist 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
undertaken to develop a new national por- 
trait of the United States in a world setting. 
Under the 3-year grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation of New York, Dr. Walt W. Ros- 
tow, a professor of economic history, is 
directing the study. New frontiers [sic] of 
knowledge now are being sought in the social 
as well as in the natural sciences, Dr. Rostow 
said. Dr. Rostow’s project will examine our 
role in what he calls the foreign policy 
revolution.” 

There it is. The idée fixe upon which Dr. 
Rostow fixed his studies and, of course, came 
up with a prefixed solution—abolition of our 
nationhood as it has been historically 
defined. 

What could be a more ideal situation for 
an ambitious man than to be lavishly sub- 
sidized for 3 years at a center for interna- 
tional studies, to be able to gather around 
himself a group of like-minded “scholars,” 
and then to set about guiding a thinking 
process directed at a foregone conclusion? 

In the preface to his brainchild—which 
evidently was mature in embryo at the in- 
ception of gestation—Professor Rostow 
makes grateful acknowledgment to 67 per- 
sons among whom are: Max Ascoli, Richard 
M. Bissell, Jr., Robert Bowie, Chester Bowles, 
William Bundy, Jerome Frank, Morris Jano- 
witz, George Kennan, Henry Kissenger, Max 
Millikan, David Riesman, Arnold Rivkin, 
Eugene Rostow, Paul Samuelson, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Sr., Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Ord- 
way Tead, and Jerome Wiesner. 

Despite the roster of advisers, the work is 
Rostow’s own. “Responsibility for the final 
judgments [not opinions—judgments] rests, 
of course, wholly with the author,” the pro- 
fessor proclaims. 

Let us examine the quality and far- 
sightedness of these “judgments.” 

Truly, they are amazing: 

(1) There was the reality of the gap“ 
a reality“ which President Kennedy was 
forced to admit, soon after he entered the 
White House, did not exist. 

(2) The Soviet Union—in Rostow’s “judg- 
ment’’—was an “economic” success. Yet So- 
viet economic failure—and Red Chinese eco- 
nomic failure too—is now obvious to the 
meanest intellect, and the world press is full 
of cartoons about the empty Red horns of 
plenty. 

(3) “Nor is it yet inevitable that the United 
States and Europe fail to recapture a basis 
for joint initiative in military, economic, and 
political affairs.” Here is quite a judgment. 


Even Khrushchev himself is in a dither over 
the triumph of initiative in the European 
Common Market. 
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(4) In the entire volume of 550 pages there 
is only a slight recognition of the importance 
of the European Common Market. 

(5) In the entire volume of 550 pages there 
is not a single mention of Cuba which, to 
someone aspiring to the task of foreign policy 
planning for the United States, should have 
loomed as a major Communist threat in 
1958 and 1959 to the United States, to the 
entire Caribbean area, and to the whole 
Western Hemisphere. 


Historian’s bias 


As well as faulty judgment, Professor Ros- 
tow's book exhibits a parti pris that is al- 
most embarrassing. On page 233, he refers 
to “The decision by Truman, in January 
1950, to proceed with the production of a 
hydrogen bomb,” but far be it from Rostow 
to mention the name of Dr. Edward Teller, 
“father of the H-bomb.” However, Rostow 
devotes space to attacking the Eisenhower 
administration’s “inherent weakness in in- 
novation” which—Rostow claims—“was ac- 
centuated to some degree by a deterioration 
in relations between the Government as a 
whole and the scientific community. 

This is a leftist canard. Inevitably, as 
Rostow’s slanting of history stacks to the 
left allegations based on emotional and not 
rational reaction, the author continues his 
biased critique of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s relation with scientists, “The cli- 
max of this process,” Rostow writes, “was the 
withdrawal of security clearance to Robert 
Oppenheimer in 1954 on evidence which had 
altered in no significant respect since his 
postwar clearance in 1947.” 

This—to anyone who knows the facts— 
is a wholly biased and inaccurate state- 
ment. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer's security clear- 
ance was denied in 1954 partly on his own 
testimony of that very year about his hav- 
ing in the past told “a tissue of lies” to in- 
vestigating military intelligence officers. In 
the official findings of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Personnel Security Board, 
May 27, 1954, there is evidence that Dr. 
Oppenheimer continued his associations with 
“an alleged Communist espionage agent“ 
Haakon Chevalier—long after 1947, that is, 
up until 1953. 

Moreover, Professor Rostow’s historical 
judgment absolutely disregards the fact that 
J. Robert Oppenheimer opposed manufacture 
of the H-bomb and sought to prevent it. 
By omitting any mention of this, Rostow 
evidently absolves him of it, but Rostow 
indicts the Eisenhower administration for 
having permitted an alleged missile gap. 

In his historical analysis, Rostow does not 
quote a single word of the official AEC 
findings about Oppenheimer, but Rostow 
quotes Oppenheimer on pages 316, 317 and 
318 of “The United States in the World 
Arena.” The quotation is taken from an 
article in Foreign Affairs of July 1953 con- 
taining material which—Rostow reports— 
was leaked by Oppenheimer with Dean 
Acheson's official permission, while Oppen- 
heimer was a member of what Rostow de- 
scribes as an Acheson-appointed “special 
committee in 1952 which worked in secret 
down to the turn of the year.” 

It is clear that Walt Whitman Rostow 
and J. Robert Oppenheimer form a mutual 
admiration society. For the January 1958 
issue of Foreign Affairs, J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer wrote the article “An Inward Look” 
which declares (p. 210): 

“In brief, we have come upon a problem 
of the greatest gravity for the life of our 
people by matching ourselves against a re- 
mote and unloved antagonist. 

“Something of the same kind appears to 
be happening in a quite different area. This 
has to do with the ability of our Govern- 
ment—in fact, with the ability of our in- 
stitutions and our people through our Gov- 
ernment—to determine national policy in 
those areas that have to do with foreign af- 
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fairs, and strategy, military and political. 
To quote Mr. W. W. Rostow in an address to 
the Naval War College late in 1956: ‘I do not 
believe we as a nation have yet created a 
military policy and a civil foreign policy de- 
signed to fulfill [our purposes] and to exploit 
the potentials for social and political change 
favorable to our interest within the Com- 
munist bloc, Historically, the United States 
has thrown its energies into the solution 
of military and foreign policy problems only 
when it faced concrete, self-evident dan- 
gers.“ 
PART III 


In his bock, The United States in the 
World Arena,” what does Professor Rostow 
advise for our exploitation of the potentials 
for social and political change favorable to 
our ‘interest within the Communist bloc? 
That we should deny all alternatives other 
than “persuasion.” But Khrushchev has 
boasted that he and his fellow Communists 
will be persuaded to give up their Marxism- 
Leninism only “when the shrimps whistle.” 
If anybody is to be “persuaded” to give up 
their nationhood and the fundamentals they 
hold most dear—as Khrushchev recently rec- 
ognized—it is those Americans and British 
who would rather be Red than dead, and are 
perfectly ready to take steps in that direc- 
tion which would lead to the hoisting of a 
Red flag over an America entirely divorced 
from its nationhood as historically defined. 

Historian’s past 

In the introduction to “The United States 
in the World Arena,” Prof. W. W. Rostow 
writes, This book is one man’s effort to de- 
fine where his society has come from; where 
it stands; what dangers it confronts; and in 
which directions lie an appropriate response. 
The origins of this book lie in the receding 
past.” 

The author recites a part of his past, be- 
ginning with the period 1943-45 when he 
Was assigned (by the OSS) to work in Lon- 
don in the British Air Ministry, and con- 
tinues, “In the decade that followed, while 
pursuing my profession as economic his- 
torian, I was also called upon from time to 
time to participate in public affairs and to 
write about them. In 1947-49 I worked as 
special assistant to the executive secretary 
of the Economic Commission for Europe, in 
Geneva.” 

Neatly, the professor skips over the iden- 
tity of this commission and its executive 
secretary. Actually the commission was the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe and its Executive Secretary during 
1947-49 was the notorious Swedish Socialist 
Gunnar Myrdal, author of the work that 
transferred the Marxian class struggle from 
within nations to among nations—rich and 
poor—“An International Economy.“ This 
book by Myrdal—who frequently makes his 
points by citing quotation from the writings 
of W. W. Rostow—calls for redistribution of 
wealth in the world among the rich and 
poor nations, and for the creation of one 
socialist world. 


Rostow, a SUNFED fan 


Gunnar Myrdal was a stanch advocate of 
the United Nations Special Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development (SUNFED) and so was 
Rostow. When it became evident that the 
US. Government would not support the 
SUNFED plan—a scheme for outlay of bil- 
lions of dollars of capital in government-to- 
government grants from the advanced na- 
tions to the backward nations—Professor 
Rostow and his colleague at MIT, Prof. 
Max Millikan, proposed to highest officials 
of the U.S. Government a “Proposal for a 
New Foreign Economic Policy” known as the 
Millikan-Rostow report. It called on the 
United States to provide a new long-term 
capital fund of from $10 to $12 billion to be 
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available for loans and grants (to the under- 
developed nations) over an initial 5-year 
period and for a “longer period, at least a 
decade.” The professors called for “an inter- 
national sharing of the burden“ of eco- 
nomic aid to the backward nations, then 
figured our fair U.S. share at about 74 per- 
cent, to which colossal sum “the narrow 
criterion” of profitability or repayment from 
revenues derived from the projects they 
deemed as irrelevant. 

As is the case in the West-rejected United 
Nations SUNFED plan, fulfillment of the Mil- 
likan-Rostow report would entail all the 
well-known Socialist schemes for interna- 
tional price stabilization, an international 
food and fibers bank, international currency 
control, and virtually all other measures con- 
tained in the Havana Charter of 1947, a pro- 
posal firmly rejected by Congress under the 
Truman administration. 

Prof. W. W. Rostow’s The United States 
in the World Arena” calls for virtually all 
that Gunnar Myrdal’s “An International 
Economy” calls for—a taxing of the people 
in the rich nations for the benefit of the 
hordes in the poor ones. This would, of 
course, entail the socialization of the Amer- 
ican economy, and Professor Rostow's eco- 
nomic proposals in his 1960 tome call for 
exactly that. 

Before examining his economic proposals— 
which practically ignore the serious U.S. 
deficit in the balance of international pay- 
ments, and dangerous loss of gold and the 
perilous position of the U.S. dollar—it is 
well to take note of two recent pronounce- 
ments in the American press. 

Oversold foreign aid 

On June 9, 1962, the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times carried a column by Eric 
Sevareid (longtime “liberal commentator 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System) 
which was headed “Foreign Aid Re-Ex- 
amined.” Mr. Sevareid reported: 

“The massive American foreign ald pro- 
gram is moving through the congressional 
labyrinth * * + but it is highly likely that 
this is the last year the program will emerge 
in roughly the shape and size outlined by 
the President. Something has happened. 
Responsible Members of Congress, including 
some of the most liberal and enlightened 
Members are simply losing their illusions 
as to what money, food, arms, and exported 
expertise can and cannot do in and to un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

“The privately growing suspicion that every 
President from Truman through Kennedy 
has wildly oversold the prospective economic 
and political results from America’s generous 
interventions is now becoming a conviction. 
This may come as a shocking sentiment in 
many high-minded American citizens, If 
it does, it can only be because they lack 
firsthand experience of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America.“ 

Mr. Sevareid, who was for many years an 
ardent spokesman for the mammoth U.S. 
economic foreign aid program, concluded: 
“We have to ask ourselves why we assume 
that intervention by foreigners in totally 
alien cultures can produce economic levels, 
political institutions, and social mores in 
10 or 20 years of the kind produced in 
Western societies only after many genera- 
tions.” 

Some enlightenend and responsible Mem- 
bers of Congress issued on May 22, 1962, an 
official report on the “special study mission 
to the Far East, south Asia, and the Middle 
East." This mission comprised Representa- 
tive J. L. PILCHER (chairman), and Repre- 
sentatives Harris B. McDowELL, THOMAS F. 
JOHNSON, WALTER H. Jupp, and E. Ross ADAIR. 
They concluded: 

“The objectives of U.S. aid are usually 
expressed in large orbital words such as eco- 
nomic development, the promotion of demo- 
cratic institutions, and the maintenance of 
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national independence. The achievement of 
any one of these would be commendable; 
anything beyond that would be miraculous. 

“It is the view of the study mission that 
the United States phase out more of the 
large programs, sharpen its focus on a few 
key problems, and reduce its personnel.” 

To the overall study mission report, Rep- 
resentatives PILCHER, JOHNSON and Anam 
added a supplement which states: 

“If our Nation, for pure humanitarian rea- 
sons, desires to improve the life of people 
in underdeveloped nations through direct 
charity, then we will find ourselves engaged 
in one of the most massive and endless give- 
away programs ever conceived, which, in 
the long run, would do very little indeed to 
put these people on their feet. 

“Another factor we feel most important 
as we consider foreign aid programs is the 
constant effort put forth to impress upon 
the Congress the necessity of foreign aid as 
a means of keeping nations on our side in 
our cold war struggle with the Soviet Union. 
We have heard statement after statement to 
this effect until we find ourselves arriving 
at one positive conclusion: We are simply 
endeavoring to purchase friends—in other 
words, dollar diplomacy. It was obvious to 
us on the recent tour that economic de- 
velopment does not function successfully 
with this type of political intrigue. 

“The idea in the minds of our people that 
we can buy the favor of other people has 
produced a discordant view of our Nation 
in the eyes of other countries. It appears 
to us, in certain countries where we are try- 
ing to exert influence, a tendency to make 
exorbitant demands upon us exists, and 
the demand upon us to increase our con- 
tributions or be faced by their move toward 
the Communist sphere of influence, we find 
most disturbing and disgusting.” 

Rostow’s 75-year plan 

Foremost among a clique of intellectuals 
seeking to impress upon the Congress the 
need for almost limitless U.S. economic for- 
eign aid to the underdeveloped nations has 
been our present chairman of the State De- 
Saar Policy Planning Board, Prof. Walt 

W. Rostow. From the time in 1947 when he 
became special assistant to Gunnar Myrdal, 
Executive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, Profes- 
sor Rostow has devoted a main part of his 
very great intellectual energy as an economic 
historian to devising arguments for more 
and more U.S. foreign economic aid. 

Actually, he wants our country to under- 
write “the modernization” of Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa and Latin America, In 
his book “The United States in the World 
Arena,” Professor Rostow makes the sweep- 
ing assertion (p. 413): “It is, therefore, as 
sure as anything can be that the central 
international problem for the future is the 
organization of a world community in which 
the United States, Western Europe, Japan, 
and Russia are joined by powerful industrial 
states In Asia, Latin America, the Middle 
East, and Africa—in about that order; and 
that, within something like 75 years, the 
bulk of the presently underdeveloped areas 
will have attained economic maturity.” 

Rostow’s touchstone 

This development will—in Rostow’s opin- 
ion—diffuse power in the world. This dif- 
fusion of power will, Rostow sincerely be- 
lieves, be the “touchstone” for change in 
communism. He see this change occurring 
(p. 417) “in the policy which looks to indefi- 
nite expansion of the power wielded from 
Moscow; change in the policy which ab- 
normally constrains the standard of con- 
sumption of the Russian peoples; and change 
in the system of centralized dictatorial power 
backed ultimately by a secret police. It is, 
of course, possible to envisage radical alter- 
ations in the policy and domestic institu- 
tions of Russian society which would move 
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in these directions still under the name of 
communism.” 

What would be the results of this Commu- 
nist change in policy—according to Rostow’s 
view? He explains (p. 422), “A different 
course of policy would require, however, that 
the notion of Moscow~-controlled world domi- 
nation be explicitly abandoned, that an effec- 
tive system of international arms control be 
established in cooperation with the United 
States, and that Russia accept status as one 
among a group of major nation states, seek- 
ing its security by multilateral arrangement 
on the world scene.” 


Rostow’s vision: U.S.-U.S.S.R. partnership 


Such a transformation—Rostow concedes— 
had not occurred during the post-Stalin 
period of 1953-58. Nevertheless, Professor 
Rostow believes, “Some Russians may have 
even begun to define an alternative: namely, 
to exploit the transient primacy of the Soviet 
Union and the United States to create a sys- 
tem of armaments control so solid and secure 
that it would guarantee a world of reasonable 
and orderly politics by the time the new na- 
tions come to maturity.” 


PART Iv 


Professor Rostow outlines the range of 
American choice as (pp. 436-442) : 

“First, a policy of unilateral disarmament 
and passive resistance.” 

Second, a policy of armed withdrawal to 
the American Continent. 

Third, a policy of limited withdrawal to the 
level of alliance with Western Europe and 
Japan. 

Fourth, a revived policy of the free world 
partnership. 

He declares “the optimum policy still open 
to the United States is the fourth” and he 
sees its problematic success dependent on 
our ability to perform an act of persuasion.” 


How to abolish the United States of America 


Thereafter, his long and tortuous argu- 
ment as to the best means of persuasion 
for inducing the Communist bloc and all 
other nations to join with us in a plan for a 
peaceful Federalized World Government 
leads to his conviction that we must work 
toward “an end to nationhood as it has been 
historically defined.” 

For such conversion of America, there 
must be a great change in what Professor 
Rostow describes as our “domestic base.” 
To change it—he asserts—America must 
“shift the balance of its common life in 
moral, philosophic, administrative, political, 
and economic dimensions” (p. 476). 

In other words, we must revolutionize our 
entire existence. 

To what must we adapt ourselves? 

Here is Professor Rostow's outline: 

“First. The acceptance of the fact that 
Americans might have to die for limited ob- 
jectives of a political or strategic nature and 
not simply in a once-for-all moral crusade. 

“Second. The Nation [must] consider in 
new terms the meaning of its commitment 
to the democratic process with the under- 
developed areas also in relating its outlook 
and policy to the mutations of communism 
in Yugoslavia and Poland and to the proc- 
esses of change going forward slowly and 
irregularly in the Soviet Union.” 

The third and most important of the 
changes we must face—in Professor Rostow’s 
view—is the validity of instinctive assump- 
tion that democracy in the American image 
is everywhere and automatically the wave 
of the future and morally right. 

The Soviet Union—he explains—is a mili- 
tary, diplomatic, intellectual, and economic 
success and (p. 480) it “threatens to outstrip 
the performance of free, democratic, and 
virtuous America.” 

This overwhelming Red success—Profes- 
sor Rostow believes—“is the most direct of 
assaults on the moral foundations of Amer- 
ican life, It raises not simply the question 
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of whether the United States may be de- 
feated in war—hot or cold—but also the 
question of whether the principles of social 
organization which lie at the heart of the 
American conception of its nationhood are 
correct, for in one essential dimension, 
Americanism as an articulated creed has 
consisted in the faith that virtue and success 
converged, and that this convergence was a 
model and guide to humanity at large.” 


Rostow’s revolutionary solution 


How to cope with this problem? 

Ah, this Chairman of our State Depart- 
ment Policy Planning Board, who falls into 
ecstasies over Soviet success and trembles in 
fear of the possible defeat in war of an 
America clinging to virtue as the principle of 
its articulated creed, has a marvelous so- 
lution, a revolutionary foreign policy which 
he postulated in 1955 and then spent 3 years 
discovering during Carnegie Foundation 
subsidized research at the MIT Center for 
International Studies. 

Rostow’s revolutionary solution? 

Strive toward putting an end to American 
nationhood and toward stripping the United 
States of substantial military power to de- 
fend itself. 

To achieve our new national purpose, Ros- 
tow declares (p. 485) Americans must apply 
more effectively their capacity to innovate. 

Alining himself fully with those intellec- 
tuals who now constitute in our country a 
ruling class obsessed with the great depres- 
sion and Hitler, and who interpret most cur- 
rent events in the light of these past events, 
Rostow outlines (pp. 486-487) the transition 
of the United States in its effort to mitigate 
its evils during the ist quarter of the 20th 
century and after the great depression and 
Hitler. 

In the former period, he relates, there 
arose in influence among us the thinking of 
the British school. Carefully he refrains 
from identifying this school, but he men- 
tions Pigou, John Maynard Keynes, and Rob- 
ertson in the field of economics. 

In the latter period, Rostow explains, the 
great depression and Hitler played a role in 
shifting the balance of American intellectual 
life. To correct the great depression, he 
points out that the British (Socialists) had 
developed theoretical structures which were 
immensely helpful. Rostow goes on to say, 
“Hitler's contribution was even more direct. 
His policies drove or detached from Europe a 
substantial number of scholars who, what- 
ever their particular intellectual tradition, 
brought into the heart of American univer- 
sities a respect for theoretical concept and 
virtuosity.” 

This is a most biased and indeed slander- 
ous evaluation of American universities. 
Were they devoid of respect for theoretical 
concept prior to Hitler? Were our universi- 
ties barren of virtuosity? 

It is unnecessary to cite a spate of exam- 
ples to prove the flat error of this. One is 
sufficient—the Harvard of George Santa- 
yana! 

Rostow declares that “in the 1930's Ameri- 
can natural science—even more than social 
science—was strengthened by the inflow of 
Europeans seeking refuge.” He goes to say 
“In many dimensions—from the Manhattan 
Project to the administration of the war 
economy, from the development of radar to 
the design of the Bretton Woods institutions, 
from the choice of strategic bombing targets 
to the psychological testing of officer-candi- 
dates—this new generation of [refugee] 
American theorists left their mark.” 

Indeed these intellectuals did! Or rather, 


they left their marks—some good, others ab- 
solutely disastrous to all that was typical 
and best in American society. Some of these 
refugees from fascism and nazism in 
Europe—such as Arturo Toscanini, Ludwig 
Von Mises, F. A. Hayek and many others— 
brought along to our country a fierce and 
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true dedication to freedom and true inde- 
pendence. Others—far too many others who 
reached high places in our universities and 
government—brought along to our country 
their own fanatical devotion to Marxism and 
injected it into the intellectual bloodstream 
of the nation. Infatuated with the Soviet 
Union “as the first land of socialism,” these 
Marxist intellectuals—with whom Professor 
Rostow appears to be so compatible—had 
a vested interest in propagandizing, foster- 
ing and worshipping “Soviet success.” 
PART V 
The few keymen 

To meet its alleged challenge and to create 
necessary “innovation” in our American so- 
ciety, Professor Rostow has outlined the 
changes he believes necessary in the entire 
structure of our government. 

“It is the President, above all, who must 
identify and if possible anticipate urgent 
new communal problems,” declares Rostow 
on page 506 of his book “The United States 
in the World Arena,” He goes on to state 
that such vital changes as strengthening the 
staff of the National Security Council, re- 
structuring the Department of Defense, and 
widening the permanent civil service in the 
various arms of foreign policy “should not 
obscure the fact that in its most important 
dimensions the performance of the execu- 
tive branch will depend on the person of 
the President and a few key men around 
him.” 

Pages and pages of the book are then de- 
voted to examination of economic ways to 
innovate in America which—Rostow says— 
“bear on the Nation's willingness and ability 
to allocate increased resources for com- 
munal purposes.” (p. 521) 


Back of black Monday 


The economic policies of innovation under 
a strong President surrrounded by a few key 
men may not yet be fully understood by 
the American public in the late spring and 
early summer of 1962, but it seems that glim- 
merings of comprehension are filtering 
through. 

There was black Monday in the stock mar- 
ket—a reflection of current events and lack 
of confidence in “the few key men.” And— 
when the facts in Rostow’s book become 
more widely known—there will very likely 
be many black Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays—to say nothing 
of Saturdays and Sundays. 

Ten-year plan for depression 

What Rostow really calls for in “The 
United States in the World Arena” is a 10- 
year plan for depression in our country. 

On page 523 of his book, Rostow—who is 
himself one of the key“ men and perhaps 
the principal “key” man, states: “It would 
be unwise for Americans to face the prob- 
lems of the next decade without preparing 
to contemplate an increased degree of auster- 
ity; that is, a decline in the rate of in- 
crease, or stagnation, of the private con- 
sumption level or, even, an absolute decline 
in private consumption per head.” 

Such a decline—over a period of 10 years— 
spells only one thing: a 10-year planned 
depression. The success of the mass produc- 
tion, mass consumption, free enterprise econ- 
omy in America depends on increased pri- 
vate consumption per head. 

What our domestic welfare requires—as- 
serts Rostow in his socialist 10-year plan for 
America—is “substantial expansion in over- 
head capital” to meet “public sector com- 
mitments“ for welfare at home and world- 
wide welfare to the underdeveloped nations. 

Going much further than John Maynard 
Keynes, Rostow declares “It is not enough 
to accept the quasi-Keyneslan view that pub- 
lic outlays must be accommodated, in some 
compensatory way, to the degree of exuber- 
ance in the private economy (p. 524). 
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“The issue for the American agenda is then 
how to shift the focus of national politics 
from the problems which have obsessed the 
Nation since the Civil War to the issues of 
communal survival and communal develop- 
ment which are, in fact, now and foreseeably 
central to the Nation’s life and its welfare.” 

Pausing for a moment’s breath in his com- 
munal rhapsody, Professor Rostow asks the 
rhetorical question (p. 525): “Does this 
whole argument come merely to a plea for 
higher taxes?” He answers, Not necessarily, 
but increased taxation may well be required.” 


The subtle tools 


Why not “necessarily?” 

Because, according to Rostow, “if neces- 
sary, there are ways other than taxation to 
constrain private consumption and release 
resources for the public sector.” 

What are these other ways? 

“The Nation has acquired, for example,” 
declares Rostow (page 525) “a considerable 
experience in manipulating the rates and 
terms of mortgages and installment credit. 
There are even more subtle tools available 
to the society which may be illustrated with 
respect to the most obvious marginal item in 
American private consumption, that is, the 
large automobile.” 

Coming up: Horsepower tax? 

Running into the homestretch of his plan 
to socialize and then abolish the nationhood 
of the United States, Rostow declares “The 
wisdom of large cars is a legitimate com- 
munal issue and belongs on the public 
agenda. A systematic public reappraisal of 
present private transport methods might lead 
the Nation to alter the pattern of its de- 
mand for automobiles even without a horse- 
power tax or some other fiscal device.” 

At this point, it would seem prudent to 
point out to Americans that one out of every 
six of us in employed either directly or in- 
directly through the automobile manufactur- 
ing industry in our country. It consumes 67 
percent of rubber and 20 percent of steel. 
Automobile retail sales in America for 1961 
accounted for $55 billion of our national 
business, and the motor vehicles industry 
paid $10.6 billion in Federal, State, and local 
taxes alone. The motor users’ taxes 
amounted alone to $4.27 billion in 1961. 

To cut down on the size of our cars would 
mean cutting down on the materials pur- 
chased to make the cars. Such retrench- 
ment inevitably would decrease private 
gainful employment among Americans and 
increase urgent need in the public sector” of 
the United States for “overhead welfare (re- 
lief) capital.” 


Siz of one; two dozen of the other 


As a means toward constraining the pri- 
vate sector of the American economy for 
the benefit of the public sector (which is, 
in sum, wider socialization of the economy) 
Rostow advocates (p. 527) “stable prices with 
rising money wages” as a “more realistic 
goal.” 

Pushing his argument for price but not 
wage controls further and further, Rostow 
calls on page 529 of his book for “a price- 
wage treaty.” 

Does this sound familiar? 

For someone advocating a 10-year depres- 
sion for America as a way of “innovation” 
designed to constrain and then smash its 
traditional capitalism, what could be more 
effective than a federally imposed price con- 
trol-wage increase treaty? And how better 
to smash capitalism than by imposing Fed- 
eral controls over “private consumption per 
head” among Americans? 


Siz of one; half dozen of the other 
Given such Federal controls, what would 
be the essential difference between a Rostow 
and a Moscow economy? 
Why should constraint of private con- 
sumption be limited to limitation on the 
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size of automobiles? Why not limit the size 
of houses, the kinds of foods, the styles of 
shoes, the models of TV sets? 
PART VI 
Our little island 

Why not? 

It all depends on one’s vision of America. 

Prof. Walt W. Rostow views it essentially 
(p. 543) as “a continental island off the 
greater land mass of Eurasia.” 

He defines Eurasia to include “Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa as well as Europe.” 

Keeping his eyes averted from Latin 
America, Professor Rostow declares that 
“various combinations of power in Eurasia 
have been and remain a potential threat” to 
our Nation’s interest, and he declares that 
“the combined resources of Eurasia, includ- 
ing its military potential, have been and re- 
main superior to those of the United States.” 

What Professor wants America to preserve 
is a power balance between our country and 
Eurasia—military and ideological—which 
will permit us to exist in the face of current 
and foreseeable challenges. 

Among these, he declares (p. 549), “is the 
problem of using American power and in- 
fluence to tame military force by effective 
international accord.” 

This poses the problem of how to use our 
effective military power. Ah—sighs Ros- 

— foreign policy is full of painful 
choices.” He explains: 

“There may be times when in order to 
maintain military positions action must be 
taken which will conflict with the norms of 
the American ideological interest; and there 
may be occasions when it will be proper to 
take military risks to permit movement to- 
ward ideological objectives.” 

What is the real American interest—the 
best expression of its ideological objectives? 

In Rostow's view it is creation of “a fed- 
eralized world organization under effective 
international law.” To achieve such an 
ideological objective, we must So- 
viet success and the superiority of Eurasia, 
do nothing to risk the exertion of Soviet nu- 
clear power, restrict all our own fighting to 
infantry brush-fire war fighting and so- 
cialize our own economy for the benefit of 
the underdeveloped nations. Such action 
on our part—Professor Rostow obviously be- 
lieves—will be effective in persuading the 
Communist bloc to enter into a federalized 
world government under international law. 

What is this law to be? 

Understandably exhausted toward the very 
end of his literary exertion, he waves away 
the main question with the disdainful ad- 
mission that it is “not easy or particularly 
useful to peer far beyond the time” when the 
Federalized World Organization is attained. 

“American regional interest —he grants— 
“would still continue to embrace elements 
from the long sweep of the past.” 

Undoubtedly, Professor Rostow expects 
these elements eventually to disappear—like 
the snows of yesteryear. 

After all, why should they persist after the 
Chairman of our State Department Policy 
Planning Board has had his way and we citi- 
zens have all come to understand that it is 
“an American interest” to see an end to na- 
tionhood as it has been historically defined? 

What meaning would such an element as 
the Stars and Stripes have on top a flagpole 
stuck in the soil of a mere island off conti- 
nental Eurasia? 

It would make much more sense to bow 
down before Soviet success, acknowledge our 
inferiority to the Eurasian continent, and 
forfeit our constitutional right to use sub- 
stantial military force to pursue our own 
interests. 

When an end to our nationhood as it has 
been historically defined has been achieved, 
what American worthy of the name will 
give a damn whether some character climbs 
up a pole to fly a Red flag over what was once 
the United States? 
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With Prof. Walt W. Rostow in our State 
Department as Chairman of its Policy Plan- 
ning Board, it seems that Nikita Khrushchev 
wasn’t so far out of line in his recent com- 
ments in Rumania. 

Why should Khrushchev trouble his head 
about shooting off rockets at us or risking 
the life of a single Russian in a “brush- 
fire” or “infantry” war somewhere in south- 
east Asian jungles? 

When the right time comes, he or his suc- 
cessor can orbit across the seas to attend 
the ceremonies when the Red flag is flown by 
“Americans” over a regional island off the 
Eurasian continent, an island once called the 
continental United States of America, 


HANFORD REACTOR PROPOSAL 
DESIRABLE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has just 
concluded 2 days of public hearings on 
the proposal of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System to finance, con- 
struct, and operate electric generating 
facilities at the new production reactor 
at Hanford, Wash. During the course 
of the hearings an excellent record was 
established, which, I believe, shows the 
overwhelming advantages of the pro- 
posal to the Nation. When the Atomic 
Fnergy Commission authorization bill is 
brought before the House of Represent- 
atives next week, I am confident that 
the Members of the House will approve 
the proposal if the judgment is on the 
merits of the plan. 

Today, all Members of the House of 
Representatives received a letter signed 
by the members of the congressional 
delegations from Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, urging our colleagues in the 
House to support the project. The letter 
describes, in brief, the advantages of the 
proposal, which, as you know, does not 
require any Federal appropriations. 

Realizing that not all Members may 
have had opportunity to read our letter, 
I submit the letter to be printed at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Dear COLLEAGUE: The undersigned mem- 
bers of the congressional delegations from 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho urge your 
support of a project which is of the utmost 
importance to our area and to the Nation, 
and which has tremendous bipartisan sup- 
port in our respective States. We refer 
to the proposal of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System, an organization of 
local public agencies, to finance, construct, 
and operate electric power facilities utilizing 
waste steam from the new plutonium pro- 
duction reactor now nearing completion at 
Hanford, Wash. 

We realize that a proposal last year for 
Federal installation of power facilities at 
Hanford was the subject of considerable 
controversy. However, the new proposal is 
entirely different from that which was last 
considered by the Congress. The new pro- 
posal eliminates objections which formerly 
were raised to the effect that such a plan 
required expenditure of Federal funds, and 
that it would place the Federal Government 
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in the commercial steam electric generating 
business outside of the Tennessee Valley. 
The new proposal does not require any Fed- 
eral appropriations, and the power itself 
would be produced by a non-Federal agency 
and made available both to local public 
agencies and to the region's privately owned 
power companies through an exchange 
arrangement with the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

This proposal also has the following ad- 
vantages: It would (1) give the Government 
its only opportunity to recoup the $25 mil- 
lion that has been spent to date on the con- 
vertibility features of the reactor; (2) permit 
the utilization of a resource that otherwise 
would be wasted; (3) fill a critical need for 
power in the area: (4) make maximum use 
of these defense facilities for peaceful pur- 
poses, 

In order to achieve these and many other 
advantages, we understand an amendment 
will be offered to the Atomic Energy Authori- 
zation Bill specifically to authorize installa- 
tion of non-Federally owned generating 
facilities at Hanford. Such an amendment 
will not authorize expenditure of any Federal 
funds, as no Federal money will be required 
for construction of the Hanford power facil- 
ities. In fact, this amendment will make it 
possible for the United States Government 
to receive from $31 million to $125 million 
for steam that otherwise would be wasted 
from the Hanford project. We therefore 
urge your support of such an amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 

JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, WALT Horan, Don 
MAGNUSON, CATHERINE May, THOMAS 
M. Petty, THOR C. TOLLEFSON, JACK 
WESTLAND, EDWIN R. DURNO, EDITH 
GREEN, WALTER NORBLAD, AL ULLMAN, 
RALPH R. HARDING, GRACIE Prost, Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


BETRAYAL 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. McVey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, any nation 
which forsakes its spiritual values must 
inevitably embrace material values. 
Three decisions recently handed down 
by the U.S. Supreme Court on the same 
day would seem to reflect that this Na- 
tion is forsaking its spiritual values. 
One of these decisions with which nearly 
everyone in America is shocked and sick- 
ened has the effect of preventing the vol- 
untary recitation of a nonsectarian 
prayer of schoolchildren in the class- 
room. Of the other decisions, one held 
that it is proper for our postal depart- 
ment to deliver magazines which are 
admittedly published for homosexuals, 
and the other held that it is not against 
the law to be a dope addict. 

A belief in Almighty God has been one 
of the principal threads woven into the 
fabric of our law and our Government. 
Every student of law is aware of the fact 
that for centuries both English law and 
American law have embraced moral law. 
The belief in God is the soul of the law 
and without this soul it will become a 
terrible instrument of oppression, rather 
than the protector of human rights. 
Therefore, it may be that while the Su- 
preme Court was doubtless well inten- 
tioned in rendering these decisions in 
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the interest of protecting individual 
rights, that they may actually have per- 
verted the intent of the Constitution 
and that this perversion has in fact slain 
the soul of the law. 

This is the fear of many Americans 
who are writing from the far corners of 
the land demanding the impeachment 
of the Chief Justice. These people be- 
lieve that under his leadership the 
Supreme Court is eroding the Constitu- 
tion and ultimately our way of life. 

History has proven that the will of 
the people is oftimes right. And it may 
behoove our honorable Justices to come 
down from their ivory tower for a few 
moments in order to be reminded that 
in the end it is the people and not the 
judges who write the supreme law of our 
land—the Constitution. 

I believe in the doctrine of separation 
of church and state, but by no stretch 
of the imagination can I see that offer- 
ing a nonsectarian prayer in a class- 
room where the children are not required 
to participate, unites church and state, 
any more than offering a prayer at the 
opening of each session of Congress. 
For this reason I agree with the many 
constituents who have written and asked 
that a constitutional amendment be 
adopted protecting our right to com- 
municate with our God at any time and 
place. 

Mr. Speaker, after much study and 
deliberation I have introduced a House 
joint resolution which states in part: 

In due acknowledgment and gratitude to 
Almighty God for His blessings on our 
Nation, the right of the people to pray in all 
public and private places shall not be 
violated. 

This amendment shall not be interpreted 
so as to result in the establishment of any 
particular ecclesiastical organization, or in 
the abridgement of the rights of religious 
freedom, or freedom of speech and press, or 
of peaceful assemblage. 


PROPAGANDA VERSUS NEWS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Howard K. Smith has brought to 
the American Broadcasting System a re- 
cent example of propaganda under the 
guise of news analysis. Mr. Smith pre- 
sented a 30-minute nationwide television 
show on Wednesday, April 25, which 
contained very misleading and highly 
controversial statements as “factual 
news analysis.” I wonder if his spon- 
sors, the Nationwide Insurance Co. 
of America, listen and analyze his state- 
ments each week and consider what they 
would mean if believed and acted upon 
by Members of this body and by the 
American people as a whole. 

Let me quote but a few of the more 
startling examples of what Mr. Smith 
said about the repercussions of what he 
called the chief news of the past week. 
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In America today it is widely believed that 
Government is evil, when in fact 
it is essential not only to spend but to 
increase government expenditures. 

In fact, the debt is essential—probably it 
would do us good to increase the debt. 

In fact, a succession of balanced budgets 
would lead us into ever deeper recessions 
and not out of them. 

Contrary to the prevailing myth, the 
American Government, as modern govern- 
ments go, is not spending much—almost 
certainly not enough to face our basic prob- 
lems and compete in the modern world. 

Today our national debt is half that pro- 
portion. (As in the year 1947 and as related 
to gross national product. It is 55 percent 
of our gross national product and our 
economy is weak. 

In fact, balancing our budget tends to be 
restrictive and hurtful to the Nation. 

No modern President has so ardently ad- 
vocated balancing the budget as President 
Eisenhower did. But, though he had con- 
trol of all the instruments [except Congress, 
I might parenthetically add], he disbalanced 
our budgets and engaged in deeper deficit 
financing than any peacetime President we 
have ever had. 


To add to his own factual assertions, 
Mr. Smith brought in as his guests 
Dr. Walter Heller, the President’s chief 
economic adviser, and Dr. Francis 
Bator, of MIT, one coming from the 
same school of economic thought. Dr. 
Heller said: 

We have to raise the demand to create 
jobs to absorb the labor that shows up now 
in our unemployment figures. 

And Dr. Bator urged: 

We ought to devote a larger proportion of 
our resources to such things as education 


and public health and research and foreign 
aid. 


And this should be done through 
greater Federal expenditures and the 
control they bring. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long suspected 
that these were the goals of our current 
administration in light of increases in 
the debt ceiling, deficits for fiscal year 
1962, and even probable deficits for 
fiscal year 1963 in spite of promises to 
the contrary. I have also suspected that 
the facts of our economic life have be- 
come myths to many of our congres- 
sional colleagues. I was thus pleased to 
note this admission by the President’s 
economic adviser and also gratified to 
note that the transcript of this program 
was included by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Representative RHODES, 
on May 10 as an example of breaking 
down the popular myths which are be- 
ing used to block the progressive legis- 
lation that is needed to meet America’s 
urgent national and international needs. 

If fiscal responsibility is a myth and 
if it is a fact that greater spending, 
higher deficits, and zooming national 
debt ceilings benefit our Nation, then 
how can the U.S. economy be weak today 
as Mr. Smith claims, with our constant 
deficits and our increases of the national 
debt ceiling every year or two. How can 
business be beset with shrinking profit 
margins; how can the stock market show 
a loss of confidence in our enterprise 
system; how can our dollar be discounted 
on the international market; and how 
can unemployment still loom on the 
horizon when every one of the sugges- 
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tions of Mr. Smith, Mr. Heller, and Mr. 
Bator for higher spending and more 
Government encroachment into the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation have become a 
fact under the New Frontier? 

Mr. Smith is a bit mixed up. The 
Government cannot create jobs—it can 
only create conditions in our private en- 
terprise system in which our dynamic 
American economy can flourish. To de- 
liberately increase spending, the national 
debt, and unbalanced budgets in normal 
times is to downgrade investment, the 
dignity and worth of the individual, and 
the vitality of our private enterprise sys- 
tem which has made our Nation great. 

I could take a good deal of time criti- 
cizing Mr. Smith for his misuse of the 
airways to disseminate this propaganda 
and to attempt to foist the approach 
many of the highly placed advisers in 
the Kennedy administration would have 
us take to economics on the American 
public. The comments I have heard and 
the letters I have read in protest over 
this show indicates that all the Ameri- 
can people have not been deceived. 

IS THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION SPENDING 
ENOUGH? 

In America, one news commentator 
cannot take myths, add muddled think- 
ing, and come up with facts. Neither 
can one news commentator ridicule es- 
tablished principles of economics and 
thereby convince thinking Americans 
that black is white, or that night is day. 
Not even by the use of loaded techniques 
of presentation nor by presenting “ex- 
perts” on just one side of a question can 
Mr. Smith lead the American people 
toward the degradation of national 
bankruptcy. However, I would here 
warn the radio and television networks 
that their responsibility is somewhat 
greater than a mere presentation of so- 
called interpretive reporting without 
weighing most carefully the question of 
accuracy and factual, unbiased, and bal- 
anced presentation. Mr. Smith could 
have presented his economic treatise 
honestly by stating that it was the 
line advanced to some degree by the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. But he should then advise his 
listeners that many prominent econ- 
omists differ with this line of thinking. 
Hence this becomes one side of one of 
the great national issues of the day. 

Now, in light of President Kennedy’s 
Yale address it becomes probable that 
Howard K. Smith was acting as a pawn 
in a carefully laid plan to propagandize 
the people on a basic issue that requires 
serious debate. 


OPERATION BOONDOGGLE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have never been a proponent 
of foreign aid and neither have I voted 
for such programs except the Marshall 
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plan and in the years 1953-54. I re- 
luctantly agreed to support foreign aid 
proposals in 1953-54, but only with the 
assurance that the responsible agency 
would be overhauled and the adminis- 
tration of aid funds would be vastly 
improved. 

Seeing no appreciable change in this 
program after the assurances riade to 
me, I have refused to support foreign 
aid expenditures since that time. I saw 
at firsthand in certain areas of the 
world that our money was not accom- 
plishing what the Congress had intended 
nor what the Congress had been told 
would be accomplished. 

The 1962 phase of Operation Boon- 
doggle is designed only to commit more 
tax money to programs over which we 
have no control or basic responsibility. 
I am well aware of how hard my con- 
stituents must work to earn their living, 
so I know how many of them must sacri- 
fice to keep their taxes current with the 
Federal Government. But the Federal 
Government certainly sets a poor ex- 
ample for its citizens when it gets further 
into debt and does not necessarily re- 
quire payment of a nation’s past debts 
before new and exorbitant credit is 
given. 

The United States has been on its 
present foreign aid binge since 1946. I 
would be the first to state that our early 
acts of assistance did much good in 
Western Europe and in other parts of 
the world. But our common sense seems 
to have been dulled by initial success 
and, instead of decreasing our assistance 
as countries were enabled to help them- 
selves, we seemed to have forced more 
dollars on them and others. Our for- 
eign aid expenditures have been jump- 
ing by leaps and bounds each year, 
through both Democrat and Republican 
administrations, and I think it high 
time we realize we are not much better 
off now than we were. 

Not only is the Congress being asked 
to expend more funds each year for for- 
eign aid, but we are also being asked to 
give the President another blank check 
to spend the seemingly limitless funds of 
the poor American taxpayer. Under pro- 
posed legislation now before the Con- 
gress, the President would give assist- 
ance on terms and conditions he may 
determine, without congressional review. 
This follows the same old pattern of the 
past 18 months during which the Con- 
gress has been pressured, cajoled, and 
demanded to turn over additional powers 
to the executive branch. It seems that 
the further we advance in time from the 
Declaration of Independence, the more 
we forget just why our forefathers 
wanted to cut the strings with a dic- 
tatorial and uncompromising King 
George III who wielded absolute power. 

Not only is our foreign aid program 
not accomplishing lasting and perma- 
nent results, but we seem to lose one 
friend per hundred million dollars ex- 
pended. A recent event occurred in 
Brazil where an American-owned com- 
pany was expropriated without reim- 
bursement to the owners. Under the 
present foreign aid proposal the Presi- 
dent could suspend aid to countries 
which violate basic property rights. This 
is no guarantee against future occur- 
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rences of this nature, however, as the 
wording of the legislation is nullified 
with the phrase, “unless the President 
determines such suspension of aid to be 
inconsistent with the national interest.” 
In the language of the average American 
taxpayer, this means that the President 
can still do as he pleases in such matters, 
the Congress notwithstanding. 

I am still of the opinion that this 
Nation could, and should, begin a con- 
certed effort to decrease our foreign aid 
commitments. I am voting No“ to the 
present proposal as a protest against a 
wasteful, ineffective program. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT? 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the final installments in an 
important new series of articles on the 
State Department and influences that 
shape our foreign policy. 

Written by Everett S. Allen, of the 
New Bedford, Mass., Standard-Times, 
this is a highly critical analysis and one 
that should be given the widest possible 
circulation. 

In previous articles Mr. Allen, an 
award-winning newspaperman, has dealt 
with such matters as the censorship of 
speeches, administrative inefficiency, and 
the influences of such organizations as 
the ADA on foreign policy. These con- 
cluding chapters continue this close ex- 
amination of the State Department and 
deserve the careful consideration of 
Congress. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 
{From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, June 10, 1962] 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT?—VI—ADA-UNIONISTS MEDDLE IN 
U.S., FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

WaSHINGTON.—The impression persists in 
Washington, from the presidential staff down 
to the State Department, that George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO; Irving Brown, U.N. 
representative of International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, and Jay Love- 
stone, AFL-CIO international representative, 
are Fascists. 

Brown formerly was the AFL’s European 
representative before the AFL and CIO 
merged. 

This evaluation of what top-flight Wash- 
ington thinks of Meany, Brown, and Love- 
stone was given to me by a high-ranking 
Official of the AFL-CIO, who is anti-Reuther, 
and he added: 

“In general, the pseudo-liberals consider 
the Reuther element (colleagues and dis- 
ciples of Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers) more liberal and 
humanitarian than the anti-Reuthers, and 
tend to cooperate with them. That’s the 
picture in Washington. 


FLOWERS FOR DEAD 


“These liberals have a notion that Meany 
is unfit, as are all ‘reactionaries,’ to speak for 
labor. This is a source of infection. 
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“It was better under Eisenhower. If Ike 
needed labor representation, he'd pick some. 
Now, Stevenson designates both Meany and 
Reuther as advisers. You know what this is? 
It’s flowers for the dead. Neither of them 
gets to any anything: Stevenson says it, and 
what does he know about labor?” 

The reason for this bitter complaint, with- 
out ever getting into the matter of whether 
Lovestone and Brown were, in the incisive 
language of Westbrook Pegler, noisy Bol- 
sheviki giving loyalty to Soviet Russia” be- 
fore abandoning communism, is obscure, but 
calculable. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower dismissed 
Spencer Miller, Jr., career unionist, from his 
post as Assistant Secretary of Labor for In- 
ternational Affairs. Raymond Moley, veteran 
Washington correspondent, wrote at that 
time that when Miller’s story was told, it 
might disclose “the vast influence of Love- 
stone and other outsiders” in the Depart- 
ments of Labor and State. 


ADA ON INSIDE 


In 1955, Pegler obtained a copy of Miller's 
story and wrote: “He [Miller] flatly charges 
that Lovestone personally chose his own 
political followers for the post of labor 
attaché in American embassies all over the 
world. * * * Miller was canned for opposing 
Lovestone’s machinations.” 

Now, things have changed within the labor 
world. The Meany-Brown-Lovestone axis 
has been squeezed out; as far as the anti- 
Reuther people in organized labor are con- 
cerned, the liberal-labor axis, as exempli- 
fied by ADA adherents, has the inside track 
to the White House, and, by implication, to 
the State Department. 

This anti-Reuther spokesman suggested to 
me that the labor attaché program presently 
is in a state of flux,“ adding there “cer- 
tainly has been some pressure” exerted 
through G. Mennen “Soapy” Williams, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, 
and Chester Bowles, special Presidential ad- 
viser, to pick the right people. 


BOWLES ADA FOUNDER 


Bowles was a founder of ADA and Wil- 
liams, when elected Governor of Michigan 
in 1948, said ADA was a “major factor.” 
Reuther has been an ADA keynote speaker 
on several occasions. It also is fair to point 
out that when Williams was Governor, al- 
though he was highly sensitive about it, 
he owed his position and much of his policy 
to Reuther. Governor Williams even vetoed 
a safe-and-secret voting proposal filed by a 
Michigan State representative who said it 
was necessary to free his constituents from 
“fear and intimidation” by the UAW. The 
bill applied to several congressional districts 
in and near Detroit which have a long, pub- 
lic, documented history of rough stuff by 
Reuther's goon squads; the voting measure 
passed the House and Senate of the Michigan 
Legislature. 

This action by Williams suggests he may 
be a supporter of the “big-brother-knows- 
best” philosophy of government and if so, 
this would tie in well with the liberal-labor 
doctrine espoused in high places here. This 
doctrine, in the words of an admittedly 
prejudiced senior Republican Senator, the 
late Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, is 
that “an omnipotent State can be obedient 
to the popular will, that the apparatus of 
such a State can be so affected by benevo- 
lence that it can produce through such 
coercive measures as compulsory union 
membership, enforced fraternization, a con- 
fiscatory, share-the-wealth tax system, and 
a strong, centralized bureaucracy, a guaran- 
teed annual wage for everybody, complete 
freedom from want for all and total eco- 
nomic welfare from cradle to grave for the 
entire populace.” 

WOULD BE ESSENTIAL 

In the last interview I had with Senator 

Bridges before his death in November 1961, 
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he declared gravely, According to this the- 
ory, the state becomes omnipresent, omnip- 
otent, yet somehow remains marvelously 
fiexible so that the individual has complete 
freedom of action even though relying upon 
Government for assurance of food, drink, 
lodging, education, medical services, and 
burial charges.” 

In this case, the state would not wither 
away as in the precepts of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, because a powerful state would be 
essential. Senator CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, an ADA’er, has suggested the 
state’s full force must be utilized. 

Labor influence, as represented by the 
Reuther-ADA philosophy, finds its way into 
State Department policy by means other 
than the labor attaché program. 

My AFL-CIO informant, a national-level 
official with many years in the labor move- 
ment, commented, “It probably could not be 
specifically said that Victor Reuther (Wal- 
ter’s brother, and also a UAW official) cam- 
paigned for Willy Brandt, mayor of West 
Berlin, in last fall’s German national elec- 
tions, because he spoke to and for private 
organizations. Still, Victor had the bless- 
ing of persons close to the White House in so 
doing, a factor which must have been at least 
suspected by some of his audiences.” 


ADENAUER LEFT OUT 


“Notice, however, that Konrad Adenauer— 
who, interestingly, is not a Socialist as is 
Brandt, but a Catholic conservative—did 
not accompany Vice President Johnson and 
Bohlen from Bonn to West Berlin * * *.” 

(Adenauer was Brandt’s successful oppo- 
nent for the West German chancellorship. 
Bohlen, special assistant to Dean Rusk on 
Soviet affairs, is best known in State De- 
partment circles for the “blunder of the 
age”—official and public admission of U-2 
espionage activities when the Russians cap- 
tured one of our planes. Bohlen later 
bragged of this decision which, in the words 
of a State Department colleague “shook all 
of our alliances around the world.”) 

Johnson and Bohlen spent 5 hours in Bonn 
with Adenauer, a conservative, and a week- 
end in West Berlin with Brandt, a Socialist. 

“Why?” I asked my informant. “Why 
didn’t Adenauer at least go with them to 
West Berlin?” 

“They wanted Brandt to have all of the 
play possible in hopes it would help him get 
elected on September 17, when the Berlin 
crisis might still be the major issue. (This 
was August 18-19.) Also, they were afraid 
to play up Adenauer in West Berlin because 
he tends to stand fast and what they really 
want in Germany is an accommodation.” 


BRANDT SPOKESMAN 


It is interesting in the light of “playing 
up” Brandt that in the period of border 
crisis after he had talked with Johnson, 
the Berlin mayor said his discussions with 
the Vice President “went far beyond the 
Berlin issue” and he predicted there would 
be no war, but a series of East-West talks 
in the fall. 

By coincidence, Rusk said in the United 
States on the same day that he did not ex- 
pect Berlin events to lead to war, adding, 
“We do expect negotiations to take place 
after full preparation.” 

In terms of protocol, it might have been 
more fitting if Adenauer had made the state- 
ment that Brandt did—or if Brandt had not 
made it at all, since it involved national 
policy at the chief of state level. But per- 
haps Adenauer would not have been satis- 
fied to speak so softly and so hopefully of 
getting along better with the Communists 
when they had just belted us soundly by 
violating the four-power agreement, 

As for seeking an East-West accommoda- 
tion in Berlin, this AFL-CIO official referred 
to a full-page ad in the July 20, 1961, Wash- 
ington Post and other newspapers, com- 
menting, “Walt and Vic (Reuther) have tried 
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to forget this, because it once was embar- 
rassing, but now it seems to be the White 
House policy in the making, and Mr. Rostow 
(Walter W., State Department Policy Plan- 
ning Council chairman) is trying hard to 
sell it.” 

The ad was sponsored by the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, Inc., 
of 173 45th Street, New York. Walter Reu- 
ther was listed as a sponsor, and Victor 
Reuther as a member of the board of di- 
rectors. The ad called for: 

Creation of an arms-free Germany. 

Withdrawal of all foreign armed forces 
from German territory and their replace- 
ment by U.N. garrisons. 

Reduction of German military forces. 

Permanent establishment of the German- 
Polish border at the Oder-Niesse line. 

Eventually an arms-free Central Europe, 
with the “process of disengagement” in- 
cluding Czechoslovakia and Poland and 
“perhaps Hungary, Denmark, and Norway.” 

Supervision of Berlin through an author- 
ity formed by the U.N. or other international 
body, with continued supervision of the 
Big Four. 

The advertisement said the issue of Ber- 
lin is not just whether the Soviet Union is 
right or the United States is right, 
but whether there should be “exter- 
mination without representation.” It said 
the Soviet Union has “served notice it in- 
tends to take the law into its own hands. 
The United States need not do the same. 
The United States can bring the issue of 
Berlin before the U.N. It can argue its posi- 
tion in the context of world law. It can at- 
tempt to mobilize world public opinion.” 


SWORD TRIOUMPHS 


It is not cynical to recall that in the cases 
of Russia versus Hungary, Communist China 
versus Tibet, and India versus Goa that the 
nation which chose to take the law into its 
own hands triumphed soundly over those 
which sought the relief of world law and 
public opinion. This is no argument for 
anarchy but simply proves that most nations 
today, as with most individuals, would rather 
look the other way than get mixed up in 
anything. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the AFI 
CIO has opened a drive in New York to help 
the Algerian labor movement, a campaign 
described as an effort to keep Communists 
out of the Algerian General Workers Union. 
American unions similarly aided European 
labor organizations after World War II. 
Labor organizations abroad have even 
stronger influence in government than do 
ours in many cases; at the risk of oversim- 
plifying, it may be suggested that their 
political viewpoint is primarily socialistic. 

Thus, with money and manpower, Ameri- 
can unionism is aiding in shaping the des- 
tinies of other nations to an unknown de- 
gree and as such has a voice in U.S. foreign 
policy, as well as the emerging character of 
these foreign governments, an influence for 
which it is responsible but for which it can- 
not be made to bear responsibility. 


{From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, July 1, 1962 
Warat’s Wronc WITH THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT?—VII—Securtry CONTROVERSY Is 
Mayor WASHINGTON WOE 


(By Everett S. Allen) 

A former high-ranking officer of the So- 
viet Army, now in the United States, declared 
privately the other day. We never thought 
we would have equal military power with 
the West, so we determined to infiltrate the 
basic institutions and to get into policy po- 
sitions in Government. 

“Everything I helped to plan 25 years ago 
now has come to pass.” 

A former State Department official, who 
has firsthand knowledge of the Depart- 
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ment's security procedures and who has been 
intimately acquainted with the Federal 
Government for 27 years, asserted, “I have 
never seen such a policy control by Reds.” 

What do these statements mean in terms 
of the State Department, which, over the 
years, has dismissed more security risks than 
any other Federal department? 


REASON FOR CONCERN 


Whether or not there are Communists in 
the State Department is a matter of sharply 
divided opinion in Washington. Most of the 
knowledgeable persons to whom I have talked 
over a period of 18 months believe there 
are not, but they suggest it Is not so impor- 
tant to answer the question of how many 
Communists are in Government, but rather 
to determine who in Government is doing 
what the Communists want done, for what- 
ever reason. 

In any event, foreign policy critics believe 
that if the Kennedy administration's concept 
of the domestic Communist problem can be 
measured by its handling of the State De- 
partment’s Security Bureau there is reason 
for serious public concern. 

Last December, although J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, has asserted there are 
more Communist spies in the world today 
than ever before and infiltration by Commu- 
nist agitators in the United States is in- 
creasing, 25 security experts were dismissed 
from the State Department. 

Hoover said as recently as last month 
that no nation in history “has been so sub- 
jected to thievery by an organized coterie 
of conspiratorial fanatics” as has the United 
States and that “the Communists seek in- 
formation of all types (including) * * + 
diplomatic data.” 

DEPRIVED OF RESPECT 

Yet the State Department’s Security Bu- 
reau was further deprived of respect if not 
consequence when its administration was 
turned over to two unqualified political ap- 
pointees, Salvatore Bontempo and his 
deputy, Michel Cieplinski. These two, to- 
tally inexperienced in national security, at- 
tempted to follow in the footsteps of former 
PBI and Intelligence personnel. The fact 
that Bontempo quit under fire a brief 6 
months later—charged from several sides 
with knowing nothing about a critically im- 
portant job—is no credit to those who ap- 
pointed him and suggests they may have 
thought it was not important. 

The demolition of the security bureau 
ostensibly was in the name of economy al- 
though this would be difficult to prove be- 
cause the State Department did, in fact, 
receive a 1962 appropriation of $133 million 
for the salaries and expenses of its security 
section. 

Security personnel whose jobs were elimi- 
nated were informed this action was neces- 
sary because Congress failed to appropriate 
$500,000 in additional funds for the foreign 
aid program. 

This reasoning is as fascinating as it is 
fantastic and suggests, as at least one con- 
gressional committee has concluded, that 
the State Department would do well to hire 
a reasonably competent bookkeeper from the 
outside world to keep its financial statistics 
in the proper columns of the ledger. 

BUREAU CUT 12 PERCENT 

For this State Department argument says, 
in effect, that because Congress reduced the 
appropriation to Poland or Yugoslavia, strik- 
ing a blow at Reds abroad, we must allow 
Reds at home to score a victory by knocking 
to pieces a vital security program. 

It also is indicated that the Department 
reduced its security bureau by 12 percent, 
whereas normal departmental reduction for 
economy reasons is only 4 percent. This 
makes the entire move appear less like 
money-saving than t of the vocal 


_leftwing which does not to this day dif- 
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ferentiate between irresponsible, publicity- 
seeking investigations and necessary secu- 
rity agencies. 

President Kennedy reacted angrily last 
January when a two “well- 
known security risks“ had been recently put 
on a State Department task force to help 
reorganize the office of security. 

Now it is true that no Government depart- 
ment or agency ever has termed either Wil- 
liam Arthur Wieland, alias Montenegro, or J. 
Clayton Miller security risks. But the State 
Department did not help a controversial and 
confused situation when it made Wieland 
and Miller available to TV networks “to give 
network representatives some guidance” on 
the story, without giving newspapermen an 
opportunity to question them. The State 
Department also hinted at possible libel 
action to the newspapers immediately fol- 
lowing the President’s press conference, thus 
effecting a slight delay in press association 
movement of the story pending legal advice. 


CENSORSHIP BY THREAT 


From all of this, including the unique 
Presidential outburst, the inherently sus- 
picious citizen might wonder about the 
qualifications of Wieland and/or Miller, for 
there is in this incident an unusual aura of 
governmental sensitivity to criticism. 
United Press International veteran, Lyle C. 
Wilson, called the State Department action 
“censorship by threat“ and that's what it 
seems to have been, official denials notwith- 
standing. 

In any event, Wieland and Miller, whether 
they have anything to do with security or 
whether they simply pass papers, still hold 
their State Department jobs; the former, at 
least, closely linked with official poor judg- 
ment in Washington that brought Castro 
into power in Cuba, remains controversial. 

Currently, the State Department says 
bravely that despite the fact good security 
men have been lost to security work, secre- 
taries with experience in the field have been 
lost through economy, and morale has been 
lowered—all this in a department steadily 
increasing in size— there will be no lower- 
ing of security standards and practices, no 
emasculation of the Office of Security.” 

If not, it is difficult to see why not. One 
former head of the Department’s Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs said that when 
he left there was still a great deal to be done 
in improving security methods and he 
believes the cutback in domestic security 
personnel will be a serious handicap. 

STATEMENTS CHECKED 

Matters of security are difficult for news- 
papermen to run down, even as was the 
oblique case with Wieland and Miller, which, 
on the record, does not involve security at 
all. 

A well-informed former State Department 
official, with more than a quarter-century’s 
experience with the Federal Government, 
made certain statements to me regarding the 
professional qualifications of Walt W. Ros- 
tow, the State Department's chief planner, 
and Harlan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organizations, in- 
cluding the U.N. 

I went to the State Department and ꝓ laced 
these statements before them in the form of 
questions. These are the Department’s an- 
swers, which I have reason to believe were 
given painstaking and relatively high-rank- 
ing attention: 

1. Regarding Rostow: There is no record 
of any denial of security clearance by the 
State Department security office or by an Un- 
der Secretary in a administration. 
The Department felt it was not appropriate 
to comment further on what happened in a 
previous administration. 

2. Regarding Cleveland: Secretary of State 
Rusk did personally approve a 90-day secu- 
rity clearance waiver, pending an FBI check 
and Senate confirmation. Acting under De- 
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partment authority, Mr. Rusk authorized 
Cleveland to fill a sensitive position subject 
to satisfactory completion of a full field in- 
vestigation within 90 days. The Secretary of 
State authorized this appointment on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1961, on the basis of a partial FBI 
report and because of the need for Cleve- 
land’s services. The FBI check was com- 
pleted before February 20, when Cleveland 
was confirmed by the Senate, and February 
23, when he took the oath of office. If the 
Department’s Security Office was involved 
in any way, it was not so indicated. 
CONFLICT ILLUSTRATED 

In a personal letter, Mr. Rusk made vir- 
tually the same reply to Representative 
Gross, Republican, of Iowa, stating that the 
full investigation gave complete security ap- 
proval to Cleveland, although declining to 
forward to Mr. Gross copies of the FBI report 
or evaluation of this report, if any. The 
Secretary indicated the information at hand 
was satisfactory to him at the time he 
granted the temporary waiver by executive 
privilege. 

The major conflict of views in Washington 
relative to the matter of internal security, 
a controversy of long standing, is well il- 
lustrated by the following: 

Writing in the ADA World in December 
1953, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., now a Presi- 
dential adviser, stated, “It cannot be said 
that the handling of the (Harry Dexter) 
White case was one of the proudest chapters 
of the Truman administration. On the other 
hand, it was a natural, if somewhat slipshod, 
solution of a confused problem at a time 
(1946) when the climate of opinion was 
wholly different.” 

In contrast, and in the same period of 
time, Attorney General Brownell declared on 
November 6, 1953, that White was known to 
be a Communist spy by the very people who 
appointed him to the most sensitive and im- 
portant position he ever held; namely, U.S. 
Director of the International Monetary Fund. 


HOMOSEXUAL PROBLEM 


Nor do all questions of security involve 
matters of communism, subversion, or 
loyalty. The following excerpt is from testi- 
mony last June before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee by Robert C. Hill. 
Under discussion are those that were em- 
ployed in the State Department who were 
severed because of homosexual tendencies or 
admissions of being a homosexual. 

Question. Do you have any estimates of 
the number within the State Department? 

Answer. When I served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations I 
was told by the officer responsible for con- 
ducting investigations on this problem that 
about 1,400 had been severed from the De- 
partment of State since 1948. 

Question. That is out of how many em- 
ployees? 

Answer. I think at the time there were 
21,000 employees. 

Question. You remember, sir, telling the 
committee that you knew there were 75 
security risks in the Department in whose 
cases security hearings had been recom- 
mended by the responsible officer but who 
had been cleared for security without such 
hearings? 

Answer. There is an Executive order I be- 
lieve, that still exists that if there is adverse 
information in the file regarding an indi- 
vidual, the Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of State may waive that information 
if they believe it is inconclusive. 


From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, July 2, 1962} 

Wuat’s Wronc WITH THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT?—VII— POLICY OFTEN DECIDED AT 
Low LEVEL 

(By Everett S. Allen) 
The sprawling State Department is the 
weakest administratively of any department 
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in the Federal Government. Being operated 
like a country grocery store, it is chronically 
unable to react effectively to crisis. A for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State, who knows 
the workings of the Department intimately, 
offered this private evaluation in precisely 
those words. 

He also declared: 

State has too many personnel and too 
much is left to the “team.” 

One of the most gl aspects of inef- 
ficiency is that officials with responsibility 
accept the judgment of underlings because 
of heavy volume of business. Some lower 
level officials take advantage of this, present- 
ing papers to be signed at the end of a busy 
day, knowing they will be hastily read and 
little understood by the signer. 

There are persons both in and out of State, 
capable of influencing U.S. policy thinking, 
who “do not share our beliefs in free enter- 
prise because they are by nature Socialists. 
They do not think our way of life can survive 
in this age.” 

The Soviet Union “manipulates” the De- 
partment of State. This does not mean that 
State is with Communists, but 
rather that the manipulation is accomplished 
“unconsciously, because of the type of edu- 
cation and background of the American 
involved.” 

A principal product of this education and 
background, as reflected in U.S. policy, is the 
belief that, if basically undisturbed, ‘““democ- 
racy and communism can emerge in fusion 
after an accommodation. Proponents of this 
thesis frequently cite the fusion of protes- 
tantism and catholicism as an example of 
what they mean. 

“Actually, such a theory is no more than 
a comforting chimera; it is neither possible 
nor practical. Many of the experienced for- 
eign service officers know this well, but they 
are considered reactionary by the Presiden- 
tial appointees and the White House staff, 
this coterie being principally to blame for the 
birth and implementation of the policy of 
‘fusion.’ 

“This is no deep-laid conspiracy. Tt fs 
simply the impact of educated and well- 
intentioned persons who have power and 
influence, who are convinced they are right 
and who are actually dangerously wrong.” 

The State Department should reestablish 
and strengthen its security bureau because 
“it must check its own personnel; you can’t 
expect the FBI to take over a job as big and 
as constant as this.” ~; 

Department incompetents “should be fired, 
which they never are, instead of just being 
shuffled about until their most recent error 
is forgotten or can be swept under the rug.” 

We have so overemphasized “world 
opinion” that the State Department in some 
instances actually has allowed foreign gov- 
ernments to choose the U.S. ambassadors 
“Obviously,” said the former 
Assistant Secretary, “Leftist governments 
will pick leftist Americans, and any foreign 
government will try to get someone they 
can control. The question is: Are we sup- 
posed to serve the host country or our- 
selves?” 

The United States demonstrates patience 
to the point of weakness. “We have met 
several hundred times with Red China in 
Poland, a supreme demonstration of fruit- 
lessness that simply lowers our prestige in 
the eyes of others. Don't you think for once 
we ought to pick up and go home? Wouldn't 
that be the dignified thing to do?” 

The Fresident should, either by Executive 
order or congressional legislation if neces- 
sary, move for reexamination of the State 
Department by an independent study group 
with the aim of total reorganization. The 
Department “should be overhauled by an 
efficiency team and made to operate like a 
business organization instead of an amor- 
phous club aimed in great degree at self- 
perpetuation and much too inclined to sus- 
pect itself of infallibility.” 
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HOOVER FOR OVERHAUL 


A Department overhaul has been considered 
several times. Herbert Hoover had similar 
ideas when he was President and set the 
matter in motion, too, but F.D.R. vetoed the 
idea and nothing happened. 

More lately, there was another serious 
effort in this direction and it is interesting to 
see what transpired. 

Beginning in July 1953, under the sponsor- 
ship of Donold B. Lourie, newly appointed 
Under Secretary for Administration, the De- 
partment of State paid Robert Heller & 
Associates, a firm of management engineers, 
nearly $250,000 for a 10-month effort to im- 
prove administrative management in the 
Department. 

On May 16, 1956, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations on this matter, 
reaching the following conclusions: 

“This is the most recent of a series of at- 
tempted reorganizations of the Department 
which have accomplished virtually no signifi- 
cant results. 

“Major changes were suggested during this 
period and subsequently were resisted by the 
Department. When it is remembered the 
subcommittee’s review came more than a 
year after Heller had concluded its work, 
it is clear the Department has no intention 
of taking action unless it has to.” 


CONFIDENTIAL FUNDS USED 


“The Department paid for the management 
survey out of confidential funds which Con- 
gress appropriated specifically for emergen- 
cies arising in the consular and diplomatic 
service. If not technically illegal, this use 
of such funds was of doubtful propriety. 

“The Department has so divided its lines 
of authority and responsibility that man- 
agerial control is next to impossible. 

“A move begun in 1949 to decentralize 
administrative operations has * * * actu- 
ally degenerated to the point of decontrol. 
The regional bureaus tend to hold aloof from 
accepted policies and services of the admin- 
istrative areas of the Department and to 
oppose suggested improvements in basic 
practices. The result in terms of adminis- 
trative management is that there now are 
five Departments of State instead of one. 

“The way the Department manages its 
funds is irrational, complex and self-defeat- 


ing.” 
TELEGRAPHIC TRAFFIC HIT 

To cite one item of the Heller report which 
supports the congressional committee's dour 
findings, the management engineers esti- 
mated telegraphic traffic of the State Depart- 
ment could be reduced in 1955 so that more 
than $225,000 could be saved in that fiscal 
year through employment of certain recom- 
mended procedures. 

The State Department’s answer to this 
was that they had reached the conclusion 
their present regulations were adequate to 
attain the results for which the Heller pro- 
posals had prescribed precise procedures. 
Yet by April 8, 1955, the State Department 
found it necessary to direct the attention 
of all officials to the fact that telegraphic 
traffic was getting out of hand, having 
zonon ed the highest volume since February 
1953. 

Mr. Lourie resigned at the end of 1953, a 
disillusioned man. The final note of irony is 
that in 1956, a brandnew, noncongressional 
committee recommended as the principal key 
to reorganizing and strengthening the ad- 
ministrative management of the State De- 
partment prompt designation of a suitably 
qualified individual for the position of 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. 

“That,” ruefully commented Congressman 
Porter Harpy, Democrat, of Virginia, mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, “is exactly what Congress thought it 
was doing in 1953, when it enacted Public 
ee e providing for Mr. Lourie’s appoint- 
ment.” 
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WORKING LEVEL CALLS SHOTS 


A fair idea of how uncooperative the State 
Department can be was outlined to me by 
Mr. Harpy, a member of the subcommittee 
assigned to report on the Heller study. 

Said the Virginia Congressman, “We asked 
the Heller Co. for their worksheets, so 
we could see what they found and what they 
recommended. They wouldn't give them to 
us without a subpena. I didn't think that 
was necessary, but that’s what we should 
have done, because the State Department got 
them all and we never got any. Heller had 
to turn the sheets over to the State Depart- 
ment, because State was their client. 

“So, in compiling the report, we were 
forced to do the best we could to reconstruct 
what Heller had done.” 

I asked Hardy what he thought was prin- 
cipally wrong with the Department. He re- 
plied, “The working level is accustomed to 
calling the turn on what its superiors do. 
There is influence from the working level 
that superiors often do not even know. I 
feel the need to check the analyses, the 
people who make the evaluations.” 

Hardy isn’t alone in subscribing to this 
theory. 

Commenting on this same situation, Sen- 
ator Dopp, Democrat of Connecticut, said he 
believed there were instances, the Congo 
situation among them, when the President, 
the Secretary of State and those responsible 
for policy at top level did not “have access 
to all the facts or have not been properly 
briefed.” 

ASKS CRITICAL REVIEW 

The Connecticut Senator asserted, “I be- 
lieve that nameless subordinates at [State 
Department] desk positions have been re- 
sponsible for many of our policy disasters. 
I believe that the continuity of disasters 
under both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations can be traced to a continuity 
in this personnel at desk level. 

“I believe that the time has come for a 
critical review of this entire situation and 
that those responsible for briefing us into 
disaster after disaster should be dismissed or 
transferred to non-policy-making posts, 
where their penchant for wrongheadedness 
can do no harm.” 

Senator Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, chairman of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Policy Machinery, asserted: “The State 
Department needs more respect for compre- 
hensive forward planning. The Department 
as a whole attaches too little importance to 
looking ahead in foreign policy, and is too 
wedded to a philosophy of reacting to prob- 
lems as they arise. 

“State needs more officials who are good 
executive managers; the administration of 
foreign policy has become big business, This 
places a high premium on the ability to 
manage large-scale enterprises, to make deci- 
sions promptly and decisively. 

THEY STAY THERE 

“Round pegs in square holes are a luxury 
we cannot afford.” 

Republicans, too, have evinced grave con- 
cern over the problem. Congressman BRUCE, 
Republican, of Indiana, declared: “What is 
wrong in Foggy Bottom? What is wrong in 
the State Department? It has not been Re- 
publicans. It has not been Democrats. It 
is an entrenched group that is never elected. 
They stay there. Administrations come 
and administrations go. Why these things 
happen, I do not know. 

“I simply say they do and the time is past 
when we can sit silently by and wring our 
hands and issue white papers.” 

It is indeed, because even those who will 
not admit we are losing do not go so far as 
to suggest we are winning and there are 
Americans old fashioned enough to believe 
that in war, “cold” or otherwise, one has to 
be doing either one or the other, 
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WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE AMER- 
ICAN TAXPAYER? 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times it is extremely difficult to under- 
stand the reasoning behind some of the 
programs that are foisted upon Congress 
in view of the circumstances today. 
Sometimes one wonders if the propo- 
nents of some of this legislation ever 
knew the value of a dollar or if they ever 
worked for a living. 

One of these programs that is difficult 
to swallow when you know some of the 
facts and circumstances surrounding it 
is foreign aid or foreign giveaway as some 
have characterized it. 

The House of Representatives un- 
doubtedly will pass the foreign aid bill 
for fiscal 1963. The original request for 
funds for this program was for $4.8 bil- 
lion, fortunately it was reduced some- 
what. 

However, even the reduced amount is 
too much under present-day circum- 
stances. As of June 30, 1962, there was 
an unexpended balance in the foreign 
assistance fund of $6.8 billion, yet a re- 
quest was made for an additional $4.8 
billion. Records and surveys show that 
our balance-of-payments deficit is not 
changed appreciably by our trade, that is 
exports and imports, but that our for- 
eign aid program is the greatest cause of 
imbalance in the flow or exchange of 
dollars and demands upon our gold 
reserves, 

If this one bill were all of our foreign 
aid program that would be one thing, but 
it is not. It is only a parcel of it. 

For example, in this year’s foreign aid 
bill there is an authorization for $148 
million for various programs of the 
United Nations. In addition to this $148 
million which is labeled a “voluntary” 
contribution we pay an annual assess- 
ment to the United Nations of approxi- 
mately one-third of its total budget, 
somewhere around $35 million. This 
sum is not in this bill but in addition to 
it. Then there is the $100 million bond 
issue to support the United Nations on 
top of this. While this was delayed by 
the House amendment I feel sure the 
amendment will be stricken out in con- 
ference thereby paving the way for the 
bond issue. 

In addition to that, the United States 
will contribute financial support during 
fiscal 1963, to more than 65 other inter- 
national organizations and programs. 
How much these contributions will 
amount to is anybody’s guess. It is diffi- 
cult to determine because funds for these 
programs will be buried in various de- 
partmental appropriations. But rest as- 
sured it is not an insignificant amount. 

That is not all; there is still more. 
During the period of July-December 
1961, programing of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under Public Law 480 
totaled $1.8 billion, bringing to $15.8 bil- 
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lion the total value of products shipped 
overseas since the beginning of opera- 
tions under this act in July of 1954. 

No one could object to this use of our 
surplus commodities, however, they are 
sold for local currency; that is, the cur- 
rency of the country receiving the com- 
modities. This currency is retained in 
the foreign country and 83 percent of the 
money realized from these shipments is 
either loaned back or granted to that 
same country for development projects 
including loans to private industry. This 
money is over and above the sums au- 
thorized in the foreign aid bill. It is 
unreasonable to suggest that the foreign 
aid authorization be reduced by a sum 
equivalent to this expenditure? 

You often hear the argument that 
much of our foreign aid money is repaid 
to the United States and that we do not 
actually lose in the long run. Here is an 
example of how it is repaid. From Sep- 
tember 1945 to April of 1952 we gave 
Japan the sum of $1,889 million for eco- 
nomic assistance on the assumption that 
the United States would be repaid. In 
January of this year the U.S. Govern- 
ment entered into an agreement to settle 
this claim against Japan for only $490 
million. 

This year’s foreign aid bill provides 
that we approve that settlement and use 
$25 million of the payment for educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges between 
the countries and the balance to be used 
to develop markets for Japanese prod- 
ucts in Asia and elsewhere and for long- 
term development loans in foreign coun- 
tries. Not one cent of it is to be returned 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

I wonder how many of the American 
taxpayers would like to settle their tax 
obligations on a similar or comparable 
basis? These are only a few of the 
questionable practices involved in for- 
eign aid. Is it any wonder some of these 
programs are difficult to accept? 

Yesterday, on the floor of this House, 
I called attention to the fact there ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News 
an article stating that much of the $20 
million President Kennedy gave to 
Mexico through the Alliance for Prog- 
ress during his recent visit there, would 
be used to grow corn and wheat for 
shipment to Communist Cuba. I asked 
the chairman of the committee if there 
were any provision in the foreign aid bill 
to prevent this sort of thing—I could 
find none. The distinguished chairman 
advised me that I was correct that there 
was no limitation in the bill. 

I asked further if the committee gave 
any consideration to encouraging the 
recipients of our aid to not use the funds 
to benefit Cuba and to join with the 
United States in the embargo of Cuba. 
I received no direct answer to my ques- 
tion. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I pointed out that 
the $20 million was only a beginning, 
that we were going to give Mexico at 
least. $60 million, and that much of this 
money was to be used to clear jungle 
land and to construct a dam to irrigate 
land that is now arid to raise corn and 
wheat which are in such great surplus 
in this country. * 
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The chairman informed me I was 
relying on a news report. That the re- 
sults of the negotiations of the two Presi- 
dents had not been made public as yet. 
Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I was relying on 
the news report—how else could I get 
the information if the President had not 
as yet made the negotiations available 
to the Congress? But I would like to 
point out, Mr. Speaker, that the article 
represented that the information came 
from the Mexican Agricultural and 
Colonization Affairs Department. 

Furthermore, I do not see how we can 
intelligently vote on the Alliance for 
Progress section of this bill unless and 
until we do have the facts and results 
of the negotiations of the two Presidents. 

If these facts as reported in the news 
article be true and to my knowledge they 
have not been refuted, how in good con- 
science can we ask the American farmer 
to cut down on his production, because 
of our huge surpluses—yet tax him and 
the American public to obtain funds for 
foreign aid to be given to Mexico to in 
turn clear off nonusable land and irri- 
gate arid land to raise the very prod- 
ucts we have in such surplus? And on 
top of that allow them to ship these 
supplies to Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, do we not owe some obli- 
gation to our own citizens? How long 
will the American taxpayers stand for 
this shoddy treatment? Not long, I 
hope. Mr. Speaker, I cannot, in good 
conscience, support this bill. 


PETER KIHSS: A CREDIT TO HIS 
PROFESSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
New York’s most respected members of 
the fourth estate resides in the district 
I am privileged to represent in this 
House. I refer to Peter Kihss of 186-18 
Avon Road, Jamaica, who has served on 
the staff of the New York Times for 
many years and enjoys an unexcelled 
reputation for journalistic ability and 
veracity. 

In his community Mr. Kihss is highly 
regarded for his civic consciousness and 
for his tireless work for good causes. 
He is truly a credit to his profession and 
to his community. I am proud indeed 
to have such a constituent. 

That is why I am concerned over cer- 
tain remarks made by one of our col- 
leagues, appearing on page 3868 of the 
March 12 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, which could be interpreted as a 
reflection on the fine reputation Mr. 
Kihss enjoys. His unblemished charac- 
ter is sufficient answer in itself. But, 
in the interest of fairness, I feel the sit- 
uation should be fully clarified—and 
through the same forum. 

Therefore, so that the record may be 
complete, I desire to include at this point 
some pertinent paragraphs from a letter 
which Mr. Kihss addressed to me: 

In the insert in the Recorp of March 12, 
Representative ASHBROOK stated, “Mr. Kihss 
uses an evasion of the truth to elevate the 
stature of the leftist meeting” referring to a 
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story written by me in the New York Times 
of March 8. This was a story describing a 
Young Americans for Freedom rally at Madi- 
son Square Garden as “packed by an en- 
thusiastic crowd of 18,000 persons.” Mr. 
ASHBROOK based his attack on another para- 
graph which said Senator HUMPHREY was the 
main speaker at a counterrally by Americans 
for Democratic Action and college young 
Democratic groups in St. Nicholas Arena, and 
which added that the hall had a capacity of 
4,000. 

The story involved appeared in the city 
(first) edition. The Garden rally began at 
8 p.m. and so it was possible to report the 
size of its crowd as well as the picketing by 
1,200 opponents then underway with their 
plans to join others of their views at the 
arena rally. The arena rally did not get 
started until 9 p.m. 

Edition schedules did not make it possible 
to report in the city edition the eventual 
turnout for the arena rally, but I made the 
point that the arena’s capacity was only 4,000. 
As I pointed out, anyone could deduce that 
the arena crowd could not possibly match 
the Garden rally. 

The second and later edition stories all 
carried an attendance figure for the arena 
rally—1,200 of the pickets, plus 1,800 others, 
a total of 3,000. It is obvious therefore that 
there was no “evasion of the truth to eleyate 
the stature of the leftist meeting.” 


Mr. Speaker, this statement is truly 
convincing and I trust my colleagues will 
take full cognizance of the facts. 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
me through this unanimous consent mo- 
tion to clarify this issue. And, in so do- 
ing, I wish to extend to Mr. Kihss my 
compliments on his fine work and well- 
earned, untarnished reputation. May he 
enjoy many more years of courageous re- 
porting in the admirable tradition of the 
great newspaper he serves. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HEMPHILL, for Friday, July 13, and 
Monday, July 16, 1962. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Devine), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
Devine), for 15 minutes, tomorrow, July 
13, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ROOSEVELT to revise and extend 
his remarks on the bill passed today 
and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Devine) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Barry. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Mooreweap of Ohio. 

Mr. DOOLEY. 

Mr. Porr. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 
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Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. JENSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ROSENTHAL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. THompson of Louisiana, notwith- 
standing it exceeds the limit and is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost 
$1,050. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
July 13, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
aed Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


2291. A letter from the Secr of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 5, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Sachems Head 
Harbor, Conn., authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act, approved July 3, 1958; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

2292. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated June 1, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on an interim report on the De- 

Creek, Ark., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Flood Control, House 
of Representatives, adopted March 20, 1944; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

2293. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated June 1, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a let- 
ter report on Lake Pontchartrain, La., Sea- 
plane Base in the vicinity of New Orleans, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act, 
approved March 2, 1945; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

2294. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 4, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on the Sallisaw Creek, 
Okla., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Represen- 
tatives, adopted March 15, 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

2295. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 17, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim report on the North Branch of 
the Potomac River, Md., and W. Va., request- 
ed by resolution of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, U.S. Senate, adopted September 
14, 1955, and other resolutions by that com- 
mittee and by the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, listed in 
the report (H. Doc. No. 469); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 
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2296. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 11, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompahying papers and an illustra- 
tion on the Great Lakes harbors study, inter- 
im report on the Green Bay Harbor, Wis., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committees on 
Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted May 18, 1956, and 
June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 470); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with one illustration. 

2297. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 6, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on the Great Lakes harbors study, in- 
terim report on the Oswego Harbor, N. T., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted May 18, 1956, and 
June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 471); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 

2298. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 4, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the report on and a survey of 
the Illinois River and tributaries, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and Illinois, requested by resolu- 
tions of the Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, adopted July 28, 
1937, and May 14, 1941, and authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved August 
11, 1939 (H. Doc. No. 472); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with seven illustrations, 

2299. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 21, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a survey of the streams at and in the 
vicinity of Alamogordo, N. Mex., authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved July 3, 
1958 (H. Doc. No. 473); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
18 illustrations. 

2300. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 30, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on the Great Lakes harbors study, in- 
terim report on the Muskegon Harbor, Mich., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted May 18, 1956, and 
June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 474); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 

2301. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 18, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on the Papillion 
Creek and tributaries, Nebraska, requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Flood 
Control, House of Representatives, adopted 
July 23, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 475); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

2302. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 4, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on the Red River 
in Natchitoches and Red River Parishes, La., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted March 11, 1957, 
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June 20, 1957, and April 21, 1950, submitted 
also in response to a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted February 25, 1938 (H. 
Doc. No. 476); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with il- 
lustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 
Report pursuant to 57 Stat. 380; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1973). Ordered to 
be printed, 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 2970; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1974). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee of conference. 
House Joint Resolution 809. Joint resolu- 
tion to extend the time for conducting the 
referendum with respect to the national 
marketing quota for wheat for the marketing 


year July 1, 1963; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1975). Ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12391. A bill to improve and protect 
farm income, to reduce costs of farm pro- 
grams to the Federal Government, to reduce 
the Federal Government's excessive stocks 
of agricultural commodities, to maintain 
reasonable and stable prices of agricultural 
commodities and products to consumers, to 
provide adequate supplies of agricultural 
commodities for domestic and foreign needs, 
to conserve natural resources, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1976). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 12492 A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that epilepsy 
shall constitute disability for purposes of 
entitlement to disability insurance benefits 
and the disability freeze; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BREEDING: 

H.R. 12498. A bill to amend section 9(d) 
(1) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187; 43 U.S.C. 485), to make addi- 
tional provisions for irrigation blocks, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 12494. A bill to authorize assistance 
under the Area Redevelopment Act in the 
case of any area which has been adversely 
affected by the imposition by the United 
States of an embargo on the importation of 
products from Communist or Communist- 
dominated countries; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 12495. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to restore com- 
petitive equality to retailers and other dis- 
tributors with respect to certain sales to 
business and other organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12496. A bill to repeal the depletion 
allowance for oil and gas wells in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12497. A bill to amend section 204(a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to au- 
thorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to encourage the adoption by the several 
States of laws in conformance with the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, published by the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 12498. A bill to amend the act of April 
29, 1942, establishing the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board, to provide for the John 
Philip Sousa Concert Shell on the Mall near 
the National Gallery of Art and the U.S. Capi- 
tol Building, and to provide for the Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr., children’s cultural programs 
for underprivileged children; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 12499. A bill to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment of 
pension to certain veterans and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, MICHEL: 

H.R. 12500. A bill to provide that the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion shall hereafter be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12501. A bill to amend section 23A of 
the Federal Reserve Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 12502. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Madi- 
son or St. Clair County, Hl.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 12503. A bill to amend paragraph 1529 
(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
the classification of certain hair rollers and 
curlers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 12504. A bill to equalize the pay of 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard with 
that of the chiefs of the other branches of 
the Armed Forces; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 12505. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for additional education or 
training; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 12506. A bill relating to the power of 
the States to impose use tax assessments 
with respect to sales in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12507. A bill to prohibit the letting 
of contracts for professional services through 
competitive bidding; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12508. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide greater flexi- 
bility in the organization of the Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

H.R. 12509. A bill to permit the county of 

Los Angeles, Calif., to grant an easement 
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over certain property heretofore conveyed 
to such county by the United States for park 
and recreational purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 12510. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make it clear that a 
voluntary employees’ beneficiary association 
may retain its tax-exempt status even though 
it enters into certain nonprofitmaking ad- 
ministrative arrangements with another or- 
ganization providing pension or vacation 
benefits for its members and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 12511. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
income from obligations guaranteed by the 
United States under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 shall be subject to income tax 
when received by organizations otherwise 
exempt from tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 12512. A bill to amend section 610 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to pro- 
hibit the serving of alcoholic beverages to 
airline passengers while in flight; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 12513. A bill to provide for public 
notice of settlements in patent interferences, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL (by request): 

H. J. Res. 813. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of May 17, 1938, in 
order to establish an association to assist the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in promoting the national collection 
of fine arts; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. J. Res. 814. Joint resolution to require 
that the right of the people to pray in all 
public and private places not be violated; to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. J. Res. 815. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting nonsectarlan prayer 
in public schools or other public places if 
participation therein is not compulsory; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. J. Res. 816. Joint resolution to protect 
the gold reserves of the United States by im- 
mediately suspending the sale to foreign 
nations of gold belonging to the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOSHER (by request) : 

H. J. Res. 817. Joint resolution providing 
that the day on which the presidential elec- 
tion is held shall be a legal holiday, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 724. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 29, 
a resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relating to 
the qualifications of electors; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Res. 725. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the enactment of certain legislation; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to immediately 
take the necessary steps to give to the citi- 
zens of this Nation an opportunity by con- 
stitutional amendment to determine whether 
or not prayer shall be permitted in the public 
schools, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 12514. A bill for the relief of Maria 
B. Barreda; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 12515. A bill for the relief of Albin 
D. Molohon of Billings, Mont., to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

HR. 12516. A bill relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of the profit- 
sharing plan of the Arlington Realty Co. as 
a qualified trust under section 401(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12517. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Jacobson Solkey; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H.R. 12518. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Yok Sun Lee and her minor son, Mark Tom; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 12519. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Lonardo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 12520. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Percida Cango; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12521. A bill for the relief of Josefa 
Cantoria Domingo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12522. A bill for the relief of Fedora 
Llamas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12523. A bill for the relief of Josefa 
A. Salazar; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

H.R. 12524. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Restituto S. Ruiz and his wife, Lydia Mallavo 
Ruiz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


384. By Mr. ANFUSO: Petition of em- 
ployees of the Evins Shoe Co., of New 
York favoring the stoppage of importation of 
shoes from foreign countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

385. By Mr. ANFUSO: Petition of the 
Legislative Committee, Local 485, IUE, 
AFL-CIO, with several signatures, favoring 
passage of the King-Anderson bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

386. By Mr. MONAGAN: Resolution of 
Baltic States Freedom Committee unani- 
mously adopted at rally of June 17, 1962; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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EXTENSFONS OF REMARKS 


Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege to announce to 
the House of Representatives that Lt. 
Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., has been chosen 
by the editors of Dixie Business to re- 
ceive the Great American Award for 
1962. This is another rightly deserved 
honor bestowed upon Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn for his magnificent contribution 
to our Nation’s space program. It is in 
recognition of the courage and dedica- 
tion he has displayed throughout his il- 
lustrious career. Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn, as you know, is & product of that 
part of southeastern Ohio which I have 
the honor to represent here. It is with 
great pride that we view his accomplish- 
ments and the great regard in which he 
is held by the people of the world. 

With this new award, Lieutenant 
Colonel Glenn joins the illustrious com- 
pany of distinguished men and women 
who have been recipients of the Great 
American Award. Among these have 
been: 1955, Dr. Charles F. Kettering; 
1956, Cecil B. DeMille; 1957, Helen Kel- 
ler; 1958, Dr. Tom D. Spies; 1959, Sena- 
tor Lister Hill; 1960, Oveta Culp Hobby; 
and 1961, Dr. R. M. Wilson. 

T am certain that all of my colleagues 
here join me in congratulating Lt. Col. 
John Glenn in having achieved this new 
honor. We also congratulate the editors 
of Dixie Business for adding the name 
of Lieutenant Colonel Glenn to its ros- 
ter of eminent citizens who have been 
honored for their achievements and con- 
tributions to mankind. 


Remarks by Senator Bush on the Dana 
Clark Television Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, recent- 
ly the distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bus] appeared on the 
“Dana Clark Show,” on NBC television. 
His remarks on that occasion covered 
some very fundamental questions before 
Congress and before the American peo- 
ple. I was very much impressed by his 
remarks, which I heard; so much so that 
on my own initiative I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
the Senator from Connecticut may be 
printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Remarks Mann By SENATOR BUSH ON THE 
“Dana CLARK SHOW” ON NBC TELEVISION 
Thank you, Mrs. Clark. I’m very happy 

to avail myself of your invitation to talk 
about some of the issues that we are deal- 
ing with in this session of the Congress, 
and will likely be dealing with until around 
the 1st of October. The sessions of the Con- 
gress seem to be getting longer and longer 
each year. Last year it was October 1 when 
we got out, and now it that we 
might even invade the month of October 
with our presence here in Washington. 

One of the most significant issues that the 
Congress is faced with is a very broad issue, 
and I'll give some illustrations of what I 
mean here—is the desire of the President 
of the United States to increase the power 
of the executive branch. That is to say, to 
put more power in the hands of the Prest- 
dent of the United States. Now there's only 
one place that he can go to get that addi- 
tional power, or at least certainly one of 
the places, if the court could be called a 
second power. One of the places is the 
Congress of the United States. So if you're 
going to increase the power of the Presi- 
dent, you've got to take power away from 
some place else, and what he proposes to do 
is to take it away from the Congress. 

You see we've had a system of checks and 
balances under our Constitution since it was 
first. signed, and first adopted, and this has 
worked out very well. We have the three 
coequal branches, the legislative, the ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial, and it’s been this 
system of checks and balances that have 
made our Government work so well. Some- 
times it seems a little bit slow, but at least 
one branch has been a check upon the 
other, and no complaints have been made 
about a concentration of power, which was 
of course what we came away from Great 
Britain to get away from the concentration 
of power when we were only a colony. 

So the President has decided that he 
should put more power—have more power— 
in the Office of President, and has made var- 
ious requests to the Congress to implement 
that desire upon his part. One of the first 
recommendations that he made in this con- 
nection was to give him standby discre- 
tionary power to cut taxes. In other words, 
to put it simply, if at any time he thought 
that the economy could be stimulated by 
a tax cut, he would have the power without 
going to Congress, to make such a cut, with- 
in limits that had probably previously been 
established by the Congress. It might be 
$2 billion, $4 billion, $5 billion, or it might 
be for a given length of time, such as 6 
months or a year. But nevertheless what 
he asked the Congress to do is to give up— 
hand over to him this power to reduce taxes, 
at will, at any time that he thought best. 
Now of course this is asking for a very great 
political weapon. One can the ef- 
fect of a President suddenly reducing taxes 
about 2 or 3 weeks before an election, and 
this would of course be a very popular move, 
as everybody likes to have taxes go down, 
and he would assume full credit for it. 

But that isn’t the only reason, although 
it is a reason for opposing it. The reason 
is that the Constitution gives the Congress 
a duty, and an obligation to fix the taxes, 
to raise the money for the Government, and 
to raise and lower taxes is definitely the 
congressional responsibility. So I think it’s 
fair to say that it’s unlikely that this Con- 
gress will go all the way with the President 
in this move to increase his power by giv- 


ing him discretionary 
Another flustration of 


he requested $2,600 million public works to 
go onto the shelf, so to speak, so 
any time he felt that a big public 
program would stimulate the economy 
he could trigger this authority and put the 
public works bill to work all over the United 
States, or wherever it seemed best to him 
to do it. 

This bill also involved a financing of it, 


processes of the Congress. 

Well this was too much for the Congress 
and many of you will recall that this public 
works bill was very greatly changed and the 
authority which he asked for in respect of 
invading the trust funds and pledged funds 
was denied him, and the bill was cut about 
in half, with $750 million passed for im- 
mediate use, and another $750 million to 
become available in July of 1963. This iatter 
one which was a deferred authority was al- 
most defeated in the Senate. 

There are just two examples of where he 
has asked for discretionary power to be 
vested in him at the expense of the Con- 
gress of the United States. A third Hius- 
tration might be offered in the so-called 
trade bill, the bill which has to do with the 
control of tariffs and international trade. 
In this bill he has asked for authority to 
cut tariffs across the board any time at his 
discretion, by some 50 percent, or even to 
cut tariffs to zero, when ourselves and the 
Common Market countries control 80 per- 
cent of the world’s trade. This power of 
course is most unusual. We must have an 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, or 
a new Trade Agreements Act, but many of 
us feel that the President’s power should be 
restricted to making tariff reductions on a 
gradual, selective, and reciprocal basis, so 
that we make sure we're getting quid pro 
quo all the time from coricessions that we 
may make to the Common Market. 

This bill also gave him a very substantial 
grant of power in connection with what's 


life adjustment phases of the Dill. 
this provision of the bill he would have 
authority to extend aid to companies or 
organizations that have been put out of 
business by tariff reduction, and the ald 
that he would be able to give them would 
be in the form of loans or technical help 
from the Department of Commerce or the 
Government in some department. Well, 
giving loans to a company that’s been put 
out of business is a little bit like throwing 
an anchor to a drowning man, and this is 
a very controversial phase of the bill, which 
I know the Senate will want to examine 
very closely. It also gives him power to put 
workers who have been disemployed by Gov- 
ernment action on the dole—to give them 
relief money for long periods, also to offer 
to them another retraining program, and 
also it provides for funds for moving them 
from one State to another if they can’t find 
in their own State places of employment for 
their new skills. So you see it gives the 
President a great deal of power over the 
lives of the workers, and I have felt that 
this is one of the harsher, more cruel aspects 
of the trade bill. 

It also provides that when the President 
makes the decision, there is no appeal— 
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there is no appeal to the court, there is no 
appeal to the Congress, there is no congres- 
sional veto, and of course it leaves unsolved 
some of the major problems in connection 
with international trade, as for instance the 
major sources of friction indeed between 
ourselves and the Common Market countries, 
For instance, it does nothing to solve the 
very great difference between us and these 
countries in respect to East-West trade. 
They are shipping goods, even strategic goods 
behind the Iron Curtain, with considerable 
freedom, where we are very restrictive in 
that, because we don’t want to build up 
their economic and military potentials, and 
we feel that our allies are much too gen- 
erous and liberal in their trade behind the 
Iron Curtain. It also leaves unsolved our 
differences with General DeGaulle, who is 
very anxious to establish a nuclear striking 
force of his own, and it also leaves unsolved 
the very serious question of Japan and the 
Latin American countries, who like our- 
selves, are in a large measure dependent on 
world trade in order to survive. 

But in this bill, while it states that we 
will continue the most favored nations 
policy, and thus give to Japan and the Latin 
American countries all the concessions that 
the President might write into an agreement 
with the Common Market, it imposes no 
such obligation upon them, and would thus 
leave them dependent upon the United 
States as the only big market for their ex- 
pansion for taking care of their needs to 
export, and a country like Japan, as in the 
case of Great Britain has got to export, or 
they simply will die. 

I feel, and I’ve felt that these related 
matters are so important that the Presi- 
dent ought to call a conference of the free 
nations and consider these matters—these 
related matters all at once in connection 
with the whole question of international 
trade, and the matter of trade concessions. 
The Common Market is a mutual protec- 
tion society, and we mustn’t think of it as 
a charitable institution that’s going to treat 
us very generously. We've got to be in a 
position to use our bargaining power to 
the very limit if we’re going to protect the 
interests of the United States. 

Thank you very much, Mrs, Clark. 


The National Lottery of Ecuador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Ecuador. Like a 
number of other lotteries of Spanish- 
speaking nations, the national lottery of 
Ecuador exists not for the benefit of the 
general treasury but rather for the bene- 
fit of numerous charities. y 

In South America, lotteries support 
many hospitals, asylums, orphanages 
and the like that would be otherwise 
aided and maintained by the Govern- 
ment. Ecuador is one of the nations in 
which the profits of the national lottery 
are directly channeled to these institu- 
tions. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the na- 
tional lottery of Ecuador came to over 
$34% million. One-third of this money 
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was turned over to charitable organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, we in America could 
benefit immeasurably if moneys that now 
flow into the pockets of gangsters and 
professional gamblers could be diverted 
into a national lottery and utilized for 
the benefit of our own people. A na- 
tional lottery in the United States could 
produce over $10 billion a year in new 
revenue. 


Summary of a Survey Made in the 26th 
Congressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is intended as a summary and 
review of a survey I made among my 
constituents of the 26th Congressional 
District of New York. The district 
which I am proud to represent consti- 
tutes the eastern half of Westchester 
County with a population of approxi- 
mately 420,000. 

The survey which went to every 
household generated a tremendous and 
impressive response. Some 34,000 ques- 
tionnaire cards were returned to my of- 
fice. These cards in many instances 
represented the thinking of several per- 
sons in the same household. On many 
of the cards were written astute and 
penetrating comments, while thousands 
of informative letters were generated ex- 
pressing supplemental viewpoints. 

The 34,000 returns bore out my belief 
that Westchester County deserves the 
reputation of having the most educated 
populace of any county in the country. 
It has been said that Westchester pos- 
sesses more high school and college 
graduates than any other similar geo- 
graphic area, along with the highest av- 
erage family income in the United States. 

Every survey has its limitations. 
Brevity in questioning does not permit 
comprehensive answers embracing all 
facets of an issue. Yet from my survey 
I was able to observe definite patterns 
of thought among my constituents. Even 
with the multitude of answers and the 
helpful interlineations on the question- 
naires, I still form my own opinion and 
come to a final judgment on each of the 
issues confronting Congress. However, 
it is gratifying to feel that on most major 
issues my position approximates that of 
my constituents. 

Medical care for the aged under social 
security brought an affirmative response 
from 21,334 persons or 61.5 percent of 
the total. The wording of the question 
obviously failed to delineate closely any 
one of the specific plans, and since the 
survey was made many significant 
changes have been made in the legisla- 
tive approach to the medical care 
problem. 

Question No. 2 was limited to the issue 
of Federal aid to teachers’ salaries be- 
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cause many spokesmen from both of our 
major political parties have been gen- 
erally agreed on the need for limited 
Federal aid to school construction. 
Most of the controversy has revolved 
around the question of direct Federal 
assistance for increasing the salaries of 
teachers. 

The widespread endorsement for freer 
trade and lower tariff protection was 
perhaps brought about by the recent suc- 
cess of the European Common Market 
along with the historical dependence of 
Westchester County on the nearby ex- 
port and import industries of the port 
of New York. In this regard, this sum- 
mer I joined with many of my Repub- 
lican colleagues in the House in sup- 
porting the bipartisan Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. 

The results of question No. 4 indicate 
to me an inherent distrust on the part 
of suburbanites against any proposal 
that might transfer local and State 
governmental decisions to Washington. 
I was pleased that my vigorous opposi- 
tion to the recommendation to create a 
new Department of Urban Affairs earlier 
this year corresponded to the sentiments 
of so many of my constituents. 

The overwhelming feeling against an 
extensive Federal-State fallout shelter 
program is at variance with more recent 
polls released by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. I am nevertheless convinced 
that disenchantment with fallout shel- 
ters continues to prevail among many 
constituents. 

Question No. 6 underlines my pre- 
viously expressed belief that the vast 
majority of Americans saw the need for 
resumption of atmospheric nuclear test- 
ing long before the official pronounce- 
ment by the President. This explains 
the sober support which President Ken- 
nedy received throughout the country 
when he announced his decision. 

Few areas are more dependent upon 
railroad commuter facilities than is 
Westchester County. The nearly 2 to 1 
support for Federal aid to commuter 
railroads indicates that many of my 
constituents recognize how many bil- 
lions of tax dollars would be wasted on 
new multilane highways if our mass 
transit facilities are permitted to fall 
into disuse and eventual bankruptcy. 

The most evenly divided opinion was 
expressed on question No. 8, where 52.9 
percent were in favor and 43.7 percent 
were opposed to U.S. purchase of United 
Nations bonds. 

When as many as 95 percent of any 
group agree as they did on question No. 
9, there must be a compelling reason. 
I believe the residents of Westchester 
County stand with nearly all Americans 
in recognizing that a retreat from our 
firm position of principle in West Ber- 
lin might very well be the prelude to 
complete Western surrender to com- 
munism. 

Mr. Speaker, thank you for affording 
me the opportunity to present this re- 
port to Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Because this survey of 
public opinion met with so much wide- 
spread approval and acceptance, I plan 
for this to be the first in a series of an- 
nual reports. 
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Final results of survey conducted by Congressman Ebyix B. Dooney a residents of 
Westchester County, New York’s 26th Congressional District, Februa: uly 19031 

Number Percent 
Baul —. 
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opinion 
edical for thi der social 
3 8 SRE — 34, 690 21, 334 13. 321 38.4 0.1 
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5. Extensive Federal-State fallout shel 
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7. Federal aid for nae railroads... 34, 21, 349 12, 105 35.0 2.9 
8. U. S. purchase of U.N. Fi Speed 34. 290 18, 139 14, 985 43.7 3.4 
9. Firm U.S. stand in West Berlin 34, 601 82, 871 1,314 3.8 1.2 
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Foreign Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington pleaded, “Let us maintain 
friendly relations with all nations, but 
foreign entanglements with none.” 

I have listened to this debate in the 

House, on the so-called foreign aid bill, 
for the past 3 days with great concern 
and misgivings. 
Here we have a bill to take $4,800 mil- 
lion from the already overburdened 
American taxpayers and send it to many 
foreign government heads to spend al- 
most at their own discretion, even 
though our national debt is today greater 
than the debt of all the nations on this 
earth combined. 

We have already donated gratis 
over $90 billion for this program with 
little or no results. Worldwide revolu- 
tions, strife, hunger, and cold wars are 
still the order of the day in many of the 
foreign lands we seek to help with our 
taxpayer's billions. 

We have not heeded George Washing- 
ton’s admonition which was in short, 
Let us maintain friendly relations with 
all nations, but foreign entanglements 
with none.“ 

To the contrary Mr. Speaker we have 
become entangled in foreign squabbles 
even to the extent of sending millions of 
our finest American youth to fight and 


die in three wars across the seven seas 
during the past 45 years. Yes, they 
helped win those wars but yet there is 


no peace, and peace will not prevail in 
those troubled lands until the destitute 
people there are provided with more 
of the fruits of their own labors, such 
as we enjoy in the United States of 
America under our constitutional free 
private enterprise system of government. 
_ It has been my personal privilege to 
visit many people in many of the foreign 
lands where revolutions, strife, hunger, 
and cold wars prevail today. That con- 
dition will continue to prevail so long as 


the powerful rich, and rulers, and the 
ruthless land barons in most of the 
world’s troubled spots own almost every 
acre of land, chattels, and property of 
every nature while the downtrodden 
multitudes slave to earn their daily 
bread. Mr. Speaker, I say advisedly that 
next to communism, the greatest curse 
of this world is the ruthless powerful 
land barons. 

Every American should thank God 
that one of our first Congresses passed 
the Homestead Act which provided in 
short that no one could homestead more 
than 160 acres of land in the United 
States of America. Had that act not 
been adopted, America would, without 
doubt, have suffered the same fate that 
has befallen so many nations of the Old 
World, as I have just explained. 

As everyone knows it is the inherent 
desire of every human on earth to own 
property as proof witness the fact that 
revolutions are nonexistant against.the 
Governments of India, Pakistan, Formo- 
sa, and Thailand, just to name a few 
nations where land reform programs 
have been put into effect since World 
War II. 

Cuba is the exception where Castro 
refused to deal fairly with the former 
owners of land and property. He chose 
the ruthless course of rolling heads and 
then took control of all property using 
his communistic power to put his own 
dictatorial ideas into a Cuban land re- 
form program which is doomed to failure, 
as Castro himself is doomed in all his 
devilish doings. 

What has our aid to many nations ac- 
complished for the downtrodden multi- 
tudes? The answer is just about exactly 
nothing so far as assisting them in their 
desire for a better life for themselves and 
their children. The truth of the matter 
is, that in far too many nations our 
dollars have enriched the already rich 
and powerful land barons, and it is in 
those lands where the youth have deter- 
mined that a new order of government 
be instituted. Hence they are the lead- 
ers of the revolutions just as our Thir- 
teen Colonies revolted against the British 
Crown and for about the same reasons. 

Now of course the Communists are giv- 
ing lipservice to these revolutionary 
forces, but the facts are that only a small 
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percent of these young people are Com- 
munists at heart. They are to a great 
extent high school and college students, 
whose sole purpose is to bring about a 
better life for the people of which they 
are a part, and they resent the fact that 
little or none of our U.S. aid trickles 
down to the needy multitudes. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I cannot find it in my heart to sup- 
port this bill or any foreign aid bill since 
the shooting stopped in the Korean war. 

I have previously stated on this floor 
that I would support a bill to spend up 
to a billion dollars annually to send food 
feed, fiber, medicine, doctors, and nurses 
to starving, ragged, sick people across 
the seas as that and only that can be 
justified, and only that is appreciated. 

And only that will prove to those peo- 
ple that our way, and not the Communist 
way, is the best course to follow. But 
first the rich, the present rulers, and the 
land barons must follow the lead of those 
other many nations who have estab- 
lished a good, fair, workable land reform 
program; for until that is done in many 
of these troubled lands there will be no 
peace, 

I hope the United Nations will act 
effectively in urging such reform since 
the U.S. Congress and the powers that 
be in our Government have for years 
taken the position that world peace and 
friendship can be bought with American 
dollars by the billions, or with threats of 
bullets, to match Communist threats. 

It should be clear to every deep-think- 
ing person at this late date that the 
course we have followed will never bring 
peace to this troubled world. 


National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I just had 
one of the most interesting, instructive 
and inspiring experiences of my life. I 
have just returned from Camp A. P. 
Hill, Va., where the ist. Battle Group, 
116th Infantry, Virginia Army National 
Guard, under the command of Col. 
Samuel “Jack” Light is encamped for 
its 2-week active duty training tour. 

For the first time, I had a firsthand 
opportunity to observe this unit in ac- 
tion. Through the courtesy of Maj. 
Gen. William C. Purnell, commanding 
general, 29th Infantry Division, Army 
National Guard, we visited every quar- 
ter of the training and bivouac area 
and observed the officers and troops in 
the course of an actual military exer- 
cise, 

Mr. Speaker, if every unit in the 
National Guard and Reserve system is 
receiving the same quantity and quality 
of instruction, then we have nothing to 
fear about the future of that system and 
most certainly nothing should be done 
to decimate its ranks or deemphasize its 
mission, Although the men work hard 
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and long hours, and although they are 
living in the kind of environment they 
could anticipate in actual combat, I 
happy to report that the relationship 
between officers and men is exemplary 
and the total morale is at the highest 
possible level. These men know what 
they are doing; they know how to do it; 
and they enjoy doing it. I was also 
greatly impressed with the caliber of 
the moral and spiritual guidance avail- 
able to them in the persons of the two 
chaplains, 

Mr. Speaker, Virginia and the Nation 
at large have every reason to feel 
extremely proud of the young men who 
have dedicated themselves to the service 
of their country in this way. 


A Resolution—House Resolution 324— 
To Establish a House Committee on 
Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 15 
of this year I posed these questions: “Is 
enough being done not only to hold in 
check the Communist offensive but to 
reverse it?” and, “Have we settled for 
merely stemming the Communist tide of 
world conquest, or is it really our inten- 
tion to roll it back?” ‘These queries bear 
repeating and they require the right an- 
swers. I dare to state as loudly as I can 
that not enough is being done to both 
check and reverse the Communist offen- 
sive; that the United States has not 
settled, and will never settle, for merely 
stemming the Communist tide of world 
conquest; and that it most assuredly is 
our intention to roll it back. Does any- 
one dare to disagree with that? 

On the subject of our national de- 
fense—our preparedness for mutual se- 
curity and defense of the free world— 
there is always proper emphasis on the 
fact that we maintain and improve our 
military strength only for defense pur- 
poses, to deter aggression or to defeat it. 
We speak the truth when we say that 
we are not a warlike people. We do not 
want war. We will neither provoke nor 
start war. When we insist that our 
military establishment is for deterrent 
and defensive use only, we are being 
completely honest, and most of the world 
knows it. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we are 
not going to launch a military offensive 
to achieve the declared objective of liber- 
ation of and freedom for enslaved peo- 
ples everywhere. 

What then? While our military re- 
mains armed to the teeth and ready to 
defend, what is wrong with launching a 
peaceful offensive to help the enslaved 
peoples of the world break their shack- 
les? I mean an all-out offensive. We 
are at war—with the Communists—al- 
beit for the most part a nonshooting 
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war. When we wake more fully to the 
realization that we are in a war, we will 
see the absolute necessity of going onto 
the offensive, not letting up until the war 
is won. 

The bill I sponsored to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions—House Resolution 324—is one 
means of implementing our noble pro- 
fessions. Such a committee would de- 
vote much time and energy to seeking 
new avenues over which a peaceful of- 
fensive could roll forward. I offer the 
following recommendation: 

That the United States introduce in 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on a regular and unrelenting 
basis—say, once a month—a resolution 
charging the Soviet Union with warlike 
and aggressive action and the subjuga- 
tion of nations against their will. Each 
month a different enslaved country could 
be cited. Ambassador Stevenson is a 
most eloquent orator. He has been 
known to speak with deep and sometimes 
moving articulation. I would like to see 
him lead such a crusade in the United 
Nations. Have we not the right to ex- 
pect that the entire free world would 
give wholehearted support to such re- 
solutions? And do we not have the 
right to expect that enough of the so- 
called neutral nations to insure adop- 
tion of such resolutions would vote with 
us? 

The time for unrestrained and sus- 
tained nonshooting attack has long since 
passed. Now—today—is the best time 
that remains to begin this all-out fight 
that we must know we will have to wage, 
sooner or later. I urge that the Rules 
Committee speed my resolution or one 
like it to the floor of the House and that 
this body in turn waste no time in pass- 
ing it. Some bills can wait. This one 
cannot. This is my message in observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, July 15 
to July 21. My hope and prayer is that 
the message will prove to be more than 
just words. Only the Congress can make 
it so. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Commended for Launching 
Telstar, First Commercial Venture Into 
Space Satellite Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
cess of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s first venture into full-scale 
satellite communications from its sta- 
tion in Andover, Maine, on Tuesday paves 
the way for an eventual new communica- 
tions superhighway through space. 

Americans watching their television 
sets in their living rooms should have 
been gratified to realize that it was a 
combination of American free enter- 
prise and government ingenuity that 
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was responsible for the historymaking 
earth-to-space and back-to-earth pro- 
gram showing Vice President LYNDON 
Jounson in Washington talking by tele- 
phone with American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Chairman Frederick Kappel 
in Maine. 

As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee which makes money 
available to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for space re- 
search and rocket launchings, I was par- 
ticularly proud of this cooperative effort 
by NASA with A. T. & T. in the Telstar 
satellite launch from Cape Canaveral. 
Telstar is the forerunner of a revolution- 
ary new global communications system. 
The launching of this satellite was the 
first commercial venture into space and 
it demonstrated the vast new communi- 
cations capability opened by satellites by 
relaying the first transatlantic tele- 
vision broadcast. Last night the first 
east-to-west transatlantic television 
broadcasts were relayed from England 
to France and were received in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate Chairman 
Kappel of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and all of the employees 
of A.T. & T. and the Bell Laboratories, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration who labored so long and 
hard to make this first commercial ven- 
ture into space satellite communications 
a gigantic success and first for American 
free enterprise. 


Biennial Conference of American Civil 
Liberties Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very stirring 
letter which President John F. Ken- 
nedy addressed to the American Civil 
Liberties Union at its biennial confer- 
ence be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. President Kennedy’s message 
should be taken to heart by all Ameri- 
cans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
TO ACLU BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1962. 
JOHN DEJ. PEMBERTON, Jr., 
Executive Director, American Civil Liberties 
Union: 

Please express to all of the participants of 
the biennial conference of the American 
Civil Liberties Union my best wishes for a 
constructive session. During the 43 years of 
its existence the American Civil Liberties 


Union has played a significant role in de- 
fending our basic democratic freedoms. Your 
voice has always been raised clearly and 
sharply when our liberties have been threat- 
ened. America is a stronger nation for your 
uncompromising efforts. 
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This country has passed through many 
periods of national peril. Now we are again 
in a period when risks are great, our burdens 
heavy, and our problems incapable of swift 
or easy solution. 

It is in times such as these that many men, 
weak in courage and frail in nerve, develop 
the tendency to turn suspiciously on their 
neighbors and leaders. Unable to face up 
to the dangers from without, they become 
convinced that the real danger is from with- 
in. Our hard-won freedoms are frequently 
abandoned in an effort to escape the burdens 
of responsible citizenship. At this moment 
in our history, the energies of all patriotic 
Americans must be focused primarily on our 
vital central problems, 

If we are to give the leadership the world 
requires of us, we must rededicate ourselves 
to the great principles of our Constitution— 
the very principles which distinguish us from 
our adversaries in the world. Our Nation 
needs the services of organizations and citi- 
zens who will remain vigilant in the defense 
of these principles. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Congressional Delegations Endorse 
Hanford Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, within 
a few days the House will consider an 
amendment to the atomic energy au- 
thorization bill to authorize installation 
of nonfederally owned power generating 
facilities at the Government’s new 
plutonium production reactor at Han- 
ford, Wash. 

All members of the congressional] dele- 
gations from Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho have joined in a letter sent to 
each Member of the House in bipartisan 
support of the proposed project. In the 
letter we point out the advantages of 
the proposal made by the Washington 
Public Power Supply System, an organ- 
ization of local public agencies, to fi- 
nance, construct, and operate electric 
power facilities which would utilize 
waste steam from the reactor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter as follows: 

Jur. x 10, 1962. 

Dran CoLLEAGUE: The undersigned mem- 
bers of the congressional delegations from 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho urge your 
support of a project which is of the utmost 
importance to our area and to the Nation, 
and which has tremendous bipartisan sup- 
port in our respective States. We refer to 
the proposal of the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, an organization of local pub- 
lic agencies, to finance, construct, and op- 
erate electric power facilities utilizing waste 
steam from the new plutonium production 
reactor now nearing completion at Hanford, 
Wash. 

We realize that a proposal last year for 
Federal installation of power facilities at 
Hanford was the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. However, the new proposal is en- 
tirely different from that which was last 
considered by the Congress. The new pro- 
posal eliminates objections which formerly 
were raised to the effect that such a plan 
required expenditure of Federal funds, and 
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that it would place the Federal Government 
in the commercial steam electric generating 
business outside of the Tennessee Valley. 
The new proposal does not require any Fed- 
eral appropriations, and the power itself 
would be produced by a non-Federal agency 
and made available both to local public agen- 
cies and to the region’s privately owned 
power companies through an exchange 
arrangement with the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

This proposal also has the following ad- 
vantages: It would (1) give the Govern- 
ment its only opportunity to recoup the $25 
million that has been spent to date on the 
convertibility features of the reactor; (2) 
permit the utilization of a resource that 
otherwise would be wasted; (3) fill a critical 
need for power in the area; (4) make max- 
imum use of these defense facilities for 
peaceful purposes. 

In order to achieve these and many other 
advantages, we understand an amendment 
will be offered to the atomic energy author- 
ization bill specifically to authorize installa- 
tion of nonfederally owned generating fa- 
cilities at Hanford. Such an amendment 
will not authorize expenditure of any Fed- 
eral funds, as no Federal money will be re- 
quired for construction of the Hanford 
power facilities. In fact, this amendment 
will make it possible for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to receive from $31 million to $125 
million for steam that otherwise would be 
wasted from the Hanford project. We there- 
fore urge your support of such an amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
Member of Congress. 
WALT HORAN, 
Member of Congress. 
DoN MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress. 
CATHERINE MAY, 
Member of Congress. 
Tuomas M. PELLY, 
Member of Congress. 
THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 
Member of Congress. 
Jack WESTLAND, 
Member of Congress. 
Epwin R. DURNO, 
Member of Congress. 
EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
WALTER NORBLAD, 


Member of Congress. 
RALPH R. HARDING, 


Member of Congress. 


Support for University Extension 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the Committee on Education 
and Labor reported my bill, H.R. 11340, 
to the House. This bill provides a 
modest matching grant program to State 
universities and land-grant colleges to 
support programs of general extension 
education. 

The legislation is modeled after exist- 
ing law and is designed to accomplish in 
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general fields what has been accom- 
plished by Federal encouragement in 
Agriculture and home economics. 

The bill had bipartisan support when 
originally introduced in the House. An 
identical bill has been introduced in the 
other body by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the eminent list of cosponsors, from 
both sides of the aisle, in the other body. 
They are: 

Mr. Morse, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Bocos, Mr. 
Bus, Mr. Cartson, Mr. Case, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Dopp, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
McCartuy, Mr. McGee, Mr. METCALF, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PELL, Mr. Prouty, 
Mr, Proxmire, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SCOTT, 
Mr. SmitH of Massachusetts, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. Wittrams of New Jersey, and Mr, 
YARBOROUGH. 


Ten Years of Work and Accomplishment 
in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank my colleagues 
in the House for their friendship and co- 
operation in the accomplishment of so 
much for the people of my district and 
State. I have received every kind con- 
sideration and help from the member- 
ship of this body. When I was elected to 
Congress in 1952, I resolved then that 
I would to the best of my ability repre- 
sent the people of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Louisiana in such 
manner that they would not regret the 
confidence they had placed in me by 
electing me as their Representative. I 
feel that I have not betrayed their confi- 
dence, as I have exerted every effort in 
their behalf during my five terms as 
their Congressman. 

The people whom I represent are a 
great and enlightened people and it has 
been a pleasure and privilege to repre- 
sent them in the U.S. Congress. They 
have made much progress in the past 10 
years and I feel that by teamwork with 
my colleagues from Louisiana and with 
the cooperation of the membership of 
this body, I have had an important part 
in this progress and in helping them to 
attain a better standard of living. I 
feel justly proud of my record in their 
behalf. 

We have made gains for our farmers, 
our workingmen, our industries; we 
have made progress in the development 
of our natural resources, flood control, 
navigation, our public buildings and 
public roads programs, research pro- 
grams and in other areas. Our educa- 
tional systems are being improved; our 
public health programs are better; our 
elderly citizens are enjoying more secu- 
rity, and, in spite of tragedies such as 
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Hurricane Audrey and Hurricane Carla 
and other such reverses, generally, my 
people are going forward to a better and 
better life for all citizens. 

However, Mr. Speaker, even though 
much has been gained, we still have 
many problems facing us—some local in 
nature, yet many of national impor- 
tance. I shall continue to work for a 
lowering of the great tax burden on our 
people, which is now higher even than 
the taxes on many of the peoples we are 
assisting through our foreign aid pro- 
grams. We must continue our efforts 
to find ways to help our farmers and 
small businesses. We must continue our 
efforts to see that both labor and man- 
agement are able to receive returns 
commensurate with their efforts. We 
must continue to conserve and develop 
our natural resources to the ends that 
we will make the best use of these God- 
given bounties. I feel that our Govern- 
ment is not spending the proper amount 
of money to develop the Nation’s nat- 
ural resources and thereby help in main- 
taining a higher standard of living for 
many Americans. I feel very strongly 
that we should give more attention and 
consideration to developing more and 
better institutions of learning. I hope 
that soon every child in the Nation will 
have the opportunity to receive the 
maximum education and training to 
prepare himself for the day when he 
will assume our responsibilities. 

My people, Mr. Speaker, are a God- 
fearing people, who worship under the 
freedom established when this country 
was founded and they will not have this 
freedom taken away from them. At 
times, we have found that even our own 
Supreme Court has unduly interferred 
in the everyday affairs of our people—a 
free people. I have received many com- 
munications objecting to its recent de- 
cision with reference to school prayers. 

I feel that we must move quickly to 
overrule the Supreme Court in such mat- 
ters as the decision to stop the saying of 
prayers by children in our schools. We 
cannot argue with the prohibition 
against the establishment of a religion, 
but I do not feel that it is wrong or un- 
desirable to recognize our dependence 
upon God and to share and to participate 
in the spiritual heritage upon which our 
great Nation was founded. I do not be- 
lieve that the desire of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people to recognize 
this dependence has changed. Neither 
do I believe that it should be denied be- 
cause a small minority finds it offensive. 
It is inconceivable to me that this deci- 
sion will be allowed to stand because, af- 
ter all, the American people are the ones 
who set the rules for the governing of 
our country. I fear that if this decision 
is allowed to stand, a very small minority 
of atheists and some whom I believe to 
be subversive will prevail in not allow- 
ing any public statements of faiths to be 
made, whether it be opening prayers in 
this Congressional Chamber, invocations 
at gatherings, or even the mention of 
God in our Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. 

It has been my practice, Mr. Speaker, 
always to go back to the people for ad- 
vice in matters affecting them locally 
and in matters affecting our Nation and 
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the security of our people. In repre- 
senting the people in the Congress, I 
have found that a Member is helped 
greatly by his constituents giving him 
the benefit of their views and comments 
on legislation and on other matters of 
interest to them. My people have been 
very helpful and I am gratified that so 
many have contacted me on matters of 
mutual interest in connection with my 
work here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, in serving the people of 
one’s district, it seems that we must all 
be constantly alert to the activities of 
our Government’s various departments 
and agencies in Washington, as well as 
to legislative proposals under considera- 
tion. It has happened that some depart- 
ments in their interpretation of laws 
have placed entirely different ideas and 
regulations into effect from those con- 
templated by the membership of the 
Congress when the laws were passed. 
Recently, the Department of Agriculture, 
without prior notification, made certain 
determinations involving price supports 
on an important agricultural product 
of my area which alarmed me greatly. 
While the Department has been coopera- 
tive in nearly every instance, I have 
found that in order to protect the in- 
terests of the farmers in my district, 
I have had to assign one member of my 
staff to constantly check its activities 
insofar as the farmers of my district are 
concerned. I had to do this because of 
the importance of knowing of adminis- 
trative rulings sufficiently early to be 
able to see what the reaction of my 
farmers would be so that I could make 
representations to the Department be- 
fore harmful regulations were issued. 

This is not because we do not have 
many great and well qualified men in 
the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Speaker, but because often they do not 
know of the actual situation that exists 
in my area of Louisiana, which is the 
great cotton, rice, sweet potato, and cat- 
tle growing area. I feel that the Agri- 
culture Department should give Mem- 
bers of Congress information as to any 
contemplated move affecting agricultural 
products, such as price supports and 
other matters important to farmers, 
sufficiently early for the Members to con- 
fer with their farmers to determine what 
the impact of these planned moves will 
be upon them and so that they can take 
the necessary action to protect the 
farmers. 

I think it is generally known, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have waged a continuous 
battle for our farmers. I led the fight 
in the House in 1955 and was able to get 
an additional 39,000 acres for our rice 
farmers and in 1956, I was able to obtain 
9,500 more acres for planting than Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson would have 
given them. No other State received 
any increase at the time the 9,500 acres 
was secured for Louisiana rice farmers. 
After years of work in establishing mar- 
kets for our rice, both domestic and 
foreign, I, as a member of the Louisiana 
team in Washington, was able to con- 
vince the Department of Agriculture that 
we should receive a 10-percent increase 
in rice acreage. Louisiana ricegrowers 
planted approximately 47,000 mere acres 
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of rice this year than last year as a re- 
sult of these efforts. 

I assisted in getting an additional 
4,835 acres for our cotton farmers in 
1956 and in having the cotton acreage 
frozen in an effort to insure that cot- 
ton acreage in our areas would not be 
further cut. 

Many of our small farmers have suf- 
fered under the type of farm legislation 
developed by those who do not under- 
stand the plight of our Louisiana farm- 
ers. Our country needs the small farm- 
er, Mr. Speaker, and I shall continue 
my efforts to preserve the family-type 
farm. I have constantly engaged in ef- 
forts to help our farmers and have man- 
aged to alleviate some of their hardships 
by having several of the parishes in my 
district declared disaster areas when 
crops failed because of lack of rainfall or 
a use of flooding from too much rain- 
1 

With the help of my Louisiana col- 
leagues, I was able to have the free feed 
grain program instituted and continued 
in some areas until June 30, this year, 
to assist our farmers who suffered dam- 
age to their grasslands and crops from 
salt water intrusion in Calcasieu and 
Cameron Parishes. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the help I 
have received from the membership of 
this body in my accomplishments for 
my people during my five terms in Con- 
gress, I believe the letters of thanks and 
appreciation I have received from the 
people of my district and State are re- 
ally meant to express their thanks to 
each and every Member of the House. 
In order to indicate to you the apprecia- 
tion of my people, I commend to this 
body just a few of the letters I have 
received. 

It is my sincere belief that such rep- 
resentations by my people should be 
stated to this body because in serving 
the American people, we must all be 
cognizant of their feelings in order that 
we can do an ever better job for them. 
We in this body are really not individual 
lawmakers, Mr. Speaker; we each have 
the great responsibility of putting into 
effect the wishes of the American people, 
and in doing that, we are truly what 
the name of this body implies—a House 
of Representatives. 

The following letters will indicate the 
appreciation of my people for my work 
in their behalf: 

CROWLEY, LA., March 1, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: This morning we 
were very pleased to receive your wire co- 
signed by Senators ELLENDER and LonG and 
Congressman WILLIs concerning the action 
being taken in connection with the indus- 
try’s request for increased rice acreage in 
our State. 

Naturally, we are concerned over the final 
outcome of the Department's determination 
and will be indebted to you for this informa- 
tion as soon as it is available to you. 

We assure you that we do appreciate your 
splendid cooperation in this matter. 

Respectfully, 


S. J. CONSTANTIN, 
President, Independent Rice Mill, Inc. 
CREOLE, LA., October 14, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank you and the 
rest of our congressional delegation for your 
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efforts in helping get the grain program 
through to feed the stricken cattle after 
Hurricane Carla. 
Thanking you for past favors and with per- 
sonal regards, 
Sincerely, 
J. H. MEAUX. 


Whereas the Senators and Congressmen 
from the rice-producing areas in the United 
States have kept fully informed of the rice 
situation and of supply and demand prob- 
lems with respect to U.S. rice, and 

Whereas in evaluating this situation and 
these problems recently, they came to the 
conclusion that additional production of rice 
was needed in the United States to meet 
necessary demands and as a result of such 
conclusions, very seriously and urgently peti- 
tioned the Secretary of Agriculture to an- 
nounce a national acreage allotment at least 
20 percent greater than the minimum allot- 
ment in effect in 1961, and 

Whereas such action on the part of the 
elected representatives of farmers in the rice- 
producing areas has been effective and a 
national acreage allotment included an in- 
crease of 10 percent above the minimum 
acreage has been announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That American Rice Growers Co- 
operative Association, acting through its 
board of directors in meeting duly assem- 
bled, a quorum being present, do hereby ex- 
press our appreciation to the Honorable T. A. 
THOMPSON, Congressman from Louisiana, 
Seventh District and the Honorable EDWIN 
E. Wus, Congressman from Louisiana, 
Third District, for their forceful and enlight- 
ened action on behalf of rice producers in 
the United States and that a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to each of said 
Congressmen. 

CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that the above is a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors of 
American Rice Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion in a meeting duly noticed, convened 
and held at Beaumont, Tex., on Friday, Jan- 
uary 5, 1962, a quorum being present. 

GEORGE B. BLAI, 
Secretary. 

RAYNE, LA., 
April 12, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON; Thank you 
for your prompt assistance in procuring for 
me not only the copy of the bill in re rice 
allotment transfers, but, also, the commit- 
tee report explaining the background of the 
legislation. 

I will look forward to the pleasure of seeing 
you in Crowley on April 25. 

Yours very truly, 
E. E. EDMUNDSON, Jr. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
April 28, 1956. 

Your outstanding leadership in the writing 
and handling of the rice acreage legislation 
is one of the most striking examples of dy- 
namic action we have seen in the legislative 
branch of the Government. The rice pro- 
ducers are most grateful for your help. 

LOUISIANA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
H. G. CHALKLEY, 
Chairman, Rice Committee. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
May 21, 1962. 
Dran Mr. THOMPSON: You have helped 
us so much in the past in getting aerial 
photographs in record time that I am again 
calling on you for help. Enclosed is an order 
with check of John A. Bel, et al., to cover 
cost thereof. Your help in expediting this 
order is sincerely appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
f JOHN A. BEL, ET AL., 
W. D. BLAKE, Manager. 
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From the Lafayette (La.) Slemco Power, 
July 1962] 
Our FRIENDS IN WASHINGTON 


Past performance is a good criteria to use 
when separating your real friends from the 
fair weather variety. You can’t tell who 
these friends are merely by hearsay, or by 
listening to someone with an ax to grind. 
It’s an old saying, but it still holds true 
today—actions speak louder than words. 

Because they have consistently acted for 
the betterment of their constituents and 
because over the years we have seen them 
perform conscientiously and dedicatedly in 
the service of rural people, we know who our 
friends are in Washington. * * * 

The simple fact is that Senator Lone and 
Congressman THOMPSON have long since 
convinced us by their behavior in the Halls 
of Congress that the Slemco consumer has 
no stancher or more dependable friends 
than they. This is not purely prejudice, but 
a statement of fact that anyone can con- 
firm for himself by simply checking CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORDS. 

Never have these two sincere solons given 
us reason to doubt their motives. Where the 
cause of the farmer or rural subscriber was 
concerned, there we would find these Con- 
gressmen in the forefront of the battle. 
More important, they have won countless 
victories for the folks back home. 

In view of such efficient past perform- 
ance * * * we should not for one moment 
jeopardize the monumental services these 
dedicated public servants have rendered us 
over many years. * * * Let us express our 
appreciation by sending them back to 
Washington. 


DERIDDER, LA., 
February 10, 1962. 

DEAR AsHTON: The Federal hatchery has 
just completed the fall stocking of the Bun- 
dicks Lake in Beauregard Parish. 

The Bundicks Lake commission and I 
thank you for the speed in which this proj- 
ect was completed. T, also, know the people 
in Beauregard Parish are very grateful. 

On your next trip to this area, maybe we 
can catch a fish. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. BURLEY LEDOUX, 
Chairman, 
Bundicks Creek & Game Commission. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA., 
May 23, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We wish to 
acknowledge your joint telegram of May 22 
advising REA has granted our loan.. This 
money will be used as a direct benefit for the 
rural farm people of this area, as well as sup- 
porting the overall economy. 

I am sure your efforts in the past have 
caused these benefits to accrue to the farm 
people, of which our company is glad to be a 
part. 

Thanking you and with best regards. 

Sincerely, 
P. E. RANDOL, 
President, 
Louisiana Rural Electric Corp. 


New Tonk, N. V., 
February 14, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THompson: First, let me ex- 
press my sincere appreciation to both you 
and your most efficient secretary, Mrs. Har- 
rison, for your cooperation and friendly help 
on the occasion of my visit to your office last 
week. For your information, I had a very 
helpful meeting with Mr. Cross at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

During our talk in your office, you will re- 
call that I spoke with you about the possi- 
bility of having some Federal agency utilize 
the vacant warehouses situated in Crowley, 
La. Top asked me at that meeting to give 
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you an outline of the situation so that you 
could bring it to the attention of proper per- 
sons and agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
. . . 0 . 

Again, my sincere thanks for your coopera- 

tion. 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT Q. HANISEE, Jr. 
Home address: Crowley, La. 
RAYNE, LA., 
February 13, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: This is to 
acknowledge the two letters I received from 
you concerning the rice acreage allotment I 
wrote to you about. I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for all you did to try 
to help me in this matter, I certainly ap- 
preciated the time you gave to my problem 
and the interest you showed. 

+ * * * * 


I would again like to thank you for trying 
to help me obtain some rice acreage allot- 
ment, although I was unable to get anything. 
I know you did all you could to help me 
and I am grateful. 

Sincerely, 
EDGAR TRAHAN. 
Baton ROUGE, LA., 
May 24, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is to ackowledge 
your letter of May 15. It is deeply appreci- 
ated. You state that the livestock industry 
should be removed from the agriculture 
bill—the cattlemen of the State of Louisiana, 
and particularly your district, shall learn of 
the good news from me. 

If all of our Representatives and Senators 
from Louisiana would take the same atti- 
tude, the cattlemen of Louisiana would go 
to bed and sleep. Your influence with any 
other Member of Congress will be appreci- 
ated pertaining specifically to the beef cat- 
tle industry. 

Yours very truly, 
LOUISIANA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Oscar Evans, President. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
January 4, 1962. 

Dran Sm: Pardon me for bothering you 
with this small item, but I need this map for 
some soil conservation work immediately and 
was told that by sending the order to you, I 
would get quicker action. 

Thanking you for your help and considera- 
tion in the past and, also, for this, I remain 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE E. GREATHOUSE. 
GRAND CHENIER, LA., 
May 26, 1961. 
Dear T. A.: I am enclosing an order for 


-aerial photographs, which I had taken of my 


place here in Grand Chenier. This material 
is needed as soon as possible and I thought 
maybe you could get these photographs for 
me sooner than I could get them. Your help 
on this matter will be sincerely appreciated. 
Your consideration and help on the various 
issues in our area have really been appreci- 
ated. I think you are doing a fine job as a 
Representative from this district. 
Thanking you and sending my very best 
wishes, I remain, 
Sincerely, 
D. Y. DOLAND. 


Mr. Speaker, as a result of my con- 
stituency’s having sent me to Congress 
five successive terms, I haye rained 
seniority in this body which is of much 
importance in my efforts to serve my 
people. Many of my accomplishments 
for the people of my district, of course, 
are due to my important positions of 
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seniority on two major committees of 
the House—the Committee on Public 
Works and the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Of the 20 Demo- 
crats on the Public Works Committee, I 
rank No. 8 in seniority; I am No. 4 on 
the Subcommittee on Flood Control; No. 
3 on the Subcommittee on Watershed 
Development; and No. 8 on the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads. I changed from the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds to the Subcommittee on Roads 
at the beginning of my second term in 
Congress in order that I might assist my 
people in getting their fair share of the 
Interstate Highway System program 
which was being developed at that time. 

Of the 19 Democrats on the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
I rank No. 5 in seniority, I am No. 2 on 
the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
and No. 4 on the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation. During 
the 84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses, I 
was chairman of a Special Subcommittee 
on Ocean Freight Forwarders which held 
hearings on the east and west coasts and 
drafted legislation relative to the indus- 
try which was enacted by the Congress. 

My two committees consider and act 
upon legislation regarding flood control, 
navigation, water pollution control, 
water conservation, public buildings, 
public roads, conservation of wildlife 
and fisheries, matters relating to ocean 
and river transportation and shipping 
interests and many other matters of vital 
importance to my district and State. 
My district and State are blessed with 
much fresh water—many lakes and 
navigable streams—which add to our 
wealth and recreation; however, they, 
also, present problems in the matter of 
flood control. I have worked untiringly 
for and have been successful in ob- 
taining many long-needed flood control 
and drainage projects for our areas. One 
of the most important of these was the 
Bayou Courtableau project which is sav- 
ing our people millions of dollars in flood 
damages. 

I was successful in 1959 in getting 
legislation through Congress for author- 
ization and money to rid our streams and 
navigable channels of water hyacinths. 
This aquatic pest had been causing 
damages of $30 million annually to 
Louisianians. A new appropriation is 
obtained each year to continue the pro- 
gram. One million dollars was obtained 
for this work in fiscal year 1962, 

I have worked many years to secure a 
low-level dam on the Calcasieu River 
above the city of Lake Charles to halt 
salt water intrusion that has spread far 
up the Calcasieu and its tributaries. 
The dam would assure a dependable sup- 
ply of pure water needed by rice farm- 
ers and timberlands of the area, as well 
as for industrial purposes. I have now 
obtained approval of the project, at a 
cost to the Federal Government of 
$3,310,000 and $43,000 to local interests, 
and it is included in the omnibus flood 
control and rivers and harbors bill this 
session. 

My people have now seen the com- 
mencing of the Calcasieu River and Pass 
project. The Calcasieu River is one of 
two existing waterways in Louisiana 
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capable of accommodating seagoing 
traffic. It connects Lake Charles, the 
center of an area rich in oil refineries, 
petrochemical and allied industries, with 
the sea lanes of the world. With the as- 
sistance of our Louisiana Senators, I ob- 
tained approval in July 1960, of my bill 
providing for the widening and deepen- 
ing of this waterway, together with other 
improvements, at an estimated cost of 
$16,992,000. Work on the project was 
begun in April of this year. The channel 
will be extended 2.2 miles upstream to 
permit seagoing ships to reach the ore 
grinding facilities of the Lake Charles 
Harbor and Terminal district. And I 
am hopeful now of having the channel 
extended still farther upstream, as far as 
the west fork of the Calcasieu River. 
This will open up vast new areas for in- 
dustrial development which will mean 
more jobs for our people. I have ob- 
tained approval of my resolution provid- 
ing $20,000 for a survey by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Another of my particular projects was 
the creation and development of the Port 
of Krotz Springs. This port is destined 
to grow into an industrial asset for the 
entire eastern part of the district. 

The Cameron Channel has been 
dredged and a project approved to con- 
tinue its maintenance at a depth of 9 
feet. Funds have been provided for a 
full survey of the Mermentau River, in- 
cluding its upper reaches—Bayou Nez- 
pique, Bayous Carron and Grand Louis, 
Bayou Des Cannes, and many others. 
My position on the Public Works Com- 
mittee keeps me in touch with the U.S. 
Engineers and enables me to work con- 
tinuously on further development of 
drainage and fiood control along all our 
streams and their tributaries. 

The Interstate Highway System, legis- 
lation for which was developed in my 
committee, has been routed through Lake 
Charles, Welsh, Crowley, and Jennings, 
curving near Opelousas on its destina- 
tion to Baton Rouge. Work is well un- 
derway on this 41,000-mile superhighway. 
When completed, motorists will be able 
to travel on the system safely, at rela- 
tively high speeds, with a minimum of 
mental stress, from any major city to any 
other in the conventional limits of the 
United States without facing a stop sign 
or a traffic light or a railroad or high- 
way intersection. 

Mr. Speaker, in my first term, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, I authored 
the original legislation under which a 
nationwide lease-purchase buildings pro- 
gram was begun. Because of my efforts 
in connection with this program, I was 
able to obtain the first public building 
project to be approved and built in the 
United States since World War II—a $2 
million post office and Federal building 
at Lake Charles, A new post office and 
Federal building is now being planned 
for Opelousas and I am sure approval 
of this project will be realized soon. We 
have a new post office at Sulphur, a new 
post office for Church Point has been 
approved and new and improved facili- 
ties have been obtained for many other 
communities in my district during the 
last several years. Many more, where 
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needed, will be obtained in the near 
future. 

The following letters will indicate to 
you the appreciation of my people for 
efforts and accomplishments for them in 
matters handled by my committees: 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
September 22, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
for the good news contained in your tele- 
gram of the 20th concerning the inclusion 
of $100,000 reported in the public works bill 
for initiation of the deepening and widening 
of Calcasieu River and Pass. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED E. ROBERTS, 
Mayor of Lake Charles. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
January 11,1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very much 
for your letter of January 4, 1962, to which 
you were kind enough to attach a report 
from Col, Edward B. Jennings, district engi- 
neer, reporting the status of the work under- 
way and proposed for the Calcasieu River 
and Pass Ship Channel. 

This is wonderful news and I would like 
to express my appreciation for your actions 
in securing these funds. 

It is with warm good wishes to you that 
I state that we know that your continued in- 
terest and continued actions in our behalf 
will be largely responsible for making our 
new enlarged ship channel a reality. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. Grou, 
Port Director, Port of Lake Charles. 
LAKE CHARLES, La., 
February 13, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed herewith for 
your information is a copy of proposed dam 
project site. 

I realize that you are very busy at this 
particular time with your duties and respon- 
sibilities to the Congress, yet you have never 
been too busy to assist your constituents. 
With this in mind, I would like for you to 
advise me whether there will be any hope 
for you to introduce a resolution to authorize 
the Corps of Engineers to continue the ship 
channel from the Highway 90 bridge crossing 
the Calcasieu River to the point of intersec- 
tion with the dam project. You and I have 
discussed this project before and I believe 
that you agree with me that this channel 
should be extended to the dam site. 

Sincerely, 
IsREAL LAFLEUR. 
May 5, 1962, 

From: Beaumont Enterprise. 

The South City Bypass Association, led by 
Harold Scaife, president, Thursday night en- 
dorsed U.S. Representative T. A. THOMPSON, 
of Ville Platte, for reelection. The endorse- 
ment was by a vote of 207 to 2, Scaife said. 

The meeting was held in the parish court- 
house as an aftermath of the association’s 
April 26 meeting in Baton Rouge with the 
highway department when the department 
agreed to purchase the bypass route property 
within the next fiscal year. 


* * * * * 


Tribute was paid by Scaife to Congress- 
man TuHompson, declaring that without 
THompson's assistance in Washington and 
in Baton Rouge, the association's objective 
could never have been realized. 

THOMPSON was also lauded by Scaife for 
many other civic and industrial projects: in 
Calcasieu and adjoining parishes, stating, 
“These projects have been realized only 
through THompson’s presence in Washing- 
ton.” 

Said Scaife, “THompson’s accomplishment 
in opening up the purchases of right-of-way 
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for the South City Bypass route will stimu- 
late the lagging economy that has plagued 
our area for the past 3 years and will place 
hundreds of people in all walks of life back 
on a payroll, especially the laboring and con- 
struction people.” 

The association president also pointed to 
the value of harmonious teamwork in a com- 
mon purpose, terming it “the most potent 
weapon that can be turned loose on a so- 
ciety.” 


Lake CHARLES,, LA., 
June 4, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting you, even 
though I have voted for you in the past and 
I am anxious to see you elected again. 

My home is located on the bypass south 
of Lake Charles. We are very grateful to 
you for what you did for us, and I will be 
looking forward to meeting you when you 
are in Lake Charles. 

With every wish for your success in the 
election. 

Yours truly, 
B. P. BABINEAUX. 


VINTON, LA., 
October 31, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THompson: First, may 
I thank you for your time and consideration 
shown. our attorney, Mr. Peter Ciambotti, last 
month at the Intracoastal Waterway System 
Convention. We do appreciate your interest 
and sincerely solicit your cooperation. 

In this letter I will not try to bring you 
up to date on all of the Vinton Harbor and 
Terminal activities, but plan to in a per- 
sonal meeting with you at your convenience 
in the very near future. 


. * * * * 


May we respectfully request an audience 
with you on your next trip to this area. 
Thanking you again for your sincere co- 


Vinton Harbor & Terminal District. 


Lake CHARLES, LA., 
June 8, 1959. 
Dear Mr. THOMPSON: It will be of interest 
to you to know that at the meeting of the 
Calcasieu Rod and Gun Club a few evenings 
ago, Mr. Jack Perkins, who is manager of 
the Lacassine Wildlife Refuge, that 
the Bureau had made available $25,000 for 
levee repair, that there are three draglines 
presently at work, and that with the antici- 
pated $31,000 for the purpose which has al- 
ready been budgeted by the Bureau, an ade- 
quate completion of the repair is expected. 
Allow me to take this means of thanking 
you for your interest and effective assistance 
in this connection and for your kind letter 
of March 26. 
With all good wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
V. L. WHARTON, 
Osteopathie Physician, 


LAFAYETTE, LA., 
January 25, 1962. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: We are indeed late 
in sending you our heart warming thanks for 
the help you gave in our battle with the 
Highway Department of Louisiana. 

On November 9, 1961, we settled with a 
small loss, but here, after moving into a 
larger house, we hope we can have a happier 
1962. The next highway project sure better 
miss us. 

Wish we could do more than just say, 
“Thanks.” Here's to a happy New Year to 
you. 


Mr. and Mrs. BILLY WINGATE. 
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Lake LA. 
July 16, 1960. 
Dran Mr. THompson: I was very happy 
to hear from you. 
* s * * * 
We, here in Lake Arthur, believe that you 
are the man for the job. We further wish 
to thank you very much for having helped 
to approve our application for Federal ald 
through the stream pollution department 
for our new sewerage project which will be 
im process shortly. 


R. J. BERTRAND, 
Mayor of Lake Arthur. 


VILLE PLATTE, LA., 
October 14, 1957. 
Desr Sm: My sincerest appreciation for 
your help in behalf of the Bayou Nezpique 
watershed project, I am sure it will be a 
big help to the community. 
* * > — * 
With best regards, 
Sincerely, 
DORESTAN FONTENOT. 


— 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
October 18, 1960. 

Dear T. A.: I want to thank you person- 
ally for tħe time you took to discuss the 
Mermentau jetties project with my wife and 
me recently. In spite of other pressing du- 
ties you expended time and effort to get an 
investigation of this project going. 

You may have noticed that the people of 
Grand Chenier and Creole appreciated your 
consclentlousness by voting a solid block 
for your reelection. 

Any time you are in Lake Charles, drop 
by our house for a homecooked meal. 

With best regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Harvey J. Sms, Jr. 


My record during my five terms in 
Congress will show that I have been alert 
to the problems of my fellow veterans in 
insuring their proper treatment by the 
Government which they served. I have 
assisted our men in the armed services 
and their families when called upon for 
help in their problems in every case in 
which I could possibly be of help. Such 
requests always receive prompt and care- 
ful attention by me and my staff. The 
following letters indicate the sincere ap- 
preciation of these families for my efforts 
in their behalf: 

CROWLEY, LA.. August 1961. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: E wish to thank you 
on behalf of my entire family for the interest 
and action which you have shown in bring- 
ing to a conclusion the settlement of my 
claim with the Veterans’ Administration. 
Mr. Mitchell, editor of the Crowley Daily 
Signal, contacted you in my behalf. 

a fe = * = 

As another direct result of your action, a 
claim which I filed in December, 1960, for 
dental care has been placed before the Ju- 
diciary Committee and I received notice to 
report to a local dentist. 

* . * . > 

Again, may I say, “Thanks.” If I can in 
any way be of assistance to you as one of 
your constituents, please contact me. It is 


RICHARD E. COLTON, 
Sergeant, First Class, U.S. Army, Retired. 


July 12 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
October 11, 1961. 

Dear Mrs. Harrison: Thank you for your 
response to the letter I wrote T. A. with 
regard to the Air Force Mission for Chap- 
lains. I appreciate your following through 
on this and recommending Sam Nader as 
a participant to the Methodist Commission 
for 


Chaplains. 
With best regards, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
KELLY, WEBER & Co., INC. 
Voris KING, 
President and General Manager. 


CROWLEY, LA., 
March 19, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Mr. A. J. Leger, of the 
Lyons Point community, has a son-in-law 
in the Navy. He is in my office now and 
nas asked that I contact you to ascertain if 
there would be a possibility of your assisting 
his son-in-law to obtain shore duty at some 
closely designated place im order that he 
may be close to his family. 

I explained to Mr. Leger that this was 
somewhat out of your professional duties, 
but that I felt certain that if there were 
any possible way that you could assist him 
to be reassigned to shore duty nearer home, 
I knew you would be glad to do it. 

In deep appreciation for any assistance 
you may give Mr. Leger, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
ELTON A. ARCENEAUX, 
Sheriff, Acadia Parish. 


VILELE PLATTE, LA., 
June 18, 1961. 
Dear Mr. THOMPSON; I received your tele- 
gram advising me that my husband would 
be transferred to a base near home. I would 
like to thank you for all the trouble you 
have gone through for us and let you know 
that we never will forget this. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. CHARLES LOFTON. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
October 18, 1961. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Due to unavoidable 
circumstances, I am late in writing to thank 
you for your efforts and trouble in enabling 
me to obtain relief from my recent active 
duty assignment. 

My family and I appreciate this very much 
and if at any time there is anything I can 
do for you, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY S. Levy, D.D.S. 
KINDER, LA. 
January 17, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Just a word of thanks 


I personally appreciated your interest. and 
efforts and, also, the Lormand family ex- 
presses their tude. 

Best wishes to you in this New Year. 

Sincerely, 
M. G. Asx, 
Pastor, First Baptist Church. 
BELL, CITY, LA., 
December 12, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Mr. Gragg, 
William, his family, and I wish to express 
our appreciation and gratitude for your 
prompt attention and interest in our prob- 
lem. There are no words to explain just 
what. William’s release means to our entire 
family. This incident has made us realize 
as we never have before just what the title 
“Representative” really means to the aver- 
age citizen. 

The only thing I can think of to say is 
“God bless you and your family at this 
Christmas season and throughout the com- 
ing year.” 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Rar Grace, 


1962 


Fort Eustis, VA., 
November 5, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPsON: Just a few 
lines to let you know I received your most 
welcomed cable and letter, I hope this finds 
you in the best of health and happiness. 
As for myself and family, just fine, thanks 
to you and the fine people who work for you. 
I only wish I could put into words what I 
feel inside. You have done so much that it 
is almost impossible to express just how I 
feel. 

. + * * * 


It seemed to me that I had lost everything 
I fought for and believed in. I had never 
felt so bitter and fouled up in my life. My 
chances for remaining in the service were 
1,000 to 1. All of the board members told 
me how sorry they were that I would have 
to give up so many years, but the regulations 
were set. I had given up and started looking 
for a job. My commanding officer had talked 
with some people in Texas for me and I was 
offered a GS-9 as an auto inspector, if I 
could pass the test. I took the test and 
passed it. Then I received your wire. When 
I read it, I felt as though someone had taken 
a hundred-pound weight off my chest. The 
Army finally sent me a copy of 616-41. Now 
I feel like I’m still wanted, and it does mean 
a lot to a man. 

I would like to say thank you all very 
much for all the help and kindness that you 
showed to me. May God bless and keep 
you fine people. 

Gratefully yours, 
Sp5c. STANLEY M. OAKES. 


MELVILLE, La., 
December 17, 1961. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: My 
orders have been changed and I am now as- 
signed to Camp Irwin, Calif., rather than 
Korea. I appreciate the interest you have 
shown in this matter. My thanks go out to 
you. I realize you have a busy job to do and 
I sincerely appreciate the time you took to 
help me. 
Again, a sincere thank you from my wife, 
two children and myself. 
Sincerely, 
Harry J. KERREMAN, 
Captain, Medical Corps, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 


September 13, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is an understood 
fact that the men on duty in the armed 
services will remain as that protecting en- 
tity which conserves our liberty and free- 
dom. Although my release from the serv- 
ice was not accepted, I assure you that I 
remain complacent and willing to accept 
responsibility which is now my duty to bear. 

With gratitude and sincere appreciation 
for the effort you put forth in trying to ob- 
tain for me an early release, I thank you very 
much. 

I realize now that I was selfish and did 
not consider the problems that face you. 
You, I am sure, are overburdened by de- 
mands which are of great importance to us, 
the citizen. Again, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your most sincere 
efforts. 

Respectfully yours, 
GILBERT A. DURAND. 

RAYNE, La. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
June 11, 1962. 

Dran Mrs. Harrison: In March I tele- 
phoned you concerning our son, Russell D. 
Warner, Jr., who was slated to return over- 
seas and we asked help in retaining him in 
this country until certain treatments which 
I needed coud be carried out. 

We wish to thank you for your instant 
assistance. Russell finished his tour at 
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Fort Polk, La., I was able to get the required 
daily treatments and we appreciate more 
than words can express the action you took. 

From local conversation we hear that 
Congressman THOMPSON is well liked and we 
gather he has many strong supporters in 
this area. Please convey our thanks to Con- 
gressman THOMPSON, and know that we will 
do all we can to help him in the coming 
election. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. R. D. WARNER. 


AUSTIN, TEX., 
May 7, 1962. 
Dear Sm: I would like to express my ap- 
preciation for your help in getting me re- 
assigned to a base in Louisiana so that I 
might be closer to my parents during their 
Ulness and hospitalization in Oakdale, La. 
Proper data concerning this request for 
reassignment has now cleared squadron level 
and is being processed through channels for 
approval of proper authorities. 
Thanking you again for your help in this 
matter, Iam, 
Respectfully yours, 
Alc. Ivan C. WALKER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 20, 1961. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At this late date, 
I wish to express my special thanks and those 
of all of us at United Packers, Inc., for the 
yeoman’s service you rendered in assisting 
us to get temporary deferment for Mr. Guy 
J. Manaster in order to avoid delay in open- 
ing of the new United Packers’ plant in Ope- 
lousas, which is in a certified depressed area 
and the new industry is vitally needed to 
give employment. 

Your prompt and effective cooperation was 
much appreciated and will be long remem- 
bered. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR J. BERNSTEIN, 
Chairman, Board of Directors of United 
Packers, Inc. 


WELSH, La., January 8, 1962. 

Dran Mrs. Harrison: I wish to write a let- 
ter to thank you for your very prompt and 
effective action based on my telephone re- 
quest for assistance in the case of Pfc. 
Charles Porter. Your help has succeeded in 
having him assigned at New Orleans and this 
is of great help to his dying mother, and 
the family. 

I do not like to have to ask for such help, 
but I do certainly appreciate the manner 
in which you handled the situation so quick- 
ly and with such fine results. 

Yours very truly, 
A. ELIOT BURNHAM, 
Publisher, the Welsh Citizen. 


VILLE PLATTE, LA., 
March 26, 1962. 
Dear T. A.: I want you to know that I deep- 
ly appreciate your interest in Gary's case. 
He called over the weekend to say his or- 
ders have arrived. As of tomorrow morning, 
he will be in supplies department and will 
receive an 8-week training course before he 
is shipped out. 
I know that what you did for him took up 
a lot of your important time, but I want 
you to know that I am most grateful to you 
for your untiring efforts in his behalf. I 
do appreciate everything. 
Sincerely, 
Joyce L. STECKLER. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
March 5, 1961. 
Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I want to thank you 
for your help in obtaining approval of my 
husband’s transfer from Wright-Patterson 
AFB in Ohio to Chennault AFB here in Lake 
Charles, which is my hometown. 
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Nothing that I could write down would 
describe our gratitude. I speak for my hus- 
band, Airman James E. Webb, and my par- 
ents, Captain and Mrs. Donnie Spell, as well 
as for myself. We have told all our friends 
and relatives of your kind attention to our 
problem, and will continue to praise your 
quick response to the problems of your peo- 
ple. It is very heartening to know we have 
someone like you representing the people 
of the Seventh District of Louisiana, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JAMES E. WEBB. 


OPELOUSAS, LA., 
February 17, 1962. 
Dran Mn. THOMPSON: I received your tele- 
gram notifying me of my son’s transfer and 
I was very happy to receive this news. I 
realize that without your help, this transfer 
could not have been made possible. 
Both my son and I give you our sincere 
gratitude for helping us out of this problem. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oscar MOREAU, Jr. 


APO 46, New Tonk, N. T., 
June 7, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I received a call from 
a contact in our AG office here yesterday 
stating that my application for early release 
had been approved and was on its way back 
to me. The promptness of approval was 
remarkable. I am sure your interest in my 
my case was the reason. 

Again, I wish to thank you for your help, 
kind consideration and prompt service over 
the past 18 months and I will be looking 
forward to seeing you. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. J. MONIER. 


DaRMSTADT, GERMANY, 
April 1, 1962. 
DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: I am trying to ex- 
press my belated “Thank you so very much“ 
for helping me to get placed on orders back 
to Germany. I am now back and all has 
turned out so very good. My wife and her 
family, also, wish to express their “thank 
you” and we are all very happy. 
And, also, since I received your last letter, 
I have been blessed with a new little girl, 
born a week ago. I am a very happy and 
lucky man. Thank you again very much. 
With best regards, 
Spic. and Mrs, ROBERT F. MORGAN. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
May 28, 1962. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: I wish to take this 
belated opportunity to extend to you my 
sincere and heartfelt appreciation for your 
interest in regards to the illness of my 
father-in-law, Jeff Wilkins, and your efforts 
in the matter which, eventually, were very 
instrumental in my transfer back to Lake 
Charles, La. 

This is to advise you that I arrived at 
Chennault Air Force Base February 19, 1962, 
from Loring Air Force Base, Maine. Again, 
my thanks for your wonderful assistance in 
my behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Sgt. Roy E. WALKER. 


Eunice, LA., 
July 25, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have received your 
reply on Private Cormier’s deferment from 
oversea duty until February 1, 1962. 

Please be advised that I am happy and the 
parents of Joseph are happy and satisfied 
with the results. * * They asked me to 
write you and thank you for them and if at 
any time you need some help, call on them, 

* * * . * 


Again, I want to thank you for your splen- 
did cooperation in this worthy case, and if 
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at any time we can be of any assistance, 
please call on us. 
Sincerely, 
Apam DAIGLE, 
Chief of Police. 


EUNICE, LA., 
November 29, 1961. 

Dran Mr. THompson: Just a few lines to 
let you know that I have been stationed at 
Fort Polk, which is conveniently close to my 
home. Had it not been for you, of course, 
I would have returned overseas. Let me 
take this opportunity to express my sincere 
appreciation and gratitude for your generos- 
ity. Brenda is doing very well now and I 
should be a father in 10 days or less. My 
mother is doing quite well in spite of the 
tragedy. 

* * * . > 

Also, keep in mind that I am available at 
all and any times to assist you in anything 
possible. Thank you again for your kind- 
ness and assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNDON P. Pousson, 
Iowa, La., 
September 19, 1961. 

Dran Sm: I received your correspondence 
with the telegram received by your office 
concerning my application for a 45-day de- 
ferment on September 18. I would like you 
to know that I greatly appreciate your per- 
sonal interest in this matter and offer my 
sincere thanks to you for the manner in 
which you have acted. 

Again, I wish to thank you for your inter- 
est and cooperation. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun R. DENISON. 
SULPHUR, LA., 
September 29, 1961. 

Dear Mn. THomrson: I want to express my 

sincere and grateful appreciation for your 

superb cooperation in my being d 

from the UB, Army Reserve. All I had hoped 
for was a transfer to standby, but my family 
and I were overwhelmed with joy in my be- 
ing discharged. We all know that without 
your help, this very important decision 
would possibly have never been accom- 
plished. Your promptness in seeing that my 
application was considered played a great 
role in obtaining approval of my request. 

If I can ever do anything for you in return 
for this great favor, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. A conscientious Congressman 
who looks after his people is certainly a great 
statesman in anyone's book, particularly my 
own. 

Again I want to thank yow for your help 
in my case, 

Yours very truly, 
ALvIN P. Gurprr, 
Pharmacist. 
METAIRIE, LA., 
August 2, 1961. 

DEAR MR. THOMPSON: My father, Wilder J. 
Carriere, entered the VA hospital on August 
20. It is a great relief to us to see the fine 
care that he is given and also the optimism 
that the doctors hold for his future. 

My family and I again wish to thank you 
for making this opportunity possible. Your 
splendid cooperation and many kindnesses 
are most deeply appreciated. 

Mrs. WLAN C. LLOYD. 


— 


Opetousas, LA., 
January 13, 1962. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
very much for your promptness and efforts 
in regard to securing compensation for me. 
Respectfully, 
Homer R. CASE. 
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Towa, La., 
December 4, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: This is to 
express my appreciation for your help in 
getting my veteran’s pension. I shall re- 
member it when I might be of some help 
to you. I shall, also, tell my friends about 
it. 

Praying God’s blessings upon you and 
yours, I am, 

Gratefully, 
Reverend MAURICE AGUILLARD, 
PITKIN, LA., 
June 23, 1961. 

Dran Mr. THomrsonNn: After careful 
thought, I have come to the conclusion that 
what you did in the House of Representa- 
tives regarding the Rules Committee vote 
was the best for the State of Louisiana. I 
backed you in the last election * * * and 
in the future elections coming up, I will 
back you again. 

I wish to take this space to thank your 
secretary for the favors she performed for 
me through your office while I was in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Best wishes and thanks for the favors done. 

Sincerely, 
Wr I. DINGWALL, 
OPELOUSAS, LA., 
December 1, 1960. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am taking this op- 
portunity to write and thank you for what 
you did in behalf of my husband’s applica- 
tion for disability treatment and compensa- 
tion for his service-connected disability. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. GLADYS DEVILLIER. 
WESTLAKE, LA., 
April 4, 1961. 

Dear Mr, THOMPSON: I am writing to you 
to express my gratitude for what you did in 
my behalf toward my veteran’s claim. I 
deeply appreciate it and it will not be for- 
gotten. Thank you very kindly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce W. DUNHAM, 
MAMOU, LA., 
April 5, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
28. 

Personally, and on behalf of Mr. Daire, I 
wish to sincerely thank you for the diligent 
and expeditious manner in which you gave 
your support to Mr, Daire. 

Again, thanking you and with kindest 
personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
TATE & TATE, 
By PAuL OC. TATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. O., July 2, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I wish to invite you 
to attend the 17th Annual Convention of the 
Blinded Veterans Association to be held at 
the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., from 
August 7 through 11, 1962. 

As executive director of the Blinded Vet- 
erans Association, I am fully aware of the 
time and effort you have devoted to this or- 
ganization. The BVA was chartered by the 
Congress of the United States because of the 
bill you introduced and supported so vig- 
orously. Being chartered by Congress has 
been of inestimable value to the success of 
our program of services to this Nation’s war 
blinded. 

It is because of this that I would like to 
have you as my personal guest at our con- 
vention this year. 


Executive Director, 
Blinded Veterans Association. 
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ou, LA., 
April 17, 1961. 

Dear AsHTon: I have brought to the at- 
tention of the members of our local Ameri- 
can Legion post the fruits of your efforts in 
behalf of $ 

I wish to add that your remarks at the 
Legion convention at Crowley, La., created 
quite a number of favorable comments. On 
behalf of the American Legion post of Ma- 
mou, let me again express our appreciation 
for the manner in which you have always 
worked for our veterans. 

Sincerely eee 
WARREN 


PIERROTTI, 
Chairman of Claims, 
American Legion Post No. 123. 
METAIRIE, LA., 
June 27, 1962. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: In behalf 
of the World War I buddies of your district 
and all of Louisiana, I wish to express our 
appreciation for your stand on our pension 
bill and your signing eae petition 
No. 4 to release our bill, H.R. 
Our buddies shall long 5 your 


PAUL E. SEDLER, 
National Regional Commander. 
BATON ROUGE, LA., 
June 27, 1962. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN: We wish to thank you 
for the efforts in behalf of the 30,000 veter- 
ans of World War II and their families who 
are still living in Louisiana, We have just 
received information from our Washington 
office that 192 Congressmen have signed dis- 
charge petition No. 4 and among the three 
Louisiana Congressmen who have signed is 
your name. 
With best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Howey B. May, 
National Regional Vice Commander, 
Veterans of World War I, 10th 
Region. 


Prrxrx, LA., 
March 13, 1962. 
Dear Sm: I want to write and say we surely 
do appreciate your help you gave us. Mr. 
West received his compensation check and 
it surely was a great help to us. 
* - . . . 
T want to say thank you again for your 
help. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis WEST. 


The work of a Congressman in our 
modern-day life is varied and exacting. 
I receive many, many requests for as- 
sistance in many types of problems. The 
18 years I served in my State govern- 
ment before coming to Congress helped 
greatly toward qualifying me to en- 
gage in all facets of governmental 
work as a U.S. Representative. I have 
many visitors from the district to my 
Office. I have received many groups of 
schoolchildren and have always endeav- 
ored to see that they were given every 
opportunity to learn the workings of 
their Federal Government because I be- 
lieve this to be of major importance in 
their education. 

My activities in Washington for my 
district have been many. This year, I 
was chairman of the Louisiana State 
Society Mardi gras. ball in Washington. 
Many people do not realize it, but tour- 
ism is Louisiana’s fourth largest industry. 
In recognition of that fact, I dedicated 
the ball to “Lovely Louisiana” so that 
we could help let people know of Loui- 
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siana’s beauties and wonders. Our ball 
each year, at which the main feature is 
a tableau of the court of the king and 
queen of the Mardi gras, attracts hun- 
dreds of topflight figures from govern- 
mental, military, and diplomatic sets, in 
addition to the Louisiana colony in 
Washington. The queens of the Louisi- 
ana festivals are princesses in the Mardi 
gras court. The ball gives us an un- 
equaled opportunity to advertise Louisi- 
ana’s products in a setting which at- 
tracts national attention. 

This year, with the fine cooperation 
of some of Louisiana’s leading citizens 
and industries, I gave the Nation’s Capi- 
tal its first Mardi gras parade. Seven 
beautiful floats depicting Louisiana in- 
dustries and products made up the 
parade. One of these floats was later 
entered as Louisiana’s float in the Na- 
tional Capital Cherry Blossom Festival 
parade and won first place. 

My only purpose and ambition in 
Washington is to serve the people of 
southwest Louisiana in a manner that 
will reflect credit upon them and gain 
for them those services which a deserv- 
ing people should receive from their 
Federal Government. 

The following letters will indicate to 
you the appreciation of my constituents 
for my efforts for them: 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, USDA, 
Alexandria, La., March 13, 1962. 
Deak Mr. THOMPSON: My visit to your 
Washington office recently was indeed a 
pleasure and a rare privilege. The discus- 
sions with you were informative and the 
many courtesies shown me are appreciated. 
I always welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the Farmers Home Administration pro- 
gram and I assure you that your continued 
interest in this agency’s loan program is 
appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. L. SPENCER, 
State Director. 


LA., 
July 27, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Please forgive us for 
not writing sooner to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the many courtesies and help 
you extended to us on our recent visit to 
Washington, Please convey our thanks to 
your fine staff and very nice and courteous 
secretary. 

We received the yearbooks you sent in 
fine shape. Again, thanks and keep up the 
good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER J. RICHARD. 
Mr. and Mrs. CLARENCE A, RICHARD 
AND CHILDREN. 


EIGHTH U.S. CIVIL Service REGION, 
New Orleans, La., March 14, 1962. 

Dran MR. THOMPSON: I had to take a min- 
ute's time to express my sincere appreciation 
to you, Mrs. Harrison and your staff for the 
kindness that was extended me Saturday, 
March 3, when I was in Washington for the 
Louisiana State Society Mardi gras ball. 

The work involved in planning and or- 
ganizing such a gala event, I know, is tre- 
mendous and you certainly are to be com- 
plimented on the manner in which it was 
handled and the enjoyment that was experi- 
enced by all those in attendance. This was 
my first opportunity to attend the Washing- 
ton carnival ball and I can say with all sin- 
cerity that it was an exceptionally well 
planned function that is certainly an 
achievement. 
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Please express my thanks to all, particu- 
larly Mrs. Harrison. With kindest personal 


Sincerely, 
C. H. Lorinx, 
Manager. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
June 19, 1961. 
Dear T. A.: My thanks to you and your fine 
staff for the time and thoughtful attention 
shown Byron and me during our recent stay 
in Washington. It was a pleasure to see you 
again and have lunch with you and Congress- 
man Morrison. 
I am looking forward to seeing you on 
your next visit to Lake Charles. 
Yours very truly, 
James R. Sr. DIZIER. 


Lake Charles, La., July 25, 1961. 

Dran T. A.: Enjoyed my visit with you 
and, also, enjoyed that wonderful Louisiana 
coffee. 

Sorry I was unable to attend the birthday 
party. I gave copies of the newspapers to 
several friends. Give my regards to Mrs. 
Harrison and the others of your very efficient 
staff. 

Warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Larry W. STEPHENSON, 
Director. 
OPELOUSAS, LA., 
April 18, 1961. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: I am 
writing this letter on behalf of my mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Louis Taylor. 

Mrs. Taylor wishes to express her deep and 
sincere appreciation for your consideration 
in her husband’s case. She, also, speaks for 
all of the Taylor family in saying, “Thanks,” 
for your time, interest and your kind con- 
sideration. 

May God assist you in your every strive in 
life. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. NOVELLA TAYLOR. 
DE RIDDER, LA., 
August 7, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I received 
your last letter a few days ago and have, also, 
received one from the social office 
advising me that I will receive this pension. 
There is no way I can thank you enough for 
your helping me in this matter, as well as in 
so many others, If there is ever a time that 
I can do anything for you, I would count it 
a favor to me to be of any help to you. 

I shall always be in your debt. I can only 
say thanks again, and may God bless you in 
your work and give you the best of health. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE L. VORE, 
OAKDALE, LA., 
May 31, 1962. 

Dear Sm: I have been advised by the Social 
Security Administration that my application 
for disability social security payments has 
been approved. 

I want to sincerely thank you for your ef- 
forts in helping to obtain this for me. If I 
can ever be of any assistance to you, I would 
be happy for you to call upon me. Again, 
thanking you, I am, 

Yours truly, 
L. E. Countarp. 


DEAR 
thank you in the case of my father’s social 


never know how much we all appreciate your 
in this matter. T 


know that our Representatives are sent to 
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Washington to serve the people of their dis- 
tricts and States, but I have found out they 
do not all follow this policy, and are not all 
as conscientious as you in this regard. 

I wish to thank you again and if I or any 
of my folks can be of any help to you at any 
time, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
DANIEL K. THOMPSON. 
Hackserry, LA., 
March 23, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I wish to 
express my appreciation to you for helping 
me receive my social security disability bene- 
fits. It is most considerate of you to take 
time out of your busy schedule to help me 
with this matter. 

The Reverend Oakly Lee, of Maplewood, 
asked me to thank you for helping and show- 
ing the interest you have in this case. 

I will certainly continue my support of 
you, as I have done in the past. 

Sincerely yours, - 
DELBERT D. SHEFFIELD. 
OAKDALE, LA., 
March 14, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I realize you perform 
many courtesies that you receive little or no 
thanks for, but I will not be numbered with 
the thankless ones. So on behalf of myself 
and my son, Kenneth, I want to thank you 
for showing personal interest in Kenneth’s 
difficulties and starting the ball rolling. I 
heartily wish for you many successful years 
as our fighting legislator. 

Respectfully, 


August 24, 1960. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I acknowl- 
edge receiving your letter concerning Clegg 
Chaumont, Jr., of Oberlin, La. 

I am indeed happy to be able to tell you 
that Clegg's application for a national de- 
fense student loan is being held in my office 
and just as soon as national defense student 
loan funds are received, his application will 
be given every consideration. 

Also, I am happy to tell you that South- 
western has been able to offer Clegg student 
employment, which will assist him in paying 
his college expenses. , 

I assure you that it is a pleasure to 
young men and young ladies in whose behalf 
you contact us. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEO L. HEBERT, 
Director, Student Employment and 
Scholarship. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
February 19, 1959. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Last year I 
wrote you seeking your help in attempting 
to admit my brother, Sam Monticello, into 
the Veterinary College at Texas A. & M. 
Through your influence and help through the 
proper channels, last week my brother was 
enrolled in the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at Texas A. & M. 

Please accept my sincere gratitude, along 
with that of my mother and Sam, for your 
prompt interest in our case. We hold you 
not only as a statesman, but as a friend, 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
June 28, 1962. 

DEAR MR. THOMPSON: Please accept my 
apologies for not acknowledging your recent 
letter before this time; however, due to many 
intervening circumstances, I was unable to 
write you before now. 

I wish to e my deep appreciation 
for the expeditious and effective manner 


/ 


. CLAIRE M. ELDER. 
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in which you helped me in getting infor- 
mation from the Veterans’ Administration, 
which I had been unable to accomplish 
locally. I expect to apply immediately for 
school in order to obtain my commercial 
pilot’s license. 

My wife and I wish to take this opportu- 
nity, also, to wish you success in your cam- 
paign and to offer our support, as well as 
any assistance which we might be able to 
give. 

Thank you again. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. LOUVIERE. 
CROWLEY, LA. 
March 13, 1961. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: We have your letter 
of March 7 in reply to our request for * * * 
saying that you are purchasing these publi- 
cations for our library. 

We appreciate your thoughtfulness and 
generosity. All of these books will be a 
valuable addition to our library. 

With very kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. VIRGINIA WILKINS, 
Librarian. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
May 3, 1962. 

DEAR Sm: The Lake Charles High School 
Band and I wish to express our most sincere 
appreciation for your fine work in arranging 
an invitation to the 1963 Cherry Blossom 
Festival in Washington, D.C. 

The attending publicity from your press 
releases was most favorable and has done 
much for the morale of our band and school. 

Thank you. We hope to see you in Wash- 
ington next year. 

Respectfully yours, 
RUSSELL W. CRONIN, Jr., 
Band Director. 


Austin, Tex., April 26, 1962. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: This letter, I hope, 
will in some way express my deep apprecia- 
tion for your kind response to my letter of 
March 22. I was extremely happy to get 
the information which you sent. I was, also, 
proud to think that you had gone to the 
trouble of securing this information for me. 
It has always been my belief that the 
Government—State and Federal—and the 
people should cooperate for better under- 
standing and their mutual benefit. Sir, you 
personify the kind of official that I truly 
believe makes the best Representative of his 
people, one who is genuinely interested in 
the opinions of those he represents. 

Young people today hear too much of 
the corrupt way their Government isrun. I 
agree that this is true to some extent, but a 
great deal of this verbiage is spoken in 
ignorance. 

* . * * * 

In closing, I would again like to express my 

deep appreciation for your cooperation. 
Yours truly, 
- CHARLES L. KEIGLEY. 

CROWLEY, LA. 

BATON. ROUGE, LA., 
February 16, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I would like to ex- 
press to you my sincere gratitude for your 
assisting me in having my national defense 
loan approved. You will never realize how 
much it means to me and I'll always remem- 
ber you for your kind deed. 

Thank you again, very much. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH DEEN, 

Starks, LA. 

GRAMBLING, La., 
February 9, 1962. 

My Dran Friend: Your letter of February 

5, 1962, has been received and I am very 
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proud to inform you that Miss Barbara 
Tolbert has already been given a national 
defense loan. I trust that she will do well 
in her grades, for if a student fails, this loan 
cannot be renewed. Many students are be- 
ing benefited by this very fine service. 
There was no other way for them to get an 
education and the loans are highly appre- 
ciated. 

It will certainly be a pleasure to have you 
visit us at Grambling College when time 
permits. You will be amazed at its growth, 

I will certainly try to come by and see 
you when I am in Washington. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. W. E. JONES, 
President, Grambling College. 


SULPHUR, LA., 

April 28, 1962. 
Dran Mr. THOMPSON: Thanks again for 
your many efforts in my behalf, both this 
year and last. Becoming a West Point cadet 
has been my goal and ideal for several years, 
and I am very grateful for this opportunity. 
I shall do my utmost to become a worthy 

cadet. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS HOSKINS. 


Port BARRE, LA., 
May 7, 1962. 

DEAR Mn. THOMPSON: Thank you for your 
telegram of April 24 advising me that I am 
qualified for Annapolis and, also, the oppor- 
tunity you gave me to take the examina- 
tions to qualify. 

* . * * * 

I will make every effort to assure that you 
will not be disappointed in having given me 
the opportunity for this honor. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN E. FUTRAL, Jr. 


MAPLEWOOD, LA., 
September 13, 1960. 

HONORABLE Sir: My wife and I have just 
recently returned to Louisiana after taking 
our son, Ralph, to West Point for his final 
year. Let us again thank you for having 
given him the opportunity to attend this 
fine school. 

Returning home by way of Washington, 
D.C., we were quite impressed by your effi- 
cient staff, and especially the courteous way 
we were received by your secretary, Mrs. 
Clara Harrison, 

Congratulations on your victory in the 
election. 

Yours truly, 
W. F. POLLARD. 


U.S. Am Force ACADEMY, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
October 23, 1959. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I wish to 
express my deepest gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity which you have given me. After 4 
months here at the Academy, I have come 
to be very proud of the Air Force and the 
Academy. I intend to work hard as I can to 
make you and the Air Force equally-as proud 
of me. 

My only hope at present is that I will be 
able to justify the faith and confidence 
which you placed in me by giving me your 
nomination. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
BERTHOLD R. REINSTEIN, 
Cadet, Fourth Class, U.S. Air Force. 
SULPHUR, La. 


I was able to save many of our small 
post offices from being discontinued in 
the reorganization of the Post Office De- 
partment by convincing the authorities 
in Washington that these offices serve a 
real purpose in that they are truly the 
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center of activity in many of our smaller 
communities. I have been successful 
in obtaining rural route extensions in my 
district amounting to over 550 miles 
since 1957, as well as establishment of 
new mail routes, in my efforts to obtain 
mail delivery service for all our rural 
families. 

I have helped in obtaining increases 
in pay for our postal workers and other 
Federal workers. My discharge petition 
to bring legislation providing for pay 
increases for these employees to the floor 
for consideration in the 86th Congress— 
1960—is the only discharge petition to 
be successful and result in legislation 
since the 75th Congress—1938. Over 225 
motions to discharge have been pre- 
sented to the House since the 72d Con- 
gress—1931—and only 2 have resulted 
in legislation. One of the two was mine 
to grant pay increases to postal and 
Federal workers. 

It was through my efforts that the 


employees in the Agriculture Stabiliza- 


tion and Conservation Service Commit- 
tee offices were included for the salary 
increases given other Department of Ag- 
riculture employees. 

I have given attention to development 
of rural electrification and telephone 
service, assistance to our trapping and 
fishing industries, better weather re- 
porting facilities in the gulf areas. I 
have worked to obtain more funds for 
research in agriculture, for more uses 
of southern pine, for the soil conserva- 
tion program, the pest control program, 
and other assistance to agriculture. I 
have introduced legislation which would 
set up country-by-country quotas for 
the importation of shrimp in order to 
help preserve our domestic shrimp in- 
dustry and I am working to see that 
small loans can be made to our shrimp 
fishermen so they can bring their equip- 
ment up to date and earn better livings. 

I have assisted many small businesses 
to secure loans through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, businesses which 
otherwise would have been forced into 
bankruptcy, which, necessarily, would 
have meant the loss of jobs by many of 
our people. 

I submit the following to you as evi- 
dence of my efforts and accomplish- 
ments for my people: 

Dattas, TEX., 
January 26, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I read 

your letter at our staff meeting this morn- 


ing, and needless to say, it was a wonderful 
morale booster. 

Naturally, I am proud of my staff, which, 
as you mentioned to Mr. Summerfield, is 
capable of “evaluations fundamentally 
sound.” I also am proud of the fine under- 
standing and cooperation we receive from 
our Members of Congress. 

We are glad to get your requests and 
recommendations, Congressman THOMPSON, 
for they always are reasonable and based 
on a desire to provide better postal service 
to your constituents—our patrons. 

With this kind of support, I am confident 
that we will be able to make still greater 
improvements on a service-need basis in 
Louisiana and the Seventh District. 

Sincerely, 
Gero. A. Gray, 
Regional Operations Director, 
Office Department. 


Post 


Iowa, LA. 
February 3, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Thank you so much 
for your letter of January 26, 1962, and for 
your efforts in my behalf in having my an- 
nuity account corrected. I have just re- 
ceived a check dated January 30, 1962, to 
cover the error in my account. 

I really appreciate the prompt action in 
this matter, and I am telling all of my 
friends .that you accomplished in 3 days 
what I had not been able to do in 3 months. 

I can assure you that we of the postal 
group are grateful for your efforts in our 
behalf. I am a member of the former Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association which 
is now affiliated with the Federation of 
Postal Clerks. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. LEBLANC. 


OPELOUSAS, LA., 
March 2, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: The mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Branch 1530, 
of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, Opelousas, La., take this opportunity 
to sincerely thank you for your stanch sup- 
port of the pay raise. 

We of this area shall always support you 
in your endeavors to improve the conditions 
of the people you represent. 

Sincerely, 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY, BRANCH 1530. 


BASILE, LA., 
January 23, 1962. 
Telegram: “Your action and support of 
equipment allowance bills pending in the 
House Committee is appreciated. 
“WILLIS J. FRUGE, 
“ZENON FONTENOT, 
“Rural Mail Carriers.” 


Baton ROUGE, LA., 
June 7, 1962. 
Dran Mr. THOMPSON: As a supervisor in 
the Baton Rouge Post Office, I am most 
grateful for the interest shown and the 
support that you have given to legislation 
presented in behalf of postal employees. 
Your favorable consideration and support 
of this fair and just bill, H.R. 10210, will 
be appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
O. J. Micaup. 


FRANKLINTON, LA., 
September 23, 1961. 
Representative T. A. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

USDA-ASCS employees are deeply grateful 
to you for your assistance in approval of 
8. 739. 

W. P. Greer, 
President, Louisiana Association of 
ASC Employees. 


SULPHUR, LA., 
June 22, 1962. 
Dran Sm: I did receive a copy of H.R. 
11040, with committee reports, on June 18, 
1962, in reply to my letter of June 14. 
This prompt action on your part is cer- 
tainly appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM L. HENNING, 
President, Cameron Telephone Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. O., 
May 7, 1962. 
Dear T. A.: This is to say thank you very 
much for your help in the passage of H.R. 
11040 on satellite communications. All of 
us are deeply grateful. 
Sincerely, 
JASPER DORSEY, 
Manager, Government Relations, Amer- 
ican T. & T. Co. 
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‘Eunice, LA., January 31, 1962. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: May we 
express our sincere appreciation for your 
unlimited and enthusiastic cooperation in 
securing approval of the above application. 
Without such we are certain that our task 
would have been far more difficult. 

You may be confident that the proceeds 
to be forwarded from SBA will be used in a 
manner that will reflect your trust and con- 
fidence. Should the occasion arise, you may 
be certain that we shall exert every effort to 
recompense for your cooperation. 

With best regards, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 
Truck & EQUIPMENT Co., INC., 
GLADNEY L. MANUEL, President. 


SULPHUR, LA., December 14, 1961, 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Just a note to bring 
you up to date on the Small Business 
Administration disaster loan. 

I certainly do appreciate the efforts that 
you have made and that which your execu- 
tive secretary, Mrs, Clara Harrison, had 
made in our behalf. I would like to extend 
to both of you my sincere wishes for a pleas- 
ant Christmas season. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER J. BINNINGs, 
President, Calship, Inc. 


WEsTWEco, LA., 
May 23, 1962. 

HONORABLE Sim: We wish to thank you for 
your very gracious cooperation with our Mr. 
Novotny in his complaint that Small Busi- 
ness Administration policy appeared to be 
violated in the letting of a Government con- 
tract in this area by the 8th Naval District. 
Your cooperation resulted in investigation 
wherein it was disclosed that the 8th Naval 
District and the Small Business Administra- 
tion were not aware that sufficient competi- 
tive small businesses exist in the area to 
justify electronic work being established as 
a small business setaside. We are very 
happy to report that we are completely satis- 
fied with the explanations and the con- 
sideration extended by officials of the 8th 
Naval District and Mr. Will Rogers of SBA. 

Again, for Mr. Novotny and the entire 
group, please let me express our thanks and 
appreciation for your expeditious attention 
to Mr. Novotny's request for the investiga- 
tion mentioned in our first paragraph. 

Sincerely, 
ELECTRONIC SERVICES, INC., 
HENRY A. CRAYON, Jr. 


[From the Opelousas Daily World, Feb. 5, 
1961] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Dear Sm: I generally agree with you in 

your editorials, but this time I am sorry to 
disagree. 
You call the majority of our Louisiana 
Congressmen the “packing quintet.” I pre- 
fer to call them “Louisiana’s unpacking 
quintet.” 

And I am gratified to know that our own 
Congressman THompson voted with the 
majority to unpack the Rules Committee. 
Also, it is a disappointment to me to 
find ene „ 

Had H.R. 127 failed, the rules in the new 
Congress would be fixed by Republican 
Leader CHARLES HALLECK and Rules Commit- 
tee Chairman Howand SMITH, a Virginia 
Democrat, as conservative as he is canny, 
and it would have left President Kennedy’s 
second week as President as gloomy as his 
first week was glorious. 

We have a tidelands bill coming up. What 
the majority of our Congressmen did, may 
help. It certainly will not hurt. 

The Rules Committee controls the flow of 
bills to the House floor for action, and you 
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may recall that in the last Congress, the 


conservative coalition, 6 out of 12 Mem- 


bers constantly damned the liberals ‘and 
damned their bills. . 

A certain brand of cigarettes claims it un- 
locks the flavor” of tobacco. Our Louisiana 
Congressmen unlocked the door of the Rules 
Committee and have rendered a service to 
our State, the South, and the Nation. 

“I should like to congratulate them. 


J. D. LAFLEUR, Sr. 
VILLE PLATTE, La. 


(“Prof” LaFleur, as he was endearingly 
called by his students and close friends, has 
been a leader in Louisiana’s educational sys- 
tem for many years.) 


Lake CHARLEs, LA., 
August 10, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
for your recent mailing re the House Rules 
Committee. 

At the time of the original vote upon the 
enlargement of this committee, I wrote to 
you urging your vote against this increased 
membership—in my official capacity as 
president of the local medical society (Cal- 
casleu Parish). 

Speaking as an individual, I wish to go on 
record as approving your action—contrary 
to my written wishes at the time. Sub- 
sequent events have shown that the whole 
story was not available to local voters—cer- 
tainly not to me. This shows, I believe, that 
organizational matters appertaining to the 
House or Senate should properly be the con- 
cern of the Members and it is virtually im- 
possible for the individual citizen to be 
cognizant of every nuance of such situations, 
I applaud your action in spite of the un- 
favorable press at the time. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Swarx, M.D. 


Morcan Crry, LA., 
May 5, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We appre- 

ciate your interest in H.R. 946 concerning 

low interest loans for shrimpers. Your sup- 

port in this matter is of great help to our 
industry. 

Thanking you for past favors, we remain, 
Sin 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Ina Marr, 
President and General Manager. 


New ORLEANS, 
June 18, 1962. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: The Com- 
mission is certainly pleased to learn of the 
passage of the bill providing funds for in- 
creased biological research on shrimp in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Please be assured of the 
commission's sincere appreciation for your 
support of the appropriation of these funds. 
W. D. GUNN, 
Director, Gulf States Marine Fisheries 
Commission. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., 
February 19, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: There is 
attached hereto a copy of the recommenda- 
tions of the steering committee to the Na- 
tional Shrimp Congress which have been 
adopted by the National Shrimp Congress as 
representing the policy of the domestic 
shrimp industry and outlining its immedi- 
ate and long-range needs. 

You have always shown a keen interest in 
this valuable fishery and the industry is 
grateful for your continuing support. 

At this time we are in critical need of in- 
creasing the gear research and exploration 
activities of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries in connection with shrimp. 
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The domestic shrimp industry will be most 
grateful for your leadership in resolving these 
major problems. 

ery sincerely yours, 
WILTAM R. NEBLETT, 
Executive Director, National Shrimp 
Congress, Inc. 


The job of a Congressman can best be 
done if there is cooperation and team- 
work between him and his local and 
State officials and I have worked with 
local governmental agencies and officials 
at every opportunity. Ihave made many 
friends in Washington among the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators from other 
States and I have worked constantly and 
effectively with the “team” of the Louisi- 
ana delegation. Through this type of 
cooperation and teamwork, much has 
been accomplished in parishes and mu- 
nicipalities throughout my district. All 
of the work of the Congressman is not on 
the floor of the House. For instance, 
through my friendly influence with the 
telephone company’s representative, I 
was able just recently to have a new tele- 
phone system installed for the town of 
Leonville. 

I have assisted in having approval 
given to the Area Redevelopment Agency 
program for St. Landry, Evangeline, and 
Acadia Parishes to provide new job op- 
portunities for residents in these areas. 
With the cooperation of local officials, I 
was successful in having these three 
parishes and Allen Parish designated as 
“depressed areas” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I am working with the officials of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Federal 
Government in an effort to obtain a bet- 
ter break for our sportsmen in the matter 
of regulations on waterfowl—both sea- 
son and bag limit. 

I have been alert to the problems of 
labor and the workingman, and my ef- 
forts in the future, as in the past, will be 
toward development of more opportuni- 
ties for employment, a better standard 
of living, and, thus, the assurance of a 
better future for our children. 

I have taken an active part in the fight 
to keep the Federal Government from 
encroaching on our State’s rights in the 
matter of control of our natural gas 
industry. Since I was first elected to 
Congress, I have helped in the effort to 
restore what is rightfully ours in the 
tidelands controversy. I feel confident 
that one day we will be successful 
through an act of Congress in giving 
back to the States those submerged lands 
that properly belong to the States. 

I am opposed to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. I feel that any move to give 
Federal aid to education would inevi- 
tably bring on Federal control of educa- 
tion and I am unalterably opposed to 
the centralization of control of educa- 
tion in any bureau of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As long as the people of our 
parishes and State meet the costs of 
operating our schools, the matter of 
school policy and operation will remain 
with the local officials and people. 

I have constantly engaged in a battle 
for more economy in government. I 
feel very strongly that the United States 
must live within its income and must 
liquidate its indebtedness if it is to sur- 
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vive. I shall continue to insist that our 
country be operated on a balanced 
budget. I feel that we cannot afford to 
spend ourselves into bankruptcy trying 
to save other nations from the same fate. 
We must look to the solving of the many 
problems of our own if we are to re- 
main strong. I have always opposed our 
foreign aid programs, especially giving 
foreign aid in money. Of course, if the 
peoples of the world are hungry, we 
should give them food; if they need 
clothing, we should send them fiber— 
both of which we have in surplus. I be- 
lieve that nations, like people, can be 
helped best in a manner that will not 
rob them of their self-respect and sense 
of responsibility. 

We must continue our fight to defeat 
communism, I believe this can best be 
done if we continue to develop our nat- 
ural resources, continually strive for a 
higher standard of living for our farm- 
ers, businessmen, labor, and all our citi- 
zens and by setting an example to show 
other nations that we are free from op- 
pressions of religion and expression and 
free to pursue our ambitions toward a 
better and happier life. Through this 
example, rather than through our ex- 
travagant attempts to buy friendship, we 
would win their lasting confidence and 
respect. 

Our Nation today is stronger than it 
has ever been. I cannot go along with 
those who try to make our people believe 
that our Government and our Nation are 
weak. I cannot help but condemn those 
who make almost a profession of de- 
structively criticizing our form of gov- 
ernment and its officials and trying to 
take away the faith of our people in our 
Government and its officials, whether it 
be local or national. These persons do 
more harm than the known subversives 
because they spread their criticisms un- 
der the guise of patriotism, while the 
subversives are held to be suspect at the 
outset. I am convinced that we will con- 
tinue to expand our standards of living 
and be strong enough to leave a won- 
derful. heritage for the generations to 
come. 

The following letters indicate the ap- 
preciation of my constituency for my ef- 
forts on these matters: 

Ope.ousas, LA., June 8, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the St. 
Landry Parish Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, please accept our sincere thanks 
and appreciation for your taking time out of 
your busy schedule to meet with us in Wash- 
ington June 5. 

We believe this project is a natural for 
our area and its establishment would open 
up new fields that we can hardly conceive 
of at this time. We are aware of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration cost involved, 
but with the assistance of other branches of 
the Government, the success of the project 
could be assured. 

I trust that your coming campaign in this 
district will secure for you another term 
of fine representation for your constituents 
and if we can be of any assistance to you 
here, please call on us. 

Again, many thanks and with kindest per- 
sonal regards, I remain. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES P. DOHERTY, 
Vice President, American Bank & 
Trust Co. 
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Morgan Orr, LA., 
July 5, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I wish to 
acknowledge with sincere appreciation your 
recent actions with regard to H.R. 9158 rela- 
tive to Coast Guard approval and supervi- 
sion of construction of deep water structures. 
Your informative telegram on June 6 was es- 
pecially appreciated. 

Had this piece of legislation, H.R. 9158, 
been enacted it would have resulted in an 
unwarranted expense to both the taxpaying 
public and to our industry. 

With best regards. 

Yours very truly, 
OFFSHORE OPERATORS COMMITTEE, 
J. W. GREELY, Chairman. 


WASHINGTON, 
September 21, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I am sorry 
I did not get by before you had to leave. I 
Just wanted to thank you in person for the 
favors you have done for me. 

I have just come from Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, and I am happy that everything 
seems to be coming out all right. 

Thank you for your help, and good luck. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD H. WALSDORF III. 

EUNICE, LA. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
May 8, 1961. 

Dear T. A.: I enjoyed my brief visit with 
you while in Washington. 

I realize that you have been very persist- 
ent in your efforts to secure the continued 
use of Chennault Air Force Base. It seems 
that we are a long way from realizing a solu- 
tion to this problem. 

By continuing to explore every possibility, 
perhaps a new economic return can be se- 
cured. I know that the Chennault Air Force 
Base Committee is looking forward to work- 
ing with you later this month. 

Thank you for your hospitality in Wash- 
ington. 

Yours truly, 
PARKER LEDBETTER, 
General Manager, Lake Charles Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 
Lake CHARLES, LA., 
January 30, 1961. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: I wish to 
inform you that I am receiving the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and I thank you for your 
kindness in sending it to me. 

I also appreciate your sending me copies 
of the veterans’ bills which I request from 
time to time. 

Sincerely, 
E. L. Faul xk. 

(Mr. Faulk was chaplain of the Spanish- 
American War Veterans chapter in Louisi- 
ana.) 


OPELOUSAS, LA., 
January 16, 1962. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Just a line 
to thank you for sending me the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD which I enjoy very much. 
Your interest is sincerely appreciated. 
With every good wish for a successful ses- 
sion, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Jack R. DEL BUENO. 
DERIDDER, LA., 
June 1,1961. 
Dran Mr. THOMPSON: My husband and I 
want you to know we sincerely appreciate 
the consideration that was shown us by you 
and your office in our son's trouble. We 
won't forget our friends in the future, either. 
Thank you so much. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD A. Lorrin. 


1962 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
June 22, 1962. 
Dear T. A.: I am deeply appreciative of the 
many courtesies and favors which you have 
extended to me in the past and would like to 
offer any assistance I can to you in the up- 
coming election. 
If I can be of any help, won't you let me 
know? 
Very truly yours, 
Mac's CAMERA SHOP, 
Mac. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
July 8, 1962. 

Dear Sm: This is to advise you that our 
daughter was seen as an outpatient at the 
Heart Institute on June 20, 1962. Dr. Eugene 
Braunwald wants to see her next year in 
June if she gets no worse. She will have 
open-heart surgery probably before her sixth 
birthday. 

We were very well pleased with the way 
everyone treated us there. We want to thank 
you for the help you have given us in getting 
Dr. Braunwald and Dr. Kleminson to see 
Carolyn. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sgt. and Mrs, VARISE FONTENOT. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
March 14, 1960. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: Today I received 
your letter dated March 11, with the en- 
closure from the consul in Beirut. I want to 
thank you for the interest you have taken 
in this matter, and wish there were some 
way to show our appreciation. 

We are a good-sized family here and I want 
you to know that we are with you 100 per- 
cent and will always be. I hope we may see 
you the next time you are in Lake Charles. 

Thanking you again, Iam, 

Yours truly, 
T. S. NAGEM. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., 
April 3, 1962. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I have received from 
Senator ELLENDER a letter informing me of 
your role in making available the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to me and I wish to express 
my deep appreciation for this courtesy and 
service. I shall see to it that many others 
have access to this document besides my- 
self. 

Thank you for your courtesy in furnishing 
me the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and with 
kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
R. GORDON HOLCOMBE, M.D. 


Lake CHARLES, LA., 
March 26, 1962. 

Deak AsHTON: Your letter of March 21 
instant received and also the flag which was 
delivered for the municipal airport through 
the courtesy of Maj. Gen. John Hester. 

In behalf of our airport authority for 
Airport District No. 1 of Calcasieu Parish, 
please accept our thanks for this nice gift. 

All regretted very much that you could 
not be present. 

Sincerely, 
E. R. KAUFMAN, 
President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
June II, 1962. 
Dear Mr. THOMPSON: We appreciate your 
letter of June 4, and we are glad to inform 
you that the recertification of the workable 
program for community improvement for 
the town of Vinton, La., has been approved. 
Your continued interest in the work these 
communities are doing to upgrade their 
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housing and their neighborhoods should 
serve as an inspiration to them. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 
Mamov, LA., 
February 27, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: We have 
now heard from the 4th Army Headquarters 
advising that the town of Mamou has been 
placed on the prospective bidders list pub- 
lished for the information of property dis- 
posal officers and that invitations to bid will 
be sent to us. 

On behalf of the town of Mamou, I want 
to sincerely thank you for your effective as- 
sistance in this matter. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
TATE & TATE, 
PAUL C. TATE. 


I am confident that the future holds 
many great things for our areas in the 
Seventh District and all the State of 
Louisiana. My 28 years in Government 
service qualify me to know what our 
problems are and to work effectively for 
their solution. I feel that ability plus 
experience are more necessary during 
these troubled times than ever before. 
I know that seniority is all-important 
in Congress. The more seniority a Con- 
gressman has, the more attention his 
requests receive from Government agen- 
cies and the more effective his repre- 
sentation of his people. The late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives longer than 
any other Speaker in history, had the 
following to say regarding seniority: 

It takes a while for a man to learn and 
get established and gain his full influence. 
He doesn’t reach his full usefulness his first 
term, or two terms. And the worst thing 
a district can do for itself, if it’s got some- 
one here doing his job, is to keep changing 
its Congressman. A man makes a record 
here about the way he does in business, or 
in law, or anything else; it’s hard work that 
makes the difference, 


With my ever-mounting seniority in 
Congress, it is my hope that, as Rep- 
resentative of the Seventh District, I 
may play a part in future accomplish- 
ments for our areas and the State of 
Louisiana. 


What Goes—Did You Know 100 Tons 
of Gold Goes to France? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
today from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury’s office that France paid $293.4 
million on her debt. This leaves a 
balance of $965.9 million outstanding. 
However, France also purchased 100 tons 
of our gold at $35 an ounce which would 
amount to $112.5 million. If this is to 
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be the pattern of future debt repay- 

ments, we may be better off if those who 

owe us money just continue to be in- 
debted. 

We must all become alerted to the 
decline of our gold supply. As of today 
we have a balance of $16.3 billion in our 
gold reserve. 

Fourteen years ago, we had approxi- 
mately $24.6 billion in gold accumulated 
at Fort Knox, Philadelphia, and Denver. 
Now, according to the latest figures, we 
have dissipated over $8 billion of our 
gold supply. 

I want this to be known—I am not 
criticizing any department because I 
realize each foreign country can demand 
any and all payments in gold. How- 
ever, we should now take steps to insure 
that additional gold does not leave this 
country. 

The American dollar is still the ac- 
knowledged medium of exchange in 
world trade. To insure that this con- 
tinues to be the case, it is mandatory 
that in the future we do not let any 
additional gold pass through our fingers 
and from our shores. I have, therefore, 
introduced the following resolution to- 
day whereby no further gold can leave 
our shores: 

Joint RESOLUTION To PROTECT THE GOLD 
RESERVES OF THE UNITED STATES BY IMMEDI- 
ATELY SUSPENDING THE SALE TO FOREIGN 
NATIONS OF GOLD BELONGING TO THE UNITED 
STATES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Resolveđ by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 

United States may (1) sell any gold except 

for industrial, professional, or artistic use 

within the United States, or (2) pay or 

83 in gold any obligation of the United 

8 s 


Personally, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy have kept the 
American people properly informed on 
the gold issue. 

I have tried to get a resolution through 
Congress which would enable the elected 
representatives to count the gold in our 
depositories. As of this date—no action. 
This is most unfortunate, for an ac- 
counting of this type would serve to re- 
assure the American public. 


Tax Credits for Private School Enrollees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on July 4 
of this year the Associated Press carried 
a suggestion by Abraham Ribicoff, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, that a Federal tax credit be 
extended to parents who send their 
children to private schools. Such a 
credit, said Mr. Ribicoff, would recognize 
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“in fairness, at least, a part of the bur- 
den which private-school parents are 
lifting from the shoulders of the taxpayer 
of the local communities.” 

I am happy to learn that Mr. Ribicoff 
is willing to support such a tax credit, 
and would like to point out that during 
the last session of Congress I introduced 
a bill for that very purpose—H.R. 5589. 
At that time, I pointed out in a speech 
on the House floor that tax incentive is 
presently given to produce barrels of oil 
or shoe machinery, and to entertain 
business clients at nightclubs; and that 
it is surely far more important to en- 
courage people to spend their money 
for education. I would also like to men- 
tion that in response to my annual 
questionnaire, over 60 percent of the 
voters of New Lork's 27th Congressional 
District went on record in favor of a tax 
credit to offset tuition costs and local 
school taxes. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to find that at least one high 
ranking administration official has also 
taken the position that a tax credit 
would be an effective way to provide 
Federal aid to education without the 
danger of attendant Federal control. 

For those of my colleagues who may 
not have read Secretary Ribicoff’s re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD at this point the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of July 5: 

School. Tax CREDIT PUSHED BY RIBICOFF 

WASHINGTON, July 4.—A Federal tax credit 
for parents who send their children to pri- 
vate schools Can be justified on the ground 
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of fairness, Abraham A. Ribicoff said today. 

The Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, who plans to resign to seek the 
Democratic nomination for Senate in Con- 
necticut, told a reporter that his recent sug- 
gestion of a tax credit was his personal idea, 
not an administration position. 

“As I have stated publicly recently,” he 
said, “serious consideration must be given to 
new approaches to remove the bitterness 
from the debate over aid to private schools 
and colleges. 

“One of those approaches, which I have 
suggested, calls for tax credits or deductions 
recognizing, in fairness at least, a part of the 
burden which private-school parents are lift- 
ing from the shoulders of the taxpayer of the 
local communities.” 

Also worth exploring, Mr. Ribicoff said, 
are the following: 

A broader use of public funds in higher 
education, and further use of auxiliary serv- 
ices of direct benefit to the child in public 
and private schools, such as lunches, health 
care, bus transportation, and textbooks. 


Organizations Exempt From Taxation 
Should Pay Taxes on Income on For- 
eign Investments if Investments Are 
Guaranteed by Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 12, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 11, I moved to amend the Foreign 
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Assistance Act of 1961 to tax the income 
of exempt organizations when this in- 
come was produced by obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States. However, 
my amendment was ruled out of order 
as not germane to the bill and as being 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. For this reason, I 
have today introduced a bill appropri- 
ately amending the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to achieve the same result 
which my amendment would have ac- 
complished. I also intend when the ap- 
propriations bill comes up to move to add 
an amendment that no part of the 
appropriations for the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act may be used to guarantee ob- 
ligations acquired by American organi- 
zations which are tax exempt. Many of 
these exempt organizations accumulate 
money for long periods of time without 
using it for the stated charitable pur- 
poses. 

On March of this year I introduced 
another bill, H.R. 10979, which would 
tax excessive accumulations of exempt 
organizations—but would not tax the 
income which is promptly used for char- 
itable purposes. It seems unfair that 
an organization should be able to earn 
income in a foreign country and be guar- 
anteed against all loss by the United 
States and then not pay any tax on such 
income. I feel this subject warrants the 
attention of every Member of Congress 
and I hope the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be able to take up this sub- 
ject at the earliest possible time. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frivay, Jury 13, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 6: 10: Finally, my brethren, 
be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of His might. 

O Thou Eternal Spirit, we rejoice that 
Thou didst lead our beloved country 
safely from its perilous beginnings 
through many dangers and difficulties 
to this day of grace. 

Grant that in these times of great 
need, when the minds of men are con- 
fused and anguish fills their hearts, we 
may reassure ourselves that Thy spirit 
can deliver us from those fears which 
deplete our strength and dissipate our 
energy. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to emanci- 
pate us from all feelings of coldness and 
complacency toward those moral and 
spiritual values which are mediated to us 
through prayer and the teachings of Thy 
Holy Word. 

May we ascribe unto Thee all the 
praise through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 10595. An act to facilitate the sale 
and disposal of Government stocks of extra 
long staple cotton; and 

H. J. Res. 809. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for conducting the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning 
July 1, 1963. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2775. An act to amend the act of June 
30, 1954, providing for a continuance of 
civil government for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2996) entitled 
“An act to amend further the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes”, agrees to the con- 
ference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MAns- 
FIELD, Mr. WILEY, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, 
and Mr. AIKEN to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1963 


Mr. VINSON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill HR. 
11131) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 


IMPORTATION OF ADULT HONEY 
BEES 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8050) to 
amend the act relating to the importa- 
tion of adult honey bees, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 10, insert: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 202(c) (4) of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting (A) after ‘(4)’, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 
graph: 

B) Of the quantity authorized for pur- 
chase and importation under subparagraph 
(A), the President is authorized to allocate 
to countries within the Western Hemisphere, 
for the six-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, an amount of sugar, raw value, 
not in the te seventy-five 
thousand short tons, and for the calendar 
years 1963 and 1964, an amount of sugar, 
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raw value, not exceeding in the aggregate 
one hundred and fifty thousand short tons.“ 

“(b) Section 202(e) of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
provisions of this subsection shall not apply 
to sugar exported by any foreign country to 
the United States to fill any allocation made 
to it under subsection (o) (3) (C). 

“(c) Section 204(a) of such Act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

a) The Secretary shall from time to 
time determine whether, in view of the cur- 
rent inventory of sugar, the estimated pro- 
duction from the acreage of sugarcane or 
sugarbeets planted, the normal marketings 
within a calendar year of new-crop sugar 
and other pertinent factors, any area or 
country will be unable to market the quota 
or proration for such area or country. If 
the Secretary determines that any domestic 
area or foreign country will be unable to 
market the quota or proration for such area 
or country, he shall revise the quota for the 
Republic of the Philippines by prorating to 
it an amount of sugar which bears the same 
ratio to the deficit as the quota for the Re- 
public of the Philippines determined under 
section 202(b) then in effect bears to the 
sum of such quota for the Republic of the 
Philippines and of the prorations to foreign 
countries named in section 202(c) (3) (A) 
then in effect; and shall allocate an amount 
of sugar equal to the remainder of the defi- 
cit to foreign countries within the Western 
Hemisphere named in section 202(c) (3) (A): 
Provided, That no part of any such deficit 
shall be prorated or allocated to any coun- 
try not in diplomatic relations with the 
United States. If the Secretary determines 
that the Republic of the Philippines will be 
unable to fill its share of any deficit deter- 
mined under this subsection, he shall allo- 
cate such unfilled amount to foreign coun- 
tries within the Western Hemisphere named 
in section 202 (o) (3) (A): Provided, That no 
such allocation shall be made to any foreign 
country not in diplomatic relations with the 
United States. In making allocations to 
foreign countries within the Western Hemi- 
sphere under this subsection, special consid- 
eration shall be given to those countries 
purchasing United States agricultural com- 
modities, If the Secretary determines that 
neither the Republic of the Philippines nor 
the countries within the Western Hemi- 
sphere named in section 202(c)(3)(A) can 
fill all of any such deficit whenever the provi- 
sions of section 202 (c) (4) apply, he shall add 
such unfilled amount to the quantity of 
sugar which may be purchased pursuant to 
section 202(c)(4), and whenever section 
202(c) (4) does not apply he shall apportion 
such unfilled amount on such basis and to 
such foreign countries in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States as he deter- 
mines is required to fill such deficit.’ 

“(d) Section 207(e)(2) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘The provisions of 
this paragraph shall not apply to any allo- 
cation made to a foreign country under sec- 
tion 202(c) (3) (C).’ 

“(e) Section 213 of such Act, as amended, 
is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘(4)’ each place it ap- 
pears in subsections (a) and (b) thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof (4) (A);; 

“(2) by striking out ‘paragraph (3) of 
section 202 (e)“ in the first sentence of sub- 
section (c) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘paragraphs (3) and (4)(B) of sec- 
tion 202(c)’; and 

“(3) by striking out ‘(4)’ each place it 
appears in the first sentence of subsection 
(c) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
*(4) () 

„t) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective as if they were enacted 
as a part of H.R. 12154 entitled ‘An Act to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
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Sugar Act of 1948, as amended’, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, second session.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend the Act relating to the importation 
of adult honeybees, and to amend certain 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman reserve his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
will. 

Mr. COOLEY, I would just like to say 
to the House that I suppose all of us 
are now aware of the fact that we have 
no sugar program in operation in Amer- 
ica. Each day we face a delay, boat- 
loads of sugar may be dumped on our 
market 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, is there 
or is there not objection? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I reserved the right 
to object. 

Mr. COOLEY. I was just trying to ex- 
plain to my friend how important it is 
for us to enact this legislation. The bill 
is H.R. 8050, the honeybee bill to which 
the Senate has attached an amendment 
to correct, to some extent the mistakes 
made by that body’s revision of the 
sugar bill recently passed by the Con- 
gress. Ido not agree with the procedure 
that has been followed. I do think that 
the Senate and the administration have 
made a great concession in the direction 
of the House sugar bill. This amend- 
ment comes back here providing for an 
additional 150,000 tons of sugar to be 
allocated to countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. Our committee considered 
it very carefully. We have communi- 
cated with the White House, and I have 
assurance from the White House as to 
how this sugar will be allocated. I know 
that 130,000 tons will go to the Domini- 
can Republic and 20,000 tons to the 
Argentine. And that is almost what 
the House bill provided. We gave 
Argentina 20,000 tons, but the Senate 
forced us to give it up. We had 200,000 
tons of quota for the Dominican Repub- 
lic plus 150,000 tons of the Cuban so- 
called fallback. Now, the administra- 
tion is willing to embrace country quotas 
and the premium principle and to 
abandon the recapture clause on this 
150,000 tons. 

I will say to my friend in all serious- 
ness that the director of the sugar 
branch told us that if we went along 
without a sugar program for as much 
as 2 weeks, it might very well prove dis- 
astrous to the sugar industry of America. 

I would like to say one other thing, 
that eventually our domestic producers 
of sugar, sugarbeets, and sugarcane, 
cannot avoid bankruptcy unless we have 
this program in operation. I do hope 
that the gentleman will reconsider and 
will let this bill go to the White House 
pee let the program continue in opera- 

on. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to 
direct this question to the chairman. I 
can understand the predicament that 
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this legislation is in, but, by the same 
token, I just cannot understand why an 
important bill such as the sugar bill is 
held up every year until the very last 
moment and then brought out here on 
the floor of the House where it becomes 
a question of either accepting it as is or 
not. We do not have an opportunity 
to study the bill or work our will. It is 
like putting a gun to our heads, saying 
that if we do not adopt this bill, the law 
is going to lapse, and havoc will be raised 
with the sugar market in the United 
States and all over the world. 

Mr. COOLEY. The delay here can- 
not possibly be attributed to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. All of last ses- 
sion, time and again, I requested the 
administration to give us recommenda- 
tions. We received no recommendations. 
All of this session, January, February, 
March, and on down the line I asked 
for recommendations and we did not 
receive any recommendations, and we 
suspected we were then being maneu- 
vered into a position where we would 
be forced to ask for a straight exten- 
sion of the existing Sugar Act. Antici- 
pating that situation, I announced that 
we would hold hearings, even though 
and notwithstanding the fact that we 
had not received any recommendations 
from the administration. So, we cannot 
possibly be blamed. 

We started the hearings. We heard 
all the people who wanted to be heard, 
representatives of the domestic industry, 
representatives of foreign sugar sup- 
pliers, and we went into executive ses- 
sion. We did the best we could. We 
brought the bill out here. We did what 
we thought was right. This House ap- 
proved it by a vote of 4 to 1 after the 
committee had reported it by a vote of 
6 to 1. You cannot blame the commit- 
tee or the House for delaying it. 

We wrote the quotas in our committee, 
and after we wrote them in the bill I 
sent word to the Director of the Sugar 
Branch in the Department of Agricul- 
ture asking him to review these quotas, 
and following his advice we made cer- 
tain adjustments. 

Later, as we all know, after the House 
had passed the bill, the other body em- 
braced the global quota and premium 
recapture propositions which the House 
had rejected. We went to conference 
with representatives of the Senate and, 
in order to get a bill at all, we of the 
House had to submit to striking out 
the quota the House had provided for 
Argentina and to reductions in quotas 
for other countries. This was calculated 
to offend a lot of our neighbors to the 
south. I am told that 18 ambassadors 
went to the State Department to protest 
the action of the Senate, and after the 
visit of our President with the President 
of Mexico, the whole picture changed. 

We then were requested to give our 
views concerning this 150,000 tons in the 
honey bee bill, H.R. 8050. Speaking for 
the committee, I said We do not care if 
you take 150,000 tons, 250,000 tons or 
350,000 tons; you can do what you please 
with it,” because that is what we wanted 
to do, Under our bill, before the other 
body changed it, we allocated every 
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single pound of sugar that will be con- 
sumed in our domestic market, that 
which is produced domestically and that 
which comes in from foreign sources. 

Mr. CONTE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not know where we 
can lay the blame. I will, of course, take 
the gentleman's word that the executive 
branch of the Government did not come 
up here with a recommendation in due 
time. But I do know that we have 
wasted a lot of time in this session. 
Some of us have been here faithfully 
day in and day out, but we have had 
only Tuesday-to-Thursday sessions. 
There was ample time to take up this 
legislation and consider it. 

Mr. Speaker, we pick up the news- 
papers every day and read many stories 
about lobbying on this sugar bill which 
do not sound too good on the surface. 
It is unfortunate that we could not have 
the time to explore some of the stories 
that have appeared in the newspapers. 
I think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK] who objects, has a good 
point. If they have wasted all this time 
15 they can waste another week- 
en 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand how the 
gentleman feels about it, and I say that 
I could share the gentleman’s views, but 
for the situation which could very well 
result from a further delay in enacting 
this law. I do not like the idea of the 
other body taking the honeybee bill and 
putting a sugar amendment onto it— 
150,000 tons of sugar—and sending it 
over here to the House. But this is the 
way they decided to do it, because it 
happened to be a bill reported originally 
by our Committee on Agriculture, relat- 
ing to the importation of adult honey 
bees. They found out over there that 
they had not acted on the House-ap- 
proved H.R. 8050 and, therefore, they 
put this sugar amendment on that bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY] 
has stated his case very well. I see no 
reason whatsoever why this legislation 
should be delayed. It will serve no useful 
purpose and it will only mean that a rule 
will be requested if an objection is made 
today. I agreed that the bill might be 
brought up today, and I hope there will 
be no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I had objec- 
tions to this bill in the committee. I 
object to the proposition that the Con- 
gress permit the Executive to buy 
premium sugar and thereby use the 
Sugar Act as a foreign aid program. I 
disagree with the distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cootry] on the global quota 
idea where we have a recapture provision 
whereby no premiums would go to any 
country. However, if any premiums are 
to be paid, the principle which has been 
in effect to date, should still apply that 
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the country who receives them should be 
determined by the Congress. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Coorxi read in the committee a 
letter from the President which indicates 
how the 150,000 tons of additional sugar 
is going to be divided. If the gentleman 
from North Carolina has that letter with 
him, I think it should be read. If the 
gentleman would read it now the Mem- 
bers will know how this 150,000 tons 
will be allocated and I have indicated 
that I would not object because this let- 
ter determines as clearly as if it were 
written into law that Argentina will get 
a 20,000-ton quota and the Dominican 
Republic will get 130,000 tons. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield briefly to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would be glad to read 
the letter. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I would say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that I 
intend to object. If the gentleman 
wants to go ahead with the discussion, 
that is perfectly all right. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman intends 
to object notwithstanding the situation 
which we have discussed? 

Mr, ASHBROOK. That is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I understand the 
status of the sugar bill is that it has 
passed the House and Senate and the 
conference committee, and is now before 
the President for his signature. 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand it is on 
the President’s desk. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is my understand- 
ing correct, then, that the President is 
saying to the Congress that unless we 
pass this bill, he is going to veto the 
sugar bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not see any 
reason why the passage of this bill has 
anything to do with putting into effect 
an act that is going to represent an 
advantage to sugar growers in the United 
States. It seems to me there is no neces- 
sity for moving so rapidly on this as long 
as the bill is before the President. We 
can take action on this in the regular 
course of events. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course we can. 
But I would like to insert in the RECORD 
at this point—and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to do so—a letter from the Presi- 
dent which indicates clearly that he is 
cooperating with us and cooperating 
with Congress in an effort to correct 
mistakes which were made in the sugar 
bill now on the President's desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

THE Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1962. 
Hon. HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hanorp: If H.R. 8050 should be en- 
acted into law in substantially the same form 
as it was returned to the House of Repre- 
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sentatives from the Senate, it will, as you 
know, afford the President authority “to 
allocate to countries within the Western 
Hemisphere, for the six-month period ending 
December 31, 1962, an amount of sugar, raw 
value, not exceeding in the aggregate sev- 
enty-five thousand short tons, and for the 
calendar years 1963 and 1964, an amount of 
sugar, raw value, not exceeding in the ag- 
gregate one hundred and fifty thousand 
short tons.” 

This sugar would be entitled to a pre- 
mium payment, 

It is my intention to use this authority to 
allocate 130,000 tons annually to the Do- 
minican Republic, in recognition of that na- 
tion’s economic dependence upon sugar and 
its problems of transition from the Trujillo 
regime; and to allocate 20,000 tons annually 
to Argentina. Argentina is the only Western 
Hemisphere nation which requested a quota 
but was not granted one by the Sugar Act 
Amendments of 1962, Since the allocable 
amount for the remainder of calendar year 
1962 is one-half the annual allocations, it 
is my intention to reduce the calendar year 
1962 allocations to the Dominican Republic 
and Argentina proportionately. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. COOLEY. The mistakes in the 
sugar bill now before the President were 
made by the other body when its con- 
ferees insisted upon the House Members 
agreeing to take away from Argentina 
the little quota we gave them and to take 
away from the Dominican Republic 
150,000 tons plus 10,000 tons, or 160,000 
tons. 

The President feels it would be unfor- 
tunate for him to sign a bill with that 
net result. I think he would like very 
much for this bill to be on his desk when 
he signs the sugar bill, which is there 
now. The time expires, I think, Satur- 
day night for the President to act on the 
sugar legislation. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very curious to know, since seeing 
the accounts of the unconscionable fees 
paid lobbyists just exactly what these 
people do to justify the claims they make 
against the several nations that receive 
these allotments. ‘ 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my friend that I do not 
know what these so-called lobbyists or 
lawyers do. I do know this, that they 
prepare their cases well. They come into 
our committee room and testify before 
our 35-man committee; they present ar- 
guments as to why the people they rep- 
resent should participate in our program. 
They discuss the trade balance between 
our Nation and the nation they repre- 
sent. They go into the field of produc- 
tion. They show what a burden they 
have and show the importance of sugar 
to the economy of each of these coun- 
tries. Some very well prepared state- 
ments are presented to our committee. I 
have known of no lobbying outside of the 
committee room. 

Mr. WALTER. The impression I got 
that these people were peddling influ- ` 
ence is not a correct one? 
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Mr. COOLEY. Of course not. The 
greatest lobby, I suppose, that ever ex- 
isted was here in Washington in 1956, 
when we were writing a sugar bill. The 
quotas in the Senate bill were made in 
1956, when Cuba had the lion’s share of 
our market, and Cuba spent more than 
$700,000 then, lobbying here in Wash- 
ington. I had the record checked by a 
member of my staff. 

Mr. WALTER. How did they spend it? 

Mr. COOLEY. Lord in heaven only 
knows. They spent it on maybe 150 
lawyers; they had lawyers from all over 
the country. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. With reference to what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
just brought out, this has bothered me 
no end. If these quotas are justified 
country by country, why does not the 
committee write a provision into the bill 
that no country shail receive a quota for 
sugar if it pays any fee for lobbying? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry, I did. not quite hear what the 
gentleman said. 

Mr. CONTE. Why does not the com- 
mittee insert a provision in the bill that 
no country shall receive a quota for sugar 
if it pays a fee for lobbying? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know how the 
gentleman feels about it, but some peo- 
ple talk about lobbying as if it is some 
sort of an unusual or rare thing. 

Mr. CONTE. There is nothing wrong 
with lobbying. But why do they need 
a lobby on a sugar bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Why do they need a 
lobby? I just tried to explain all that I 
know about the service that the lobbyists 
perform, and that is to come before com- 
mittees of Congress, as they have the 
constitutional right to do, and file their 
petition. 

Mr. CONTE. Why do not the em- 
bassies of the various countries send a 
representative up to the committee and 
thereby save the fees that they now pay 
for lobbying? 

Mr. COOLEY. Washington is wrapped 
up in protocol. Ambassadors and for- 
eign diplomats cannot with propriety 
appear before committees of Congress. 
They work only through the State De- 
partment. Foreign governments and 
foreign interests desiring to present peti- 
tions to Congress must of necessity ar- 
range for some American citizen to 
present their petitions. The right to 
petition Congress is a right guaranteed 
by the organic law of the land. 

This is a sacred right approved by the 
Founding Fathers of our Republic. I 
have great faith in the integrity and the 
patriotism, the honesty, and the courage, 
yes, even in the incorruptibility of all the 
members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and I am happy in the 
thought that our committee was unani- 
mous on most of the important votes 
taken. The bill reported was the monu- 
ment of long and laborious effort on the 
part of devoted and dedicated public 
servants, all working in the interests of 
all of the people of our country. If there 
is anything evil or unholy about the 
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sugar bill which is on the President’s 
desk, if it is bad and not in the national 
interest, and if the decisions which have 
been made were influenced by graft or 
greed or bribery I am quite certain that 
the President, in the exercise of the 
powers of his great office and the re- 
sponsibilities vested in him, will veto the 
bill. If it is a good bill and in the in- 
terest of the people of our country I am 
certain he will sign it. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
reserving the right to object? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H.R. 11737) to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research, develop- 
ment, and operation; construction of 
facilities; and for other purposes, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendment, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
GEORGE P. MILLER, TEAGUE of Texas, 
KartH, Martin of Massachusetts, and 
FULTON. 


THE ILL-ADVISED U.N. AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to note my 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa during the 
debate on the foreign-aid bill. This 
amendment concerning the denial of 
U.S. grants or loans to the United Na- 
tions passed by a teller vote. I voted 
against it. It would scuttle the United 
Nations and unwittingly play into the 
hands of the Communists. 

As a young man I enthused at the fact 
that the institution of the United Na- 
tions rose out of the ashes of World 
War II. I never then thought I would 
someday be given the honor of sitting 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
Nor did I think when sworn as a Mem- 
ber of the House that this body would 
impede the United Nations. 

The United Nations has not been all 
that millions of Americans, had hoped it 
would be, but it is still our last best hope 
for peace on earth. Yet after 7 min- 
utes of debate we, who are supposed to 
be the greatest deliberative body in the 
world, undermined the foundations of 
that world organization. 

What have we done in denying grants 
or loans to the United Nations until and 
unless all member nations have paid in 
full their share of expenses, including 
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operations in the Congo? We have 
merely told Russia: “If you want to 
wreck any United Nations police action 
against aggression, just withhold pay- 
ment to the United Nations.” 

Why did Russia not pay its share 
of the United Nations Congo action? 
The answer is simply because the opera- 
tion was against the best interest of Rus- 
sia. If this amendment stays in the law, 
the United Nations Congo operation 
which has been a thorn in Russia’s side 
will come to a halt. 

In fact, under the amendment, if the 
Reds should tomorrow invade South Ko- 
rea, the Soviet Union and its satellites 
could avoid United Nations resistance 
by the simple expedient of holding back 
their United Nations payments. This is 
a monstrous folly which invites world 
war III. 

Let us have the courage to be patient 
and not expect overnight solutions. I 
am glad that the Senate version of the 
foreign aid bill does not include this dis- 
astrous provision, and I hope that the 
Senate-House conferees will delete it. If 
I did not think this likely, I might have 
found it nesessary to vote against the 
entire foreign aid bill. 

We have had provocation, but we re- 
acted hastily and foolishly. What we 
have sown in petulance, we can reap in 
regret. 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the New York Times this 
morning a rather short article which I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues. It reads as follows: 

The Port of New York Authority voted 
unanimously yesterday to pay former Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey’s law firm an $85,000 fee 
for successfully handling the appeal of Aus- 
tin J. Tobin, its executive director. 

In recommending that the agency com- 
missioners approve the $85,000 fee, S. Sloan 
Colt, the chairman, read into the record a 
letter from the former Governor that noted: 

“On our usual basis to regular clients, our 
fee would be something over twice this 
amount. However, having in mind the pub- 
lic nature of the authority and the cause 
involved, my partners and I prefer to bill 
on the reduced basis.” 


Mr. Speaker, on behalf of all of the 
people of Queens County, which has two 
of the largest port authority installa- 
tions, La Guardia Airport and New York 
International Airport, I want to publicly 
thank the former Governor of New York 
for the consideration that he has shown 
for the people of the State of New York, 
and for the fiscal responsibility he has 
once again exhibited. 


THE HONORABLE JOHN STELLE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, American 
war veterans last week lost a devoted 
friend. 

On Friday, July 6, the Honorable 
John Stelle, former Governor of Illinois, 
and a past national commander of the 
American Legion, died in Barnes Hos- 
pital, St. Louis, Mo. On Monday, July 9, 
Gov. Otto Kerner, other State officials, 
and two past national commanders of 
the American Legion attended funeral 
services for Mr. Stelle at his home city 
of McLeansboro, III. 

The veterans of America never had a 
better friend than John Stelle. For 
many years he gave of his services in be- 
half of every worthwhile program in the 
interest of the veterans and our Na- 
tion’s servicemen. He was in the fore- 
front of those in the American Legion 
who sponsored legislation in behalf of 
the veterans. As a member of the Le- 
gion’s legislative committee for years 
he, with others, was responsible for 
many benefits for the veterans, and in 
particular for the disabled veteran. 

He was the champion of great causes 
and a vigorous supporter of measures de- 
signed to promote our national defense. 

John Stelle was elected national com- 
mander of the American Legion on No- 
vember 21, 1945, at the 27th national 
convention in Chicago, climaxing a 
colorful record of American Legion serv- 
ice from his local post to the national 
organization, of which he was one of 
the founders. 

He served his State of Illinois with 
honor as State treasurer, Lieutenant 
Governor, and Governor. He was a suc- 
cessful businessman. He was an attor- 
ney of distinction. Outstanding on the 
list of his great accomplishments for the 
American Legion was as chairman of a 
special committee which in 1944 was 
charged with the responsibility of draft- 
ing and steering through the Congress 
of the United States to its final enact- 
ment the GI bill of rights. He witnessed 
the signing of that act by President 
Roosevelt. 

As a soldier in World War I he won 
his captain’s bars on the battlefield. 

To his widow and to his fine family 
I extend my sincere sympathy. 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT’ 
ABUSES 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, if there is any doubt in the mind of 
any Member of this House about bribery, 
fraud, and graft in the procurement of 
electronic equipment by the Defense De- 
partment, I would suggest the doubters 
read today’s Washington Post, page 3, 
section A. 
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There they will see where the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation yesterday ar- 
rested two Defense Department em- 
ployees at Shrewsbury, N.J., on charges 
of bribery. These men are both high- 
ranking civilian employees in the area 
of procurement that specializes in elec- 
tronics. They are William J. Laverick, 
49, and Harrison F. Tryon, 48. The FBI 
says, according to the Post, that its 
agents saw these men accept a total of 
$1,500 from a manufacturer’s represent- 
ative. It said these two men were in a 
position to pass on the award of Govern- 
ment contracts to an electronics manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Speaker, this is what I have con- 
tended all along. So long as a handful 
of individuals in the Defense Depart- 
ment, and many times one individual 
can act as judge, jury, witness, and 
prosecutor, we are going to have this 
kind of corruption. So long as one indi- 
vidual can direct tax money to a com- 
pany to develop an item, which company 
is later to be the only one allowed to bid 
on production of the item, the stage is 
set for bribery and graft. 

The companies merely play the game 
by the rules laid down. Thankfully, in 
this one case, a company became tired 
of being taken to the cleaners and did 
something about it. 

This is exactly the kind of practice I 
have been talking about, and it is wide- 
spread. I want to predict to you that 
the FBI is going to find more such 
people as it continues. 

For the benefit of the Members of 
Congress who are backing me to the 
hilt and who are deeply concerned about 
this matter, I assure you I am going full 
steam ahead. In spite of all efforts by 
people in high positions to gag me, I 
want you to know I have just begun to 
fight. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
direct the attention of my colleagues to 
the Appendix of today’s daily RECORD 
where a full story of this latest example 
of corruption is detailed. 

In explaining the articles, I want to 
make public at this time the coopera- 
tion and support given to me in this 
area by the writer of the articles, Mr. 
Charles Nicodemus, of the Chicago 
Daily News. Mr. Nicodemus has been an 
almost priceless asset to me since we 
met many weeks ago. 

Mr. Nicodemus is doing a wonderful 
job, in the truly great tradition of the 
American newspaperman. By digging 
out the facts, by being industrious and 
by taking the side of the taxpayer, he 
has been able to get the biggest story of 
the year in Washington. The results of 
the arrests made at Shrewsbury, N. J., 
could save the taxpayers millions. 

I congratulate Mr. Nicodemus on his 
work and his stories. I want to be the 
first to say that the Washington press 
corps should officially recognize this 
young man’s excellent work. He has 
done a magnificent job. I think that as 
this story unfolds—and you have heard 
but a small part of it so far—you will 
agree with me: Charlie Nicodemus 
should be given a priority consideration 
for ka Pulitzer Prize for his excellent 
work. 
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RELOCATION OF FAMILIES DIS- 
PLACED BY FREEWAY PROJECTS 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
should commend the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for their will- 
ingness to hold up freeway projects until 
provision is made for relocation of fam- 
ilies which would be displaced by such 
projects. 

Engineer Commissioner Frederick J. 
Clarke, speaking at an awards banquet 
of the Washington Building Congress 
Monday, July 9, 1962, declared: 

We can no longer proceed with massive 
demolition as we did in the southwest (ur- 
ban renewal) area. And until we can pro- 
vide adequate housing, or undertake the re- 
newal in slow stages, we can’t move ahead. 


Engineer Commissioner Clarke pointed 
out that District highway construction 
dislocates about 700 families a year and 
renewal programs uproot about 1,000 
more. The Adams-Morgan urban re- 
newal project in northwest Washington, 
“will leave a 2,000-family deficit, and we 
will be lucky to achieve a housing bal- 
ance in the second precinct.” 

Mr. Speaker, the urban renewal pro- 
grams in the Nation’s Capital are dis- 
placing more families than highways. 
Urban renewal programs must be held 
up just like highway programs until ade- 
quate housing is found for those who 
will be displaced. 

In addition to the 2,000 families which 
will be displaced by the Adams-Morgan 
urban renewal project, 150 small busi- 
nessmen are to be displaced. These 2,000 
will be mostly colored families as has 
been the case in previous large-scale ur- 
ban renewal programs in the District. 
Unless adequate housing is provided in 
advance of such projects, the inevitable 
result is crowding, and hardship, and a 
host of social and economic problems. 
An action designed to help the commu- 
nity can actually lead to even greater 
problems than are cured. 

There are only 15,000 people in the 
Adams-Morgan urban renewal now. Two 
thousand families constitute at least half 
of the area’s population. 

This would seem entirely too high a 
cost for the dubious benefits which urban 
renewal will contribute in this specific 
area. 

After the Federal Government puts in 
millions of dollars, half of the present 
population will not be able to live in the 
Adams-Morgan area. This is a distress- 
ing local situation which should have 
much more planning. 


FAA HAS POWER TO END EAST- 
ERN AIR LINES JURISDICTIONAL 
STRIKE 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and. extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the East- 
ern Air Lines strike, which has continued 
now since June 23, does not involve a 
dispute between labor and management 
over wages and working conditions. It 
is a dispute between rival unions to de- 
termine which will handle which job in 
the operation of commercial aircraft. 

While I favor permanent legislation to 
outlaw such jurisdictional strikes, I be- 
lieve the administration has the power 
today, without additional legislation, to 
end this strike by making the issue aca- 
demic. This could be done by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency promulgating a rule determining 
the composition of a flight crew. 

On yesterday there was introduced in 
the Senate a bill—S. 3540—which would 
authorize the President to establish 
boards to resolve such jurisdictional dis- 
putes. But this is permanent legislation 
and before enacted it must follow com- 
mittee hearings in both House and Sen- 
ate and floor action by both bodies. 
Such a bill cannot moye through Con- 
gress rapidly enough to force a settle- 
ment of this strike before additional 
losses and damages occur. A settlement 
of the current strike, which has cost the 
jobs of 18,000 Eastern Air Lines employ- 
ees with a daily loss in pay of $367,000, 
is costing Eastern Air Lines $1 million a 
day in loss of revenue and is causing 
substantial hardship to the traveling 
public by disrupting air service in the 
many communities served by Eastern, 
cannot wait on congressional action. 
Every day this strike continues will in- 
crease the losses and extend the hard- 
ships being caused by it. 

It seems to me that the public interest 
demands that the administration take 
action available to it which would bring 
about a resumption of air service. I hope 
that it will take such action promptly. 


AID TO THE REDS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
case some of us do not know exactly 
what we did yesterday, I was delighted 
to see the whole matter made very clear 
this morning in the Washington Post by 
a screaming headline on the front page 
which said: President Voted Power To 
Aid Reds.” 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked for this time to inform the Mem- 
bers of the House that under previously 
granted permission I will address the 
House for a maximum of 30 minutes and 
possibly less after the legislative pro- 
gram and special orders today. The sub- 
ject of my remarks will be the Atomic 
Energy authorization bill, and they will 
be directed specifically to the two 
amendments which will be offered which 
will authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to sell waste steam to a non- 
Federal entity for the generation of elec- 
tricity in generating facilities which will 
be planned, paid for, constructed, and 
operated without 1 cent of Federal 
appropriations. It is estimated that the 
sale of this steam will bring into the 
Treasury of the United States between 
$3 million and $125 million, according 
to the length of time in which the 
reactor is operated on a dual capacity 
basis, and it will bring that money in 
without 1 cent of additional Federal ap- 
Propriations. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 154] 
Addabbo Gilbert No 
Alford Glenn O’Brien, N.Y. 
Pfost 

Baker Green, Oreg. Philbin 
Barrett rifin Pilcher 
Bass, N.H. Harding Powell 
Belcher Harrison, Va. Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Hays Randall 
Blitch Healey Riley 
Bolling Hemphill Roberts, Ala. 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Rogers, Tex. 
Brooks, Tex. Horan Rostenkowski 
Buckley Jones, Ala. Roush 
Cahill ee 8t. Germain 
Carey Kelly Santangelo 
Celler Saund 
Chamberlain King, Utah Scranton 
Clark owalski Seely-Brown 
Curtis, Mass. Latta Sibal 
Curtis, Mo Lindsay Smith, Miss. 
Daddario r Spence 
Davis, McCulloch Stafford 

James C McIntire Stratton 
Davis, Tenn. McMillan Taber 
Dawson McSween Thompson, La 
Denton McVey Thompson, N.J. 
Donohue Macdonald Tupper 
Dooley Madden 
Dorn Martin, Mass. Utt 
Evins May Van Pelt 
Farbstein Meader Van Zandt 
Fenton Michel Wharton 
Fino Miller, N.Y. Williams 
Flood Monagan Wilson, Calif. 
Fogarty Moore Wilson, Ind. 
Frazier Morse 
Frelinghuysen Moulder Yates 

things ulter Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 319 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
par s under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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AUTHORITY OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
2970) to amend the Small Business Act, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. McDONOUGH, Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report was signed only by the 
Democratic members. The Republican 
members refused to sign. The purpose 
of not signing was because under sus- 
pension of the rules on July 2 it was 
understood that the funds in the Small 
Business Administration would be kept 
separate. We agreed to those terms 
and did not object to the bill's coming 
up under suspension. Since the confer- 
ence, these two funds have been brought 
under one fund, the disaster loan fund 
and the major loan fund of the Small 
Business Administration. For these 
reasons, I am withholding my objection 
until a full explanation of this situation 
is brought to the attention of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the statement’s being read? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I have no objec- 
tion to that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I assume the gentle- 
man from Texas will take ample time to 
explain the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman, we un- 
derstand, will be in control of every 
minute of the time. I should like to 
have that assurance. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will, of course, yield 
half the time to the other side. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Do I understand 
that the gentleman will yield equal time 
to our side? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, I have con- 
trol of the time, but I will yield time to 
the minority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1974) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2970) to amend the Small Business Act, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That (a) subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 4 of the Small Business Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“‘(c) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund, referred to in 
this section as “the fund”, for the Admin- 
istration’s use in financing the functions 
performed under sections 7(a), 7(b), and 
8(a) and under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, including the payment of 
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administrative expenses in connection with 
such functions. All repayments of loans and 
debentures, payments of interest, and other 
receipts arising out of transactions financed 
from the fund shall be paid into the fund. 
As capital thereof, appropriations not to ex- 
ceed $1,666,000,000 are hereby authorized to 
be made to the fund, which appropriations 
shall remain available until expended. Not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,325,000,000 shall 
be outstanding at any one time for the pur- 
poses enumerated in the following sections 
of this Act: 7(a) (relating to regular busi- 
ness loans), 7(b) (relating to disaster loans), 
and 8(a) (relating to prime contract author- 
ity) : Provided, That the Administration shall 
report promptly to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations and the Committees on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate and House of 
Representatives whenever (1) the aggregate 
amount outstanding for the purposes enu- 
merated in sections 7(a) and 8(a) exceeds 
$1,222,000,000, or (2) the aggregate amount 
outstanding for the purpose enumerated in 
section 7(b) exceeds $103,000,000. Not to 
exceed an aggregate of $341,000,000 shall be 
outstanding from the fund at any one time 
for the exercise of the functions of the Ad- 
ministration under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. The Administration 
shall pay inte miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury, following the close of each fiscal 
year, interest on the outstanding cash dis- 
bursements from the fund, at rates deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
yields on outstanding interest-bearing mar- 
ketable public debt obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities as calculated 
for the month of June preceding such fiscal 
year.’ 

“(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the regular business loan program of the 
Small Business Administration should be re- 
viewed by the Congress at least once every 
two years. It is further the sense of the 
Congress that the Small Business Admin- 
istration should submit its estimated needs 
for additional authorization for such pro- 
gram to the Congress at least one year in 
advance of the date on which such authori- 
zation is to be provided, in order to assure 
an orderly and recurring review of such 
program and to avoid emergency appeals for 
additional authorization. Compliance by the 
Small Business Administration with the fore- 
going policy will enable the Congress here- 
after to provide additional authorization for 
such program on a two-year basis. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Small Business Adminis- 
tration is empowered to make loans (either 
directly or in cooperation with banks or 
other lenders through agreements to partici- 
pate on an immediate or deferred basis) to 
assist any firm to adjust to changed eco- 
nomic conditions resulting from increased 
competition from imported articles, but only 
if (1) an adjustment proposal of such firm 
has been certified by the Secretary of Com- 
merce pursuant to the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, (2) the Secretary has referred such 
proposal to the Administration under that 
Act and the loan would provide part or all 
of the financial assistance necessary to carry 
out such proposal, and (3) the Secretary’s 
certification is in force at the time the Ad- 
ministration makes the loan. 

“(b) The Small Business Administration's 
authority to make loans under this section 
shall be in addition to and separate from its 
authority to make loans under the Small 
Business Act. With respect to loans made 
under this section the Administration shall 
apply the provisions of sections 314, 315, 316, 
318, 319, and 320 of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 as though such loans had been made 
under section 314 of that Act. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this section. 
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“(d) This section shall take effect on such 
date (on or after the enactment of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962) as the President may 
specify in a proclamation duly published in 
the Federal Register but in no case later than 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
such Act,” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
ALBERT RAINS, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
W. A. BARRETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
Epwarp V. LONG, 
MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
J. GLENN BEALL, 
J. K. JAVITS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2970) to amend 
the Small Business Act, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The House struck out all of the Senate 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted 
a substitute amendment. The committee 
of conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. Except for technical, clarifying and 
conforming changes, the following statement 
explains the differences between the House 
amendment and the substitute agreed to in 
conference. 


REVOLVING FUND AUTHORITY 


The Senate bill amended section 4(c) of 
the Small Business Act to increase the total 
amount authorized for the SBA revolving 
fund from $1,200,000,000 to $1,450,000,000. 
The portion which could be outstanding at 
any one time for regular business loans and 
prime contract authority (presently $725,- 
000,000) was consolidated with the portion 
which could be outstanding for disaster 
loans (presently $150,000,000) and the com- 
bined total was increased to $1,109,000,000. 
The portion which could be outstanding at 
any one time for functions under the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 was in- 
creased from $325,000,000 to $341,000,000. 

The corresponding provision of the House 
amendment amended section 4(c) of the 
Small Business Act to increase the total 
amount authorized for the SBA revolving 
fund to $1,935,000,000, of which $1,434,- 
000,000 was set aside for regular business 
loans and prime contract authority, $160,- 
000,000 was set aside for disaster loans, and 
$341,000,000 was set aside for functions under 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 

The conference substitute increases the 
total amount authorized for the SBA revolv- 
ing fund to $1,666,000,000, with $1,325,000,000 
being set aside (on a combined basis, as in 
the Senate bill) for regular business loans, 
prime contract authority, and disaster loans, 
and $341,000,000 being set aside for func- 
tions under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. The combined increased au- 
thorization under the conference substitute 
is intended to meet estimated needs for a 
2-year period (fiscal 1963 and 1964) as con- 
trasted with the 1-year period contemplated 
by the Senate bill and the 4-year period 
contemplated by the House amendment. 

The agreement of the conferees upon this 
increased authorization was predicated upon 
their belief that SBA’s business loan pro- 
gram should be reviewed at least every 
two years. In order to assure adequate time 
for consideration, the estimated business loan 
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program needs for SBA for an additional 
two years should be submitted to the new 
Congress when it convenes in January 1963, 
and this process then should be repeated 
as necessary every two years as each new 
Congress convenes, in order to provide for an 
orderly and recurring review of this program 
by the Congress and to avoid emergency ap- 
peals by SBA for additional authorization. 
The conference substitute includes a pro- 
vision expressing the sense of the Congress 
to this effect. 

The Senate bill required that SBA report 
promptly to the Appropriations and Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of the Senate 
and House whenever the aggregate amount 
outstanding from the revolving fund for 
regular business loans and prime contract 
authority exceeds $1,012,200,000 or the ag- 
gregate amount outstanding for disaster 
loans exceeds $96,800,000, in order to en- 
sure that a disproportionate part of the 
pooled funds is not used for any one of 
the specified purposes: The House amend- 
ment (since it did not provide for pooling 
of funds) contained no corresponding re- 
quirement. The conference substitute fol- 
lows the Senate bill, appropriately modify- 
ing the dollar amounts involved in order 
to reflect the conference agreement upon a 
2-year authorization (discussed above). 


LOANS TO IMPORT-INJURED FIRMS 


The House amendment added to the 
Senate bill a new provision (sec. 2) which 
would empower the Small Business Admin- 
istration to make loans to firms injured by 
imports, where the Secretary of Corimerce 
(1) makes an appropriate certification pur- 
suant to the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(if enacted), and (2) requests that SBA 
furnish financial assistance, provided the 
Secretary’s certification is in force at the 
time the Administration makes the loan. 

The conference substitute follows the 
House amendment with amendments de- 
signed to indicate clearly that this provision 
does not take away from the Secretary of 
Commerce any of the authority given him 
under the provisions of the Trade Expansion 
Act or limit such authority in any way. The 
new section 2 would have the effect of mak- 
ing SBA a qualified agency for Trade Expan- 
sion Act purposes in certain respects in 
which its existing authority is deficient. 

As amended by the conference substitute 
section 2 would make applicable to the new 
SBA loan program several sections of the 
Trade Expansion Act which cover the inter- 
est rate, maturity, standards, and various 
administrative provisions which would be 
applied to such loans. The House amend- 
ment would have incorporated by reference 
the provisions of the Small Business Act 
which relate to certain loan terms, standards, 
and other administrative provisions. The 
conferees agreed that the use of the appli- 
cable Trade Expansion Act provisions relating 
to standards and terms for these loans would 
promote desirable uniformity in the admin- 
istration of the program as contemplated by 
the Trade Expansion Act. 

The conferees wish to state emphatically 
that in agreeing to this section, as amended 
in conference, it is not their intention that 
the Secretary of Commerce must refer all 
adjustment proposals to the Small Business 
Administration. The Secretary, of course, 
has the sole authority to determine which 
proposals shall be referred to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The conferees wish to 
state also that in those cases where the 
SBA declines to grant financial assistance 
in whole or in part, the Secretary of Com- 
merce will be able and should exercise his 
residual lending authority under the Trade 
Expansion Act if he determines that such 
assistance is necessary to carry out the ad- 
justment proposal and it is not their in- 
tention that this section will change his 
residual authority in any way. It is rec- 
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ognized that there may be cases in which 
SBA will decline to render financial assist- 
ance which the Secretary of Commerce deems 
necessary for the effective carrying out of 
an import-injured firm’s adjustment assist- 
ance proposal, and that the Secretary’s resid- 
ual authority will be used in such Cases. 
The conferees added to section 2 a new 

subsection (d) which provides that the sec- 
tion will take effect on such date (on or after 
the enactment of the Trade Expansion Act) 
as the President may specify in a proclama- 
tion duly published in the Federal Register 
but in no case later than 60 days after the 
enactment of the Trade Expansion Act. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

W. A. BARRETT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the major provisions of 
S. 2970 relate to increases in authoriza- 
tion of the revolving fund that finances 
SBA lending and investment company 
activities, and an expansion of SBA 
lending authority under carefully cir- 
cumscribed conditions which will enable 
SBA to make loans to companies injured 
by imports. 

With respect to the revolving fund: 
The conference bill provides for an over- 
all revolving fund of $1,666 million, an 
increase of $466 million over the present 
fund authorized. I am sure that the 
Members understand that no part of 
the revolving fund can be used until 
funds are appropriated for such purpose. 

Within the overall revolving fund au- 
thorization, the conference bill provides 
limitations on the amount that may be 
outstanding at any one time for SBA 
activities. Thus, no more than $341 mil- 
lion may be outstanding with respect to 
SBA functions under the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. This repre- 
sents an increase of $16 million over the 
present ceiling. 

The bill also provides that no more 
than $1,325 million may be outstanding 
at any one time for business and disas- 
ter loans and SBA’s prime contract au- 
thority function under the Small Busi- 
ness Act. 

The point has been made that the mi- 
nority is dissatisfied because in the con- 
ference report we merged the disaster 
loan authority with the general lending 
authority. Personally, I do not care. I 
see no reason why they should be segre- 
gated. I do not see why they should be 
pooled together. It does not make any 
difference. It is just the matter of ac- 
counting for the funds. 

This was called to the attention of 
Mr. Horne, and I want the minority 
members to listen to this letter which I 
received from Mr. Horne. I will read 
the letter relating to this: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1962. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Small Business, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that the action taken by the conferees 
on S. 2970 to combine the business and dis- 
aster loan authorizations is causing some 
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concern with respect to future provisions for 
disasters. I thought, therefore, that it would 
be appropriate for me to outline to you a 
proposal for managing this combined author- 
ization that will, in my opinion, provide 
more than adequate funds for disaster pur- 


poses. 

The authorization provision at the pres- 
ent time for disaster loans is $150 million, 
and this amount I understand was used in 
computing the needs of both programs in 
developing the total figure estimated for the 
needs through 1964, If the combined au- 
thorization is adopted, I will earmark $150 
million of it for the disaster loan activity. 

If disaster loan demands during fiscal 
years 1963 and 1964 reduce the uncommitted 
balance of the $150 million below $25 mil- 
lion, I will transfer from the balance avail- 
able for business loans such amounts as 
may be necessary to preserve an uncom- 
mitted balance of $25 million to meet new 
disasters. I believe that management of the 
programs along these lines will assure suf- 
ficient funds to meet disaster requirements, 
provided, of course, appropriations are made 
in keeping with authorization. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Horne, 
Administrator. 


The conference bill combines the busi- 
ness, prime contract, and disaster loan 
authorizations to provide some addi- 
tional flexibility. Included in the com- 
bined authorization is an amount neces- 
sary to provide for increased business 
loan activity for 2 years, the current 
fiscal year 1963 and the fiscal year 1964. 
The conferees believe that the business 
loan program of the SBA should be re- 
viewed every 2 years and the bill so pro- 
vides. In order to assure adequate time 
for such review, the estimated business 
loan program needs for SBA for an ad- 
ditional 2 years should be submitted to 
the Congress when it conyenes in Jan- 
uary 1963. This process then should be 
repeated as necessary every 2 years as 
each new Congress convenes. This will 
provide for an orderly and recurring re- 
view of this program by the Congress and 
should avoid emergency appeals by SBA 
for additional authorization. 

We hope to avoid the current situa- 
tion whereby appropriations action on 
the SBA budget request would have been 
dependent on almost simultaneous in- 
crease in the revolving fund authoriza- 
tion. By projecting needs 2 years in ad- 
vance, these emergency situations will 
be avoided. 

Because of lack of available funds for 
business loans, as of June 30, 1962, SBA 
had tentatively approved some 1,200 
loans aggregating approximately $44 
million, and some $18 million for Invest- 
ment Act loans. Formal approval and 
disbursement of these loans are awaiting 
the availability of funds. At the same 
time, not one disaster loan has been held 
up for lack of funds. This is due to the 
insistence of SBA Administrator John 
Horne that adequate reserves be estab- 
lished for disaster loans. 

The Senate bill required that SBA re- 
port promptly to the Appropriations and 
Banking and Currency Committees of 
the Senate and House whenever the ag- 
gregate amount outstanding from the re- 
volving fund for regular business loans 
and prime contract authority exceeds 
$1,012,200,000 or the aggregate amount 
outstanding for disaster loans exceeds 
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$96,800,000 in order to insure that a dis- 
proportionate part of the pooled funds 
is not used for any one of the specified 
purposes. The House amendment—since 
it did not provide for pooling of funds— 
contained no corresponding require- 
ment. The conference substitute follows 
the Senate bill, appropriately modifying 
the dollar amounts involved in order to 
refiect the conference agreement upon a 
2-year authorization—discussed above. 

Section 2 of the conference bill is ex- 
pressly dependent on the enactment of 
the Trade Adjustment Act of 1962 (H.R. 
11970). 

Under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, after a firm is determined eligible 
to apply for adjustment assistance, it 
must present a proposal for its economic 
adjustment. Before a firm can receive 
financial assistance, first, its proposal 
must be “certified” by the Secretary of 
Commerce, who will then, second, refer 
each certified adjustment proposal to 
“such agency or agencies as he deter- 
mines to be appropriate to furnish the 
financial assistance necessary to carry 
out such proposal.” 

Section 2 of the conference bill would 
empower SBA to make loans to firms 
that suffer injury as a result of competi- 
tion from imported articles, but only 
after certification and referral by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Most applicant firms will probably be 
small. Since SBA is the agency with the 
broadest statutory authority, as well as 
the greatest experience in the field of 
business loans, most proposals requiring 
financial assistance will most likely be 
referred to SBA. 

But there would be some situations be- 
yond the purview of SBA’s existing au- 
thority: firms which are not small busi- 
ness concerns, and firms requiring loans 
in excess of $350,000 or for periods in 
excess of 10 years. The proposed Trade 
Expansion Act would treat this problem 
by setting up a new residual lending au- 
thority in the Department of Commerce. 
However, it is also contemplated that 
Commerce, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible,” would provide such assistance 
“through existing agencies.” In many 
cases, therefore, it seems likely that SBA 
facilities, staff, and experience will be 
used. Section 2 of S. 2970 would enable 
the Department of Commerce to utilize 
the experienced personnel and facilities 
of SBA in the first instance, and thus 
avoid setting up lending facilities of its 
own and the unnecessary expense for ad- 
ditional personnel to man such facilities. 
In cases where SBA declines to grant 
financial assistance, the Secretary of 
Commerce will be able to exercise his 
residual lending authority under the 
trade bill if he “determines that such 
assistance is necessary to carry out the 
adjustment proposal”—section 312(c) of 
H.R. 11970. 

The terms and conditions of such loans 
would be as prescribed under the pro- 
posed Trade Expansion Act. 

Mr.McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
stated that the reason they could not 
get their money was because Congress 
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had not acted. Surely the gentleman 
does not include the action we are taking 
here today. He refers to previous ac- 
tions of the House in which authoriza- 
tions were granted but the Appropria- 
tions Committee did not act upon them. 
There are some $190 million at the 
present time involved in the present 
controversy between the Senate and the 
House as to who is going to sit as chair- 
man of conference committees. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is true. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. So the urgency 
is not the result of this committee’s not 
acting. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is 
correct about the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. After all, it is the fault of Con- 
gress. There are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of these applications pending with 
the Small Business Administration, of 
business men asking when they can get 
their money and they have to tell them 
they cannot because Congress has not 
acted. Let us not add to that delay fur- 
ther. 

Let us pass this bill quickly. I know 
that the $85 million is a supplemental 
appropriation. They expected to get the 
money there, but the Committee on Ap- 
propriations did not act. But that is a 
part of the Congress. We did not act. 

I would like to explain what is behind 
this report. When we brought the bill 
up here under suspension of the rules, 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is correct, we were going to stand 
by the action of the House and ask for 
a segregation of these funds. That is 
exactly what we wanted to do. Iam for 
doing it right now. We had a con- 
ference. The Senate would not take our 
bill. They selected conferees, as is tradi- 
tional in this body, and we selected con- 
ferees. We met in a room halfway be- 
tween the House and Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bass 
of Tennessee in the chair). The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, and meeting there we 
discussed the differences for hours and 
hours. We had another meeting. We 
discussed these differences. 

A conference presupposes a free con- 
ference. To say you will never yield, 
that you will always remain adamant, 
means there is no conference. You can- 
not have a conference unless somebody 
yields, because that is what a conference 
is for. 

In our conference with the Senate we 
yielded much less than the Senate did. 
In fact, we yielded very, very little. The 
House yielded on one point only. That is 
on disaster loans. We wanted to have 
disaster loans separate from the general 
fund. That is what the House wanted 
to do but the Senate would not agree 
to it. And, after discussing all of these 
amendments for hours, and hours, and 
hours, finally we got down to that one, 
and the House voted to yield on that 
point. We got practically everything we 
wanted from the Senate. We got it all. 
So I think we were fortunate, if you 
are going to give and take. We gave 
about as little as conferees could and 
we took about as much as conferees 
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could possibly get under the circum- 
stances. So I think we made a good 
deal. 

You cannot get exact justice. You can 
get equal justice under law, but you can- 
not get exact justice. I remember the 
time when I first came to Congress there 
were 21 third-party Members in this 
body. When the progressive adminis- 
tration of Franklin D. Roosevelt came 
along with social security and many 
other things they had been advocating 
for a long period of time, when they were 
proposed in Congress these Members 
would find some excuse to vote against 
each and every bill that came up for con- 
sideration, although it had in it 9944 per- 
cent of what they had always advocated. 
But they said, “We believe in exact jus- 
tice. That one-half of 1 percent is a 
matter of principle, and we are not going 
to yield.” 

Therefore, they voted against every- 
thing. You do not hear of any third 
party Members being here any more. 
They were knocked off one at a time as 
the elections came up because they were 
unyielding. They wanted exact justice, 
they were not willing to accept equal jus- 
tice under the law. So I think we have 
perfected a good compromise here. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Texas for the 
splendid job he has done on behalf of 
small businessmen throughout the years. 
I do want to bring one matter to his at- 
tention. 

I had a visit from a small business- 
man in the congressional district I have 
the honor to represent. I have made for 
him 10 or 15 appointments in the last 
3 days. He is still here. He is amazed 
at the difficulties he has been confronted 
with when he undertakes to get Govern- 
ment help. I had him over to the Small 
Business Committee yesterday afternoon. 
I know the gentleman is doing his best, 
and the committee is too, and I think the 
gentleman deserves the blessing of all of 
us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WNALL I. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years the record is clear that there 
has been widespread bipartisan support 
for legislation assisting small business 
concerns. The present Small Business 
Administration was created under the 
previous Republican administration. In 
all fairness, I hasten to add the SBA was 
a successor to other small business agen- 
cies set up during Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

The most recent instance of biparti- 
san support for small business legisla- 
tion occurred less than 2 weeks ago. 
This House on July 2, under suspension 
of the rules, passed by a voice vote the 
small business bill which is the subject 
matter of this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation in the 
House originated with hearings before 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the House Bank- 
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ing and Currency Committee on HR. 
11020 which was the administration 
bill. We of the minority took exception 
to two basic provisions of that bill: First, 
the bill proposed a merger of the three 
lending authorizations into one revolving 
fund; and, second, the bill would have re- 
moved completely the dollar appropria- 
tion authorization limits on these 
programs. 

We objected to the merger of the lend- 
ing program authorizations because they 
represent three distinct functions, each 
with different problems. For instance, 
there is the regular small business loan 
program with which we are all familiar 
and essentially in agreement. There is 
the disaster loan program which has 
done so much to assist our citizens in 
rehabilitating their homes and busi- 
nesses after the ravages of great natural 
disasters. Finally, there is the Small 
Business Investment Act program, a 
very promising but relatively new one 
with its own special problems. 

We objected to removal of the stated 
dollar appropriation authorizations be- 
cause that would take away from our 
committee its effective control over the 
manner in which these programs are 
developed and administered. In short 
we were against liquidating the jurisdic- 
tion of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, as the bill progressed, we 
were pleased to note that progress was 
being made in meeting these points of 
objection raised by the minority. Dollar 
limitations were retained on the au- 
thorizations and by specific amendment 
the disaster loan authority was main- 
tained as a separate authorization and 
increased by $10 million to a total of 
$160 million. Then when the bill was 
called up under suspension of the rules, 
& committee amendment offered by the 
distinguished chairman of Subcom- 
mittee No. 2, completed the process of 
bringing the bill completely in con- 
formity with the position of us of the 
minority. The bill had our wholehearted 
support. 

We sincerely regret that as this bill 
comes back from conference a grave 
error, in our opinion, has been made. 
The conference substitute merges the 
disaster loan authority with the regular 
small business loan authority. We think 
that is wrong. No one can tell when 
natural disasters will again strike to 
plague our people. The only way the 
Congress can be sure there will be funds 
available to assist our people in rehabili- 
tating their homes and businesses when 
disasters occur is to maintain the disas- 
ter loan program as a separate and dis- 
tinct authorization—a trust fund if you 
please—to be available without any ques- 
tion and for the specific purpose for 
which the authority was granted. That 
is just plain, good commonsense, 

It is true there is a provision in the 
Conference Report requiring the SBA 
to alert the Congress when disaster 
loans exceed a certain amount. In itself 
that reflects real concern about the 
availability of authorization for disaster 
loans, But there are months when the 
Congress is not in session. Should a 
series of disasters then occur, the Con- 
gress simply would not be here and hence 
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could not do anything about increasing 
the authorization. The original ap- 
proach of the House passed bill, namely 
a separate and distinct and inviolate au- 
thorization, is the only sound approach 
to this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration himself 
has recognized the basic soundness of 
our position. In a letter under date of 
July 12, to the chairman of our Subcom- 
mittee No. 2, he has stated and I quote: 
“If the combined authorization is 
adopted, I will earmark $150 million of 
it for disaster loan activity.” We com- 
mend the Administrator for this action. 
He offers a written commitment to make 
clear he will so administer the program 
as to make the disaster loan authority 
inviolate which is the way it should be. 

This action by the Administrator of 
course meets our basic objection. But, 
Mr. Speaker, this is an odd way to forge 
legislation. No longer would the pro- 
visions of the bill be controlling. Now 
it would be this commitment of the 
Administrator made by letter, completely 
outside of the provisions of law, which 
actually would govern. By letter, in 
effect he would be unmerging the merged 
authorizations. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite expression from 
Members of this body as to how we 
should proceed. It would be our think- 
ing the Congress ought to do this job 
right. We ought to send this bill back 
to conference with instructions to the 
conferees to reinstate the separate dol- 
lar authorization for disaster loans and 
report back forthwith. It ought not to 
take more than 10 minutes’ time as there 
would no longer be any basis for dis- 
agreement on the part of the Senate 
conferees. The Administrator’s com- 
mitment has made any other action by 
the conferees a moot question. 

We have no intention to delay un- 
necessarily this legislation but we think 
the Congress should take a little extra 
time to do this job right. If it is the 
will of the Members of this body, a sim- 
ple motion to send this bill back to con- 
ference with appropriate instruction can 
put this legislation in the form it should 
be in to become law. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A eall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 155] 
Alford Bolling Davis, James C. 
Alger Boykin Davis, Tenn 
Andersen, Buckley Dawson 
Minn, Cahill Denton 
Ant uso Cannon Donohue 
Baker Carey Dooley 
Barrett Oeller Dorn 
Bass, N. H. Chamberlain Evins 
Belcher Chiperfield Farbstein 
Bennett, Mich. Curtis, Mass Fenton 
Blitch Curtis, Mo. Fino 
Daddario Flood 
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Fogarty McMillan 

Frazier McSween St. Germain 
Frelinghuysen McVey an 

Glenn Macdonald Saund 

Gray Madden Scherer 
Green, Oreg. Martin, Mass. Scranton 

Gr May Seely-Brown 
Harrison, Va. Meader Sibal 

Hays chel Sikes 

Healey Monagan Smith, Calif 
Hemphill Spence 
Hoffman, Mich, Moorehead, Stafford 
Horan Ohio Stratton 
Jennings Morse Taber 

Jones, Mo. Multer Thompson, La 
Kee O'Neill Thompson, N. J 
Kelly Pfost Tupper 
Keogh Philbin Ullman 
King, Utah Pilcher Utt 
Kowalski Powell Van Pelt 
Latta Randall Van Zandt 
Lindsay Riley Wharton 
Loser Roberts, Ala Winstead 
McCulloch Rogers, Tex. Yates 
McIntire Rostenkowski Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 328 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


IMPORTATION OF ADULT HONEY 
BEES 


Mr. ELLIOTT, from the Committee on 
Rules, filed the following privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 726, Rept. No. 1978), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill H.R, 
8050, with the Senate amendments thereto, 
be, and the same hereby is, taken from the 
Speaker's table, to the end that the Senate 
amendments be, and the same are hereby, 
agreed to, 


AUTHORITY OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Jersey has 3% minutes remaining. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. . Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. When I have finished 
my remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, when the point of no quo- 
rum was made I was reminding the 
House of the position that we had taken 
at the time this bill was originally passed 
when we, the full House, had insisted 
upon the separation of the disaster loan 
funds of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. What the minority is trying to do 
now is to seek the restoration of that 
provision which was knocked out in con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The letter from the Small Business 
Administrator proves the wisdom of the 
position of the minority Members, as he 
recognizes the position that we have 
taken, that separation of funds should 
continue in the law. We are particularly 
desirous of this with respect to the disas- 
ter loan fund which we feel is extremely 
important and should be left inviolate. 
A motion will probably be offered to re- 
commit the conference report to effect 
this purpose and to assert the will of this 
House as the bill passed the House. A 
vote for this would not be on whether or 
not you are for or against the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, but if you are for 
provisions to insure that the disaster 
loan fund will remain separate, as it is 
at the present time. 
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I now yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the gentle- 
man is assuming something that is not 
true. The Administrator says he, of 
course, will earmark certain funds for 
the disaster loan functions because this 
is natural in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. But I think on top of all that, the 
gentleman’s fear that there may not be 
funds available for disaster loans if Con- 
— should not be in session is not justi- 

ed. 

It can be readily disproved because out 
of the total revolving fund of 81,666 
million, 8340 million of that comes out 
of the SBA. That means 81,325 million 
left. The conference report clearly in- 
dicates that the minute the amount of 
$1,222 million of regular loans has been 
reached, at that point the committees 
of the Congress must be notified. There- 
fore, immediately we are on notice that 
it may be necessary to go into the disaster 
loan fund area, and inquiries can be 
made, and any proper steps can be taken. 
It seems to be that the flexibility which 
is greatly needed in this matter can be 
retained without any of the dangers 
which the gentleman seems to be afraid 
of. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from 
California to the fact that we should 
not rely on Executive direction in as im- 
portant a matter as disaster loan funds. 
A lot of us are concerned about that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to support this legislation, but I cannot 
let this moment pass without calling at- 
tention to section 2, and I will read one 
line which will give you an idea of what 
Iam coming to, the new provision which 
would empower the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make loans to firms in- 
jured by imports. 

A few days ago we were told that the 
trade expansion bill is going to help 
the economy of the country. Now we 
find that the first piece of legislation of 
any consequence to come before us has 
to carry in it domestic aid. 

I voted for the foreign aid bill yester- 
day. I voted for it for the simple reason 
that now we will have our own domestic 
industries benefiting from foreign aid 
legislation. However, in votiny for this 
legislation, I find myself in the same 
position as the mother who, after telling 
her child repeatedly to stay sway from 
the hot stove, had to bind up the wound 
of the child after it touched the hot 
stove. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the United States or any other known 
government since the beginning of time 
where the legislative body knowingly 
creates a condition which speils out dis- 
aster to its own economy. Those of you 
who believed you were voting for legisla- 
tion to help the country’s economy had 
better read section 2 of this act before 
you today. I cannot do anything but 
vote for it. I also agree on segregation 
of the funds, if it can be done under a 
system that would guarantee that the 
disaster funds would be applicable to the 
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loans being made for the disasters caused 
by the passage of the Trade Expansion 
Act. This is the first time legislation has 
contained direct reference to relief for 
self-inflicted injury as its main feature. 

Just this week I received correspond- 
ence from 69 Members of this House, 
out of which group I think only four 
voted against the trade bill, asking con- 
sideration for increased tariffs on lum- 
ber, because the lumber industry is 
about to become extinct in the United 
States, as we now know the lumber 
industry. 

On Wednesday of this coming week 
the walnut veneer people have a very 
special meeting seeking relief either by 
quota or by tariff increases because we 
are shipping out of the United States 
veneer walnut logs which are in short 
supply domestically to other countries. 
They are making plywood and shipping 
it back to the United States, destroying 
the sawmills in the United States of 
America as well as the plywood industry. 

Mr. Speaker, we have reached the 
stage where 57 percent of all of the 
hardwood plywood used in this country 
is imported, and we have reached the 
stage where some of the largest saw- 
mills in the Northwest have had to close 
because they do not have the logs to 
cut. We are being outbid for our raw 
materials. We are, in a sense, becom- 
ing the same type of nation that is men- 
tioned in the foreign aid bill as an un- 
derdeveloped nation, because they are 
strictly producers of raw material and 
not producers of manufactured and con- 
sumer goods. This Nation is shipping 
rawhides abroad which come back to us 
in the form of shoes, and leather goods 
of all kinds. This is perfectly all right 
if done on a legitimate trade basis. 
Every person knows that trade must 
take place between countries and be- 
tween units. But, trade, to be success- 
ful, must be equitable. 

Mr. Speaker, I only asked for three 
amendments, and after 2 years of hear- 
ings I did not have a chance to present 
them to this House. But, I will remem- 
ber that, because dad told me many years 
ago that 6% years do not make 7, and 
in the last 6 months you can catch up 
for all of the damage done the first 642 
years. Now, remember this, I told you 
then, and I am going to repeat it to you 
now, that if the full impact of the new 
trade bill is put into full force by the 
President of the United States, within 
3 years this Congress will have to come 
in and put into the Trading Act of this 
Nation the very three covenants that 
I asked for, the very simple covenants 
that are contained in every trade agree- 
ment in every nation on the face of this 
earth that trades anything, and particu- 
larly the governing sections of the 
GATT negotiations and agreements. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 1 
merely wish to direct the attention of 
the House to the issue before us. It is 
not the trade bill; it is not the dollar 
amount in the conference report. All 
we are discussing is the segregation of 
funds for disaster loans. 
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I would like to call to the attention 
of the House that this bill had the sup- 
port of the minority as it cleared the 
committee; it had the support of the mi- 
nority on the floor. All we are trying to 
do is to provide protection for the Small 
Business Administration program. I 
think in the long run the merits of our 
position will be approved. I think it 
was not practical, it was not necessary, 
for the House to recede on this issue. I 
would suggest that we support the mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions to 
stand firm on this one point. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ROUSSELOT]. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The issue is very simple. We are not 
against this bill on this side. We sup- 
ported it in committee. The issue is 
very clear, to keep these two funds sep- 
arate. This trust fund for disaster ac- 
tivity has always been separate, but now 
we are going back on what has been the 
tradition of this agency. The gentle- 
man from California raised the point 
that the agency could somehow provide 
for it if it was not incorporated there. 
There are no contingency funds in this 
bill. I think it is important that these 
disaster loans always be available and 
that we define them very clearly. That 
is the intention of the motion to recom- 
mit. It is not intended to kill the bill. 
It can be brought back immediately. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have not further requests for time. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, my experi- 
ence with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has not been entirely satisfactory. 

I realize that processing loans is a dif- 
ficult task, however, it appears to me 
that much of the redtape could be 
eliminated. 

For an example, an applicant will com- 
plete the SBA loan application, usually 
through his accountant, then after a 
waiting period of some time, he is asked 
for additional information. After this 
information is submitted, the applicant 
experiences another waiting period, then 
is asked for more information. To my 
knowledge this process goes on in some 
cases for months. 

Now, after each request for additional 
information, the applicant must again 
call in the accountant, thereby increas- 
ing each time his expense in submitting 
this application. He may wind up with 
an expense of a couple of thousand dol- 
lars, only to be denied the loan. 

It appears to me that the SBA could 
revise the forms to include at least most 
of the information required to make a 
decision from the original application. 
DO NOT RECOMMIT THIS CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the sug- 
gestion has been made that this con- 
ference report should be recommitted and 
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the minority will make such a motion. 
I hope that recommittal is not urged. 
It would be an extreme action of this 
House which would result in further de- 
lay of the small business people all over 
the Nation in obtaining disbursements of 
loans on which they have spent weeks 
and months attempting to get approved. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard enough for a 
small businessman and it is difficult 
enough for a small businessman to get 
a loan approved. It has to be a good 
loan in every way, shape, form, or fash- 
ion, or it has no chance of approval. 
After a small businessman goes to the 
trouble of employing an accountant and 
getting all of the necessary help such 
as engineering experience and profes- 
sional aid of different kinds, he may drive 
sometimes hundreds of miles to the near- 
est SBA office to pursue his application. 
Oftentimes he is sent back to obtain more 
information and more proof. He gets 
such information and proof and he goes. 
back to the SBA office. He spends days 
and weeks and months and hundreds of 
dollars that he does not have and which 
he is borrowing in order to pursue an 
application to obtain a loan that is based 
upon sound security. Finally, that good 
day comes when his application is ap- 
proved. Then what is told him? The 
same thing that has been told to an ay- 
erage of three small businessmen in each 
and every district that we represent here 
in the United States—three on an av- 
erage have been told this: “We cannot 
pay you the money. We do not have it. 
Congress has not acted. We will have to 
wait on Congress.” That is what they 
are told today. 

Mr. Speaker, over 1,200 applicants who 
have been approved for a total amount 
of more than $44 million are having to 
sit on the sidelines and wait until Con- 
gress acts. 

Now, do we want to be a party to a 
further delay to a situation like that? 
That is what our Republican friends are 
asking us to do, to add insult to injury— 
pour salt into wound. In other words, 
after causing these applicants all that 
trouble, cause them unusual delay and 
unnecessary delay. I do not think they 
want to urge such action. 

Mr. Speaker, what do they have on 
which to base this? It is certainly not 
good logic and reason, the way I view 
it. Personally, I would like to see the 
loans segregated under certain rules and 
limitations which would be in the pub- 
lic interest. It is all right with me. Ido 
not care. The loans are segregated—1 
mean, the disaster loan is segregated 
from the other loans on the books of the 
Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a good Adminis- 
trator, the Honorable John Horne. Does 
anyone think he is going to sit idly by 
and not have a sufficient reserve fund 
with which to take care of distress loans 
at all times—disaster loans? Of course, 
he is not that kind of a man. He is a 
good Administrator who uses good judg- 
ment and discretion. He will always 
have it available. He says so in the 
letter. What more does one want? All 
one wants is a good Administrator, and 
he will do the rest. However, he should 
certainly have some discretion in the use 
of thismoney. But if the question is up 
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here to vote to segregate the funds— 
E voted for it before; and I would vote 
for it again—we do not. have that simple 
a question before us. After we passed 
the bill it went to the conference. The 
conference must be a free conference at 
which either side can give or take. If 
one never yields, one never gets anything 
in a legislative body. Making laws is a 
process where one must give and take. 
One cannot get everything one wants. 
It is better sometime to take a little bit 
of something than a whole lot of nothing. 

You must compromise. Without com- 
promise there is no legislation. Legis- 
lation itself is the result of compromise. 
Therefore, whenever we go to confer- 
ence with the other body and we come 
out by yielding one little point only and 
the other body yields on several sub- 
stantial points, that is a good trade. 
That is what we brought back. The fact 
that we failed to get into law one little 
point is small in comparison. This is a 
small point, because this is being done 
just the same anyway, 

PLEASE DO NOT TRY TO RECOMMIT 


I beg you gentlemen not to insist on 
recommitting this bill. No further de- 
lay should be tolerated because there are 
hundreds of these people who have loans 
already approved and cannot get their 
loans disbursed because Congress has 
not acted. 

Let us not say that the House will not 
act, that we will send it back to confer- 
ence and delay them still further. I 
urge you not to expect exact justice 
every time, not to expect a 100-percent 
victory when dealing with a coequal 
body. That body has as much right to 
insist upon their viewpoint as do we. 
There is no such thing as exact justice 
anyway. You can get equal justice and 
we are getting equal justice right here. 
The passenger who weighs 100 pounds 
and buys a ticket for transportation on 
an airplane or a streetcar or a railroad 
train pays the same rate for that trans- 
portation as a passenger who weighs 400 
pounds. That is not exact justice; it is 
equal justice. The customer who goes 
into a shoestore and buys a pair of No. 
6 shoes pays the same price as the cus- 
tomer who buys a No. 12 pair. That is 
not exact justice, but it is equal justice. 
The baldheaded man will always pay 
the same price for a haircut. So you 
cannot get exact justice every time. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. First of all, this is 
not the only point on which we yielded 
to the Senate. There was $500 million 
involved on which we yielded. That was 
made abundantly clear. Now the gen- 
tleman says that we yielded only on one 
point. 

Mr. PATMAN. What was the $500 
million? I do not know what the gen- 
tleman is talking about. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. In the general 
loans. 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So the gentleman 
yielded on another point. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Republicans 
pressed that until they got us to yield 
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approximately $500 million against the 
interest of the small businessman. 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. But you gave that 


up. 

Mr. PATMAN. We had to do it. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, By voting for the 
motion to recommit we could bring this 
right back so that the disaster fund will 
remain separate and intact. We could 
bring that back in 10 minutes; the gen- 
tleman knows that. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is as- 
suming that we will have charge of it. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman 
will have charge of the conference. 

Mr. PATMAN. No. There is another 
body that we must deal with and that 
other body sometimes does not act quick- 
Iy. It is possible that they would con- 
sider that this was just a frivolous mat- 
ter and pay no attention to it. There 
is this matter of delaying the hundreds 
of applications of small businessmen who 
have filed their applications and cannot 
get them approved, or cannot get the 
money. So we would further be delaying 
them. The other body might consider 
this so frivolous that they might decide 
not to take it up for awhile. I do not 
know what their decision would be. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. I wonder if my 
colleague from California, if they did go 
back to conference, would agree to re- 
store the $500 million that his colleagues 
took out. Would they be willing to put 
that $500 million back? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I did not vote for 
the additional amount. The committee 
had it in here. But if that is the only 
way to get this back, I would support it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that 
there is not one single loan that is being 
delayed by action on this bill. Action on 
the appropriation bill has been responsi- 
ble for the delay on these loans. Do not 
let any Member be under a misappre- 
hension as to what is going on here with 
respect to this bill. This does not affect 
any existing applications. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman can 
make that argument as up to now, but 
from now on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee under the law cannot make the 
appropriation. We must have this au- 
thorization in order to make the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I am sure the 
gentleman is familiar with the fact that 
$190 million of funds is still available. 
They are not pinched to the point where 
they are going to lose anything by it. 

Mr. PATMAN. On a supplemental the 
gentleman would be correct, but that 
time passed on June 30. Now they need 
the authorization for the fiscal year, and 
they do not have it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The authoriza- 
tion previously passed is still subject to 
action. The Appropriations Committee 
can act. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Anyway, I feel that a 
vote for recommitting this conference 
report would be a motion to delay these 
hundreds of people getting disburse- 
ments of their funds. I hope the House 
will not reeommit the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
er motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
WEEK OF JULY 16 


Mr. ARENDS: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to ask the 
majority leader to advise us of the legis- 
lative program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. The action just taken 
on the conference report concludes the 
legislative program for this week. 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, will call up the con- 
ference report on the military construc- 
tion authorization bill, H.R. 11131. 
House Resolution 726, a resolution to 
agree to Senate amendments to H.R. 
8050, the honey bee bill, will also be called 
up Monday. 

There are two suspensions programed 
for Monday: 

S. 1824, providing an additional judi- 
cial district for Florida; and 

H.R. 8983, construction of a bridge at 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Park. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

Also on Tuesday we will consider H.R. 
11974, the Atomic Energy Commission 
authorization bill, with 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate. 

On Wednesday there will be the con- 
ference report on the bill S. 167, the 
Antitrust Civil Process Act. Also H.R. 
12135, the Federal Highway Act of 1962, 
with 2 hours of general debate. 

On Thursday there will be H.R. 12391, 
the general farm bill, with 2 hours of 
general debate. 

On Friday we will take up the State, 
Justice, Commerce; and the judiciary, 
and related agencies appropriations bill 
for 1963. 

This announcement, of course, is sub- 
ject to the usual reservation, that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time and that any further program 
may be announced later. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Did I understand the 
majority leader correctly when he said 
that the honey bee bill would be called 
up by the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture? 

Mr. ALBERT. On Monday. 

Mr. HOEVEN. It is my understand- 
ing that the Committee on Rules will 
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have jurisdiction and will handle the 
time. Am I mistaken? 

Mr. ALBERT. The rule will be called 
up on Monday, I.will say to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is that not the only 
issue, and there will be no time for gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct, on the 
honey bill. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand on this 
so-called honey sugar or sugar honey 
bill or something, there will be a resolu- 
tion that will come up and it will be 
under the control of the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN. And not under the con- 
trol of the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN. So we will have a dif- 
ferent type of debate on the sugar bill 
this time. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is a resolution to 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say he had scheduled for 
Thursday the general farm bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. BROWN. There has been some 
little difficulty encountered in connection 
with that. A rule, as I understand, has 
been granted which is on a more or less 
tentative or temporary basis which may 
or may not be reconsidered on Tuesday 
of next week when the Rules Commit- 
tee meets, and, if so, some different ac- 
tion might possibly be taken. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, the an- 
nouncement of the program is always 
made subject to the reservation that 
changes may be made. But the inten- 
tion now is to call up the farm bill on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the city of Buffalo, N.Y., was host to 
more than 250 delegates who attended 
the 29th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild from all over the 
United States and Canada. 

Opening the convention, President 
Arthur Rosenstock said that in cities 
with daily newspapers, 1,417 of 1,487 
hear only from a monopoly press. And 
the vested interests of many of these 
gladiators for press freedom hold tight 
tentacles around the throats of radio and 
television. Mr. Rosenstock added that 
64 million newspapers are bought every 
day in the United States and Canada, 
and that signs point to a booming mor- 
row for our industry. 

Another significant statement made 
by the president of the guild was that 
Congress may not abridge the press but 
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any mortal man or a number of grasping 
men may abridge it, twist it, or stifle it. 

Since the daily press is often criticized 
by Members of Congress for its lack of 
courage to print a certain side of a story, 
or for its distortion or omission of facts 
to slant the true meaning, I find Mr. 
Rosenstock’s remarks very interesting. 

All of us are supporters of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the press, and we all 
want this freedom maintained. We can 
all agree, I am sure, that there is no 
stronger bulwark of democracy than 
freedom of the press. 

But there are always temptations to 
use the news columns to reinforce edi- 
torial opinion in one way or another. 
Because of the tremendous influence ex- 
erted by the printed word read by mil- 
lions of people in the daily newspapers of 
our country, it is of utmost importance 
that the news columns remain as free of 
bias as is humanly possible. 

We, in Buffalo, N.Y., are extremely 
fortunate in having two daily news- 
papers that can be counted upon to 
maintain the highest standards of news 
reporting. Mr. Rosenstock took notice 
of this in his praise of our Buffalo news- 
papers. 

In his speech warning of the danger 
of press monopoly and mergers, Mr. 
Rosenstock recognized a more attractive 
newspaper picture in our city. He 
commented: 

Right here in Buffalo, and politics and 
coloration aside, are two major papers, the 
Buffalo Evening News and the Courier 
Express, that bear witness to what we are 
saying. They are highly readable, success- 
ful, and most important—independent. 


I am proud of our local press. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Buffalo Evening News, dated 
July 10, 1962: à 
WELCOME, ANG 


Bufalo has more newspapermen in town 
this week than it has seen since the city had 
six English language dailies. They are here, 
250 strong, as representatives of 31,000 
members of the American Newspaper Guild 
(AFL-CIO) throughout the United States 
and Canada, So it is in a spirit both of civic 
hospitality and of fraternal pride—particu- 
larly in the craftsmanship of those among 
our own staff who are hosts at this conven- 
tion—that we bid the guild welcome, 

The primary business of the guild, as a 
trade union, is to bargain with newspapers 
for the best terms it can get on behalf of its 
members. So we would not expect the 
oratory about newspaper economics to 
sound the same in the Statler-Hilton this 
week as it would at a meeting of publishers, 
or editors—or classified advertising man- 
agers, they being the last national conven- 
tion of newspaper people to whom Buffalo 
played host. 

While ample room for differences exists 
between the guild view and the typical 
newspaper management's view of what a 
sound newspaper operation requires, our 
shared concerns are obviously much greater 
than any differences. Among these are, of 
course, a mutuality of interest as frontline 
defenders of press freedom, open meetings 
and records, and freer access to news 
sources. And at least equally crucial, in 
these days of frequent mergers and more 
and more one paper towns, is our common 
interest in the basic economic health and 
survivability of competitive journalism in 
America, 
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However much the causes may be dis- 
puted, the fact that every large city has 
seen a rapid decline in recent years in the 
number of its newspapers—and newspaper 
jobs—is a matter of deep and abiding con- 
cern among all newsmen, editors, and pub- 
lishers no less than reporters and copy 
readers. Here in Buffalo, as the guild's pres- 
ident noted, we are almost unique in having 
not only one but two “readable, successful 
and most important—independent” news- 
papers. We wish, with the guild, that the 
same could still be said of far more cities— 
and we are delighted to have it hold this 
year’s convention where competitive, home- 
owned newspaper journalism does still 
flourish. 


US. TRAVEL SERVICE 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, as cosponsor 
with Senator Macnuson of the legisla- 
tion by which Congress last year created 
the U.S. Travel Service, I have a con- 
tinuing interest in the progress of this 
new agency. 

I was, therefore, considerably con- 
cerned by the appearance in the press 
last weekend of articles reflecting un- 
favorably on the U.S. Travel Service. 
They appeared to be based entirely on 
testimony by the U.S. Travel Service 
Director, Mr. Voit Gilmore, and other 
agency officials, before the appropria- 
tions subcommittee headed by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rooney]. This testi- 
mony was given before the subcommit- 
tee on February 7, 1962, but, under the 
customary procedure, became public in- 
formation with the publication of the 
printed hearings last week. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] and the other members of this 
subcommittee should be commended for 
the thoroughness of their scrutiny of the 
Travel Service’s appropriations requests. 
I have great respect for the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. His dil- 
igence as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the State, Justice, 
and Commerce Departments has saved 
the taxpayers of this country many mil- 
lions of dollars over the last several 
years. I should not want my remarks to 
be interpreted in any way as criticism of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] or his colleagues on the sub- 
committee. 

I do feel, however, that during the 
more than 5 months which have elapsed 
between Mr. Gilmore’s appearance be- 
fore the subcommittee and the publica- 
tion of the testimony the U.S. Travel 
Service has been able to demonstrate 
that the money being spent on its activ- 
ities is having concrete results. 

It is indeed still too early to assess 
fully the accomplishments of this pro- 
gram. As my colleagues know, the Con- 
gress created U.S. Travel Service to sell 
foreigners on the idea of visiting the 
United States. Some 2 million Ameri- 
cans travel abroad each year but only 
about 600,000 foreign visitors have been 
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coming to the United States. This re- 
sulted in a $1.1 billion gap between what 


that has been a considerable factor in 
our international balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

Americans, I am sure, will continue to 
travel abroad in great numbers so that 
it was never the contention of the spon- 
sors of this program that the travel 
dollar deficit would be erased. But we 
do hope for progress in that direction 
and I believe that the results achieved 
so far are encouraging. 

Statistics compiled by U.S. Travel 
Service indicate that oversea visitors to 
the United States in the first 4 months 
of 1962 totaled 147,000—an increase of 
16 percent in comparison with the same 
period of last year. It has been esti- 
mated that each visitor spends an aver- 
age of $520 in the United States. This 
does not include, of course, the cost of 
transportation since these costs usually 
are paid in foreign currency in the coun- 
try of origin. Thus, during the first 4 
months of 1962, the spending of foreign 
tourists in this country totaled $76,440,- 
000, which represents an increase of $5.4 
million as compared to the first 4 months 
of 1961. At this rate the increase would 
be $16,200,000 on an annual basis and it 
should be more because the winter 
months are a comparatively slack season 
for tourists, 

Most. of the major countries in which 
the U.S. Travel Service has been ac- 
tive in the last year shared in the in- 
crease in the number of persons who 
traveled to this country. In Europe 
France recorded an increase of 52 per- 
cent, Switzerland gained 25 percent, 
United Kingdom was up 11 percent, 
Germany inereased 11 percent, and 
Italian visitors increased almost 7 per- 
cent. 

In South America Colombia recorded 
the highest increase with an outstand- 
ing 34 percent, Brazil was up 21 percent, 
Venezuela reached 18 percent. 

There was also a 19-percent increase 
in the number of visitors from Australia. 

A recent poll of American Express 
offices overseas reveals that the merchan- 
dising efforts of U.S. Travel Service 
through press, advertising, international 
trade fairs, and travel clinics are paying 
off—predicting increased success for the 
U.S. Travel Service in its second year. 

Group travel, professional groups, and 
packaged sales are up 5 to 25 percent 
in London, Paris, Edinburgh, Frankfurt, 
Glasgow, Amsterdam, Bern, Copen- 
hagen, Lucerne, Naples, Rome, Vienna, 
and Zurich. The greatest volume im- 
pact is felt in the United Kingdom, 
France, and Western Germany. 

Visa issuances are up 20 percent in 
London, according to the U.S. Embassy, 
with 75,000 visitors from Great Britain 
expected in 1962. 

U.S. Travel Service advertising in 
France is also paying off, aecording to 
John E. Watson, Director of U.S. Travel 
Service, Paris. Thirty-five groups have 
been announced, mostly by charter; 16 
travel agents in Paris offer escorted tours 
with French-speaking couriers. Sep- 
tember will find an estimated 1,500 
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Frenchmen visiting New York to attend 


Congress. 
Visa issuances are up 30 percent with 
close to 25,000 French visitors estimated 
by the U.S. Embassy. 

Although the effect of the “Visit 
U.S.A.” program has not been felt to 
any extent in the Far East as yet, travel 
to the United States is up 10 to 30 per- 
cent from Tokyo, Bombay, Calcutta, 
New Delhi, Karachi, Manila, and Syd- 
ney according to American Express 
managers in those areas. 

Tourism from South America is due 
to boom, with an estimated 112,000 
pleasure and business visitors expected. 
Heaviest travel will be from Bogota, Rio 
de Janeiro, São Paulo, Caracas, and 
Santiago. 


SUBSIDY FOR DOMESTIC 
PRODUCERS OF MICA 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to establish a 
program for the purchase and resale of 
domestically produced, newly mined, 
processed mica and mica ore. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to establish a subsidy 
for domestic producers of mica under a 
new approach which, I believe, will result 
in benefit to the taxpayers of our coun- 
try which will far exceed the cost of the 
program, 

The mica purehase program termi- 
nated on July 7 of this year. We are 
told that at the time of its termination 
there was in the strategic and critical 
stockpile a sufficient supply of mica to 
meet the needs of our country in case of 
war for a period of 3 years. There is 
serious question in my mind as to 
whether this is an adequate amount of 
mica to meet the potential needs of our 
country in view of current world condi- 
tions. 

This also is a matter of great economic 
concern. Every mica mine in the United 
States is closed today, according to the 
information which comes to me, These 
mines are of particular significance to 
the congressional district in North Car- 
olina which I am privileged to represent. 
The same can he said of the areas of New 
England and in South Dakota where 
mica mining constitutes such an im- 
portant phase of the economy of those 
regions. Approximately 3,500 people, 
miners and processors, are now unem- 
ployed as a direct and proximate result 
of the cessation of our Federal mica pro- 
gram, thus making them eligible for un- 
employment compensation and/or pub- 
lic welfare funds. 

One of the problems facing the domes- 
tie mica industry is the difficulty which 
it had in competing with foreign mica. 
There is an unfair competitive situation 
which results in a breakdown of our 
American mica prices as a result of the 
importation of cheap mica from other 


tion shall be held and acquisitions of 
mica during the previous quarters shall 
be sold to domestic users and fabricators. 
The funds received by the Secretary of 
the Interior for such ore would then be 
used for the purchase of additional mica 
ore and for expenses involved in carrying 
on the program. 

Another feature of the bill is that it 
would provide for payments to the pro- 
ducers at the level established at the 
time the General Services Administra- 
tion stockpile purchase program termi- 
nated in July 1962. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the subsidy will be lim- 
ited to the difference between the 
amount received from the sale of mica 
and the total purchase price paid by 
the producers. Furthermore, the bill 
provides that the subsidy can never ex- 
ceed $1 million in any one year and that 
the program will be suspended during 
any year in which the $1 million is ex- 
hausted and will not again become effec- 
tive until the next fiscal year. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would point out that under the purchase 
program which was recently terminated 
the price of domestic mica purchased 
for stockpile has amounted to approxi- 
mately 82 %½ million per year, which is 
a much greater amount than can possi- 
bly be involved at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense during the life of the program 
fostered by the legislation which I am 
introducing today. 

I earnestly and conscientiously feel 
that the proposed program should be 
enacted into law for two principal rea- 
sons. The first reason is that I believe 
there is great question as to whether 
the amount of mica in our present stock- 
pile is adequate to meet our potential 
national security meeds. The second 
reason is that the program recom- 
mended in my bill would in the final 
analysis be a saving to the taxpayers 
in that the cost of maintaining the pro- 
gram would be far less than the cost of 
supporting welfare payments to the 
many skilled mica workers who have 
been displaced by reason of the termi- 
nation of the mica purchase program 
during this month. In that connection 
I would point out that approximately 50 
percent of the working people in three 
counties of western North Carolina are 
faced with unemployment by reason of 
the termination of the mica program, 
and I believe that these people should 
be given serious consideration as we 
deal with this legislation which is so im- 
portant to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the ap- 
proach provided for in the bill which 
I have introduced is consistent with the 
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national interest and will be productive 
of great benefits to the people of western 
North Carolina. While I believe this 
sincerely, I must in all candor say that 
the situation confronting our people is 
so critical that I am perfectly willing to 
accept the suggestions of my colleagues 
in Congress and members of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government if they 
have a better approach than mine to this 
serious problem. 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that prompt and 
favorable action be taken by the Con- 
gress to set up a mica program which 
will be consistent with the best interest 
of all of us. 


A PROPOSAL TO CURB TRANSFER 
OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS TO THE 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of advising my colleagues that 
yesterday I introduced House Resolution 
725 to change the rules of the House so 
as to limit the delegation of our legisla- 
tive powers under the Constitution. 

House Resolution 725 would add a new 
provision to rule XXI of the House Rules 
so that no bill or joint resolution grant- 
ing any additional authority, which is 
vested under the Constitution of the 
United States in the legislative branch, 
to the President for any purpose shall be 
received or considered in the House if it 
contains a provision granting any such 
additional authority for a period of more 
than 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has asked 
Congress for broad discretionary powers 
to lower income taxes as a potential busi- 
ness stimulant, institute and speed up 
public works and finance such projects 
out of funds set aside for other purposes 
and to adjust tariffs. 

Under the Constitution the sovereign 
rights of the people are retained to the 
people by limiting the term of elected 
Representatives in Congress to 2-year 
terms. The people’s rights are only ex- 
tended to us for 2 years. 

These basic rights include the making 
and levying of taxes and tariffs and the 
withdrawing of funds from the Federal 
Treasury by appropriations only. 

My resolution would limit any delega- 
tion of these sovereign rights by the Rep- 
resentatives of the people beyond the 
period of our 2-year length of office. 

Thus the people would be assured of 
two things: First, that their Representa- 
tives, at least once every 2 years, would 
be required to deliberate upon the pro- 
priety of abrogating their constitutional 
authority to the Executive; and, second, 
that the people, at least every 2 years, 
could approve or disapprove of whether 
a Representative had exercised proper 
judgment in the delegation of legisla- 
tive authority to the Executive. Any 
new Representative could pass on the 
matter. His rights would not have been 
previously exercised by his predecessor. 
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Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I do not ap- 
prove of giving the President powers 
which the Constitution confers on Con- 
gress but since Congress has seen fit 
from time to time to transfer its own 
authority to the executive branch, I 
think a 2-year limitation as to time is 
essential. The broad trend toward con- 
centration of Federal authority in the 
White house and even greater current 
demands for blank check Executive 
powers requires a limitation on further 
inroads on congressional responsibility. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, the Committee 
on Rules will grant a speedy hearing on 
this resolution and that any of my col- 
leagues who are interested will express 
their views to the chairman of that 
committee. 


STEALING THE SECRETS OF OUR 
UNPROTECTED DRUG INDUSTRY 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
American manufacturers of drug and 
pharmaceutical products are being need- 
lessly damaged by foreign competitors. 

I refer to the practice of foreign com- 
panies who are stealing the secrets of 
our unprotected drug industry. 

To correct this harm to American 
business, I submitted on May 3, 1961, for 
consideration of this body, H.R. 6811, 
which has as its purpose the protection 
of American manufacturers from theft 
of patent rights and formulas of drug 
and pharmaceutical products. 

The critical need for this legislation 
was graphically illustrated this week in 
a column by Mr. George E. Sokolsky, 
printed in the Washington Post on 
Wednesday, July 11, 1962. Mr. Sokolsky 
grasps the problem fully in his article in 
which he describes the damage to Amer- 
ican firms who spend millions annually to 
pioneer and discover new products, only 
to see them stolen by foreign firms who 
risk no capital in research. 

As Mr. Sokolsky illustrates, and as I 
have stated on numerous occasions before 
this body, one of the largest purchasers 
of these drugs produced from stolen 
patents is the U.S. Government. 

It is incomprehensible that the in- 
genuity, initiative and great competence 
of our scientists and businessmen are be- 
ing harmed by actions of our own Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith for the 
examination of the entire membership 
of this body the outstanding article by 
Mr. Sokolsky: 

STEALING OUR PRODUCTS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is not enough that we give European 
countries military and economic aid, but 
some of them arrange their laws to damage 
American firms by encouraging the stealing 
of the results of American ingenuity and 
competence. This has long been true in the 
drug business, in which Americans spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars in research 
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only to find that European firms, mostly 
Italian, steal their products. 

These thefts have been encouraged indi- 
rectly by the Pentagon, which purchases 
these stolen products. The Italians can, of 
course, be the lowest bidders, because they 
have no cost of research and development, 
their own cost for obtaining the drugs being 
the corruption of American employees who 
do the actual stealing for the Italians and 
the microfilm on which the results of re- 
search are photographed. 

The American Cyanamid Co., one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost chemical enterprises and the 
owner of the Lederle Laboratories, has gone 
into court in a suit against Sidney Martin 
Fox, a former employee, and his company, 
Kim Laboratories, Inc., obtaining an injunc- 
tion against Fox and his associates, who, they 
claimed, conspired with other employees to 
divulge confidential information to the con- 
spirators relating to the production of anti- 
biotics and steroids, and that they did use 
this confidential information belonging to 
the plaintiff in the development, research, 
improvement, and manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals, selling them to pharmaceutical 
companies.” 

The theft of cultures and documents was 
disclosed by other employees who swore to 
affidavits. There ought to be a law about 
industrial and scientific espionage to make 
both punishable by a death sentence to dis- 
courage further attempts. 

The injunction signed by Justice Arthur 
Markewich states: 

“It is also demonstrated that the defend- 
ants are continuing with foreign firms 
through the activities of defendant Fox and 
other conspirators. * * * The power of the 
court to redress a wrong by civil and pro- 
visional remedy is not shackled by a plea of 
prejudice with respect to pending proceed- 
ings arising out of resort to the fifth amend- 
ment.” 

Between 1960 and 1961, Italian pharma- 
ceutical companies were manufacturing and 
selling large quantities of broad spectrum 
antibiotic drugs. This surprised American 
manufacturers because it takes many years 
of research to learn how to make these 
drugs and requires a large staff of doctors, 
chemists, biologists, and pharmacologists to 
work on the projects and runs into costs 
amounting to many millions of dollars. 

It is usually known in a technical indus- 
try when work is being done. It was known 
that no research of this nature was being 
done in Italy. When purchases were made 
in Italy by the American Government, the 
American Cyanamid Co. took a look-see. 

In an affidavit, Walter R. Mansfield says: 
„the loss in sales to the U.S. Govern- 
ment alone amounted to more than $4 mil- 
lion during the period from October 1959 to 
April 1962 because the Italian companies, 
in the absence of such research and develop- 
Ment costs, were able to bid at substantially 
lower prices. In fact, Italian-made tetra- 
cycline and chlortetracycline have been used 
exclusively to fill the requirements of the 
U.S. Government since the middle of 1959. 
How the Italian companies came into pos- 
session of the trade secrets, cultures, and 
highly technical know-how required to pro- 
duce these valuable antibiotics was not 
known to Cyanamid.” 


SEVEN AID RECIPIENTS BAR 
DOLLAR PLAN 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, as an afterthought of the action 
of the House yesterday in passing the 
foreign aid bill, I would call attention 
of my colleagues to an article in today’s 
New York Times. 

Seven countries whom we have assisted 
generously in the past have rejected a 
plea on the part of our Government to 
reciprocate. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article following my remarks: 

BID To Esse U.S. DOLLAR OUTLAY Is REJECTED 
By Seven Am RECIPIENTS 


(By E. W. Kenworthy) 


WasuHIncron, July 12.—Seven nations re- 
ceiving U.S. aid have refused to let this 
country sell a small part of its holdings of 
their currencies to American tourists for 
dollars. 

The countries are Burma, India, Indonesia, 
Israel, Pakistan, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

Syria and the United Arab Republic have 
agreed to permit the sales, 

The United States had hoped to make a 
slight improvement in its currency balance 
by this method. 

The currencies have accumulated from the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities. 
Congress in 1954 authorized the President 
to accept payment in local currencies. 

Under Public Law 480, and by agreement 
with the purchasing country, the United 
States has used these currencies to defray 
some of the local costs of its embassies. 
Twenty-five percent of the receipts are also 
available for local loans to American busi- 
nessmen. 

A major portion of the receipts, usually 
over 50 percent, is lent to the purchasing 
country to pay local costs of development 
projects. 

These uses have not absorbed the receipts, 
however, and the United States has a large 
accumulation of many currencies. 

Last September, Congress amended the law 
to permit the sale of these currencies to 
American tourists. 

When American tourists purchase local 
currencies abroad for dollars, this represents 
a dollar outgo. If they purchase the local 
currency from the U.S. Treasury, there would 
be no dollar loss. 

However, such local currency sales would 
be made only with the agreement of the 
countries involved. 

The U.S. Government, after long study, 
concluded that it held currencies of nine 
nations far in excess of foreseeable needs. 
Thereupon it entered into negotiations for 
the right to sell the currencies to American 
tourists. 

The seven countries refusing the U.S. re- 
quest argued that it was inconsistent with 
a principal aim of American foreign-aid 
policy, which was to help the underdeveloped 
countries build up their foreign exchange. 

The American negotiators readily concede 
this point. But they emphasized that the 
dollars lost would be trifling compared to 
the sums received in direct foreign aid and 
to the dollars they had saved through pur- 
chases of surplus products in local currency. 


CONGRESS VIEW STRESSED 


These nations, the American negotiators 
suggested, could well afford to lose a few 
dollars if it would enhance their credit 
with the U.S. Congress, which appropriates 
aid money. 

There was some surprise here that India, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia in particular should 
have refused the U.S. request when the ad- 
ministration has been battling on Capitol 
Hill to prevent adoption of amendments to 
the aid bill that would limit assistance to 
the three countries, 

It was also regarded as ironical that the 
two countries that agreed to the U.S. request 
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had received much less aid than any of 
those that refuesd, except Burma. 

The following table gives the value in dol- 
lars of the foreign currency of the nine 
countries held by the United States: 


AA! ĩ ohn ie ae ee $32, 730, 000 
India ---- 1, 005, 496, 000 
Indonesia ao 88, 643, 000 
Israel 42, 632, 000 
Pakistan 172, 715, 000 
Fahr... 3, 860, 000 
AE NSARE E AE acid ee as 21, 630, 000 
United Arab Republic 168, 467, 000 
Yugoslavia.......-...-...... 171, 433, 000 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN 
HOUSING 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
5 the President at his press conference, 
in replying to a question, stated that he 
would issue an Executive order against 
racial discrimination in federally as- 
sisted housing “when we think it would 
be in a useful and appropriate time.” 

On July 11 in testimony before the 
House Housing Subcommittee on legis- 
lation to extend the authorization for 
direct loans for elderly persons housing, 
Dr. Weaver, the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, con- 
ceded, in reply to my question, that this 
elderly persons housing program had a 
requirement that the housing be avail- 
able to all elderly persons without re- 
gard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. . 

He also stated that the antiracial dis- 
crimination provision in this program 
had been inaugurated by his predecessor, 
Mr. Norman P. Mason, who served as 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency under the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, there is evidence that 
this administration, notwithstanding its 
many protests against racial discrimina- 
tion, is minimizing if not consigning to 
oblivion even a modest antiracial dis- 
crimination provision it inherited from 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Administrator Weaver’s predecessor 
had published for distribution to all 
would-be sponsors of elderly housing 
projects a brochure containing all the 
information about the program. In this 
brochure there is this statement: 

The borrower will establish occupancy 
standards which extend equal opportunity 
to all regardless of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. 


This administration, in February 1962, 
decided to revise the brochure on this 
program and did so with a publication 
entitled “Senior Citizens Housing Loan 
Program—Fact Sheet.” 

This is the publication distributed to 
the public and to all persons writing to 
the Agency about this program. 

The new so-called fact sheet contains 
all the information of the Eisenhower 
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administration publication, but has 
eliminated the requirement that the bor- 
rower of these funds establish occupancy 
standards for the project without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an amazing per- 
formance—amazing coming from an ad- 
ministration which during the 1960 
political campaign cried that with “a 
stroke of the pen” racial discrimination 
could be ended in all federally assisted 
housing, 

The action of this administration in 
deleting the antiracial discrimination 
provision in its literature, and in con- 
tinuing discrimination in two elderly 
housing programs, represents in my 
opinion a cynical rejection, or at least 
a cynical of its own repeated 
protests and promises in the area of 
civil rights and housing. 


RETURNING AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
UNITS DESERVE NATION’S SA- 
LUTE 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to note that con- 
tingents of the Air National Guard units 
which have been serving on active duty 
these past 10 months are beginning to 
return from their European bases. On- 
ondaga County, N.Y., said goodby to two 
of these units last fall—the 138th Tacti- 
cal Fighter Squadron and the 108th Air- 
craft Control and Warning Flight. We 
watched with great pride as they an- 
swered the call to duty with speed and 
skill and served their country so admi- 
rably during the following months. 

These men have demonstrated time 
and again the stuff of which America is 
made. They have demonstrated to the 
world that America is ready, willing, and 
able to lay down the plow and pick up 
the rifle when the occasion so requires. 

We in Onondaga County are extremely 
proud of the job done by our men, just 
as the whole country is proud of all the 
reservists and Air National Guardsmen 
who answered the call last fall. 

We now welcome them home with open 
arms and express a great appreciation 
for a job well done. These men are a 
credit to their communities and to their 
country. We salute them and wish them 
Godspeed in their return to civilian life, 
as I know their presence has been sorely 
missed in their homes and their skills 
sorely missed in our communities. 

To these returning warriors we say, 
Welcome back and thanks for a job well 
done.” 


CALIFORNIA WINE INDUSTRY 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most pleased with the privilege to 
present the considered views of the Cali- 
fornia wine industry on acceptable trade 
policy for our United States. This state- 
ment is dispassionate and objective, 
which is particularly meritorious in view 
of the stormy relationship which has 
existed in the past. 

Our fine wine industry has always been 
confronted with major annoyance and 
discrimination from abroad. It has been 
difficult for our grape and wine growers 
to view this with equanimity. 

It has been particularly difficult for us 
in view of the lack of understancing for 
our own American industry which has 
existed, much of this in official circles. 
This has explicably colored the attitude 
of the industry toward trade policy, and, 
in particular, the importation of foreign 
wines. 

California wines hold high rank in the 
markets of the world. They are a trib- 
ute to any household. They enhance 
any table. They invade the cosmopoli- 
tan markets of other nations. The in- 
dustry holds its head proudly. : 

All this causes a reconsideration with- 
in our industry representatives. And 
there are other considerations as well. 
They realize the condition that the world 
finds itself in. They are very aware of 
the increased integration of the world’s 
economies. They know of the liberating 
vitality in the free exchange of goods. 

With all of this they have begun to 
overrule the natural feelings of the past, 
and to adopt the new policies which will 
reflect this new spirit. The industry 
only asks that this exchange be truly 
reciprocal. It asks that where we make 
great concessions in the interest of na- 
tional policy that our friends from over- 
seas make comparable concessions. It 
asks that where we extend a friendly 
hand, we are not then discriminated 
against by those nations we seek to assist. 

The California wine industry freely 
admits the excellence of the fine wines 
of Europe. Our industry does not seek 
to depreciate or deprecate these truly 
great wines. We welcome these wines to 
our shores. We ask only equality—the 
competition for good trade, and the elim- 
ination of barriers imposed by others. I 
wish to pay my tribute to our wine in- 
dustry for its magnanimity and its ob- 
jectivity. I know this statement will re- 
ceive careful consideration in the weeks 
tocome. This statement of policy is that 
of the board of directors of the Wine 
Institute, May 28, 1962: 

FOREIGN TRADE Poticy STATEMENT OF WINE 
INSTITUTE 
FOREWORD 

The winegrowers of California, as do 
Americans everywhere, have an important 
stake in our Nation's foreign trade. We have 
developed a statement of policy to make our 
position plain. In drawing up this state- 
ment of policy we have been mindful that 
we must measure our industry's objectives 

the needs and goals of the United 
States asa whole. These objectives are: 

1. To maintain stability in the market for 

all wines of quality, including foreign wines. 
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2. To assure foreign producers an oppor- 
tunity to share the expanding American de- 
mand for wine, 

8. To ayoid abnormal marketing of low 
priced, inferior wines from abroad, for this 
would discourage sales of both American and 
foreign quality products. 

4. To establish true reciprocity—the free 
movement of wines throughout the world by 
means of equitable trade agreements. These 
agreements would eliminate the present non- 
tarif barriers against American wines in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

We believe these objectives conform in 
principle to a sound national policy: the 
furtherance, by realistic and practical means, 
of the freest flow of goods and services among 
the nations of the free world. 

STATEMENT 

The development of a sound and effective 
foreign trade policy by the U.S. Government 
is of vital concern to every segment of the 
American economy. The wine industry rec- 
ognizes that under modern-day conditions, 
including the growing economic and political 
cohesion of Western Europe (the so-called 
Common Market), and the probable further 
extension of this cohesion in the economic 
field, and possibly to a certain extent in 
the political field, an early examination is 
called for of the economic and political poli- 
cies that should be drawn up and executed 
by the United States during the next few 
years, with a view to those considerations 
which have the best permanent value for 
the United States, its economy, and its 
citizens. 

We recognize that the interests of the citi- 
zens of the United States are to some extent 
divergent in this problem. We also realize 
that. there are many areas of common 
interest. 

We believe that, in general, it could be to 
the best interest of the United States to 
have the freest flow of goods and services 
among the nations of the free world, to the 
extent that this objective can be taken by 
realistic and practical means. The treaty of 
Rome established this as a general principle 
for trade among France, Italy, Germany, and 
the Low Countries. We note, however, that 
on January 14, 1962, at Brussels, the general 
principles ef the treaty of Rome were con- 
siderably modified with respect to the inter- 
change of agricultural commodities, 

The necessity for special provisions on 
agricultural commodities, including wine, is 
clearly understandable. Agricultural com- 
modities are subject to wide variations in 
supply, demand, price, grade, and quality. 
These wide variations exist not only within 
the Common Market itself, but between the 
Common Market and other agricultural pro- 
ducing countries, including the United 
States. It should be noted that the grape 
and wine industry of the United States is 
faced with recurrent surplus problems and 
is presently endeavoring to control internal 
surpluses with the ald of Federal and State 
marketing orders, 

We note that the Brussels agreement es- 
tablished as a general principle that in- 
dividual member states might legally resort 
to safeguard measures should there be great 
disturbance or threat of disturbance in their 
own domestic market, 

We further note that specific agreements 
were worked out with respect to a large num- 
ber of individual agricultural commodities, 
including wine. We call attention to the 
fact that the control and protection of the 
domestic market with regard to wine, partic- 
ularly between France and Italy where con- 
trols are required because of the existence 
of historic surpluses which must not be 
permitted by one country to demoralize the 
market of another, is based on a quota re- 
striction, coupled with a further require- 
ment that the wines within the quota must 
be of high quality. 
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The California wine industry, like that of 
Europe, is endeavoring to maintain reason- 
able stability in the marketplace in spite of 
domestic surpluses on the one hand and on 
the other, a presently healthy active com- 
petition from abroad. 

The Wine Institute firmly believes that the 
American consumer should have available 
a selection of good wines from the vineyards 
of Europe which comply as do all American 
produced wines with the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act and the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Code, and it welcomes the com- 
petition of her famous brands. However, 
like the local markets of Europe, the Ameri- 
can market cannot absorb appreciable quan- 
tities of low quality wines without serious 
harm to the industry as a whole. 

In order to assure the continued and in- 
creased consumption of good wine, both 
American and foreign, and to maintain rea- 
sonable stability in the marketplace, we 
strongly urge the development and use of 
quotas, by countries of production, by price 
categories and size and fill of containers for 
all wines and brandies entering the United 
States from foreign countries. Such quotas 
should be established by the U.S. Govern- 
ment unilaterally or by Executive agreement 
with a foreign country or group of countries. 
Wine and brandy entering the United States 
from foreign countries or groups of coun- 
tries should be subject to established quotas, 
by the United States, and the total of the 
established quotas for all countries should 
constitute the national quota for a base 
year. We also urge that in the development 
of quotas, consideration be given to uniform- 
ity of standards of size and fill for foreign 
wine and brandy entering the United States 
that will be equivalent or comparable to the 
permissible standards of size and fill of the 
United States. Such quotas should reflect 
the principle that the sale of low quality 
wines be restricted and that the sale of fine 
quality wines be encouraged, and should 
provide for the continued opportunity for 
foreign wine producers to participate in the 
growth of the American market. 

To illustrate: 

France: Table wine exports to United 
States, base year 1960, 2,040,813 gallons: 

Twenty percent of all sales were at $2.50 
or less per gallon (case prices, per gallon, 
. o. h. port export, export tax). 

Sixty percent of all sales were from $2.51 
to $6 per gallon. 

Twenty percent of all sales were at $6.01 or 
higher per gallon. 

Quota, first year: 

Twenty percent, 400,000 gallons at $2.50 
or less per gallon. 

Sixty percent, 1,200,000 gallons at $2.51 to 
$6 per gallon. 

Twenty percent, no quota on sales at $6.01 
or higher per gallon. 

Quota, second year: Use total sales of 
previous year as base and follow 20-60-20 
formula. This approach allows increases in 
total volume of sales but in the two lower 
price categories increases in quotas are only 
possible providing there has been increased 
sales In the highest price category. 

The Bureau of the Census has available to 
it all the data necessary for establishing sim- 
ilar types of quotas for the different basic 
types of wine coming from each of the prin- 
cipal wine-producing countries. Different 
quota arrangements than the one above il- 
lustrated might be necessary in individual 
instances, 

In order to allow the United States to 
meet the problems caused by the develop- 
ment of the European Economic Community 
and to allow the American wine industry to 
compete in the continued orderly develop- 
ment of the American market, we believe 
the Congress in drafting progressive trade 
legislation should provide for the United 
States to match European economic moves 
step by step. We believe it is necessary that 
such legislation should— 
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Permit and direct the President, when 
necessary, to utilize the same techniques for 
orderly change used by the European Eco- 
nomic Community such as tariffs, quotas, 
commodity ents. 

Instruct the President to grant no further 
concessions to the European Economic Com- 
munity and any country that discriminates 
against U.S. products. 

Direct the President to withdraw existing 
trade concessions from any foreign country 
which continues to discriminate against U.S. 
products after proof of discrimination has 
been presented to the country in violation. 

Modify our present most-favored-nation 
policy for tariff concessions. We suggest that 
tariff concessions be available only to those 
countries who individually or jointly have 
tariff agreements with the United States. 
Countries which do not reciprocate with the 
United States should not receive the benefit 
of tariff concessions. The President should 
be directed to withdraw any concessions 
from individual countries which maintain 
nontariff barriers, 

All provisions of law designed to prevent 
demoralization of the domestic market, such 
as the existing countervailing duties pro- 
visions, should be thoroughly enforced and 
if such enforcement is not forthcoming a 
mandate from Congress to that effect should 
be issued. 

Notwithstanding other provisions of such 
legislation relating to agricultural products, 
provide that tariff concessions shall not be 
given to any foreign country on an agri- 
cultural commodity or product thereof 
which is in surplus in the United States. 

We believe that the foregoing propositions 
should be expressed in legislation by the 
Congress and that the facilities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture supplemented by 
industry through advisory committees should 
be made freely available to the President in 
formulating international agreements with 
respect to any agricultural commodities un- 
der this legislation. 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEM Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to draw attention to the present- 
day maturity of a great California indus- 
try. This is spelled out in an article by 
John D. Weaver, appearing in Holiday 
magazine, September 1961. It gives an 
accurate and interesting account of the 
California wine industry. 

The achievements of this industry im- 
pels us to cast a fresh, appraising eye 
over our old ideas about wines. It seems 
France has been regarded by Americans 
as the very synonym for fine wine. Since 
Roman times, there can be do doubt 
France has produced distinguished vin- 
tages. Rabelais wrote long passages 
extolling the wines of France, two cen- 
turies before this country came into 
existence. 

Thus, our respect is well founded. It 
takes time for great wines to come into 
being. Our California wines have now 
come into their own. It is established 
opinion, all over the world, by those who 
know wines, that our California wines 
are of the best. This high quality and 
high standard of production of our 
American wines now demand respect. 
Over the past century we in California 
have developed a tradition of distinctive 
wine production. Our vines prosper in 
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the rich soil and favorable climate of 
California, and particularly in the dis- 
trict I am privileged to represent. Our 
casks and fermentation processes are 
closely watched to protect the health of 
the consumer to a degree that would 
startle continental wineries. The result 
is an excellent selection of delicate wines 
not to be surpassed anywhere in the 
world. 


I am confident that Mr. Weaver's ar- 
ticle, which follows, will supplement our 
knowledge of this great and rising 
industry: 

THE VINEYARDS OF CALIFORNIA 
(By John D. Weaver) 

Although I have lived in Los Angeles for 
20 years, I had never explored the California 
wine country until last spring. Don't drink 
the water,” a friend warned me before I 
set out, then added as an afterthought, “And 
don’t drink the wine.” He was right about 
the water, but wrong about the wine. Amer- 
ican wines, I discovered, are somewhat in 
the same position as American literature 
before Emerson declared its independence of 
England. Our wines, like our literature, are 
capable of standing on their own sturdy 
feet but they still bear the “domestic” stig- 
ma. As I drove happily from winery to 
winery, I felt rather like an expatriate Amer- 
ican stumbling for the first time across the 
work of Mark Twain. 

The countryside in spring was a blend of 
the Atlantic seaboard and the California 
coast range, of pink dogwood and gnarled 
manzanita, of lilac and redwood, snowball 
bushes, and camellias. The budding vine- 
yards were ablaze with yellow mustard, the 
gently sloping hills sprinkled with orange 
poppies and blue lupine. Deer darted out 
from pine and cypress groves. Magpies gos- 
siped on every fencepost. Sheep and white- 
faced cattle were grazing in the foothills, 
the lambs standing knock-kneed in the range 
grass, the calves bawling, an occasional colt 
frisking on its spindly, uncertain legs. 

Spring is the quiet time when the vines 
are leafing and the young wines of the last 
crush are being tested in the laboratory and 
tasted in the wood. The winegrower scram- 
bles up a ladder to the top of a 2,000-gallon 
oak cask, carrying a curved glass tube—the 
French pipette, the American “wine thief.” 
Samples of the aging wine are thiefed“ from 
the cask and released into tulip-shaped tast- 
ing glasses. The wine is held to the light 
for color, then swirled, sniffed, and tasted. 
The swirling releases the wine’s aroma (the 
fragrance of the grape) and bouquet (the 
fragrance of the wine). What the nose 
detects, the palate confirms, perhaps elabo- 
rates. This is the time of decision, when 
the wine is either graduated to the bottle or 
held back in the wood. 

The winemaking cycle begins in Septem- 
ber, when the grapes of the new vintage are 
harvested. This is the time of fairs and 
festivals, the start of the winegrower's new 
year. The vineyards come alive with pickers, 
the roads with trucks. The wineries are 
drenched in the overpowering fragance of 
freshly crushed grapes. Visitors walk into a 
montage of whirling crushers, flowing 
troughs and bubbling tanks. They see the 
grapes crushed and stemmed, the free-run 
juice, or must, pumped into tanks where 
fermentation is touched off by wild yeasts. 
The fermented juice becomes wine through 
the conversion of sugar to alcohol. It is 
essentially a simple, natural process, ageless 
and universal. 

A new vintage, like a newborn child, is 
a perpetual source of wonder, its character 
as yet unformed, its future unpredictable. 
Wine is a living thing. As it grows, it takes 
on individual traits. In the equable climate 
of California, vintages are much alike, but 
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to the makers of wine each crush is as 
distinct as the children of a large family. 
One may be harsh, another smooth; one 
mellow with age, another sour. The pre- 
cocious child may never fulfill his promise, 
whereas the backward wine, apparently born 
to the ignominy of a commercial blend, 
may turn out in 10 or 15 years to be the 
family’s pride. 

“With children and wine, you should 
always use gentle guidance, never rigid regi- 
mentation,” John Daniel, Jr., tells guests 
at his Inglenook Vineyards, speaking as a 
father and as a winemaker. 

The wineries are always open to visitors, 
who are piloted through grapy forests of 
oak and redwood casks and tanks, where 
white hoses lie coiled like cobras on freshly 
washed floors, and into dark, cool, limestone 
tunnels, where the wine ages in carved-oak 
cooperage. Their tour completed, visitors 
are ushered into the tasting room, where 
they learn to distinguish among generic 
labels which bear the name of the wine’s 
characteristic grape. Thus, a burgundy be- 
comes a binot noir, a beaujolais, a gamay, 
a chablis, a chardonnay, a sauterne, a sau- 
vignon blanc or semillon. Cabernet sauvig- 
non is the aristocratic grape of the red 
wines of Bordeaux, the Englishman's claret. 

Innocents abroad in the wine country are 
often surprised to discover that most of the 
vineyards of California and the Continent 
are planted in the same classic varieties of 
Old World grapes grafted onto the same New 
World rootstock, This marriage of conven- 
lence came about because of phylloxera, an 
American vine louse which slipped across the 
Atlantic on some native cuttings in the mid- 
19th century and, after nearly wiping out 
the European wine industry, hitchhiked 
home on foreign vines to decimate the Cali- 
fornia vineyards. The louse was finally sub- 
dued by mating the European vines (Vitis 
vinifera) with phylloxera-resistant American 
roots (Vitis rupestris). 

The California vineyards have recovered 
from phylloxera, but they have yet to re- 
cover from a more devastating blight—pro- 
hibition. This folly not only laid waste the 
vineyards, a few of which survived by pro- 
ducing sacramental and medicinal wines, but 
also changed the drinking habits of an es- 
sentially temperate people. The California 
vines have sprung back to life since the long 
drought, but the growers, in one genera- 
tion, have not been able to graft a wine tra- 
dition onto a Martini root stock. 

“California is superior in all the condi- 
tions of soil, climate and other natural ad- 
vantages to the most favored wine-produc- 
ing districts of Europe,” Agoston Haraszthy 
told the State legislature in 1862. Haraszthy 
was a high-born Hungarian political exile 
who settled in California after founding 
Sauk City, Wis. When he reported to the 
California Legislature, he had just returned 
from a 5-month trip to the Céte d'or, Jo- 
hanniesberg, Asi and Mälaga Vineyards in 
Europe, where he had purchased 100,000 
cuttings, of some 300 grape varieties, which 
established European vines in the north coast 
vineyards of California. 

Count Haraszthy (he picked up the title in 
Wisconsin) had been experimenting with 
European vines ever since his arrival in 
America. One spring day in 1852 he was 
looking over a bale of imported cuttings, 
some of which had come from Hungary, 
when he noticed a faded inscription which 
seemed to identify a certain vine as a “Zin- 
fandel,” a variety he had never tracked 
down. He planted the cuttings in his vine- 
yards south of San Francisco and was de- 
lighted to discover these curious Zinfandel 
vines were highly productive. The reddish- 
black grapes grew in large, heavy clusters. 
The fragrant, fruity Zinfandel wine, with a 
distinctive flavor reminiscent of a freshly 
crushed blackberry, proved worthy of the 
now legendary grape of California’s vineyards. 
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Colonel Haraszthy (he went in for titles) 
later developed the Buena Vista estate in 
Sonoma, where at one time he controlled 
some 6,000 acres, the world’s largest vine- 
yard. It is now the property of Frank Bar- 
tholomew, the president of United Press In- 
ternational, who has a deep affection for the 
count, whose restless, imaginative spirit still 
seems to hover over the Buena Vista Vine- 
yards. The Bartholomews may have felt the 
presence one Sunday afternoon in November 
1943, when they were spending a weekend 
in Sonoma. As they were driving with 
friends through Haraszthy's old estate, over- 
run with weeds and scrub growth, someone 
casually remarked that the property was to 
be sold next day in competitive bidding at 
Sacramento. 

“We had no intention of buying a vine- 
yard,” Bartholomew recalls, “but we fell in 
love with the place. We broke open our 
piggy banks, cashed in our E bonds, put the 
bite on our friends and next morning at 10 
o'clock, there we were in Sacramento.” 

The Bartholomews have now restored the 
two old stone wineries. Visitors, with the 
pleasant feeling of having wandered into a 
French clos, park beside a brook, shaded by 
eucalyptus trees, one of which is thought to 
be the largest in California. In a candlelit 
underground tasting room the Buena Vista 
wines are set out for sampling. Some visitors 
ask for the Green Hungarian, since only one 
other California winery (Souverain) makes 
it, Others prefer a Pinot Noir or a chilled 
Chardonnay. The history-bent sentimental- 
ist will select the Buena Vista Zinfandel and, 
in the count’s own cellars, toast the happy 
accident which entrusted this distinctive 
California red wine to Haraszthy's hands, like 
a waif left in a church doorway. 

Plaques on the restored winery and in 
Sonoma's historic plaza salute Haraszthy as 
“the father of California viticulture,” but his 
real monument is to be found in the vine- 
yards themselves. Grapes now grow from 
the Mexican border to the Oregon State line, 
some 800 iniles away. Of the 5½ billion 
pounds of grapes harvested each year, half 
are eaten, dried for raisins, or squeezed into 
grape juice. The other half goes into wine. 

The warm inland valleys, where the grapes 
develop less acid and more sugar, produce the 
dessert wines which, with the aperitifs, ac- 
count for three-fourths of California’s wine 

on; the prestige, if not the profits, of 
the industry rests on its finer table and spar- 
kling wines, most of which are made within 
a leisurely hour’s motoring from San Fran- 
cisco Bay. It is the cool, moist air from the 
bay which provides natural air conditioning 
for the north-coast vineyards. Santa Clara 
to the south, Livermore to the east, and, to 
the north, separated by the Mayacamas 
Mountains, the Napa and Sonoma Valleys. 

The Indians named the valley “Sonoma,” or 
“many moons,” because they believed 7 
different moons rose above the mountains 
to the east. Sonoma, since the days of the 

has always been a wine- 
growing region. Gen. Mariano Vallejo, the 
amiable Mexican commandante, was a dis- 
criminating maker of wine. Sonoma is one 
of the rare tile-and-adobe California towns 
which has managed to preserve much of its 
pueblo past without lapsing into the self- 
consciousness of Santa Barbara or the unre- 
lenting quaintness of Carmel. A choice of 
accommodations is offered between the 20th 
century (El Pueblo Motel) and the 19th (The 
Country Inn). A recent visitor from London, 
a young woman in tweeds and sensible shoes 
who had picked the Country Inn, could be 
heard humming in her room, delighted to 
have discovered a provincial English inn 
tucked away in the American wilderness of 
standardized creature comforts. 

The Valley of the Moon, as no visitor can 
escape noticing, is Jack London country. 
London’s ranch is in nearby Glen Ellen, 
where he settled with his second wife and 
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soon fell victim to the 1909 eucalyptus boom 
which hit California as a result of a shortage 
of eastern hardwoods. He planted nearly 
150,000 trees, hoping to make a killing which 
would liberate him from the agonizing 
necessity of having to write for a living. 
Before he was through, he managed to drop 
close to $50,000. 

While London was planting his trees, an 
Italian immigrant, Samuele Sebastiani, was 
peddling his robust red wines in 5- and 10- 
gallon kegs to quarry workers hacking at 
the Sonoma hillsides for cobblestones to 
pave the streets of San Francisco. Sebas- 
tiani’s son, August, now sits in the front 
office of the family winery, just 10 feet from 
where he was born 47 years ago. Over a 
bottle of his excellent Barbera, we got to 
talking about the old days, when his father 
had set himself up in business with a 501- 
gallon stave tank and enough grapes to fill 
it. Those days August felt, were long gone. 

“I still buy grapes from some of the same 
farmers who used to sell to my father and 
they still treat me like a kid,” August said, 
“but the small winegrower is dying off. Un- 
less you operate on a large scale, you can't 
make a profit, not after you’ve spent $4,000 
on a tractor and another thousand on a 
diskplow.” 

August, like many local winemakers, 
hangs out at a lively Sonoma landmark, the 
Swiss Hotel, which faces the plaza on West 
Spain Street. The Swiss Hotel has a $3 
bill, issued by the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn., on May 1, 1854, 
framed above its bar. In the dining room, 
no less rare, Ted and Helen Dunlap serve 
real bread, a yeasty surprise for palates re- 
signed to presliced loaves of reclaimed 
cleansing tissue. Much of the conversation 
of the winemakers and grape farmers these 
days centers on their wealthy new neighbor, 
whose hilltop winery was modeled on his own 
photographs of the famed Clos Vougeot in 
Bordeaux. 

The new neighbor is James D. Zellerbach, 
former Ambassador to Italy and board chair- 
man of the Crown Zellerbach Corp. At the 
Hanzell Vineyards (Zellerbach contracted his 
wife’s name, Hana, and his own), the re- 
tired diplomat has planted some 16 acres of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir grapes in ter- 
raced vineyards. Ivan Schoch, a Napa Val- 
ley grower who seems continually amused by 
the human scene (“The fun of this business 
is the assorted individualists who cast such 
gigantic sparks into the atmosphere”), likes 
to tell of the time he replanted the Hanzell 
Vineyards after the first young vines had 
been washed out. 

“With newly cleared land, you always have 
trouble with displaced wildlife, especially the 
birds. I was called in to do something 
about them. We set up a series of small 
carbide containers which could be exploded 
at intervals. Unfortunately, nobody thought 
to tell Mrs. Zellerbach about them. She 
drove up to the house one day just as the 
heavy artillery cut loose and it scared the 
life out of her. It scared the birds, too, for 
a while, but they soon caught onto the idea. 
Now we have a sort of border patrol of 
schoolboys stationed around the perimeter 
with 22 rifies. They're getting the job 
done.” 

Northwest of Sonoma, Route 12 plunges 
abruptly into the redwood empire of the 
Russian River Valley, where sawmills along 
the road darken the sky with burning waste. 
It was the fur-trading Russian colonists en- 
trenched in this rugged mountain country 
who prodded the Spanish into establishing 
the Sonoma Mission in 1823 to discourage 
further czarist expansion in California. 
When Frol R. Kozlov, First Deputy Premier 
of the Soviet Union, visited the valley a few 
years ago, he revealed an unexpected fa- 
miliarity with the workings of providence 
by remarking, “God must have meant this 
place especially for vineyards.” 
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The country was opened to winemaking 
early in the 1880’s by the three Korbel 
brothers, who cleared the land and planted 
vines around burned-out redwood stumps 
too formidable to be dislodged. With a long 
champagne-making tradition behind them, 
the three Heck brothers—Adolf, Paul and 

uired the Korbel Vineyards in 
Guerneville 7 years ago. The Hecks, a close- 
knit, good-humored, hard-riding family, 
have added a Hollywood touch by installing 
on their ranch a swimming pool in the shape 
of a champagne bottle. 

Visitors are received in the old Korbel 
depot, built in 1876, or in what used to be 
the brandy room, now a spacious reception 
room with a semicircular bar constructed 
from an old redwood fermenting tank. The 
winery still specializes in bone-dry cham- 
pagnes made by the tedious, traditional 
methods of Epernay. The Hecks have no 
truck with the controversial plastic cork, 
which has set off secondary fermentation in 
California champagne circles. 

“Our yeast is the big secret,” Dolf Heck 
told me over a bottle of Korbel champagne 
brut. “Yeast is the most important thing 
in making champagne. We got ours in Eu- 
rope in 1938. That’s what makes the dif- 
ference.” 

A California champagne is priced accord- 
ing to the process by which it is made. The 
process must be identified on the label, but 
to understand the ‘terms it is advisable to 
visit the Weibel champagne cellars, a mile 
south of Mission San José on Route 21, where 
the different processes can be observed. 
Weibel makes a variety of table wines and a 
new specialty, Tangor, but is best known 
in California’s largest producer of champagne. 
For its finest champagnes, made from the 
Chardonnay grape, Weibel uses the tradi- 
tional method of bottle fermentation, which 
simply means that the secondary fermenta- 
tion (this is what makes the bubbles) takes 
place in the bottle, as the label must state, 
Under the bulk process, the fermentation 
is carried out in tanks lined with glass or 
stainless steel, a laborsaving method which 
reduces both the price and the quality. 

Napa is the Indian word for plenty, and 
nowhere in the wine country are so many 
vineyards huddled so closely together as in 
the upper reaches of this valley. South on 
Route 29, from Calistoga to St. Helene, wine- 
ries bob up on either side of the road, like re- 
sort hotels along the Strip in Las Vegas. 
Having bedded down in St. Helena at the El 
Bonita Motel (‘‘Yes,” the owner winced when 
I discreetly brought up the subject of gender, 
“I know, but it was that way when I bought 
the place, and I can't afford to change the 
name”), I had to choose between turning 
right toward Rutherford and Oakville or left 
through St. Helena. I turned left, heading 
for Charles Krug. It was an excellent choice. 

Although the old winery still bears the 
name of the Prussian who pioneered wine- 
making in the Napa Valley, it is now in 
the hands of the two Mondavi brothers, 
Robert and Peter. Bob is the family sales- 
man, Peter the scientist. Both have a warm, 
lively humor; both are dedicated wine- 
growers. Like so many of the younger men 
in the industry, they are quick to try new 
processes, challenge old concepts, On Sun- 
day afternoon guests gather on the lawn 
beneath towering oaks and, in blind tast- 
ings, pit Mondavi wines against comparable 
foreign ones, 

“We do a little better than 50-50,” Bob 
Mondavi said when I asked how the local 
wines came out in the test. While we were 
on the subject, he wanted to know if I had 
ever tried a blind tasting of American soft 
drinks. I hadn’t. “Try it sometime,” he 
said. “You may be surprised.” 

The sugary carbonated concoctions which 
confuse the Amreican palate in childhood 
are of more concern to California wine- 
makers than the cocktails which maul it 
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in later life. The average American, I 
learned from the Wine Institute, drinks 12 
gallons of soft drinks a year compared to 
only nine-tenths of a gallon of wine. Some 
of the larger commercial wineries have capit- 
ulated to this sweet tooth by offering fla- 
vored wines with a high sugar content. 
Others have sought an honorable compro- 
mise, such as Paul Masson with its Emerald 
Dry and Charles Krug with its not-so-dry 
Chenin Blanc. 

Across the road from Charles Krug, at 
the Christian Bros., I had a delightful visit 
with Brother Timothy, admired his cork- 
screw collection and, when an old friend 
dropped by, heard about the time Brother 
Timothy was invited to a black-tie affair 
in San Francisco and politely wrote back 
to ask if a reversed white collar would do 
just as well. At Louis M. Martini, I joined 
a 45-minute winery tour, which is virtually 
a seminar on oenology. At Beringer Bros. 
I drank a glass of Barenblut in a massive 
stone-and-timber Rhineland mansion built 
in 1883. At Inglenook, the tasting room 
turned out to be a handsome museum of 
carved oak, with stained-glass windows, 
ancient goblets, German lamps, and Flemish 
glass. Next door, at Beaulieu, I was en- 
chanted with an arbor of topped, trellised 
sycamores which led to the magnificent 
formal gardens landscaped to focus on Mount 
St. Helena. 

The contrasting cultures of the California 
wine country are nowhere so strikingly high- 
lighted as in the Napa Valley. John Daniel, 
Jr., of Inglenook is the great-nephew of a 
seafaring Finn. André Tchelistcheff, Beau- 
lieu's production manager, is a French- 
trained Russian. Louis M. Martini, a tower- 
ing figure in the industry, is an Italian 
peasant-philosopher, rooted in the soil from 
which he sprang. Hanns Kornell, whose 
champagnes are among California's finest, is 
a German refugee who arrived in the United 
States with $2 in his pocket. Jack Taylor, 
at the Mayacamas Vineyards, is a quietly 
humorous Englishman. “Please don't give 
up now! You're almost there,” a sign warns 
approaching visitors as their feeling of being 
lost in the Mayacamas Mountains begins to 
crystallize into certainty. 

The Napa growers meet once a month at 
the Miramonte in St. Helena, where Signora 
Basilio Lucchesi prepares their luncheon, but 
their daily meeting place is El Real, a 
Rutherford restaurant where they sit around 
a long table with a red-checked cloth. This 
is their club, coffeehouse and forum. To un- 
derstand what is going on in the California 
wine country, it is not enough to tour the 
wineries and taste the wines. The picture 
must be filled in with a visit to El Real. 

“Ninety percent of all wine, American and 
foreign, is ruined in this country by mis- 
handling,” I heard André Tchelistcheff con- 
tend, starting a discussion which ended with 
most of his colleagues in agreement but in- 
clined to scale the figure down. All of them 
have had cases returned, the wine spoiled 
from storage in an overheated warehouse or 
from standing upright on the shelves of a 
package store, the corks dried and shrunk, 
the wine oxidized. 

“We have no wine merchants in America,” 
Tchelistcheff pointed out, “That is the 
missing link in our chain. It is a tragedy.” 

A French maitre de chai, who produces a 
distinguished, perhaps a great, red wine, can 
safely assume the bottle will be placed on its 
side in a cool, dark place and, on achieving 
maturity, will be decanted with care and 
drunk with respect. The California wine 
maker must assume his wine may be left 
standing on a retailer’s shelf, possibly for 
years. If the wine finds its way to a sophis- 
ticated palate, it will be dismissed as “vine- 
gar” and the blame fixed not on the seller 
but on the maker. 

When the subject of inexpensive California 
wines, many of which are sold in half-gallon 
Jugs, was tossed into play, Tchelistcheff sud- 
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denly became enthusiastic. He spoke of 
Gallo’s remarkable technical resources, which 
reminded me of the impressive research and 
development department I had recently vis- 

. “Our 


parably superior to that of any other coun- 
try.“ Louis M. Martini agreed. It's true,” 
he said. “The vin ordinaire here is made by 
master wine makers with modern equip- 
ment. In Europe it is made by anybody, any- 
where, under any conditions.” 

As I left St. Helena, I noticed two signs, 
one welcoming visitors to “this world-famous 
winegrowing region,” the other advertising 
“New Homes, Home Sites, and Large Walnut 
Orchard Lots—Liberal Financing.” I remem- 
bered the latter sign as I drove southeast 
into Livermore, then southwest to Santa 
Clara Valley, where burgeoning subdivisions 
and shopping centers pose a new and seri- 
ous threat to the north-coast vineyards. 

“We survived phylloxera and prohibition,” 
an alliterative grape farmer told me, “but I 
don’t know whether we're going to survive 
people.” 

The tract-home blight is threatening 
Sonoma and Napa valleys; it is well advanced 
in Livermore, where new housing has crept 
to the edges of vineyards first planted in the 
early 1880's by James Concannon, of County 
Galway, and Carl Wente, of Hanover, Ger- 
many. Their grandchildren now run the 
vineyards. 

Livermore is a saucerlike basin in the 
heart of the coast range, some 40 miles east 
of San Francisco. Hemmed in by high, roll- 
ing hills, its gravelly soil was for years a rich, 
sheltered source of tomatoes, sugarbeets, 
grain and grapes. The quiet, horsy city of 
Livermore, where Haraszthy used to buy his 
pacers, is now a bustling center of nuclear 
research. Its population in the last 10 
years has shot up from 4,300 to 16,000. The 
figure will top 70,000 by 1980, the chamber 
of commerce predicts, thus dooming vine- 
yards which produce what many regard as 
California’s finest white wines. 

“We have a low water table here,” Karl L. 
Wente told me, “so this population explo- 
sion is draining us dry.” 

Karl, like John Daniel, Jr., the Mondavi 
brothers and the Concannon brothers, James 
and Joseph, just across the road from Wente 
brothers, is a third-generation wine maker, 
typical of the college-trained farmer-scien- 
tists who are now coming into control of the 
north coast vineyards. The late Herman 
Wente, Karl’s uncle, was for years the in- 
dustry's elder statesman. Herman was the 
winemaker, his brother Ernest, Karl's father, 
the grape farmer. Karl is both, equally at 
home in the cellar and in the fields. 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, July 12 is 
a milestone in the history of the Medal 
of Honor, the highest military award 
for bravery that can be given any in- 
dividual in the United States. 

This citation, not the concept of any 
single individual but the product of the 
needs of the times, grew from the criti- 
cal early days of the War Between the 
States. Several statutes have had a part 
in its history. But none was more sig- 
nificant than Senate Joint Resolution 82 
of the 37th Congress, signed a century 
ago today by President Abraham Lin- 
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coln. Sponsored originally by Senator 
Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, this 
measure created the first Army Medal 
of Honor, to be awarded in the name of 
the Congress to such noncommissioned 
officers and privates as most distinguish 
themselves in action and other soldier- 
like qualities. 

A bill enacted a few months earlier 
had already established the first Navy 
Medal of Honor, limited to petty officers, 
seamen, and marines. Senator James 
W. Grimes, of Iowa, sponsored this 
measure, which became law December 
21, 1861. 

First action to result in an award of 
the medal occurred prior to the estab- 
lishment of the award in 1861. On 
February 14 of that year Lt. Bernard 
J. D. Irwin, an assistant surgeon, led a 
party to rescue 60 men of the 7th In- 
fantry Regiment surrounded by Apache 
warriors under Cochise, chief of the 
Chiricahuas, in Arizona territory. For 
his role in this mission Lieutenant Irwin 
eventually was awarded the medal 33 
years later. 

First actual presentation of a medal 
came March 25, 1863, to six survivors of 
the famous runaway railroad train raid 
led by James J. Andrews in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to destroy Confederate 
communications in northern Georgia 
prior to a Union offensive in 1862. The 
seven, exchanged and returned to Wash- 
ington, received the citation from Sec- 
retary of War Edwin M. Stanton. 

Prior to World War I those of officer 
rank received the Medal of Honor only 
by special act of Congress. During that 
conflict the laws governing the program 
were revised and overhauled. An appro- 
priation bill for the Navy for the fiscal 
year 1916 was approved with the proviso 
that a suitable Medal of Honor should 
be devised for officers. 

In 1918 the Congress enacted a precise 
statute to govern the entire process of 
protecting and perpetuating the award. 
This law—40 Stat. 870—clarified ques- 
tions on the Army Medal of Honor and 
at the same time established the Army 
Distinguished Service Medal, Distin- 
guished Service Cross, and Silver Star. 

The 77th Congress passed a law to 
provide for the award of the Navy Medal 
of Honor, Distinguished Service Medal, 
and Navy Cross, paralleling the condi- 
tions for the award of the Army medal. 
With its enactment the Congress had 
established a single standard to apply 
in all branches of the military services. 

In retrospect at this centennial point 
in the history of the Medal of Honor, two 
major policies can be seen as responsible 
for the success of the Congress in estab- 
lishing and maintaining its principle: 

First, the Congress has woven a man- 
tle of safeguards around the dignity of 
the medal, unyieldingly insisting that 
every statutory step be of a quality that 
strengthens the foundation which up- 
holds the Medal of Honor as the Nation’s 
highest recognition of true valor above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

Second, the Congress has carefully 
cultivated the public recognition of the 
medal as the symbol of national expres- 
sion of honor and respect for the indi- 
vidual who without reservation, in a 
private moment of truth, rises to the 
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highest level of self-sacrifice. It is fit- 
ting that this citation should be awarded 
by the elected representatives of the 
people. 

Eighteen citizens of my own State, 
Oklahoma, have won the Medal of 
Honor, 12 while serving in the Army, 
and 6 in the Navy. It is appropriate to- 
day to recall their names: 

MEDAL OF HONOR WINNERS, OKLAHOMA 

ARMY 

First. Childers, Ernest, second lieu- 
tenant, 45th Infantry Division, Tulsa. 

Second. Crews, John R., staff sergeant, 
63d Infantry Division, Golden. 

Third. Hays, George Price, first lieu- 
tenant, 3d Division, Okarche. 

Fourth. Kiner, Harold G., private, 30th 
Infantry Division, Enid. 

Fifth. McGill, Troy A., sergeant, ist 
Cavalry Division, Ada, 

Sixth. Montgomery, Jack C., first 
lieutenant, 45th Infantry Division, Sal- 
lisaw. 

Seventh. Reese, John N., Jr., private, 
first class, 37th Infantry Division, 
Pryor. 

Eighth. Sampler, Samuel M., corporal, 
36th Division, Altus. 

Ninth. Treadwell, Jack L., captain, 
45th Infantry Division, Snyder. 

Tenth. Turner, Harold L., corporal, 
36th Infantry Division, Seminole. 

Eleventh. Burris, Tony K., sergeant, 
first class, 38th Infantry Regiment, 
Blanchard, 

Twelfth. Henry, Frederick F., first 
lieutenant, 38th Infantry Regiment, 
Clinton. 


NAVY, U.S. MARINE CORPS, U.S. COAST GUARD 


Thirteenth. Evans, Ernest Edwin, 
commander, U.S. Navy, Pawnee. 

Fourteenth. McCool, Richard M., Jr., 
lieutenant, U.S. Navy, Tishomingo. 

Fifteenth. Schwab, Albert E., private, 
first class, U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 
(born in Washington, D.C.). 

Sixteenth, Smith, John Lucian, major, 
U.S. Marine Corps, Lexington. 

AIR FORCE 

Seventeenth. Vanse, Leon Robert, Jr., 
lieutenant colonel, Army Air Corps, 
Enid. 

Eighteenth. Gott, Donald J., first lieu- 
tenant, 8th Air Force, Arnett. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND RELATED FACILITIES 
IN U.S. CAPITAL AREA 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today H.R. 12531, a bill to au- 
thorize and direct the Architect of the 
Capitol and the Administrator of the 
National Capitol Transportation Agency 
to carry out a joint project to prepare 
preliminary plans and estimates of cost 
for the development under the parking 
plaza east of the U.S. Capitol Building 
of a transit subway and terminal, tourist 
reception centers, a parking garage, and 
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shopping and restaurant facilities for 
the convenience of congressional em- 
ployees and visitors to the Capitol. 

Washington’s critical traffic conges- 
tion problem is reflected in the very 
serious conditions which exist today in 
Congress’ own front yard—conditions 
which promise to become even worse in 
the years ahead. There is far from ade- 
quate parking for visitors to the Capitol 
and for Members of Congress and their 
staffs. Buses carrying visitors to the 
Nation’s Capitol are scattered through- 
out the capital area and facilities for 
receiving visitors are grieviously inade- 
quate. And we are threatened by pro- 
posed highways which would detract 
from the beauty of the U.S. Capitol. 
Transportation to and from the Capitol 
during hours of peak travel is intolerably 
bad and figures to get worse. 

The U.S. Capitol is a source of pride to 
all Americans, It should be superior to 
anything which exists elsewhere in the 
world reflecting the pre-eminence of the 
United States in world affairs. In order 
to achieve this it is essential that we 
vastly improve the transportation, 
tourist reception, and related facilities in 
the U.S. Capitol area. H.R. 12531 would 
accomplish this, It would require the 
Architect of the Capitol and the adminis- 
trator of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency to submit by January 
30, 1963, a detailed plan for the most 
modern, attractive, convenient trans- 
portation facility in the world. This 
facility would consist of a subway termi- 
nal connecting the subway facility which 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency is planning in the National Capi- 
tal region, a large mezzanine with res- 
taurant and shopping facilities, and a 
large parking garage. 

The bill deserves the immediate atten- 
tion and full support of Congress. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF UNIONISM 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the body of 
the Recorp and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen's Union of 
North America, AFL-CIO, for taking ac- 
tion against one of its locals which ex- 
emplified the best interests of trade 
unionism in our country. This 350,000- 
member organization through its lead- 
ers, Jack Lloyd, president; Patrick E. 
Gorman, secretary-treasurer; and 
Joseph Belsky, vice president, placed 
local No. 474 of New York in trusteeship 
and suspended its officers for staging a 
wildcat strike against First National 
Safeway Stores, a retail food chain, 
which was in direct violation of the in- 
ternational union’s own constitution. 
The act of this local impaired the rights 
and union security of its 2,200 members. 
Local No. 474’s suspended officers failed 
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to hold a secret ballot strike vote as pro- 
vided for by law and moved overtly in 
other directions contrary to the true 
democratic principles of trade unionism. 
The courageous way in which the inter- 
national officers of the butchers’ union 
responded in this situation is most re- 
freshing to the entire cause of labor in 
the United States. Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Gor- 
man, and Mr. Belsky deserve only the 
highest commendation for this forward 
action to protect the interests of mem- 
bers of local No. 474. 


ANOTHER BLOW TO BUSINESS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include.extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Saturday, June 23, Washington 
Post, reported another blow by the ad- 
ministration at the confidence of the 
business community of this country. 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
David Bell, in what the Post—not often 
noted as a close critic of the present ad- 
ministration—calls a sleeper, buried in a 
special Budget Bureau study, asks that 
the Government put a ceiling on reim- 
bursed compensation of the leading ex- 
ecutives of businesses which do this 
Nation's defense work. This ceiling, 
suggested as $25,000, is aimed at research 
and development contractors and fringe 
benefits, expense allowances and, pre- 
sumably, retirement programs, would 
not be allowed as evasions. 

The President has asked why business 
views his administration with some dis- 
trust. He wonders wherein can there 
be imagined an antibusiness element in 
his official family. I trust Director 
Bell's sleeper“ will help the President 
understand this better. 

To spell out this proposal more fully, 
Iam placing in the Recorp the Washing- 
ton Post article reporting it: 

Buber Curer To SEEK CEILINGS ON Pay 
OF EXECUTIVES IN DEFENSE Firms 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

David E. Bell, Budget Director, told Con- 
gress yesterday that the administration is 
studying a way to put ceilings on the sal- 
arles paid top executives and experts of de- 
fense firms doing billions of dollars worth 
of business with the Federal Government. 

Bell suggested that some private research 
and development salaries above $25,000 might 
be controlled by administrative order as part 
of the contract-making power of executive 
agency heads, 

Evasions by the way of fringe benefits, 
expense allowances, and stock option plans 
will be ruled out under the regulations, 
which are currently being drafted by the 
Budget Bureau along with the Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, it was 
learned. 

PREPARATIONS OVER 

“We have also already begun preliminary 
work within the Bureau on the means of 
establishing controls over salaries and re- 
lated benefits for contractors where com- 
petitive bidding does not prevail,” Bell told 
the legislators, On the questions of cost 
reimbursements policies, we are about to 
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pass from the factfinding stage to the policy- 
making 2 


Bell, testifying for the second day before 
the House Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee headed by Representative CHET Horr- 
PELD, Democrat, of California, conceded that 
many defense and space firms would have 
no alternative but to accept the contract 
with federally imposed salary scales or “fold 
up shop.” 

Under questioning by the subcommittee 
counsel, Herbert Roback, Bell said, “We think 
the Government should place a limit on sal- 
aries it would reimburse a contractor for.” 
Companies could, presumably, augment this 
sum as much as they chose out of the profit 
portion of their contract. 


PAY IS HIGH 


According to figures supplied by the Bell 
study, 76.4 percent of all executives of major 
private firms doing research and develop- 
ment for Federal agencies are paid over 
$25,000 a year, and 3.9 percent over $50,000. 
Among technical specialists and eers, 
roughly half would be subject to any over- 
$25,000 ceiling. 

The salary-fixing sleeper was buried in a 
special Budget Bureau study submitted to 
President Kennedy last April 30 by Bell, a 
former Harvard economist, and signed also 
by Secretary of Defense McNamara, Space 
Administrator James E. Webb, Civil Service 
Commission Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman Glenn T. Seaborg of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Director Alan T. Wa- 
terman of the National Science Foundation 
and Jerome B. Weisner, White House science 
adviser. 

The policy outlined by Bell would presum- 
ably apply to research and development 
contracts made—with private profit and non- 
profit corporations by all these agencies. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
Recorp at this point and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, this House 
having just recently passed the Foreign 
Trade Act of 1962, and since a lot of 
the debate that occurred during the dis- 
cussion of this bill is still fresh in the 
minds of my colleagues, I think it is 
well to call to their attention an article 
appearing in today’s Washington Post. 

This article written by Gaston Co- 
blentz indicates that members of the 
European Common Market, and par- 
ticularly, a Common Market vice presi- 
dent, Robert Marjolin, are not at all im- 
pressed with what was done or what was 
requested of us to do by the President. 

How well I remember the strong words 
advanced that the European Common 
Market was a challenge. That enact- 
ment of this legislation would afford the 
President the necessary flexibility that 
would permit the President to see that 
American goods would not be discrimi- 
nated against. That enactment of this 
legislation would open a broad new mar- 
ket area for American goods. That a 
friendly economic atmosphere would be 
created between the Common Market 
and the United States. That it was 
necessary to meet the Soviet economic 
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threat to aline ourselves with the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

How hollow these observations now 
sound when in reading that a vice presi- 
dent of the European Common Market 
questions the motives of the United 
States in this new trade legislation. 
Mr. Marjolin, a Frenchman, said, “that 
it would not be a simple matter when 
the United States and the Common 
Market begin negotiations,” and fur- 
ther that it would be necessary for the 
Common Market to determine whether 
the aim of our trade legislation was to 
provide genuine equality between the 
United States and the Common Market 
in the spirit of Mr. Kennedy’s recent call 
for interdependence. 

The vice president of the Common 
Market said today action would have to 
be examined to see whether its primary 
motives were, instead, to solve Washing- 
ton’s balance-of-payment problem. We 
now have had a warning that the Euro- 
pean Common Market would demand 
that we repeal the Buy American Act. 

This should once and for all put the 
minds of our economists straight. The 
supposedly advantageous position given 
us by the trade act is null and void. In 
my opinion this trade legislation will 
bring forth the most severe repercussions 
on our American economy since the orig- 
inal act was advanced in the early 1930's. 
That the members of the nations of the 
European Common Market are on their 
feet economically, they could care less 
what happens to their friend, their ally, 
and the nation and its people that have 
preserved their national existence. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article from the 
Washington Post in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as part of my remarks: 
EUROPEAN QUESTIONS J.P.K.’s TRADE MOTIVES 

(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Paris, July 12—A high and influential of- 
ficial of the European Common Market has 
called for a close examination of the motives 
behind President Kennedy’s Trade Expan- 
sion Act and has warned that the United 
States will find the Common Market a hard 
bargainer in future transatlantic tariff ne- 
gotiations. 

This glimpse of things to come was fur- 
nished by Common Market Vice President 
Robert Marjolin at a closed meeting in Lux- 
embourg this week of the Finance Ministers 
of the six member nations of the Common 
Market. 

Marjolin, a Frenchman, welcomed Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s “constructive” plan for removing bar- 
riers to world trade. But he said that it 
would not be a simple matter when the 
United States and the Common Market begin 
negotiations after Congress’ expected passage 
of the administration's program. 

The Trade Act would give Mr. Kennedy 
broad authority to carry out reciprocal re- 
ductions with the Common Market and other 
countries and thus to protect the U.S. world 
trade position in the face of the Common 
Market's mounting economic power. 

However, Marjolin said, it would be nec- 
essary to determine whether the aim of the 
Kennedy legislation was to provide genuine 
equality between the Common Market and 
the United States in the spirit of Mr. 
Kennedy’s recent call for “interdependence.” 

He said that the Trade Act would have 


to be examined to see whether its primary 


motive was, instead, to solve Washington's 
balance-of-payments predicament by seeking 
trade advantages for the United States, 
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He cited, for example, the Buy-American 
Act” and questioned whether its mainte- 
nance would be acceptable to the Europeans, 
even in the framework of Mr. Kennedy’s 
overall plan for lower tariff barriers. 

Common Market officials said 
that Marjolin’s statement was not intended 
to question the underlying virtue of the 
Kennedy trade program. They said that the 
Common Market regards the Trade Act as 
“an excellent basis for cooperation within 
the free world.” 


CHOICE BETWEEN FREEDOM AND 
FEDERAL REGULATION 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
body of the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we 
are at a crossroad which will have pro- 
found effects on our Nation, and more 
particularly in my own home State of 
Michigan. 

Which road we take will determine to 
a large degree what will happen to our 
children, what work they will pursue, 
“iad prosperous and how free they will 


Our choice is between freedom and 
Federal regulation. It is between per- 
mitting the dynamic forces of a free 
economy to work to our advantage, or 
submitting to the static friction of a 
controlled economy in which business, 
industry and workers are manipulated 
by an all-powerful, unfeeling central 
bureaucracy. 

Most of the bills we will consider in 
the remainder of this session of Con- 
gress will have some implication on 
which direction we will take. 

Whether they be tax laws, farm bills, 
or Federal Trade Commission authority, 
each should be considered in terms of 
whether it increases the basic freedom of 
our people to seek their own goals, or 
whether it is an infringement upon this 
vital force of freedom. 

Unfortunately, there are those in high 
places in this administration who seem 
to deem themselves as the great high 
potentates and propheciers of our fu- 
ture. These appointed officials further 
seem to feel that they have some sort of 
divine right to regulate our economy, 
our people, our business, our workers, 
our industry. 

They want to pull strings and make us 
dance. They want to have us bound 
hand and foot by governmental dictate. 
They want our taxpayers to pay the piper 
and let themselves call the tune. 

To these men, “incentive” is a nasty 
word, “free enterprise” is a phrase which 
should be banned from our vocabulary, 
and “competition” is looked upon with 
loathing and horror. 

These self-appointed grand viziers of 
our Nation and its people preach to- 
getherness at all costs, and they want 
to be the ones who control this group 
of citizens living in ecstatic, idealistic, 
unrealistic, convivial bliss. 
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Happily, there has been some realiza- 
tion of what these men are attempting 
to accomplish, and there has been resist- 
ance in Congress to attempts to relin- 
quish basic powers and basic rights to 
an all-powerful central government. 

We have taken some steps toward 
freedom here in Congress which, if they 
are pursued vigorously and realistically 
by the administration, will result in 
greater freedom, greater opportunity for 
our workers and our economy. 

We passed the Trade Expansion Act 
which will result in greater opportunity 
for our products to find markets abroad, 
and consequently will mean more oppor- 
tunity and better paying jobs for our 
workers here at home. 

The President recently announced a 
new depreciation policy under authority 
given him earlier by Congress which is 
another step toward freedom, and which 
will permit industry to invest in new 
plants and equipment it will need to take 
advantage of the rapidly expanding 
markets throughout the free world. 

The House rejected an outlandish 
farm bill which was a virtual bread tax 
on the consumer, a bill which would 
have created an even larger army of 
Government dictators, an even larger 
opportunity for more Billie Sol Estes’, 
and finagling and fraud for acreage al- 
lotments, and which would have in- 
creased the cost of food to the house- 
wife. 

If this bill had passed and become law, 
the farmer would have been dependent 
not upon what he knew about farming 
but whom he knew in Washington and 
the Agriculture Department. 

We have seen the Federal Trade Com- 
mission seeking the power to circumvent 
the courts and the normal judicial pro- 
cedures to which even suspected mur- 
derers are subject. 

The Federal Trade Commission wants 
Congress to give it the authority to by- 
pass, by departmental edict, what man- 
ufacturers should or should not do prior 
to court cases. However, I have been 
noting in the newspapers lately that a 
large number of Federal Trade Com- 
mission cases have been thrown out of 
court, or have been defeated in court. 
In essence, we would be giving the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the power to 
break the law of our land and to thwart 
the basic rights accorded each of us 
under the Constitution. 

We have seen witchhunts by Govern- 
ment agents on those who dared to stand 
up in a committee of the House and 
Senate and oppose an administration 
recommendation. 

We have seen cases in which those who 
testified have, within a period of weeks, 
been called in for a fine-tooth combing 
of their income tax statements, often 
with no other reason except that a man 
was determined to stand up for his 
rights. 

We have seen business browbeaten, 
doctors slandered, civil rights trampled 
upon, by persons who never have been 
elected to public office. 

We have had business firms told that 
if they did not play ball, if they did not 
convince Congressmen that they should 
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vote in a particular way on a particular 
issue, they might suddenly find them- 
selves without defense contracts. 

After all these actions, after all these 
bullying tactics, we then find concern 
among these appointed officials when 
they find the stock market jumping up 
and down like a yo-yo. They wonder 
why the floor suddenly drops out from 
under stock prices which have been rela- 
tively stable and on the rise for months 
and even years. 

They wonder why economic indicators 
take a nosedive, why retail sales drop, 
why unemployment remains a problem, 
why business is hesitant to make an in- 
vestment in the future. 

There is one lesson that these eco- 
nomic advisers, these men who are wield- 
ing the club of central governmental 
power with such indiscretion, should 
realize and realize quickly: You cannot 
beat business over the head on one hand, 
and then feed it a carrot with the other. 

A famous Russian psychiatrist by the 
name of Pavlov tried the same experi- 
ment with a dog and he drove it insane. 
If this practice persists, our Nation’s 
economy could well suffer the same fate, 
and we would see a manic-depressive 
cycle which could become incurable de- 
spite the economic wonder drugs” the 
administration feels it holds in its hands. 

What must be realized is that the best 
thing the Federal Government can do 
is provide the proper climate for eco- 
nomic growth, the proper climate for in- 
creased employment, the proper climate 
for a continuing, lasting prosperity, and 
then step back, out of the way, so that 
this growth can take place. 

We should have learned our lesson 
from two nations which lived under the 
thumbs of tyrants, West Germany and 
Japan, that a controlled economy, di- 
rected by an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment, can only lead to chaos. 

Both of these countries turned to eco- 
nomic freedom for business, and both 
are now realizing the highest rates of 
economic growth ever recorded in hu- 
man history. Unemployment in these 
countries is less than 1 percent. Living 
standards are not just growing, they are 
leaping forward. New jobs are being 
created faster than they can be filled, and 
the current problem is finding enough 
workers to fill them. 

Why do not we look at this lesson and 
learn? Why do not we use that which we 
at first created, to our own benefit and 
the benefit of our citizens? Why do we 
turn to economic bully-boys, to strait- 
jacket regulations, to anchors around the 
neck of progress instead of freedom for 
our economy and our people? 

If our economy had a voice and could 
express itself, I think it would have one 
statement it would like to convey to this 
administration, and that is: “Get out of 
the way so that we can go forward.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think all of us in the 
House of Representatives, in the Con- 
gress, and indeed throughout the Na- 
tion, should keep these truths in mind 
during the remainder of this session of 
Congress. We have not done too much 
so far. We have not as yet had a single 
appropriation bill reach the President, 
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even though we are well into the current 
fiscal year. 

Let us hope that the logjams, the con- 
troversies and the disputes can be set- 
tled in the best interests of our citizens 
in the trying days ahead, and that we 
move in the direction of freedom. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT: A 
“COUNTRY STORE” APPROACH 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
body of the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the week I have placed in the RECORD a 
series of articles on the State Depart- 
ment by Everett S. Allen. This docu- 
mented report on the influences that 
determine U.S. foreign policy contains 
some very disturbing assertions, among 
which is the charge that the cold war 
is being lost because of the hodgepodge 
nature of an ill-administered State De- 
partment that is unable to meet any 
crisis effectively. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial from the Standard- 
Times of New Bedford, Mass., comment- 
ing on this series of very revealing, 
disturbing articles: 

THE “Country STORE” 

In a series of exclusive articles recently 
published in the Standard-Times, a former 
diplomat compared the sprawling, ill-ad- 
ministered State Department with a “coun- 
try grocery store,” because its hodgepodge 
qualities prevent it from meeting any crisis 
effectively. 

Thus, as the series stated, the nasty 
truth is that the cold war against com- 
munism is being lost in Washington. 

An ever-increasing number of both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, in and out of 
Congress, are asking why this has to be. 

Most Americans, regardless of party, find 
it inexplicable that Secretary of State Rusk 
would warn a veteran Congressman not to 
emphasize the captive nation issue against 
the Soviet Union, Areas like the Ukraine, 
said Rusk, are “traditional parts of the So- 
viet Union,” and the issue would place the 
United States in the “undesirable position 
of seeming to advocate the dismemberment 
of an historical state.” 

Who could have fed Rusk such nonsense? 
How could the United States dismember the 
Ukraine from the Soviet when, officially, the 
Soviet already has done it? The Ukraine, 
says the Soviet, is a separate state and is, 
Indeed, a U.N. member. It is, of course, a 
perfect example of the captive nation. 

And why would the key policymaker of 
the State Department, Walt W. Rostow, 
Chairman of the Department’s Policy Plan- 
ning Council, assemble for the President's 
guidance a document advocating abandon- 
ment of Quemoy and Matsu, a U.N. General 
Assembly seat for Communist China and a 
two-China policy for the United States? 

Everett S. Allen’s documented series of 
articles takes up these questions. His con- 


, clusions are grass-level ones, substantiated 


by those who have been through the mill and 
relatively simple to place into effect. 
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The State Department, Mr. Allen suggests, 
has resisted organization changes urged by 
professional surveys; it does not punish in- 
competence; it has permitted lower working 
levels to call the shots; it has allowed its 
internal security apparatus to disintegrate; 
it has overemphasized world opinion and has 
been patient to the point of looking weak 
and ineffectual. 

But the major weakness, emphasized time 
and again by Mr. Allen’s informants, is the 
impact of educated and well-intentioned 
persons who are either Socialist-minded or 
believe communism and democracy can be 
fused. The policy voiced at the top often 
comes from this persuasive, fuzzy-thinking 
lower echelon. 

If it were possible to paraphrase these con- 
structive articles, we might do so by quot- 
ing the late Senator Robert A. Taft who 
called for a “clear, definite and consistent 
foreign policy, administered by men who 
have no past mistakes to support, no prej- 
udices except against communism, no con- 
sideration except the liberty and peace of 
the American people.” 

As constituted, the State Department ap- 
parently cannot fulfill the requirements of 
today’s complex and critical foreign affairs. 

The remedy is to reorganize the Depart- 
ment, to remove or at least reassign to less 
vital roles those who have been found want- 
ing, and to reduce this vital agency to an 
efficient and maneuverable size. 

President Kennedy obviously is aware of 
this need, for in a recent address to Foreign 
Service officers, he was critical of the Depart- 
ment for delays and failure to arrive at 
decisions. 

It is imperative that the President and 
Congress shall go further, for it is long past 
time for a thorough reexamination of the 
State Department with the aim of producing 
a clearer and stronger American policy to 
wage the cold war. 


HON. JOHN H. DENT, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
pay a much deserved tribute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
JoHN Dent, for the fine contribution he 
has made through his tireless efforts and 
research in trying to solve many prob- 
lems that confront us and for the fine 
administration of his committee of which 
I happen to be the ranking member. I 
think the Congress owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, JoHN Dent, for what he has done. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT . 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
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order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 


is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


STRIKE OF EASTERN AIR LINES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
body of the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I today 
filed a bill identical with S. 3540 filed in 
the other body yesterday afternoon by 
the Honorable Mrxe Monroney. This 
bill, in substance, would establish a per- 
manent means of avoidance of instances 
similar to the one that the eastern sec- 
tion of our country now faces regarding 
the airlines strikes, principally that of 
Eastern Air Lines. The bill deals only 
in jurisdictional strikes and does not 
embrace any management-labor dis- 
putes which would establish a precedent 
for compulsory arbitration in that area. 

I am advised that there is a possibility 
under the present law that the Federal 
Aviation Agency probably has jurisdic- 
tion to effect a settlement of the present 
strike in which jurisdictional disputes 
are in existence in Eastern Air Lines. 
If this is true, the Federal Aviation 
Agency should take immediate steps in 
the public interest to effect an expedi- 
tious settlement. If such steps are not 
taken, or if the Federal Aviation Agency 
does not have such jurisdiction, I feel 
it imperative in the public interest to 
have legislation similar to that which I 
have filed today become immediately 
available to effectuate a settlement in 
these jurisdictional disputes. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF MERIT 
FOR THE HUMANITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago President Lincoln signed a bill 
that provided for the awarding of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to those 
who in periods of crisis, and mostly war- 
time, have made significant contribu- 
tions and gone beyond the call of duty 
to protect and promote the cause of lib- 
erty and freedom. I might say that the 
act that made that possible was offered 
by a distinguished Senator from Iowa, 
Senator Grimes. I only came to know 
of this since I prepared these remarks, 
so under my permission to revise and 
extend I will try to have this documented 
and will comment further about it. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose today in tak- 
ing the floor is to advocate a similar 
proposition that is utterly without par- 
tisanship. It is what may be called a 
unifying goal that can have all of us, on 
both sides of the aisle, pulling together. 
My bill, which I am introducing today, 
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Mr. Speaker, would enable the Congress 
of the United States, officially and cere- 
monially, to give its recognition in a 
personal and a most dramatic form, to 
the support of the humanities upon 
which our system of freedom has been 
built and with which we became great. 

This bill merely asks that the Con- 
gress be authorized to present a Con- 
gressional Medal of Merit to an Ameri- 
can who has, in the opinion of Congress 
with the advice and consultation of re- 
spected authorities, made significant 
contributions to those humanities and 
arts that have served to strengthen and 
promote the American ideal here and 
abroad. 

It is as simple, as limited, as forth- 
right as that. 

The bill itself specifies that the award 
is to be made not necessarily regularly, 
but periodically; that is, from time to 
time as great men or women in our so- 
ciety appear who are worthy of what we 
propose shall be a very high and distin- 
guished award. 

There are many reasons for proposing 
such an award. The intrinsic value 
would be of relatively little cost to the 
taxpayer and yet would have great value 
to the Nation which makes it possible 
for all people within our country to make 
individual and collective contributions 
toward a more abundant life. 

After discussing the idea with many 
of my friends, some of whom have a 
skeptical and critical turn of mind, there 
seems to be no valid reason to argue 
against it. On the other hand, the affir- 
mative reasons seem compelling. This 
recognition, it seems to me, would fill 
a sadly needed gap in our national rec- 
ognition of the humanities and the arts. 

Mr. Speaker, there are few who would 
argue when we observe that the Ameri- 
can idea in international public rela- 
tions is that the image of our country 
has been unfairly, viciously, and in- 
credibly distorted. Too often they have 
been too successful in this. 

The record shows clearly that no na- 
tion in the world at any time in the whole 
of human history has contributed so 
much of itself, in terms of legislation, in 
dollars, in dedication, in sheer educa- 
tional genius to the uplift of its own peo- 
ple by education. Our celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act is a recent, spectacular 
example, notable but not exceptional. 
This effort on behalf of education—and 
particularly in the humanities as well as 
in science—is, of course, the stone at 
the head of the corner in the structure 
of our system of government. 

Not only by public—that is with 
governmental and legislative appropria- 
tion—but from private sources, an im- 
mense treasure has poured from our peo- 
ple as a whole, into the needs of the 
education of the individual and the 
masses providing more opportunity than 
has been offered by any other system or 
way of life. 

This is an extraordinary record and 
it stands out as one of the high water 
marks in the story of American civili- 
zation. 

Yet, a vast proportion of mankind 
from one end of this planet to the other 
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sees our society as selfishly centered in a 
dynamic plunge toward materialism in 
its most oppressive and allegedy ugly 
forms. We are accused of perpetually 
boasting about our gross national prod- 
uct now reaching toward $600 billion 
annually. Our most altruistic motives 
and our unrivaled and unprecedented 
generosity, as indicated by foreign aid 
‘from lend-lease and the Marshall plan 
to the Agency for Internationel Develop- 
ment, have been tortured into a picture 
that presents us as doing it all from 
motives of self. 

Our enemies say there is not a drop of 
the milk of human kindness in any of 
this. Yet nothing but a Judaeo-Chris- 
tian philosophy inspires most of this phe- 
nomenal program for the help of those 
less fortunate than we are. We know 
that and our enemies, of course, know it. 
But, up to now, this is not the portrait 
that has been given the world to see. 
Up to now we seem to have lacked the 
skill or the will, or both, to represent our 
actions for what they are. 

The blame, in my judgment, rests in 
large part on those who willfully and 
deliberately bear false witness against 
us. But part of the blame, and no small 
part, rests without a shadow of a doubt 
upon our own shoulders. We have in 
the first instance shown a very limited 
talent for international public relations. 
We can advertise among ourselves gad- 
gets and filter cigarettes, and shoes with 
spike heels or no heels at all, and mouth 
washes. But the greatest product of all 
time, the product that makes our con- 
tribution to the story of man the equal of 
anything that has been yet produced 
by the Graeco-Roman and the Judaeo- 
Christian civilization, that story we have 
been unable to peddle as successfully 
as we can, or should, to the millions on 
this earth who seem to misunderstand 
us. 

We can sell cosmetics and beer but we 
have yet to learn how to sell liberty. 

And liberty is our foremost product. 

This bill that I propose to the House 
today will not of itself remedy this situa- 
tion. But it is a significant step in the 
direction of throwing a national shaft 
of light on our true portrait as a people 
who appreciate and therefore recognize 
the great artists among us—artists in 
stirring literature, artists in any of the 
arts, and artists in the area that we refer 
to generally as the humanities. The 
gesture of bestowing such a medal of 
merit on the greats in these fields would 
have the effect of personalizing and 
dramatizing, of advertising and doing 
honor not only to the individual who 
has been chosen, but to the Congress it- 
self and to the American people. This, 
says this award, in part, is what we 
truly are, a people who have respect 
for and bestow honor upon the out- 
standing personalities in American cul- 
ture, in the broad but important area 
of the humanities. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is really the burden 
of my message and my bill. 

Inherent in the bill are provisions de- 
signed to prevent unwise or unthought- 
out decisions in the matter of making 
the proposed awards. Thus the awards 
are to be made by a joint committee of 
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the House and the Senate. This com- 
mittee is to name its own chairman. 
The committee will be composed of four 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, two from the majority party and 
two from the minority party, and four 
Members from the Senate also equally 
divided between the two parties. These 
are to be appointed by the Speaker and 
the Vice President. The chairman of 
this committee is authorized to receive 
recommendations as to whom the Medal 
of Merit shall be awarded. This is so 
stated in the bill. Moreover, the com- 
mittee may seek recommendations from 
and the advice and assistance of a com- 
mittee of experts in this area. By ex- 
perts I mean, for example, as provided 
in the bill, the Librarian of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the National Music Council, the 
American Studies Association, the Mod- 
ern Language Association, the American 
National Theater and Academy, the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
and such other organizations and indi- 
viduals as may be regarded advisable. 

The only money mentioned in this bill 
is an authorization of $2,500 per award 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

It may be inevitable and vital to our 
defense in our time to explode a missile- 
borne hydrogen bomb 200 miles in the 
air. And it may be inescapable that the 
story of such a bomb will fill the news- 
papers and the communication media of 
the world more prominently than any 
other event of the day. But I maintain 
that this—however, inescapable in the 
world that now surrounds us—ought 
somehow to be offset by exposing to 
mankind another side of our civilization 
and our culture. 

This award aims to do that. 

This award aims to do for the man of 
letters and the arts what we have al- 
ready done so well for the heroes who 
do valiant things on the field of battle 
beyond the call of duty to protect our 
country and our way of life. We have 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. No 
American lives who would not cherish 
such a decoration. Is it not time we had 
a medal for those men and women in our 
midst who achieve immortal distinction 
in the humanities? Thus our own peo- 
ple may be moved to a deeper recognition 
of their own folklore and a better un- 
derstanding of themselves, and the world 
around us will see us more and more as 
we really are: great in our economy, 
of course; great in defense, of course; 
foremost in living standards for the mass 
of our people, but great and outstanding 
also in the humanities and our general 
culture. 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that the president of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Society made a 
very pertinent comment on this matter 
the other day. He is Luther Skaggs, who 
won his medal by leading a Marine as- 
sault against the Japanese on Guam in 
World War II. He said 

Courage is not restricted 5 those who 
have been honored for. deeds performed on 
the field of battle. In all of America’s wars, 
many men have fallen, unseen and unsung, 
with no one to witness their courage. So, 
too, there are countless unsung heroes in 
civilian life. 
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I remark here only that among these 
unsung heroes in civilian life are the 
Americans this bill aims ‘to accord this 
great national distinction, The medal, 
it is proposed, will be of gold, but its 
real gold rests in its glory for the recip- 
ient and for us all as a nation, for having 
produced the type of genius who serves 
his country and mankind. 

If, by this bill, we give the endorse- 
ment of the Congress of the United 
States to this side of American life, by 
this award of merit, we are performing, 
I believe, a service to American history, 
to the American people, and to the men 
and women among us who deserve our 
recognition. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, if Congress 
should give further publie affirmation of 
the humanities it would reflect an inter- 
est in promoting a fine kind of patriot- 
ism through the encouragement of learn- 
ing, writing and teaching of history. 
Moreover, it would develop a greater ap- 
preciation of literature, art, music and 
philosophy of America and the interpre- 
tation of the American ideals through 
these arts that are so worthwhile and 
seem so necessary in the battle for the 
minds and hearts of people everywhere 
today. And, we should remember also 
that it is in the understanding and the 
living of the philosophy of our forebear- 
ers which make us different and great. 

I ask only that we do for ourselves 
what the Nobel Prize and kindred awards 
have thus far been doing for us. Let the 
Congress of the United States, officially 
and ceremonially, give due recognition to 
the achievements of our outstanding 
minds, and help them and us on the path 
to cultural immorality. 


HOW TO STOP MERRYWOOD FROM 
RUINING THE POTOMAC: TURN 
OFF THEIR WATER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
a Reuss] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the natural 
beauty of the Potomac from Great Falls 
to Mount Vernon has recently been 
threatened by the action of the Fairfax 
County, Va., Board of Supervisors in re- 
zoning the Merrywood property so as 
to permit three high-rise apartment 
buildings, to house 1,000 families. De- 
spite protests from friends of the Na- 
tion’s Capital throughout the country, 
the land speculators who propose the 
Merrywood project are going merrily 
ahead. 

In an effort to stop Merrywood and 
similar spoliations up and down the 
Potomac, I introduced H.R. 12137 on 
July 14, 1962. This bill, which is now 
before the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, would authorize the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
to review any changes in local zoning 
ordinances made after January 1, 1962, 
and to declare them inoperative where 
they would “materially impair the na- 
tional historic, scenic, conservation, or 
recreational interest in the Potomac be- 
tween Great Falls and Mount Vernon.” 
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The pendency of H.R. 12137, unfor- 
tunately, has not stayed the hand of 
those bent upon destroying the skyline 
of the Potomac palisades. The Fairfax 
County supervisors have scheduled a 
hearing for July 26 on whether to 
weaken zoning further and allow build- 
ings with an additional 30 feet in height, 
or three additional stories. 

A 17.3-acre tract adjoining the Merry- 
wood estate on the Potomac has recently 
been advertised for sale as “Potomac 
riverfront apartment land,“ at a price 
of more than $635,000. The advertise- 
ment, published in the Wall Street 
Journal, reads in part: 

Adjoining land just purchased and re- 
zoned for $16 million luxury high-rise apart- 
ment. No other apartments in area. Land 
this close to Washington and on Potomac 
River is practically unavailable. 


The wholesale devastation of the 
Potomac which many have foreseen is 
coming ever closer. H.R. 12137, by per- 
mitting the National Capital Planning 
Commission to invalidate ordinances 
permitting buildings that would ruin 
the skyline, can prevent the devastation. 
But a second string to the conservation- 
ist bow is needed. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
H.R. 12536, forbidding the use of District 
of Columbia water and sewerage facili- 
ties for projects along the Potomac which 
would impair its natural beauty. The 
full text of H.R. 12536 follows: 

H.R. 12536 
A bill to help preserve the natural beauty 
of the Potomac River between Great Falls 
and Mount Vernon; to prevent the use of 

District of Columbia facilities by projects 

which would impair the natural beauty of 

the Potomac; and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Potomac River between Great Falls and 
Mount Vernon is linked in the Nation's con- 
sciousness with the Nation’s Capital. The 
Potomac’s historic, scenic, conservation, and 
recreational values as an adjunct of the Na- 
tion’s Capital depend upon the preservation 
of its present largely unspoiled character. 
The Congress has an interest in the Poto- 
mac River between Great Falls and Mount 
Vernon because it is not only an important 
interstate river, but because it is a part of the 
Nation’s Capital environment. 

Sec. 2. No facilities (including, but not 
limited to, the District of Columbia water 
system, the District of Columbia sanitary 
sewage works, or the Dulles International 
Airport sanitary sewer) of the District of 
Columbia or of the Washington District of 
the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, shall be made available for the use or 
benefit of any multifamily residential proj- 
ect or any commercial or industrial project 
the construction of which is commenced after 
January 1, 1962, and which is located within 
one-half mile of the water’s edge at high 
tide on either side of the Potomac River in 
the States of Virginia or Maryland between 
Great Falls and Mount Vernon unless such 
project shall first have been considered by 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
and such Commission, after a hearing with 
reasonable notice to interested parties, shall 
have found that such project will not mate- 
rially impair the national historic, scenic, 
conservation or recreational interest in the 
Potomac River between Great Falls and 
Mount Vernon. 

Src. 3. The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and the Secretary of the 
Army shall not permit any services (inelud- 
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ing but not limited to the furnishing of wa- 
ter from the District of Columbia water 
system, the treatment and disposition of 
sewage by the District of Columbia sanitary 
sewage works, or the carrying of sewage in 
the Dulles International Airport sanitary 
sewer) which they or any of their agencies 
or instrumentalities pursuant to authority 
granted by the Congress have contracted or 
agreed to furnish, or hereafter contract or 
agree to furnish, to the governing body of 
any town, city, or county in the States of 
Virginia or Maryland or to any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof, to be made available 
to or used by or for the benefit of any multi- 
family residential project or any commercial 
or industrial project the construction of 
which is commenced after January 1, 1962, 
and which is located within one-half mile 
of the water’s edge at high tide on either 
side of the Potomac River in the States of 
Virginia or Maryland between Great Falls 
and Mount Vernon unless such project shall 
first have been considered by the National 
Capital Planning Commission, and such Com- 
mission, after a hearing with reasonable no- 
tice to interested parties, shall have found 
that such project will not materially impair 
the national historic, scenic, conservation or 
recreational interest in the Potomac River 
between Great Falls and Mount Vernon. 


While H.R. 12536 will not furnish com- 
plete protection against those who 
would despoil the Potomac, it would go 
a long way, since in many areas of Fair- 
fax and Arlington Counties, Va., and 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties, Md., the District of Columbia’s 
water and sanitary sewer systems are 
the only ones available to developers. 

For example, the Merrywood project 
can secure water only from the city of 
Falls Church, Va., system, which in turn 
secures its water under a contract with 
the Army Corps of Engineers from the 
water supply at Dalecarlia. It can only 
dispose of its sewerage through the 
Pimmit Run sewer system, which crosses 
Chain Bridge into the District of Co- 
lumbia system, and is treated by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Since the National Capital Planning 
Commission has already expressed its 
disapproval of such eyesores as the con- 
templated Merrywood project, the enact- 
ment of H.R. 12536 would leave the pro- 
posed three 17-story apartments, and 
their 1,000 families, without water or 
sewerage. I would hope that this pros- 
pect, Mr. Speaker, would encourage the 
Potomac Palisades promoters to give up 
their ill-conceived venture and go away. 

The Congress surely does not wish to 
subsidize promoters who seek to ruin the 
Potomac in the vicinity of the Nation’s 
Capital by furnishing them with water 
and sewerage facilities. Under H.R. 
12536, the National Capital Planning 
Commission would be empowered to deny 
these facilities to projects which 
threaten the natural beauty of the 
Potomac. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORIZATION 
BILL - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous permission granted by the 
House, I have been granted the privilege 
of extending my remarks at this point 
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in the Recorp. I intend to include un- 
der this permission which was granted 
various documents, including copies of 
amendments which will be offered dur- 
ing the course of the consideration of 
the Atomic Energy Authorization bill on 
Tuesday next, as announced by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
express the appreciation of the delega- 
tions of the States of Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington, for the very fine work 
which the Joint Committee has done in 
holding these hearings on behalf of the 
Hanford project. We are deeply inter- 
ested in our area in the conservation of 
berg steam and the economy of the proj- 
ect. 

Mr. Speaker, I do want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
and to express the appreciation of the 
delegations from these States. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for her remarks. I know well 
of the gentlewoman’s interest in this 
matter. The gentlewoman has conferred 
with me, as have other colleagues of the 
gentlewoman from the Northwest on this 
matter on many occasions. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would be glad to 
goa to the gentleman from New Mex- 
co. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, and 
Members of the House, I want to take 
this opportunity not only as a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
to commend my chairman, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
for his diligence and excellent work on 
this project, but on behalf of all the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition that has 
been worked out with reference to the 
utilization of the steam from the Han- 
ford reactor will, in my opinion, make 
$130 million for the taxpayers of this 
Nation over the lifetime of the reactor. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLIFIELD] if that 
is a reasonable statement? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is a reason- 
able statement. While we cannot predict 
exactly the amount of income which the 
Government will receive, the schedule of 
payments which the power groups. in 
the State of Washington are willing to 
pay are as follows: For the first 7 years 
they will pay to the Government $3 
million. For the first 10 years that sum 
will accumulate to $31 million. If the 
reactor operates for 15 years, the amount 
received by the Federal Government 
would be $65 million. If it operates for 
24 years, the amount received would be 
$125 million. Now, there is reasonable 
expectation, of course, that the reactor 
would last much longer than that. As 
a matter of fact, the Washington power 
groups are bonding themselves to the 
extent of $131 million to build the gen- 
erating facilities. This is an impor- 
tant point. I am glad the gentleman 
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from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] brought 
it up. This will not cost the Federal 
Government $1. The moneys for the 
generating facilities will be put up by 
non-Federal entities. It will be done 
under 30-year bonds. If the reactor 
should operate in a dual capacity for 
a period of the life of the bonds, it is 
estimated that the sum would jump from 
$125 million for 24 years to $155 million 
for 30 years, which is the life of the 
bonds. We cannot guarantee, and the 
Federal Government makes no guaran- 
tee, of operating this reactor any longer 
than the national defense needs require. 

So there is no risk or obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government to oper- 
ate this reactor beyond the defense 
needs. But, of course, we would not be 
building a $195 million reactor unless we 
thought that there was some long-term 
period of operation involved. Otherwise 
the Congress would not be justified in 
building the reactor in the first place. It 
is built for the purpose of supplying 
plutonium for our weapons. It is built 
in a design which will allow it also to 
produce a great deal of steam; in fact, 
enough steam to produce 800,000 or more 
kilowatts of electrical energy. This is 
a tremendous amount of electrical en- 
ergy, and under the terms of the amend- 
ments which members of the committee 
will offer, this 800,000 kilowatts, or more 
if there happen to be more, will be made 
available to both public and private 
power purchasers on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis; the same terms, the same 
price as the public power groups in 
Washington obtain. 

Of course, this offer would be extended 
to them on the same nondiscriminatory 
basis. If they wish to participate they 
may; if they do not, they do not have to. 
There is nothing mandatory about their 
participating. But the financial in- 
terests of the private power people would 
be served by participation because the 
power that will be available will be avail- 
able at the Bonneville rate, which is 
roughly $17.50 an annual killowatt, I 
understand. This is cheaper than any 
other type of electricity can be pro- 
duced with new hydro projects, as I 
understand it, or with fuel-fired boilers. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iryield. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, as I re- 
call, this proposal that we now intend 
to present to the Congress differs from 
the proposals previously presented in 
that in our previous proposals the Fed- 
eral Government would build the gen- 
erating facilities. In this proposal they 
would be built by the Washington Public 
Power Association with one-half of the 
power funds produced from this waste 
steam being offered to private companies 
on a nondiscriminatory basis as the 
gentleman stated. In fact, we are en- 
couraging, by the language of these 
amendments, participation by the pri- 
vate power companies in the area. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And we are making 
mandatory by these amendments that 
50 percent of the total amount of power 
be offered to private people. It is not 
a matter of policy, if the Congress adopts 
the amendments, but a mandatory ob- 
ligation, because the Atomic Energy 
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Commission is specifically directed not 
to deliver any of this steam to the gen- 
erating-facility group unless they first 
determine that a fair and impartial 
offer has been made both to public and 
private business on exactly the same 
basis. 

The gentleman spoke of the difference 
in the legislative item that was offered 
last year in June and defeated by the 
Congress. In the extension of my re- 
marks I am going into some detail on 
this but as long as the colloquy is now 
taking place, let me say this. 

Under the provision last year the Fed- 
eral Government would have designed 
the generating facilities, it would have 
constructed the generating facilities, it 
would have paid for the generating fa- 
cilities, and it would have operated the 
generating facilities. None of these 
things takes place under the present ar- 
rangement. A non-Federal group will 
design the facilities. They will construct 
them. They will pay for them. They 
will operate them. And they will direct 
the distribution of the power under the 
mandate of the Congress, according to 
our amendment. 

Mr. MORRIS. As I recall also, the 
only way this could be taken over or op- 
erated by the Federal Government would 
be a subsequent action by the Congress 
of the United States, just as takes place 
in any other legislation we pass here in 
the Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 
This generating facility that is planned 
will be privately owned, nonfederally 
owned, and in the quite unlikely event 
that it would be taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government or its agencies it would 
have to be taken over by direction of 
the Congress of the United States. The 
whole plan would have to be placed be- 
fore the Congress before that could be 
disposed of. There is a very definite rea- 
son for this. In the first place, there 
is a provision also in the amendment 
which requires in the event that such 
action takes place, the contracts which 
are originally signed would have to be 
carried out by the succeeding entity, if 
it happened to be the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MORRIS. During the life of the 
contract? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. During the life of 
the contract. In other words, if a pri- 
vate power company signs a 20- or 30- 
year agreement to buy power, and if a 
public body signs it, that has to be car- 
ried out if the facility is operated by 
the Federal Government agencies when 
and if Congress authorizes a purchase. 

Mr. MORRIS. I want to commend 
my chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy once again for his leader- 
ship in this very important program. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I want to pay tribute to his con- 
stant attendance at the committee and 
the interest he has shown during our 
extensive hearings on this matter and 
his cooperation at all times for the good 
of the taxpayers, 

I want to say this, that the individual 
that votes against this proposal is voting 
to kick a possible $125 to $150 million 
of revenue in the face on the part of the 
Federal Government, without expendi- 
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ture on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment over that which has already been 
authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. First, I want to 
say that I have opposed this project in 
the past and felt I had good grounds for 
it. I have followed it with interest, I 
am certainly not against the objective 
you are trying to obtain, but I have some 
real misgivings about public power 
against private power, as the gentleman 
probably knows. 

I have a few questions I would like to 
ask: First, I want to ask this. In case 
we did not act and went ahead with the 
building of this facility, is there not some 
provision under the present law under 
which we could enter into agreement 
with some private utility so we would not 
have to lose all this steam about which 
the gentleman is talking? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If I understand 
the gentleman’s question, for more than 
2 years now the private utilities have 
had an opportunity to come in and build 
the generating facilities. 

The former Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Mr. McCone, contacted the pri- 
vate utilities in this region and asked 
them if they wanted to take over the 
opportunity of constructing generating 
facilities. ‘There were no takers. No 
one came up and said they would like to 
purchase the steam. At the present 
time the Bonneville system, as you know, 
sells about 35 percent of its power to the 
private power people or to the private 
corporations, and under the new setup 
there would be a 50-percent disposal of 
this block of power to the private power 
people, if they wished to participate and 
50 percent to the public power people, if 
they wish to take 50 percent. Have I 
answered the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, in part at 
least. Let me ask one further question. 
You made reference to the $130 million 
bond issue and you say that the Govern- 
ment would not be obligated in any sense 
to issue those bonds? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Who would issue 
the bonds? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The bonds would 
be issued under the name of the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System. It 
would be an obligation on the 16 public 
power distributing entities within that 
association. They would be the ones 
who would have to stand goed for the 
bonds. There is no obligation on the 
Federal Government at all to pick up 
these bonds under any circumstances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Under what au- 
thority were these public power facilities 
established in Washington? Was it not 
under national legislation of some kind? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, they were es- 
tablished under the laws of the State of 
Washington and they are what is known 
as a Washington Municipal Corp. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Then the munic- 
ipal corporation would be responsible? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The 16 groups that 
formed the Washington Public Power 
Supply System will be responsible and 
would be the obligators on the bends. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. And if that went 
bad, then the people who own these 
facilities, the 16 facilities, organized 
under the laws passed by the State of 
Washington, I presume, and the tax- 
payers would be responsible to pay these 
bonds? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is hardly likely 
that the consumers of this electricity 
would allow this free steam, you might 
say, or almost free, it is free from the 
standpoint of the fact that you do not 
have to build boilers and use fuel or 
have to build hydroelectric facilities in 
order to get this power—it is hardly 
likely that they would allow this to go 
bad. I cannot see under any circum- 
stances how they would. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is probably 
true, but I was trying to establish the 
point that the private interests in the 
region and the taxpayers somewhere 
may be responsible in that area. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The consumers of 
the electricity would be responsible and 
would be entirely responsible for the 
present bonds on these public power 
bodies. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. And if that does 
not turn out right, we would be respon- 
sible and would have to carry the load? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We who? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. Letus assume 
this arrangement continued for a bond- 
ing period of 15 years of the 30 years. 
At that time, let us assume that a cer- 
tain percentage of the bonds would be 
paid off. Let us assume at that time 
the highly unlikely probability that for 
some reason the bonds would go sour. 
The first and only obligation by the 
receiver or by whoever purchased these 
bonds would be against the signatories 
on the bond obligation and that would 
be the 16 separate power distribution 
and in some instances production sys- 
tems. It would not be upon the Con- 
gress unless the Congress said, We will 
step into the picture and pay off the 
bonds and obtain the facilities and 
operate them. But there would be no 
reason in the world for the Congress to 
do that, that I know of. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Why would not 
some responsibility rest on the Con- 
gress? We are passing the legislation 
to make it possible for these bonds to 
be issued. Does not that fasten re- 
sponsibility on the Congress? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, we would not 
have any responsibility. This matter 
was covered thoroughly in the hearings. 
Furthermore, an amendment will be of- 
fered explicitly directed to the point that 
oo moneys will be involved in 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Then what is the 
need of this legislation, if we are not 
obligated? Somebody has to grant them 
authority to build the plant. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We are granting 
authority to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to dispose of what would other- 
wise be waste steam, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Congress, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Is it not possible 
to find another remedy which would put 
this matter in the field of private enter- 
prise? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. This is a non-Fed- 
eral enterprise, and the private com- 
panies will have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate up to 50 percent. Is not that a 
reasonable arrangement? 

Anyway, the opportunity on the part 
of the private companies has lain dor- 
mant all this time. They had had the 
opportunity to come in, but they have 
not come to our committee, nor have 
they come to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and asked for any kind of au- 
thorization. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. There is some- 
thing wrong with the law, then, or else 
it is not an economic proposition. If 
this steam is so valuable I would think 
that private enterprise would have been 
interested. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. One might think so, 
but let us not interpose our judgment up- 
on the judgment of the people who are 
willing to risk $130 million to build this 
plant. That is their business. They 
are not under the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress. They come to the Congress and 
ask for only one thing, that is, permis- 
sion to buy steam under an arrangement 
whereby the bonds can be discharged 
over a period of 30 years. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I assure the gen- 
tleman I will follow this discussion with 
a great deal of interest. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will assure him 
that he will have a number of Members 
on his side of the aisle, some of them on 
the committee, who will be taking the 
same position the gentleman now speak- 
ing takes, because we have gone into this 
matter thoroughly and we have an op- 
portunity here for the Federal Govern- 
ment to recover from a minimum of $3 
million to a maximum of $125 million 
over a 24-year period without any addi- 
tional expenditure or obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government to do 
anything that would cost the Federal 
Government or any of its agencies—and 
when I say this I am talking about the 
AEC and the Bonneville agency—without 
any obligation on their part to do a thing 
to bring this income back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Otherwise 
they are going to blow this steam into 
the air. This is a completely different 
approach than was brought before the 
Congress last year. This does not re- 
quire a dime of Federal money, nor are 
we going to authorize it or ask to have 
appropriated $1 of Federal money. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I cannot help but 
feel that this would be the first time in 
history that such a thing has happened. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORRIS. I can understand how 
the gentleman from Iowa feels that this 
would not be the first time that the 
Government found itself blowing steam 
into the air, but I want to assure my 
good friend from Iowa that this is pure- 
ly and simply an authorization for the 
AEC to sell a byproduct of the reactor 
operation in Washington. Thai is all it 
is. Very simply it is an authorization 
for them to sell it and to realize from the 
sale a possible $130 million without the 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to state that I have inserted in the 
Record a fact sheet relative to the Han- 
ford proposal. I invite every Member of 
Congress and the public generally to read 
those facts and figures. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iwill be very happy 
to read the matter that the gentleman 
has inserted in the Recorp. The gentle- 
man knows of my high respect for him. 
The gentleman also recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and I have seen dif- 
ferently on this matter in the past. I 
will invite the gentleman from Iowa to 
read the facts which I have placed in 
the Record under previous consent of the 
House; and by mutually reading each 
other’s material, I am hoping that the 
gentleman from Iowa may be brought to 
see that a vote for this amendment, 
which will be offered, will be an economy 
vote that will bring revenue into the 
Federal Government without obligation 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to spend any additional money in this 
project than already authorized and ob- 
ligated. 

Mr. JENSEN. The facts and figures 
prove otherwise. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I beg to differ with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have differed be- 
fore, but we still remain good friends. I 
respect the gentleman. He is an im- 
portant Member of this Congress, but 
we disagree agreeably. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. So I shall only say, as 
the gentleman has said to me, that he, 
too, read the facts which I have in- 
serted, and if he will read them and 
think the matter over I feel quite sure 
2 come around to our way of think- 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. I could only pledge 
to the gentleman that I will read the ma- 
terial he has placed in the RECORD. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tiewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. HANSEN. We are discussing 
steam here, which is a byproduct of the 
Hanford reactor. Is there not one more 
important point to be remembered, and 
that is the item of conservation? We 
have in all of the Northwest a deep inter- 
est in conservation. Members of the 
Isaac Walton League are writing con- 
tinuously warning about the condition of 
our rivers. I wonder if the Joint Com- 
mittee has considered this phase par- 
ticularly, too. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. The testi- 
mony has been that departure from the 
present operation of the present operat- 
ing Hanford reactors, in which the river 
water is used to cool the reactor, then 
the cold water taken in and the warm 
water turned back into the river, there 
have been some statements—I am not an 
expert in this field, I may say to the 
gentlewoman—that this is detrimental 
to fish life. In this instance the heat 
will not be turned back into the river, 
but would be turned to generators and to 
the extent—I do not know what the ex- 
tent of the damage might be to fish life, 
if the heat of the Columbia River does 
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damage fish life, and to that extent this 
amount of heat would not pertain. 

Mrs. HANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. We are interested in conservation 
out there, we are deeply concerned with 
this problem. We would also like the 
gentleman to remember that unless this 
project is adopted and provision made 
for the power interests to develop, the 
needs for power will be pledged and 
there will be the necessity for further 
hydroelectric projects to be constructed 
there at a time when all the research 
necessary on the fish program has not 
yet been completed. This is the most 
important phase, as far as the people 
who are interested in conservation are 
concerned. We appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from California for his 
statement, and particularly for laying 
before the House some of the facts sur- 
rounding this proposed Hanford project. 
I wish to emphasize, as he has and as 
others have, that here is a chance for an 
economy vote for every Member of the 
House. I fail to see how anyone who un- 
derstands the matter can fail to support 
it, because there is potential substantial 
revenue which will redound to the bene- 
fit of the Federal Treasury. 

I also wish to emphasize a point which 
has just been raised by my colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
Hansen] and that is that our part of 
the country, the Pacific Northwest, is 
acknowledged to be facing a major pow- 
er shortage as early as 1965, and cer- 
tainly this 800,000 or 900,000 kilowatts 
of power will go a long way toward al- 
leviating that threat and, as she suggests, 
perhaps making unnecessary some great 
Federal expenditures in the way of new 
hydroelectric dams. I hope that the 
Members of the House will, before this 
matter comes up next week, acquaint 
themselves with the facts surrounding 
the situation, and I am sure, if they do, 
they will see the wisdom of supporting 
this Hanford proposal. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. NORBLAD. I would like to join 
the gentlewoman from Washington in 
expressing our concern on the matter of 
the conservation issue. We in Oregon 
feel the same way she does about it, real- 
izing the damage that may be done in 
the future in connection with the salmon 
runs on the Columbia River. And, I am 
for it 100 percent. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 
gentleman’s support. 

HANFORD NEW PRODUCTION REACTOR 

Mr. Speaker, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has voted to authorize 
the introduction of two amendments to 
the fiscal year 1963 AEC authorization 
bill, H.R. 11974. These amendments will 
be offered at the appropriate time when 
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the bill is called up for consideration on 
the floor of the House. 

In order that the Members of the 
House may have advance notice, I am in- 
cluding these amendments as part of my 
remarks along with an analysis of the 
amendments. 

The amendments refer to Program 
Justification Data No. 63-1000 and for 
the further information of the Members, 
I am appending this data to the analysis 
of the amendments. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to place be- 
fore the Members, the facts regarding 
the sale of byproduct steam from the 
Hanford new production reactor. A 
great deal of misinformation has been 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dur- 
ing the past few weeks. It is infor- 
mation which is inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. In addition, a great deal of it is 
obsolete in view of the amendment which 
were drafted and approved by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on July 12. 

I will set forth briefly certain facts 
which I hope will clarify the subject. 

In my opinion this legislation is sound 
from every standpoint. It is an economy 
vote if ever there was one. It offers 
the opportunity to recapture for the U.S. 
Treasury up to $125 million from the 
sale of otherwise wasted byproduct steam 
from the Hanford new production re- 
actor. It will make available approxi- 
mately 800,000 kilowatts of electricity to 
public and private utilities and industry 
in the Pacific Northwest. All this can 
be done without 1 cent of additional 
Federal expenditure. 

The facts of this proposal are simple 
and straightforward: 

First. There is no line item in the AEC 
authorization bill appropriating any 
money for the purpose of selling by- 
product steam from the Hanford new 
production reactor. 

Second. Congressional action on the 
1961 authorization bill was to prohibit 
Federal expenditure of $95 million for 
generating facilities to utilize the by- 
product steam. 

Third. The Atomic Energy Commission 
offered to sell the byproduct steam to 
private and public power entities. 

Fourth. The Washington Public Power 
Supply System is the only entity that has 
offered to buy the byproduct steam. 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem is a group of 16 utility districts in 
the State of Washington. 

Fifth. The Washington Public Power 
Supply System in order to be able to buy 
the steam is willing to bond itself for 
approximately $131 million for the con- 
struction of the necessary generating 
facilities. 

Sixth. The Washington Public Power 
Supply System and the AEC have ne- 
gotiated the terms for a lease of 13 acres 
of land from AEC for the generating site 
near the reactor, and a contract for the 
purchase of the byproduct steam. 

Seventh. Under the agreement, the 
AEC retains complete freedom to operate 
and control the plutonium-producing 
reactor according to the defense needs 
of our Nation. 

Eighth. The estimated income to AEC 
for the byproduct steam over various 
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periods of operation is as follows: First, 
10 years, $31 million; second, 15 years, 
$60 million; and third, 24 years, $125 
million. 

This schedule is based on dual-pur- 
pose—plutonium and steam—operation 
of the reactor. We cannot predict ac- 
curately the period of time for which 
plutonium for weapons will be needed. 
It is highly probable that such opera- 
tion will continue for a minimum of 10 
years and unless an effective disarma- 
ment agreement is consummated with 
the Soviets, the operation could continue 
many more years. 

Remember, the steam will be made as 
a byproduct whether it is sold or wasted. 

It is a national resource. If it is sold 
it will recover many millions of dollars 
to the Treasury. If it is not sold, it will 
waste a national resource and deny to 
the economy of the Northwest States of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho electric 
energy of 800,000- to 900,000-kilowatt 
capacity. 

The people of this area are willing to 
bond themselves to purchase and install 
their own generating facilities. 

They do not ask for $1 of Federal 
expenditure. 

They offer to pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment for steam which otherwise will 
be wasted. The estimated return to the 
Federal Government will run from a 
minimum of $3 million to a maximum of 
$125 million. 

Ninth. The arrangement will also 
assist Bonneville Power Administration 
to firm up and thereby make salable 
large quantities of surplus peaking ca- 
pacity and secondary electric energy 
which otherwise would be wasted to meet 
a need for additional firm power to sup- 
ply publicly and privately owned public 
utilities, cooperatives and industries in 
the Pacific Northwest. The mutual ex- 
change of power would also result in 
more economical operation of the Co- 
lumbia River power system. 

Tenth. This arrangement will also 
serve an important national defense 
purpose. In the event the United States 
no longer needs plutonium for weapons 
purposes, or enters into a disarmament 
agreement, the new production reactor 
will be operated by Washington Public 
Power Supply System for electric power 
only. If international circumstances 
should later require resumption of 
plutonium production for weapons pur- 
poses, this can be accomplished in the 
new production reactor in a few days. 
This would save 2 years’ time and many 
millions of dollars standby costs if the 
plant were only a single-purpose reactor. 

These then are the issues. 

Shall the AEC be authorized to sell 
byproduct steam from the Hanford 
plutonium reactor for millions of dollars 
of revenue? Shall we be able to serve 
national defense and economy in keep- 
ing this valuable production plant in 
instant standby condition? 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks at this point to include the two 
amendments, an analysis of these 
amendments, and the program justifica- 
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tion data referred to in the amend- 
ments: 


AMENDMENT TO HR. 11974 ADOPTED BY THE 
Joint COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY ON 
JULY 12, 1962 
On page 15, after line 5, add the following 

new section: 

“Bec. 112. The Commission is authorized 
to enter into arrangements with non-Federal 
entities in accordance with the basis for 
arrangements described in Program Justifi- 
cation Data No. 63-1000, for the construction 
and operation of electric energy generating 
and transmission facilities at the Hanford 
new production reactor and under any such 
arrangements energy produced shall be 
delivered and disposed of in accordance 
with the basis for arrangements described 
in said Program Justification Data No. 63- 
1000: Provided, That all expenses of modi- 
fications of the Hanford new production 
reactor made at the request of the non- 
Federal entities, and all expenses of con- 
structing and operating such electric energy 
generating and transmission facilities shall 
be borne by the non-Federal entities.” 

Further amendment c' amendment to H.R. 
11974 adopted by Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy on July 12, 1962: “: Provided further, 
That the Commission shall not concluce any 
contract for the sale of steam to a non-Fed- 
eral extity unless the Commission determines 
that such entity has first offered 50 per cen- 
tum participation in the arrangements de- 
scribed in Justification Data No. 
63-1000 to privately owned organizations on 
a nondiscriminatory basis: And provided 
further, That no Federal agency may acquire 
the generating facilities from the non-Fed- 
eral entity without prior congressional au- 
thorization and in the event of such authori- 
zation the generating facilities shall be 
acquired subject to contracts then in exist- 
ence for disposition of the electrical energy 
produced by the facilities.” 


ANALYSIS OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO 
H.R. 11974 ADOPTED BY THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY JULY 12, 1962— 
AUTHORIZING ARRANGEMENTS FOR UTILITY 
PROPOSAL TO CONSTRUCT AND OPERATE ELEC- 
TRIC GENERATING FACILITIES AT THE HAN- 
FORD NEW PRODUCTION REACTOR 


The purpose of these amendments, which 
add a new section 112 to the AEC fiscal year 
1963 authorization bill (H.R. 11974), is to 
provide specific authorization for certain ar- 
rangements between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Washington Public 
Power Supply System, a group of 16 utility 
districts In the State of Washington, for the 
sale of byproduct steam, and the construc- 
tion and operation of electric generating 
facilities at the Hanford new production re- 
actor, an Atomic Energy Commission pro- 
duction facility. The arrangements would 
require that the electric energy generating 
facilities be built and operated by Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System, at its own 
expense. The arrangements further provide 
that electric energy produced by the gen- 
erating facilities, having rated capacity of 
800,000 kilowatts, would be transferred to 
the Bonneville Power Administration under 
power exchange ents with public and 
private utilities in the Pacific Northwest. 


BACKGROUND 


1. Authorization of the new production re- 
actor in 1958: The new production reactor 
was authorized by the Congress in 1958 as 
project 59-a-5 of Public Law 85-590, Pro- 
duction reactor facility for special nuclear 
materials, convertible type, Hanford, Wash., 
$145 million.” The purpose of the reactor is 
to produce plutonium for the nuclear weap- 
ons program. The convertible type of re- 
actor authorized for this purpose is a re- 
actor with certain design features which 
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would permit the utilization of the heat 
(steam) generated in the plutonium produc- 
tion process for the production of byproduct 
electrical energy. The authorization did not 
include funds for the construction of the 
necessary plant and equipment additions re- 
quired for the generation of electric energy. 

2. Congressional action in the 87th Con- 
gress, 1st session: In 1961, the administra- 
tion proposed the Federal construction of the 
electric generating plant at the new produc- 
tion reactor. This proposal would have re- 
quired the authorization of $95 million of 
Federal funds for the construction of the fa- 
cilities and in addition, would have required 
the Atomic Energy Commission to operate 
the electric plant. The Congress did not au- 
thorize the expenditure of Federal funds for 
this purpose. 

3. The Washington Public Power Supply 
System proposal: Recently, a group of public 
utility districts in the State of Washington, 
comprising the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, proposed to build and operate 
the facilities at their own expense and with- 
out any Federal expenditures. Proposed con- 
tractual arrangements have been negotiated 
among the participating parties which in- 
clude the Washington Public Power Supply 
System, its participating utilities, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Bonneville 
Power Administration. The contracts have 
not been signed as yet. 

Under these contracts, Washington Public 
Power Supply System would construct and 
operate the electric generating facilities at 
its own expense. AEC would sell the other- 
wise wasted new production reactor steam 
to Washington Public Power Supply System 
at a price, approved by the Federal Power 
Commission, which could result in the re- 
ceipt by the Commission of from $31 to 
$125 million over a 10- to 24-year dual pur- 
pose period. 

The participating utilities would turn 
over the entire output of the new production 
reactor generating facilities to the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration under appropri- 
ate power exchange agreements. 

4. Comptroller General's ruling: These 
contracts were reviewed by the General 
Counsel of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Regional Solicitor of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, respectively. Each 
concluded independently that its agency had 
ample legal authority for these arrange- 
ments. However, on July 7, 1962, in response 
to a request for an opinion on the legality 
of these arrangements from the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral ruled that the AEC could not enter 
into these arrangements without further 
congressional authorization. 

5. Joint Committee hearings: In order to 
decide as to an appropriate future course 
of action, including any necessary amend- 
ments to the AEC fiscal year 1963 authori- 
zation bill, the Joint Committee commenced 
hearings on July 10, 1962, continuing through 
July 11, 1962. In the course of these hear- 
ings, the Joint Committee thoroughly re- 
viewed every phrase of these proposed ar- 
ran ents. Among the witnesses who testi- 
fied were the following: Hon. Robert Wilson, 
Commissioner, U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Mr. Joseph Hennessey, Acting General 
Counsel, AEC; Mr. George F. Quinn, Director, 
Division of Production, AEC; Mr. Charles F. 
Luce, Administrator, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration; and Mr. Owen Hurd, Manag- 
ing Director, Washington Public Power 
Supply System. 

In addition, the committee received an 
extensive number of letters and documents 
pertaining to the Washington Public Power 
Supply System proposal. These hearings 
are now being printed for the use of the 
members. In the interim, the staff of the 
Joint Committee has prepared a committee 
print entitled “Utility Proposal for Power- 
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plant Addition to Hanford New Production 
Reactor,” compiling in one place, all of the 
available background materials pertinent to 
a consideration of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System proposal. 

6. Committee action on amendment to 
AEC authorization bill: On July 12, 1962, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, in an 
executive session, adopted two amendments 
to the AEC fiscal year 1963 authorization 
bill (H.R. 11974). The amendments pro- 
vide specific authorization for arrange- 
ments, pursuant to Program Justification 
Data No. 63-1000, for the construction and 
operation of electric generating facilities at 
the Hanford new production reactor by the 
Washington Public Power Supply System. 
Program Justification Data No. 63-1000 is 
attached to this analysis. 


Text or AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 11974 ADOPTED BY THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY ON 
JULY 12, 1962 


On page 15, after line 5, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 112. The Commission is authorized 
to enter into arrangements with non-Federal 
entities in accordance with the basis for 
arrangements described in Program Justifi- 
cation Data No. 63-1000, for the construction 
and operation of electric energy generating 
and transmission facilities at the Hanford 
new production reactor and under any such 
arrangements energy produced shall be de- 
livered and disposed of in accordance with 
the basis for arrangements described in said 
Program Justification Data No. 68-1000: 
Provided, That all expenses of modifications 
of the Hanford new production reactor made 
at the request of the non-Federal entities, 
and all expenses of constructing and operat- 
ing such electric energy generating and 
transmission facilities shall be borne by the 
non-Federal entities.” 

Further amendment of amendment to H.R. 
11974 adopted by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on July 12, 1962: ; Provided 
further, That the Commission shall not con- 
clude any contract for the sale of steam to a 
non-Federal entity unless the Commission 
determines that such entity has first offered 
50 per centum participation in the arrange- 
ments described in Program Justification 
Data No. 63-1000 to privately owned organ- 
izations on a nondiscriminatory basis: 
And provided further, That no Federal 
agency may acquire the generating facilities 
from the non-Federal entity without prior 
congressional authorization and in the event 
of such authorization the generating facili- 
ties shall be acquired subject to contracts 
then in existence for disposition of the elec- 
trical energy produced by the facilities.” 


ANALYSIS OF AMENDMENTS 


The basic amendment adds a new sec- 
tion 112 to the AEC fiscal year 1963 author- 
ization bill (H.R. 11974). 

The Atomic Energy Commission is given 
specific authorization to enter into ar- 
rangements with non-Federal entities in ac- 
cordance with the basis for arrangements 
described in Program Justification Data No. 
63-1000 for the construction and operation 
of electric energy and transmission facil- 
ities at the Hanford new production reactor.” 

This method of authorizing complex con- 
tractual arrangements is a standard form of 
authorization followed by the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Congress in the past. For 
example, see section 109(d) (authorizing ar- 
rangements with the Florida West Coast 
Nuclear Group and the East Central Nuclear 
Group) and 109(e) (authorizing arrange- 
ments with the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. and the Westinghouse Corp.) of Public 
Law 85-590 and section 109(c) of Public Law 


87-315 (authorizing arrangements with 
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Dairyland Power Cooperative and the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co.). 

Under the proposed arrangements, the 
Washington Public Power Supply System 
would build and operate electric generating 
facilities at the new production reactor, on 
13 acres of land leased from the AEC. All 
costs of constructing and operating the elec- 
tric generating facilities will be paid for by 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem. Any modifications in the new produc- 
tion reactor itself, which are requested by 
Washington Public Power Supply System, 
and approved by the Commission, will like- 
wise be paid for by Washington Public 
Power Supply System. 

The Commission would, in return, deliver 
any steam energy in excess of its needs, and 
produced incident to the operation of the new 
production reactor, to Washington Public 
Power Supply System. Washington Public 
Power Supply System will make fixed pay- 
ments to the Commission for such steam, 
regardless of quantity or quality delivered. 
These payments could range up to $125 mil- 
lion depending upon the period of dual pur- 
pose operation, according to a schedule which 
is part of the “Program justification data.” 

If plutonium production ceases, AEC will 
lease the new production reactor to Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, for the 
purpose of producing steam energy. 

The justification data specifically provide 
that: 

The Commission will be compensated in 
advance for all costs associated with modifi- 
cations of the new production reactor and 
construction and operation of the generating 
facilities in connection with this arrange- 
ment which the Commission would not have 
had if it had not entered into the arrange- 
ment. At no time will the Commission be 
required to expend its own funds. Those 
costs which result from activities which the 
Commission agrees to undertake shall be 
paid for from funds advanced to the Com- 
mission by Washington Public Power Supply 
System.” 

The amendment further provides that “en- 
ergy produced shall be delivered and disposed 
of in accordance with the basis for arrange- 
ments described in said Program Justifica- 
tion Data No. 63-1000.” 

Under these arrangements, the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System will issue 
revenue bonds to obtain funds to build the 
project. The output of the new production 
reactor plant will be sold and delivered to the 
participating utilities at Vantage, Wash. The 
participating utilities may include publicly 
and privately owned utilities, but all are ini- 
tially customers of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. Each participating utility 
will purchase a fractional share of the Han- 
ford output for which it will agree to pay the 
same fractional share of the total annual 
costs of the project. 

The participating utilities, as a group, will 
jointly deliver into the BPA system at Van- 
tage their respective shares of the output 
of the new production reactor generation. 
In exchange, Bonneville will make energy 
and capacity available to each participating 
utility at its load centers, under the terms 
of its power sales contract with BPA. The 
amount of power which BPA will make avail- 
able to such utilities will be an amount equal 
in value, under the current BPA rate, to the 
utilities’ share of the annual costs of operat- 
ing the electric generating facilities and 
amortizing the capital investment. 

After the end of each contract year the 
actual costs will be determined and an ap- 
propriate adjustment in energy will be made 
under the remaining months of the current 
contract year, if such actual costs differ 
from the estimated costs. 

The Government may acquire the project 
(1) prior to the time when all bonds and 
other obligations have been paid by assum- 
ing the outstanding balance of such obliga- 
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tions, or (2) upon the termination of the 
agreement. In either event, prior congres- 
sional authorization would be required. 
Moreover, under the final proviso of the fur- 
ther amendment, such authorization would 
be subject to contracts then in exist- 
ence, and participating utilities would be 
assured a continuation of their power supply 
as though Washington Public Power 
Supply System were still owner of the gen- 
erating facilities. 

Three provisos then follow: 

The first proviso is to the basic amend- 
ment and requires that “all expenses of 
modifications of the Hanford new produc- 
tion reactor made at the request of the non- 
Federal entities, and all expenses of con- 
structing and operating such electric energy 
generating and transmission facilities shall 
be borne by the non-Federal entities.” 

Although it is clear from the “Program 
justification data” that all reactor modifica- 
tion expenses as well as the costs of 
constructing and operating the electric gen- 
erating facilities will be paid for by the 
Washington Public Power Supply System, 
without any Federal expenditures, it was 
thought desirable to specifically spell out 
this requirement in the law. 

The final provisos which are included in 
the further amendment concern arrange- 
ments and guarantees to private organi- 
zations. 

The second proviso requires that “the 
Commission shall not conclude any contract 
for the sale of steam to a non-Federal entity 
unless the Commission determines that such 
entity has first offered 50 per centum par- 
ticipation in the arrangements described in 
Program Justification Data No. 63-1000 to 
privately owned organizations on a non- 
discriminatory basis.. 

This provision guarantees that the Com- 
mission would not enter into any contract 
with Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem, until it (the AEC) had determined that 
there had been an offer to privately owned 
organizations (including private-investor 
owned utility companies) of 50 percent par- 
ticipation in the arrangements, Thus, 
privately owned organizations, under con- 
tracts with Washington Public Power Supply 
System would have the right to obtain up 
to one-half of the new production reactor 
output and enter into necessary power ex- 
change argeements with BPA for the dis- 
tribution of the energy. 

Such an offer would have to be on a “non- 
discriminatory basis.” Thus, private organ- 
izations, to the extent of their proportionate 
share of new production reactor energy, will 
be able to obtain this energy without regard 
to existing provisions of law, granting prefer- 
ence to public power groups and imposing 
pull-back limitations on private organiza- 
tions. 

The third proviso requires that no Federal 
agency may acquire the generating facilities 
from the non-Federal entity without prior 
congressional authorization and in the event 
of such authorization the generating facili- 
ties shall be acquired subject to contracts 
then in existence for disposition of the elec- 
trical energy produced by the facilities.” 

As noted earlier, there are certain con- 
tingencies under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment might acquire the new production 
reactor electric generating facilities. In 
this event, congressional authorization would 
be required for such acquisition. 

In order to guarantee the rights which 
are granted to privately owned organizations 
under the second proviso, as well as the 
rights of all participating utility districts, 
this third proviso requires that if the Gov- 
ernment acquires the electric generating 
facilities, such acquisition would be subject 
to existing contractual rights and obliga- 
tions. Thus, privately owned organizations 
could be assured that under no circum- 
stances would their share of new production 
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reactor electric energy be subject to the pro- 
visions of any law respecting preference 
or “pull back.” 

Moreover, if privately owned organizations 
become parties to exchange contracts, BPA’s 
obligation to make deliveries of power to 
them under the contracts in the event of a 
regional power shortage would be the same 
as its obligation to make deliveries of power 
to public agencies. 


PROGRAM JUSTIFICATION DaTa—No. 63-1000, 
PHASE I 


A. PARTIES 


The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Washington Public Power Supply System, 
Kennewick, Wash., a municipal corporation, 
joint operating agency and publicly owned 
utility organized under the laws of the State 
of Washington, and composed of 16 public 
utility districts. 

B. DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT 

1. Objective: The objective of this pro- 
posed arrangement is to sell to Washington 
Public Power Supply System excess steam 
energy produced in the course of operating 
the new production reactor, for the produc- 
tion, in generating facilities constructed and 
operated by Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System, of large quantities of power, 
800,000 kilowatts rated capacity. The Com- 
mission, through the sales of such excess 
steam energy, would recover appreciable 
sums of money, thus reducing the cost of 
plutonium to be produced in the new pro- 
duction reactor. Furthermore, programatic 
objectives of the Commission would be ac- 
complished through contribution to the Na- 
tion’s nuclear power development program. 
The arrangements for distributing the power 
generated by Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System are outlined in phase II. During 
periods when the Commission is not operat- 
ing the new production reactor for its own 
purposes, the new production reactor would 
be leased to Washington Public Power Supply 
System to permit its continued byes! scsi 
for steam production. Such a lease 
ment would assist in shortening the period 
required to resume production activities and 
lower standby costs should national defense 
interests require such resumption. 

2. Location: Hanford, Wash. 


C. GENERAL FEATURES OF PROPOSED 
ARRANGEMENT 


1. Land lease: The Commission will make 
available approximately 13 acres of land on 
which Washington Public Power Supply 
System will construct necessary facilities to 
permit generation of power. Under the lease 
Washington Public Power Supply System will 
be limited in its use of the land to the pur- 
poses set forth therein; namely, to construct 
and operate generating facilities. Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System will have 
rights of ingress and egress as well as certain 
easements for transmission lines and sup- 
porting structures. The Commission will 
have the right to terminate the lease with 
reasonable notice if the land is misused or 
disused, or if Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System becomes insolvent. If the lease 
is terminated prior to expiration, the Gov- 
ernment may elect to acquire the facilities, 
in which case it will be required to assume 
the outstanding indebtedness of Washington 
Public Power Supply System under the bonds 
issued for this project. The Government will 
have an option to take title to the generat- 
ing facilities, without cost, upon expiration 
of the lease. Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System will pay the Commission rent 
charges of $1,000 for the first year and $10 
per year thereafter. The expiration date of 
the lease will be the same as that of the 
contract. (See 13 below.) 

2. Construction of generating facilities: 
Washington Public Power Supply System will 
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construct, at its expense, the necessary gen- 
erating facilities. 

3. Modifications in new production re- 
actor: The Commission agrees to make cer- 
tain modifications in the new production 
reactor which are requested by Washington 
Public Power Supply System and which are 
acceptable to the Commission, to be paid for 
by Washington Public Power Supply System, 
to improve the quality and dependability of 
the steam for the generation of electric 
power. 

4. Delivery of steam energy: Upon comple- 
tion of the generating facilities and during 
periods when the Commission is operating 
the new production reactor, the Commission 
will, consistent with the safe, efficient, and 
effective operation of the new production re- 
actor, make available to Washington Public 
Power Supply System all steam energy in 
excess of the needs of the Commission pro- 
duced incident to the operation of the new 
production reactor. 

5. Commission review of designs, plans, and 
specifications relating to generating plant: 
The Commission will have the right to re- 
view all designs, plans, and specifications re- 
lating to construction and modifications of 
the generating facilities and approve any 
features which the Commission determines 
could affect the safe and effective operation 
of the new production reactor or of other 
plants and facilities of the Commission, 

6. Commission inspection rights: The 
Commission will have the right to inspect at 
all reasonable times the construction of the 
generating facilities and the operation of 
those facilities, during both the dual-pur- 
pose and power-only phases, to assure that 
the safety, efficiency and effectiveness of the 
new production reactor and other Commis- 
sion facilities is not impaired. The Com- 
mission will have comparable inspection 
rights concerning the new production re- 
actor during the power-only phase. In addi- 
tion, the Commission, as a consequence of 
inspection, during both the dual-purpose 
and power-only periods, may require Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System to un- 
dertake certain programs in order to assure 
the safety, efficiency, and effectiveness of the 
new production reactor and other Commis- 
sion plants and facilities. 

7. Commission direction of operations dur- 
ing emergencies: During any period in which 
the Commission determines that an emer- 
gency exists relating to the safety and ef- 
fectiveness of the new production reactor, 
the Commission may direct all actions and 
operations involving the generating facili- 
ties, and involving the new production reac- 
tor during periods when it is leased to Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, until 
the emergency is terminated. 

8. Transition to power-only operation: At 
times when the Commission gives notice to 
Washington Public Power Supply System 
that dual-purpose operation is to be sus- 
pended, Washington Public Power Supply 
System will take necessary steps to satisfy 
any licensing requirements which may be a 
condition precedent to its operation of the 
new production reactor and will undertake 
any necessary modifications in the generat- 
ing facilities n to accommodate 
power-only operation. The Commission at 
the same time agrees to undertake necessary 
modifications of the new production reactor 
which are acceptable to the Commission, to 
be paid for by Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System. The Commission will then ten- 
der to Washington Public Power Supply 
System the new production reactor under a 
an agreement described in paragraph (9) 

ow. 

9. New production reactor lease: Under 
the terms of the lease, Washington Public 
Power Supply System will be required to use 
the new production reactor solely for the 
production of steam energy to operate the 
generating facilities. Washington Public 
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Power Supply System will comply with the 
provisions of the basic contract pertaining 
to use, maintenance, and operation of the 
new production reactor. The Commission 
will have the right to terminate the lease if 
the new production reactor is not used in 
the manner provided for in the lease and in 
the basic contract. Washington Public 
Power Supply System will pay the Commis- 
sion rent charges of $1,000 for the first year 
and $10 per year thereafter. The expiration 
date of the lease will be the same as that of 
the contract. (See (13) below.) 

10. Recapture of new production reactor 
by Commission: The Commission will have 
the right, at all times when the Washington 
Public Power Supply System is operating 
the new production reactor, to recapture the 
new production reactor for production or 
other purposes. 

11. Compensation to Commission for costs 
of activities undertaken by Commission: 
The Commission will be compensated in ad- 
vance for all costs associated with modifica- 
tions of the new production reactor and 
construction and operation of the generat- 
ing facilities in connection with this ar- 
rangement which the Commission would not 
have had if it had not entered into the ar- 
rangement. At no time will the Commission 
be required to expend its own funds. Those 
costs which result from activities which the 
Commission agrees to undertake shall be 
paid for from funds advanced to the Com- 
mission by Washington Public Power Supply 
System. 

12. Charges for steam energy: Washington 
Public Power Supnly System will pay to the 
Commission fixed charges for steam d 
all periods of dual-purpote operation. Fixed 
payments will be made irrespective of the 
quantity or quality of steam energy deliv- 
ered or available, in accordance with the 
following schedule: 


Millions of dollars 
Years of dual-purpose 
operation 
Annual Cumulative 
payment payment 
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13. Term and termination: The duration 
of the contract shall be from its execution 
until the revenue bonds issued by Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System have been 
paid or retired and shall continue thereafter 
so long as Washington Public Power Supply 
System continues to own and operate the 
generating facilities. The contract. may be 
terminated by the Commission in the event 
the land lease or the new production reactor 
lease is terminated by the Commission, 

14. Miscellaneous provisions: Certain ad- 
ditional miscellaneous provisions are also 
contained, such as the Commission’s agree- 
ment to— 

(a) Make available without charge pre- 
viously prepared studies, designs, plans, etc., 
which are necessary for the design, construc- 
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tion, and operation of the generating facili- 
ties, 

(b) Provide certain supplies and services 
to the extent that the Commission deter- 
mines that they are available, at the expense 
of Washington Public Power Supply System. 

(c) Conduct certain technical studies con- 
cerning the relationship of the new produc- 
tion reactor to the generating facilities and 
vice versa, at the expense of Washington 
Public Power Supply System. 

(d) To the extent and under the same 
terms and conditions that the Commission 
would provide comparable materials and 
services to other licensees, make available 
special nuclear material for fuel and per- 
form fuel-cycle services for power-only op- 
eration. 

(e) The contract has other provisions re- 
lating to Government property, patents, secu- 
rity, availability of information and reports, 
and various standard clauses required in all 
contracts to which an agency of the United 
States is a party. 


PROGRAM JUSTIFICATION DatTa—No. 63-1000 


PHASE II 
A. NAMES OF CONTRACTORS 


Trilateral contracts among the Bonneville 
Power Administration (BPA), the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System, and indi- 
vidual participants (currently public utility 
districts in the State of Washington but may 
include other publicly, cooperatively, or pri- 
vately owned utilities or industrial firms in 
Bonneville marketing area). 


B. DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT 


1, Objective: The objective of this pro- 
posed arrangement is to make it feasible for 
Washington Public Power Supply System to 
purchase and pay for the byproduct new pro- 
duction reactor steam. The arrangement 
would also assist BPA to firm up and thereby 
make salable large quantities of surplus 
peaking capacity and secondary electric en- 
ergy which otherwise would be wasted to 
meet a need for additional firm power to 
supply publicly and privately owned public 
utilities, cooperatives and industries in the 
Pacific Northwest. The mutual exchange 
of power would also result in more econom- 
ical operation of the Columbia River power 
system. 


C. GENERAL FEATURES OF PROPOSED ARRANGE- 
MENT 


1. Financing construction and operation of 
the works, plants, and facilities for genera- 
tion and transmission of power and energy 
project: The supply system will issue rev- 
enue bonds pursuant to the bond resolution 
of the supply system to obtain the funds to 
build the project. It will sell the output of 
the plant, delivered at Vantage, Wash., to 
the participating utilities, which may in- 
clude publicly and privately owned utilities, 
but all are initially customers of Bonneville 
Power Administration. Each participating 
utility will purchase a fractional share of the 
Hanford output for which it will agree to 
pay the same fractional share of the total 
annual costs of the project, including bond 
amortization. 

2. Term: Commencing at 12 p.m, on the 
date of execution and ending when the rev- 
enue bonds are paid, continuing thereafter 
until notice of termination is given by the 
Administrator. 

There in an additional termination pro- 
vision for the period prior to the com- 
mencement of commercial operation of the 
project if, during such period, the AEC dis- 
continues construction of new production 
reactor, or the continuation of the agreement 
becomes economically unjustified. In the 
event of such termination, the Government 
will reimburse the Supply System for costs 
incurred up to the date of termination. 
(These provisions principally relate to the 
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contingency of an international agreement 
affecting the project.) 

3. Construction of the project: The supply 
system will construct the project and the 
transmission facilities required to connect 
into the Bonneville system at Vantage, Wash. 

4. Exchange of energy and payment of 
project annual costs: The participating util- 
ities, as a group, will jointly deliver into 
the BPA system at Vantage their respective 
shares of the output of the new production 
reactor generation. In exchange, Bonneville 
will make energy and capacity available to 
each participating utility at its load centers, 
under the terms of its power sales contract 
with BPA. The amount of power which 
BPA will make available to such utilities 
will be an amount equal in value, under the 
current BPA rate, to the utilities’ share of 
the annual costs of the Hanford project. 

If privately owned organizations, as par- 
ticipants, become parties to exchange con- 
tracts, BPA’s obligation to make deliveries 
of power to them under the contracts in 
the event of a regional power shortage would 
be the same as its obligation to make deliv- 
eries of power to public agencies. 

After the end of each contract year the 
actual costs will be determined and an ap- 
propriate adjustment in energy will be made 
under the remaining months of the current 
contract year, if such actual costs differ 
from the estimated costs. 

If any participant should no longer have 
a power sales contract with BPA, the Govern- 
ment will make available exchange electric 
energy in an amount which is equal to the 
quotient obtained by dividing his monthly 
share of the project annual costs by the 
average cost per kilowatt-hour for firm 
power under the prevailing rates to other 
Participants of the same class who are cus- 
tomers of the Government. The rate of 
delivery of such energy will be determined 
by dividing such energy in average kilowatts 
by 60 percent. 

5. Scheduling arrangements: The opera- 
tion of the project will be scheduled by the 
Government dispatcher. 

6. Operation and maintenance of the 
project: The supply system will operate and 
maintain the project. Planned outages will 
take place, if possible, when the Govern- 
ments commitments are least affected. 

7. Ownership of facilities and option to 
acquire: Ownership of the project during 
the term of agreement will be in the supply 
system. The Government may acquire the 
project (1) prior to the time when all bonds 
and other obligations have been paid by 
assuming the outstanding balance of such 
obligations or (2) upon the termination of 
the agreement. In either event, prior con- 
gressional authorization would be required. 

8. The supply system-AEC agreement: 
The supply system and the AEC will have 
entered into an agreement for construction 
and operation of the project. The AEC 
agreement, to which the supply system ob- 
ligates itself, will be attached to the agree- 
ment. 

9. Accounts: The supply system will keep 
accurate records and accounts for the proj- 
ect which will be annually audited by a firm 
of certified public accountants. A copy of 
this audit will be furnished the BPA. 

10. Other provisions: The contract has 
other provisions relating to insurance, main- 
tenance of reserve funds, waivers of default, 
notices, assignment, arbitration, rates, and 
various standard clauses required in all con- 


tracts to which an agency of the United 
States is a party. 


EASTERN AIR LINES STRIKE 
Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KORNE- 
cay] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, in 
availing myself of the opportunity to 
introduce a bill for the purpose of pro- 


airlines eames: I should like to state 
that the disastrous effects of the strike 
of the flight engineers on Eastern Air 
Lines is appalling to contemplate. It is 
unthinkable that a small group of in- 
dividuals could perpetrate such a dis- 
ruption of the national economy, the 
public interest, and the convenience of 
the traveling public in such a flagrant 
fashion. Not only is this action “the 
height of irresponsibility,” as President 
Kennedy has stated; it is also the height 
of arrogance and the depth of self-in- 
terest and arrant disregard for the com- 
fort, convenience, and rights of the many 
for the selfish interests of the few. 

I have received many letters and tele- 
grams from my congressional district, 
where are located two major airports 
served by Eastern Air Line., protesting 
this strike and demanding that some 
action be taken in the Congress to pro- 
tect the public and the economy against 
such unwarranted disruption of orderly 
airline schedules. Even before this in- 
flux of protests was received in my office, 
however, and within 5 days after the 
strike was called, I sent a telegram to the 
President urging him to employ the 
powers and prestige of his Office to recti- 
fy this deplorable situation in the public 
interest. I have no information that 
any progress has been made toward the 
settlement of this dispute and therefore 
feel that immediate action by the Con- 
gress is not only desirable, but impera- 
tive, in order to provide the President 
with the necessary tools to do the job. 

The loss resulting from this strike to 
18,000 other employees of Eastern Air 
Lines, the loss to the company, and the 
loss to business concerns and private 
citizens, not only in the matter of con- 
venience, but in cold cash, is incalculable 
and indefensible. One is led to the ines- 
capable conclusion that there is a lacuna 
or missing link in our labor laws which 
must be met by appropriate legislation 
to prevent these jurisdictional strikes 
against the public interest and conveni- 
ence in this important industry. The 
background of this controversy, and the 
developments leading up to this wholly 
unjustified action by the flight engineers, 
is too well known to be repeated here, 
but I should like to recite a few of the 
most appalling effects of the strike on 
our economy, on national and interna- 
tional public service, and on other em- 
ployees of Eastern Air Lines. 

The damage done to the flight opera- 
tions of Eastern Air Lines, according to 
information received in my office this 
morning, is that an average of 424 daily 
flights have been canceled between 115 
cities including service to Canada, Ber- 
muda, Puerto Rico, and Mexico. 

In terms of domestic public service, 
more than 30,000 travelers a day—or 
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nearly 15 percent of total domestic air 
travelers have been affected. ‘This per- 


‘centage includes approximately 70 per- 


cent of all air travelers between New 
York and both Boston and Washington, 
dependent on the air shuttle, and about 
50 percent of all air travelers between 
the Northeast and the South and South- 
west. 

Eight communities have no service at 
all; thirteen cities have lost all trunk- 
line service, and from 30 to 50 percent of 
current air travel is disrupted in many 
major communities. 

In terms of international public serv- 
ice, there is no US.-flag service between 
New York and Montreal or New York and 
Mexico City, and service to and from 
Bermuda is cut 50 percent. 

In terms of the human element, ap- 
proximately 17,500 out of a total of 17,906 
employees have been released by Eastern, 
with only a skeleton force retained to 
attend to housekeeping activities. Losses 
in salaries of employees amount to ap- 
proximately $400,000 a day, or $12 mil- 
lion a month. In terms of cost to the 
company of this unwarranted work stop- 
page, Eastern Air Lines is experiencing 
a minimum of $1 million a day in lost 
revenues alone. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that an additional 20,000 people 
employed in providing collateral services 
to Eastern Air Lines are also adversely 
affected. 

Eastern Air Lines employs 575 flight 
engineers. This is what 575 individuals 
have been able to do, under our present 
labor laws, to millions of people. I be- 
lieve that my colleagues in the House will 
agree that the time has come to call a 
halt and to recognize that this kind of 
Situation is not democracy in action—it 
is irresponsibility rampant, bravado gone 
berserk. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, it is time to call 
a halt, and I believe this bill, to amend 
the Railway Labor Act, will solve these 
jurisdictional hassles in the airline in- 
dustry in a fashion that is fair, non- 
retaliatory, and in the interest of the 
general public, the airlines, airline em- 
ployees, and organized labor. 

Briefly, the bill, which relates exclu- 
sively to the operation of airlines, pro- 
vides that when the National Mediation 
Board finds, in the occurrence of a strike 
or strike threat, that the dispute involves 
jurisdictional matters, the President may 
submit such dispute to a Jurisdictional 
Disputes Board, proposed by this bill to 
be established. Thereupon the Board is 
empowered to handle the dispute, con- 
duct hearings, and reach a final deter- 
mination on the jurisdictional dispute, 
to be binding upon all parties concerned. 

The bill provides for the Board's deter- 
mination to be appealed to the appropri- 
ate courts to assure the justice of the 
Board’s findings. While the dispute is 
under consideration by this Board, no 
labor organization, its agents, nor the air 
carriers may engage in strike or lockout 
or render any change in terms and con- 
ditions of employment out of which the 
dispute emanated. This requirement is 
enforcible by order of any U.S. district 
court having jurisdiction of the matter. 

Unless set aside by the court, the 
award stemming from the Board's find- 
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ings is to be final and binding and en- 
forcible by the U.S. district court. 

The Jurisdictional Disputes Board is 
to be composed of a chairman and such 
other persons as the President may de- 
termine and the Board continues to 
serve until the case is resolved, which 
shall be limited to a 60-day period from 
date of establishment of the Board, un- 
less the parties stipulate an extension of 
time. These are individual boards 
established to handle individual juris- 
dictional disputes and they expire on 
completion of the task at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere feeling 
that this is a matter of great national 
importance, and it is my hope that swift 
action will be taken hy the Congress on 
this bill in order to put the planes of 
Eastern Air Lines back in the skies and 
to evoid disabling jurisdictional disputes 
of this nature within the airlines indus- 
try in the future. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CLARK (at the request of Mr. 
ToLL), on account of personal business. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (at the request of 
Mr. ROSENTHAL) , for Friday, July 13, and 
Monday, July 16, 1962, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD, for 30 minutes, today, 
to revise and extend his remarks, and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 45 minutes, on Tuesday, 
July 17. 

Mr. GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
July 18. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Smits of Virginia. 

Mr, BREEDING. 

Mr. Harris and to include a speech 
made in New York by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Puctinsx1 in two instances. 

Mr. PILLION (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 


SIGNED 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 


on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
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truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 809. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for conducting the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning 
July 1, 1962. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 2775. An act to amend the act of June 30, 
1954, providing for a continuance of civil 
government for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, July 16, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2308. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 4, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a letter 
report on the Stump Creek at Sykesville, 
Pa., authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved July 3, 1958; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

2304. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 1, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Black Creek, S. C., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted July 31, 1957; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

2305. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 4, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on the Arkansas River 
from Tamaha, Okla., southeastward and San 
Bois Creek and tributaries, Oklahoma, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted June 27, 1950; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

2306. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, relative to a request by 
the Georgetown Divide Public Utility District 
of El Dorado County, Calif., that its loan be 
increased from $3,877,670 to $4,637,000, an 
additional $759,330, pursuant to 71 Stat. 48; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 

for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 11131; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1977). Ordered to be 
printed. 0 

Mr. THORN BERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 726. Resolution taking 
H.R. 8050 from the Speaker's table and agree- 
ing to Senate amendments; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1978). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of Rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12525. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to restore com- 
petitive equality to retailers and other dis- 
tributors with respect to certain sales to 
business and other organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 12526. A bill to amend section 172 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide a 7-year net operating loss carryover for 
certain regulated transportation corpora- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H.R. 12527. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act so as to authorize the President 
to establish boards to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes in the air transportation industry, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 12528. A bill to provide for the plan- 
ning, authorization, and establishment of 
regional parks, monuments, historical parks, 
and seashores, recreational areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 12529. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of one nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectrometer and one mass spectrometer for 
the use of the University of Illinois; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 12530. A bill to establish a program 
for the Government purchase and resale of 
domestically produced newly mined processed 
mica and mica ore; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, STEED: 

H.R. 12531. A bill to authorize the prepara- 
tion of preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost for the development under the parking 
plaza east of the U.S. Capitol of a transit 
subway and terminal, a tourist reception 
center, and garage, shopping, and restaurant 
facilities for the convenience of Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives and 
their staffs, employees of the U.S. Capitol, 
and others; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 12532. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the city of Hen- 
derson, Nev.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 12538. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to develop the American 
merchant marine and promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States through the 
use of mobile trade fairs; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 12534. A bill to suspend until June 30, 
1965, the import tax on certain copper-bear- 
ing materials; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 12535. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act so as to authorize the President 
to establish boards to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes in the air transportation industry, 
and for other p ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. REUSS: 
H.R. 12536. A bill to help preserve the nat- 
— 2 ver between 


beauty of 9 and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District ot 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 12537. A bill to establish a Federal 
commission on the disposition of Alcatraz 
Island; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. J. Res. 818. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint congressional committee for the pur- 
pose of awarding a Medal of Merit to citizens 
of the United States who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the humanities and 
the arts; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.J. Res. 819. Joint resolution 
the Commission on Art and Antiquities of 
the Capitol, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 12538. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Athanasios Elenis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

ELR. 12539. A bill for the relief of Leslie O. 
Cox and other employees of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 


SENATE 


Fripay, Jury 13, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Lt. Col. Charles P. Pitts, Chaplain, 
U.S. Army, 49th Armored Division, Fort 
Polk, La., offered the following prayer: 


Philippians 4: 7: And the peace of 
God, which transcends all our power of 
thought, will be a garrison to guard your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
guide, we pray Thee, these men to whom 
Thou hast committed the government of 
our Nation. Grant to them wisdom and 
understanding. Help them this day to 
know Thy holy will and to fulfill Thy 
divine purpose. 

Grant that through their leadership 
the citizens of this Republic will cultivate 
and maintain the institutions, the prin- 
ciples, and the habits of a responsible 
and disciplined freedom. Amid the 
yearnings of our troubled world, may this 
freedom bring peace to all men. 

Today, we pray, create within each of 
us renewed faith, desire for righteous- 
ness, and the rule of empathy. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Humrurey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of Thusday, 
July 12, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 12, 1962, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2679) for 
the relief of John Axel Arvidson. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2996) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate; that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill, asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Morcan, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. 
Hays, Mrs. Bouton, and Mr. Jupp were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(HJ. Res. 809) to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect 
to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning 
July 1. 1963, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. Humrurey, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Senate Committee on Government 
Operations was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
oft the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 
(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward C. McLean, of Connecticut, to 
be US. district judge for the southern 
district of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward J. McManus, of Iowa, to be 
U.S. district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Iowa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William C. Hanson, of Iowa, to be 
U.S. district judge for the northern and 
southern districts of Iowa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


EDWIN R. PRICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the President of the 
United States transmitted to the Senate 
today the nomination of Edwin R. Price, 
to be a member of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review. The nomina- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Thereafter 
the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, the Senator from 
Alabama, {Mr. Hm}, reported the 
nomination favorably, and it is now at 
the desk. I ask unanimous consent, as 
in executive session, that the Senate may 
proceed to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomina- 
tion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edwin R. Price to be a member 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unaminous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2916. A bill to change the names of the 
Edison Home National Historic Site and the 
Edison Laboratory National Monument, to 
authorize the acceptance of donations, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1726); 

H.R. 8484. An act to authorize establish- 
ment of the Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace 
and Sagamore Hill National Historic Sites, 
N. T., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1729); 

H.R. 9273. An act to repeal obsolete laws 
relating to military bounty land warrants 
and to provide for cancellation of recorded 
warrants (Rept. No. 1728). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 2399. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Frederick Douglass National 
Memorial in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1727). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr, JOHNSTON, from the joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated June 29, 1962, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3542. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act with respect to feed 
for animals; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 3543. A bill for the relief of Dr. Dom- 
enic Lim; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8.3544. A bill authorizing modification 
of the project for Gloucester Harbor, Mass.; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. 

S. 3545. A bill for the relief of Dr, Mam- 
douh S. Younes; and 

S. 3546. A bill for the relief of Dr. Woo 
Yoon Chey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3547. A bill to provide for protection of 
the shore from Surfside to Newport Beach, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3548. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
application of certain provisions of the act of 
June 13, 1906, as amended by the act of Octo- 
ber 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 775), to articles pro- 
duced through handicraft industry by mem- 
bers of tribes, bands, or groups of American 
Indians; to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT, RE- 
LATING TO FEED FOR ANIMALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Iin- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act with respect to animal feed. 

The purpose of this bill is to improve 
the administration of the food and drug 
laws and to correct needless inequities 
among feed suppliers which have arisen 
in the course of the administration of 
the food additives amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

When the Congress enacted the food 
additives amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act it ex- 
pressly excluded from the definition of 
the term “food additive” any substance 
which was in use and approved prior to 
September 6, 1958. This provision has 
been interpreted and applied by the Food 
and Drug Administration as though it 
created merely an exemption for the par- 
ticular user at a particular place rather 
than for the substance itself. As a re- 
sult, feed manufacturers and users of 
livestock feed are faced with a highly 
discriminatory situation. Some feed 
suppliers are permitted to use ingredients 
in formula feeds which are denied to 
other feed suppliers. In other instances 
feed suppliers are permitted to use cer- 
tain ingredients in older and less efficient 
plants which were in existence prior to 
September 6, 1958, but are prohibited 
from using the same ingredients in feeds 
produced in newer and more modern 
plants or in improved formulations. 
Where one supplier is permitted to use 
an ingredient as having been approved, 
whereas other suppliers are prohibited 
from using the same ingredients, it is 
clear that an intolerable competitive sit- 
uation exists. Farmers are in a quan- 
dary. They are not able to obtain the 
type of feed they want and need from 
their regular suppliers and are compelled 
to search out new or unknown sources 
of supply. 

We have a situation where citizens are 
not being treated equally under the law. 
Economic advantage is being given to 
one competitor over another. In such 
a situation the public interest is not be- 
ing served. 

The bill which I have just introduced 
will eliminate this obviously unfair and 
unnecessary result. It will permit the 
Food and Drug Administration to treat 
all feed suppliers and feed users alike. 
It will also give greater protection to the 
public than is presently accorded under 
existing law. At present, any ingredient 
which was in use prior to September 6, 
1958, can continue to be used by certain 
users even though it could not be ap- 
proved today by virtue of section 402(c) 
(3), the provision popularly known as 
the Delaney clause. The bill which I 
have introduced will permit the Food 
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and Drug Administration to stop the use 
of an ingredient, even though it may 
have been approved before the effective 
date of the food additives amendment, 
if such an ingredient could not be ap- 
proved under section 402(c)(3) of the 
act as it would be revised. On the other 
hand, if an ingredient is safe and is per- 
mitted to be used by one feed manufac- 
turer, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will have authority to permit its use 
upon the same basis by other feed manu- 
facturers. Farmers will then be able to 
obtain the type of feed they need from 
their regular suppliers. 

Both the former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the present 
Secretary have recognized the discrimi- 
nation and unfairness which now exist 
under the present provisions of law, and 
both have pointed out the need for cor- 
rective action. My bill will provide the 
corrective action and at the same time 
not impair the basic principle of the 
Delaney amendment. 

The only point in which my bill dif- 
fers from the recommendation of the 
Secretary has to do with the extent to 
which power is to be given to the Secre- 
tary to withdraw sanctions or approvals 
granted prior to September 6, 1958. In 
my bill the withdrawal authority is co- 
ordinated with the operative provisions 
of the bill and is limited to feed in- 
gredients which are subject to the 
Delaney clause. Under my bill the Sec- 
retary would be given the power to with- 
draw any approval granted to a car- 
cinogenic substance, regardless of when 
such approval was granted, if the Sec- 
retary determines that it could not cur- 
rently be approved under the provisions 
of this bill. The Secretary’s recom- 
mendation on the other hand, in effect, 
asks for authority to eliminate complete- 
ly the prior sanction provision which the 
Congress wrote into the 1958 act. This 
gives rise to an issue which affects many 
substances other than feed ingredients. 
It is not necessary to inject this broader 
issue into this bill since it will be fully 
considered in connection with the con- 
sideration of major food and drug legis- 
lation which the administration has rec- 
ommended and is pending before the 
other body. 

I hope the Committee on Labor and 
Public welfare will take prompt action 
on this measure so it can be enacted into 
law during this Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3542) to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with 
respect to feed for animals, introduced 
by Mr. Humpnrey, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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If agreed to, the amendments would 
allow individuals who are members or 
adherents of any recognized church or 
religious sect, the tenets or teachings of 
which forbid its members or adherents 
from accepting social insurance benefits 
of the type provided by the insurance 
system established by title I, to become 
exempt from the provisions of the law, 
if a certificate is filed by members of 
such church indicating that such indi- 
viduals do not want coverage. 

In submitting the amendments I am 
motivated by the fact that in Ohio there 
are a substantial number of Amish peo- 
ple. Their religious teaching prohibits 
them from accepting any aid from Gov- 
ernment to care for their aged, their un- 
employed, their sick, and their inca- 
pacitated. 

The principle of the Amish is that by 
moral and divine law they are bound to 
take care of their own. They protest 
vigorously that if they were compelled 
to become members of the social security 
system, they would be coerced or at least 
persuaded to abandon the teachings of 
their church. 

I submit the amendments in behalf of 
the Senators from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK and Mr. Scott], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and myself. 
The Amish people make the argument 
that they fully subscribe to the idea of 
giving to government that which is gov- 
ernment’s, but leaving to themselves and 
giving to God that which is God's. They 
contend that they want no largesse. 
They will take care of their own. All 
they ask is that they be spared compul- 
sion and dictation in that field. 

Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
and congratulate my colleague, 
senior Senator from Ohio. 

The Amish people, to whom the Sena- 
tor has made reference, are among the 
finest citizens of our State of Ohio. 
They are entirely sincere in their re- 
ligious views and beliefs, which they 
have followed for many years. I am 
very happy that the Senator has sub- 
mitted his amendments. I would be glad 
to be a cosponsor and have my name at- 
tached to it. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor. I hope the amendments will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to have my colleague join in 
sponsorship of the amendments. I shall 
add his name to the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me, to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] to House bill 10606. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be printed in the Recorp, together with 
some brief explanatory remarks explain- 
ing its import. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment and explanatory re- 
marks will be printed in the RECORD. 


I commend 
the 
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The amendment is as follows: 

On page 13, strike lines 13 through 25 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section a 
‘benefit period’ with respect to any individ- 
ual means a period of consecutive days— 

“(1) beginning with the first day (not in- 
cluded in a previous benefit period) (A) on 
which such individual is furnished inpa- 
tient hospital services or skilled nursing 
services and (B) which occurs in a month 
for which he is entitled to health insurance 
benefits under this title, and 

“(2) ending with the 90th day thereafter 
on each of which he is neither an inpatient 
in a hospital nor an inpatient in a skilled 
nursing facility (whether or not such 90 days 
are consecutive), but only if such 90 days 
occur within a period of not more than 180 
consecutive days.” 


The explanatory remarks presented by 
Mr. McNamara are as follows: 


My amendment is a technical one intended 
to correct wording in the definition of a 
“benefit period” which would have led, I am 
sure inadvertently, to results not intended 
by the proponents of the Anderson amend- 
ment. 

Studies conducted by the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging have shown us that there 
is good reason to believe that many older 
people, suffering from chronic diseases and 
who have been hospitalized for long periods, 
could be better taken care of at home at 
much greater satisfaction to themselves, and 
at less cost to anyone, if they could be given 
intermittent hospital care, say, for 1 or 2 
days a month, 

While the Anderson amendment quite 
properly is designed to encourage the move- 
ment of patients as quickly as possible from 
hospitals to nursing homes and then to their 
own homes, the language of that amend- 
ment, as it now stands, would inflict a seri- 
ous penalty on people in need of such inter- 
mittent hospitalization. -It provides that 
after he had received 150 units of care, a 
beneficiary would never again be eligible for 
any services under the bill until he had been 
out of the hospital or nursing home for a 
continuous period of 90 days. That could 
mean that some individuals might receive 
only one period of benefits throughout their 
entire retirement lives. 

My amendment simply provides that a 
beneficiary will be entitled to begin a new 
benefit period after he has been out of the 
hospital and nursing home for a total of 
90 days in a 6 months’ period. The 90 days 
would not have to be consecutive. In other 
words, the older person who did require 
brief periods of intermittent hospitalization 
could receive it without endangering his 
entitlement to future benefits. 

I am advised that the Department’s ex- 
perts have agreed that acceptance of my 
amendment will have an altogether negli- 
gible effect on the costs of the program. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] I send to the desk 
an amendment to House bill 10606, which 
I ask to have printed, so that it may be 
taken up on Monday. I have an under- 
standing with the leadership that it will 
be taken up on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators GOLDWATER, LauscHE, YOUNG 
of Ohio, and myself, I submit an amend- 
ment to the pending bill (H.R. 10606), to 
place the Amish and others with serious 
religious scruples against receiving so- 
cial insurance benefits on an optional 
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roa basis under the social security 
Ws. 

I see no valid reason why the Govern- 
ment of the United States should con- 
tinue to force those of the Amish faith, 
who probably number not more than 
3,000, under the compulsory coverage 
features of the social security laws in 
violation of their basic religious beliefs. 

We have attempted to draft the pro- 
posal in such a way that its scope is pre- 
cise and narrow, and to meet the admin- 
istrative objections which have been 
voiced in the past. 

I intend to call up this amendment at 
the appropriate time early in the com- 
ing week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I submit 
two additional amendments, intended to 
be proposed by me, to the bill (H.R. 
10650) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide a credit for in- 
vestment in certain depreciable property, 
to eliminate certain defects and inequi- 
ties, and for other purposes. 

The first amendment provides gener- 
ally for the taxation as ordinary income 
of gain from the sale or exchange to a 
controlled foreign corporation of a pat- 
ent, invention, model, design, copyright, 
secret formula or process, or similar 
property. Under section 13 of the House 
bill there would be taxed to U.S. share- 
holders of controlled foreign corpora- 
tions income derived from the use or 
other means of exploitation of patents, 
copyrights, and exclusive formulas and 
processes substantially developed in the 
United States or acquired from related 
U.S. persons. This provision requires 
the determination of imputed income 
from the use of the patent, copyright, 
formula, or process. 

My amendment obviates the need un- 
der the House bill to determine the 
amount of income generated by such use. 
It replaces the provision in section 13 of 
H.R. 10650 but curbs the abuse at which 
such provision was directed by insuring 
that patents will be transferred abroad 
in arm’s length transactions producing 
a full U.S. tax at the time of transfer 
or on an annual basis. It taxes the sale 
of a patent, copyright, or like property 
to a controlled foreign corporation at 
ordinary rates in cases where only capi- 
tal gains or no tax would be paid under 
present law. This tax will be imposed 
on the proceeds whether the transfer is 
made on a license, sale, or transfer for 
stock basis. 

My second amendment adds a new 
section to H.R. 10650 to eliminate arti- 
ficial tax incentives to capital movements 
arising out of the computation of the 
foreign tax credit. 

At the present time a U.S. corpora- 
tion doing business in Canada through 
a branch may be subject to a Canadian 
tax greater than the U.S. tax. For ex- 
ample, the profits of the branch might 
be subject to the normal 50-percent Ca- 
nadian corporate rate plus a tax of 15 
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percent on the remaining profits of the 
branch which are not reinvested in cer- 
tain assets in Canada. The combined 
Canadian tax, therefore, might be 574% 
percent. The foreign tax credit allowed 
by the United States on such income, 
however, would be limited to 52 percent, 
the amount of the U.S. tax. Thus, the 
corporation would have an unused for- 
eign tax credit 3 the extra 
5% percent of Canadian tax 

In order to avoid wasting the foreign 
tax credit, taxpayers in this situation 
have transferred idle funds normally 
invested in the United States to bank 
accounts or investments in Canada to 
produce additional investment income 
subject to only a 15-percent withholding 
tax in Canada. In such a situation there 
is available to the U.S. corporation as a 
credit against the U.S. tax on such in- 
vestment income not only credit for the 
15-percent Canadian tax on such income, 
but also the unused credit for Canadian 
tax on its operating profits which is in 
excess of the 52-percent U.S. rate. Thus, 
the present foreign tax credit computa- 
tion provides strong artificial incentives 
for corporations in similar situations to 
transfer short-term investment funds 
from the United States to countries such 
as Canada which impose low rates of tax 
on such investment income. 

My proposed amendment to the for- 
eign tax credit provisions would add a 
new limitation on the amount of foreign 
tax credit. This limitation would op- 
erate by having the amount of available 
foreign tax credit computed separately 
with respect to interest income and all 
other income. The separate computa- 
tion would prevent the averaging of low 
rates of foreign tax on interest income 
with higher rates on noninterest in- 
come. Exceptions for two types of inter- 
est income would be made: First, interest 
derived from any transaction which is 
directly related to the active conduct of 
a trade or business in a foreign country 
or a possession of the United States; 
and second, interest received from a 
corporation in which the taxpayer owns 
at least 10 percent of the voting stock. 
The limitation based on the separate 
computation for interest income would 
be made on a per country basis and rules 
would be provided in the case of a tax- 
payer electing the overall limitation to 
carry out the separate per country com- 
putation for interest income. Special 
transitional rules for carrybacks and 
carryforwards are provided. Finally, 
the amendment would be effective with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
the date of the enactment of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1962, but only with respect 
to interest resulting from transactions 
consummated after April 2, 1962. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL— 
AMENDMENT 
Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 

sent to the desk an amendment, intended 

to be proposed by me on behalf of my- 
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self, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], to the Department of Labor- 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill, H.R. 10904. 
The amendment would increase the ap- 
propriation for the President’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women from 
$175,000 to $250,000, which will still be 
$7,500 below the budget item approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, I desire to an- 
nounce that today the Senate received 
the nomination of Foy D. Kohler, of 
Ohio, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be Ambas- 
sador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE OF EDUCATION SUBCOM- 
MITTEE HEARINGS ON S. 3477 AND 
S. 2827—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
scheduled hearings upon S. 3477, the 
General University Extension Education 
Act of 1962, for 9:30 a.m., July 26, 1962, 
in room 4232, New Senate Office Building, 
and upon S. 2827, the Adult Literacy Act 
of 1962, at 9:30 a.m. the following day, 
July 27, 1962, in the same location. 

All witnesses who desire to be heard 
upon either of these bills should make 
their requests to be heard known in 
writing to the committee staff, room 
4230, New Senate Office Building, as soon 
as possible in order that time may be 
allocated to them. It is anticipated that 
due to the number of potential witnesses 
on each of the bills, time may be at a 
premium; therefore, the subcommittee 
will appreciate receiving at least 24 hours 
in advance, 50 copies of the written 
statement covering the testimony. It 
may also be necessary to restrict to a 5- 
to 10-minute period the time allotted to 
each witness. For this reason it is hoped 
that each witness desiring to present 
oral testimony, do so with the under- 
standing that his brief oral statement 
will be followed in the printed hearings 
by the full text of the prepared state- 
ment. I can assure each witness that 
full consideration will be given by the 
subcommittee to all written statements 
presented to the subcommittee, even 
though no oral statement is made. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to ask unanimous consent that at the 
next printing of the bill, S. 3477, that the 
name of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
be added to the bill as a cosponsor. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (HR. 11737) 
to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for research, development, and 
operation; construction of facilities; and 
for other purposes; that the House 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
GEORGE P. MILLER, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, 
Mr. Kartu, Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. FuLton were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2775) to amend the act 
of June 30, 1954, providing for a con- 
tinuance of civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 13, 1962, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 2775) to amend the act 
of June 30, 1954, providing for a con- 
tinuance of civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address prepared for de- 
livery by himself over Wisconsin radio and 
television stations, May 12 and 13, 1962, on 
the subject of “Tourism.” 

By Mr. COTTON: 

Report by Senator Murpny to his con- 
stituents highlighting the problems sur- 
rounding the proposed Trade Expansion Act. 


EDITORIALS SUPPORT RACHEL 


CARSON'S PLEA FOR PESTICIDE 
REFORMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago I called attention to three 
recent articles in the New Yorker maga- 
zine by the distinguished author, 
Rachel Carson, which described in 
frightening detail the biologic havoc be- 
ing wrought on the surface of our planet 
by indiscriminate use of pesticides and 
chemical poisons. Many of us remember 
her moving book The Sea Around Us,” 
which evoked the magnificent panorama 
of life beneath the oceans. In that book 
she movingly conveyed to the general 
reader her love and understanding for 
the world of nature. 
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Now, in her New Yorker articles, which 
are to be incorporated in a book to be 
issued soon, she has provided chilling 
evidence of the widespread, sometimes 
apparently irreversible, damage done to 
the plant, insect, and animal kingdoms 
of our countryside through the applica- 
tion of powerful poisons of various kinds. 
Her purpose in the articles was plainly, 
in part, to shock—but also to describe 
and explain, and thus to bring about 
some badly needed caution and reform. 

To a considerable extent, the wide- 
spread use of these poisons is the result 
of deliberate Federal Government pro- 
grams. Undoubtedly, these efforts have 
been both well intended and, in many 
cases, justified and effective. A return 
to the irritating mosquito bogs that 
marred the state of nature in the pre- 
DDT days of yore would not necessarily 
constitute progress. However, it is 
abundantly clear, on the basis of Miss 
Carson's gloomy recital, that in a great 
many instances the use of pesticides has 
gone well beyond the bounds dictated 
by good judgment. 

I believe that an independent, authori- 
tative public review of this matter is 
urgently needed. If the danger is less 
than Miss Carson suggests, then it would 
be important to set the record straight. 
If, on the other hand, as seems likely, 
this is an area in which important re- 
forms are urgently needed, then it should 
begin at once. Our already much-abused 
planet cannot forever withstand the pun- 
ishment visited on it by man in his some- 
times ill-considered efforts to warp his 
environment to his needs. 

Recent editorials in the Washington 
Post and in the New York Times also 
called attention to the need for action 
in response to the situation described by 
Miss Carson. I ask unanimous consent 
that the two editorials be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 13, 1962] 

On CONTROLLING PESTS 

Rachel Carson’s series of articles in the 
New Yorker on insecticides have performed 
a signal service in alerting the public to the 
hazards of indiscriminate use of powerful 
chemical poisons. It is no reproach to Miss 
Carson to note that her case is deliberately 
one sided. In light of popular indifference 
to the damage that pesticides can inflict on 
man and nature, a jolt was needed. Her 
negative case is virtually as powerful as the 
poisons she deplores. 

As Miss Carson carefully documents, in- 
secticides have in some areas decimated 
birds, injured human beings who have been 
careless in their use, poisoned fish, and al- 
tered the balance of nature. It is also evi- 
dent that resistant pest strains have in some 
cases developed that require new and fre- 
quently more toxic poisons to achieve pest 
control. And there is surely cause for con- 
cern in the lack of knowledge about the 
effect of human ingestion of insecticides. 

But for better or worse, insecticides have 
become an essential element in food produc- 
tion. Without use of sprays, from 25 to 50 
percent of apples would be despoiled by 
worms, and comparable levels of damage 
could be wrought on crops as varied as al- 
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falfa and cranberries. It would be wholly 
unreasonable to decry all pesticides, but it 
is not out of order to call for greater con- 
trol, more research, and broader public edu- 
cation in an area where a momentary bless- 
ing can become an enduring blight. 

The Government already has a Federal 
Pest Control Review Board, comprising rep- 
resentatives of five departments. But the 
gears of bureaucracy can become jammed. 
For example, the Department of Agriculture 
initiated a major campaign against the fire 
ant before the Fish and Wildlife Service had 
a chance to study the potential harm. The 
havoc was considerable; in some areas, it 
took 3 years before the quail population re- 
turned to normal levels. Now a less toxic 
pesticide is being used against the fire ant, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service insecticide 
research budget has jumped from nothing to 
$883,000 since 1956. 

There is need for intensive study of alter- 
native methods of pest control. In some 
cases, as with alfalfa, resistant hybrid forms 
may provide better protection than the 
spray gun. The Japanese beetle can be com- 
batted, as Miss Carson points out, by spread- 
ing a milky disease fatal to the insect or by 
employing parasites that feed on the grubs. 
In other cases, specific insecticides that kill 
only a single species can be developed (as in 
the case of fruit flies and the fire ant) avert- 
ing the havoc of broad-spectrum poisons. Or 
new insecticides that limit harm to wildlife 
can be found. 

Beyond this, some form of public inquiry, 
possibly by a presidentially appointed panel, 
could do much to focus attention on the 
perils of indiscriminate spraying. If, as man- 
ufacturers of pesticides assert, the reports 
of damage are inflated, an inquiry could 
allay alarm. But if, as Miss Carson contends, 
the new poisons are threatening the extinc- 
tion of wildlife and menacing the health of 
human beings, then assuredly a full-scale 
investigation could provide the groundwork 
for a legislative remedy. 


[From the New York Times, July 2, 1962] 
RACHEL CARSON’S WARNING 


Rachel Carson, who has charmed readers 
with her rhapsodic accounts of the natural 
life of the sea and the seashore, has written 
a three-part series for the New Yorker that 
few will read without a chill, no matter how 
hot the weather. Her subject is the contro- 
versial one of our increasing use of chemical 
poisons in a generally unsuccessful effort to 
eliminate insect pests and the extent to 
which we are, in the process, subjecting our- 
selves to the hazard of slow poisoning 
through the pollution of our environment, 
It is controversial because it involves Gov- 
ernment policies and affects an important 
source of profits for the chemical industry. 

Miss Carson will be accused of alarmism, 
or lack of objectivity, of showing only the 
bad side of pesticides while ignoring their 
benefits. But this, we suspect, is her pur- 
pose as well as her method, We do not 
combat highway carelessness by reciting sta- 
tistics only of the millions of motorists who 
return safely to their garages, nor do we find 
a cure for disease by boasting of the reduc- 
tion in mortality rates. Miss Carson does not 
argue that chemical insecticides must never 
be used, but she warns of the dangers of 
misuse and overuse by a public that has be- 
come mesmerized by the notion that 
chemists are the possessors of divine wisdom 
and that nothing but benefit can emerge 
from their test tubes. If her series helps 
arouse enough public concern to immunize 
Government agencies against the blandish- 
ments of the hucksters and enforce adequate 
controls, the author will be as deserving of 
the Nobel Prize as was the inventor of DDT. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE AUTHOR- 
ITY ON RADIATION HAZARDS 
BACKED IN CAPITAL TIMES AR- 
TICLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent article in the Capital Times of Madi- 
son, Wis., reviewed the current situation 
concerning radioactivity hazards. Writ- 
ten by the Capital Times’ able Washing- 
ton correspondent, Ivan Kaye, the article 
provides a thoughtful analysis of the 
fallout problem. 


I was pleased to note that Mr. Kaye 
calls attention to the bill I have intro- 
duced to vest central authority over ra- 
dioactivity as it affects the public health 
and safety in the Public Health Service. 
He writes: 

With the Federal Government now under 
increasing pressure to provide authoritative 
guidance, there is expected to be consider- 
able support for Senator WILLIAM ProxMIRE’s 
bill to put the Public Health Service in com- 
plete charge of the health and safety prob- 
lems arising from radiation. 

This approach, many here feel, would cen- 
tralize Government policy in a vital and 
highly confusing area. Ideally, it would 
eliminate contradictory reports and studies 
by competing Government agencies and make 
the planning of countermeasures easier. 


It is my hope that my bill will receive 
prompt congressional action, and I am 
glad to note the evidence of support for 
it that Mr. Kaye describes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle I have referred to be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR FALLOUT: THE GRISLY EQUATION 

(By Ivan Kaye) 

WASHINGTON.—In the great sweep of his- 
tory, with its chronicle of the rise and fall 
of empires, the fate of 110 unborn children 
does not bulk very large. 

And yet, it is the prospect of 110 deformed 
children, who would not otherwise be crip- 
pled, that has cast a kind of moral fallout 
over the American conscience as it tries to 
come to terms with the current nuclear tests. 

Another element in the grisly equation is 
the estimated 2,000 leukemia and 700 bone 
cancer deaths over the next 70 years directly 
attributable to radioactive fallout. 

And hovering upon the diplomatic hori- 
zon, like some dark and ominous cloud, lies 
the inevitability of future bomb tests. 

If the Russians resume testing, Prof. Rus- 
sell H. Morgan of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity estimates that the dosage of iodine 
131 to the thyroid would probably exceed 
radiation protection guides in several cities, 

Professor Morgan served as Chairman of 
the U.S. Public Health Service’s National 
Advisory Committee on Radiation. The 
Committee came out with a strong criticism 
of the Federal Government’s handling of the 
whole radiation problem, and recommended 
a great expansion of research and surveil- 
lance measures by the Public Health Service. 

It called for a large increase in appropria- 
tions for such work, to reach an eventual 
outlay of $100 million by 1970. This year, 
some $16 million will be spent on radiation 
study and monitoring. S 

The White House sat on the Committee’s 
critical report for 3 weeks, leading some ob- 
servers to speculate that the delay arose 
because the whole subject of fallout is highly 
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embarrassing to a government that is in the 
process of conducting nuclear tests. 

The administration had uttered the 
strongest condemnations of the Russian 
tests, but the adjectives have been pruned 
from those reports discussing American nu- 
clear experiments. 

Critics blessed, or cursed, with good mem- 
ories have not forgotten that President Ken- 
nedy, in urging a nuclear test ban last fall 
at the United Nations, used such terms as 
“the poison of radioactive fallout,” “polluting 
the atmosphere,” and “contamination of the 
air,” 

He was talking about the Russians, and 
his language was as eloquent as his indig- 
nation was justified; but a test by any other 
nation is a test just the same. 

In its own defense, the administration 
can cite the report issued recently by the 
Federal Radiation Council, a part of the 
Executive Office of the President. 

The report came out with depressing esti- 
mates of leukemia and bone cancer deaths 
over the next 70 years, and administration 
defenders point to this candor as proof that 
the Government will tell the truth about 
radiation dangers to the American people. 

The report also said that the genetic 
damage from testing was less than that re- 
ceived from normal background radiation. 
It is filled with qualifying and cautioning 
statements, however, and admits that 
neither its conclusions nor its statistical 
estimates of disease and death are fixed. 

There are some basics, however, that no- 
body disputes. It is agreed that radioactive 
substances resulting from a nuclear ex- 
plosion are absorbed by plants, which are 
then eaten by animals and man. Since 
man also eats animal food and drinks milk, 
he is prone to acquire more and more of the 
radioactive substances. 

The four nuclear fission products that 
have caused the greatest concern are 
strontium 90, cesium 137, carbon 14, and 
iodine 131. 

Strontium 90 bears a strong chemical re- 
semblance to calcium, and concentrates in 
the bones and bone marrow. It is thought 
to play some part in bone cancer and leu- 
kemia, or cancer of the blood-forming or- 
gans. Blood cells are formed in the bone 

arrow. 
go 131, which loses half of its radio- 
activity in 8 days, concentrates in the 
thyroid gland, and is thought to lead to 
cancer if found in too great an amount. It 
is especially dangerous to babies, whose 
rapidly developing thyroids have a tendency 
to collect relatively large quantities of lo- 
dine. 

Cesium 137 and carbon 14, which may be 
found in any kind of tissue, are thought to 
present dangers to the reproductive organs, 
and thus to contribute to the genetic dam- 
age of future generations. 

Radioactive substances are said to cause 
two types of damage to body tissue, somatic 
and genetic. Somatic damage includes di- 
seases of the whole body, such as leukemia. 

Genetic damage involves changes in the 
genes, the transmitters of hereditary char- 
acteristics. Such changes are called muta- 
tions, and scientists are in general agree- 
ment that mutations usually turn out for 
the worst. Genetic deformities are passed 
from generation to generation, causing mis- 
ery far beyond anything that can now be 
imagined. 

Prof. H. Bentley Glass, a widely known 
geneticist on the John; Hopkins faculty, has 
told the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy that recently discovered birth 
defects resulting from damaged genes must 
now be added to previous estimates of detri- 
mental mutations resulting from radiation. 

Glass added grimly that no one could say 
at the present time how many mongoloid 
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idiots and sexually maldeveloped types had 
been produced by radiation. 

While scientists agree that any radiation 
is bad for the genes, there is widespread dis- 
agreement over the acceptable dosage for 
general body cells. 

The rise during May of iodine 131 levels 
in the milk in Minneapolis, Des Moines, and 
St. Louis alarmed many citizens, and brought 
new demands for a more definitive informa- 
tion program by the Government. 

The fact that the levels fell in June has 
not solved the basic problem, which con- 
tinues to be the public confusion generated 
by the administration's failure to answer 
fully a number of questions about the radia- 
tion hazard, or to suggest a program of 
countermeasures. 

The only comprehensive survey of radiation 
and the human diet to be done in the United 
States has been made, not by the Govern- 
ment, but by the Consumers Union. 

The private agency did receive some money 
for the study from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Public Health Service, but 
its conclusions do not have the policymaking 
potential that the findings of a Government 
study would have. 

The Consumers Union survey showed that 
the Government’s system for checking radi- 
ation levels was highly deficient with regard 
to speed and overall effectiveness. Informa- 
tion was not available about strontium 90 in 
the food, the survey reported, until 3 or 4 
months after the food had been eaten. 

With the Federal Government now under 
increasing pressure to provide authoritative 
guidance, there is expected to be considerable 
support for Senator WILLIAM Proxmire’s bill 
to put the Public Health Service in complete 
charge of the health and safety problems 
arising from radiation. 

This approach, many here feel, would cen- 
tralize Government policy in a vital and 
highly confusing area. Ideally, it would 
eliminate contradictory reports and studies 
by competing Government agencies and make 
the planning of countermeasures easier. 

Professor Morgan and the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Radiation have already 
suggested that the first countermeasure 
against iodine 131 would be the placing of all 
children of early age, lactating mothers, and 
pregnant women on evaporated or powdered 
dry skim milk. This would only be done in 
areas where the levels had exceeded permis- 
sible limits, 

The committee, however, had no definitive 
answer to the problem of countermeasures 
against strontium 90. 

Milk, which has been getting the worst 
publicity as a carrier of strontium 90, was 
stoutly defended by Cornell Biologist C. L. 
Comar at a recent Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee hearing. 

Professor Comar, a member of the Food 
Protection Committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, told the committee that 
the strontium-calcium ratio of milk was 
one-tenth that of plants. 

He said that milk was thought to be the 
main carrier because it had been used as a 
measurement for strontium 90 levels, and 
had thus received a large amount of nega- 
tive publicity. 

While the statistics fly back and forth, and 
the debate over fallout rages, there are those 
here who still feel that in the last reckoning, 
when all the studies have been completed, 
there will remain the unanswered moral 
question of the 110 unborn children. 


KENNEDY’S HEW APPROPRIATION 
REQUEST ADEQUATE 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 


Senate will soon be considering the ap- 
propriations bill for the Departments of 
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Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I have introduced an amendment, 
which has been oriented, which would 
have the effect of reducing the amounts 
provided in this appropriation to the level 
of the President’s budget. 

I fully recognize and applaud the fine 
work that has been done by these two 
Departments and their many subsidiary 
agencies and bodies. Like all Senators 
and all citizens, I hail the splendid 
achievements in particular of the medi- 
cal research performed by the National 
Institutes of Health and the Public 
Health Service. An important part of 
the immense strides forward in medical 
knowledge that have been taken in the 
past 15 years has been due to the Fed- 
eral funds advanced to the National In- 
stitutes of Health and related research 
programs. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY BACKS MEDICAL RESEARCH 

President Kennedy similarly has given 
his enthusiastic endorsement to the great 
accomplishments of medical science in 
recent years. In his message to Con- 
gress on health last February 27, the 
President said: 

Medical research, supported to an increas- 
ing degree over the past 15 years by the 
Federal Government, is achieving exciting 
breakthroughs against both cancer and 
heart disease as well as on many other 
fronts. We can now save one out of every 
three victims of cancer, compared to only 
one out of four saved less than a decade 
ago. Our nationwide cancer chemotherapy 
program is saving many children and adults 
who would have been considered hopeless 
cases only a few years ago. And advances 
in heart surgery have restored to produc- 
tive lives many thousands, while full pre- 
vention of many forms of heart disease seems 
increasingly within our reach. 

We must, therefore, continue to stimulate 
this flow of inventive ideas by supporting 
medical research along a very broad front. 
I have proposed substantially increased 
funds for the National Institutes of Health 
for 1963, particularly for research project 
grants, and the training of specialists in 
mental health. Expenditures by the Insti- 
tutes in 1963 are estimated to exceed $740 
million, an increase of more than $100 mil- 
lion from the current year and a fourfold 
increase in the last 5 years. 


I want to call special attention to the 
President's statement that he has pro- 
posed substantially increased funds for 
the National Institutes of Health for 
1963. Expenditures by the Institutes in 
1963 are estimated to exceed $740 mil- 
lion, an increase of more than $100 mil- 
lion from the current year and a four- 
fold increase in the last 5 years.” 

This budget estimate for “substan- 
tially increased funds” will, according to 
the President continue to stimulate this 
flow of inventive ideas by supporting 
medical research along a very broad 
front.” 

Anyone who reads the full text of 
President Kennedy’s message on health, 
from which I have quoted, can have no 
doubt about his devotion and enthusi- 
asm to medical research and steady ad- 
vances along the entire health front. 
It is printed in the hearings on the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation, where it appears on pages 
324 to 331. 
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PROXMIRE AMENDMENT UPHOLDS PRESIDENT'S 
ESTIMATES FOR LABOR-HEW 


The amendment that I have offered 
fully endorses the President’s support 
for medical research and the other gov- 
ernmental activities covered in this ap- 
propriation. But it rejects the increases, 
amounting to a total of $247 million in 
the full Labor-HEW appropriation, 
and including a reduction of $120.4 mil- 
lion in the appropriations to the National 
Institutes of Health. 

The President’s budget request for 
NIH for fiscal 1963 is $780.4 million— 
which already was $40 million above the 
amount the President estimated in his 
health message for 1963, and that figure 
was a fourfold increase in the past 5 


years. 

The $900 million proposed in the bill 
approved by the Senate committee would 
make this a fivefold increase. This, I 
submit, is the kind of fiscal inflation 
that runs a serious risk of throwing 
budgetary caution to the winds. 

A recent article in Science magazine, 
published by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, pro- 
vides an excellent summary of recent 
thinking on the question of Federal funds 
for medical research. It was written 
by their staff reporter, Mr. D. S. Green- 
berg, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


News AND COMMENT—MEDICAL RESEARCH 
Furs: NIH PATH THROUGH CONGRESS Has 
DEVELOPED TROUBLESOME BUMPS 


Im t elements in both the Senate 
and the House are showing increasing dis- 
satisfaction over Congress’ decade-long 
honeymoon with medical research. 

There is no possibility of reversing the 
role of the Federal Government as the prin- 
cipal source of funds for medical research; it 
is well established in that role, and there is 
no demand for reducing support or develop- 
ing alternative sources of funds. What is 

the discontent is the generous and 
uncritical attitude that Congress regularly 
takes toward the budget of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, which is the principal 
channel for Federal funds for medical re- 
search and allied activities. Along with de- 
fense and beating the Russians to the moon, 
medical research has regularly found no 
built-in opposition on Capitol Hill. NIH, 
perhaps uniquely among Federal agencies, 
goes to its appropriations hearings prepared, 
not to defend its budget requests, but to ex- 
plain, In response to friendly questioning, 
why it is not asking for more. The outcome 
of these hearings invariably has been appro- 
priations above the administration requests. 
Since there is no political mileage in op- 
posing medical research, the appropriations 
have regularly been passed by both Houses, 
despite the grumblings of a few critics. 
These grumblings have risen year by year 
along with the NIH budget, until at present 
they constitute what NIH officials regard as 
something more serious than mere back- 
ground noise from fiscal conservatives. 

The critics are dissatisfied, first, with Con- 
gress practice of giving NIH more than 
the administration has requested for it, and 
then, with NIH’s procedures for supervising 
the use of the money by its research 
grantees. The opposition is expected to come 
to a head shortly when the Senate takes up 
an NIH money bill that provides a total of 
$900.8 million, which is $120.4 above the 
administration’s request. Leading the oppo- 
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sition is Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, who has introduced an 
amendment to cut the appropriation back 
to the administration’s figure. In previous 
years, such efforts were considered unlikely to 
meet with success, but last year a similar 
amendment, offered by Senator PRESCOTT 
Buss, Republican, of Connecticut, attracted 
37 votes and lost by a margin of only 13. 
Pressure in behalf of the expanded appro- 
priation would increase if the margin nar- 
rowed, but a few years ago there was no 
possibility whatever of lining up 37 senators 
against enlarging the NIH appropriation. 

The House has already passed its version 
of the NIH budget, adding only $60.4 million 
to the administration’s request. The bill 
in that Chamber went through without any 
significant effort to sidetrack it or lower the 
amount (the vote was 371 to 24), but the 
opposition for next year is finding suste- 
mance in a report issued last week by the 
intergovernmental relations subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations. The gist of that report was that 
NIH is pouring funds into medical research 
without making very much of an effort to 
keep track of how the funds are being used. 
NIH officials, in testimony before the sub- 
committee, did not dispute the charge that 
their followup on grants is quite limited; 
they argued, rather, that the most productive 
method in financing research is to pick good 
people with good projects and let them carry 
out their work without encumbering them 
with excessive reports or visiting inspectors. 
The subcommittee, expressing a skeptical 
view of human nature, doubted that this was 
a wise way to deal with Federal funds. The 
report came too late to have any effect on 
the NIH budget in the House, but it is being 
cited in the Senate in support of the argu- 
ment that generosity puts no pressure on 
NIH to watch its pennies. 

The congressional generosity enjoyed by 
NIH is a phenomenon that produces envy 
and puzzlement in other agencies—with the 
exception again of defense and space, which, 
so far, have not had to fear for their funds. 
To receive the full request year after year 
would be considered a paradisiacal state of 
affairs by most agencies, but NIH has con- 
sistently done far better than that. At the 
same time, its growth has been phenomenal, 
and would have been so even if Congress had 
been merely content to go along with ad- 
ministration requests. In 1953 the admin- 
istration request was $55 million; Congress 
appropriated $59 million. By 1960 the re- 
quest had risen o $294.2 million; Congress 
raised this to $400 million. In the fiscal year 
that ended last month, the administration 
asked for $583 million; Congress appropri- 
ated $783 million. Last year the administra- 
tion counteracted congressional generosity to 
a limited extent by refusing to permit NIH 
to spend some $60 million of its appropriated 
funds. This step helped promote economy, 
but it also produced dividends of congres- 
sional ill will that the administration, in 
its troubled relationship with Capitol Hill, 
would rather not acquire. 


RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


Underlying the congressional ferment over 
the NIH budget is the imponderable of what 
is a proper return on investment in medical 
research. Since no one is for disease and 
Congress is in favor of science and under- 
stands very little about it, the presumption 
has always been in favor of those who ad- 
vocate larger expenditures. This presump- 
tion accounts for the unparalleled success 
enjoyed by the heads of the appropriations 
subcommittees that handle the NIH 
budget—Congressman JomN E. FOGARTY, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, and Senator 
Laster Hix, Democrat, of Alabama. As lay 
students of medical research they have no 
peers in their respective houses; when a 
critic rises to question their advocacy of a 
larger budget, they can cite medical “break- 
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throughs,” achieved and just around the 
corner, ad infinitum. As their witness, they 
cite the truly phenomenal results that have 
been achieved through the burgeoning of 
medical research under Federal financing, 
and implicit in their defense of the bigger 
budget is the possibility that the budget 
cutters may unwittingly eliminate the one 
project that may find the key—to who 
knows what? It is not easy to stand in 
opposition to these arguments. Even so de- 
voted and astute a budget slicer as Con- 
gressman H. R. Gross, Republican, of Iowa, 
finds himself on difficult terrain when he 
takes on medical research. Gross has a good 
time terrorizing the State Department, but 
when he takes to the floor to debate the 
NIH appropriation, he generally manages no 
more than a few pot shots. For example, in 
a recent House debate he noted that a re- 
port on NIH grants contained a list which 
stated “ ‘applicant, type of institution,’ and 
then the heading is ‘discipline.’ Iam curious 
to know what discipline means in this con- 
nection,” Gross said. 

The ranking Republican on Focarry’s sub- 
committee, MELVIN R. Lam, of Wisconsin, 
explained to Gross that “these are fields of 
medical science.” 

“I am just curious to know what the word 
means,” Gross went on. “Is it a medical 
term, or what is it?” 

“It is generally used in medicine. It is a 
specific field of study,” Lamp explained fur- 
ther. Gross, apparently satisfied, then went 
on to pick lightly on other matters. 

(It should be noted, however, that Gross 
and other skeptics do have their influence 
on the congressional guardians of NIH, who, 
in turn, have a great deal of influence on 
NIH. In the same debate, Gross demanded 
information on a previous expenditure of 
“some $89,000 for a study of behavioral 
cocktail parties.” Focarry replied that “we 
immediately took this up with the Public 
Health Service (the parent of NIH), and I 
understand the project has been discontin- 
ued.” In other instances, NIH has been ad- 
vised by its congressional friends that it 
would be advisable to steer away from fund- 
ing studies that easily lend themselves to 
ridicule. However, it would be Incorrect to 
assume that NIH employs this principle as 
a guiding star in selecting projects, or that 
Focarty expects it to. When critics leaped 
on NIH for supporting Prof. Harry Harlow's 
study of relations between infant monkeys 
and their mothers, Focarry’s subcommittee 
stoutly defended the project and came close 
to denouncing the critics as ignoramuses.) 

While Focarry and Hitt have led the way 
in assuring NIH of a generous and ever- 
growing supply of money, NIH itself is 
encountering increased congressional con- 
cern over the manner in which it is using 
the money. Economical operation is a “holy 
grail” for Congress, and as the NIH budget 
grows—and therefore attracts more congres- 
sional attention—NIH officials are pressed to 
assure Congress that they are keeping a 
sharp eye on the taxpayer's dollar. 

In testifying before the Government 
Operations Subcommittee, James A. Shan- 
non, NIH Director, simply was not talking 
the language of Congress when he testified 
that, in providing funds for research 
“selection of good men and good ideas—and 
rejection of the inferior—is the key. All 
susbequent administrative actions having to 
do with the adjustment of budgets and so 
forth are essentially trivial in relation to 
this basic selection process.” 

GRANT IS A TRUST 

Shannon added: “The research grant is, 
in essence, a trust. It is an award made to 
an individual or group after a critical exam- 
ination of past performance and of the 
proposed line of research. Once the award 
is made, the use of granted funds is left to 
the investigator and the institution. They 
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are accountable for exercising the trustee- 
ship responsibility.” 

“Are you suggesting,” Shannon was asked, 
“that the scientists who prepare budget 
requests for their research projects are best 
qualified to determine the minimum re- 
quirements of the project?” 

“Who else could do it better than they?” 
he replied. 

The questioner proceeded, and it soon be- 
came plain that Shannon and the committee 
were operating in different worlds: “Isn’t 
it a human tendency for people to ask for the 
funds they would like to have if past expe- 
rience suggests these are the amounts they 
might get?” 

Shannon replied: “we have never operated 
our business that way. Nor do we believe 
that most scientific groups in the country 
have an asking and a selling price for their 
product, which is research activity. I think 
we get a realistic appraisal of what they need 
to do the job. What they ask for is the result 
of their best Judgment.” 

Shannon conceded that NIH has been slow 
in responding to a committee report, issued 
last vear, which urged NIH to develop tighter 
supervision over the use of its money. But 
he maintained (1) that it is difficult to re- 
cruit personnel who can exercise meaningful 
supervision, and (2) that the supervisory 
function properly belongs to the universities 
and other institutions where the research 
takes place. 

“What is to prevent a scientist,” he was 
asked, “from getting a substantial grant for 
experiments on white mice and deciding, 
instead, that Paris in the spring is nice and 
taking a trip around the world and occasion- 
ally dropping in at medical schools so long as 
he is careful to turn in a report in which he 
has all the receipts for travel?” 

Shannon replied that “the discipline of 
the institution is our only protection against 
precisely what you said. We have no inter- 
nal devices that protect us from that.” He 
added that any scientist who sought to di- 
vert funds for such travels would probably 
run afoul of his institution, and, if he did 
not, his failure to produce results in his re- 
search would make it difficult for him to 
obtain a renewal of his grant. 

“What you are saying,” a committee staff 
member suggested, is that it would be dif- 
ficult for anybody to get two trips around 
the world on the basis of a grant for white 
mice.” 

Shannon and his associates at the hearing 
rejected this interpretation but failed to win 
the committee over to their confidence in 
the self-discipline of the scientific com- 
munity. 

The outcome of the hearing was a report 
which has been warmly received by those 
Senators who have been planning this year’s 
attack on another expanded NIH budget. 
The closing remarks of the report are: “It 
appears that Congress has been overzealous 
in appropriating money for health research. 
The conclusion is inescapable * * * that the 
pressure for spending increasingly large ap- 
propriations has kept NIH from giving ade- 
quate attention to basic management prob- 
lems. The committee expects NIH to give 
high priority at this time to the task of cor- 
recting its management deficiencies and 

ening its capacity for the effective 
and efficient operation of these vital health 
rograms.” 


p $ 

The mounting congressional opposition 
represents no immediate danger to NIH’s 
growth. The administration regularly seeks 
larger annual budgets for NIH, and there is 
no significant effort afoot to reverse this 
practice. But the congressional habit of 
adding to the administration requests is now 
coming within range of the opposition, and 
if it should succeed, the opposition would 
very likely start probing into the administra- 
tion budget, which might easily yield some 
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cases that would not promote the cause of 
generous budgets for medical research.— 
D. S. GREENBERG, 


FOOD SHORTAGE IN COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Washington 
Post of this morning, written by Joseph 
Alsop, He discusses the famine condi- 
tion which existed in Soviet Russia in 
1920, and he points out in this article 
that the American Government, through 
Herbert Hoover and his American Re- 
lief Organization, rushed to the Soviet 
Union food which was needed by the 
people of that country. Mr. Alsop states: 

Herbert Hoover and his American Relief 
Organization responded to the appeal. They 
worked in the Soviet Union for over 2 years. 
In the end, they got official credit from the 
Kremlin for saving no less than many mil- 
lions of Russian lives. The wiser students 
of Soviet history also credit Herbert Hoover 
and his American grain for saving the Rus- 
sian revolution; for the entire structure of 
Soviet communism was falling apart under 
the strain of hunger when Hoover came to 
the rescue. 


Mr. Alsop writes further: 

The 17 million persons massacred by Josef 
Stalin in the 10 years between 1929 and 1939 
would not have been massacred. The count- 
less millions of others who languished and 
died in the Soviet labor camps would have 
been saved. Poland, Hungary, and the rest 
of Eastern Europe would not be in chains. 
China might be a free, rather than a slave, 
state. Russia, too, would have built her na- 
tional power on a less ugly foundation. 


This experience in saving communism 
in Russia ought to be a lesson to us in 
our approach to what we shall do in re- 
gard to Red China. Red China is in dis- 
tress. Her harvests have been practical- 
ly nil. As Lenin did in 1920, Red China 
may well, in 1962, call upon our Govern- 
ment for food. The immediate impulse, 
motivated by humanitarianism, would be 
to send the food. Cuba under Castro 
might some day ask for food. But let us 
remember that if we save communism in 
China and save communism in Cuba, we 
may later find ourselves paying the same 
destructive price that the world had to 
pay as the consequence of our saving Red 
Russia in 1920 by sending food there. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article by Joseph Alsop to which I 
have referred be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MORAL BALANCE SHEET 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The latest information about the recent, 
major deployment of the Chinese Communist 
army completes a strikingly interesting and 
telling pattern. 

In the first phase, large numbers of addi- 
tional troops were moved into the areas 
along the Taiwan Strait from which an at- 
tack on the Nationalist-garrisoned offshore 
islands might be launched. The question 
promptly arose whether the intention was 
offensive, or whether this was really a defen- 
sive movement, caused by Chiang Kai-shek’s 
frequent public threats to attempt a land- 
ing on the mainland this year. 
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Now, however, additional troops have been 
moved into a much larger area, extending 
from northeast Kwang-tung Province, up the 
coast to the northern part of Fukien Prov- 
ince. The inland boundary of the rein- 
forced area is a rough arc. And this arc 
in turn bounds the area within which it 
would be practical for Chiang Kai-shek to 
give air cover to a force being parachuted 
into China. 

One must always keep his fingers crossed 
in such cases. But the new evidence makes 
the redeployment of the Communist army 
appear even more strictly defensive than was 
at first supposed. Apparently this huge and 
costly troop movement has really been un- 
dertaken because the Peiping leaders are 
afraid—afraid of a landing by Chiang, but 
even more afraid of their own people, and 
maybe even afraid of some units of their 
own army, without whose help no National- 
ist landing could succeed. 

The Peiping leaders do well to be afraid. 
If this year’s Chinese harvest is as bad as 
the last three, which now seems quite pos- 
sible, China will be almost in the position 
of the Soviet Union in 1921. 

In 1920, the tax collectors of the new So- 
viet Communist state had even seized the 
seed grain of the Russian peasantry. In 
1921, the weather was also unkind. Famine 
stalked the whole Russian land. And the 
Soviet commissars were driven to appeal for 
help to the capitalist world, through Maxim 
Gorky, the great writer. 

Herbert Hoover and his America Relief 
Organization responded to the appeal. They 
worked in the Soviet Union for over 2 years. 
In the end, they got official credit from the 
Kremlin for saving no less than many mil- 
lions of Russian lives. The wiser students 
of Soviet history also credit Herbert Hoover 
and his American grain with saving the 
Russian Revolution; for the entire structure 
of Soviet communism was falling apart un- 
der the strain of hunger when Hoover came 
to the rescue. 

It is exasperating, nowadays, to recall this 
long-forgotten exercise in misplaced humani- 
tarianism. For imagine the consequences 
if Hoover had not hurried to the rescue. 

The 17 million persons massacred by Josef 
Stalin in the 10 years between 1929 and 1939 
would not have been massacred. The count- 
less millions of others who languished and 
died in the Soviet labor camps would have 
been saved. Poland, Hungary, and the rest 
of Eastern Europe would not be in chains. 
China might be a free, rather than a slave, 
state. Russia too would have built her na- 
tional power on a less ugly foundation. 

Though exasperating, however, it is need- 
ful nowadays to recall Hoover's rescue 
mission, for two excellent reasons. On the 
one hand, some leading officials of the Ken- 
nedy administration lean toward sending a 
similar food mission to Communist China, if 
the Peiping leadership asks for it. Indeed, 
as shown in the last report in this space, 
the Government is in a measure publicly 
committed to do just this. 

On the other hand, it is silly to suppose 
that we can make this kind of quasi-com- 
mitment with complete safety, looking gen- 
erous before the world with no risk of hav- 
ing to meet our commitment. 

If worse comes to worst in Peiping, as it 
may well do this autumn if the harvest is 
bad, the Chinese Communist leaders are 
perfectly capable of following the example 
that Lenin set in 1921. Lenin swallowed 
his pride and controlled his hostile suspi- 
cions under dire pressure of necessity. So 
may Mao Tse-tung. Lenin allowed U.S. 
supervision of Hoover’s grain distribution. 
So may Mao Tse-tung. 

Hence the quite likely prospect of an- 
other bad harvest in already starving China 
demands an immediate new look at this 
half or three-quarters committed posture 
the Government has partly accidentally got 
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itself into. The moral balance sheet needs 
casting up. 

Last time, millions of lives were saved; 
everyone involved felt big and generous and 
humane; but Soviet communism was saved 
too, with incalculably evil results. The lives 
immediately saved weigh very light in the 
balance, in fact, against the lives subse- 
quently lost, or warped, or spent in darkness 
because the Soviet Communist system was 
saved. 

Do we really want to do the same thing 
all over again, when there will be a better 
than even chance of the entire structure 
of Chinese communism falling apart if we 
hold our hands? For if the food request is 
made, it will only be made because the 
odds have turned heavily against Mao, and 
because Mao understands the odds. 


LAOS: THE KEY TO THE MAINTE- 
NANCE OF U.S. INTERESTS IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Laos is the strategic key to southeast 
Asia, and we are handing that key to 
the Communists without a struggle. 
Most of us seem to conceive of Laos as 
a faraway place, indefensible and unim- 
portant. Somehow we have been led to 
believe that if a line is to be drawn, it 
should not be so drawn to include Laos, 
and that its defense would be politically 
mistaken and tactically impossible. 
After reading a paper prepared by Brig. 
Gen. Rothwell Brown, an authority on 
Laos, I seriously question these assump- 
tions. I believe we have failed to look 
at Laos in its proper perspective, giving 
full weight to its geographic location 
and its relation to the defense of south- 
east Asia. Rather, we have dealt with 
Laos as an isolated area somehow 
divorced from the realities of interna- 
tional politics. 

During the Eisenhower administration 
many said that the generals, such as 
Maxwell Taylor and James Gavin, for 
example, who had important professional 
judgments to give on military policy were 
not being adequately heard. I am sure 
that many of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle will join with me in 
urging that a general who has a seasoned 
professional judgment on the strategic 
significance of Laos may be heard. Iam 
not speaking of just another retired 
general, but one who knows Laos inti- 
mately as the result of his service there. 

Rothwell Brown was chief of the Pro- 
grams Evaluation Office of the U.S. Op- 
erations Mission in Laos from 1956 to 
1959. In that capacity he was respon- 
sible for the supply of American military 
equipment to the Royal Lao Army. 

Brown has spent a number of 
years in various assignments in the Far 
East. Just before going to Laos, he was 
deputy chief of our Military Assistance 
and Advisory Group in South Vietnam. 
For most of the last half of the 1940's, 
General Brown served in China and 
Korea. He was assigned to the ill-fated 
Marshall mission in China. General 
Brown knows what it is to fight in South- 
east Asia. He served with the forces 
under General Stilwell’s command that 
fought the Japanese successfully in 
northern Burma during World War II. 
Mr. President, I shall ask that General 
Brown’s memorandum on Laos be in- 
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serted in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

General Brown points out that the 
French failed in their defense of Indo- 
china because they tried to defend, not 
the strategie mountain passes into the 
great River Valley, but the difficult low- 
lands and delta areas. The failure of 
this strategy was symbolized by Dien 
Bien Phu, where, as General Brown 
notes: 

They tried to hold the “bottom of the 
soup bowl” and gave up to the enemy the 
great mountain ring along their defensive 
position. 


Mr. President, I believe we are about 
to duplicate the tragic errors already 
written into the French story. Can we 
really defend the remainder of South- 
east Asia from the lowlands of Thailand? 
Every Member of this body should pon- 
der this question as he reads the Brown 
paper. 

There is another parallel with those 
years of French disaster. What the 
French had lost through their miscon- 
ceived military strategy was ratified 
politically by the Geneva Accords of 
1954. Here, the strategic mountain bar- 
rier to the north of the Red River was 
lost to the West. Shall we duplicate 
these mistakes by our encouragement of 
a coalition with the Communists in Laos? 
As I have read the daily papers over the 
past few weeks, how it seems that we 
have read all this before, except the 
error is by far more serious this time. 
As General Brown notes, after the Com- 
munist acquisition of the mountain bar- 
rier to the north of the Red River, there 
remained still a secondary mountain 
barrier to Communist expansion. This 
ran just north of the 17th parallel that 
divides North and South Vietnam, then 
along the northern boundary of Laos, 
then to the junction of Laos, Thailand, 
and Burma. By pushing for a coalition 
government in Laos we have devised the 
political means to lose permanently this 
second mountain barrier to the Commu- 
nists. So one day we who criticized the 
French strategy may find ourselves try- 
ing to defend southeast Asia from the 
lowlands after having presented the 
Communists with the key high ground. 

My military experience has been in 
the Air Force. But I think I know 
enough about the doctrines taught at 
such places as the Infantry School to 
know the importance of seizing and con- 
trolling the high ground. Let me quote 
General Brown, a man trained in land 
warfare in southeast Asia: 

A glance at any relief map in any good 
atlas will show clearly that below the moun- 
tains of Laos and west of the mountains 
along the coast of Vietnam, there lies a 
great alluvial plain capable of tremendous 
agricultural development, but certainly lack- 
ing in major military defensive positions. 
Therefore, it is quite clear that once the 
mountain barrier is breached, the problem of 
defending the heartland of southeast Asia 
becomes exceedingly difficult. 

The strategic importance of Laos, there- 
fore, lies not in its industry which is non- 
existent, not in its material resources, not in 
its people, but purely in its geographical 
location and in the defensive nature of its 
mountains and jungles. 


For over a year, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration has pursued with resolution 
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worthy of a better cause the objective 
of a neutral Laos governed by a coalition 
regime that includes Communists. Un- 
fortunately, in advocating neutrality as 
the best solution to the Laos problem, 
the administration has obscured the vital 
necessity of retaining Laos within the 
sphere of American and free-world 
influence. 

A neutral Laos is a pipedream for two 
reasons: 

First of all, coalition government is 
one of the prime weapons in the arsenal 
of Communist conflict techniques. It 
has been used successfully, along with 
other aspects of multidimensional war- 
fare in Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and China. In 
France, Spain, and Finland, coalition as 
a means of takeover was ultimately un- 
successful, but did not fail before inflict- 
ing deep wounds upon the political life 
of these countries. 

Participation in parliament through 
legal means often yields to the Commu- 
nists’ official representation in the cabi- 
net; and invariably, the Communists 
hold on in an effort to secure control of 
the police through the ministry of inte- 
rior, control of the armed forces through 
the ministry of defense, and control of 
the courts through the ministry of jus- 
tice. If the Communists cannot gain 
direct control of these key posts, they 
insist on their going to a neutralist 
faction, because they know that of all 
political groups in the country the neu- 
tralist faction offers the least resistance 
to infiltration and eventual Communist 
control. 

There is a classic pattern of Commu- 
nist behavior to be observed here. As the 
history of coalition governments demon- 
Strates, the “small” price paid for peace 
in the short run becomes costly in the 
long run for the forces of freedom. 
Nothing short of brute force can dislodge 
Communists from the inner circles of 
government and, if they are not dis- 
lodged, complete Communist domination 
of the country is but a matter of time. 

Mr. President, the second reason why 
Laos cannot exist as a neutral entity 
relates to its geographic position in 
southeast Asia. Control of Laos by the 
Communists would give them ready ac- 
cess to the heartland of southeast Asia. 
The strategic importance of Laos derives 
from its mountains, with their jungle 
cover. They forma the last barrier to 
Communist expansion into the southeast 
Asian heartland. Once these moun- 
tains are breached, as General Brown 
points out, the vast foodstocks, the al- 
most limitless raw materials, the great 
around-the-world air lanes, and the 
ports of the whole sweep of oceans from 
Calcutta to Shanghai lie exposed to the 
Communists. The great alluvial plain 
lying below the mountains of Laos and 
west of the mountains of South Vietnam 
is capable of tremendous agricultural 
development, but it lacks major military 
defensive positions. The rivers which 
course through the plain are at best only 
limited obstacles. It is therefore ap- 
parent that, once the mountains of Laos 
are breached, defense of the rest of the 
southeast Asia mainland becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and would require a 
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massive buildup in the forces required 
to be successful. 

Some observers, appalled by the ter- 
rain of Laos and the absence of a modern 
rail and road net there, contend that 
Laos is no country in which to fight. Let 
me remind them, however, that we have 
modern aircraft, cargo-troop carrying 
and assault helicopters, and perfected 
airdrop techniques developed especially 
for warfare in rugged terrain. Let me 
point out further that the cost of hold- 
ing the mountain line in Laos would be 
a small fraction of the cost in men, 
money, and materiel required to defend 
the rest of southeast Asia, once that line 
Were permanently lost. 

Each month the price that may have 
to be paid by American troops for the 
defense of southeast Asia grows, and 
will continue to grow unless Laos is kept 
out of the Communist hands. And each 
month that we delay and indicate lack 
of determination, the will of our Asian 
Allies to fight for their survival as free 
people will deteriorate. As the dream of 
Lao neutrality fades into the reality 
of a Communist takeover, we must be 
prepared either to reestablish the moun- 
tain barrier in Laos or to concede the 
eventual loss of southeast Asia. 

Few Americans seem to realize the 
terrible consequences that are likely to 
follow the loss of Laos. As long as Laos 
remains as a great sponge through 
which the Communists must squeeze 
their military forces, and which absorbs 
their men, money, and orders as they 
strive to subvert the peoples to the 
south, their influence can be contained 
by reasonable military and security 
forces. But now that the Communists 
are on the threshold of seizing power in 
Laos, their men, money, and orders can 
flow almost unchecked deep into Thai- 
land, Cambodia, South Vietnam, and 
Malaya. This is a great challenge. 
Communism is on the march. Laos 
must remain within our sphere of in- 
fluence or everything will fall to the 
Communists. 

Cambodia, already having close ties 
with Red China, could not remain neu- 
tral if Laos goes. Once the Communists 
take over Laos, Cambodia is likely to 
topple. Communist supplies from North 
Vietnam and Laos could then transit the 
important Mekong River through the 
American-built port of Phnom Penh to 
the support of Viet Cong guerrillas in 
South Vietnam. With South Vietnam 
torn asunder by guerrilla bands, the poor 
farmers and peasants would probably 
give up hope and throw in their lot with 
the Communists in a vain hope of 
achieving some kind of peaceful life. 
Thus, Cambodia may well provide the 
next test of will for the United States. 
What would the United States and the 
Western Powers do were it to go behind 
the Bamboo Curtain? With Phnom 
Penh, the first port on the great trade 
routes sweeping past Singapore, in their 
hands, the Communists would then be 
in a position to destroy every foreign 
business based in Cambodia. All raw 
materials, including the lac of Laos, 
would be directed into Communist chan- 
nels. All manufactured goods would 
come from Communist sources. This is 
not idle conjecture, it is the pattern of 
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Communist conquest the world over. 
We seem unwilling to take a stand in 
Laos where the mountains offer favor- 
able defensive positions. Would we then 
fight in the jungles and swamps of 
Cambodia? 

With Laos in Communist hands, the 
position of Thailand would become ex- 
tremely difficult. With Cambodia going 
Communist, the whole eastern border of 
Thailand would be vulnerable. Would 
the West permit Thailand to move 
against Cambodia or support her in such 
a move? Would the West support Thai- 
land if she were to occupy those areas 
of Laos west of the Mekong River, in 
order to interpose the full length of the 
Mekong as a defensive line against the 
Communists? Without making these 
two moves the Thai could not defend 
themselves. 

Initially, the Communists would not 
have to cross the Mekong with military 
forces. There are thousands of refugees 
from North Vietnam in northeast Thai- 
land who were settled there after the 
French Indochinese War. They are, to 


river and not far beyond the mountains, 
subversive activities would increase to 
a crescendo. These refugees already re- 
quire extensive policing, soon they are 
likely to be a major security problem. 
Also thousands of overseas Chinese live 
in Thailand. The subversive pressures 
that could be brought to bear on them 
exceed the imagination of most west- 
erners. Remember, they have innumer- 
able family members in Red China. As 
they see Communist power grow at the 
West’s expense, these Chinese would 
have to throw in their lot with their 
blood brothers, even though they have 
no liking for communism. There is no 
other place for them to go, as recent 
events in Hong Kong proved. The law 
of survival would prevail. 

In the perilous situation that would 
follow a Communist seizure of Laos, 
Thailand might make some initial mili- 
tary moves to strengthen her internal 
security and to guard her borders. But 
even if she would occupy Cambodia and 
extend her borders to the Mekong, it is 
extremely doubtful that Thailand could 
maintain, for an indefinite period, the 
major increase in military forces neces- 
sary for that task. Furthermore, the in- 
creased costs to the United States for 
this stepped-up military program in 
Thailand could not be easily met in view 
of our other commitments. The force 
levels required would be most un- 
economical to support and far in excess 
of those that would have been required 
to hold Laos. 

All in all it is highly doubtful that 
Thailand could be persuaded to maintain 
a strong military posture for the long 
pull. Our vacillating policies with re- 
spect to Laos have caused the Thai to 
doubt our determination to resist actual 
Communist aggression. There is every 
reason to believe that Thailand would 
seek a position of neutrality, if we con- 
tinue our absurd policy in Laos. Though 
this may at first seem to offer hope of 
preserving some semblance of independ- 
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ence, the hope would likely be short- 
lived. Communist pressures would be 
far too great and Thailand consequently 
would cave in. 

If Cambodia, South Vietnam, and 
Thailand fall under Communist control, 
Malaya, which only a short time ago de- 
feated a 12-year Communist guerrilla 
war within its borders, would again be 
exposed to infiltration and eventual con- 
quest. This would pave the way for a 
link-up with the already strong Com- 
munist elements in Indonesia. Burma 
would fall like a ripe plum. The Com- 
munists could pour troops down the old 
Burma road into the Shan states and 
on Rangoon. However, this would prob- 
ably be unnecessary, since the Commu- 
nist apparatus in Burma would be avail- 
able to seize power. 

How fast this train of events would 
run depends upon many factors. Chief 
among these would be our determination 
to fight a major war in the defense of 
southeast Asia, for it could be saved in 
no other manner. I have already men- 
tioned the heavy costs required to defend 
southeast Asia without Laos, costs that 
the American people might not be will- 
ing to pay. And unless they were willing, 
the rest of southeast Asia would surely 
go behind the “bamboo curtain.” 

Once southeast Asia is gone, the pres- 
sure upon Japan and the Philippines to 
the north, upon India, the Middle East, 
and Africa to the west, and upon Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to the south 
would become almost intolerable. The 
Huks could rise again in the Philippines. 
Men, money, and subversive agents 
would flow into the islands in an un- 
ending stream. Although we might 
make desperate efforts to hold the 
islands, the costs in men and materiel 
might well exceed our capabilities. Ja- 
pan, cut off from the raw materials of 
southeast Asia it desperately needs and 
deprived of markets there for its manu- 
factured goods, would either have to be 
completely subsidized by the United 
States and the West, or move irrevocably 
into the Communist orbit. With the 
Philippines and Japan gone, the stra- 
tegic importance of Taiwan and Oki- 
nawa would be seriously limited. 

India and Pakistan would be out- 
flanked and the Middle East could be 
either bypassed for easier picking later 
or whipped up into violent revolutions. 
The seeds are already planted in Africa 
and it would take little to force them 
into full growth throughout the entire 
continent, from Algeria to South Africa. 

To the south, Australia and New 
Zealand would be deprived of their best 
markets for their growing industries and 
cut off from their main sources of raw 
materials, Slow stagnation would un- 
doubtedly weaken the determination as 
well as the defensive capabilities of these 
two countries, long before any actual ag- 
gressive moves could be made in their 
direction. Meanwhile, they would be un- 
der military pressures from Communist 
missiles, submarines, and long-range air- 
craft far more effective than those avail- 
able to the Japanese in World War I, 
even though they had established bases 
throughout the South Pacific. 

What I have just set forth is the “fall- 
ing domino” thesis to which I fully 
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subscribe. I am convinced that Laos is 
the key domino in the pile which, if 
removed, will result eventually in the 
crumbling of the pile. The loss of south- 
east Asia would sever the economic life- 
lines of Europe and of the United States. 
With southeast Asia in their hands, the 
Chinese Communists could gain enough 
rice and foodstocks to feed their starving 
people and thereby strengthen their rule 
on the China mainland. With the natu- 
ral rubber, oil, tin, iron, coal, and other 
raw materials of this great and rich 
area, China could develop the industry 
it now lacks, and thereby develop to the 
fullest the potentially great power avail- 
able to them. 

This is a rich prize for the Red 
Chinese—food for its starving peoples, 
unlimited materials for its industrial de- 


velopment. Who can doubt for a mo- 


ment that once clear of the mountains 
of Laos and within reach of these riches 
spread before them, they would move to 
seize them? 

And what would our prize be? We 
would have lost vital raw materials and 
markets which absorb millions of dol- 
lars worth of European and American 
products, Every major port in one of 
the greatest trading areas of the world 
would be under Communist control. 
Every round-the-world airlane would 
be under Communist control. 

If it seems incredible that all of this 
could stem from the loss of Laos to the 
Communists, take a good hard look at 
the map and see how the mountains of 
Laos are the keystone in the arch of 
freedom for all of southeast Asia. Let 
the Communists pull out this keystone 
and the whole arch will come tumbling 
down, block by block. With southeast 
Asia under Communist control, progres- 
sive expansion is inevitable. There 
might be delays and periods of quiescence 
while the two partners, Russia and Red 
China, agree to division of the spoils, but 
they would continue to move forward. 

We can retain Laos in the free world, 
and without recourse to a nuclear holo- 
caust. Russia is unlikely to risk over 
Laos the destruction of what has taken 
her over 40 years to build. Russia still 
counts on subversion, the slow but steady 
progress in one country after another, 
and on the steady erosion of free world’s 
willpower to achieve ultimate victory. 
Once Laos is Communist and the Red 
Chinese start their takeover of south- 
east Asia, however, there can be no turn- 
ing back on either side. In spite of Rus- 
sian hopes, the United States will never 
accept Communist slavery, and the very 
policy of appeasement and neutrality in 
Laos which is supposed to avoid the pos- 
sibility of general nuclear war may be 
responsible ultimately for such a war. 

In closing, I would like to recall a 
warning from Winston Churchill’s 
“Gathering Storm.” England, he noted, 
backed away from the crises of the 
Rhineland, Austria, and Sudetenland— 
in each case, where the aggressor could 
have been stopped without any major 
war, more likely without any war at all. 
That England backed away made a ma- 
jor war inevitable, and that war occurred 
over Poland, the most indefensible place 
of all for England to defend. Is Laos to 
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be our Rhineland, our Austria, our Su- 
detenland? Is our course in southeast 
Asia the road to war? Thinking Amer- 
icans should read and ponder well what 
is said by General Brown, who knows 
whereof he speaks. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed as a part of my remarks a 
paper prepared by Brig. Gen. Rothwell 
H. Brown, U.S. Army, retired, entitled 
“Laos: The Key to the Maintenance of 
U.S. Interests in Southeast Asia.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Laos: THE KEY To THE MAINTENANCE OF U.S. 
INTERESTS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(By Rothwell H. Brown, brigadier general, 
U.S. Army, retired, White Stone, Lancaster 
County, Va., May 25, 1962) 

INTRODUCTION 


In preparing this memorandum on Laos it 
has been necessary to consider Laos, not as 
a country, but as a piece of real estate, oc- 
cupying a strategic position between the Chi- 
nese Communists on the north and the peo- 
ples of South Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Malaya, and Burma to the south. It is in 
these countries, not in Laos, that there exist 
surplus food and vast unexploited resources. 
It is impossible to discuss Laos as a sepa- 
rate country. In the first place, it was put 
together by the French out of three tiny 
insignificant little kingdoms. In the second 
place, except for the fact that it exists as a 
geographical entity on today’s maps of the 
world, it has only a vague history from which 
one can hardly judge present-day activities 
or forecast the future. And lastly, it has no 
industry, it has no seaport, it has no railroad, 
it has no roads, it has no viable economy, 
and its people, for the most part, still live 
on a primitive barter basis. Its people are 
not warlike and it has no ambitious ruler 
capable of arousing even a semblance of na- 
tional pride among its various tribes and 
people. It is unfortunate for its rather sim- 
ple peaceful people of mixed tribal loyalties, 
mixed religions, and mixed ethnic back- 
grounds that it has become a piece of prop- 
erty which is vital to Communist and to 
U.S. interests and, therefore, to those of the 
free world in southeast Asia. And, it is 
doubly unfortunate that the loss of Laos to 
the Communists will have tremendous reper- 
cussions as far away as Australia and India 
and deep into Africa, 

It is in this context that we must examine 
the position of Laos. The remarkable thing 
is that Berlin, which is strategically inde- 
fensible, has become a showcase of Western 
civilization and has also become a symbol 
of our determination to stand fast. On the 
other hand, Laos, which is strategically and 
militarily defensible in spite of a great deal 
that has been said and written to the con- 
trary, has become a symbol of frustration, 
has been written off as indefensible, and 
has become an indication to our friends and 
allies in this part of the world of our lack of 
determination to face up to our commit- 
ments. 

It is unfortunate that this small, moun- 
tainous, jungly, primitive kingdom, lacking 
sufficient population to protect its borders 
and lacking sufficient resources to develop a 
modern viable economy, has become a pawn 
in the great struggle for the world. Al- 
though we did not create this clash, the fact 
remains that it exists, it is a part of our lives, 
and will remain a part of our lives for many 
years to come. The future is always obscure, 
but if the past offers any guidelines for pre- 
diction, it would appear inevitable that one 
of the two opposing ideologies must go for- 
ward and the other be defeated. It is, 


therefore, essential that we understand the 
vital significance of Laos and the necessity 
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for its retention within the sphere of U.S. 
influence in the great global conflict in 
which we are involved. 


THE STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE OF LAOS 


Laos is strategically important solely be- 
cause of its geographical location as a buf- 
fer between the Chinese Communists and 
their cohorts, the North Vietnamese, on the 
north and those countries of southeast Asia 
which lie below the mountain kingdom. 

Consequently, it is unlike most other 
countries or areas in the world which, if 
occupied by the Communists, would further 
their designs for world conquest, or which, if 
retained in the U.S. sphere of interest, would 
further the interests of the United States 
and therefore those of the free world. Many 
countries are strategically important because 
of their population, their industries, their 
capability to furnish surplus agricultural 
products to world markets or for their nat- 
ural resources. Other countries may be 
strategically important because they afford 
lines of communications either by sea, by 
major rivers, or by an extensive road net 
into other vital countries. Still other coun- 
tries may be strategically important because 
they protect vast and extensive sea or air 
lines of communication. The strategic im- 
portance of Laos does not stem directly from 
any of these considerations. However, due 
to its geographical location in which it 
stands as a mountain buffer north of great 
material resources, the great around-the- 
world sea and airlanes of communication 
and vast resources in exportable agricultural 
products, its strategic importance is para- 
mount to other countries rather than to 
its own mountains, valleys, and indigenous 
population. 

Long before the end of World War II the 
Chinese Nationalist Government clearly rec- 
ognized that the Red River Valley, in what is 
now North Vietnam, was of critical im- 
portance in giving the Chinese control over 
the whole northern section of what had been 
French Indochina before the war. Long 
before the end of General Stilwell’s campaign 
in Burma the Chinese generals under his 
command were secretly planning to move 
their forces from northern Burma into the 
Red River Valley. As a matter of fact, the 
Chinese Nationalist Government did send 
some forces into this area at the end of the 
war, ostensibly to receive the surrender of 
the Japanese forces in the area. Under 
various pressures from the French and be- 
cause of the critical situation developing 
in China with respect to the Chinese Com- 
munists under Mao Tse-tung, these forces 
were withdrawn. Before the French could 
consolidate their position in Hanoi, Ho Chi 
Minh had started his great “liberation move- 
ment.” That the Communist tie-in with 
Ho Chi Minh was but dimly understood at 
that time is immaterial. The fact remains 
that the Communists recognized that the 
great eastern reaches of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains would have to be breached E they were 
some day to continue their expansion south- 
ward. With great forethought, therefore, 
they set about breaching these mountains 
by occupying the great Red River Valley. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MOUNTAIN BARRIER 

Mountains have always been historic de- 
fensive lines. They have always been ma- 
jor obstacles in-warfare, both ancient and 
modern, from the days of Hannibal right 
down to the days of Gen. Mark Clark fight- 
ing his way up the Italian Peninsula. This 
is not to say that mountains and even ma- 
jor mountain chains as great as the Hima- 
layas are impassable, for such key defensive 
areas have always been breached where the 
aggressor was determined and the opposi- 
tion weak and undecided. 

In actuality, the key line of defense 
against Communist encroachment to the 
south and into southeast Asia lies along these 
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great eastern fingers of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains north of the Red River Valley and 
running approximately along the old border 
between China and French Indochina. Stra- 
tegically, the French were completely correct 
in massing their effort to hold their French 
Indochina colony against the Vietminh in 
the Red River Valley, but they lacked ap- 
preciation of the fact that the mountain 
Passes into the great valley area, as poor a 
means of military movement as they seemed 
to European eyes, held the real key to the 
retention of all of the great Red River Valley. 
For the most part the French confined their 
efforts to a series of uncoordinated maneu- 
vers in the delta area itself, an area in which 
they were not particularly well equipped to 
fight, an area in which the population could 
be easily terrorized by the Vietminh, and an 
area which allowed the Vietminh to receive 
supplies freely over the mountain passes 
from China. While the final failure of the 
French may have been influenced by their 
inability to combat the sweeping tide of 
nationalism on the crest of which Ho Chi 
Minh was riding into power, from a purely 
military standpoint the French failed be- 
cause they tried to defend the more difficult 
lowland and delta areas, and failed to block 
and hold the few mountain passes which 
would have prevented the flow of supplies, 
men, and money to Ho Chi Minh in the rice 
paddies of North Vietnam. The failure of 
French strategy is disclosed in their tactical 
failure at Dienbienphu where, on a small 
scale, they committed the same error that 
they had committed on a large scale 
throughout the Red River Valley. At Dien- 
bienphu they tried to hold the “bottom of 
the soup bowl” and gave up to the enemy 
the great mountain ring around their de- 
fensive position. 

With the loss of North Vietnam to the 
Communists, as agreed upon in the Geneva 
Accords of 1954, the great strategic barrier 
north of the Red River Valley was lost to 
the Western World. However, there still re- 
mained a very difficult secondary barrier to 
Communist expansion. This barrier runs 
from just north of the 17th parailel, which 
was agreed upon as the division between 
North and South Vietnam, across the north- 
ern boundary of Laos and on the northern 
junction of Laos, Thailand, and Burma. 
These mountains are not extremely high, 
though some of them run up to 10,000 or 
12,000 feet, nor is the jungle growth par- 
ticularly rank, and not nearly as impene- 
trable as much of the jungles of northern 
Burma and Assam in India. However, they 
do present a very formidable obstacle in 
the path of any major invasion coming in 
from the north and directed toward South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, and the east- 
ern reaches of Burma. The Mekong River, 
at the point where it comes into Laos, is 
not a navigable river down which an in- 
vading army can flow. The upper reaches 
of the Mekong are extremely shallow in the 
dry season and filled with very dangerous 
rocks and rapids in the monsoon season. A 
very limited number of passes exist between 
Red China and Laos, the best near Muong 
Sing in the northwest, and, of course, the 
Mekong comes down through the mountains. 
There are a few passes into Phong Saly and 
Sam Neua provinces, and some minor passes 
on the eastern border with Vietnam. By 
far the easiest entry into Laos runs from 
Quang Tri on the northern coast of South 
Vietnam, across the waist of southern Laos 
to Savannakhet. Most of the passes ter- 
minate in small villages, and only a few 
connect with even primitive roads running 
on into the heartland of Laos. 

The Communists, having broken through 
and zalzed the main mountain barrier north 
of the Red River Valley, were completely 
aware of the vital necessity to their cause 
of maintaining control over as many as pos- 
sible of the from North Vietnam 
into Laos. This they did in spite of the 
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Geneva Accords. When the Vietminh troops, 
which had swept down to the outskirts of 
Luang Prabang in 1953, withdrew in ac- 
cordance with the Geneva Accords, they did 
not withdraw all the way out of Laos, but 
maintained their control of the two north- 
ern provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua. 
From these two provinces their communica- 
tion lines ran back directly to Hanoi and 
Ho Chi Minh. That these limited roads and 
trails appeared rather insignificant to Euro- 
peans and Americans, thinking in terms of 
autobahns, throughways, and freeways, did 
not in the least mitigate their importance 
to the Communist cause. Through reten- 
tion of the passes through this northern 
barrier of mountains along the Laos border 
the Communists have been able to launch 
the attacks which have culminated in prac- 
tically all of Laos coming under their 
control. 

A glance at any relief map in any good 
atlas will show clearly that below the moun- 
tains of Laos and west of the mountains 
along the coast of Vietnam, there lies a great 
alluvial plain capable of tremendous agri- 
cultural development, but certainly lacking 
in major military defensive positions. 
Therefore, it is quite clear that once the 
mountain barrier is breached, the problem 
of defending the heartland of southeast 
Asia becomes exceedingly difficult. 

The strategic importance of Laos, there- 
fore, lies not in its industry which is 
nonexistent, not in its material resources, 
not in its people, but purely in its geo- 
graphical location and in the defensive na- 
ture of its mountains and jungles. 


CAN AMERICANS FIGHT IN LAOS? 


Miltary experts trained for modern war- 
fare, schooled in the new techniques of 
atomic warfare, and raised in the great 
battles of World War II in Europe have 
failed to see the great significance of the 
mountains of Laos as a defensive military 
obstacle of paramount importance. Some 
of our military planners and civilian 
strategists have stated that Laos was no 
country in which to fight. A great many 
of our military experts have stated flatly 
that American soldiers with our modern 
equipment could not fight in Laos. Many 
of them have failed to remember the suc- 
cessful struggle that American forces had 
in their battles up the mountains of Italy 
against the defensive positions of the Ger- 
mans 


As a matter of fact, American soldiers 
under General Stilwell and Gen. Frank Mer- 
rill proved conclusively in World War II in 
northern Burma that American soldiers 
could fight in the mountains, and that they 
could fight in the jungles of northern 
Burma, jungles far more dense than any 
in Laos. They also proved that they could 
fight in these regions with limited air sup- 
port from a single supply base in Calcutta 
nearly 3,000 miles away from the area of 
conflict. 

It is, therefore, unreasonable from a mili- 
tary standpoint, to assume that American 
soldiers, if need be, could not fight in the 
mountains and jungles of Laos. Further- 
more, since World War II we have developed 
air transport to a point undreamed of in the 
days when “Uncle Joe” Stilwell was fighting 
in Burma. We have planes of far greater 
capability than the little L-5's, the C-47’'s, 
P-40’s, and P-51's available in the northern 
Burma campaign. In addition, we have de- 
veloped the helicopter into an instrument 
of cargo-troop carrying and assault capac- 
ity which makes it an ideal weapon in 
mountain and jungle warfare. And, finally, 
the port of Bangkok, with its rail net 
stretching within a few miles of the Lao 
border at three critical points, would give 
American forces a short and high capacity 
supply line. Considering the probable 
utilization of Saigon and Phnom Penh as 
well, logistics is mo great problem. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE LOSS OF LAOS 


The Mekong River, which is for a consid- 
erable portion of its length the border be- 
tween Thailand and Laos, is not a formida- 
ble military obstacle. In the dry season it 
can be crossed very easily with native boats, 
sampans, and cargo-carrying junks. Even 
at the height of the monsoon season, when 
the river may rise as much as 45 feet and 
when the current is exceedingly swift, it is 
still not a difficult barrier for either native 
or modern military forces. The only barrier 
protecting the great heartland of southeast 
Asia, Thailand, Cambodia, and South Viet- 
nam lies in the mountains of Laos. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the strategic 
significance of Laos extends far beyond the 
country itself. It is not pleasant to con- 
template the 2 to 21, million people of 
Laos falling to the Communists, but 
were it not for the strategic barrier 
which the mountains provide, the actual 
loss of this small segment of the world’s 
population would probably not be earth- 
shaking. It is extremely doubtful if the 
Chinese Communists, the North Vietnamese, 
or even the Pathet Lao will ever be able 
completely to subjugate the Meo people, the 
Kha, the Black Thai and many of the other 
tribes who live in the mountains. To the 
Communists this is not necessary. Once 
they can place their agents along the whole 
border of Laos, the great softening-up proc- 
ess of all of the other countries of south- 
east Asia will start. As long as the Commu- 
nist forces were held north of the mountains, 
as long as Laos was acting as a great sponge 
through which Communist agents, their 
money, their orders, and their doctrine had 
to be squeezed before they could reach the 
man in the streets of Bangkok and Saigon, 
or the little peasant in his rice paddy, their 
great subversive program could not have tre- 
mendous impact. Once they have breached 
the mountains and reach the Mekong Val- 
ley, their agents will move freely throughout 
Thailand, Cambodia, and South Vietnam, 
and will once again flow down the Malay 
Peninsula which has just been quieted after 
nearly 12 years of warfare. 

There is in this vast area a tremendous 
population of oversea Chinese. Although 
southeast Asia has been the home of these 
people, in many cases for centuries, they still 
remain Chinese. They are extremely impor- 
tant businessmen in every country in south- 
east Asia. The pressures which can be 
brought to bear upon them when Laos falls 
to the Communists will be almost un- 
imaginable to Americans and Europeans. 
What this great mass of oversea Chinese will 
do is a source of constant worry to every 
government in the area. Since they cannot 
flee, and the refugee problem in Hong Kong 
brings this into sharp focus, they will have 
to make the best of a bad situation, as Chi- 
nese businessmen have always done in the 
past. They will throw in their lot with their 
brothers in blood, the Chinese Communists, 
even though they have no actual liking for 
communism as such. 

Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia has pro- 
claimed that communism is the wave of the 
future and that Cambodia and all of south- 
east Asia must be prepared to make peace 
with the coming conquerors. Cambodia has 
established very close ties with Red China, 
and the Communist diplomatic and trade 
missions exert great influence in the Cam- 
bodian Government. With the fall of Laos, 
Cambodia will throw its full weight on the 
scales to the side of the Communists. This 
will give the Red Chinese sea and river routes 
to the hinterland which they would have 
difficulty in supplying solely over the moun- 
tain routes. It will also give the Commu- 
nists control over their first major port on 
the great sealanes sweeping past Singapore. 
It is hopeless to expect that Cambodia will 
stand up against Communist pressures. It 


“is practically in the Communist camp now, 
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its neutrality is little more than a pretense, 
the deadly virus of subversion is in the 
bloodstream of the country and the alliance 
with communism lacks only formal an- 
nouncement. 

Although the Mekong River is not a major 
trade artery such as our Mississippi River, 
due to falls and rapids in the river near the 
Lao-Cambodian border, and again in its 
upper reaches, nevertheless it will permit the 
Communists to ship tin and lac out of Laos 
over routes under their control. And the 
river route will be invaluable in supplying 
their military forces, particularly those in 
southern and central Laos. With the port 
of Phnom Penh under their control, raw ma- 
terials can be shipped out to Communist- 
bloc countries, manufactured products can 
be shipped in and distributed throughout 
the area, and United States and European 
business interests can be squeezed out and 
destroyed. By far the greatest danger lies 
in the flow of military hardware which could 
be shipped through this port. The Western 
Powers would then be faced with a very diffi- 
cult decision, Should they block off the 
port of Phnom Penh, or should they permit 
military supplies to flow freely into Cam- 
bodia? 

South Vietnam is now fighting with its 
back to the wall against limited forces re- 
ceiving limited supplies through Cambodia. 
Should this trickle of supplies be increased 
to a flood, which could easily happen, the 
position of South Vietnam would deteriorate 
rapidly, and the cost to the United States, 
from a military and economic aid standpoint, 
could easily become astronomical. Thai- 
land, which is very alarmed by the progress 
of Communist sentiment in Cambodia, would 
also have to make a difficult choice. Should 
it attack and occupy Cambodia for the pro- 
tection of Thailand? Would the Western 
Powers acquiesce in such military action even 
though they themselves would take no part 
in it? These are indeed critical probabilities 
which will undoubtedly occur if Laos falls 
entirely to the Communists. 

With Communists controlling Laos, the 
position of Thailand also becomes extremely 
dangerous and difficult. A large area of Laos, 
north and west of Vientiane lies west of the 
Mekong River. This will afford the Chinese 
Communists and the Vietminh direct access 
into the northern reaches of Thailand with- 
out even the barrier of the Mekong River as 
a defensive position. Also, a considerable 
portion of Laos south of Pakse lies west of 
the Mekong River. Any Communist buildup 
of troops across the Mekong River in these 
areas would threaten the rail lines running 
directly into Bangkok. 

It is extremely doubtful if Thailand can 
continue its present handsoff position with 
respect to Laos, should it find Laos definitely 
in Communist hands. Thailand may then 
be forced into occupying Cambodia and into 
pushing its borders all the way to the Me- 
kong River in an effort to achieve the best 
defensive position available. It will have to 
maintain strong military garrisons along the 
Tull length of the Mekong indefinitely. Fur- 
ther, a very uneconomical force level, as far 
as the United States is concerned, will be 
required to preserve internal as well as border 
security. Whether we can even get them 
to take and then maintain such a military 
posture of readiness for a long-term pull is 
highly problematical. Our vacillating poli- 
cies with respect to Laos have caused the 
Thai to doubt our intentions of remaining 
firm in the face of actual Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia. Thailand will un- 
doubtedly make some initial military moves 
to strengthen her borders, but in the long 
run she will undoubtedly seek a neutralist 
position in the vain hope that she can pre- 
serve some semblance of independence. She 
did this at the time of the Japanese inva- 
sion and will probably do it again. The Thai 
will to fight is only as strong as our deter- 
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mination and we certainly have not given 
them great confidence in it. They will fight 
alongside of us, but they cannot be depended 
upon to carry the ball alone, 

A retreat into neutrality may seem to offer 
respite to Thailand, but it will be based upon 
wishful thinking. There are many thousands 
of oversea Chinese in Bangkok, and thou- 
sands more throughout the country. There 
are many thousands of refugees, some Black 
Thai, some Vietnamese, located in northeast 
Thailand where they were settled after the 
French-Indochina war. Many of these refu- 
gees are still regimented and controlled by 
North Vietnamese agents. All of these peo- 
ples are susceptible to subversive pressures 
and all of them add immeasurably to present 
internal difficulties in Thailand. Thai Pre- 
mier Sarit keeps as tight a control as he 
can over these refugees, but with Laos in 
Communist hands the tempo of Communist 
subversive activities will increase to a cre- 
scendo. These always restless refugees could 
easily blow the lid off. Therefore, the ability 
of Thailand to retain its independence as a 
neutralist nation is highly improbable. 

As the pressure of Communist subversion, 
money, agents, and smuggled arms increase 
throughout Thailand, these pressures are 
bound to filter down into the Malay Penin- 
sula. This peninsula was pacified only after 
12 years of war, when the Thai Government 
cleaned up its southern provinces as a sanc- 
tuary for the Malayan Communists. Should 
this area of Thailand again become a haven 
for Communist activities, Malaya would not 
long survive. 

With Cambodia, Thailand, and Malaya 
rapidly going Communist, the link-up with 
Sukarno in Indonesia would not be long de- 
layed. How far the evil would spread and 
how rapidly would depend solely upon how 
long it would take the Chinese Communists 
to seize control and whether the Russian 
Communists would endeavor to slow the on- 
ward march of the Chinese by withdrawing 
air and other support which they now 
furnish. 

Once South Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Malaya, and Indonesia are under control by 
Red China or even controlled through some 
division between the Russians and the Red 
Chinese, the pressures which would be 
brought to bear upon the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, India, and Africa will become 
almost intolerable, Thus, it is seen the stra- 
tegic importance of Laos extends far beyond 
this tiny mountain kingdom, this quiet land 
of the million elephants and the white para- 
sol. The loss of this little country can cause 
the cancer of communism to grow far faster 
and far more venomously that most people 
in America realize. Let us examine for just 
a minute some of the things that will take 
place with the loss of the Kingdom of Laos 
and the resultant loss of South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, and Malaya. 

First and perhaps foremost the Commu- 
nists will control one of the greatest export 
rice-producing areas in the world. Although 
the amount of rice available for export from 
southeast Asia is limited in comparison with 
the amount of rice which can be grown on 
the same amount of land in Louisiana and 
California, nevertheless these countries, year 
after year, do have a large export surplus of 
rice and other agricultural products. To the 
Red Chinese, who have suffered 4, if not 5, 
years of desperate famine, this food must 
seem like the pot of gold at the end of a 
rainbow. Once they break through the 
mountain passes of Laos and see this golden 
harvest before them, who can believe they 
can be restrained from making every effort 
to seize it? 

Again, the Red Chinese, who have not been 
able to complete their grandiose industrial 
programs, who have been in the main cut off 
from their former Western sources of sup- 
plies and have been dependent upon the 
Soviets, cannot help but look with greedy 
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eyes on the vast material resources of the 
area lying south of Laos. The United States, 
with its vast complex of synthetic rubber 
plants, is no longer dependent upon rubber 
from Malaya, and Indonesia, but think what 
a rich prize this will be for the Red Chinese. 
Further, China, which has had little success 
in developing its oil fields, would be over- 
joyed at having access to the great flelds of 
Indonesia. The great tin mines of Malaya, 
the coal and iron ore deposits, as limited as 
they may appear to European eyes, offer 
tremendous industrial hope to the Red Chi- 
nese. This is a great prize and one which 
they will not give up once they have reached 
a position in Laos from which they can 
launch a major effort for these riches. 

From the viewpoint of the United States 
and those European countries which engage 
in international trade and commerce, the loss 
of the round-the-world air routes, all of 
which now pass through southeast Asia and 
which could be controlled, curtailed, or shut 
off with a single word from Moscow or 
Peiping, would indeed be crippling. Further- 
more, Communist control of the major sea 
routes running past Singapore and the con- 
trol, if not closure, of most of the ports of 
southeast Asia would hamstring all of our 
commercial firms engaged in selling millions 
of dollars’ worth of our finished products and 
in purchasing necessary raw materials. This 
could be a most serious economic blow and 
might easily lead to a major curtailment in 
the growth of the European Common Market. 
It would certainly have major repercussions 
in the entire industrial system of the United 
States. Commercial shipping would find it 
not only unproductive but economically dis- 
astrous to have to reroute all of its round- 
the-world shipping south of Australia. 

We do not have to look back any further 
than the years 1941-45 when this whole vast 
area was under the control of the Japanese 
to see how difficult it was to fight a global 
war with these great airways and seaways in 
the hands of an enemy. In the hands of the 
Communists, the difficulty would be even 
greater; modern Communist missile, air, and 
submarine bases could reach areas denied to 
the Japanese. 

For a great many years the Red Chinese 
have been making desperate efforts to voo 
Japan away from its ties with the United 
States and with the Western World. For 
practically all of modern history, Japan’s 
great market for its industrial products was 
on mainland China, and it was, in turn, the 
great purchaser of raw materials from this 
same area. It has been extremely difficult 
in the years since the war for the Japanese 
to adjust their entire economy to a world 
market which did not include the China 
mainland. Many Japanese businessmen be- 
lieve that sooner or later Japan must estab- 
lish economic and trade relations with the 
Red Chinese if it is going to go forward in 
its great program of economic and industrial 
expansion. One of the reasons that the 
Japanese Government has been able to with- 
stand the pressures, from both the Red 
Chinese and their own business people, is 
the fact that they have been able to find 
markets for their products in the United 
States and, to a very great extent, through- 
out southeast Asia. They have also been 
able to buy, in this area, tremendous quan- 
tities of raw materials which they require to 
keep their industrial empire humming. 
Should southeast Asia fall to the Commu- 
nists, it is extremely doubtful if the United 
States and Europe could absorb the exports 
now flowing from Japan to southeast Asia. 
There is, therefore, great reason to believe 
that, should southeast Asia fall to the Com- 
munists, the Japanese would be forced to 
enter into economic and trade agreements 
with both the Red Chinese and Soviet Russia. 
Further, there is every possibility that such 
trade agreements would carry the Commu- 
nist stipulation that econumic and military 
ties with the Western World be cut. The 
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United States and Europe would then be 
faced with the problem of either subsidizing 
Japan, which we could not undertake under 
any circumstances, or of having Japan move 
irrevocably into the Communist orbit. 

The question of the Philippines is difficult 
to analyze. Their ties with the United 
States are only a little over 50 years old. We 
left them to struggle along under a Japanese 
occupation because we did not have the 
forethought to build up sufficient military 
forces prior to World War II to protect them. 
With southeast Asia in Communist hands, 
the subversive activities of the Huks who are 
still a potent underground force in the 
Philippines would undoubtedly come to re- 
newed life. Money, men, and orders would 
flow from southeast Asia into the Philippines 
and a state of complete chaos would soon 
result. Although we might make desperate 
efforts to hold the Philippines, the very na- 
ture of the islands makes their retention 
extremely difficult in the face of active in- 
ternal subversion ruthlessly fostered by out- 
side money and ideology. The expense of 
this operation to the United States could 
well be more than the people of the United 
States would stand. Once our active support 
was withdrawn, the Philippines would have 
no recourse but to follow Japan into the 
Communist orbit. With Japan and the 
Philippines Communist-controlled, or even 
oriented in this direction, the retention of 
the two strategic outposts, Taiwan and Oki- 
nawa, is problematical. Certainly their 
strategic value would be extremely limited. 

The loss of this vast area will have the 
most serious implications for Australia and 
New Zealand, though the full impact might 
not be felt for some years while the Com- 
munists digested their new conquests. 
However, it seems certain that the loss of 
these great markets by Australian and New 
Zealand industry and the loss of cheap raw 
materials would seriously handicap their in- 
dustrial growth and would probably result 
in weakening their military and economic 
determination long before any actual Com- 
munist move against them could possibly 
take place. British entry into the European 
Common Market will make these southeast 
Asian markets even more important. 

There is every reason to believe that Burma 
would fall like a ripe plum into Communist 
hands, once Thailand and Malaya were taken 
over. The Chinese Communists are perfectly 
capable of pouring military forces over the 
old Burma Road into the Shan States and 
deep into Burma, should this action be 
necessary. However, it is doubtful if the 
Burmese would hold out very long, once 
Thailand had fallen. In Burma the Red 
Chinese would get a really great prize of 
rice which they need for their starving mil- 
lions at home. 

And finally, India, which has already been 
penetrated on its northern borders by the 
Red Chinese, which has pursued a very pe- 
culiar neutralist policy under Nehru and 
which may well have at its helm Krishna 
Menon, who certainly has Communist in- 
clinations, would be under terrific pressure 
to throw in the lot of its 450 million people 
with the coming wave of communism. Men- 
on could easily sell this program to the In- 
dian peasants who have not reached a very 
high economic standard under Nehru. 


SUMMARY 


And so we see that from the mountains of 
Laos, the evil spreads in ever-winding circles. 
With India either Communist or really 
neutralized, the great Communist encircle- 
ment outlined by Lenin and first placed in 
execution by Stalin would have swung from 
China through southeast Asia across India 
and before long it would have penetrated 
deeper and deeper into Africa, 

It is a very strange thing that such a 
small, poverty-stricken, totally innocent 
country should have become such a tre- 
mendous keystone in the arch of independ- 
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ence and freedom for so many people: But 
its mountains and its jungles, which create 
a barrier which must be penetrated before 
the riches of southeast Asia can be seized, 
make this country the most strategically 
critical country in this whole vast area. 
The progression of Communist conquest 
as outlined above is probably inevitable if 
Laos falls completely into Communist hands. 
The speed with which the total conquest 
would be consummated is, of course, diffi- 
cult to judge. We would certainly, as we 
have done recently, back up Thailand in its 
defense as long as there was any heart in 
Thailand to defend itself, but once the heart 
had gone out of the Thais, it would be im- 
possible for us to supply the forces to pre- 
vent its inevitable takeover. The same 
would be true in South Vietnam. Whether 
we would actually go in and occupy Cam- 
bodia is problematical. It appears likely that 
each country in its turn, seeing that ulti- 
mate victory was not going to be achieved 
by the Western World, would seek for itself 
the best terms possible under the agelong 
requirement of self-preservation. The proc- 
ess of takeover would go slowly at first per- 
haps, but then extremely rapidly once either 
the cost of a major occupation of all of 
southeast Asia by the United States became 
unbearable, or as one by one our allies in 
SEATO and NATO withdrew their support. 
The cost of the retention of Laos is infin- 
itesimal in comparison with the cost of try- 
ing to regain southeast Asia after it is lost. 


CAUSES OF THE DETERIORATION OF THE FREE 
WORLD’S POSITION IN LAOS 


The causes of the deterioration of the free 
world’s position in Laos are not easy to trace. 
Every country involved can point to some 
particular policy as having been the wrong 
one to follow, from its own isolated view- 
point. However, in the main, the overall 
difficulty probably lies in the fact that the 
Communists have known exactly what they 
wanted, Laos. They have known why they 
wanted it, and they have been determined 
to take control. For our part, we have never 
been certain as to what we really wanted in 
Laos, nor why we wanted Laos at all. We 
have, therefore, confronted determination 
with vacillation. 

These basic differences in approach have, 
of course, simply been the woof and the warp 
on the hand loom of history. Many conflict- 
ing threads have been woven into the com- 
plete tapestry until it now resembles a patch- 
work quilt, not a work of art. To attempt 
to trace the reasons behind the selection of 
all the individual threads now woven into 
the cloth would be extremely tedious and 
might obscure, rather than clarify, present 
issues. The selection of threads and colors 
from which has emerged the pattern we see 
today has resulted from the conflicting ambi- 
tions and desires of the peoples in the area 
itself, and the conflicting ambitions, desires 
and degrees of determination of the Western 
Powers as opposed to the directed drive of 
the Communists. 

However, it might be wise to trace a few 
of the difficulties of the past, since they do 
throw light on the present and may be a 
guide for the future. Many of the difficulties 
which are now coming to a head in Laos prob- 
ably spring from a basic misjudgment on the 
part of the French following World War II: 
That they could put their empire in French 
Indochina back together again and go ahead 
doing business at the same old stand and 
in the same old way as they had before the 
war, They also spring, of course, from the 
loss of China to the Communists. Had the 
Chinese Nationalists remained in power, al- 
though China has always had as her ambi- 
tion the control once again of her old suze- 
rain territory in the Red River Valley or 
North Vietnam, it is highly improbable that 
the Nationalists would have fought the 
French for this territory. Diplomatic pres- 
sures by the United States, Japan, England, 
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and France would have forestalled actual oc- 
cupation. Finally, in considerable degree, the 
trouble stems from our involvement in the 
Korean war and the distaste of the American 
people for war in faraway countries which 
they do not consider significant. Therefore, 
when it became obvious that the French 
could not hold North Vietnam against the 
Vietminh with Chinese Communist backing, 
the United States, although it supplied bet- 
ter than two-thirds of the material resources 
used by the French in their war, was un- 
willing to commit its own military forces. 

Unfortunately, American military and 
diplomatic strategists in Washington, many 
of them extremely able and capable people 
but most of them more familiar with war- 
fare and diplomacy in Europe than in 
southeast Asia, could not see that the east- 
ern reaches of the Himalaya Mountains 
north of the Red River Valley held the 
strategic defensive key to all of southeast 
Asia. 

It is difficult to tell at this time if the 
French recognized that Laos was the great 
secondary barrier to southward expansion by 
the Communists. In the years before the 
war the three tiny kingdoms had been 
linked very tenuously by the French. The 
area had always been the least productive, 
the most difficult to penetrate and control, 
and the least politically homogeneous of 
all the areas of French Indochina. At the 
end of the war, when the Japanese per- 
suaded the King of Luang Prabang to de- 
clare his independence, the French had little 
difficulty in driving the Lao Issara (free 
Lao), those who wanted real independence, 
into exile. They retained considerable loy- 
alty and close ties with the Lao all during 
their struggle with the Vietminh. With the 
loss of their colonial empire inevitable, the 
French acted as midwife for the new country 
and persuaded it to retain its link with 
France in the French Union. Actually, the 
Communist threat appears to have been but 
little understood. French actions were moti- 
yated largely by the desire to retain in- 
fluence in as much of the old French Indo- 
china as possible, although being forced to 
give up political control. 


TRAINING THE ROYAL LAO ARMY 


One of the great weaknesses in the po- 
sition of the United States with respect to 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos resulted 
from the State Department’s interpretation 
of the military clauses in the Geneva Ac- 
cords. Since the United States was not a 
signatory, it is difficult to understand just 
why our State Department, over the pro- 
tests of Secretary Dulles, should have in- 
sisted upon interpreting the Accords to our 
definite disadvantage. In general terms the 
Accords stated that foreign military forces 
in French Indochina were not to be increased 
above those already in place at the time of 
signing. As a result of our logistic support 
of the French we had some forces in South 
Vietnam, and very limited forces in Cam- 
bodia. We had no American forces in Laos. 
When the French withdraw the bulk of their 
forces to Algeria, the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific (CINCPAC) proposed very strongly 
that the U.S. forces be moved in, 
exact proportion to match French with- 
drawals. This would have maintained in 
these countries the necessary balance of 
military strength required to preserve their 
internal security and to establish well 
trained indigenous military forces. Secre- 
tary Dulles supported this position, but was 
informed by the Legal Adviser of the State 
Department that this woyld be a violation 
of the Geneva Accords. The State Depart- 
ment, by insisting upon its very narrow 
interpretation of the Accords that the mili- 
tary clauses applied on a country-by-country 
basis and not upon overall military strengths, 
hamstrung our military efforts in the area 
for more than 4 years. The International 
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Control Commission seized upon this State 
De t interpretation and made it one 
of their basic operational tenets. 

During the years 1954-59, as the military 
situation in South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos continued to deteriorate, the State De- 
partment remained adamant in its inter- 
pretation. No military assistance advisory 
group (MAAG) was permitted to be estab- 
lished in Laos, and those in South Vietnam 
and Cambodia were never permitted realistic 
expansion. Actually, these last two military 
missions were increased in size and in the 
scope of their logistic support by introduc- 
ing short-term groups of specialists. They 
provided valuable assistance, but were al- 
ways handicapped by the temporary nature 
of the assignment of personnel. The State 
Department did not relent in Laos until 
1959, by which time the military posture of 
the Royal Lao Army was almost beyond 
repair. In South Vietnam the stepped-up 
intensity of Communist attacks forced a 
major buildup in our personnel. By 1961 
the policy was dead, but the damage has 
been done, Time, training time, had been 
lost over the years and could not be made 
up. 
A further difficulty, and not an insignifi- 
cant one, arose from the gentlemen's agree- 
ment or understanding that the French 
would have the responsibility for training all 
military forces in the three countries, and 
that U.S. personnel would engage mainly 
in supply functions. This probably came 
about because at that time the French 
had the greatest preponderance of combat 
forces in the area while the United States 
had mainly technical and supply personnel. 

This separation of responsibility for sup- 
plies and training between the two countries 
was most unfortunate. France became 
deeply involved in the war in Algeria, and the 
best of her officers and men were recalled 
from South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
Those who remained were frankly not of the 
highest caliber. Many of those who re- 
mained were dissatisfied with their assign- 
ment, since most of them actually came from 
the French Army in Algeria and claimed 
Algeria, not France, as their homeland. 
Furthermore, the French persisted in con- 
ducting training along conventional lines 
and in the military techniques which had 
been futile in fighting the Vietminh in North 
Vietnam. With all the good will in the 
world at the top military and governmental 
levels and at the highest echelons in both 
French and United States military forces 
overseas, the actual operations of day-to- 
day training and logistic support resulted 
in considerable friction and difficulty at the 
working level. 

As a result of the State Department's mis- 
interpretation of the Geneva Accords, the 
Pentagon was not only unable to establish a 
MAAG in Laos, it was prohibited from send- 
ing any active duty military personnel into 
Laos to supervise the supplying of American 
military equipment to the Royal Lao Army. 
At first the Director of the U.S. operations 
mission to Laos (USOM) attempted to ad- 
minister the military program with his ci- 
vilian staff. Because these people lacked 
military training and technical know-how, 
the program soon bogged down. In order to 
circumvent the State Department's position 
on active duty military personnel, a very 
small group of ex-military personnel was 
authorized to operate under control of the 
Director of USOM Laos. The initial group 
consisted of personnel recruited from war- 
time reserve officers and enlisted men who 
had never held a rank higher than that of 
major. They were employed in a civilian 
capacity and were not subject to normal 
military discipline. Some of them were 
specialists of dubious capabilities. Some 
were motivated by a spirit of adventure. 
Scme went only because o? the 25 percent 
extra pay offered for assignment in Laos. 
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In any case, this small military contro! group 
called the Programs Evaluation Office was 
tco small, too untrained and too lacking in 
authority and prestige to cope with the 
sad military situation existing in Laos. 

The French flew in to the airfields at 
Savannakhet, Vientiane, Xieng Khouang, 
and Luang Prabang vast quantities of Ameri- 
can military equipment left over from the 
French-Indochina war. Great quantities of 
it were also shipped up the Mekong River 
through Cambodia, portaged over the rapids 
and on to their cantonment at Pakse. Very 
little inventory control was exercised. 
Storage facilities for this equipment were 
almost nonexistent throughout Laos; that 
which the French constructed or rented was 
totally inadequate, sc tremendous quantities 
of this material simply rusted away in open 
storage, particularly during the monsoon 
season. 

The French, who were given the respon- 

sibility of trainirg the Lao Army, initially 
exercised military control over the army and 
commanded the Lao Army down to and in- 
cluding squads. They made no attempt to 
train Lao replacements for French officers 
and noncommis:ioned officers so that the 
Lao could eventually take over technical and 
command positions in their own Royal Army. 
At the time the Royal Lao Government final- 
ly decided to take over command of its own 
army with its own officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers, very few of them had actu- 
ally received any military training beyond 
that of a sergeant in a combat organization. 
A considerable number of officers and men 
in the Lao Army had fought with the French 
and had remained loyal to them during the 
French Indochina War, but even these Lao 
had never risen to any real positions of com- 
mand responsibility, and none of them had 
ever been given either technical or logistic 
training. 
By 1956 both the combat training and the 
technical and logistic training of the Lao 
Army had deteriorated to such an alarming 
extent that CINCPAC, Adm. Felix B. Stump, 
finally obtained the permission of the 
Department of Defense to increase the num- 
ber and the military capability of personnel 
in the Programs Evaluation Office. Yet by 
1959, in spite of Admiral Stump’s efforts, 
the Programs Evaluation Office had been 
increased to a personnel strength of only 30 
as against a minimum requirement of 60. 
This group was somewhat more effective, 
but certainly fell far short of being able to 
accomplish the required mission of straight- 
ening out the logistic situation of the Lao 
Army. The Programs Evaluation Office was 
still blocked from having responsibility for 
training. 

During the period 1957-59 it became quite 
obvious that the French, who had reduced 
their officer training strength materially as 
soon as the Lao had forced them to relin- 
quish their command positions, were not 
going to train the Lao Army either techni- 
cally, logistically, or for combat. The State 
Department still insisted upon abiding by its 
misinterpretation of the terms of the 
Geneva Accords and refused to permit the 
establishment of a military assistance 
advisory group of Regular Army officers in 
Laos. However, by 1959 the situation had 
become so critical that the State Depart- 
ment was finally forced to accede to the 
request of the Lao Government and the 
Department of Defense for the establish- 
ment of such a military aid mission in Laos. 

During the period 1958-59, in an effort to 
secure training in the repair of American 
equipment, an attempt was made to import 
approximately 100 highly skilled Filipinos, 
all ex-officers or ex-soldiers of the Philip- 
pine Army, all highly qualified and trained 
in the repair of U.S. military equipment and 
all trained as instructors.. This project was 
planned in 1957 and after being referred to 
Washington, London, Paris, and then back 
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to Laos, was finally placed in execution in 
the spring of 1959. This group, which 
should have been utilized to instruct and 
train Lao technicians, soon found itself 
caught up in full-scale warfare and its 
services were utilized in actual repair of 
equipment until the time that the mission 
had to be withdrawn. 

The military assistance advisory group to 
Laos was set up in the spring of 1959 
(though not named as such nor permitted to 
wear the uniform until 1961), was not fully 
staffed until late 1959, and had just begun 
to develop its operating plans for training 
the Lao Army for combat and for maintain- 
ing its equipment when it was caught up in 
the war. It is extremely difficult to train 
foreign soldiers and it is doubly difficult 
to conduct training while troops are engaged 
in actual fighting. The years from 1954, 
when the first military survey of Laos was 
made, until the fall of 1959 were largely 
wasted. The French conducted almost no 
training of the Lao Army. The Programs 
Evaluation Office was too small and there- 
fore ineffective. The military assistance ad- 
visory group was established too late. Time 
ran out and the lost years could not be 
recovered during the trying months of war- 
fare which existed in Laos since 1960. 

Unfortunately, some of our diplomats in 
southeast Asia did not recognize the impor- 
tance of having a trained and efficient army 
in Laos, Some complained to Washing- 
ton about the amount of money that it cost 
to maintain a 25,000-man army in Laos. A 
great many people in Washington recom- 
mended almost yearly that this army be re- 
duced to 15,000. Furthermore, some cf the 
American diplomats in southeast Asian 
countries where there were U.S. military aid 
programs were extremely reluctant to have 
Lao military students sent to the military 
schools in their countries for fear that the 
International Control Commission or Mos- 
cow or Peiping would complain that we were 
violating the spirit of the Geneva Accords. 
Again, extremely valuable time was lost. On 
the other hand, the Royal Lao Army, which 
was faced with active guerrilla warfare on the 
borders of Phong Saly and Sam Neua Prov- 
inces and which was confronted with rather 
widespread Communist subversion through- 
out Laos, was extremely reluctant to send its 
key officers and enlisted men out of the 
country to schools for the length of time 
necessary to give them adequate training. 
This was understandable, but it reduced the 
training level materially. All in all, the Lao 
Army was poorly officered, poorly trained, 
and lacking in a sound military posture. 

However, one of the most difficult morale 
problems which the Lao Army faced resulted 
from the fact that the State Department and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion withheld the pay of the Lao Army in 
order to force acceptance by the Royal Lao 
Government of policies and procedures 
agreed upon by U.S. officials but disliked 
heartily by the Lao. It mattered little to the 
army that some of the political decisions en- 
forced in this manner were beneficial. The 
fact remains that the Lao Army knew that 
the United States had withheld its pay for as 
long as 3 and 4 months on several occasions 
before war broke out in 1960. The morale in 
the Lao Army was definitely undermined by 
this tactic. The fact that this policy has 
been pursued since the outbreak of the war 
has certainly not increased the fervor with 
which the little soldiers in the Royal Lao 
Army have been fighting. 

Also, to add confusion to the minds of 
the soldiers loyal to what they considered to 
be the non-Communist government of Laos 
was the fact that for many months the 
United States continued to pay those ele- 
ments of the Royal Lao Army which had 
revolted and had gone over to the Commu- 
nist side. This is a commitment that is dif- 
ficult to reconcile. Then, when Washing- 
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ton decided that a neutralist government 
with Souvanna Phouma as Prime Minister 
and with his half brother Souphanouvong, a 
Communist, in the Cabinet, was the only 
solution to the problem of Laos, it with- 
held the pay of the Royal Lao Army soldiers 
loyal to Prince Boun Oum in January 1962. 

Under the circumstances, the deteriora- 
tion of the Lao Army is understandable. 
First, responsibility was divided along com- 
pletely unrealistic lines from a military 
standpoint, between the French and the 
United States. The two horses simply could 
not pull together, even with the best inten- 
tions in the world on the part of the highest 
Officials in their respective Governments. 
The Lao Army was never given adequate 
training, logistically, technically, or com- 
batwise. Its pay was constantly withheld 
to achieve U.S. political aims of which the 
soldier in the Lao Army had little cognizance, 
There is little reason to attach blame to the 
Royal Lao Army. The wasted years were 
not their responsibility, but ours. These 
people could have been made into good 
soldiers. The fact that they were not was 
due to circumstances completely beyond 
their control. 


THE ECONOMIC AID PROGRAM 


With respect to our economic aid pro- 
gram, a great deal has been written, most of 
it unfavorable. There have been many at- 
tempts to criticize the economic aid pro- 
gram in Laos; there have been many at- 
tempts to explain it, and there have been a 
few attempts to praise it; but in general, the 
economic aid program has led to great frus- 
tration in the United States and to even 
greater frustration in Laos. Just as the mili- 
tary aid program was set up initially on a 
very limited basis with not the haziest idea 
of the strategic importance of Laos, so the 
economic aid program was likewise estab- 
lished without a clear understanding of 
the needs or difficulties involved. The first 
chief of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration mission to Laos was a very 
young man, an economist, but definitely 
not an engineer. Had he been given some 
highly trained engineers and other capable 
assistants, there is evidence that he might 
have established a sound program. As it 
was, he found himself in the very difficult 
position of being not only inadequately 
staffed with regard to the number of per- 
sonnel made available to him, but almost 
completely understaffed with respect to per- 
sonnel with the outstanding capabilities re- 
quired to meet the manifold problems of 
Laos. 

There is little reason to go back over the 
economic aid program with the view of 
criticizing. Many of the people in the aid 
program tried very, very hard. Many of 
them were simply incapable of performing 
the type of work required of them, and un- 
fortunately, some of them were adventurers 
who came to Laos simply because of the very 
high differential in pay offered for service 
there. 

The Director of the U.S. Operations 
Mission to Laos soon found himself in- 
volved in an almost impossible situation 
created by the fact that the United States 
had pegged the Lao kip at a rate of 35 to 1 
U.S. dollar when, in fact, the U.S, dollar 
could purchase anywhere from 80 to 100 Lao 
kip in the money markets in Bangkok and 
in Hong Kong. This led inevitably to manip- 
ulation of the currency, the purchase of 
import licenses with no intent to import 
material, but simply to get dollars with which 
to buy kip on the black market and then 
to turn these into dollars at the State Bank 
at the rate of 35 to 1. There is no question 
that some unscrupulous Lao made tremen- 
dous fortunes in the manipulation of im- 
port licenses and in black market operations 
in kip. On the other hand, this was not 
the entire cause of the failure of the aid 
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program but was only one facet of it. Even 
after this was corrected by State Department 
action devaluing the kip to 80 to 1, the aid 
program did not produce results commensur- 
ate with the amount of money supplied un- 
der the program, 

There were many reasons for this: Many 
of them, again, go back to the fact that a 
totally inadequate and untrained staff con- 
tinued to plague all of the directors of the 
economic aid program. The economic aid 
program did get a road built from Vientiane 
to Luang Prabang through a contractor who 
went into the contracting business in Bang- 
kok when he saw that there was easy money 
to be made in Laos. The scandals of this 
contract have been aired in congressional 
investigations and need not be gone into 
here except to say that the road which was 
built under this contract was not much of a 
road even in dry weather and was impassable 
in wet weather. USOM so delayed execut- 
ing an equipment maintenance contract that 
the American materiel utilized in the road- 
building contract was soon rendered almost 
completely useless. But, worst of all, not a 
Lao was trained to operate or maintain the 
heavy engineering equipment so that some- 
day they would be able to do this kind of 
work for themselves. Each successive direc- 
tor of the economic aid program to Laos 
recognized that one of the main difficulties in 
the country lay in its almost total lack of 
roads and the fact that, during the French 
Indochina War, practically every bridge on 
every road in the country had been destroyed. 
Survey after survey was made by experts 
sent out from Washington. Grandiose pro- 
grams for road construction were laid down 
on paper, but these programs were so costly 
that they could never be placed into execu- 
tion. Consequently, so little road construc- 
tion was done that by the time the Pathet 
Lao war broke out again in 1960, the roads 
had not been materially improved since 
1954. 

Again every director of USOM Laos recog- 
nized that communications were a very seri- 
ous problem. Provincial governors could not 
communicate with ‘officials within their 
province. The Lao Government could not 
communicate with its provincial governors. 
Rumors were rife all over Laos and accurate 
information could not be gotten out to the 
people. Again, as in the case of the road 
program, extensive surveys of the communi- 
cations system were made. Execution of 
such plans would have been very expensive 
so very little was done to implement them, 
and it was not until actual hostilities broke 
out that the military was forced to improve 
the communications net. It would have 
been far better if these long-range plans 
had been broken down into yearly segments 
and some improvement made in the com- 
munications system each year, against a 
sound master plan. As it was, some piece- 
meal improvements were made, but com- 
munications remained grossly inadequate. 

One of the main difficulties in operating 
in Laos, both in military and in the economic 
aid missions, lay in the language difference. 
Far too few Americans sent to Laos were 
proficient in French, and no course of in- 
struction in English for military personnel 
and for government officials was inaugurated 
until 1958. While the language barrier is 
not an insurmountable one, it does lead to 
dependence upon interpreters, and necessi- 
tates that everyone file documents in both 
English and French. It can lead to lack of 
precision in understanding by both parties. 
If an immediate course in English had been 
instituted in 1954, a trained cadre of military 
and government officials fluent in English 
could have been developed well before 1958. 
This would have permitted military officers 
to have been sent in large numbers to Amer- 
ican military institutions and schools and a 
great number of government officials could 
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have been sent to technical and business 
schools in the United States. 

The French did offer some instruction for 
both military and government officials in 
France. However, this schooling did not 
meet the requirements of the U.S. military 
aid program nor of the U.S. economic aid 
program, not so much that the French 
schooling was inferior, but because of the 
fact that all of the equipment being fur- 
nished to Laos was American-made equip- 
ment. The problem of storage, inventory, 
nomenclature, and distribution could be 
met in a satisfactory manner only by using 
American procedures and American text- 
books. American technology was not 
taught to the personnel attending schools 
in France and this difficulty plagued both 
the military and the economic programs 
from their inception and still persists at the 
present time. 

A further difficulty which existed mainly 
in connection with the economic aid pro- 
gram lay in the fact that only a handful of 
Lao had ever received civil service or politi- 
cal training in France. French training pro- 
grams were insufficient to create a trained 
corps of government officials. In other 
words, no trained civil service existed. If 
the language barrier had been broken be- 
ginning in 1954, by 1958 and certainly by 
1959 the nucleus of a trained civil service 
could have been developed in Laos through 
American schooling. Accusations of cupid- 
ity or even downright crookedness were fre- 
quently made of Lao officials when, in fact, 
they were acting purely in ignorance. Now 
this is not to say that a few sharpshooters 
did not make money out of the aid pro- 
gram, they did, but by and large most of the 
Lao officials were honest, but incapable of 
performing normal government functions. 

DIPLOMATIC ERRORS 

However, the greatest cause of the deteri- 
oration of the US. position in Laos 
arose from the lack of a firm position in our 
State Department. Secretary Dulles, who 
traveled indefatigably, was so well aware of 
the realities in southeast Asia that he had 
created SEATO almost single handedly. 
Had he been able to continue as Secretary 
of State, the situation would never have been 
permitted to drift from bad to worse in Laos, 
for he was a great advocate of positive action. 
After his retirement and death there was no 
strong voice in the State Department with 
the authority to maintain a positive policy. 
With the retirement of Mr. Walter Robertson, 
who tried so mightily to carry on the poli- 
cies of Mr. Dulles, there remained no one who 
realized the importance of retaining Laos as 
a buffer for all of southeast Asia. Conse- 
quently, most policy papers on Laos were 
formulated on a day-to-day basis to meet 
specific actions initiated by the Pathet Lao 
or to meet changes in the Royal Lao Govern- 
ment. The initial appreciation of the stra- 
tegic importance of Laos to southeast Asia 
died away. In large part, the attitudes of 
the State Department seemed to be that Laos 
was unimportant, that we probably did not 
have any business there in the first place, 
and that the whole messy problem of Laos 
would disappear if it was just ignored. Many 
who were assigned to Laos in those years 
went out with high hopes, but soon found 
that they were unable to accomplish their 
specific tasks, due to lack of support from 
Washington. Some resigned, some feigned 
illness and were sent home, others relaxed 
and simply rode out their normal tour of 
duty, doing as little as possible. Those who 
sincerely tried to do something constructive 
lived in almost complete frustration. 

The lack of top caliber personnel, highly 
motivated and extremely well versed in 
French, hampered the efforts of every Am- 
bassador to Laos. Proper planning was al- 
most impossible. This was brought out 
clearly in the elections of 1958, when the 
Ambassador, Horace H. Smith, who had just 
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arrived in Laos, found that no overall plan 
for selling the free world concept to the peo- 
ple of Laos had been developed. He also 
found that the Pathet Lao had thousands of 
agents carrying their message to every vil- 
lage, hamlet, and rice paddy in the country. 
With great determination and tremendous 
vigor, the Ambassador pulled together an 
emergency preelection plan. In order to ac- 
complish this plan, his staff had to be beefed 
up with additional personnel from all of the 
surrounding countries. Many of those were 
top-class people, but they were not familiar 
with Laos, the time available to them was 
ineredibly short, and in spite of everyone’s 
sincere desire and a powerful support effort 
by CINCPAC, the preelection program could 
hardly be called successful. Although the 
pro-Western members of the General Assem- 
bly were able to win a majority, nevertheless, 
supporters of the Pathet Lao achieved a ma- 
jor success in the election. 

If this preelection campaign, which was of 
vital importance to the U.S. interests in 
the country, had been recognized as vital in 
Washington, the preelection buildup with 
personnel, supplies, and material could have 
been started sufficiently in advance of the 
election to have really carried an impact 
commensurate with its cost. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, particularly its 
Chairman, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, were fully aware of the strategic im- 
portance of Laos. The Army was not desir- 
ous of becoming involved in that part of the 
world, but understood its vital importance. 
The Air Force not only built up fairly strong 
air components in the armies of our allies, 
but embarked upon a major construction 
program of strategic airfields from which 
either local or U.S. forces could give air sup- 
port to operations if it should be necessary. 
But all through the years after Mr. Dulles’ 
death the State Department continued to 
give only lip service to the importance of 
Laos, and the military chiefs were blocked 
from developing and executing realistic plans 
for the area. Their position was increased in 
difficulty by the fact that the civilians in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs generally 
sided with the State Department rather than 
with the military. And so under State De- 
partment guidance things just drifted along. 
One Ambassador sent out with the blessings 
of State was a vigorous opponent of all mili- 
tary aid programs. And at one time the Am- 
bassadors of two of the adjacent countries 
were not even on speaking terms with each 
other, and completely blocked the develop- 
ment of coordinated actions so necessary in 
such a closely identified area. 

The confusion engendered by the lack of 
a firm policy was apparent to many, but 
on the surface, at least, everything must 
have appeared smooth to those in Washing- 
ton until the actual revolt engineered by 
Capt. Kong Le broke out in Laos in Au- 
gust 1960. Incursions into Laos in the past 
had been brushed aside as never having 
Occurred or as of no importance. But a 
homegrown revolt by the parachute battal- 
ion of the Lao Army could not be swept 
under the carpet. Ambassador Winthrop 
Brown tried to pull things together, but the 
conflicting policies flowing out of Washing- 
ton caused more confusion than Kong Le’s 
revolt. The change from apathy to action is 
not made easily. Now that the fat was really 
in the fire there was a great scramble to 
make sure that someone else, preferably 
someone in Laos, and most preferably a 
Lao, got the blame. Actually, the Amer- 
icans in Laos all the years pre- 
ceding the revolt, during the revolt, and the 
now active Communist war were able to 
accomplish only those things which Wash- 
ington wanted accomplished and for which 
it furnished adequate tools—men, money, 
and backing, with money the least important. 
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If this lack of firmness and lack of a 
clear-cut policy in Laos pertained only to 
our relationship to that country, it might 
not have been so bad. Unfortunately, our 
friends and allies in this area were frequently 
bewildered by the twists and turns in Ameri- 
can policy. Policy statements which were 
made in Washington one day were fre- 
quently countermanded within a few days. 
All too frequently they were never executed 
because of a policy shift; mever fully ex- 
plained to the public or to the heads of 
governments in the area. This lack of a 
firm policy undoubtedly encouraged Kong Le 
and undoubtedly encouraged the Pathet 
Lao. It certainly discouraged Prince Sihan- 
ouk of Cambodia who declared openly that 
sooner or later communism would be the 
winner in southeast Asia, and it bewildered 
our stanchest friends in South Vietnam 
and Thailand. 

Running like a thread all through Ameri- 
can policy decisions for Laos has been the 
reluctance of the French and the British, 
as Cochairmen with Russia of the Geneva 
Accords, to acquiesce in the utilization of 
the military power of SEATO in solving 
the Lao problem. There appear to have been 
many occasions when our southeast Asian 
allies in SEATO were completely ready and 
capable of coming to the aid of the Royal 
Lao Army, but they were always withheld 
from this course by United States reluc- 
tance to move in this direction without 
British support. It is difficult to assess just 
how much our NATO commitments influ- 
enced our reluctance to utilize SEATO in 
southeast Asia, but certainly both the State 
Department and the Department of Defense 
appear to have leaned over backward in 
their relationship with France and England 
as members of NATO. 

Ever since the outbreak of hostilities and 
the active invasion of Laos in 1960 in the 
Muong Sing area by the Pathet Lao and by 
Chinese Communists in 1962, the State De- 
partment has continued to vacillate. Al- 
though State appeared on the surface to 
have decided to back Prince Boun Oum and 
General Phouml, there is considerable evi- 
dence to support the belief that right from 
the start it considered a negotiated peace 
preferable to an all-out effort to back up 
Prince Boun Oum and General Phoum! in 
the war. It may be perfectly true that 
Prince Boun Oum and General Phoumi were 
incapable either of rallying sufficient 
strength to their cause or of driving or in- 
spiring their soldiers to a point where they 
could have wrested a military victory from 
the Pathet Lao. On the other hand, there 
were many very strong opponents of the 
Pathet Lao and the Communist movement in 
Laos, and out of this group a team could 
have been welded which, with proper sup- 
port, would have been able to hold the coun- 
try for the free world. 

In the absence of a positive policy since 
1954, the decision to seek a negotiated peace 
may seem the only course offering hope. 
However, the gamble that we are now taking, 
that Prince Souvanna Phouma and his half- 
brother, Prince Souphanouvong, can estab- 
lish a truly neutralist government in Laos, 
is one of the greatest gambles upon which 
this country has ever placed its chips. The 
history of every other country in which a 
coalition government has been formed with 
Communists in the cabinet is a clear in- 
dication of how big a chance we are taking. 
Every one of these countries has gone Com- 
munist. 

If the gamble is being taken to buy time 
in which to regroup ourselves and to come 
up with a new policy, free of the pressure 
of war, then it would appear that we are 
buying time for the Communists rather than 
for ourselves. In spite of protestations by 
Souvanna Phouma that he wants to be 
friendly to the United States, and incident- 
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ally to be friendly also to the Communists, 
there is considerable evidence to suggest that 
Souvanna Phouma may pay back the score 
for the day when in 1958 the United States 
overthrew his government and forced him 
out as Prime Minister. Furthermore, every- 
one who has met the Pathet Lao leader, 
Souphanouvong, has recognized immediately 
that he is a man of tremendous capabilities, 
mentally alert, highly educated, and deeply 
dedicated to the Communist cause. Oil and 
water do not mix, and it seems highly im- 
probable that a satisfactory emulsion can 
be created out of shaking up two royal 
princes in a neutralist bottle. 

Therefore, if we are buying time through 
the creation of a neutralist government, we 
must accept the fact that we are exchanging 
time for militarily defensible real estate. 
This will not be a postponement of the 
ultimate decision of whether we will retain 
Laos as a great buffer for southeast Asia; 
it will be a decision to let it go, for Commu- 
nist it will go, and it will carry along with 
it, sooner or later, the rest of southeast 
Asia. Unfortunately, in this particular case, 
time has no great value, but the real estate 
remains of prime consideration. 


MILITARY AND OTHER MEASURES WHICH MIGHT 
BE UNDERTAKEN TO RETAIN LAOS IN THE 
SPHERE OF INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ACTION AGAINST NORTH VIETNAM 


An immediate end to hostilities in South 
Vietnam and in Laos would occur if military 
pressure by the U.S. 7th Fleet were to be 
employed against Haiphong, Hanoi and the 
whole Red River Valley stronghold of Ho 
Chi Minh. This is the source of all Com- 
munist power in South Vietnam, Laos, and 
North Vietnam. It is extremely vulnerable 
to the aircraft carrier task forces of the U.S. 
Ith Fleet. There is every probability that a 
firm movement in this direction, even now, 
might bring a halt to all external activities 
on the part of the Vietminh without actual 
military engagement. On the other hand, 
the area is wide open to the power of the 
7th Fleet, and should military action follow 
a decision to force the issue, the Vietminh 
could be put out of business. Skillful pub- 
licity preceding such a move and emphasis 
on the determination of the United States 
to meet its commitments in South Vietnam 
and Laos in a manner which will free these 
countries completely from the terrorist at- 
tacks and actual invasions by armed forces 
now going on, would mute world opinion, 
though our so-called neutralist friends 
would probably take to their microphones in 
a way that they did not over Goa and New 
Guinea. We will never get everyone to love 
us but this action would undoubtedly make 
a lot of people and countries respect us. 

Initially, this operation could be con- 
ducted entirely by elements of the 7th 
Fleet. Should there be any attempt at 
escalation by the Red Chinese, some Ameri- 
can troops might have to be committed on 
the ground to seize and then hold the air- 
fields, but certainly the bulk of ground forces 
could be drawn from our SEATO allies. ‘This 
operation has many aspects in its favor. It 
would stop the wars of attrition in South 
Vietnam and Laos, It would break the 
stronghold of the Vietminh in North Viet- 
nam, and offer an opportunity for reuniting 
all of Vietnam under one government. It 
would also move the great protective barrier 
for southeast Asia back up to the eastern 
fingers of the Himalaya Mountains where 
it logically, militarily, and economically be- 
longs, and it would free the secondary bar- 
rier along the borders of Laos from Com- 
munist penetration and subversion. 

The immediate question which arises in 
consideration of this military maneuver is 
what the escalation factor might be. No one 
what the Red Chinese reaction might be, or 
can predict, of course, the actual reaction of 
the Chinese Communists. However, if the 
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action were carried out quickly and with 
determination, and if helicopter 
forces were employed and then backed up 
immediately, so as to seal off the mountain 
passes leadingefrom China into North Viet- 
nam, the area could undoubtedly be held 
without too much difficulty against any 
probable Chinese Comunist capability. The 
Chinese have had 4 or 5 years of famine; a 
great deal of their industrial support and 
technical support from Russia has been with- 
drawn. Chinese Reds in Peiping are not at 
the present time on the very best of terms 
with their cohorts in Moscow. Although 
Russia has been furnishing heavy transport 
planes in support of the Pathet Lao, there is 
every reason to believe that Russia does not 
Want to get involved in a major war at the 
present time, and that she would therefore 
not back up the Red Chinese, should the 
United States seize the Red River area. 
Russia has not committed her own troops in 
any war since 1945, and there is no reason to 
believe that she would commit her strength 
in a war as far off as Vietnam. If this ac- 
tion produced no other result than a new 
peace treaty in which we would be talking 
from a position of greatly increased strength, 
it would be well worth the gamble. 
LIBERATION OF LAOS 


A second course of military action lies in 
calling upon the SEATO allies to move into 
Laos for the purpose of restoring a pro- 
Western Royal Lao Government. This ac- 
tion could be accomplished with a minimum 
commitment of U.S. ground forces. It 
should be sufficient to back up our SEATO 
allles in such a maneuver with air and logis- 
tic power. The South Vietnamese could be 
assigned to occupy southern Laos, thus com- 
pletely blocking off the flow of supplies down 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. The Thais could be 
given the mission of moving into northwest 
Laos and of occupying the area from Muong 
Sing through Nam Tha to Luang Prabang. 
Filipino troops could be utilized in seizing 
the Plaine des Jarees. Should Australian 
and Pakistani troops be available, they might. 
be given air drop missions with the objec- 
tives of seizing Sam Neua and Phong Saly 
Provinces. With American naval power and 
shipping and some additional port and rail- 
way help, supplies for this operation could 
flow through Hue, Saigon, Phnom Penh and 
Bangkok in sufficient quantities to meet all 
combat requirements. Once Laos was oc- 
cupied by the SEATO powers, negotiations 
could be conducted from a position of abso- 
lute strength to assure the formation of a 
suitable pro-Western government in Laos. 
SEATO powers could remain as a protecting 
force until the Lao Army was completely re- 
constructed and adequately trained at which 
time the SEATO powers could withdraw their 
troops. 

A great deal has been written and said to 
the effect that Laos would be an extremely 
dificult country in which to fight. This is 
not true. Conditions would be difficult, but 
not insurmountable. With a preponderance 
of airpower, with a preponderance of heli- 
copters, the lack of roads would become a 
hindrance to the enemy more than to the 
SEATO forces. Actually, once the country is 
occupied, it lends itself admirably to de- 
fensive operations. Routes into the country 
are few, the road net is extremely limited, 
and all passes from China and North Viet- 
nam into Laos can be easily blocked by 
limited forces with training and determina- 
tion, backed up by adequate logistic support. 

This operation has the distinct ad- 
vantage of coming within the legal com- 
mitments of the SEATO nations, for al- 
though Laos is not a signatory, it has been 
Specifically brought under the protective 
umbrella of SEATO. It has the further ad- 
vantage that identifies all of the countries of 
southeast Asia with a concerted, not a uni- 
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lateral, attempt to protect them from the 
onward march of Communist power. 


PARTITION OF LAOS 


A third military possibility lies in letting 
Thai military forces occupy all of those areas 
of Laos which now lie west of the Mekong 
River, thus bringing the barrier of the 
Mekong River between Thailand and the 
Communists, for its length from the border 
of Burma to the border of Cambodia. At 
the same time, the South Vietnamese, with 
United States 7th Fleet backing and probably 
the help of United States amphibious forces, 
should be permitted to drive across the waist 
of Laos from Quang Tri to Savannakhet. 
The little Kingdom of Champassak, one of 
the three original principalities, could then 
be recognized as a separate little kingdom 
and the capability of the Vietminh to use 
Laos as a channel for their aggressive actions 
against South Vietnam would be eliminated. 

This partial military solution presents one 
major strategic drawback. It presents the 
barrier of the Mekong as a defensive line, 
rather than the mountain ranges of northern 
Laos. A determined enemy would undoubt- 
edly leap over this barrier with subversion 
and could undoubtedly cross it easily with 
military forces. This temporary stopgap 
measure might, to some extent, relieve the 
pressure on South Vietnam, but it would in- 
crease tremendously the pressure on Thai- 
land, and it would give to the Communists 
the great mountain range which now bars 
them from the riches of southeast Asia. This 
operation would probably result in less pos- 
sibility of escalation than the other two mili- 
tary measures. The Vietminh would un- 
doubtedly be well satisfied for some time to 
consolidate their hold in Laos north of 
Quang Tri and Savannakhet. It is highly 
doubtful that the Chinese Communists 
would do more than engage in a terrific 
propaganda war, should this plan of action 
be placed in effect. However, it has one 
very major and serious drawback, While 
it buys time, it gives up all important real 
estate to the enemy, and simply postpones 
for a limited the great decision as to 
who will control southeast Asia. 


NEUTRALIZATION OF LAOS 


Of course, there is the solution which we 
now appear to be embarked upon, to make 
a show of military strength along the borders 
of Laos but not within Laos itself. Follow- 
ing this there will be an attempt to nego- 
tiate a withdrawal of Pathet Lao, Vietminh, 
and Chinese Communist troops back to the 
1962 truce lines in the hope that they can 
be persuaded to withdraw entirely at a later 
date. Finally, we will insist upon attempt- 
ing to establish a so-called neutralist coun- 
try whose neutrality will be guaranteed by 
Russia, Red China, the United States, and 
perhaps the United Nations, and enforced 
by an International Control Commission 
probably made up along the lines of its 
former composition of Poles, Indians, and 
Canadians. With the Poles taking their or- 
ders from Moscow, neutrality will be a farce. 

This course of action is now being pursued 
by the State Department. It appears to pre- 
sent several advantages. No U.S. military in- 
volvement in Laos will be required, no in- 


volvement of the military forces of the 


SEATO nations will actually be required in 
Laos itself, and a neutralist government 
would go its own peaceful way, disturbing 
neither its Communist neighbors to the 
north, nor providing frustration, anxiety, and 
worry for its neighbors to the south. Of 
course, such a plan presumes that this neu- 
tralist government will stop the flow of Viet- 
minh money, and supplies into 
South Vietnam, and it also presupposes that 
the Communists will not gain control of the 
Lao Government and change it from a neu- 
tralist into a Communist controlled and 
dominated country. It also presupposes that 
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a neutralist Laos will not engage in subver- 
sion activities in Thailand or in Cambodia, 
and further that Cambodia will continue to 
preserve its lukewarm neutralist status, rath- 
ee e ee ee CS 
The caveats upon which this policy is 
founded are obviously rather shaky. Ac- 
tually, the whole plan rests upon the in- 
tegrity, and friendship, courage, and deter- 
mination of one man, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma. Looking back through the last 8 
years in Laos, it appears that this is a tre- 
mendous responsibility which is being placed 
upon one individual whose personal ambi- 
tions and personal inclination are not too 
well known to those who are sponsoring him, 
but who obviously does not possess the cold- 
blooded determination of his half-brother, 
Souphanouvong. 

One of the serious difficulties presented by 
this policy is that all of those who have been 
loyal to Prince Boun Oum and to General 
Phoumi and by inference, to the United 
States, will have no power in any neutralist 
government in Laos, and therefore such in- 
fluence as the United States might hope to 
retain in Laos will be weak, and finally en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The Communists, who feel that they are 
winning this struggle, will undoubtedly put 
a great many difficult stipulations in the way 
of their acceptance. They will insist upon 
the post of Minister of Defense in the Cabi- 
net, They have already indicated that the 
American military aid mission to Laos will 
have to be withdrawn as a part of their price 
for joining the so-called neutralist govern- 
ment. The departure of American military 
advisers will create a vacuum which will be 
filled immediately by Vietminh and Red Chi- 
nese advisers, though they may be disguised 
as actual Lao under the banner of the Pathet 
Lao. Itis quite obvious that, with the with- 
drawal of American military aid and advisers 
to Laos and with the substitution of Viet- 
minh advisers, the neutralist attitude which 
Washington hopes for would not last very 
long. 

As an additional price for cooperation, the 
Pathet Lao will undoubtedly demand the 
post of Minister of the Interior in the Lao 
Government. This will give them complete 
control of all police and all local security 
forces throughout the country. With the 
army and the police completely dominated 
by the Communist element of a neutralist 
government, the end is inevitable. 

So, regardless of how inefficient Prince 
Boun Oum and General Phoumi may have 
been, regardless of how ineffective the Lao 
Army has been, the purchase of temporary 
peace through the formation of a neutralist 
government will only postpone the total loss 
of the Western position in this area of the 
world. Laos will certainly go Communist, 
and when it goes, all of southeast Asia will 
go, even though we fight a long and bloody 
delaying action. 

THE RISKS INVOLVED 


Now many will say, as they have been 
saying for years, that we cannot risk the 
chance of escalation by engaging in any ag- 
gressive military moves in Laos or else- 
where in southeast Asia. The fact that 
General Ridgway, when he was Chief of 
Staff, is reported to have recommended the 
use of tactical nuclear bombs to President 
Eisenhower as a means of rescuing the French 
from their encirclement at Dienbienphu 
throws some people into a tizzy. Such peo- 
ple fail to realize that the small-yield tactical 
nuclear bomb or weapon is in our m 
arsenal for the simple reason that it is a 
relatively cheap and highly effective weapon. 
The use of such small-yield weapons would 
not automatically result in escalation into 
all out major thermonuclear war any more 
than would the use of conventional bombs. 
To deny ourselves the use of these weapons 
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derived from our money and advanced tech- 
nology is just as though a boxer went in 
the ring determined not to use a right cross 
because it was a knockout punch. There is 
no moral stigma attached to the use of these 
small-yield weapons when the security and 
freedom of millions of people are at stake. 
We should therefore be prepared to use these 
weapons to block the passes from the north 
if they could be held in no other manner, 
But with conditions as they are today in 
Red China there is little probability that 
they can force us into such a tight situation 
that they will be required, Let us not lose 
sight of our ultimate weapon, in which Gen- 
eral Stilwell and General MacArthur placed 
such an abiding faith, our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen. 

Of course, any small-scale war in south- 
east Asia can escalate into the major atomic 
holocaust which every country is trying to 
avoid. However, even in the event that we 
use small-yield nuclear bombs to seize and 
hold the Red River Valley and the mountains 
and thus free Laos and South Vietnam from 
agg-ession, there is a greater possibility of a 
tremendous uprising in China against the 
Communist masters of the country than 
there is of setting off Armageddon. The 
Chinese peasant, after years of oppression 
and starvation, is ripe for revolt and Peiping 
knows it. Positive military action in the 
Red River area, with the announced objec- 
tive of confining our efforts to this one area, 
would result in establishing a peace through- 
out southeast Asia which might endure for 
years. 

Khrushchev will howl, he will utter dire 
threats and so will Peiping, but they will 
not even mount a small-scale Korea. Red 
China is in no position to launch a major 
war and Mao Tse-tung knows this. Khru- 
shehev is not going to blow up the world, 
including all that it has taken over 30 years 
to create in Russia, over North Vietnam or 
Laos. As long as there is hope that he will 
win the world by attrition through subver- 
sion and by the erosion of the determina- 
tion of the rest of the world to be free, 
he is not going to risk the destruction of 
Russia by U.S. might. They are out to 
conquer the world, but their timetable does 
not call for its premature destruction in 
which they, too, would be included. 

In every case in which they have been met 
with determination and military action 
which has produced a position of strength 
for the West, Communists have pulled in 
their horns. Escalation is always a possi- 
bility We face this question daily in Ber- 
lin. We must face it as realistically in 
southeast Asia. It is far better to accept 
the limited possibility of escalation in south- 
east Asia than to accept the certainty that 
this whole area will move into the Com- 
munist sphere of influence. It cannot be 
retained unless we have the courage to ac- 
cept the lesser risk which is certainly worth 
the prize: security and peace in the area 
and a definite block on the master plan of 
Communist encirclement. 

These are great and vital stakes for which 
we are playing and one cannot help but 
remember the old lines: 

“For want of a nail a shoe was lost.” 

And just as the lost shoe led to the loss 
of the kingdom, so may the loss of the 
mountain kingdom of Laos lead to the loss 
of freedom throughout the world. And 
further, let us remember that from time 
immemorial to present times—Japan in 1931, 
Munich in 1938 and Cuba in 1961—the price 
of appeasement has always been paid in 
blood. 


THE CASE FOR WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH LAW 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to direct my colleagues’ at- 
tention to a very fine statement on world 
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peace through law. This article by John 
C. Satterfield, president of the American 
Bar Association, appeared in the June 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, and I think it is well worth the 
time of lawyers and laymen alike. I 
have had a longstanding interest in this 
subject, and Mr. Satterfield expresses 
my feelings very eloquently in the fol- 
lowing words: 


World peace through law is not a slogan 
of visionaries and idealists; it is the cher- 
ished objective of the realist. It is the pro- 
gram of all those interested in a life free 
of fear, in a life dedicated to the develop- 
ment of the individual rather than his de- 
struction; in a life dedicated to securing the 
advantages of economic progress, rather 
than the poverty of economic waste. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in full in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
WorLD Peace THROUGH LAW 
(By John C. Satterfield) 


During recent months I have met with 
lawyers from more than 100 nations at the 
Continental Conferences on World Peace 
Through Law which were held at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, for the lawyers of the Americas; 
at Tokyo for the lawyers of Asia; at Lagos, 
Nigeria, for the lawyers of Africa; and at 
Rome for the lawyers of Europe, By means 
of simultaneous translation equipment I 
have heard lawyers from more than 100 na- 
tions confer frankly and fully concerning 
what lawyers can do in these perilous times 
to preserve liberty under the law and to 
maintain world peace through law. 

Also I have attended institutes held in 
the United States under sponsorship of the 
American Bar Association and State bar as- 
sociations at which some of the best- 
informed leaders in the United States have 
spoken concerning communism, its tactics, 
objectives, and strategy. They have dis- 
cussed what the people of the United States 
and the free world, and particularly the le- 
gal profession in our country, can do to 
prevent the Iron Curtain from being drawn 
around the two-thirds of the people of the 
world who are now free, and ultimately to 
cause the Iron Curtain itself to crack under 
the sheer weight of truth and right and the 
coordinated action of the people of the free 
world, 

In this day, when new nations are rising 
in ancient lands and the people of all na- 
tions are reexamining the fundamental re- 
lationship of man to man, and man to gov- 
ernment, the legal profession of the United 
States has a greater opportunity and a graver 
responsibility than has rested upon the mem- 
bers of any profession in the history of the 
world. 

There are great lawyers, jurists, and 
thinkers in the legal field in every con- 
tinent. There are countries in which rules 
of human conduct have been formulated into 
statutes and codes many centuries before 
America was discovered. When we turn the 
pages of their histories, we find countries 
whose peoples for centuries have been lay- 
ing the foundation of and formulating the 
fundamental concepts which are the basis 
of philosophy, art, science, law, and all those 
things which make up our modern civilis 
zation. 

Nevertheless, the position of the legal 
profession in the United States today is 
unique. The more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion lawyers in the Nation have the ability, 
the desire and the resources available to 
them in the United States whereby they can 
assist and encourage the lawyers (and, 
through them, the governmental, profession- 
al and business leaders) of other countries 
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to recognize, adopt, and maintain those 
fundamental principles of law through 
which every individual may enjoy the rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
may attain equality in the eyes of the law, 
and may secure a stable form of govern- 
ment. 

After sitting around the conference table 
and listening to full and free discussions by 
lawyers from the nations of every continent, 
I am convinced that the true sentiments 
and desires of the lawyers of free nations of 
the world are expressed in the consensus 
adopted at the Asian and Australasian Con- 
ference held in Tokyo last September: 

“We remind mankind that under the rule 
of law the individual may live in freedom, 
in dignity, and in peace. In the absence of 
the rule of law the individual becomes the 
subject of arbitrary power over all political, 
economic, and social life. He lives under 
tyranny and apprehension in fear and bond- 
age. 

We therefore call upon the peoples of the 
world to support this program for world 
peace through the rule of law as the impera- 
tive of our day. In recognition of the power 
of public opinion in building a world of 
law, and to reverse the current senseless 
trend toward war, we further call upon all 
mankind to take the immediate and prac- 
tical step of communicating to their govern- 
ment leaders and United Nations represent- 
atives, through every possible means, their 
full support of the above recommendations 
and the program of world peace through law 
as herein set forth.” 

The attitude of many heads of govern- 
ment embodied in messages to the Conti- 
nent. Conferences on World Peace Through 
Law was epitomized in the address of Hayato 
Ikeda, Prime Minister of Japan, who said 
at Tokyo: 

“It has consistently been the ideal and 
sincere aspiration of all the Japanese people 
to protect freedom and justice, maintain 
world peace and contribute to the promo- 
tion of human welfare. To realize this ideal, 
I believe that we must protect the funda- 
mental rights of individuals through law 
and establish social order through law and 
further that all international disputes 
should be settled in accordance with the 
principle of the ‘Rule of Law’.” 

As I said in my address to the Conference 
of the Americas at San José, Costa Rica: 

“Faced with this potentiality of devasta- 
tion by atomic war if no peaceful method 
is found by which tae legitimate aspirations 
of nations can be realized and their differ- 
ences peacefully resolved wher. these aspira- 
tions conflict, lawyers have a clear obliga- 
tion to their profession, to their respective 
nations, and to mankind, 

“Within nations where the rule of law 
prevails, citizens create governments to pro- 
tect certain guaranteed rights based on their 
conception of the nature of man. Protec- 
tion of these rights safeguards each citizen 
and fosters the evolution of a dynamic so- 
ciety capable of permitting him to lead a 
meaningful life in freedom without undue 
interference from either the state or other 
members of society. Law may be perverted 


_ to protect unjustly the status quo and to 


frustrate legitimate plans for reform and 
development. But this can only occur in 
cases where the law does not reflect truly 
the ideals and morals of the people. Law 
truly responsive to the people will be a 
vehicle for peaceful change and progress. 
“One of the most frightening charac- 
teristics of our modern society is its apathy 
and cynicism with regard to the great issues 
which are a constant source of conflict be- 
tween nations, and its fatalistic and resigned 
attitude toward the prospect of war. Too 
often we hear the cliche: “There has always 
been war, there will always be war.’ At the 
risk of being overdramatic, I ask—what 
more can be said, what evidence must be 
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presented, what more can be done to demon- 
strate that the next war will be the end of 
civilization as we know it? Must we go 
through Armageddon to realize that total de- 
struction is not a remote prospect, but an 
immediate threat? We must say—‘Never 
again will nations go to war with each other.’ 
And we must henceforth so act that this 
glorious assertion becomes a realization. 

“World peace through law is not a slogan 
of visionaries and idealists; it is the 
cherished objective of the realist. It is the 
program of all those interested in a life free 
of fear, in a life dedicated to the develop- 
ment of the individual rather than his 
destruction; in a life dedicated to securing 
the advantages of economic progress, rather 
than the poverty of economic waste. What 
is more realistic and practical than the desire 
for survival? What effort is more worth- 
while than that of mobilization for peace, 
rather than for war?” 

This challenge must be met if civilization 
as we know it today is not to be destroyed 
either by a nuclear holocaust or by the 
“salami process,” whereby Communists liken 
the free world to a salami which is to be 
gradually taken, one slice at a time, until 
the salami no longer exists. 

The more than 100,000 members of the 
American Bar Association are represented in 
their effort to fulfill this tremendous respon- 
sibility by the Committee on World Peace 
Through Law under the chairmanship of 
Charles S. Rhyne; the Committee on Rela- 
tions with Lawyers of Other Nations under 
the chairmanship of David Cottrell, Jr.; the 
Committee To Cooperate with Cuban Lawyers 
in Exile under the chairmanship of John R. 
Burton; and the Committee of Peace and 
Law Through United Nations under the 
chairmanship of W. St. John Garwood. 

In addition to participation in the four 
continental conferences, the chairmen of our 
committees and I have had repeated con- 
ferences with representatives of the State 
Department, the Department of Justice, the 
Agency for International Development, the 
Organization of American States, the Inter- 
American Bar Association, the Federal Bar 
Association, numerous State and local bar 
associations, and representatives of many of 
the leading law schools of the United States, 
to determine specifically how the role of 
law and lawyers in a troubled world may 
become more significant and effectiye. 

We have observed a broad awakening on 
the part of the Federal Government to the 
realization that, while social and economic 
development is of great importance, develop- 
ment of the law and legal institutions tuned 
to modern times is just as important. 

This is evidenced by statements of leaders 
in Government. For example, the Attorney 
General of the United States, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, recently said after returning from a 
trip to Indonesia, Japan, and other countries: 

“Uniess we are able in the next decade to 
convince the people of foreign countries— 
and particularly the students—that we are 
true to our ideals and that prosperity and 
decent health can be achieved in a system 
that preserves individual liberty, we will lose 
the cold war, no matter how much money 
we spend on aid.” 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk said at a 
special meeting of the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States: 

“One of my illustrious predecessors, the 
first Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, 
defender of the rights of man, declared: 
‘Laws and institutions must go hand in hand 
with the progress of the human mind.’ The 
human mind has opened up vast possibilities 
for improved welfare and it has fractured the 
isolation of our societies, one from the other. 
Our laws, institutions, and societies must re- 
flect these facts and the impulses they have 
released.“ 

The detailed actions which may be taken 
to fulfill the responsibility of the legal pro- 
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fession in the United States has been the 
subject of study by our committees and the 
organizations and agencies with which we 
have consulted. The work of the Commit- 
tee on World Peace Through Law will soon 
be the subject of an article in the Journal 
and next month I shall detail in the presi- 
dent’s page some of the actions which are 
being considered by our other committees. 
The old saw is still true: “Actions speak 
louder than words.” 


DR. SHAW RETIRES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it was 
with a great deal of regret that I saw 
the announcement of the retirement of 
Dr. James R. Shaw, Assistant Surgeon 
General and Chief of the Division of In- 
dian Health. 

Dr. Shaw has had a very distinguished 
career and his work with the Indian 
health program is one of the great public 
health achievements of the past decade. 

Dr. Shaw began his work with the 
Indians in 1953 when he became Chief 
of the Branch of Health of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in the Department of 
the Interior. The program was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare several years ago. 

Under his leadership and direction 
greater progress has been made since the 
Federal Government took over responsi- 
bility for the health of 380,000 Indians 
and Alaska natives. 

Here are some examples: 

The death rate from tuberculosis has 
decreased 74 percent in many areas. 

Infant mortality has fallen almost 20 


percent. 

Influenza, pneumonia, gastroenteric 
diseases and trachoma have been reduced 
in a spectacular manner. 


Sanitation facilities on Indian reser- 
vations have been constructed under Dr. 
Shaw’s guidance—a vital step in the pre- 
vention of many deaths and much illness 
directly related to environmental condi- 
tions. 

In shaping the Indian health program, 
Dr. Shaw applied the concept of pre- 
ventive, therapeutic, and restorative 
medical care under a single administra- 
tion. To meet the unique needs of the 
program, new categories of health work- 
ers have been developed—such as com- 
munity workers, sanitarian aids, home 
visitors, and interpreters. 

Early in his assignment, Dr. Shaw 
recognized the psychological and prac- 
tical importance of encouraging the na- 
tives of my State to take an active role 
in improving their own health. Only 
recently the Public Health Service dedi- 
cated a new $3 million, 50-bed hospital 
at Kotzebue, Alaska, which is only 150 
miles from the Soviet Union. 

This hospital not only takes care of 
Aleuts, Indians, and Eskimos, but also 
has treated Russian sailors on many 
occasions. 

The Division of Indian Health is now 
in the process of planning construction 
of yet another hospital at the farther- 
most point on the North American Con- 
tinent. It will replace an old building at 
Point Barrow which, you may recall, is 
where one of our most illustrous citi- 
zens—the humorist Will Rogers—lost his 
life in a crash with Wiley Post. 
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The programs established by Dr. Shaw 
have application internationally and 
have elicited the interest of health offi- 
cials from many nations. 

Only this year, Dr. Shaw received the 
Gorgas Medal, awarded annually by the 
Association of Military Surgeons, for his 
outstanding initiative and leadership in 
advancing health progress among the 
Indians and Alaska natives. 

While I regret the departure of Dr. 
Shaw, I am glad to state that Dr. Car- 
ruth J. Wagner will be his successor. 

Dr. Wagner has been Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Health Mobilization in the Office 
of the Surgeon General for the past 2 
years. In this position he has been re- 
sponsible for planning and developing a 
program which would assure adequate 
health services for the civilian popula- 
tion of this country in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out that the 50 hospitals of the Division 
of Indian Health will probably be of 
great value in the event of a national 
emergency since they are located in iso- 
lated regions and a plan has been map- 
ped out to send casualties to central hos- 
pitals and then to other areas. 

Dr. Wagner is not new to Washing- 
ton. He first came here in 1957 to be 
Director of Training and Professional 
Standards in the Public Health Service’s 
Division of Hospitals. 


REGIONAL PREFERENCE OF PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST WITH RESPECT TO 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that earlier today the Senate In- 
terior Committee ordered reported with 
amendments S. 3153, which has the prac- 
tical effect of giving the Pacific North- 
west a regional preference on all power 
produced by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. In my opinion this is bad 
legislation. By establishing a regional 
preference for federally produced power 
S. 3153 departs completely from the 
principle that public agencies should be 
granted a preference to Federal power. 

The principle of the public agency 
preference has been premised on the 
reasoning that since Federal power proj- 
ects are financed by taxes collected from 
all regions, the power produced should be 
available with equal impartiality within 
as large an area as is economically feas- 
ible. S. 3153 violates this principle and 
attempts to give a priority call on Fed- 
eral power to the immediate area in 
which that power is produced. If this 
new principle governing the utilization 
of Federal power is to be established for 
the Pacific Northwest, then it should al- 
so be established for every other Fed- 
eral power- producing region in the 
United States. If the Senate moves to 
consider S. 3153, I intend to offer amend- 
ments granting all power users in North 
and South Dakota a first call on the 
power produced by our great hydro- 
electric projects on the Missouri River. 

Prior to the reporting of S. 3153 I con- 
veyed my views and intentions respecting 
this bill in a letter to Senator ANDERSON, 
copies of which were transmitted to the 
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members of the Subcommittee on Irri- 

gation and Reclamation. I ask unani- 

mous consent that the text of this letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY 12, 1962. 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLINT: Since the introduction of 
S. 3153 to give the Pacific Northwest first 
call on electric energy generated at Federal 
plants in that region, there have been de- 
velopments which have given me increasing 
concern with respect to the Federal power 
in the Missouri Basin. 

As witnesses for the bill testified at both 
the Senate and House Subcommittee hear- 
ings, its purpose is to protect electric con- 
sumers in the Northwest from loss of their 
exclusive use of Bonneville power. 

It has been acknowledged that Bonneville’s 
nonpreference customers now are purchas- 
ing more than half of the total energy from 
Federal plants in the Columbia River Basin. 
Under the present Bonneville Act, munici- 
palities, cooperatives, and other preference 
customers within economic transmission 
distance outside the Northwest have a greater 
right to the power than these private users 
in the Northwest. 

Some have agreed that the Northwest 
situation is unique“ in that the area is 
solely dependent on hydroelectric power. 
This power has always been extremely low- 
cost power. In fact, in view of the 1961 
BPA deficit of approximately $15 million, it 
would seem that rates charged are actually 
below cost. 

Some large power consuming industries 
have undoubtedly located in the Northwest 
because of this low-cost power. Half of all 
the Federal power in the United States is 
located in the Northwest. 

However, any “uniqueness” of the North- 
west situation stops here. It certainly does 
not extend to all future Federal power in- 
stallations or future power consumers in the 
Northwest. But S. 3153 would extend this 
Chinese wall to include both future power 
plants and future consumers, 

As you know, Federal Power Commission 
Chairman Joseph C. Swidler testified at the 
Senate committee hearings that “* * * we 
do say that in principle we are against re- 
gional preferences because they stand in the 
way of the best use of the Nation's resources 
for the benefit of the whole country.” 

Federal Power Commissioner Ross, in a 
statement at Portland, Oreg., on June 15, 
said, “I think it could be very dangerous and 
would set a precedent for other areas. I 
don't like to see the local interest concept 
increased any more than it is.” 

The Portland Reporter of June 18, carried 
an article entitled. Majority of FPC Opposes 
Regional Preference,” which says in part: 

“The majority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is opposed to the regional prefer- 
ence clause in the bill now before Congress 
for protecting the Northwest against export 
of Federal power needed at home. 

“Though Commissioners Lawrence J. 
O'Connor and Harold C. Woodward did not 
meet with the press with the others, it was 
indicated they likewise did not approve of 
the regional preference principle.” 

REA Administrator Norman Clapp in a 
speech before the American Public Power As- 
sociation in San Juan, P.R., on May 17 said: 

“Yet we must not overlook the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to serve all 
regions. The taxes which develop Federal 
projects from which low cost electricity is 
generated come from all regions. The ulti- 
mate benefits should be available with equal 
impartiality. 
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“To accept as permanent legal restrictions 
upon the free flow of Federal power benefits 
where the economic restrictions have disap- 
peared would be an equally tragic mistake. 
It would not only violate the basic rights of 
American citizens to share in the develop- 
ment of their natural resources as a nation, 
but would also undoubtedly hamper the full 
utilization of the economies available to the 
consumer in the advancing technology of the 
electrical industry. 

“We have long recognized the value of 
developing a free flow of trade and com- 
merce among the States. The Constitution is 
expressly committed to it. The same values 
are to be found in the free flow of electricity 
from region to region. We cannot afford 
provincialism and parochialism in our power 
supply planning. We may need some 
temporary devices to cushion the adjustment 
from present patterns of marketing to the 
new ones soon to be available, but we must 
also plan ahead for the ultimate utilization 
of our power resources on a national—not 
regional—scale.” 

There were predictions at the hearings 
that other Federal power producing regions 
would be forced to seek the same protection 
for themselves if this legislation were passed. 
This would result in erecting a series of walls 
around the river basins of the Nation, which 
already is coming to pass. Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, recently announced 
that at the request of the Arizona Power 
Authority he has asked you to amend the 
bill in committee to extend regional prefer- 
ence to all major river basins if and when 
it is reported. If this is not done, he intends 
to offer such an amendment if the bill 
reaches the floor of the Senate. The Sena- 
tor’s announcement was preceded by a 
similar statement by Congressman GUBSER, 
of California, that he will seek the same 
protection for the central valley area of that 
State. 

I believe you will agree that these de- 
velopments justify me in my concern for 
the protection of the interests of South 
Dakota with respect to the very large Federal 
hydroelectric installations on the Missouri 
River. South Dakota has a capacity of 
nearly 1% million kilowatts installed at the 
Federal plants at Big Bend, Fort Randall, 
Oahe, Gavins Point, and Angostura Dams 
and in North Dakota there is Garrison Dam 
with a present capacity of 240,000 kilowatts 
and ultimate potential of 400,000 kilowatts. 
These Missouri River plants represent a vital 
resource of these two States for which they 
certainly are entitled to the same protection 
as may be granted the States of the Pacific 
Northwest for Federal power there. 

As you know, half the output of Big Bend 
Dam is reserved for use within South Da- 
kota. This was the only consideration my 
State obtained for the flooding of much 
of its richest river bottom land to provide 
flood control for the downstream States. 
While I can understand the very legitimate 
interest of Senator GOLDWATER and the Ari- 
zona Power Authority in protecting their 
area in the face of this proposed Pacific 
Northwest regional preference, I am, never- 
theless, concerned by the effect of Senator 
GoLpwaTEr’s amendment to extend to all 
river basins the regional protection proposed 
for the Northwest; for this would destroy 
even this limited degree of protection in the 
Big Bend reservation for South Dakota, just 
as Montana’s interest in Hungry Horse power 
is destroyed by the Northwest regional pref- 
erence under the bill as introduced. 

You are aware that Senators MANSFIELD 
and Mercatr asked your committee for the 
continuance of priority for Montana not 
only with regard to Hungry Horse power 
but also that to be produced at Libby, 
Knowles, and Yellowtail dams. 

There can be no question that S. 3153 is 
bad legislation and should not be passed. 
If, nevertheless, it is reported favorably by 
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your committee, equal protection should be 
given all major river basins. With respect to 
the Missouri River Basin, I shall go further, 
however. If regional preference for Federal 
power is to be the Government's policy in 
place of the existing principle of preference 
for public agencies, South Dakota and North 
Dakota should be given first call on all Fed- 
eral energy generated within their borders, 
both as to existing plants and any that may 
be constructed in the future. I enclose a 
copy of the amendment I propose with the 
request that the bill be so amended if re- 
ported. Otherwise, I shall offer my amend- 
ment at the proper time in the event S. 3153 
is reported favorably in its present form. 

By copy of this letter, I am making my 
position known to each of the members of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs and the congressional delegations 
of South Dakota and North Dakota. 

Cordially yours, 
Kari S. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator. 


AMENDMENT TO S. 3153 


In line 1 of the title to the bill, page 1, 
insert after “Pacific Northwest” the words 
“and North Dakota and South Dakota.” 
Delete the words “that region” in lines 2 
and 3, and insert “their respective regions.” 

Add section 9 at page 8 as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Any contracts of the Secretary for 
the sale or exchange of electric energy gen- 
erated at, or peaking capacity of, Federal 
plants in the States of North Dakota and 
South Dakota for use within any other area 
shall be subject to limitations and condi- 
tions corresponding to those provided in sec- 
tions 2, 3, 6 and 7 for any contract for the 
sale, exchange, or transmission of electric 
energy or peaking capacity generated within 
the Pacific Northwest for use outside the 
Pacific Northwest.” 


SMOOTH PUBLIC RELATIONS TECH- 
NIQUE BY TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT CANNOT HIDE THE FACT 
THAT THE U.S. GOLD RESERVE 
AGAIN HAS DECLINED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to news stories appearing in the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post today, Friday, July 13, 1962, this 
Nation’s supply of monetary gold has 
dropped to its lowest level since August 
9, 1929. This most certainly cannot be 
interpreted as good news. 

Yet I read in the New York Times 
that— 


The Treasury Department took unusual 
pains yesterday to soften the impact of the 
sizable gold outflow in the latest week after 
7 weeks without change, Since May 16, the 
gold supply has shown no attrition, although 
numerous reports have indicated that cen- 
tral banks overseas have been accumulating 
U.S. dollars, 


Further in the New York Times story 
I learned— 


Some Wall Street observers yesterday were 
admiring what they took to be the monetary 
and fiscal authorities“ smooth public rela- 
tions technique in surrounding the renewal 
of the gold outflow with such heartening 
counterweights as Mr. Roosa’s statement, the 
French prepayment of debt, and other fortui- 
tous developments. 

“If we had to have another gold loss,” one 
money market expert said, “it couldn't have 
come at a better time. The stock market's 
been much healthier the past 10 days or so, 
and the business community on the whole 
seems quite happy with the new depreciation 
allowances.” 
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Well, I suppose the continuing decline 
in our gold reserves had to make some- 
one happy. 

The mining industry which produces 
our gold supply is not happy. 

The elected representatives from the 
States where mining once was a major 
industry are not happy. 

The U.S. Treasury Department ought 
not be happy. 

I am distressed with the news story 
reference to “the monetary and fiscal 
authorities’ smooth public relations 
technique in surrounding the renewal of 
the gold outflow with such heartening 
counterweights as Mr. Roosa’s state- 
ment.” 

I understand Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert V. Roosa is heartened 
by the repayment by France of $293,- 
400,000 of debt owed to the United States. 
I also read that France simultaneously 
purchased $112 million worth of gold 
from our reserves. 

No one is displeased that the stock 
market is healthier. 

But I see no reference to the fact that 
only recently were margin requirements 
for the purchase of stocks lowered from 
70 to 50 percent. This action at the time 
seemed closely attuned to that word 
“subsidy,” yet no hue and cry arose to 
suggest that the action would imperil 
this Nation’s finances. x 

I hope it does not for I assume that 
the men who are knowledgeable in this 
area have ascertained that the reduc- 
tion would not upset our friends in other 
lands. 

Consequently, I see no reason to believe 
that a subsidy for newly mined domestic 
gold would imperi: our world monetary 
stability in the slightest. 

Gold miners receive today the same 
price for their commodity that was paid 
them in 1934. Fenced in by a pegged 
price they have not been able to operate 
with even a slight margin of profit. 

Legislation has been introduced which 
would correct this deplorable situation, 
It is incorporated in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 44, about which I have com- 
mented on previous occasions. 

I do not criticize the Federal Reserve 
Board’s action in lowering margin re- 
quirements. I simply suggest that 
spades ought to be called spades and 
that equitable treatment should be ac- 
corded all segments of our economy. 
Whether the word is “subsidy” or “re- 
duction” or “aid” the result is the same. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the news stories 
appearing in the New York Times and 
the Washington Post be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this time. 

There being no objection, the news 
stories were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 13, 1962] 
GOLD Stock or UNITED STATES FALLS 137 MIL- 

LION; Loss FOR WEEK Is BIGGEST In 8 

MONTHS AND THE First SINCE May 16; 

SUPPLY AT 33-Year Low; BULK or PUR- 

CHASE MADE BY FRANCE—OTHER REPORTS 

SOFTEN THE IMPACT 

The biggest weekly loss in 8 months hit 
the Nation’s supply of monetary gold in the 
week ended on Wednesday, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York reported yesterday. 
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After almost 2 months without change, a 
loss of $187 million during the latest week 
reduced the total supply of U.S. Treasury 
gold to $16,298 million, its lowest level since 
August 9, 1929. The gold supply then to- 
taled $16,270 million. 

The week's gold loss resulted from a $112 
million purchase by France and a $25 mil- 
lion purchase by Switzerland. The French 
purchase actually amounted to $112,500,000, 
but in reporting gold exchanges involving 
foreign agencies, the nearest whole million 
figure is used. 

Since January 1, the U.S. gold loss has 
aggregated $592 million. In the 1961 period 
the net loss amounted to $216 million. 

CAUSE OF GOLD SALES 

Foreign nations buy gold from the United 
States after they have accumulated excess 
dollars as a result of international commerce 
and from investment and other disburse- 
ments of U.S. funds abroad, including short- 
term capital outflows. The Treasury is com- 
mitted to sell gold at the rate of $35 an 
ounce to foreign central banks and other 
international agencies. 

The Treasury Department took unusual 
pains yesterday to soften the impact of the 
sizable gold outflow in the latest week after 
7 weeks without change. Since May 16, the 
gold supply has shown no attrition, although 
numerous reports have indicated that cen- 
tral banks overseas have been accumulating 
U.S. dollars. 

At yesterday’s press briefing at the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York, copies of cor- 
respondence between French Finance 
Minister Giscard d'Estaing and Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon were dis- 
tributed. 

PREPAYMENT INDICATED 

The letters indicated that France was pre- 
paying $293,400,000 of debt owed to the 
United States at the same time it was buy- 
ing $112,500,000 in gold, 

This huge repayment will serve to 
strengthen the U.S. balance-of-payments 
position—the relationship between total 
payments to foreigners and total receipts 
from foreigners. Last year, the U.S. pay- 
ments deficit amounted to $2,500 million. 

So far this year, according to a statement 
Tuesday by Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert V. Roosa before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, the deficit has 
been much lower. It is now running at a 
rate of $1 billion to $1,500 million a year. 

A copy of Mr. Roosa’s optimistic com- 
ments also was distributed yesterday when 
the gold loss was announced at the press 
briefing in New York. 

VIEW ON WALL STREET 

Some Wall Street observers yesterday were 
admiring what they took to be the mone- 
tary and fiscal authorities’ smooth public 
relations technique in surrounding the re- 
newal of the gold outflow with such heart- 
ening counterweights as Mr. Roosa's state- 
ment, the French repayment of debt and 
other fortuitous developments. 

“If we had to have another gold loss,” 
one money market expert said, “it couldn’t 
have come at a better time. The stock mar- 
ket’s been much healthier the past 10 days 
or so, and the business community on the 
whole seems quite happy with the new de- 
preciation allowances.” 

At the press briefing yesterday, the Federal 
Reserve Bank also reported that business 
loans at major New York City commercial 
banks rose by $35 million in the latest re- 
porting week. This compared with a drop of 
$47 million during the year-earlier week. 

LOAN TO GEORGIA-PACIFIC 

Much of the week’s increase could be at- 
tributed to a $125 million loan to the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. for use in buying the 
Crosset Co., an Arkansas lumber concern. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank and First Na- 
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tional City Bank participated with the Bank 
of America in advancing the funds. 

Net free reserves, the New York Central 
Bank reported, rose to $521 million in the 
week ended on Wednesday, on daily average, 
compared with a revised level of $424 mil- 
lion. This increase in the commercial bank- 
ing system’s lending capacity resulted from 
a sizable increase in cash flowing back into 
bank vaults after the July 4 holiday. 

The Federal Reserve System was a net 
seller of securities in the open market late 
in the reporting week in an attempt to 
absorb some of this increased liquidity. The 
full effects of these open market operations 
are not expected to be felt until next week, 
however. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 13, 
1962] 


GOLD STOCKPILE FALLS By $137 MILLION 


The U.S. gold stockpile was reduced by 
$137 million during the week ended Wednes- 
day after remaining unchanged 7 weeks, 
the Federal Reserve Board said yesterday. 

The decline was the steepest 1 week loss 
in 8 months, 

The dip was due to sales of $112 million 
in gold to France and $25 million to Switzer- 
land, 

At the close of business yesterday U.S. 
reserves totaled $16,298 million, the lowest 
since August 9, 1939. 

The gold outflow for this year now stands 
at $592 million, compared with a loss of $216 
million for the corresponding period of 1961. 

Wednesday the Treasury disclosed that 
France was buying gold at the same time it 
was prepaying more than $293 million of 
debt owed the United States. Earlier this. 
week the Swiss National Bank disclosed it 
had bought $25 million in gold from the U.S. 
Treasury. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF SIGNING OF MORRILL ACT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
100th anniversary of the signing of the 
Morrill Act, which established the land- 
grant colleges, came while I was in Idaho, 
I had intended to join in the observance 
of this significant date in the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
written by Mr. Rafe Gibbs, director of 
information for the University of Idaho, 
be printed at this point. Mr. Gibbs’ ex- 
cellent article expresses very well the im- 
portance of the land-grant colleges to 
Idahoans as well as all Americans. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IDAHO OBSERVES MORRILL Act CENTENNIAL 


July 2, like July 4, marks a great day in 
the progress of our Nation. On July 2, 1862, 
two self-educated men played leading roles 
in a movement that has brought higher 
education to millions of American youths 
who might otherwise never have set foot on 
a college campus. 

While America was torn apart by the 
Civil War, Representative Justin Smith 
Morrill, son of a Vermont blacksmith, fos- 
tered a bill to establish throughout the 
United States land-grant colleges, with the 
Federal Government endowing them with 
land. The idea was revolutionary, because 
the colleges were to give emphasis to agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts. Specific 
courses were not prescribed and academic 
subjects were not to be neglected, but the 
movement was a definite break from the 
tradition of the classical colleges then 
dominating the American scene. Too, the 
classical colleges were for the few. The 
land-grant colleges were to ‘be for the 
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many—especially, as Morrill said, for the 
“sons of toil.” 

On July 2, 1862, President Abraham Lin- 
colin, himself a son of toil, signed into law 
the bill which has become known as the 
Morrill Act. The 100th anniversary of that 
act is now being commemorated. 

We of Idaho have special reason to honor 
the occasion. The Morrill Act made possible 
the establishment at Moscow of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho on January 30, 1889—while 
Idaho was still a territory with a scattered 
population of little more than 80,000. 

When the university first opened its doors 
in 1892, there were only about 30 students 
on hand. This fall, there will be close to 
5,000 students. Many State and National 
leaders are graduates of Idaho’s land-grant 
university. This year’s winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in history, one of the world’s 
leading nuclear scientists, a top man in areo- 
space medicine, the Governor of one of our 
island mandates—all are graduates of the 
University of Idaho. 

Our Nation is stronger, healthier and more 
prosperous because of the research of land- 
grant universities and colleges. In Idaho, 
we are particularly proud of the fact that 
Edward Danforth Eddy, Jr., in his book 
“Colleges for Our Land and Time,” singled 
out the University of Idaho as an example of 
what one land-grant institution has accom- 
plished in agricultural research throughout 
the years: 

“Developed and introduced disease-resist- 
ant fieldbeans for Idaho farm production 
which saved Idaho’s bean industry; orig- 
inated the Idared and Idajon apples and 
Lamida cherry; developed a nationally recog- 
nized brucellosis (Bang’s disease) control; 
developed control of potato ring-rot and 
other potato diseases; introduced improved 
grain cereal varieties—wheat, oats, barley; 
developed control of such animal ites as 
sheep and wood ticks, cattle grubs and lice; 
adapted use of phosphate fertilizers to in- 
crease quality and yield of Idaho crops; deter- 
mined sources of mechanical damage to 
potato tuber and developed improved har- 
vesting equipment for reducing such dam- 
age; developed post treating methods esti- 
mated to save Idaho farmers more than a 
million dollars in the next 20 years; and 
developed effective control for lygus bug in 
Idaho's alfalfa and red clover seed industry.” 

Idahoans, as do all Americans, owe much 
to the century-old land-grant college move- 
ment. 


POTENTIAL THREAT TO US. FRUIT 
EXPORTS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, when the 
United Kingdom joins the European 
Common Market, U.S. fruit exporters 
may face a serious tariff disadvantage 
unless adequate safeguards are taken. 

The United Kingdom is a very impor- 
tant export market for U.S. fruits and 
fruit products. The fate of these ex- 
ports to the British market and other 
countries in Europe will depend to a large 
degree on answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

First. Will an additional tariff handi- 
cap be imposed on our fruit exports to 
the British market as a result of the 
United Kingdom’s inclusion in the Eu- 
ropean Common Market? 

Second. Currently, Commonwealth ex- 
porters ship fruits to the British market 
free of duty. When the United King- 
dom merges with the EEC, how will this 
affect the preferences extended to Com- 
monwealth shipments to the British 
market? In addition, will such prefer- 
ences be extended to Commonwealth 
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shipments to other Common Market 
countries? 

California is first in agricultural ex- 
ports in this country, and I am naturally 
concerned about the potential threat to 
our fruit exports. Thirteen other Sena- 
tors—from the South, West, and East— 
share my concern, and on July 10 we 
sent a joint letter to Under Secretary 
of State George W. Ball. In our letter 
we asked the State Department to take 
steps to protect our fruit exports. We 
called on the Department to urge that 
the Commonwealth preferences not be 
extended into other Common Market 
countries and that the existing prefer- 
ences be progressively eliminated, with- 
out detriment to U.S. fruit exports. 

For a long time our exporters of fruits 
and fruit products have suffered from 
handicaps other than tariff barriers. 
They have been plagued by the unfair 
quota and licensing restrictions and the 
unreasonable seasonal and packaging re- 
quirements—in violation of GATT—that 
continue to limit U.S. fruit imports by 
Western European countries. 

In another letter to Under Secretary 
George Ball, I joined 17 other Senators 
in urging that steps be taken for the 
immediate removal of these unfair non- 
tariff barriers. 

I commend the attention of my col- 
leagues to both letters, and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 3 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
July 10, 1962. 
Hon. GEORGE W. Batt, 
Under Secretary of State, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. UNDER SECRETARY: We are seri- 
ously concerned about the potential threat 
to exports of U.S. fruits and fruit products 
if the European Economic Community is 
expanded to include the United Kingdom 
and possibly other countries, unless ade- 
quate safeguards are provided for U.S. fruits. 

The United Kingdom is an extremely im- 
portant export market for U.S. fruits and 
fruit products. The present United King- 
dom most-favored-nation tariffs are consid- 
erably below the external tariffs of the Com- 
mon Market for most of these items. So 
we expect that the United States will urge 
that the United Kingdom, as a member of 
the EEC, will oppose adoption of external 
community tariffs for fruits and fruit prod- 
ucts at rates higher than a weighted aver- 
age of the present EEC-United Kingdom 
tariffs. 

Of importance also is the problem of Com- 
monwealth preference. Currently, Com- 
monwealth ship fruits to the Brit- 
ish market free cf duty. We are anxious to 
learn of the duties these Commonwealth ex- 

will face in the United Kingdom if 
it merges with the EEC. It is our under- 
standing that, under the GATT, existing 
United Kingdom preferences to Common- 
wealth countries may not be increased, 

In this connection, we agree with the 
policy indicated by the Department of 
State—that the present Commonwealth 
preferences should be abolished under such 
a merger. In attaining this objective, 
however, we want to make sure that the 
competitive position of U.S. exporters, in 
relation to Commonwealth suppliers, is not 
impaired at any time. This applies particu- 
larly to any phasing-out period. 
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In short, we want to be sure that the 
existing Commonwealth preferences will not 
be extended into other EEC countries and 
will be progressively eliminated, without 
detriment to U.S. fruit exports. 

Your attention to this important matter 
will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
U.S. Senator. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 

A. WILLIs RoBERTSON, 
U.S. Senator. 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 

Henry M. Jackson, 
U.S. Senator. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S, Senator. 


U.S. Senator. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
July 10, 1962. 
Hon. GEORGE W. BALL, 
Under Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. UNDER SECRETARY: On March 16, 
1961, and again on June 29, 1961, a number 
of Senators wrote to you the 
necessity for immediate removal of nontariff 
barriers on imports of US. fruits by West- 
ern European countries. 

Although since that time there has been 
some mitigation of the nontariff barriers 
which limit U.S. fruit imports into these 
countries, many barriers in violation of 
GATT still remain. Some of the 
ones are seasonal restriction, quotas, and 
licensing, unreasonable packaging require- 
ments, delayed announcements of opening 
dates. 

The most important problems occur in the 
following areas: 

Citrus fruits: The United Kingdom re- 
strictions on imports of citrus fruit items 
from the dollar area are as follows: 

(a) Fresh grapefruit: Imports prohibited 
during the period October 1 through March 
31, which is the peak U.S. harvesting period. 
Imports permitted from all other areas dur- 
ing this period, including non-Common- 
wealth countries. 

(b) Canned grapefruit sections: A quota 
permits annual imports of less than one- 
fourth of prewar volume. 

(c) Grapefruit and orange juices: A token 
quota for annual imports permits only a 
small fraction of potential volume. 

(d) US. frozen citrus concentrate: This 
recently developed item is handled only in 
very limited quantities in the United King- 
dom. While it could be imported under the 
quotas for citrus juices, the firms receiving 
licenses for such quotas are using them to 
continue their business on single strength 
juice. Thus, without removing or at least 
enlarging the quota, markets for this new 
specialized product simply cannot be 
developed. 

These quotas affect imports from the dollar 
area; imports from all other world-producing 
areas may be made without restriction. This 
is In violation of the GATT. Without these 
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restrictions the market would take easily 
four times the present volume, Supporting 
tables are attached as enclosure I. 


FRESH APPLES AND PEARS 


(a) United Kingdom imports from 
Northern Hemisphere producing areas are 
still limited by annual quotas. 

(b) Imports into Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Austria, Denmark, Ireland (except 
pears). Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland 
from the dollar area are still prohibited until 
opening dates are announced—usually after 
the bulk of indigenous supplies are marketed. 
Belgium, France, Germany, Norway, and 
Switzerland authorize imports from other 
European suppliers while, at the same time, 
imports from the dollar area may be pro- 
hibited. These barriers are reviewed in de- 
tail on pages 19 and 20 in “Prospects for 
Foreign Trade for Fruits, Vegetables, and 
Tree Nuts,” issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, January 1962, a reprint of 
which is attached as enclosure II. 

We understand that waivers granted Bel- 
gium and West Germany under the GATT 
are due to expire this fall. We want to be 
sure that they are not extended. Tables 
showing prewar and current volume exports 
are attached as enclosures III and IV. 

France: The imports of U.S. fruits and 
fruit products are restricted more by France 
than by any other Western European coun- 
try. At the present time only fresh lemons, 
fresh grapefruit, fresh summer oranges, 
lemon juice, grapefruit juice, raisins, natu- 
ral condition prunes in sacks, and tree nuts 
(except walnuts) may be imported into 
France without restriction. A flagrant non- 
tariff barrier requires U.S. processed prunes 
to be packed in 50-kilo boxes (approximately 
110 pounds), thus prohibiting the sale of 
U.S.-processed prunes in consumer or whole- 
sale packages. 

Unless we want these nontariff barriers to 
be permanently embedded in the import 
policies of these countries, especially those 
of the Common Market, they must be elimi- 
nated now, 

Therefore, we request your assurance that 
a renewed, vigorous effort will be initiated 
to remove these barriers. We would appreci- 
ate a complete confidential briefing on your 
plans in this regard at a mutually agreeable 
time in the immediate future. 

Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE D. AIKEN, WAYNE MORSE, SPES- 
SARD HOLLAND, GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
J. GLENN BEALL, CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, CLAIR ENGLE, 
MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, WARREN G. 
MAGNUSON, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, A. 
WILLIS ROBERTSON, THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Henry M. Jackson, Jacop K. Javrrs, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Joun G. Tower. 


THE FLYING TIGER LINE’S PER- 
FORMANCE IN PACIFIC AIRLIFT 
SHORTAGE 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, It has 

been well recognized by the Members of 
Congress and Department of Defense of- 
ficials who have been most directly con- 
cerned with developing adequate airlift 
capability to meet wartime military re- 
quirements, that a serious deficit exists 
in our combined military and civil cargo 
airlift capability to meet these require- 
ments. 

The current emergency situation in the 
Pacific demonstrates most dramatically 
the value of developing both military 
and civil cargo airlift capability, and the 
very vital contribution that our civil 
cargo carriers make in assisting the 
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military in meeting emergency airlift 
requirements. 

Since 1957, both the Congress and the 
Department of Defense have urged the 
civil air carriers to procure more of the 
modern types of cargo aircraft, for as- 
signment to the civil reserve air fleet, in 
order that the deficit in our national air- 
cargo capability might be overcome. In- 
centives have been provided to civil car- 
riers participating in the civil reserve 
air fleet in the form of a reasonable 
percentage of participation in MATS 
peacetime airlift operations. Congress 
has also appropriated funds for the ex- 
pansion and modernization of the MATS 
fleet, in order that MATS might more 
adequately meet its share of respon- 
sibility for wartime airlift. 

It has come to my attention that when 
the current serious shortage of airlift 
developed in the Pacific late last month, 
MATS called upon the Flying Tiger Line 
to assign all of its fleet of 10 turbine- 
powered CL-44 aircraft to the military 
lift. The Flying Tiger Line immediately 
withdrew from commercial service all 
of their CL—44 aircraft which were not 
already in military service and made 
these available to MATS—in addition to 
six of their piston-powered cargo trans- 
ports. This left the Flying Tiger Line 
with only four airplanes to carry on 
their commercial airfreight operations 
until the current emergency subsides. 
This, of course, constitutes a serious 
handicap and detriment to the commer- 
cial operations of this cargo airline. 

However, they offered the Govern- 
ment complete cooperation and imme- 
diately granted the Government’s re- 
quest for this assistance, as they have in 
so many times past, during the Korean 
lift and in other emergency situations. 
The Flying Tiger Line provided the most 
extensive civil augmentation airlift of 
any air carrier during the Korean lift. 

I wish to read for the RECORD a copy 
of a teletype which was sent to all Fly- 
ing Tiger stations, domestic and over- 
seas, on June 27, 1962, by Robert W. 
Prescott, president of the Flying Tiger 
Line, calling for the fullest possible co- 
operation with MATS in this emergency. 
[To be posted on all bulletin boards and sent 

to all stations, domestic and overseas] 

JUNE 27, 1962. 
To All Flying Tiger Flight and Support Per- 
sonnel: 

MATS headquarters informed us yesterday 
that there was a very serious shortage of 
airlift in the Pacific, and they were unable to 
secure this lift through the normal channels. 
There is a clause in our MATS contract 
which enables them, under declaration of 
emergency by the Secretary of Defense, to 
requisition all of our equipment. 

In order to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible with the Department of Defense we 
have put our remaining two CL-44's into 
the Pacific operations beginning the ist of 
July. All 10 of our cargo jets and 6 of 
our connies will be assigned to military serv- 
ice. This will leave only four connies on 
domestic airfreight. We will have to get 
along as best we can until this emergency 
is over. 

Meanwhile we may have to ask the CL~44 
domestic crews to fly the Pacific for the 
first couple of weeks. I am asking each of 
you urgently to do all you can to keep the 
planes moving with an absolute minimum of 
delay. 
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In the long years of controversy in Con- 
gress as to whether civil carriers should carry 
a reasonable share of MATS traffic, there has 
always loomed doubt about the responsive- 
ness of civilian carriers in emergencies. This 
is our opportunity to demonstrate again, as 
we did in the Korean lift. We need your 


help. 
ep ROBERT W. PRESCOTT, 


President. 


In response to the wishes of the Con- 
gress and the Department of Defense, 
the Flying Tiger Line has procured and 
assigned to the civil reserve air fleet 
more of the modern types of cargo 
aircraft than has any other US. 
airline. In fact, many U.S. carriers 
have continued since 1957 to participate 
in the MATS peacetime airlift procure- 
ment program without procuring any 
new modern cargo aircraft whatever. 
However, these carriers have maintained 
in the reserve fleet older types of air- 
craft, which are required by the military 
until such time as they may be replaced 
by more modern and capable equipment. 

During the fiscal year just ended, the 
Fying Tiger Line procured and added 
to the civil reserve air fleet, 10 modern 
turbine-powered cargo aircraft, at a cap- 
ital cost to the company of $55 million. 
All the remainder of this carrier's fleet, 
10 Super H Constellation aircraft, also 
continue to be allocated to the civil re- 
serve air fleet. These Constellation air- 
craft are the most modern piston- 
powered cargo aircraft in existence. 

All of the all-cargo airline’s aircraft 
are convertibles, which are immediately 
convertible for the carriage of either pas- 
sengers or cargo. This convertibility is 
highly useful to the Department of De- 
fense, as it offers valuable flexibility in 
wartime emergencies. 

The contribution of turbine-powered 
cargo aircraft by the Flying Tiger Line to 
the civil reserve air fleet, combined 
with those procured by other all-cargo 
carriers, has brought the total of these 
giant cargo jets in our reserve fleet to 
21—at a capital cost to those cargo 
carriers of $100 million. The car- 
go carriers are not subsidized, and these 
transports have been added to this re- 
serve military component without capital 
cost to the Government. These air- 
craft constitute the most critically im- 
portant segment of our civil reserve air 
fleet. 

For all of these reasons, it is extreme- 
ly important that the cargo carriers be 
encouraged by the Government in their 
growth and welfare. These carriers are 
cooperating with the Congress and the 
Government in the most splendid man- 
ner, by doing everything possible to up- 
grade the cargo airlift capability of the 
United States as rapidly as possible, 
through their own financial resources. 
Furthermore, the Flying Tiger Line is 
today clearly demonstrating how quick- 
ly these cargo carriers will respond to 
military emergency airlift requirements. 

These are the reasons also why it was 
so important and necessary in the na- 
tional interest to assure that the cargo 
carriers would be permitted to continue 
Passenger as well as cargo charter op- 
erations under the statutory authority 
we provided in the bill S. 1969 which was 
passed by the Congress on June 28 this 
year. 
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TELSTAR 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the success 
of the Telstar communications system 
experiment has now been demonstrated 
in historic dimensions. From the mo- 
ment the rocket was fired at Cape 
Canaveral early Tuesday morning to put 
this satellite into orbit, this has literally 
been a space shot heard around the 
world. ‘The first “shot heard ’round the 
world,” according to Emerson’s immortal 
hymn, was fired in 1776 for freedom and 
progress. That, however, was a shot 
fired by embattled farmers calling men 
to do battle for freedom. The shot that 
launched Telstar was a shot fired to in- 
spire free people everywhere to mobilize 
their resources in a mighty effort for 
understanding and peace. Already, this 
satellite has served to eliminate distance 
between this continent and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and between this con- 
tinent and the British Isles. 

The success of the Telstar experiment 
within the past 48 hours has provided 
this Nation and its communications in- 
dustry with the proof of performance 
needed to move promptly ahead with a 
worldwide communications satellite 
system. 

Many, many thousands of persons de- 
serve credit for the success of this Tel- 
star experiment. Our commendations 
and congratulations go to the scientists 
and engineers with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and to 
their coworkers and fellow countrymen 
employed by the Bell Telephone System 
and by 1,809 other business organizations 
who participated, through contracts, in 
the organization of the experiment. 

I would call to your attention that of 
these 1,809 U.S. business firms which 
were called upon to provide parts or 
services for this experiment, a total of 
1,387 are in the small business category. 
I am advised that approximately $10 
million worth of contracts, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the total cost of the 
Telstar experiment, went to these small 
businesses. I am further advised that 
private concerns located in more than 
half of the 50 States of the Union partici- 
pated in this undertaking which has at- 
tracted worldwide attention and acclaim. 

It is fitting, also, that we pause at this 
time to pay special tribute to the dedi- 
cated engineers and scientists and com- 
munications employees of Great Britain 
and France. Their diligence and co- 
operation have figured heavily in this 
experiment. 

Telstar’s success again emphasizes the 
value of government and industry co- 
operating in research and development, 
whether it be in space, agriculture, medi- 
cine, or communications. What we have 
witnessed this week is perhaps the great- 
est single technical breakthrough for our 
industrial economy since the develop- 
ment of the jet aircraft for our commer- 
cial aviation industry. Our jet aircraft 
fleet is the result of government and in- 
dustry cooperating in research and de- 
velopment over a period of many years. 
I noted the other day that since the 
start of commercial jet service 4 years 
ago, planes built by one major U.S. com- 
pany alone have carried more than 25 
million passengers for a total of 42 bil- 
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lion passenger miles. The jet aircraft 
has been a revolutionary breakthrough 
in transportation. A communications 
satellite network promises benefits, in a 
few short years, to a far greater number 
of people throughout the world. Wecan 
make such a prediction now because Tel- 
star has proved that a communications 
satellite system will transmit television 
pictures, still pictures and other illustra- 
tive material, the printed word, and sci- 
entific data faster and with greater ac- 
curacy than by any other international 
system in use today. 

Telstar’s impact upon international 
television is easily recognized. Perhaps 
of equal importance to the free world 
will be the benefits which communica- 
tions satellites will have upon our news 
media, as well as upon our telephone and 
telegraph services. Telstar already has 
been used for the transmission of news. 
This indicates a dramatic potential com- 
parable to the development of the rotary 
press. During the first moments of the 
initial experiment via Earth Station No. 
1 at Andover, Maine, Telstar was em- 
ployed, along with “data speed” equip- 
ment, to transmit a news story at the 
fantastic speed of 1,000 words per 
minute. The first transoceanic trans- 
missions also carried pictures for publi- 
cation in newspapers overseas. In fact, 
the satellite has received and sent 
pictures, telephone conversations, and 
news stories simultaneously. 

These experiments were made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of many 
private companies operating under the 
incentives of free enterprise. Telstar, 
like a multitude of other products and 
services brought into being through our 
free enterprise system, opens up new op- 
portunities for innovations and new op- 
portunities for business enterprises not 
only in this country but throughout that 
fortunate part of the world where free 
enterprise prevails. 

This technical breakthrough would 
not have been possible without these 
inventions and innovations of our free 
enterprise system. And each of the 
1,809 business organizations partici- 
pating in the development of this ex- 
periment, under the sponsorship of the 
A. T. & T., has contributed some item 
or some service which, as our worldwide 
communications satellite system de- 
velops, will be required in greater and 
greater quantity. 

Some of the features of the Telstar 
experiment are the result of research 
in metallurgy by firms primarily inter- 
ested in supplying parts for less glamor- 
ous earthbound technologies. Some of 
the electronic devices incorporated into 
this experiment were first designed by 
private industry as fundamental equip- 
ment for our military missiles. No one 
can say at this point, with any degree 
of certainty, how many thousands of 
people contributed ideas which culmi- 
nated in this fantastic new device. But 
I am told that the experiment involves 
the direct participation of almost 2,000 
contractors, providing everyday things 
such as nuts and bolts, as well as such 
sophisticated items as special plastic 
coatings, solar cells, and transistors. 

The members of the Senate Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences Committee re- 
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cently had the opportunity to examine 
a working model of Telstar. The inven- 
tive genius of our free enterprise system 
is apparent in each detail of this mar- 
velous new communications instrument. 
Many of its components are extremely 
complicated. Some of the contractors 
in this project supplied special sheets 
of platinum, for instance which were 
developed over many years of highly 
complicated research. Others supplied 
unusual—and so far as I am concerned, 
unheard of—ceramics needed for cer- 
tain insulating purposes. 

Another item in Telstar which rep- 
resents a vast fleld of knowledge, passed 
on from the research of private enter- 
prise over several decades, is the nickel- 
cadmium battery. And then there are 
plastics of several kinds, capacitors, and 
highly intricate electronic devices of al- 
most microscopic smallness. The list of 
items that spring from our private enter- 
prise ingenuity and contribute to Telstar 
and its magnificent success is almost 
endless. 

Perhaps you noted, as I did, that at 
the base of the huge tracked vehicle 
which moves the giant 340-ton antenna 
about under the radome, there was a 
scrub brush to keep the track clean, I 
am told these brushes cost 19 cents each. 

The satellite alone has 15,000 compo- 
nent parts. Each of them, like the lowly 
scrub brush, is a product of American 
free enterprise. 

The success of this very complex ex- 
periment adds new significance to the 
bill H.R. 11040, which would establish a 
privately owned, Government-regulated 
U.S. corporation to build and operate a 
worldwide communications satellite sys- 
tem. Now that our scientists and engi- 
neers and thousands of industrial work- 
ers have proved the workability of such 
a system, it is time for the Senate to act, 
to move ahead. 

To move ahead—this is what the Presi- 
dent and we here in the Senate have been 
asking of our free enterprise system. 
Now in this instance, a potential new 
industry which will call for products and 
services of thousands of enterprises is 
waiting for us to act. Who now is hold- 
ing up this new enterprise? Certainly 
not the other body which voted out the 
bill by a vote of 354 to 9. Not the Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee 
nor the Commerce Committee, both of 
which held extensive hearings and then 
reported the bill favorably. Not NASA, 
nor the FCC, nor industry itself. There 
has been no delay in the research, de- 
velopmental, or experimental areas, and 
there must not be any further delay in 
establishing an operational system. 

Our progress thus far has indeed been 
phenomenal, but it has goaded the Rus- 
sian bear to make a mighty effort. Con- 
gress should promptly charter a corpo- 
ration to build, maintain and operate a 
worldwide system of communications 
satellites. Congressional considerations 
started over a year ago. The debate here 
on the floor started nearly a month ago 
and has now boiled down to the question: 
Government ownership versus private 
enterprise. Telstar proves the vigor and 
dynamics of private enterprise, not the 
prelude to its demise. The space age 
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of private enterprise is just beginning. 
Government ownership is not an ad- 
vanced, forward-looking, progressive at- 
titude. Let us move forward, not back- 
ward. 

While this Congress has spent 15 
months in holding hearings, debating 
and considering all the aspects involved 
in establishing an international satellite 
communications system, business has 
acted, and has produced. We, in turn, 
can do no less. We, too, can produce— 
can produce, can pass—a bill that will 
permit the new voice “heard round the 
world” to continue to be heard. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BUSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
there any further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Does the Senator from Connecticut 
desire recognition in connection with 
morning business? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, can 
we get to the legislative business now? 
What is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

If there is no further morning busi- 
ness, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 


OF 1962 


There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(HR. 10606) to extend and improve the 
public assistance and child welfare serv- 
ices programs of the Social Security Act, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio 1 minute. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I need more 
time than that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Whatever time the 
Senator from Ohio may wish. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ohio 
for an insertion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio wants to make a 
brief statement. He withheld the state- 
ment in the morning hour. If the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut will give the 
Senator from Ohio time, it will be ap- 
preciated. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to yield the 
Senator from Ohio 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut yields to the Senator 
from Ohio 5 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I may need 
more time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Ohio will get more time. 

IN SUPPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATION HEALTH 
CARE PROGRAM FOR THE ELDERLY 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on occasion, the public welfare amend- 
ments of 1962 which are being debated 
at this time are referred to as a com- 
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promise of the King-Anderson health 
care for the elderly bill. 

In some respects, I assert the legisla- 
tive proposal we are considering, and 
which I wholeheartedly support, is an 
improvement over the original bill now 
in the committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives. This is a 
most meritorious legislative proposal. It 
takes a step forward toward adequate 
hospital, medical, and surgical care in- 
surance for elderly men and women 
within our social security program. By 
its tax provisions it continues to leave 
our social security system as an actu- 
arially sound old-age and survivors and 
disability insurance system. 

This pending proposal includes within 
its beneficent provisions health insur- 
ance coverage not only for those eligible 
for social security to be financed through 
social security contributions, but also for 
possibly 2% million elderly men and 
women who do not have social security 
coverage. This is a most significant step 
forward because most of these 2 million 
plus elderly men and women are the very 
ones who need most the hospital and 
health protection which this pending 
proposal would give. 

The best estimate is that at the outset 
the appropriation necessary will amount 
to $50 million a year from our general 
revenue funds. In this group are men 
and women, many of whom have been 
on relief and practically all of whom are 
in indigent circumstances, or nearly so; 
in other words, dependent on charity or 
upon the generosity of close relatives, 
some of whom are themselves in modest 
or needy circumstances. This amount 
will decrease rapidly, as the life ex- 
pectancy of these men and women is not 
great. Following a comparatively few 
years, there will be no appropriation 
required. 

Furthermore, all of us look forward to 
the time when our social security—our 
old-age and survivors and disability in- 
surance sytem—will cover all employed 
and self-employed, and cover them ade- 
quately, so that on retirement they will 
receive an ample return from the pre- 
miums they have paid during their work- 
ing years. The dignity of every elderly 
man and woman in our Nation is in- 
volved in the legislative proposal we are 
considering. 

Something deep inside an elderly man 
or woman is offended if, after a lifetime 
of constructive work in employment or 
as a self-employed individual, all he or 
she receives is a mere handout. 

Fortunately, our social security system 
provides that following retirement those 
who are covered may retire in dignity 
and comfort and may be assured as long 
as they live that the insurance payments 
from the social security fund will con- 
tinue. 

The amendments proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], and those associated 
with him, contain provisions for a sepa- 
rate trust fund for the health benefits, 
and for use of private voluntary organ- 
izations in the task of providing hos- 
pitalization for elderly persons. 

Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, has 
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given assurances that this proposal is 
actuarially sound. He gave the same as- 
surances in 1959 and 1960, under the 
Eisenhower administration, when he oc- 
cupied the same position. Financing 
would be accomplished by raising the 
earnings base from $4,800 to $5,200 per 
year and by an additional one-fourth of 
1 percent for employees and employers 
and three-eighths of 1 percent for self- 
employed persons. 

The cost of this protection to the in- 
dividual would not be excessive. In 
terms of dollars, the employee who earns 
$4,800 a year would pay $12 a year more 
than under present law. The employee 
earning $5,200 or more would pay $17.68 
additional a year toward health in- 
surance. 

Mr. President, the American people 
want and need this legislation. In my 
own State of Ohio there are approxi- 
mately 950,000 people who are over 65 
years of age. These amendments would 
provide coverage to over 900,000 of these 
people. 

Reference has beeu made to the Kerr- 
Mills bill in the course of this debate. 
I voted against the Kerr-Mills bill, which 
was enacted into law during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Only 88,000 people in the country have 
benefited as a result of the enactment 
of the Kerr-Mills bill, and not one in- 
dividual in my State of Ohio has re- 
cores any assistance as a result of that 

W. 
Regarding the proposal before us, the 
American Medical Association remains 
the lone major holdout, still fighting a 
desperate battle to distort and to con- 
fuse the issue with cries of “socialized 
medicine” and “Government control.“ 

At first the house of delegates of the 
American Medical Association—now 
composed of 212 members, a large ma- 
jority of whom are political doctors and 
only 40 of whom are general practition- 
ers of medicine—objected to the orig- 
inal King-Anderson bill because, they 
claimed, it would exclude 2% million 
people from coverage. At present we are 
considering proposed legislation which 
would provide coverage for these 214 
million people, yet the political doctors of 
the AMA still oppose it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Chio has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask for an additional 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
asks for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from the 
time on this side, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that that be with the 
understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. That is fully 
understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The political 
doctors of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation opposed social security at the 
time it was enacted into law. In 1936 
they supported the presidential candi- 
date who proposed repeal of the Social 
Security Act, and who carried only two 
States in the Union. If any candidate 
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for the Presidency should now propose 
repeal of the social security law, he would 
not carry even one State of our Union. 

Mr. President, although this question 
has been compromised by a bipartisan 
agreement, and the 2% million needy 
elderly men and women have been in- 
cluded within the beneficent coverage 
of the bill, these political doctors now 
say this is just another version of the 
old King-Anderson bill. The AMA re- 
mains faithful to its policy of opposing 
anything and everything which is pro- 
gressive and forward looking. By 
“AMA” I mean the house of delegates, 
which operates that group. I do not 
mean the rank-and-file physicians and 
surgeons of the country. Judging from 
the mail from my own State of Ohio, I 
feel that a majority of the physicians 
and surgeons are in support of the legis- 
lation which we are now considering. 

May I say that there is one provision 
I personally do not like, but as most legis- 
lation is a matter of compromise, I shall 
accept it. I refer to the feature provid- 
ing that the hospitalized individual must 
pay $10 toward his hospital bill up to 
the 10th day as an inpatient in a hos- 
pital. In other words, an elderly person 
must be prepared to pay as much as $90, 
and in some instances this may be a 
genuine hardship. 

It is stated that this is on the prin- 
ciple of $50 or $100 deductible property 
damage insurance. I do not like this 
illustration. We are dealing with very 
ill elderly men and women, many in 
most unfortunate and needy circum- 
stances. We are dealing with our fellow 
human beings, not with automobiles, or 
other chattels. 

We do not want colossal debt to be 
the penalty that afflicts an average 
family if some loved elderly person in 
that family requires extended hospital 
care. 

At the outset I favor placing this pro- 
gram on a complete coverage basis. 
However, if that cannot be had, I will 
go along and support the measure, as 
I enthusiastically do, believing that 
later the provision will be eliminated. 

Mr. President, the fear of numerous 
nuisance claims is groundless. I assert 
that most persons are, like myself, fear- 
ful of hospitals. We do not want to go 
into them. We do not want to be sent 
there in a limousine. We all have inti- 
mate knowledge of the fact that loved 
ones, near and dear to us, have been 
taken to a hospital on one or two occa- 
sions—and then the end. So, I feel that 
the $90 deductible provision is unneces- 
sary. I do not join in any views ex- 
pressed that if we remove this feature 
there will be an excess of requests for 
hospitalization. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a long- 
time and wholehearted advocate of the 
social security financing principle. I 
voted for such a bill in 1960 because it 
provided a method through which 
people during their working years can 
build adequate protection against heavy 
medical costs in their later years. I 
firmly believe that the social security 
system is the only method through which 
older people can be relieved of some of 

the fear of rising and unpredictable 
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health costs. It is only through our 
social security system that workers can 
provide for themselves. We must make 
it possible for them to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 


5 Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator from Ohio on his excellent state- 
ment in support of the health care pro- 
gram under the terms of social security. 
I agree with what the Senator has said 
with reference to the bill. The provision 
for a $90. payment on the part of an 
individual when he goes to a hospital 
for first 9 days was inserted in the bill 
as a compromise feature. Its removal 
would improve the bill. I do not think 
that the plan would result in abuse. 
The Senator is correct. Nevertheless, I 
support the bill and have for a long time. 
The Senator might be interested to know 
that the first piece of legislation that I 
was privileged to cosponsor when I came 
to the Senate, and of which later I was 
the main sponsor, was a measure which 
would provide hospital care for persons 
age 65 and over under the social security 
system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
What he has said fortifies me in the 
views I have expressed today. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, I announce 
that I intend to ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on my amendment. It will not re- 
quire more than an hour for me to ex- 
plain the amendment, so that if there 
is not too much debate on it, the whole 
process should not consume more than 
an hour and a half. I would be most 
cooperative in trying to hold the situa- 
tion in check in case there are Senators 
who wish to get away early today. But 
I serve notice that I intend to ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from MIlinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] such time as he may 
require. 


THE BROADCASTING INDUSTRY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Ward L. Quaal, director of television 
station WGN, delivered a very impres- 
sive address to the Radio and Television 
Executives Club at Toronto, Canada. 

I believe it is worthy of being ex- 
amined, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be made a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By Warp L. QuAAL 

In the course of a year's time, each of us 
in broadcasting has a good many opportu- 
nities to address the general public on vari- 
ous segments of our industry. There are 
times, quite frankly, when we do not al- 
ways relish these extracurricular assign- 
ments. However, when my good friend of 
many years, Andy McDermott, invited me 
to address this distinguished body, I ac- 
cepted promptly and with much pleasure. 

Over the years, I have had as close a rela- 
tionship with the Canadian broadcasting 
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industry as any American broadcaster, in 
view of my participation as an industry rep- 
resentative in all conferences having to do 
with the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement since 1946. In fact, one 
of my most rewarding experiences in radio 
and television was my participation in the 
marathon-length NARBA conferences of 
the fall of 1949 held in the Windsor Hotel 
in Montreal, 

We did not accomplish all that we set out 
to do, but the series of meetings did afford 
another forum for broadcasters and mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission of the United States to get to know 
you good people better and to attempt to 
resolve with you the broadcasting problems 
that involved not only our two great coun- 
tries, but other segments of the North 
American broadcasting region. 

I think that most of you in this room to- 
day know that the company of which I am 
operating head; namely, WGN, Inc., is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Chicago Trib- 
une Co. The faith of the Tribune Co. in 
your great and growing country is drama- 
tized through one’s review of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the firms in your Nation which 
are owned in whole or in part by our parent 
organization. Among the principal sub- 
sidiaries of the Tribune Co. are the Ontario 
Paper Co., Ltd., the Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., Ltd., the Quebec & Ontario Trans- 
portation Co., Ltd., Marlhill Mines, Ltd., 
Baie Comeau Co., and the Illinois Atlantic 
Corp. 
In addition, the Tribune Co. owns 60 per- 
cent of the Manicouagan Power Co. and 36 
percent of the British Canadian Aluminum 
Co., Ltd. Today, our company is one 
of the major employers in all of Canada. 
We are proud, indeed, of the genuine spirit 
of good will which manifests itself in all of 
our relationships with the Government of 
Canada, the business communities at our 
points of operation and, above all, the gen- 
eral public. 

When he called me several months ago 
asking me to appear before you today, our 
mutual good friend, Andy McDermott, stated 
that he wanted me to stress radio in my 
remarks and that I am happy to do at this 
visit with you. We in the States and you 
good people in Canada share many wonder- 
ful things together—our traditions, our open 
borders, our priceless democratic way of life 
and the radio waves that are heard, in many 
cases, the length and breadth of both of our 
countries. 

I have been in the radio industry since 
1935 and in television since its first year of 
infancy as a commercial medium. I still 
feel today, as I have throughout these 27 
years, that radio is the greatest mass com- 
munications medium of all time. 

On two different occasions, early in the 
period of his Presidency, I heard the Hon- 
orable Dwight D. Eisenhower refer to 
radio and television as “media to inform 
the people fully, fairly, and freely, to hearten 
their spirit with healthy entertainment, to 
encourage in every possible way aspiration 
toward a better state of all mankind. These 
are the high purposes to which you are 
dedicated.” 

It is a tragedy, therefore, that in the 
United States it is being so badly misused in 
so many instances, in so many areas. When 
we went to war in 1941, we had a few more 
than 800 radio stations licensed and operat- 
ing. Today, we have approximately 4,000 
stations, combining AM and FM, with more 
than 3,500 being in the AM field alone. 

This “population explosion” has wrecked 
the onetime solid front of sound engineering 
standards. The Federal Communications 
Commission, by its wholesale granting of li- 
censes with reckless abandon, has become 
the midwife of the rock-and-roll. formula. 
This trashy programing has attracted to our 
industry the “Johnny come latelys“ the 


In the statistics below, for selected cities, 
revenue given is that received by stations 
after the normal 15 percent agency commis- 
sion. Income shown is that before taxes: 

BALTIMORE 


In 1950: 10 stations with $3,554,865 total 
revenue; income, $816,590. 
In 1960: 15 stations with $5,669,599 total 
revenue; income, $872,989. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
In 1950: Nine stations with $1,883,973 total 
revenue; income, $389,245. 
In 1960: 12 stations with $2,261,206 total 
revenue; income, $101,712 loss. 
ATLANTA 
In 1950: 11 stations with $2,861,627 total 
revenue; income, $863,870. 
In 1960: 18 stations with $4,470,376 total 
revenue; income, $547,195. 
FORT WORTH 


In 1950: Six stations with $1,559,827 total 
revenue; income, $209,237. 

In 1960: Nine stations with $1,711,873 total 
revenue; income, $14,163. 


PHOENIX 
(Population doubled last decade) 


In 1948: Five stations; Income, $204,000. 

In 1955: Nine stations; income, $50,000 
loss. 

In 1960: 15 stations; Income, $62,000 loss. 

Taking entire States as examples, in Utah, 
13 stations in 1948 shared $137,000 income 
before taxes. In 1960, 28 stations in that 
State shared a loss of $51,000. In California 
in 1948, 93 stations shared $1,447,000 income, 
In 1960, 192 stations shared $1,665,000. In 
the State of North Carolina, 84 stations 
shared income before taxes in 1948 of $872,- 
000. In 1960 in that State, 160 stations had 
a small income; namely, $842,000. 

This is the reason that we have stressed in 
all of our filings with the Commission, in- 
volving both radio and television, that ours 
is an industry where increased competition 
does not necessarily mean a better product 
for the consumer, because if a man cannot 
make a profit in any business, he results to 
a routine that often departs from standards 
of integrity. The figures above demonstrate 
very aptly why so many stations have taken 
the cheap routine in programing and com- 
munity service. 

At the recent convention of the National 
Association of Broadcasters in Chicago, the 
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traditional program featuring the FCC panel 
ot seven members answering ons of 
‘delegates evolved the issue of the damage to 
the U.S. radio industry stemming from too 
many stations. One broadcaster, in a written 
question to the FCC panel, asked what was 
going to be done to elevate engineering 
standards, at which point the veteran and 
highly Commissioner T. A. M. 
Craven replied: “We have the finest in engt- 
neering standards, but they have been 
ignored.” 

As I meet with you today, I feel my entire 
trip is worthwhile, for this platform affords 
me an opportunity to publicly compliment 
your Canadian Board of Broadcast Governors, 
which is less liberal than our Federal Com- 
munications. Commission in regard to the 
granting of licenses. Through your great 
wisdom, you have acted in the public 
interest. 

As a fellow North American broadcaster, 
I hope and pray that you will continue to 
hold inviolate the position of your six clear 
channels and that, in time, you will grant 
power beyond 50,000 watts to them. In 
Canada, as well as the United States, the 
clear-channel system is really the only effec- 
tive means of serving better rural and small- 
town areas which, for economic reasons, can- 
not support stations of their own. ‘Your 
clear channels and ours are a precious na- 
tional and natural resource. 

With further reference to the station pop- 
ulation explosion in radio in the United 
States, I might add that we have learned 
the hard way that in our business addi- 
tional competition does not necessarily mean 
a better product for the consumer. In fact, 
quite the opposite is often true. When a 
businessman cannot make a profit, he re- 
sorts to all types of substandard approaches. 
I regard the broadcaster who disseminates 
nothing but “rock and roll” and other trashy, 
noisy programing as being guilty of thievery 
of the very populace he has been licensed 
to serve. 

Recently, a fellow broadcaster said to me: 
“Quaal, no matter what statements we 
make about radio today, we can best de- 
scribe our State in five short words: We are 
in a mess.” 

Yes, we are, and it can be dramatized by 
comparing 1946 and 1960 in our country, In 
that 14-year span, our population showed 
an enormous increase from 140 to 184 mil- 
lion . The number of radio homes 
increased from 34 to 53 million. The Census 
Bureau estimates that we had 97.7 million 
sets in American homes and 47 million au- 
tomobile receivers in 1960. 

While the total number of radio homes 
has increased since 1946 from 34 to 53 mil- 
lion, the reported income before taxes of all 
U.S. radio stations, exclusive of those owned 
and operated by the networks, reflected a 
decrease, mind you, from $57 million to $51 
million. As stated earlier in these remarks, 
a great many of my associates in broad- 
casting are losing money. In fact, roughly 
one-third of America’s radio stations re- 
ported a loss for 1960. About 30 percent 
managed to keep their feet out of red ink, 
reporting a profit of less than $5,000. 

In the words of the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Honorable Newton N. Minow, 
“The United States has become a nation 
wired for sound, motorized or on foot.” 
Today, radio follows us wherever we go, and 
that is why programing in the aural medium 
must be designed for individual listening. 
We must cater to the mobile audience, per- 
sons going to and from work, the motorist on 
our highways, the homemaker in her kitchen 
or laundry room or den, the hobbyist as he 
plies away in his workshop. And, now, with 
the development and the perfection of the 
pocket radio, we visit each day the gardens 
of our community, the beaches, the ski lodges 
and toboggan slopes, the grandstand, the 
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Radio, in our country and yours, will con- 
tinue to be a highly personalized medium, 
and by 1970, we predict that we will have 
250 million receivers in use in homes and 
automobiles in the United States. In 1970, 
we predict radio will be very much patterned 
after today’s newspapers, with programs de- 
partmentalized just like your newspaper of 


‘last evening or this morning. News, sports, 


public affairs and programs designed for the 
personal needs of the listener will dom- 
inate broadcast fare. 

Chairman Minow, of our FCC, and LeRoy 
Collins, president of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, are in the process now of 
making plans for preparatory meetings prior 
to the holding of a U.S. radio conference. It 
is hoped that through these sessions, which 
will be of substantial Iength, we will be able 
to undo, so to speak, at least some of the 
damage precipitated by the departure from 
sound consideration in granting of licenses. 

Some of you are old enough to remember, 
I am sure, the U.S. Radio Conference called 
in the mid-1920’s by the Honorable Herbert 
C. Hoover who, as Secretary of Commerce, 
had responsibility for radio licensing under 
our Bureau of Standards. At that time, our 
radio highways of our Nation had become 
traffic clogged by almost total removal of 
engineering consideration. We are rapidly 
approaching that state of chaos today, and 
we hope that in the forthcoming meetings 
we will find the essential corrective ap- 
proaches to return US. radio broadcasting 
to a more sound footing. 

In meeting with other broadcasters, one 
often feels presumptuous in addressing him- 
self to the business practices of our industry. 
Yet, I feel we are long overdue, gentlemen, 
in making broadcasting not just a business, 
but a profession. Quite frankly, I think 
radio’s best years lie ahead of us if each of 
us, as its stewards, are mindful of our 
responsibilities to the various communities 
we are privileged to serve. 

Radio station owners should take inven- 
tory of their management. Are these men 
and women trained for their responsibilities 
in this sensitive profession? Are these peo- 
ple equipped to be responsible stewards in 
an industry that embraces so much of the 
time of the waking hours of every citizen? 
People make radio and television what it is. 

Let us face it, friends, some persons have 
no business in this industry. In the words 
of the highly respected Charles Brower, pres- 
ident of B.B.D. & O. (Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc.), “There is no business that 
so thoroughly punishes the clumsy amateur. 
In a business such as ours where boys and 
girls become men and women rapidly, you 
have got to have a lot more than heart. 
You have got to have that—plus responsi- 
bility, sensitivity, judgment, and under- 
standing.” 

Where we have good management today, 
that veteran and trained personnel must 
devote considerable hours each week to the 
buildings of future executives for this radio 
industry. In short, I respectfully recom- 
mend that each one of us devote more time 
to so-called injob training of our better 
young people for their roles as tomorrow's 
leading broadcasters. 

In addition to teaching these youngsters 
about some of the phases in which we feel 
we have attained some proficiency, we should 
stress, above all, religious adherence to rate 
cards to the point where they are regarded 
as a daily bible. We must attempt to bring 
into reality at the earliest possible date 
implementation at every station of a single 
rate card. 

I know of one move that would do more 
to encourage national advertisers to de- 
vote more of their budget to radio. Let 
us make it easy for them to buy this great 
and dynamic medium and, after they make 
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the purchase, let us have them feel confi- 
dent in the buy that they have made. This 
cannot be done if we operate on a double set 
of standards. Our basic responsibility is, 
of course, our programing. 

Better programing, through balanced 
broadcast fare, is really the only way to im- 
prove our lot as a medium and as an instru- 
ment of community service. You can have 
the finest building, the best equipment, the 
most talented sales and promotion person- 
nel, but without good, sound, balanced pro- 
graming, you might just as well not be in 
business. 

In preparing these remarks, I debated 
with myself as to whether or not I should 
speak of the WGN story. I have elected to 
be more than a bit presumptuous by ad- 
dressing myself briefly to the period from 
August 1, 1956, to the present when I have 
had the good fortune to serve as the head 
of operations for WGN radio and television. 
In August of 1956 WGN radio (and tele- 
vision) were operating in the red, in dis- 
repute in the industry and the community 
for lack of quality standards in broadcast- 
ing. This situation was quite a paradox, for 
then, as now, the Chicago Tribune has been 
greatly respected as a newspaper, even by 
those who disagree in whole or in part with 
it editorially. 

The Tribune, throughout its history, has 
been a vital force in and contributor to not 
just the community of Greater Chicago, but 
the Nation as well. For years, broadcasters 
had been puzzled about this incongruous 
situation, where a great newspaper failed to 
harness effectively its radio and television 
operation. 

The board gave me absolute autonomy 
and applauded my efforts to chart a course 
along the high road. First, we literally 
threw out $242,000 worth of pitch and mail- 
order business and commercial religion from 
the radio station alone. We dispensed with 
$597,600 of the same type of substandard 
commercial traffic on the television station. 

Soon the red ink turned to pink and, 
finally, black, so much so that in the last 
quarter of 1956, the profits of WGN, Inc., 
were better than for any 12-month period 
prior thereto. The upgrading continued. 
All rock and roll, including the so-called 
“Top 10 on WGN,” was removed from the 
schedule in early 1957. More varied pro- 
gram formats were offered so that we could 
say with pride and justification that we 
had something for everybody, catering, of 
course, to the adult audience. 

WGN radio joined the NAB radio code, 
but adopted its own standards, far more re- 
strictive in nature. We expanded our pro- 
gram staff, our farm department, increased 
our sports activity, developed the largest and, 
we feel, best staffed newsroom in the city 
and, perhaps, the Nation. 

Where are we today? We have the largest 
circulation in radio in Chicago and second 
nationally. In gross billings, WGN radio 
leads in Chicago and, as best we can deter- 
mine, we are a healthy second nationally, 
with our only competitor for this honor be- 
ing east of the Hudson. More home and 
automobile radios are tuned to WGN radio 
each week than to any other Chicago sta- 
tion because of the balance we have instilled 
in the programing and due to the quality 
of the overall operation. 

Radio in the United States is, unfortu- 
nately, in a relatively weak position today. 
The success of WGN is shared by only a 
handful of stations. They, too, have found 
that the road of quality, integrity and re- 
sponsibility pays the most dividends. Our 
sales record in 1960 was such that some won- 
dered if we could ever “top” it. We man- 
aged to do so by 5 percent in 1961. I can 
say without hesitation and in spite of the 
climate involving national advertisers in 
their use of radio in the United States that 
WGN radio this. year should show an im- 
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proved position over 1961 by approximately 
10 percent. This proves it can be done, but 
you have to have the faith in yourself and 
faith in this vibrant force of aural commu- 
nications, 

Like its sister radio station, WGN tele- 
vision does not have the benefit of network 
service. Yet, over a 12 months’ period of 
time, according to Nielsen, it finds itself in 
second place in total quarter-hour audience 
leadership. Also, WGN television is in a 
virtual tie for second place in the market 
among four commercial television stations 
and records an annual gross billing far in 
excess of one of the network-owned-and- 
operated television stations in Chicago. 

The gross billings of WGN television are 
such as to find it in sixth or possibly tied 
for fifth position nationally. These are im- 
pressive facts, but they can be better and 
we are setting out to make them so in the 
months and years to come. 

Our friend, Andy, told me that you good 
people might like to hear a bit about the 
recently concluded hearings into the oper- 
ation of Chicago television stations as con- 
ducted by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. As you may know, section 403 of 
the Commission’s rules permits it to initiate 
an inquiry of this type at any time. The 
Commission stated that this was legislative 
in nature, that it would use the hearings to 
determine from public witnesses and from 
representatives of the licensees as to whether 
or not the five Chicago television stations, 
four commercial and one educational, were 
attempting to ascertain the needs of the 
community and if said needs were being 
served. 

During the week of March 19, a parade of 
99 witnesses from the general public was 
heard, in many cases, each with a specialized 
interest in mind or, if you will permit me to 
use the vernacular, an ax to grind. I am 
proud to say that over 60 of these persons, 
without any solicitation whatsoever from 
WGN television, spoke in laudatory terms of 
our operation as a dedicated Chicago- 
oriented entity in television. While I am 
grateful for their generous remarks and hope 
that I can live long enough to express my 
appreciation with additional programing in 
the public interest, I must stand opposed to 
the hearing in principle. 

When I appeared before this FCC inquiry 
in Chicago on April 12, I supported the posi- 
tion taken by LeRoy Collins, president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, who 
termed the proceedings “ill advised, unfair, 
and unwarranted.” To his descriptive 
phrase, I added the word “unfortunate,” be- 
cause I feel the Commission should not have 
instituted hearings of this nature at a time 
when the three network-owned-and-oper- 
ated Chicago television stations are await- 
ing their license renewals. 

Bear in mind, the licenses of WGN tele- 
vision and WTTW, the educational station in 
our city, were renewed on November 22, 1961, 
for the 3-year license period commencing De- 
cember 1, 1961, concluding December 1, 1964. 

I stated in my testimony that if one or all 
of us has erred as a licensee, we should have 
been called to an accounting in Washington, 
under the normal quasi-judicial processes of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
with all rights of due process to the stations 
involved. In the course of the March 19 
week of testimony by public witnesses, many 
of these individuals made sweeping assertions 
without any consideration of the facts in- 
volved. The licensees were not permitted 
through counsel to cross-examine these pub- 
lic witnesses. 

The underlying statutory philosophy of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, is set forth in section 303 of this 
instrument, authored by the late Senator 
Wallace White, of Maine, and mentioned no 
less than 13 additional times in the statute. 

This all-important phrase embraces the 
“public interest, convenience and necessity.” 
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Certainly the FCC must determine whether 
or not a station in radio or television is ful- 

its obligations and, therefore, meeting 
the spirit and intent of section 303. The 
Commission, however, cannot go beyond this 
point, for as set forth in our precious first 
amendment to the Constitution and in sec- 
tion 326 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, the Commission is precluded 
from involvement in the program structure 
of the licensee. 

Actually, the broadcast portion of the 
present Communications Act was lifted di- 
rectly from the 1927 Radio Act. Much has 
happened in the radio industry since the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
was enacted into law, and we have seen since 
that time the development of the dynamic 
new medium of television. 

It would seem, therefore, that piecemeal 
legislation, through additional amendments, 
would be futile, and that we should have in 
our country a new Communications Act and 
it should be based upon the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. There are too 
many so-called gray areas emanating today 
from interpretation of our present Communi- 
cations Act. New legislation is urgently 
needed, not only to update the instant stat- 
ute, but to define the limits of the involve- 
ment of the Federal Government establish- 
ment in broadcasting. 

In concluding my remarks, I am wonder- 
ing if you would be kind enough to permit 
me a few back-to-back station breaks. At 
WGN, we have a syndication division which, 
I am proud to say, has just made its first sale 
to a Canadian station, namely, to CBUT, 
Vancouver, of our distinguished series, 
“Great Music From Chicago,” featuring the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra with Fritz 
Reiner, Walter Hendl, renowned guest con- 
ductors, and world-famous instrumental 
and vocal soloists. 

I hope that before many months pass ad- 
ditional Canadian stations will join the 31 
U.S. markets and the stations of Argentina 
and Uruguay in carrying a music feature 
that, we feel, is the finest in the history 
of broadcasting, local or network. 

With additional reference to the No. 1 
topic of our discussion here today—radio—I 
am pleased to say that WGN radio, through 
its syndication division, sold a weekly 15- 
minute comedy series, starring our own Wally 
Phillips, to more than 200 stations under 
sponsorship of the International Harvester 
Co 


Just this past month, the Conn Organ Co. 
purchased “Conn Melody Lane,” Harold Tur- 
ner at the Conn pipe organ, for airing in 
200 or more markets throughout the United 
States and, I hope later, in Canada. Per- 
haps, as we broadcasters of Canada and the 
United States consider the problems before 
us, and none is more important than our 
programing, we will give much attention to 
the exchange of programs and program ideas, 
for I am sure that you have many fine vehi- 
cles that would attract wide audiences in our 
country, just as we hope we will find a good 
climate for ours throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada. 

I hope that whatever we do in radio and 
television, we will place our emphasis on 
quality throughout our enterprise. In that 
regard, let me say that my philosophy in 
broadcasting can best be summed up by a 
statement by the great Henry David Thoreau, 
another nonconformist, in his beloved Wal- 
den”: 

“I know of no more encouraging fact than 
the unquestionable ability of man to ele- 
vate his life by conscious endeavor. It is 
something to be able to paint a particular 
picture, or to carve a statue and so to make 
a few objects beautiful, but it is far more 
glorious to carve and paint the very at- 


‘mosphere in the medium through which we 


look, which morally we can do. To effect 


the quality of the day, that is the highest 
of arts.” 
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THE PACKAGING OF MARKET 
BASKET ITEMS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as we 
all know, there has been an investiga- 
tion into packaging of market-basket 
items by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], acting as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, for some months. Cer- 
tain of rules and regulations, relating 
to packaging, may be proposed before 
this session of Congress is over, and nat- 
urally industry and the public is looking 
forward to what the subcommittee will 
propose. 

At the same time, it is not amiss to 
point out that the packaging industry, 
in all of its many phases, is waiting anx- 
iously to learn just what will be proposed. 
The industry—which, according to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
mostly is made up of honest men of high 
integrity—will have to live with the laws, 
if any, which we pass in this highly com- 
plex area, and no one can blame the 
members of the industry for being con- 
cerned. 

In this connection I have had drawn 
to my attention some constructive sug- 
gestions made about how industry might 
be drawn more closely into the picture, 
in helping to frame the laws with which 
it must live and operate. This is the 
editors’ page of Packaging for June 1962. 
Packaging, which is considered to be the 
voice of the packaging industry, is pub- 
lished in Chicago by the Haywood Pub- 
lishing Co. Its proposals in its June is- 
sue merit careful consideration of my 
colleagues, in my judgment, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this section be 
carried in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSUMERS CHALLENGE PACKAGING 

An item in the May 3 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is highly significant in light of cur- 
rent Washington happenings relating to 
packaging. At the request of Senator Harr, 
the man behind the Senate hearings on 
“deceptive” packaging and labeling prac- 
tices, a statement by Rev. Robert J. Mc- 
Ewen, S.J., was written into the RECORD. 

Father McEwen made his statement open- 
ing the Massachusetts Consumer Conference 
in the middle of April. Said he: “There is 
need for a vigorous association of consumers 
independent of the State structure. * * * 
The fact that there is a latent desire for an 
association of consumers, and such strong 
support for the consumer movement, shows 
there are many areas in which the con- 
sumers feel they are not fairly treated in 
today's economy.” 

The Massachusetts meeting was just one 
in a series of consumer meetings, consumer 
panels, and consumer magazine articles re- 
flecting organized consumer reaction to our 
modern marketing complex. Nurtured by 
the present Washington administration, this 
groundswell of consumer reaction reflects an 
attitude that packagers must watch—and 
watch closely—because it can have a 
tremendous impact on packaging and mar- 
keting on a State-by-State basis. 

INDUSTRY PANEL MAY BE ANSWER 

We recommend, however, that pac! 
do more than watch, Beginning on the next 
page is a special article, based on a survey of 
the industry’s major associations, analyzing 
the advisability of establishing a packaging 
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panel in Washington to work with legisla- 
tors in drafting legislation, and 
enforcing that legislation after passage. 

A highly important activity of such a 
panel, we feel, would be conducting a public 
information to advise consumers 
of the activities of industry to insure that 
the marketplace remains a fair and honest 
area. 

The consumer interest in packaging ac- 
tivities and marketing procedures stems, of 
course, from Washington. But it has now 
begun to spread to local levels. With this 
expansion a public information program is 
becoming not just desirable, but imperative. 


PACKAGING CONTROL: INDUSTRY, WASHINGTON, 
on BOTH?— LEGISLATORS Have Sam THEY 
Pian To Propose Laws To REGULATE PACK- 
AGING. SHOULD THERE BE AN INDUSTRY- 
WIDE PACKAGING PANEL To HELP GUDE 
THEM? HERE'S WHAT KEY ASSOCIATION 
PEOPLE THROUGHOUT THE INDUSTRY HAVE 
To Say 


Should there be an industrywide panel to 
work with legislators in drafting packaging 
laws? 

Should such a panel help the legislators 
in enforcement of these laws? 

Of whom should such a panel consist, and 
how much power should it attempt to wield? 

Association heads surveyed by Packaging 
differed in their answers to many of these 
questions, but almost unanimously they 
agreed on one point: such a panel is needed, 
and needed fast. 

A spokesman for National Preservers Asso- 
ciation summed up the reaction of most 
association men: “It would seem to be 
abundantly fair to all interested parties, con- 
sumers and manufacturers alike,” he stated, 
“to explore the packaging question by means 
of an industry panel. Perhaps in no other 
way can Senator Hart's subcommittee be 
realistically acquainted with all the com- 
plexities involved in an investigation of this 
nature. If any legislation results, we should 
do all in our power to assist in seeing that 
it is wisely written.” 


LEGISLATION COMING 


Note the words, “if any legislation re- 
sults.” There seems little question, in the 
opinion of most interviewed and from the 
statements of Washington officials, that leg- 
islation will be written. The remaining 
question is what legislation, and when, 

The prevailing feeling is that legislation 
should be written industry by industry— 
and probably will be. Assuming this to be 
true, the statement of Cereal Institute, Inc., 
is important: “If the industry has a trade 
association, it is suggested that the associa- 
tion appoint a committee of half a dozen or 
more of the companies represented in the 
association,” said a Cereal Institute repre- 
sentative. The packaging and labeling 
problems of each industry are so complex 
and specific to that industry that the com- 
mittee should be composed of persons who 
have like problems, and not be composed of 
persons from different industries.” 


GOOD PRACTICES 


The statement of Cereal Institute takes 
on added significance in light of the action 
that organization has already taken. Scarce- 
ly had the dust of the first set of Senate 
hearings settled when Cereal Institute went 
on record with a set of “principles of good 
practice” regarding statement of net con- 
tents, etc., on cereal packages. Adopted 
unanimously by the group was the follow- 
ing code: 

1. Breakfast cereal packages should be 
properly filled and the net weight clearly 
shown. 

“2. The Cereal Institute is opposed to 
packaging which misleads the consumer. 

“3, The net weight statement shall be 
clearly and prominently shown on cereal 
packages so as to be readily found and easily 
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read by interested consumers under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase and use. 

“The statement shall be in good color 
contrast, without obscuring designs or vi- 
gnettes. 

“The Cereal Institute recommends that the 
net weight statement be on the main dis- 
play panel of cereal packages in boldface 
type of not less than 

“a. Eight point on packages the main 
panel of which has an area of up to 25 square 
inches; 

“b. Ten point on packages the main panel 
of which has an area of more than 25 but 
not more than 50 square inches; 

“c. Twelve point on packages the main 
panel of which has an area of more than 50 
but not more than 75 square inches; and 

“d. Fourteen point on packages the main 
panel of which has an area of more than 
75 square inches. 

“In the interest of achieving the desired 
prominence for the net weight statements, 
the Cereal Institute does not believe it is 
feasible to recommend a particular location 
for such statement on the main display 
panel because of different package designs.” 

Cereal Institute, then, in light of expe- 
rience it has already had, suggests several 
panels to recommend on legislation as it per- 
tains to products of that panel. A similar 
suggestion, with an interesting and im- 
portant twist, was made from Chicago by 
the national president of Package Designers 
Council: 


DIFFERENT PROBLEMS 


“Congress should consider that different 
segments of the food industry have different 
packaging problems,” he pointed out, “and 
therefore Congress should write its legisla- 
tion for those specific problems. An indus- 
trywide panel should consist of three basic 
and permanent members—one representing 
design, one representing production, one rep- 
resenting management. This basic group 
should be supplemented by representatives 
of the industry in question, plus repre- 
sentatives of that industry’s packaging 
suppliers. 

For the permanent representatives Pack- 

Designers Council recommends one man 
from its own ranks, one from Packaging In- 
stitute (to represent technical and produc- 
tion interests) and one ranking man from 
American Management Association to repre- 
sent management and marketing interests. 

Packaging Institute, the professional or- 
ganization of packaging technology, had this 
to say: “Such a panel * * * could fill a real 
need. Three basic categories must be rep- 
resented,” continued the institute’s execu- 
tive director, concurring with the PDC presi- 
dent, “namely, technical packaging interests, 
packaging design interests, and management 
interests. The promotional and merchandis- 
ing interests * * * are most closely allied 
with the third group and have been under 
greatest fire in the recent series of hearings. 
A panel representing each of these three 
areas of major packaging interest could be 
of tremendous value as an advisory group 
representing industry's viewpoint to Gov- 
ernment.” 

PACKAGING INSTITUTE STATEMENT 

As long ago as last October, Packaging 
Institute issued a bulletin to its members 
which stated, in part: 

“Members of the Packaging Institute are 
urged to reexamine all their packages care- 
fully to insure that graphic design, copy 
message, and physical construction clearly 
and honestly represent the product in the 
package. It is recognized that individual 
products and product industries may have 
special problems. The Packaging Institute 
stands ready to serve as a coordinator if 
called upon.” 

An immediate problem arises, however, in 
the reply made by the president of American 
Management Association. This group, spon- 
sor of the national packaging exposition, was 
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suggested by many respondents as an excel- 
lent source to look to for leadership. Yet 
the AMA spokesman says, “American Man- 
agement Association, by charter and bylaws, 
has been prohibited from any participation 
of any kind in any lobbying, legislative ac- 
tivity, or propaganda. This is probably the 
most rigid policy AMA has and one which, 
to my knowledge, we have never violated.” 
Apparently, then, AMA would not be able to 
participate as an organization. 

Other replies included: 

Modern Foods Council: Formation of an 
industry panel would be a most effective 
means of helping governmental administra- 
tive agencies and Congress prepare legisla- 
tion. Any legislation drafted must be based 
on the best available information, and a 
panel selected from key industry segments— 

designers, machinery manufac- 
turers—is good commonsense. 

National Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: Although the converters should be 
represented, users organized through Pack- 
aging Institute and the AMA Packaging 
Division should more or less control the deci- 
sions and recommendations that could be 
made to legislators. * * * This panel would 
appoint a responsible committee to consult 
with Government officials and offer to co- 
operate with them in any necessary revision 
of the laws, but on the other hand push for 
some form of policing by the industry in 
lieu of new laws. 

Folding Paper Box Association of America: 
There should be an industry panel, if for no 
other reason than to protect ourselves. Sup- 
plier industries are servants of the indus- 
tries packaging products for sale. Thusly 
our function should be advisory, rather than 
determinative. 

National Flexible Packaging Association: 
Since the responsibility for the package rests 
with the packer first and secondly with the 
retailer, groups representing both should be 

to get together to develop volun- 
tary codes which will better provide con- 
sumers with pertinent facts before buying. 
Packaging suppliers should participate only 
in an advisory capacity. 

Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute: Packaging machinery manufac- 
turers are about one step removed from this 
whole situation, and it is our opinion that 
if an industry panel is in order such a panel 
should come from specific sections of the 
packaging industries rather than from ours. 
Our members would be delighted to do any- 
thing they can to assist the actual packagers 
in connection with this problem. 

Association of Industrial Advertisers: We 
would like to see a prominent user as chair- 
man of the panel, indicating industry's 
strong Interest and willingness to do its part 
but, of course, many of the members would 
probably be from the fields of the designer, 
the machinery manufacturer, and even the 
agency. 

The association executives were also asked 
just what such a panel should do; how 
strong it should be; whether it should lob- 
by; whether it should inform. 

JUST INFORMATION 

The consensus of the respondents is well 
represented by the reply of the Package 
Designers Council spokesman: “This panel 
should conduct a public information pro- 
gram to inform the consumer of the efforts 
being made, to create an awareness that in- 
dustry is honest, and thereby counteract 
some of the misinformation that came out 
of the newspaper reports of the Senate hear- 
ings. And this effort should begin quickly— 
the quicker the better. 

“The group should not be a lobbying or- 

at all—if lobbying is necessary it 
should be outside the framework of this in- 
dustry panel. There should be nothing to 
detract from the image of this panel as a 
helpful, knowledgeable group of experts 
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whose sole purpose is to assist in legislation 
evaluation and standards of 


his own sphere of interest—is that such a 
panel would be useful and is needed. Such 
being the case, it seems only logical to take 
the next step and begin establishment of the 
panel. As an initial step, the editors of 
Packaging volunteer to serve as a clearing- 
house and central address until something 
more permanent can be established. If you 
agree that such a panel should be formed, 
if you are interested in serving on it or co- 
operating in it, write the editors, Packaging, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Ax EDITORIAL 

It is the editorial opinion of this magazine 
that, since legislation on packaging and 
labeling practices will certainly be written, 
packagers should be heard more extensively 
than to date. They should, further, be in 
a position to advise on legislation and on 
standards of control. 

It is also the editorial opinion of this 
magazine that packaging legislation, when 
written, should be written vertically. That 
is, legislation should be different for frozen 
foods than for snack foods, since the packag- 
ing problems in these two industries are so 
different. 

Finally, it is the editorial opinion of this 
magazine that an industrywide panel should 
be created. The executive committee of this 
panel should consist of three permanent 
members—one representing management in- 
terests, one representing technical and pro- 
duction interests, and one representing 
graphic design. This permanent member- 
ship should be supplemented by representa- 
tives of the industry or industries being con- 
sidered for legislation at any given time, plus 
the suppliers to these industries. 

Without such a panel, in the opinion of 
this magazine, positive and helpful legisla- 
tion cannot be written. Indeed, it is dis- 
tinctly possible that without such a panel 
such legislation as written might be ex- 
tremely detrimental to our American con- 
sumer marketing system and to our free 
enterprise economy. 


FURTHER AMENDMENT OF FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2996) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 as amended, and for other 
purposes, which was to strike out all af- 
ter the enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1962”. 

PART I—ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF 1961 
Chapter 1—Short title and policy 

Sec. 101. (a) The fifth paragraph of sec- 
tion 102 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, containing a statement of 
policy, is amended by inserting in the fifth 
paragraph, immediately after “religion.”, the 
following: “The Congress further declares 
that any attempt by foreign nations to make 
distinctions between American citizens be- 
cause of race, color, or religion in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or in 
the exercise of any other rights available 
to American citizens, or the use by any for- 
eign nation of assistance made available by 
the United States to carry out any program 
or activity of such nation in the course of 
which discrimination is practiced against any 
citizen of the United States by reason of his 
race, color, or religion is repugnant to our 
principles; and in all negotiations with any 
foreign nation with respect to any funds ap- 
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propriated under authority of this Act, these 
principles shall be applied. The Secretary of 
State shall report annually on the measures 
taken to apply the principles stated above.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 

after the seventh paragraph the 
following: 

“It is the sense of Congress that in the 
administration of these funds great atten- 
tion and consideration should be given to 
those countries which share the view of the 
United States on the world crisis and which 
do not, as a result of United States assist- 
ance, divert their own economic resources 
to military or propaganda efforts, supported 
by the Soviet Union or Communist China, 
and directed against the United States or 
against other countries receiving aid under 
this Act.” 

The Congress further declares that in the 
administration of programs of assistance 
under this Act, the highest practicable em- 


repayable low-interest rate loans to 
viduals in friendly foreign countries for the 
purchase of small farms, the purchase of 
homes, the establishment, equipment and 
strengthening of small independent busi- 
mess concerns, purchase of tools or equip- 
ment needed by individuals for carrying on 
an occupation or a trade, or financing the 
opportunity for individuals to obtain prac- 
tical education in vocational and occupa- 
tional skills, and to those of tech- 
nical assistance and development which will 
assist in carrying out and in preparing a 
favorable environment for such programs. 
While recognizing that special requirements, 
differing development needs and political 
conditions in various assisted countries will 
affect the priority of such programs and of 
each country's relative ability to implement 
them, it is further the sense of Congress that 
each such assisted country should be en- 
couraged to give adequate recognition to 
such needs of the people in the preparation 
of national development programs. 
Chapter 2—Development assistance 
Title I—Development Loan Fund 

Sec. 102. Section 201 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to general authority with respect to 
development loans, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(e) In carrying out this title, the Presi- 
dent shall not allocate, reserve, earmark, 
commit, or otherwise set aside, funds aggre- 
gating in excess of $50,000 for use in any 
country under this title unless (1) an ap- 
plication for such funds has been received 
for use in such country together with suffi- 
cient Information and assurances to indi- 
cate reasonably that the funds will be used 
in an economically and technically sound 
manner, or (2) the President determines 
with respect to each such allocation, reser- 
vation, earmarking, commitment, or set- 
aside that it is in the national interest to 
use such funds pursuant to multilateral 
plans.” 
Title II- Development Grants and Technical 

Cooperation 

Sec. 102. Title IX of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to development 
grants and technical cooperation, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 211, which relates to gen- 
eral authority, add a new subsection (c) as 
follows: 

“(c) Not to exceed $1,000,000 of the funds 
made available for the purposes of this sec- 
tion in any fiscal year may be used for pro- 


out only in accordance with the require- 
ments of this section.” 
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(b) In section 212, which relates to 
authorization, strike out “1962” and “$380,- 
000,000” and substitute “1963” and “$300,- 
000,000", respectively. 

(e) Strike out section 213, which relates 
to atoms for peace. 

Title I1l—Investment Guaranties 


Sec. 103. Title III of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 221(b), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

(1) In paragraph (1) strike out “$1,000,- 
000,000" in the proviso and substitute 
81.300, 000, 000“. 

(2) In paragraph (2) strike out of not 
to exceed 75 per centum of any investment” 
and substitute “in whole or in part of any 
loan investment for housing projects or 
assuring against loss of not to exceed 75 
per centum of any other investment,“, and 
strike out 890,000, 000“ in the third proviso 
and substitute “$180,000,000"". 

(b) Amend section 222, which relates to 
general provisions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (d) insert “, and out of 
funds made available pursuant to this title” 
before the period. 

(2) Add the following new subsection 9: 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to 
appropriated to the President such AniS 
to remain available until expended, as may 
be necessary from time to time to carry out 
the purposes of this title.” 

(c) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b) strike out “$10,000,- 
000” in the second sentence and substitute 
“$60,000,000”. 

(2) In subsection (c) strike out “and 
(e)“ and substitute (e), and (f) “. 

Title IV- Surveys of Investment 
Opportunities 

Sec. 104. Section 232 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to surveys of investment opportunities, 
is amended by striking out 1962“ and 
“$5,000,000” and substituting “1963” and 
“$1,500,000", respectively. 

Alliance for Progress 


Sec. 105. Chapter 2 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to development assistance, is amended 
by adding at the end a new title VI, as 
follows: 


“Title VI—Alliance for Progress 


“Sec. 251. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(a) It is 
the sense of the Congress that the historic, 
economic, political, and geographic relation- 
ships among the American peoples and Re- 
publics are unique and of special significance 
and that the Alliance for Progress offers great 
hope for the advancement of the welfare of 
the peoples of the Americas and the strength- 
ening of the relationships among them. It is 
further the sense of Congress that vigorous 
measures by the countries and areas of Latin 
America to mobilize their own resources for 
economic development and to adopt reform 
measures to spread the benefits of economic 
progress among the people are essential to 
the success of the Alliance for Progress and 
to continued significant United States as- 
sistance thereunder. The President is au- 
thorized to furnish assistance on such terms 
and conditions as he may determine in order 
to promote the economic development of 
countries and areas in Latin America. 

“(b) Assistance furnished under this title 
shall be directed toward the development 
of human as well as economic resources. In 
furnishing assistance under this title, the 
President shall take into account (1) the 
principles of the Act of Bogotá and the Char- 
ter of Punta del Este and, in particular, the 
extent to which the recipient country or 
area is showing a responsiveness to the vital 
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economic, political, and social concerns of its 
people and demonstrating a clear determina- 
tion to take effective self-help measures; (2) 
the economic and technical soundness of the 
activity to be financed; (3) the consistency of 
the activity with, and its relationship to, 
other development activities being under- 
taken or planned, and its contributions to 
realizable long-range objectives; and (4) the 
possible effects upon the United States econ- 
omy, with special reference to areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus, of the assistance in- 
volved. In making loans under this title 
from funds which are required to be used 
for loans payable as to principal and interest 
in United States dollars, the President shall 
take into account, in addition to the con- 
siderations named in the preceding sentence, 
whether financing could be obtained in whole 
or in part from other free world sources on 
reasonable terms. The provisions of sections 
201(d), 202(b), 202(c), and 204 shall be ap- 
plicable to such loans, and they shall be 
made only upon a finding of reasonable pros- 
pects of repayment. 

“(c) The authority of section 614(a) may 
not be used to waive the requirements of 
this title with respect to funds made avail- 
able for this title which are required to be 
used for loans payable as to principal and 
interest in United States dollars, and the 
authority of section 610 may be used to 
transfer such funds only to funds made 
available for title I of chapter 2 of part I. 

“(d) In order to carry out the policies of 
this Act and the purpose of this title, the 
President shall, when requested by a friendly 
country and when appropriate, assist in fos- 
tering measures of agrarian reform, includ- 
ing colonization and redistribution of land, 
with a view to insuring a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the ownership of 
land. 

“(e) The President shall not allocate, re- 
earmark, commit, or otherwise set 
funds aggregating in excess of 
$50,000 for use in any country under this 
title unless (1) an application for such funds 
has been received for use in such country to- 
gether with sufficient information and 
assurances to indicate reasonably that the 
funds will be used in an economically and 
technically sound manner, or (2) the 
President determines with respect to each 
such allocation, reservation, earmarking, 
commitment, or set-aside that it is in the 
national interest to use such funds pursuant 
to multilateral plans. 

“Sec. 252. AUTHORIZATION.—There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the purposes of this title, in 
addition to other funds available for such 
purposes, for use beginning in each of the 
fiscal years 1963 through 1966, not to exceed 
$600,000,000 for each such fiscal year which 
sums are authorized to remain available 
until expended and which, except for not to 
exceed $100,000,000 of the funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this section for use begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1963, shall be available 
only for loans payable as to principal and 
interest in United States dollars. In present- 
ing requests to the Congress for authoriza- 
tions for appropriations for fiscal years 1964 
through 1966 to carry out other programs 
under this Act, the President shall also pre- 
sent the program proposed to be carried out 
from funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorization contained in this section for 
the respective fiscal year. 

“Sec. 253. FISCAL Provisions.—aAll receipts 
in United States dollars from loans made un- 
der this title and from loans made for the 
benefit of countries and areas of Latin 
America under title I of chapter 2 of part I 
of this Act, notwithstanding section 203, 
shall be available for use for loans payable 
as to principal and interest in United States 
dollars in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title. Such receipts and other funds 
made available under this title for use for 
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the purposes of this title shall remain 

available until expended.” 

Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 

Sec, 106. (a) Section 302 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to international organizations and 
programs, is amended by striking out “1962” 
and “$153,500,000” and substituting “1963” 
and “$148,900,000”, respectively. 

(b) Such section 302 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“None of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this section or any other law shall be used 
for the purpose of making any loans or grants 
to the United Nations (except for payment 
by the United States of its assessed share 
of the expenses of that Organization), or for 
the purchase of any bonds or other certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the United Nations, 
until such time as all members of the United 
Nations have paid in full their share of the 
expenses of that Organization, including 
their share of the expenses of United Nations 
operations in the Congo and the Gaza strip.” 


Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 


Sec. 107. Section 402 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to supporting assistance, is amended by 
striking out “1962” and “$465,000,000” and 
substituting 1963“ and ‘$440,000, 
respectively. 


Chapter 5—Contingency fund 


Sec. 108. Section 451 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to the contingency fund, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Amend subsection (a) by striking out 
“1962” and “$300,000,000” and substituting 
“1963” and “$275,000,000", respectively. 

(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking out 
“keep” and substituting “provide quarterly 
reports to” and by striking out “currently 
informed of the use” and substituting “on 
the programing and the obligation”. 


Chapter 6—Assistance to agrarian economies 


Sec. 109. Section 461 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to assistance to countries having agrarian 
economies, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: In such country em- 
phasis shall be placed also upon programs 
of community development which will pro- 
mote stable and responsible governmental 
institutions at the local level.” 


PART II—INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 
ACT OF 1961 
Chapter 2—Military assistance 

Sec. 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 506, which relates to con- 
ditions of eligibility, add the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Any country which hereafter uses de- 
fense articles or defense services furnished 
such country under this Act, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, or any 
predecessor foreign assistance Act where 
such use is in violation of the provisions of 
this chapter or any agreements entered into 
pursuant to any of such Acts shall be imme- 
diately ineligible for further assistance.” 

(b) In section 507(a), which relates to 
sales, insert “not less than” before “the 
value” in the first sentence. 

(c) In section 507(b), add a new sen- 
tence to read as follows: “No sales of un- 
classified defense articles shall be made to 
the government of any economically devel- 
oped nation under the provisions of this 
subsection unless such articles are not gen- 
erally available for purchase by such nations 
from commercial sources in the United 
States: Provided, however, That the Secre- 
tary of Defense may waive the provisions of 
this sentence when he determines that the 
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waiver of such provisions is in the national 
interest.” 

(d) In section 510(a), which relates to 
special authority, strike out “1962” in the 
first and second sentences and substitute 
“1963”. 

PART NI 
Chapter 1—General provisions 

Sec. 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 611(a), which relates to 
completion of plans and cost estimates, strike 
out “and II” and substitute , II, and VI”. 

(b) Strike out section 618, which relates 
to economic assistance to Latin America, and 
substitute a new section 618 as follows: 

“Sec. 618. USE or SETTLEMENT RECEIPTS.— 
United States dollars directly paid to the 
United States under the Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Japan Re- 
garding the Settlement of Postwar Economic 
Assistance to Japan may be appropriated or 
otherwise made available to the President in 
any appropriation Act, within the limitations 
of part I of this Act, to carry out the pro- 
visions of that part.” 

(e) In section 620(a), which relates to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance to 
Cuba, amend the first sentence to read as 
follows: “No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to the present government of 
Cuba, or to any country which furnishes 
assistance to the present government of Cuba 
unless the President determines that such 
assistance is in the national and hemispheric 
interest of the United States.” 

(d) In section 620(c), which relates to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance to 
governments indebted to American citizens, 
insert “or ordered” after “furnished”, insert 
“either” after “remedies and”, and immedi- 
ately before the period of the end thereof 
insert “or indebtedness arises under an un- 
conditional guaranty of payment given by 
such government or any predecessor gov- 
ernment” 


(e) In section 620, which relates to re- 
on assistance to certain countries, 
add the new subsection: 

“(e) The President shall suspend assist- 
ance to the government of any country to 
which assistance is provided under this Act 
when the government of such country or 
any governmental agency or subdivision 
within such country on or after January 1, 
1962— 

“(1) has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property 
owned by any United States citizen or by 
any corporation, partnership, or association 
not less than 50 per centum beneficially 
owned by United States citizens, or 

(2) has imposed or enforced discrimina- 
tory taxes or other exactions, or restrictive 
maintenance or operational conditions, 
which have the effect of nationalizing, ex- 
propriating, or otherwise seizing ownership 
or control of property so owned, 
and such country, government agency or 
government subdivision fails within a rea- 
sonable time (not more than six months 
after such action or after the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, whichever is 
later) to take appropriate steps to discharge 
its obligations toward such citizen or entity, 
including equitable and speedy compensa- 
tion for such property in convertible for- 
eign exchange, as required by international 
law, or fails to take steps designed to pro- 
vide relief from such taxes, exactions, or 
Seton as the case may be, and such 

on shall continue until he is satis- 
fled that appropriate steps are being taken 
and no other provision of this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the President to 
waive the provisions of this subsection, 

“(f) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act, as amended, to any Communist 
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country. This restriction may not be waived 
pursuant to any authority contained in this 
Act unless the President finds and promptly 


the independence of the recipient country 
from international communism. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the phrase ‘Com- 
munist country’ shall include specifically, 
but not be limited to, the following coun- 
tries: 

“Peoples Republic of Albania, 

“Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 

“Peoples Republic of China, 

“Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 

“German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many), 

“Esto 


“Hungarian Peoples Republic, 

“Latvia, 

“Lithuania, 

“North Korean Peoples Republic, 

“North Vietnam, 

“Outer Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Re- 
public, 

“Polish Peoples Republic, 

“Rumanian Peoples Republic, 

“Tibet, 

“Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 

“Cuba, and 

“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no monetary assistance shall be made 
available under this Act to any government 
or political subdivision or agency of such 
government which will be used to compen- 
sate owners for expropriated or nationalized 
property and, upon finding by the Adminis- 
trator that such funds have been diverted 
by any government for such purpose, no 
further assistance under this Act shall be 
furnished to such government until appro- 
priate reimbursement is made to the United 
States for sums so diverted. 

“(h) The President shall adopt regula- 
tions and establish procedures to insure that 
the United States foreign aid is not used in 
a manner which, contrary to the best in- 
terests of the United States, promotes or 
assists the foreign aid projects or activities 
of the Communist-bloc countries.” 


Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 


Sec. 302. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In section 621, which relates to exer- 
cise of functions, delete “(a)” and strike 
out subsections (b), (c), (d), and (e). 

section , which relates to 


grams being conducted by United States 
Government agencies under Public Law 86— 
735,“ after Peace Corps”, and inserting in 
paragraphs (5) and (7) of redesignated sub- 
section (d) “, and Public Law 86-735” after 
“part II of this Act”. 

(c) Amend section 625, which relates to 
employment of personnel, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b) strike out “sev- 
enty-six” in the first sentence and substitute 
“one hundred”. 

(2) In subsection (d) add the following 
proviso before the period at the end of para- 
graph (2): : Provided further, That, when- 
ever the President determines it to be im- 
portant for the purposes of this Act, the 
President may initially assign personnel un- 
der this paragraph for duty within the 
United States for a period not to exceed two 
years for the purpose of preparation for as- 
signment outside the United States; how- 
ever, the authority contained in this proviso 
may not be exercised with respect to more 
than thirty persons in the aggregate.” 
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(3) Amend subsection (f) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) Funds provided for in agreements 
with foreign countries for the furnishing of 
services under this Act with respect to spe- 
cific projects shall be deemed to be obligated 
for the services of personnel employed by 
agencies of the United States Government 
(other than the agencies primarily respon- 
sible for administering part I or part H of 
this Act) as well as personnel not employed 
by the United States Government.” 

(d) In section 629(b), which relates to 
status of personnel detailed, strike out 
“624(e)” in the first sentence and substi- 
tute 624 (d)“. 

(e) In section 634 (a), which relates to re- 
ports and information, insert the following 
before the period at the end of the second 
sentence: and on progress under the free- 
dom of navigation and nondiscrim mation 
declaration contained in section 102”. 

(1) (1) In section 634(d), which relates to 
reports and information, strike out “In Jan- 
uary of each year” and “preceding twelve 
months” in the first sentence and substitute 
“At the end of each fiscal year” and “fiscal 
year” respectively. 

(2) After the first sentence of such section 
634(d) insert the following: “There shall also 
be included in the presentation material 
submitted to the Congress during its consid- 
eration of amendments to this Act, or of any 
Act appropriating funds pursuant to au- 
thorizations contained in this Act, a com- 
parison of the current fiscal year programs 
and activities with those presented to the 
Congress in the previous year and an expla- 
nation of any changes.” 

(g) In section 635 (h), which relates to 
general authorities, strike out and v“ and 
substitute , V, and VI” and strike out 
“made”. 

(h) In section 637(a), which relates to ad- 
ministrative expenses, strike out “1962” and 
substitute “1963”. 

Chapter 3—Miscellaneous provisions 

Sec, 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 643, which relates to saving 
provisions, is amended by striking out sub- 
section (d). 

(b) Section 644(m), which relates to 
definitions, is amended by striking out “as 
grant assistance” in subparagraphs (2) and 
(3). 

(c) Section 645, which relates to unex- 
pended balances, is amended by inserting 
“this Act or” after “pursuant to”. 

PART IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 401. Part IV of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is repealed, 
which repeal shall not be deemed to affect 
amendments contained in such part. 

Sec. 402. Section 2 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (70 Stat. 890), as amended, is further 
amended by adding after paragraph (a) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(b) for the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining friendly relations with foreign 
countries through the prompt settlement of 
certain claims, settle and pay any meritori- 
ous claim against the United States which is 
presented by a government of a foreign coun- 
try for damage to or loss of real or personal 
property of, or personal injury to or death 
of, any national of such foreign country: 
Provided, That such claim is not cognizable 
under any other statute or international 
agreement of the United States and can be 
settled for not more than $15,000 or the for- 
eign currency equivalent thereof.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House to S. 2996, to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
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purposes, agree to the conference asked 
by the House, and that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate be named by 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. WILEY, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and 
Mr. Axen conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
the quorum be not charged to either 
side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR THE 
HOLDING OF THE 1963 WHEAT 
MARKETING QUOTA REFEREN- 
DUM 


The Chair laid before the Senate the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 809) to extend 
the time for conducting the referendum 
with respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat for the marketing year 
beginning July 1, 1963, which was read 
twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution is before the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution would extend the time 
for holding the 1963 wheat marketing 
quota referendum. Under existing law 
it must be held between the date of is- 
suance of the marketing quota procla- 
mation and July 25. Under the joint 
resolution it could be held at any time 
up to and including August 31. 

Congress has twice extended the time 
for proclaiming the 1963 marketing 
quota, which was proclaimed on June 26. 
On June 11, the Senate also voted to 
extend the time for holding the referen- 
dum until as late as August 25. This 
provision of Senate Joint Resolution 198, 
however, was stricken out by the House, 
and the Senate subsequently agreed to 
the House amendment. On two oc- 
casions in past years the time for hold- 
ing the referendum has been extended— 
to as late as August 15 in the case of 
the 1954 crop, and as late as August 26 
in the case of the 1962 crop. 

The Senate has passed legislation 
making changes in the wheat marketing 
quota law. That legislation has not been 
acted upon by the House. It now ap- 
pears that the Senate bill may not be 
considered by the House. However, it 
is now July 12. If the referendum is 
held before July 25, there will have to 
be a rush job to get the allotments to 
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the farmers before they vote. There will 
not be time for adequate consideration 
by the farmers. In order that the 1.8 
million allotments may be issued in an 
orderly fashion and still provide the 
farmer with some time to make up his 
mind in the light of his allotment and 
the current legislative situation, the time 
for the referendum should be extended. 

The House has alread acted upon the 
joint resolution favorably. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] and other members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and there is no objection to 
considering the joint resolution at this 
time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


THE FACILITATION OF SALE AND 
DISPOSAL OF EXTRA LONG 
STAPLE COTTON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1683, H.R. 10595. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(H.R. 10595) to facilitate the sale and 
disposal of Government stocks of extra 
long staple cotton., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
bill has been reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and has been passed by the House. 
The proposal has the full approval of 
the agencies of Government. I ask that 
the Senate approve it. 

I ask unanimous consent that perti- 
nent portions of the committee report 
describing the purposes of the bill be 
made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

This bill provides for disposition of all 
extra-long-staple cotton in the strategic 
stockpile. The cotton would be transferred 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
would sell the domestic cotton (about 47,000 
bales) only for unrestricted use at not less 
than 115 percent of the current support price 
plus reasonable carrying charges, and the for- 
eign cotton (about 172,000 bales) only for 
export at not less than the world price, 
Foreign cotton could be disposed of under 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, and quanti- 
ties to be disposed of through commercial 
and Public Law 480 sales of foreign cotton 
would be announced periodically by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The domestic cotton, while held by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and the foreign 
cotton at all times would be excluded from 
marketing quota determinations. (Thus 
none of the cotton while held by Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be included in the 
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carryover to reduce the national marketing 
quota, and of foreign cotton would 
not be included in normal supply to increase 
the quota, but consumption and exports of 
domestic cotton would be included in nor- 
mal supply in the same manner as other 
domestice cotton). Net proceeds would be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

The committee also had before it a sim- 
ilar Senate bill, S. 2955. The Department of 
State, Office of Emergency Planning, and 
General Services Administration reported 
favorably on S. 2955, with amendments, most 
of which have since been included in H.R. 
10595. The Department of Agriculture's re- 
port, which was received after passage of 
H.R. 10595 by the House of Representatives, 
recommended amendment of S. 2955 to con- 
form to H.R. 10595, and the committee was 
advised that all agencies concerned favor 
H.R. 10595 as passed by the House. Hearings 
were held by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on June 28, and all witnesses 
favored passage of the bill without amond- 
ment. 

It will be noted that in his letter of March 
30, the Acting Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning recommended an 
amendment which would have required the 
concurrence of other interested Government 
departments or agencies in the determina- 
tion and announcement by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of disposal quotas. The House 
of Representatives, after careful considera- 
tion of this amendment, determined that 
such concurrence should not be required, 
and the Department of Agriculture in its let- 
ter of June 5, with Budget Bureau approval, 
recommended an amendment similar to that 
proposed by the Acting Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning, but omitting the re- 
quirement with respect to concurrence by 
other Government agencies. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would, of course, be 
aware of the interests of other agencies and 
would take such action as was deemed to be 
in the best interest of this Government. 


BACKGROUND AND HISTORY 


During the Korean hostilities, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (Public 
Law 79-520), the Munitions Board in the 
Department of Defense determined that ex- 
tra-long-staple cotton should be a stockpile 
material and a stockpile objective for this 
cotton was established. As a result of these 
decisions, the Government in the next few 
years acquired 269,000 bales of extra-long- 
staple cotton. (In this report, the bales are 
counted as 500-pound bales rather than as 
running bales.) The decision to stockpile 
extra-long-staple cotton was made because 
military needs could not adequately be pro- 
vided from domestic production and because 
the experience in meeting military needs 
arising in connection with the Korean hos- 
tilities had indicated a dangerous, costly de- 
pendence upon certain foreign sources of 
supply. The essential military needs for ex- 
tra-long-staple cotton were in the form of 

and webbing, shoelaces, sewing 
thread, and fine-count military fibers, all of 
which, at that time, could not be made of 
other available fibers. 

Since the stockpile was established, two 
significant changes have arisen. First, the 
domestic producing industry has become 
firmly established. As a consequence, the 
United States possesses a strong domestic 
production capability which could be sub- 
stantially expanded to meet increased needs 
in the event of hostilities. Second, the de- 
velopment of new fibers and fabrics provided 
a number of substitute materials, which 
could meet many of the needs previously 
supplied exclusively by extra-long-staple 
cotton. 

Therefore, on March 13, 1957, the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, prede- 
cessor agency to the Office of Emergency 
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Planning, determined that there was no 
longer a need to stockpile extra-long-staple 
cotton for national security purposes. Later 
that year, Public Law 85-96 was passed au- 
thorizing sale of 50,000 bales from the stock- 
pile. In August 1957, the General Services 
Administration published in the Federal 
Register and submitted to the Congress a 
disposal plan for the remaining 219,000 bales. 
That plan has not been acted upon by either 
the House or the Senate Committees on 
Armed Services. This proposed legislation 
would accomplish the disposal of these re- 
maining bales of extra-long-staple cotton 
and so would supplant that pending disposal 
plan. 

In March 1961, President Kennedy urged 
that surplus Government-owned materials 
be used in connection with the revised for- 
eign ald program. In endeavoring to utilize 
the unneeded extra long staple cotton re- 
moved from the stockpile by Public Law 85- 
96 for this program, it became apparent that 
a number of laws made such use difficult, if 
not undesirable. Accordingly, over a period 
of several months, staffs from the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government 
worked with representatives of the industry 
in developing a comprehensive disposal pro- 
gram which could overcome the several obsta- 
cles while protecting the public interest. 
The use of Public Law 480 and the provisions 
relating to annual marketing quotas are two 
important provisions of this disposal pro- 
gram. When in December it was apparent 
that an effective disposal program could be 
agreed upon, the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning authorized the develop- 
ment of the disposal plan. H.R. 10595 is 
based upon these joint efforts and is con- 
sistent with the general disposal plan on 
which all parties have been working. 

The 219,000 bales of extra-long-staple 
cotton to be covered by this legislation rep- 
resent substantial continuing costs to the 
Government. For example: Present annual 
storage costs alone total about $554,000. In 
the past 5 years, it has cost about $2,770,- 
000 to store this cotton. These costs do not 
include the cost for the 50,000 bales of cot- 
ton which was authorized to be sold under 
Public Law 85-96. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


THE J. EDGAR HOOVER MEDAL 
AWARD TO CALIFORNIAN 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Director of the FBI for the 
last 38 years, in speaking of the law- 
enforcement profession, has said: 

Law enforcement is a career service. Each 
officer should dedicate his life to the service 
and protection of others. A successful po- 
lice officer must put aside his personal opin- 
ions in the line of duty, renounce pursuit 
of wealth, and seek only the highest good for 
the organization he represents so that the 
community may live in peace and security. 
The badge of a law-enforcement officer is a 
sacred trust which must be guarded with his 
whole mind and his whole body, for it is his 
to hold only while he lives a life beyond all 
reproach and censure. 


Guided by this fundamental belief in 
the need for dignity and higher stand- 
ards in his chosen profession, Mr, 
Hoover, in July 1935, established the FBI 
National Academy, which has trained 
over 4,100 police officers throughout the 

Nation and in several foreign countries 
in the latest methods and trends in crime 
detection and investigative procedure. 
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This highly specialized training has 
qualified many of these men for top- 
level administrative positions in their 
own departments, or for service as in- 
structors to further spread throughout 
law enforcement their hard-earned 
knowledge. 

The FBI National Academy today 
stands as a tribute to J. Edgar Hoover, 
the men and women of the FBI, and to 
the entire law enforcement profession; 
for this Academy has been most instru- 
mental in forging the finest cooperative 
law-enforcement network in the world. 
It has built this strong network of local, 
county, State, and Federal agencies 
through intangible ties of mutual respect 
and appreciation for the place each 
holds in the American way of life and 
the desire to strengthen that way of life 
by constantly keeping the full resources 
of each ready to assist the other. Each 
needs the other. Each has something 
different and valuable to offer. 

Throughout the State of California, 
there are many highly skilled police of- 
ficers who have been graduated from the 
FBI National Academy and California is 
proud of each and every one of them. 
Particularly, however, are we proud of 
our most recent graduate of the 69th 
session of the FBI National Academy. 
I am speaking of Lt. William Nethercott 
Stahr, of the Berkeley, Calif., Police De- 
partment, who received his diploma at 
ceremonies here in Washington on June 
6 of this year. Lieutenant Stahr is 43 
years of age and has been a member of 
the Berkeley Police Department since 
January 1941. As a lieutenant in that 
police department, he serves as the ad- 
ministative assistant to his chief of 
police. Lieutenant Stahr is a 1940 grad- 
uate of the University of California at 
Berkeley, from which he received a 
bachelor of science degree. Lieutenant 
Stahr is a career law-enforcement officer, 
devoted to his wife and three children. 

California's extreme pride in Lieu- 
tenant Stahr stems from the outstand- 
ing record he compiled during his at- 
tendance at the FBI National Academy. 
From 80 of the top law enforcement 
officers of this country and the Philip- 
pines, Lieutenant Stahr emerged the 
leader. He earned the respect of his 
class members and his instructors 
through his conscientious devotion to 
his profession and his quick and ready 
comprehension of the difficult assign- 
ments given to him. As a result of his 
efforts, Lieutenant Stahr was chosen to 
receive the “John Edgar Hoover Medal 
for Excellence in the Study of Law En- 
forcement.” This medal was presented 
to Lieutenant Stahr by the FBI Director 
in special ceremonies in his office the 
day prior to Lieutenant Stahr’s grad- 
uation. 

For their outstanding service to law 
enforcement and to their country, Cali- 
fornia salutes the FBI National Academy 
and Lt. William Nethercott Stahr of the 
Berkeley, Calif., Police Department. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
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welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
modify my amendments as follows: 

On page 6, line 16, strike out “for a 
period not less than twelve months in 
duration,”. 

On page 18, between lines 5 and 6, in- 
sert the following: 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF HEALTH PROTECTION 
BENEFITS 

Section 208 health insurance protection 
supplement provided under title XVII of the 
Social Security Act or under section 21 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 shall be 
payable only with respect to months after 
June, 1963. 


On page 18, after the matter describ- 
ing the contents of section 207 of the 
bill, add the following: 


Section 208. Effective date of health pro- 
tectiom benefits. 


Mr. President, I deplore the procedure 
and circumstances under which the Sen- 
ate is considering one of the gravest 
social issues of our times, the problem 
of financing adequate health care for 
our senior citizens. 

I deplore the procedure because it by- 
passes the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Committee on 
Finance, the two committees in the 
respective Houses of Congress which are 
responsible for considering such pro- 
posed legislation. 

Without the benefit of careful com- 
mittee consideration and of an analyti- 
cal committee report, the Senate is con- 
sidering one of the most technical and 
intricate pieces of proposed legislation 
to come before Congress. This is no 
way for a responsible legislative body to 
proceed. 

I deplore the circumstances because 
this question has been brought before 
the Senate not with the intention that 
Congress will enact at this session 
meaningful legislation which will pro- 
vide needed help for the aged, but with 
the intention of creating a political issue 
for the fall elections. I doubt that there 
is any Senator who believes in his heart 
that if amendments dealing with health 
care for the aged are adopted by the 
Senate as a rider to the pending bill, 
H.R. 10606, such amendments have a 
ghost of a chance of being adopted in 
the other body. 

This is too serious a problem and too 
important in terms of the welfare of 
elderly people to be made a political 
football, but that, I believe, is what has 
been done by the deliberate choice of 
the leadership of the Democratic Party. 

Nevertheless, and because it faces us, 
I believe this proposal offers us an op- 
portunity for a discussion of the various 
proposals which have been made, under 
which the Federal Government could 
assist elderly people to meet the costs 
imposed by illness. 

It seems to me that a question of need 
is involved, and I believe there is a need 
for Federal action in this field. which 
extends beyond the Kerr-Mills legisla- 
tion, which I supported and which was 
enacted in the last Congress. The so- 
cial security system provides an accept- 
able method of financing such a Federal 
program. Let me outline the reasoning 
behind this conclusion. 
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Men who are now 65 years of age can 
expect to live into the seventies. Women 
who are now 65 years of age can expect 
to live into the eighties. 

The financial problems of the elderly 
are difficult. Half of the people over 65 
years of age have incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. Three-fourths of them 
have incomes of less than $2,000 a year. 
Eighty-seven percent have incomes of 
less than $3,000. Sixty percent have 
total assets of less than $10,000. Forty 
percent have assets below $5,000. 

Medical costs for the elderly are higher 
than for the rest of the population, and 
the elderly are poorly protected against 
them. Almost half of those who are 
65 years of age and over have no pre- 
paid health insurance.. Of those who 
have some form of insurance, one-fifth 
have less than 75 percent of their hos- 
pital bills covered. These may be dull 
statistics, but they explain why the 
greatest fear of the elderly is that they 
will be stricken with catastrophic ill- 
ness, requiring expensive medical and 
surgical treatment and long periods in 
a hospital or nursing home. It is clear 
that a serious social problem confronts 
society, one for which a solution must 
be found. 

In my judgment, legislation in this 
field will not be enacted this year. How- 
ever, this debate may lay the foundation 
for the enactment of legislation by a 
future Congress which will provide a 
sound method of meeting the serious 
problem of financing health care for the 
aged. 

For this reason, I have called up my 
amendments in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the amendments proposed by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], and other Senators. 
My amendments provide that persons 
65 years of age or over who are eligible 
to receive either social security or rail- 
road retirement benefits may receive a 
monthly insurance supplement of up to 
$9 for the purchase of voluntary health 
insurance. The receipt of such supple- 
mentary payments would require a cer- 
tification of the purchase of such insur- 
ance, and the insurance would be 
financed by an increase in the social 
security and the railroad retirement 
tax. 

The benefits would be provided under 
any kind of insurance policy the insured 
desires to purchase, provided the policy 
was guaranteed renewable and non- 
cancelable and is offered by a carrier 
which is under the jurisdiction of a 
State regulatory body. 

In other words, a member of the 
social security system who would be 
eligible for the additional coverage 
might purchase any kind of policy he 
chose for health care in an open, free, 
and competitive market. 

In several respects, the Anderson- 
Javits proposal is an improvement over 
the plan offered by the Kennedy admin- 
istration—the so-called King-Anderson 
bill. I commend those Senators for 
their accomplishment in producing this 
compromise. However, I cannot sup- 
port the Anderson-Javits proposal be- 
cause it contains some of the fatal 
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defects of the administration bill, which 
it replaces. Among the defects are, 
first, that benefits are to be provided in 
services instead of dollars. There are no 
reliable and accurate estimates of future 
costs. Costs have been estimated by the 
administration at an annual rate of 
$1,200 million. Competent insurance 
actuaries have estimated the costs to 
be $2,500 million. A reliable estimate 
made by the New York Board of Trade 
is that the costs might be as high as $4 
billion or more. Using statistics from 
the National Health Survey of 1957 and 
1958, the New York Board of Trade 
concluded that if H.R. 4022, the King- 
Anderson bill, had been in effect in 1960, 
the hospital costs would have been 
$4,300 million, roughly four times the 
estimate of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and other esti- 
mates support this conclusion. 

Moreover, eligible beneficiaries would 
be given no freedom of choice under the 
pending measure. Under the revised 
Anderson-Javits proposal, there would 
be no freedom of choice. The Anderson- 
Javits proposal is limited essentially to 
hospital and nursing home care. Such 
care represents less than 25 percent of 
all medical costs which confront elderly 
people. My authority for this informa- 
tion is a statement made by Representa- 
tive THomas Curtis of Missouri, which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 6, 1962. 

My proposal avoids these defects. My 
proposal is a fiscally responsible pay-as- 
you-go plan, with benefits paid in dollars, 
in amounts not exceeding the funds 
raised by an increase in the social secu- 
rity tax. Each beneficiary will have 
complete freedom to choose the kind of 
health insurance protection best suited 
to his individual needs, from the wide 
range of plans now offered by the Blue 
Cross, the Blue Shield, the mutual insur- 
ance companies, the commercial insur- 
ance companies, or plans underwritten 
by employee organizations. The Federal 
Government would pay up to $9 a month, 
or $108 a year, to help meet the cost of 
such protection. That money would be 
used to buy, in the free competitive mar- 
ket, insurance policies available from in- 
surance associations and insurance com- 
panies, under competent State direction. 

In recent years, there has been a 
major breakthrough in solving the prob- 
lem of providing health insurance pro- 
tection for the aged. One of the more 
outstanding programs in this field has 
been provided by Connecticut 65 ex- 
tended health insurance, which now pro- 
tects approximately 26,000 persons aged 
65 or over in my State. It makes major 
medical insurance available, without 
physical examination, to individual 
elderly residents of the State, and is 
underwritten by 32 insurance companies 
authorized to write insurance in the 
State of Connecticut. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
refer, for the record, to certain options 
and basic benefits available under the 
Connecticut 65 plan. For instance, an 
applicant has a choice of four optional 
plans. 

Option 1 costs $10 a month, and pro- 
vides a lifetime major medical benefit 
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of $10,000, of which not more than $5,000 
may be used in a single year. 

Option 2 costs $7.50 a month, and pro- 
vides a lifetime benefit limit of $5,000, 
with a $2,500 limit in a single year. 

Option 3 costs $17 a month, and pro- 
vides a $10,000 major medical benefit, 
plus a plan of basic hospital and surgical 
benefits. 

And option 4 costs $14.50 a month, and 
provides the $5,000 major medical bene- 
fit, plus a plan of basic hospital and 
surgical benefits. 

The basic hospital and surgical bene- 
fits of options 3 and 4 are designed to 
complement the major medical benefits, 
and will be available only to those who 
do not have other basic benefits. The 
basic hospital and surgical benefits of 
options 3 and 4 will pay hospital room 
and board charges up to $12 a day, for 
a maximum of 31 days in each calendar 
year, and other hospital charges up to 
$125 per calendar year, and surgical 
charges up to the maximum under a 
schedule of surgical procedures, with a 
maximum benefit of $360 in any one 
year. 

So, Mr. President, from my brief out- 
line of these optional plans, it can be 
seen that quite a variety of insurance is 
available today, and also insurance poli- 
cies can be bought in the open market, 
for the aged, without physical exami- 
nation; and they do provide coverage 
for surgical expenses and doctors’ fees. 

I may say I have discussed this plan 
with various doctors. Of course, there 
have not been any hearings on this 
amendment; and this is one of the things 
about this procedure that I do not like 
at all. But doctors who have been 
violently opposed to the so-called King- 
Anderson approach are not opposed to 
this amendment, because the members of 
the social security system would be 
given cash with which to buy this in- 
surance; and the medical profession is 
one which has promoted and benefited 
substantially by the development of in- 
surance organizations, such as the Blue 
Cross, the Blue Shield, and so forth. 

So I do not believe we run into any 
conflict here with the medical profession, 
although of course its members should 
have a chance to be heard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks, a description of the Connecticut 
65 plan. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

I. SUMMARY OF THE PLAN 

Connecticut 65 is the short name for Con- 
necticut 65 extended health insurance. Its 
purpose is to make major medical insurance 
available without physical examination to 
individual elderly residents of the State, 
It is underwritten by 32 insurance com- 
panies authorized to write health insurance 
in the State of Connecticut. It is marketed 
through a voluntary unincorporated associa- 
tion called Associated Connecticut Health 
Insurance Companies, which o y con- 
sisted of 10 Connecticut-domiciled com- 
panies which were joined by 22 others domi- 
ciled elsewhere but writing health insurance 
in Connecticut. Coverage is provided under 
a policy issued to a trustee bank, and is 
available to Connecticut residents age 65 
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or over. However, a Connecticut resident 
who moves away can maintain his coverage 
if he keeps up the premium. If one spouse 
is eligible and elects the coverage, the other 
is also eligible if not less than 55 years old 
and not working more than 30 hours a week. 
Coverage is available without physical ex- 
amination or health questions, but to be 
eligible an applicant must not have been 
confined in a general, special or convalescent 
hospital during the 31 days prior to his 
enrollment. 

Much thought and study was given to the 
plan of benefits to be offered. Not only was 
the experience of the companies used for 
this purpose, but valuable suggestions were 
received from medical society officials and 
others, 

The applicant has a choice of four optional 
plans: 

Option 1 costs $10 a month and provides a 
lifetime major medical benefit limit of $10,- 
000, of which no more than $5,000 may be 
used in a single year. 

Option 2 costs $7.50 a month and provides 
a lifetime benefit limit of $5,000, with a 
$2,500 limit in a single year. 

Option 3 costs $17 a month and provides 
the $10,000 major medical plus a plan of 
basic hospital and surgical benefits. 

Option 4 costs $14.50 a month and provides 
the $5,000 major medical plus a plan of basic 
hospital and surgical benefits. 

The basic hospital and surgical benefits of 
options 3 and 4 are designed to complement 
the major medical benefits and to be avail- 
able only to those who do not have other 
basic benefits. 


Basic benefits 


The basic hospital-surgical benefits of op- 
tions 3 and 4 pay: hospital room and board 
charges up to $12 a day for a maximum of 
31 days in each calendar year; other hospi- 
tal charges up to $125 per calendar year; 
surgical charges up to the maximum under 
a schedule or surgical procedures with a 
maximum benefit of $360 in any one year. 


Major medical benefits 


The major medical benefits contain a de- 
ductible which is applied on a calendar-year 
basis. The deductible is a variable sum con- 
sisting of $100 plus the amount of benefits 
provided under Connecticut 65 basic, wheth- 
er the insured had Connecticut 65 basic or 
not. 

Major medical expenses are classified into 
type I and type II. Type I expenses are 
hospital expenses; type II expenses are cov- 
ered medical expenses other than hospital 
expenses. After the deductible, the plan 
pays 100 percent of all type I covered ex- 
penses up to $250, and then 80 percent of 
the remainder. It pays 80 percent of the 
type II covered expenses. 

Type I expenses, under the $10,000 plan 
(options 1 and 3), are hospital room and 
board charges up to $18 per day and charges 
for other hospital services and supplies; or, 
after 5 days in a general or special hospital, 
room and board in a convalescent hospital 
up to $10 a day, for as long as 90 days in a 

ear. 

N II expenses under the same options 
include surgical fees up to 134 times the 
amount shown on the basic schedule; 
anesthesia fees up to 20 percent of the surgi- 
cal fee allowance; charges for nursing by 
registered nurses in or out of the hospital 
up to $18 per day; doctors’ calls up to $6; 
and the usual range of drugs, diagnostic 
services, and other medical services and 
supplies. 

Under the lower $5,000 major medical 
plan, the specified limits on type I and type 
II expenses are somewhat less, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. For example, the limit 
on hospital room and board is $15 a day. 

Detailed examples of how the benefits 
work out will be found on pages 8 to 10 of 
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the “Answers to Your Questions” booklet 
in exhibit 8. A few examples will suffice. 
In one case, for total expenses of $1,587 for 
a heart attack, Connecticut 65 option 3 
would have paid $1,216. In another case, 
for total expenses of $630 for gall-bladder 
removal, benefits would have been $530. In 
a third case, for total expenses of $2,587 for 
lung cancer, benefits would have been $2,022. 


II. BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF CONNECTICUT 65 


One of the most extraordinary things 
about the Connecticut 65 plan is that the 
idea was not even in being 11 months before 
the beginning of the enrollment period on 
September 1, 1961. Between October 1, 1960, 
and September 1, 1961, the idea became 
crystallized; permissive legislation was re- 
quested and enacted; 32 health insurance 
companies were participating in a newly 
formed voluntary association; and an in- 
tensive promotion campaign was underway. 

In September 1960 it was obvious that, 
while at least 3 out of every 4 of Connect- 
icut’s elderly population were covered for 
basic protection against health care costs, 
nevertheless, many were unable to obtain 
major medical insurance to protect them 
against the cost of catastrophic illness. 

In the first weeks of October 1960 an ad 
hoc committee of representatives from five 
Hartford insurance companies conyened, and 
a working committee of six began frequent 
sessions that still continue. It was the con- 
sensus that the Connecticut companies rep- 
resented should explore thoroughly the 
possibility of meeting needs in the major 
medical area for those 65 and over. The ad 
hoc committee directed the “committee of 
six” to develop the entire program in detail 
and report back by the end of the year 1960. 

In November and December 1960, drafts of 
the Connecticut 65 plan itself, the necessary 
legislation and the framework of a voluntary 
association had been completed, plus pro- 
grams for all-important liaison with such 
as legislators, doctors, nursing homes, hos- 
pitals, agents of all lines, newspaper editors, 
social welfare authorities, etc. Drafting and 
redrafting of the basic documents continued 
for months. 

In January 1961, the initial announcement 
of the plan was made and legislation was 
introduced in the 1961 session of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly. Meetings were 
held with representatives of agents’ associa- 
tions, 

In March, the proposal was presented to 
the Insurance Committee of the General 
Assembly in support of the permissive 
legislation. The Connecticut State Medical 
Society, the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce, the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents, and the Connecticut 
Association of Life Underwriters all sup- 
ported the bill at the hearing. 

In April, the bill passed both houses of 
the general assembly. It was signed by the 
Governor on May 3, 1961, as Public Act 95 
(exhibit 1). Also in May, 10 Connecticut 
companies accepted invitations to join the 
proposed Associated Connecticut Health In- 
surance Companies. Claims, policy forms, 
and promotion subcommittees were ap- 
pointed, and an advertising agency and a 
direct-mail agency were retained. 

In June and July 1961, the drafting and 
revision continued. The subscription agree- 
ment (exhibit 2) was signed by 10 Connecti- 
cut companies, which were soon joined in the 
next few months by 22 companies domiciled 
elsewhere but writing a substantial volume 
of health insurance in Connecticut. The 
policy forms and the enrollment booklet 
were filed with the Connecticut Insurance 
Department which was kept advised of de- 
velopments. 

The direct-mail campaign began A 
18 and lasted until September 21. Educa- 
tion of agents through slide films and flip- 
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charts was underway. During this period, 
an agreement was also executed with a 
trustee bank as policyholder of the Connecti- 
cut 65 plan. 


III. PRESENTATION TO THE PUBLIC, AND RESULTS 


Early in April 1961, a subcommittee on 
promotion was formed, whose first duty was 
to determine the budgetary needs of a cam- 
paign to market Connecticut 65. 

It was determined that a budget of $190,- 
000 was indicated, and, upon authorization 
of this amount by the executive committee 
of the association, two separate firms were 
employed; one, an expert specializing in 
newspaper, radio, and TV advertising; and 
another, specializing in direct-mail adver- 
tising. 

The advertising program comprised a series 
of full-page and half-page ads in all Con- 
necticut daily and Sunday newspapers be- 
ginning August 20, 10 days prior to the 
beginning of the enrollment period, and 
continuing through the month of September. 
During this same period, 337 spot announce- 
ments were made over 36 Connecticut radio 
stations and 33 spot announcements per week 
were aired over the 3 Connecticut TV 
outlets. 

This program developed 12,805 inquiries, 
of which 2,034 were converted into enroll- 
ments. It also brought in 1,463 direct en- 
rollments through enrollment coupons 
which were an integral part of the adver- 
tising copy. The value of this program 
cannot be measured only by the immediate 
results attributed to it, since the communi- 
cation problem involved demanded a very 
widespread impact upon the entire Connect- 
icut citizenry, whether part of the actual 
market for Connecticut 65 or not. 

The direct mail program included promo- 
tions to agents, to employees and policy- 
holders of the participating companies, and 
to people of influence in business, profes- 
sional and civic circles. Heavy mailings were, 
of course, directed to two major prospect 
groups—those 65 and over and those 40 to 65, 
the latter representing the sons, daughters 
and others concerned in the welfare of their 
elders. 

Agents received a comprehensive promo- 
tional kit which included enrollment forms, 
sales aids, instructions and reorder forms for 
all the materials furnished; 9,906 enroll- 
ments came in through agents. 

Several of the large participating com- 
panies made mailings to their Connecticut 
employees and policyholders. Centers of in- 
fluence mailings to doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
and State and municipal leaders included 
complete information about Connecticut 65 
in booklets; 2,280 enrollments resulted from 
these combined activities. 

A prospect mailing of 380,000 reached the 
primary market of those 65 and over and the 
secondary market of those 40 to 65. 

As inquiries came in from these mailings 
and from the newspaper, radio and TV cam- 
paign, appropriate additional material was 
mailed to those inquiring, including enroll- 
ment forms. In all, some 600,000 pieces were 
mailed, developing 30,000 inquiries which 
resulted in 8,201 enrollments. 

Backing up this intensive promotion was 
a continuous publicity campaign under- 
taken by the Insurance Information Office 
of Connecticut. This campaign started with 
newspaper releases in January 1961, when 
the original bill was introduced in the leg- 
islature, and continued through the legisla- 
tive hearings. This was followed by pictures 
of the Governor signing the enabling bill 
into law, and news stories on all phases of 
the organization and progress of the pro- 
gram, including the final results. 

The program was the subject of frequent 
favorable editorial comment in the Connect- 
icut press. This was most welcome to the 
participating companies. The informa- 
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tion office also arranged for many meetings 
with Connecticut State Agents’ Associa- 
tions, at which time the plan and the mar- 
keting program were presented graphically 
through liberal use of visual aids. These 
meetings were largely responsible for the 
interest and enthusiasm of the agents in 
endorsing and promoting the plan. 

No opportunity for promotion was over- 
looked. The toll-free telephone number for 
inquiries at headquarters was Enterprise 
6565. The appearance of the insurance 
policy itself, copies of which have been wide- 
ly circulated, was given professional atten- 
tion, as was that of the enrollment booklet. 
Even the enrollment form was revised to re- 
flect suggestions made from the marketing 
point of view. 

As stated elsewhere, all promotional re- 
leases and devices were reviewed by qualified 
advisers and cleared for conformance with 
all regulatory requirements. The develop- 
ment of a sympathetic working relationship 
between the promotion people on the one 
hand, and the underwriting and legal teams 
on the other, was essential to the develop- 
ment of a successful marketing procedure. 
Successive enrollment periods are contem- 
plated, the first in 1962. This, too, will be 
marked by advertising and direct mail pro- 
motion commencing shortly before the en- 
rollment period opens. It is not anticipated 
that this enrollment period will involve the 
large-scale operation believed to have been 
necessary initially, since the momentum 
gained during September is being maintained 
by a low-key advertising program to keep 
Connecticut 65 before the public. 

Enrollment results 


The first enrollment period was restricted 
to 1 month—September 1961. During that 
period the number actually enrolled was 21,- 
850. This was a gratifying percentage of the 
real market among Connecticut's elderly, as 
the statistics in the next section will show. 

At the headquarters of the Associated Con- 
necticut Health Insurance Cos. in Hartford, 
by mail and telephone during September 
1961, there were 45,122 inquiries processed. 

Under Connecticut 65, the insured does not 
have to sign the enrollment form. All pro- 
motional material emphasized this fact. As 
a result, almost 30 percent of the 21,850 en- 
rollees were enrolled by sons, daughters, or 
others who felt morally or legally responsi- 
ble for them. 

Thirteen thousand seven hundred and 
seventy enrolled for option 1, $10,000 maxi- 
mum, major medical only. Four thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-one enrolled for 
option 2, $5,000 maximum, major medical 
only. Thus, 85 percent did not enroll for 
basic benefits. This confirmed the belief of 
the participating companies that a great pre- 
ponderance of Connecticut’s elder citizens 
already had basic medical and hospitaliza- 
tion protection; 3,181 enrolled for one of the 
major medical options plus the Connecticut 
65 basic benefits; the average age of those 
enrolling was almost 75 years; 14,904 of the 
enrollees were females. 

The period of a fixed 1-month enrollment 
was selected and adhered to for two reasons. 
First, there was the obvious underwriting 
reason: to prevent antiselection by those 
who might otherwise defer enrollment until 
the time they knew they would be hospital- 
ized. More important was the human foible 
of procrastination, with action spurred only 
by a categorical deadline. For example, on 
September 25, 5 days before the close of the 
enrollment on midnight of a Saturday, only 
7,193 enrollments had been received. More 
enrollments were received during the last 
day of the enrollment period than during the 
first 3 weeks. 

Almost 50 percent of the enrollment was 
received as the result of the activities by 
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agents. The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment permitted any resident Connecticut 
agent, licensed to write health insurance, to 
participate in the Connecticut 65 plan, 
whether or not the company with which he 
held a contract was a participating company 
in that plan. Commissions for agents ranged 
from $5 for the $5,000 major medical (option 
2) to $10 for the larger major medical com- 
bined with basic (option 3). Thus, an agent 
could earn as much as $20 for a sale to a 
couple, Commissions are payable only at 
the inception of the coverage. However, it 
was the expressed intention of the Associ- 
ated Connecticut Health Insurance Cos., if 
commissions on all policies not received 
through agents had exceeded advertising 
expenses, to allocate the difference among 
agents in proportion to their writings. 

As far as marketing is concerned, our 
experience indicates that a short but inten- 
sive communications campaign is the proper 
approach, and that the promotional team 
should be organized early and be kept fully 
advised as to the development of the pro- 
gram. Representatives of the agency forces 
of the State should be brought into the pic- 
ture as soon as practicable and their active 
support secured, not only for the purposes 
of seeking their endorsement of the neces- 
sary legislation, but also for communication 
of the program to the insuring public. 


IV. STATISTICS CONCERNING CONNECTICUT'S 
AGED POPULATION 


The companies developing the plan con- 
sidered it feasible for other reasons, which 
included the economic standing of Connecti- 
cut’s elderly population; the fact that three 
out of four already had some sort of basic 
health insurance; and the compact size of 
Connecticut. 

Connecticut is a small State, 49th in area, 
any part of which can be reached in little 
over an hour's drive from Hartford. 

Its population totals 2,535,000. Of this 
number, about 10 percent, or 242,615, are 
age 65 and over. The real market, however, 
for the plan was in reality far below this 
figure. For example, 25,000 of the elderly are 
confined to State and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion institutions. Fourteen thousand receive 
medical care and living payments through 
the old-age assistance program, 

Another 55,000 are still employed (with 
their wives, this total swells to some 92,000), 
and certainly a very large percentage of this 
group is covered under employer-sponsored 
group insurance programs. Furthermore, an 
increasing number of group plans are con- 
tinuing major medical coverage for retired 
employees. 

In addition, Connecticut has implemented 
the Federal Kerr-Mills program, and effective 
April 15, 1962, it is expected that there will 
be an additional 35,000 persons whose income 
and asset status makes them eligible for the 
payment of a considerable part of their 
medical-care expense through tax funds. 
After application of a $100 deductible under 
the Connecticut Kerr-Mills Act (Public Act 
578, 1961), the actual claimants in any 1 year 
are expected to number some 11,000. 

Thus, after eliminating those who may not 
have a need for coverage of the type provided 
under the Connecticut 65 program, the real 
market was about one-half the total of age 
65 and over in the State. Therefore, the 
number enrolling during the initial 1-month 
enrollment period represents 20 percent of 
the real market. 

Connecticut is also a wealthy State. Its 
average social security benefits are at the 
highest level in the country, and the income 
and assets, including home ownership, of its 
elderly population are also well above the 
national average. 

The drafters of Connecticut 65 felt that 
this program could help many persons from 
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becoming medically indigent under the Con- 
necticut Kerr-Mills program. This in turn 
would lower the tax costs of the State of 
Connecticut. 

Consequently, there is no exclusion under 
the Connecticut 65 plan for expenses which 
otherwise would be payable under the Kerr- 
Mills program in the absence of this insur- 
ance. In other words, Connecticut 65 will 
pay so that Kerr-Mills program will not have 
to pay. 


Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr, BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the plan pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut 
be financed through the social security? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, it would be financed 
by an increase of one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent in the tax on employers and em- 
ployees, and would produce an estimated 
$1,100 million in the first year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the fund ac- 
cumulated through the increased tax be 
mingled with the general social security 
fund which now exists, or would it be 
separate? 

Mr. BUSH. This money would go into 
the general fund, but in a special ac- 
count—the health insurance account, to 
be available only for use as described in 
the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut 
contemplates adding to the normal pay- 
ments made to a social security benefi- 
ciary the sum of $9 a month, totaling 
$108 a year, to be used by him to buy 
health insurance in private companies? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, in the open competi- 
tive market; that is correct. Of course, 
the figures $9 and $108 are estimates; 
but I think they are reliable estimates, 
based on the fact that this tax will pro- 
duce about $1.1 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the beneficiary is 
paid this money, must he buy a policy of 
coverage? 

Mr. BUSH. He cannot have the 
money unless he is going to buy a certi- 
fied life insurance program, under State 
supervision, in whatever State it may be. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, he 
cannot accept the $9 a month and just 
keep it? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, it cannot be used for 
any purpose except the purchase of 
health insurance, and it has to be certi- 
fied; and if the individual so chooses, he 
could arrange for the Department itself 
to pay directly to the insurance company 
agreed upon or specified by the individ- 
ual. When he agreed that he would buy 
a particular health-insurance program, 
the premiums could be paid directly by 
the Government agency to the insurance 
company. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Connecticut stated that the amendment 
allows flexibility to the beneficiary in 
choosing the type of policy of health in- 
surance he will buy. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct; and in a 
few moments I shall show what a variety 
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of health-insurance programs are avail- 
able to persons 65 years of age or over. 
Quite a wide range of health-insurance 
policies is available from many of the 
great insurance organizations, in addi- 
tion to Blue Cross and Blue Shield. For 
instance, in that connection I mention 
the Prudential Life Insurance Co.; I also 
mention the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., the largest insurance company in 
the country; and there are other insur- 
ance companies, as well as mutual com- 
panies and nonprofit organizations, 
which are offering a great variety. I 
have already referred to the four options 
available under the Connecticut 65 plan; 
and there are others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the Anderson 
bill, would the beneficiary be indemni- 
fied for his medical expenses incurred 
when he employed physicians? 

Mr. BUSH. My understanding is that 
they do not touch it. Nothing in the 
King-Anderson bill—and I do not be- 
lieve this has been changed by the 
merger with the Javits amendment—per- 
mits the payment of doctors’ fees or 
surgical fees. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How would the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Connecticut 
handle that phase of it? 

Mr. BUSH. The program of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut gives the individ- 
ual money with which he may select a 
health insurance plan which may or may 
not include payments to surgeons or doc- 
tors, so that it is up to the individual 
whether he wants to use the money to 
buy that kind of program or whether he 
wishes to buy one which would provide 
money to pay only for hospital or nursing 
home care—which is all the Anderson 
measure provides for. So my proposal 
leaves it up to the individual to choose. 
The needs of the people may be differ- 
ent, One person’s needs may be different 
than another’s. One person may be 
‘financially better off than another. I 
do not profess that every citizen who 
may be under social security and who 
has attained the age of 65 will be able to 
use the program suggested by me to com- 
pletely cover every conceivable need that 
may occur, but certainly that cannot be 
said for the Anderson bill. As I shall 
show in a little while, there is evidence 
that the Anderson bill covers less than 
25 percent of the medical costs which 
confront the elderly. 

The substitute I speak of is much 
more versatile, and gives a person a 
chance to choose what kind of health 
insurance he is going to use and gives 
him the money for it. 

One of my objections to the Anderson 
bill is that it does not give money; it 
gives service in kind. This is in con- 
tradiction to the social security system, 
which is a cash system. It provides for 
a tax which produces cash money. It is 
paid out in money, at $100 a month, or 
whatever the entitlement of a person is 
who gets to be 65. 

My proposal follows that pattern. It 
is a cash system. It raises the money 
any pays it out in amounts that are de- 
` termined as the measure suggests, so the 
person himself can buy what he needs in 
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the way of health insurance, or at least 
helps him buy it. 

The social security law does not guar- 
antee a man clothing, shelter, and food, 
which is distributing social security in 
kind. Instead, it give a person cash to 
supplement whatever other resources he 
may have to provide the necessities of 
life. It has proven to be a pretty sound 
system. I am sure the people would not 
repeal it in any kind of referendum. 
My proposal follows that pattern. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is the Senator's 
position that when the cost is fixed at 
$9 a month, we know what the whole 
structure is going to cost. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. I am not 
“dancing in the dark” about the cost of 
it. I am not saying it will cost $1.2 bil- 
lion and then find it may cost twice as 
much, which it has been estimated by 
actuaries in the insurance business is 
true of the Anderson proposal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What does the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut estimate will be 
the cost of his plan? 

Mr. BUSH. Within the amount of $1.1 
billion and $1.2 billion a year, because 
that is what would be produced under 
the tax. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the benefits be- 
ing paid in dollars, we know what the 
cost will be. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. We know how many 
eligible members there will be. I esti- 
mate there will be about 12 million per- 
sons eligible under the social security 
system who would be eligible for these 
benefits. We divide that number into 
$1.2 billion and arrive at the cost of ap- 
proximately $100 a year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator says 
that the King-Anderson bill provides 
services in kind, and therefore the cost 
of it cannot be estimated to any degree 
of reasonable accuracy. 

Mr. BUSH. I think that is one of the 
gravest criticisms that can be made of it. 
I think it is a very dangerous bill from 
that angle. There is no limitation in 
cost. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator re- 
peat the testimony on the estimated 
cost of the King-Anderson bill? 

Mr. BUSH. I said it was estimated 
by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that it would cost 
$1,200 million a year. I said insurance 
actuaries of great experience in the in- 
surance industry have estimated it would 
cost twice that amount, or 82 ½ billion. 

I also said that actuaries in the em- 
ploy of the New York Board of Trade 
have estimated that, had the bill been 
in effect in 1960, it would have cost 
$4,300 million. They say other estimates 
support that conclusion. So it can be 
seen what a drain such a law could pos- 
sibly be upon the social security sys- 
tem. It could bankrupt it. 

That cannot be done under my amend- 
ment, because no more could be spent 
than was taken in by the tax, and if 
it was necessary to increase the spend- 
able money, then the tax would have to 
be increased. But it would be done af- 
firmatively, and would not sneak up be- 
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hind us, the way I am afraid will hap- 
pen under the King-Anderson bill, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How does the Sena- 
tor answer the argument that is made 
that there may be beneficiaries who will 
not be accepted as imsurable risks by 
private companies? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall answer that ques- 
tion in some detail. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will not press the 
question at this time, then. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall go into it. Several 
plans are already in operation. For 
instance, under the senior citizen hos- 
pital surgical group plan, they make no 
medical examination and there is no 
health requirement for the group pro- 
tection. That plan is in existence now. 
I hold another such plan in my mind. 

I shall go into it in some detail, if the 
Senator will permit me to do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 

If I may now direct the Senator’s at- 
tention to the final draft of the Ander- 
son bill, which has some provisions 
allowing the beneficiary to become 
covered in a private insurance company, 
as distinguished from payments of serv- 
ices in kind, my recollection is that that 
amendment provides he shall have the 
right to be insured in a private company 
only if he had, previous to his retirement, 
been the holder of a policy. Is the Sen- 
ator familiar with that phase of it? 

Mr. BUSH. My impression is that the 
Senator is correct in that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Perhaps I should ask 
that question of some of the proponents 
of the measure. 

Mr. BUSH. I think they can answer 
it with more certainty, but I believe the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But, to summarize, 
it is the Senator's position that complete 
freedom will be granted the individual 
to obtain hospital care, nurses, and doc- 
tors, and that the will not 
be tied to regulations and laws of the 
Federal Government. The money will 
be given to him, and he will have, out 
of it, money for coverage against medi- 
cal expenses and hospital expenses and 
whatever other insurance he wishes to 
buy for the amount received. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 
This proposal is simply an extension of 
an existing system. There are thou- 
sands of health care insurance plans in 
effect now for people under 65. There 
are thousands of health care insurance 
plans in effect for people 65 and over. 
All we are doing is giving to these large 
numbers of senior citizens, 55 percent of 
whom, as I said, have incomes of $1,000 
cr less, the benefits of this program. 
What we would do is give them premium 
money up to $9 a month so they can buy 
some of these health insurance plans 
already on the market. It does not have 
any more effect on the doctors than the 
existing situation has, and such plans 
are available in the free market. ; 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Every retired person 
of the age of 65 would be eligible to re- 
ceive a policy of health insurance if he 
was covered by social security. Is that 
correct? 
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Mr. BUSH. That is correct. The 
railroad retirement system would be 
blanketed in, also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How would the Sen- 
ator take care of those persons not un- 
der social security? 

Mr. BUSH. I have not attempted to 
go that far. The social security plan 
itself does not take care of those per- 
sons. I have tried to keep my amend- 
ments in tune with the social security 
system as it is today. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Kerr-Mills law 
would take care of them. 

Mr. BUSH. The Kerr-Mills law is ex- 
tant and is available to those who dem- 
onstrate need, as determined by each 
State to suit itself. There is, of course, 
that backstop in effect now. 

I would say that a large number of 
the people the Senator probably has in 
mind would find the Kerr-Mills assist- 
ance available. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. In order to clear the 
record, the revised Anderson amend- 
ments also would take care of those not 
under social security. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator 
please repeat that statement? 

Mr. KEATING. The revised Ander- 
son amendments would take care of 
those persons not under social security. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But not out of the 
social security taxes; instead, out of the 
general funds of the taxpayers; is that 
correct? 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I have wel- 
comed the questions of my good friend 
from Ohio, which have helped me to 
develop the subject materially. 
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I wish to turn now to an illustration 
of some of the health insurance plans 
which are available, as set forth in the 
Health Insurance Institute’s brochure. 

For instance, there are what are called 
the senior citizen hospital-surgical 
group and group approach plans, which 
have a selected yearly premium range 
from $78 to $108 for people 65 years of 
age and over. The mass enrollment 
technique is involved. Applicants are 
eligible irrespective of their past medical 
histories and without medical examina- 
tions. The selected yearly premium 
range, which I mentioned, is from $78 
to $108, for all persons 65 years of age 
and over, at a universal premium charge. 

This plan provides, as I say, no medi- 
cal examination, no health requirement, 
and group protection. It provides for 
daily room and board. It provides $10 
a day for a duration of 31 days. It has 
an allowance for extras, including 50 
percent of the charges up to $125 maxi- 
mum. It has a maximum surgical 
schedule of $200. The entrance age is 
up to “65 plus.” There are extra bene- 
fits, such as outpatient emergency acci- 
dent service. 

That is only one approach to the 
problem. There are also the senior citi- 
zen lifetime guaranteed renewable hos- 
pital-surgical expense plans, with se- 
lected yearly premiums ranging from 
$86.60 to $244.75. This is a senior citi- 
zens’ lifetime guaranteed renewable hos- 
pital-surgical expense plan with variable 
allowances for daily room and board, 
variable protections from 21 days up to 
60 days, miscellaneous extras from $50 
to $100. The maximum surgical sched- 
ule varies from $150 to $300. That plan 
is available. 

Rather than go into any great detail 
in regard to the various plans, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the plans and 
tables marked in the bulletin I hold in 
my hand, from page 5 to the bottom of 
page 14, may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection; the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I. SENIOR CITIZEN HOSPITAL-SURGICAL Group 
AND GROUP APPROACH PLANS 

Selected yearly premium range: $78-$108, 
65 and over. 

These plans, providing hospital and surgi- 
cal expense benefits to those 65 and over, are 
offered by insurance companies under a mass 
enrollment technique. Enrollment can be 
either made during specified time periods on 
a statewide basis or all-year-round by per- 
sonal application on reaching age 65. 

Offering hospital room-and-board benefits 
up to $10 a day, these plans pay benefits for 
as long as 31-140 days during hospital con- 
finement. Additional benefits are paid to 
help meet other extra hospital expenses such 
as drugs, laboratory fees, surgical charges, 
and even the costs of care in nursing homes. 

Applicants are eligible irrespective of their 
past medical histories and without medical 
examinations. Some plans, however, require 
the newly insured person with a preexisting 
health condition to wait 6 months before 
benefits are available for that particular con- 
dition. 

Protection of these plans cannot be termi- 
nated for any individual policyholder—only 
for State residents as a group. Similarly, 
premium charges can only be adjusted for 
an entire group—not on an individual policy- 
holder basis. 

An association group plan, sponsored by 
the American Association of Retired Persons, 
is Available to persons 65 and over after first 
joining the association for a membership 
fee of $2. This plan provides benefits for 
hospital, surgical, and hospital out-patient 
treatment. It also has optional benefits coy- 
ering doctor visits, nursing home care, and 
extended hospitalization periods. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the plans listed is for all persons 
65 and over, at a universal premium charge. 


TABLE I. Senior citizen hospital-surgical group and group 3 c» piene No medical examination, no health requirement, group 
protect 


Name of plan 


American Association of Re- 810 
tired Persons, 711 a Be 


+ W O.: 
Group hospital-surgical 
plan. i 


Continental Casualty Co., 
310 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill.: 65 plus plan. 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Group, 3333 California St. 
San rancisco, Calif: Fund 


The Min inisters Life & Casu- 
ae Union, 3100 West 
Lake St., a 
Minn.: health plan. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Duration of stay 
(days) 


140 (reduced to 70 
days at age 70). 


Miscellaneous extras | mum Entrance age 
surgical 


50 percent of charges $200 | 65 plus 
to $125 maximum, * 


Nei OPERE Wai KNR 


aas . 


above $25 deductible; post- 


operative n home: 
ys additio; hospital 
room and board at $7. 1 a 


membership of 


plan. 
HR TS ce EE Bis ee on. 6 months’ waiting period 


preexisting conditions. 
addition to zeneral enrol 
ments, 5 7 — open to 
Bo days appl, ying within 
ithe before or after 65th 


„„ 6 "months" waiting period 


em on conditions with 
medical history. 


“act Outpatient emergency | 6 months’ waiting 


reexisting wenditions, 


0 delete nurs- 


changed unless done for all 
policyholders.) 
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Tam I. Senior citizen hospital-surgical group and group ee plans: No medical examination, no health requirement, group 
N. of plan Duration of sta; Miscellan extras — Extra benefits Remarks 
lame room y eous mum age 
and (days) surgical up to— 2 
schedule 
f Omaha, 33d and | 810 a SCEE E Above a $100 de- $225 65 plus a ne Ear ey — d on 
Matal o Sts.,0 — Nebr: j ductible 80 per- z eae, day up to 55 Paige 
ereenn — cent of es to — — 
maximum o 
$1,000, 
National Retired Teachers 
N. e 711 14th St. 
ù Washington, D.C., 
in spital plan: ' To $15__| 31 plus $10 daily 50 percent of charges 200 | No age limit (1) kee, G) postoperaiivenurs Optional benefit: 50 doctor 
room and board posteperativo murt visits; home, office, and 
next 90 days. ing in-hospital nursing home. 
V 0. 31 plus $7.50 dal fe A bearer are col 200 3 a). Outpatien treatment, | 12 months’ wal period 
vg — and board (2) — nursing talized în 
next 29 days. home. 12 —.— preceding mem- 
open enrollment to 
retired teac 
New York State Retired 
pas reaR 
ard Davis 
sultants to NSR 018 
Dove St., Albany, N. V.: 
Group hospital-tirgteai- 
Plan A 8885 $12. 31 plus $10 mond $120 plus 50 percent 200 do. ay Outpatient treatment; | 12-month waiting period on 
F room and ol next 8180. II 2 in-hospital medical; G rehospital conditions. 
next 90 days. postoperative nursing open en- 
me care. —— to — ork 
Vee AM ee „„ Gia ESE S A, 200... In- ital medical; 
ia = $ giter treatment; 8 
eee nursing 
8 2. 31 plus $10 dail $120 plus 50 t 200 do (1 Au Hospital medical; 
PHAS ý room and board ] ol next $180. be decker calla each estas, 
next 90 days, 8 office, 


nursing (3) out- 
patient rapers nar A (4) 
ere nursing 


1 AARP out-of-hospital major medical — table IV, + See Mutual of 
2 See Continental X y = major h Ms 1 eet Sadie IY, below. See National 

2 See Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group's table IV, below. 
4 Maximum $1,200 for ital room an — hase'tn 


any one year; over age 70, maximum, 


II. SENIOR CITIZEN LIFETIME GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE HOSPITAL-SURGICAL EXPENSE 
PLANS 
Selected yearly premium range: 

$244.75, male 65. 

Americans, past 60, who desire hospital 
and/or surgical expense protection on & 
guaranteed renewable individual or family 


$86.60- 


basis can choose from a multitude of m- 
surance companies’ policies. 

These policies generally offer hospital 
room-and-board benefits from $5 to $25 a 
day with a wide selection of additional bene- 
fits for extra hospital expenses. Surgical 
allowances under these policies can range 
up to $500. 

As with other guaranteed renewable life- 
time policies, the insured person only can 


Omaha’s $50-a-week special security below. 
Retired Teachers Association's ph seedy major medical plan, 


m, 


terminate the policy and the insurance com- 
pany can only adjust premiums by policy- 
holder class. 

Benefits are paid for periods from 31-365 
days. Entrance ages for applicants are 61 
and over. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the policies listed was calculated 
for a man of 65 at maximum policy benefits. 


TABLE II.—Senior citizen lifetime guaranteed renewable hospital-surgical expense plans 


Company board of 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. ny 
Farmington Ave., Hartford 


Conn. 


American National Insurance Co., 
Moody at Market Sts., Galves- 


ton, Tex. 
Atlantic, Lite Insurance Co., we 


Grace St., Richmond 
ankers Life Co., 711 High st 
Des Moines, Towa. 

Men's Assurance Co. of 


A die 215 es Rd., 


The Colonial e N of | to 820 
III Prospect St., East 


Orange, J: 
Columbian Mutual Life Insur- | $5 to 825 
ance Co., 305 Main St., Bing- 


= 
try Life Insurance Co., Post | $5 to 0 
Office Box 575, Bloomington, 


3 1 State Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Co., 315 North Main St., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Farmers ma Traders a Insur- | $5 to 820. 


$5 to 815. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Maximum Entrance 
sta Miscellaneous extras surgical 
schedule 


age up 
to— 


80+] (1) Outpatient surgery. 
75 1 ou tient ital; medical— 
F “hospi tal, eg a nursing 
0 ) Emergene y accident, (2) poliomy- 
75 | (1) Poliomyelitis. 


paroan of charges up to maximum | 8200 80 | (1) Emergency accident. 
60 | $50 to = Optional $25-$50-$100 } 3400 (1) Outpatient » (2) outpatient 
deductibl 22 (3) . (4) 
ene. E E A R 8 80 | (1) —— accident. 
120 1 to 8200.1 Optional $50-$100 de- to . 75 
Wa £ e a gut (2) ete eet aA 
50 | $30 to 890... a 80 (G3 Registered nurse in home, 8 
. Anan medical, 
45 to — A ES a To $200....... 1) In 
$50 to $200. 0 $200, — midion, 2) hospital 
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TABLE II.— Senior citizen lifetime guaranteed renewable hospital-surgical expense plans—Continued 


Company 


General American Life Insurance edical. 
Ço., 101 Locust St. St. Louis, ductible. n 
0. 


Girardian Insurance 
change Park Noch, Dallas Fer 


Great American Reserve Insur- 
fae Con „2020 Live Oak, Dallas, 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co, 
ee nee 
17th St., New York, N.Y. 

Hilinois Mutual Life & Casual 
. 


Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., 2600 
7 Pukway, ¢ 


hg “Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., 200 Berkeley H 
Boston, Mass. 

Insurance Co. of 
West Peachtree St. 1 
lanta, Ga. 

The Lincoin National Liſe In- 
surance Co., 1301-27 South 
Harrison St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

bermen's Mutual 
Co., 4750 Sheridan Rd., 


cago, III. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., -50 to 820 
1 Madison Ave., New York, 


ee ae ee emergency 
yada nursing expense up to 


(1) Guaranteed lifetime premium, 


‘andatory $50 deduetible. 
$100 Optional benefit: Accidental 

death and dismemberment. 
——T—T—T00TCVT—————— 


(1) In- hospital medical 


* 3120. Mandatory $25 deduct- 


Ist day, $30 to $50; 5 da: $60 to Poliomyelitis, 
$100. Dock $45 detupeibtes 3 


) Emergency aceident. 
(1) Emergency hospital accident, 


SAS a ERE SS eee. (1) Poliomyelitis. 


$100 to $750. Optional $25-$50 deduct- 
ible. Optional benefit: Supple- 


mentary 
$80 to $150, Optional $25-$50 de- 
deductible, 


Monarch Life Insurance Co., 1250 
State St., Springfield, Mass. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co, | $8 to $15..-...... 
of New York, 1740 Broadway 
at 55th St., ew Xs York, N.Y. 


N. G mida Mutual ce 
North High St., Colum- 


ra ‘ork Life Insurance Co., 
oe Ave., New York, 


Nord American Life & Casualty 
Co., 1750 * — Ave., 
Minneapolis, MI. 


(1) Poliomyelitis, 


) h 
ren erm eee W 


100 percent of ist $100; 80 percent of 
next $250, 


$50 to $150. Mandatory $25 deducti- allowance 
ble. major surgery, (2) poliomyelitis, 


S 8 S & 8B Bb 8 


To $200. Optional benefits: le- 
mentary —— death ot te 


The Ohio State Life Insurance | $5 to 820 P 
Co., 366 East Broad St., Colum- 


Co., 
Angeles, Calif. 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of | $8 to 816 
America, Prudential Plaza, 
Newark, NJ. 
Reserve Life Insurance Co. 200 88, 810 $12 © __ 
South Akard St., Dallas, 


(1) Poliomyelitis. 


(1) In-hospftal duty nurse for 


Customary charges for 5 
— (2) id treatment, 


room; 2 splints 
3 p! casta; 


ena Sa *. — — i 
su 
medical im — 


Medical surgleal . $200 surgical; yearly aggregate $300 
allowances for treatments; nurse benefit; accident. 
1 Mutual Life Assurance Co. | $5 to $20.......-- 90 | $50 to $200. Optional $50 deductible... (1) In-hospital medical, (2) emergency 
— 440 Lincoln St., accident, 
Teachers Protective Mutual Life | $5 to 820. 120 | $100 to $250. .-...................-.--.- (1) popin hospital, (2) private 
Insurance Co., 116-118 North | $5 to 816 120 | $100 to $250. Optional $25-$50-$100 nurse in home, 
ehaner] 80. 700 d 50 3 478, $05 D $75; 8 days plus, $50 to 75+| (1) Emergency accident. 
ce Co., 700 fnno 0————— „ ; 3 
Main St., Hartford, Conn. $150. 30. A: os 
TS Life Insurance Co., | $5 to 825 31 | $25 to $125 or $50 to $250. Optional 
Congress St., Portland, $50 deductible. Optional benefit: 
In-hospital medical; diagnostic ex- 
pense 
Washington National Insurance | $8 to 812 31 | $80 to $120. tional $25-$50-$100 Do. 
en - ‘Chicago Ave., Evans- deductible. * 
n, 
Wisconsin National Life Insur- f 810 to 828. 35 ist Sit $45 to $112.50, plus $10 each 
ance Co., 220 Washington Ave., hereafter for remainder of 
Oshkosh, Wis. benoni period; 7 days plus $140 to 
Woodmen Accident & Life Co., | $5 to 828 100 | $100 to $200. Optional $25-$50-$100 
Woodmen Aecident & Life benefit: In- 
Net St., Lincoln, hospital medical. 
le 
orld Co., 203 South | $5 to 20. 1808 --.------ $150 to 8800 75 0) Ambulance, (2) outpatient acei 
18th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
1 With $50 deductible, $125 to $500; with $100 deductible, $250 to $1,000, 0 Vena ians avab — mo room and board, 180 days, $250 surgical; $4 dail 
2 Mandatory $25 deductible, le, 0 board. 60 Sama an r 7 
3 In 12 eonsecutive months. ` e h nadien da; year policy n 
Wich optional $50-$100 deductible, * Surgical — dota pA abil 
With optional $50 deductible, 
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III. WEEKLY or DAILY BENEFIT SENIOR CITIZEN 
HOSPITAL EXPENSE PLANS—GROUP Ar- 
PROACH AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE FOR 
LIFE 
Selected yearly premium range: $54 to 

$168.50, male 65. 

These policies pay a stated dollar allow- 
ance, ranging from 625 to $210, for a 
maximum number of weeks while the in- 
sured person is under hospital care. Benefits 
provided are designed to meet the added 
expenses of the policyholder’s hospitalization. 
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Under a group approach plan, persons 65 
and over can make application for this pro- 
tection during specified enrollment periods. 
The plan is issued regardless of the appli- 
cant’s present health condition and without 
medical examination. 

Premiums can be modified only for the 
entire State group and protection cannot be 
terminated for an individual policyholder— 
only for the group as a whole. This particu- 
lar group-type plan is issued as a supple- 
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ment to a basic “Senior Security” health in- 
surance plan. (See section I.) 

Under guaranteed renewable policies which 
provide benefits for lifetime, the insured 
person has the sole right of policy termina- 
tion. The insurance company can adjust 
premiums only on a policyholder class basis. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the plans listed was calculated for 
a man 65 years of age at maximum weekly 
plan benefits. 


Taste I1].—Weekly or daily benefit, senior citizen hospital expense plans—Group approach and guaranteed renewable for life 


Company Maximum benefit Duration Entrance 
age up to— 
„ R to 8178.——————⸗äõ 26 weeks hospitalization each accident or ill- 59 
4 Casualty Co. of Reading, 412 Washington St., Read | $25 to 81 E peace 
„ pitalization each dent or illness. 
99 — Co., 100 Exchange Park North, Dallas, was 200 to guo. a A SE S Up to „ Boece ast z 
75 
75 
Up 7 weeks’ hospitalization each accident 74 
Up to 50 weeks’ ee each accident 59 
sgn of Omaha, — and Farnam Sts., Omaha, Nebr.: Group | $50 a week......------------------------------ up to 50 weeks" hospitalization...........--.- 65+ 
2 with senior security plan (see 
mi re ae rog regardless a m aa 5 and without medical ex- 
ns 0 
Provident Life & Accident — C Co., Fountain Sq., Chatta- | $5a day, $7 a day, $10 a day, with optional $200 | 365 days’ hospitalization a accident or ill- 15 
enn. er 65. 5 ness; same plan for un 
World Insurance Co., Co., 203 South 18th St., Omaha, Nebr-..-.-.-- $100 a month ? to $400 a month 2 12 months; same plan for 5 eee 80 


1 After policy is in force for 1 i veer, 10 additional weeks will be added for each of the next 5 years making a total of 50 additional weeks. 


2 This plan pays monthly ben 


IV. SENIOR CITIZEN CATASTROPHIC EXPENSE 
PLANS 

Selected yearly premium range: $55 to 
$211.75, male 65. 

Under these policies, persons 65 and over 
can choose benefits toward the expenses of 
prolonged hospital and/or medical care. 
Each of these plans has a deductible feature 
which the insured person must satisfy 
before policy benefits commence. Some 


have a sharing of expenses (coinsurance) 
by the policyholder above the specified 
deductible. 

All the plans listed have a lifetime guar- 
antee. Requirements for enrollment vary 
according to whether a group or individual 
insurance technique is used. Dependent 
upon the particular plan, there may or may 
not be a health requirement for applica- 
tion. 


Benefits under these plans for hospital 
and/or medical catastrophic expenses can 
reach a maximum of $7,500 to $10,000. 

A recent innovation in Connecticut by in- 
surance companies has made available to 
all residents 65 and over a statewide plan 
offering protection against catastrophic 
medical expenses and basic hospital charges. 

The selected yearly premium range noted 
above for the plans listed was calculated for a 
man of 65 years of age with full plan benefits, 


TaBLE IV.— Senior citizen catastrophic expense plans 


Name of plan 


Senior ci hospital | 85, 000 
pnr s: Continen th Mic aren 
u lichten vo., 
Chicago, m. 


“ny Cv me A Fund Insurance 
3 Gai St., 
San 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Oo., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


Mutual of Omaha, 33d and Far- 
nam Sts., Omaha, Nebr. 


Senior citizen mar medical ex- 
pense plans: American Asso- 
ciation of RWW. Persons, 711 
5.8 St. N Washington, 


810,000 ( (lifetim 
(yearly). 


Connecticut State plan: Associ- 
ated 4 —.— Health In- 
surance Companies. 

Mutual of Om 
Farnum Sts., O. 


(yearly). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


e); $2,500 . 


$10,000» (lifetime); 38, 000. 


$5,000, $7,500, 810,000. 


100 in calendar 20 percent 4. 
‘ for outot-hospitel 


with basic hospital 


$100 in calendar year | 20 percent ¢.................. 


„750, $1,000.....| 25 percent. 
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Taste IV.—Senior citizen catastrophic expense plans—Continued 


Name of plan 


1 Mth St. NW., (yearly). 


Washington, D. C. 

W N 

Oo., ee ee + 
Plan A] $1,000 u to $6,000 4____ 
FP $1,000 1! to $2,500 . 


National * Teachers As- | 10,000 (lifetime); 82,800 ° —_ in calendar year | 20 percent”. 
sociation, 71 for out-of-hospital 


1 $250," $500, | Internal limits on hospital 
n d 4 les- 


t Plan available only to people 65 and over regardless of medical history and without 


examination during enroliment periods. 
Available only to members of the fund/65 plan 
; Deductible — coinsurance 
medical and private dut N 


of other services up to the aggrega 
With internal 


lifetime bea 8 


s 
0 100 t of the first $250 for hospital char: including miscellaneous 1 
bs yf — and 80 —— 2 


room and board to $18 a day 


fees according to $600 80 percent of physicians’ fees u 
of private nurse up to $18 a day. ait expense not to exceed the 


ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS RAISED BY THE SENATOR 
FROM OREGON [MR. MORSE] TO THE BUSH 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a few days 


tions to my plan, and made a speech on 
the floor, which I read in the RECORD. 
I wish now to deal with the criticisms 
the Senator made of my amendments. 
The first objection the Senator had was: 

Any program that offers a fixed cash * * * 
indemnity rather than s medical 
services cannot meet the special problem of 
the aged. 


My reply is that this is an indictment 
of the existing social security system, 
which provides benefits in cash only, 
leaving complete freedom to the individ- 
ual to spend the money he receives for 
food, shelter; clothing, and so forth. If 
this objection is valid, then the existing 
system should be changed so that the 
Federal Government would provide all 
the necessities of life—house the indi- 
vidual in a Federal dormitory, feed him 
in a communal dining room, buy his 
clothing, and so forth—instead of giving 
him cash to spend as he chooses. 

The second objection raised by the 
Senator from Oregon was, referring to 
my amendments: 

Its sole guarantee of benefits is to the 
highly profitable and loosely regulated in- 
surance + + * the total annual 
cost would be some $1,300 million. During 
1960, commercial insurance companies re- 
turned only 53 cents in benefits for every 
dollar they collected for individual health 
policies. On this basis, assuming that all 
the beneficiaries elected commercial policies, 
only $689 million of the $1,300 million would 


to enasna ‘for miscellaneous hospital 
— poh ie al 80 percent of such charges — — 100 percen 
maximum benefit each accident or illness. 
medical expenses in hospital, 
expenses, 


— er ieee 


rn of the State of Connecticut 65 years of age or older, Sept. 1, 


of deductibles available —.— all maximum benefits. 


No age li 


to $6 a day; 80 percent 
„000 yearly maximum, 


be spent on health services. The other $600 
million would go for insurance company 
profits and overhead. 

My reply is that these objections are 
invalid for two reasons: First, they are 
based on the erroneous assumption that 
the amendments would provide reim- 
bursement only for individual health 
policies issued by commercial insurance 
companies. The amendments, in fact, 
would provide reimbursement for health 
protection provided by Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, mutual insurance companies, 
employee organizations as well as com- 
mercial companies. Second, the alle- 
gation that commercial companies “re- 
turned only 53 cents in benefits for 
every dollar collected” has no applica- 
tion to Blue Cross, which, incidentally, 
has 55 million health imsurance con- 
tracts outstanding. It has no applica- 
tion to Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and 


companies 
cerned, the record shows 90 percent paid 
out in benefits on group policies. It is 
anticipated most elderly persons would 
select group protection plans. 

I fear, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Oregon has been attacking the in- 
surance industry rather than my plan, 
because every single one of his criticisms 
I think has a valid and logical answer. 

The third objection the Senator made 
was this: 

There is no stipulation that the insurance 
companies must offer plans at group rates. 
In fact, the bill seems to be predicated on 
the purchase of individual policies. 

My answer is that this objection is 
based upon a misunderstanding of the 


Choice 
: With internal limits, plan 
ag orin tit. home up 


u These plans Eggs Egg Rr vt uns gn om to 
(plan A); emean an Maximum benefits listed are in dollar amounts n — 
imum and —— dem angel — Serene oreo roy plang. 

Mandatory dedu: for fam come over with other hospital l 
toí surgical coverage—$500 and $750 deductible, * X. ee 


. eee orpona dak et 


intent of the amendments. The amend- 
ments define a “carrier” as a “voluntary 
association, corporation, partnership, or 
other nongovernmental organization 
which is lawfully engaged in providing, 
paying for, or reimbursing the cost of 
health care services under individual or 
group insurance policies or contracts, 
medical or hospital service agreements, 
membership or subscription contracts, or 
similar group arrangements, in consid- 
eration of premiums or other periodic 
charges payable to the carrier, including 
a health benefits plan duly sponsored or 
underwritten by an employee organiza- 
tion”—page 5, line 18, through line 3 on 
page 6. 

A policy to be eligible for reimburse- 
ment payment must be issued by a 
“carrier which has obligated itself to, 
provide health insurance protection—to 
an individual beneficiary—which is guar- 
anteed renewable or noncancelable and 
under the terms of which the premium 
rates cannot be changed with respect to 
any individual unless such rates are uni- 
formly changed with respect to all other 
individuals in the same class or category 
as such individual.” This obviously 
clearly contemplates group policies. 

The fourth objection by the Senator 
from Oregon is as follows: 

Many of these people when they reach 
65 will be so ill or such obviously poor risks 
that no insurance man in his right mind 
would sell them a policy. The Senator from 
Connecticut does not even offer to refund 
the money that such older people—unable 
to get coverage because they are ill or other- 
wise poor commercial risks—will have con- 
tributed over the years. 
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To that I reply as follows: 

There are now an increasing number 
of health protection plans available to 
elderly people without physical exam- 
ination or limitations because of previ- 
ous health history. I refer Senators to 
“Connecticut 65” and other plans put in 
Recorp. I have previously mentioned 
them. So far as people now 65 or near- 
ing 65 are concerned, they will have 
contributed nothing to the financing in 
any event, so the discussion of refunds 
is meaningless. So far as younger peo- 
ple are concerned, an increasing number 
of health protection plans provide for 
continued coverage after 65; addi- 
tionally, it is reasonable to assume the 
number of plans offered to 65 and over 
without examination will continue to 
increase. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
listed a total of eight “specific” objec- 
tions to the Bush amendments, many of 
them repetitious of points already dis- 
cussed. I will review them in the order 
in which he listed them: 

First objection: 

The payment for the insurance company— 
$9 monthly—is unrealistic in relation to the 
costs of health insurance today. It is in- 
fiati in that it would inflate the going 
rate for health insurance today. It offers 
no protection to the beneficiary against in- 
flation; the $9 payment of today may be 
virtually worthless 10 or 20 years from now. 


Answer: This objection is really in 
two parts. The allegation that the $9 
monthly payments are “unrealistic” is 
without merit. Much health care pro- 
tection can be obtained within the lim- 
its of $9 monthly, or $108 per annum. 
The Connecticut 65 plan offers four op- 
tions, at least one of which is well within 
the $9 limit. It is true that the maxi- 
mum protection under Connecticut 65 
costs $17 per month, but it is also true 
that this plan offers a wide variety of 
protection, including payment of sur- 
geons’ fees, doctors’ bills, drugs, and so 
forth, which are not available under the 
Anderson-Javits proposal. 

It must be emphasized again that 
Anderson-Javits is limited primarily to 
hospital-nursing home care. If other 
benefits were to be provided, such as pay- 
ment of doctors’ bills, the cost of drugs, 
and so forth, the payments in taxes un- 
der this proposal would also be “unreal- 
istic,” and would have to be increased. 

As to the argument that the Bush 
amendments are “inflationary,” this 
overlooks the intense competition which 
exists in the health insurance field 
among nonprofit organizations such as 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, mutual insur- 
ance companies, commercial companies, 
and plans offered by employee organiza- 
tions. With the broader market which 
would exist if the Bush amendments 
were adopted, it can safely be assumed 
that this competition would be intensi- 
fied rather than diminished, and would 
drive rates down rather than up. 

Additionally, the allegation that a $9 
payment may be “worthless” 10 or 20 
years from now is specious. It applies 
equally to the existing social security 
system. If living costs rise, it may be 
assumed that existing social security 
benefits will be periodically adjusted by 
the Congress. If health care costs rise, 
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payments under the Bush amendments 
would also be periodically adjusted. This 
would require increases in the social 
security taxes, but this result would also 
follow if the Anderson-Javits approach 
were to be adopted. 

The “inflation” argument assumes that 
continued inflation is inevitable. This 
would be true only if inflationary 
policies are condoned by the Congress. 

Second objection: 

Providing a dollar subsidy, instead of medi- 
cal services, has two serious faults: It is 
inequitable in any national program: 

(a) Nine dollars would purchase a policy 
providing a greater amount of care in one 
section of the country than it would in 
another. 

(b) All aged persons eligible for the sub- 
sidy * * * would not have available to them 
the same policies with the same benefits 
offered by the same companies. 


Answer: As to (a), this criticism ap- 
plies equally to existing social security 
benefits. Living costs vary widely in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, generally 
speaking being higher in the North than 
in the South. 

As to (b), many companies are 
licensed to issue insurance in all the 
States and the District of Columbia. 
Additionally, one of the virtues of the 
Bush proposal is that it permits an in- 
dividual to make a selection among a 
wide variety of health care plans and 
choose the one best suited to his needs. 

Third objection: 

Absolutely no control is offered by the 
Bush bill over policy provisions excluding or 
restricting coverage for specified medical con- 
ditions or illnesses. 


Answer: As previously noted, there are 
an increasing number of plans available 
to the elderly without physical examina- 
tion or limitation because of previous 
health history. 

Fourth objection: 

In the bill, there is absolutely no guaran- 
tee that a beneficiary of a trust fund estab- 
lished for his benefit by the U.S. Govern- 
ment will receive fair value in return for 
the dollars paid for insurance. 


Answer: Intense competition among 
providers of health insurance is the best 
assurance that value will be received for 
an individual’s premium dollars. To be 
eligible to participate, a carrier must be 
under State supervision which should be 
adequate to prevent the issuance of 
fraudulent policies. Additionally, it may 
be assumed that HEW, although without 
regulatory powers under the terms of the 
amendments, would offer guidance to and 
information to elderly persons concern- 
ing the type of policies available. 

Fifth objection: 

It is said by Senator Buss that the Fed- 
eral Government will receive back, in the 
form of taxes, part of the subsidies paid. It 
is not a proper function of the Federal taxing 
power to expend large amounts of tax money, 
in order to receive a small amount in return. 
The amount of profits retained by insurance 
companies would undoubtedly exceed any 
taxes paid to the Federal Government. 


Answer: This was a minor argument 
in support of the amendments. It has 


no application to the large amounts of 
health insurance issued by nonprofit or- 
ganizations such as Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, mutual companies, and employee 
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organizations. Insofar as commercial 
companies are concerned, the Federal 
Government would receive in revenues a 
substantial percentage of any profits 
earned. 

Sixth objection: 

The social security beneficiary who is able 
to get a policy will have his money admin- 
istered, divided up, and parceled out by a 
company which does not represent him at 
all, or only does so nominally, and whose 
principal obligation is to its stockholders. 


Answer: This objection again is based 
upon the misconception that the amend- 
ments relate only to health insurance 
provided by commercial companies. It 
has no application to the nonprofit mu- 
tual organizations which loom so large 
in this field. Both the nonprofit or- 
ganizations and the commercial com- 
panies have a good record in looking 
after the interests of their policyholders. 

Seventh objection: 

Section 1601(a) of the bill refers to re- 
newable or noncancellable” policies as the 
only type acceptable for subsidy. On the 
other hand, section 1602 says that an other- 
wise eligible beneficiary is entitled to sub- 
sidy if he gets a policy which obligates the 
insurance company to provide protection 
“for a period not less than 12 months in 
duration.” These two provisions appear 
quite contrary. 


Answer: This objection is the only one 
which has real validity. The inclusion 
of the language referring to a policy of 
not less than 12 months’ duration was 
a drafting error, in the bill, and has been 
corrected in the modified amendments 
in the nature of a substitute which are 
now before the Senate. 

I thank the Senator for bringing this 
defect in the bill to my attention, but 
the incident illustrates the dangerous 
pitfalls in attempting to write such tech- 
nical legislation on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It reinforces the argument that all 
amendments dealing with financing 
health care for the aged should be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee for 
careful study and correction of such 
technical defects as may exist before 
floor action. 

Eighth objection: 

Almost every commercial hospital and sur- 
gical-medical contract excludes coverage for 
care provided in State and local facilities. 


Answer: This objection applies equally 
to the Anderson-Javits proposal which 
excludes coverage for care provided in 
mental institutions, tuberculosis sani- 
tariums, and so forth. 

If a person is already being cared for 
in State or local hospital facilities, he 
is not in need of duplicating protection. 

The voluntary health insurance and 
prepayment plans are truly dynamic in 
character. Nowhere is their ability to 
adapt to changing circumstances and 
needs of society made more clear than 
in coverage for older people. 

Predictions have been made that as 
many as 75 percent of the people over 
65 may be covered by voluntary plans 
by 1969. 

Such predictions are based on the as- 
sumption that there will be no more 
legislation in this field. With adoption 
of my proposal, it is logical that the cur- 
rent rapid progress would be accentuated 
further. Virtually all who want and 
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would expand the benefits of health care 
for older people more rapidly than could 
possibly be done by any plan requiring 
creation of new and cumbersome ma- 
chinery for direct Federal administra- 
tion of a medical care program. 

As I have said, one of the features of 
the King-Anderson proposal and its suc- 
cessor that disturbs me is that it would 
result in the creation of a giant, groping, 
new bureaucracy to distribute health 
care, not in money, but in kind. It 
would be designed so that the Federal 
Government representatives would be di- 
recting people to do this or that. They 
would have no freedom of choice, no 
freedom of selection. I very much fear 
that the administrative costs of setting 
up the proposed great and unnecessary 
bureaucracy would become a very heavy 
burden to the social security system. 

That is one of the very grave objec- 
tions to the King-Anderson approach. 
Certainly it is one of the reasons why 
my enthusiasm for it is under very great 
control. 

Not all older people have the same 
needs. Nor are services available in the 
same way or extent to all people. Pat- 
terns of care vary from community to 
community and from State to State. 

With a voluntary system, the indi- 
vidual may choose from a wide variety 
of plans. He may elect to exclude certain 
types of services and to include others. 
These elections, freely arrived at on an 
individual basis, are possible now. They 
would be strengthened and enhanced 
through my amendments. Such elec- 
tions would not be possible under any 
federally operated service plan. 

After all, older people do not need to 
have some one in Washington decide 
what kind of protection they should 
have. This they can do themselves. 
This, I believe, is what they want to do. 

The problem which confronts many 
of them is financial. 

I have been a member of the Senate 
Committee on Needs for Aged People. 
I have attended hearings. The point 
that stands out in the hearings is the 
fact that some aged people are short of 
cash. It is money that they need. It is 
that essential need with which my pro- 
posal is concerned. My plan would pro- 
vide money without destroying the free- 
dom of the people to exercise their right 
of election. 

As I have already noted, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the cost of the amendments to 
H.R. 10606 proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
cannot be accurately calculated. 

Estimates of the early year costs for 
the King-Anderson bill, as I said earlier, 
have run as high as $4 billion. The 
Anderson-Javits amendments would ob- 
viously cost even more. The truth is, 
costs cannot be calculated for a service- 
type program. 

Adoption of these proposals would in- 
volve a commitment of taxes in an 
amount which neither Congress nor the 
public can calculate. My proposal, in 
contrast, is capable of maximum cost 


Through cash benefits, as in my pro- 
posal, the taxes can be accurately es- 
timated. The program thus created 
would be responsive to continuing exer- 
cise of fiscal responsibility by the 
Congress. 

Should it seem prudent, at some later 
date because of changed circumstances, 
to alter the health insurance benefits 
payments under my proposal, such 
changes could be made by Congress just 
as benefit payments under the existing 
social security system have keen made. 

They would always be made, however, 
with the taxpayer—both young and 
old—in mind. 

Older people do not want to be made 
wards of the state, for medical care or 
for anything else. 

They do want equitable treatment. 

They want recognition that they are 
the first and most serious victims of in- 
flation. In health insurance, as in other 
matters, they feel they are entitled to 
some action by their Government which 
will help them to meet the rising costs 
with which they are confronted. 

This is what my proposal would pro- 
vide. 

It does not claim to pay for all of the 
costs of medical care or for all of the 
costs of any health insurance plan an 
individual might choose. It does provide 
a payment which will give the older per- 
son a chance for health insurance com- 
parable to that of other citizens. 

It provides a cash payment which will 
meet the cost of basic services. It puts 
the older person on a footing in buying 
health insurance comparable to what he 
would have while working. This is what 
the older person wants—an equitable 
chance to stand on his own two feet. 

This my amendment would do without 
jeopardizing the whole social security 
system, without disregard of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, without interfering with the 
American system of medical care, and 
without destroying any part of the indi- 
vidual’s freedom to evaluate his own 
needs and elect his own method of pro- 
viding for them. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I might 
say that the big question now is wheth- 
er we will attempt a new adventure of 
distributing health care in kind at the 
Federal Government level, or whether 
we will stick to the original purposes 
of the social security system, which was 
to raise cash through a special social se- 
curity tax and to distribute the cash in 
accordance with the payments made by 
the members of the system. 

My plan is in concert and in tune 
with the social security system. It is 
a fiscally sound plan. My plan is a non- 
inflationary plan, and a plan which will 
not materially, if at all, increase the 
size of the Federal bureaucracy, which 
would certainly be vastly increased by 
the adoption of the King-Anderson plan 
or even by the modification of it which 
is before the Senate at the present time. 

That concludes my remarks. I will 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I ask 
that the time be equally divided. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT COST 
REDUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
April 27 of last year I inserted in the 
REcorD a copy of a speech made by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Honorable Rob- 
ert S. McNamara. In it, the Secretary 
discussed the need for more effective eco- 
nomic planning within that huge agency 
and made the flat statement, “we can 
effect substantial savings without im- 
pairing our military readiness.” These 
words were spoken after he had been at 
his post less than 4 months. 

Mr. President, the very capable Secre- 
tary of Defense is a man of his word. 
In a report to President Kennedy last 
week, he announced that the Department 
anticipated savings of approximately 
$750 million for fiscal year 1962. Fur- 
thermore, he predicted that within 5 
years, the annual savings would total $3 
billion. All of these savings are to be 
achieved without any reduction in the 
strength of our combat forces. 

They are being achieved in several 
ways, such as setting inventory require- 
ments at more realistic levels, buying 
only what is needed, using existing in- 
ventories more efficiently, putting pro- 
curements of as many items as possible 
on a competitive bid basis, stressing in- 
centive contracts, selling obsolete facili- 
ties and standardizing paperwork within 
the military services. 

I need not dwell on the importance of 
these economies to the people of the 
United States and to the Members of 
Congress who are their agents. The 
news is very refreshing and the Secre- 
tary of Defense and his staff are to be 
commended for the splendid progress 
they are making. 

Let me say that other heads of Goy- 
ernment agencies would do well to study 
this report to see if some of the tech- 
niques of economizing used by the De- 
partment of Defense might apply to their 
organizations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
copy of Secretary McNamara’s memo- 
randum to the President of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 5, 1962. 
Subject: Defense Department cost reduction 
program. 

When you first took office, you gave me 
two instructions: 

1. Develop the force structure necessary 
to our military requirements without regard 
to arbitrary budget ceilings. 

2. Procure and operate this force at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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The steps we have taken in accordance 
with your first instruction have strengthened 
our strategic nuclear forces, have balanced 
them with nonnuclear forces capable of 
meeting challenges to our national interest 
in any part of the world, and have created 
a new kind of force that can deal with the 
special challenge of subversion and guerrilla 
warfare. 


The extent of these changes has underlined 
the importance of your second instruction. 
We have moved on several fronts to carry 
out this instruction as well. 

First, we have instituted a new program- 
ing and budgeting procedure under which 
our requirements for forces, weapons, and 
support elements are evaluated in relation to 
the principal military missions of the De- 
fense Establishment, rather than by organi- 
zational component. This procedure has 
permitted us to identify and eliminate over- 
lapping and duplicative systems, and to set 
objectives for triservice systems where they 
are clearly suitable. 

we have projected our require- 


ment for this item which is used in over- 
hauling aircraft The transfer was 
effected from Navy to Force at a saving 
in new procurement of $26,000. This is one 
“of 4,500 item transfers which now occur 
monthly within the Department of Defense. 

Purther, at the same time, stocks aoa 
surplus are bringing a better return e 
Treasury estimated at $10 million in fiscal 
year 1962, as a result of more efficient 
merchandising. 

Secondly, we are buying only what we 
need, by eliminating “goldplating” in our 
specifications: 

Each month we add over 40,000 new items 
to our inventories to support new weapons. 
In the absence of usage, wearout, and fail- 
ure experience, our specifications writers 


Unit cost 
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naturally overspecify at the outset to assure 
maximum reliability. However, after oper- 
ating experience has been gained, thousands 
of items can be engineered downward with- 
out risk. Some items can be eliminated en- 
tirely. For others cheaper materials and 
manufacturing processes can be specified. 

Each military department during the past 
year has started a major drive on cost re- 
duction through value e: both by 
its own technicians and by its contractors. 
The Air Force and Navy report savings of 
$64 million under this program this year. 
Our DOD-wide goal is to cut costs 
value engineering annually by at least $100 
million. 

Recent examples of value engineering in- 
clude: 


How saving was accomplished 


$541. 45 $431.00 | Substitute aluminum for steel and change design. 
ments by major missions 5 years into the 59. 20 12.00 | Substitute rubber for metal as grommet holders. 
future, and have computed the long-term 73.96 8. 54 Relax the circuit „ 
costs of development, capital investment, and 178. 00 2.00 * molded plastic for pieces machined 
operation. This innovation is making our rom stainless steel. 

i 20.00 2.00 | Substitute 1-piece fitting for 5-piece assembly, 
cost-effectiveness studies far more meaning- . Minuteman trailing cab e Ct): 32,000.00 | 11,000.00 | Substiture polyethylene for tohon covering. 
ful, thus leading to eee 3 on to . Link Polaris fuzing assembly. 2% 22 Substitute casting machinin 2 
those programs which 10" accelera — Reduce num parts . 

— 1.50 12 Sub titute molding for solder ing operation, 


Our second major program is to buy at 
the lowest sound price. We are accomplish- 
ing this, first, by seeking greater price com- 
petition: 

Since Korea, the procurement of elec- 
tronic, missile and other new weapons sys- 
tems has risen from 12 percent to almost 
52 percent of annual contract placements. 
Procurement of conventional volume-pro- 
duction weapons has declined in proportion. 
As a consequence, a steady downtrend in 
awards based on price competition has o- 
curred. A substantial part of this decline 
has been unavoidable. However, early in 
calendar 1961, the service secretaries and 
I concluded that part of this downtrend 
was resulting from lack of advance planning 
by our procurement agencies so that procure- 
ment specifications will be available and 
competitive bids will be sought as early as 
possible. Directives were issued requiring 
price competition wherever practicable, with 
sole source procurement to be allowed only 
after rigid review. 

In the 12 months ended March 31, 1962, 
were were able to convert $650 million in 
purchases from a sole source to a competi- 
tive basis. Our studies show that each dol- 
lar spent competitively buys at least 25 
percent more. This represents a potential 
savings in the past 12 months of $160 million. 

During the next 5 years our goal is to 
triple this saving. 

Examples of price reductions realized to 


My purpose, in this memorandum, is to 


report to you on our progress since Janu- 
1961 in cutting the cost of defense logis- 
on our goals in that field for the 


the actions we have taken to 

we contemplate for the fu- 
to you that within 5 years 
cost of the Department's 
operations by at least $3 billion 
These annual savings will result 
the more efficient management of our 
system and will not be achieved 
through a reduction in the strength of our 
combat forces. 
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1. Buying only what we need to achieve 
balanced readiness. 

2. Buying at the lowest sound price. 

3. Reducing operating costs through in- 
tegration and standardization, 

We are buying only what we need, first, 
by setting inventory requirements at realis- 
tic levels and by using existing inventories 
more efficiently: 


By reevaluating inventory levels, we were date include: 
able to cancel the procurement of $150 mil- 
lion of spare parts in fiscal year 1962. Re- 
eee excess of this amount are Pees omnes earns 
anticipated in future years. ae — Rodi! pon er 
One of the most fruitful ways to reduce 
the procurement of new inventories is to 
8 the excess stocks of one depart- 1. Cable assembly... s a $15, 910 
t to defi 2. Helicopter gear_.__.. 279. 193. 00 46, 612 
ment meet the deficits of the other de- 3° Leads assembly 159.96 78. 00 18, 608 
partments. During fiscal year 1962, we 4. Pylon assembly.._..- 3, 661. 00 | 1, 928. 00 | 1, 990, 620 
stepped up the transfer of idle inventories 5. Rubber O ed 1. 85 4 106, 520 
within and among the services to avoid or f. Aireratt nds lf 60 7 | 448.00 | 18870 
reduce new procurement wherever possible. f. Amphibious vehiclo.|40, 000. 00 |35, 000. 00 000 


We are averaging $19 million per month in 
such transfers more than last year—an an- 
nual improvement in use of existing inven- 
tories of more than $225 million. 

As an example of such transfers, the Navy 
found that it had an excess of 328 new 
silver-plated roller bearings which cost $79 
each. The Air Force developed a require- 


We are buying at the lowest sound price, 
secondly, by utilizing fixed price and incen- 
tive contracts wherever possible: 

A result of the trend toward complex 
weapon systems, and larger research and 
development expenditures, has been in- 


creased usage of cost-plus-fixed-fee (CPFF) 
contracts. 

Under CPFF arrangements contractors 
have little incentive to hold down costs, and 
final costs are now e contractors’ 
estimates by hundreds of millions annually. 
We estimate that cost reductions of 10 per- 
cent to 15 percent result when CPFF con- 
tracts are converted to fixed fee or incentive 
arrangements under which the contractor is 
rewarded for good performance and penal- 
ized for poor performance. 

In June 1961 the service Secretaries and I 
directed vigorous action to reduce sharply 
the use of CPFF contracts. Industry has 
cooperated, and we have now converted over 
$1 billion to these preferred arrangements 
during fiscal year 1962—at an estimated 
savings of $100 million. The long-term trend 
in CPFF contracting has been reversed. 

Our long-term goal is to reduce CPFF con- 
tracts by $6 billion, generating potential sav- 
ings of $600 million. 

The third major segment of our program 
is directed toward reducing operating costs 
through integration and standardization: 

(a) Unnecessary overhead at bases and in- 
stallations is being eliminated. 

(b) The massive paperwork associated 
with procurement and logistics is being 
standardized. 

(c) The supply and service activities are 
being managed more efficiently. 

Technological progress causes obsolescence 
not only in military hardware but also in the 
facilities constructed for their deployment. 
It is essential that our nearly 7,000 military 
installations be continually reviewed in the 
light of our needs now and in the event of 
emergency. Those bases and installations 
which are no longer required must be inac- 
tivated, and disposed of where feasible. An 
evaluation of the 1,000 largest bases, plus 
certain of the smaller installations, has been 
completed. The closure, reduction, or sale 
of 269 military installations has been di- 
rected, with the results which are summar- 
ized below: 

(a) Real estate returned to tax rolls, 216,- 
776 acres; (b) industrial plants with com- 
mercial potential available for sale, 28 
plants; (c) personnel to be released or re- 
assigned, 42,938 men; (d) annual operating 
savings, $257 million. 

During the next 3 years it is anticipated 
that these annual savings will be at least 
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doubled as a result of the permanent base 
evaluation program which has been estab- 
lished. 

To ease the economic impact of base 
closures, employment assistance is being 
given to employees, and communities are 
aided in finding other utilization for the 
excess facilities. Major assistance has been 
rendered to eight communities: 

Presque Isle, Maine; Benicia, Calif.; De- 
catur, III.; Harlingen, Tex.; Rossford, Ohio; 
Raritan, N.J.; Green Cove Springs, Fla.; and 
Tongue Point, Oreg. 

By standardizing the massive paperwork 
associated with procurement and logistics, an 
$80 million annual reduction in clerical costs 
will be realized. Actions taken to date in- 
clude: 

(a) Simplification of purchasing proce- 
dures: The 75 days now required to process 
purchasing paperwork within DOD is being 
reduced to 45 days or less. It is our goal to 
reduce cost of reports required from con- 
tractors by $30 million annually. 

(b) Standardization of requisitioning pro- 
cedures: At present, 16 different forms and 
systems are used throughout the Depart- 
ment. This results in rewriting 280,000 
requisitions each day when one service buys 
from another. On July 1, 1962, all services 
and DSA will adopt the same system. The 
value of time saved is $20 million per year. 
In addition procurement action will be accel- 
erated. 

(c) Standardized shipping documents: At 
present, 90 different bills of lading and ship- 
ping forms are used. Four rewritings of 
documents are required on shipments to 
oversea users and there are 450,000 shipments 
per month. This delays the movement and 
optimum loading of ships and other carriers. 
On December 1, 1962, a uniform paperwork 
system will be installed. The value of time 
saved: $30 million per year. 

During fiscal year 1963, economies ex- 
ceeding $100 million will be realized from 
actions which have already been taken to 
manage more efficiently our supply and serv- 
ice activities. During the next 5 years sav- 
ings.in logistics service functions should ex- 
ceed $400 million annually. These savings 
are detailed below: 

(a) The Defense Supply Agency, formed 
on January 1, 1962, has contributed budgeted 
savings of $28 million in operating expense 
for fiscal year 1963, plus an inventory draw- 
down of $229 million. Looking ahead, DSA 
should produce operating economies totaling 
$50 million annually, and an inventory draw- 
down which may finally reach $2 billion. 

(b) Plans for consolidation of all long- 
line networks, both in continental United 
States and overseas, have been approved for 
execution over the next 3 years. Annual 
savings are projected at about $30 million 
when networks are fully integrated and 
electromechanical switching has been in- 
stalled. 

(c) The traffic management service in 
fiscal year 1962 obtained reduced freight and 
passenger rates totaling $40 million. It is 
anticipated that this rate of savings will 
increase to $65 million in fiscal year 1963. 

(a) Equipment maintenance: The Air 
Force has broken new ground in reducing 
the cost of aircraft maintenance by installing 
a procedure for the continuous analysis of 
every part failure on every aircraft. As a 
result, in fiscal year 1962, 4,400 maintenance 
man-years were released for other assign- 
ments, and the equivalent of 45 B-52’s and 
$1 KC-135’s was made available for opera- 
tional service. These savings made it pos- 
sible for SAC to increase the B-52 alert 


Successfully completed. Actions include 
utilization for State vocational school, new 
private industry, public school, housing for 
the elderly, hospital, community airport, resi- 
dential development. i 
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posture from a 30- to a 50-percent alert 
status without an increase in maintenance 
resources or operational equipment. Budg- 
eted reductions in fiscal year 1963, due to 
reduced labor and parts consumption, total 
$48 million. Our 5-year goal calls for an 
annual reduction of at least $300 million in 
equipment maintenance costs of all services. 

(e) Operation and maintenance of real 
property: The principal opportunity for im- 
provement and economy is in the manage- 
ment of our 400,000 units of family housing. 
A separate housing management staff has 
been set up in each Department and in my 
office to oversee this program. During the 
next 5 years our goal is to reduce housing 
maintenance costs per unit by 10 percent. 

In summary, our objective is to reduce 
the annual cost of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s procurement and logistics by ap- 
proximately $3 billion over the next 5 years, 
based on the present military force struc- 
ture, without impairing operational effec- 
tiveness. A substantial beginning toward 
this goal has been made since January 1961. 
Economies totaling over $750 million have 
been approved and are in process of realiza- 
tion. As they materialize, these savings are 
being reflected in annual budgets beginning 
in fiscal year 1963. 

ROBERT S. McNamara. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quorum be charged to the opposi- 
tion to the Bush amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the pending question, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 


time yielded back? 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the 
remainder of my time 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


EAsTLAND], the Senator from Louisiana 


Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNston], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerrl, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MaAcnuson], the Senator from Maine 
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[Mr. Muskie], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SMITH] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SMITH], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senators from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER 
and Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Utah 
Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRUSKA] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, 
nays 75, as follows: 


No. 119 Leg.] 
YEAS—5 
Bush Lausche Saltonstall 
Chavez Prouty 
NAYS—75 

Allott Gruening Moss 
Anderson Hartke Mundt 
Bartlett Hayden Murphy 
Bible Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Boggs Hickey Pastore 
Bottum 1 Pell 
Burdick Holland Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. J n Robertson 
Cannon Jordan Russell 
Capehart Keating Scott 
Carlson Kefauver Smathers 
Carroll Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Case Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Church Long, La. Stennis 
Clark Mansfield Symington 
Cotton McCarthy madge 

McClellan Thurmond 
Dirksen ree ‘Tower 
Douglas McNamara Wiley 
Dworshak Metcalf Williams, N.J 

Miller Williams, Del 

ng Monroney Yarborough 
Goldwater orse Young, N. Dak, 
Gore Morton Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Ellender Kerr 

Engle Long, Mo. 
Bennett Fulbright Magnuson 
Butler Hart Muskie 
Cooper Hruska Pearson 
Dodd Javits Smith, Mass. 
Eastland Johnston 


So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. ` 

Mr: ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Metcatr in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield himself time on the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 1 min- 
ute. 

I should like to inquire of the distin- 
guished majority leader, and also the 
distinguished acting majority leader, 
with respect to what plans there are for 
the remainder of the day. I understand 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartHy] has an amend- 
ment, as does the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. I do not know whether 
other Senators have amendments to 
offer. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
very important one. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is quite all right. 
I was trying only to determine what the 
work volume would be for the rest of the 
day and whether there were likely to be 
any yea-and-nay votes. 

Mr. MORSE. I want a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe my colleague [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
indicated he would be willing to have a 
voice vote on his amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would like to have 
the amendment adopted. I do not care 
whether there is a rollcall. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I am sure the Senator 
from Minnesota will agree the amend- 
ment is important. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope it will be 
adopted overwhelmingly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
like to have a yea-and-nay vote, because 
I think my amendment has a better 
chance to pass on a rollcall. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oregon will, as always, be accom- 
modated, either willingly or unwillingly, 
and in this case willingly. 

I believe the amendment of my col- 
league from Minnesota will be voted on 
by voice vote. In the meantime, I wish 
to talk to the Senator from Oregon. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
would appear that there might be a yea- 
and-nay vote this afternoon. I made 
the inquiry in view of the fact that it 
was agreed the Senate would not be in 
session tomorrow, and certain Members 
of the Senate want to catch planes and 
trains. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not necessar- 
ily ask for a yea-or-nay vote, but if 
there should be a showdown, I would 
want to be sure that a voice vote indi- 
cated how Members of the Senate actu- 
ally felt about the amendment. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
Senators HUMPHREY, HART, DOUGLAS, 
JAVITS, KEATING, and Scorr, I call up 
my amendments identified as 6-29-62 
C, and ask for their immediate consid- 
eration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota for himself and other Sen- 
ators will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed on 
page 72, between lines 14 and 15, insert 
the following: 

FEDERAL PAYMENTS FOR FOSTER CARE IN 

CHILD-CARE INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 135. (a) Clause (3) of paragraph (a) 
of section 408 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by inserting “or child-care institu- 
tion” after “foster family home“. 

(b) Paragraph (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “of this section in 
the foster family home of any individual” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“of this section 

“(1) in the foster family home of any in- 
dividual, whether the payment therefor is 
made to such individual or to a public or 
nonprofit private child placement or child- 
care agency, or 

“(2) in a child-care institution, whether 
the payment therefor is made to such insti- 
tution or to a public or nonprofit private 
child-placement or child-care agency, but 
subject to limitations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary with a view to including as “aid to 
families with dependent children” in the 
case of such foster care in such institutions 
only those items which are included in such 
term in the case of foster care in the foster 
family home of an individual”, 

(c) Clauses (1) and (2) of paragraph (f) 
of such section are each amended by insert- 
ing “or child-care institution” after “foster 
family home”. 

(d) The last sentence of such section is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof he following: ; and the 
term ‘child-care institution’ means a non- 
profit private child-care institution which 
is licensed by the State in which it is situ- 
ated or has been approved, by the agency of 
such State responsible for licensing or ap- 
proval of institutions of this type, as meet- 
ing the standards established for such li- 
censing.” 

On page 72, line 17, strike out “135” 
and insert in lieu thereof “136”. 

On page 101, line 5, strike out “and 
152” and insert in lieu thereof “135, and 
152”. 

Amend the table of contents of the 
bill, in the part of such table which de- 
scribes the contents of part C of title I 
of the bill, by striking out Sec. 135” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Sec. 136”, and 
by inserting after the matter describing 
the contents of section 134 of the bill the 
following: 

“Sec. 135. Federal payments for foster care in 
child-care institutions.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to himself? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

This amendment restores to the bill a 
provision which was proposed by the ad- 
ministration, accepted by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and ap- 
proved by the House when it passed H.R. 
10606. 

A number of witnesses testified to this 
provision before the Senate Committee 
on Finance, Insofar as I can recall the 
record, no witness opposed the inclusion 
of this language in the bill, although the 
provision was eliminated by the com- 
mittee. 

This provision relates to the contribu- 
tion of the Federal Government for the 
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care of certain foster children, that is, 
those who, under the direction of the 
court, are taken from their own homes 
and assigned either to foster family 
homes or to private child-care institu- 
tions. Under existing law, the Federal 
Government contributes to the support 
of children who are removed by court 
order from unsuitable ADC homes and 
are placed in foster family homes, It is 
proposed this year that aid be extended 
to these children even though they are 
placed in foster institutional homes. 

My amendment would simply concur 
and support the action taken by the 
House and recommended by the admin- 
istration. 

In April only 1,226 children were being 
assisted under the temporary program 
relating to foster children. One of the 
reasons for including child-care institu- 
tions in the program is that it is most 
difficult for welfare agencies to find fos- 
ter family homes for the children who 
have to be removed from their own fami- 
lies because the home is unsuitable. 
Oftentimes the children may suffer from 
a psychological disturbance as a result of 
the conditions which require their re- 
moval from their own homes. Whatever 
the reasons may be, it has been found 
that it is difficult to find private foster 
homes to which they can be assigned. 

Oftentimes such children require spe- 
cial psychiatric and special medical care. 
These services are not available in the 
private foster family homes whereas 
child-care institutions are likely to have 
the necessary experience and facilities. 

For this reason, the administration 
recommended that the provision be ex- 
tended to cover placement of children 
in private nonprofit child-care institu- 
ted as well as in private foster family 

omes. 


All such action must be taken under 


the direction of a court. There is no 
welfare agency decision, but instead a 
decision supported and directed by a 
court. 

The Children’s Bureau has estimated 
that about 1 percent of the aid for de- 
pendent children involves children who 
are in unsuitable homes, so the esti- 
mated number who might be added by 
this amendment is an additional 30,000 
children. The number should not be 
that high, since, according to testimony 
in the hearings, many children who 
should be removed are being left in un- 
Suitable ADC homes because the States 
and local communities cannot afford to 
place them in child-care institutions and 
thus lose the ADC payments. This in- 
dicates that we are already appropriat- 
ing funds for the care of the same chil- 
dren, but that they are being cared for 
under the most undesirable of condi- 
tions. 

It seems to me that the language rec- 
ommended by the administration should 
be restored. It was recommended by the 
Ways and Means Committee and 
adopted by the House of Representatives. 
It should be restored by the Senate this 
afternoon. 

I urge the Senate to agree to these 
amendments, sponsored by my colleague 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Javits and 
Mr. Keatine], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr}. A number 
of other Senators have indicated their 
support but did not add their names as 
cosponsors within the time allotted un- 
der the rule. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr.PASTORE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island may be added as a co- 
sponsor to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Minnesota will 
accept as a cosponsor the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to have 
the Senator as a cosponsor. 

Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Would the Sen- 
ator be willing to permit the name of the 
junior Senator from Ohio to appear as 
a cosponsor? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ishall be more than 
pleased to do so. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator permit me to join 
as @ cosponsor? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to do so. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I ask the Senator to permit me also to 
be a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am pleased to 
have the Senator as a cosponsor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I compliment the 
Senator for the leadership he has shown. 
Iam happy to be a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I fully believe the aid to 
dependent children program should con- 
tain the mechanism to provide for the 
care of children who are removed by a 
court order from unsuitable homes. 
These unfortunate children, once re- 
moved, must clearly be given aid and 
attention so that they can eventually be 
placed in a suitable home. Under the 
original bill, specifically section 135, this 
help could be offered in two alternate 
ways, depending on both the needs of 
the child and the circumstances. They 
could either be sent directly to foster 
homes, or, where this is not possible or 
immediately desirable, to child-care in- 
stitutions. Unfortunately, the provision 
allowing for the placement in a child- 
care institution was deleted from the 
House-passed bill in committee. This 
deletion forces the State welfare agen- 
cies into the position of either finding a 
foster home immediately, which is often 
extremely difficult, or, in some serious 
cases, leaving the child in an unsuitable 
home. 


I ask that that 
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Certainly, no one would want to hin- 
der the improvement of this valuable 
program by such an omission. We of- 
fer the amendment to H.R. 10606 where- 
by a State welfare agency would have 
the option of sending these neglected 
children to child-care institutions. This 
amendment is crucial to the effective- 
ness of this program of aid to depend- 
ent children. It is in this spirit that we 
have offered it. 

The aid to dependent children pro- 
gram and the so-called TADC program 
are concerned with those children 
who are in need or who are removed 
from their homes because their homes 
are deemed unsuitable. The term un- 
suitable“ means a home situation in 
which the child is being abused, ne- 
glected, exploited, or permitted to live in 
demoralizing conditions by his parents 
or guardians. Deciding that any home 
is unsuitable is obviously a matter of 
utmost importance to the child involved. 
It presents a real problem for welfare 
officials who must gather sufficient evi- 
dence to take the issue to a court, and 
who then must provide for this suddenly 
helpless and totally dependent. child. 

Naturally the desirable course of action 
is to place the child in a foster home as 
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quickly as possible. Agencies which 
provide for such placement services are 
conducted under both public and volun- 
tary auspices. Finding a foster home is 
an extremely difficult and time-consum- 
ing procedure, and there are many fac- 
tors involved. There is often an inter- 
mediate period of counseling, treatment, 
or readjustment which is of great im- 
portance to the child. The child often 
needs a place to stay during an interim 
period because finding a foster home is 
often difficult. 

Placement services are performed for 
the child by both public and voluntary 
agencies within the States. Often more 
than one agency is serving the same 
child at the same time in different ca- 
pacities; or first one agency will con- 
tribute to the care of a child and then 
another. As can be seen from the table 
below, while there are more children 
served in foster family homes by public 
agencies, there are more served in child- 
care institutions through voluntary 
agencies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include a table on this subject at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
F.. Coe aes 

ollows: 


Children in fosier family care and in institutions for dependent and neglected children, by 
auspices of agency, United States, selected years 1933-61 ! 


Children in foster family care 


1 National estimates prepared by the Children’s Bureau. 


Children in institutions 


for unmarried 


Excludes children in maternity homes 
mothers, residential treatment centers for emotionally disturbed children, training schools for delinquent children, 


institutions for men 
2 Includes children in adoptive homes, 
+ Not available. 
* Exeludes temporary shelters. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
1933 figure above is interesting. It shows 
that in that year voluntary agencies pro- 
vided over half of all the foster care ad- 
ministered. Now, public agencies pro- 
vide almost four-fifths of all foster 
family care. As far as children under 
institutional care are concerned, how- 
ever, the voluntary agencies have main- 
tained a greater percentage than public 
agencies for the last 20 years. 

Another significant tabulation is the 
total number of children provided with 
welfare services. In 1961, while a total 
of approximately 245,000 children were 
aided, the breakdown was almost 50-50 
in relation to public and voluntary 
agencies. I fully believe that the tem- 
porary child-welfare program for the 
children of umemployed workers passed 
last year would be incomplete if it did 
not. take both the public and private 
sectors into consideration. 

Private agencies, which provide an 
equally important and valuable function 
in the area of child welfare, should not 
be denied financial assistance merely be- 
cause they are private. Such discrimi- 
nation does not make sense, especially 


tally or physically handicapped children, and other institutions, 


where the interested parties are home- 
less children. 

Public institutions alone cannot 
handle this program ately. Each 
child has different problems which must 
be coped with. It does not matter to 
the child what type of agency is helping 
him. It should not matter to us. I do 
not by any means object to exercising 
care in the administration of these Fed- 
eral funds, but there is something out of 
balance when the sheer fastidiousness 
of administration thwarts the effective- 
ness of a program, 

This amendment represents simple 
fairness and will greatly improve this 
bill. It deserves our full support. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartxy1, for himself 
and other Senators. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
necessary for the call of the roll when I 
suggest the absence of a quorum not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 20 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] from the time on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make my speech without interruption, 
and then I shall be happy to yield if 
there are questions. 

Mr. President, it has been said that one 
way to measure a civilization is by the 
degree to which it is concerned with the 
welfare of its oldest and weakest mem- 
bers. The dimensions and intensity of 
the debate now underway in this body— 
and the resonance of its echo throughout 
the country—shows very clearly that we 
are a mature people, a civilized people, 
seeking earnestly to ameliorate our 
weaknesses and elevate our standards in 
the care of our aged. 

I am gratified that neither here in 
this body nor out in the country are 
there many people who are callous 
enough to say that we need no improve- 
ments in our programs of medical care 
for the elderly or no widening of their 
scope. To my immense satisfaction, 
most of those who have debated this is- 
sue have recognized that our present 
laws and authorities fall far short of 
doing the job our national welfare re- 
quires, and have agreed that status quo 
is not enough. We have not, therefore, 
had to discuss here at length the ques- 
tion of need, but have been able to di- 
rect our attention to the question of 
method—of how best to help our people 
meet the high cost of ill health in old 
age and to do it in a sensible and char- 
acteristic American way. 

There are, as Senators know, three 
methods which may be employed to es- 
tablish a sound, long-range program of 
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health protection for the elderly—pri- 
vate health insurance, public assistance 
financing, and financing through the 
Social Security mechanism. It is our 
job here and now to sift and carefully 
evaluate each one of them. 

Most of us, I am sure, would like to 
put as much reliance as possible on pri- 
vate health insurance. We know that 
the industry has been making heroic 
efforts to meet the health needs of our 
aged. But despite these efforts, it has 
been pretty well demonstrated by now 
that private health insurance cannot— 
by itself—cover the catastrophic and 
chronic illnesses of the aged at premiums 
the retired can afford to pay. Many 
policies for the aged provide only the 
most limited of coverage. Because of 
poor health, some of our elderly cannot 
qualify at all for insurance, or can only 
secure coverage that excludes or limits 
preexisting conditions—precisely those 
which create the greatest expenses. At 
the present time only about half of our 
people over 65 have private insurance 
coverage, and even the most optimistic 
predictions do not promise that even in 
10 or 15 years private policies which are 
both broad and reasonable can be pro- 
vided by private insurance for any sub- 
stantial portion of those over 65. Both 
the Blue Cross association and the 
American Hospital Association have 
stated that some form of government as- 
sistance is necessary to provide ade- 
quate health insurance for the elderly. 

Public assistance financing, the sec- 
ond method, has, of course, been with 
us in varying degrees of effectiveness for 
some time. It has two main facets. 
The first is the type of program almost 
all States have—to provide some measure 
of medical care for people on relief, and 
the second is the innovation resulting 
from the passage of the Kerr-Mills Act 
2 years ago which made matching funds 
available to the States for the establish- 
ment of a new category of assistance to 
assist older persons who were not on 
relief; who had sufficient resources to 
meet their ordinary living expenses but 
who could not cope with the high costs 
of medical care. Unfortunately, due to 
the fact that, in the main, the State’s por- 
tion of the cost of medical assistance 
for the aged programs must be financed 
from general revenues, only one-half of 
the States have been able to put medical 
assistance to the aged—or MAA—pro- 
grams into operation since Kerr-Mills 
became effective in October 1960. The 
States, hard pressed for funds and with 
strong competing demands for the funds 
that are available, apparently simply 
cannot afford either to establish medi- 
cal assistance for the aged programs 
or to establish comprehensive programs. 

Efforts have been made to mask this 
simple fiscal fact of life by offering a dis- 
torted figure of the number of States 
with Kerr-Mills programs. This is 
achieved by combining the total number 
of States that made some changes in 
their programs for people on relief with 
the total number of States that estab- 
lished new medical assistance for the 
aged programs. Thus we hear 36 States, 
38 States, and 46 States as the total of 
those having established Kerr-Mills pro- 
grams. 
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The plain fact is that only 25 States 
have established programs of medical as- 
sistance for the aged—and these, in 
many cases, are inadequate programs. 

I do not make that statement critical 
of the States, because of the very great 
fiscal problems that confront our States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks an article entitled “Struggling 
States—Many Report Deficits Despite 
Higher Taxes, Recovery in Economy,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal on 
July 6, 1962. The article discusses the 
fiscal problems confronting the States 
and their inability to meet all the de- 
mands upon their revenue. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRUGGLING STATES—MANY REPORT DEFICITS 
DESPITE HIGHER TAXES, RECOVERY IN ECON- 
OMY— EDUCATION, WELFARE EXPENSES RISE 
SHARPLY; SOME WEIGH NEW ROUND or Tax 
Boosts—More Loox To FEDERAL AIp 


(By John F. Lawrence) 


The fiscal health of the Nation’s State 
governments, which has declined steadily in 
recent years, is failing to respond even to the 
dual tonic of new taxes and economic recov- 
ery. 

In California, despite a 7-percent rise in 
revenues, income fell at least $8 million short 
of covering spending in the fiscal year that 
ended last Saturday, whittling to less than 
$30 million a surplus that totaled four times 
that just 2 years ago. 

In Mississippi, tax collections ran 4 percent 
ahead of estimates, but the State spent some 
$20 million more than it took in during the 
2-year budget period that ended June 30. 
Appropriations for the coming 2 years will 
gobble up $17 million in new taxes and still 
exceed anticipated revenues by $10 million. 

These are by no means isolated examples of 
what's happening to State finances. In a 
Wall Street Journal survey of 21 of the most 
populous States, just over half reported that 
spending outran revenues in fiscal periods 
ended June 30. Although tax collections 
rose more than expected in seven States 
surveyed, only two of these expect to report 
an excess of income over outgo for the year. 
Many States are digging into surplus funds 
normally intended as a buffer against slump 
years. Others are slipping deeper into the 
red. 

MORE PRESSURE FOR FEDERAL AID 


This erosion of State finances, particularly 
in a year of strong revenue gains, is ex- 
panding pressure for new State taxes and in- 
creased Federal aid to States. State spend- 
ing has more than doubled in the last 
decade, according to Federal statistics. Pop- 
ulation growth has helped push up ex- 
penditures for education by 10 percent a year 
since 1959, while gains in overall State 
revenues have averaged less than 9 percent. 
Increased chronic unemployment and new 
assistance programs have contributed to a 
rapid climb in welfare expenses. 

To meet these costs, at least four States— 
Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia—have established new study commis- 
sions to plan a broad overhaul of the tax 
laws and an increase in revenues. Many, 
too, are trying new enforcement tactics to 
squeeze added funds out of present levies. 
But nearly all State officials foresee a grow- 
ing reliance on Federal funds to meet the 
higher costs. Uncle Sam poured $6.4 bil- 
lion into State programs in fiscal 1961, more 
than 22 percent of general State revenues. 
That's up from $2.6 billion, or less than 18 
percent of State revenues in 1953. 

This year’s darkening financial picture 
contrasts sharply with the fiscal rebound 
most States experienced during the last 
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economic recovery. State revenues totaled 
$27.4 billion in the year ended June 30, 1960, 
topping expenditures by $200 million. In 
the following year, however, rose 
6.9 percent while the recession held revenues 
to a 4.9-percent rise, leaving a $400 million 
deficit. It’s almost certain final tabulations 
for the latest fiscal year will show spending 
again exceeded revenues by a substantial 
margin. 

To be sure, the current high level of 
business activity has helped a few States 
improve their fiscal standing. Maryland’s 
tax collections ran $6 million ahead of esti- 
mates in the year just ended. With expendi- 
gain boosted the 


from $12 million a year ago. 
tax and a stronger economy are helping 
Texas wipe out a $60 million deficit during 
the current biennium, which has another 
year to run. 

But for most States, the trend is decidedly 
im the other direction, largely reflecting sky- 
rocketing costs. 


PUBLIC AID TROUBLES 


“Revenues are keeping up with expecta- 
tions, but the public aid people have run 
into trouble,” says Ted Leth, superintendent 
of budgets for Illinois. The legislature, due 
to convene next January, faces a demand for 
$100 million to tide the welfare agencies 
through to the end of the biennium next 
June, “Unless there are new taxes, that'll 
all be deficit,” says Mr. Leth. The State had 
hoped instead to wipe out a $35 million 
deficit from the last biennium. 

Other States are suffering from overopti- 
mistic revenue forecasts as well as higher 
costs. Indiana counted on getting $214 mil- 
lion from its gross income tax, which pro- 
vides 80 percent of its general fund, in the 
fiscal year just ended, up from $192 million 
in fiscal 1960-61. “We don’t know why, but 
revenues are falling about $11 million 
short,” says a top financial officer of the 
State. The State already had expected spend- 
ing to run about $15 million above current 
revenues, cutting into a $49 million surplus. 
The revenue lag will slim the surplus to less 
than $25 million. 

Michigan has suffered both ways. “Wel- 
fare expenses and aid to local school dis- 
tricts both exceeded the appropriations and 
our recovery didn’t materialize soon enough 
to lift revenues as much as we hoped,” says 
Clarence W. Lock, Michigan’s revenue com- 
missioner. Result: Instead of a revenue bal- 
ance last year, the State added $20 million 
more to its $71 million deficit. 


SOME STATES CUT BACK 


Even more s g for a recovery year, 
some States have been forced to make last- 
minute cutbacks in spending. Ohio collected 
about $608 million in general fund reve- 
nues, 5 percent more than a year before, but 
spending was headed for $630 million, a rise 
of 6 percent, until the State began econo- 
mizing. “We've held off on some $7 million 
of capital improvements and deferred some 
equipment purchases,” says James Maloon, 
finance director. Spending thus totaled $618 
million, leaving a $10 million deficit. 

Pennsylvania planned to wind up $9 mil- 
lion im the black in the year ended June 30 
and use the surplus to help meet increased 
costs in the current fiscal year. But the 
State came into June $10 million behind 
schedule and had to scramble to catch up. 
It stepped up its bill collecting, held off on 
some spending programs—including such 
things as buying autos—and managed to 
get a $4.7 million windfall from a favorable 
decision in a large corporate tax case. 

Only higher taxes have headed off worsen- 
ing budgetary situations. Pennsylvania’s 
climb out of the red is the result of an in- 
crease to 4 percent from 3 percent in the 
State sales tax and other tax changes 3 
years ago. Wisconsin averted a $60 million 
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deficit in the biennium ending next year 
when the legislature just before Christmas 
added a new sales tax. 

Two-thirds of the 47 State legislatures 
that met in 1959 raised taxes and half, in- 
cluding some that raised rates in 1959, did so 
in 1961. Only 21 legislatures meet in even 
years and Mississippi and Michigan passed 
the only major 1962 tax bills. The former 


corporate franchise levies and a 4-percent 
tax on liquor. 

Despite this flurry of tax activity, pressures 
already are mounting for another round of 
increases. Wisconsin’s revenues, based on 
present taxes, are expected to rise 5 percent 
in the next biennium starting July 1, 1963, 
while “a survey of all departments points to 
a 20-percent overall increase in costs,” says 
John A. Gronouski, commissioner of taxa- 
tion. “That figure may be shaved some, but 
there’s no question in my mind there’s going 
to be a gap between revenues and expenses. 
The issue in the current gubernatorial race 
isn’t whether to raise taxes but how.” 

“We're getting pressure for more aid to 
local school districts and for higher faculty 
salaries at State colleges, but we're not going 
to have any money from present taxes to put 
into any new programs,” says Roy M. Bell, 
California’s assistant director of finance. 

“The cost of everything is going up, except 
for stocks,” quips C. H. Morrisett, Virginia’s 
tax commissioner. The State’s general fund 
budget for the 2 years that began July 1 
is $573 million, 15 percent above that of the 
biennium just ended. 

Among the biggest factors in the State’s 
spending rise is increased aid to local areas 
for schools, welfare, and other programs. 
New York State’s local assistance expenses 
amounted to $1,265 million in the latest fis- 
cal year, up 12 percent from fiscal 1960-61. 
They're expected to climb another 8 percent 
in the current year. 

The biggest part of local aid goes to edu- 
cation. Kansas early this year increased its 
annual contributions to local districts to 
$20 a pupil from $15. This program is a 
key factor pushing the State’s general fund 
budget for the current year some $9 million 
over revenue estimates, eating into a $27 
million cash reserve. As recently as 1954 
State contributions ran only $6 a pupil. 

INDIANA ENROLLMENTS RISE 
“We've been getting a 30,000 increase a 
in enrollment in public schools and we 
figure each 30 students adds $30,000 a year in 
costs, including new classrooms, teachers 


costs, expenditures are rising more rapidly 
than revenues and this undoubtedly is going 
to mean new taxes,” he adds. Indiana’s fis- 
cal 1962-63 budget contemplates using 
nearly all of the remaining 825 million 
surplus. 

State governments in some cases are feel- 
ing voter pressure to ease the burden of 
school costs on local property taxes. In 
Ohio the State now is paying roughly a third 
of the public school costs, down from 43 per- 
cent 10 years ago, with the property taxes 
paid directly to local governments making 
up the difference. “There’s considerable 
feeling that we should at least halt the 
growth in the share carried by the property 
tax,” says Mr. Maloon, finance director. 

Compounding the educational cost prob- 
lem is a bulge in the rate of increase in en- 
rollment at State colleges and universities, 


is expected to reach 5 million by 1970, up a 
third from the current level, while enroll- 
ment in State colleges and universities, now 
totaling 130,000 is expected to double. 


from 17th among the States in the percent- 
age of high school graduates going to col- 
lege, according to Mr, Maloon. 

Welfare spending is another key area of 
rising costs. Minois spent roughly $280 mil- 
lion on welfare in the previous biennium and 
hoped to get by with the same spending in 
the current 2-year period winding up next 
year. But instead, spending is running al- 
most one-third above the last biennium. 
“The Chicago stockyards closedowns threw 
many unskilled people out of work, length- 
ening relief roles,” explains Mr. Leth. 

Recognizing their budget problems will 
grow increasingly severe in the years ahead, 
more States are forming commissions to 
study ways of revising revenue laws to get 
increased taxes without unduly burdening 
any one taxpayer group. Many older State 
bodies also are giving increased considera- 
tion to broad tax changes. In Illinois, a 
recently appointed revenue committee is 
expected to make recommendations for new 
tax legislation when the State’s lawmakers 
convene in January. 

Growing spending pressures are overcom- 
ing some traditional opposition to new taxes. 
The State Senate in Michigan came the 
closest in its history to passing an Income 
tax this year. In Ohio, “most of the big 
pressure groups that have opposed increases 
in the past now are to some new 
taxes, though they’re naturally all trying 
to put the monkey on someone else's back.“ 
says James Hunter, Ohio’s research director 
for taxation. 


U.S. GRANTS TO PENNSYLVANIA UP 


Whatever the outcome of the moves for 
new tax legislation, it’s clear the States 
expect to lean more heavily on Federal as- 
sistance. “Despite some altruistic comments 
to the contrary, I don't think the States, 
hard pressed as they are for money, are 
going to turn down Federal aid as new pro- 
grams are made available,” maintains David 
Baldwin, Pennsylvania's budget secretary. 
Federal grants to the Quaker State for pub- 
lic assistance alone have totaled $119 mil- 
lion in the last 12 months, up from $94 
million the previous year and $87 million 
in 1959-60. 

Many States are trying to ease the finan- 
cial pinch somewhat through new enforce- 
ment methods. Rhode Island faced a $1 
million deficit in its budget for the year 
just ended but made up the difference by 
boosting the audit staff to 35 people from 
20 and raising starting salaries to $6,000 
from $4,000 to attract better talent. 

“We've taken in $54 in extra taxes for 
each hour of work per man and the added 
cost is only $3 an hour,” explains John H. 
Norberg, assistant tax administrator. Since 
the program started last August, the State 
has run 1,000 audits of tax returns from re- 
tallers and other businessmen, compared 
with 80 in all of fiscal 1961. “At least 75 
percent of the audits have produced addi- 
tional revenue,” says Mr. Norberg. 

New York currently is training a squad of 
new field examiners, at least 10 of whom are 
likely to be sent out of the State to check 
whether corporations headquartered else- 
where but doing business in New York are 
paying the taxes they should. “If this proves 
productive, we'll expand the program,” says 
Joseph H. Murphy, commissioner of taxa- 
tion and finance. 

Cooperation between Federal and State tax 
collectors is increasing. At least 17 States 
now use income as reported to the Federal 
Government as the basis for assessing per- 
sonal or ate Income taxes, 5 more 
than in 1957. A dozen States have made 
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agreements, most within the past 5 years, 
to exchange audit information with the 
Federal Government. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President the third 
method is the one under active consid- 
eration here today—use of the social 
security mechanism to provide that peo- 
ple during their working years build up 
insurance to pay for the major part of 
their hospital expenses when they re- 
tire. The social security mechanism has 
been chosen because we know it works, 
and works well. Through it, over 90 
percent of our people now have old-age 
insurance, and already it has given mil- 
lions a measure of security and inde- 
pendence. The overwhelming number 
of votes in favor of expanding this sys- 
tem, or increasing its benefits, each 
time the issue comes before the House 
and the Senate, are strong testimony 
of congressional confidence in this pro- 
gram. The amendment before us recog- 
nizes the reliance our people have on 
social security, and their belief in it, by 
establishing a separate trust fund for 
medical benefits so the present well- 
operating system of old-age benefits can- 
not possibly be disturbed or endangered. 

It is apparent, however, that none of 
this triumvirate—private health insur- 
ance, public assistance financing, or so- 
cial security financing—can by itself 
assure our elderly of all the health cov- 
erage they need. But a combination of 
the three could. With the insurance 
built up through social security pay- 
ments through the years covering a 
major part of the biggest item of health 
costs—that is hospital bills—we would 
have good reason, I believe, to expect that 
private insurance could be provided at 
reasonable rates to cover a substantial 
portion of the other health costs of the 
vast majority of our elderly. Kerr- 
Mills would be available to fill in the 
gaps for the needy aged. 

The missing element in this combina- 
tion at present, is, of course, social secu- 
rity financing of part of the hospital 
costs, and I am most hopeful that before 
Congress adjourns this element will be 
added. 

I am frankly disturbed, however, that 
some of my colleagues see in Kerr-Mills 
a full solution to a great national prob- 
lem, and have suggested that we merely 
sit back and let the States “make haste 
slowly” in putting the Kerr-Mills medi- 
cal assistance to the aged program into 
operation. I am frankly disturbed by 
the fact that they feel Kerr-Mills could 
become a going concern, nationwide, in 
all of its aspects, all would be well, and 
our job would be done. 

The Kerr-Mills Act, laudable as its 
objectives are, is philanthropy. We have 
always been a philanthropic people. We 
have always tried to see that our people 
who are old and ill and do not have 
money have been given the care they 
need. County commissioners in coun- 
ties out across the country have 
been struggling with this problem for 
years. We have county hospitals and 
charity wards and other State and 
county public institutions to help out. 
Our doctors have given generously of 
themselves and their time treating indi- 
gent patients without cost. Federal 
matching funds made available to some 
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States through the Kerr-Mills medical 
assistance to the aged program have 
helped somewhat. But, as I have 
pointed out, not enough. 

But—and this is what disturbs me— 
the people who support only Kerr-Mills 
support only philanthropic care. They 
ignore the needs of our millions of 
elderly who have no wish to receive care 
at the taxpayers’ expense, but who are 
nevertheless staggered by the drain on 
their savings—and on the pay checks 
and savings of their children—when they 
have an extended hospital stay. These 
people do not seek philanthropy. In 
fact many of them would rather suffer 
silently, and even to die, rather than 
bend their knees for charity to pay their 
medical bills. To offer these people only 
Kerr-Mills—medical assistance to the 
aged—to ask that they submit to a 
means test before they can be given any 
help—is to show a thorough lack of un- 
derstanding of American character, of 
the determination of many elder Ameri- 
cans to continue to take care of them- 
selves in their old age as they have in 
the past, even if it means to go without 
medical care. To offer Kerr-Mills only 
is to be insensitive to the American 
spirit, to the American glory in inde- 
pendence. 

I am also concerned by the lack of 
understanding of those who say that be- 
cause of inauguration of Kerr-Mills in 
some of the States has not increased 
greatly the number of recipients, there 
are really not very many of our senior 
citizens who need help with their medi- 
cal bills. In my State of Utah, for ex- 
ample, where payments were commenced 
on September 1, 1961, total payments 
through April totaled only $336,642, of 
which the Federal share was $214,565. 
In April of this year payments were 
made to only 508 of Utah’s over-65 popu- 
lation, which represents less than 1 
percent of the aged in the State. 

In the first place, Utah has a law un- 
der which relatives are required to con- 
tribute to the costs of medical care. We 
also have a lien law, which gives the 
State a preferred claim against any 
property owned by these old folks. The 
above may account for in part the small 
number of people utilizing the program. 

But I believe there are some other as- 
pects of Utah thinking, and of Utah 
moral and ethical standards, which bear 
on the situation. Utah people have a 
particular pride in being self-reliant 
and independent. It is our heritage— 
a heritage handed down from our 
pioneer ancestors, and a heritage of 
which we are immensely proud. The 
doctrine of self-reliance is taught con- 
stantly by the Latter-day Saints Church, 
and reiterated by the other religious 
organizations represented in the State, 
as it is, I am sure, by these religious 
faiths in all parts of the country. But 
because of our heritage and our strong 
belief in self-reliance, I am confident 
that the people of Utah would resort to 
every other possible means of assistance 
before turning to charity. 

Utah is also a particularly close knit 
family State. We have large families— 
in fact I believe they are among the 
largest in the country—and many of the 
members of the family remain in Utah 
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instead of moving out to other States. 
Or if they do go elsewhere during their 
working years, many of them return to 
Utah in retirement to be with their 
families. Large families can, and with 
magnificent generosity do when it is at 
all possible, contribute to the care of 
their senior members when such help 
is needed. 

But in Utah, as in every other State, 
the rising cost of living has cut deeply 
into the value of retirement incomes, 
and the rising cost of medical services 
has made it more and more necessary 
for children and other members of the 
family to help senior members with their 
medical bills. And, as in every other 
State, the slender resources of the vast 
majority of our senior citizens—and 
those of their children, who have heavy 
responsibilities of their own—are under 
great strain. Many of them have 
written to tell me so. I am confident 
that there are many people in Utah— 
a State of resolute and self-reliant peo- 
ple—who would far prefer a system un- 
der which they would contribute during 
their working years to a fund for the 
higher-than-average medical costs of 
their retirement years than a system 
which would offer them care only as a 
charity patient. 

The use of the social security ma- 
chinery for this purpose is sound and 
practical, because it does not give a per- 
son something for nothing, but provides 
him with a way of insuring himself 
against dependency for hospitalization 
when he becomes ill in his old age. In 
that it takes steps to prevent dependency 
before it occurs, it is thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the American tradition, so 
highly held in my State, of self-reliance. 

Mr. President, the amendment before 
us today would establish a program of 
medical assistance which is in keeping 
with the American tradition and consist- 
ent with the dignity, independence, and 
integrity to which each citizen is en- 
titled. It is a sound, sane, and conserva- 
tive program in that it purports only to 
pay a good part of the hospital and re- 
lated costs of our elderly, roughly 25 per- 
cent of their medical expenses. It would 
do so on a self-financing basis through 
social security rather than being a drain 
on all taxpayers. 

It would have no bearing on the doc- 
tor-patient relationship, except to make 
it more pleasant for the patient who 
would be relieved of part of his worries 
about the cost of his illness, and for the 
doctor, who would be more likely to be 
paid for his services because the pa- 
tient would not have to stretch his 
money over both doctor and hospital. 

There are those who insist the pro- 
gram would be a step toward socialized 
medicine. There is absolutely no basis 
for this charge. The program is, in- 
stead, a bulwark against socialism. If 
we can give our elderly enough relief 
with medical bills through this program, 
there will be little pressure for nationali- 
zation. 

Students of this subject point out that 
countries which have turned to socialized 
medicine have never had strong systems 
of private health insurance. In con- 
trast, we have in the United States a 
private health insurance system that is 
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strong, very strong and quite adequate, 
except with respect to coverage of older 


persons. 

I think it also important to note that 
the British do not believe that their type 
of program is an inevitable consequence 
of the kind of program we are now pro- 
posing. On the contrary. According to 
the U.S. News & World Report for 
March 26, 1962, some British officials 
wish they could start all over again with 
the kind of program proposed here. I 
quote: 

Some top officials here say that, if Britain 
were starting today from scratch to tackle 
the problem of medical care, she would not 
attempt outright nationalization. 

“If we had a chance to do it again,” one 
high-ranking official says, “I think that we 
would favor some form of compulsory medi- 
cal insurance, supplemented by tax funds 
together with subsidies to hospitals to keep 
down costs. We would also act to limit the 
cost of drugs. In short, the state would 
insure that everyone had access to medical 
care at a reasonable cost, but without na- 
tionalizing the entire system and putting all 
doctors on the Government payroll.” 

This official adds that President Kennedy's 
proposal to provide medical care for the aged 
through the U.S. social security system is 
the first step toward the kind of system 
that Britain probably would introduce now 
if there could be a fresh start. 


Despite such evidence to the contrary, 
there are those who still claim that, with 
enactment of hospital benefits financed 
through social security, the United 
States will be headed down the British 
path of nationalized or socialized medi- 
cine. 

Mr. President, we must relieve our 
elderly people, at least in part, from the 
harrowing worry of the cost of illness 
which hangs over them. This fear is 
no specter dreamed up to push for ac- 
tion on the measure before us. It is 
real, it is there. Anyone who reads the 
income statistics of our elderly with an 
open mind and an open heart—anyone 
who listens to our senior citizens them- 
selves with thought and compassion, 
must know the fear is there—must real- 
ize something must be done about it. 

How can anyone who has ever paid 
any hospital bills himself doubt that a 
retired couple with an income of less 
than $2,500 and less than $500 in liquid 
assets, would be struck a staggering blow 
by a serious illness which ran up hos- 
pital bills into the hundreds, even the 
thousands? Yet half of all our aged 
couples have less than $2,500 in annual 
income. 

How can anyone who has ever paid 
a hospital bill himself doubt that a per- 
son with an income of less than $1,000 
a year, and probably not even $500 in 
money he could draw, could and probably 
would be completely wiped out by a long 
hospital stay. 

We should not force our elderly, after 
a lifetime of independence, to turn to 
public assistance or private charity, or 
to take from their children what they 
know their children need desperately for 
themselves and for the new generation 
coming on. 

We should set up now a program 
which will assure them that the greatest 
part of those dreaded medical costs— 
the costs of a hospital stay—will be paid 
for as a right, and not a charity, through 
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our social security. system, from funds 
they will contribute themselves while 
they are strong and healthy and 
working, s 

I am convinced that we will do this— 
I am convinced that we are a civilized 
nation, and that we will demonstrate 
this again by not only showing the 
measure of our concern for the oldest 
and weakest of our members, but by 
doing something which will help them to 
help themselves. 

As my good friend, Senator Lone, of 
Hawaii, has said, if ever there was a 
proposal based on sound American 
thinking, this is it. 

It is based not on European practice, 
not on the ideas of Bismarck, or Marx, 
or Lenin, but on the reasoning of that 
most conservative of great Americans, 
the godfather of the Republican Party, 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Does that surprise you? Let me ex- 
plain. Back in 1798, Hamilton, always 
alert to protect the taxpayer, had a 
problem. It involved young America’s 
sailors. Leaving home on their ships 
healthy and hearty, they returned many 
months later with many of their mem- 
bers ill with scurvy, racked with strange 
diseases or suffering from injuries. 

Inevitably they wound up in the big 
ports of our young Nation dependent for 
medical care on the local taxpayers—on 
local relief—on a Kerr-Mills sort of set- 
up. To Hamilton—a businessman if 
there ever was one—this made no sense 
whatsoever. Moreover, it set a danger- 
ous precedent for other groups in the 
population. 

So Hamilton—not Karl Marx—Alex- 
ander Hamilton said: “Why should we 
not charge these sailors a very small part 
of their wages when they are healthy 
and employed to pay for their own care 
when they are sick and injured?” It 
made sense to our 100 percent American 
forebears: The Congress enacted it into 
law in 1798 thus providing a system of 
self-financing care for merchant seamen 
and, at the same time, originating our 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

It was the safe, sane, conservative, in- 
telligent, businesslike approach in 1798. 

It remains, today, in 1962, the same 
safe, sane, conservative American an- 
swer to a great American problem. 

Mr. President, I urge that the amend- 
ments of the Senator from New Mexico 
be adopted. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 7-6 
62—A..” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 4, be- 
tween lines 8 and 9, insert the following: 

(d) It is further declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that no individual who re- 
ceives aid or assistance (including medical 
or any other type of remedial care) under 
a State plan approved under title I, IV, X, 
XIV, or XVI of the Social Security Act shall 
receive less benefits or be otherwise disad- 
vantaged by reason of the enactment of this 
title. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has no objection to the amendment 
and has so notified the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
principal sponsor of the bill providing 
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health care insurance benefits for the 
aged, 

My amendment merely makes clear 
that in enacting a health care benefits 
program, it would not be the intention 
of the Congress to deprive any person of 
any benefits to which he is entitled un- 
der a State medical program or, may I 
add, under the pending legislation. 

STATE MEDICAL PLAN IN COLORADO HAS SUPERIOR 
FEATURES 

In Colorado we have one of the best 
medical care for the aged programs in 
the country, for our elderly citizens who 
are on the old-age pension rolls. It pro- 
vides certain benefits that are not avail- 
able under the Anderson-Javits bill. 

The aged people in Colorado who are 
now receiving State medical assistance 
want to be assured that we in the Con- 
gress will not enact.a law that will give 
them some coverage while at the same 
time restrict their use of the more com- 
prehensive coverage of medical care un- 
der the Colorado program. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment 
as a means of reassuring those now re- 
ceiving State medical assistance that 
they can continue to use benefits of State 
plans as assistance supplementary to a 
Federal health insurance program. 

The situation in Colorado, very brief- 
ly, is that in round figures we have about 
50,000 old-age pensioners in the Colorado 
old-age system. Like all systems, ours 
is based on need. Of those 50,000 pen- 
sioners about 41 percent are people who 
also draw a pension from social security. 

In other words, if a social security an- 
nuitant in Colorado, who draws $75 a 
month, has no other income, and dem- 
onstrates a need for assistance, he can 
come under the State pension program 
and draw a State pension of $35. The 
maximum State pension is $110. If he 
comes under the Colorado pension pro- 
gram, he is then permitted to participate 
in the pension’s medical care program, 
even though he is a social security an- 
nuitant. 

I point out, however, that under the 
program presented by the junior Senator 
from New Mexico, not only the social 
security annuitants, but all of our pen- 
sioners would be eligible for hospital and 
certain nursing home and other benefits. 

In addition to an excellent pension sys- 
tem, one of the finest in the Nation, 
Colorado offers its aged people a medical 
care program, which provides compre- 
hensive assistance under a constitutional 
limitation of $10 million a year. 

The sole purpose of my amendment, so 
far as Colorado is concerned, is to pro- 
vide that when a pensioner avails himself 
of the benefits of the Federal plan, the 
State must protect the pensioner’s rights 
under the Colorado program by paying 
the first $90 hospital charge required 
under the Federal program. 

In short, how can the aged poor people, 
who are on fixed State pensions and in 
need, pay the $90 deductible if they do 
not have the money? The principal 
purpose of my amendment is to make ab- 
solutely clear that the Congress expects 
that in the State of Colorado the $90 
deductible hospital charge will be paid 
for old-age pensioners out of the Colo- 
rado Medical Care Fund. 
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However, T must emphasize that not 
only will it provide for the aged of 
Colorado, it will provide similar protec- 
tion for pensioners in 45 States as well. 
So the amendment will have a wide- 
spread effect. 

In effect my amendment assures that 
Colorado old-age pensioners will receive 
more assistance than they now receive 
under the State plan alone. 

As the Federal plan begins to work and 
the pensioners use its benefits, I have 
assurance that the Colorado plan will be 
expanded. Certain suspended medical 
services will be restored and new services 
added. I am hopeful that when the 
Anderson-Javits program goes into effect 
the Colorado medical care plan will be- 
gin to provide dental, drugs, and pros- 
thetic device payments. 

STATES RIGHTS PRESERVED 


My amendment is framed as a firm 
declaration of policy of the Congress. It 
applies only to the Federal health bene- 
fits insurance program for the aged. It 
does not impinge on the right of a State 
to modify and reshape its own medical 
assistance program. But it does say that 
Congress does not intend that anyone 
lose the advantages of a State program 
simply because he becomes eligible for 
the Federal health benefits insurance 
program. 

FORTY-FIVE STATES AND POSSESSIONS AFFECTED 
BY CARROLL AMENDMENT 

Forty-three States, the Virgin Islands, 
and the District of Columbia now make 
medical care in some degree available 
to the aged who are on old-age assist- 
ance. In the year 1960 they made ven- 
dor payments of $295 million for medical 
care and money payments of $149 mil- 
lion; a total of $444 million. 

‘Twenty-three percent of all assistance 
to the aged in 45 States and possessions 
was in the form of medical care. 

In 1960 there were 2,358,272 aged 
Americans who were eligible to receive 
State medical asistance in one form or 
another in an average month. 

The types of State medical assistance 
vary widely from State to State, but in 
almost each case there are some medical 
care benefits not available in the bill 
before us. 

For example, 42 States and posses- 
sions provide payments to doctors. 

The Anderson-Javits bill does not 
cover doctor bills. It is basically a hos- 
pital, nursing home bill, designed to 
help the aged in meeting the enormous 
expense involved in increased costs of 
hospital, nursing home and health care, 
relieving the burden of serious and 
catastrophic illness. 

The aged in these 42 States want to be 
assured that they will continue to re- 
ceive doctor care under their State plans 
if they elect to use the hospital, nursing 
home and health care provided under 
the bill before us. 

Thirty-six States provide dental care; 
40 provide prescribed drugs outside the 
hospital. Neither of these benefits is 
available under the bill we have be- 
fore us. 

Again, the aged in the States where 
these benefits are available want assur- 
ance they will not lose these benefits. 
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At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp a list of States now pro- 
viding medical assistance to the aged in 
forms of either doctor services, dental 
services, Or drugs, or a combination of 
the three. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

States providing some type of medical 

assistance to the aged (as of Oct. 1, 1961) 
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No program. 

Source: Bureau of Family Services, Social Security 
Administration (in “The Health Care of the Aged,” 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962). 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, from 
the foregoing chart Senators can deter- 
mine the effect of my amendment on 
their States. 

COLORADO’S MEDICAL CARE PLAN 

The Colorado State program of med- 
ical care for its senior citizens on old- 
age pension is one of the finest in the 
country. 

Colorado pioneered in the use of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield as its agent in 
administering the hospital and doctors 
fee program. The relationship with 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield has worked 
out to the complete satisfaction of pen- 
sioners, doctors, and hospital adminis- 


trators. 

In 1961 Colorado spent $10 million on 
medical care to the aged. 

Much of this was paid for services not 
available under the Anderson-Javits bill. 

For example, $2,053,568.84 was paid to 
Colorado doctors in 1961; 34,197 doctor 
bills were paid for in hospital serv- 
ices, averaging $59.52 per bill for sur- 
gical and $41.97 for medical services; 
128,089 home and office calls by doctors 
were paid for; $372,284.27 was paid for 
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138,110 drug prescriptions for nursing- 
home patients; $24,097.62 was paid for 
ambulance transportation service. 

Under my amendment the Congress 
declares as a matter of policy that it 
expects these services to continue to be 
available to the aged pensioners. 

Another problem confronting Colorado 
pensioners which would be cured by my 
amendment involves hospital care. 

Under the Anderson-Javits bill the 
patient is required to pay $10 a day for 
the first 9 days of hospital care, and $20 
for each diagnostic study by outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services. 

In Colorado in 1961 the average hos- 
pital stay by pensioners was 9.9 days. 
There were about 18,000 hospital 
admissions, 

My amendment assures Colorado pen- 
sioners that the first 9 days of hospital 
care, or the $90 deductible hospital 
charge, will be provided by the Colorado 
State medical program and the balance 
of the stay by the new Anderson-Javits 
program within its limitations. In other 
words, the Colorado program should 
supplement the Federal program, filling 
in the gaps. 

FEDERAL BENEFITS NOT CONSIDERED INCOME 


Another problem is raised when a Fed- 
eral health insurance program is consid- 
ered in connection with State pension 
and medical care programs. My amend- 
ment also meets this problem. 

The beneficiaries of State plans are 
concerned lest by taking advantage of 
the Federal program as a resource they 
suffer a disadvantage in having the State 
consider Federal health care benefits as 
income counted against their State 
pension. 

My amendment establishes as a mat- 
ter of congressional policy that this dis- 
advantage to State pensioners not occur. 

My amendment assures the State old- 
age pensioner that he may use Ander- 
son-Javits benefits and still continue to 
draw his regular monthly pension with- 
out penalty. 

The director of the welfare depart- 
ment of the State of Colorado, Mr. Guy 
Justis, informs me that he would expect 
every eligible Colorado pensioner to avail 
himself of the Anderson-Javits benefits 
as à resource. 

However, I am assured that even 
though this is a resource it will be con- 
sidered only as a medical aid resource 
and nothing more. It will not be con- 
sidered as income which would dilute 
the monthly pension. 

My amendment emphasizes that the 
Congress, as a matter of policy, declares 
that no pensioner shall be disadvantaged 
as a result of enactment of the Ander- 
son-Javits bill. Hence the_ pensioners’ 
monthly pension is protected and safe- 
guarded. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE DOES NOT OBJECT 


I have discussed this proposal with 
Officials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who say it is 
not, and never has been, their intention 
to reduce benefits to any person eligible 
for benefits under a State pension plan. 
I replied that that might very well be; 
but I did not know who the next Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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would be or what his interpretation of 
the act would be. Therefore, I desired 
to protect my Colorado old-age pen- 
sioners by spelling out, as far as I could, 
that the policy and intent of Congress 
would be not to reduce any benefits to 
a pensioner receiving assistance under a 
State plan. This is the entire purpose of 
my amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of a letter dated July 6, 
1962, from Hon. Wilbur J. Cohen, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
The original letter is in the possession of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
July 6, 1962. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLINT: This is in reference to an 
amendment to your health insurance amend- 
ment to H.R. 10606 proposed by Senator Car- 
ROLL on July 5. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to reassure recipients of old-age 
assistance and other persons receiving public 
assistance that the enactment of your health 
insurance amendment would not be detri- 
mental to them. As a practical matter, we 
do not believe that this would occur and 
accordingly from the standpoint of the op- 
eration of the programs are not convinced 
that an amendment is necessary. 

However, since there apparently is wide- 
spread concern, at least in Colorado, among 
the old-age pensioners, we sympathize with 
Senator CARROLL’s desire to provide as much 
reassurance as possible without restricting 
the right of States to modify and reshape 
their assistance programs. 

We would accordingly have no objection 
to its inclusion in your amendment with a 
few minor drafting changes reflected in the 
enclosed draft which, we understand, are 
acceptable to Senator CARROLL. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this is a very necessary amendment. 
It has been under consideration for sev- 
eral days. Ihave discussed the proposal 
with the people of my State, especially 
pensioners, and they have expressed deep 
apprehension about this health insur- 
ance benefits bill. I think the amend- 
ment will strengthen the proposal of- 
fered by the junior Senator from New 
Mexico, who has shown brilliant leader- 
ship in this field. The amendment will 
strengthen the.position of pensioners not 
only in Colorado, but throughout the 
Nation, as well. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have had this 
proposal studied carefully by officials of 
the Social Security Administration and 
all other persons who might be con- 
cerned with the administration of any 
part of the bill, should it become law. 
They have all assured me that there is 
no objection to the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Colorado. I hope 
it will be adopted by the Senate. 
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Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, my amendment affects 
2,358,272 aged pensioners in 45 States 
and possessions, assuring them of the 
use of their State medical care plans as 
supplementary programs to the Ander- 
son-Javits program, and assuring them 
that in no way will they be disadvan- 
taged by a reduction in their monthly 
pensions and present benefits. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


OREGON IRONWORKERS LABOR 
DISPUTE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral weeks a disrupting and costly strike 
has been raging in my State between the 
general contractors and the union of 
ironworkers. Together with my able 
colleague from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
I have conferred from time to time with 
Federal officials in regard to the possible 
Federal interest in this subject. Al- 
though it is a so-called local strike, it is 
having deleterious effects on the economy 
not only of the Pacific Northwest, but 
of the Nation as a whole. 

I express my appreciation to Secre- 
tary of Labor Goldberg and his assist- 
ants for the help they have been to the 
Senators from Oregon in regard to this 
problem in recent weeks. 

Last night the Governor of my State 
called me and said that today he was 
calling the parties into a conference with 
him and the Federal mediator, Mr. Sim- 
kin, in the hope that they might be of 
assistance in leading the parties to a set- 
tlement of their differences. I discussed 
the problem with the Governor and 
agreed to obtain whatever information 
I could which would be of help to him. 

After talking with the Governor, I con- 
ferred with Secretary of Labor Goldberg. 
This morning I had a conference in my 
office with Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Reynolds and subsequently had a tele- 
phone conference with him. 

Today I have sent the Governor of 
Oregon the following telegram: 

JuLy 13, 1962. 
The Honorable MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Governor of the State of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg.: 

I wish you success in your conference 
today with parties to ironworkers strike. 
Following my telephone conversation with 
you last night, I conferred again with Sec- 
retary of Labor Goldberg and also with 
Assistant Secretary Reynolds. Since begin- 
ning of ironworkers strike, I have been doing 
everything I can at Federal level as you have 
at State level in trying to help find a basis 
for settlement of this strike. Goldberg, in 
my several conferences with him, has been 
very cooperative as he was again in our con- 
ference after your telephone call. Reynolds 
gave me additional information this morn- 
ing which Federal Mediator Simkin has con- 
cerning the procedures of the joint appeal 
board 


In my telephone conversation with John 
Lyons, he alleged that AGC has not tried to 
settle the wage issue in good faith collective 
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g but has tried to force union into 
arbitration. He claims that Iron Workers 
Union will not arbitrate the making of the 
basic wage agreement but will only arbitrate 
disputes arising during the life of an agree- 
ment after it has been entered into through 
collective bargaining. Lyons claims that 
over the last 10 years there has developed 
a wage differential between the ironworkers 
and other speciality workers within the in- 
dustry of about 50 cents an hour and in some 
instances the differential reaches almost 90 
cents an hour. He mentioned such speciality 
crafts as electricians, plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, pipefitters, boilermakers and 
others. Lyons also claims that only 25 per- 
cent of the members of the union work for 
AGC employers and the rest work for so- 
called speciality craft employers. Apparently 
Officials of union at both National and State 
levels want employers to negotiate with them 
in collective bargaining over this alleged 
wage differential between ironworkers and 
other crafts. Respectfully suggest you and 
Simkin examine both employers and union 
representatives and find out what they claim 
the facts are about this alleged wage differ- 
ential between ironworkers working for so- 
called speciality work employers and workers 
in other speciality crafts. If you and Simkin 
can persuade both sides of the dispute to 
come to collective bargaining grips with wage 
differential issue within industry in relation 
to speciality crafts, it might help break 
impasse. If such differential does exist in 
fact, it would seem obvious to me that union 
could not expect employers to absorb entire 
wage differential as basis for ending strike. 

I have already made clear in my confer- 
ences back here that continuation of this im- 
passe between AGC and ironworkers does 
not make sense from the standpoint of the 
best interest of the public or from the stand- 
point of the best interest of other labor and 
employer groups in the Pacific Northwest as 
well as from the standpoint of the best in- 
terest of the ironworkers and the AGC. 
Everyone involved in the strike knows that 
eventually it must be and will be settled. 
Therefore, industrial statesmanship calls 
upon the employers and the union to respect 
the public interest pleas of you and Simkin 
and work out through good faith collective 
bargaining a fair and equitable compromise 
of their differences. 

Please keep me informed of anything more 
I can do at the Federal level because I want 
you to know that Iam at your service. Best 
wishes. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks, I merely wish to say that in my 
judgment neither party to this dispute 
can justify a continuation of it. I think 
they should recognize that they have a 
great obligation to the public to get the 
strike settled over this weekend, so that 
the millions and millions and millions of 
dollars’ worth of construction that has 
been at a standstill in the Pacific North- 
west can proceed next week. I do not 
use the term loosely when I say that not 
only is it their obligation as industrial 
statesmanship, but it has also become 
their patriotic duty. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the twa Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2970) to amend the Small Business Act. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 809) 
to extend the time for conducting the 
referendum with respect to the national 
marketing quota for wheat for the mar- 
keting year beginning July 1, 1962, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
there seems to be no amendment pend- 
ing now to the amendment which I have 
offered on behalf of myself and a num- 
ber of other Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
time the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatine], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Attorr], and the junior Senator 
from New Mexico, may be recognized for 
such time as they may require, without 
having the time they use charged to the 
time available to either side in connec- 
tion with the time allotment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words about the key vote 
on health care for the aged which will be 
taken on Tuesday. I refer to the vote 
which will be taken on the motion to lay 
on the table the revised Anderson 
amendments, of which I am a cosponsor. 

There has been considerable loose talk 
about depriving children and persons on 
public assistance by voting for this 
amendment or voting against the motion 
to table. Those who favor laying the 
amendment on the table have been say- 
ing in the corridors and in conferences 
in regard to the amendment that unless 
it is tabled, great damage will be done 
to a number of our vital public-assist- 
ance programs. 

Mr. President, I am emphatically op- 
posed to laying the amendment on the 
table. That would be an unwise, illogi- 
cal, and wholly irrelevant procedure at 
this time. The subject of health care 
for the elderly has been before the Con- 
gress for years. We must decide about 
it on its merits, not on the basis of some 
extraneous parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. President, let me also say that I 
heartily support the joint resolution, 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has intro- 
duced, to grant a 60-day extension of 
the Public Welfare Act. This is the 
principal answer to the charge that the 
strategy in connection with our health- 
care amendment would deprive public- 
assistance recipients of the care they 
need. If those who so strenuously urge 
that the Anderson amendment be tabled 
are really so much concerned about the 
Public-assistance recipients, such Sen- 
ators should support the joint resolution 
to provide a 60-day extension so that we 
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can intelligently and carefully debate 
the health-care issue. 

Perhaps no other domestic issue has 
stirred up so much interest and excite- 
ment throughout the Nation. How can 
we, as conscientious legislators, say that 
all we want to do is table this amend- 
ment? That would not decide anything. 
In effect, it would amount to our saying, 
“We do not want to take a position; we 
just want to get the thing out of the way 
for a while.” 

The question arises, What are we 
actually talking about when people refer 
to those on relief who are being hurt by 
our prolonged consideration of the bi- 
partisan health-care amendment to the 
Public Welfare Amendments Act? 

I have checked with the Commissioner 
of the Social Security Administration, 
and I have some facts which ought to be 
on the record. The only public-welfare 
programs that are affected by this delay 
are programs that were temporarily en- 
acted when we last amended the Public 
Welfare Act. Primarily, what in- 
volved is the temporary aid to d d- 
ent children program for the children 
of unemployed parents. It was enacted 
1 year in 1961, and now has lapsed. The 
bill before us would extend this program. 
There are, therefore, a considerable 
number of children, whose parents are 
unemployed, for whom no Federal money 
has been available since July 1. 

The relevant question is, Are these 
children going without? In my own 
State of New York, the State has con- 
tinued to make payments under general 
assistance for these children, on the basis 
that the State will be reimbursed later 
by the Federal Government. There is 
very little doubt in my mind that the 
State will be reimbursed. Iam glad that 
New York State has taken care of these 
people in the interim, and I am happy to 
report that other States are doing the 
same. 

Unfortunately, there are three States 
which have not made arrangements to 
continue this program until new legis- 
lation is enacted. These States are Illi- 
nois, Connecticut, and Oregon, In these 
three States, children are being hurt. 

I favor a temporary 60-day extension 
right now. I recognize that in Dlinois, 
Connecticut, and Oregon some children 
are temporarily being hurt by our delay. 
I am concerned about these children; 
but I caution the Senate against gener- 
alizing too carelessly, so as to make it 
appear that this delay is curtailing exist- 
ent and continuous public welfare pro- 
grams for which the authority is already 
existent, and which can be extended on 
the basis of the resolution which we 
passed to take care of the new fiscal year. 

In the three States involved, the prob- 
lem is not one of intentions or motiva- 
tion. It generally involves a rigidity of 
State law, which does not allow for the 
temporary transfer of funds from one 
public welfare program to another. In 
cases where the legislature is not in 
session or cannot act swiftly on such 
matters, we are creating a real problem. 

All in all, 13 States have programs to 
provide aid to the dependent children 
of unemployed parents. Four States— 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
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and Utah—have taken specific action to 
extend temporarily these programs. 
Three States, as I have said, are “out in 
the cold.” The remaining six States 
have programs which, as of the present 
moment, have not been impaired, ac- 
cording to the best knowledge of the 
experts at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. One of these 
six States is Oklahoma; and this situa- 
tion ought to be of interest to the senior 
Senator from that fine State. 

Mr. President, several other temporary 
features in the public welfare law are 
affected by this delay. The $1 a month 
increase made last year in the aid to the 
aged program is similarly affected. 
Again, many States are making this 
additional payment, because they are 
convinced that the Congress will act, and, 
therefore, that funds to reimburse them 
will be available at some future date. 

Thus, Mr. President, the need for posi- 
tive action is apparent. Seventeen to 
eighteen million people in the Nation and 
over 1½ million people over the age of 65 
in New York State alone are awaiting our 
decision. All of us realize, perhaps even 
more sharply after reading the thousands 
of moving pleas from our constituents, 
that something has to be done. Let us 
doit. Let us not, by tabling, say that we 
are not going to do anything about this 
critical problem. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following the 
completion of the speech by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOoTT], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes, without the time 
being counted against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As I understand the 
parliamentary situation, it is not neces- 
sary to have an amendment pending in 
order to speak at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. What we are offered by 
the Anderson-Javits amendment is this: 
Basically, we still have the King- 
Anderson bill, with a few modifications. 
Benefits would consist of payments to 
medical facilities for services rendered 
to eligible individuals for the following 
kinds of services: 

First. Inpatient hospital care: 90 days 
per benefit period subject to a deductible 
of $10 per day for the first 9 days but not 
less than $20 plus 

Second. Skilled nursing home care in 
homes affiliated with a hospital after 
transfer from a hospital: 120 days per 
benefit period plus 2 extra days of 
nursing home care for each unused day 
of hospital care, total nursing home care 
for each benefit period not to exceed 
180 days, plus 

Third. Home health services: 240 vis- 
its per calendar year plus 

Fourth. Outpatient diagnostic patient 
services subject to a $20 deductible for 
each 30-day period. 

Those eligible still include all persons 
65 or over eligible to receive social secu- 
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rity or railroad retirement benefits, an 
estimated 15 million persons, with the 
addition of some 2.5 million more per- 
sons not so eligible under social secu- 
rity or the railroad retirement act but 
who will be 65 before 1967 or reach 
age 65 before 1973 if they meet a special 
insured-status requirement of a certain 
number of quarters of coverage prior to 
that date. 

The program would be financed in 
three ways: First, the amount of annual 
wages and earnings subject to social 
security payroll taxes would be increased 
from $4,800 to $5,200; second, social se- 
curity and railroad retirement payroll 
taxes would be increased by 0.50 percent 
of taxable earnings. The increase equals 
0.25 percent on employers, 0.25 percent 
on employees, and 0.375 percent on the 
self-employed. 

These changes would be effective in 
1963 for wage base, and in 1964 for tax 
increase. Benefits for those not eligible 
for social security or railroad retirement 
benefits would be financed from general 
revenues. Administration would still be 
under the Federal social security system, 
with the States and accrediting bodies 
used in determining eligibility of pro- 
viders to participate. The providers 
could use agents torepresent them before 
the Government on their participa- 
tion in the program and on the reim- 
bursement provisions. The new pro- 
visions of which much is made, and 
which I will discuss later, are: First, to 
allow the Secretary of HEW in his dis- 
cretion, to designate an agent, such as 
Blue Cross, chosen by the provider of 
services, to handle the administrative 
details in the provider’s dealings with the 
Government; and, second, to allow the 
patient or beneficiary the privilege of 
having the benefits to which he is en- 
titled under the bill paid to the pro- 
vider—the hospital—by his own private 
health insurance organization such as 
Blue Cross; such organization would 
then be reimbursed by the Government. 

Also, a separate trust fund for health 
insurance would be established. 

WHAT IS OFFERED AND DEFICIENCIES 


Ultimately, any appraisal of merits 
and demerits in such widely different 
approaches to Government aid as Kerr- 
Mills Act and the Javits-Anderson bill 
requires that the fundamental, philo- 
sophic differences be examined carefully. 
These are basically three in number. 
Each must be studied from the view- 
point of both the immediate effect and 
the long-range implications. Broadly 
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speaking, these three fundamental dif- 
ferences under the Javits-Anderson bill 
are as follows: 

First. All of the beneficiaries, whether 
they be under social security or not, 
would receive aid regardless of need; 

Second. Care would be limited to 
(a) a specific number of days in the 
hospital and nursing homes; (b) physi- 
cian diagnostic services provided through 
hospital clinic; and (c) services of the 
home health agencies, which must be a 
nonprofit corporation or a public agency. 

Excluded would be (a) drugs, except 
those provided in one of the above-cited 
institutions; (b) private physician serv- 
ices in or out of the institution; and (c) 
nursing or other professional services 
except those provided through one of 
the above cited institutions. 

Third. Administration of the pro- 
gram, for all practical purposes, would 
be by the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington. 

It is in these three areas of conflict 
that the fundamental issues regarding 
Government’s role in medical care for 
older people are to be found. 

ANDERSON-JAVITS SUBSTITUTES GOVERNMENT 
CARE FOR PRIVATE INITIATIVE 

In direct contrast with the Kerr-Mills 
Act, the Anderson-Javits approach would 
provide limited help to everyone over 
65 covered by social security, plus ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 persons not covered 
by social security, whether such persons 
in either instance need or want help or 
not. 

The amendment which has just been 
adopted relating to the State of Colo- 
rado, which is a very unusual and pecu- 
liar situation, will aid this situation 
somewhat. Even millionaires would be 
recipients of aid. The disregard of the 
need factor by the Anderson-Javits bill 
is important in its immediate effects. 
Most obvious is the unnecessary cost to 
the taxpayer providing services for 
those who are able and willing to accept 
personal responsibility for meeting 
their own needs. Equally important is 
the virtually complete destruction of a 
substantial portion of the voluntary 
health insurance effort which is rapidly 
responding to the needs of older people. 

Immediate effects, however, are insig- 
nificant when compared with the possi- 
bilities of the future. Historically, there 
has been a tendency for age require- 
ments to be lowered once a program of 
this type gets underway. While social 
security benefits are not technically a 
matter of legal right for those who have 
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paid their social security taxes, they are 
generally so regarded by the individuals 
paying such taxes. It is quite reasonable 
to assume that this belief in their right 
might reinforce efforts for age require- 
ments, eventually completely destroy- 
ing the private enterprise system of 
medical care now enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can people. That such a possibility is 
real, is underscored by the fact that 
many of the prime movers for King- 
Anderson, and now Anderson-Javits, 
have long advocated total, compulsory 
Federal health care for the whole popu- 
lation. 

In the United States as elsewhere, 
Government very definitely operates on 
precedent. Once the precedent is estab- 
lished under the Anderson-Javits, or a 
similar bill, that medical care should be 
provided to individuals without regard 
for need, no matter how few the number 
or how limited the benefits, it will be a 
simple matter to extend such assistance 
to increasingly large numbers, conceiv- 
ably to all of the people.. The dangers 
of such an extension are especially real 
under the social security tax method of 
financing such assistance. Since work- 
ing people will be paying the bill, it is 
almost inevitable that many of them will 
want to share in the benefits. Former 
Congressman Forand, author of a previ- 
ously rejected bill similar to the King- 
Anderson bill, has said: 

If we can only break through and get 
our foot inside the door, then we can expand 
the program after that. 


I have in my hand two charts which 
show the fantastic growth of funds for 
the public assistance programs under the 
Social Security Administration and the 
funds for the National Institutes of 
Health since 1956. I believe that once 
the Anderson-Javits program was 
enacted, we could expect an even more 
rapid growth in the size of that program 
than we have experienced with the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the pub- 
lic welfare programs under HEW. 

Mr. President, because I think the 
growth of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and also the 
growth of the National Institutes of 
Health, under a similar program for 
health, provide a reasonable guidepost 
for what we may expect in this area, I 
ask unanimous consent that the two 
charts, identified as chart 1 and chart 
2, which I have in my hand, be made a 
part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Cuant 1.—Budget estimates and appropriations to the Social Security Administration, 1956 through 1968, estimate 


1959 1960 1961 
Limitation salaries expenses, 
Bureau 9 Old-Age — Survivors 
1 — — (trust fund): 
— — vad $173, 532,000 8191, 600,000 | 8237, 660, 000 
A —— — 
barsement zr aiu aa 171, 221, 000 191, 600, 000 232, 200, 000 
Budget estimate —— 
B . ee FEED —.—.——————ũᷣ ͤ œ—ͤ w̃—ʃ40 78, 600, 000 
Grants to Bias fo — — ; ris 5 — — —e — —— — — 
udget estimate] 1,457, 1, 502,000,000 | 1, 000.) 1,97: 000 
Appropriation.. ¥, 447, 000,000 | 1,578,000,000 |. 1, 770,000,000 | 1,967,000 000 | 747 bon 888 2 88 . 2 mat 209, oon |. 2,088, 300, 000 
See footnote at end of table, 
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CHART 1.—Budget estimates and appropriations to the Social Security Administration, 1956 through 1963, estimate—Continued 


Grants for training public welfare per- 
sonnel; 


Appropriation 
Saco * repatriated U.S. nationals: 
Budget estimate 


A 
È- Bureau of Family 


— 

Budget estimate 30, 

Appropriation AEE TRE AA 34, 156, 
Saarien: pma expenses, Children’s 


Special 


K8 
85 


gg 
85 


py 
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33 388 88 88 
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Salaries and expenses, Office of the Com- 


* pri ti 
ppropriation: 
Budget estimate 191, 400 
Appropriation 184, 400 
Transtar from old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund: 
Budget estimate 149, 600 
Appropriation =- 138, 600 


1 Excludes 1962 supplemental contained in H. J. Res. 745 of $80,000,000, 


CHART 2.—History of appropriations, National Institutes of Health 


Fiscal year 


Appropriation 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the pro- 
ponents of the Anderson-Javits social 
security approach claim that this plan 
is not the “opening wedge” for a total, 
compulsory Federal health care system 
that if the plan works poorly, surely it 
would not be expanded; and that if there 
is no real need for expansion it would not 
be expanded. Further, it is said that if 
it works well, why should it not be ex- 
pee? My comment on this is as fol- 

ows: 

In other countries, once the principle 
of government medical care has been 
accepted for part of the population, it 
has ultimately spread to all. 

Many advocates of the social security 
approach have long supported total com- 
pulsory health insurance.” 

Whether it works poorly or well has 
had little influence on the spread of state 
medicine. Human beings are usually 
unwilling to pay for services given some- 
one else as a right for long without in- 
sisting that the right be extended also 
to them. This is the built-in expander 
of any government medical program not 
based on need. 

Americans, in part as a result of the 
voluntary medical care system, may be 
more sophisticated regarding care than 
people in other countries. However, they 
too, would be subject to the same human 


motives which have tended to make state 
medicine universal once the principle 
has been accepted for any group. 

Whether expansion of the program is 
planned was apparently supplied during 
the hearings on the King-Anderson bill 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the summer of 1961. The 
witness was Walter Reuther, president 
of the United Auto Workers of America, 
@ person not unknown to have an at- 
tentive ear at the White House these 
days. Said Reuther: 

Obviously it is a matter of commonsense 
that those who share my point of view that 
the present proposal (the King-Anderson 
bill) is not adequate in certain areas would 
want to continue their efforts to get amend- 
ments in the future to make it more ade- 
quate. Nothing is static. Nothing is fixed. 
Therefore, if we could get the principle 
established we want established, we want to 
build on that principle, just as we built on 
the (original) social security principle. 

This statement is similar to that of 
former Representative Forand, and sim- 
ilar, Iam sure, to the thinking of a great 
many people. It forms the basis, to- 
gether with the illustrative charts I have 
put into the Recorp, for conclusive proof 
in my mind that this is the opening 
wedge of the program, and that it will 
grow in size and be extended, and that 
the Government bureaucracy required to 


handle it will grow and grow in the same 
proportion. 

It should also be noted that much 
more is at stake in the social security 
approach than medical care. 

If the dollars now provided by the so- 
cial security system are replaced with 
medical services—because someone in 
Government has decided that that is 
what older people need—it is illogical 
to stop there. 

Why should not the noncash principle 
be extended to food, clothing, shelter, and 
other necessities? 

Some of the people advocating the so- 
cial security approach would like to 
greatly expand public housing for older 
persons. In both the executive and leg- 
islative branches there is considerable 
discussion of what constitutes proper 
housing for older people. It implies that 
Government should decide what housing 
is needed whether it really meets the de- 
sires of older people or not. 

These bureaucracy builders are 
strangely disinclined to provide equiva- 
lent amounts of cash which people could 
spend as they, themselves, choose. 

Government involvement in activities 
which should be left to individual ini- 
tiative, private enterprise, and volun- 
tary action is dangerous to the Nation’s 
future. For, while socialization of part 
of medical care has been followed by 
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total socialized medicine, even more 
serious is the historical fact that social- 
ized medicine has been but a beginning 
of nationalization of other fields. 

Nor is public approval proof that a 
plan is good. This is particularly true 
in medical care. 

Many people in England, for example, 
seem to like their socialized medicine. 
Possibly this springs from the low level 
of medical care they had before, a good 
portion of which was socialized in 1911. 
Perhaps they fail to recognize that they, 
as individuals, ultimately are paying for 
the scheme through indirect taxes as 
well as payroll deductions. They may 
enjoy the luxury of a free housecall for 
the common cold. Apparently the op- 
portunity to “put the doctor in his place” 
by having him superficially at one’s beck 
and call appeals to many. 

This is not medical “care”; it is medi- 
cal “attention.” The difference is great. 

Failure of the United Kingdom to 
build badly needed hospital beds has 
been a major factor in deterioration of 
care for its truly sick people. Over the 
first 13 years of their total socialized 
medicine program, only one new hospital 
was built. During the same period, the 
United States, exclusive of Federal hos- 
pitals, had a net increase in new hospital 
beds of 334,000. 

It is further said that being a contrib- 
utory program the social security ap- 
proach would place no load on the Fed- 
eral budget, but that it would, in fact, 
help balance it. 

The significant thing to keep in mind 
in meeting the costs of Government ac- 
tivities is whether such costs are to be 
met through taxes, inflation, or through 
other methods, all of which confiscate 
part of the individual’s assets or earn- 
ings. 


I suggest, Mr. President, although the 
employer under social security contrib- 
utes an equal amount to that which the 
employee contributes, this comes from 
the net earnings of the corporation. It 
is a fact ordinarily overlooked that to 
such an extent this eliminates from the 
net earnings of the corporation a por- 
tion which might otherwise be shared 
with the employee. 

The social security system and other 
self-financing programs such as the 
highway trust fund do not appear in 
what is usually referred to as the Federal 
budget, but this is purely an administra- 
tive device. 

Special taxes, such as those under so- 
cial security, are actually no different 
from other taxes; except, possibly, as 
to the method of levy. Expenditures un- 
der such special programs are equally 
no different in their effects on the econ- 
omy. 

Obviously, if costs are high, they not 
only reduce the freedom of individuals 
to spend their money, but also impair 
the ability of States and communities to 
gain public acceptance of taxes needed 
to pay for their programs. 

COST FACTORS AND ESTIMATES INVOLVED IN 

ANDERSON-JAVITS AMENDMENT 

I would like to take a moment to dis- 
cuss the cost factors and estimates in- 
volved in the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment. We have seen from a review that 
the benefit structure and eligibles for 
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OASI benefits under the Anderson-Javits 
proposal are not essentially different 
from those contained in H.R. 4222 and 
S. 909. Therefore, as respects the OASI 
eligibles and those eligible under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, cost figures 
and estimates remain approximately the 
same as calculated for the original King- 
Anderson bill. In hearings on H.R. 4222, 
held before the House Ways and Means 
Committee during 1961, there appeared 
significant differences in cost estimates 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and witnesses for the in- 
surance industry. These differences are 
shown by the partial quote from testi- 
mony presented on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, the Life Insurance 
Association of America and Health In- 
surance Association of America by H. 
Lewis Reitz, president of the latter: 

Insurance company actuaries have devel- 
oped estimates that benefits provided under 
H.R. 4222 would cost $2.2 billion in 1963, as 
compared with the administration’s esti- 
mate of $1 billion. In 1964, with the nursing 
home provision available for the entire year, 
the total cost would rise to $2.5 billion. The 
administration’s estimate is again $1 billion. 
By 1983, the annual cost of H.R. 4222 would 
be $5.4 billion, while the administration has 
estimated that by 1990 the cost will reach 
only $2.5 billion. The level premium cost of 
H.R. 4222 as defined by the social security 
administration are 1.73 percent on a $5,000 
taxable earnings base, while the adminis- 
tration’s estimate is only 0.66 percent. 

The administration's statistics were 
established by Robert J. Myers, Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, on the basis of National Health 
Survey reports which include the expe- 
rience of the aging population of the 
country. The insurance company base is 
much more selective. Its tables are 
based on the actual claim experience 
under Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. It 
estimates hospital costs in 1963 at $37 
per diem, while the administration fig- 
ure is $32. It includes railroad re- 
tirees. H.R. 4222 does not. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while there is a question of 
choosing which figures we wish to be- 
lieve, I am inclined to go the insurance 
industry estimates which are, as I said, 
based upon the actual claim experience 
of insurance companies, as well as Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans. Long ex- 
perience would indicate that this sub- 
stantial, actual data is far more reliable 
in predicting cost than is unverified data 
obtained from household interviews of 
a limited sample of the aged population 
as was used in development of the HEW 
estimate. 

Following is a breakdown of these over- 
all figures to a calculation of what a 
worker entering the labor force next 
year would pay both with and without 
medical tax: 


Without | With medical 
Year medical care tax 

care tax 

$174 $201. 50 

174 201. 50 

174 201. 50 

198 227. 50 

198 227. 50 

222 50 

8, 658 9, 886. 50 

9, 798 11, 199. 50 
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With respect to the cost of providing 
benefits to non-OASI eligibles, I believe 
proponents of this amendment to as- 
sume a cost of $250 million to provide 
coverage to 2.5 million aged people. 
They indicate that the net cost of cov- 
ering such aged persons would be only 
$50 million and that the Government 
would derive a savings of some $200 mil- 
lion via lesser payments under public 
assistance and veterans programs. I 
believe these estimates to be totally un- 
realistic for the following reasons: I 
believe the estimates are understated be- 
cause: First, they understate the number 
of aged persons not eligible for either 
OASI or railroad retirement benefits; 
second, they understate the cost of pro- 
viding health benefits to each person eli- 
gible under the provision of the amend- 
ment; third, they overstate the savings 
which the Government would realize un- 
der these new public assistance and vet- 
erans programs. 

With respect to the number of aging 
who would be eligible, I believe the pro- 
ponents of this amendment derive their 
figures as follows: As of January 1964, 
there will be 17.9 million aged persons. 
Of this number, they say, a quarter of a 
million, while not eligible for either so- 
cial security or railroad retirement 
would be covered under the Federal civil 
service governmental health insur- 
ance plans. Subtracting this quarter of 
a million, they incorrectly arrive at 17.5 
million. They then indicate that about 
15 millions aged persons are eligible for 
either social security or railroad retire- 
ment, leaving a remainder of 2.5 million 
aged persons who could require health 
care benefits to be financed from the 
general revenue. According to the So- 
cial Security Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, there will be 17.9 million per- 
sons at age 65 or over on January 1, 
1964, Excluding the quarter of a million 
Federal civil servants—even this figure 
may be high—leaves a remainder of 
1734 million—17.65 million, not 17.5 mil- 
lion. According to the same govern- 
mental sources, there will be 14.4 million 
aging persons eligible for OASI and an 
additional quarter of a million of rail- 
road retirement benefits not already in- 
cluded under OASI. By subtraction 
there remains 3 million aged persons not 
covered by either OASI or railroad re- 
tirement or having benefits by reason 
of being Federal civil servants who could 
qualify for health care benefits from the 
general revenue, as opposed to the pro- 
ponents’ estimate of 2.5 million. 

Proponents also estimate that the cost 
of caring for each non-OASI eligible 
would be $100. The insurance industry’s 
detailed actuarial cost estimates includ- 
ed in their testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee last year 
in hearings on the King bill indicate the 
cost per OASI eligible should be approxi- 
mately $141 in 1964. The non-OASI 
aged population is, according to Govern- 
ment estimates, a significantly higher 
age group than is the OASI population. 
This being the case, the cost per person 
among non-OASI aged should be even 
higher than $141. Apart from this, and 
using the base cost of $141 per person 
with an allowance of 10 percent for the 
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cost of administering these benefits, the 
cost in 1964 for providing health benefits 
to the non-OASI eligible population 
should approximate $465 million as com- 
pared with the amendment proponents’ 
estimate of $250 million. 

Also, I am unable to substantiate the 
proponents’ estimate that this aspect of 
the program would result in a savings 
of $200 million. It is a reasonable to as- 
sume that such an estimate is unduly 
optimistic. According to the Social Se- 
curity Administration, public assistance 
expenditures for general hospital care 
for the aged in 1960 totaled $100 million. 
Such expenditures were for aged persons 
under old age assistance, of which about 
one-third are also covered under OASI. 
If it is assumed that OASI and non- 
OASI public assistance recipients use 
hospital care at about the same amount, 
then $67 million was expended by both 
Federal and State Governments to pro- 
vide general hospital care in 1960 to the 
non-OASI aged. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of this $67 million approxi- 
mates $45 million or two-thirds. In 
1960, the Veterans’ Administration spent 
$165 million for general hospital care 
for the aged. It should be noted that 
the very large majority of veterans are 
covered under OASI. The savings to be 
derived via this program for the non- 
OASI aged is therefore questionable. 
Apart from all this, and accepting the 
$200 million savings which is, as I have 
indicated, very likely too high, I esti- 
mate the net cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for providing health benefits to 
the non-OASI population to be $265 mil- 
lion in 1964. There is a likelihood that 
this figure could well be in excess of one- 
third of a billion, 

At any rate, we have the situation 
where heavier taxes toward financing 
this proposed health insurance proposal 
plan would be directly imposed only upon 
contributors to the social security and 
railroad retirement systems. Those per- 
sons not covered by either system would 
pay no direct contribution, although 
nearly all of them would be eligible for a 
full range of medical insurance benefits. 
The cost of this program for these per- 
sons would be financed through appro- 
priations from a general fund of the 
Treasury. We therefore have such a 
situation where persons contributing to- 
ward social security or railroad retire- 
ment would be paying more than their 
fair share for the health insurance plan. 
They would pay once through increased 
taxes under social security or the rail- 
road retirement. They would pay again 
through general income taxes. 

Also, in view of the underestimation of 
the cost of the envisaged program by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and consequently the under- 
estimation of required revenue to finance 
the program, the conclusion is inescap- 
able that the proposed increase in the 
social security tax will only be a first in- 
stallment increase. More hikes must oc- 
cur. 

ANDERSON-JAVITS DOES NOT MEET OLDER 
PEOPLES’ NEEDS 

The second fundamental difference the 

Kerr-Mills Act and the Anderson-Javits 
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approach makes, is that the latter would 
provide limited services which might, or 
might not meet the pressing medical and 
financial assistance needs of the patient. 
I have already listed specified benefits 
under the Javits-Anderson bill. 

Many supporters of the King-Ander- 
son bill and the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment have an exaggerated idea of what 
the measure would provide. For this 
reason, it is most important to spell out 
some of the services it does not provide. 

It does not provide for drugs outside 
the hospital or nursing home. Among 
those appearing at hearings by the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging to voice 
concern about medical costs, a high per- 
centage were more concerned about the 
cost of drugs than any other item. Ad- 
mittedly, the cost of some of these life- 
saving drugs, which often spell the dif- 
ference between almost normal living 
and acute illness or death, is great when 
they must be taken daily month in and 
month out. Often, they represent the 
product of advances in medical care 
which keep the patient out of an insti- 
tution. 

When the cost of drugs seriously im- 
pairs the ability of older people to meet 
their needs, the Kerr-Mills Act—fully 
implemented—would provide the help. 
Anderson-Javits would do nothing. It 
would do nothing, that is, unless the indi- 
vidual were taken from his home and 
placed in a hospital or nursing home un- 
necessarily. 

This criticism of Anderson-Javits is 
reinforced by the fact that the most 
common illnesses among our elderly citi- 
zens are chronic and acute, best cared 
for in the home and not an institution, 
medical or surgical. The major in- 
gredients in their care are the phy- 
sician’s skill and drugs or appliances, 
not for long institutionalization. 

Anderson-Javits would not provide for 
physician’s services in the home or nurs- 
ing home at all. It would not provide 
medical or surgical services by a physi- 
cian in the hospital, except in the field 
of pathology, radiology, psychiatry and 
anesthesiology or certain types of serv- 
ices rendered in the hospital by an in- 
tern or resident in training under an 
approved teaching program. 

The physician is the key to the quality 
of medical services and ultimately the 
health of the patient. How the family 
physician, the surgeon, and other physi- 
cians can be excluded from a medical 
care program which claims to be ade- 
quate is inconceivable. Yet this is what 
Anderson-Javits does. The only physi- 
cians eligible to provide services under 
the bill are those who are captives of 
the hospital and who, in effect, work as 
its employees in the field of pathology, 
radiology, psychiatry and anesthesiology, 
or as interns and residents. If it is the 
aim of Anderson-Javits to replace the 
physician with the hospital corpora- 
tion as the person to whom a sick per- 
son turns, its provision represents a long 
step toward such objectives. It is ques- 
tionable whether this is the wish of the 
people, including those who, though mis- 
understanding, now support the admin- 
istration bill. 
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ANDERSON-JAVITS CONCENTRATES POWER IN 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The third major difference between 
the present law and the Anderson- 
Javits approach revolves around the 
question of whether the administration 
should be by State and community, as 
under the Kerr-Mills Act, or by the 
Federal Government. Congress has long 
acted on the precedent of grants and 
aid to States as the proper governmental 
technique in providing services to indi- 
vidual citizens who need them. This 
principle is inherent in the present law 
as set forth in the Kerr-Mills Act. 
Adoption of Anderson-Javits would be 
in direct violation of this precedent with 
most serious implications for the Na- 
tion’s whole governmental system. 

Much more is at stake here than a 
simple matter of administrative tech- 
niques. The whole doctrine of separa- 
tion of governmental powers, as worked 
out by the Founding Fathers and re- 
affirmed by succeeding generations, is 
at issue. 

Adoption of the Anderson-Javits ap- 
proach would be more than a “foot in 
the door” for socialized medicine; it 
would be a long step toward the creation 
of a new and all-powerful Federal bu- 
reaucracy in Washington with a corol- 
lary destruction of significant authority 
and responsibility by State and local 
government. 

In the field of health, itself, the pres- 
ent participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment is limited. If the principles in the 
Anderson-Javits bill are accepted, they 
could equally apply to public health 
measures. If the States are deemed in- 
competent in provision of medical care 
to individuals in need, why shouldn't 
they be deemed incompetent to conduct 
administration of public health activ- 
ities? The latter much more clearly af- 
fect the total population. They far 
more certainly cross State lines in their 
several implications. Are State and 
local health departments to be replaced 
by a Federal health juggernaut? 

This question is not confined solely 
to health or medical care. In its large 
implications, it must be viewed in the 
total context of possible changes in 
America’s Government. There seems to 
be a substantial group of people who 
want to destroy the traditional division 
of powers, replacing them with central- 
ized concentration of control far re- 
moved from the people. 

The Kennedy administration has 
given encouragement to this point of 
view. Two recent examples should suf- 
fice: First, the unsuccessful recommen- 
dation that Congress surrender to the 
executive its control over taxes; and 
second, the unsuccessful effort to in- 
crease Federal involvement in local and 
State affairs through the proposed 
creation of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing, which would have 
responsibility for certain types of activ- 
ities in all communities of more than 
2.500 population—using definition of 
“urban population” used by U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. 

The differences between the Kerr- 
Mills law and the Anderson-Javits ap- 
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proach regarding further extension of 
Federal control are obvious. 

One claim made on behalf of Federal 
administration, as under the Anderson- 
Javits amendment, which does appeal to 
some people, is that it provides all cov- 
ered persons with eligibility for the same 
benefits. Some disadvantages of such 
uniformity, of course, have been cited by 
me heretofore. 

It should be noted further, however, 
that eligibility for services is not the 
same as receipt of services. In many 
areas of the Nation, especially rural 
communities, only part of the services 
provided for by the Javits-Anderson 
approach are available. 

Provision of “on paper“ outpatient 
hospital clinic services means nothing 
if they are not nearby. They are 
normally available only in teaching 
hospitals. 

Corporate home health services” such 
as described in the Javits-Anderson bill 
exist in few cities and are virtually im- 
possible in small communities. In con- 
trast, the Kerr-Mills Act has flexibility 
to give those in need the benefits of any 
services available in any community. 

This difference between the Kerr- 
Mills Act and the Anderson-Javits 
should be an especially important con- 
sideration to people in rural areas as 
they try to evaluate the two kinds of 
approaches. 

Nonetheless it should be admitted 
that, while ultimately the States will 
probably all fully implement the Kerr- 
Mills Act, such action never immediately 
follows passage of a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram by the Congress. Some States 
have not implemented the law. Im- 
probably, but conceivably, some State 
such as Alaska with its average age of 
26 and only 2.4 percent of its people 
over 65, may never pass it. Others may 
prefer to pay the bill themselves without 
Federal aid while still meeting the need. 

Basically, however, the issue here is 
the question of haste versus quality and 
equity. Undergirding it is the question 
of whether we shall continue to express 
confidence in the division of powers 
between the States and the Federal 
Government. 

Much ado has been made over the 
provisions now added in the Anderson- 
Javits amendment, not present in the 
original King-Anderson bill, which would 
first, allow the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in his discretion, to 
designate an agent, such as Blue Cross, 
chosen by the provider of services, to 
handle the administrative details in the 
provider’s dealings with the Govern- 
ment; and second, allow the patient or 
beneficiary the privilege of having the 
benefits to which he is entitled under 
the bill paid to the provider—the hospi- 
tal—by his own private health insurance 
organization such as Blue Cross; such or- 
ganization would then be reimbursed by 
the Government. 

The only result of these provisions is 
this: The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in the first instance, 
while authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with these organizations to handle 
certain administrative details and act as 
intermediaries. between the providers 
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and the Government, is under no com- 
pulsion to do so. Such a relationship, 
even if made, is of course under the 
strict guidance and control of the Secre- 
tary and the Department as it inevitably 
must be when solely Federal funds are 
being dispensed. 

Incidentally, I have in my hand a re- 
lease from the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation—Blue Cross—which indicates 
they are not interested in participating 
in this way as mere fiscal agents for a 
Government benefit program. The 
mere using of Blue Cross or any other 
organization, as intermediary, either for 
the provider or for the patient benefi- 
ciary, confers no increased benefits upon 
either. Benefits paid and received 
would be the same as they would be if 
the patient or hospital were dealing di- 
rectly with the Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
lease, dated July 9, 1962, be included in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


News RELEASE BY AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION, JULY 9, 1962 


Cuicaco, July 8.—The American Hospital 
Association today objected to the program 
for financing health care of the aged pro- 
posed in the Senate as amendments to a 
public welfare bill. 

Frank S. Groner, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s house of delegates and adminis- 
trator of the Baptist Hospital, Memphis, 
Tenn., issued a critical statement at the 
association's headquarters here. 

Mr. Groner, immediate past president of 
the AHA, said, “The association's house of 
delegates at a special meeting last January 
voted its opposition to the program for the 
health care of the aged in the King-Ander- 
son bill (H.R, 4222). The amendments pro- 
posed by Senator ANDERSON do not remove 
what the association believes are funda- 
mental defects of the King-Anderson bill: 
(1) administration of the program by the 
Social Security Administration; (2) lack of 
any test of financial need of the recipients, 
and (3) underfinancing. 

“We recognize that Government assistance 
is necessary to enable many retired persons 
to obtain needed health care. We believe 
that such assistance should go to the indi- 
vidual to aid him or her in purchasing 
prepayment through the voluntary system. 
The Senate amendments permit the admin- 
istration of the program by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. We believe it does not 
belong there. The provision in the Senate 
amendments for purchase of coverage 
through Blue Cross or private insurance 
would make them mere fiscal agents for the 
Government benefit program. 

“Secondly, we believe that the individual 
aged person should receive governmental 
financial assistance on a decreasing scale 
related to income. We believe that a dig- 
nified test of income can be devised so that 
the Government provides assistance to in- 
dividuals in relationship to their need for 
such assistance. The King-Anderson bill 
and the Senate amendments provide no such 
test. 

“Thirdly, as we told the House Ways and 
Means Committee in our testimony on the 
King-Anderson bill, the program is under- 
financed with all the dangers inherent in 
such underfinancing. 

The changes that the Senate amendments 
would make in the King-Anderson bill do 
not therefore, in our opinion, overcome its 
fundamental defects.” 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, note 
the case of the patient electing his 
“option” to have his private health in- 
surance organization act as his interme- 
diary. The term “premiums” or “pay- | 
ment of premiums” are not used in this 
connection. Rather than receiving 
premium payments for the individuals 
it insures, the carrier would be reim- 
bursed for the amounts it pays to the 
providers of service for the authorized 
benefits. The carrier in effect, would 
merely be a middleman fiscal agent, 
The provision is silent with respect to 
any adjustment in premium payments 
by the individual for the services which 
would be financed by the Government. 
Wherein, then, lies the “option”? We 
still have a program bestowed upon all, 
regardless of need, and financed in the 
largest part by the middle and low in- 
come groups of the country. 

(At this point Mrs. NEUBERGER took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe that just a 
word about the Department which would 
be asked to administer this multimillion- 
dollar program is also in order. For, 
whatever else can be said for the various 
programs, I think we all want to be sure 
of the best administration possible of 
whatever plan is adopted, to insure 
maximum benefits from the taxpayers’ 
dollar. We have had certain practices 
brought to our attention during the past 
year that, with everything else being 
equal, would make me dubious about 
saddling the Social Security Administra- 
tion with this new, huge program. 

My good friend, and able colleague, 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] has, since becoming chairman of 
the District of Columbia Appropriations 
Subcommittee, been conducting exten- 
sive investigations into the welfare pro- 
grams within the District of Columbia. 
I have been following the results with 
great interest as has the full Appropria- 
tions Committee. The final result of 
the investigation of the 5-percent sam- 
ple of the aid to dependent children 
program disclosed that 66 percent of the 
cases were ineligible. The Appropria- 
tions Committee, in commenting on 
Senator Brnp's findings, in its report on 
the fiscal year 1963 HEW appropriations 
bill, stated as follows: 

This, in the committee's opinion, consti- 
tutes a shocking waste of Federal and local 
funds. The committee has previously been 
advised by the Federal agency that ineli- 
gibility in the caseloads throughout the 
country is estimated to be less than 2 per- 
cent. If the situation found to exist in the 
District is common to other large cities, 
it is estimated that the waste of public 
funds would run into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. The committee will expect 
the Department to make an all-out effort 
to carefully review eligibility under the 
ADC program throughout the country. 
This review should include local, State, and 
Federal personnel organized into a con- 
certed effort to eliminate any abuses of the 
program. A full report of the Department's 
findings will be expected when the Depart- 
ment appears before the committee next 
year. 

It is incumbent upon the committee to 
insist upon a thorough check in view of the 
seeming complacency exhibited by Federal, 
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State, and local community officials, particu- 
larly in light of the results disclosed through 
the special investigation in the Nation's 
Capital. 


I shall personally be looking forward 
with interest to the requested report, 
should it reflect anywhere near the 
waste of public and local funds that 
would be the case with a national pro- 
jection of the facts turned up by Sena- 
tor Byrp’s investigation. I, for one, 
could not help but approach, with great 
apprehension, the turning over to the 
Social Security Administration the great, 
new responsibilities it would have under 
the Anderson-Javits amendment until 
they put their present house in order. 

Again, within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I be- 
lieve the public has been shocked by 
the revelations of mismanagement and 
loose management of the grants research 
program of the National Institutes of 
Health, which have been brought out 
by the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, chaired by 
Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, of North 
Carolina. On April 28, 1962, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations issued 
a comprehensive report on the health 
research and training grants programs 
administered by the National Institutes 
of Health. The report was based on 
more than 2 years of study by the staff 
of the committee’s Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee and identified 
areas of weaknesses in the management 
of these programs and made recommen- 
dations for corrective action. Public 
hearings were held by the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee on Au- 
gust 1 and 2, 1961, in which the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and 
the Director and other officials of NIH 
discussed the committee’s recommenda- 
tions and NIH’s plan for implementing 
them. 

The subcommittee held public hearings 
again on March 28, 29, and 30, 1962, to 
review the progress made by NIH in 
strengthening the management of this 
grant program. 

The following is the summary of find- 
ings from the first report issued by the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations on April 28, 1961: 

SUMMARY OF EARLIER FINDINGS 

The committee found that NIH is not 
adequately organized to administer the 
grant programs with maximum effectiveness. 
In particular, NIH has failed to provide for 
a meaningful review of the financial require- 
ments of research projects as part of the 
technical review process. Further, NIH does 
not maintain sufficient direct and continu- 
ous contact with grantees for the purpose 
of determining appropriate levels of continu- 
ation support in relation to project accom- 
plishments and needs. 

At present NIH makes commitments for 
the future support of projects in specified 
amounts for periods as long as 8 or more 
years. Ordinarily, there is no further review 
of project requirements during this period, 
and the amount of the grant is paid auto- 
matically each year upon request. The 
grantee, on the other hand, may request sup- 
plemental amounts to meet unforeseen proj- 
ect . This arrangement, obviously, 
is not conducive to the most prudent use of 
grant funds. 
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The present management policies and pro- 


tain full advantage from the available or po- 
tential research resources of educational in- 
stitutions. These areas have been identified 
and recommendations offered for bringing 
such institutions more actively into the na- 
tional health research effort. 

The committee believes that economies 
and greater efficiency can be achieved 
through the development of more uniform 
policies and procedures in connection with 
the many special purpose training programs 
supported by NIH. 

The committee gave close attention to the 
problem of appropriate Federal payment for 
the indirect or overhead costs associated with 
grant-s research. The committee 
recommended an equitable indirect cost ar- 
rangement for the use of all Government 
agencies that support research in educational 
institutions. 


Following this report, in general, the 
National Institutes of Health concurred 
with the committee’s findings and rec- 
ommendations made. Both by corre- 
spondence and in the hearings held in 
August of 1961 officials of NIH and the 
Public Health Service expressed substan- 
tial agreement with all but one of the 
recommendations and indicated their 
intention to take corrective action. 

Hearings, as I said, were held by the 
subcommittee again on March 28, 29, and 
30, 1962, to obtain further information 
on the progress of NIH in implementing 
the committee's recommendations. 
These hearings were concerned prin- 
cipally with the administration of re- 
search grants. The committee was in- 
formed, at that time, that certain actions 
had been taken in response to several 
of its recommendations. However, it be- 
came evident, in the course of the hear- 
ings, that NIH had done relatively little 
to improve the overall management of 
its grant program, since the committee 
report of 1961. 

The committee, in March, expressed 
its particular concern by the continued 
absence of sound procedures for deter- 
mining the initial and continuing finan- 
cial need of grantees. In thé House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee report, 
issued on June 30, 1962, the committee 
expressed its dissatisfaction with the 
slow progress which NIH had made to 
strengthen the grant programs for health 
research. They stated that while NIH 
had acted in several areas in response to 
the committee’s recommendations, rela- 
tively little effort had been made to im- 
prove the overall management of these 
important grant programs. In particu- 
lar, the committee pointed out that it 
had found no significant improvement 
in the inadequate fiscal review of project 
requirements on which it reported. last 
year. 

The committee observed that the ade- 
quacy of NIH policies and procedures 
for insuring the appropriate research 
funds was tested earlier this year by 
means of a detailed audit of the grants 
awarded to Public Service Research, Inc., 
a company which had received substan- 
tial NIH support. The audit report dis- 
closed that the company misused and 
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profited from grant funds and, in gen- 
eral, used a very broad discretion which 
NIH allows grantees in expending re- 
search money for its own advantage. 
The audit also disclosed poor coordina- 
tion between NIH and the Public Health 
Service, of which NIH is a part. NIH 
continued to pay Public Service Re- 
search, Inc., the 15-percent indirect cost 
allowance on grants after the Public 
Health Service had established an in- 
direct cost rate of 6.66 percent to the 
company in connection with their re- 
search contract. 

Following completion of the contract, 
the Public Health Service permitted the 
company to retain Government-owned 
equipment for use in connection with 
an NIH grant, but made no effort to 
ascertain that the equipment was ne- 
cessary to the NIH project. Shortly 
thereafter, NIH awarded a new grant to 
the company, which included funds for 
the purpose of equipment similar to 
that which the company had already had 
in its possession from the completed 
Public Health Service contract. 

The committee observed further that 
the suggestion had been made that the 
findings of this audit are not applicable 
to most NIH grants, since the grantee 
in this instance is a company operating 
for profit, while most NIH grants are 
made to nonprofit institutions. The 
committee stated this reasoning misses 
the essential point that under its pres- 
ent inadequate administrative arrange- 
ment, NIH does not know whether or not 
grant funds are expended prudently and 
for the intended purposes, and conse- 
quently NIH cannot provide reasonable 
assurance that the misuse of grants is 
not widespread. 

The committee went on to say that it 
appears that Congress had been over- 
zealous in appropriating money for 
health research. They said the conclu- 
sion is inescapable from a study of NIH’s 
loose administrative practices that the 
pressures for spending increasingly 
larger appropriations has kept NIH from 
giving adequate attention to basic man- 
agement problems. The committee 
stated it expected NIH to give high pri- 
ority at this time to attacking the task 
of correcting its management deficiencies 
and strengthening its capacity for the 
effective and efficient operation of these 
vital health programs. 

Madam President, I have before me 
one of the most amazing publications 
it has been my lot to come across dur- 
ing the number of years in which I have 
served in this body. It is the “Research 
Grants Index for Fiscal Year 1961,” U.S. 
Public Health Service, listing the 13,500 
projects presently underway in the re- 
search grants program of the National 
Institutes of Health. I emphasize that 
in my observations of, and possible criti- 
cism of administration over these various 
programs within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, it is cer- 
tainly not my intention to import or infer 
any degree of partisanship. Many of 
these loose practices have been develop- 
ing for years over the past two or three 
administrations. I believe that Repre- 
sentative Fountatn’s committee, and 
Senator Byrrp, through his investigation, 
have and are doing the country a dis- 
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tinct service. Iapplaud them. To me, it 
isa logical extension of this concern that 
when we come to a juncture such as we 
are at today of the weighing of another 
multi-million dollar program which will 
be administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
we cannot do other than pause for a 
moment and say, “Where are we going? 
Should we not put the house we have in 
reasonable order, before we consider 
further additions?” 

When we are asked to give the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare these great additional responsibili- 
ties, I believe in light of the revelation 
spoken of above, reluctance has sub- 
stance. Oh, but you say, Kerr-Mills is 
also under the Social Security Admin- 
istration and you support it. My answer 
is to say, of course I am and I believe 
Kerr-Mills has the potential for meeting 
our health problems of our elderly, if 
given a fair trial. And, I further say, 
let’s give it that chance. But you can 
also be sure that if instance and evidence 
is presented of mismanagement and loose 
administration of this program, I shall 
be among the first, on the floor of this 
body, to criticize the same and ask for 
remedial legislation. 

Lest we lose the point that I am at- 
tempting to make, these instances of 
need for serious overhaul of programs 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare are not, and would 
not, in and of themselves, be sufficient 
reason to oppose the social security ap- 
proach to our problem of health of our 
aging, everything else being equal. But, 
I point them out as being just “one more 
nail in the coffin” of what I consider to 
be the completely wrong approach for 
the answer to and the financing of the 
problem which all of us certainly are 
endeavoring to solve. 

BYPASSING OF COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


Madam President, I should also like 
to turn this body's attention briefly to 
the undue haste with which we are con- 
sidering the proposals under the Ander- 
son-Javits amendment. We have not 
even had the benefit of a single hearing 
on this far-reaching piece of legislation. 
S. 909 was introduced early last year, but 
no hearings have been held on it. The 
Anderson-Javits and other amendments, 
of course, were introduced but a few 
days ago. Hearings likewise have not 
been held on these amendments. Even 
were I for this program 100 percent, I 
would still be constrained to vote against 
this amendment at this time, in view 
of the lack of hearings and orderly pro- 
cedure and sufficient time to give the full 
consideration necessary for intelligent 
consideration of this broad new program. 
It is inconceivable to me that in this body 
we could, in good conscience, take such 
hasty action as we are apt to take here 
in light of the long-lasting ramifications 
of action in this field such as requested. 

MAIL CONTENT 

Whenever a controversial piece of 
legislation, such as the King-Anderson 
approach, or as it is now amended, comes 
before us our offices are invariably 
flooded with mail pro and con. I think 
it is a correct generalization to say that 
we, as Members of Congress, are often 
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inundated with “pressure mail” of the 
sort instigated and pressed by a single 
organization or organizations. Often 
this mail takes the form of mimeo- 
graphed letters or postcards. All, of 
course, with the same message, but 
merely with different signatures. This 
expression on the part of our constitu- 
ency is, of course, important and we are 
glad to have it. However, occasionally, 
we find an issue which initiates a spon- 
taneous outpouring of the feeling of 
those we serve without any person or 
persons prodding such an expression. I 
believe that many in this Chamber will 
agree with me that the so-called medi- 
care issue is one of these occasions. My 
mail from Colorado is, and has been 
since the first of the year, running ap- 
proximately 90 percent against the ad- 
ministration program and 10 percent in 
support of it. While these statistics are 
noteworthy in themselves, it is even more 
interesting to me to read my mail and 
to see that almost all of the letters I am 
receiving seem to bear that unmistakable 
stamp of personal and deep-seated feel- 
ing and sincerity concerning this issue. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a number of what I consider 
to be representative letters of the 90 
percent or more of which I have received 
in opposition to the social security ap- 
proach to the problem of medical care 
for the aged. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., 
June 25, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ArxLorr, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLoTT: As a constituent of 
yours I wish to express my opposition to the 
King-Anderson medicare bill. 

I am retired, but feel that this is not 
necessary and do not want to see this bill 
passed. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
DoLLIE E. Davis. 


Fort COLLINS, Cor o., 
June 22, 1962. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: May I present my 
views on the King-Anderson bill? 

As a tax-paying citizen I oppose this bill 
because it would increase taxes for the 
young wage earners out of proportion to 
the benefits received. It is not an insurance 
program into which they are paying, but a 
tax which they must pay for the benefit of 
someone else, and many of those eligible to 
receive help do not need it at all. 

As the daughter of a prospective recipient 
of this aid I am opposed to this bill, for my 
own mother has proved that it is not neces- 
sary. She is past 70 years of age and has 
been living for several years primarily on her 
social security checks with practically no 
help from any of her children. She main- 
tains her own private health and hospital 
insurance, and has never been deprived of 
adequate medical care because of lack of 
funds. She visits her own doctor when she 
is ill—not because she is entitled to care. 
All of her children respect her more because 
of this; but we know that, given oppor- 
tunity to be sick without cost, she would 
soon enjoy much poor health. I’m sure 
there are many older people of this tem- 
perament. 
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Asar nurse (I am registered in 
Nebraska, not Colorado), I hope that this 
bill will never inhale its first breath as law, 
because, although I am not now active in 
nursing, I know from past experience that 
time spent on paperwork—recordkeeping, 
and the like—is time spent away from the 
patient. There is no possible way to carry 
out such a program without increasing the 
nonnursing duties of qualified nurses or 
adding personnel to handle the extra tasks— 
thereby increasing the cost, of course. 

As a doctor’s wife I am extremely con- 
cerned about this bill, for I know that any- 
thing that creates resentment in the mind 
of a doctor decreases his efficiency as a medi- 
cal practitioner. I'm sure you are aware of 
the fact that the medical segment of cur 
population does resent this bill as an in- 
fringement upon their rights as members of 
our free enterprise system, and perhaps even 
more because of its inevitable infringement 
upon the near-sacred doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. I will certainly appreciate your 
consideration of these statements and I will 
greatly appreciate anything that you may do 
to keep our Government from adopting King- 
Anderson bill as law. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN H. (BETTY) FLOYD, 


JUNE 18, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON L. ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: Please count me in 
with the persons who are most definitely 
and strongly opposed to the King-Anderson 
bill. 


Personally I have to make a living for 
myself and two minor children and every 
penny counts. Federal and State taxes cer- 
tainly are high enough as they are, and I do 
not see any reason why I should take another 
cut with increased social security taxes 
without any benefit for myself or anybody 
else except for the Government and the ad- 
ditional Federal employees who will have to 
handle matters. 

Generally the bill in my and many other 
people’s opinion, would mean another step 
to complete dependence on Washington, 
D. C., cutting down our personal freedom 
which is supposed to be guaranteed by our 
Constitution. We are proud of this freedom, 
looking at nations run by dictators, and want 
to keep it this way. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CorRINE BYKERK. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
June 18, 1962. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: I am writing in pro- 
test to the King-Anderson bill. I am in a 
position where I know that I will have to 
give financial aid to my parents in case of 
their illness, but I would much rather do 
this and know what it will cost me than to 
have medicare attached to social security. 

I am sure you are familiar with the social 
security schedule for the future, and this 
bill would just add to this growth, as I can- 
not remember when the Government made 
a projected estimate of a project's cost that 
wasn't far below the final expense. I do not 
want my children paying taxes to keep up 
this creeping socialism that has been the 
trend in my lifetime. 

The Kerr-Mills bill is as close as I want 
the Government to get into medicare, as it 
is based on need, and this is the way it 
should be. I do not want to be forced to pay 
for medical care which I do not want. 

The Government is in competition with 
private business too much as it is and this 
is just another step in that direction, 

I am 36, and I have talked to very few 
people in my age group who are for this bill. 

I am asking that you please vote “no” on 
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this bill, or any medicare which is not based 
on need and is attached to social security. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM H. Fray. 
Denver, Cor o., 
June 19, 1962. 

Hon. GORDON AlL orr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Attotr: As a senior citizen, 
one who had not retired and who is not col- 
lecting social security payments, one who 
is still paying such tax, but who could col- 
lect all the wonderful benefits promised us 
“oldsters,” I wish to explain to you why I 
think it is not a good way to solve the prob- 
lems of the older people by voting into law 
H.R. 4222, the King-Anderson bill. 

I definitely feel that the proposed amount 
of tax added to the present social security 
tax cannot possibly take care of the older 
people who will immediately be in need of 
hospital care, once H.R. 4222 is passed. I 
feel that a much greater percent of our sal- 
ary will have to be added to our present 
social security tax, after the first year of 
experimentation, 

Old people have been led to believe that 
this is an insurance against sickness, as well 
as hospitalization, which it is not; they will 
be very bitter when they come to the reali- 
zation that it does not pay doctor bills, does 
not pay for drugs, unless one is hospitalized, 
does not pay the first $90 hospital bill (and 
that may be pretty hard for a really poor 
person to raise—and they are supposedly the 
ones the bill is supposed to help). What a 
jolt to a poor, old, sick, deluded person. The 
bill speaks of nurses to visit the homes— 
where are all the nurses? It will be impos- 
sible to get enough visiting nurses, and so 
a poor old sick person will be on the “wait- 
ing list’—another disillusioned soul. 

Why not let the law we now have take 
care of our older people? It is working well, 
and instead of being a colossal Federal giant 
(ready to gobble up the hard working, tax- 
paying younger people) it is a sane law, helps 
those who really need help, thus is not so 
expensive to operate, and not such a bur- 
den on the young people, who will be paying 
enormous bills which will be incurred if 
H.R. 4222 should be passed. 

I ask that you think of the effect the 
passing of the King-Anderson bill will have 
on future generations, how will the terrific 
payments be paid if, by any chance, there 
should be a depression and payrolls should 
shrink appreciably. So many, many things 
to think about—let’s not be in such a 
hurry—there is plenty of time to work things 
out so that all will be benefited, and at not 
such a high price. Youth is always in a 
hurry—impatient; age says “let us think 
things through before acting.” Let's think 
things through and use what we have until 
a better plan can be worked out, which is 
not the King-Anderson bill. 


Respectfully, 
Grace IsnEL. 
Denver, Cor o., 
June 21, 1962. 
Representative MLS, 


Chairman, House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Sm: When you are considering pro- 
posing any sort of medical care program for 
the elderly, will you please ponder my plight 
and my reactions to such a program? 

I am 73 years old, permanently bedridden 
from a progressive central nervous system 
disease. I have a brother 71 who has been 
crippled the major portion of his life. 


after retirement, because of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. 
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Now we have always been of the average 
income group; my husband was a r 
for the Denver Post; we have raised a daugh- 
ter, purchased two homes. Now, in our de- 
clining years we have a limited income, a 
total for both my brother and myself of 
$1,500 from the rent of apartments in the 
home in which we reside, plus our social- 
security payments of $40 for my brother and 
$60 for myself as a widow. (Approximately 
these figures. Annually, roughly $2,700 for 
all expenses.) 

The point I wish to make 1s this: We do 
not wish any medical care program tied to a 
social security program. If we, with this 
type of major illness and with our limited 
income, can, through a reasonable program 
of thrift and saving, plus a willingness to 
exclude frills from our lives because we can’t 
really afford them, then anyone can do the 
same; can afford to pay the fees for the Blue 
Cross program, so can other oldsters. I have 
no objection to people being given assistance 
when, through absolutely no fault of their 
own, they have some catastrophe and require 
outside assistance. But to tax this and fu- 
ture generations to pay the expenses of thou- 
sands of people who, despite good financial 
times of the past 20 years, have failed to pro- 
vide for themselves, is unthinkable. 

It is highly possible, of course, that with 
these extremely wealthy people, the $12 or 
$14 extra a year deducted from the paychecks 
of the currently employed would mean so 
little that they ignore it; $14 buys my grand- 
son seven pairs of sneakers each year, or my 
granddaughter two pairs of school shoes. 
Why should this younger generation and 
their children be saddled with the responsi- 
bility of care for people who have never seen 
fit to take care of themselves? Let the local 
units assume the responsibility for any spe- 
cial programs and keep this away from social 
security. After all, hardly anyone could 
have any more medical expenses than we do 
(medicine alone runs nearly $40 a month), 
and if we feel we can manage adequately 
without it, surely others can, too. It’s mere- 
ly a matter of doing for yourself first. 

Certainly those of you who have the future 
of this country in your hands should take a 
long look. If you keep the Government out 
of our affairs, control spending, and exercise 
some caution, then we would probably be 
left enough money to afford our own welfare 
program on an individual level. As a former 
Democratic committeewoman for Denver 
precinct, I am absolutely against this, and I 
am going to change my registration if this 
trend in the Democratic Party toward such 
irresponsibility continues. 

EMILY JOHNSON. 
Fort CoLLINS, COLO., 
June 17, 1962. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to express my feel- 
ings against the King-Anderson bill. 

I believe this is only a step away from 
socialized medicine, and does not really take 
care of the problems for all the people who 
may need help. 

I am a registered nurse and know the need 
of a great many people. I feel this should 
be handled by the States and counties. It 
is closer to the ones who should be more 
responsible for their families. 

Sincerely, 
PHYLLIS WOLFE. 


P.S,—I am mailing a copy to Senator JOHN 
CARROLL, 


Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 


Dran SENATOR ALLOTT: On behalf of the 
Coloratio Academy of General Practice, which 
numbers 339 members, I want to con- 
gratulate you on the fine representation you 
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have provided for our State in the delibera- 
tive bodies of our National Assemblies. We 
believe in your good sense of fair play and 
unbiased judgment, even when we have dis- 
agreed with you. 

Today, I would like to bring you some of 
our thoughts on the current King-Anderson 
bill. I am sure that by this time you have 
reviewed all of the theatrical pros and 
cons of this measure. Perhaps we can give 
you facts on some actual case histories in 
our files to show you factually how third- 
party interference does not bring the best 
medical care to our aged population. 

This is the case of a 70-year-old lady 
afflicted with an inoperable brain tumor. 
This tragically ill lady had deteriorated to 
such a state that the only means of merci- 
fully treating her was by a small feeding 
tube passed through her mouth into her 
stomach. This lady was in a hospital and 
the attending physician felt that high 
protein, high caloric liquids passed through 
this tube were the minimal necessities of 
care for her. When she was transferred to 
a nursing home, the attending physician 
ordered this type of feeding continued for 
her. However, the nurses from the nursing 
home called to inform him that they could 
not use this type of feeding for her because 
the high caloric, high protein liquid used 
to feed her through the small tube was not 
approved by the State welfare department. 
Her attending physician immediately sought 
to have this food approved for her use. After 
many calls to the welfare department peo- 
ple, and after explaining her care in detail 
to them, his request to have this food 
furnished for her was denied. 

Let us bring to your attention some of the 
economic wastes found in the decisions of 
a board which takes the prescription of 
medicines out of the attending physician's 
hands. Frequently we use a vitamin- 
hormone supplement for the elderly patient. 
They usually eat poorly and need additional 
vitamins, and this hormone helps prevent 
the wasting of their bony structure. The 
only preparation of this kind approved 
by the welfare board is a three-a-day ex- 
pensive capsule. The same results can be 
accomplished by a one-a-day capsule at ap- 
proximately half the cost, and obviously 
one-third the dosage. 

All communities in the United States are 
attempting to prevent over-utilization of the 
available hospital space. Our methods to 
accomplish the best utilization of bed space 
is to discharge patients as soon as they are 
able to leave the hospital. Once again we 
can show you how third party interference 
in the traditional doctor-patient care not 
only causes overutilization of hospital beds, 
but also takes control of the patient out of 
the hands of the doctor 

In this State when it is time to discharge 
an elderly patient, who is on welfare, from 
the hospital into a nursing home, the family 
usually calls the welfare department to com- 
plete the arrangements. Time after time 
the family is told by the welfare worker 
that the person is entitled to 30 days of 
hospitalization and there is no hurry to get 
her into a nursing home. Obviously the 
doctor has lost his patient control, money 
has been unnecessarily spent on hospitaliza- 
tion, and a hospital bed has been occupied 
longer than necessary. 

These are just a few of the actual case 
histories which could be related to show 
how bureaus are a step toward poor medical 
care. And, I might remind you these are 
facts from a State which is supposed to have 
one of the better old age welfare plans. The 
thing that we American Academy of General 
Practice members, and the thing that we 
know you feel is most important is good, 
compassionate medical care for our senior 
citizens. 

We would like to reiterate that we feel 
such legislation as the King-Anderson bill 
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has the same and probably more inherent 
weaknesses which lead to third party inter- 
ference in the care of patients than does a 
limited State plan such as we have in Colo- 
rado. Would you like to read these case 
histories as those of your parents or grand- 
parents? We invite your thoughtful con- 
sideration of these facts and depend upon 
your considered judgment. 

Very sincerely yours, 

KENNETH H. BEEBE, 
Executive Secretary. 


Denver, COLO. 
July 3, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: I am asking that 
you do not support President Kennedy’s 
so-called medicare bill or King-Anderson 
bill. It seems the only thing it can do is 
work a hardship on us who are already on 
social security. After all it seems to us if 
there is funds to cover those who have 
never paid anything into social security at 
any time, those funds should be given to 
the ones who are drawing social security at 
present. Many are like us. My husband 
paid in to it ever since it began and now 
when his health is broken and he can’t 
work at anything even though his age is 68 
we have to get along on $119 which is his 
social security. I would like to see any of 
the ones who dream up these fantastic ideas 
get along on what they call social security. 
We are both in poor health and our drug bill 
each month is a staggering amount, a cut 
in all drug prices would help everyone. I 
hope you will give this your best thoughts 
by not supporting it. America does not 
need socialized medicine, it has not worked 
elsewhere either. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. A. W. BLAKE. 


GREELEY, COLO., 
June 29, 1962. 

Dear SENATORS GORDON ALLOTT AND JOHN 
CARROLL, AND HON. PETER DoMINIcK: Mr. Bist- 
line and I are against the King-Anderson 
bill. We would like to be independent of a 
set organization governing medical and wel- 
fare plans. 

Because of health my husband retired last 
October from his Union Pacific railroad 
crossing watchman’s work on York Street in 
Denver. He is 71 and I am 56 so he gets 
$108.80 for 19 years of railroad service and 
$47 social security. We decided last fall 
that we should stay with the Employees 
Hospital Association. The two above in- 
comes come once a month. As a pensioner 
Mr. Bistline pays $30 a quarter to the hos- 
pital association and $10 a year for union 
dues. 

The pensioners’ treatment benefits are 
allowed if and when treatment be given by 
doctors who are on the staff of that associ- 
ation; and association doctors in the associ- 
ation hospitals. The bills for care by doctors 
who are not on the staff of this association 
will not be honored. 

There are times Mr. Bistline would like 
to select his own doctor in Greeley. The 
nearest association hospital is in Denver. 
Who wants to go to Denver away from home 


and relatives when we have a good one in 
Greeley? It would cost me to run the car 
there. I could 


to Denver if he was a patient 
pass 
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selecting our 
own doctor and hospital, The plan is cover- 
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ing both of us and we have carried it for 
some time. 
Yours truly, 
BISTLINE. 
ANDREW J. BISTLINE. 


MONTE VISTA, COLO., 
June 16, 1962. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to ask you to use 
your influence against the King-Anderson 
medical bill. Iam under social security and 
in case of sickness might get help under 
such a bill but I am very much opposed to 
it. I bave three sons who are paying social 
security tax and one who is in business 
and would have to pay the higher tax for 
himself and also his share for the men work- 
ing for him. And there are many more like 
them; younger people raising their families, 
and it is unfair for them to have to pay the 
higher tax and especially as many people 
(as I understand it) who do not need the 
help would profit by it. And, too, many 
who are not under social security and really 
need the help would not be included. So I 
ask again will you please oppose this bill. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Lovis BOCKHASES 


DENVER, COLO., 
July 6, 1962. 
Hon, GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Anderson-Javits amendment to H.R. 10606 
is unacceptable. Colorado would have less 
than 300 beds for our pensioners in nursing 
homes under this amendment. 

Representative LELA S. GILBERT. 


Denver, Cor o., 
June 29, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Revised version King-Anderson still un- 
acceptable, strongly urge your opposition. 
H. Vm. Davis, 
Democratic Committeeman. 


— 


Coro., 
July 7, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Anderson-Javits amendment to H.R. 10606 
unsatisfactory because of effect on private 
enterprise and Colorado pension plan. 

Representative BERT A. GALLEGOS. 


Denver, Cor o., July 6, 1962. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Anderson-Javits amendment to H.R. 10606 
absolutely deplorable. Definition for nurs- 
ing home a farce. Would cover only 17 of 
the 165 licensed homes in Colorado and rep- 
resent only 270 of 5,874 beds. Requirement 
for hospital affiliation or common control 
and Government contract serious infringe- 
ment on free enterprise system, hamper 
Colorado's pension program and is no critera 
for excellence. 


President, Denver; Helen R. Douthit, 
Denver; Edith Wilson, Canon City; 
Howard Drayer, Lakewood; Vesta Bow- 
den, Aurora; Gomer O'Dell, Lamar; 
Doris Schwarz, Delta; Donald King, 
Boulder; Ingebord Tim, Grand Junc- 
tion. 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO., 
July 3, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senator from Colorado, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
to the 


posed 
King-Anderson medical bill, and urge you 
to vote against it. 

We are over 65 years of age, and would 
benefit if this bill became a law; but we can 
see no reason why younger people should be 
taxed to pay our hospital expense, when we 
are able to pay our own. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. McKINLEY. 
OLGA M. MCKINLEY. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, 
what is most reassuring to me is the 
large number of our aged population 
within my State who indicate they rec- 
ognize the real meaning and end result 
behind the administration’s proposal 
and thus realizing the same oppose them. 
This is doubly reassuring when we con- 
sider the lengths to which the present 
administration has gone to ballyhoo, 
publicize, and give the full Madison Ave- 
nue treatment to their program. I, for 
one, believe that the response to these 
pressure tactics, both in my State and 
throughout the Nation, is a testimonial 
to the wisdom and understanding of the 
individual voter in our country on an 
issue truly important to the welfare of 
the entire nation. 

Madam President, I wish to comment 
particularly on one of the messages 
which I have just placed in the RECORD. 
It is from Denver, Colo., is addressed to 
me, and reads as follows: 

Anderson-Javits amendment to H.R. 10606 
is unacceptable. Colorado would have less 
than 300 beds for our pensioners in nursing 
homes under this amendment. 

Representative LELA S. GILBERT. 


I have called special attention to this 
telegram because Mrs. Gilbert is an able 
legislator in our State and also because 
she is not a member of my party. She 
would be shocked if she were accused of 
being a member of my party. Mrs. Gil- 
bert is an outstanding member of the 
Democratic Party in my State, and I 
think her interest in the whole field of 
social welfare is sufficient to give great 
weight to what she has said. 

In addition, I have already called at- 
tention, a few days ago, to a poll con- 
ducted by radio station KOSI, in Denver. 
KOSI took the President’s challenge and 
ran a series of statements pro and con in 
order to stimulate public interest. The 
listeners were then invited to call the 
station and register an opinion on the 
proposal. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to me un- 
der date of June 8, 1962, by Mr. W. L. 
Armstrong, director of KOSI, 
giving the details of how the poll was 
taken and what was done with the 
results. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Denver, COLO., June 8, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLoTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: As you know, KOSI 
has been extremely interested in the King- 
Anderson bill, which is now pending before 
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Congress. We have felt that the public has 
not been very well advised as to the merits 
and drawbacks of this proposal, and, in an 
effort to stimulate public enthusiasm for the 
close scrutiny of the bill, we have set out to 
broadcast a series of statements, both pro 
and con, regarding the legislation, and asked 
our listeners to call us at KOSI public 
opinion poll headquarters where we set up 
a battery of telephone operators to receive 
calls from listeners expressing themselves 
either for or against the legislation. 

It occurred to me that you will be inter- 
ested in the results of the poll. During 4 
days our operators (pledged to keep the tally 
honestly and acurately and supervised by 
station personnel) answered 6,397 phone 
calls and reported the following: 


Calls Percent 


%% — Sam nin ia a e 881 13.7 
5 5, 516 86.3 
opal ile ali 6, 397 100.0 


We, of course, maintain an absolutely im- 
partial position on the bill and attempted 
to present both sides of the case in the 
various statements which were broadcast 
by speakers favoring and opposing the legis- 
lation. While we do not think that this 
public opinion sample is necessarily scien- 
tific nor projectable to the State of Colorado 
as a whole, we do believe that it has some 
meaning. Certainly the mere fact that so 
many people took the trouble to express 
themselves on the issue indicates the im- 
portance of it to the public. 

We hope this information will be of inter- 
est and useful to you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. L. ARMSTRONG, 
Managing Director, KOSI. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, out 
of a total of 6,397 replies to this im- 
partial program, 86.3 percent responded 
against the so-called medicare approach. 

SUMMARY 


In this rather long and somewhat de- 
tailed discussion, I have endeavored to 
cover as many aspects as possible of the 
very urgent and complex problem facing 
us today. It is certainly not a new 
problem, but one that has long, and in 
many forms, been before us. 

The legislation before us today is not 
a new concept in the field of medical 
care for the aged. Actually, this is just 
the latest in a long series of legislative 
proposals which have been advanced 
over the years to establish, in one form 
or another, a system of compulsory 
health insurance at the Federal level. 

During the late 1930’s and the early 
1940’s, a series of bills sponsored by Sen- 
ators Murray and Wagner, and Congress- 
man Dingell received considerable atten- 
tion. These bills would have set up a 
national, compulsory health insurance 
system, financed by taxes on salaries and 
wages, under which benefits would be 
provided for persons of all ages. These 
original proposals and their resultant 
progeny died in congressional commit- 
tees in 1943. 

Slightly altered, they were next intro- 
duced in 1945 under the guiding hand 
of President Truman. Again the meas- 
ures were killed, and in 1947 were killed 
again. 

In 1947, Representative Aime Forand 
introduced his bill which too would add 
medical benefits to the Social Security 
Act for anyone eligible for social security. 
The bill was, admittedly, the forerun- 
ner of the bill, an amendment to which 
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we are discussing today, which was first 
introduced by the then Senator John F. 
Kennedy. 

Then, in 1960, the Kerr-Mills Act, 
which cares for our aged with medical 
problems today, became effective. This 
action was taken only about 20 months 
ago; yet, even now, its critics are saying 
it is totally inadequate. Such astute- 
ness and farsightedness is highly com- 
mendable and certainly to be envied. 
I would hope that just such astuteness 
and analytical prowess could also be 
focused on the measures now being pro- 
posed, and that no longer will it be im- 
plied that simply by enacting medical 
care legislation financed through social 
security, all the physical ills and finan- 
cial problems of a suffering humanity 
can be cured. However, I seriously doubt 
that such a miracle of clairvoyance will 
be unfolded before us in connection with 
the legislation we are considering here. 

At any rate, compulsory health insur- 
ance programs have a long history of 
rejection, going back to the 76th Con- 
gress. Virtually each succeeding Con- 
gress since 1939 has studied and con- 
sidered such legislation and, obviously 
heavily influenced by that same public 
opinion, has rejected such an approach. 

On the other hand, Madam President, 
only seldom in history have the Halls 
of Congress resounded with such unani- 
mity on any major legislative measure, 
as was afforded the Kerr-Mills Act in 
1960. 

In the House of Representatives, Kerr- 
Mills was passed by a rollcall vote 
of 381 to 23. Later in that same session, 
and sponsored by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senate passed an amended version 
of H.R. 12580 by a yea-and-nay vote of 
91 to 2. The House later, by a rollcall 
vote of 369 to 17, agreed to a conference 
report which incorporated virtually all 
the Senate changes. I might interpolate 
that a little of this same spirit of coop- 
eration could be used right now in con- 
nection with certain appropriation mat- 
ters. But, back to the matter at hand, 
after accepting the conference report, 
the House returned Kerr-Mills back 
to the Senate, which approved it by a 
yea-and-nay vote of 74 to 11. 

Thus, a program by which medical 
care for the aged could be provided on 
the sound basis of need was adopted. 

But—and again I must repeat—it is 
now only 20 months iater; and without 
even giving all our States an opportunity 
to adopt Kerr-Mills, a plan is now pro- 
posed that would ultimately scrap the 
approach of Kerr-Mills to this prob- 
lem, retire it into antiquity, and replace 
it with legislation that could lead the 
economy of this Nation further down a 
road leading ultimately to a welfare 
state. 

Because of this the flashing yellow 
light of “caution” is no longer a proper 
warning signal for our economic path. 
We must replace it with the alarming 
steady glow of the red “stop” signal. 
Because with every such advance onto 
the fringes of the welfare state, the indi- 
vidual’s ability to take care of his own 
problems diminishes, and his incentive 
to go to the government increases. 
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Protagonists of legislation that would 
further encroach on individual initiative, 
consciously or not, are moving us toward 
a system which would inevitably lead us 
into an era where there will be a public 
sector to our economy and that is all. 

In the light of the past history of leg- 
islation calling for any such a compul- 
sory health insurance program as we are 
discussing today, and the very vehement 
opposition that has been expressed by so 
many to such legislation—to me, it seems 
somewhat presumptious for us to even 
be here discussing such a measure. My 
mail, from Colorado has been running 
over 9 to 1 against any such compulsory 
program. And, while Colorado is cer- 
tainly not among the most heavily popu- 
lated areas of this Nation, by reason of 
our geography and economy, we do offer 
a good “cross-section” of the people of 
this Nation. This mail is enlightening 
in two respects. First, it is not mail 
that has been created by any so-called 
“pressure group.” As my colleagues here 
know, it is extremely easy to detect this 
type of mail. Second, by far the greater 
portion of this mail reflects a distinct 
and surprisingly well-thought-out opin- 
ion opposing the financing of any such 
program through social security. 

As a matter of fact, a very large por- 
tion of the letters I have received express 
very clearly and succinctly that the writ- 
er is opposed to this legislation primarily 
because of the proposal to be so financed. 

Still another factor with reference to 
this mail bears mentioning here. It is 
well known that the volume of our mail 
picked up rather considerably immedi- 
ately following the television show ema- 
nating from Madison Square Garden in 
which the President participated. Mail 
from my constituents in opposition to 
any social security financed program of 
compulsory health insurance did increase 
rather sharply. It cannot be said that 
the American Medical Association show 
which followed almost immediately had 
any great influence on this mail, because 
the American Medical Association show 
was carried in Colorado on a 12-day de- 
lay basis. It was not shown in Colo- 
rado until 5 p.m., mountain standard 
time, on June 2. 

As a matter of fact, during that 12- 
day lapse between the shows, my mail in 
opposition to the administration’s medi- 
cal care proposals reached perhaps its 
highest peak. 

So I simply cannot subscribe to any 
theory that the interest in Colorado and 
the opposition mail from Colorado were 
generated by any side-show tactics. 

In the State of Colorado, during mid- 
1961 a public opinion survey was con- 
ducted by Research Services Inc. for the 
Colorado State Medical Society. This 
opinion survey was conducted statewide, 
over a period of several weeks. No 
marked line of political partisanship was 
reflected in the public opinion. Eighty 
percent of the Coloradans contacted 
favored some form of medical care for 
people 65 or over. But the same ones 
voted 2 to 1 against any compulsory pro- 
gram which would include all aged per- 
sons, regardless of need. In effect, the 
survey showed that the people of Colo- 
rado favored a medical plan for the aged, 
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provided that those who can will 
shoulder their own load”. As the statis- 
tics on my mail will indicate, this feel- 
ing has evidently increased, rather than 
diminished in the following months. 

Let me refer again, for just a moment, 
to the Kerr-Mills Act. By far the most 
prevalent argument we have heard 
against the Kerr-Mills Act have been 
based on scornful references to a “pau- 
pers oath”. The “means test” required 
by the Kerr-Mills Act is referred to as 
an “undignified” invasion of privacy. 
Two or three generations ago, persons 
with even a reasonable income made con- 
certed objection to an “invasion” of their 
privacy, in voicing their objections to an 
income tax, with its resultant forms. 
Is it any more unreasonable or an in- 
vasion of privacy for people who deserve, 
and should receive, help for medical care, 
to make a statement of their resources, 
than for others to file an income tax 
form? I think not. 

The “means test” is not deserving of 
such censure. Most States, which have 
accepted the Kerr-Mills Act approach 
to the medical-care problem, permit all 
relief recipients to obtain and retain a 
helpful amount of property, Any action 
to recover any funds paid out must be 
delayed until such time as the recipient 
is deceased. 

Mr. Kennedy, himself, has admitted 
that under the present proposals to 
provide medical care, even a millionaire 
could receive Government-paid medical 
care, provided he was 65 or over. Mr. 
Kennedy once commented that he was 
sure that a millionaire would not mind 
paying the small social security tax, in 
order to avail himself of this privilege. 
Perhaps the millionaire would not mind 
paying the small tax, Mr. President; but 
there are many of us of much more mod- 
est means who do object to paying such 
a tax in order that the millionaire may 
have the privilege of paying the tax and 
receiving the benefit when no need 
exists. 

Yes, Madam President, my constitu- 
ents in Colorado have made it quite clear 
to me that they want no part of any 
compulsory plan for health insurance 
without regard for need. I would be 
derelict in the fulfillment of my duty to 
my people and to my State if I did not 
listen, and listen carefully and well; and 
I cannot believe that the people of Col- 
orado ure alone in their almost unani- 
mous opposition to social security fi- 
nanced medical-care legislation. For 
this reason, it is difficult for me to under- 
stand how this legislative body can even 
consider such a proposal as the one we 
have before us today, unless, we, too, are 
now willing to subscribe to the theory 
that this Government knows best what 
our people “need,” and, unless we are 
no 1 interested in what they 
“wan Wie 

The ultimate and universally desired 
solution to this problem can be achieved 
only when each segment of our economy 
and government lays aside deep-seated 
prejudices and works side by side, un- 
selfishly and unstintingly, toward a solu- 
tion of the problem of providing, not 
just adequate, but the best medical care 
for our aged, when and where they are 
unable to provide it for themselves, 
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Business and labor must certainly be 
aware that their retirement. regulations 
are archaic and antiquated by today's 
medical standards. They must also rec- 
ognize that their personnel recruiting 
standards are no longer realistic. Devel- 
opments over the past 20 years in the 
field of medical arts have slowed down 
the aging process and have added years 
to the life expectancy and working effi- 
ciency of mankind. Yet neither business 
nor labor has changed to any great ex- 
tent its retirement programs, to make 
them coincide with these great strides in 
medical science. Workers are still being 
retired when they reach 60 or 65, simply 
because they have reached that age, 
without giving any consideration to their 
efficiency or their continued skills. Qual- 
ified workers of 40 years of age or more 
still have difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment. 

Madam President, the Government 
must be prepared to provide the neces- 
sary funds, under a fiscally sound ap- 
proach, to assure our aged people that 
they will have available, when needed, 
the best possible medical care that can 
be obtained. 

Until such time as these segments of 
economy and government arrive at a 
point where this solution is possible, I 
sincerely believe that the Kerr-Mills Act 
is the best vehicle by which our aged can 
be assured that we care and that we 
want to see that they have available 
every possible financial aid to cover their 
medical needs. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I understand that the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson] has obtained 
unanimous-consent to speak for 20 
minutes. 

I have a privileged matter which I 
have discussed with the Senator, and it 
is of especial interest to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. So I 
shall appreciate it very much if I can 
bring up this matter now. 

Therefore, Madam President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 2970) to amend the Small 
Business Act. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
report, , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The report 
will be read, for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
both Senate and House versions of the 
bill provided additional authorizations 
for the SBA revolving fund which in- 
cludes the business loans, the disaster 
loans, and programs under the Small 
Business Investment Act. 
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The Senate version provided addi- 
tional authorizations sufficient to cover 
1 year’s operations, and pooled the busi- 
ness-loan and disaster-loan authoriza- 
tions. The House version increased the 
authorization for business loans to cover 
4 years of operations. The House version 
did not provide for pooling. Like the 
Senate version, it increased the SBIC 
authorization to cover 1 year’s opera- 
tions. It also provided a small increase 
in the disaster-loan authorization. 

The conferees compromised these 
differences by increasing the authoriza- 
tions su as to cover 2 years’ operations 
of the business-loan and disaster-loan 
programs, which were kept pooled, as the 
Senate version provided. The 1-year 
increase in the SBIC authorization was 
not changed. The Saltonstall amend- 
ment was retained, with an appropriate 
modification. This requires the SBA to 
notify the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees and the Appropriations Commit- 
tees if the amounts estimated to be 
needed for the disaster-loan and busi- 
ness-loan programs are exceeded. 

The following table compares the 
amounts in the Senate and the House 
versions of the bill and the conference 
report: 


In millions of dollars] 
House | Senate | Conference 
Business loans 1,434 
Disaster loans iso |} 110 1,335 
SBIA programs I 341 341 
Total 1,935 1,450 1, 666 


The conferees agreed that in order to 
assure adequate time for consideration 
of authorization requests, the estimated 
business-loan program needs for SBA 
for an additional 2 years should be sub- 
mitted to the new Congress when it con- 
venes in January 1963, and every 2 years 
thereafter, as each new Congress con- 
venes. This would provide for an order- 
ly review of this program by Congress, 
and would avoid emergency appeals by 
SBA for additional authorization. 

The House version added a new pro- 
vision—section 2—which would em- 
power the SBA to make loans to firms 
injured by imports, where the Secretary 
of Commerce first makes an appropri- 
ate certification pursuant to the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962—if enacted—and 
second, requests that SBA furnish fi- 
nancial assistance, provided the Secre- 
tary’s certification is in force at the time 
the administration makes the loan. 
Under this section, SBA would be per- 
mitted to make loans above its present 
statutory limitation of $350,000. It 
could make loans to firms of any size, 
and it could make loans with maturities 
of 25 years. 

H.R. 11970, the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, was passed by the House June 28, 
1962, and is now pending before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. The Senate 
conferees were reluctant to consider pro- 
visions relating to a bill not yet enacted, 
particularly one pending before another 
Senate committee. However, with the 
conference committee amendments, the 
Senate conferees felt they were able to 
accept section 2. 
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The conference substitute makes it 
clear that this provision does not take 
away from the Secretary of Commerce 
any of the authority which might be 
given him under the provisions of the 
Trade Expansion Act or limit such 
authority in any way. 

The conference substitute would make 
applicable to this new SBA loan pro- 
gram several sections of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act which cover the interest 
rate, maturity, standards, and various 
administrative provisions which would be 
applied to such loans. 

It should be emphasized that in agree- 
ing to this section, the conferees did not 
intend that the Secretary of Commerce 
must refer all loans under the Trade 
Expansion Act to the SBA. The Secre- 
tary, of course, has the sole authority 
to determine which loans should be re- 
ferred to the SBA. The Secretary of 
Commerce will be able to exercise and 
should exercise his residual lending au- 
thority under the Trade Expansion Act 
if he “determines that such assistance 
is necessary to carry out the adjustment 
proposal.” It is not the intention of the 
conferees that this section would change 
the Secretary's residual authority in any 
way. 

In order to make it clear that the new 
section 2 would not be effective imme- 
diately, but would be dependent upon the 
enactment of the Trade Expansion Act, 
the conferees added to section 2 a new 
subsection (d), which provides that the 
section will take effect on such date— 
on or after the enactment of the Trade 
Expansion Act—as the President may 
specify in a proclamation duly published 
in the Federal Register, but in no case 
later than 60 days after the enactment 
of the Trade Expansion Act. 

Madam President, at this time I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I merely wish to call attention to a fact 
to which the Senator from Wisconsin 
has referred, namely, that the report in- 
cludes a new section which covers loans 
to be made by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to firms injured as a result 
of the free trade or the so-called 1962 
Trade Expansion Act. Certainly, it is 
rather unusual to write into an act a 
provision in regard to a measure which 
has not yet been passed by the Congress; 
and I call the attention of Senators to 
the fact that the new section, thus in- 
cluded, would give the Small Business 
Administration the right to make loans 
to firms hurt as a result of imports, but 
with no limitation on the amount of the 
loan, no limitation in regard to the size 
of the business or the individual, and 
completely ignoring the fact that the 
Small Business Administration can make 
loans of not more than $350,000 to any 
one corporation. Nevertheless, under 
this provision, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration could make a loan of $3.5 
million or $35 million; there would be no 
limitation at all under this provision. 

Furthermore, the administration and 
the conferees are recognizing—as shown 
by the inclusion of this section—that a 
number of businesses in the United 
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States—I do not know how many there 
will be, whether 1,000 or 10,000—will be 
injured as a result of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act. Yet here we are—before that 
measure is enacted—writing into this act 
for the Small Business Administration a 
provision that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration can make an unlimited 
amount of loans, unlimited in size, and 
without any regard to the size of the 
corporations or firms concerned; and 
that provision has been included in this 
measure by the conferees. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In response to the 
statement the Senator from Indiana has 
made, I should like to say that I am 
troubled by both of the points he has 
raised, and certainly they are excellent 
points. 

At the suggestion of the Senator from 
New York we added the following: 

This section shall take effect on such date 
(on or after the enactment of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962) as the President may 
specify in a proclamation duly published 
in the Federal Registers but in no case later 
than sixty days after the date of the enact- 
ment of such Act. 


The purpose is to meet the very point 
the Senator from Indiana very properly 
has raised. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But I do not think 
that provision is needed, because unless 
the 1962 Trade Expansion Act becomes 
law, there will be no necessity to make 
such loans; in fact, it would be illegal to 
make them, and the Department of Com- 
merce would be unable to certify that 
the loans were needed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Indiana is correct. However, if that 
measure is enacted, there will be con- 
fusion. 

The second point the Senator from 
Indiana has made bothers me a great 
deal. I think the present $350,000 limit 
on regular business loans under the 
Small Business Act is too high. But 
there were two precedents—one in the 
case of disaster loans; the other in the 
case of Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion loans. If the Trade Expansion Act 
is enacted into law and if the Small 
Business Administration cannot make 
these loans, then it will be necessary to 
create a whole new organization in the 
Department of Commerce to duplicate 
much of what the Small Business Admin- 
istration already does. So this provi- 
sion is desirable under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr. CAPEHART. To me it is an 
unusual situation for the President of 
the United States and the Congress of 
the United States to be passing legisla- 
tion such as the 1962 Trade Expansion 
Act and admitting in the very legislation 
that we pass that xz number of busi- 
nesses in the Nation are going to be 
injured and that x number of men in 
America are going to lose their jobs. It 
is an unusual situation that we would 
be considering such legislation. 

It is a fact that the 1962 Trade Ex- 
pansion Act has passed the House, but 
has not yet been acted upon by the 
Senate. I call attention to Senators 
that, in my opinion, the big weakness 
of the 1962 Trade Expansion Act and the 
free trade we are going into is that we 
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admit in advance that z number of peo- 
ple are going to be injured. 

I have been asking the question for 
months, how many men are going to 
be thrown out of work? How much 
money is it going to cost the Federal 
Goverment? It this provision going to 
cost $1 million, $500 million, $1 billion, 
or $10 billion? I do not think the Gov- 
ernment or the Congress has the right to 
pass legislation admitting in advance 
that it is going to injure some businesses 
and throw some people out of work, be- 
cause I do not think it is necessary to 
pass that sort of legislation. 

I simply want to call to the attention 
of Senators and make a matter of rec- 
ord the fact that we are now admitting 
that, if we pass the Trade Expansion Act, 
it will injure æ number of businesses and 
throw x number of people out of work, 
and we are setting up the Small Business 
Administration to make loans to those 
businesses in an unlimited amount, and 
with really no specified terms under 
which those loans can be made. 

To me, it is a very awkward and un- 
desirable way to legislate, and we ought 
not to be doing that sort of thing. 

I am not going to object to the con- 
ference report on the grounds I have 
just stated, for the simple reason that, 
if the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 does 
not become law, then section 2 will have 
no authority. In fact, it will mean noth- 
ing, and be merely so many words. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the Senate 
and the country ought to know that the 
administration and the Congress, by 
their very action on this conference re- 
port, and their very action on section 2, 
expect injury to American business and 
expect men to be thrown out of work, 
and there is nothing in section 2, I re- 
peat, which limits the amount of loans. 
I suppose it may amount into the bil- 
lions if it becomes necessary. 

The Congress of the United States has 
followed a policy for 180 years, that if 
businesses were going to be injured as 
a result of imports, we would either raise 
the tariff or impose quotas, so that those 
businesses could continue to be going 
concerns and their employees not lose 
their jobs. Now we are completely aban- 
doning that idea and are saying to busi- 
nesses and wage earners in America, “If 
you cannot compete with foreign imports, 
then it is too bad. You will have to go 
out of business and you will have to find 
new jobs. But we are going to take the 
taxpayers’ money and lend it to busi- 
nesses to find new products to manufac- 
ture and we are going to use the taxpay- 
ers’ money to try to find new jobs for 
those who lose their jobs.” 

I want to call this to the attention of 
the Congress and the country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Indiana makes a very strong point, but 
I want to emphasize that this particular 
conference report is exclusively confined 
to the Small Business Administration. It 
is only in the event, likely or unlikely 

Mr. CAPEHART. I said that. I want 
to be fair. Unless the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 becomes law, this means 
nothing. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. What is the rate of 
interest involved in the payment of these 
loans? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The conference re- 
port provides that the rate of interest in 
the Trade Expansion Act will be required 
for these loans. H.R. 11970, as it passed 
the House, specifies an interest rate of at 
least 4 percent. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is that true of the 
disaster loans to which the Senator 
referred? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The interest rate on 
disaster loans under the Small Business 
Act is 3 percent. The House bill before 
the conferees contained the 4-percent 
figure. But the conferees deleted this 
provision and inserted a reference to the 
Trade Expansion Act provision on inter- 
est rates. We incorporated by reference 
the precise terms of the Trade Expansion 
Act; we made the terms uniform, so that, 
whether it is the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the Interior Department, or the 
Agriculture Department which is making 
loans, all loans under the Trade Expan- 
sion Act will be made at the same interest 
rate and on the same terms. As the 
Trade Expansion Act now before the 
Finance Committee reads, this would be 
an interest rate of at least 4 percent, 
and up to 25 years, with the possibility 
of a 10-year extension. 

Mr. McNAMARA. What is the justifi- 
cation for the difference of 1 percent? 
Is there a greater reason for the one type 
of loans? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; it was simply 
a decision on the part of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which was generally 
confirmed by the House, that those terms 
be adopted. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee did not think we 
should modify them. We felt the most 
important thing was to make the provi- 
sion uniform. If the Senate decides to 
make the figure in the Trade Expansion 
Act 2, 3, or 5 percent, this provision will 
apply to loans made under section 2 of 
this act. 

Mr. McNAMARA. It seems to me this 
is disaster money, too. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
could make a very strong case for making 
the interest rate under the Trade Expan- 
sion Act 3 percent. I think there could 
be a very strong argument that it might 
even be less. The conference committee 
merely inserted a cross reference to the 
Trade Expansion Act terms. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield on that point? 
Just on that point, this likewise is a dis- 
aster. I agree with the Senator that it 
is a disaster when Congress provides, 
through legislation, that the policy shall 
be to put firms out of business. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I do not want to 
become a party to that statement, be- 
cause I do not agree with it at all. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is a true state- 
ment. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Who decides 
whether it is a sound loan and what the 
likelihood of the loan’s being repaid is? 
I assume somebody has the authority to 
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decide that a loan has a good prospect 
of being repaid. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In this case the 
decision is made by the Small Business 
Administration. However, if the Small 
Business Administration rejects the 
loan, or grants only part of it, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has a residual au- 
thority to decide whether he feels it is 
a good enough loan, and he can make 
the loan even though the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has turned it down 
or turned down part of it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was one of the con- 
ferees, and the Senator from Wisconsin 
has graciously commented upon my own 
suggestion, which, formalized, the con- 
ferees adopted as section 2(d); but I 
think the legislative history must be 
complete. 

I, too, wish to dissociate myself from 
any idea that this represents an anti- 
business or antiworkman policy by our 
Government. I think we will gain far 
more than we will lose in terms of em- 
ployment and in terms of vitality and 
profit of the American economy, if we 
adopt a more liberal trade policy. We 
must do so, or we shall be terribly in- 
jured by what is happening in Europe. 

It should be made clear that this is 
proposed standby legislation as it relates 
to the Trade Expansion Act. There is 
no assurance whatever that the Trade 
Expansion Act, when it leaves the Sen- 
ate, comes from the conference com- 
mittee, and is signed by the President, 
will contain any provision with relation 
to the Small Business Administration, or 
any relationship to it. Nobody knows. 

As we adopt the conference report, I 
think the legislative history must show 
that the President is not to be formally 
bound to put this provision into effect. 
The President is to be bound to put 
the section in effect as a relevant sec- 
tion to the Trade Expansion Act to the 
extent to which it is relevant. The 
President will specify that in his procla- 
mation. 

As we know, we request the President 
to do so in 60 days. We know that no 
matter how tough the language may be 
in the section, the President cannot be 
mandated by the Congress. This would 
not take effect unless and until the 
President ordered it by proclamation. 

This is important, because it is a com- 
promise by the conference committee, to 
give such authority to the President, in 
view of the fact that there are problems 
related to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Com- 
merce and we did not know how to reach 
them ultimately. 

We seek to provide for a standby 
statute, giving to the President the au- 
thority to time and shape it according 
to the ultimate trade expansion legisla- 
tion. Otherwise we would be left to 
drift, as the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] properly says, tied to a 
House-passed bill which might have no 
relationship whatever to the final law. 

I thought the legislative record should 
be made clear, that we are seeking to 
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vest the President with a limited discre- 
tion, but nonetheless a discretion, to 
shape and to use this section with the 
ultimate trade expansion law, and to 
time it when he issues the proclamation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not wish to get 
into an argument over the 1962 Trade 
Expansion Act, but I know a little of the 
problem, because I have done business 
in nearly every country in the world, and 
I will say, as a practical matter, the 
purpose of the 1962 Trade Expansion 
Act is to increase exports. 

For every dollar’s worth of goods we 
export we must import a dollar’s worth 
of goods, or otherwise those to whom we 
export will not have any money to pay 
for the exports. Every time we export a 
dollar’s worth of goods we must import 
a dollar’s worth of goods. Therefore, 
when we create a job on the one hand, 
we lose a job on the other hand. 

There is no question with regard to 
whether the act will create more busi- 
ness for certain companies. But it will 
result in less business for other com- 
panies. The Congress itself has admitted 
by the proposed legislation and by the 
conference report that some companies 
will be injured or will be hurt. As the 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] said, it might well be called a 
disaster for some companies. 

There is no use in our fooling ourselves 
about the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
We should not think for one minute that 
any country or group of countries, such 
as those in the Common Market, will 
buy more from us than we buy from 
them, because if they do they will not 
have the dollars with which to pay. 
Then they either would raise tariffs or 
impose quotas, and we would be right 
back where we started. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. What I do not like 
is the idea that we will bring harm and 
injury upon some—nobody knows how 
many—that we will throw æ number 
of wage earners out of work—nobody 
knows how many. 

I wished to bring those facts to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Madam President, I shall yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
who is the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, in a 
minute, but before doing so I should 
like to say that the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON] has been very patient 
in waiting. I did usurp his time. I 
apologize to him. We shall finish this 
discussion as soon as possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator first answer the question 
which I propounded, with regard to the 
legislative intent? The Senator is in 
charge of the conference report. If the 
Senator does not answer what I said, 
there will be nothing in the RECORD ex- 
cept my statement. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
from New York has summarized precise- 
ly and accurately the intent of the con- 
ference committee. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New York was accepted and adopted. 
The Senator is the author of the amend- 
ment, and I am happy that he has con- 
tributed to the legislative history. What 
I read from the conference report was 
not adequate, being only one sentence. 

The Senator has made clear how this 
would take effect and what the Presi- 
dent is to do. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Madam President, I now yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I do not believe that we shall get very 
far in arguing the merits of the Trade 
Expansion Act. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I could not agree 
more with the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That measure will 
be considered later. What we seek to 
do is to make this particular function of 
the Small Business Administration avail- 
able in the event the Trade Expansion 
bill should pass. 

There is one thing with regard to 
which I should like to make sure the 
record is clear. It has to do with the 
question asked by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan regarding the 
interest rate. We do not seek to set an 
interest rate in the conference report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. I believe the House did 
in its bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We took it out of 
the bill in the conference, and instead 
inserted a cross-reference to the com- 
parable provision of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senate con- 
ferees insisted it be taken out. We did 
so because we felt that the trade ex- 
pansion bill might be modified. In view 
of what the Senator from Michigan has 
said, I think that was very farsighted 
on the part of the Senate conferees. 
There might well be a change in the in- 
terest rate in the trade expansion bill. 
The conferees took no position at all on 
whether the Trade Expansion Act should 
specify 4 percent or 3 percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. In other words, we would ac- 
cept whatever Congress should pass in 
the Trade Expansion Act. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Alabama, is absolutely correct. 

Madam President, I ask that the con- 
ference report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CARLSON and Mr. LAUSCHE 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
may I inquire whether, under the unani- 
mous- consent agreement previously en- 
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tered into, I am to be recognized for 
20 minutes? R 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me briefiy? 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, I 
am glad to yield 2 of my 20 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 


NOMINATION OF THURGOOD MAR- 
SHALL TO BE A JUDGE OF THE 
CIRCUIT COURT 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
desire to discuss briefly the status of the 
nomination of Mr. Thurgood Marshall 
by the President to membership on the 
Circuit Court of the Second Circuit of 
New York. 

This nomination was originally sub- 
mitted to the Senate on September 23, 
1961. The Congress adjourned on Sep- 
tember 27. Thus the original nomina- 
tion died. 

Mr. Marshall was given a recess ap- 
pointment on October 23, 1961. Then on 
January 15, 1962, his nomination was 
resubmitted. No hearing was held on 
that resubmitted nomination until May 
1. 1962. On May I, 1962, hearings were 
held and then recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair. Two months and 11 
days passed, and then, on July 12, hear- 
ings were again held. They were again 
recessed subject to the call of the Chair. 

It appears to me, Madam President, 
that this nomination is being treated 
in a manner different from that accorded 
normally to nominations which come to 
the Senate. 

In my judgment, the appointee has 
been chosen by the President; he is 
definitely an able lawyer; no showing 
has been made that he is not qualified 
to be a judge. 

The inordinate delay from January 15 
until this time in my opinion cannot be 
justified. Justice, decency and decorous 
treatment by the Senate of the United 
States are not reflected by this inordi- 
nate delay, from last January 15 until 
this day without any action being taken. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to join 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHE] in the statement he has made. 
I add that an effort is being made in 
the subcommittee—and I attended the 
hearing—to identify the activities of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People with its counsel, 
who was Thurgood Marshall. Thurgood 
Marshall is now on the bench. I attend- 
ed the ceremony when he was sworn in. 
If the subcommittee intends to try the 
NAACP, there will be many diverse 
opinions having nothing to do with 
Thurgood Marshall's ability or capacity 
as a lawyer or judge, for which my col- 
league [Mr. KEATING], I, and many other 
Senators, including the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, vouch fully. We 
know him fully for his situation and his 
record. That is the issue. 

Fortunately, there is power in the 
committee and in the Senate to deal 
with an issue of that character. I think 
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it would be shameful abuse of our proc- 
ess of confirmation if the time should 
run out at the end of the present session 
and the confirmation of the nomination 
of Thurgood Marshal} should not have 
been acted on in the Senate. 

I shall certainly pledge myself—and 
I know other Senators will do likewise— 
to see that that does not happen. He 
deserves our confirmation. He ought 
to have it. We are not trying the 
NAACP, but we are trying the jus- 
tice, the equity, and the wisdom of the 
confirmation process in the Senate. It 
is our duty as Senators, whether or not 
we are on the Judiciary Committee, to 
see that that process remains what the 
Constitution intended it to be—a trial 
of the quality, the character, and the 
ability of the person who has been 
named, and no other ancillary trials 
supplementary or corollary to it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
concur in what has been said. Thur- 
good Marshall is entitled to treatment 
equal to that given to all other ap- 
pointees to judgeships. He is not re- 
ceiving it, and the action ought not to 
be condoned. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
the Senate Finance Committee, after ex- 
tended hearings, reported to the Senate 
the Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 
(H.R. 10606) which is now before the 
Senate for consideration. 

This bill, as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, if approved by the 
Senate and accepted by the House of 
Representatives, would greatly extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
child welfare service programs of the 
Social Security Act. 

The Senate Finance Committee heard 
much testimony in behalf of this legis- 
lation from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, representatives 
of State boards of social welfare, and pri- 
vate groups and individuals. In my opin- 
ion, it is one of the most forward-looking 
steps taken in our social security pro- 
gram since its inception. 

Many of the amendments adopted and 
approved in this bill are the result of ex- 
perience in dealing with our social se- 
curity problems. 

Now sudden consideration by the U.S. 
Senate of a compromise program on 
hospital care for the aged threatens to 
short-circuit the usual committee pro- 
cedures of the Senate and endanger en- 
actment of H.R. 10606. 

I think it is the consensus of opinion 
of everyone who has worked on this 
problem and is familiar with the legis- 
lative procedures, that the pending An- 
derson amendment will not be enacted 
into law in this Congress. I would re- 
gret to see an amendment added to H.R. 
10606 that would endanger enactment 
of the bill this year. 
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Personally, I feel that our aged need 
medical care and regret that we in the 
Senate are confronted with a bill that 
has not had public hearings and thor- 
ough study by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

As a matter of fact, the Anderson 
amendment as pending before the Sen- 
ate, is a combination of several proposals 
for medical care for the aged and is not 
the original King-Anderson bill. 

The new measure adds four features to 
the administration-endorsed King-An- 
derson bill. 

One would blanket in an estimated 
2% million persons not covered by social 
security. No contribution is asked from 
those who would receive this windfall 
and the new benefits would be paid to 
the wealthy as well as the needy. 

Another change would permit a highly 
desirable option under which benefits 
could be used to pay premiums on private 
health insurance. This would not, how- 
ever, change the compulsory nature of 
the tax. 

The bill also would embody other 
changes which might or might not safe- 
guard the present trust fund and give 
State or private agencies a role in ad- 
ministration. 

This proposal would be costly in many 
respects. It seems to me that this is not 
the time to advocate a substantial addi- 
tion to the social security payroll tax, 
when our Nation is in an economic reces- 
sion and organized labor, as well as busi- 
ness is calling for a Federal tax cut. 

Madam President, one of the favorite 
topics of conversation today is the pros- 
pect of a reduction in personal and cor- 
porate income taxes. As I stated, some 
leaders of business and labor favor this 
course. And what is even more surpris- 
ing, a number of Government officials 
do likewise. Fearless of the political 
consequences, these gentlemen argue 
that tax cuts would pump a much- 
needed supply of plasma into our ailing 
national economy. 

The American taxpayer can hardly be- 
lieve his ears, but as a man who already 
contributes a third of his income to the 
tax collectors at all levels of govern- 
ment, the idea is most appealing. 

Tax increases are not new to him. 
In fact, every time he turns around it 
seems that some duly constituted au- 
thority is asking him to dig a little deep- 
er and a tax cut is more than he had 
dared hope for. 

Not that the taxpayer is completely 
deluded. He realizes that no tax cut 
has yet developed. He is aware that this 
may only be a mirage shimmering in 
the heat of an election year, but it is 
the most appealing mirage in town. 

Personally, Madam President, I hap- 
pen to think the taxpayer is long over- 
due for a break, and I would like to see 
him get one. But a peculiar thing is 
happening; the very people who talk 
tax cuts in one breath propose tax in- 
creases in the next. 

While the pending Anderson amend- 
ment is so written that no one could 
draw any benefits before January 1, 1964, 
the higher taxes to pay for the program 
would start January 1, 1963. 

Under the proposal, persons 65 or 
older would receive hospital and home 
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health services beginning January 1, 
1964, and nursing-home benefits the fol- 
lowing July 1. 

The bill would make the social security 
tax apply to the first $5,200 a year a per- 
son earns instead of the first $4,800. The 
tax base would be increased next year. 
In 1964 an extra one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent would be tacked to the regular so- 
cial security tax scale to finance the 
health benefits. With periodic rate 
boosts already booked by Congress to 
support the main social security pension 
program, the total payroll tax for ordi- 
nary workers, after January 1, 1968, 
would be 4% percent on the first $5,200 
earned each year. 

Now, that is a maximum of $253.50 a 
year, of which $31.50 would go for the 
health program as now envisioned. 
Personally, I feel that the cost will go 
higher. 

For self-employed, the total social se- 
curity levy would climb to 7%o percent 
in 1968. That is a maximum of $379.60 
a year, including $48.40 for medicare. 

In addition, money would be taken out 
of the General Treasury to extend health 
care to people past 65 who cannot qualify 
for social security benefits under present 
rules. It is estimated that the net cost 
of this, as proposed in the amendment, 
would be $50 million for the first year, 
1964. 

Extending benefits to these 24% mil- 
lion persons is one of the main features 
of the compromise bill. 

As I read the bill, persons reaching 65 
before 1967 automatically would be 
deemed eligible for social security health 
benefits, even though they could not get 
monthly checks. A person becoming 65 
in 1967 could draw health benefits if he 
worked on jobs covered by social secu- 
rity for at least six quarters, about 18 
months. This requirement would in- 
crease by 9 months each year, so that 
by 1972 the same yardstick would apply 
to everybody. 

The amendment states that only nurs- 
ing homes affiliated with hospitals could 
take part in the program. This, in my 
opinion, is a serious flaw in the amend- 
ment, in that large rural sections of this 
Nation would receive no benefits from 
this amendment, because few nursing 
homes in rural areas have hospital con- 
75 In other words, this is a “city 

ill.” 

It is my purpose to discuss more fully 
and thoroughly the proposed increases 
in social security taxes. 

The Members of this body well know 
social security taxes are already sched- 
uled to reach 9½ percent by 1968, re- 
gardless of whether or not the pending 
amendment becomes law, but these pres- 
ently scheduled increases apply to a tax- 
able base of $4,800—not $5,200. 

One and a half percent of the sched- 
uled increases have yet to come into ef- 
fect, but will do so at the intervals pre- 
scribed under the present law. Under 
the present proposal, that 1½ percent 
would also be levied on a $5,200 taxable 
base. 

So this is really a double tax, for it not 
only increases the percentage taken from 
payroll, but it increases the amount of 
income subject to the tax. 
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This is not an unimportant point, Mr. 
President. 

Suppose we take a worker earning 
$6,000 a year today. He pays $150 a 
year in social security taxes, and his 
employer pays an equal amount. By 
1968, the scheduled increases will bring 
the amount of his tax to $222. Once 
more, his employer will match that 
amount. 

Add the one-quarter of 1 percent for 
employer and employee called for under 
the pending amendment, and the addi- 
tion seems minor; but increase the wage 
base from $4,800 to $5,200, and apply the 
full tax required to pay for both old-age 
benefits and health care, and we wind 
up with both employer and employee 
paying $253.50 by 1968. 

In terms of the self-employed, today 
they pay $225.60 on $4,800, and would 
pay $331.20 by 1968 under the present 
law. Add the increase the amendment 
proposes, and raise the tax base to $5,200 
and the self-employed person will pay 
$379.60. 

Thus, the effect of passing the pend- 
ing amendment would be to increase by 
69 percent the amount paid by employers 
and employees in the next 6 years—and 
by 68 percent the amount paid by the 
self-employed. 

I submit, Madam President, that a tax 
increase of this magnitude should not be 
considered in offhand fashion. It 
should have thorough and full commit- 
tee consideration before being presented 
to the Senate. 

We have had no hearings on this far- 
reaching measure—we appear to have 
disregarded the right of the House to 
initiate tax legislation—and we seem to 
be totally disinterested in the fact that 
similar legislation is now being consid- 
ered by the Ways and Means Committee 
after extensive hearings. 

This is neither proper procedure nor 
wise procedure. It little serves the de- 
liberative function of this body. 

We are urged to make haste when no 
person aged 65 or more would receive a 
single benefit under the Anderson 
amendment until 1964, when it would 
take effect. 

We are urged to accept—withous ques- 
tion—the contention of the amend- 
ment’s supporters that the need of this 
age group is so pressing that everyone 
must have a program because some may 
need it. 

We are asked to approve a heavy tax 
increase on the working people of the 
Nation in order to provide health bene- 
fits for al. the aged, regardless of the 
fact that more than half are insured— 
Many are covered under existing welfare 
programs—more than 4 million are 
still employed and Kerr-Mills exists to 
help those who need it. 

We are required to speed our decision 
on a measure that would radically alter 
the very basis of social security itself, 
the concept that beneficiaries should be 
paid in cash, not in services—which has 
always been basic in the social security 
system—that they may use their bene- 
fits as they see fit, not that an all-wise 
Federal Government will give the tax- 
payer no option but to take or leave the 
health services he is compelled to pay 
for. 
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I shall do no more than note, in pass- 
ing, the highly arguable wisdom of a 
measure that would predictably entangle 
the hospitals and nursing homes in red- 
tape, overcrowd them, and lower the 
world’s highest quality of health care. 

I shall, however, mention that adop- 
tion of the pending amendment would 
be inflationary, and that no tax is justi- 
fied which is unnecessarily levied to pay 
for an unnecessary program. Instead, I 
should like to ask how long this tax in- 
crease would suffice. 

There can be only one answer to this. 
It is easier to start an avalanche than 
it is to stop one. Programs of this sort 
can be quickly and easily made law, but 
once such action is taken, the process is 
difficult—if not impossible—to reverse. 
Let me cite the history of the Social 
Security Act itself since its passage. 

The act became law in 1935, and the 
tax originally called for was 1 percent 
of wages on a base of $3,000 a year. 

In 1939, the act was amended to pro- 
vide benefits for dependents and sur- 
vivors under a modified benefit formula, 
and in January 1940, the first monthly 
OASI benefits were paid. 

The maximum primary benefit was 
$40 a month. 

Under the law, the tax was scheduled 
to increase to 2 percent in 1944, 244 per- 
cent in 1946, and 3 percent in 1949. 
But in the war year of 1942, the OASI 
contribution rates were frozen at 1 per- 
cent through 1949. 

The rate was increased to 1½ percent 
for employees and employers as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. But on August 28 of that 
year, the act was amended to extend 
coverage to some additional 10 million 
people, to liberalize conditions for 
eligibility, to improve the retirement 
test, to provide wage credits of $160 a 
month for military service from Sep- 
tember 1940 through July 1947, to in- 
crease benefits substantially, to raise the 
wage base to $3,600 to provide a new con- 
tribution schedule, and to eliminate the 
1944 provision authorizing appropria- 
tions to the trust fund from the General 
Treasury. 

I mention this to stress the impor- 
tance of the changes that take place 
even with a program which we expected 
to be rather stable when we first ap- 
proved it. 

The following year the OASI tax rate 
was 1% percent for employees and em- 
ployers and 2% percent for the self- 
employed on a wage base of $3,600. This 
worked out to $54 yearly for employees 
and employers and $81 for the self-em- 
ployed. The maximum primary benefit 
was now up to $80 a month. 

On July 18, 1952, the Social Security 
Act was amended to increase benefits, 
extend the period of wage credits for 
military service through December 31, 
1953, and liberalize the retirement test. 
The primary benefit maximum was in- 
creased to $85 a month. 

As of January 1, 1954, the tax rate rose 
to a flat 2 percent for employees and 
employers alike, and 3 percent for the 
self-employed. Employees and employ- 
ers each paid a maximum of $72 a year, 
and the self-employed paid $108. 
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The act was amended in 1954 to cover 
farmers—certain professionals—farm 
and domestic employees—State and 
local government workers—ministers 
and the members of religious orders. 
The taxable wage base was raised to 


ment test still further, permitted a drop- 
out of four or five of the lowest earnings 
in computing benefits, and authorized 
the disability freeze program. The max- 
imum primary benefit was increased to 
$108.50 a month. 

At this point, Madam President, each 
social security beneficiary was receiving 
an average of $30 in benefits for every 
50 cents he had paid in taxes, which 
meant that $29.50 was being contributed 
by younger workers to every person 
drawing a $30 benefit—surely a substan- 
tial subsidy from the younger generation. 

On October 1, 1956, the act was, how- 
ever, amended again. This time benefits 
were provided for the permanently and 
totally disabled between the ages of 50 
to 64. The retirement age for women 
was lowered to 62, with reduced bene- 
fits—self-employed professional peo- 
ple—other than physicians—were cov- 
ered—and a disability insurance trust 
fund was established from taxes col- 
lected on one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
taxable wage base of $4,200 for employ- 
ees and employers, and three-eighths of 
1 percent for the self-employed. 

us amendments were made 
to the act in 1957, and the first monthly 
benefits under the disability program 
were paid in that year. 

Then, on October 28, 1958, social se- 
curity benefits were again increased, de- 
pendents of disabled workers became 
eligible for benefits, the taxable wage 
base was raised to $4,800—and the work 
clause was increased to $100 a month. 
The “floor of protection” had been raised 
by now to $127 a month. 

In 1959, the OASDI tax rate was 214 
percent for employees and employers, 
and 334 percent for the self-employed. 
The employees and employers were now 
paying $120 each year, with self-em- 
ployed paying $170. 

But the tax rate was increased to 3 
percent as of January 1, 1960, for 
employees and employers—and to 4½ 
percent for the self-employed. Em- 
ployees and employers each paid $144, 
the self-employed paid $216. 

On September 13, 1960, the age limi- 
tation for disability benefits was re- 
moved, the work clause was liberalized, 
and coverage requirements were reduced 
from two of four quarters elapsing since 
1950, to one of three quarters 
since 1950. 

On June 30, 1961, men were made eli- 
gible for reduced benefits at age 62; 
coverage requirements were reduced 
from one of three quarters elapsing since 
1950, to one of four quarters elapsing 
from that time; widows’, widowers’, and 
parents’ benefits were increased, and the 
tax rate was again raised. 

As of January 1, 1962, the tax rate 
for employees and employers was 3% 
percent with the tax rate for the self- 
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employed set at 47% percent. Thus, 
employees and employers pay $150 each 
per year, and the self-employed pay 
$225.60. 

Let us now climb aboard the medicare 
escalator and see where it takes us. 

Under existing law, the tax rate will 
be increased as of January 1, 1963, to 
35% percent for employees and employ- 
ers, and 5,;% percent for the self-em- 
ployed. On top of this scheduled in- 
crease would come the proposed raise in 
the taxable wage base from $4,800 to 
$5,200. Translated into taxes, employees 
and employers would pay $188.50 instead 
of the scheduled $174, and the self-em- 
Ployed would pay $280.80 instead of the 
scheduled $259.20. 

The following year, under the Ander- 
son amendment, the tax rate for em- 
ployees and employers would go to 3% 
percent and to 5;% percent for the self- 
employed. Under these rates, the em- 
ployees and employers would be paying 
$201.50 and the self-employed would be 
paying $301.60. 

In 1966, the tax rate for employees 
and employers would go to 4% percent, 
and to 6 percent for the self-employed. 
And by 1968, employees and employers 
would be paying 4% percent each, with 
the self-employed paying 744 percent. 

Thus, in 1968 and thereafter, the em- 
ployee and employer would be paying 
$253.50 each, and the self-employed 
would be paying $379.60—if—and there 
is a big if here—the cost of the pro- 
posed benefits could be met by the pro- 
posed increase in taxes. 

It might be wise to qualify that even 
further, Mr. President, and add a sec- 
ond “if.” We must also include the 
proviso that social security benefits are 
not further liberalized in the meantime. 

Now a pattern emerges from this ex- 
amination of our past experience with 
the Social Security Act. I cannot see 
how any Senator can overlook it. We 
have deferred scheduled tax increases, 
we have extended coverage to new 
groups, we have increased benefits for 
both retired and non-retired groups, 
and we have done so all too often with- 
out imposing new tax increases to cover 
their cost. 

We have done this by passing on a 
mounting debt to the younger worker, 
until we are now at the point where esti- 
mates by competent actuaries of the ac- 
crued liabilities resulting from the 
social security program range from $289 
billion to more than $600 billion. 

We are raising the money to pay cur- 
rent benefits through current taxes, but 
I ask Senators if there is not a limit to 
the size of the tax burden that future 
generations will be willing to bear? Or, 
for that matter, will be able to bear? 

I am far from persuaded that the tax 
increases called for by the Anderson 
amendment will be sufficient to pay for 
the benefits promised. 

Moreover, I am far from convinced 
that a health care program of the type 
proposed would remain limited to its 
present scope. I have variously heard 
it estimated that the benefits provided 
under this amendment would take care 
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of an estimated 40 percent or less of an 
older person’s health care expenses. 

I suggest that this fact alone would 
guarantee an expansion of the program. 
More liberal benefits, broader coverage, 
easier eligibility requirements—where 
do they lead? Just as surely as night 
follows day, the pressures would mount 
to expand this plan until it ultimately 
became a full-fledged program of com- 
pulsory national health insurance cov- 
ering every man, woman, and child in 
the Nation at a staggering cost. 

Is this a farfetched conclusion? I 
think not, Mr. President. We have been 
warned, time and again, by the propo- 
nents of social security medicine. They 
have been remarkably candid in calling 
measures of this sort a foot in the door,” 
a beginning, a mechanism for bringing 
about socialized medical care for Ameri- 
cans. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, which has lobbied for this 
sort of bill not only before Congress, 
but before the public, now employs 
some 75,000 people—an increase of more 
than 10,000 in the past year and 4 
months, by the way. 

This constitutes a tidy little bu- 
reaucracy, Mr. President. 

Let us suppose that the proponents 
of social security medicine are success- 
ful in their effort to bring about a system 
of compulsory national health insurance 
for the United States. Can you imagine 
what the bureaucracy will become? 

One out of every hundred citizens of 
Great Britain is now employed by the 
Ministry of Health. If that same ratio 
applied in this country, HEW would be 
required to hire one and three-quarter 
million more employees. 

I have served long enough on the 
Finance Committee to know how much 
we do not know about the sort of legis- 
lation proposed in the amendment. 

The amendment departs radically 
from the Forand bill—the McNamara 
bill the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment—the King-Anderson bill now be- 
ing considered by the Ways and Means 
Committee, and any other proposed leg- 
islation invoking the social security pro- 
gram as a financing mechanism. 

It is significant, however, that the 
only committees that ever have held 
hearings on this species of measure 
have voted overwhelmingly against re- 
leasing those measures to the floor. Spe- 
cifically, I am referring to the Senate 
Finance Committee, which held hearings 
on the Forand bill, and the Ways and 
Means Committee, which held hearings 
on the Forand bill and the King-Ander- 
son bill as well. 

I feel the actions of both committees 
were sound. And I suspect that the 
sponsors of the amendment are bypass- 
ing the Finance Committee, and over- 
riding the prerogatives of the House, be- 
cause they recognize that the closer the 
scrutiny this measure receives, the less 
likely it is to win Senate or House ap- 
proval. 

Madam President, I for one will vote 
against the amendment as unnecessary, 
hastily contrived, incalculably expensive, 
and certain to grow in the years ahead 
until it saddles this Nation with a full- 
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fledge system of compulsory national 
health insurance for every American. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
on Tuesday, the senior Senator of Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] spoke at some length in 
regard to his objections to the Anderson 
amendment to H.R. 10606. I take this 
opportunity to reply to some of the points 
he made, 

MEDICAL ASSISTANCE A COMPLEMENTARY 
PROGRAM 

First, I wish to correct the impression 
of the Senator from Utah, that we who 
favor the social security approach to 
health care for the aged suggest that 
medical assistance for the aged should be 
abandoned. I know of no supporter of 
health insurance through social security 
who takes this approach. As I and others 
have said many times, we propose health 
insurance through social security as a 
basic program supplemented by private 
insurance for all who can afford private 
insurance. But for those in special hard- 
ship circumstances and with special 
needs, medical assistance for the aged 
would fill the gap. The record should 
show that in 1960 I voted for it in the 
Finance Committee and was glad the 
Senate approved it. 

We envisage the same role for medical 
assistance for the aged in the medical 
field that old-age assistance fills in con- 
nection with the cash retirement bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. In the case of old- 
age assistance, provision was made for 
two programs simultaneously—old-age 
assistance and old-age insurance. One 
was not a substitute for the other—they 
were complementary. 

In the case of the disabled, there are 
programs of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and the program of dis- 
ability insurance under social security. 
But the enactment of disability insurance 
under social security did not force any 
abandonment of the disability assistance 
program—they are complementary and 
are designed to work together, not 
against each other. 

The role we envisage for the medical 
assistance for the aged program would 
be to help those whose own resources, 
plus social insurance, are insufficient for 
all their medical needs. The States could 
add benefits covering physicians’ serv- 
ices, the amount deductible for hospitali- 
zation, drug benefits, and dental services, 
and could add all these benefits with 
much less strain on their finances be- 
cause the primary load is carried through 
social insurance. 

The Senator points out, on page 13083 
of the Recorv, how Congress has re- 
mained firm against health care to the 
aged through social security, and he has 
on the top of the third column on that 
page a most interesting observation. 
Said he: 

The Senate Finance Committee also con- 
ducted hearings on the Forand bill and 
voted to hold the measure in committee. 


I do not recall any hearing on the 
Forand bill. I do not want to involve 
members of the staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, but there are those 
on the committee staff who do not recall 
hearings on the Forand bill. I wish the 
Senator would tell us when the hearings 
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were called; who called them; who con- 
ducted them, and when the vote was 
taken. 

After he gets through doing that, I 
wish he would explain another portion, 
which I read from his speech. After 
stating that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee had voted to hold the Forand bill 
in committee, the Senator from Utah 
says: 

Despite this, an attempt was made—as 
the Senators remember—to amend the Kerr- 
Mills proposal by tacking on the Forand bill. 
This effort, sponsored by Senator ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, and the then Senator but 
now President of the United States, John 
F. Kennedy, was defeated also: 


Categorically I deny that. I ask him 
to tell me when and in what fashion the 
junior Senator from New Mexico offered 
to amend the Kerr-Mills proposal by 
tacking on the Forand bill. We pro- 
posed an amendment to the social secu- 
rity bill, but we did not seek to strike 
out any section of what is now called 
the Kerr-Mills legislation. If the Sen- 
ator from Utah has evidence to the 
contrary, I shal] be happy to have him 
present it. In order to assist him, I 
may advise him that he will find some 
reference to this subject in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 106, part 13, page 
16941. He will see that I offered an 
amendment, and he can read the amend- 
ment. It was not tacked on to the Kerr- 
Mills legislation, and it was not the 
Forand bill. It will be very simple for 
the Senator to ascertain the facts. I 
commend to him a little study of the 
Recorp, in case his memory is no longer 
accurate on the subject. 

The Senator’s ability to confuse the 
issue follows the motto of my home State 
of New Mexico, “It grows as it goes.” 

The next paragraph reads: 

However, Madam President, aside from 
the Senate Finance hearings on the Forand 
bill * +», 


Here we have a second learning of the 
Senate hearing which, in my opinion, 
never took place and which members of 
the staff of the Finance Committee as- 
sure me never took place. I recognize 
that people attending the hearings have 
mentioned the Forand bill, the Murray- 
Dingell-Wagner bill, and all sorts of leg- 
islation, but I believe the hearings were 
called to consider other items and were 
not in any sense hearings on the Forand 
bill. However, a considerable portion of 
these hearings were devoted to the ques- 
tion of health insurance for the aged 
under social security. 

Madam President, I have obtained a 
copy of the hearings held by the commit- 
tee. They relate to H.R. 12580 to ex- 
tend and improve coverage under the 
Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance and the like. In the 
table of contents references are made to 
the McNamara amendment, the Wil- 
liams of New Jersey amendment, the 
Javits amendment, the Byrd of West 
Virginia amendment, the Keating 
amendment, the Morse amendment, the 
Schoeppel amendment, the Humphrey 
amendment, the Hartke amendment, 
and the Anderson amendment; but no- 
where do I find any reference to the 
Forand bill. 
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A little further along, the Senator from 
Utah says: 

Recognizing the need to proceed in an 
orderly fashion, the committee earlier this 
year voted 10 to 7—not on the merits of the 
bill, but on the procedure involved—to delay 
consideration of the King-Anderson bill un- 
til the House had had the opportunity of 
taking action. 


I have examined the records kept by 
the Committee on Finance and I find no 
such action. As a matter of fact, the 
Finance Committee, by order of its 
chairman, Mr. BYRD, on January 31, 
1962, issued a press release, of which I 
have a copy, and it listed two votes. The 
first is described by the committee clerk 
in this fashion: 

Motion by Senator ANDERSON that hear- 
ings be held on his bill S. 909 (incorporating 
the President’s recommendations) not later 
than April 1, 1962, regardless of whether 
the House of Representatives had acted on 
the identical bill now pending in the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


That was the motion on which the vote 
was 10 to 7. It was not a vote to delay 
action until the House had an opportu- 
nity of taking action. It was a vote on 
a motion to take action to start hearings 
not later than April 1 regardless of 
whether the House had or had not taken 
action. The Senator from Utah was 
there and he knows that is the real fact. 

The second motion, which finally pre- 
vailed, was that prompt hearings would 
be held on the bill as soon as the House 
of Representatives passed and sent to 
the Senate, for further action, a medical- 
care-for-the-aged bill. That was merely 
a pious declaration, because that would 
happen in 999 out of 1,000 bills of this 
importance. It would not do what the 
Senator from Utah suggests—namely, 
pledge itself to hold hearings on this 
proposal when it was constitutionally 
proper for it to take such action; and 
the records of the committee so reveal. 

I should also like to remind the Sen- 
ator from Utah that the Committee on 
Finance had some discussion on very sim- 
ilar legislation in 1960. In fact, in its 
report on the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1960, the committee had this to 
say about the problem of health costs 
among the aged: 

The major issue presented to the commit- 
tee this year has been the increasing cost of 
adequate medical care for older people. The 
evidence presented to the committee indi- 
cated that these costs derive, to a large ex- 
tent, from the fact that impressive improve- 
ments have been made in medicines and 
medical technology, which assist in better 
diagnosis and treatment, and from improved 
hospital and other facilities and their wider 
availability to the public. The knowledge 
that these costs are unpredictable, and some- 
times very heavy, especially for our older 
men and women living on reduced retirement 
incomes, has been a matter of grave concern 
to this committee. 


The information provided in 1960 on 
the need for such a program and on other 
elements of the proposal I am now ad- 
vancing is clearly sufficient for informed 
action at this moment. Furthermore, 
our extended discussion on the floor 
serves to cover many of the elements of 
study that are new since 1960. Finally, 
we should not forget the hearings and 
studies of the Senate Special Commit- 
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tee on Aging, which have pointed up the 
deficiencies of the medical-assistance- 
of-the-aged program and have disclosed 
other facts which clearly show the need 
for the enactment of our amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, at 
this point will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yesterday, I submitted 
a statement, as part of my remarks, 
headed “Summary of Consideration 
Given to the Problem of Health Costs of 
the Aged”; and I had available at that 
time a large table and a number of vol- 
umes, all of which will be available on 
Monday. So, as the Senator from New 
Mexico has said, extensive consideration, 
in the greatest detail, has been given to 
this matter. Indeed, it probably has 
been more carefully analyzed and dis- 
cussed, both in and outside of Congress, 
than has any other domestic issue in re- 
cent times, with the possible exception 
of the trade issue; and inasmuch as it 
is a matter which is very close to the 
hearts of so many persons, I believe it 
fair to say that the people probably have 
paid more attention to the debates on 
this issue than they have to the debates 
on any other issue, ever since this mat- 
ter began to be discussed, and at least 
since 1959, when we had the first activity 
in this field by the then Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Flemming. The discussion 
at that time was directly connected with 
the type of plan we are debating now. 

So I think the Senator’s statement 
that this matter has received a very 
great amount of consideration is en- 
tirely correct. 

As a matter of fact, so much consid- 
eration has been given to it that probably 
none of us would be able to take the time 
which would be required to analyze all 
the hearings on it, including those on 
the special problems of the aged, to 
which the Senator from New Mexico has 
referred. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Let me say that a while ago someone 
wrote me a letter stating, “I wish you 
would do something on this bill. There 
have been so many discussions of it on 
the radio and elsewhere that we would 
like to have you get on something else, 
for a change’”—from which I conclude 
that the public is not altogether in the 
dark about this subject. 

But, Madam President, I can say that 
there is at least one historic precedent 
for bringing up this matter in the way 
the Senator from New York and I have 
done. In 1950, a very far reaching 
amendment to the social security bill 
H.R. 6000, was introduced by Senator 
Knowland, of California, on the floor of 
the Senate, and was passed. The provi- 
sion restricted the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Labor to withhold grants to 
States for administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance in certain questions of 
compliance with the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act and title III of the Social 
Security Act. No hearings on this sub- 
ject had been held in the Senate or the 
House committees. The subject matter 
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of H.R. 6000 was restricted to old-age 
and survivors insurance. Public assist- 
ance, and maternal and child health 
and welfare provisions. No hearings on 
any unemployment compensation title 
had been held in either the House com- 
mittee or the Senate committee. 

If Senators wish to learn more about 
that case, I suggest that they examine 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, 
part 7, pages 8886 and 8887. 

That amendment, offered by Senator 
Knowland, was passed by the Senate; 
and I have been interested to note that 
a number of very distinguished Senators 
voted for it. Among them were the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
Senator from Virginia, Mr. Byrd, who 
voted for it even though no hearings 
were held on it in the committee; and 
I note that other Senators who voted for 
it were the Senator from Idaho, Mr. 
Dworshak, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Eastland; the Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr. Fulbright; the Senator 
from Iowa, Mr. Hickenlooper; the then 
Senator from Texas, Mr. Johnson; the 
then Senator from California, Mr. Know- 
land; the Senator from Arkansas, Mr, 
McClellan; the Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. Robertson; the Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. Russell; the Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Saltonstall; the 
Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Stennis; 
the late Senator Taft, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Wiley; and the Senator 
from Delaware, Mr. Williams. 

All of them voted for that amendment 
in 1950. So even if there had not been 
any hearings at all on the measure now 
before us, there would still be a very 
good historic precedent to the effect that 
a very important subject which worries 
and concerns the public can be brought 
up and can be voted upon and can be 
passed by the Senate. 

THE PEOPLE FAVOR HEALTH INSURANCE UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
was also concerned about whether the 
sentiment of the American people is truly 
behind health insurance through social 
security. He mentions mail that has 
been received. It is a little dangerous 
to use counts of mail in measuring senti- 
ment, because organized groups can send, 
or can arrange to have sent, tremendous 
amounts. Fifty thousand physicians can 
use their stenographic help to send mail 
over their own signatures and their 
wives’ signatures, in numbers approach- 
ing the millions, without great cost. I 
may also mention other aids which have 
been offered in connection with mailing 
letters against the proposal; and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a clipping from 
the Amarillo, Tex., Globe-Times of 
May 22. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times, 
May 22, 1962] 
O. or C. OFFERS MEDICARE HELP 

Citizens wishing to express themselves to 
Members of Congress on the King-Anderson 
medicare plan have been invited to seek the 
assistance of the Congressional Action Com- 


mittee of the Amarillo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Chamber President Bob Mills pointed out 
Monday that the service is available to any- 
one. 


“If you wish help in composing and send- 
ing telegrams or letters, just call the chamber 
telephone number and our people there will 
fill you in on what to do,” Mills said. “They 
will even send your telegrams and letters for 
you as you dictate them.” 

The chamber’s board recently voted a 
resolution opposing the bill which embodies 
the administration's medicare plan. 

“Let Washington know how you feel on 
medicare,” said Mills. “This is the key issue 
in Congress at the moment.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Amarillo offered to send 
telegrams and letters as they were dic- 
tated, if they opposed health insurance. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe that the 
mail shows any change in true senti- 
ment; and in regard to the mail received 
by the President and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, let me 
state that although there has been some 
talk about an alleged change of heart 
among Americans, and although it has 
been said that most of the correspond- 
ence being received here in Washington 
is in opposition to a social security pro- 
gram of health insurance for the elderly, 
I believe that there is some danger in 
placing too much importance on counts 
of letters, because they do not necessarily 
represent the views of the American 
people. 

Nevertheless, I am pleased to report 
that the letters received by officials in 
the administration have been running 
2 and 1 in favor of the social security 
health insurance measure. Since Janu- 
ary 1, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has handled 30,500 
pieces of mail—which had been referred 
to it by the White House or was ad- 
dressed to Department officials—in 
which the writers took a position on the 
social security health insurance measure. 
Of these letters, 20,500 were in favor of 
the social security proposal and 10,000 
were opposed to it. 

Since the May 20 Madison Square 
Garden rally and the AMA television 
statement of the 21st, the volume of cor- 
respondence received by the Department 
has increased greatly. Since that time 
the ratio between letters favoring the 
proposal, and those opposing the pro- 
posal has remained about the same as it 
was in the previous part of the year. Of 
the total letters received since the rally, 
about 16,000 favored and about 8,500 op- 
posed the social security measure—again 
a 2-to-1 ratio in favor of the social 
security legislation. 

I understand from some of my col- 
leagues that shortly after the Madison 
Square Garden rally and the AMA tele- 
vision presentation, there was an in- 
crease in the number of letters from peo- 
ple who opposed the proposal. At the 
time, some Senators were wondering 
whether this suggested that the health 
insurance proposal was losing the sup- 
port of the American people. I checked 
wth the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare about this, and found 
that shortly after the Madison Square 
Garden rally and the AMA statement, 
there was some increased letterwriting 
on the part of those who oppose the 
health measure, but that the efforts of 
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the opponents were very quickly buried 
under an avalanche of letters from 
those who favor the measure, and that 
the 2-to-1 ratio was re- 
stored. I have concluded from all this 
that the people who write letters in favor 
of the measure are a little slower in get- 
ting around to putting their thoughts 
down on paper and posting their letters 
than are those who oppose the measure. 
This is not surprising, since, I under- 
stand, a much higher proportion of the 
letters against the measure have been 
typed on office stationery than was the 
case with letters which favored the 
measure. 

I may say that just the other day a 
group came to my office with a petition 
containing 500,000 signatures. They had 
previously distributed similar petitions 
bearing more than 2 million names. I 
think those 244 million persons seriously 
want this proposal, and I believe they 
clearly indicated that fact. 

Although the aged do not write letters 
easily, they do find other ways like these 
petitions to make known their feelings 
about our amendment. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] also referred to the results of 52 
congressional polls. It did not occur to 
him to mention that the great majority 
of those were conducted in conservative 
Republican districts; and I do not believe 
that such districts represent the entire 
United States at this time. 

Furthermore, almost none of the polls 
showed how the people questioned were 
selected, nor were the questions asked 
in the polls designed in a way to obtain 
unbiased responses. Sometimes the 
questions stated the outright lie that 
the social security system was failing 
and then asked about an addition to 
the system. Finally, the mailed in- 
quiries often resulted in a very low rate 
of response; and the normal procedure 
in a valid statistical investigation re- 
quires a sampling of the nonrespondent, 
to determine whether their views were 
different from the views of those who 
did answer. In not a single case was 
this statistical requirement fulfilled. 

The Senator from Utah also reviewed 
the findings of the Gallup poll. The 
original Gallup poll on health insurance, 
conducted in June 1961 asked a question 
that truly could be used to deduce senti- 
ment for or against the proposal for a 
social security measure. At that time 67 
percent were in favor and 26 percent 
were opposed. More recently, however, 
the question has been changed; and the 
question asked now is for a preference as 
between the President’s proposal and a 
voluntary plan discussed in Washington. 
The only so-called voluntary plans dis- 
cussed before this chamber are those 
which would make use of Blue Cross and 
similar organizations as part of a health- 
care measure for the aged. 

The Senator from Utah may not 
realize that my amendment makes pro- 
vision for the use of such voluntary 
organizations as part of its makeup. 

Although the number who supported 
social security was greater than the 
number of those who supported the 
vaguely described choice of a Blue Cross 
plan, we have provided both these ele- 
ments in our present plan, so that both 
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alternatives are included; and those who 
favor either might well be considered as 
favoring the amendment now before us. 
In that case, 89 percent of the people 
polled might be said to favor the 
proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor at this point a more detailed 
statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The results of three Gallup polls that deal 
with the public’s attitude toward financing 
the health care of the aged have been pub- 
lished since June 1961. In the first poll, 
respondents were asked if they would favor 
or oppose a social security tax increase to 
pay for “old-age medical insurance.” The 
results showed 67 percent favored this kind 
of measure and 26 percent were opposed. 

In April and again in June of this year 
the public’s attitude on the subject was 
surveyed again, but the question was posed 
in an altogether different manner. The re- 
spondents were told that two different 
“plans” were being discussed in Washington 
for meeting hospital costs for older persons 
and then they were asked to express a pref- 
erence between the two. “One plan,” it 
was stated, “would let each individual decide 
whether to join Blue Cross or buy some form 
of voluntary health insurance. The other 
plan would cover persons on social security 
and would be paid by increasing the social 
security tax deducted from paychecks.” It 
is impossible for anyone to determine what 
this first “voluntary plan” means. (Of 
course, right now aged people can join Blue 
Cross or buy private insurance, but few can 
afford the high cost of adequate insurance.) 
But since it was described as a “plan,” it 
suggests that something new will be offered, 
and since there is no mention of financing, 
many respondents no doubt jumped to the 
conclusion that some miraculous health in- 
surance plan had been developed that the 
elderly could afford without help from Gov- 
ernment or increased taxes. 

Under some recent proposals (made by 
Blue Cross and others), general Federal funds 
would be used to subsidize the cost of private 
health insurance policies for aged people. 
If proposals of this kind were what was meant 
by “plan,” it should have been stated clearly 
so that respondents would understand that 
the choice was between two different meth- 
ods of Federal financing. The results of the 
Gallup poll then might have been mean- 
ingful. 

Considering the two alternatives, it is in- 
deed remarkable that such a high propor- 
tion voted for social security. In the April 
and June surveys, 55 and 48 percent, respec- 
tively, voted for the social security plan as 
opposed to 34 and 41 percent, respectively, for 
the “voluntary plan.” But since the first 
alternative was so vague, the results of the 
two surveys cannot be said to indicate any 
trend. Only the survey made in June 1961 
has any real meaning in support of or against 
social security. 

It is a separate matter whether the social 
security program should work with Blue 
Cross and private insurance. It is of interest 
to note that the proposal by Senator ANDER- 
son would provide an option of carrying 
private insurance, with the cost of such in- 
surance financed through the social security 
system and provides for use of Blue Cross 
in administering the program. It would ap- 
pear that such a proposal would have the 
support of many of the persons who voted 
either for letting people join private insur- 
ance or expressed a preference for social 
security health insurance. 


MAURICE STANS ARTICLE 
Mr. ANDERSON. Senator BENNETT 
also put into the RECORD Tuesday an 
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article by Maurice Stans. He may not 
have recalled at that time that I pointed 
out the various errors in Mr. Stans’ 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 8. I would like just briefly 
at this time to mention two points in 
connection with the Stans statement. 

First, Mr. Stans says medical assist- 
ance for the aged was the Flemming- 
President Eisenhower proposal. Senator 
SALTONSTALL would apparently disagree 
with this because his proposed substitute 
to my amendment is in fact the very 
Flemming proposal that Maurice Stans 
says was already enacted. 

Another element of Mr. Stans’ article 
that deserves comment is his reference 
to 3 million persons going unprotected. 
As all of us here must know by now, my 
amendment has modified S. 909 to pro- 
vide protection for all the aged not now 
insured under social security or railroad 
retirement. 

Senator Bennett says the King- 
Anderson bill provides a means test or 
labels persons over 65 as indigent. I pre- 
sume he is also referring to the amend- 
ment now under discussion. In his 
statement, Senator BENNETT decries the 
fact that persons of wealth, as well as 
persons who are poor, are covered under 
the amendment. In other words, benefits 
under my proposal can be received with 
pride because it makes no distinction 
between the rich and the poor. No mark 
of failure is involved in social security. 
Senator BENNETT appears not to have 
understood this. 

In the course of debate on our pro- 
posed amendment the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
stated that our older people who need 
health care are getting it. I wish that 
it were possible to share realistically the 
distinguished Senator’s sanguine view 
of the circumstances of the aged. But 
there are some hard, bitter facts that we 
cannot pass over. 

Most of the aged do get health care 
when there is a critical need for it. 
Often this means exhaustion of savings 
of a lifetime, sale of home, terrible sacri- 
fices by sons and daughters, and resort 
to public charity. The primary purpose 
of providing health insurance under so- 
cial security, of course, is to give the aged 
some assurance that they will not suffer 
financial catastrophe as a result of the 
costs of needed health care. But, in ad- 
dition, the proposed health insurance 
plan will mean that many older people 
who are not getting the care they need 
will be able to get it. The truth is, lack 
of ability to pay does stand in the way 
of obtaining necessary health care. 
Survey after survey has shown large 
numbers of aged people who need health 
care, but could not afford it and as a re- 
sult went without necessary treatment. 
The scandals of our nursing homes 
should have alerted everyone to the facts, 
Even a casual examination of the abun- 
dant data on health care utilization as 
related to income should convince even 
the most obdurate of the sad situation of 
our older people. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
which provides ample evidence that 
many aged people do not get the health 
care they need. 
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There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 


The purpose of our proposed amendment is 
not to provide care but to give the aged 
some assurance that they will not suffer 
financial catastrophe as a result of the costs 
of needed health care. 

But lack of ability to pay does stand in 
the way of care. The Texas Research League 
(which is so opposed to Federal programs it 
does not support Kerr-Mills) found that 3.5 
percent of the Texas public assistance case- 
load—8,718 cases—had medical needs that 
were not being met under existing programs. 
This does not include an additional 12,733 
cases of unmet medical need, which were 
excluded for various reasons, for example, 
because no local specialist was available and 
the patient was too ill to be moved. This 
study was included in the report of Ways 
and Means Committee hearings on H.R. 
4222 (July-August 1961), beginning on page 
855. 

The background studies prepared by State 
Committees for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging show unmet medical need. 
For example, the report from the State of 
Alabama indicated that 21 percent of the 
aged persons polled in house-to-house inter- 
views stated that lack of money prevented 
them from seeing a doctor in 1959. In a sur- 
vey conducted in Tucson, Ariz., more than 
17 percent of the aged persons contacted 
reported that they were unable to have the 
type of medical care they should have had 
because of lack of funds. Of course, these 
figures represent the opinions of aged peo- 
ple who are not competent to diagnose their 
own conditions accurately or to make pro- 
fessional judgments as to whether the care 
they received was adequate. The point is 
that these people believed they had need 
for health care, and this need was not ful- 
filled because of lack of funds. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that whether an individual will avail him- 
self of health services is closely related to 
his income. The higher an individual’s in- 
come the more he is likely to obtain health 
services when he needs them. This is illus- 
trated by a Health Information Foundation 
study which showed that during a 12-month 
period (1957-1958) mean gross expenditures 
per individual for personal health services 
ranged from a low of $75 for those whose 
family income was under $2,000 to a high of 
$119 for individuals in the $7,500 and over 
income group. 

Low income also is related to health in- 
surance coverage. The National Health 
Survey revealed that about 33 percent of the 
people in families with annual incomes un- 
der $2,000 had hospital insurance as con- 
trasted with 84 percent of individuals in 
families with incomes of $7,000 or more. 
Only 46 percent of the aged have any hos- 
pital insurance—a reflection not only of the 
fact that they generally have low incomes 
but also of their status as a poor-risk group. 
Persons who have hospital insurance tend 
to utilize hospital services more than those 
without such insurance. This is particularly 
true of persons aged 65 or over. During the 
12 months prior to being interviewed, 13.7 
percent of the aged with hospital insurance 
had been in a hospital one or more times as 
compared with 8.2 percent of those without 
hospital insurance. Moreover, according to a 
study by the Health Information Foundation, 
families with health insurance spend con- 
siderably more for health services than those 
without insurance—and this is true not 
only with regard to the services covered by 
their insurance but also with regard to other 
health services? 


1 “Family Expenditure Patterns for Per- 
sonal Health Services,” HIF Research Series 
No. 14, p. 8. 

2Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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One of the factors bearing on the ques- 
tion of whether individuals get the health 
care they need is the extent to which they 
delay seeking personal health care when 
they need it. Twenty-one percent of the 
public’s regular doctors who were inter- 
viewed in a survey by the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation felt that their patients 
waited too long before seeing a doctor.2 The 
great majority (94 percent) of the doctors 
felt that insurance affects the patient’s at- 
titudes or behavior. Of these doctors, 68 
percent said the patient is more willing to 
undergo hospitalization, surgery or treat- 
ment, or is more willing to have it done 
earlier, if he has insurance, Nineteen per- 
cent said the patient comes to the doctor 
sooner or more readily.‘ The study con- 
cludes that “the public’s regular doc- 
tors * * * indicate that possessing insur- 
ance affects their patients’ willingness to 
accept surgery, diagnostic procedures and 
the like, and that in this sense possessing 
insurance affects the amount of medical care 
that people are likely to get. These doctors 
are inclined to believe that ing in- 
surance results in better health.“ In 
other surveys people were asked whether 
they delayed seeking medical care when they 
were not feeling well and, if so, why. A 
significant number of people replied that 
they put off needed health care for finan- 
cial reasons. 

Nevertheless, there is even considerable 
doubt that many of the people with insur- 
ance get care which may be medically in- 
dicated. For example, in a report of a study 
of hospital and medical economics conducted 
by the University of Michigan, it was noted 
that “from a medical standpoint, ‘under- 
stay’ is more serious than ‘overstay’ since 
it indicates the patient did not receive the 
minimum level of care needed for his diag- 
nosis, as determined by the professional 
panels.“ That report shows that for 18 di- 
agnoses studied, 6.8 percent of the dis- 
charged patients left too early, and where 
the patient footed the entire hospital bill 
himself understay (16.7 percent) was far 
more common than overstay (6.3 percent). 
Underuse of diagnostic and treatment fa- 
cilities within a hospital was also found to 
be common. “More than one patient out of 
four (29.4 percent) failed to receive proce- 
dures required by their diagnosis, accord- 
ing to the criteria set by the professional 
panels.” 

Data from the National Health Survey in- 
dicate that the number of times a person 
with chronic limitation of activity sees a 
doctor during the year is related to income. 
The following table relates the number of 
physician visits per person per year for per- 
sons 65 years and older with major limita- 
tion of activity to the individual's family 
income: 


Family income: 


Care provided to indigents in 
homes is often of questionable quality. 
About two out of five nursing home beds are 
in facilities with fire or health hazards so 
that the beds are classified as “nonaccept- 
able” under Hill-Burton legislation. Many 
patients in nursing homes do not have their 
own doctors and many nursing homes do not 


s“An Examination of the Concept of Pre- 
ventive Medicine,” HIF Research Series No. 
12, p. 18. 

*“Public Attitudes Toward Health Insur- 
ance,” HIF Research Series No. 5, pp. 6-7. 

5 Ibid., p. 18. 
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have regular attending physicians. In some 
instances patients are apparently not even 
seen by a doctor for a year or longer at a 
time. 

The report on a detailed study of nursing 
homes in Florida by a Citizens Medical Com- 
mittee on Health appointed by former Gov- 
ernor Collins had this to say in its conclud- 
ing observations: 

“From these data it is evident that the 
nursing homes in Florida are predominantly 
custodial institutions, giving in the main 
minimum care to those with physical and 
mental disabilities of the aged and to those 
who are without home, family, or relatives 
who would or could provide the care needed. 
Accepting the opinion commonly expressed 
that it requires at least $150 per month to 
provide reasonable care in an acceptable en- 
vironment, then more than one-half of the 
patients cannot be provided suitable care for 
economic reasons. This appears to be the 
dominant problem in the improvement of 
nursing home facilities and care.” 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I do not know whether any other Sen- 
ator wishes to speak this afternoon. 
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I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, July 16, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 13, 1962: 
FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD or 
REVIEW 
Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review for a term expiring July 15, 1965. 
(Reappointment.) 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
N. Gardner Ackley, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
vice James Tobin. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Foy D. Kohler, of Ohio, a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of career minister, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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In THE ARMY 


The Army National Guard of the United 
States officer named herein for appointment 
as a Reserve commissioned officer of the 
Army, under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 598 (a) and 3392: 


To be brigadier general 


Col. William David McCain, 0288111, Ad- 
jutant General's Corps. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 13, 1962: 

U.S. District JUDGES 

Edward C. McLean, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of New York. 

Edward J. McManus, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Towa. 

William C. Hanson, of Iowa, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the northern and southern 
districts of Iowa. 

FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD oF REVIEW 

Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review for a term expiring July 15, 1965. 
(Reappointment.) 
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Tourism: Boom of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the tech- 
nological, industrial, scientific age, cre- 
ating greater productivity with fewer 
manhours, creates more leisure time for 
Mr. and Mrs. America and the family. 

Because of this, recreation and vaca- 
tioning, on which Americans now spend 
$20 billion annually, promises to be an 
ever-greater economic as well as per- 
sonally rewarding feature of U.S. life of 
tomorrow. 

Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
the outlook and prospects for tourism in 
a broadcast over Wisconsin radio 
stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my remarks printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As Americans, we live in a rich, bountiful 
country, enjoying the best standards of living 
in history. 

For the future, we can look forward—if 
a catastrophic global war can be prevented— 
to even higher plateaus of better living in 
the space age. 

As a fast-progressing nation we continu- 
ously experience revolutions in agriculture, 
industry, business, technology, science, and 
other fields. As a result, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica are enjoying not only better work-living 
conditions, but also greater leisure time. 

Annually, Americans spend about $20 bil- 
lion for recreation and vacationing. Think 
of it. By comparison, these expenditures far 
exceed the gross national product—that is, 
the value of all goods and services—produced 


in over 90 percent of the nations of the 
world. 

With greater leisure, however, also comes 
a responsibility—economically and morally— 
for best utilizing such time for broadening 
our horizons, including education, cultural 
enrichment through travel and acquaintance 
with new places and people, obtaining a new 
perspective of life, getting out of a rut of 
day-to-day living, improving our physical 
well-being, and enriching ourselves cultur- 
ally, intellectually and spiritually. Leisure 
ought not be spent killing time—for to waste 
time is to waste life, 

For Wisconsin and the Nation, recrea- 
tion and vacationing has a special economic 
significance. As of now, tourism accounts 
for about $600 million annually in income 
for Wisconsin. In addition to an inflow of 
money this also means more jobs, greater 
business activities for restaurants, motels, 
hotels, lodges, cleaning and other service 
establishments, purchases of supplies and 
equipment. 

For the future, the outlook—if we take 
advantage of the opportunities—will be even 
more promising. According to a study by 
the Outdoor Recreation Review Commission, 
the U.S. population—by the year 2000— 
will be about 350 million; incomes will be 
higher, rising from 8354 billion in 1960 
to $706 billion in 1976, to $1,487 billion in 
2000; the workweek will be shorter, esti- 
mated to average 36 hours in 1976, and 32 
hours in 2000. Travel will expand. By air, 
30 billion passenger miles were flown in 
1960; the figure may reach 160 billion by 
1976, and 325 billion in 2000; and by car, 
100 million by 1976; and proportionate gains 
for rail and water transportation. 

Because of these changing, advancing fac- 
tors, we will need to reevaluate the oppor- 
tunities in tourism, Among other things, 
this will mean—for Wisconsin and the 
Nation—creation of a realistic philosophy 
of leisure, as an opportunity for broaden- 
ing our personal horizons, not just for kill- 
ing time; design of new programs for reap- 
ing economic awards, including expansion 
of tourism promotion; and further improv- 
ing our recreational sites, including access 
and accommodations for parks, fishing and 
boating lakes and streams, happy hunting 


grounds; further shaping up manmade, as 
well as natural, places of interest; attempt to 
provide year-round, as well as seasonal, rec- 
reational opportunities; and in other ways 
lay a sound foundation for an expanding 
program. 

For the future, then, we, here in Wiscon- 
sin, have a tremendous potential for expand- 
ing, and benefiting from, tourism, not 
only as an individual State, with unique, 
wonderful recreational opportunities, but 
also as a part of the Great Lakes system, 
which, if developed, could be a real recrea- 
tional mecca for the Nation. 

For the next broadcast, I will be discussing 
more specifically how we can further im- 
prove our recreational potential for the 
future. 


The School Prayer Decision, the 
Court, and the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have shared the dismay and anxiety of 
millions of Americans at the Supreme 
Court decision outlawing and prohibit- 
ing any form of prayer in the public 
schools if sanctioned by State authority. 
However, it came as no surprise to those 
of us who have observed with alarm over 
recent years the growing tendency of 
the Court to substitute the philosophy 
and predilection of its members in the 
place of the clear provisions and re- 
strictions of the Constitution and to en- 
force upon America their personal pre- 
possessions by strained and farfetched 
construction or perversion of the clear 
meaning of the words contained in our 
Constitution. 
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The Court’s opinion is based primarily 
upon the language contained in the first 
amendment to the Constitution that, 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

In a similar case, Justice Stanley 
Reed, in a dissenting opinion, admon- 
ished the Court that— 

This Court cannot be too cautious in 
upsetting practices embedded in our society 
by many years of experience. A State is en- 
titled to have great leeway in its legislation 
when dealing with the important social prob- 
lems of its population. A definite violation 
of legislative limits must be established 
* * * devotion to the great principle of reli- 
gious liberty should not lead us into a rigid 
interpretation of the constitutional guar- 
antee that conflicts with accepted habits of 
our people, 


It is important to read the Court's 
decision in order to learn just where in 
the Constitution could be found language 
prohibiting schoolteachers from saying 
a brief prayer, sanctioned by State au- 
thority, which in effect said no more 
than “God bless my parents, my teacher, 
and our country.” 

The exact wording is as follows: 

Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessings upon us, our parents, our teachers 
and our country. 


I have been surprised and disap- 
pointed that in all the emotional out- 
bursts pro and con, I have seen no 
discussion of the vital and overriding 
question of how and by what reasoning 
the Court could write into our Constitu- 
tion a provision forbidding the State 
authorities to sanction any prayer to a 
Supreme Being to be given or received 
voluntarily in its public schools. Cer- 
tainly that phase of the matter deserves 
analysis and discussion, particularly as it 
illuminates the constantly growing and 
alarming tendency to amend our Con- 
stitution by construction in order to 
impose upon the American people the 
image of the personal beliefs of the 
members of the Court of what the law 
ought to be, rather than what the law is. 

Justice Robert Jackson, in a similar 
case dealing with religious exercises in 
the public schools, said: 

It is idle to pretend that this task is one 
for which we can find in the Constitution 
one word to help us as judges to decide 
where the secular ends and the sectarian be- 
gins in education. Nor can we find guid- 
ance in any other legal source. It is a mat- 
ter on which we can find no law but our own 
prepossessions. We should place some 
bounds on the demands for interference with 
local schools that we are empowered or will- 
ing to entertain. 

The Court in its opinion cites no prece- 
dent or authority for its decision which 
is based solely on the Court’s interpreta- 
tion, or misinterpretation, of the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. 

In order to determine the authority 
of the Supreme Court to render its de- 
cision, it is necessary to find it in the 
language of the Constitution itself. In 
this connection, the following related 
provisions of the Court should be noted. 

The original Constitution itself no- 
where mentions the subject of religion. 

The power of the Supreme Court to de- 
clare acts of Congress or actions of the 
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sovereign States unconstitutional, is it- 
self the outgrowth of interpretations 
and constructions of a previous court. 
No such specific power is found in the 
Constitution. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
is defined in the Constitution in section 
2 of article 3 as follows: 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact with such ex- 
ceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 


It is clear under these provisions that 
Congress may, whenever it sees fit, de- 
prive the Supreme Court of any or all 
jurisdictions except “in cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a party.” In this connection, it should 
also be noted that nowhere in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution is to be found 
any provision or intimation that the Su- 
preme Court shall have authority or 
power to proclaim by its decisions “the 
law of the land.” On the contrary, the 
Constitution expressly vests that power 
in the Congress. The expression, “law 
of the land”, is found only in article 6 
in these terms: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 


All powers to make the “law of the 
land” are vested in the Congress by arti- 
cle 1, section 1, as follows: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


The 10th amendment provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


With these observations and quota- 
tions from the Constitution, I return to 
the question of where in the Constitution 
does the Supreme Court find its author- 
ity to prohibit the States from sanction- 
ing prayer in its public schools. Ad- 
mittedly, there is no such authority in 
the original Constitution itself, nor is 
there any provision relative to religion, 
nor any use of the word except that in 
article 6, prohibiting any religious test 
as a qualification to hold office. 

We must, therefore, look to the 
amendments to the Constitution to find 
such authority, if it exists. 

Shortly after the ratification of the 
Constitution by the States and to meet 
objections raised to it in the ratification 
debates in the State legislatures, the 
first 10 amendments known as the Bill 
of Rights, were adopted, and the Ist 
amendment is the one upon which the 
Court assumes the auth_rity for its de- 
cision. It says only: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

It is, of course, difficult and requires a 
masterful imagination to construe this 
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little prayer for parents, teacher, and our 
country, as an establishment of religion. 
But it is far more difficult to understand 
how the few words quoted from the first 
amendment that merely prohibit Con- 
gress—not the States—from establishing 
a religion, should be construed as a re- 
straint upon the legislative prerogatives 
of the sovereign States. The lst amend- 
ment admittedly does not operate against 
the States, but only prohibits action by 
Congress, and in the same group of 10 
amendments is the concluding one, the 
10th amendment above quoted, reserv- 
ing to the States all powers not pro- 
hibited by the Constitution. 

How does the Court stretch the first 
amendment which refers only to laws 
made by Congress into a prohibition 
against the State government? 

It was the fear of the people that the 
Federal Government would assume pow- 
ers not granted or intended that led to 
the adoption of the 10th amendment. 
This 10th amendment was the clincher 
that in a few, positive, plain words pro- 
hibits both the Congress and the Court 
from assuming to impose their will on 
the States or the people unless express 
power to do so was found in the Con- 
stitution itself. 

Then by what authority in the Con- 
stitution does the Court rely in stretch- 
ing the words in the first amendment, 
“Congress shall make no law” into a 
broad mandate to police the actions of 
the sovereign States? 

This question is fundamental because 
the school prayer decision of the Su- 
preme Court is typical of many other 
recent decisions on various unrelated 
topics. It is time that the American 
people should calmly, coolly, and without 
emotional disturbance, reexamine the 
basic document that forms the founda- 
tion and the fabric of American Gov- 
ernment. It is time to reexamine the 
fallacious theory that the Supreme Court 
is empowered by the Constitution to 
make “the law of the land.” 

If further and greater powers need to 
be vested in the Federal Government in 
order to preserve the Government envis- 
aged by its founders, or if powers have 
been assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment that exceeded those granted by the 
Constitution, the remedy was wisely pro- 
vided in the Constitution itself by means 
of amendment. 

President Washington in his Farewell 
Address, anticipating the dangers of a 
centralized all-powerful Federal Govern- 
ree and foreseeing the present trend, 
said: 

It is important likewise, that the habits of 
thinking in a free country, should inspire 
caution, in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the pow- 
ers of all the departments in one, and thus 
to create, whatever the form of government, 
a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power, and proneness to abuse it, 
which predominates in the human heart, is 
sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power; by divid- 
ing and distributing it into different deposi- 
tories, and constituting each the guardian 
of the public weal against invasions by the 
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others, has been evinced by experiments an- 
cient and modern: some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in a way which the constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial 
or transient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield. 


And so to come back to the vital ques- 
tion in the school case, how did the Court 
manage to construe the words of the first 
amendment, “Congress shall make no 
law” respecting religion into meaning 
‘neither Congress nor any State shall 
make any law” respecting religion. The 
opinion of the Court in the school case 
is entirely devoid of any exposition, ex- 
planation, argument, or citation of au- 
thority. The only reference to its power 
to extend its jurisdiction against the 
State of New York is in one brief sen- 
tence referring to the first amendment 
as follows: 

Under the amendment’s prohibition 
against governmental establishment of reli- 
gion, as reinforced by the provisions of the 
14th amendment, government in this coun- 
try by the State or Federal is without power 
to prescribe by law any particular form of 
prayer which is to be used as an official 
prayer in carrying on any program of govern- 
mentally sponsored religious activity. 


And thus the Court briefly and 
brusquely clothes itself with the power 
to interfere with State government with 
just the words, “as reinforced by the 
provisions of the 14th amendment.” The 
question immediately arises, what provi- 
sions of the 14th amendment reinforce 
this assumption of power? 

Examine, if you will, the 14th amend- 
ment, section 1: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


You will look in vain for any word re- 
lating to the subject of religion. The 
only possible connection would be found 
in the second sentence which forbids any 
State law abridging the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens, or depriving them 
of life, liberty, or property. Remember- 
ing that participating in, or even listen- 
ing to, the prayer was made completely 
voluntary, could any intelligent person 
contend that this simple prayer abridges 
anyone’s “privileges or immunities,” or 
deprives any person of “life, liberty, or 
property“? 

The 5th and concluding section of the 
14th amendment expressly provides that 
the “Congress shall have power to en- 
force, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article.” It has long been 
the opinion of many able and eminent 
lawyers over the years that the 14th 
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amendment was not self-executing, im- 
posed no authority upon the Supreme 
Court to enforce its provisions, but 
specifically vested that power in the peo- 
ple’s Congress. The Congress since the 
adoption of the amendment in 1868 has 
never enacted any legislation dealing 
with this subject of “establishment of a 
religion.” 

On the contrary, it is an interesting 
historical fact that a constitutional 
amendment was, nearly a century ago, 
and subsequent to the adoption of the 
14th amendment, introduced in the Con- 
gress and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to extend the prohibition 
against the establishment of any religion 
to the States, as well as to the Congress, 
but was not passed by the Congress and, 
of course, never ratified by the States. 
A very clear indication that the States 
were unwilling to yield any further 
authority to the Federal Government in 
this respect. 

I have discussed the school prayer case 
as illustrative of the tendency of our 
times when local, national, and world- 
wide changes are bearing down upon us 
with such rapidity and urgency, and I 
fear that we are too often inclined to 
act impulsively and without the deep 
and penetrating thought so necessary in 
the solution of basic problems of govern- 
ment. 

I discuss it without rancor and, I hope, 
without undue criticism, because I be- 
lieve that words in the English language 
are easily understandable and ought not 
to be stressed and strained and twisted 
by construction to meet every real or 
imagined exigency or emergency that 
may arise, or to enlarge or expand the 
very broad powers already entrusted to 
the central Federal Government by the 
Constitution. 

One cannot read the majority opinion 
of Justice Black and the concurring 
opinion of Justice Douglas in the school 
prayer case and the implications implicit 
therein without serious apprehension as 
to what may be in store for the future 
through judicial determinations that 
could gravely injure, if not destroy, the 
deep and abiding faith of the American 
people of all denominations in the reli- 
gious beliefs that we have cherished 
through the centuries. If the minute 
minority of atheists have the power un- 
der our Constitution to direct and guide 
our religious destiny, what may we ap- 
prehend in the future? 

There is nothing more deeply embed- 
ded in our customs than the universal 
exemption of church properties from 
taxation by State authorities. The States 
by this tax exemption contribute in the 
aggregate hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year in tax exemptions for the sup- 
port of places of worship of all denomi- 
nations. Nothing could be more disas- 
trous to our religious institutions than 
to withdraw this support, and yet, we 
can, I fear, look forward with grave 
apprehension to the day when some 
atheist or antireligious organization will 
challenge the right of the State to ex- 
empt any church from taxation on the 
ground it deprives nonmembers of priv- 
ileges and immunities or property” un- 
der the 14th amendment. 
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It would be useful in discussing the 
school prayer case to mention briefly 
other recent decisions of the Court 
which further illustrate the tendency of 
the present Court in recent years to 
broaden by interpretation its powers in 
other fields of legislation not attempted 
by any previous Court. 

Take the case of Steve Nelson, a no- 
torious Communist, prosecuted for sub- 
version and treason under Pennsylvania 
law. The Supreme Court there held that 
the State had no power to punish an of- 
fender against its laws because Congress 
had enacted the so-called Smith Act 
dealing with the same subject. With 
one stroke of the pen it repealed all of 
the State laws that enabled the States 
to protect themselves and the Federal 
Government of which they are a part 
from subversion and treason, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that Congress 
expressly provided in the criminal code, 
of which the Smith Act is a part, that 
nothing in that act should prohibit the 
States from enforcing their laws on the 
same subject. 

Take the Girard College case where 
Stephen Girard a hundred years ago set 
up a fund in trust to the city of Phila- 
delphia for the education of poor white 
children and although our people have 
always enjoyed perfect freedom in the 
disposition of their property as they saw 
fit to such objects as they saw fit, the 
Supreme Court held that Negro children 
must also be permitted to share the 
bounty of this benefactor. 

Take the case of Cloverleaf against 
Patterson where the Health Department 
of the State of Alabama under its law un- 
dertook to inspect certain renovated but- 
ter which was being sold to citizens of 
Alabama, and was thought to be un- 
healthful. The Supreme Court by its 
decision deprived the State of Alabama 
of the authority to protect the health of 
its citizens against impure food because 
of the mere fact that Congress has en- 
acted a Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Take the case of Schwartz versus New 
Mexico where the State law prohibits a 
person from being licensed to practice 
law unless he were a person of good char- 
acter. The authorities of New Mexico 
decided that a person with a record of 
subversive activities was one not of the 
type of good character that the State 
desired to license as a lawyer. The Su- 
preme Court substituted its judgment of 
good character for the judgment of the 
sovereign State of New Mexico, in deal- 
ing with a purely local problem. 

Take the case of Slochower versus the 
City of New York, where the legislature 
in enacting the city charter provided 
that any schoolteacher who in any hear- 
ing took advantage of the fifth amend- 
ment, automatically severed his employ- 
ment with the city. Slochower pleaded 
the fifth amendment in a hearing and 
was discharged because in the judgment 
of the Legislature of New York, as ex- 
pressed in the charter of the city, he 
was not the type of person desirable as 
a teacher of the youth of that commu- 
nity. The Supreme Court substituted its 
judgment as to the type of person whom 
New York should hire for the education 
of their youth, for the judgment of the 
State legislature. 
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I mention these cases in connection 
with the school prayer case because 
taken together they illustrate the trend 
of the policies of the Supreme Court and 
the apparent acquiescence of the public 
in a trend that constantly drifts us far- 
ther and farther away from the moor- 
ings of the Constitution. Most people 
must agree that numerous recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have usurped 
legislative powers not delegated to it by 
the Constitution. When the legislative 
flats of the Supreme Court become the 
law of the land notwithstanding any 
restrictions imposed on it by the terms 
of the Constitution itself, it is then time 
that the people of this country should 
begin to think in terms of the funda- 
mental underlying principle under which 
we live and which are clearly enunciated 
in our Constitution. The sovereignty of 
our States, the division of power between 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments, and above all, that simple 
statement in the 10th amendment re- 
serving to the States and to the people 
all powers not surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Great nations have decayed and fallen 
in the past because its people imbued 
with the pursuits of the moment have 
become indifferent to the preservation 
of their liberties. 

The pomp and ceremony of the court- 
room does not alter the basic facts of 
life. The donning of judicial robes does 
not banish from beneath them the hu- 
man frailties, impulses, and preposses- 
sions with which God has endowed the 
descendants of Adam. Thus judicial 
restraint is difficult to attempt even in 
the most well intentioned. As stated 
in Washington’s Farewell Address, the 
remedy is clearly provided in the Con- 
stitution itself by clear provisions for its 
amendment, when necessary. Such 
amendments may be initiated by the 
Congress and submitted to the State for 
ratification, or if Congress fails to act, 
the legislatures of the various States 
may initiate such amendments as may 
be necessary, to curb the growing tend- 
ency of the Court, the Congress, and 
the executive department, to extend its 
powers into flelds never contemplated 
by the founders of this Nation. 

So far as the Supreme Court is con- 
cerned, the simplest and most practical 
remedy is that provision in the Con- 
stitution which authorizes the Congress 
to curtail the appellate powers of the 
Supreme Court and limit the Court’s 
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Mr.COTTON. Mr. 


President, my able 
colleague, the Senator from New Hamp- 
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shire [Mr. Murpnxy], in a report written 

to his constituents on June 25, marshaled 

some impressive facts which highlight 
surrounding 


the proposed 
Trade Expansion Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Report BY SENATOR Maurice J. MURPHY, JR., 
TO His New HAMPSHIRE CONSTITUENTS 

The most important bill before this session 
of the is called the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. This legislation would af- 
fect every individual and every family in 
New Hampshire and the Nation. This bill 
is more often referred to as the Common Mar- 
ket bill. 

When the big words, expert testimony, and 
reams of statistics are all boiled down, the 
basis question, as I see it, still remains: 
Can a New Hampshire worker, who earns an 
average wage of $1.75 to $2.25 an hour, com- 
pete with a foreign worker who is being paid 
from 22 to 87 cents an hour? 

I don’t see how anyone can answer that 
question in the affirmative. However, if 
some politicians and Government leaders 
have their way, New Hampshire workers and 
New Hampshire industries will have to com- 
pete with foreign-made goods, produced by 
workers who, by American standards, are paid 
less than the minimum wage. 

if you work in a textile mill, if you are 
a shoe worker, if you work in electronics, if 
you produce machinery or machine tools, or 
if you are a farmer, you are probably al- 
ready aware that the volume of foreign- 
made goods coming into New Hampshire 
under existing tariffs and trade regulations 
directly threatens your livelihood. The fact 
is that the United States now has the lowest 
tariffs of any industrialized nation, 

The Trade Expansion Act would tear down 
these duties, tariffs and other protective ar- 
rangements which have made America the 
greatest industrialized nation on earth and 
given our people the highest standard of 
living. It would open the floodgates to a 
tremendous volume of cheaply made imports. 

I believe that it is always wise to hear 
what the experts have to say on a subject, 
but there’s no expert in the world who can 
make me believe that a New Hampshire shoe 
worker, for example, earning $2 an hour can 
compete with a shoe worker earn- 
ing less than a dollar an hour. 

The effort to create freer trade among na- 
tions is by no means new. Since 1933 the 
United States has operated its foreign trade 
program under the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
In many cases our experience has shown that 


During the months that I have had this 
wonderful opportunity to serve you in the 
US. Senate I have received hundreds of 
letters from New Hampshire people who 
are concerned about this proposed 1 


more than half of the pages of the bill itself 
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have to do with paying and retraining work- 
ers who have lost their jobs and helping 
industries which have been ruined as the 
result of this new trade program. 

Im not going to speak for the people of any 
other State, but I know that the people of 
New Hampshire would much rather earn an 
honest day’s pay in jobs they now have than 
to live off handouts from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Since the end of World War I the Ameril- 
can taxpayer has given more than $84 billion, 
that’s more than $84 billion, to build up the 
industry and economy of nations all over 
the world. As a result of this aid, the fac- 
tories and plants in these countries have 
been rebuilt, modernized, and today are 
among the most efficient in the world. Much 
of this money has been sent to these very 
nations who have now banded together to 
protect their established industries from 
competition. So far as I am concerned, it’s 
time we put an end to this unlimited give- 
away program and paid a little more atten- 
tion to the well-being of our own people. 

Most Americans think of New Ham 
as a vacation paradise, which, of course, it 
is. Those of us who live and work in the 
State know that New Hampshire is the sec- 
ond most industrialized State per capita in 
the Union. Our four leading industries: 
shoes and leather products, textiles, elec- 
tronics, and machinery are recognized as 
being the most susceptible to competition 
from cheap foreign imports. 

It is argued that we must act consistent 
with the national interest and avoid think- 
ing about this act on a local or regional basis, 
but I am a Senator from New Hampshire, 
and I believe it is my primary responsibility 
to protect the interests and well-being of 
the people of New Hampshire. It stands to 
reason that the industries of other States 
and other areas throughout the country will 
be hit just as hard by the passage of this 
bill as those of our own State. Although 
New Hampshire and New indus- 
tries especially would be adversely affected 
by this act, it would, in my opinion, jeop- 
ardize the livelihood of millions of other 
people throughout the country. 

After carefully studying this bill and all 
the information available, it is apparent that 
al free world trade is the purpose 
of the bill, the tariffs negotiated to date do 
not indicate that even the Common Market 
countries are willing to lower their tariffs 
to meet ours. They have no hesitation in 
protecting their own industries. I think it 
is high time we show concern for our own 
domestic industries and the many citizens 
they gainfully employ. More world trade is 
no substitute for full employment. 


The Silver Nail Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like under unanimous consent, to bring 
to the attention of the Congress a speech 
delivered by our colleague, the Honor- 
able WALTER E. Rocers of Texas, at the 
fifth annual Station Representatives 
Association awards luncheon, held May 
10, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York. I feel our colleague, whom I am 
proud to have serve with me on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce where he has contributed so 
greatly of his talents to legislating in 
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the field of communications, has made 
some most astute and provocative ob- 
servations in his address to the station 
representatives segment of the broad- 
casting industry, and I am pleased to 
commend his speech to the reading of 
my colleagues: 

Mr. President, members of the Station 
Representatives Association, visitors, and 
guests, I am indeed honored by your invita- 
tion to address you on this grand occasion. 
The Silver Nail Award is justly sought and 
rightly cherished by all of those eligible to 
receive it, and to be a party to the proceed- 
ings makes me very proud. 

I know of no business more competitive in 
our free enterprise system than the broad- 
casting business, unless it could be the ad- 
vertising business, and I know of no business 
more competitive than the advertising busi- 
ness, unless it is the business in which you 
are engaged. Any group having to deal con- 
stantly with the broadcasters on one hand, 
and the advertising people on the other, 
surely understand Tennessee Ernie Ford's 
observation of being “as nervous as a long- 
tailed cat in a room full of rocking chairs.” 
One of your members told me that the man 
who said, “No man can serve two masters”, 
had never worked as a time buyer. Although 
I have never worked as a time buyer, I feel 
fully familiar with your problems having 
been in politics for a number of years. It 
isn’t easy to straddle the fence and keep an 
ear to the ground on both sides at the same 
time. I am sure you will agree with me that 
neither is a business for the weak or the 
faltering. 

In the great vast land of the Southwest 
you learn early in life that there is no easy 
solution to a tough problem. They tell the 
story of the cowboy who was trying to stop 
a stampede. His horse turned so quickly 
that he continued to go on straight, and 
landed astride a barbed wire fence. His mo- 
mentum was such that he slid down the 
fence for a mile and a half, rolling up barbed 
wire and pulling out posts. The question 
was asked, “Did it hurt him?” to which the 
storyteller replied, “No, it did split him 
clear up to his hat brim, but he let out his 
stirrups, got back on his horse, and wen’ 
on after the cattle.” 

I am sure that most of you have experi- 
enced dilemmas equally as difficult. The 
poor broadcaster spends most of his time try- 
ing to protect his license from the FCC and 
his economic head from the networks, either 
of which is a full-time job, and I have often 
wondered when they find time to attend to 
less important matters, like making proper 
returns for withholding, unemployment, and 
income taxes in order to stay out of the 
penitentiary. You know, life in Washington 
becomes more complex each day and more 
difficult to understand. Some time back a 
friend of mine sent me a clipping from some 
little-known magazine. It was a story about 
a tourist in Washington in one of the public 
buildings. He saw a door with the follow- 
ing legend on it: “4156, General Services 
Administration, region 3, Public Buildings 
Service, Buildings Management Division, 
utility room, custodial.” He surmised that 
any room with such a formidable title must 
be the hiding place for the atomic bomb. 
He asked one of the attendants what this 
impressive statement meant, to which the 
attendant replied, “broom closet.” The 

struck me as rather humorous, so I 
included it in my newsletter. Some time 
passed, and I received a call from another 
Congressman, who asked permission to put 
it into his newsletter. I said, “Sure, be my 
guest.” Subsequently another Congressman 
called my friend for permission to use it in 
his newsletter and was referred to my office 
as the originator. I graciously granted him 
permission to use it. Several months later 
he advised me that the Reader's Digest had 
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taken the story out of his newsletter, printed 
it in their publication, and sent him a check 
for $25. He offered to buy me a steak; how- 
ever, being so conscience stricken since I had 
plagiarized it in the first place, I hesitated 
to accept any material return. This just 
goes to show you that in Washington it isn’t 
always the smart one who ends up with the 
money. It may be a Con 

However, all of this is not brand new to 
the Nation's Capital. True, it has developed 
faster in recent years, due no doubt to the 
fast-increasing population as well as the 
fast and furious development in scientific 
areas. Few people stop to realize that each 
day in the advance of civilization new prob- 
lems are created. This fact is brought 
closely into focus by a brief examination of 
radio and television. It was not until the 
1920’s that radio made its delightfully new 
and thoroughly enchanting advent into the 
American home to disturb the Warren G. 

normalcy; unintentional, I am sure, 
but nonetheless effective. With the aid of a 
simple crystal set and a pair of earphones, 
the early listener who was fortunate enough 
to be within the range of a broadcasting 
station could obtain a variety of sounds, 
including much static, with the broadcast. 
Soon two and even more broadcasters were 
attempting to employ the same frequencies. 
The law was inadequate to control the bed- 
lam. So, in 1927 the Dill-White Radio Act 
was passed. This was during the adminis- 
tration of Calvin Coolidge. Then the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 was passed, creating 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
and brought under one head all forms of 
electrical communication. 

Of course, there are several schools of 
thought that this action in effect created 
a body to create more confusion. However, 
I am sure that all reasonable people, even 
those most bitterly opposed to some of the 
policies of the FCC, would agree that their's 
is one of the toughest jobs in a free economy 
and that across the board the members of 
this agency have done a fine job, limited 
as we all are by human traits and capabili- 
ties. The role of Government in the com- 
munications business as a basic proposition 
is really no different from the role of the 
Government in any other type of. business 
in a free economy. In the banking business 
we have usury statutes; in the public utili- 
ties business we have rate-fixing procedures. 
In merchandising generally, we have certain 
restraints on advertising practices. Even 
buses are regulated by the ICC. In fact, 
there is no business in a free economy in 
which the Government does not have some 
part to play. 

All of this is for the purpose of main- 
taining a balance in human relations; that 
is, to provide rules and regulations with 
regard to the exercise by one individual of 
his inherent rights, privileges, powers, and 
immunities so that such exercise does not 
encroach upon or unduly restrain the proper 
exercise of these same rights, privileges, 
powers, and immunities by other individ- 
uals. We all speak of the free en 
system and wholeheartedly subscribe to it; 
however, there are groups who have different 
definitions for this phrase. One in particular 
that I have in mind thought of free enter- 
prise in this light: if the Congress would 
pass the laws to provide them the freedom 
to exploit others, they would be happy to 
furnish the enterprise to do the job. We 
all know that such a philosophy stems pri- 
marily from human greed and that the 
quickest way to completely destroy the so- 
called free enterprise system would be for 
the Congress to yield to the entreaties of 
special interest groups and permit abuses. 
Certainly it is reassuring to know that the 
vast and overwhelming majority of the busi- 
ness community understands that the gen- 
eral economy in order to attain full strength 
must, like steel, be properly tempered, prefer- 
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ably by self-administered restraints. The 
difficulty that we in the Congress experience 
fiows from the fact that Government agen- 
cies sometimes forget this basic rule and 
tend to overregulate. This usually results in 
a titanic struggle between big business and 
big government for the power to control, 
something which was never intended in our 
scheme of political sclence. The effect of 
such practice is to seriously jeopardize if 
not completely destroy the smaller segments 
of the industry involved, whether it be the 
broadcasting industry, the steel industry, 
the farming community, or any other seg- 
ment of our economy. But since we are 
concerned primarily here with the broadcast- 
ing industry, suppose we confine our re- 
marks to that subject. 

You know, in Texas there are many old 
sayings. They seem to be the simplest way 
to deal with intricate problems. They don't 
settle the problem, but they give people 
something to think about while the prob- 
lem is settling itself. One in particular that 
I had in mind is that the best way to 
catch fish is to use more sense than the 
fish. It’s been suggested that some people 
use minnows, spelled with one “n” and a 
capital M.“ The point is, don't be a fish; 
there isn't much percentage in it, whether 
or not you get caught, even in the vast 
wasteland of television, about which we've 
heard so much. I understand that one 
writer has challenged this and claims it is 
only half as vast as advertised. However, 
the proportions are not too important. The 
existence of even a small wasteland in any 
business is disturbing. Some feel that 
whatever wasteland is present is due to in- 
vention by the vast wonderland of Federal 
bureaucracy. Be that as it may, it is the 
general opinion that an attempt to cure it 
by ip will add to the difficulties 
rather than solve the problem. Certainly, 
censorship is abhorrent in any form, 

Unlike a great many critics of television, 
I watch this medium. I find it quite a 
chore to settle on public interest at my 
house. My wife is rather independent 
minded, and the six children inherited this 
independence. Our one dog always sides 
with the children. Our major difficulty lies 
in the fact that we have only two television 
sets. For some time, if I did not like the 
program I simply ordered one of the chil- 
dren to turn the dial. However, this pro- 
cedure is changed since the boys have grown 
up. On a number of occasions I have felt 
like writing to myself and saying Dear Con- 
gressman, do something about that show I 
saw last night.” Upon receiving the letter 
I would have to regard the matter in the 
light of the Government’s purpose in this 
field, and whether or not what I told myself 
to do would constitute censorship. Speaking 
of regulation, just the other night I was 
trying to watch a late movie. There were 
so many commercials interspersed that I 
almost lost the thought thread in the movie 
and got it confused with the dripping acid. 
I could have lived through this, but the fel- 
low with the dropper got it offbeat. I 
turned off the television, but the more I 
thought of this offbeat acid dropping in my 
stomach, the more trouble I had going to 
sleep. Perhaps all the regulation needed is 
somebody to regulate the acid dropper. Per- 
haps the FCC could remedy this midnight 
dilemma by limiting television after 11 
o'clock to warm milk programs. Certainly 
all of us have the right to say whatever we 
desire about television programs, or any- 
thing else. There is another old saying in 
Texas that no man will ever be criticized for 
what he says. He might get shot, but not 
criticized; which might be a good rule to 
apply to some of the producers. Frankly, I 
do not want any member of the FCC or its 
staff dictating programing tastes to me, even 
though their taste and mine may coincide. 
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I don't want other Members of Congress dic- 
tating to me, and I certainly would not sub- 
scribe to the board of NAB doing it. 

However, on the other hand, I am not 
sure that I take comfort in the fact that 
perhaps on occasion a similar selection of 
program content and program choice is exer- 
cised by the top executives of television net- 
works, advertising agencies, and even the 
sponsor of the show who is paying for it. 
It would be well to keep in mind that the 
evils of censorship are not confined to Gov- 
ernment activities. They can be equally ex- 
ercised by economic interests and can be 
just as damaging and just as dangerous as 
Government interference. I do feel that the 
interplay between the advertiser who pays 
for the show, the ad agency who has a hand 
in the choice of programs, the networks and 
perhaps on occasion the affiliates (when 
anyone bothers to ask them), reduces the 
danger of absolute censorship. There may 
be times when we can point to one program 
or one sponsor's rulebook, but generally I 
do not think this is the case. If we had 
Government censorship by one small group, 
the decisions would be absolute and final. 
And, I might add, distasteful. For instance, 
there are certain dogmas, which have come 
from the vast wonderland, which fascinate 
me and must confuse you. For some reason, 
certain areas of programing got tagged with 
artificial labels by the FCC. The public serv- 
ice pigeonhole is a good example. This cate- 
gory contains more ingredients than Mrs. 
Murphy’s chowder. Any program which 
can't find a sponsor, usually religion, agri- 
culture, education, discussion, and talk, are 
thrown in with news and called public serv- 
ice. I have some difficulty in understanding 
why a program becomes public service sim- 
ply because it won't sell. It is my under- 
standing that since the earth-shaking dis- 
covery of the vast wasteland, the television 
industry had a rebirth of conscience and is 
putting on more of these public service 

than before, Whether or not this 
has helped television is certainly controver- 
sial. Labeling a program public service 
doesn’t make it entertaining. Public serv- 
ice can be rendered through good enter- 
tainment „and should be. Simply 
because the regulation requires certain pub- 
lic service broadcasts does not mean that the 
station is required to handle a series of dull 
programs in an effort to curry favor with the 
FCC at license renewal time, and it certainly 
should be recognized by the FCC that the 
Congress by the use of the term “public 
service” did not mean dull p ms. In 
short, it is my opinion that the definition 
of public service could be measurably 
broadened from its present narrow concept 
without undue imposition on the time of 
the station owner. 

Let us all remember that although the 
FCC is listed as an independent agency of 
the Government, this does not mean that it 
is vested with omnipotent authority. True, 
it is not answerable to any particular de- 
partment of the Government and is properly 
called an independent agency in that respect, 
but it is answerable directly to the Congress 
of the United States. It has been correctly 
referred to many times as an arm of the 
Congress, and was created for that purpose. 
It is well that members who are honored by 
appointment to this body, as those appointed 
to other regulatory agencies, keep this fact 
in mind. I am not indicating directly or in- 
directly that any of the present members of 
the Commission would think or act other- 
wise, but we must all remember that ours is 
a government of law and not of man. I do 
not intend to indicate as a Member of Con- 
gress that we are the all-powerful body in 
this Government, but if the will of the peo- 
ple is to control as it should, then there must 
be a proper response from the regulatory 
agencies to the duly elected Congress. 
Every Member of the Congress realizes that 
he is elected to represent the people of his 
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district or his State. Some have forgotten 
this. They are no longer with us. There are 
certain occasions when disagreements arise 
as between the Congress and the agencies 
downtown as to where the authority lies. 
It usually develops that the authority lies 
with the people where it should and, let us 
hope that it continues to do so. In recent 
years, Congress has found it necessary to 
take action that has resulted in personnel 
as well as policy changes in some of the 
agencies, including the FCC. Since January 
of this year the Congress has found itself in 
conflict with the FCC on three separate oc- 
casions: the deintermixture bill, the com- 
munications satellite bill, and the day- 
timers. Although these matters have not yet 
been finally concluded, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has spoken and the people will 
have the chance this year to let us know 
whether or not they thought we were right. 
I make this point to impress upon you clear- 
ly that the constitutional right to petition 
the Congress for redress of your grievances 
was not repealed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. 

If I were called upon to criticize your in- 
dustry, constructively you understand, on 
any ground I think it would be for lack of 
courage, lack of willingness to fight for the 
things in which you believe and to fight for 
them effectively. This is not intended as a 
reflection on anyone, but it is said for the 
purpose of brevity and to bring the point 
clearly in focus. So many in this industry 
have told me that they hesitate to do certain 
things for fear of retaliation by the FCC. 
Others have told me that they have no fear 
of the FCC, “It’s those damned networks”. 
Whatever may be the underlying cause, it is 
my feeling that you should stand up for 
your rights, expound your ideas about ways 
to improve programs and to improve your 
service; that you should fight more vigor- 
ously to carry your point, whether it be the 
FCC or the networks that have created the 
issue. Of course, I realize your dilemma. 
The people you represent are the ones who 
own the licenses and are the ones that can 
get hurt if anything goes wrong. If they 
get hurt, then you get hurt. But I feel very 
deeply that the Members of the Congress will 
always lend a sympathetic ear to even the 
remotest possibility of an injustice. 

You will all recall that a few years back a 
new office was formed in the television indus- 
try called TIO. It was my understanding 
that these letters meant Television Informa- 
tion Office and that it was created for the 
purpose of improving the image of television 
after the tragic revelations of the Oversight 
Committee hearings. I haven't heard any- 
thing about TIO since this original publicity 
and asked one of my friends what had hap- 
pened to it. He said that they wrote a lot 
of memos to broadcasters but he didn’t know 
of any information that had gone out to 
the public. No one has shown me any of 
the new images; perhaps they have been tell- 
ing each other. Frankly, I think you have a 
lot to brag about and it is strange to me that 
people in the selling business are selling 
everything except themselves. For instance, 
after 3 years of image-improving, it struck 
me as rather odd that one of the Peabody 
Awards went to a Federal official who is a 
relative newcomer to this business and who, 
although not billed as an entertainer, has 
put on some interesting performances be- 
fore congressional committees. Perhaps 
there is a chance for some of us. 

It would seem to me that too much weight 
has been given to how Washington might 
react to a particular type of program. In 
fact, it would appear that one of your major 
difficulties in may have been 
caused by the decision of statisticians, law- 
yers, office managers, and bookkeepers, rather 
than the showmen. 

Now let us turn to the future and try to 
determine what you may expect from Wash- 
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ington insofar as the radio and television 
industry is concerned, as well as the asso- 
ciated entertainment field. The No. 1 broad 
objective will be the determination of pro- 
graming responsibility and possible censor- 
ship. The Congress will be interested in 
the role played by the producer, the spon- 
sor, the talent agencies (sometimes called 
people getters), advertising agency, the 
motion picture industry, the networks (in- 
cluding network-owned programs), pressure 
groups, and last but not least, the FCC. 
Another category will be pay television. 
This is a matter of increasing interest not 
only to the industry but to the public, and 
it appears that it will be quite controversial. 
Recently a farmer in Arkansas told one of the 
Federal Communications Commissioners that 
he sure was glad that the FCC had finally 
woke up and was going to make these fellows 
pay the people for having to watch tele- 
vision. Third, the cease and desist pro- 
posals of the FTC will no doubt come in 
for exhaustive examination and study. No. 
4 will probably be the rating systems. The 
smokescreen that has surrounded these 
practices will probably be lifted. It would 
seem to me that all elements of the industry 
would want to get together to find out as 
much as possible about the viewing public; 
what they would like to see, as well as what 
they are watching. I am sure that delving 
into this area would also provide answers to 
many other questions related to public 
taste. I realize that the best available tools 
at the present are the fruits of statisticians, 
but we must not forget about the statis- 
tician who drowned in a pool because he 
knew it had an average depth of only 2% 
feet. 

No. 5 will be the continuing controversy 
of network regulation. Needless to say, 
there is quite a bit of feeling in the Con- 
gress to license and regulate networks. 
What form this will take it would be difficult 
to predict, but it can be said whatever bur- 
den of responsibility, if any, has been es- 
caped by the networks and absorbed by the 
separate stations will be thoroughly exam- 
ined, as well as the influence of the networks 
on the individual licensees. 

We in the House of Representatives feel 
that only last week we opened vast new op- 
portunities for the communications indus- 
try. Some may look upon it as a Pan- 
dora’s box, or perhaps another vast waste- 
land, but in any event new challenges will 
be afforded. I refer to the all channel re- 
ceiver bill and the communications satel- 
lite bill. The former will undoubtedly prove 
controversial, but it was the best answer to 
a very difficult problem and also a concerted 
effort on the part of the Congress to fully 
protect the free enterprise philosophy and 
to enable the public to enjoy the best pos- 
sible service. As to the communications 
satellite bill, it can be the avenue to open- 
ing up endless possibilities in broadcasting 
which were never dreamed of, yet which 
could affect all of you in many ways. In 
space communication lies the first real op- 
portunity to use space for the practical 
benefit of all of us—every person on the 
face of the earth. This is a practical realiza- 
tion of the dreams of those who have pio- 
neered in space. This Nation can be the 
first to demonstrate that it can be done, 
it can be done soon, it can be done by free- 
men, and it can be done first by Americans, 
with all Americans participating. If the 
United States is the first nation to put this 
peaceful use of space into practical opera- 
tion through the private enterprise system, 
a dramatic demonstration will be provided 
of the vitality of our free society. 

All of this adds up to new problems and 
new challenges. How they will be solved 
and the part your clients will play in the 
overall picture depends upon the service you 
render in getting their story across. Too 
long, the voice of the individual broad- 
caster has been the lost voice of the in- 
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dustry. I say, let him be heard on the 
same level with the larger economic forces, 
which seem to be so plentiful around Wash- 
ington. This is a fight for you to lead and 
problems for you to solve. It would be my 
recommendation, however, that you ap- 
proach it on a sound basis and from the 
standpoint of long-range planning. I don't 
want you to find yourselves in the position 
of the Irishman, who entered his favorite bar 
one morning with something bulging in one 
of his pockets. When asked by the bar- 
tender what it was, he said it was a stick 
of dynamite. The bartender then asked 
what he intended to do with it. Where- 
upon, the Irishman advised him: Every time 
this fellow Finnigan sees me he belts me 
in the side and breaks my pipe, and today 
I'm telling you he's going to blow his hand 
off!” 


The Hanford Project: Another Waste- 
ful Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
on July 13, 1961, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a teller vote of 176 to 140, 
defeated a proposal to authorize the 
construction of a _ steam-generating 
facility in conjunction with the Hanford 
new production reactor. 

The Atomic Energy Commission con- 
struction authorizing bill is expected to 
be called up for consideration by the 
House on Tuesday, July 17. Amend- 
ments will be offered to revive the 
authorization for the Hanford steam- 
generating facility. 

Proponents of non-Federal construc- 
tion of generating facilities at the new 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
continue to insist that the present pro- 
posal is “entirely different from that 
which was last considered by the 
Congress.” 

This, of course, is not true. It is the 
same old proposition in a little different 
wrapper. Let's look at the record and 
the facts. 

First. The generating plant under the 
present proposal will be, as it would 
have been under Federal construction, 
the same lumbering old model-T type 
with pressures and temperatures that 
went out of style 20 years or more ago. 
However, there has never been a steam 
turbine constructed of the size proposed 
at the temperatures contemplated. It is 
a most questionable design. 

Second, The entire nonfirm output of 
the generating plant will, just as it would 
have under the Federal construction 
proposal, be delivered to the Bonneville 
power system for distribution. It is fan- 
tastic for anyone to say it does not, in 
fact, put Bonneville in the steampower 
business. That Bonneville is in reality 
the principal and not the agent is evi- 
denced from the proposed contract 
wherein it provides— 

All designs, plans, specifications and con- 
tracts relating to the construction of the 
project shall be prepared by the engineering 
firm of Burns & Roe, New York City, for the 
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supply system in cooperation with, and shall 
be subject to the approval of, the admin- 
istrator. 


Actually, this whole proposition is a 
paper deal to achieve the same ends con- 
templated under Federal construction. 

Third. After the contract is signed, 
the Federal Government, through Bon- 
neville, will be obligated to pick up the 
check for all project costs, no matter how 
high they may be. The only difference 
between Federal construction and the 
present proposal is that Bonneville will 
pay for the project through the delivery 
of firm power instead of money. Firm 
power that was made possible by the 
nearly $2 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
in the past. 

Fourth. Under certain conditions, the 
Federal Government would be obligated 
to take over and pay for the outstanding 
bonds or construction costs. The Fed- 
eral Government could, under the con- 
tract, also take over the project after 
the payout of the bonds without further 
cost, or could take over at any time by 
payment of outstanding bonds and other 
costs. If the plant proves a dud, or it is 
shut down permanently for any of sev- 
eral potential reasons, the Pacific North- 
west proponents will be the first to ask 
Congress to appropriate the required 
funds instead of raising Bonneville rates. 

Fifth. As far as utilization of the new 
production reactor steam is concerned, 
only a minor part of it can be utilized 
during the next 10 years without wast- 
ing an equivalent amount of hydro en- 
ergy from existing plants or those under 
construction. This same condition 
would occur for many years thereafter 
but in diminishing amount. 

Sixth. There is no critical need for 
power in the area at the present time, un- 
less the most adverse water year of rec- 
ord should recur. Future needs, when 
they develop, can be met at lower cost 
and with much more reliable power 
sources that can be better coordinated 
with existing hydro than can the new 
production reactor power. Existing 
utilities of the region are willing and able 
to provide for their power needs if only 
permitted to do so. 

Seventh. In going to the higher pres- 
sures and temperature required for con- 
vertibility in the new production reactor, 
many serious problems developed that 
have increased the new production re- 
actor cost by $43 million, most of which, 
if not all, is chargeable to the convert- 
ibility. There is no assurance even at 
this late date that these serious prob- 
lems have all been solved. It could well 
be that the operation of the new pro- 
duction reactor as a dual-purpose re- 
actor could adversely affect the primary 
defense purpose of plutonium produc- 
tion. Even now there is to be a loss of 
a year’s full production of plutonium. 
If we have the urgent need for increased 
plutonium production as stated in get- 
ting new production reactor authorized 
in 1958, every effort should be made to 
overcome the 1-year loss and forget 
about dual-purpose operation if our 
country's safety is at stake. Surely 
there would be a greater reliability of 
operation and less probability of a seri- 
ous incident if the new production reac- 
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tor is operated at the lower pressure pos- 
sible under plutonium-only operation. 

Eighth. We are told that “the new 
proposal does not require any Federal 
appropriations.” Theoretically that may 
be so. With the exception of the $43 
million asked in the present bill, that 
theoretically may be so, but in reality 
the taxpayers’ money in the form of a 
Bonneville firm is to be used for the pay- 
off—just like crude oil was used in the 
Teapot Dome case. 

Ninth. With regard to recouping the 
$25 million for convertibility—it is now 
more nearly $50 to $60 million—we had 
better write it off as a mistake. There is 
no assurance that the project will oper- 
ate as planned and there are real po- 
tentialities of additional cost, not bene- 
fits, to the taxpayers. 

In the first 5 years—and no one can be 
certain that the new production reactor 
will be operated for plutonium even that 
long—the charge for the use of new 
production reactor steam under the 
proposed contract will not even pay one- 
eighth of the interest cost on the real 
convertibility cost. Even this charge 
will in effect be returned through the 
delivery of firm power by Bonneville. 

Tenth. Even if we approve the pro- 
posed AEC contract there is serious doubt 
that Bonneville has authority under law 
to enter into the collateral contract rela- 
tive to the new production reactor power 
production. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, begin- 

ning Sunday, July 15, the American peo- 
ple will observe Captive Nations Week by 
official proclamation of President Ken- 
nedy. 
It is particularly fitting that we Ameri- 
cans who enjoy freedom and dignity of 
the individual, should pause in our other- 
wise hurried pursuits to reflect upon the 
plight of the millions of people who— 
through no choice of their own—must 
live today under the iron fist of commu- 
nism in the captive nations of Europe. 

Our observance of Captive Nations 
Week in America is singularly important 
because it serves once more to remind 
and reassure the people behind the Iron 
Curtain that our fundamental hope of 
seeing them free again has in no way 
been altered by the flight of time since 
the end of World War II. 

This observance also dramatically 
demonstrates to the rulers of the Krem- 
lin that the American people will never 
recognize the illegal imposition of Com- 
munist governments upon these war- 
ravaged nations at the close of World 
War II. 

I know of no better way to impress this 
fact upon Mr. Khrushchev than to ac- 
tively participate in solemn ceremonies 
observing Captive Nations Week. 
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It is my hope that local communities 
throughout the Nation will take part in 
such ceremonies because such observ- 
ances reinforce our own belief in the 
great glory of a free society governed by 
free men. We Americans can take this 
opportunity to reflect upon the full 
meaning of our own good fortune as free 
people by contrasting our life with the 
plight of the unfortunate people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I hope that at some point during the 
next week, parents throughout America 
will pause briefly to discuss the mean- 
ing of freedom with their children. Too 
many Americans take the great bless- 
ings of our free Republic for granted and 
fail to realize the tragedy which follows 
when freedom is lost. By bearing wit- 
ness to the plight of more than 180 mil- 
lion people who are forced today to 
struggle under communism in the cap- 
tive nations of Europe, we Americans 
should grasp with particular under- 
standing our own enormous benefits. 

I am proud to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that under the 
guidance of Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
Chicago will observe Captive Nations 
Week in a dramatic demonstration Sun- 
day afternoon, July 15, in Grant Park 
on the shores of beautiful Lake Mich- 
igan. 

Mayor Daley was among the first chief 
executives in America to arrange a Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance shortly 
after Congress adopted the resolution for 
such observances during the third week 
of July. Mayor Daley has repeatedly 
demonstrated his deep understanding of 
the wealth of culture which Americans 
who have migrated from these nations 
have brought to this country. 

But more important, Mayor Daley has 
expressed once more his deep under- 
standing for the unrelenting yearning 
that Americans who migrated to this 
Nation from Europe continue to feel for 
eventual deliverance of their friends and 
relatives who today must endure the 
chains of Communist oppression behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

As a Chicagoan, I am proud of the 
fact that the mayor of my city has led 
the way in observing Captive Nations 
Week. It is my sincere hope that the 
example set by Mayor Daley will be fol- 
lowed by cities throughout America so 
that the millions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain will know that we Americans con- 
tinue to share their aspirations and 
prayers for ultimate liberation. 

There should be no doubt among 
Americans that while today these mil- 
lions of people are helpless in trying to 
free themselves from the yoke of Com- 
munist rule, their hearts and their spirit 
continue to yearn for the same freedom 
which we Americans enjoy. 

No one knows this better than Mr. 
Khrushchev. I have often stated that 
the people behind the Iron Curtain con- 
tinue to serve as one of the most effec- 
tive deterrents to war. Mr. Khrushchev 
knows he cannot count on the people in 
these imprisoned nations to support him 
should he ever be foolish enough to vio- 
late the peace of the world. 

There can be no doubt that if the 
Kremlin leaders -felt they had the un- 
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qualified support of these enslaved 
peoples, the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union would have become more aggres- 
sive. 

And so I say that the observance of 
Captive Nations Week should have par- 
ticular significance to all freemen. 
Even though there are millions today 
who are helpless to free themselves from 
Communist domination, in their spirit 
and deep dedication to the dignity of 
man, we Americans can find our most 
loyal allies. 


Recent Supreme Court Ruling on Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 25, 1962, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that the use of voluntary prayer 
in the schools is unconstitutional, espe- 
cially if these prayers were suggested by 
a board of education, or other State or- 
ganization. 

This would seem to indicate that in 
our country the state is to be com- 
pletely divorced from God. It isn’t free- 
dom of religion that is indicated, but 
freedom from it, which is vastly dif- 
ferent. 

Some of us believe that the Bible 
teaches that the state is an institution of 
God; that God sets up nations, and also 
brings them down, when they disobey 
him. Because we believe this, and be- 
cause the Constitution of the United 
States contains no mention of God, 
Christ, or the Bible, I have introduced 
into Congress, on February 17, 1961, a 
proposed Christian amendment, as 
follows: 

Section 1. This Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God. 

Sec. 2, This amendment shall not be in- 
terpreted so as to result in the establishment 
of any particular ecclesiastical organization, 
or in the abridgment of the rights of reli- 
gious freedom, or freedom of speech or press, 
or peaceful assemblage. 

Sec. 3. Congress shall have power in such 
cases as it may deem proper to provide a 
suitable oath or affirmation for citizens 
whose religious scruples prevent them from 
giving unqualified allegiance to the Con- 
stitution as herein amended. 


The addition of this amendment 
would put our Nation on an undeniable 
Christian foundation, and when the Su- 
preme Court would be called upon to 
make decisions, such as in the New York 
school case, there would be no question. 

This proposed amendment has been 
introduced over 40 times in the last sev- 
eral Congresses; at least 10 times in this 
87th Congress. A hearing was held in 
the Senate on this bill in 1954, and it re- 
ceived favorable action from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and was referred out 
to the floor for discussion and action. 
Due to the shortness of time before ad- 
journment, it was not brought up on the 
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floor. In the House there has never been 
& hearing, though a hearing has been 
called for, and urged by many inter- 
ested Congressmen and citizens of this 
country. 

The importance of this resolution, the 
need for its adoption, is seen in the way 
our Nation is more and more divorcing 
God from everything that has to do with 
the state, yet the state is just as much 
an institution of God, as is the church, 
or the home. The state is not a stock, 
or a tree or an animal. It settles moral 
problems—problems relative to murder, 
divorce, theft, adultery, gambling, and 
so forth—and it must settle the greatest 
of all moral problems, “What shall the 
United States of America do with Jesus 
who is called the Christ?“ And on the 
basis on which our Nation answers that 
question she lives or dies. 

Supposing the Christian amendment 
had been a reality, when this New York 
case was up, and the Supreme Court 
had said that voluntary prayers in the 
schoolrooms of America, prepared by a 
board of regents was appropriate, would 
that have made the prayers any less vol- 
untary? Christ does not force anyone 
against his will, and neither would a 
true Christian state. 

Today, in America, we face many 
many foes, both within and without our 
Nation. 

Russia boasts of her atheism. We in 
America do not boast of it, we just act to 
put God out of the very institution which 
needs Him most. 

I urge, as one very direct answer to our 
problems, the adoption of the Christian 
amendment. The adoption of this 
amendment will not lay all the track, but 
it will point the way in which our Nation 
intends to go. It will give us a better 
foundation upon which to build, 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the proclamation issued today by 
President Kennedy inviting the people 
of the United States to observe Captive 
Nations Week beginning Sunday, July 15. 

This proclamation by President Ken- 
nedy, who himself has done so much in 
the cause of preserving freedom, should 
be a source of great pride and inspiration 
to all Americans and, indeed, to people 
throughout the world, who respect the 
dignity of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the proclamation follows: 
PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ON CAPTIVE NA- 

TIONS WEEK, 1962 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week in July 
1959 as Captive Nations Week, and to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
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been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; and 

Whereas there exist many historical and 
cultural ties between the people of these 
captive nations and the American people; 
and 

Whereas the principles of. self-government 
and human freedom are universal ideals and 
the common heritage of mankind: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
15, 1962, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and I 
urge them to give renewed devotion to the 
just aspirations of all people for national 
independence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1962, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 187th. 

[SEAL] 

By the President: 


JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Equal Time on TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 13, 1962 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great significance of the legislation 
which seeks to lift the equal time re- 
quirement in political campaigns, I wish 
to insert in the Recor a letter I wrote 
to the New York Times in opposition to 
lifting of such restriction, the reply of 
Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of the National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., and my reply to him. It is because 
I believe that it is easily foreseeable that 
great mischief will flow should the equal 
time provision be deleted, that I ask my 
colleagues to examine most carefully the 
consequence of their votes on this mat- 
ter. I believe the following correspond- 
ence sets forth succinctly the opposing 
points of view so that the Members can 
follow the arguments to their logical 
conclusion: 

[From the New York Times, June 17, 1962] 
EQUAL TIME on TV 
To the EDITOR OP THE New YORK TIMES: 

In a speech before the League of Women 
Voters recently Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of the National Broadcasting 
Co., advocated legislation to remove the 
equal-time requirement in political cam- 

ns. 

T think it might well be advisable to lift 
or modify this restraint with respect to pres- 
idential candidates. I understand that a 
recommendation to this effect for the 1964 
campaign has been made by the White 
House. 

It would be dangerous, however, to lift 
such restriction with respect to other offices 
and to State and local elections. As long 
as we recognize splinter parties they should 
have equal time. The splinter party of yes- 
terday, such as was the Republican Party 
some 100 years ago, may grow to major 
stature. It would have been ridiculous to 
have denied Lincoln a TV appearance, if TV 
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had been available, because he was with an 
upstart new party. Split voting is not un- 
common. Exposure to TV can and has in- 
fluenced votes. 

In many areas of our country there is a 
marked leaning on the part of TV operators 
and TV owners toward one particular party. 
It would not do to give them the power to 
blot out candidates of the opposing party. 
New Tork's gubernatorial contest might be an 
example. I do not say this would happen. 
I do say we should hesitate to promote con- 
ditions under which it could happen. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
WASHINGTON, June 4, 1962. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
New York, N.Y., June 22, 1962. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, House Committee on the Judici- 
ary, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Ma. CELLER: I read your letter in 
the New York Times of June 17 with con- 
siderable interest, and since you cited my 
recent speech before the League of Women 
Voters as the springboard for your observa- 
tions, I feel tempted to try to respond. 
Knowing you as I do, I am aware that your 
views spring from the liberal sensibilities for 
which you are so widely respected. I feel 
confident that by virtue of this same liberal 
tradition, you will want to weigh most care- 
fully the case for legislation that would free 
broadcasters to present candidates for any 
office without the equal-time restriction that 
often discourages the presentation of either 
major-party candidate. 

The question you raise with respect to 
splinter parties is treated so responsively in 
the statement given by Robert E. Kintner, 
president of NBC, on January 31, 1961, be- 
fore the Senate Communications Subcom- 
mittee that I should like to quote a relevant 
passage. What follows was offered by Mr. 
Kintner in a context in which he reviewed 
how NBC performed under the temporary 
suspension of the equal-time provision dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1960: 

“One question sometimes raised in con- 
nection with this subject relates to minority 
candidates. There is an important distinc- 
tion to be made between two kinds of mi- 
nority parties. One is the fringe or splinter 
party; the other is a third party of signifi- 
cant regional or national scope that has 
emerged periodically in American history. 

“As to the variety of fringe parties that 
are always with us, polling very few votes 
and commanding very little interest from 
the public, it is unreasonable from the 
standpoint of journalistic judgment for 
broadcasters to devote greater attention to 
them than they merit by their public stand- 
ing, as reflected, for example, in the cover- 
age they receive in responsible newspapers 
and magazines. 

“Last fall, although there was no legal 
requirement, NBC invited seven fringe par- 
ties that were on the ballot in various States 
to take part in a 1-hour television program 
entitled ‘Minority Viewpoint.’ 

“Four of those parties chose to participate 
in the program, which was broadcast Octo- 
ber 30. Thus the relaxation of the equal- 
time provision did not deprive these minority 
parties of access to a national television au- 
dience. At the same time, it enabled the 
broadcaster to treat them in proper journal- 
istic perspective. 

“We would also exercise proper journalis- 
tic perspective in covering the candidates 
and activities of a third party of genuine 
consequence. We would want to present the 
candidates of such a party to an extent fully 
commensurate with the best available esti- 
mates of its following and importance. 

“In that connection, we would take into 
account such factors as the number of States 
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in which the candidates appear on the bal- 
lot and in which they campaign, the popu- 
lation of those States and the party’s pos- 
sible impact on the outcome of the contest 
between the major parties. 

“Our purpose would be to give a fair re- 
flection in broadcast presentation to the 
third-party candidates in relation to the 
candidates of the two major parties; and to 
do so on a basis that would neither promote 
such a third party nor in any way prejudice 
its opportunities by inadequate coverage. 

“In short, I think we would be as fair to 
a third party as we were in 1960 to the two 
major parties.” 

I should add to this assurance of Mr. 
Kintner’s that we would be as fair to a third- 
party nominee in a local election—as, for 
example, a New York fusion mayoralty candi- 
date with a substantial following—as we 
would to a third party on the national scene. 

With respect to the caution you feel is 
prompted by what you describe as a marked 
leaning on the part of some TV operators 
and TV owners toward one particular party, it 
seems to me that broadcasters throughout 
the United States demonstrated quite vividly 
in 1960 that they could maintain evenhanded 
coverage of the major-party candidates with- 
out the compulsion of the equal-time provi- 
sion. On the basis of its close study of 
broadcasters’ performance during the cam- 
paign, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion reported to Congress that by and large, 
networks and stations exercised considerable 
care and succeeded in providing virtual 
equality in sustaining time as between the 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
of the two major parties.” 

In addition, I believe it is important to 
recognize that the elimination of the equal- 
time provision of section 315 would not leave 
broadcasters free, from a legal and regulatory 
standpoint, to engage in partisan abuses even 
if they wished to do so. Senator PASTORE 
made this very point on June 18 in introduc- 
ing a bill in behalf of Senator HARTKE to 
repeal the equal-time requirement. (Sena- 
tor Pastore himself is the sponsor of another 
bill very similar in nature.) His remarks 
included the following passage: 

“Repeal would be a well-deserved vote of 
confidence in the broadcasting industry, 
which in no way abused the temporary free- 
dom to objectively use its mature sense of 
fairplay in the public interest. Further, 
repeal of the equal-time provision does not 
diminish or effect the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s policy or existing law. 
This holds that a licensee’s statutory obliga- 
tion to serve the public interest still includes 
the broad encompassing duty of providing a 
fair cross section of opinion in the station’s 
coverage of public affairs and matters of 
public controversy.” 

I recognize the high-minded considera- 
tions that prompt the objections you ex- 
pressed in your letter to the Times. I hope 
you may agree, however, that on the basis 
of broadcasters’ intentions, their past per- 
formance and the safeguards that would 
remain in the law and the regulations of the 
FCC, the risks you describe are far less than 
they may have seemed. Certainly they seem 
negligible, in my earnest opinion, compared 
to the benefits that would flow from 
stimulating greater use of broadcasting’s 
remarkable potential to inform the electorate 
on political candidates and issues. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. SARNOFF. 
JuLy 2, 1962. 
Mr. ROBERT W. SARNOFF, 
Chairman of the Board, 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Bos: It was good of you to write to 
me about my letter to the Times opposing 
the repeal of the equal-time requirement of 
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the Communications Act. Although I have 
carefully studied your thoughtful rejoinder 
I remain convinced that this requirement 
should be retained. 

You contend that there is an important 
distinction between two kinds of minority 
parties; namely, the fringe or splinter party 
and the third party of significant regional 
or national scope. Of the former you say 
that “it is unreasonable for broadcasters to 
devote greater attention to them than they 
merit by their public standing.” Further, 
you assert that, if allowed to do so broad- 
casters would exercise proper journalistic 
perspective in covering the candidates of a 
significant third party to an extent com- 
mensurate with its following and impor- 
tance. 

In short, you would arrogate to the broad- 
casters in their sole discretion the privilege 
of evaluating the significance of candidates 
as the criterion for extending or withhold- 
ing campaign coverage. This proposal ig- 
nores the policies of the several States, ex- 
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pressed in their formulation of eligibility for 
prospective candidates for office. Those poli- 
cies, I submit, sufficiently protect the elec- 
torate against the claims of candidates whose 
following is insignificant. A candidate who 
satisfies them, by timely submission of the 
required evidence of voters’ support, is 
placed on the ballot in equality with other 
candidates. The laws of the State which 
determine the amount of following which 
must be demonstrated should be exclusive. 
In the course of a campaign the relative 
followings of candidates will shift, but this 
shift should not be influenced by broad- 
casting coverage or lack of it. 

Broadcasting coverage can be a powerful, 
if not a decisive, influence in regional and 
local elections. To permit broadcasters to 
translate into coverage their private deter- 
mination as to the relative significance of 
candidates falls little short of permitting 
them to determine which candidate should 
be elected. 

Without derogating from the objectivity 
of what you call the journalistic Judgment of 
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news organs, it must be ackn that 
their role is sometimes rather ambivalent. 
One may admire the many successes in iso- 
lating editorial policy from judgments as to 
newsworthiness without losing sight of the 
fact that, since men are fallible, there have 
also been failures. 

It does not alter the case to recognize that 
the daily and periodical press are free to, 
and do exercise the pasme you would ac- 
cord the broadcasters. The airwaves are a 
national resource, belonging to all the peo- 
ple. Their use is and should be regulated in 
the best interests of the people. 

Nor do the other safeguards of the Com- 
munications Act against partisan abuse af- 
fect my conclusions. To revoke a broad- 
caster’s license after the broadcaster had 
rigged an election would not rectify the elec- 
tion results. For elections involving other 
than the Presidency, we shall do well to 
retain the ounce of prevention afforded by 
existing law. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JuLx 16, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art the author of liberty, 
out of the depths of our pity and com- 
passion do we call unto Thee for Thy 
children under other skies than ours, 
who by the hands of ruthless tyrants 
are being deprived of the liberties which 
are theirs by Thy decree, and which it is 
Thy will that they shall possess. 

Forbid that in the exercise of our own 
uncoerced freedoms, the anguished 
yearnings of the enslaved should fall on 
our ears and find no compassionate re- 
sponse because of the selfish revelry in 
our own God-given rights. 

At the beginning of this yearly week 
set aside by this free land and sponsored 
by our national leaders, we would this 
day join in our supplications with those 
who pray from sea to sea for those whose 
sovereignty and culture and treasured 
traditions, whose individual dignity and 
self-determination, which are Thy en- 
dowment, are being trampled into the 
dust of servitude by the cruel might of 
oppressors who hold not Thee in awe. 

May the peoples now in chains not 
Jose heart, even as their cry in affliction, 
“How long, O Lord, how long?“ rises to 
the white throne of Thy mercy. 

In this week of remembrance, we 
would register a vow in heaven and on 
earth, Thy footstool, as we bow at the 
altar of Thy justice, that we will never, 
never deny our expectant faith in the 
ultimate freedom and welfare of the 
nations now overrun by invaders who 
seize the crown jewels of others to enrich 
their own den of thieves, and leave but 
a crown of thorns. Thus we make the 
plight of all fettered peoples our own, as 
in this shrine of our patriot devotion we 
pray, “Long may their lands be bright 
with freedom’s holy light,” after the 
present dictators have had their brief 
and evil sway. 


We ask it in the name of the One 
whose truth makes men free, and who 
declared, “I am come to bring deliver- 
ance to the captives.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HumpnHrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 13, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2970. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; and 

H.R. 10595. An act to facilitate the sale 
and disposal of Government stocks of extra- 
long staple cotton. 


CALL OF THE LEGISLATIVE CALEN- 
DAR DISPENSED WITH 
On request of Mr. Humpurey, and by 


unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

On request of Mr. Humpnrey, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 


the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1963, 
ron THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA (S. Doc. 
No. 108) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1963, 
in the amount of $842,000, for the District 


of Columbia (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PLANs FoR WoRKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
Various STATES AND PUERTO RICO 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on South Sumter, 
Upper Tampa Bay watershed, Florida, Line 
Creek, Ky. and Tenn., North Branch Mill 
Creek, Mich., Nanticoke Creek, N.Y., Dicks 
Creek, Little Muddy Creek, Ohio, Bajura wa- 
tershed, Puerto Rico, and Kent Creek, Tex. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GEN. DOUGLAS 
MACARTHUR aT Wrsr PorInt, N.Y. 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
expressing approval of the joint resolution 
passed by Congress, relating to the address 
delivered by Gen. Do MacArthur at 
the U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y., 
on May 12, 1962, and outlining plans for fur- 
ther utilization of the address by the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
AUTHORITY Over Trust Powers or NATIONAL 

BANKS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to place authority over the trust pow- 
ers of national banks in the Comptroller of 
the Currency (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 5155 or REVISED 

STATUTES, RELATING TO CONVERSION OR 

CONSOLIDATION OF BANK BRANCHES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 5155 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to bank branches which 
may be retained upon conversion or con- 
solidation or merger (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT OF PACIFIC MARINE FISHERIES 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission, Portland, Oreg., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Commission, for the year 1961 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

REPORTS ON GRANTS TO NONPROFIT INSTITU~ 
TIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS FoR SUPPORT OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
A letter from the Administrative Assistant 

Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on grants made to 
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nonprofit institutions and organizations for 

support of scientific research programs, dur- 

ing calendar year 1961 (with an accompany- 

ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 

ment Operations. 

AMENDMENT TO LOAN UNDER SMALL RECLA- 
MATION PROJECTS Act or 1956 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an application for an amendment to an ap- 
proved loan under the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956, in favor of the George- 
town Divide Public Utility District of El 
Dorado County, Calif. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

LESLIE O. Cox AND OTHERS 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation for 
the relief of Leslie O. Cox and other em- 
ployees of the Federal Aviation Agency (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON TRANSFER OF FREEDMEN’S 
HOSPITAL 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the transfer of Freedmen’s Hospital 
to Howard University (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT. IN STATES 
OF ALABAMA, OKLAHOMA, AND. SOUTH CARO- 
LINA 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 

works of improvement on Town Clerk, Ala.; 
upper Blue River, Okla., and Thicketty Creek, 

S.C. (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 98 
“Concurrent resolution protesting the ban- 
ning of prayer in public schools of this 

Nation 

“Whereas the banning of prayer and the 
worship of God has been associated with 
Russia, where the people that banned prayer 
and religious worship were not elected by the 
people and have always been considered dic- 
tators, now, we in the United States of 
America find ourselves getting into the same 
position. Now, we resolve that we think that 
any man or body of men that can hand down 
such a decree or order to have prayer or 
worship of God banned in any place whether 
in Russia or the United States of America or 
any other place should be elected by the peo- 
ple and subject to recall by the people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Congress of the 
United States of America and to each Gov- 
ernor of each State of the United States and 
to the President of the United States of 
America. 


“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
+ 


“Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate,” 


A resolution adopted by the Master Fur- 
riers Guild of America, Inc., at Lake 
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Kiamesha, N.Y., protesting against the grant- 
ing of extra judicial powers being requested 
for the Federal Trade Commission; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1307. A bill to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court 
for the eastern district of Washington, 
southern division, and to waive section 142 
of title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Washington, southern division, 
holding court at Richland, Wash. (Rept. No. 
1734); 

H.R. 9844. An act to waive section 142, title 
28, United States Code, with respect to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Con- 
necticut for holding court at Bridgeport 
(Rept. No. 1780); 

H.R. 10012. An act to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Tennessee holding court at Win- 
chester, Tenn. (Rept. No. 1731); 

H.R. 10016. An act to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the holding of court at Decatur, Ala., by the 
U.S. District Court for the Northern District 
of Alabama (Rept. No. 1732); and 

H.R. 10389. An act to waive section 142 
of title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Texas, Marshall Division, holding 
court at Marshall, Tex. (Rept. No. 1733). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

H.R. 7336. A bill to promote the production 
of oysters by propagation of disease-resistant 
strains, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1736). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 2568. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1950, to extend the regulatory 
authority of the Federal and State agencies 
concerned under the terms of the Conven- 
tion for the Establishment of an Inter-Amer- 
ican Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at 
Washington, May 31, 1949, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1787). 

By Mr. HICKEY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1192. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act with respect to limitations on the 
leasing of coal lands imposed upon rail- 
roads (Rept. No. 1738); and 

S. Res. 361. Resolution to authorize study 
of the equity involved in the 90-percent 
royalty on mineral production on federally 
owned lands (Rept. No. 1739); referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 


AMENDMENT OF PACIFIC MARINE 
FISHERIES COMPACT—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL (S. REPT. NO. 
1735) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce I report 
favorably, without amendmert, the bill, 
S. 3431, to consent to the amendment of 
the Pacific marine fisheries compact 
and to the participation of certain addi- 
tional States in such compact in accord- 
ance with the terms of such amendment, 
and I submit a report thereon. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request): 

S. 3549. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
law codified in 5 U.S.C. 39, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3550. A bill to amend section 131 of title 
13, United States Code, so as to provide for 
earlier taking of the economic censuses; 

S. 3551. A bill to define the term “child” 
for lump-sum payment purposes under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act; 

S. 3552. A bill to repeal section 25 of title 
13. United States Code, relating to duties of 
supervisors, enumerators, and other em- 
ployees; 

S. 3553. A bill to amend section 6303(c) 
of title 39, United States Code; 

S. 3554. A bill to amend section 6(a) of 
the act of September 30, 1950; and 

S. 3555. A bill to authorize the withhold- 
ing from the pay of civilian employees of 
the United States the dues for membership 
in certain employee organizations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, BURDICK: 

S. 3556. A bill for the relief of Dunn 
County, N. Dak.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3557. A bill for the relief of Betty 
Sandra Fagann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LAUSCHE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment proposed by Mr. AN- 
DERSON (for himself and other Senators), 
as modified by Mr. ANDERSON on July 12, 
1962, to the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
that today the Senate received the nomi- 
nations of William Leonhart, of West 
Virginia, a Foreign Service officer of class 
1, to be Ambassador to Tanganyika; 
also John H. Ferguson, of the District 
of Columbia, to be Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of Morocco. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 
The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 16, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 


States the enrolled bill (S. 2970) to 
amend the Small Business Act. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. BURDICK: 

Resolution adopted on July 11, 1962, by 
the North Dakota Association of Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives, at Williston, N. Dak., 
unanimously commending Norman Clapp, 
Administrator of Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, for his decision in approving 
the loan application of Basin Electric Power 
Cooperative. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT OF COM- 
MITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the agriculture report of the 
Committee on Economic Development is 
typical of many similar reports by peo- 
ple who know little about their subject— 
that of agriculture. The fact that some- 
one has become a great success in in- 
dustry does not mean that he is an 
authority on farm matters, any more 
than a successful farmer would be an 
authority on solving all the ills of in- 
dustry. 

With all the new technology in agri- 
culture and modern and much more 
efficient equipment, coupled with the in- 
telligence and hard work that charac- 
terize farmers throughout America, it is 
only natural that production has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. Today, 
agriculture represents the most efficient 
industry in the United States. All this 
has brought the farmers heartaches and 
hardships. It has meant that fewer 
farmers were required each year to pro- 
duce the needed food and fiber. Farm- 
ers by the millions have migrated to the 
cities, seeking work. This migration 
would be greatly accelerated if the pro- 
gram of the CED were put into effect, 
and it would aggravate still more the un- 
employment situation brought about by 
automation and other problems of indus- 
try. 

There are many important things 
which the report overlooks. Labor, in 
order to help take care of its problems, 
has demanded and secured first a 40- 
hour workweek, and in some industries 
now only a 25-hour workweek. The 
necessary higher wages have been se- 
cured, in order to furnish a decent living 
for those with the shorter workweek. 
These higher costs are passed on to in- 
dustry; and industry, in turn, passes 
them on to the consumers. This has 
been one of the major causes of increased 
costs of farm operations. 

There are not many industries in the 
United States that are not the bene- 
ficiaries of subsidies or Federal aid in 
one form or another. Unemployment 
insurance 


isanexample. But this is not 
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available to a farmer who finds himself 
out of work. 

Another important factor overlooked 
completely by the CED is that its pro- 
gram would affect not only farmers, but 
also all the millions of people living in 
the small towns and cities who provide 
vital services to farmers. A high per- 
centage of these people would also have 
to migrate to the cities, to look for work, 
if the CED program were put into effect. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post of 
this morning, Monday, July 16, has pub- 
lished a very good editorial on this sub- 
ject, entitled “Adaptive Agriculture.” I 
commend the editor for his objective 
study and analysis of the CED proposal. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this point 
in the REcorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADAPTIVE AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Economic Development 
has brought out an adaptive program for 
agriculture, the chief virtue of which is in 
its proposals for helping excess farm labor 
get into nonfarm jobs by maintaining high 
levels of industrial activity and by better 
training and education in rural areas. 

There will be much disagreement over the 
CED plan to cut farm labor by one-third 
over a 5-year period during which adjust- 
ment price supports and land diversion pay- 
ments would be made at a diminishing rate 
so that, in the end, the market would call 
forth the appropriate amount of capital, 
labor, and land input, without further Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

That the CED’s 5-year plan would end 
with a free-market agriculture having a sat- 
isfactory per capita income is greatly to be 
doubted. D. E. Hathaway, one of the ad- 
visers to the CED farm subcommittee, has 
estimated, in another context, that a return 
to free markets without controls or price 
supports would cut farm income by “per- 
haps a third or more.” This view is widely 
shared. That would leave per capita farm 
income of a much smaller agriculture, at the 
end, at the unsatisfactory level where it is 
now. 

The CED's plan would cut the farm labor 
force from 5.5 million to 3.5 million—at 
about 400,000 to 500,000 a year. It finds the 
current rate of emigration from farming too 
slow. But the labor force in agriculture has 
dropped by 40 percent since 1940. In 1910 
31 percent of the working population of this 
country was engaged in farming. By 1950 
it has dropped to 11.6 percent. In the six- 
ties, the decline in total farm population has 
averaged 900,000 a year. It may be doubted 
that our economy can be made to adjust 
without serious social and political conse- 
quences to a much more rapid rate of 
change. 

The basic theory of the CED is that low 
farm prices will cut the input of land and 
labor resources in agriculture and that non- 
farm occupations can absorb the farm labor 
surplus at a much more rapid rate of emi- 
gration. Both premises are to be doubted. 

C. E. Bishop has pointed out in “Labor 
Mobility and Population in Agriculture” that 
“farm product prices would have little or no 
influence on the rate of migration.“ He 
finds some evidence that emigration rises 
when income per farm worker increases in 
relation to income of factory workers. He 
thinks more farm people are ready to trans- 
fer from farm to nonfarm jobs at prevail- 
ing rates of return than jobs are avail- 
able. The CED thinks price supports have 
deterred the movement of resources out of 
agriculture, but Bishop thinks that on bal- 
ance, the effect may have been to increase 
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migration through providing farm people 
with the capital needed to transfer to non- 
farm areas. Farm migration, he points out, 
has been the greatest from areas receiving 
the highest proportion of income from price- 
supported commodities. Nor is it clear that 
low prices cause acreage reduction and re- 
duced production as the CED seems to think. 
Mr. Hathaway has pointed out elsewhere that 
the farmer having made the initial com- 
mitment of his labor and capital to agri- 
culture, finds the best way in which he 
can individually maximize his income is to 
increase output even further than his pres- 
ent level of excessive production, 

Whether lower prices will or will not cut 
the farm plant and labor force, can jobs be 
found in nonfarm work for more ex-farm 
labor? The CED thinks so. But Varden 
Puller, of the University of California, who 
has contributed to a recent analysis made 
at Iowa State, thinks the prospective eco- 
nomic environment of the sixties will be 
less favorable to continue large-scale off- 
farm migration. In the absence of a dra- 
matic change in the economy's growth rate 
there is good cause to agree with Varden. 
The economy has not been able to absorb 
natural increases to labor force. The CED 
report estimates that its plan would cause 
the labor force, which it says is now grow- 
ing 1% million a year, to grow 1% million 
a year or at a rate 40 percent greater. (The 
economy has not been able to absorb at the 
1%4-million rate and for nearly a year only 
600,000 of the statistically expected 1½ mil- 
lion have been added to the labor market.) 

The CED takes no account, moreover, of 
the effect of a contracted agriculture on the 
6 million engaged in the farm supply busi- 
ness, or the 10 million engaged in processing, 
shipping and distributing farm products. 
There would be an emigration out of these 
occupations, too. In dealing with the farm 
problem, we deal not just with the 5.5 mil- 
lion farm producers but with all those in re- 
lated enterprise and with the 45 to 50 mil- 
lion rural, nonfarm people in towns and 

across the land. The serious dislo- 
cation of this national rural community, 
brought about by a drastic contraction of 
agriculture, moreover, could so greatly di- 
minish buying power in rural America that 
nonfarm industry would be affected and its 
ability to absorb former farmers further 
diminished. The outlook for more rapid em- 
igration from agriculture and for its easy 
absorption in nonfarm industry is not good. 

The CED rejects out of hand the possibility 
of solving the farm problem by a stringent 
leakproof control of production, so that 
farmers will get higher prices for a smaller 
volume of sales. It thinks it uncertain that 
this could be effective without policing meas- 
ures that would be intolerable in America, 
And yet, such stringent controls are in ef- 
fect on rice, peanuts, tobacco and cotton and 
have not produced intolerable policing meas- 
ures. This is essentially the program the 
administration urged Congress to enact for 
other crops. 

For all the difficulties of production con- 
trol, and they certainly are numerous and 
formidable, they hold out a larger hope for 
& prosperous rural America than the CED's 
proposals for returning, after an interval, to 
the free play of the market. There is not 
sufficient evidence that low farm prices, if 
the country would tolerate the hardships 
they would induce, would produce the di- 
minished investment of labor and land and 
capital resources needed to achieve balanced 
agricultural production. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that the nonfarm economy 
can absorb the millions of persons that 
would be added to the labor force by more 
rapidly contracting agriculture, by curtail- 
ing the work force engaged in farm supply 
and marketing and by diminishing job op- 
portunities throughout nonfarm rural Amer- 
ica. 
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The rate of emigration from agriculture 
will take care of itself if a healthy, growing, 
and expanding national economy, in urban 
and in rural areas as well, provides ade- 
quately remunerative nonfarm jobs for a 
well-educated and sufficiently trained rural 
population, The coercion of farm prices at 
poverty levels will not be needed to force 
the efficient use of manpower. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
AWARD TO ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY BeLIEU 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is my 
profound pleasure to invite the attention 
of Members of the Senate to a press an- 
nouncement, released today by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, stating that at its forthcoming 
national convention one of that organ- 
ization’s highest honors is to be conferred 
upon the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
the Honorable Kenneth E. BeLieu. 

I am confident that this announce- 
ment will meet with the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of Members of the Senate who 
have come to recognize the deep sense 
of duty and the truly unusual abilities 
which have consistently characterized 
Mr. BeLieu’s services to Members of the 
Senate while he rendered highly capable 
and outstanding service on the staffs of 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee. 

Personally, I consider Secretary Be- 
Lieu to possess the leadership qualities of 
moral courage, vast intellect, and an 
understanding of our military and other 
problems. Those characteristics are 
most necessary to the success of our de- 
fense effort and the proper functioning 
of our form of government. 

In view of the affection and esteem in 
which Secretary BeLieu is held by so 
many Members of the Senate, I shall 
submit, at the conclusion of my remarks, 
the press release of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States an- 
nouncing the award of the Commander 
in Chief’s Gold Medal and Citation to 
Secretary BeLieu. 

In conclusion, I congratulate Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Hansen, commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, for his selection of such 
an outstanding governmental servant as 
Secretary BeLieu to be the recipient of 
this high VFW award; and I take this 
opportunity, also, to associate myself 
completely with the commendatory re- 
marks of Commander Hansen concern- 
ing the services and qualities of Secre- 
tary BeLieu. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Commander Hansen be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Kenneth 
E. BeLieu will be awarded the VFW Com- 
mander in Chief’s Gold Medal and Citation 
at the VFW’s 63d Annual National Conven- 
tion, in Minneapolis, Minn., August 10-17, 
it was announced today by Mr. Robert E. 
Hansen, South St. Paul, Minn., commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. 

In making the announcement Commander 
Hansen stated, “Secretary BeLieu has been 
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selected to receive this high award because 
he represents the kind of able, dedicated, 
and patriotic Government official so neces- 
sary to our form of Government.” 

Commander Hansen added, “Secretary Be- 
Lieu has had a distinguished career as a 
troop leader, combat commander, and highly 
responsible staff officer in the U.S. Army. 
Retired, as a colonel, due to battle wounds 
in Korea, he continued service to our Na- 
tion as counsel to the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and later as staff director 
for Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee. In such positions he has made 
historically important contributions to good 
government and the security of our Nation. 
In his present position as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Logistics and Installations, 
Secretary BeLieu is charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of one of the largest adminis- 
trative jobs in the world.” 

Commander Hansen pointed out that Sec- 
retary BeLieu’s service as a military officer 
and a leader in civilian capacities, on Senate 
committee staffs and as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, provides an inspirational exam- 
ple of selfiess, efficient, and devoted service. 

Commander Hansen will personally pre- 
sent the award to Secretary BeLieu before 
assembled delegates at the forthcoming VFW 
national convention in Minneapolis. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962—ADDITIONAL UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to direct an observation to the attention 
of the distinguished acting majority 
leader, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]: When we contrived the 
unanimous-consent agreement limiting 
the time available for debate on the bill 
which is the unfinished business of the 
Senate, there was no agreement about 
division of the time immediately prior 
to the taking of the vote on the motion 
to lay on the table. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the vote on the 
motion to lay on the table will come, as 
agreed upon, tomorrow. I would assume 
that tomorrow perhaps an hour would 
be devoted to the morning hour; and 
that would leave 2 hours before the vote 
on the motion to lay on the table. 

Since there was no agreement in re- 
gard to that time, I suggest to the acting 
majority leader that he proffer a fur- 
ther unanimous-consent agreement to 
the Chair; namely, that the 2 hours prior 
to 3 o’clock tomorrow be divided equally 
between the opponents and the propo- 
nents. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this matter in a prelim- 
inary way with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Anprrson], the principal 
sponsor of the amendments; and it ap- 
pears to me that the suggestion which 
has been made is equitable. Therefore, 
I should like to propose the following 
unanimous-consent agreement: That be- 
ginning at 1 o’clock tomorrow, the time 
between 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. be divided 
equally, to be controlled by the majority 
leader and the minority leader, or what- 
ever Senators they may designate, in 
connection with the Anderson amend- 
ments and the motion to lay those 
amendments on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
the question is put, let me respectfully 
suggest to the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader that included in the request 
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there be a provision that there be no 
intervening motion or amendment. If 
an amendment were offered at that time, 
obviously under the existing unanimous- 
consent agreement it would take 30 min- 
utes for each side, and would preempt 
that much time from the time available 
on the main business which then would 
be before the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
feel that that suggestion is meritorious. 
Therefore, I amend the unanimous- 
consent request so as to provide, in addi- 
tion, that no other motion or amend- 
ment shall intervene during the period 
between 1 and 3 p.m. tomorrow, until 
the Senate has disposed of the motion 
ry the Anderson amendments on thè 

e. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


NOMINATION OF MAYOR ANTHONY 
J. CELEBREZZE TO BE SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on Saturday President Kennedy an- 
nounced the nomination of Mayor An- 
thony J. Celebrezze, of Cleveland, to be 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Our President, before making this 
selection, considered many, many out- 
standing men and women throughout 
the United States for this office. He 
could not have made a better choice than 
he made naming Anthony J. 
Celebrezze. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will receive a message from the 
President of the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secretaries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I understand that this nomination will 
be presented to the Senate today. In 
fact, I am informed it was among the 
messages just now received from the 
President. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Ohio that the nominee 
comes from the State of Ohio, but he has 
good relatives in the State of New 
Mexico. All we hear about him is good. 
Therefore, I am happy to join in the 
sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico. 
Before long the entire Nation will be 
aware of the outstanding abilities of 
Anthony Celebrezze. 

I assert that Tony Celebrezze will 
prove to be among the best Secretaries 
of Health, Education, and Welfare the 
United States has ever had. 
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Years ago—46 years ago, to be exact— 
when this Nation was confronted with 
international problems of intense grav- 
ity, on the eve of World War I, the then 
President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson, reached out to Cleveland and se- 
lected the then mayor of Cleveland, New- 
ton D. Baker, to be Secretary of War. 
Now, after 46 years, at a time when we 
are again living in a grim period of in- 
ternational anarchy, faced with threat- 
ened aggression from the Soviet Union 
and Red China, another President has 
wisely selected the mayor of my home 
city of Cleveland to be a member of his 
Cabinet. 

There is probably no other American 
who would bring to this high office the 
experience of Anthony J. Celebrezze in 
the many and varied fields which are ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. As mayor of 
Cleveland—and my home city of Cleve- 
land is certainly one of the great cities 
of the Nation—Tony Celebrezze has 
fought hard for urban redevelopment 
and slum clearance. He has constantly 
and forcefully advocated better public 
schools. He has taken leadership in 
urging juvenile delinquency rehabilita- 
tion programs. He has been an out- 
standing chief executive of Cleveland. 
The citizens of my home city, in their 
good judgment, have elected him as 
mayor for five successive terms. 

Just this last year Mayor Celebrezze 
had as an opponent a Republican candi- 
date, a person of outstanding character, 
a tried public official, who had resigned 
as collector of customs of Ohio, to be- 
come a candidate for mayor of Cleve- 
land with the endorsement of the united 
Republican Party of my home county. 
Still, the citizens of Cleveland gave 
Mayor Celebrezze 78 percent of the votes 
cast. Against this fine, competent op- 
ponent, Mayor Celebrezze carried every 
one of the 33 wards of the city of Cleve- 
land. This exemplifies the high admira- 
tion, respect, and affection in which the 
people of Cleveland hold him. 

The confidence of the people of Cleve- 
land in their mayor is well justified. He 
has earned himself a place as one of the 
great mayors of their city. In future 
years he will undoubtedly be remem- 
bered as one of the Nation’s greatest 
Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Not only have the citizens of my home 
city of Cleveland recognized and re- 
warded his ability, but his qualities have 
also been recognized by mayors and mu- 
nicipal officials throughout the land. 
Tony Celebrezze is past president of the 
American Municipal Association. He is 
currently president of the National Con- 
ference of Mayors. He is one of the 
most effective spokesmen for the urban 
population of our country. 

While serving two terms in the Ohio 
State Senate, his colleagues twice voted 
him one of Ohio’s top State senators. 

As you know, Mr. President, his serv- 
ice as a legislator will serve him well in 
his Cabinet post, where he will constant- 
ly be dealing with committees of the 
aerate and of the House of Representa- 

ves. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. May I have 2 
additional minutes? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. At atime when 
our way of life is being falsely assailed in 
many parts of the world, Anthony J. 
Celebrezze stands as a shining example 
of the freedom and opportunity avail- 
able to all men in our democracy. 

He is the son of Italian immigrants 
who came to these shores to escape the 
poverty and persecution of the Old 
World. 

Through hard work and perseverance, 
beginning at age 6, he took advantage of 
the opportunities which our Nation af- 
fords all its citizens, finally receiving his 
law degree in 1936. 

Tony Celebrezze is a fine, personable 
gentleman, a trained and dedicated pub- 
lic servant for the people’s welfare, an 
experienced legislator, a proven admin- 
istrator, and, above everything else, 
Tony Celebrezze is a great humanitarian. 

I am sure that all Ohioans, and all 
Americans who know of him, share my 
pride in the nomination of Tony Cele- 
brezze. 

Both my distinguished senior col- 
league [Mr. LauscHe] and I are happy 
indeed over this nomination. We con- 
fidently feel that the Senate will, by 
unanimous vote, and without delay, con- 
firm his nomination to the office to 
which he has been nominated. 

We extend to him, his charming wife 
Anne, and their three fine children our 
congratulations and our fervent best 
wishes for success and happiness in his 
new post. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I rise merely to 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio for his remarks. I wish to 
associate myself with those remarks. I 
have met the very distinguished Ameri- 
can, who has just been nominated, only a 
few times, but since I come from the 
neighboring State of Michigan, we know 
very well of his activities. He is every- 
thing the Senator from Ohio says. Iam 
happy to join with the Senator in this 
fine endorsement. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to inform the Senator from 
Ohio that the President today has sent 
to the Senate three nominations, to be 
appropriately referred. One of the 
nominations is that of Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze to be the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


July 16 
I thank the 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
Presiding Officer. 


NOMINATION OF MAYOR ANTHONY 
J. CELEBREZZE TO BE SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Ohio will permit 
me to join with him in commending, 
first, the President of the United States 
upon his splendid selection of an out- 
standing public official and a great citi- 
zen. Secondly, I congratulate Mayor 
Celebrezze upon his appointment. There 
is no doubt in my mind that his nomi- 
nation will be quickly confirmed by the 
Senate and that he will serve with dis- 
tinction and great ability. 

I have known the mayor of Cleveland 
well and favorably. He has made an out- 
standing record as the mayor of a great 
city. He has demonstrated leadership in 
the American Municipal Association as 
well as in the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
which indicates the quality of man. He 
is indeed a gifted and talented public 
servant. His work in the fields of pub- 
lic health, education, housing, urban 
renewal, slum clearance, and the com- 
bating of delinquency and crime rep- 
resents part of the great achievement 
of his administration and of his public 
life. His singular emphasis upon the 
improvement of education is something 
which I am sure will stand him well in 
his new responsibility. 

I commend the Senator for being able 
to produce from the State of Ohio such 
an illustrious gentleman. I am confident 
the nomination will stand up well not 
only at home but also abroad. It indi- 
cates once again that in the United 
States of America people can rise to 
great heights of responsibility in public 
service as well as private achievement, 
from lowly beginnings. 

As the Senator has appropriately 
pointed out, the mayor of Cleveland, who 
will become the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, came to the 
United States early in life, the son of an 
immigrant. In the very near future he 
will be one of the President’s chief ad- 
visers in an area of governmental ac- 
tivity second in importance to none; 
namely, the welfare, education, and 
health of the American people. 

I commend the Senator and his State, 
as well as the new Secretary. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The people of 
Ohio are indeed proud of this recogni- 
tion given to one of their favorite sons. 
I thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I listened atten- 
tively to what the Senator from Ohio 
said about the President’s nomination of 
Mayor Celebrezze to be the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I congratulate the Senator 
for his fine remarks. 

I am already under considerable obli- 
gation to Mayor Celebrezze, because at 
one time a few years ago he gave to Mrs. 
Bartlett and me a key to the city of 
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Cleveland. Any remaining doubts I 
might have had about the advisability 
of this appointment were completely re- 

moved by the recommendations made by 

my friend the Senator from Ohio. 

It is my intention to vote to confirm 
the nomination when the vote occurs, 

Mr. President, I think this is a worthy 
appointment, a good appointment—in 
fact, a splendid appointment. I am 
sure Mayor Celebrezze will make a 
splendid record in the office and will be a 
fine successor to former Governor 
Ribicoff. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I join 
the many friends of Mayor Anthony J. 
Celebrezze in extending my congratula- 
tions to him upon his selection by the 
President to become a member of the 
official family as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

This is a job which requires the deep- 
est understanding and appreciation of 
the problems confronting the citizens of 
our country in the field of health, edu- 
cation and welfare. To this position, I 
know Mayor Celebrezze brings many 
years of experience which will prove in- 
valuable in the proper fulfillment of his 
assignment, The job calls for human 
compassion, understanding, and requires 
a deep sense of responsibility. All of 
these I am sure Mayor Celebrezze 
possesses, 

I first came in contact with Mayor 
Celebrezze on May 18, 1955, when he 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which, at that time, was considering 
amendments to the Natural Gas Act. 
Mayor Celebrezze made a most impres- 
sive plea in béhalf of the consumers of 
natural gas, particularly as it affected 
his own State of Ohio. It was quite 
evident at that time that here was a man 
who knew people and who knew how to 
plead their cause. It is my personal 
opinion that President Kennedy has 
made an outstanding selection and I 
trust that the Senate will promptly pro- 
ceed to confirm Anthony Celebrezze as 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare so that he may immediately apply 
his outstanding administrative ability on 
the national scale as he has done so well 
on the local level in the city of Cleve- 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, last 

Friday the Committee for Economic De- 

velopment, a private research group, 

made its recommendations for agricul- 
ture. It recommended that the appro- 
priations be cut from $6 to $3 billion, 
that one-third of the Nation’s farmers 

should be eliminated during the next 5 

years, and that price supports for agri- 

cultural commodities should be removed. 

I am appalled and greatly distressed 

about these irresponsible recommenda- 

tions. 

If the recommendations of the CED 
were followed, there would be a cata- 
strophic effect on North Dakota economy, 
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which would sound the death knell for 
traditional family agriculture. 

This report is a clear and unmistakable 
sign of the rising opposition to the farm 
program brought about by the failure to 
reduce surplus and costs. The Ken- 
nedy farm plan is designed to meet these 
objections and to save a farm program. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post 
and Times Herald carried an excellent 
editorial in its morning paper, pointing 
out the effects of the recommendation 
of the CED, and exposing its basic weak- 
nesses. I urge every Member of the 
Senate to carefully read the editorial in 
this morning’s Washington Post which 
has been placed in the Recorp. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE FOUNDING 
OF THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, this 
year all Americans celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the founding of the land-grant 
college system. With the passage of 
the Morrill Act in July 1862 this coun- 
try took the initial steps which have led 
to the most productive agricultural com- 
plex ever known. That law, which pro- 
vided grants of land to States for col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
was the impetus for the establishment 
and development of unique educational 
institutions—the land-grant. colleges 
and universities. 

In part the character of the land- 
grant schools was shaped by the convic- 
tions of many that the existing colleges 
and universities were too narrowly pre- 
occupied with studies of the classics. 
More important, the land-grant institu- 
tions presented opportunities to the 
people of large rural areas of the Nation 
to equip themselves with skills and 
knowledge for grappling with persistent 
and complex agricultural problems. 
Through these schools the vital inter- 
change between the farmers and the 
scientists was nourished and strength- 


Today the 68 land-grant colleges and 
universities provide degrees and courses 
in every major field of the educational 
spectrum. Although these institutions 
number less than 5 percent of the Na- 
tion’s colleges they enroll about one- 
fifth of the undergraduate students in 
the Nation and award almost 40 per- 
cent of all doctoral degrees. 

The history of North Dakota’s land- 
grant institution, North Dakota State 
University, is representative of this 
transformation from fundamentally 
agricultural schools to richly diversified 
educational institutions. Following its 
establishment in 1890, the State univer- 
sity chiefly concerned itself with the 
needs and problems of farmers who were 
then rapidly moving into the State. 
That single agricultural college has now 
become a university with six colleges 
and wide-ranging curriculums. This is 
in accord with the developments and 
changes in the economy of the State, the 
region, and the Nation. 

Historically, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity has a remarkable record of re- 
search achievements in response to the 
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problems of agriculture and industry. 
It was at this school that Edwin F. Ladd 
carried on extensive investigations of 
the milling and baking qualities of 
Durum wheat and showed its superiority 
for the production of macaroni, spaghet- 
ti, and noodles. Many of the pioneering 
experiments and studies aimed at com- 
bating plant and animal diseases were 
carried on under university auspices at 
Fargo. These developments and many 
others have meant the saving of millions 
of dollars annually to North Dakotans 
and farmers everywhere. 

Meanwhile, the State university has 
not neglected other primary educational 
functions. It offers a broad program of 
studies for undergraduates in arts and 
sciences, chemistry, engineering, home 
economics, and pharmacy. It is an- 
nually the scene of teachers’ workshops 
and institutes devoted to the improve- 
ment of instructional skills and ma- 
terials. 

Thus, North Dakota State University 
has become what any viable educational 
institution must be—a mechanism for 
beneficial change in the society. The 
staff at State continues to scan the hori- 
zons for fruitful subjects for research. 
One project, recently undertaken in the 
college of engineering in conjunction 
with certain State agencies, is a system- 
atic study of the industrial-economic 
potentials of the State. It is this con- 
tinuing application of scientific knowl- 
edge and methods to actual economic 
problems which has made the American 
farmer productive beyond the wildest 
dreams of Mr. Morrill and the Ameri- 
cans of the last century. The tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture 
which we enjoy today is the collective 
achievement of scientists, farmers, and 
businessmen, The land-grant colleges 
very often were the catalyst in which 
the imagination and inventiveness of 
these individuals was crystallized. 

Now, after 100 years of progress, we 
can look with confidence to these insti- 
tutions for continuing leadership, for 
they have built traditions of service and 
accomplishment which I am happy and 
grateful to salute in this, the centen- 
nial year of their establishment. 


MEDICARE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, we are 
getting close to the voting on the amend- 
ments offered by our distinguished col- 
league from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. We have had presented to us one 
of the most completely documented 
cases for a piece of proposed legislation 
that I have seen in a long while. It is 
clear to me that there is no question of 
the need for this legislation and no 
question but that it will be one of the 
most effective and important proposals 
we will vote on this year. 

Let me state briefly the conclusions to 
which the evidence we have had pre- 
sented in this Chamber must inevitably 
lead us: 

First. Older people need more herlth 
care than younger people and have less 
income to meet the costs of health care. 
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Second. Private insurance alone can- 
not do the job that needs to be done. 

Third. Public assistance cannot be re- 
lied on to do the basic job; its effects are 
uneven and its undignified approach is 
not accepted by the American people. 

Fourth. The proposal we are to vote on 
is sound, conservative, and an effective 
base on which to build truly adequate 
health protection for the aged. 

Mr. President, like on many other oc- 
casions, I suspect, most American people 
in their wisdom have already drawn 
these conclusions; they have seen first 
hand these inescapable facts. Now, this 
is not because the American people have 
some extrasensory perception; it is be- 
cause they have experienced in their 
daily lives the facts that have been 
presented to us in statistical form. 

Older people have to go to the hos- 
pital. 

They know what a devastating finan- 
cial blow a serious illness can be. 

They experience firsthand the can- 
cellation of health insurance policies and 
increases in premiums that they cannot 
afford out of their limited incomes. 

They find themselves unable to buy a 
health insurance policy that will cover 
preexisting conditions. 

They experience the humiliation of 
having to take a pauper’s oath or ac- 
cept a lien on the home they worked 
years to buy to get help when their sav- 
ings are gone. 

I do not see how any of us could be 
surprised that the people have already 
decided what the only effective solution 
is. They see how social security works; 
they get their cash benefits every 
month; they accept it, no, they favor 
it; they would not—they could not—live 
without it. 

I am sure that every Senator has re- 
ceived letters that demonstrate every one 
of the statements I have made—I know 
I have. 

I cannot recall another issue in recent 
times on which I have received so much 
favorable mail written in pencil on a 
sheet of note paper. The threat of heavy 
health costs hangs heavy over the heads 
of our older citizens and the elimination 
of this threat is one of the most im- 
portant things in their lives. And every 
time I get a letter from an older voter 
supporting this proposal, I wonder how 
many more wanted to write but could 
not because they are in a hospital or 
nursing home. 

I am continually impressed with the 
strength of the beliefs that these people 
have in this proposal. I fully expect 
that they will ask questions of some of 
us after this vote and it will be hard to 
explain a vote so obviously contrary to 
their wishes. 

Mr. President, now is the time for this 
body to catch up with the American 
people and act on this proposed legisla- 
tion. No more delay will be accepted, 
no excuse will be accepted. I urge Sen- 
ators to vote in favor of this important 
proposal. 


IMPORTATION OF RESIDUAL OIL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in recent days we have wit- 
nessed the astounding and boldfaced 
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pressure tactics of importers of foreign 
waste residual oil who, although they 
already are reaping huge profits at the 
expense of American coal and railroad 
workers and investors, are seeking even 
greater returns regardless of what it does 
to the American economy. 

I refer to the well-publicized attempts 
on the part of these oil importers to sug- 
gest that Federal Government installa- 
tions—including military posts, hos- 
pitals, and other vital centers in the 
Washington area—are now in danger of 
running completely out of fuel because 
they are unable to purchase foreign oil. 

My distinguished colleagues are well 
aware, I believe, of the critical damage 
which excessive imports of this cheap 
foreign waste petroleum product are al- 
ready causing in my State, and the other 
26 States which produce coal. 

For the oil importers, who reap these 
profits at our expense, to trump up and 
propagandize the fear that Washington 
Government buildings may be unable to 
keep their heating plants going, because 
of controls on the imports of residual 
oil, is an obvious pressure move to vio- 
late the residual import control program. 

These spurious claims are that the 
General Services Administration has 
been unable to purchase residual oil for 
Government buildings in the National 
Capital area, and that, as a result, the 
agency is now virtually out of fuel and 
being forced to “borrow” foreign oil 
from an importer who has no legal im- 
port tickets to sell it. 

A very close look should be taken at 
this whole situation to determine just 
what is behind it. If the published re- 
ports are true, I think we are entitled to 
know: 

First. Why the General Services Ad- 
ministration has let its supply of fuel 
become exhausted, even though it has 
received bids offering oil at no more 
than the agency paid for it last year. 

Second. Why a progressively increas- 
ing number of Federal installations in 
the Washington area are now able to 
burn only residual oil, practically all of 
which must be shipped here from over- 
seas, and which would not be available 
in a national emergency. 

Third. Why oil importing companies 
feel they can bid to supply oil to a cus- 
tomer even though they have already 
exhausted their import tickets for the 
period involved. And why such import- 
ers feel that the Government’s import 
control program is so ineffective that 
they should be granted supplemental 
tickets just because they have the 
contract. 

Mr. President, let us look at the facts 
in this situation, as contrasted with the 
spurious propaganda that is being put 
out in an attempt to destroy the Gov- 
ernment’s oil import control program, or 
to force the granting of additional im- 
port quotas to an importer who has 
already exhausted his legal limit and is 
seeking even greater profits at the ex- 
pense of American fuels producers and 
transporters and their employees. 

First of all, it is obvious that there 
is no real shortage of residual oil today. 
The General Services Administration 
should have no trouble getting all the 
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oil it needs, at a price comparable to or 
even lower than it has previously paid. 
I am informed that the GSA turned 
down bids last May for 150,000 barrels 
of residual at $2.19 per barrel—or 6 
cents less than it now is reported to have 
“negotiated?” an “emergency” supply of 
15,000 barrels from the Steuart Petro- 
leum Co. 

Yet, those seeking to have the residual 
oil import quotas removed entirely are 
attempting to convince the public that, 
because of quotas, the agency is unable 
to obtain the fuel oil it needs and Fed- 
eral installations in Washington for 
which it purchases, are faced with shut- 
ting down their heating plants. This 
constitutes a practice of unadulterated 
deceit. 


COMMUNIST CUBA 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article about Cuba fea- 
tured in the Baltimore News-Post on 
June 28, 1962. This piece is an inter- 
view with Mrs. Phyllis Chait, president 
of the Baltimore Women’s Committee 
for Cuban Freedom. This lady and her 
associates have been active in bringing 
the facts about the Castro brothers, Fidel 
and Raul, to the attention of the public. 
In the light of the report made by Mrs. 
Chait, these Marxist-Leninist, criminal 
conspirators are the Soviet gauleiters of 
Cuba. They do what their masters in 
Soviet China and the Soviet Union order 
them to do. The results are similar to 
the Nazi crimes committed by Adolf 
Hitler. 

My attention was drawn to this article 
by another Marylander, the Reverend 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., 
associate editor of World Affairs and 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Carroll- 
ton Manor, Frederick County, Md. Dr. 
Thorning believes that victory for the 
Cuban people will require a stoppage in 
the flow of oil to the nearby island, now 
a captive nation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. ` 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. View or RED CUBA DISTORTED, SAYS 
LEADER OF FREEDOM GROUP 

Americans have a distorted view of life 
in Communist Cuba because reporters al- 
lowed to visit the Caribbean country are 
carefully screened by the Castro government, 
Mrs. Phyllis Chait, president of the Balti- 
more Women’s Committee for Cuban Free- 
dom, said here today. 

“The only foreign newsmen now allowed 
to visit Cuba are carefully picked for their 
objective sympathies,” Mrs. Chait said, 
“meaning that those reporters are expected 
to be equally selective in choosing the facts 
to put in their stories. 

“Moreover, if the newsmen get to be a lit- 
tle too objective, they are barred from re- 
turning to Cuba—and about 90 percent of 
the journalists who once covered Cuban af- 
fairs are in the latter category. 

“As a result some of the favored news- 
men paint pictures of Cuban life in even 
rosier hues than do the Cuban Communists 
themselves.” 

Mrs. Chait said that recent television pro- 
grams and newspaper articles had contained 
glowing references to housing, educational, 
and cultural programs in Cuba. One com- 
mentator lavishly praised the land reform 
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program. Several others described the food 
situation as quite adequate, she said. 

“That is more than a little absurd,” Mrs. 
Chait said, “because Fidel Castro, Che Gue- 
vara, and other top Cuban Reds have re- 
peatedly and publicly admitted severe ra- 
tioning problems, industrial setbacks, and 
acute housing shortages—and blamed it all 
on the United States, of course.“ 

“It should also be noted,” she continued, 
“that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
recently released statistics showing that Cuba 
was one of the best-fed nations in the world 
in 1958, whereas today she is the worst fed 
in the hemisphere. 

“Daily calorie consumption has fallen well 
below the 2,500 figure set by the United 
Nations Food and Health Organization as an 
absolute minimum. 

“As for agrarian reform, those reporters 
neglected to point out that the total num- 
ber of land titles given the peasants is less 
than 9,000. 

“Nor do those titles represent genuine 
ownership. The farmer can't sell or lease his 
land. He must grow the crops ordered by 
the government and sell them to the gov- 
ernment at government-fixed prices. 

“And if he fails to meet his norm, he for- 
feits his ‘title’ to the land. In other words, 
the Cuban farmer is now no more than a 
servant of the state. 

“Those reporters also failed to mention 
the ‘housing problem’ of a large and ap- 
parently forgotten group of Cubans. They 
are the 93,385 Cubans of all classes who are 
jammed into prisons and concentration 
camps never intended to hold a fraction of 
that number. 

“The plight of those prisoners is almost 
unimaginable. Escapees, released prisoners, 
and even former guards have fully described 
the daily atrocities and inhuman living con- 
ditions in those prisons. 

“To blandly ignore their existence in any 
account of modern Cuba is more than bad 
reporting. 

“It is highly questionable ethics. 

“Finally, it is quite true that the Cuban 
Communists are devoting considerable at- 
tention to the country’s youth. Some 15,000 
young people are to be sent behind the 
Iron Curtain for indoctrination. Other 
thousands of Cuban young people are being 
brainwashed at indoctrination centers 
throughout the island. 

“Those children are being taught to hate. 
Hate is replacing love of home and family. 
The hatred that is being systematically im- 
planted in children’s minds is the real 
ugliness behind those news stories of ‘cul- 
tural centers’ and ‘anti-illiteracy cam- 
paigns“ 


VISIT U.S.A. PROGRAM—1 YEAR 
OLD 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it is just 
a little over a year that Congress passed 
the International Travel Act establish- 
ing the U.S. Travel Service. In these 
few short months the agency’s Visit 
U.S.A. program has made considerable 
impact. There is already a noticeable 
shortening in the gap between the num- 
ber of U.S, visitors abroad and the num- 
ber of foreign visitors to this country. 
I congratulate the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Luther Hodges, and the Director 
of the U.S. Travel Service, Voit Gilmore, 
for a job well done. 

The State of California has a great 
stake in a stepped-up foreign tourist 
trade, and it is making every effort to 
promote the Visit U.S.A. program. This 
week the Subcommittee on Tourist Trade 
of the California Assembly held hearings 
on the subject in San Francisco. It was 
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my privilege to present a statement to 
the committee. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON TOURIST TRADE OF THE CALIFOR- 
NIA ASSEMBLY INTERIM COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 10, 1962 


Just a little over a year ago Congress 
passed the International Travel Act. After 
years of almost exclusive reliance upon our 
own citizens, diplomats, publicists, military 
forces to interpret America and Americans 
abroad, we passed a law that recognized that 
our country’s most convincing spokesmen 
are the visitors who come here from abroad 
of their own free will, at their own expense, 
to see the face of America for themselves. 

It was my privilege to join Senator Mac- 
NusoNn in the bill that called for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Travel Service. The bi- 
partisan support the bill received was based 
on the belief that continuation of a policy 
of millions for tourism abroad but not 1 
cent for tourism in America cannot be logi- 
cally reconciled with a billion-dollar travel 
gap and a $3.7 billion balance-of-payments 
deficit. Nor could it be reconciled with the 
President’s call for a bold new program of 
export expansion. 

Action on the proposal was long overdue. 
There are the same reasons for foreigners 
to visit the United States as for Americans 
to go abroad. Yet while other countries 
have assiduously promoted travel within 
their bounds, the United States has ignored 
the subject. The existence of this travel 
gap is not in itself surprising. For a variety 
of economic reasons Americans have consist- 
ently journeyed abroad in larger numbers 
than foreigners who visit the United States. 
In the years immediately following World 
War II this imbalance was greatly aggra- 
vated by the worldwide lack of dollar ex- 
change available for nonessential travel. 
Yet since the war, if economic factors had 
been the sole criterion of the movement of 
tourist traffic between nations, we should 
have found travel to the United States in- 
creasing—at least as fast if not faster than 
the volume of American tourism abroad. 
The last decade has seen a rapid and dra- 
matic recovery of industrialized countries 
abroad—with a corresponding improvement 
in the levels of income and standards of 
living. At the same time there has been a 
lifting or relaxation of foreign currency re- 
strictions on travel. All of this should have 
contributed toward creating a higher poten- 
tial for tourist flow to the United States. 

So that it would be wrong to conclude that 
our ever-widening travel gap is a wholly nat- 
ural or inevitable phenomenon. On the con- 
trary, it is the direct consequence of a long 
series of policies, followed by our own as well 
as foreign governments, to foster and pro- 
mote travel from the United States, together 
with the almost total absence of any recipro- 
cal program to encourage travel to this coun- 


But in recent years there has been a gen- 
eral awakening to the fact that a lot of the 
dollars flowing out of the United States are 
being spent by American tourists abroad and 
that we must take steps to induce foreign 
tourists to bring some of the dollars home. 

In setting up the U.S. Travel Service, Con- 
gress had in mind that the function of the 
new agency was to go abroad and advertise, 
to help cut the redtape that hinders travel, 
to encourage low-cost travel for more peo- 
ple, and to help assure a warm welcome to 
visitors. There is nothing in the new law 
which competes with American travel agents 
or tourist agents. The new U.S. travel sales- 
man will not sell tickets or book space, or 
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recommend specific establishments. This is 
still the job of private enterprise. 

But advertising, travel-poster appeal, and 
cutting the redtape of Government proce- 
dures for visitors are not enough. We have 
some large practical problems, long since 
solved in most big cities of other well- 
traveled countries, that we have to face. 

We need more people with language skills— 
at our airports, at our hotels, and elsewhere 
to help visitors who do not speak English. 
In this country we have very few restaurants 
that have menus printed in any language 
but English. Very few of our taxi drivers 
and bus drivers, our policemen, and shop 
clerks have had any experience in helping 
travelers from other countries. The matter 
of prices is, of course, a major problem. For- 
eign visitors accustomed to lower costs and 
lower income are shocked at prices here—and 
they don’t have the American’s knowledge of 
where to find hotels, restaurants, and stores 
in the moderate price range. 

These problems will be worked out. The 
possibilities are infinite. They range from 
those directly involved in the travel busi- 
ness and the staffs of the various State travel 
offices to the individual American called upon 
for extra courtesy when he meets a foreign 
visitor asking directions. 

The U.S. Travel Service is now 12 months 
old. Yet it has virtually completed its 
tooling-up period. Two months after the 
bill was signed the agency launched its ad- 
vertising and public relations plan. It set 
off a crash program to produce good maps, 
folders, posters, booklets, ‘slides, films, sales 
kits, and exhibits. Here is where the indi- 
coms States have made a major contribu- 

on. 

The U.S. Travel Service has recently issued 
its first progress report. It is an encourag- 
ing report. It projects for 1962 a 10-percent 
increase over 1961 in foreign-visitor spending. 
This could be enough to effect the first re- 
duction in our overall travel deficit. We do 
not expect to achieve dramatic improvements 
overnight. But we do expect to make steady 
progress in building the United States as 
a tourist destination. 

The dividends will extend beyond the dol- 
lar value. It will extend to some valuable 
international good will and some interesting 
experiences for Americans. 

The stake that California has in an ac- 
celerated tourist trade in this country is 
tremendous. A recent survey by the U.S. 
Travel Service underscores the fact that 
California’s attractive power is one of the 
highest in the Nation. European and Latin 
American visitors are more enthusiastic 
about California than any other State in 
the Union. As the gateway for visitors from 
the vast expanse of the Far East, California 
has an enormous advantage. Foreign tour- 
ists constitute a great export market. Re- 
member, where people first land is where they 
start spending their money. 

As I pointed out earlier, we need much 
more than promotional activity abroad. We 
need to make sure that we have a climate 
of real hospitality and welcome for our for- 
eign visitors. We need, in short, some broad 
imaginative efforts commensurate with the 
importance of the opportunities open to us. 

I am confident that the State of California 
will meet the challenge. I am delighted to 
see the strong interest that it is showing 
in the Visit U.S.A. program. It is my un- 
derstanding that one of the purposes of these 
hearings is to explore the possibilities of 
setting up a statewide travel promotion of- 
fice. Such an agency would, of course, be 
extremely helpful to the U.S. Travel Service. 
As the situation now stands, the U.S. Travel 
Service has to deal with several different 
travel organizations in California to get liter- 
ature and other material on the State to 
send abroad. However, coordination will be 
much easier now with the appointment re- 
cently by Governor Brown of Adolph P. 
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Schuman, chairman of the San Francisco 
World Trade Center Authority, to serve as 
the U.S. Travel Service representative in 
California. 

I look forward in the next few years to 
a very lively foreign tourist trade in this 
country. It will help immeasurably to close 
the travel dollar gap. It will help our do- 
mestic economy. And, most important, it 
will contribute to international good will. 
In getting more people from abroad to come 
here and see how we live, how we work, how 
we learn—we are building the best defense 
against the propaganda attacks of our 
enemies, 

I wish this committee every success in its 
efforts to strengthen the Visit U.S.A. pro- 
gram in California. Your efforts will pay 
off in dollars and friends for California and 
the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the morning business be con- 
cluded and that the Senate go into the 
regular legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, morning business is closed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Presiding Officer to lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

Without objection, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 10606) 
to extend and improve the public as- 
sistance and child welfare services pro- 
grams of the Social Security Act, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Anderson 
amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
and other Senators, when amendments 
other than the Anderson amendments 
are not pending, may speak without the 
time being charged to either the pro- 
ponents or opponents of the Anderson 
amendments. We followed such a pro- 
cedure on Friday last. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators who wish to speak 
on matters not related to the pending 
amendments be permitted to do so with- 
out the time being charged either to the 
bill or to the opponents or proponents 
of the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bun- 
pick in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Min- 
nesota? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION NEEDED TO 
RELIEVE IMPACT OF DROUGHT 


CONDITIONS IN UPSTATE NEW 
YORE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address the Senate on a subject 
which I have mentioned often before, the 
Soviet oil offensive. Before doing so I 
wish to comment briefly on two other 
subjects. 

Mr. President, a very serious drought 
condition has hit more than 10 counties 
in the State of New York. 
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This weekend, Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller of New York appealed to Secre- 
tary Freeman for emergency drought re- 
lief for an area encompassing some 18 
counties in upstate New York. Ten of 
these counties have already been de- 
clared disaster areas by the Governor. 
Eight more are suffering serious losses 
because of these conditions. 

Farmers in this area want the De- 
partment to permit them to graze and 
harvest hay held by the Government. It 
is held under three programs; the feed 
grain program, the wheat stabilization 
program, and the soil bank conservation 
reserve. 

Mr. President, this is a most reason- 
able request. Provision would be made, 
as is required, for reimbursement to the 
Government through the reduction of 
future payments in amounts equal to 
the fair value of the crop released. 

My colleague, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] and I have today ad- 
dressed a wire to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture urging immediate action by his 
Department on this application. The 
Governor of New York has taken the 
first step. He has declared these coun- 
ties disaster areas. It is now up to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to follow 
through and give us the relief we need. 
I express the hope that action will be 
taken this week by the Department of 
Agriculture. In fact, I am hopeful that 
we will have a decision by Wednesday. 

This is a serious crisis. Nothing is so 
frustrating and disturbing as the drying 
up of crops because of the lack of rain. 
There is nothing a farmer can do. He 
is a victim of forces far beyond his con- 
trol. Certainly, we can and should do 
all we can do use the power and resources 
of Government to help him out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the Rec- 
ORD a copy of the joint telegram to Sec- 
retary Freeman referred to above. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly urge that the request for 
emergency assistance for 10 counties in 
New York State be immediately processed 
by your Department. Drought conditions in 
these counties are severe. Permission to 
harvest soil bank and other reserve acreage 
would be of tremendous assistance to hard- 
hit farmers. 

Dairy farmers have suffered particularly 
heavy losses. Danger therefore exists that 
the decline in milk production will result in 
emergency price increases for New York area 
consumers. We completely endorse the 
recommendations made by Governor Rocke- 
feller and express our hope that your De- 
partment will act swiftly and that the appro- 
priate relief will be granted this week. 

Jacos K. Javrrs, 


THE ETHICS OF PRAYER IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a timely and inspiring ser- 
mon entitled “Are We Off Speaking 
Terms With God?—The Ethics of Prayer 
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in Public Schools,” delivered by the 
learned pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Staunton, Va., Rev. Richard 
R. Potter, D.D. 


There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARE WE Orr SPEAKING TERMS WiTH Gop?— 
‘THe ETHICS oF PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
DEUTERONOMY 8: 11-20 


(By the Reverend Richard R. Potter, D.D., 

Pirst Presbyterian Church, Staunton, Va.) 

A famous story of French history recounts 
that Voltaire, a notorious infidel, was stand- 
ing beside a friend one day on the streets of 
Paris when there passed by a religious pro- 
cession carrying a crucifix. Voltaire lifted 
his hat. His friend, noticing this unexpected 
gesture said: “What is this? Are you recon- 
ciled to God?” “No,” said Voltaire with 
sharp irony, “we salute, but we do not 
speak.” 

The question of our sermon this morning 
concerns this very circumstance—saluta- 
tion without conversation, recognition with- 
out reconciliation—not for the notorious 
French infidel, upon whom judgment has al- 
ready descended, but for the United States 
of America, upon whom judgment has not 
yet come. Our question, therefore, is not 
whether we God in our his- 
tory but whether we communicate with Him 
in our life. It is not whether we permit Him 
to be worshiped in private homes or semi- 
private churches, temples, and shrines, 
but whether we converse with Him as a living 
reality in our political, economic, social, and 
educational life. It is not whether we, as 
individuals, are in touch with Him but 
whether we, as a nation, rely upon His provi- 
dence. We ask, therefore: “Are we, as a na- 
tion, on or off speaking terms with God?” 

The immediate background of this ques- 
tion, of course, is the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on June 25 declaring unconstitutional 
the nondenominational 22-word prayer cir- 
culated by the board of regents of the New 
York State educational system. The prayer 
said simply: “Almighty God we acknowledge 
our dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessing upon us, our parents, our teachers, 
and our country.” It is not the intent of 
this sermon to argue the legal technicalities 
of the Supreme Court decision. We are 
willing to concede the fact that that august 
body made what must be regarded as a judi- 
cially correct decision. But a larger fact is 
that the decision, whether right or wrong, 
has ignited the long smoldering and highly 
volatile issues of church and state, constitu- 
tional rights, freedom of religion, and even 
States’ rights. People everywhere now are 
searching not for the letter of the law but 
for the spirit of it. It is beginning to be- 
come not merely a matter of what is the right 
interpretation of the first amendment of the 
Constitution, but rather what now, in the 
light of a long tradition of religious faith 
and increasing problems of pluralistic society, 
do we the people of the United States want 
to have as the law of our land. 

I do not believe that we of the church can 
overestimate the historical significance of 
this decision. It has pierced the very heart 
of our Nation and opened up a gaping, bleed- 
ing wound which, unless healed, can drain 
away our life’s blood and leave us a colorless, 
soulless corpse. There is possibility on the 
one hand that this wound can deepen and 
spread and so infect the whole life of America 
that in our seeking of religious freedom we 
become enslaved to secularism. Those who , 
see this possibility prophesy the elimination 
of such time-honored customs as chaplains 
in the Armed Forces, prayers in the Senate or 
House of Representatives, use of hymns, reli- 
gious paintings, religious holidays and the 
like. On the other hand there is the possi- 
bility that all the furor over the issue may 
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lead to a clarification of it. Some, foremost 
of whom is our own Senator RoserTson, be- 
lieve that a congressional resolution, perhaps 
even a constitutional amendment, should be 
adopted to clarify it. Those who see this 
possibility want to declare in no uncertain 
terms that the United States of America and 
Almighty God our Pather are irrevocably 
united in common destiny and covenant 
loyalty. 

As we today add our voices to this matter 
let us do so from the background of God’s 
word as recorded in the Book of Deuteron- 
omy. Here is solemn warning to Israel, God's 
ancient people, that unless they acknowledge 
the providence and sovereignty of God they 
shall surely perish. Moses, their great lead- 
er, is speaking: Take heed, lest you forget 
the Lord your God * * * lest when you have 
eaten and are full, and have built goodly 
houses and live in them, and when your 
flocks and herds multiply, and your silver 
and gold is multiplied, and all that you have 
is multiplied, that your heart be lifted up 
and you forget the Lord your God, * * Be- 
ware lest you say in your heart my power and 
the might of my hand hath gotten me this 
wealth. * * * And if you forget the Lord your 
God I solemnly warn you this day that you 
shall surely perish. Like the nations that 
the Lord made to perish before you, you 
shall surely perish” (Deuteronomy 8: 11-20). 

This warning to the nation of Israel was 
repeated many times by its great leaders. 
Moses later, in his farewell address to the 
nation, said: “I call heaven and earth to 
witness this day—I have set before you life 
and death—choose life that you and your 
descendents may live—loving the Lord your 
God, obeying His voice, and cleaving unto 
Him—for that means life to you” (Deuter- 
onomy 30: 18). Joshua later proclaimed: 
“Choose ye whom you will serve—as for me 
and my house we will serve Jehovah,” Eli- 
jah put it: “How long go ye hesitating in 
your loyalties. If Jehovah be God then serve 
him, if Baal be god then serve him. But 
choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” 

It is this kind of clear-cut decision that 
I think we need. The time has come in our 
world and in our Nation for us to make per- 
fectly clear how we stand in the matter of 
religion. If we are satisfied to be listed by 
the United Nations as a pagan nation, a 
nation without definite religious commit- 
ment—then let us say so. If, on the other 
hand, we want to say to the world that we 
are a God-fearing people, tolerant of one 
another's doctrinal differences, yet united in 
theistic commitment—let us say so. But let 
us not dillydally in deceit and delusion. Nay 
let us not leave suspended in unresolved 
judiciary controversy a matter that must be 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

Let us now, therefore, consider this matter 
in the light of four questions, each of which 
will lead us a step closer to a clear-cut de- 
cision. First, did we not, as a nation, pub- 
licly implore God’s help in the beginning? 
Second, have we not publicly sought His aid 
throughout history? ‘Third, do we not need 
publicly to seek it now? And fourth, should 
we not clarify our national status as to our 
relationship to God? 

HIS HELP IN THE BEGINNING 

Did we not publicly implore His help in 
the beginning? Although American life is 
made up of many tributaries, and we who 
are Presbyterians would not overlook the 
stanch, Scots-Irish who migrated into Penn- 
sylvania, New York and western Virginia 
and also into the Carolinas; we would, I be- 
lieve, all concede that the glory of our 
Founding Fathers lies in both Jamestown 
and Plymouth Rock. 

In 1607, 855 years ago, the first permanent 
English settlement was made in America at 
Jamestown. In the records of that colony 
John Smith, its captain, noted: “We had 
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daily common prayer, morning and evening— 
and surely God will most mercifully hear 
us.” In 1619 when the first session of the 
assembly met (a meeting that is said to be 
the first elected governing body ever to serve 
in this country), the first order of business 
was a prayer. That action was noted in the 
records of the assembly as follows: “But for- 
asmuch as man’s affairs do little prosper 
where God's service is neglected; all the 
Burgesses took their place in the choir till 
@ prayer was said by Mr. Buck, the minister, 
that it would please God to guide us and 
sanctify all our proceedings to His own glory, 
and the good of this plantation.” Still later, 
in 1774, when Boston was invaded by the 
British and the Massachusetts colony was 
threatened with oppression, the House of 
Burgesses passed an order setting aside the 
first day of June as “a day of fasting, humili- 
ation, and prayer, devoutly to implore the 
divine interposition.” 

Paralleling this development and begin- 
ning in 1620 there landed at Plymouth Rock 
a dedicated band of Pilgrims, who, on the 
Mayfiower, had joined in a sacred compact 
with one another and with their God. A 
heroic statue called Faith marks the spot 
today and with the Bible in one hand and 
an uplifted finger pointed toward heaven 
from the other it boldly testifles to the world 
the undisguised faith of our Pilgrim Fathers. 
It was from this colony that there originated 
the great American custom of Thanksgiving. 
In his proclamation of 1623, William Brad- 
ford, its first Governor, opened his govern- 
mental proclamation with the words: “In- 
asmuch as the Great Father has given us 
this year an abundant harvest,” and closed it 
with the words: “and render thanksgiving to 
ye Almighty God for all His blessings.” 

A century and a half later when these 
colonies and others were struggling for inde- 
pendent existence their military commander 
in chief, George Washington, knelt in the 
snow at Valley Forge and prayed for a 
ragged, hungry, ill-equipped army. It was 
this same Washington who, being granted 
the victory, wrote at Newberg in 1783, a 
prayer then circulated to the colonies, and 
which still is a model for all national 
prayers. Here is the way it goes: “Almighty 
God we make our earnest prayer that Thou 
wilt keep the United States in Thy holy pro- 
tection, that Thou wilt incline the hearts of 
the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subor- 
dination and obedience to government, and 
entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another and for their fellow citizens in 
the United States at large. And finally that 
Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to dis- 
pose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to demean ourselves with that charity, hu- 
mility, and pacific temper of mind which 
were the characteristics of the Divine Author 
of our blessed religion, and without a humble 
imitation of whose example in these things, 
we can never hope to be a happy nation. 
Grant our supplications we beseech Thee, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

But perhaps this preponderance of prayer 
in the beginning was nowhere better ex- 
pressed than by Benjamin Franklin at the 
time of the Philadelphia Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787. “In this situation of this 
assembly groping as it were in the dark to 
find political truth, and scarce able to dis- 
tinguish it when presented to us, how has 
it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto 
once thought of humbly applying to the 
Father of Light to illumine our understand- 
ing? In the beginning of the contest with 
Great Britain, when we were sensible of dan- 
ger we had daily prayer in this room for the 
divine protection. Our prayers were heard 
and we graciously answered. All of us who 
were engaged in the struggle must have ob- 
served frequent instances of a superintending 
providence in our favor. To that kind prov- 
idence we owe this happy opportunity of 
consulting in peace on the means of estab- 
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lishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful friend? 
Or do we imagine that we no longer need 
His assistance? I have lived, sir, a long time, 
and the longer I live the more conyincing 
proof I see of this truth—that God governs 
in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without His notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise with- 
out His aid?” 

Now, 175 years later, we know that, by His 
providence, our Nation has risen and we turn 
to ask our second question. 

HIS HELP THROUGHOUT HISTORY 

Have we not publicly sought His aid 
throughout history? When George Wash- 
ington, our first President, was inaugurated 
he said in his opening address: “It would be 
peculiarly improper to omit in this first ofi- 
cial act my fervent supplication to that Al- 
mighty Being who rules over the universe, 
who presides in the councils of nations and 
whose providential aids can supply every 
human defect, that His benediction may 
consecrate to the liberties and happiness of 
the people of the United States a govern- 
ment instituted by themselves for these es- 
sential purposes.” 

So has the inauguration of Presidents con- 
tinued to be set in prayer until this day. 
And who would forget last year what was 
probably the longest inaugural prayer in 
history. So also are the Senate, the House, 
and other governmental bodies singularly 
marked by prayerful recognition of Almighty 


How many ways we express it. In 1814 
Francis Scott Key, imprisoned aboard a 
British warship watched through the night 
as shells fell ashore on Fort McHenry. By 
dawn’s early light he saw “the Star-Spangled 
Banner” still flying above the ramparts of 
the embattled fort and penciled on an en- 
velope the words destined to become our na- 
tional anthem. In it we sing: 


“Blest with viet'ry and peace may the heav'n 
rescued land, 
Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation. 
Then conquer we must when our cause it is 


And this be our motto—‘In God is our 
trust’.” 

And now we imprint upon our coins and 
our currency what we boldly profess as our 
national motto: “In God we trust.” This 
motto long recognized by tradition was made 
official by a congressional act in 1956. And 
to the binding documents of state we affix 
the great seal containing the Latin words 
“Annuit Coeptis” above the ever-watching 
eye symbolizing God’s providence. 

And who among us cannot recall the an- 
xious days of World War II when we so fer- 
vently espoused our cause as of the divine 
will and prayed expectantly for His bless- 
ings. Kate Smith was a beloved symbol of 
the Nation as she sang: 


“God bless America land that I love, 
Stand beside her and guide her, 
Through the night with the light from 
above.” 


And but recently we have added to our 
pledge to the flag that which was implicit 
all the time. 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands; one nation under God 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

So then we, as a nation, have recognized 
God and sought His help not only from the 

ng but throughout all our history. 
Let us, therefore, come to our third ques- 
tion. Do we not need now to seek His help? 


HIS HELP NEEDED NOW 


Never before have the lines been so sharply 
drawn between atheistic communism and 
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theistic democracy. In a recent speech 
Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON said: “This is a 
time when our beloved Nation is threatened 
from without by a deadly foe and at the 
same time is threatened by destruction from 
within by spiritual indifference and moral 
deterioration. The conflict of deepest con- 
cern is not might against superior might. 
The major issue that faces us today is this: 
Will America accept the moral challenge of 
this hour? This, my friends,” said Senator 
ROBERTSON, “is the world leadership to which 
we are called: to stand before the nations 
of the entire world and say with young 
David: “Thou comest to me with a sword and 
shield: but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts.“ 

Communists repudiate all that we hold 
basic to our Constitution. Our Nation is 
built on the moral law, revealed in nature 
and engraved on the heart of man. The 
best known and noblest of American state 
papers declare forthright that “certain un- 
a@lienable rights among them which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” are 
ours by right of endowment from the 
Creator. We believe in God and the moral 
law and base our civil laws on an ancient 
God-given Mosaic code. The will and way 
of the Almighty is built into the foundation 
of our country. This is not so of Commu- 
nists. They reject all concepts of God or 
of moral law. Karl Marx was an atheist. 
Lenin was an atheist. Joseph Stalin was an 
atheist. Nikita Khrushchev is an atheist. 
Shall we also become atheists? A cryptic, 
perhaps prophetic sign, on a church bulletin 
board was posted above newspaper clipping 
announcing the Supreme Court decision. It 
said: “Congratulations, Khrushchev.” 

How desperately we need a national faith 
for which men will fight, yea, even die. As 
a chaplain who served in both World War 
II and the Korean war I would not belittle 
the many cases of glorious heroism of which 
I am fully aware. This, however, does not 
blind me to the shameful showing made 
by many others of the choice young men of 
modern America. Lt. Col. William E. Mayer 
interviewed hundreds of U.S. prisoners 
shortly after their repatriation from Korea. 
He is regarded as the Army's foremost au- 
thority on prison behavior of some 7,000 
Americans. We can hardly believe his find- 
ings. We excuse ourselves by exaggerating 
the effects of “Communist brainwashing,” 
but some cold, cutting facts come through. 
Colonel Mayer's report indicates the most 
significant factor in the collaborations, 
even in the unduly large number of prison 
deaths, was what the soldiers themselves 
called “give-upitis.” 

Does this not chill your spirit? Doesn't it 
cause you to stop and reexamine this super- 
toleration philosophy than “anything goes,” 
the consequence of which is inevitably that 
“nothing counts.” Is it not time that we, 
as a nation, took stock of our spiritual 
heritage and determined whether or not we 
have depleted our moral resources? Don't 
we need more than physical fitness pro- 
grams? Don't we need more than scientific 
advancement programs? Don't we need to 
give rebirth to some old fashioned ideals 
for which the young men of America will be 
again willing to fight to the finish? 

And more than this. What of our na- 
tional leadership to a world floundering in 
@ conflict of cultures? Shall we not de- 
clare ourselves to be a people of Almighty 
God? Especially in this church, wherein 
Woodrow Wilson was baptized, we need in 
this hour to echo the words (now inscribed 
at his tomb) that great President used in 
submitting the peace treaty to the Senate 
following World War I. “The stage is now 
set, the destiny disclosed. It has come about 
by no plan of our conceiving, but by the 
hand of God who led us into this way. We 
cannot turn back. We can only go forward 
with lifted eyes and freshened spirit to fol- 
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low the vision. It was of this we descended 
at birth. America shall in truth show the 
way. The light streams upon the path 
ahead, as nowhere else.” 

I, as thousands of other Americans, have 
stood in Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
and seen the chair in which Washington sat 
presiding over the First Continental Conven- 
tion. Except for a bit of carving at the top 
of the back of the chair it is perfectly plain. 
The little carving that is there appears to be 
a relief of a half sun, rays emanating from 
it. The records of the convention show that 
just as the last members were signing the 
document, Benjamin Franklin remarked to 
someone near him: “I have, through the 
course of these sessions * * * looked at that 
[carving of a sun] behind the President with- 
out being able to tell whether it is rising 
or setting. But now, at length, I have the 
happiness to know it is a rising, not a setting 
sun.” We need that kind of reassurance to- 
day. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

Let us come now to this final question. 
Should we not clarify our national status as 
relates to God? A cartoon in the New York 
Journal American shows a penny upon which 
is inscribed “In God we trust.” Above it 
hovers the begowned arm of a Supreme 
Court Justice, mallet and chisel in hand, 
engaged in the eradication of the words. 
In this predicament our national motto is 
undergoing a more apt rendition which 
reads: In God we trust—or do we?” 

We are suspended in uncertainty. Shall 
we leave all public prayer outside the church 
under suspicion of lawlessness? Are chap- 
lains in the Armed Forces only quasi-legal? 
Are we defying the law of the land when 
we open public assemblies with divine peti- 
tion? Must we bootleg our religion into our 
schools? How shall we publicly celebrate 
Christmas? Will it, as of pagan times, be a 
Roman holiday, a sun festival of the winter 
solstice? Will we return to pre-Constantin- 
ian days? Is prayer to Almighty God again 
to be driven to the secrecy of homes or the 
catacombs of the church? 

Nay, is it not true that the ethics of the 
situation, and the genius of American life 
are on the side of those who believe that 
public prayer is a national privilege. It is 
the product of our culture. It comes of our 
heritage. We dare not abrogate, nor abolish 
it. To do so would be the peril of our na- 
tional soul. 

So in the end we come back to the place 
we began. We remember Moses’ ancient 
admonition to Israel. “Beware lest thou 
forget God. And if you forget the Lord your 
God I solemnly warn you this day that you 
shall surely perish. Like the nations before 
you * * * you shall surely perish.” 

In America we have frequently been stirred 
up by the memory of dire events that threat- 
ened our destiny. “Remember the Alamo,” 
“Remember the Maine,” “Remember Pearl 
Harbor,” are all familiar battle cries. Has 
the awful time come when we must respect- 
fully, yet solemnly say, “Remember God”? 

PRAYER 

“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, lest 
we forget, lest we forget.” Being with us in 
our churches and in our homes, be with us 
also in our legislative halls, in our market 
places, in our school rooms, in our judiciary 
courts, in our battle fronts and wherever we 
are. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, like 
many of my colleagues, I feel a mixture 
of regret and yet anticipation about the 
resignation of the Honorable Abraham 
Ribicoff as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


July 16 


I am very sorry to see him leave 
Washington. At the same time, it is 
comforting to know that very probably 
he will be coming back next January to 
join us in the Senate. 

There may be others of whom the same 
can be said, but, to my knowledge, Sec- 
retary Ribicoff has been perhaps the 
hardest working member of the Cabinet. 
This observation is based on the fact 
that at least half of the legislation pro- 
posed by the administration in the 87th 
Congress has come from HEW under his 
direction. 

Mr. Ribicoff mastered the intricacies 
of this legislation in a very short time. 
He was always helpful in furnishing in- 
formation on matters of concern to the 
Congress, and his testimony before its 
committees was always extremely clear 
and forthright. 

I particularly recall a statement of his 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly in support of many of the 
provisions of S. 1552, the drug industry 
antitrust bill. He said, in effect, that it 
is time the Government guaranteed 
American human beings the same pro- 
tection in drugs as hogs, cattle, and 
other barnyard animals have been given 
for years. 

I know that Secretary Ribicoff will be 
missed by the President, both as an able 
administrator and as an equally able 
policymaker. I wish him well in his 
forthcoming campaign for the Senate in 
Connecticut, where he is widely re- 
spected and loved. The Cabinet’s loss 
will be the Senate’s gain. 

It has also been my privilege to know 
Mayor Anthony Celebrezze, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for many, many years. I 
know him to be a thoughtful man, a good 
administrator, and one highly respected 
by all citizens of whatever political faith. 
He is a man who does not “pass the 
buck.” He knows how to make deci- 
sions. He is thoughtful and considerate 
of everyone. The President is to be com- 
mended for selecting Mr. Celebrezze to 
succeed Secretary Ribicoff. I know that 
Mr. Celebrezze will have a successful 
career in the new position to which he 
has been appointed. 


SENATOR JAVITS TO RUN FOR 
REELECTION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senate will be interested to know that 
my distinguished colleague in the Senate 
(Mr. Javits] has today announced his 
candidacy for reelection. 

Having worked with Jack Javrrs for 
many years in the Congress, I can think 
of few people who match him in sheer 
intellectual ability and in his vast knowl- 
edge of the major legislative issues with 
which we deal. His devotion to public 
service has won him tremendous respect 
and admiration throughout the Nation. 
Even those who differ with Jack Javrrs, 
and there are plenty, admire his amaz- 
ing talent to speak his mind. His de- 
bating skill is well known in this body. 

Mr. President, I have a warm and sin- 
cere esteem for my colleague. He has 
been a valuable ally and friend to me 
since 1958, when I made that magic 
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journey down the _ corridor from the 
other body to the Sena: 

I personally shall oie myself with 
great energy in the months ahead to la- 
boring for a resounding victory by JACK 
Javrrs. I have every confidence that he 
will run a vigorous, hard-hitting, clean 
campaign. I shall be a wiling and 
eager comrade in arms. 


STUDY OF SOVIET OIL OFFENSIVE 
BLOCKED 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
immediate need for Western counterac- 
tion against the growing Soviet oil of- 
fensive was highlighted recently in a 
hearing before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee. The testimony given by 
Samuel Nakasian, an international 
lawyer who has studied the problem for 
many years, pointed out the seriousness 
of this threat to free world economic 
stability. 

A crucial meeting is scheduled this 
week at the Interior Department that 
should throw additional light on the 
whole subject and may enable a critical 
report to come to light at last. I shall 
discuss this meeting and the administra- 
tion roadblock which has held up more 
vigorous action in a moment. There is 
an opportunity now awaiting us in this 
area that must not be missed. 

It has been evident for some time that 
the West has not come to grips with the 
Soviet oil offensive. Although there 
have been general discussions, no con- 
crete program has emerged. We con- 
tinue to regard the problem primarily 
as a matter of trade, when it deeply 
affects the security of the United States. 
In fact, a few days ago, a high official 
of the Common Market Executive Com- 
mission was reported to have said that 
the Soviet bloc’s interest in trade with 
Europe would limit Soviet political cam- 
paigns against the European community, 
In my judgment, that is highly overopti- 
mistic. Past experiences should 
any doubt that Soviet trading is aimed 
at political accomplishments. 

The increasingly dangerous propor- 
tions of the Soviet oil offensive are evi- 
dent in a comparison of Soviet oil ex- 
ports to the free world in the last dozen 
years. In 1950, the Soviet Union pro- 
duced about 37.9 million metric tons of 
petroleum and exported about 3 percent. 
By 1955, Soviet oil production had risen 
to 500 million barrels annually. ‘This 
total doubled in the next 6 years, 1.1 
billion barrels, as the Soviet Union be- 
came the second largest oil-producing 
country in the world. Soviet oil exports 
totaled over 600,000 barrels a day during 
1960, or 14 percent of its total pro- 
duction. 

In other words, its exports rose from 
3 percent in 1950 to 14 percent in 1960. 
Although this total is still far below total 
Western oil exports, it is the manner in 
which Soviet oil has penetrated Western 
economies which threatens our security. 

The Soviet Union is selling oil to the 
West at cutrate prices in a calculated 
effort to undermine the competitive 
position of Western oil countries. The 
price of Soviet oil is over 50 percent 
cheaper than Western oil. Since the 
Soviet Government maintains a trading 
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monopoly, the major oil companies of 
the West cannot match this price. 
Royalties to producing countries alone 
add 50 percent to the costs of the free 
world oil companies. The Soviet Union 
is able to recoup its loss of revenue in 
the Western market by selling oil to its 
captive satellites, who must depend 
solely upon Russian fuel, at very high 
prices. 

In other words, they sell to Poland 
and other captive countries at prices 
which are twice as much, or more, than 
the prices at which they sell to free 
world countries. 

Oil is a highly marketable product. 
Selling oil to the West enables the 
Soviet Union to obtain foreign exchange 
to be used for highly developed Western 
tools and equipment. Over half the 
total exported Soviet oil is bought by 
Western nations, with Finland and Ice- 
land now virtually dependent upon 
Soviet oil for their energy. The most 
serious case of Soviet oil penetration in 
Western Europe is in Italy, a vital mem- 
ber of NATO and of the Common Mar- 
ket. Estimates have been made suggest- 
ing that as much as 20 percent of Italy’s 
oil is supplied by Soviets. The Soviet 
Union now receives valuable and stra- 
tegic pipeline equipment from Italy in 
exchange for oil. This material allows 
the Russians to speed up their oil pro- 
ducing capacity and delivery systems 
faster than otherwise. Thus, in effect, 
the West, through purchase of Soviet 
oil, is contributing substantially to the 
undermining of its own oil industry. 

The real danger from the flood of 
Soviet oil is that it could eventually make 
Western Europe dependent upon the 
Soviet Union for its energy, unless the 
flow of oil from the East can be checked 
now before it becomes too late. Also, 
some European industries may become 
unduly dependent on Soviet purchases 
of machinery. 

Soviet oil also has endangered seri- 
ously the economic stability of many 
underdeveloped nations. By deliberately 
undercutting the price of free world oil, 
the Soviet Union has hampered the eco- 
nomic development of most of the oil- 
producing countries of the free world, 
who must depend upon the sale of oil 
for their economic progress. 

A recent meeting of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries, which 
comprises eight States representing 90 
percent of the free world’s oil exports, 
emphasized the real seriousness of this 
problem. These countries have called 
for the opening of negotiations with 
Western oil countries in order to raise 
the price of crude oil up to the level of 
1960 prices. 

In 1960, the major oil companies re- 
duced their prices in an effort to com- 
pete with Soviet oil. The lowering of 
oil prices has seriously dislocated the 
economies of these eight countries, ac- 
cording to the organization’s report. 
Unless the price of crude oil is increased, 
these countries announced that they will 
consult with each other on steps that 
will have to be taken to achieve the price 
rise. Yet if these prices are further 
raised, additional free world markets will 
undoubtedly be tempted by the low- 
priced Soviet oil. 
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Western oil companies are at a serious 
competitive disadvantage now. An in- 
crease in price would further hurt them. 
Yet, at the same time, the oil-producing 
countries depend upon oil royalties to 
develop their economies, and the cutting 
of oil prices hes decreased royalty pay- 
ments to them. What can the West do 
to meet this price-royalty squeeze and 
compete more efficiently with the 
Soviets? 

First of all, the U.S. Government can 
take serious cognizance of the situation. 
What has been sadly lacking so far 
is detailed, authoritative reporting on 
the overall threat, and executive lead- 
ership in laying down policy lines to 
cope with the problem. Amid the some- 
times contradictory recommendations 
that have arisen, there has been no sug- 
gestion of a uniform Government pol- 
icy—in fact, there has been no public 
indication of a serious Government in- 
terest at all. My effort to highlight the 
problems of Soviet economic warfare has 
been consistently cold-shouldered. 

Last fall during hearings conducted 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee 
on the export of strategic materials to 
the Soviet bloc, I was greatly disturbed 
by the contradictory positions of Gov- 
ernment officials in this vital area. At 
one point in the hearing, Assistant 
Commerce Secretary Jack Behrman 
stated that we were not in an economic 
war with the Soviet bloc. Then, at an- 
other point, Edwin M. Martin, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
did say that official consideration has 
been given to the possibility of using our 
economic strength to obtain political 
concessions from the Soviet bloc. 

A select committee of the House of 
Representatives studying the same 
problem of trade with the Communist 
camp noted the same absence of a clear 
official policy in our economic relations 
with the Soviet bloc. During the course 
of this hearing, Secretary Behrman re- 
versed himself and stated that our Gov- 
ernment was considering the economic 
threat of communism. 

The picture therefore has been uncer- 
tain and distorted. No one has been 
able to stand up with authority, lay 
down the problem in all of its many 
complex ramifications, and offer any rec- 
ommendations for action, either by the 
companies most directly concerned, by 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, by the Congress, by NATO, or by 
the Common Market, or by all of them 
in concert. 

Those of us who are deeply concerned 
about the problems of Soviet economic 
warfare were most encouraged when 
about a year ago, when the Interior De- 
partment asked the National Petroleum 
Council to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment on a detailed and exhaustive study 
of the impact of Soviet oil exports 
on the free world. This should undoubt- 
edly provide the most authoritative data 
available. 

As of now, the staff work on the docu- 
ment has been virtually completed. 

Reliable reports indicate that it is 
nearly 600 pages long and contains many 
additional and important charts. It 
deals with the oil industries and needs 
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of all the Communist countries, includ- 
ing Red China, and their present and 
potential impact throughout the rest of 
the world. This report will be a tre- 
mendous addition to our present grasp 
of the problem. 

Yet, incredible as it may seem, this 
report has now been held up for nearly 
amonth. It has not been reviewed and 
revised by the members of the Advisory 
Commission who will sign it and it has 
not been presented to the Secretary of 
the Interior or released to the public. 

The reason for the present unfortunate 
hold-up is the confusing and to some 
extent contradictory position that the 
executive branch of the Government has 
taken with regard to conflict-of-interest 
provisions, particularly as they apply to 
advisory groups. A real question has 
been raised as to whether the industry 
representatives, both of the working sub- 
committee, which has prepared the re- 
port, and of the full commission, are to 
be considered Government employees 
during the months that they have con- 
centrated on this vital report. If so, 
their ability to carry on their own jobs 
in industry may be seriously impaired, 
at least for the next 2 years, under ex- 
isting conflict-of-interest legislation. 

It is impossible to meet the worldwide 
Soviet threat under archaic concepts 
which prevent the U.S. Government from 
using the brains, ability, and know-how 
of private enterprise to meet Soviet chal- 
lenges. Particularly in the economic 
field, it is vital that businessmen be per- 
mitted to study, discuss, and make rec- 
ommendations as to Government policy. 
It is unfair and obviously ridiculous to 
suggest that after these persons, em- 
ployed by private industries, work to- 
gether and with Government represent- 
atives on a report which is to be publicly 
disseminated and studied, they may be 
barred from dealing with these problems 
in their private capacities for 2 years. 
In effect, this means that the oil com- 
pany executives, who are working on this 
report, may be unable to serve their com- 
panies in meeting the Soviet oil problem 
directly. Such procedures, especially in 
an area of this sort, are tying our own 
hands. 

This very week representatives of the 
National Petroleum Council are expect- 
ing to meet with Interior Department 
and Justice Department representatives 
to discuss this problem. Specifically, the 
National Petroleum Council is most con- 
cerned with the Presidential memoran- 
dum of February 9, 1962, relating to 
members of advisory groups and the 
question of whether they are represent- 
ative of an individual company or of the 
whole oil industry. 

There is a decided need for more study 
of conflict-of-interest statutes with re- 
spect to advisory groups. At the mo- 
ment, on the vital issue of Soviet oil, 
there is an immediate need for clarifica- 
tion and accommodation by the Govern- 
ment agencies. The Communists will 
not wait while we quarrel over our own 
laws and regulations. 

Only when this report has been re- 
viewed, issued, and studied can we pro- 
ceed to develop policy recommendations 
and legislation, if necessary, to meet the 
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Soviet oil menace and the threat it poses 
to the free world. It is absurd and dan- 
gerous for this kind of confusion to hold 
us back in our cold war confrontation 
with the Soviets. The need for this re- 
portis urgent. The need for more vigor- 
ous competition with the Soviets in the 
economic field is pressing. I strongly 
urge the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to resolve the conflict promptly so 
that we can start working on it seriously 
right away. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent that I may tempo- 
rarily yield the floor to the able Senator 
from Rhode Island with the understand- 
ing that I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise today 
to express my very great satisfaction 
with the amendments recently submitted 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] to his bill, S. 909. I am 
proud to have been a cosponsor of the 
original S. 909, as well as of the amend- 
ments recently submitted by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendments strengthen and im- 
prove the original bill. First, and most 
important, virtually everyone over 65 is 
now covered. Specifically, protection is 
afforded for the 2½ million older people 
who are not under social security and, 
hence, were not covered by the original 
Anderson bill. Now included are unin- 
sured persons on old-age assistance and 
other public-welfare programs, widows 
whose husbands died before becoming 
insured, and pers$us who are without 
health-insurance protection under other 
public programs. 

Second, the amendments tend to de- 
centralize the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a national health-assistance 
program. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is to be given 
specific statutory authority to delegate 
some of the more sensitive administra- 
tive functions to nonprofit organizations 
experienced in the providing of health 
services. Those who have criticized 
this legislation as an opening wedge of 
Government intervention in hospital 
affairs will be comforted by an arrange- 
ment which permits private, voluntary 
organizations to act as intermediaries 
between the hospitals and the Govern- 
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ment. The amendments also provide 
that the Federal Government would use 
State agencies to judge whether hos- 
pitals which are not accredited by the 
Joint Commission on the Accreditation 
of Hospitals are qualified to participate 
in the program. 

Third, the amendments provide an 
option to beneficiaries to continue pri- 
vate health insurance protection and to 
encourage private health insurance 
supplementation. 

The Anderson bill, as amended, has 
the support, I am pleased to say, of 
many Senators on both sides of the aisle. 
It represents an excellent demonstration 
of the positive results of a democratic 
system in operation. Numerous confer- 
ences have been held in response to crit- 
icisms and opposition from a variety of 
sources. We Democrats owe a consid- 
erable debt to our Republican colleagues 
for their responsible efforts to broaden 
the original version of the bill. The 
present bill as it now stands deserves 
the support of the Senate. It is my 
very strong hope that it will be passed in 
the near future. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, under the same 
understanding, I may now yield to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
pending proposal—the so-called Ander- 
son-Javits amendments—is undoubt- 
edly among the most controversial Con- 
gress will consider at this time. The 
adherents of both sides of this question 
are almost fanatical in their support; 
and every Senator knows, from his mail 
and other communications, of the very 
deep general interest in this question. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt in my 
mind that a majority of the American 
people are willing to support some ade- 
quate plan that will prevent our senior 
citizens past 65 from suffering for want 
of hospital care. It has always seemed 
to me that a proposal that would finance 
itself by imposing a tax to defer its cost 
was a conservative approach. I am 
strongly disposed to vote for a well-con- 
sidered, carefully planned, and carefully 
thought out program in this area. 

However, Mr. President, we are called 
upon to vote on a measure that has not 
been subjected to the tests ordinarily 
given legislation, and which has not fol- 
lowed the usual legislative process. This 
is a new and highly involved question, 
and it involves the expenditure of large 
sums of money. 

If committee hearings are important 
in any case, they are certainly demanded 
in this instance before we enact such a 
highly complicated measure. There has 
been no opportunity for those on either 
side of the question to speak ani present 
their views to the proper committees of 
Congress. The only estimates of the 
costs of the plan and its method of op- 
eration are those which have been given 
us by the authors of the bill. 

The original so-called King-Anderson 
proposal has been completely rewritten, 
not by a committee representing all 
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shades of opinion, but by a small group of 
Senators who represent the strongest 
proponents of the medicare idea. 

Mr. President, I have consistently in- 
sisted that it is most unwise and im- 
proper for the Senate to consider and 
enact legislation of general interest 
which. has not followed the required or- 
dinary procedures. I have repeated on 
this floor in debate, time and again, that 
only an extreme national emergency 
can justify junking our committee sys- 
tem in the consideration and enactment 
of legislation. The only place where an 
American citizen has the right of peti- 
tion is before a congressional committee. 

The last of the several editions of this 
bill that we have had presented by its 
authors may be as desirable and as ef- 
fective as the authors insist. But it is 
brought before us without providing the 
opponents with an opportunity to be 
heard and without the benefit of the 
professional and actuarial testimony and 
data that would enable the Senate to 
know just what it is doing in voting 
such a comprehensive and far-reaching 
piece of legislation. 

As I see it, the vote on this proposal 
involves the integrity of our parliamen- 
tary procedures. I cannot conceive of 
a more dangerous precedent than to start 
taking up bills of this magnitude with- 
out a written record of hearings and 
without a committee’s having given the 
subject thorough study, in order to be 
able to advise the Senate and help us 
arrive at a proper decision. Such a 
precedent would plunge the Senate into 
tumult and confusion, and, if followed, 
would change the whole character of 
our legislative processes. We should not 
sacrifice our whole procedure upon an 
altar of expediency. 

I wish to reiterate, Mr. President, that 
regardless of the subject matter involved, 
I always have in the past—and I shall 
continue to do so in the future—strongly 
oppose abandoning orderly procedure 
and evading and bypassing committee 
consideration, particularly on legislation 
as far reaching as that embraced in the 
amendments which are before us. 

I do not know of any other bill which 
has inspired such great differences of 
opinion; and if we were to pass this bill 
solely on the testimony of its authors, 
however high may be our opinion of 
them and their ability, I fear that we 
would have ample cause to regret it in 
the future. 


RUNAWAY PRODUCTION OF 
MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
klieg lights which made Hollywood the 
world film capital for most of this cen- 
tury are dimming rapidly. Unless Con- 
gress acts to plug a gaping loophole in 
our tax laws, the doom of American mo- 
tion picture production—with the conse- 
quent unemployment of large numbers 
of skilled and relatively well-paid work- 
ers and a deplorable loss of international 
prestige—appears inevitable. 

Motion pictures are an invaluable in- 
formation media, and deserve all the en- 
couragement which our Government is 
capable of giving them. As the cold war 
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has dragged on, the message of America’s 
high standards of living, political ideals, 
social and economic opportunities, and 
technological achievements has been 
carried to peoples around the globe 
through both televised showings and 
theater exhibition to foreign audiences. 

The postwar years have brought 
alarming trends in film production to 
the point where America’s leadership 
not only is seriously challenged, but a 
shocking proportion of the pictures fi- 
nanced with U.S. capital and featuring 
American personalities is being made 
abroad. 

The time has come for Congress to 
take a hard look at the fact that cer- 
tain unintended tax advantages are a 
major factor in this situation. If we act 
soon, there remains a chance to reverse 
the flight of film production from this 
country 


The tax reform bill still under con- 
sideration in the Senate Committee on 
Finance contains provisions approved 
by the House which would exert a brak- 
ing effect upon the shift from domestic 
to foreign motion-picture making. We 
should not fail to enact remedial legis- 
lation to plug a gap which makes other 
nations tax havens for Americans and 
encourages the shooting and processing 
of more and more films abroad. 

Under our present law, both individ- 
uals and corporations today enjoy ex- 
traordinary advantages by operating 
overseas. An American citizen who re- 
mains out of this country for 17 of 18 
consecutive months is exempt from in- 
come taxes on the first $20,000 of his an- 
nual earnings. He may exclude from 
taxable income many items which are 
not deductible for his fellow citizens 
living at home. Of course, an Ameri- 
can residing abroad permanently enjoys 
full exemption from income taxation but 
suffers no loss of citizenship rights. The 
practice of setting up separate corpora- 
tions to produce individual pictures is a 
tax-avoidance technique which consti- 
tutes serious abuse of an intended 
incentive to expansion of industrial ac- 
tivity and of admission of the need for 
diversified risk. Companies retaining 
income abroad and reinvesting in over- 
sea operations enjoy special benefits 
inasmuch as corporate earnings are not 
taxable until repatriated to this country. 

I deplore the fact that both companies 
and individuals have been and are taking 
advantage of such shortcomings in our 
revenue system. I even question wheth- 
er it is patriotic, considering the fact 
that this industry and those who com- 
pose it have enjoyed generous public 
support, lavish publicity and attention, 
and even acclaim, from our people. 

America has had reason to be proud 
of outstanding figures who have fur- 
nished entertainment, interpreted great 
dramatic works, portrayed historic 
characters, encouraged and inspired au- 
diences with made-in-Hollywood film 
vehicles. Likewise, technological ad- 
vances in sound, color, better photogra- 
phy, and the like have made a Hollywood 
studio label the hallmark of high quality. 
Let us not forget that the cinemato- 
graph, as our grandparents knew it, was 
the product of American inventive genius. 
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entitled in event of personal trouble to 
protection of the U.S. flag—and com- 
panies which pioneered in developing a 
global and profitable trade with Ameri- 
can capital—turning more and more to 
production abroad. I am ashamed they 
forget that over several generations the 
quarters and half-dollars of the ticket 
purchasers nourished both name play- 
ers and other key figures and respected 
companies now seeking tax refuge by op- 
erating abroad. 

The effects of this trend are multiple. 
Aside from Federal revenue losses due to 
loopholes in our national tax system, our 
Nation suffers the chain reaction of re- 
duced purchase of raw materials, cur- 
tailed spending for power and water and 
transportation, declining local receipts 
from real estate property levies as stu- 
dios and laboratories close, disappearing 
employment opportunities for support- 
ing players, extras, laboratory personnel, 
film editors, and literally dozens of spe- 
cialist groups. 

There is another alarming symptom, 
one which all who are disturbed about 
juvenile delinquency, lawlessness, sub- 
version, and Communist aggression 
should bear in mind in appraising the 
consequences of the withering away of 
American film production and superi- 
ority. Ethical and moral standards en- 
forced in the writing and filming of mo- 
tion pictures at home are flouted and 
ignored in oversea production. There 
has been evidence of insidious, subtle 
Communist propaganda cleverly inserted 
in films shot abroad. 

There are numerous occasions when 
foreign locale is vital to the authenticity 
of a motion picture. I have no quarrel 
with the producer, the director, the star, 
who insists that in the interest of scenic 
fidelity and historical accuracy parts or 
all of a particular film should be made 
on location appropriate to the theme or 
the action. But even in such instances, 
there is no justice in allowing escape 
from taxation borne by others through 
the dodge of setting up what is almost a 
fictional corporation or maintaining for- 
eign residence long enough to qualify 
for favored income tax treatment. 

The marked shift from domestic to 
foreign production is heightened by a 
characteristic foreign practice—one 
which the patriotic American industry 
long has resisted—of governmental sub- 
sidies to encourage and foster national 
industry. Our loyal American motion 
picture industry never has received gov- 
ernmental aid for its product from home 
studios, never has asked for it, and does 
not want any such help today. But the 
fact remains that from Europe to the 
Orient virtually every country with an 
appreciable amount of motion picture 
production extends financial assistance 
in one form or another. Thus we see 
American preeminence challenged from 
many quarters. 

Aside from the fact that governmental 
subsidy in this country would not solve 
the problem, we do not want to embark 
upon a course which does violence to our 
concept of freedom of expression. The 
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extension of financial aid to American 

producers would be an invasion of our 

cherished free enterprise system and cor- 
rosive of management responsibility, in- 
tellectual liberty, and artistic genius. 

Yet we cannot be oblivious to the 
ruinous undermining of an industry 
which had its genesis in America and 
which a generation ago had virtually no 
serious competition in either quantity or 
excellence. There is no justifiable ex- 
cuse for Congress to foster making of 
motion pictures abroad by permitting 
Americans to avoid American taxation. 
There may be other factors, but a high 
degree of responsibility for runaway 
production stems from the loophole in 
our revenue structure. 

Lest some of my colleagues deem this 

problem of minor importance, let me 

present a few cold figures. In 1947, only 

15 years ago, there were 370 feature pic- 

tures produced in Hollywood. The 

gradual erosion of this great American- 
based industry, which set in seriously 
as stars, directors, producers, and others 
took advantage of the tax-avoidance 
route, reduced the number to only 142 
last year. All indications are that cur- 
rent 1962 production in Hollywood will 
be even less. A production chart pub- 
lished in the Hollywood trade press last 
month disclosed that of 24 films then 
being shot, 18 were being made in foreign 
countries, 1 even being made in Yugo- 
slavia—a country about which there has 
been considerable discussion in this 

Chamber in recent weeks and months. 
Mr. President, from time to time we 

hear that the comprehensive tax bill 
is in trouble. There have been reports 
that it may shortly be laid aside in com- 
mittee and remain on the shelf for the 
remainder of the present session. I fer- 
vently hope that this particular problem 
will not be buried in the closet. We 
cannot permit the klieg lights to be 
turned off in Hollywood through inac- 
tion by Congress and failure to take ur- 
gent steps to halt runaway film 
production. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks an article from 
the Daily Variety of April 6, 1962, which 
discusses the problems of unemployment 
in Hollywood. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hottywoon’s UNEMPLOYMENT BLvuEs—ALL 
GUILDS, UNIONS COMPLAIN SPRING SLACK 
EVEN SLACKER THIS YEAR; CITE FOUR REA- 
SONS 

(By Dave Kaufman) 

Hollywood employment is at a low ebb, 
worse than usual for this time of the year, 
even taking into consideration the seasonal 
layoffs due to the wrap-up of quite a few 
telefilm series. This is the consensus of a 
cross section of Hollywood crafts and guilds 
contacted in a survey, and the overall pic- 
ture their spokesmen present is a bleak one. 

Reason for the drop in jobs are varied, 
of course, but mainly the guild and union 
sources attributed the slump to— 

(1) Few theatrical films being made here. 

(2) So-called runaway production. 

(3) Curtailment of TV production as the 
season nears its end. 

(4) The trend to hour series, which has 
resulted in fewer jobs since there are fewer 
series as a result. 
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The reaction was invariably gloomy, and 
while the various spokesmen conceded un- 
employment is normally high this time of 
year, they also added that currently the 
unemployment rate is higher than usual. 

For example, there are 40 percent unem- 
ployed in Teamsters’ Local 399, according 
to Ralph Clare, secretary-treasurer and busi- 
ness agent. He termed the figure “much 
worse than usual.” 

John Lehners, business representative of 
IATSE Film Editors Local 776, disclosed ap- 
proximately 17 percent of his union is un- 
employed, as compared to a figure of 10 per- 
cent a year ago today. 

“We are desperately hurting,” Lehners de- 
clared. “TV production is ending for the 
season, and there are no pictures to take 
up the slack, The momentum of runaway 
production is catching up, and is beginning 
to hurt as it hasn’t before. There is no 
place for our people to go today when a 
series ends. We have even had members 
wanting to go abroad to look for work.” 

Lehners revealed also that the union will 
no longer take into its membership grads of 
UCLA and USC, a practice it has followed 
gradually since 1950. He said about 60 such 
grads now in the union are on layoff. Leh- 
ners said that originally they were taken 
in to meet the demand for editors, but now 
that the union has more than enough peo- 
ple available, it will not take in more such 
grads. He estimated about 277 film editors 
are currently out of work. 

Almost 30 percent of IATSE Cameramen's 
Local 659 are jobless today, Business Agent 
Herb Aller revealed. He said the figure is 
higher than ever before, and attributed it 
mainly to the dearth of theatrical films. 

As for the guilds, the picture wasn’t much 
better. A Screen Actors Guild source said 
that while “employment is always bad at this 
time of the year, it seems to be worse than 
usual now,” Runaway production, the lev- 
eling off of TV production, and the switch 
to hour shows were given as the principal 
reasons. 

Writers Guild of America, West, reported 
a drop in the number of working screen writ- 
ers, but a hike in TV scripters who are em- 
ployed. WGAW files show there were 82 writ- 
ers working on films in February of this 
year, as compared to 127 for the same month 
last year; 350 TV writers toiling in Febru- 
ary 1962, as against 309 for the same month 
in 1961. 

A Directors Guild of America spokesman 
termed the unemployment situation for di- 
rectors “a little bit worse than usual.” He 
also cited fewer pictures and the trend to 
hour teleseries as the main reasons. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes, 

HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, stripped 
of its verbiage, the issue in the pending 
debate is clear: Should the Congress 
bring to the elderly people of America 
any protection by way of insurance 
against the catastrophic costs of hospi- 
talization? 

I answer that question in the affirma- 
tive. I hope the Senate will. I believe 
the American people do. 

Legislation on the general subject of 
health care insurance for Americans 
over the age of 65 has been pending in 
both Houses of Congress for many years. 
In the last session of Congress, what 
popularly became known as the King- 
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Anderson bill, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Kine of California, and our able 
colleague from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], became the most prominently 
known piece of legislation in this field. 

Some of us on this side of the aisle ob- 
jected to the King-Anderson proposal. 
We did it in a constructive fashion. We 
did not object to it with bitterness or 
with the desire to sweep what we believe 
is an American problem under the rug. 
We objected to it because we believed 
there were serious defects in the way 
that proposal was written. I emphasize, 
we did not desire to turn our backs on 
the problem, the very real and pressing 
problem confronting the people of the 
Nation. 

We developed our thinking. We met 
together. We studied the testimony. 
We talked to experts. We sat down with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] and discussed what we believed 
ought to be amended into his proposal. 
The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico studied our proposals, carefully 
and at length. And then he agreed al- 
most entirely with our proposals, and 
today what can be properly termed as 
the Anderson-Javits bill” is before the 
Senate for action. My name is on that 
bill as a cosponsor. I hope the Senate 
will approve this constructive and vastly 
improved legislation, which I believe 
represents honest progress for our 
people. 

Mr. President, there are two groups 
of Americans who have no worries re- 
garding the mounting costs of hospitali- 
zation. One is the very small but for- 
tunate group of senior citizens who have 
enough funds to pay for hospital bills, 
however costly they may be, when serious 
illness strikes them. The other group 
is unfortunate. It consists of those with 
marginal or submarginal incomes or with 
no income at all. When they become 
ill, they are cared for entirely at public 
expense. There is another group, by far 
the largest—those over 65 who are re- 
tired and who live modestly on what they 
have been able to save during their pro- 
ductive years, or on what they receive 
from social security or other forms of 
retirement. It is this group with whom 
we are concerned today. It is the mem- 
bers of this group who fall in the middle 
income bracket, who, as old age ap- 
proaches, have a constant and growing 
worry as to what may happen if a mem- 
ber of the family were to be faced with 
serious illness requiring any lengthy 
hospitalization. 

A SERIOUS PROBLEM REQUIRING A REALISTIC 
SOLUTION 

Those over 65 form an ever-increasing 
proportion of our total population. In 
1900 only 4 percent, or 3.1 million Ameri- 
cans, were over 65. This has now risen 
to almost 10 percent, or 17.5 million 
people. The miracles wrought by mod- 
ern medical science and public health 
have resulted in an increasing lifespan. 
At the same time, within our industrial 
society, there is an increasing tendency 
to retire workers at a fixed and ever- 
younger age. We know that women tend 
to outlive men and, thus, among our 
senior citizen group there are many 
widows with few, if any, financial re- 
sources. At the end of this decade there 
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will be 20 million people over 65, and by 
1980 the figure will have reached 25 
million. 

We have an opportunity now to come 
to grips with the health care problem 
which confronts our senior citizens based 
on the evidence that is already in. We 
must formulate a workable and digni- 
fied program now which will meet their 
minimum health needs in the future. 

What are these needs? The incidence 
of medical costs for our senior citizens 
is extremely high. In 1960, the combined 
public and private medical care expend- 
itures for all Americans totaled almost 
$25 billion. About $5 billion of this 
amount was expended on those over 65 
years of age. Think of it—one-fifth of 
the medical care costs for a group which 
is composed of less than one-tenth of our 
total population. Only half of our sen- 
ior citizens have any protection against 
hospital costs, and often this protection 
is of little assistance when the time 
comes for them to utilize it. Based on 
statistics available for the period 1958 
through 1960, in a majority of hospital 
stays of the aged, health insurance paid 
no part of the bill, and for the remainder 
it was often less than one-half of the 
bill. Many who need medical insurance 
most—such as the chronically ill, the 
poor health risk, the unemployed, and 
the low income retiree—are least likely 
to have hospital insurance. 

Private and public retirement income 
all too often do not permit a sufficient 
cushion to meet the high costs which 
result from hospitalization. The current 
average monthly payment to a retired 
worker under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program is only $76. This 
certainly would not go far if serious ill- 
ness should occur. This certainly is in- 
adequate, when one considers that the 
total annual median medical cost, based 
on a 1957 survey among couples who 
were social security beneficiaries but 
who were not hospitalized, amounted to 
$150. Among couples when one or both 
were hospitalized, the annual median 
medical costs were nearly five times as 
high, or $700 per year. And hospital 
costs have continued to rise rapidly since 
1957. With today’s prices, the compa- 
rable median would now be between $800 
and $900. 

Hospital room rates are going up much 
faster than other medical care prices. 
In the decade ending in 1960, hospital 
room rates more than doubled—rising 
from $15.26 per day in 1950 to $32.23 in 
1960. If we scrutinize the Index of Med- 
ical Care Prices, a component of the Con- 
sumer Price Index, which has been com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, this 
rise in medical care costs becomes espe- 
cially vivid. For example, in 1940, all 
medical care was at 72.7 on the price in- 
dex using 1947 to 1949 prices as 100. 
By the end of 1961, all medical care had 
risen to 162.6. Physicians’ fees, dentists’ 
fees, and the cost of prescriptions and 
drugs rose less than this. But the hos- 
pital daily service charge—which in- 
cludes the charge to full-pay adult in- 
patients for room and board, routine 
nursing care, and minor medical and 
surgical supplies—rose from 50.4 in 1940 
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to 248.4 by the end of 1961. The index 
on the cost of h on insurance 
which began in 1951 reflects this great 
increase in the cost of hospitalization. 
In 1951, the hospitalization insurance in- 
dex was at 85.6. By the end of 1961, it 
had reached 190.6. I think it is evident 
from these basic facts that something 
must be done, and must be done soon, 
to help the typical American citizen who 
is over 65 meet the ominous hazard of 
illness and hospitalization. 
A BIPARTISAN AND IMPROVED BILL 


A year ago, the so-called King-Ander- 
son bill was introduced. Its purpose was 
to provide some hospital insurance to 
those over 65 years who were members 
of the social security system. Some of 
us in the Senate objected to some of its 
provisions. We pointed out that the 
problems attendant upon serious illness 
were not confined to those under social 
security. We simply said that any hos- 
pital insurance legislation should pro- 
vide benefits to all people who are over 
65 years, whether they are under social 
security or not. 

We had other objections and construc- 
tive alternatives. I think that it is in 
the best traditions of the U.S. Senate 
that we, all of us who are coauthors of 
the pending amendments, were able to 
come into complete agreement on our 
divergent views. We jointly, Republicans 
and Democrats, offer this constructive 
proposal to the Senate. 

We sought to find realistic answers 
for a realistic problem. We synthesized 
and brought together the best that was 
offered in various Democratic and Re- 
publican proposals before the Senate. I 
believe that we have come forth with a 
comprehensive measure which is truly 
in the public interest. I pay particular 
tribute to my warm friend and Repub- 
lican colleague from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and to my warm friend and 
Democratic colleague from New Mexico 
(Mr, ANDERSON], 

Our joint bipartisan proposal now be- 
fore the Senate fully meets the first of 
my two major objections to the original 
administration bill. We now cover not 
merely those who are eligible to receive 
social security benefits, but also all those 
who are over 65. I believe this is es- 
sential. I have long felt that it was 
completely unreasonable to discriminate 
against 2½ million citizens who, for one 
reason or another, had never been cov- 
ered under either the Social Security or 
the Railroad Retirement Acts. These 
citizens are now to be blanketed into 
the program. Their benefits will be paid 
from general revenues appropriated by 
the Congress. 

All those who reach 65 before the be- 
ginning of 1967 will also be eligible. 
After that, there will be a transition pe- 
riod during which those who desire to 
have these benefits will have the op- 
portunity to secure the needed quarters 
of social security coverage in order to 
qualify. It is expected that within two 
decades over 95 percent of the labor 
force will have social security coverage. 
In my own State of California we now 
have approximately 1,514,000 senior 
citizens; $249,000 of this group have 
neither social security nor railroad re- 
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tirement coverage. However, under our 
amendment, they will at last be included 
in the program. 

With the blanket coverage of all those 
who are retired and who no longer have 
the opportunity to acquire the needed 
credits, I have concluded that the social 
security approach provides the truly con- 
servative and fiscally responsible way to 
finance these essential benefits. It meets 
the requirements of dignity and self- 
sufficiency since the individual pays dur- 
ing the period in which he is able to work 
and earn his living. It is a businesslike 
way to finance the program since the 
needed funds are raised on an insurance 
basis to pay for the benefits to be avail- 
ble in one’s retirement years. 

A notable leader in American industry, 
Mr. Edgar F. Kaiser, testified in favor 
of the social security approach before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. Mr. Kaiser, a distinguished Cal- 
ifornian, knows firsthand as president of 
the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, 
and has repeatedly stated publicly, that 
hospital insurance under social security 
is neither socialism nor government-ad- 
ministered medicine. I agree. It is the 
very antithesis of it. It is insurance 
which will foster nongovernmental hos- 
pitalization. Said Mr. Kaiser: 

The logical outgrowth of social security 
financing, as contrasted with appropriations 
from general revenues and administration 
through social welfare agencies, will be to 
keep a greater and increasing proportion of 
retired persons in the mainstream of medi- 
cal and hospital care, with services provided 
in private and voluntary hospitals. This 
will reduce reliance on county hospitals and 
other governmental institutions. 


Such comments from an eminent 
businessman like Mr. Kaiser make a lot 
of commonsense to me. 

Another improvement in this current 
proposal and one which many of us have 
long advocated is the establishment of 
@ separate Federal health insurance 
trust fund. This separate trust fund 
will assure the preservation of the finan- 
cial soundness of the social security med- 
ical system. Thus, the health care pro- 
gram will have to stand alone, on its 
own merits, and the benefits granted will 
have to bear a strict relationship to the 
income received as a result of the in- 
crease in the social security tax of one- 
fourth of 1 percent each for employees 
and employers and by three-eighths of 1 
percent for the self-employed. This tax 
would be effective on January 1, 1964. 
It would apply to a wage and salary tax 
base of $5,200 per year or lower. The 
financing of this program by the social 
security system and the use of the sep- 
arate trust fund assure that moneys 
raised for hospitalization insurance will 
be used for this purpose alone. This is 
a much sounder method of operation 
than annually appropriating the needed 
funds from the general revenue of the 
Government where whim and the tac- 
tics of particular pressure groups could 
mean either feast or famine for the 
Program. 

A PRIVATE OPTION AND STATE-PRIVATE 
PARTICIPATION 

Another major objection which many 
of us had to the original administration 
proposal was that no opportunity was 
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provided for an individual to continue 
his needed health care program in one 
policy and thus keep his established rela- 
_ tionships. with a private health insur- 

ance plan, if his experience had been a 
satisfactory one. A few industries, labor 
organizations, and public groups have 
negotiated health insurance programs 
which continue on into one’s retirement. 

Some of us have worked diligently for 
the option provided in our original 
agreement and to improve upon it. 
This option permits the Federal health 
insurance beneficiaries to elect to have 
their benefits paid by a private insurance 
company. They must make their choice 
within 3 months after they become eli- 
gible forthe program. The private com- 
pany would be reimbursed by the Federal 
health insurance trust fund for benefit 
payments made under the Federal cate- 
gories of hospitalization as well as for 
their administrative costs up to one and 
a half times the administrative costs in 
the public program. 

When we coauthored the Anderson- 
Javits amendment, it was understood 
that the private option provision would 
be the basis for further discussions. In 
the intervening days we have sought to 
perfect this private option. 

Some of us have suggested the pos- 
sibility of developing an alternative 
package of hospitalization benefit in- 
surance available from private insurance 
companies which would give a freedom 
of choice to the beneficiary. Thus, an 
individual would have the choice, upon 
retirement, of continuing with his pri- 
vate plan which would contain an equiv- 
alent to the basic provision which is 90 
days’ hospitalization and $90 deductible. 
He could choose, as an alternative, 45 
days’ hospitalization with no deductible. 
Such a choice would be available only if 
an individual had held a nonprofit pri- 
vate health insurance plan—such as a 
group plan, a prepayment group prac- 
tice plan, or commercial nongroup plan, 
generally known as a mass enrollment 
plan, where the carrier’s acquisition 
costs are comparable to the acquisition 
costs under most commercial group 
plans—for at least 1 year prior to retire- 
ment. 

Commercial nongroup plans, regard- 
less of whether or not the acquisition 
costs were comparable with those under 
group plans, could qualify to offer only 
the 90-day hospital benefit if the carrier 
met one of the following three tests: 
First, did business in 50 States and wrote 
1 percent or more of the Nation’s individ- 
ual health insurance business; second, 
was determined by the Secretary to be 
national in scope; or, third, did 5 per- 
cent or more of the individual health 
insurance business within a State. This 
type of plan would have to be held for 
= . 2 years prior to reaching the age 


In order to qualify, these plans need 
contain only the hospitalization provi- 
sion during the 1- or 2-year qualifying 
period. However, once the individual 
reaches 65 and desires to continue with 
his private policy, that plan would have 
to provide also all the auxiliary benefits 
of the pending legislation. These bene- 
fits include skilled nursing facilities, 
home health, and outpatient hospital 
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diagnostic services. Any’ charges. made 


ance trust fund. Thus, the elderly citi- 
zen has the right to choose different 
plans to meet his hospitalization needs. 

I have thought it essential that in- 
dividual choice be provided. It is. I 
have thought it essential that private en- 
terprise participate in this program. It 
does. The result of our freedom-of- 
choice amendment will be the encour- 
agement of a new and enlightened era 
in the provision of health care for the 
aged. The establishment of a competi- 
tive yardstick between the operations of 
the Social Security Administration and 
the various private health insurance car- 
riers will, I am sure, prove to be a useful 
guide in evaluating the effectiveness with 
which each group operates both in terms 
of benefits conferred and in terms of ad- 

those benefits. 

With approximately 40 percent of the 
senior citizen’s basic health needs met 
through the hospitalization and nursing 
home provisions, private health insur- 
ance carriers will have a greater oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on the provision of 
supplemental benefits. Indeed, our pro- 
posal gives private health insurance an 
additional incentive to compete. Our 
senior citizens will have the opportunity 
to secure more comprehensive coverage 
at a reduced cost, since the basic burden 
and risk is being borne by the social 
security system. 

I have also thought that the States 
and those who are experienced in the 
health care field should have a responsi- 
ble role in implementing this new pro- 
gram. An appropriate provision is in 
our bill. Each State can participate in 
determining the eligibility of its health 
care facilities. In addition, the State 
can, through its public health depart- 
ment, provide consultation services to 
the providers of hospital care under this 
program. States would be able to supple- 
ment the authorized benefits if they de- 
sire. Moreover, under the Anderson- 
Javits amendment, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may 
delegate some of his administrative func- 
tions to Blue Cross or similar group- 
plan insurance organizations who are 
experienced in dealing with hospitals 
and other providers of health services. 
A group of hospitals or other providers 
of health services may, under our legis- 
lation, also designate a private organ- 
ization of their own choice to receive bills 
for services and pay them. Thus, hos- 
pitals which have established relation- 
ships with private health care organiza- 
tions will be able to continue them under 
the Government program, The result 
should be more efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of this program. 

THE BENEFITS 

So much for the improvements which 
have been made in the approach and 
the methods of operation. Now, what 
benefits are granted under the bill? 

Our Federal health insurance program 
would provide for inpatient hospital 
services for up to 90 days during a single 
period of illness. The patient would 
be required to pay $10 per day for up 
to 9 days during each benefit period, 
with the minimum payment set at $20. 
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Payment would be made for up to 
180 days of skilled nursing home serv- 
ices for patients who transfer to a hos- 
pital-affiliated nursing home from a hos- 
pital. The intent is not to underwrite 
terminal care but to reduce the cost of 
hospitalization by providing a halfway 
point between the hospital and the 
home. Home health services for up to 
240 visits could be paid for during a 
calendar year. These home health serv- 
ices would be furnished by, or through, 
public or nonprofit agencies under a 
plan prescribed by a physician. These 
services would include nursing care, 
physical, occupational, and speech ther- 
apy, medical supplies—other than drugs, 
appliances for temporary use, and cer- 
tain part-time or intermittent home- 
maker services. 

In addition, payments would be made 
for outpatient hospital diagnostic sery- 
ices of the kind customarily furnished 
by or through a hospital to its outpa- 
tients. Payments for outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services furnished an indi- 
vidual during any 30-day period would 
be subject to a $20 deductible. 

I recall some of the comments my able 
friend the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] made the other day, in 
speaking of our proposal: 

The benefits follow the Blue Cross ap- 
proach by concentrating on coverage against 
the most burdensome health costs that older 
people face—that is, the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion. But the amendment improves on the 
usual Blue Cross-type benefit package some- 
what by providing, in addition to payment 
for more hospital service than the usual Blue 
Cross plan for the aged, payments for cer- 
tain skilled nursing facility, visiting nurse, 
and hospital outpatient diagnostic services. 
These supplemental benefit features were 
included so that physicians would be free 
to recommend less-expensive substitutes for 
hospital care without increasing their 
patient's health costs. 

The Blue Cross approach that the amend- 
ment follows has been proved to be a highly 
successful form of protection against health 
costs. It not only meets the most burden- 
some health costs people face, but it is de- 
signed to fit in with the other kinds of 
health insurance people ordinarily want. 
The Blue Cross-type benefit plan I am pro- 
posing would provide only basic protection 
to which the elderly will want to add by 
buying health insurance against surgical 
costs, physicians’ fees, and other health 
costs. 

Blue Cross has been proved satisfactory in 
every respect except one. An essential part 
of the traditional Blue Cross approach is 
that it be sold to everyone in the community 
for the same premium. In effect, what this 
has meant is that Biue Cross provides cov- 
erage to the elderly at a premium that isn’t 
large enough to cover their high hospital 
costs. In recent years, Blue Cross has been 
paying out $375 million in benefits a year 
for the elderly while collecting only $200 
million from them—and the deficit has to 
be made up by the younger subscribers. Blue 
Cross has as much as said that it can't do 
business on this basis any longer and that— 
in order to compete with the commercial in- 
surers—it will have to double or triple the 
premiums for the aged. Blue Cross also 
recognizes that the aged can’t pay the high 
premiums that are necessary and that Gov- 
ernment help is needed. 

In essence, then, what I am proposing 
is a Blue Cross-type benefit plan for the 
elderly that is financed through social se- 
curity in such a way that the full cost of 
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their coverage will be met. Finally, and this 
is also very important, by following the Blue 
Cross approach, the proposed program can 
benefit from Hue Cross experience and can 
follow practices which are already well estab- 
lished and accepted by hospitals. 


This concept we developed. It is 
sound, It is American. The comments 
of the Senator demonstrate the great 
and growing hazard facing those over 
65, and the increasing difficulties they 
face in insuring themselves against the 
prodigious costs of illness requiring hos- 
pitalization. 


FACT VERSUS FICTION 


I have been interested in reading the 
charges and countercharges which have 
been raised concerning this amendment. 
The bogeyman of Federal encroachment 
on the doctor-patient relationship and 
on control of our hospitals has been fre- 
quently voiced. Our proposal cannot 
possibly interfere with the doctor-pa- 
tient relationship. And we do not in- 
tend that it should. No doctor’s serv- 
ices are paid for by our bill unless those 
services, such as pathology, radiology, 
physical medicine, and anesthesiology, 
are gendered by physicians in the em- 
ploy of, or working under, an arrange- 
ment with the hospital as an incidental 
part of the hospital care. Then these 
services are paid for only because the 
doctor and the hospital have agreed of 
their own free will to provide such in- 
cidental services in this manner. 

Mr. President, I read into the RECORD 
at this point section 1701(a) at page 4, 
as follows: 

Sec. 1701. (a) Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to authorize any Federal of- 
ficer or employee to exercise any supervision 
or control over the practice of medicine or 
the manner in which medical services are 
provided, or over the selection, tenure, or 
compensation of any officer or employee of 
any hospital, skilled nursing facility, or 
home health agency; or to exercise any 
supervision or control over the administra- 
tion or operation of any such hospital, 
facility, or agency. 


I do not believe in Government con- 
trol of medicine. I do not believe in 
Government interference with the doc- 
tor-patient relationship. The individual 
will continue to have free choice as to 
his doctor. The bill would in no sense 
interfere with his right. With his 
doctor he will choose his own hospital, if, 
in his doctor’s judgment hospitalization 
is required. 

Another improvement in the current 
proposal which I believe should once and 
for all sweep away this charge of Fed - 
eral encroachment is the provision that 
all hospitals which are accredited by the 
Joint Commission on the Accreditation 
of Hospitals—composed of members of 
the American Medical Association and 
the American Hospital Association—will 
be automatically included. I under- 
stand that approximately 85 percent of 
the hospital beds in America meet these 
standards. For the remainder, in order 
to enable some of these hospitals to par- 
ticipate, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will have authority 
to set certain standards which do not 
exceed those that have been agreed to 
by the two professional groups which 
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make up the joint commission. If the 
Secretary were not permitted to set such 
standards, there undoubtedly would be 
some areas of this country where no hos- 
pital facilities would be eligible. Thus, 
it is the private medical and hospital 
professions which will set the maximum 
standards and not the Secretary. If a 
hospital has a grievance, it would be 
well advised to discuss it with the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and American 
Hospital Association joint commission. 

I have been interested in some of the 
comments which have been made on 
the bill by a few members of the medical 
profession in my State. I have received 
many telegrams and letters, some from 
members of the medical profession 
wholeheartedly in favor of our amend- 
ments, and some from doctors just as 
vigorously opposed. Under our Amer- 
ican way of life, an American citizen 
has a right to express himself to those 
who represent him through the elective 
process in a parliamentary body. I 
recognize the right of any citizen in or 
out of the medical profession to register 
his views with his representative in the 
Senate and in the House of Represent- 
atives, no matter in what fashion he 
represents those views. 

I have received threats from some peo- 
ple, telling me that if I tried to help 
fashion a piece of legislation to bring 
to elderly Americans some semblance 
of assistance with respect to hospital- 
ization insurance, the days of my public 
service would be at an end. 

I respect the right of an American 
citizen to register his views, indeed, to 
make that kind of threat. But I have 
the right as a Senator, indeed, I have a 
duty, standing on this floor, to reject 
threats, and to do that which I believe 
I ought to do for my country and for my 
State. 

I had a great predecessor in the 
Senate from California, Hiram W. 
Johnson. The Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair) will remember 
him, and the Presiding Officer’s late 
father served with him. Some people 
tried to push Hiram Johnson around in 
his day but no one succeeded. There was 
a great Senator. Once, when someone 
tried to push him around he came to the 
floor of the Senate and said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would rather be a dog and bay 
at the moon than to come crawling in 
the U.S. Senate on my stomach when 
someone threatens me to do his bidding.” 
That is a very good philosophy to fol- 
low for any Senator who tries as best he 
can to represent the public interest. 

I have no doubt that every Member of 
the Senate, Republican and Democrat, 
he who supports the bill and he who op- 
poses it, as he sees the light, is en- 
deavoring to represent the best interests 
of the country. That is why we have 
debate. Divergencies of views are good. 
Out of a discussion of them, out of argu- 
ment, can come the truth and the way to 
progress. What do we seek to follow, Mr. 
President? It is the public interest. 
That is what we serve. And threats of 
reprisal ought not to absolve us from 
that bounden American duty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Recor the text of a telegram to me from 
42 members of the medical profession in 
California, 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 26, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The undersigned, Malcolm C. Todd, M.D., 
member of the 42-man delegation to the 
American Medical Association and a national 
director of the American Medical Political 
Action Committee, has been authorized to 
convey this message of 18,000 California doc- 
tors, their friends and political allies to you. 
Since I could not talk to you by long distance 
this morning, I told your Mr. Ewing House 
that we are unalterably opposed to any com- 
promise in our opposition to the King- 
Anderson bill now in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. We strongly urge that 
you not be a party to pulling Democratic 
chestnuts from the political fire by assisting 
Senator ANDERSON in his abortive attempt to 
initiate similar legislation in the Senate. You 
know that this move is simply to pay a cam- 
paign debt to labor and to attempt to embar- 
rass Republican Members. On the principles 
that you are taking over prerogatives of the 
lower House and that ANDERSON’s proposal 
has not had sufficient Senate study it is our 
strong plea that you oppose this Democratic 
political chicanery on such an important 
matter as the care of the senior citizens of 
our country. We wish to point out that 
Kerr-Mills law is being implemented in 
California and physicians are supporting it. 
We are on record in favor of any necessary 
changes for Kerr-Mills to be absolutely cer- 
tain that those who need care will get— 
underline, get—care. Our American Medi- 
cal Political Action Committee is developing 
tremendous strength in medical and allied 
circles. Sunday night 1,000 doctors heard 
Senator Town at a $25-per-plate dinner. 
We plan to do everything within the power 
of an aroused profession to preserve sound 
American principles and that includes the 
protection of patients to select their own 
physicians without governmental interfer- 
ence in providing the best care in the world. 
The following delegates assembled here in 
Chicago join me in this statement which will 
also be distributed to our many friends and 
our patients: 

O. W. Wheeler, CMA's president, Riverside; 
Warren L. Bostick, immediate past president 
of California Medical Association; Donald A. 
Charnock, past president, CMA, Los Angeles; 
Burt L. Davis, president of general practi- 
tioners of California, Palo Alto; James C. 
Doyle, Beverly Hills; James E. Feldmayer, 
Exeter; Leopold H. Fraser, Richmond; Henry 
Gibbons 8d, San Francisco; Eugene F. Hoff- 
man, AMA's television committee, Los An- 
geles; Charles B. Hudson, Oakland; Arthur 
A. Kirchner, AMA's liaison committee with 
nurses, Los Angeles; J. Lafe Ludwig, AMA's 
legislative chairman, Los Angeles; Arlo A. 
Morrison, president of National Blue Shield 
Plans, Ventura; J. Norman O'Neill, Los An- 
geles; J. B. Price, Santa Ana; John M. Rum- 
sey, San Diego; Ralph C. Teall, CMA’s speak- 
ers bureau, Sacramento; Dwight L. Wilbur, 
San Francisco; Jay J. Crane, Los Angeles; 
Joseph H. Failing, San Marino; Harry R. 
Walker, Oakland; Rutherford T. Johnstone, 
Los Angeles; E. Vincent Askey, AMA past 
president, Los Angeles; John W. Cline, AMA 
past president, San Francisco; Dwight H. 
Murray, AMA past president, Napa; Wal- 
ter H. Brignoli, St. Helena; Dudley M. Cobb, 
Los Angeles; Robert Combs, San Francisco; 
Francis J. Cox, San Francisco; Edward H. 
Crane, Jr., Los Angeles; Donald C. Doods, 
Oakland; Leon P. Fox, San Jose; Charles E. 
Grayson, Sacramento; Carl M. Hadley, San 
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Bernardino; Donald D. Lum, Alameda; Wil- 
liam F. Quinn, Los Angeles; Hartzell H. Ray, 
San Mateo; Wilbur G. Rogers, Glendale; 
Samuel R. Sherman, president-elect of CMA, 
San Francisco; J. E. Vaughn, California 
American Medical Political Action Commit- 
tee director, Bakersfield; Francis E. West, 
CMA past president, San Diego; and to this 
list we believe we can, with deepest respect 
and the fondest of memories, add the name 
of our dear departed Glenn Curtis. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment on the telegram. It came to 
me from 42 members of the medical pro- 
fession of California, meeting in na- 
tional convention in Chicago. They 
said, in part: 

We are unalterably opposed to any com- 
promise in our opposition to the King- 
Anderson bill now in House Ways and Means 
Committee. We strongly urge that you not 
be a party to pulling Democratic chestnuts 
from the political fire by assisting Senator 
ANDERSON in his abortive attempt to initiate 
similar legislation in the Senate. You know 
that this move is simply to pay a campaign 
debt to labor and to attempt to embarrass 
Republican Members. On the principles 
that you are taking over prerogatives of the 
lower House and that ANDERSON’s proposal 
has not had sufficient Senate study it is our 
strong plea that you oppose this Democratic 
political chicanery on such an important 
matter as the care of the senior citizens of 
our country. We wish to point out that 
Kerr-Mills law is being implemented in Cali- 
fornia and physicians are supporting it. We 
are on record in favor of any necessary 
changes for Kerr-Mills to be absolutely cer- 
tain that those who need care will get— 
underline, get—care. Our American Medical 
Political Action Committee is developing 
tremendous strength in medical and allied 
circles. Sunday night 1,000 doctors heard 
Senator Tower at a $25-per-plate dinner. 
We plan to do everything within the power 
of an aroused profession to preserve sound 
American principles and that includes the 
protection of patients to select their own 
physicians without governmental interfer- 
ence in providing the best care in the world. 


I can agree with part of their telegram. 
I want patients in America to be per- 
mitted to select their own physicians, 
without any governmental interference, 
in providing the best health care in the 
world; and, Mr. President, this bill will 
help promote that design. It does not 
interfere with it. But for the rest of the 
telegram, Mr. President, let me say that 
a U.S. Senator has a responsibility to 
decide for himself where the public 
interest lies. And, having decided, I 
reject the position these gentlemen take. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Doctors Pres- 
suring Senator Kucuet,” written by Da- 
vid Perlman, and published in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of June 28, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DOCTORS PRESSURING SENATOR KUCHEL 
(By David Perlman) 

Cuicaco.—California physicians turned 
their political guns on Senator THOMAS 
KucHEL yesterday in an effort to prod the 
Los Angeles Republican away from support 
of old-age health care through social se- 
curity. 

The Californians warned the Senator that 
he faces “the power of an aroused profes- 
sion” if he alienates organized medicine by 
agreeing to any compromise on the King- 
Anderson bill. 
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But the Senator quickly shrugged off the 
California threat; his office told the Chron- 
icle that KucHEL will insist on joining a bi- 
partisan effort to amend the health care 
measure and push its passage through the 
Senate early next week. 

‘WORRIES 

The 42-man delegation of California physi- 
cians to the American Medical Association’s 
annual meeting here is deeply worried about 
KucuHet’s politics these days. 

KucuHen is part of a liberal Republican 
group that opposes King-Anderson but fa- 
vors a social security mechanism for financ- 
ing health services to the aged. Because the 
King-Anderson bill now seems firmly bottled 
up in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Kennedy administration is seeking 
to push a vote on it by the Senate, where 
passage would be easier. 

But KuUcHEL and his liberal GOP group have 
set a price for their support: They want the 
measure amended to provide Federal funds 
for the nearly 4 million old people who are 
not covered by social security, and to offer 
recipients a choice between Government-fi- 
nanced care or cash benefits to pay for pri- 
vate health Insurance. 

ACCEPTABLE 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, and Senator JACOB Javrrs, 
Republican, of New York, have just agreed 
that a compromise such as sponsored by 
KucHEL might be acceptable to Senate Dem- 
ocrats. 

The measure—possibly brought to the Sen- 
ate floor as an amendment to a pending wel- 
fare bill already passed by the House—is ex- 
pected to come up by Monday. 

The California delegates here are incensed 
by Kucneu’s position. They, like all organ- 
ized medicine, are convinced that any health 
care am financed by social security is 
inevitably a foot in the door leading to Gov- 
ernment control of medicine, and is a piece 
of welfare-statism foisted off on the public 
by a coalition of liberal Democrats and big 
labor. 

“We urge you not to be a party to pulling 
Democratic chestnuts from the political fire,” 
the California physicians told Senator 
KUCHEL in a telegram. This move is simply 
to pay a campaign debt to labor.” 

CHICANERY 

The Californians warned Kucuen he would 
be participating in “Democratic political chi- 
canery” if he supported the compromise Sen- 
ate plan, and told him he faces “the power 
of an aroused profession determined to pre- 
serve sound American principles—and that 
includes the protection of the right of pa- 
tients to select their own physicians with- 
out Government interference.” 

Among the 42 signers of the political warn- 
ing to KucHeL were three former presidents 
of the AMA: Dr. E. Vincent Askey of Los 
Angeles, Dr. John W. Cline of San Francisco, 
and Dr. Dwight H. Murray of Napa. 

Other San Franciscans who joined the 
move included Dr. Samuel R. Sherman, pres- 
ident-elect of the California Medical Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Robert Combs, Dr. Francis J. 
Cox, and Dr. Henry Gibbons III. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Forty-two Doctors Wire Their 
Senator,” published in the San Francisco 
Chronicle of June 29, 1962. The edi- 
torial comments on the article to which 
I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Forty-two Doctors WIRE THEIR SENATOR 

The 42 California physicians who sent a 
telegram warning Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL 
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not to risk their by working for 
a compromise solution of medical care for 
the aged have every right to do what they 
did. 
At the same time, Senator KUCHEL needs 
no reminder that he has an equal right to 
ignore this somewhat presumptuous and 
fatuous warning. 

We will even say that when a group in- 
vokes “the power of an aroused profession“ 
against his proposed course of action, a U.S. 
Senator has the duty to invite them to go 
right ahead and arouse themselves. 

Kucuet, who is the Republican whip in 
the Senate, has been working sensibly with 
a few other Republicans to improve the med- 
ical care plan laid out in the King-Anderson 
bill. They favor the social security tax as the 
means for financing health services to those 
over 65 who are covered by social security, 
but they would give these recipients a choice 
of accepting either Government-financed 
care or, in lieu of that, cash benefits to pay 
for private health insurance. 

This is aimed at the very thing the physi- 
cians say is so sacred, namely, the right of 
patients to select their own physicians with- 
out Government interference. 

The organized medical profession, however, 
takes the position that any health care pro- 
gram financed by social security is infected 
with a form of socialistic leprosy ginst 
which doctors have a duty to ring thdfr bell. 
Since doctors are the world’s least impressive 
authorities on the economics of public fi- 
nance, and since many of them already prac- 
tice medicine in Government-controlled 
hospitals without serious socialistic side 
effects, this position strikes most laymen as 
simply absurd. We are glad to see that it 
has not frightened Senator KucHet. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I fre- 
quently wonder, from the type of argu- 
ment made by those who write me in 
opposition to some kind of hospital in- 
surance for the elderly, whether or not 
they have read our bill. In their oppo- 
sition, they sometimes argue that doc- 
tors are willing to provide free medical 
care for all who wish it, and thus there 
is no need for the program. I salute the 
members of the medical profession across 
the country who have expressed such a 
willingness. But that is not the question 
in this instance. It is completely irrele- 
vant to debate on our amendment. Our 
proposal does not provide for the pay- 
ment of doctors’ fees. The only relevant 
question is, Are these estimable members 
of the medical profession willing to pay 
the hospital bills for those who need hos- 
pitalization? The question was correct- 
ly answered by a distinguished Los An- 
geles physician having more than 40 
years of practice when he testified be- 
fore the Senate Special Committee on 
the Aging. I quote from the testimony 
of Dr. Daniel R. Mishell: 

We as physicians can, and always will, ren- 
der medical care to people at whatever mod- 
est fees they can afford to pay, but we can- 
not help them cope with the tremendous 
rise in hospital costs, a rise which is bound 
to continue. 


Mr. President, I repeat: I vigorously 
object—I object without any qualifica- 
tion at all—to the medical profession, or 
any profession, becoming controlled by 
the Government of our country. But 
the proposed legislation does not control 
doctors. Let us recall that the medical 


profession—the doctors in my State and 
elsewhere—has endorsed the so-called 
Kerr-Mills Act, which today provides for 
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the direct payment of doctors’ fees. 
Our bill does not deal with doctors’ fees. 

Now I should like to recall a bit of 
history. The date is March 3, 1935. 
America was climbing out of a quagmire 
of economic depression. But poverty 
was still abroad in the land. Many peo- 
ple could not pay their bills. On that 
date, March 3, 1935, the house of dele- 
gates of the California Medical Associa- 
tion met and adopted a resolution. The 
resolution urged the enactment of legis- 
lation to create a health insurance sys- 
tem mandatory as to certain population 
groups and voluntary as to certain other 
population groups.” And nobody leveled 
a cry of “socialism” when that action 
was taken. 

The members of the California Medi- 
cal Society actively sought the passage 
of such legislation by the legislature 
of my State at that time. Senate bill 
454 was introduced in the California 
State Senate during its 1935 session. 
Among 32 detailed pages, that legislation 
provided that “every employer pay an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the wages 
paid to his employees, other than casual 
employees, during any calendar month” 
into a fund administered by the State 
health insurance commission. That was 
the position of the medical society of my 
State in 1935. 

I do not quarrel with the right of any 
individual or group to take a certain 
position on one occasion and another 
position on the next occasion. But I 
have recited that bit of history from 
the State of California to demonstrate 
that, from time to time, the people in 
the medical profession itself have been 
interested in health insurance legisla- 
tion, with a 5 percent tax on wages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the resolution adopted 
by the California Medical Association in 
1935. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the studies of the committee of 
five of the California Medical Association 
have shown the inability of a certain per- 
centage of our population to adequately 
finance the cost entailed by illness; and 

Whereas because of this economic situa- 
tion proper medical care is beyond the reach 
of this population group; and 

Whereas it has been established that this 
problem can be alleviated by the utilization 
of the insurance principle; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of 
California Medical Association recommends 
that legislation be proposed seeking to estab- 
lish a health insurance system, mandatory 
as to certain population groups and volun- 
tary as to certain tion groups, which 
shall include the following principles: 

1. The patient shall have absolutely free 
choice of physician and hospital; 

2. The medical profession shall determine 
the scope, extent, standards, quality, com- 
pensation paid for, and all other matters and 
things related to, the medical and medical 
auxiliary services rendered under the system; 

3. There shall be no provision for cash 
benefits; 

4. The patient shall receive adequate 
treatment and his physician shall receive 
adequate compensation; 

5. The foregoing principles shall be main- 
tained with such modifications thereof as 
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may from time to time be recommended, or 
approved by the profession; and be it further 

Resolved, That the California Medical As- 
sociation immediately offer its full aid and 
cooperation to the interim committee of the 
Senate of the State of California charged 
with the study of this problem, to the end 
that any measure which shall be passed 
establishing a health insurance system at 
the 1935 session of the California Legislature 
shall contain the above principles; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That there be formed a special 
committee authorized and empowered to act 
herein, constituted as follows: the legislative 
committee of the association and three 
members of the association to be appointed 
by the speaker of the house. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in the 
proposal now pending, we are concerned 
with meeting very real health needs 


which statistics show increasingly arise 


among a growing group of our people, 
those over age 65, who because they have 
retired are the least able to pay the high 
cost, indeed the catastrophic cost, of 
hospitalization. Our proposal will not 
put the Federal Government into the 
field of medicine, although the Federal 
Government has been interested in and 
helpful to the field of medicine since the 
founding of our country. Yet the 
medical profession has been free and 
has prospered. We are all grateful for 
that fact. 

It has been the established policy of 
the Federal Government since 1798 to 
provide Government medical care for our 
merchant seamen. In the first session 
of the First Congress a bill was intro- 
duced as an “act for the relief of sick 
and disabled seamen.” Hospitals were 
built and physicians were employed by 
the Government. Each sailor was 
charged 20 cents a month for this serv- 
ice. This service grew into what is now 
e as the U.S. Public Health Service. 

This distinguished organization, which 
includes the National Institutes of 
Health, has advanced the cause of 
medical science and research more than 
any other group in America. The crea- 
tion of the National Institutes of Health 
represents one of the great milestones 
of progress by Congress. 

During fiscal year 1963, the Federal 
Government is supporting about three- 
fifths of the more than $1 billion which 
is being spent for medical research in 
this country. In fact, in the next year 
the Federal Government will spend more 
than $1 billion on medical and health 
related research and the facilities with 
which to conduct that research. I have 
received no letters from private medical 
researchers alleging that the Federal 
Government has encroached upon their 
freedom after they have accepted these 
grants. 

Federal support for hospital construc- 
tion alone will amount to almost $200 
million in the coming year. I have re- 
ceived no letters from private hospital 
administrators, or trustees, that the Fed- 
eral Government has encroached upon 
their freedom after they have accepted 
Hill-Burton funds, Federal moneys used 
in construction of private hospitals. 

In addition, we expend over $1 billion 
for veterans hospitals and veterans 
medical care, including research and ad- 
ministration; $68 million will be spent 
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on veterans hospital construction during 
the coming year. But in the Anderson- 
Javits amendment we are not talking 
about subsidized research, hospital con- 
struction, or health care. What we are 
talking about is an insurance program 
where one puts away in his working 
years funds which can be available dur- 
ing his retirement to meet some, not all, 
of his health care needs. 

Mr. President, several months ago I 
had the opportunity to speak to the 
President of the United States. I told 
the President that I would be unable to 
support the King-Anderson bill as it had 
been originally introduced. He asked 
me why. I told him what flaws I be- 
lieved were inherent in it. I told him 
what, generally, in my opinion, I would 
do in order to try to overcome those 
flaws. These were matters of principle, 
as I saw them. He asked me to write 
him a memorandum on it. I did. I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of my 
letter to the President of the United 
States, dated April 2, 1962, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
April 2, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In order to meet the 
medical care problems confronted by our 
senior citizens, a program will have to be 
devised, and soon. To be equitable, it needs 
to go beyond the limitations of the social 
security approach. While I recognize the 
reasonable fears of those who desire a sep- 
arate trust fund rather than having benefit 
payments solely dependent on general funds 
and annual appropriations, I think the 
proper solution may well be a blending of 
both systems. For several million citizens 
over 65, who have never participated in the 
social security program, the general revenue 
method would seem to be the only solution. 
Teachers, policemen, firemen, and other 
public employees who have never been under 
social security—though many of them have 
wished to be—are finding their medical care 
problems equally great. 

I respectfully suggest that the concept of 
freedom of choice might well extend beyond 
the selection of one’s doctor and include, 
were an individual to prefer it, the purchase 
of a noncancellable private health insurance 
policy. I think that Senator Javits has a 
commendable thought on this matter. Un- 
der his proposal, an individual could take 
this option only if he had already been un- 
der such a private plan for at least a year 
before reaching the age of 65. The private 
carrier would receive a cash reimbursement 
on either a monthly or quarterly basis up to 
a specified amount based on the estimated 
annual cost of the benefits used by those not 
teking the private option. If the senior 
citizen lapsed in payment to the private 
carrier, he would then automatically go un- 
der the public benefit system. 

There are several advantages to this 
option. One is that an individual could seek 
additional coverage not possible under the 
regular system in order to meet specific 
needs. For this he would make up the dif- 
ference between the cash reimbursement and 
the actual cost of this benefit package, An- 
other advantage is that the availability of 
this alternative would stimulate the con- 
tinued growth of private health insurance 
and encourage experimentation by private 
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and group health carriers to design a bene- 
fit which would meet the medical 
and health needs of our senior citizens. 
Many workers are covered by private medi- 
cal care insurance as the result of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. They might 
find it more convenient and practical to con- 
tinue with their present private plan after 
retirement if this option were available. If 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare interposed no objections on actu- 
arial or administrative grounds, I believe 
this proposal by Senator Javits would be 
beneficial. 

Whatever system is finally agreed upon 
should be one which does not include a 
means test. To include this device in light 
of the major financing method of the system 
is inexcusable, as you have observed. 

Some thought might be given to providing 
for the administration of this medical care 
program through State agencies. There 
could be some advantage here from the 
point of view of maintaining close contact 
with local conditions and providing a more 
rapid decision on the payment of particular 
benefits. More important, I think those 
States with the financial capacity to do so 
should be encouraged to build on the Fed- 
eral benefit base if they so desire. State ad- 
ministration of this program would make 
this possible. 

You have my cooperation in devising a 
constructive and forward-looking measure 
which I know we both hope will do the job 
which needs to be done and which is long 
overdue. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
recommendations made in good faith by 
some of us were accepted, in over- 
whelming degree, not alone by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
but also by the President of the United 
States. I do not believe we should be 
bullied or threatened for trying to enact 
legislation that is in the interest of the 
American people and that does represent 
sound progress. As Senators, we repre- 
sent all of the people, not the few. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp copies of two editorials—one 
from the San Francisco Examiner of July 
5, and one from the Washington Post of 
July 1. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
July 5, 1962 
MEDICARE ROAD TO REASON 

The recent and excellent series by Jack 
Pickering, Hearst headline service medical 
writer, on health systems operating in six 
European countries, points to these con- 
clusions: 

In the immensely complicated problem of 
providing medical care for the aged, people 
of low income and other categories, no na- 
tion has produced a plan which can be con- 
sidered “final” or a model for the United 
States to follow. 

Yet there is a basic recognition of the 
need in one form or another of government- 
supported health plans. In brief the nations 
visited by Mr. Pickering are engaged in try- 
ing to work things out through the ageless 
human formula of trial, error, experience 
and reason. 

It seems to us inevitable that we shall have 
to try to work things out on that formula 
in our country, too. 

It is in this connection that we welcome 
the move now underway in the Senate to 
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remove the consideration of medical care for 
the aged from the frozen postures of parti- 
sanship and into the area of reasonable 
study and debate. 

To this end the bipartisan compromise 
supported by 5 Republicans and 18 Demo- 
crats is a distinct service. 

The compromise would retain the social 
security financing feature of the administra- 
tion’s bill but would extend health insur- 
ance coverage to most older persons not 
eligible for social security or other Federal 
retirement benefits. It would modify the 
compulsory aspects of the administration 
measure by offering an option plan to those 
not wanting health coverage under social 
security, and it would permit private in- 
surance plans to be used as administrators 
of the Government program. 

We are not at this time coming out in 
support of any particular plan. The com- 
plexities and implications need a great deal 
of thought by all of us. 


But we are, as always, in support of an 


approach by reason to a massive problem 
like this, which is what the Senate compro- 
mise attempts. Frozen postures are a dis- 
service to everyone, including the millions 
of Americans directly affected. 


[From the Washington Post, July 1, 1962] 
MEDICAL BREAKTHROUGH 


There is room for qualified rejoicing over 
the new bill to provide medical care for the 
aged introduced in the Senate on Friday by 
23 sponsors. It does the bill a disservice to 
call it a compromise; it is an improvement on 
the old version. And there is something 
really hopeful in the fact that it has the 
support not only of administration leaders 
but of five distinguished Republican Sen- 
ators as well. 

The Republican support comes from 
Tuomas KUCHEL, the Republican whip, and 
Senators JAVITS, KEATING, CASE, and COOPER. 
Although these men are progressive Repub- 
licans, who have already accepted the prin- 
cipal of social security financing for the 
medical care program, they are also men who 
have been articulately critical of the admin- 
istration measure. That they and the 
Democratic sponsors of the program were 
able to adjust differences and join hands in 
a common proposal reflects the best sort 
of legislative accommodation and suggests 
a real determination on both sides to eschew 
political jockeying and find a practical solu- 
tion for an urgent national problem. 

The changes in the bill are all commend- 
able. It will now include persons over 65 
who are not covered by social security; it 
would be unwise as well as unjust to leave 
them out of the program. It provides that 
accreditation of hospitals furnishing serv- 
ices under the program be determined by 
the American Hospital Association and the 
American Medical Association; this should 
insure high standards, and perhaps it will 
in some measure mitigate the hostility of 
doctors. It will allow Blue Cross or other 
private insurance plans to deal with the 
hospitals in supervising administration of 
the p: and it will give beneficiaries 
an “option” to continue private health in- 
surance protection. In addition, it will 
adopt Gov. Nelson Rockefeller's idea of cre- 
ating a separate “health insurance trust 
fund” instead of lumping medical care 
money in with other social security accounts, 
We see no harm in these changes. 

The Senate is to debate the medical care 
program this week. We hope it will be an 
enlightening debate which will set at rest 
some of the hobgoblins raised by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. If the Senate 
passes the bill, it must go to the House where 
hopes for its adoption are far from high. 
Representative WI nun MīLLs, the redoubt- 
able chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is against it and so there is little 
hope that it will be reported out by that 
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body. If Senatorial strategists try tacking 
it on to the general welfare reform bill as 
an amendment, it will have to go to the 
House Rules Committee where its chances do 
not seem much brighter. Nevertheless, let 
us rejoice that it is on its way. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at the conclusion of these 
remarks, a few communications of the 
many thousands I have received from 
citizens of my State, including members 
of the medical profession, urging that 
Congress pass what some of us have now 
agreed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of months ago I received a thought- 
ful letter from a constituent of mine— 
a retired schoolteacher who is in her 
seventies. Her husband is a retired Fed- 
eral employee, and is several years her 
senior. She told me that they are able 
to pay their bills fairly well, provided 
they watch their nickels and their dimes. 
They live in a small home in a suburb of 
Los Angeles. They live in dignity, 
American style. They have no social se- 
curity. They get along on the income 
from the savings of a long lifetime. 
They are happy about it. They ask no 
favors. They are, I think, a typical 
elderly American family. In her letter 
to me she raised the following question: 

When one of us goes to the hospital, as 
surely one of us ultimately will, and if 
the stay at the hospital is prolonged, as it 
well may be, we will pay the bills by dis- 
sipating our small estate, such as it is, in 
whole or in part; but we will do it even if it 
means mortgaging our home. But when 
the time comes for one of us to be a sur- 
vivor, then, Senator, both of us are plagued 
and frightened and bewildered at whether 
or not the survivor can live out his or her 
lifespan in dignity or whether he or she will 
be deemed an indigent and a public charge, 
with no estate, no home, and no income. 
Please, Senator, work for some kind of legis- 
lation under which with pride and with dig- 
nity and with honor, an American citizen 
over age 65 who cannot afford to pay the 
costs of expensive hospitalization may re- 
ceive some basis of insurance which will help 
assuage the pain to a family which so suffers. 


That dear lady, whom I have never 
seen, wrote: 


Senator, please do not turn your back on 
this dreadfully important problem. 


Mr. President, I will not turn my back 
on it; I pray the Senate will not turn its 
back on it, either. 

EXHIBIT 1 
MALIBU, CALIF., 
July 1, 1962. 
Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As Republican and physician I urge your 
support of King-Anderson bill. Many phy- 
sicians unwilling to express self. 

Sincerely yours, 
Forrest ADAMS, M.D, 
San Prancisco, CALIF. 
Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KucHEL: This is just to let 
you know that I'm proud to have you for my 
Senator and glad that AMA doesn’t have you 
in their pocket. Your stand on the Ander- 
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son-Javits bill sounds good to me. Don't let 
them pressure you. Keep up the good work. 
Hope you're reelected. 
Sincerely, 
MARIE CARLBERG. 


— 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
September 14, 1961. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kucren: I wish to thank you 
for your letter and for your support of 
medical bill for persons 65 years of age and 
over, whether or not the individual has been 
covered by the social security system. Mr. 
Bishop and I are past 70 years and are on a 
railroad pension, so it stands to reason, we do 
not have the wherewithal to cover medical 
bills. 

Things are pretty bad when a doctor will 
not leave his office for a new patient, when 
the emergency ambulance must remove him 
and leave him lay for hours before being 
transferred to the general hospital, where 
he is looked over, but nothing done about 
it. The man being sent home at midnight, 
weak and without food, the man was my 
husband and needs attention. I haven't 
mentioned myself. I probably have a mis- 
placed vertebra. The doctors charge a 
mighty big fee and medicine is so high, 
something must be done and that soon. 

I am glad there are many that are for this 
bill and thank you and everyone for their 
fine efforts to help us. 

Wishing you luck and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. LOUISE BISHOP, 


AUBURN, CALIF., May 22, 1962. 
Senator KUCHEL, * 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I urge you to support in every 
way the King-Anderson bill. 

As a nation we approve the principle of 

d pensions. Why not then give ap- 
proval to prepaid medical care? 

Thousands of citizens, including myself, 
are currently buying hospital care through 
Blue Shield and other organizations, ap- 
parently to the satisfaction of all parties 
involved. Why not arrange for people to buy 
hospital care through a lifetime pay-in-ad- 
vance plan? 

I urge you to oppose the Kerr bill, one 
that provides benefits only for the needy. 
yers be denied 


Must they be penalized for main 
vency? Let every man prepay his hospital 
expenses in the manner prescribed by the 
King-Anderson bill, and let every man en- 
joy equal benefits. 

I am well aware of the stand of the 
AMA; the doctors seem to be hysterically 
fighting a bogey that they themselves have 
created. 

It is time to pass the King-Anderson bill. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JaMEs W. PARKINSON, 
A Registered Republican, Age 51, and 
Not on Social Security. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
July 10, 1962. 
The Honorable THomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As physicians or those re- 
sponsible for training physicians, we have 
carefully considered the problem of financ- 
ing medical care for the aged and have 
come to the following conclusions: 

1. The retired population of this country 
cannot meet the cost of necessary medical 
care from current income; 

2. A mechanism whereby these costs are 
prepaid curing the working years must be 
provided; 
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3. Private health insurance companies 
cannot meet this need on a national basis 
without Federal subsidy; 

4. The social security approach provea 
the most effective. means of meeting this 
need; 

5. Of the several means of administering 
benefits suggested thus far, either adminis- 
tration by the social security office or by a 
nonprofit health insurance plan (such as 
Blue Cross) would be desirable. 

We respectfully call to your attention the 
fact that the organized campaign against 
the King-Anderson bill does not represent 
the views of many physicians. We the un- 
dersigned physicians and medical educators 
urge you to press for enactment this session 
of the King-Anderson bill or similar legis- 
lation embodying the social security prin- 
ciple. 

Sumner J. Yaffee, M.D.; Thomas R. 
Walters, M.D; Norman Kretchmer, 
M.D.; Robert Greenberg, M.D.; Irwin 
A. Schafer, M.D.; Luigi Luzzatti, M.; 
William B. Robertson, M.D., Ph. D.; 
Gordon Williams, M.D.; Norman J. 
Sissman, M.D.; David S. Hogness, Ph. 
D.; Paul Berg, M.D.; I. R. Lehman, Ph. 
D.; Elijah Adams, M.D.; Lewis Aronow, 
Ph. D.; Sumner M. Kalman, M..; 
George Feigen, Ph. D.; Sidney Raffel, 
M. D.; A. Kent Christensen, Ph. D.; 
Hadley Kirkman, Ph. D.; F. Thomas 
Algard, Ph. D.; Stanley H. Weitzman, 
M. D.; Anthony Iannone, M. D.; Jose C. 
Montero, M. D.; Joseph P. Kriss, M. D.; 
Herbert L. Abrams, M.D.; Leon Rosen- 
berg, Ph. D.; Nancy Keller; Mary 
Ann Esser; Philip Sunshine, M.D.; 
Frank Morrell, M.D.; Arthur Kornberg, 
MD.; Karl H. Muench, M.D.; H.V. 
Aposhian, Ph. D.; Tag E. Mansour, 
Ph. D.; John D. Gabourel, Ph. D.; 
Geronimo Terres, Ph. D.; Carlton 
Schwerdt, Ph. D.; Donald L. Stilwell, 
Jr., Ph. D.; Frederic L. Eldridge, M. D.; 
Joshua Lederberg, Ph. D.; Leonard A. 
Herzenberg, Ph. D.; Daniel J. Feld- 
man, M.D.; Malcolm A. Bagshaw, M.D.; 
Saul Rosenberg, M.D.; Armin D. 
Kaiser, Ph. D.; David Glick, Ph. D.; 
Lelland Rather, M.D.; Karlman Was- 
serman, M.D.; Raymond Kivel, M.D.; 
a Holman, M.D.; Leslie M. Zatz, 

D. 


TORRANCE, CALIF., May 23, 1962. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: After having read 
the various materials, watched the TV ap- 
peals of both President Kennedy and the 
AMA spokesman on the King-Anderson bill, 
I, a registered Republican and registered 
nurse in the State of California, urge the 
passage of this bill in its present form. 

In this bill I see no threat of socialized 
medicine, no threat to the doctor-patient 
relationship, no unjust burden to the wage 
earner and no threat to the freedom and 
individuality of the citizen. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JEANNE WILDER, 
Registered Nurse. 


MILLER, Swipe & CASEY, 
ATTORNEYS aT Law, 
Whittier, Calif., May 7, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In the general practice of law 
one sees a multitude of problems, and the 
problem of medical help for the aged is a 
frequent one. 

I have never had much of an opinion one 
way or another on this problem simply be- 
cause of my lethargy, I suppose, and, second- 
ly, governmental solution has always been 
a last resort in my opinion, and I have se- 
cretly hoped that the medical and related 
professions would solve the problem them- 
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selves. I have seen too many instances of 
real financial ip caused by serious 
medical problems in an aged family or a 
family with aged parents. The resultant 
financial and social problems caused by the 
illnesses are quite disruptive to these aged 
people and their families. Some help must 
be given them. 

Undoubtedly, there are many costs which 
are prohibitive and inherent in long term 
medical care and they can only be handled 
by Government subsidies, and we have 
reached that stage in our development and 
this is a necessary . I know that the 
present bill for the aged before Congress 
under social security is inadequate, but per- 
haps it is the best we can do at this time, and 
I urge you to consider voting for it, and 
hcpe that future extensions can be made 
from time to time. 

I don't know the attitude of my partners 
on this matter, and this letter expresses only 
my personal opinion. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED A. SWIDE. 
STOCKTON, CALIF., 
June 14, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I represent one of the small 
percentage of physicians who is not opposed 
to the King-Anderson bill. I have studied 
all the proposals carefully and realize its 
main deficiency (that is, not complete 
coverage for those over 65 who are not on 
social security and including those who are 
but do not need this assistance); however, I 
feel that it ts still direly needed to aid the 
vast majority of our oldsters who cannot 
afford catastrophic illness costs. The Kerr- 
Mills bill is certainly fine, but how many 
realize that it is a 30-day deductible in this 
State, and 30 days of hospitalization can 
now cost $5,000. Many of my colleagues do 
not understand this and have only allowed 
themselves to believe what the AMA tells 
them. Therefore, I urge you, as a repre- 
sentative of this State, to carefully weigh 
all true facts before voting against the King- 
Anderson bill. 

HAROLD L. BERKMAN, M.D. 


ORANGE, CALIF., 
May 22, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Senator KUCHEL: I read your 
article in today’s Times, Kuchel Sees Pas- 
sage of Medicare Plan,” and find that I am 
in quite full agreement with you. If I had 
to support any one plan as presented today 
I would support the King-Anderson bill for 
the great majority of we citizens are today 
“paid members” of the social security having 
paid our annual tax into the social security 
fund until retired. The majority of us have 
no adequate protection against long-term 
illness or unusual surgery; neither have we 
any present organization through which we 
can bring our influence to bear to protect 
ourselves against excessive rates or charges 
for hospitalization or for excessive medical- 
surgery fees. I see no effort from the hospital 
organizations to do this job; neither do I see 
the AMA, as an zation doing any- 
thing—other than individual doctors, or a 
small group of doctors, raising their voices 
in present excessive hospital 
rates or against the excessive fees of some 
doctors. We paid members of social security 
need this, or some organization, to speak for 
us, represent us, not only to financially help 
us in longtime illness, etc., but to protect 
us against excessive hospitalization costs. 

We elder citizens have no objection, or 
complaints, against the Kerr-Mills bills as 
the Government's way of discharging its re- 
sponsibility to the “needy” paupers, citizens 
of this country. We do say that through 
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it, the Governments puts a premium on be- 
ing a pauper. It sustains the fact that if 
you are a pauper, the Government rushes to 
your aid and provides any and all medicare 
service and pays the bill; the rich can afford 
to buy and all medicare they need. Those 
of us in between get only what we can pay 
for or spend our reserves and then declare 
ourselves as paupers and then come in un- 
der the Kerr-Mills bill. The ethics of such 
is questionable. Now 75 percent of the voters 
are asking the Congress to do something 
reasonable and appropriate to meet our need 
and to solve our long-term illness prob- 
lems. I agree with you that the Govern- 
ment should make an effort to also take care 
of those, not under social security, either by 
bringing them under social security or by 
a separate mechanism, but treating them 
fairly. 

The Republican chairman of Orange tells 
me that Orange has done the best job, ever, 
this year. I feel the Republicans of precinct 
12 plan to vote 100 percent. I secured ab- 
sentee ballots for 2 women in hospitals and 
also for 2 women cripples; in all I helped to 
secure 10 absentee ballots, and we hope that 
this will bring the Republican vote to 100 
percent in our precinct. 

Again thanking you for your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
JouN H. BRADLEY. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
July 5, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: Allow me to urge 
you to support the prepayment of medical 
care through a social security tax. 

As a practicing physician I am acutely 
aware of the difficulty many a person has of 
meeting the cost of hospitalization; espe- 
cially when retired and on a limited income. 

I do not believe that the officials of the 
American Medical Association speak for a 
large proportion of the doctors they sup- 
posedly represent. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. STRATTON, M.D. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
May 21, 1962. 

Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: I am in favor of 
President Kennedy’s medicare program. I 
have just had a $2,000 hospital bill, am alone 
and on very small social security. It has 
taken all of my savings for hospital, doctor, 
operation $600, and medicine, etc. It was 
a fractured hip. I was in orthopedic hos- 
pital 39 days. 

Please vote to pass this badly needed 
legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss HoLDIS GELMs. 


MENLO PARK, CALIF., 
May 26, 1961. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: Now that I under- 


stand the King-Anderson bill my name may 
be added to the list of physicians favoring 
this legislation. I sincerely hope that you 
will vote for it. 
Yours, 
Kart H. Mvencu, M.D. 


BERKELEY, CALIF, 
June 30, 1962. 
Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: I appreciate the 
stand you have taken on the King-Anderson 
bill in spite of the AMA. We need men like 
you who stand by their convictions despite 
power groups. I hope you will continue to 
support the bill. 
Sincerely, 
JUNE RUMERY, 
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HoLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
May 23, 1962. 
Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator KUCHEL: I am familiar 
with and much interested in the King-An- 
derson bill for medicare. I have been a reg- 
istered nurse for many years and have been 
in contact with hundreds of people, patients, 
most of them in the higher age groups. I 
have observed the anxieties of many and have 
also had many patients confide in me indi- 
cating their fears of hospital and medical 
expenses in general. I also happen to know 
people who cannot go into the hospital al- 
though they are in need of attention be- 
cause they do not have funds or insurance. 

Did you know that a part of the Los An- 
geles County Hospital was closed off this 
year and may still be for the lack of person- 
nel? 

I am sure that you are aware just as I 
am that more people are sick, some with very 
serious illnesses and cannot be cared for 
properly because of lack of hospital facilities. 
The free clinics which are few in compari- 
son with the needs can only solve part of 
the problem. I for one would not want to 
ask for charity and still the private insur- 
ance policy which I carry would only serve 
me partially, although the premium that I 
am paying is quite large. 

I strongly urge you to consider this bill 
from a humanitarian need rather than from 
any other aspect and hope you will think 
about it seriously. 

Thanking you for your attention in this 
matter, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Rose G. AMELL, 
Registered Nurse, 


San RAFAEL, CALIF., 
June 28, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS KUCHEL, 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read in this morning’s San 
Francisco Chronicle that California physi- 
cians are putting pressure on you to drop 
support of old-age health care through so- 
cial security. I hope you will withstand this 
effort on the part of organized medicine. 
There is such a need for this legislation 
with or without possible amendments. You 
are serving the best interests of your con- 
stituents if you help it to pass. 

The high regard most people feel for their 
doctors is being harmed by AMA’s violent 
and unreasonable cries about “socialized 
medicine” in this matter. It seems to be a 
callous attitude in the face of the need many 
old people have for medical care within their 
means. 

My husband and I are in our early thirties 
and belong to the Kaiser Foundation health 
plan which we think is the ideal solution to 
our family needs and we will continue this. 
It is not self-interest which prompts this let- 
ter. I hope that you will not abandon the 
public need in the face of “the power of an 
aroused profession” which will perhaps ap- 
peal to your self-interest. We place our 
faith in your conscientious fulfillment of 
your duty to serve the American public. 
May your principles never waver. 

Respec 


tfully, 

DIXIE MERTLE 

Mrs. Robert Mertle. 

AUBURN, CALIF., 

July 4, 1962. 

The Honorable THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
The US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: Because there has 
been so much pressure by the American Med- 
ical Association against a medical care plan 
for the aged under social security, I want you 
to know that not all medical families sup- 
port the AMA stand. 
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My husband, a physician and expert (I 
think) on geriatrics, and I are convinced 
that people should be permitted to insure, 
and to assure their medical care during their 
retirement years under a plan such as the 
King-Anderson bill would provide. We be- 
lieve that the broad base of a Federal plan 
is more equitable for all than the present in- 
adequate matching-funds plan. We cannot 
understand the AMA's philosophy which per- 
mits its members to practice in hospitals 
built with Federal Hill-Burton funds, yet 
resists the idea of accepting fees for services 
provided under a Federal program based on 
social security. 

The aged in so-called poor States not par- 
ticipating in the Kerr-Mills plan need ade- 
quate medical care; also, the taxpayers in 
wealthy States need the protection of a 
broad-base plan. You know that ours is a 
mobile society, and large numbers of persons 
at retirement age move to States where the 
climate is kinder to them. A medical care 
plan based on Federal social security should 
permit the individual to carry his medical- 
care benefits with him as he moves from 
State to State, thus protecting a few States 
from having to assume an unequal burden 
of providing medical care to a large number 
of persons in their senior years. 

In appraising the organized pressures 
against the King-Anderson bill, you may be 
interested to know the extremes to which 
the American Medical Association and one 
of its State medical societies went to oppose 
the Forand bill and the Kerr-Mills bill. 

Each women's medical society auxiliary 
member in this area received a telephone 
call during the late spring 1960, from an 
auxiliary officer telling us to “immediately 
send telegrams to our two U.S. Senators, and 
to our Member of the House of Represent- 
atives telling you to vote against bill H.R. 
4700, and all such bills.” When I asked what 
bill H.R. 4700 was, the auxiliary officer said 
she didn’t know. She was embarrassed to 
admit ignorance, and was only following 
orders from the California Medical Society 
president. You received no such message 
from me. This unexplained mandate from 
the organization, and my own conviction 
that the aged should be insured for their 
medical care under a Federal plan, resulted 
in my withdrawing membership from the 
auxiliary. 

My husband and I feel that the majority 
of the aged persons in our country should 
have their medical needs provided for under 
a Federal plan available to them in what- 
ever State they may live. I know that your 
ability and wisdom will serve the people of 
our Nation to their progressive and best 
needs when you are called upon to cast your 
vote. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE W. HIRSCH. 
Mrs. Donald A. Hirsch. 


REDDING, Catir., 
June 28, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS KvcHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: I am desirous of 
informing you that many, repeat many, 
physicians are in full accord with your views 
of proposing a Senate bill similar to the King- 
Anderson bill. 

Please be assured that we admire your 
careful and object analysis of the concept 
of medical care for the elder group of citizens 
and your courage to make up your mind and 
state your convictions is the mark of a 
mature statesman. 

I sincerely regret that the AMA has seen 
fit to be critical of your judgment, but it 
reflects once again the extreme negativism 
of the organization. 

Very truly yours, A 
Lee D. FuLTON, M.D. 


1962 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
May 26, 1962. 
The Honorable THOMAS KUCHEL, 
U.S, Senate, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KucHEL: Please, use your 
good influence and help pass the President's 
King-Anderson bill. I personally will not 
profit from it because I work for a board of 
education which does not have the social 
security system—but a pension plan. 

As a professional nurse, who worked with 
doctors, hospitals and patients, I have this 
observation to make. I have seen both sides 
of the coin. The elderly wealthy have been 
and are properly cared for. While the self- 
respecting, middle-income group, in their 
time of illness, are suffering from the lack of 
medical and hospital care. From personal 
experience, I have known hospitals to gouge 
shamefully the people who are least able to 
pay the exorbitant hospital fees. 

Please, please, in the name of decency, pass 
the King-Anderson bill. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HUMPHRIES, 
Professional Nurse. 


TELSTAR—ANOTHER AMERICAN 
FIRST 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
week the world thrilled to another 
American first. Telstar, the first private 
enterprise communications satellite, was 
successfully launched and made opera- 
tional in space. It stands as a great 
landmark in the space age the begin- 
ning of the age of instant worldwide 
communications.“ 

Across the Atlantic, our friends in 
Britain and France excitedly watched 
the first direct telecast from the United 
States. How fitting that the first inter- 
national video picture was our own un- 
furled American flag, with the stirring 
music of our national anthem in the 
background. Last week, American view- 
ers also had their first opportunity to 
experience direct television, bounced off 
Telstar, from both France and England. 

It is a great tribute to both American 
creativity and American private enter- 
prise, in cooperation with the Federal 
Government, that this venture is such 
á success. 

Telstar is only a beginning, a dramatic 
initial demonstration of the potentials of 
global communications. When a fully 
operative communications satellite sys- 
tem appears within a very few years, it 
will represent an efficient expansion of 
existing channels of international com- 
munications, as well as a revolutionary 
force in the world, whose ultimate poten- 
tial can be seen but dimly at this point. 

Telstar is expected to provide much 
more spectacular demonstrations. As a 
new service, this will provide vivid ex- 
periences for much of the world to wit- 
ness historic events and sample one an- 
other’s program fare. It could, indeed, 
be one more effective instrument in the 
cause of peace. 

That this development will have tre- 
mendous impact on the affairs of men 
throughout the world is certain; and each 
of us can ardently hope that as it brings 
the world closer together so will it make 
the world a better place in which to live. 

What can be accomplished through 
this new medium should be a stimulus 
toward a speedy legislative solution of 
the control of the communications satel- 
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lite system. The House has already 
passed a bill setting up a corporation, 
half to be owned by private communica- 
tions carriers and half to be owned by 
individual shareholders, to operate a 
satellite communications system. Pres- 
ident Kennedy urges its enactment. The 
Senate, however, has not yet acted. Yet 
I am persuaded that a bipartisan major- 
ity is prepared to approve it. Criticism 
and indecision may delay the project, 
while quick completion will be an enor- 
mous boost to our national prestige, and 
to our free way of life. 

We must encourage America’s flying 
start in this field. Telstar is a dramatic 
advance in the use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes; and it vividly demon- 
strates America’s capacity for vigor, ini- 
tiative, and leadership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorD, as part of my remarks, several 
editorial comments upon this great 
achievement by American private enter- 
prise. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 
Examiner, July 12, 1962] 
TUNE INTO SPACE 

Telstar, an electronic switchboard (made 
in United States), is in orbit around our 
globe and again we're dazzled in the dawn of 
the space age. 

The satellite's functions include relaying 
live television around the world. When this 
becomes reality an astonishing communica- 
tions milestone will have been reached. 

The 170-pound maryel is the brainchild of 
a technician who writes science fiction on 
the side. It appears lines separating science 
fiction from fact are getting more blurred 
all the time. 

Telstar is already beaming one message 
loud and clear. This is that the United 
States is the world’s standard bearer in peace- 
ful, practical uses of outer space. 

Both this country and the Russians have 
hurled men into orbit. But the United 
States is far ahead in the fleld of weather and 
communications satellites, both of the most 
direct potential benefit to man. 

In fact, the Russians have been markedly 
reluctant to supply their rocketry to any 
wholly peaceful uses, If they had done any- 
thing comparable to the United States in 
this field, they would have told everyone 
about it. 

Appropriately, in Moscow, Nikita Khru- 
shchev—in the midst of further ranting 
about Western war preparation”—had noth- 
ing to say on these lines. 

He also didn’t mention his broken pledge 
on halting nuclear tests—the unforgettable 
breach of faith that forced us into our own, 
present tests. He said nothing about the 
mighty series of blasts—including high alti- 
tude ones—set off by the Russians as result 
of that broken word. 

But no distortions by Khrushchev can pre- 
vent Telstar and other brilliant products of 
U.S. science from continuing to close com- 
munications—and other—gaps between men. 
[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, July 

12, 1962] 
Ir You WisH UPON a STAR 

Millions of Americans and Europeans saw 
the television pictures bounced halfway 
around the world from the A. T. & T. Telstar 
communications satellite. 

It is a magnificently practical application 
of U.S. space know-how, and from a prestige 
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standpoint will certainly enhance the Ameri- 
can image overseas. 

And the fact that a nongovernmental, 
private corporation developed the intricate 
gadgetry within Telstar is visible evidence 
that private enterprise works. 

From the free world standpoint, this is a 
propaganda coup of high order. We have 
been trying to convince uncommitted na- 
tions that our industrial civilization based 
on private enterprise offers superior benefits 
to the average citizen, in comparison to So- 
cialist state capitalism. 

The successful orbiting of Telstar is a 
remarkable accomplishment, and it will make 
a continuing impression on those we seek 
to impress. 

The AT. & T. satellite development re- 
search will eventually cost some $150 mil- 
lion, all private capital. This country is 
obviously far out in front in space com- 
munications, precisely because privately 
owned A.T. & T. pushed research in this area. 

There are liberals in high places who are 
urging legislation to set up a Government 
monopoly in communications satellites, and 
to limit and/or proscribe private enterprise 
in this field. 

Such a proposal is fuzzy thinking. Pri- 
vate enterprise should be encouraged to 
utilize its research capacities to the limit 
in developing profitable applications for 
space vehicles. The profit motive has 
spurred 90 percent of our scientific gains in 
the last century, and American inventive 
genius will keep us in front in space, given 
an opportunity for profit. 

More importantly, breakthroughs like Tel- 
star demonstrate that our private enter- 
prise system gets results. Telstar is a score 
for our side in the cold war. 

To restrict private enterprise research in 
space would be to deprive ourselves of a 
major advantage in the space race with 
Russia, 


[From the San Francisco (Calif) Chronicle, 
July 11, 1962] 


PHONE COMPANY GOES INTO ORBIT 


The successful launching of Telstar puts 
private enterprise—or capitalistic imperial- 
ism, as it is sometimes known—into orbit. 

Ths invasion of space by an American 
industrial corporation which pays capitalis- 
tic dividends will not be warmly hailed in 
some parts of the globe that are unfriendly 
to the idea of private ownership and initia- 
tive. But the fact remains that the A. T. & T. 
Co. has beaten the publicly managed Russian 
telephone monopoly to the launching pad 
and, thanks to that, the United States is 
out in front in a tremendously promising 
and important field of communications. 

Our congratulations go to the telephone 
company and its research arm, the Bell 
Laboratories, for employing the imagination 
of their scientists and risking the money 
of their stockholders to pioneer the space- 
borne relay system. We are even prepared 
to repeat our congratulations if and when 
Telstar brings us transatlantic commercials 
along with the European TV programs that 
are in prospect. 

The use of space for peaceful, utilitarian 
purposes is a dream of all sensible men, yet 
a dream that is all too frequently jeopardized 
by the bursts of bombs over Siberia or 
Christmas Island. The feat of the scientists 
at Cape Canaveral yesterday underscores the 
fact that we have the men and the capacity 
to devise; not merely the means of destroy- 
ing, but also the means of advancing our 
civilization. 

Sixty-five million dollars has been invested 
by the telephone company in the Telstar 
experiment. Millions more will be required 
to strew outer space with communications 
satellites and so bring all quarters of the 
globe within instant digit-dialing distance 
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and instant TV range. All the great tele- 
phone systems on the six continents are ulti- 
mately going to be engaged in this remark- 
able improvement of communications. 
American Telephone enjoys the prestige of 
having got the project off the ground. 

Pending in the Senate is the communica- 
tions satellite bill, which creates a private 
corporation to own and operate the U.S. ele- 
ments in a world satellite system. The bill 
has been passed by the House, 354 to 9. 
It would provide for selling half the stock 
of 8 new corporation to the public and 
half the communications companies. 
EAA 
elected by the stockholders and six by the 
communications companies; three would be 
appointed by the Government. The FCC 
would regulate rates and services. 

The Senate is about to consider this bill 
over the objections of Senator KEFAUVER. He 


cations on the taxpayer. The senatorial ob- 
jectors are fighting not merely the telephone 
company but also President Kennedy, who 
deems it appropriate to leave satellite com- 
munications to private enterprise, with the 
Government playing its part at the launch- 
ing pad. Most Americans would agree that 
this is the right way to proceed. We call 
upon the Senate to do so. 


| GROWING OBSOLESCENCE OF NAVY 
} SHIPS 


| Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is the Senate proceed- 
ing under controlled time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. H the 
Senator is not offering an amendment, 
the time is not controlled. 

Mr.STENNIS. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is not offering an amendment. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee, of which I have the honor of being 
chairman, has for a number of years 
studied various problems bearing on the 
readiness of the Nation’s military forces. 
It has become clear to the subcommit- 
tee that one of the most serious of these 
problems concerns the growing obso- 
lescence of Navy ships. Briefly, the 
problem centers around the timely re- 
placement of the large number of ships 
constructed in World War II building 
programs which will all become old at 
approximately the same time. In fact, 
as of this date, about 72 percent of the 
active fieet consists of these World War 
II ships which are not only beginning to 
reach the end of their useful lives in 
terms of age, but have reached their lim- 
it with respect to their capacity for 
modernization. So that the Senate may 
be fully informed on this matter, I have 
scheduled subcommittee hearings later 
this year to look into the entire subject 
of ship obsolescence and the Navy’s plans 
to counter it. 

To assist the subcommittee in getting 
a firsthand understanding of the ob- 
solescence problem, the Navy recently ar- 
ranged to bring three representative 
ships to Washington for inspection. One 
of these units is a new guided missile de- 
stroyer, the U.S.S. John King; another 
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is the U.S.S. Stribling, a World War II 
destroyer which has been put through 
the fleet rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion program; the third is a World War 
It destroyer, USS. John W. Weeks, 
which is typical of a number of ships not 
having sufficient potential to justify 
modernization, but which, nevertheless, 
must continue to be operated to help 
meet the Navy’s commitments. 

On July 11, I had the opportunity of 
visiting these three ships at the Naval 
Weapons Plant pier. I was extremely 
impressed by the appraisal of relative 
capabilities which this visit afforded. 
A comparison of the weapons carried by 
each illustrates clearly the technologi- 
cal advances achieved by the Navy since 
World War II. 

Typical of the new ships in the fleet 
is the U.S. S. John King, modern in every 
respect, with excellent capabilities not 
only in antisubmarine warfare, but also 
in antiair warfare. For action against 
high-speed aircraft she is equipped with 
the latest Tartar guided missiles. To 
counter the submarine threat she car- 
ries the Navy’s new Asroc system. This 
weapon fires rockets which can place 
either a nuclear depth charge or a hom- 
ing torpedo on target with great ac- 
curacy. Her advanced sonar equipment 
is capable of detecting enemy subma- 
rines at ranges unheard of only a few 
years ago. In addition, she is fitted with 
two 5-inch guns, which are effective 
against surface targets and invaluable 
in supporting the operations of amphib- 
ious forces ashore. 

The modernized World War II de- 
stroyer Stribling embodies the latest de- 
velopments in antisubmarine warfare 
weapons. In addition to the Ascroc, 
carried by King, she is equipped to op- 
erate the new radio-controlled antisub- 
marine helicopter, which is called Dash. 
This unmanned aircraft can deliver a 
lethal payload on a submerged subma- 
rine lurking miles from the controlling 
ship. She also retains two of her 5-inch 
gun mounts, which are useful for con- 
ventional purposes, but her capability to 
engage modern aircraft is very limited. 
Fundamentally, however, she is an aging 
ship, enjoying a rejuvenation which is 
not quite the same thing as a new ship. 

The U.S. S. John W. Weeks is a World 
War I destroyer whose weapons are 
essentially those with which she was 
originally fitted. She is a proud ship; 
she can fulfill many missions; but her 
capability to cope with modern air or 
subsurface threats is still a World War 
II capability. As time goes on, this will 
become inadequate technologically and 
operationally. 

From these remarks it is evident that 
the Navy has striven to meet the prob- 
lem of keeping up with technological 
developments partially by building new 
ships as fast as funds were available 
and partially through the fleet rehabil- 
itation and modernization program 
which was started in 1959. In this latter 
program, new equipment is installed in 
selected ships, all worn machinery is re- 
newed or repaired, and improved operat- 
ing and living facilities are fitted. By 
this means their useful life is extended 
some 5 to 8 years. As I mentioned 
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earlier, the U.S. S. Stribling is one of 
these ships. I was impressed by the 
amount of modern equipment, which has 
been installed in her hull. The difference 
8 Stribling and her unmodernized 


striking. 

The Navy has utilized this moderniza- 
tion process to the fullest. However, 
when the antisubmarine warfare con- 
versions typified by Stribling are com- 
pleted in 1964, all of the destroyers of 
this class will have been modernized. 
These conversions will exhaust the mod- 
ernization potential of these ships. The 
reservoir will have been emptied and this 
expedient. will no longer be available 
as a means of increasing fleet readiness 
in the face of a growing submarine 
threat. The only answer is to build more 
new destroyer-type ships. 

The present 5-year shipbuilding pro- 
jection will add to the fleet more than 
60 new destroyer types now exemplified 
by the U.S.S. John King and followed by 
frigates and new escort ships. However, 
the 1970 total of destroyers will still 
contain about 80 of the World War II 
classes. All of these latter will have un- 
dergone the fleet rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization process. No completely un- 
modernized destroyers will then remain: 

Speaking of the fleet as a whole, if the 
Navy continues to carry forward its pres- 
ent plans for new construction and for 
completing its rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization program, then by 1970 the 
percentage of ships of all types still of 
World War I or earlier vintage will 
have been reduced from its present 72 
percent to about 34 percent. The largest 
part of these ships, however, will be in 
auxiliary types, not in combatant types: 

I believe it is extremely important 
to the country that the Navy be suitably 
equipped with the modern ships needed 
to meet the challenges of the nuclear 
and missile age. The only real solution 
to the problem is to prosecute a vigorous 
and wholly adequate program for build- 
ing new ships. We shall have to start 
soon because it takes time to build ships. 
I expect to be able to report to the Sen- 
ate later this year on the findings of the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee in this matter. 

Without going into details, which 
could not be given anyway, because most 
of the information is classified, un- 
doubtedly there is a growing problem in 
regard to antisubmarine warfare, not 
only in the number of potential sub- 
marines at the disposal of our adver- 
saries, but in the larger areas to be 
patroled and controlled. That fact 
makes all the more urgent the necessity 
to have ships that have the capability 
to cope with modern ships that may be 
in the hands of an adversary. 

In conclusion, I must comment on the 
very creditable spirit of the men who 
man these ships. The espirit de corps 
of these men—whether they be stationed 
aboard the most modern of our ships or 
on a ship nearing obsolescence—is ex- 
cellent. We would do well indeed to try 
to emulate this spirit of teamwork and 
accomplishment. 

It is time now that we move forward 
at a much greater speed in the replace- 
ment of the older ships in the fleet with 
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new or converted ones that will be 
equipped with the latest and necessary 
modern weapons. This is a must if our 
great naval fleet is to remain the potent 
force for peace in the world. 

As I have said elsewhere and here 
many times, the great roaming police- 
man of the world today, every day and 
night of the year, is the U.S. Navy, with 
its power under the sea, on the sea, 
and in the air. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
for his fine statement. I think one of 
the most serious problems we face, as 
the Senator from Mississippi has pointed 
out in a very able manner, is the ques- 
tion of antisubmarine warfare. We 
know that prior to the Soviet’s achieve- 
ment of a nuclear-powered submarine, 
it presented a formidable threat in the 
form of some 400-odd conventional- 
powered submarines. We now know the 
Soviet has nuclear-powered submarines. 
This fact means that the problem of 
detecting, and all the other methods 
that must be applied, will require an 
even greater number of ships, men, and 
planes. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
has rendered a great service to the Sen- 
ate in calling attention to this fact, 
among others, that face the Navy. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, who 
is also a member of the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee. 

The recent demonstration by the 
Navy from the carrier Enterprise, at 
which time the President of the United 
States was present on the high seas, 
showed the great power we have in us- 
ing our modern instruments and mod- 
ern ships. 

When we see the limitations of the 
World War II vintage ships, and our 
difficulty in having to cope with modern 
weapons that not only may be but are 
in the hands of an adversary, then we 
realize the tremendous importance of 
modernization of our fleet, which, un- 
fortunately, has been one of the most 
neglected parts, I believe, of our vast, 
far-flung military program. It is one 
of the highest in priority, certainly as of 
the present time. 


CONSTRUCTION AT CERTAIN 
MILITARY INSTALLATIONS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 11131) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report, 
and in connection therewith I have a 
brief statement to make. The report was 
signed by all the conferees on the part 
of the House and the Senate. 

In regard to the money figures in the 
bill, the new total as agreed to in con- 
ference is $1,455,672,500, which is only 
$5,160,500 more than the bill as passed 
by the Senate, and $68,524,500 less than 
the amount granted in the House-passed 
bill. It can, therefore, be seen from this 
small increase above the amount origi- 
nally approved by the Senate that the 
House conferees for the most part ac- 
cepted the Senate amendments. 

The major money items restored in 
conference consist of an administrative 
building and a telephone exchange at the 
Lawrence G. Hanscom Air Force Base in 
in Massachusetts and a hospital at the 
Langley Air Force Base in Virginia, 
which restorations were based on addi- 
tional justification received subsequent 
to the action by the Senate. Also re- 
stored was a bachelor officers’ quarters 
and mess for the Navy at Adak, Alaska. 
The original estimate for this structure 
appeared to be excessively costly even for 
this remote, high-cost area. Prior to 
the conferende, however, the Navy made 
a substantial reduction in its original 
estimate which, in the opinion of the 
Senate conferees, brought the estimated 
cost within proper bounds. 

Some adjustment likewise was made in 
the amount of emergency authorization 
proposed in the bill. It will be recalled, 
Mr. President, that the original bill 
called for a total emergency authoriza- 
tion of $95 million, consisting of $15 mil- 
lion for each of the military departments 
and $50 million for the Secretary of De- 
fense. Of the requested amount, the 
House granted only $30 million, which 
was. to be divided equally among the 
three services. Based upon available 
facts, however, the Senate deemed this 
amount insufficient for the needs of the 
Department and granted $12.5 million 
to each of the services and the Secretary 
of Defense. It was agreed in conference 
that a total of $45 million should be suf- 
ficient for the needs of the entire Depart- 
ment and that this amount should be 
divided equally among the three mili- 
tary Departments: In the final analysis, 
the Secretary of Defense exercises con- 
trol over all such authority through his 
approval of all projects for which it may 
be used and by his approval of the repro- 
graming of the funds to support the 
projects. 

Another matter of some deliberation 
was the handling of the requirements for 
those agencies created within the De- 
partment of Defense designed to assure 
better management and to eliminate 
duplication within the services, such as 
the Defense Supply Agency. These 
agencies are responsible only to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense although 
their physical facilities are located on 
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various military installations to which 
they look for support. Their require- 
ments were contained in a separate title 
of the bill as submitted to the Congress. 
Although the House approved these re- 
quirements, the title was deleted and the 
line items were placed under the various 
military titles of the bill. The House did 
this on the basis that the Secretary of 
Defense, if he so desires, might enter 
directly into the field of construction 
and maintenance of real property facili- 
ties which is properly the responsibility 
of the military department. The Sen- 
ate did not agree with this procedure 
and included these requests under a 
separate title as originally requested, 
which from the standpoint of good ac- 
counting procedures seemed proper. 
The conferees agreed with this procedure 
but included a new provision, section 610, 
in the bill, to specifically preclude the 
Department of Defense from engaging in 
an “operating function” arising from real 
property facilities. This is, I believe, as 
it should be, and I doubt that it differs 
from what the Secretary of Defense had 
in mind. 

Finally, I want to mention title V of 
the bill which relates to family housing. 
There were requested and the House ap- 
proved 16,653 units of family housing, at 
an estimated cost of over $314 million. 
The Senate eliminated some 3,086 units 
valued at over $54 million which did not 
appear to be valid requirements. Only 
225 of these units, estimated to cost $3.9 
million were restored in conference 
which supplemental data indicated would 
be justified. 

Mr. President, I believe the results 
achieved are sound and that the con- 
struction needs of the military have been 
adequately provided for in the new fiscal 
year. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to express my 
gratitude and I am sure that of my col- 
league [Mr. Javits], who is necessarily 
out of the Chamber at this time, for the 
action the conference committee took 
in restoring the housing at the Griffiss 
Air Force Base in Rome, N.Y. I feel a 
good case was made for it and that the 
action of the conferees was wise. I am 
sure events will bear out that contention. 

Iam very grateful for the action which 
was taken. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator. 
We were convinced, after receiving the 
information submitted by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
and his colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York, that 
there was a need which could be justified 
for the housing at Rome, N.Y. We felt 
the information which both Senators 
had obtained, I believe from the mayor, 
was such as to warrant our going ahead 
with the housing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to express my 
gratitude to the Senator from Washing- 
ton for having included in the bill an 
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authorization for the construction of fa- 
cilities at the Air Force Technical Insti- 
tute at Wright Field, Dayton. I am cer- 
tain the inclusion of that item in the bill 
will serve the interests of our country. 
It will make available those facilities at 
Wright Field, in Dayton, for development 
of men in the Air Force and in the De- 
partment of Defense to serve in the 
space age. 

I express my thanks. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to heartily and 
generously commend the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and 
other members of the subcommittee for 
what I believe to be an outstanding and 
excellent job they have done on a highly 
important and complicated bill. 

Long hearings and consideration of a 
great number of items were necessary. 
Our colleagues brought to the Senate a 
very fine bill, which was adopted with- 
out change, as I recall. They have had 
a very profitable and helpful conference, 
in which there was some give and take. 
The bill has been strengthened, as a 
whole. 

At one time I had a duty and respon- 
sibility of being on the subcommittee, 
and I served as chairman part of the 
time, I highly commend the Senators 
for the work they have done. 

I wish to mention the provision the 
committee worked out with reference to 
family housing, to replace the program 
which has given trouble over the previ- 
ous years. The former program had 
some good points, but it was found to be 
generally unsound and unworkable. 
After an investigation by the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, last year there was 
an agreement that this year Congress 
would provide a new system. I think 
the committee has made a fine contribu- 
tion toward getting us into a sounder 
program to provide more housing for 
the dollar, and to provide sounder oper- 
ation, maintenance, upkeep, and care of 
the housing. 

I wish to mention in passing also that 
this is a bill on which for many years 
our late colleague from South Dakota, 
Francis Case, worked so well and so ably, 
with such great interest. He served as 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
presented former bills of this kind to the 
Senate for several years, and he made a 
very great contribution. I wish to men- 
tion that with great reverence to his 
wonderful memory and fine record. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, those 
of us who have served on the committee 
this year are most grateful for the ex- 
cellent service which the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
rendered as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee in the past. Our work was much 
easier because of the capable manner 
in which he handled this difficult bill. 

I, too, wish to associate myself with 
his remarks regarding the late Senator 
Francis Case. Senator Case had great 
patience in dealing with intricate figures 
and details. At times I was almost 
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moved to get up and walk out of the 
committee room when we became in- 
volved in the long, tedious, and detailed 
effort that must be made in order to 
place all the facts before the committee. 
Senator Case carried that burden very 
well. At times I think he carried too 
much of a burden for his own good. We 
who had the honor of serving with him 
will always remember the great contri- 
bution he made in the all-important 
area of national security. 

I am now happy to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to adopt the conference 
report. The report was arrived at 
with the conferees from the House 
harmoniously under the general direction 
of our chairman, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. I, 
too, wish to compliment my chairman 
for the assiduous way in which he at- 
tacked the problems involved. 

I cannot remember ever having served 
on a subcommittee that did as effective 
a job of reducing costs to the taxpayers 
as the subcommittee accomplished in the 
present instance. It should be very 
heartening to the American taxpayer in 
this day and age, when we hear nothing 
but statements of increases, to know that 
the conference report which we are con- 
sidering today represents a saving of 
approximately $68.5 million. That is 
particularly true when we hear charges 
from those on the other side of the 
Capitol that the Senate always increases 
amounts. We now observe a case in 
which the Senate can say, with pride, 
“We reduced the proposed appropria- 
tion.” 

I wish my colleagues to know my posi- 
tion with respect to the work of my 
chairman, and my general approval of 
the conference report. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion, as I did in my presentation of the 
bill to the Senate earlier, of the excel- 
lent cooperation which prevailed in the 
subcommittee on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] and the other members of 
the committee, without regard to party 
line. We proceeded to make reductions 
in 5 instances in which we felt they 
were 

The Senator mentioned the additional 
cut that was made in the House figure. 
All told, we have made a cut of approxi- 
mately 11 percent in the military con- 
struction bill. We cut the fat without 
cutting the military muscle. 

Some have asked, “What about cut- 
ting tures in certain areas of 
defense?” I think the record will dis- 
close that we have done so prudently, 
and, I hope, wisely. We have made cuts 
that will not impair our overall military 
posture. We have cut items that we are 
confident we can get along without. I 
think it is the sensible way to approach 
the problem of ever-growing military 
expenditures. 

Mr. President, I ask that the report be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE NOMI- 
NATED TO BE SECRETARY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has nomi- 
nated the mayor of Cleveland, Anthony 
Celebrezze, to be the new Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I wish 
to express briefly my knowledge of the 
mayor of Cleveland. 

I have known Mr. Celebrezze for ap- 
proximately 30 years. I knew him as 
a member of the senate in the Ohio State 
Legislature. I have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the work he did as mayor 
of Cleveland. 

Mayor Celebrezze is a person of ex- 
traordinary honesty, industry, devotion 
to country, and to the principle that in 
the execution of governmental duties one 
must have the courage to stand his 
ground. His stewardship of the city of 
Cleveland has been replete with fearless 
conduct, and a concept of stability and 
solidity in the administration of the fis- 
cal affairs of the city. He is an implicit 
believer in the principle that budgets 
should be balanced. He has watched the 
money of taxpayers in the city of Cleve- 
land with great care, and, consistent 
with that principle in his administration 
of government, he still has been an ex- 
traordinarily humane person. I there- 
fore say that he will fit excellently into 
the position to which he has been nomi- 
nated. 

Mayor Celebrezze comes to Washing- 
ton with a caliber and equipment that 
will-enable him efficiently to perform his 
duties. If in the administration of his 
office he will carry into effect the prin- 
ciples which motivated him when he was 
mayor, there will be no question about 
the excellence of the service that he will 
render. 

He comes from Cleveland to Washing- 
ton equipped to fill the position for which 
he has been nominated, and I am cer- 
tain that he will do it, if he is permitted 
to exercise the qualities which have al- 
ways been his in his lifetime of public 
service. 

I am pleased that Mayor Celebrezze 
was appointed. Irejoice for him. 

While I am speaking about the ap- 
pointment of Mayor Celebrezze to be 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I wish to utter 
a word about Ralph Locher, his successor 
as mayor of Cleveland. He is an able, 
honest, courageous man, and he will ful- 
fill his duties in the post of mayor in an 
excellent manner. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], as modified by 
the Senator from New Mexico on July 12, 
1962, to the bill (H.R. 10606), to extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
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child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act. 

In the last amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits] an option is given to 
beneficiaries either to enjoy the benefits 
of the Social Security Act directly, or 
in lieu thereof, to accept the policy of 
insurance equal in coverage to that con- 
tained in the general bill. 

In the exercise of that option, the bene- 
ficiary must show that prior to his re- 
tirement he did carry health insurance. 
If he did not carry health insurance, he 
does not become eligible to the right to 
carry insurance in a private company. 

My amendment contemplates the elim- 
ination of that condition, attached to 
the right to buy private insurance. The 
right to have private insurance paid for 
out of social security will be fully vested 
in the beneficiary without a showing that 
he was previously covered. I submit my 
amendment on the basis that I want the 
widest latitude vested not only in the 
medical profession, but also in the bene- 
ficiary, completely free from any im- 
plied or express control by the social 
security law. My amendment approves 
of all the provisions in the Anderson 
amendment as last submitted, except 
that it eliminates the provision that, in 
order to qualify for coverage under 
private insurance, the beneficiary must, 
previous to retirement, have been the 
holder of a policy in a private insurance 
company. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
need for providing medical care for those 
who are unable to provide it for them- 
selves is readily apparent. I share the 
concern that has been expressed as to the 
welfare of our elderly citizens. The rec- 
ognition of this responsibility is one of 
the hallmarks of civilized society. I 
am certain that our elderly citizens real- 
ize, as should we all, that the primary 
responsibility for providing adequate 
medical care falls upon the affected in- 
dividual. However, circumstances may 
be such that a person cannot provide for 
himself, regardless of his preference to 
do so. In this eventuality, the respon- 
sibility is spread among others in a 
more or less well-established pattern. 
Both as a matter of historic precedent 
and moral obligation, an individual’s 
family assumes secondary responsibility 
for providing his needs. Should this so- 
lution not be available, the many char- 
itable organizations in the community 
created specifically in recognition of this 
and similar needs should be called upon. 
A governmental entity must, in any and 
every instance, be a last resort, and the 
vestiges or responsibility are in ascend- 
ing order from the local unit to the State 
government. Placing the primary obli- 
gation on a governmental unit is mis- 
placing responsibility. 

Today it seems to be passé to weigh 
proposals which come before Congress on 
the scales of the Constitution. To do so 
in this instance, however, reveals a lack 
of constitutional basis for this proposal. 
Our Constitution established a federal 
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system of government, with a division of 
powers between the States on one hand 
and the Central Government on the 
other. The Central—or National—Gov- 
ernment was delegated certain specific 
realms of authority and responsibility in 
the Constitution. The State govern- 
ments, rather than having powers dele- 
gated to them, reserved to themselves all 
powers not specifically delegated to the 
Central Government and limited the 
exercise of some of the powers which 
they retained. Providing medical care 
for the aged is not numbered among the 
specific grants of power to the Central 
Government, nor is it one of the limita- 
tions put upon the States. Therefore, 
Mr. President, any governmental respon- 
sibility for providing medical care for 
the aged rests with the State or local 
governments and not with the Central 
Government in Washington. To be sure, 
many of the measures which have passed 
Congress in recent years violate this con- 
cept of the division of powers. This is 
not a persuasive argument in justification 
of a further violation in this instance. 
If the National Government is to provide 
medical care for the aged, then an ap- 
propriate amendment must be added to 
the Constitution to delegate such au- 
thority to the Central Government. 

Many States or political subdivisions 
thereof, or both, have provided some pro- 
gram offering medical assistance for 
those in need. My own State of South 
Carolina has a program which provides 
medical care for those unable to provide 
it for themselves. The majority of the 
individual State programs are based on 
actual need, as is the case in the Kerr- 
Mills law. This, of course, is the pre- 
rogative of the States and I heartily com- 
mend those who have responded to the 
need. If the medical assistance provided 
under the State programs proves insuffi- 
cient, then the proper recourse is to the 
State government and not the National 
Government. In each instance the 
funds necessary to operate the programs 
would come from the people, but there 
would be a greater percentage of return 
under a State program. 

Mr. President, another objectionable 
feature of this proposed program, which 
we are now considering, is its compulsory 
nature. All persons who are currently 
covered under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program would be required to 
participate regardless of their need or 
inclination. It is estimated that upon 
the effective date of this program, per- 
sons of age 65 or over will number ap- 
proximately 1744 million. Of this total, 
only 2% or 3 million will not be covered 
by some form of governmentally provided 
medical assistance. To compensate for 
this, these noncovered individuals will be 
provided with the same health benefits 
as those who have over the years con- 
tributed to either the social security fund 
or the railroad retirement program. 
Thus all individuals over 65 years of age 
will have provided for them the same 
medical benefits, with no regard to either 
a means or needs test. This, I submit, is 
not the proper way to provide medical 
assistance for those who are truly in 
need. Why should a millionaire be re- 
quired to participate in this program and 
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get benefits when he has no actual need 
of assistance? 

Statistics relating to the increase in 
the population of citizens over 65 years 
of age can be used in a misleading 
fashion. It is true that the aged con- 
stitute slightly more than 9 percent of 
our population, as compared with only 4 
percent at the turn of the century. 

The life expectancy of a child born in 
1900 was 47 years as compared with 70 
years today. Much of this rise can be 
attributed to medical advances, both in 
new drugs and in expanded welfare serv- 
ices. However, there are several other 
contributing factors such as the baby 
booms experienced after the War Be- 
tween the States and World War I, much 
the same as that experienced after World 
War II. The increase in the aged seg- 
ment of our population does not neces- 
sarily assure an increase in the ranks of 
those truly in need of assistance. The 
increase in the productive and useful 
portion of a person's life has been in 
proportion to his increased longevity. 
Nevertheless, this proposal assumes that 
all individuals over age 65 are unable 
to provide adequate medical care for 
themselves. This is an assumption based 
neither upon fact nor logic. It com- 
pletely ignores any test based upon the 
economic situation of the individual, the 
so-called means test. Likewise, there is 
no prescribed formula for testing the 
medical needs of any individual who 
qualifies for medical assistance under 
this program. This feature makes it 
almost inevitable that malingerers and 
hypochondriacs will benefit to the detri- 
ment of those truly in need of medical 
care. 

This proposal for providing a mini- 
mum of hospital and nursing-home care 
is the harbinger of the attempts which 
will be forthcoming to socialize this seg- 
ment of our society. It is inevitable that 
with every acceptance of so-called Fed- 
eral aid, the American people yield a bit 
more of their local independence. The 
measure of self-reliance which was 
handed out in the original distribution 
of human virtues will be shrunk, as peo- 
ple depend more and more upon Govern- 
ment paternalism. Assurances have 
been given that this program will not 
lead to socialized medicine. A cursory 
examination of past occurrences leads 
me to believe otherwise. If a program 
which has been passed by Congress is 
proved to be ineffective and unsuccess- 
ful, past experiences prove that the Con- 
gress seeks the solution in the expansion 
of the program, rather than in its cur- 
tailment or termination. 

Mr. President, some people fail to 
realize the implications of socialism, or 
programs which lean toward socialism. 
First of all, there is no room within the 
bounds of the Constitution for adopting 
socialist welfare programs. Further- 
more, such programs are detrimental to 
our national well-being. The assertion 
is frequently made that the United 
States is inexcusably lagging behind in 
social progress, and is not keeping time 
to the march of history abroad, because 
it has not adopted compulsory health 
insurance under Government auspices. 
To refute this claim, it is necessary only 
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to examine the compulsory health pro- 
grams of other nations. In most coun- 
tries which have such programs, com- 
pulsory health insurance began as a part 
of a social security package, just as is 
contemplated here. 

Probably the best example—at least, 
the most well known—is the National 
Health Service in Great Britain. The 
cost of their program has been sky- 
rocketing from its inception. In July of 
last year the tax for each worker was 
raised so that the tax per year per per- 
son is now approximately $78. Seventy- 
eight dollars in England buys much more 
than the same amount in the United 
States. Yet these individual taxes con- 
stitutes only about one-fifth of the total 
costs of the program. Over 80 percent 
of the costs come from general revenues. 
In the first full year of its operation in 
1949-50, the National Health Service 
cost $1.2 billion; but for the fiscal year 
which ended in 1961, the program cost 
the British taxpayers $2.2 billion. 

The financial side of the picture is bad 
enough, but dissatisfaction stems from 
many other defects as well. Not only 
are the doctors disgruntled, but the peo- 
ple complain, some very bitterly, about 
the lack of incentive shown by the doc- 
tors. The program spawns mediocrity 
or worse among doctors, and punishes 
the ambitious ones. The practice of 
medicine is a highly regarded profession. 
Socialized medicine has reduced doctors 
from a professional status to no more 
than tradesmen. Is this what we want 
in the United States? 

The story is much the same in the 
other European countries having com- 
pulsory health insurance programs. 
More and more these countries must 
limit the first benefits to discourage 
those who take advantage of the system. 
The entire scheme seems to accentuate 
the negative side of some individuals and 
spotlight his weaknesses. 

The advocates of this proposal charac- 
terize it as an actuarially sound program 
based on the principles of insurance. 
Anyone familiar with the social security 
system after which this proposal is 
patterned knows the error of this 
statement. Contrary to assertions, the 
OASDI program itself has not yet 
proved its financial soundness. Both 
political and inflationary forces re- 
peatedly demand further increased bene- 
fits. Toavoid complete fiscal irresponsi- 
bility, additional contributions must be 
required to meet the increases. This 
program is designed to operate success- 
fully only in an ever-expanding economy. 
Should our economy not respond to this 
need for expansion for only a short pe- 
riod of time, the situation could become 
crucial. 

Contrary to the principles of true in- 
surance, under this type of financing, 
the working, contributing generation are 
paying for the benefits presently being 
enjoyed by those who have already be- 
come eligible. This gives rise to the 
element of uncertainty as to whether the 
contributing class will be large enough 
to pay the benefits earned by the recipi- 
ents. Over the past 10 years the benefit 
payments have been increasing steadily 
in relation to contributions. It is im- 
possible to estimate accurately when 
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benefit payments will exceed contribu- 
tions, but this is an ever-present danger. 
At that time either benefits must be cut 
or the tax increased. A 

The one safeguard which OASDI has, 
which this medicare program lacks, is 
the concept of fixed-sum benefits. This 
is an additional complication in calcu- 
lating the actuarial soundness of the 
medicare program. Many responsible 
and knowledgeable individuals have 
testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee as to the total cost of medi- 
care. As a result, the taxable base was 
increased from $5,000, as it was when 
originally introduced, to $5,200. In view 
of the inflationary trend caused by 
deficit spending, it is apparent that the 
actual expenditures will far exceed what 
has been estimated. All these factors 
combined, make this an actuarially un- 
sound proposal as it is presently con- 
stituted. 

It seems apparent, Mr. President, that 
the proponents of this measure lightly 
regard the time-honored procedures of 
Congress. This measure, while pro- 
viding for a substantial expenditure of 
funds, is fundamentally in the nature 
of a revenue raising measure. Article 
I, section 7, clause 1 of the Constitution 
says: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives. 


The King-Anderson bill, which was 
introduced early in the first session of 
the 87th Congress, is still in the Ways 
and Means Committee of that body. 
That is the proper committee, under the 
rules established by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to first consider revenue 
raising measures. Extensive hearings 
have been held by that committee, and 
all the aspects of the proposed legisla- 
tion have been considered. Neither the 
committee nor the House as a whole 
has acted on this measure. After hav- 
ing all the facts fully aired and with due 
regard to the problems involved, the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee show an understandable reluc- 
tance to approve this method as the 
solution to the problem. Their reluc- 
tance to act, in the face of mounting 
pressure, serves to illustrate the wisdom 
of the procedural system provided by 
the Constitution. There has been no 
evidence of need shown which is great 
enough to justify this total disregard for 
proper procedures. 

This entire matter has focused a great 
deal of attention upon this body. The 
Senate Finance Committee has held no 
hearings, or otherwise considered this 
vast new program, which involves untold 
billions of dollars. The Finance Com- 
mittee should be allowed to hold hearings 
on this proposal so that there can be 
a better understanding of the program 
before the Senate considers it. Unwar- 
ranted and hasty action, without proper 
committee consideration, can only de- 
tract from the stature of the Senate as 
the highest legislative body in the world. 
Furthermore, consideration of this meas- 
ure by the Senate, prior to its approval 
by the Ways and Means Committee or 
the House of Representatives, gives the 
appearance of preempting the jurisdic- 
tion of that body. The public thus gains 
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the impression that the Senate is forcing 
the House of Representatives to con- 
sider a measure upon which they have 
been reluctant to act. This is an action 
unworthy of the Senate, and therefore, 
there can be no justification for the 
adoption of the pending proposal. 

It is my sincere hope that the Ander- 
son-Javits amendment will be killed. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of establishing a satisfactory means 
of financing the health care costs of our 
older people has been discussed widely 
in this country for years and the dis- 
cussion has been growing as rapidly as 
the problem. 

The problem is also a challenge. And 
we as a Nation are worthy to maintain 
our role of leadership of the free world 
only so long as we are willing to accept 
and deal with such challenges. We 
cannot turn away from the situation 
of many of our senior citizens who 
are faced with crushing medical bills, 
nor can we shut our eyes to this 
problem—as some seem to suggest 
and hope that it will somehow van- 
ish. Many of us in this body have 
had firsthand experience with the high 
costs of medical care—all of us, I am 
sure, have had many letters from older 
people recounting their experiences when 
faced with high health costs. Nothing 
I have read or heard, in or out of this 
Chamber, could convince me that the 
problem that older people have in meet- 
ing these costs is going to vanish. If we 
as a Nation continue to make only half- 
hearted attempts at a solution, the situ- 
ation will continue to grow more serious 
month by month. As President Kennedy 
said in his state of the Union message, 
last January, “No piece of unfinished 
business is more important or more ur- 
gent than the enactment under the social 
security system of health insurance for 
the aged.” 

No one can fail to be deeply concerned 
over the disastrous effects of the big 
health bills which our older citizens are 
only too often forced to bear. As a 
group, the aged can neither pay the costs 
of their illnesses nor are they able to 
pay the premiums that would be required 
for adequate protection under private 
insurance. And the evidence shows that 
inability to meet the high cost of medi- 
cal care is not confined to just the older 
citizens who are very poor. Even those 
who are financially independent are 
haunted by the fear that a serious illness 
can wipe out a lifetime accumulation of 
savings, threaten the ownership of a 
home, place heavy financial burdens on 
their children, or finally, after a lifetime 
of independence, force them to resort to 
public or private charity. 

I am convinced that the Federal Goy- 
ernment must act without further de- 
lay to help our older people meet their 
health care costs. I am equally con- 
vinced that this help must be provided 
in a way that maintains the individual 
dignity of older people as well as their 
security. It is for these reasons that I 
have pledged my support for the pro- 
posed program of health insurance for 
the aged under social security. 

The plan proposed by our distin- 
guished colleague from New Mexico [Mr. 
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ANDERSON], contemplates that the fi- 
nancing of basic health insurance protec- 
tion for the aged through social security 
would be the keystone of a threefold 
structure of protection for the aged in 
meeting the cost of health care. First, 
basic health insurance protection would 
be afforded almost all older people 
through social security; second, the ex- 
istence of a program of basic protection 
would encourage the development of ad- 
ditional protection through individual 
savings, private insurance, and employer 
benefit plans; and third, good medical 
assistance would become practicable in 
all States to help the relatively small 
group who would still need help with 
health costs mot covered under the 
proposal. 

It has frankly been very surprising to 
me that so much heat has been generated 
from a proposal that is so eminently con- 
servative. The proposal would use a 
mechanism that has been a part of the 
daily lives of the American people for 
over a quarter of a century. There are 
few Government programs that have 
been so widely accepted and that have 
proved to be so effective, as has our so- 
cial security system. 

Since I was first elected to the Con- 
‘gress back in 1943, I have seen our old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program grow from a relatively limited 
one that covered only wage and salary 
workers in commerce and industry to a 
broadly based system that now covers 
more than 9 out of every 10 working 
Americans and their families. Over the 
years the benefit amounts have been 
considerably increased, and benefits for 
disabled workers and their families have 
been added. And the financing of the 
system has remained and will remain 
sound. Its financing has been watched 
over with scrupulous care by both the 
Congress and the executive branch. It 
has been studied by outside experts who 
make public reports that the system is 
sound. 

The financing is built in and is planned 
into the indefinite future; the only fis- 
cally responsible method. While the 
benefits provided are not large, social se- 
curity has become the Nation’s basic pro- 
gram for preventing dependency when 
the family income is cut off by the re- 
tirement, disablement, or death of the 
worker—a soundly developed program 
which now enables the great ma- 
jority of the people of our country to face 
the future with confidence. But this 
protection cannot be complete unless a 
person who has reached retirement age 
can be assured of protection against the 
great remaining risk of devastating hos- 
pital and medical bills. This great re- 
maining fear is a very real one to mil- 
lions of our older people. 

I have heard and read, as have all of 
us, hundreds of statistics about the num- 
ber of aged, the number who go to hos- 
pitals each year, how long they stay and 
literally hundreds of other cold facts and 
figures surrounding this proposal. Such 
information has been available to this 
body and to all who are interested in this 
subject and they clearly show the need 
for this proposal. But I wonder if per- 
haps in our consideration of all these 
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figures we may not tend to forget that we 
are dealing with individuals—millions of 
them to be sure—who have their own 
problems, their own worries for the fu- 


To demonstrate that we are dealing 
with real people and not just cold figures, 
let me read a few passages from letters 
that older people have written on this 
subject. One woman writes: 

My husband is 82 and I am 70. During 
the past several months I was hospitalized 
for 3 weeks and am still under the doctor's 
care. We own our home and my husband 
and I receive from social security and other 
pensions $271 per month which would take 
care of us pretty well if it had not been for 
hospital and doctor bills. 

We have just about depleted our savings, 
but do not want to call on our children for 
help or go on welfare. We gave our four 
children college educations, but feel that it 
would be better for them to help through 
paying a little more social security rather 
than pay our hospital and doctor bills. 


A man writes about the experiences of 
his parents: 

Father retired over 2 years ago. He is now 
on social security and would live comfort- 
ably except for some misfortune which 
turned up. When he retired he automati- 
cally lost his good hospital and surgical 
coverage with a reputable company. To 
overcome this my parents took out a policy 
with a supposedly reputable concern and 
were high-pressured into paying a lot of 
money for this policy. Eight months ago 
mother took sick and expenses amounted to 
over $1,200. The insurance carrier claimed 
that this coverage was not included in the 
policy and simply refunded the premiums 
on the part covering mother and in plain 
English kicked her out of the policy. A few 
months later my father took sick with an 
ulcer condition and the policy paid about 
the quota which the schedule called for. 
Now yesterday we received a notice that 
nothing further would be paid for this type 
of sickness and that it would be eliminated 
from the policy. There isn’t much left now, 
is there? 


Of course, young people are very much 
interested in this proposal, too. A young 
man writes: 


I am 29 years old. But I am more than 
willing to advocate a program of medical 
care for the The following story, 
probably but one of thousands, will help to 
explain my feeling. “Because of a $119 un- 
paid bill, a physician refused a hemorrhaging 
old man as his patient. Unable to work for 
over 10 years due to complications of an 
incurable cancer, this man spent months 
of his time in hospitals. Twice he traveled 
to Mayos. But there was no cure. His sav- 
ings from a lifetime as a machinist are ex- 
hausted. An “uncancelable” hospitalization 
policy from a prominent Nebraska firm was 
long ago withdrawn; in bed, and without 
acquaintance with legal resources, no pro- 
test was made. Because he has clung to his 
last security of any kind—title to his small 
house—he is not entitled to county medical 
aid, So he suffers, eating aspirins to ward 
off pain—awaiting death. 

In the greatest, most advanced civilization 
of history, he has no medical care. It is 
both tronic and tragic. What greater in- 
congruity could be conceived? 

That is why I favor a social security medi- 
cal plan for the aged, and that is why I am 
willing to help pay for it throughout my 
working lifetime. 


I could, of course, go on with many 
more examples like these. But I think 
I have made my point. When we hear 
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about 17 or 18 million people who would 
get health benefits under this proposal 
let us not forget that these millions of 
people are watching what we do here. 
They are watching to see how we will 
meet a problem which is immediate and 
of immense concern to millions of people, 
old and young alike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8050) to 
amend the act relating to the importa- 
tion of adult honeybees. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11131) to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the enrolled bill (H.R. 8050) to amend 
the act relating to the importation of 
adult honeybees, and to amend certain 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, and it was signed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in opposition to the pending 
amendment. If I knew exactly how to 
identify it, I would do so. Since I can- 
not do so exactly, I shall identify the 
proposal now before the Senate as the 
Anderson-Javits amendment. I would 
be more particular if I knew how to be. 
But since the sponsors of the amend- 
ment themselves have said a number of 
times on the floor of the Senate that 
they do not yet know in what form it 
will be when the motion to table the 
amendment is made tomorrow, Senators 
can understand why I cannot address 
myself to it more pointedly or with a 
better designation of what it would or 
would not do. However, there are cer- 
tain things about which I do know and 
I shall address myself to those items. 
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First, it is not a medicare bill. What- 
ever else may be said about the Ander- 
son-Javits amendments, they would not 
provide medical care to anyone. 

In fact, it does not provide anything 
until 1964 except an increase in taxes. 

What I fail to understand is the great 
urgency which the sponsors of the legis- 
lation feel, and the great necessity for 
taking it up on the floor of the Senate 
without its having been cleared by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House or the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, when the benefits to be pro- 
vided by it, if enacted, would be avail- 
able to no one until 1964. 

As I contemplate the fact of what it 
does not provide, I wish to say that no 
one in the Senate has been more eloquent 
or more pointed in his criticism of legis- 
lation of this kind than the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] himself. 

The Senator from New York appeared 
before the Committee on Finance in 
June 1960, and he placed in the RECORD 
a report of the seminar which he had 
conducted at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York City on March 
12, 1960. In that statement he said: 

This seminar, Mr. Chairman, was a galaxy 
of the leading experts on geriatrics in our 
part of the country and from other parts of 
the country, and the consensus was that the 
most important single kind of service which 
could be given to those over 65 was physi- 
cian’s service. 


I wonder where the author of that 
statement is today, as he advocates leg- 
islation which does not do that which he, 
himself, in 1960 said constituted the most 
important single kind of service which 
could be given to those over 65; namely, 
physicians’ services. 

He said that “it was a great mistake to 
make them go to a hospital in order to 
get the benefits of the health plan, for 
two reasons: First, you would overtax 
facilities; and second, it was not good for 
the older people themselves. There had 
to be a great concentration upon physi- 
cian’s care, and that” he said, “is what 
our plans seeks to do.” 

That was his plan in 1960. 

He went on to say: 

Now, to conclude, Mr. Chairman, the so- 
cial security approach to medical care for 
the aged presents the serious problem, as we 
see it, of providing mainly benefits and hos- 
pitalization and surgery rather than of ade- 
quate physician’s care despite the fact, as I 
said, that as people grow older they need 
more care from the doctor. 


There is this further difference be- 
tween what the amendment advocated 
by the Senator from New York in 1960 
would have cone and what would be pro- 
vided by the amendment he advocates 
today. There is no surgeons’ care pro- 
vided for under the amendment now be- 
fore the Senate. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 106, part 13, page 16900, 
the Senator from New York said: 

The amendment which I have just now had 
printed is the only one before us which places 
the emphasis where it belongs; namely, on 
preventive care. I wish to emphasize that 
point; and I repeat that this is the only one 
which places the emphasis on medical care, 
which is where the emphasis belongs. 
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Yet today he is one of the champions 
on the floor of a plan which does not 
provide that which he himself so elo- 
quently stated and oft repeated in 1960 
as the most important service, the most 
important necessity for an adequate 
program for the aged. 

In the debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, as shown in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, volume 106, part 13, pages 16972 
and 16973, I find a colloquy between the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], as follows: 

Mr CLank. I understand my friend’s de- 
votion and loyalty to the President of the 
United States, and I respect him for it, but 
I wonder if the Senator from New York, who 
is a realist in these matters, does not agree 
that the most practical way to provide health 
protection for older people is by the use of 
the contributory machinery of the social se- 
curity system for insurance covering hos- 
pital bills and other health aids. Is not that 
the practical way to do it? 

Mr. Javrrs. I wish to state, in fairness to 
my colleagues in the Senate, the funda- 
mental rationale which has animated me in 
the matter. I feel there is a very real and 
very important sociological question involved 
in extending the social security system to 
include medical care. I do not make these 
remarks in terms of “getting the camel's 
nose under the tent,” but I make them very 
seriously. No matter what we may do now 
with respect to the Anderson amendment, 
with its very limited benefits schedule and 
very strict conditions about age—for ex- 
ample, age 68—this represents an important 
departure in national policy. 


I wish to say in that regard that what 
the Anderson-Javits amendment today 
would provide is less than the Anderson 
amendment of 1960 would have provided; 
yet it costs more money than the argu- 
ment presented by the advocates of the 
Anderson amendment in 1960 indicated 
that that amendment would cost. 

The Senator from New York went on 
to say: 

We are opening up the social security sys- 
tem to a new concept, to a new purpose of 
health care, which I think puts us essentially 
in a national health scheme. It is bound to 
go further. 


He said the other day, We now pro- 
vide what will be in this amendment 
when we have finally agreed upon what 
this language shall contain and”’—I 
remind Senators that although the bill 
has been pending for some days, and al- 
though there is a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote on a motion to table 
tomorrow at 3 o’clock, the sponsors do 
not yet know what the language in it will 
be come tomorrow afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

There has not been a statement by the 
sponsors of the amendment that “This is 
it,” that this is the form on which we 
will vote tomorrow whether to table it 
or not, 

When I asked the Senator from New 
York the other day about the provisions 
in the amendment as now written being 
extended and expanded, he said, “This 
much now, and better things to follow.” 

How, I ask the sponsors of the amend- 
ment, are better things to follow? By 
what provision? To include what items? 
And at what cost? 
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The Senator from New York, in 1960, 
said: 

Perhaps it will be extended to cover all 
social security recipients, whatever may be 
their ages. 


That is the danger the Senator from 
New York saw in this amendment in 
1960. Get the nose of the camel under 
the tent now, and later better things will 
follow. He said perhaps the proposal 
would be extended to all social security 
recipients, whatever may be their ages. 

Then the Senator from New York 
said: 

We are starting a system, a form of organ- 
ization, a type of approach to medical care 
needs, which I think will take firm root as a 
new departure in American life. 


These were statements made in 1960 in 
answer to a question by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. The Senator from New 
York then said: 

I think the social security approach will 


take us out of the mainstream of American 
life. 


Mr. President, I wonder what there is 
about this scheme today—what is the 
magic ingredient—whereby that which 
would have taken us out of the main- 
stream of American life in 1960 is indis- 
pensable in 1962. I will tell Senators 
what I think the basis is. It is a politi- 
cal accommodation. The distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]— 
and I have a great affection and a great 
respect for him—said on the floor of the 
Senate the other day, “I have seen the 
light.” 

There must be a tremendous candle- 
power in the light that will attract so 
widely divergent opinions and objectives 
as those of the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. Would that I had the power 
to identify that light. What a power it 
would be; and—who knows—maybe once 
in a while for good. 

This is what I thought of. I thought 
of the popular song; and if this were not 
such a serious matter and such a dig- 
nified environment—I hope the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] will not 
leave the Chamber because I am not go- 
ing to sing the song; I am only going to 
quote it [laughter]; although if I had 
musical talent, I would sing it, because I 
think it applies so dramatically to this 
situation: 

I never cared much for moonlit skies; 

I never winked back at fireflies; 

But now that the stars are in your eyes 

I'm beginning to see the light. 

I never went in for afterglow 

Or candlelight on the mistletoe 

But now when you turn the lamp down low 
I’m beginning to see the light. 


Mr. President, can you not imagine the 
environment in which the Senator from 
New Mexico and the Senator from New 
York saw the light? Was that not a 
mystic moment in the political careers 
of those two great statesmen, when each 
had been at such variance and at such 
odds, and between whose positions there 
had been an insurmountable gulf such as 
would have dwarfed the gulf of burn- 
ing fire between Dives, when he lifted up 
his eyes, being tormented, and looked out 
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yonder and saw Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom? What a chasm was eliminated 
when ‘these two men began to see the 
light. 
I used to ramble through the park 
Shadowboxing in the dark 
Then you came and caused the spark 
That’s a four-alarm fire now. 


I never made love by lantern shine 

I never saw rainbows in my wine 

But now that your lips are burning mine 
I’m beginning to see the light. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KERR. This is a very appropriate 
moment, I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator, because I have seen the light 
while listening to him. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has been 
talking about getting this program into 
social security. If it goes into social se- 
curity, is it the opinion of the Senator 
that it will ever get out; that it can ever 
be put back on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has touched an important point, 
a significant point. We can win this 
battle every year for 20 years; but once 
it is lost, we will have lost the war. Not 
only is it true that if this system is ever 
fastened on to the American people 
through the social security tax approach 
will it never be released, nor will they 
ever be freed from it; it will grow, it will 
expand, it will increase. As the Senator 
from New York said on the floor of the 
Senate in 1960, as I read his statement 
a little while ago, the system will start 
here and go there. It will expand and, as 
the Senator from New York said the 
other day in answer to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, there will be better things to 
follow. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that if this system were put under so- 
cial security, in a very few years—I think 
by 1970—the tax would rise to more than 
9% percent? 

Mr. KERR. It would go far beyond 
that. The distinguished former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mr. Ribicoff, on May 26, 1961, was asked 
how far this tax would go. He said 
then: 

I would certainly be reluctant, personally, 
to come in and make recommendations that 
will take as much above 10 percent eventu- 
ally under existing law. 

In 1968 and thereafter, the tax will 
be 91⁄4 percent on a maximum of $4,800. 
Under the proposed amendment, it will 
be 934 percent on a maximum of $5,200. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is, by 
1970? 

Mr. KERR. By 1968. But even that 
will not even begin to provide the money 
to pay for the provisions of the Ander- 
son-Javits amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma further 
yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I correctly 
read the chart in the rear of the Cham- 
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ber, the young worker will not begin to 
5 full benefits in any event, will 

e? 

Mr. KERR. According to the state- 
ment on the chart and on the basis of 
figures supplied by statisticians in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the youngest worker paying a 
social security tax in 1964 will not, when 
he retires at age 65, have the benefit 
of a health care fund that will be actu- 
arially sound to pay his benefits with- 
out the continuing contributions of 
younger generations of workers. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If it is placed 
on an appropriation basis—as I adyo- 
cated the other day—and on a voluntary 
basis, then, every year, Congress will 
have the responsibility of determining 
whether enough money is available to 
pay the expenses, and to make the 
proper appropriations, or Congress can 
change the act so that the program will 
not get out of hand. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is entirely 
correct. If it is left up to a program, 
the specifications of which are written 
by the Congress and with the required 
appropriations made by the Congress, 
Congress will, every year, examine the 
program and will determine the extent 
to which the needs are being met and 
will determine the amount of money re- 
quired in order to meet them; and thus 
Congress will have complete control. 

But under this amendment, the pro- 
gram will go beyond the power of the 
Congress to control; and I challenge any 
Member of the Senate to read the grants 
of authority contained in this amend- 
ment to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, which he would be 
able to exercise without congressional 
review, and not wake up in the night in 
a cold sweat and with a recurring fear 
as he contemplates the monstrous pro- 
gram of control which this amendment 
vests in the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for this money, this 
operation, and this program on a basis 
that Congress will have no further con- 
trol except by means of remedial legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
again to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If there is re- 
medial legislation, it must be introduced 
and passed by both Houses and signed 
by the President, before it can become 
law; and in that way Congress can 
change the program. But if there is to 
be an annual appropriation, Congress 
can, in connection with making the ap- 
propriation each year, decide how much 
money will go into this form of govern- 
mental service; and if Congress does not 
approve what is being done, Congress can 
change it by reducing the appropriation. 

Mr. KERR. Yes, in that way Con- 
gress has absolute and continuing an- 
nual review and control; the Senator 
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san Massachusetts is eminently cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the social se- 
curity system were applied, all we would 
be able to do—and I know this as one 
who has served for a number of years 
on the Appropriations Committee— 
would be to receive a report from the 
governmental agency concerned with 
what was going on; but Congress would 
have no power to make a change. Con- 
gress would only have the power or the 
right to receive that report. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. And I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his contribution. 

Mr. President, there is another Sena- 
tor who has seen the light; that is my 
good friend, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. I should like 
to state that the extent to which he has 
seen the light has brought about a ref- 
ormation, political and philosophical, 
the like of which I have never seen be- 
fore. Today there is great hue and cry 
in the country, by some, “Let us have 
a tax cut, to give a stimulus to the econ- 
omy.” Mr. President, I wish to state 
that every day I am interviewed by a new 
expert, who comes to my office to tell me 
just what program of tax reduction is 
necessary if we are to avoid a recession 
and if we are to provide a foundation 
for the continued expansion and growth 
of our economy. The distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] has been among those who have 
spoken the loudest and the most vigor- 
ously in favor of the making of a tax 
cut. He wants a reduction of the taxes 
on the average wage earner, so that the 
wage earners will have greater purchas- 
ing power and thus will give greater 
stimulus to the economy. But the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has seen the light; 
he is now advocating a bill which will 
increase the taxes on the wage earners, 
without giving them any benefit from 
that. The Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment would increase taxes $2 billion for 
1964. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
from Oklahoma explain how? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. There would be an 
additional tax of one-half of 1 percent 
on the first $5,200 of wages of every 
worker, to be paid half by the worker 
and half by the employer; and there 
would be an additional 734-percent tax 
on the differential between $4,800 and 
$5,200, to be paid by every worker and 
by his employer, 50-50; but three-fourths 
of it is to be paid entirely by the self- 
employed; and that one-half of 1 per- 
cent will increase the taxes $1,400 mil- 
lion. The Senator knows that under 
existing law the social security tax ap- 
plies to the first $4,800 of a worker’s 
income. Under existing law that rate 
will increase to 7½ percent on January 
1. But under the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico and the Sena- 
tor from New York and other Senators 
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that rate, plus the one-half of 1 percent, 
making a total of 734 percent, would be 
applicable to the first $5,200 of the 
worker’s income, payable half by the 
employer and half by the employee; but 
three-fourths of the 734 percent would 
be payable entirely by the self-employed; 
and that 7% percent of the $400 differ- 
ential represents a tax increase of $810 
million; and the total of the two, which 
would begin January 1, 1964, is $2,200 
million a year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Wil the Senator 
from Oklahoma agree that part of that 
is for old-age insurance? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; of the $810 million 
increased tax on the $400 differential, I 
believe $390 million goes into the OASDI 
trust fund, and $420 million goes into the 
health fund; but the tax increase is in 
the Senator’s bill—a tax increase, Mr. 
President, when across the Nation lead- 
ing authorities of a certain classification 
of thinking and of economic position are 
saying that what the country must have 
is a tax reduction; and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpnrey] has the 
most vigorous voice I have heard in 
favoring it. I want him to go back to 
the Iron Range in Minnesota, where only 
about 60 percent of the people are par- 
tially or fully employed, and explain to 
them how it was that he fought all year 
for a tax reduction, and then wound up 
by increasing the taxes on their pay- 
rolis—on themselves and on their em- 
ployers. I want him to go back to his 
farmers—and I want this to be done by 
any other Senators who support this 
amendment—and tell them that, too. 
And I want to say to my great friend, the 
Senator from New Mexico—and there 
is no man in the Senate whom I love or 
respect more highly, or who I think has 
been more devoted to the welfare of the 
American farmers—to go back to New 
Mexico and explain to his farmers how it 
was that he wanted to increase their 
taxes by three-fourths of 734 percent on 
the differential between $4,800 and $5,200 
and to add one-half of 1 percent on all of 
it, at a time when most men agree that if 
there is to be a change in the tax struc- 
ture, it should be a reduction, instead of 
an increase. I wonder if it is because 
he has begun to see the light. And what 
a magnifying light that must be. 

The Senator from North Dakota is 
sponsoring a bill supposedly to provide 
nursing home care, and there is not one 
nursing home in North Dakota that can 
qualify under this bill—not one. I want 
him to go back to his people and to his 
farmers in justification for his voting 
to increase their taxes by three-fourths 
of 7% percent on the differential be- 
tween $4,800 and $5,200, and one-half of 
1 percent on all of it, for a benefit they 
could not receive and stay in that State. 

One of the great Senators from Utah 
is sponsoring this legislation, supposedly 
to provide nursing home care, and there 
is one, with less than 100 beds, in the 
State of Utah that can qualify under this 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 
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what the tax increase in dollars would 
be for an employee making $5,200 the 
first year of the operation of this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. KERR.’ If that is the information 
the Senator from Nebraska asks, if it is 
an arithmetical exercise he is engaging 
in, I shall ask a little help from my 
expert. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is $27.50. 

Mr. KERR. The increased cost is 
$26——_ 

Mr. ANDERSON. Twenty-seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents. 

Mr. KERR. Twenty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. That is approximately 
correct, 

Mr. CURTIS. That is on the first dol- 
lar of earnings. There is no personal 
or family exemption. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. There is no exemption. 

Mr. CURTIS. A year or two ago there 
was a debate on the floor of the Senate 
which started with the idea of raising the 
personal exemption from its present $600 
to $700. That effort was abandoned, 
because it has a rather cumulative effect 
when it goes into the high brackets, and 
the proposal was a reduction in every- 
body’s taxes of $20. I want to point out 
that this $26 or $27.50—whichever it is— 
is more 

Mr. KERR. Is more than 33 percent 
more. 

Mr.CURTIS. Than the effect of rais- 
ing the personal exemption $100 in the 
lowest bracket. 

Mr. KERR. ‘The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. It would be 1% times 
that on the self-employed. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct— 
$27.50, $13.25, $40.75. 

Mr. President, there is no medical care 
provided in this bill. Oh, but,” it is 
said, “we have nursing home care.” 

Under the present law known as the 
Kerr-Mills bill, for want of a better des- 
ignation, there are 20,000 nursing homes 
in this country available to the aged for 
whose care in those nursing homes, if the 
State implements the law, the Federal 
Government and the States will pay. 

I said a while ago that the Senator 
from New Mexico has an amendment, 
proposed after he and the Senator from 
New York saw the light, that costs more 
and provides less than his amendment 
of 1960. In fact, under the King-An- 
derson bill, which he jointly sponsored 
with the distinguished Mr. Kine of Cali- 
fornia, in the House, there would be 10,- 
000 nursing homes in America qualified 
to care for the aged and getting the bene- 
fits of the bill as he wrote it. But after 
he saw the light, he offered the Senate an 
amendment with reference to which 
there are only 500 nursing homes in 
America that can qualify and to which 
the aged could be sent and nursing home 
benefits given to them. 

What kind of a mockery is it, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to say to 17 million aged Ameri- 
cans, “We are going to provide nursing 
home care for you and we passed a bill.“ 
and then they go looking for the nurs- 
ing homes, and they find not one in their 
State? 
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I say to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico there is only one of them in his State 
where such nursing home care could be 
provided. 

Mr. President, I remember a passage 
from the Scriptures, which I think ap- 
plies to this situation. The Master was 
talking to the people, according to the 
3 chapter of Matthew, and He 

What man is there of you, whom if his 
son ask for bread, will he give him a stone? 
Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent? 


Oh, they ask for nursing care, and they 
are offered this bill, and they cannot find 
nursing care with a microscope. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would not want 
the Senator to get off the point of seeing 
the light and not add a little bit to it. 
The Senator referred to the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Minnesota. Would he not also include 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]? 
I am referring to the fact that when the 
so-called Javits bill was before the Con- 
gress—and I refer to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 106, part 13, page 
17176—the Senator from Oklahoma 
voted “nay.” Then on July 12, 1962, 
according to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at page 13380, this time when it was 
offered by the Senator from Masachu- 
setts (Mr. SALTONSTALL]—the same bill 
identically, and identified as such—the 
Senator from Oklahoma saw the light 
and voted “yea.” He saw the light. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa voted for the measure as a sub- 
stitute for the Javits-Anderson bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was an amend- 
ment to the Anderson bill in 1960. 

Mr. KERR. Yes; but the Senator 
from Oklahoma had a substitute in 1960 
that was better than the Javits amend- 
ment, because it provided medical care 
to those who needed it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Oklahoma did not have a substitute for 
the Anderson bill at that time. The 
Kerr amendment, so-called, was in the 
bill as reported by the Finance 
Committee. 

The Senator from New Mexico voted 
for the proposal, in the comm: It 
then came to the Senate. The e 
was not offered as a substitute for the 
Kerr-Mills bill. I voted for the Kerr- 
Mills bill. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is describing 
methods of reaching the same point. 
The Senator from New Mexico offered 
an amendment which would have 
stricken out the Finance Committee 
action. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, my, no. 

Mr. KERR. I believe the Senator did 
offer his proposal in addition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did. 

Mr. KERR. I believe the Senator did. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I did. 

Mr. KERR. Yes; he did. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only wished to 
keep the record straight. I did not at 
any time oppose the Kerr-Mills pro- 
posal, so called. I voted for it in the 
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committee because I knew the Senator 
from Oklahoma was deeply interested in 
the problem and I thought he had pre- 
sented a good solution for that portion 
of the problem he was trying to reach. 
That is all I wish to say in that regard. 

In regard to the nursing homes, if the 
Senator will permit me to comment, one 
must provide standards. Many nursing 
homes are not adequate. 

This provision refers to people who 
come from the hospital, when the hos- 
pital has been caring for them. These 
people would be taken from the hos- 
pital, though they would remain under 
the care of the physician, and would go 
into the nursing home. We feel that 
the nursing homes ought to be affiliated 
with the hospital under those circum- 
stances. That is all that would be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. KERR. Under the King-Ander- 
son bill the language was written so that 
10,000 nursing homes would have been 
eligible. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sorry; I do 
not believe that. I will not argue with 
the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. I am quoting from an 
analysis of the bill by the technical staff. 
I did not ask the staff to interpret it to 
support either my position or the posi- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator did not. This is a point on which 
there might be a reasonable argument. 
There was a provision in the bill that 
standards would be set. It was expected 
that the Federal Government would set 
those standards as high as a requirement 
of affiliation with a hospital would set 
them, but there was such a hue and cry 
set up by the nursing homes of the coun- 
try, that this was an endeavor to let the 
Government impose its will on people, 
that we provided specifically in legisla- 
tive language for affiliation with a hos- 
pital. 

Mr. KERR. Under the King-Anderson 
bill the cost for nursing home was esti- 
mated to be 0.08 percent, and under the 
amendments the Senator now sponsors 
the cost is estimated to be 0.02 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not say the 
cost of nursing home benefit would not 
be reduced. I merely said that the Gov- 
ernment was going to set up standards, 
and the objection made was that those 
standards would be too difficult to meet 
in most of the localities. There are 
many places in my State which would 
not qualify, and I believe there are many 
places in the State of the Senator from 
Oklahoma which might not qualify. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Nevertheless, it was 
felt it would be better to provide that 
payment for skilled nursing home care 
would be limited to cases in which the 
people come from the hospitals and go 
into nursing homes affiliated with hos- 
pitals. They could not go into nursing 
homes without coming from the hospital. 

Mr, KERR. They could not be paid 
under the Senator's proposal unless they 
were in the nursing home. There are 
some 500 nursing homes which qualify. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Which qualify now. 

Mr. KERR. Which qualify now. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. We are trying to set 
standards so that others might qualify in 
the future. 

Mr. KERR. Then the Senator’s cost 
estimate of 0.02 percent would have to 
go up, if they did qualify. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not wish to get 
into that, if the Senator will excuse me. 

Mr. KERR. I do not blame the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is not for the rea- 
son the Senator seems to imply. 

The able Senator from Oklahoma sat 
with me in the meetings of the Finance 
Committee when the committee tried to 
decide on disability insurance in 1956. 
The able Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] wanted to put in a provision 
which would not begin with the age of 
50. He wished to provide that a person 
of any age could come under the pro- 
gram, We thought in the interests of 
safety we ought to put in a limiting pro- 
vision, that only those above 50 years of 
age might qualify for the disability in- 
surance. Within 4 years we reversed 
ourselves and made the program avail- 
able to everybody. 

We think the nursing home provision 
is all right. If it works out that more 
nursing homes qualify, undoubtedly 
there will be a saving in other portions 
of the program, under the hospital care 
provisions. It would balance out at a 
later time. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the Senator’s 
observations. 

I say to the Senate that the experts 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare tell me that the cost of 
the Senator’s amendments, even on the 
basis of using 500 nursing homes only, in- 
stead of being a half of 1 percent would 
be 0.68 percent; and, further, that each 
year the cost would be increased. 

The cost estimates are based on the 
1961 earnings level. If the 1962 earnings 
level were used, assuming an annual in- 
crease of 3 percent in earnings, one of 
the following alternatives would have to 
be provided: either the earnings base 
would have to be raised to $5,350 and it 
would be necessary to increase the hos- 
pital deductible to $10.30 per day; or it 
would be necessary to increase the hos- 
pital deductible to $12 per day; or it 
would be necessary to decrease the maxi- 
mum duration of hospitalization from 90 
to 80 days, or, under the 45-day 
alternative, to 40 days. 

Furthermore, the estimates of the 
technicians of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are that by 1964, 
when the Senator’s amendments would 
become operative with reference to the 
beneficiaries, one of the following actions 
would be necessary to restore the esti- 
mated actuarial balance of the system: 
raise the earnings base to $5,700 and in- 
crease the hospital deductible to $11 per 
day; or increase the hospital deductible 
to $16 per day; or decrease the maxi- 
mum duration of hospitalization from 
90 to 60 days, or, under the 45-day 
alternative, to 33 days. 

Mr. LAUSCl1.é. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. From what is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. KERR. I am reading from a 
memorandum prepared for me by Mr. 
Robert J. Myers, the actuary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I asked him to provide me with 
estimates of the cost of the Anderson- 
Javits amendments in 1963, if imple- 
mented, and in 1964 when, under the 
amendments, the program would be im- 
plemented. That was delivered to me 
from the technicians in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. One 
of them is sitting in this Chamber and if 
I am incorrect he will tell me so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are those figures based 
upon a continuation of the present level 
of hospital costs? I think they are. 

Mr. KERR. These figures are based 
on a 3-percent increase in the wage level. 
I believe the two go together. My adviser 
tells me that the figures are based on 
estimates both as to what the earnings 
level will be and as to what the hospital 
costs will be. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say to the Sena- 
tor, as I said a moment ago, these things 
lead to endless arguments. I should ap- 
preciate reading a memorandum Mr. 
Robert J. Myers, the authority just cited 
by the Senator, supplied to me: 

The actuarial cost estimate for the pres- 
ent cash benefits of the OASDI system are 
based on the assumption that earnings will 
remain level in the future. If instead, earn- 
ings rise—as past experience indicate will 
occur—then the cost of the present system 
applied in relation to taxable payroll will 
decrease 


Mr. KERR. Will what? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will decrease— 

The reason for this is that, because of 
the weighted benefit formula, benefits will 
not rise proportionally with the increase in 
credited and taxable covered earnings, 
whereas contributions will rise in this man- 
ner. Thus, contributions will increase more 
rapidly than benefit outgo, and there will 
be a reduction in the cost of the program 
relative to payroll. Estimates based on a 3- 
percent annual increase in total earnings and 
covered employment (per worker) indicate 
that if 1962 earnings were used in the cost 
estimated (instead of 1961 earnings), the 
level-cost of the present system would be 
reduced by 0.07 percent of taxable payroll. 
This would more than offset the increase in 
cost of the health benefits of between 0.01 
and 0.02 percent of payroll due to the 
changed earnings-level assumption. In the 
same way, the use of projected 1964 earnings 
levels assumption, would result in a reduc- 
tion of the level-cost of the cash benefits of 
20 percent of taxable payroll, as compared 
with an increase in costs of the health ben- 
efits of about 0.05 percent of payroll. 

I assume that he thought this would 
come out about right. 

Mr. KERR. If I correctly understand 
the language the Senator has read, it 
assumes the transfer of that part which 
under the Senator’s amendment would 
go to the trust fund, to the health fund. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Assuming no in- 
crease in wages, then there would be no 
problem. If the wages should go up, the 
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problem could arise. I am not able to 
predict where wages will go or how they 
will go. 

We say only that we think the pro- 
posal is actuarially sound. Mr. Myers 
has so certified; and I am inclined to 
accept his figures. 

Mr. KERR. The long-range cost esti- 
mates have not taken into account the 
possibility of a rise in earnings levels, 
although such a rise has characterized 
the past history of this country. If 
such an assumption were used in the cost 
estimates, along with the unlikely as- 
sumption that the benefits, nevertheless, 
would not be changed, the cost relative 
to payroll would, of course, be lower. 

It is important to note that the possi- 
bility that a rise in earnings levels will 
produce lower costs of the program in 
relation to payroll is a very important 
“safety factor” in the financial opera- 
tions of the system. The financing of 
the system is based essentially on the 
intermediate-cost estimate, along with 
the assumption of level earnings; if ex- 
perience follows the high-cost assump- 
tion, additional financing will be neces- 
sary. 

I say to the Senate that I read from a 
memorandum given to me on July 16, 
1962. I now ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, because it came directly to me 
from Mr. Robert J. Myers. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Subject: Changes in health benefits plan 
under conditions of rising earnings. 
From: Robert J. Myers. 

The actuarial balance of the proposed 
health benefits plan is based on the assump- 
tion of level earnings in the future. If earn- 
ings rise—as may be reasonably expected 
from past history—and if health benefit 
costs rise correspondingly, the proposed 
health benefits would not be in actuarial bal- 
ance. 

Under these circumstances, at least one 
of several alternatives would have to be done 
to maintain the actuarial status of the social 
security system without raising the tax rate 
assigned to the health benefits program. 

The cost estimates are based on the 1961 
earnings level. If the 1962 earnings level 
were used (assuming an annual increase of 
3 percent in earnings), one of the following 
alternatives would have to be done: 

1. Raise the earnings base to $5,350 and in- 
oer the hospital deductible to $10.30 per 

ay. 

2. Increase the hospital deductible to $12 
per day. 

3. Decrease the maximum duration of hos- 
pitalization from 90 to 80 days (under 
ber ee no deductible alternative, to 40 

Lys). 

By 1964, one of the following actions will 
be necessary to restore the estimated 
actuarial balance of the system: 

1. Raise the earnings base to $5,700 and 
ee the hospital deductible to $11 per 

ay. 

2. Increase the hospital deductible to $16 
per day. 

3. Decrease the maximum duration of hos- 
pitalization from 90 to 60 days (under 
the 45-day, no deductible alternative, to 33 
days). 


Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 


agree with me that Robert J. Myers has 
many times certified that the amend- 
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ment I have offered is 3 sound 
and adequately financed 

Mr. KERR. It is only actuarially 
sound on the assumption that earnings 
would be level on the basis of the 1961 
earnings. 

The man is telling the Senator that 
what I have said is correct, 

Mr. ANDERSON. He is not. He is 
saying that it is not correct. The sys- 
tem would adjust itself as wages rose. 
As wages rose, old age benefits would 
improve. I do not know. I have never 
examined the books. I know only that 
committees have been appointed to ex- 
amine social security, and they have said 
that social security is sound. I have 
heard Mr. Robert Myers quoted year 
after year. He has certified that the 
program is actuarially sound. If we 
have lost faith in him 

Mr. KERR. I have not lost faith in 
him, The Senator’s statement is based 
upon a transfer into the health fund of 
that which, under his measure, would 
go into the trust fund. That is the 
safety factor. 

Speaking further with reference to 
what the Javits-Anderson amendment 
would not do, it would not provide doc- 
tors’ care. It would not provide sur- 
geons’ care. It would not provide pri- 
vate nursing services. It would not 
provide physical therapy and related 
services except those customarily pro- 
vided in a hospital. It would not pro- 
vide dental services. It would not provide 
laboratory and X-ray services except 
those customarily provided in a hos- 
pital. It would not provide prescribed 
drugs, eyeglasses and dentures, except 
drugs custumarily provided in a hospital 
or nursing home. It would not provide 
diagnostic or screening and preventive 
services, except outpatient diagnostic 
services. It would not provide any of 
the medical care or remedial care rec- 
ognized under State law. ‘Therefore, I 
say again that the measure is a mis- 
nomer. It would not provide those 
things which are indispensable in a gen- 
eral program of providing medical care 
for the aged, and which the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] in 1960 said was the basis of the 
entire program of care for the aged. It 
is the most important element in care 
for the aged. 

Mr. President, I invite the Senator’s 
attention to what would very likely be 
lost if the Senate should adopt the 
amendment. I am making that state- 
ment on the assumption that, if agreed 
to by the Senate, the amendment would 
not be accepted by the House. Some 
Senators have had the opportunity and 
privilege of serving in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and consequently they 
know the procedures in that body. As I 
understand, if the amendment were 
agreed to, the measure would go back to 
the House of Representatives and would 
be placed on the Speaker’s desk. If a 
request were made to send the bill to con- 
ference, the request would haye to be 
agreed to unanimously. One objector in 
the House of Representatives would pre- 
vent the bill going to conference, unless 
the Committee on Rules should issue a 
rule to send the measure to conference. 
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I wonder if the sponsors of the amend- 
ment have any assurance that the Rules 
Committee would give the measure a 
rule? Assuming that it did not, the bill 
to which the amendment is attached, 
if it were adopted, would die, and with 
that action the States would lose the 
following: 

In the bill is a provision for 75 percent 
of the Federal share for a minimum of 
services, for self-support, self-care, and 
other nonadministrative services, train- 
ing, purchases of services from other 
State agencies, and for preventive 
services. 

There are provided in the bill changes 
in formula which would send to the 
States an additional $126 million for the 
aged, There is provided in the bill in- 
clusion of $34 million a year for second 
parent and aid to dependent children 
cases. Last year we passed a bill on a 
temporary basis that provided that if 
the wage earner in the home were un- 
employed, his children would be eligible 
for aid to dependent children. That 
assistance expired on June 30. The 
bill now before the Senate would extend 
such assistance; $73 million would be 
provided for aid to dependent children 
when the wage earner of the family is 
unemployed. If the bill dies, the exten- 
sion of that provision is killed. 

There is a provision for $4 million for 
foster care, which would be extended, 
child welfare, $5 million; adult category, 
single program, $7.5 million. 

In areas of critical unemployment 
there is now a very worthy program 
which an unemployed parent can 
achieve for his children on the basis of 
aid to dependent children, paid for by 
the State and the Federal Government. 
The program would permit a person to 
work for the benefit that he would re- 
ceive through the aid to dependent chil- 
dren that would come to him because 
he is unemployed. That program is 
now at a standstill because it expired 
on June 30. The extension of the pro- 
gram is provided in the bill. It is pre- 
vented from going into effect by reason 
of the fact that the bill is held up in 
the Senate because of the attempt to 
Place the pending amendment on it. 

If it goes on it and goes back to the 
House, and an objection is made to a 
conference, and the Rules Committee 
does not give a rule for a conference, that 
great and worthy program, of such tre- 
mendous significance to those who need 
it the worst, will be lost. 

We added an amendment to the bill 
on the floor of the Senate the other day 
which gave the States the right to permit 
those on old-age assistance to earn up to 
$50 a month without thereby their as- 
sistance checks being reduced. 

If the situation develops as I have 
visualized it, that great humanitarian 
provision will be lost. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. ‘The Senate added 
that same amendment once before. It 
went to the House. Did not the con- 
ferees strike it out after a few minutes’ 
deliberation? ` 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Therefore it is not 
a very great handicap to put it on the 
bill again. 

Mr. KERR. I believe that that provi- 
sion was mandatory. I am not sure of 
that, and the Senator will correct me if 
I am in error. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was not. We had 
that under discussion the other day. 

Mr. KERR. At one time we passed 
it and it was permissive. Another time 
it was mandatory. The Senator will 
remember which is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not able to 
say. 

Mr. KERR. I mean the Senator’s 
technician would know. 

Mr, ANDERSON. The Douglas 
amendment was permissive. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois obtained the floor him- 
self to present that amendment. 

Mr. KERR. But I believe we twice 
adopted it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not sure. I 
would merely like to say this to the able 
Senator from Oklahoma. He is strug- 
gling now in the Committee on Finance 
with the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Brno! to bring out a tax bill. 
The committee has just struck from the 
bill the withholding provision. The 
committee will change the bill in other 
respects. One objection in the House 
will prevent it from going to conference 
with the House. That fact did not hold 
back the Finance Committee from act- 
ing as it did. We recognize that one ob- 
jection in the House prevents such a 
bill from going to conference. I served 
on the Ways and Means Committee in 
the House. I know how they feel about 
their prerogatives. Nonetheless, there 
have been occasions when they have ac- 
cepted amendments. I admit it is a 
problem. I am not trying to dismiss it 
lightly. However, we have adopted 
amendments that the House did not 
bag ge care for. 

Mr. KERR. The same amendment 
the Senator has submitted is the one 
that is now before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But they have not 
taken any action on it for 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator con- 
template that if his amendment were 
sent to the House and the Rules Com- 
mittee gave a rule and the bill went to 
conference, the House would be willing 
to accept the amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope so. I cannot 
be certain about it, but I hope that the 
House would see the wisdom of doing 
just that. 

Mr. KERR. What the Senator has 
said might be the basis for taking exact- 
ly the opposite action to that which 
the Senator from New Mexico indicates 
would be his hope. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is possible. 

Mr, KERR. I have told the Senate 
what the bill would not do. I should 
now like to tell Senators, or remind 
them, of some of the things that it would 


and on the workers and employers of 


America, when everyone knows that 
we ought to ease the burden instead of 


increasing it, and when everyone knows 
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that the profit squeeze is on between cost 
and selling price, and that the profits 
of the employers, out of which taxes are 
paid, are being squeezed by increasing 
costs and increasing competition. 

So that what we have before us is an 
amendment which would increase on a 
limited group, which the distinguished 
Senator from New York said in 1960 
were “those least able to pay,” their part 
of the $2.2 billion a year in additional 
taxes. 

I request that Senators consider the 
position in which the amendment would 
put the younger workers of America. 
The amendment would place 20 million 
people in a position to receive the bene- 
fits provided by the amendment. There 
will be about 17 million of them who will 
be eligible on January 1, 1964. In suc- 
ceeding years there will be an additional 
3 million eligible, who have already 
earned eligibility for social security re- 
tirement purposes but who are not now 
employed by private industry and who 
are not now contributing to the fund. 
So the amendment would make 20 mil- 
lion retirees eligible for benefits who 
either have not or will not make any 
contribution to the fund, with the pos- 
sible exception of those who work be- 
yond 65 years of age and pay social 
security taxes by reason of that fact. 

Yet the benefits provided for the 20 
million people will cost $35 billion, which 
will have to be paid by the self-employed 
and the younger workers of America and 
their employers, when these younger 
workers are already struggling to take 
care of the health costs of their wives 
and their children. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor estimating the $35 billion based on 
treatment in private hospitals, or in pub- 
lic hospitals? 

Mr. KERR. This is the cost esti- 
mated, I believe, on the basis of a 3- 
percent increase every year for a num- 
ber of years, until it levels off at a level 
rate. I believe that contingency is in 
the estimate of the cost. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is impor- 
tant to determine whether the $35 bil- 
lion is based on experience in private 
hospitals or experience in public hospi- 
tals. In Louisiana we have a situation 
in which people stay 50 percent longer 
in public hospitals than in private hos- 
pitals, for any given illness. The reason 
for it is that if a person is paying his 
own hospital bill he is always asking 
his doctor, “Doctor, can I go home?” It 
is important to him, because he is pay- 
ing the bill. 

If he is in a State hospital, the ward 
leader or someone else is always calling 
up the doctor and saying, “Do you have 
to discharge that person? Can’t he stay 
a little longer?” There is the problem 
also of a person who wants to take a 


have him stay there longer. He wants 
his relative to stay in the hospital during 
Ka period of time that he takes a vaca- 
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The cold, hard statistics in Louisiana 
show—and no one is denying it, not even 
those who voted for the proposal—that 
there is a difference of 50 percent be- 
tween the length of time a person stays 
in a private hospital and in a State hos- 
pital, because in the one instance it is 
necessary to work to get patients out and 
in the other the patients are working to 
get themselves out. That is the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Loui- 
siana has called attention to a very sig- 
nificant fact. That is one of the reasons 
why the technicians speak of the cost of 
the bill to provide benefits to those who 
will have made no contribution to the 
fund as $35 billion: That is their esti- 
mate of what the minimum cost will be. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator to mark my words that it will 
be nearer $52 billion. 

Mr. KERR. There is no Senator who 
does not receive correspondence continu- 
ally from worthy veterans, whom he is 
trying to help from the standpoint of 
eh br to get them into a veterans’ hos- 
D 2 

What the Senator from Louisiana has 
said can be corroborated by any Sen- 
ator from the mail he receives from serv- 
icemen and veterans in his State, and 
from his experience in seeking to obtain 
for them entrance into veterans’ hos- 
pitals or the opportunity to continue to 
remain in veterans’ hospitals. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to support the Senator by saying that 
some of the most grateful constituents 
I have are those whose relatives I was 
able either to get into a veterans’ hos- 
pital or to keep in one. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 
While the Senator from Louisiana was 

„I was thinking of a veteran 
having a non-service-connected disabil- 
ity, who had a fine family, but one which 
was not economically fortunate, and of 
the many hours spent by members of 
the staff of the Senator from Oklahoma 
to secure the admission of that veteran 
to a veterans’ hospital. 

Mr. President, even the partially em- 
ployed will have to contribute to the $35 
billion. Workers who are employed only 
an time will have to pay a part of that 
cost. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the $35 billion 
cost envision taking care of beneficiaries 
during the expectancy of their life be- 
yond age 65? 

Mr. KERR. It envisions those who 
will be eligible but who will not have 
contributed to the fund. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is predicated upon 
an estimate of life into the future of 
persons who are now 65 and until all of 
them have passed away? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; and of those who 
are not yet 65 but who have earned so- 
cial security retirement identity, but 
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who are not now contributing to the 
fund by reason of being otherwise em- 
ployed, such as being employed by the 
Government, and the like. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. We are speaking of 
who would pay taxes. If the physically 
handicapped are employed and earn 
some wages, will they not pay social se- 
curity taxes? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. That includes some of 
the severely handicapped individuals 
who are employed in Goodwill Indus- 
tries and similar institutions, does it 
not? 

Mr. KERR. I believe it does, if they 
work enough and earn $50 a quarter. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Would they not 
be contributing to the payment of the 
hospital bills of at least some of the peo- 
ple who are well able to pay the bills 
themselves? 

Mr. KERR. They would contribute 
to the payment for hospital care for 
which every retired banker or finan- 
cier in America would be eligible. 

Mr. CURTIS. Such a person would 
not have to retire; he would simply 
have to be eligible for the benefits. He 
could have the highest income of his 
entire career but still eligible to retire. 

Mr. KERR. Then he would be eligi- 
ble for these benefits. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 
Not only the physically handicapped, 
but also the blind and the domestic 
employees. Even the cook in one’s 
house, who received $25 a week or more, 
would be taxed to pay for the benefits 
for which people who would not con- 
tribute a dime would become eligible. 
Millions of persons are employing 
domestic employees who will be making 
contributions. 

Mr. President, I am beginning to see 
the light. I am not going back to 
Oklahoma and face the farmers of that 
State, saying, “I voted to impose on you 
a tax of 794 percent of what you make 
above $4,800 up to $5,200, and one-half 
of 1 percent on every dollar you make 
up to $4,800, in order to provide benefits 
for millions of retired persons who may 
be the owners of the farms on which you 
are tenant farmers.” 

Many Members of the Senate who are 
deeply concerned about the agricultural 
program and the welfare of the Ameri- 
can farmers are supporting this measure. 
If and when it is passed, will they go 
back home and explain to the farmers 
why they voted to raise their taxes in 
order to provide benefits for people who 
are worth many times what the farmers 
are worth—people who have never paid 
a dollar to receive the benefits? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I am honored to yield to 
the lovely Senator from Oregon. 
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Mrs. NEUBERGER. Is this not what 
a farmer does if he has insurance on his 
house? 

Mr. KERR. I do not know of anyone 
who has insurance on a house who does 
not pay for it himself. I am talking 
about the 20 million people who will not 
have paid 1 cent for this insurance. It 
will be paid for and given to them by 
others. 

I say to the great Senator from 
Oregon that not one thing more is being 
provided for the old people of her State. 
She may think there is; but there is one 
nursing home in Oregon which is eligible 
under this measure—only one. This 
proposal is a misnomer. It does not pro- 
vide for the payment of doctors’ bills, 
dentists’ bills, or surgeons’ bills. It 
gives to those who do not need at the ex- 
pense of the lowest level income groups 
in America. It gives to those who have 
contributed nothing at the cost of the 
disabled, the blind, the domestic work- 
ers, the farmworkers, and the farmers 
of America. 

I favor medical care for the aged far 
beyond what is provided in this meas- 
ure. But if taxes are to be imposed on 
the American people to provide benefits 
for them, then every taxpayer should 
make the contribution, not only the 
lowest paid or those having the lowest 
incomes. Income taxes are paid on a 
graduated scale; but the Anderson-Javits 
amendment does not provide a gradu- 
ated scale of payments. The lowest wage 
level worker in this country pays the 
same percentage on what he earns as 
does the millionaire. 

I feel certain that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] does not be- 
lieve in such a philosophy as the Ander- 
son-Javits amendment contains. It is 
not necessary to pass this measure in 
order to provide such help to the aged. 
It is not necessary to offer bread and 
then give them a stone, by saying, Here 
is a program of medical care,” when no 
medical care is in it. 

It is said that under the Anderson- 
Javits amendment, 45 days of hospitali- 
zation will be provided without charge, 
without even a deductible. What will 
happen to a person who is over 65 years 
of age when the 45 days have elapsed? 
What will happen will be that such a 
person will be placed in a nursing home 
that does not exist, or else he will be 
eligible under Kerr-Mills in States 
where that act is in force, because that 
act will pay the doctors’ bills. It will 
pay the hospital bills for a year, if the 
State will implement the program. It 
will pay for dental care. It will pay for 
nurses. It will pay for laboratory and 
X-ray services. It will pay for any other 
medical care or remedial care recognized 
under State law. But the Anderson- 
Javits proposal would not. 

No wonder a group in Rochester, the 
hometown of the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
wrote as follows: 

Dear SENATOR Keatinc: Comments at- 
tributed to you in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD are receiving wide dissemination in cur- 
rent discussions regarding the proposed 
medicare amendment. 
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This is a carefully prepared, sensible ap- 
proach to one of our greatest legislative chal- 
lenges, and there is a very substantial body 
of doctors who feel that the sound and 
proper method of financing medical care is 
under social security. 


Says his constituent: 

The proposed amendment in my estima- 
tion is quite a hodgepodge of methods to 
take care of part of the expenses of senior 
citizens, whether they need it or not. It is 
interesting to note that in your home com- 
munity of Monroe County there are approxi- 
mately 38 accredited proprietary nursing 
homes with a bed capacity of 1,360, none of 
which could qualify under this proposal. 
There are also 8 other homes, including the 
Monroe County Home and Infirmary, St. 
Ann’s, the Jewish Home for the Aged, and 
so forth, with a bed capacity of 954, of which 
only St. Ann’s could possibly qualify, if, as 
proposed, that home affiliates with General 
Hospital. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has seen fit to quote from a 
letter sent to me, as apparently a copy 
was sent to him. All I can say is that I 
have received plenty of mail on all sides 
of this issue in the past 2 years. I have 
received a significant amount of mail in 
opposition to the original Anderson bill, 
and lately I have also received some in 
opposition to the modified bill. To be 
specific, I have gotten 10,299 letters in 
opposition to any form of health care for 
the aged under social security. 

I have also received 382,949 letters in 
favor either of the original Anderson 
proposal or of the modified which, in my 
judgment, is a much improved proposal. 
Therefore, while every letter is impor- 
tant, any single letter the Senator from 
Oklahoma might see fit to cite ought to 
be cited in the context of all of the many 
thousands of letters I have received. 

Mr. KERR. Under the original King- 
Anderson bill 10,000 nursing homes in 
America would have been eligible; but 
under this bill only 500 would be eligi- 
ble—only 500 in the entire Nation; and 
there would be only 1—if there were 
1—in the Senator’s county. 

Mr. KEATING. All the hospitals in 
Monroe County could qualify. 

Mr. KERR. Under this bill they could 
not qualify as nursing homes. 

Mr. KEATING. They could qualify if 
they affiliated. 

Mr. KERR. Oh, yes; but if they did, 
the Senator's estimate of 0.02 percent of 
payroll would have to be quadrupled, if 
all of them qualified. 

Mr. KEATING. There is a great dif- 
ference of opinion on that subject. 

Mr. KERR. That is the figure pro- 
vided by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare technicians. 

Mr. President, this bill would give too 
much to those who do not need it. It 
would give too little to those who do 
need it. 

Medical science in this country has 
advanced to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency and value—more so than in any 
other nation in the world. There was a 
time when American doctors went to 
Germany to study medicine and surgery. 
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But today, doctors and physicians come 
from around the world to study in the 
advanced facilities and courses under 
the distinguished medical educators of 
America. Why is that? It is because 
the American medical profession, the 
American dental profession, the Ameri- 
can surgical profession, and the Ameri- 
can nursing profession are free and have 
the incentive and opportunity to work 
to improve themselves to provide better 
medical care for the people. That care 
should be available to the aged, if they 
need it and if they cannot provide it 
for themselves. I would not deny it to 
a single person over 65 years of age who 
needs it and cannot provide it for him- 
self or herself. But I would not tax the 
disabled, the blind, the domestic work- 
ers, the garage mechanics, the filling sta- 
tion operators, and the other low-income 
groups of America to provide a limited 
program to millions of people for whom 
they are working, who will not have con- 
tributed one dime to pay the cost of the 
program. I have not seen that kind of 
light. I will not return to Oklahoma 
and tell the aged there that I have voted 
for a program which is a misnomer— 
which purports to be medical care, but 
would provide no medical care. 

I will cast my vote to make the present 
medical-care program for the aged more 
available, on the basis of having the 
States operate it and on the basis of 
having freedom of choice for the patient, 
as to the doctor, the dentist, the surgeon, 
the hospital, and the nursing home, and 
also freedom of choice on the part of 
the doctor, the dentist, and the surgeon, 
so that they might have a voice in decid- 
ing what patient or patients they would 
serve. But I would vote for such a pro- 
gram for those whose own economics 
will not enable them to pay for it. 

We have heard talk about someone 
with a $4,000 income who might have a 
catastrophic illness for which he would 
not be able to pay. Under this bill he 
would not be benefited. The other day 
I heard on this floor an eloquent plea 
for low-income groups who, with 
families to support, need a program 
which, in the case of a catastrophic ill- 
ness, would provide them with the medi- 
cal care and the hospital care they re- 
quire, without bankrupting them. But 
this bill would not give them such aid, 
it would keep them in a hospital for 90 
days, with some additional time in a 
nursing home or with daily visitation, 
and then they would be on their own. A 
person who had a lingering case would 
not be benefited under this bill; the bill 
would not provide the aid needed by such 
a person. Furthermore, if those in that 
income bracket want a limited health 
program, they can acquire it at a mini- 
mum cost. Yonder in the Chamber is 
a chart which shows that for those over 
65, the use of this same kind of health 
program, for which they are paying, has 
increased 200 percent in less than 10 
years. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mrs. NEUBERGER. By the enact- 
ment of this bill, would the Kerr-Mills 
Act for the indigent be repealed? 

Mr. KERR. No. Furthermore, it is 
not for the indigent, I say to the great 
lady from Oregon. The Kerr-Mills Act 
is not for the indigent. A person with 
a $5,000 medical cost and hospital cost 
does not have to be indigent in order 
to be unable to pay that cost. But if a 
person is worth a million dollars, I do 
not know of any reason why a tax to 
provide that person with medical care 
should be levied on that person's em- 
ployees who work in the kitchen or on 
the farm, or why a tax for that purpose 
should be levied on the blind. But that 
is what this amendment would do. In 
the Kerr-Mills Act there is no require- 
ment that one must be indigent in order 
to receive help. A State can decide that 
it will provide such help to any couple 
whose income does not exceed $3,000 or 
$4,000 or $5,000, if the State wishes to 
do so. But couples with incomes of that 
size are not indigent. However, by the 
time medium-income groups pay the cost 
of a lingering illness, they will be in- 
digent, because they will have had to 
pay out of their meager savings medical 
costs and hospital costs which this bill 
would not pay for them, and which their 
own means would not enable them to 


pay. 

Let us not deceive the people of Amer- 
ica or ourselves. We are talking about 
a program that would produce indigence, 
and not relieve it. The low income 
groups would get all the benefits under 
Kerr-Mills. If a member of such a group 
had a lingering illness, this measure 
would not keep him from becoming in- 
digent. He would have to resort to the 
Kerr-Mills Act in order to get any benefit. 
Yet this amendment would cost $2.2 bil- 
lion beginning in 1964, and the esti- 
mates of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare are that in 1964 
Kerr-Mills would cost less than $400 
million for every State that would qualify 
to give adequate medical care to those 
who cannot provide it for themselves. 

Who would pay for it? Every tax- 
payer; not the low income groups, not 
those who would be paying into a fund 
for which their own employers would be 
eligible to secure benefits, but with ref- 
erence to which they had never paid a 
dime. 

Where is the sense of fairness in the 
minds of Senators who would impose 
such a mockery? 

We should face the responsibility of 
providing medical care for the aged, 
but when we do, let us provide adequate 
medical care; when we do, let us require 
all taxpayers to pay for it; when we do, 
let us provide medical care for those 
who cannot provide it for themselves, 
and not for those who can provide it 
easily for themselves, without the tax 
being a burden on the low income workers 
of America. 

I submit to the Senate that the amend- 
ments should be defeated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Referring to the chart 
in the rear of the Chamber, it points out 
that persons over 65 on January 1, 1964, 
or who might thereafter retire at 65 
without having contributed to the health 
fund would exceed 20 million, and would 
cost social security $35 billion. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KERR. In that regard, the only 
amendment that should be made to the 
statement of the Senator from Nebraska 
is that it is estimated that those over 65 
who continued to work could contribute 
$50 million or more to the amount of 
$35 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Who would pay that 
$35 billion? 

Mr. KERR. Younger workers and the 
self-employed. 

Mr. CURTIS. And some who are not 


whose income is entirely from invest- 
ments pay one dime of that $35 billion? 
The social security tax is based on wages 
and salaries, is it not? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; it is based on the 
salaries or earnings of workers and the 
self-employed. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Such an individual, re- 
gardless of the extent of his capital or 
income, would be a beneficiary, but 
would not pay one dime of that amount? 

Mr. KERR. He would not be a con- 
tributor. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. Presiden 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I wish to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry before I begin 
my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Is time now con- 
trolled? And if I desire to speak on the 
same subject, must I have time allocated 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not now proceeding under con- 
trolled time. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I have enjoyed very 
much the presentation made by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Oklahoma. I 
agree with him in his basic theory that 
this measure would not do all the things 
that elderly people need done for them. 
The Senator is absolutely correct. At 
the same time, if it were to do all the 
things that the opponents of the meas- 
ure now say should be done, it would 
cost several times as much as what is 
already regarded as too high a cost. So 
a that argument answers the ques- 

on. 
VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE AND KING- 

ANDERSON 

Mr. President, there has been a good 
deal of talk in recent days by opponents 
of the King-Anderson bill concerning the 
role of voluntary health insurance in 
meeting the needs of older people. In 
essence, two claims have been made. 
First, that voluntary health insurance is, 
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or soon will be, meeting the need. Sec- 

ondly, that enactment of the King- 

Anderson bill will have a disastrous effect 

on voluntary plans. 

The truth, Mr. President, is just the 
opposite. 

Private insurance does not and cannot 
meet the need unaided. 

Enactment of King-Anderson will give 
a great boost to private insurance, and 
the combination of the two may well pro- 
vide the answer we seek. 

Older people whose incomes are fixed 
need comprehensive insurance coverage. 
Less than 5 percent of all the people in 
the United States have comprehensive 
health insurance, far fewer of our older 
people. The insurance that older peo- 
ple have costs too much of their incomes 
and provides too little in services cov- 
ered. The many hearings held through- 
out the country by our Special Commit- 
tee on Aging prove this beyond a doubt. 

Let it be understood, Mr. President, 
that this is not the fault of the insurance 
companies, not even of those private in- 
surance companies who sell individual 
policies—the only ones available to most 
older people—and which, for every dol- 
lar they take in, pay out only 53 cents 
for health services. 

This results from a simple fact of eco- 
nomic life. Insurance companies must 
take enough in premiums to pay for the 
costs of the services covered and, in the 
case of commercial companies, their 
profits. Older people cannot afford to 
pay premiums high enough to cover the 
costs of the services they need. The re- 
sult is that insurance premiums are cut 
to meet the incomes of some older people, 
services covered are cut correspondingly, 
and many of the elderly are cut off com- 
pletely from coverage just when their 
need is greatest. 

King-Anderson, properly understood, 
is designed and planned to help private 
insurance meet the need it cannot meet 
unaided. King-Anderson does not in- 
tend or pretend to do the whole job. It 
would simply relieve private insurance 
on the necessity to try to meet the 
greatest, most constant and most bur- 
densome part of the costs of health care 
for the elderly—the costs of hospital and 
skilled nursing facility care. 

When King-Anderson is enacted into 
law and our older people need no longer 

fear the burden of hospital costs, private 
insurers—profit and nonprofit alike— 
will be in a position to offer insurance 
coverage for other items of health care 
at a price which, hopefully, most of the 
elderly will be able to afford. 

The tripartite approach: King-Ander- 
son for hospital costs; private insurance 
for most other costs; Kerr-Mills to pick 
up costs that outrun the others, is the 
logical solution, the only one that 
promises an acceptable and workable 
answer. 

I hope the basic part of this three-part 
approach will be added promptly to the 
two we already have: the two which, of 
themselves, clearly cannot meet the 
need. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have set forth at 
this point in the Recorp a most interest- 
ing table of key facts about the health 
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insurance business which appeared in 
the June 4 issue of Medical Economics. 
There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Key facts about the health 
business 
WHICH INSURERS GET THE MOST? 
Premium income 
in millions 
Commercial health plans (group) $2, 104 
Blue Cross hospitalization plans 1 
Commercial health plans (indi- 


insurance 


Mang!!! naa cee eee 923 
Blue Shield medical-surgical plans 709 
Independent health plans 332 


WHICH INSURERS GIVE THE MOST? 
Percent paid out 
in benefits 

Independent health plans 
Blue Cross hospitalization plans 
Blue Shield medical-surgical plans 90.4 
Commercial health plans (group) 90. 4 
Commercial health plans (individual). 52.9 


Figures shown are for 1960 as reported by 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, the Health Insur- 
ance Association, and the Social Security 
Administration. 


12 of the Blue’s biggest competitors 


Premium) Percent 


income d out 
(in mil- | in bene- 
lions) fits 

Commercial heaith plans (group): 
Metropolitan _......-..2....- $356 90.6 
Aetna Life we 351 90.0 
Travelers — 296 90. 4 
Equitable. z 217 88.3 

Commercial health plans (indi- 

vidual): 
Mutual of Omaha 189 59.8 
Bankers Life & Casualty...... 114 60.9 
Prudential 95 46.2 
Continental Casun lt 89 51.6 
1 health — — 

nited Mine Workers 62 97.1 

Kaiser Found: gy Health 
T 53 94.5 

Group Health Insurance, 
8 Or Ree oats aca cask E 25 82. 3 

Health Insurance Plan, New 
pi FANS ARR RR Re ea a 21 99.5 


Figures hewn are for 1960 as reported by the companies 
and plans liste 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the bill before the Senate (H.R. 10606) 
would amend existing law providing for 
so-called public assistance. The pend- 
ing amendment to the bill would expand 
the social security system to provide 
limited medical care benefits for older 
persons. 

In regular procedure the public assist- 
ance bill was originated in the House of 
Representatives, considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee, passed by the 
House, and it has been considered and 
reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The amendment now pending 
has had the benefit of none of this de- 
liberation. 

The fact that the medicare amendment 
is before the Senate without adequate 
preliminary consideration involves a sit- 
uation which I shall review in the open- 
ing portion of these remarks. Such a 
review should be made for the record, 
and I hope it may be helpful otherwise. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public assistance has been officially re- 
lated to social security since the social 
security system was founded in 1935. 
In the beginning, public assistance was 
administered by the Social Security 
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Board. Now it is administered by the 
Social Security Administration. ’ 
It was originally contended that as 
social security coverage expanded the 
requirement for public assistance would. 
diminish. Social security coverage has 
been expanded, but—whatever the pub- 
lic assistance requirements may be—the 
cost of the program continues to increase. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Public assistance is financed by appro- 
priations from general revenue; but the 
social security system involves the levy 
of payroll taxes for its support. Despite 
this fundamental difference, along with 
others, the two programs are still offi- 
cially linked for many purposes. 

Legislative consideration is among the 
purposes for which they are considered 
to be related. And for this purpose the 
social security aspects have always pre- 
dominated to the extent that basic legis- 
lation for both programs has been sub- 
ject to revenue measure procedure. 

REVENUE MEASURES 


Article I, section 7, of the Constitution 
Says: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 


Senate may propose amendments as on other 
bills. 


The Senate knows how jealously the 
House guards this constitutional prerog- 
ative. If evidence is desired, it lies in 
the record which documents the fate of 
Senate attempts to intrude. And in 
view of the record, the chances for pas- 
sage of the pending amendment seem to 
be dim. 

SLIM CHANCE 

There are numerous reasons for us 
to assume that, even if the medicare 
amendments were passed by the Senate 
at this time, the chances for acceptance 
by the House of Representatives are dim; 
but two of the reasons I have in mind 
must be clear to all Members of the 
Senate: 

In the first place, it would raise taxes— 
not only the social security tax rates, but 
also the amount of pay on which they 
would be levied. In the second place, 
the Ways and Means Committee has 
been considering similar legislation for 
months with no action to date. 

HOUSE PROPOSALS 


The Ways and Means Committee had 
before it the Forand bill to provide old- 
age medicare through social security in 
the 86th Congress, but did not report it; 
and in the present Congress it has had 
the King-Anderson bill for the same pur- 
pose before it for months—without 
approval. 

Meanwhile, in the 86th Congress, the 
Senate did successfully amend a social 
security bill to include the Kerr-Mills 
provisions. But these established medi- 
cal aid for older people as a public assist- 
ance program to be financed by appro- 
priations from the general fund. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Senate Finance Committee has 
gone even further. On January 21, 1962, 
the committee considered a motion by 
the Senater from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] that hearings be held on Sen- 
ate bill 909 to establish a social security 
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medical care program for older persons 
through the social security system—not 
later than April 1, 1962, regardless of 
whether the House of Representatives 
had acted on an identical bill pending in 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

This motion was put to a vote; it failed 
to carry by a vote of 10 to 7. 

The committee then considered a sec- 
ond motion; it was made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerri that prompt 
hearings be held on this subject as soon 
as the House of Representatives. passes 
and sends to the Senate for further ac- 
tion a medical care for the aged bill. 

This motion was carried with an af- 
firmative vote by all 13 members of the 
committee present and voting. And this 
is the status of the matter in the com- 
mittee at this time. To date the House 
has not passed such a bill; if and when 
it does, the Finance Committee will act. 

COMMITTEE POLICY 


The committee’s action on this legis- 
lation was in accord with its traditional 
policy. It rarely holds advance hearings 
on a proposal when the originating juris- 
diction lies in the House, or considers 
such a bill before the House of Repre- 
sentatives has acted. 

The King-Anderson bill clearly was 
such a measure. It would have raised 
social security taxes which are being 
levied on millions of people and with- 
held from their pay. The pending 
amendment would do the same thing, 
and raise the amount of pay to be taxed. 

PENDING AMENDMENTS 

If the committee had held advance 

hearings on the King-Anderson bill, it 


would have spent its time on a bill 


which, according to the sponsors of the 
pending amendment, was considerably 
different from the Anderson-Javits pro- 
posal now under discussion. 

I submit the Finance Committee has 
acted properly, in accordance with tra- 
ditional policy, and wisely on this mat- 
ter. Under orthodox procedure it has 
reported the public assistance bill. It 
has not considered the tax-raising 
amendment which was originated in the 
Senate. 

NOTABLE COINCIDENCE 

The Senate cannot overlook the fact 
that by 1964 the pending amendment 
would increase Federal payroll tax col- 
lections for social security by more than 
$2 billion a year—and half of this would 
be withheld from the pay of the working 
people of this Nation. 

It is a notable coincidence that such 
a tax increase should be urged here with 
such vigor, when the propaganda drums 
are being hammered by those who con- 
tend that tax reductions up to $9.5 bil- 
lion must be enacted to save the country 
from recession or something worse. 

TAX RATES 

Under present law social security tax 
rates will increase, in steps, from a total 
of 7% percent in 1963 to 9½ percent in 
1968. This, as always with social secu- 
rity taxes, would be levied half on em- 
ployees and half on employers. 

Under the pending amendments the 
social security tax rates would be in- 
creased, in steps, from 7% percent in 
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1963 to 994 percent in 1968. This would 
be an increase from 35 percent each, 
on employees and employers, to 4% per- 
cent each. 

PAY BASE 

Under the proposed amendment the 
increase in tax rates would become ef- 
fective in 1964; but the amendment also 
would increase the maximum amount of 
pay which could be taxed, and this would 
be effective a year earlier, in the coming 
calendar year, in 1963. 

Under present law the graduated in- 
creases in the tax rate would be applied 
to a maximum pay fixed at $4,800. Un- 
der the pending amendment the in- 
creased rates would be levied on maxi- 
mum pay which would be raised to 
$5,200. 

NO DEDUCTIONS 

A payroll tax is a straight tax on em- 
ployees. There are no deductions. A 
tax of nearly 5 percent—on pay up to 
$5,200—is heavy taxation. It is heavy 
on both employee and employer; and the 
employee must pay it in addition to regu- 
lar income taxes withheld from his pay. 

With social security taxes rising, as 
they are, with or without the pending 
amendments, the question arises: How 
much higher can these taxes be raised? 
Let the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, himself, answer that 


question. 
RIBICOFF LIMIT 


Former Secretary Abraham Ribicoff, 
in an interview with the U.S. News & 
World Report, as published February 5, 
1962, said, in a published interview, in 
part, as follows: 

I have told Senator Harry F. BYRD, of 
Virginia, I think we have reached a state 


Social security taxes on an employee under present law rates and maximum 
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of almost maximum taxation under social 
security. In my mind, I place that at 10 
Percent of payroll. Under the tax schedule 
of the present act you will get up to 914 
percent for employer and employee in 1968. 
You add this one-half of 1 percent for medi- 
cal care for the aging under social security, 
and you've about hit the top of 10 percent. 
I don't think people will go for more than 
10 percent. 
A 45.6-PERCENT INCREASE 


Under rates fixed in the present law 
applied to the $4,800 limit, social security 
taxes on the employee would rise from 
$174 in 1963 to $222 in 1968. Under 
rates in the proposed amendment ap- 
plied to a $5,200 pay limit, social security 
taxes in 1968 would total $253.50. 

For those earning $5,200 and more, 
this would be an increase on each em- 
ployee of $79.50—or 45.6 percent to 
$253.50 in 6 years; the tax on employers 
would be increased by an equal amount; 
the Government’s take—per employee— 
would be increased by $159. The total 
tax would be $507. 

EMPLOYEE'S INCREASE 


I have prepared a table showing in- 
creases in social security taxes to be paid 
by an employee under the graduated 
schedule in the present law, and the in- 
creases which would be levied on an em- 
ployee under the graduated schedule in 
the proposed amendment, and a com- 
parison of the two in both dollars and 
percentage. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
table published at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


pay base of 


$4,800 compared with proposed rates and maximum pay base of $5,200 
en —— —! a ea S 


Present law rateson | Under proposed amendment, in tax rate 
$4,800 pay maximum + of 1 percent beginning in 1064, ana raising 
maximum pay base to $5,200 beginning in 1963 


FFT 
1968 (and after) 


increase figures based on— 
1963: Increase in base with no increase in rate. 


1964-65: Increase in base and 4 of 1 percent in rate for medicare. 
1966-67: Increase in base and graduated rate increase, 92 — Mol 3 for medicare, Percentage increase 
8 


is lower because medicare rate of 4 of 1 percent rem 
1968 and after: Increase in base and graduated rate 


constan 


increase, plus Kof 1 percent for medicare. Percentage 


increase is lower because medicare rate of M of I percent remains constant. 


INCOME TAXES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, consider these increased social 
security taxes in addition to individual 
income taxes, and compare them. At 
present income tax rates, a man with 
a wife and two children would pay $456 
in Federal income taxes on a $5,200 in- 
come. Social security and income taxes 
would be almost equal if the man were 
making $300 a month. 

The social security taxes would be 
higher if the man were self-employed. 
Under the amendment, if a self-em- 


ployed man were taxed on $5,200, he 
would pay $300 in 1964 and $380 in 
1968; and if a self-employed man earned 
$3,600 in 1968 his social security taxes 
would exceed his income taxes, at present 
income tax rates. 

SEVENTEEN AND ONE-HALF MILLION 


While younger people will pay in- 
creased taxes for years before they could 
receive any benefits, sponsors of the 
pending amendments are authority for 
the statement that some 17½ million 
persons who had paid nothing into the 
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fund would be eligible for medicare 
benefits in January 1964. 

These would include some 15 million 
persons 65 years of age and more al- 
ready retired under social security and 
railroad retirement programs, and some 
2½ million outside of government re- 
tirement programs who, under the 
amendments, would be covered into the 
program with no previous identification 
in Federal insurance. 

MILLIONAIRES COVERED 


Such benefits as the amendments 
would provide would be available to all 
persons 65 and over, except Federal em- 
ployees, aliens, convicted subversives, 
and so forth. There would be no needs 
test. Payments would be made to mil- 
Uonaires and the indigent, and all of 
those in between, regardless of ability 


to pay. 

It is a matter of record that among 
all of those now 65 and older, only about 
14 percent are receiving public assist- 
ance payments, and, of course, not all 
of these require services for which the 
amendments would pay benefits. This 
would indicate a majority of the elderly 
are capable of providing for their own 


needs. 
APPROPRIATIONS TOO 


The Anderson-Javits amendments 
would not only increase social security 
taxes for so-called medicare; but also 
would authorize appropriations from the 
general fund. This would set the prece- 
dent of providing general fund ap- 
propriations to defray costs of social 
security programs. 

In this instance it is said that the 
appropriations would be to defray cover- 
age costs for those not previously identi- 
fied with Federal retirement programs. 
But the fact is that part of the increased 
revenue from the pending amendment 
would be used to “sweeten” regular 
social security retirement payments. 

DISAPPOINTING BENEFITS 


Even with increased taxes and appro- 
priations from the general fund, medi- 
care benefits under the pending amend- 
ment would be disappointing to millions 
of older persons who, by the highly emo- 
tional, much publicized, nationwide cam- 
paign for the King-Anderson bill have 
been led to expect far more. 

The amendments would cost more 
than $1 billion a year, but it would not 
pay private doctor fees; it would not pay 
any private nursing costs; it would not 
pay for any drugs used outside of hos- 
pitals; it would not pay for any nursing 
home facilities unless they were directly 
affiliated with a hospital; it would not 
pay for dental work; it would not pay for 
eyeglasses; it would not pay for any 
rrosthetic devices, and so forth. 

What would they pay for? They 
would pay for diagnostic services after 
the patient paid the first $20; they 
would pay for up to 90 days of inpatient 
hospital services after the patient paid 
the first $20 to $90; they would pay for 
services up to 180 days in a nursing home 
directly affiliated with a hospital after 
a patient is released from the hospital; 
and they would pay for home health 
care up to 240 visits. 
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QUESTIONABLE CHANGES 


Much has been said in the floor dis- 
cussion of so-called improvements in the 
pending amendments relating to partici- 
pation by private insurance companies 
and by agencies of State governments. 
The language in the amendments clearly 
indicates that participation by States 
and insurance companies would be 
limited, indeed. 

There has been no testimony as to the 
reaction of either the States or the in- 
surance companies. This, of course, 
simply goes to prove the necessity for 
proper hearings and examination with 
respect to legislation such as this. With- 
out the evidence and testimony these 
provisions cannot be evaluated. 

KINDLY DISPOSED 


Analysis of the pending Anderson- 
Javits amendments, as was true also 
with the King-Anderson bill, makes ob- 
vious the reasons for proceeding cau- 
tiously with this plan despite the fact 
that it is a proposal which appeals to the 
sympathies of almost everyone. 

All of us want the very best for our 
senior citizens; no one is unkindly dis- 
posed toward them, but the amendments 
are a misguided effort which could dis- 
appoint them and impose hardship on 
their children. There is every reason 
to proceed carefully in a matter as im- 
portant as this. 


TREMENDOUS STRAIN 


Even with all of the shortcomings in 
the pending amendments, they would be 
certain to put a tremendous strain on 
existing medical institutions, related fa- 
cilities and personnel. The amend- 
ments, of course, make no provision for 
financing the cost of their expansion. 
This would come later. 

Full payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the quality and quantity of 
medical care which people would expect 
would be virtually impossible for the sim- 
ple reason that necessary taxes would be 
too high. This would be doubly true if 
secondary costs were to be financed. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH 


If annual expenditures should average 
$100 each for the 17.5 million persons 
covered by the pending amendments, the 
cost would be $1,750 million per year. 
With higher taxes, higher pay base, and 
appropriations from the general fund, 
this is about the amount to be received 
in 1964. 

The administration estimated that 
first-year costs of a medicare program 
similar to the provisions of the pending 
amendments would be $1.1 billion. With 
limited medical benefits for persons after 
they have reached 65, and none for those 
under 65, rapid expansion of the program 
could be expected. 

Under all of the circumstances, which 
must be considered, I shall vote in op- 
position to the pending amendments. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
are many, many things with which we 
could concern ourselves. Quite a bit has 
been said about there being a misrepre- 
sentation of the situation; that we actu- 
ally would not do what we say we would 
do; that this proposal is not a medical 
care proposal. 
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I have been, I am sure, particularly 
careful, round after round, to say that 
this is not a medicare proposal. The 
bill which was introduced cites, at the 
beginning: 


This act may be cited as the Health In- 
surance Benefits Act of 1961. 


That was the basis on which it was 
introduced in the Congress. 

The pending amendments provide: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out Public Wel- 
fare Amendments of 1962” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Public Welfare and Health Insur- 
ance Amendments of 1962”. 


We have not attempted to sail under 
false colors. We have said constantly 
and persistently that this is a health 
benefits proposal, a health care proposal. 
We are not at all talking about medical 
care. 

I was in this august assembly when 
there was a long discussion over what 
was known as the tidelands oil bill. That 
was originally introduced as the Sub- 
merged Lands Act. It got nowhere, be- 
cause the submerged lands had been 
decreed by the Supreme Court not to be- 
long to the United States. 

Then a smart advertising man took 
charge and changed the name to the 
tidelands oil bill. That was done because 
the Supreme Court had held that the 
tidelands did belong to the United States. 
Then on the basis of what they called 
the bill, not on what it was, there were 
ceded to the States the submerged lands 
of this country. 

I talked at some length against the 
bill. I fought against it a little, as did 
many others. One of the things that I 
resented was that it was called the tide- 
lands bill, when there was not an inch 
of tidelands involved in the bill, After 
the Senate finished that, the proponents 
brought out a submerged lands bill, to 
take care of the outer shelf. 

In this particular case, we have tried 
hard to get the terminology correct. 

I was very much interested in the $35 
billion which it is said that the workers 
of this country—the blind, the crippled, 
and all the other people—will have to 
pay. Will they? I think not. 

We have had many discussions with 
regard to the comments of Mr. Robert 
Myers. Mr. Robert Myers pointed out 
what would be the amounts of money 
involved, in a memorandum dated 
July 12. 

This memorandum shows that in 1963 
$580 million would be paid in on a cash- 
payment basis. In 1964, $2,010 million 
would be paid in. Therefore, something 
in the neighborhood of $2 billion would 
be paid in that year. 

Under our program, the value of bene- 
fits in the aged who contribute insub- 
stantially to the program would be only 
0.1 percent of payroll. Of the total of 
0.68 percent of payroll collected for 
health insurance, this amount of 0.1 
would go for the current aged. The 
contribution toward the current aged 
thus would be 15 percent of total con- 
tributions. If these current aged were 
omitted from the system, health insur- 
ance would cost 0.58 percent of payroll. 
In other words, as things stand, the 
worker would contribute 0.34 percent of 
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payroll, and to his advantage would go 
0.24 percent of payroll from employer 
contributions. 

So the $35 billion would come from the 
employer. None would actually come 
from the worker. 

If someone is going to shed tears, he 
should shed tears for the employer and 
not for the worker. The worker would 
gain by this procedure. He would not 
have to pay the cost. The young worker 
would get more than value for what he 
would pay in terms of contributions. 
The employer contribution would in part 
cover the cost of the worker. 

Many things have been said about the 
need for this program. We prepared at 
one time a long list of tables. I trimmed 
them down and trimmed them down, 
thinking of putting them in the RECORD. 

One after another we pick up stories of 
individuals and people, and what they 
believe. I will not take the time of the 
Senate on this problem, except to point 
out one case which came to the Office of 
the President. It was about a 77-year- 
old man retired on social security. His 
daughter put this statement in a letter: 

He has worked all these years to acquire his 
small home, plus a small amount of savings 
to supplement his and his wife's needs. He 
carried no medical or hospital insurance 
(however, even if he had, the insurance 
would not cover the costs incurred by his 
wife's illness). He figured his savings would 
take care of any emergencies, never figuring 
the costs of today. He wanted that feeling 
of independence, and thought he had solved 
all his problems. 


Since his wife’s death, the man is now 
confronted with the following bills: hos- 
Pitalization for 30 days, $2,962.70; doc- 
tors’ bills to date, $900; private nurses, 
125 funeral expenses approximate 

200. 

This man had some problems. We 
would not solve them all. Nobody claims 
that we would solve them all under the 
terms of the amendments. 

I give that to illustrate things that 
need to be done. 

Mr. President, we are about to make 
a great decision—a decision which will 
mark tomorrow as one of the most mem- 
orable days in the history of the efforts 
of our Government to promote the gen- 
eral welfare—a decision which will be 
looked upon as a long, firm stride toward 
the state of well-being to which the peo- 
ple of this country aspire. What we de- 
cide will be of tremendous significance 
to all Americans. But it will be a god- 
send to the 17 million Americans who 
have passed their 65th birthdays. 

Many of these older people now have 
as their constant companion the fear 
that a costly illness will deprive them 
of everything they have managed to save 
during a lifetime of hard work and sac- 
rifice. And not far removed from hav- 
ing this fear as a companion are many 
additional millions of Americans who 
have reached the time of life when their 
thoughts go more and more to the prob- 
lems which will face them after they get 
old and no longer have an income from 
work. And let us not forget the im- 
portance of our imminent decision to the 
sons and daughters of these millions of 
older Americans, who—while struggling 
to provide modest comforts for their own 
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families, pay off the mortgage on a home, 
and put a youngster through college— 
face the day-to-day fear that they may 
have to go heavily into debt to pay the 
hospital bills of an aging father or 
mother. Let there be no doubt that all 
Americans—the young as well as the 
old—should attach great importance to 
what we do on health insurance. 

The discussion of health insurance for 
the aged that has taken place on this 
floor during the past several days has 
been most gratifying. The interest dis- 
played in financing the health needs of 
the aged befits the importance of this 
subject. It is good that so many facts 
and ideas have been so thoroughly aired. 
The fact that the discussion has been 
of bipartisan character is indicative of 
the importance of this measure. The 
extensive improvements over my original 
bill that are reflected in the proposal 
now before us are the result of close 
cooperation on the part of a number 
of Senators from both sides of the aisle. 
To my Republican colleagues who are co- 
sponsors of the measure I extend my sin- 
cere appreciation. 

We are engaged in a serious and stren- 
uous effort to get a good program of 
health imsurance for the aged. Mr. 
President, let me assure Senators that 
this is no futile gesture. As surely as 
I stand here, the efforts we are making 
will lead to a measure of health insur- 
ance for the aged of which we can be 
proud. We have before us a proposal on 
which there can be agreement among all 
who are sincere in wanting to provide an 
effective method by which the problem of 
the health needs of the aged can be met. 
I am convinced that our efforts will be 
fruitful. 

THE PROBLEM 

Mr. President, the problem that the 
health insurance proposal would meet is 
grave. It also is one that presses for 
solution. 

Today, few people reaching retirement 
age are free of the fear that an expensive 
hospital stay will wipe out their savings 
and, after a lifetime of independence, 
force them to public assistance, private 
charity, or dependence on their children. 

Let me state for Senators, very briefly, 
what I believe are some of the significant 
facts that have now been established. 

AGED CANNOT MEET THEIR HEALTH COSTS 

WITHOUT HELP 

There is now general agreement that 
old people cannot meet their health costs 
without help. Mr. President, I wish to 
extend my most sincere congratulations 
to the Members of this body for their 
diligence in culling the wheat from the 
chaff—in getting rid of the utter non- 
sense that old people do not have a real 
problem and that a Federal program to 
deal with it is not necessary. The fact, 
so well brought out in our discussion, is 
that old people have health costs which 
are twice as high as those of younger 
people and have only half as much in- 
come to deal with those costs. That 
spells “problem” to anybody who has a 
grasp of today’s economics. 

I do not want to belabor a point al- 
ready generally recognized, but I want 
to repeat a few statistics which make 
deep imprints on one’s conscience. Old 
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people need three times as much hos- 
pital care as younger people. One in 
six aged persons is hospitalized each 
year. Nine out of 10 will be hospitalized 
at least once after reaching age 65. An 
elderly couple, in a year during which 
one or both members receive hospital 
care, can expect their combined medical 
bills to total about $1,200. 

The figures on income and assets are 
no less disturbing. Half of all aged cou- 
ples have less than $2,500 in annual in- 
come. Half of the aged persons living 
alone have less than $1,000. Although 
many have equity in a home, half have 
less than $500 in liquid assets. Nor is it 
only the very poor who are threatened 
by financial disaster by ill health in old 
age. When serious illness occurs with 
such frequency after 65 that the average 
couple can expect 5 periods of hospital- 
ization between 65 and death, ill health 
threatens the financial independence of 
almost all the aged. 

With health care costs continuing to 
rise, and the income of the aged rising 
much more slowly, the problem of the 
aged in meeting these costs can only 
become more difficult. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE CANNOT SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM THE AGED FACE 

Another fact now well established is 
that private insurance alone cannot 
solve the problem that the aged face in 
financing their health costs. This is a 
matter of simple mathematics. The fact 
that old people have high health costs 
make them a high risk group; it costs 
more to insure them, and indeed many 
old people would not be accepted for in- 
surance. The other side of the dilemma 
is that, generally speaking, old people— 
even those who would be accepted for 
insurance—cannot afford to buy ade- 
quate health insurance. And the situa- 
tion is made even worse by the fact that 
the aged are generally not in em- 
ployee groups or other groups and there- 
fore must be insured on an individual 
basis, a quite expensive proposition, 
sometimes twice as costly as group cover- 
age offering identical protection. 

It is not hard to understand why only 
about half of the aged have health insur- 
ance of any kind; and why in many 
cases the coverage is so restricted as to be 
no defense against the threat that all 
older people face—the loss of their life 
savings, and the loss of the homes they 
have worked hard to pay for and where 
they expected to live out their days. 
What health insurance the aged can af- 
ford certainly is often woefully inade- 
quate. The policies available to them 
frequently have restricted benefits, pro- 
hibitively high premiums, exclusion of 
preexisting conditions for from 6 months 
to the life of the policy, cancellable fea- 
tures, or a combination of these limita- 
tions. Thus, another fact that is now 
well established is that private insurance 
alone cannot solve the problem that the 
aged face in financing their health costs. 

Blue Cross, which has long tried to ex- 
tend protection to the aged by shifting 
part of their cost to younger groups 
through “community rating,” finds it 
more and more difficult to compete with 
the commercial insurers. The latter have 
increasingly been able to attract the 
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low-cost groups, leaving the higher cost 
groups to Blue Cross. In recent years, 
Blue Cross has been paying out $375 mil- 
lion in -benefits a year for the elderly 
while collecting only $200 million from 
them. Blue Cross has as much as said 
that it cannot do business on this basis 
any longer, and has asked for a Federal 
subsidy for the aged. 

Further extension of private health 
insurance protection for the aged must 
surmount. the barrier not only of the 
generally low-income, high-cost problem 
of the aged but of the complication that 
those not now covered include the worst 
risks and lowest income people even 
among the aged. This, Mr. President, is 
an imposing barrier, and I congratulate 
the Senate for declining to dance to the 
tune of those who have sung, “let’s wait 
and see.” From the debate and adding 
those who voted for the Saltonstall 
amendment to those who support my 
amendment it seems fair to say that 
practically all Senators agree that more 
needs to be done now. 

HEALTH INSURANCE THE ONLY PRACTICAL 

METHOD 

Now how does this proposal to meet 
the problem through social security come 
about? It comes about because it is 
clear that social security cannot give 
security in old age through a cash pay- 
ment alone. 

The monthly cash benefits can meet 
regula: and recurring expenses like those 
for food, clothing, and rent but cash 
benefits, even if they were a good deal 
higher than they are, would be ineffec- 
tive in solving the problem the aged have 
in meeting their health costs. This is 
true because these costs are not evenly 
distributed from month to month or even 
from year to year. A person over 65 may 
have no appreciable health costs for sev- 
eral years and then in a short time have 
health costs running into the thousands 
of dollars. 

It is not desirable, even if it were pos- 
sible, to increase the social security cash 
benefit sufficiently to cover such large 
expenses, The obvious solution is to 
even out this expense over time and 
over all the aged, and the only way to 
achieve this is through insurance. And 
that of course is what our proposal is 
all about. The fact is that the only 
practical way that basic retirement pro- 
tection—security for older people—can 
be furnished is through a combination 
of a cash benefit and health insurance. 

What this proposal does therefore is 
to add to the cash retirement benefit of 
social security $8 a month—in terms 
of a paid up health insurance policy. 
This is not as much of a departure as 
some have tried to make out, Many 
times we have raised social security 
benefits, for those already 65 as well as 
those who will become 65 in the future. 
This proposal constitutes another in- 
crease in social security minimum pro- 
tection. After the passage of this pro- 
posal all social security beneficiaries will 
be entitled to at least the $40 minimum 
cash benefit and a health insurance 
policy worth $8 a month. Above these 
minimums, the benefits vary, of course, 
in relation to past earnings. This is the 
theory of our proposal. It is based 
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solidly on past precedent and differs only 
in that the security of the aged demands 
that the next increase in the minimum 
protection under social security be in the 
form of a paid up health insurance 
policy. ; 

Now the reason that social security is 
the most. effective instrument for the 
purpose at hand is that, just as in the 
case of the cash benefits provided under 
the program, people contribute through- 
out their working lives, when they can 
afford it, and receive the protection after 
65, when they need it most. They re- 
ceive this protection without. further 
contributions after retirement. 

This social security instrument gives 
protection on a practically universal 
basis, More than 9 out of 10 people 
who work, and their families, are pro- 
tected by the social security program. 
By 1964, when the proposed health in- 
surance protection would be effective, 
about 95 percent of the people then at- 
taining 65 would be eligible for social 
security benefits, and this percentage 
would rise to an even higher figure 
thereafter. In the course of a year some 
73 million earners now contribute to the 
program; 86 million have contributed 
long enough to be fully insured. Coy- 
erage is nearly universal and, of course, 
under this amendment we have provided 
also for railroad workers and have 
blanketed in the aged who have not had 
the opportunity to participate in these 
systems in the past. 

MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED 
NOT THE ANSWER 

Some Senators who still have reserva- 
tions about a health insurance program 
financed through social security have 
urged that we defer action until the 
Federal-State medical assistance for the 
aged programs has been given a further 
opportunity to deal with the problem. 
I believe, though, that the viewpoint that 
medical assistance for the aged cannot, 
will not, and indeed should not be ex- 
pected to, solve the problem is the view- 
point of the great majority and is gaining 
more adherents every day. 

It is now nearly 2 years since the en- 
actment of the legislation which permits 
the States to establish programs of medi- 
cal assistance for the aged, financed to 
a considerable extent by Federal grants; 
yet, only half of the States have estab- 
lished any kind of a program of medical 
assistance for the aged under the MAA 
law; and most of those that have been 
set up are quite ineffective. 

In May 1962 only 102,000 persons were 
getting help under such programs. 
About 90 percent of the payments are 
concentrated in four high-income States. 
A few of the other States have developed 
modest medical assistance for the aged 
programs but, generally, very little has 
been done in the States which have lower 
income and greater need. These other 
States certainly want to do the best pos- 
sible job in meeting the needs of the 
old people in the State, and the Federal 
Government puts no strings on the 
money it will provide. In fact, the MAA 
legislation put no limit on the funds that 
could be provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, subject only to the provision of 
matching funds by the States. 
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But the problem is that the States do 
not have their part of the money neces- 
sary to do a good job, and there is no 
indication that large new sources for 
State revenues will suddenly open up. 
The financial burden on the States, if 
all were to develop full-fledged MAA 
programs, would be enormous. They 
would have to raise funds amounting to 
about three times as much as they are 
now spending under both the new med- 
ical assistance for the aged programs 
and under the medical vendor payment 
provisions which have been a part of the 
old-age assistance programs for more 
than 10 years. 

But in any event, the means test ap- 
proach is not a satisfactory solution to 
this problem for the great bulk of 
American people, who have maintained 
their independence throughout their 
working lives. f 

I have been very much surprised that 
evidently some of the Senators from the 
other side of the aisle who are in sym- 
pathy with many parts of this proposal 
have indicated in the debate that they 
hesitate to support it because it has 
seemed to them that making the bene- 
fits available without a means test or 
income test was somehow unfair to con- 
tributors to the program. But this is 
to attack our whole social security pro- 
gram and, in my judgment, to attack it 
on one of the points where it is strong- 
est and most popular. There is no more 
reason to argue for an income test in the 
case of health insurance than in the case 
of cash benefits. Why do these Senators 
not argue that under social security to- 
day we are taxing workers to provide 
benefits for older people who could buy 
their-own annuities? And why is it that 
current workers are not only willing, 
but eager, to continue to pay the social 
security tax, and in fact generally favor 
improvements and extensions in social 
security, even though they know they 
must pay increased taxes to pay for 
those improvements? 

Mr. President, one reason why the 
American people overwhelmingly sup- 
port the social security program is just 
because there is no needs test or means 
test or income test. Current workers 
know the social security taxes they pay 
are going to help meet the cost of bene- 
fits that will be available to them in re- 
tirement regardless of what they may be 
able to add to them in terms of private 
pensions or individual savings. This is 
one of the great strengths of the social 
security program—that it is a base to 
which people can add other forms of 
protection on their own through volun- 
tary effort. This is the basis of the great 
partnership that exists today between 
the social security program and some 
30,000 or more private pension plans. 
Any income test or means test destroys 
this partnership for under such tests one 
loses rights to the basic protection in 
proportion to one’s success in securing 
private pension protection or in accumu- 
lating individual savings. Thus an in- 
come test is a disincentive to individual 
voluntary effort and to saving. 

All of this is exactly as true in the 
area of health insurance as it is in the 
case of cash benefits. Actually, if we 
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provide health protection for the aged 
solely on the basis of an income test we 
will be undermining the partnership be- 
tween private enterprise and Govern- 
ment effort that has worked out so well 
in the present social security program. 
Success in securing good protection 
under private retirement systems supple- 
mentary to social security will mean that 
the individual does not get the health 
insurance he has paid toward. Success 
in saving on one’s own would mean that 
one’s contributions to social security for 
health purposes would come to nothing. 
This is to set up incentives in exactly 
the wrong way. 

The situation would be the same as 
if we relied solely on public assistance 
for cash payments to the aged—those 
who had taken steps to provide for their 
own security in old age would be faced 
with the spectacle of the improvident, 
as well as the unfortunate, getting as- 
sistance that those who had saved could 
not qualify for. On the other hand, 
what will be the situation if we provide 
health insurance under social security 
without a means test? ‘Secure in the 
knowledge that his social security health 
insurance protection will be available to 
him whatever resources he may have, the 
worker will have every incentive to pro- 
vide additional protection for himself, 
and he can be counted on to do so. 

In the argument for an income test 
much has been made of the fact that 
wealthy people would have the protec- 
tion. Actually wealthy people will get 
very little out of this program compared 
with what the Government has already 
provided for them. To a large extent, 
wealthy older people are already being 
reimbursed for their medical costs, since 
all of their hospital and doctor bills can, 
subject to very liberal maximums, be 
treated as Federal income-tax deduc- 
tions. The provision, applicable to 
younger people, that only medical ex- 
penses over and above 3 percent of in- 
come can be deducted does not apply to 
people 65 and over. For an older person 
in the highest income-tax bracket, as 
much as 91 percent of his medical ex- 
penditures can be returned to him in the 
form of income-tax savings. 

The only alternative to providing 
health insurance protection for the few 
older people who are well off would be to 
provide the protection subject to a means 
test or an income test of some sort. Ifa 
reasonably effective means test were ap- 
plied, the cost of administering it would 
be several times as high as the cost of 
administration without such a test since 
it would involve individual case investi- 
gations. Then even if the better-off peo- 
ple were excluded, very little money 
would be saved, and the savings would 
be reduced by the expense of adminis- 
tration, On the other hand, if the test 
were a loose one—one that did not pro- 
vide for individual case investigations 
but relied primarily on affidavits—there 
would be danger of large-scale inequities. 

Underlying everything else, our objec- 
tion to a means test is that people do 
not like it because it is inherently humil- 
iating. This is a matter of fact attested 
to by all who have been the 
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aside by false analogies. For example, it 
has been argued that a means test for 
health insurance is basically no differ- 
ent from the investigation of financial 
status that a person undergoes when he 
makes application for a loan. This is 
not so. The two are very different. If 
you or I apply for a loan, to buy a house, 
perhaps, or to buy a car, we go into the 
interview proudly, with the purpose of 
establishing that we are good financial 
risks, responsible, able to provide for 
ourselves—in short, that we are success- 
ful in the world of affairs. Only if we 
establish this about ourselves will we 
qualify for the loan. What do we have 
to do when we apply for a means-test 
benefit? Just the opposite. We have to 
establish that we have not saved enough 
to meet our needs, that we cannot pro- 
vide for ourselves—in short, that we are 
a financial failure. This is why the 
means test is by its very nature humil- 
iating, no matter how humanely it is ad- 
ministered. Do we want to require that 
the person who has worked and sup- 
ported himself and his family all of his 
life, whose retirement is provided for 
through social security benefits earned 
through work and based on his earnings, 
must go to the welfare agency, hat in 
hand, and plead failure because serious 
illness has struck? 

In any case, the problem is not pri- 
marily that of the poor. The problem of 
meeting the cost of medical care in old 
age is most pressing for the great group 
of older people who are neither rich nor 
very poor. It exists for those of average 
income and those of well above average 
income. As is well established, the need 
for high-cost health care at the upper 
ages is great. Very few indeed are those 
who reach retirement age with sufficient 
resources to be secure in the knowledge 
that they can pay for all the health care 
they will need in the years from retire- 
ment to death. If any plan that is 
adopted is to provide protection for all 
who need it, the few who would be ex- 
cluded would simply not be worth the 
trouble it would take to exclude them. 
Barely 3 percent of the aged have in- 
comes of $10,000 or more and most of 
these have such incomes only in the early 
part of the period past 65. 

Mr. President, we have provided for a 
health insurance plan for Federal em- 
ployees, and including Senators, with the 
Federal Government as the employer 
bearing a share of the cost. Did any 
of us seriously consider leaving out the 
higher-bracket employees from this pro- 
gram? Of course not. People need 
health insurance protection at all income 
levels except perhaps for those at the 
highest 1 percent in the income scale, 
and some people cannot get what they 
need under individual plans because they 
are poor risks. 

For all these various reasons I say that 
the argument for an income test in this 
program is fallacious and I urge the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle who 
are sympathetic to this proposal in other 
respects to reexamine their doubts in this 
regard. 

There is great value in having the 
protection available as an earned right— 
earned through work and paid for out of 
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earnings, There is the value that every- 
one, rich man and poor man alike, can 
apply for the benefits without having to 
establish that he has been unable to look 
out for himself. There is the value of 
the stimulus to self-reliance and inde- 
pendence that is provided when the 
worker knows he can save, invest, and 
provide additional protection for himself 
without losing his Government protec- 
tion. There is the cost control that is 
inherent in a system where the worker 
knows that he and his employer must 
pay for the benefits. And make no mis- 
take about it—the worker is willing to 
support this kind of system only because 
the benefits are payable without a test 
of income. If you destroy the right to 
protection, based on earnings and con- 
tribution by introducing a test of need, 
then the payroll tax cannot reasonably 
be used to raise the money. The con- 
sequence is that a large new cost burden 
is thrown on the General Treasury, and 
the cost controls inherent in a contribu- 
tory system are lost. 

Yes, Mr. President, fortunately the re- 
sponsible, conservative way to finance 
this program is also the popular way be- 
cause people want the security that 
comes from participating directly in the 
financing and in not having a test of 
need. The agreement is, if you will, reli- 
ance on a user’s tax in return for protec- 
tion to the users. If we rule out benefits 
for payers on the basis that they have 
saved on their own and that the funds 
are available only to those of low income, 
then we have no right to a user’s tax 
and the whole resource of the payroll tax 
is no longer available for the great social 
purposes of social security. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an issue on which I hope 
all thoughtful liberals, conservatives, and 
moderates can agree. We want no in- 
come test in social security and we want 
to continue our contributory social se- 
curity program to which this health in- 
surance protection is a logical and neces- 
sary addition. 

Let me turn now to a review of some 
of the detail of this amendment. 

(At this point Mrs. NEUBERGER assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

BASIC HEALTH PROTECTION UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure Senators 
are familiar with the benefits that would 
be provided by our proposal. 

HOSPITAL ORIENTED 

Our proposal is focused on hospital 
services because an illness that necessi- 
tates hospitalization is usually the most 
costly. The medical expenses for aged 
people who are hospitalized are about 
five times greater than the medical bills 
of aged people who are not hospitalized. 
And among the aged, hospitalization is 
very likely to occur: 9 out of every 10 per- 
sons who reach age 65 will be hospitalized 
at least once before they die, and 7 out 
of 10 will be hospitalized at least twice. 

DOCTORS’ FEES NOT COVERED 

Let me remind Senators that physi- 
cians’ bills to their patients would not 
be paid for under the proposal. Pay- 
ment of doctors’ fees would require fi- 
nancial arrangements to which most 
physicians are opposed. Moreover, since 
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the financial base of our proposed pro- 
gram is, like the entire proposal, inten- 
tionally conservative, it seems far more 
appropriate to concentrate the funds on 
hospital costs rather than doctors’ fees, 
which by tradition are adjusted to the 
means of the patient. Since only basic 
health insurance protection would be 
provided under the amendment, aged 
people can be expected to purchase pri- 
vate, supplementary insurance against 
the cost of surgical and other physicians’ 
services. 

One of the most significant features 
of the proposal is that it covers alter- 
natives to inpatient hospital care. Pro- 
vision has been made for payment for 
services provided by skilled nursing fa- 
cilities that have hospital affiliations, 
home health care, and outpatient diag- 
nostic studies in order to promote the 
most efficient and economical use of 
existing health care facilities. Many 
patients who do not need the type of care 
that hospitals provide for the acutely ill 
can receive the care they need in a 
skilled nursing facility where costs are 
less than for hospital patients. Many 
people who need limited professional at- 
tention can receive that care more sat- 
isfactorily and more economically in 
their own homes. Complex diagnostic 
studies, so important in early detection 
of illness, can be performed on a hospi- 
tal outpatient basis without incurring 
the much higher costs of a hospital stay. 
In providing for payment for these alter- 
native services, the proposed program 
would reinforce the efforts of the health 
professions to reserve hospital beds for 
acute illnesses requiring intensive treat- 
ment that can be provided only in a hos- 


pital. 
FINANCING PROGRAM 

The financial soundness of the present 
social security program is a strong asset 
to be considered in the plan for adding 
health insurance to the system. Let me 
read you a short excerpt from the Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, report of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing: 

The Council finds that the present method 
of financing the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program is sound, practi- 
cal, and appropriate for this program. It 
is our judgment, based on the best available 
cost estimates, that the contribution sched- 
ule enacted into law in the last session of 
Congress makes adequate provisions for 
financing the program on a sound actuarial 
basis.“ 


The benefits of the proposal would 
likewise be financed on a sound actuarial 
basis. The cost calculations have been 
carefully developed by the Chief Actu- 
ary of the Social Security Administra- 
tion. The actuary’s estimates are based 
on assumptions and methodology con- 
sistent with those used for the present 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program. 

The social security contribution rates 
would be increased by one-fourth of 1 
percent each for employers and em- 
ployees, and three-eighths of 1 percent 
for the self-employed; the taxable earn- 
ings base would be increased from $4,800 
to $5,200 a year. Raising the earnings 
base would improve the benefit structure 
of the system generally and would also 
provide additional income which to- 
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gether with the income from the contri- 
bution rate increase would fully meet all 
health insurance costs, 

DIFFERENCES FROM 8, 909 


Although I have previously described 
in detail the ways in which the amend- 
ment differs from my bill of last year, 
S. 909, I would like now to review briefly 
the general nature of the major changes 
embodied in our amendment. 

PROTECTION FOR THE UNINSURED 


One of the important advantages of 
the proposed amendment is that it gives 
protection to practically all of the aged— 
not just those who are eligible for cash 
benefits under the social security and 
railroad retirement programs. The pro- 
posal would provide health benefit pro- 
tection to the almost 2% million older 
people who have not worked long enough 
under the social security or railroad re- 
tirement program to be fully insured and 
who are neither eligible for health in- 
surance as an active or retired Federal 
civilian employee nor receiving care in 
publicly financed mental or tuberculosis 
institutions. 

The plan under which health benefits 
would me made available to people who 
are now outside the social insurance sys- 
tem is a temporary one. It is designed 
to wash out in a few years, 

The cost of health benefits for people 
not eligible for cash benefits under the 
social security or railroad retirement 
programs would be borne by the general 
funds of the Treasury. I want to empha- 
size that no social security tax money 
would be used to pay for the health 
benefits of these people. 

This provision would meet the critical 
problem facing the uninsured people 
that will not be met otherwise. Half 
of the States have not put even modest 
medical assistance for the aged pro- 
grams into effect. The history of past 
proposals which require implementation 
by State action demonstrates that prog- 
ress is very slow after the first year. It 
is clear then that if the health needs 
of the uninsured people of today are not 
met through a straight Federal pro- 
gram, their health needs will not be met 
in a satisfactory manner, nor to a satis- 
factory degree, and in many cases their 
health needs will not be met at all. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE FOR PRIVATE GROUPS 


Second, the proposed amendment 
would give the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare specific statutory 
authority to delegate some of the more 
sensitive administrative functions to 
Blue Cross or to other similar voluntary 
organizations that are experienced in 
dealing with hospitals and other pro- 
viders of services. Advantageous addi- 
tional administrative functions could be 
included in the contract between the 
Government and the organization. 
These administrative functions would 
include reviewing hospital fiscal records 
as a part of the determination of the 
cost of services, and acting as a center 
for communicating and interpreting pay- 
ment procedures to hospitals. With 
such organizations serving as inter- 
mediaries between the Government and 
the providers of services, those who are 
concerned that Government might try 
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to intervene in hospital affairs would 
feel much more comfortable. 


PRIVATE INSURANCE OPTION 


Third, the proposed amendment pro- 
vides an option to beneficiaries to con- 
tinue private health insurance protec- 
tion they held before age 65. This 
provision will afford people a choice be- 
tween having health insurance coverage 
directly through social security and con- 
tinuing their private insurance arrange- 
ments into retirement. The provision 
would facilitate private insurance sup- 
plementation of the basic protection af- 
forded under the proposal. A great 
variety of private insurance policies 
would fit into this plan. For example, 
any policy that provided on a “service 
basis” for at least 45 days of hospitaliza- 
tion would fit into the plan and could 
provide any number of additional days 
of hospitalization and other benefits. 

NO INTERFERENCE WITH HEALTH PRACTICES 

Fourth, the proposed legislation modi- 
fies a number of provisions included in 
the bill that I introduced last year so 
as to make it clear that the proposed 
program would do nothing to interfere 
with medical practices and hospital op- 
erations. These modifications are in 
the nature of technical changes, and 
their importance is that they make it 
abundantly clear no one seeks Govern- 
ment authority to regulate medical care. 

SEPARATE TRUST FUND 


Finally, the new proposal includes a 
provision for a separate health insur- 
ance trust fund. We have made this 
change because some people were con- 
cerned about the intermingling of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
with health insurance funds, even 
though separate accounts were main- 
tained. The change makes perfectly 
clear that funds will not be transferable 
from one program to another. 

HOSPITAL STANDARDS 


Some critics of the proposal make 
much of the fact that hospitals would 
have to meet certain health and safety 
criteria in order to participate in the 
program. In testifying for the hospi- 
tals themselves, the representative of the 
American Hospital Association told the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
that the criteria are both reasonable and 
necessary. If there were no criteria, the 
proposed program would undermine the 
health professions’ continuing efforts to 
raise the level of health care in our 
country. 

Under the amendment, the require- 
ments for participation may not go 
beyond the professionally set and pro- 
fessionally accepted standards estab- 
lished for hospitals, except for the re- 
quirement for a review committee. 

The original bill clearly anticipated 
heavy reliance on agencies like the Joint 
Commission on the Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals. Now the amendment goes so far 
as to name the commission and specifi- 
cally provides that, with the one excep- 
tion of the review committee, a hospital 
that is accredited by the joint commis- 
sion would be conclusively presumed to 
meet the conditions for participation in 
the proposed social security health in- 
surance plans. About 84 percent of the 
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hospital beds in the country are in hos- 
pitals that are accredited by the joint 
commission. 

In the course of the debate on this 
proposal it has not always been under- 
stood that, in addition, unaccredited 
hospitals could participate in the pro- 
posed program. We all understand that 
adherence to the accreditation standards 
would unreasonably deprive the resi- 
dents of some localities of protection 
under the program. The junior Senator 
from Vermont indicated concern that 
unaccredited hospitals could not partici- 
pate. This is not so. He may rest as- 
sured that good smaller hospitals, for 
example, could qualify under this bill 
even though they do not meet accredita- 
tion standards, and any good skilled 
nursing facility has the backing of the 
American Hospital Association in seek- 
ing affiliation with a hospital and has 2 
years to do so. Thus, nursing facilities 
that wish to qualify and offer skilled 
service under quality conditions could 
also participate. 

If the proposed health insurance plan 
were to operate without placing condi- 
tions on participation by providers of 
health services, the health insurance 
payments that would be made could 
damage the continuing efforts of the 
health professions to improve the qual- 
ity of hospital care available throughout 
the country. Even more significant is 
the need for quality protection in the 
case of nursing homes. It would be re- 
grettable if payment were to be made 
for health care in institutions whose en- 
vironment is truly a threat to the lives 
of their patients. 

Madam President, about 75 percent of 
the so-called nursing-home beds in 
Oklahoma, to take one State as an ex- 
ample, are in homes not having a li- 
censed practical nurse or a registered 
nurse. The patients in those homes 
came from hospitals while they were 
still under a doctor’s care. Yet they had 
been admitted to nursing homes which 
had neither a practical nurse nor a 
registered nurse. Only about 5 percent 
of the beds are in nursing homes which 
have registered nurses. These are not 
nursing home benefits which would go 
along with medical care. 

DRUGS COVERED 


The amendment we are offering makes 
a technical change that would make 
doubly sure that the measure would not 
discourage the use of any drugs of thera- 
peutic value. Under S. 909 hospital pay- 
ments would have been made for any 
drug or biological that is listed on any 
one of the three major U.S. drug listings 
that have been developed by the drug 
industry and the medical profession. 
Even though these drug listings are en- 
tirely under the control of the medical 
profession, and new drugs of therapeutic 
value can be added to the listings at will, 
some have feared that reliance on this 
compendia would restrict physicians. 
The proposed amendment will clear up 
this matter by providing that payment 
could be made under the proposed pro- 
gram for any drug not listed on one of 
the professional drug listings if the drug 
is acceptable to the drug or pharmacy 
committee of the hospital in which the 
drug is used. 
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FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


The fears that the proposed health 
insurance program would deny patients 
freedom of choice are groundless. In 
fact, freedom of choice would be made 
more meaningful than it now is because 
a very substantial economic barrier to 
the exercise of this freedom would be 
removed. Thus, I can agree, to a point, 
with those who say that there would be 
some increase in utilization under the 
health insurance proposal. More older 
people would use hospitals because the 
proposed legislation would put them in 
the same position—except for having to 
pay the deductible—as people with Blue 
Cross. The program would help meet 
some of the needs of the aged whose low 
income now keeps them from obtaining 
the hospital care their physicians would 
like to see them get. It seems reasonable 
for the aged to be in an equally good 
financial position as the young in seek- 
ing hospital care. 

UTILIZATION OF SERVICES 


But there is no basis for believing that 
hospitals will be overwhelmed by older 
patients as some critics of the proposal 
have contended. While older people 
could be expected to use somewhat more 
of the total hospital days in the United 
States than the one-fifth they now use, 
an increase of even 25 percent, which 
would be as high as we could expect, 
would amount to only a 5-percent in- 
crease in total usage. In this connec- 
tion it should be remembered that on 
an average day only about 75 percent of 
hospital beds in the United States are 
occupied. 

Nor do I hold any brief for the argu- 
ment that says that the elderly and their 
physicians cannot be trusted with health 
insurance and that enactment of the 
proposal will lead to unnecessary hos- 
pital admissions and overstays. May I 
point out that the proposed program 
would take more precautions against 
payment for unnecessary services than 
most voluntary plans. The proposed 
amendment provides that before any 
services may be paid for, the attending 
physician must certify, and at certain 
times recertify, that services are re- 
quired for medical treatment or diagno- 
sis. Also, the participating institution 
would have a self-governing utilization 
review mechanism that would check on 
the need for hospital admissions, dura- 
tion of stay, and services furnished. 

The third safeguard is built into the 
program in the types of services covered. 
Protection is provided against the costs 
of hospital outpatient diagnostic studies, 
care in hospital-affiliated skilled nursing 
homes, and home health services so as to 
avoid financial incentives that are prom- 
inent in other health insurance plans 
that encourage beneficiaries to unneces- 
sarily use higher cost services when the 
lower cost services suffice. 

Some persons, of course, view the re- 
quirement for deductibles as a fourth 
safeguard against overutilization. 
CERTAIN OBJECTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN RAISED 

During the course of the debate on 
this proposal a number of charges have 
been made against the plan. 
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NOT SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

We still hear the charge that enact- 
ment of this proposal might lead to a 
program of socialized medicine. This 
charge has no more validity now than 
when it was used by some to try to de- 
feat the measure that provided disabil- 
ity insurance benefits under social se- 
curity in 1956. As the former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare under 
the Eisenhower administration, Arthur 
Flemming, said recently, the socialized 
medicine charge is nonsense. Under the 
amendment the Government would as- 
sume no responsibility for providing 
medical services, but would only help 
older people finance the costs of 
their most burdensome health expenses 
through a program of basic health insur- 
ance, Aside from the difference in the 
method of collecting contributions and 
the fact that the proposed insurance is 
only for the elderly, what is proposed 
is very much like what Blue Cross has 
been doing for years—paying hospital 
bills without meddling in hospital oper- 
ations. Furthermore, the amendment 
provides specific guarantees that. the 
Government will in no way control, reg- 
ulate, or interfere with the practice of 
medicine. 

The proposed health insurance pro- 
gram is not proposed as any foot in the 
door. A basic, Blue Cross-type health 
protection is provided and should be 
enough, because older people, relieved of 
the burden of having to pay for hos- 
pitalization insurance, will be able to 
afford low-cost supplementary protec- 
tion through private insurance that they 
will need against surgical and other med- 
ical costs. 

Nor do I see any basis for believing 
that some future Congress might some- 
day stretch the proposed program to 
cover the younger people of our country. 
Younger people do not have the low in- 
comes and expensive health needs that 
characterize their elders, and it is a 
practicable thing for them to protect 
themselves adequately against their 
health costs through the various non- 
governmental insurance plans that are 
available. 

Madam President, I am opposed, and 
I know that my colleagues are also op- 
posed, to having socialized medicine in 
the United States. If we provide health 
insurance under social security for that 
group which cannot acquire adequate 
protection through the private sector, 
there will be no problem that suggests 
the need to take the drastic step of turn- 
ing to socialized medicine. If this pro- 
posal has anything to do with socialized 
medicine, it represents a step away from 
socialized medicine. If you pass this 
measure, you are not opening the door 
to socialized medicine. It is much more 
likely that you will be closing the door. 

Certain objections have been raised by 
a few Senators which are really objec- 
tions to our present social security sys- 
tem. I wonder if those who have raised 
these objections during this debate are 
aware that they are simply repeating 
timeworn arguments that have been gen- 
erated and kept alive over the years by 
a relatively small group that opposes our 
social security system and would like to 
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see it repealed. The old arguments that 
have long since been rejected by most 
Americans have been revived and, in 
slightly refurbished form, are now 
turned against social security as the 
means of financing health insurance for 
the aged. 
COMPULSORY SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


Some have objected because the con- 
tributions to health insurance tied in 
with social security would be compulsory. 
The compulsory feature of the social 
security program is basic to its pur- 
pose. Only through making its applica- 
tion compulsory can the tax burden of 
supporting the system be distributed 
equitably. Only through making the 
system compulsory can an unwise de- 
cision in youth be kept from penalizing 
the worker and his wife or widow in old 
age. Only by making the system com- 
pulsory can society assure itself security 
against demoralization from fear of eco- 
nomic hazard. Security through social 
insurance consists not only of providing 
protection against need as it occurs, but 
also of providing assurance ahead of 
time that the funds to provide planned 
protection are available when needed. 
Because it is compulsory, the social secu- 
rity system is assured of the future 
financial resources to provide benefits 
adequate to the time, now and in the 
future. And, of course, those who argue 
against compulsion in the social secu- 
rity method act as if the alternative they 
propose—reliance on general revenue 
financing of means test assistance—is 
somehow voluntary. Voluntary for 
whom? Not the taxpayer. Not the re- 
cipient who has no alternative in his ex- 
tremity of illness but to go to the county 
hospital or wherever else the welfare de- 
partment may send him. 

The objection has also been made that 
the social security financing mechanism 
involves regressive taxation. While this 
is something of a point in comparison 
with Federal income tax, I doubt that 
very many people would view this feature 
of social security as a defect. Many 
businessmen whom I know view the so- 
cial security tax as a safeguard against 
rash liberalizations, since the cost of 
such legislation has an immediate im- 
pact on workers who have to foot half 
of the bill. 

To labor, on the other hand, the social 
security tax represents a substantial in- 
vestment and they are more than will- 
ing to make this investment. Labor does 
not want a program for the poor that 
is financed by the wealthy. Thus, we 
find that the social security tax has the 
wholehearted support of organized labor. 
As I discussed earlier, a users’ tax is fully 
justified if we keep faith with the philos- 
ophy and do not rule out from the bene- 
fits—on some extraneous ground such 
as one relating to income—those who 
have paid the taxes. 

I will also point out that some who 
have made this argument have supported 
the use of State general revenues as a 
way of meeting a large part of the cost 
of alternative plans. State revenues, of 
course, are largely derived from the 

highly regressive sales and other regres- 
sive taxes; in 1958, State sales tax re- 
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ceipts amounted to four times the yield 
from State income taxes. 
AMOUNT OF THE RESERVE 


Some who object to our proposal try 
to imply that the money to pay benefits 
might run out because the social security 
program is not financed on a full reserve 
basis—a requirement for private insur- 
ance. Private insurance companies are, 
of course, required to maintain full re- 
serves because they must be prepared at 
all times for the possibility that they may 
go out of business. The point to keep 
in mind is that the social security sys- 
tem is here to stay—we do not have to 
worry about its going out of business. 
Social security rights are backed up by 
the faith and credit of the United States. 
The return for the contributions paid is 
secured by the earnings of the working 
people of the United States. 

Let me read from the Finance Com- 
mittee’s report on the social security 
amendments of 1961: 

It can reasonably be presumed that a so- 
cial insurance system under Government 
auspices will continue indefinitely into the 
future. The test of financial soundness is 
not then a question of whether there are 
sufficient funds on hand to pay off all ac- 
crued liabilities. Rather the test is whether 
the expected future income from taxes and 
from interest on invested assets will be 
sufficient to meet anticipated expenditures 
for benefits and administrative costs. The 
amount of “unfunded accrued liability” does 
not have the same significance for a social 
insurance system as it does for a plan es- 
tablished under private insurance principles, 
and it is quite proper to count both on re- 
ceiving contributions from new entrants to 
the system in the future and on paying 
benefits to this group. 

THE PRESENT AGED WILL NOT CONTRIBUTE 

ENOUGH 

The proposed health insurance pro- 
gram should not be looked at solely over 
the short run. We are considering per- 
manent legislation here. Over the short 
run it is true that some people will get 
health insurance protection in spite of 
not having contributed significantly to 
the cost of that protection. Over the 
long run, though, what we will have is 
a system under which current workers, 
with their employers, will pay toward the 
cost of their own protection—pay for it 
while they are working, out of their earn- 
ings, with the knowledge that the social 
security taxes they pay are going to- 
ward meeting the costs of the hospital 
care they will need in retirement. 

Our social security program for many 
years has provided for full benefits to 
people already advanced in years when 
they were first covered. It has provided, 
too, for higher benefits relative to con- 
tributions for lower paid workers. The 
way this is done, of course, is that the 
employer’s contribution is used to meet 
a large part of the cost of benefits for 
people who have not had an opportunity 
to contribute long enough to meet the 
cost of their own benefits or who, as 
lower wage earners, draw weighted bene- 
fits. 
So it would be under health insurance. 
Employees currently working would be 
paying, to provide benefits for themselves 
in retirement; and part of the employer 
contribution toward health insurance, 
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like that toward cash benefits, would 
provide the benefits for those in the first 
generation who cannot pay their way. 

No one denies that those who are al- 
ready old have not paid enough in taxes 
to meet the cost of the monthly benefits 
they are getting now; and those already 
on the benefit rolls of course will not 
have paid enough to meet the cost of 
health insurance protection for them- 
selves. Yet the addition to the overall 
cost of the program that results from 
the payment of benefits to those already 
on the benefit rolls, and others who will 
not have contributed substantially to the 
cost of their protection, amounts to only 
15 percent of the total long-range costs 
of the health insurance plan. 

The inclusion of benefits for the older 
group, then, will in no way prevent the 
younger worker from getting his money’s 
worth from the additional contribution 
that he will pay for health insurance 
protection. And if the younger worker 
is getting more than his money’s worth, 
how can it be said that his taxes are 
buying benefits for the rich, as some 
have said? 

CONCLUSION 

I submit that the objections to health 
insurance for the elderly through the 
social security program do not stand up 
under close inspection. 

The problem that old people face in 
meeting their health costs is one that 
they themselves cannot handle entirely 
on their own. It is a grave and urgent 
problem. Private insurance alone is not 
the answer. The retirement benefits 
paid under social security cannot by 
themselves be high enough to meet the 
costs of expensive health care in old age. 
Medical assistance for the aged, though 
necessary as a second line of defense, 
cannot do the job. The only solution, 
Madam President, is to provide for meet- 
ing health care costs in old age through 
health insurance under the social secu- 
rity program. This is abundantly clear 
from the evidence that has been pre- 
sented during the course of this debate 
and during the extensive study that 
preceded it. 

The social security program offers the 
only practical mechanism that would 
enable the great majority of the people 
of our country to provide for their 
health needs in old age. Under social 
security, contributions are spread over 
the individual’s working lifetime; they 
vary with earnings levels and are shared 
by employers and employees. In old age 
the protection is available without fur- 
ther contribution. This is what makes 
the system so perfectly adapted to this 
problem, which can be defined in terms 
of the greatest need for health care com- 
ing in retirement—just when incomes 
are lowest. 

The social insurance mechanism also 
offers a truly conservative approach to 
meeting basic costs of illness in old age. 
The scope of the health insurance pro- 
tection that would be provided would be 
clearly defined and limited by law, the 
long-run cost of the program would be 
actuarially calculated, and revenue suf- 
ficient. to finance the program would be 
provided. 
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The many years of exhaustive study 
and discussion that have preceded our 
consideration of this amendment have 
clearly established the critical need for 
its enactment. The facts that are 
needed by Senators in order to make an 
informed decision on the proposal have 
been readily accessible to all of us and 
I know that every Senator is familiar 
with this information: As some Senators 
have pointed out, a report on the meas- 
ure by the Committee on Finance would 
have been helpful in our deliberations, 
and I regret that my many efforts to have 
that committee act on the measure have 
met with no success. But every Senator 
also knows that the facts of the matter 
would not have been changed by com- 
mittee consideration. I can see no rea- 
son why any Senator should be unpre- 
pared to take a stand on the vital issue 
that is before us. 

That issue is simple and clear: 

Should the fundamental approach to 
the problem of high health costs of el- 
derly Americans be one that maintains 
personal dignity or should it be one that 
demoralizes by requiring proof of pov- 
erty? 

Should we prevent dependency and the 
fear of dependency or should we merely 
try to deal with the pathetic situations 
of the elderly after they have been re- 
duced to poverty? 

Should we provide a way for people to 
help pay their own way, with incentives 
to work and save, or should we take away 
these incentives by helping only those 
who have little income and savings and 
can meet a means test? 

I have no doubt as to how these ques- 
tions would be answered by the great 
majority of the many millions of Amer- 
icans who await our decision today for I 
have no doubt how Americans feel about 
their system of social security. 

These are questions that transcend 
party lines, and I again express my ap- 
preciation to my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle who have recognized this 
through their cooperation in developing 
the proposal before us. The measure we 
have before us is one on which there can 
be agreement among all who sincerely 
want to provide an effective program of 
health insurance protection for the 
elderly. 

Let us make it abundantly clear by 
our decision that we, too, reject the idea 
that people who have lived all their lives 
in dignity and independence should be 
required to use up their savings and sub- 
mit to an investigation of need before 
they can get essential hospital care. 

Let us choose the way that is consist- 
ent with the American concept of earn- 
ing security through work—the social 
security way. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
I call up my amendment designated 
“7-13-62—A” and ask that it be read. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, be- 
fore that is done, will the Senator yield? 
I should like to make a brief comment 
on the speech of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The action I have 
just requested will take but a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
it is proposed to strike lines 13 through 
25 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section a 
‘benefit period’ with respect to any indi- 
vidual means a period of consecutive days— 

“(1) beginning with the first day (not in- 
cluded in a previous benefit period) (A) on 
which such individual is furnished inpatient 
hospital services or skilled nursing services 
and (B) which occurs in a month for which 
he is entitled to health insurance benefits 
under this title, and 

“(2) ending with the ninetieth day there- 
after on each of which he is neither an in- 
patient in a hospital nor an inpatient in a 
skilled nursing facility (whether or not such 
ninety days are consecutive) but only if 
such ninety days occur within a period 
of not more than one hundred and eighty 
consecutive days.” 


Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
will the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico modify his amendment by ac- 
cepting mine? We have discussed this 
request. He understands that my 
amendment is merely technical and 
would correct the wording, particularly 
as it applies to the definition of “benefit 
period.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan. This is another instance in 
which it was thought the language was 
as clear as crystal, but the Senator from 
Michigan found that it was not exactly 
as clear as crystal. When he looked at 
it with a different pair of glasses, he re- 
ceived a different impression of it. Iam 
happy to accept the Senator’s amend- 
ment and to modify my amendment 
accordingly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Michigan place in the 
Record a Memorandum of explanation 
of his amendment, so that Senators who 
read the Record may understand his 
proposal? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Madam President, 
at the request of the Senator from New 
York, I am very happy to submit an ex- 
planation of the amendment, to be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCNAMARA 

My amendment is a technical one intended 
to correct wording in the definition of a 
“benefit period” which would have led, I am 
sure, inadvertently to results not intended 
by the proponents of the Anderson amend- 
ment. 

Studies conducted by the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging have shown us that there 
is good reason to believe that many older 
people, suffering from chronic diseases and 
who have been hospitalized for long periods, 
could be better taken care of at home at 
much greater satisfaction to themselves and 
at less cost to any one if they could be given 
intermittent hospital care—say, for 1 or 2 
days a month. 

While the Anderson amendment. quite 
properly is designed to encourage the move- 
ment of patients as quickly as possible from 
hospitals to nursing homes and then to their 
own homes, the language of that amend- 
ment, as it now stands, would inflict a seri- 
ous penalty on people in need of such inter- 
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mittent hospitalization. It provides that 
after he had received 150 units of care, a 
beneficiary would never again be eligible for 
any services under the bill until he had been 
out of the hospital or nursing home for a 
continuous period of 90 days. That could 
mean that some individuals might receive — 
only one period of benefits throughout their 
entire retirement lives. 

My amendment simply provides that a 
beneficiary will be entitled to begin a new 
benefit period after he has been out of the 
hospital and nursing home for a total of 90 
days in a 6-month period. The 90 days 
would not have to be consecutive. In other 
words, Mr. President, the older person who 
did require brief periods of intermittent 
hospitalization could receive it without en- 
dangering his entitlement to future benefits. 

I am advised that the Department’s ex- 
perts have agreed that acceptance of my 
amendment will have an altogether negli- 
gible affect on the costs of the Š 

I hope the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico will accept my amendment. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr, ANDERSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr, JAVITS. First, I wish to express 
my pleasure at the association which I 
and other Senators have had with the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

But, more important, two words used 
by the Senator from New Mexico are 
critically important. Tomorrow—as- 
suming that I then have an opportunity 
to speak—I shall endeavor to develop 
some points in regard to what I under- 
stand was a very forceful and typically 
able speech made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. But I should 
like to comment now on two words the 
Senator from New Mexico used. One 
is the word “conservative”; the other is 
the word “developed.” I think those two 
words are rather key words in connec- 
tion with my own feelings and, I believe, 
also the feelings of other Senators who 
recently have come to favor this way of 
meeting the problem of medical care for 
the aged. It is true that when a pro- 
gram is begun, obviously it must be fi- 
nanced in the beginning, just as a rail- 
road train must get underway slowly. 
I believe that would be accomplished un- 
der this bill with a minimum of effort, 
under the circumstances, especially in 
view of the urgency of the need and the 
necessity of making a beginning. 

What has impressed me particularly 
is that this method provides for pay-as- 
you-go financing, especially since those 
who have this need give every evidence 
of willingness to pay for the assistance. 
From a conservative point of view, since 
this plan would take care of about four- 
fifths of the estimated cost for the first 
year—that is, the social security pay- 
ments themselves—it is a more conserva- 
tive approach than the general revenue 
plan which I and other Senators pro- 
posed, especially since I am convinced 
that those who would pay—those at the 
lower income scale—are willing and 
anxious to do so, for reasons which we 
have discussed many times. 

The Senator from New Mexico also 
made the point about the development 
which has occurred. This has been an 
extraordinary development. I under- 
stand that the Senator from Oklahoma 
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spoke of it very feelingly. As I have said, 
I hope tomorrow to make some remarks 
on that subject. 

This measure has been developed in a 
very effective way; and I wish to em- 


phasize that point in the Recorp to be 


read by Senators who tomorrow will par- 
ticipate in the forthcoming all-important 
vote. This measure has been developed; 
and now, instead of providing a ceiling, 
as the King-Anderson approach did, this 
measure provides a plan which is a floor, 
so that private enterprises and coopera- 
tive enterprises in the United States 
which wish to do so can participate. 
This is the traditional American way, 
and this development has been extremely 
and critically important. 

Again I wish to express the gratifica- 
tion which I feel for the openness of 
mind on the part of the Senator from 
New Mexico in connection with the ef- 
forts he has made to bring the measure 
to this pass, and also for the develop- 
ment in connection with the coverage. 
We fought for universal coverage; and I 
am happy to say that we were success- 
ful. But we did not contemplate the 
plan which now is included in the bill, 
which gradually will implement those 
who are to be covered into the social se- 
curity system. I consider this to be a 
really brilliant concept, aiding the legis- 
lation a great deal and doing it a great 
deal of good, and putting it on a solid 
and orderly basis, from which it will 
prosper. 

I wish to add these few words in re- 
gard to the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, who has fought so manfully 
for this matter from its very beginning. 

The measure now is conservative as 
regards its financing. Second, it has de- 
veloped from being a ceiling into being 
a floor, which is very much germane to 
the American way and to the capabilities 
which inhere for its development and its 
improvement. 

I congratulate the Senator from New 
Mexico on his usually thorough and ex- 
tremely able statement; and I express 
my pleasure at being associated with him 
in this effort. 

I hope all Senators realize the serious- 
ness of the vote which will be taken to- 
morrow. Let Senators understand that 
the vote tomorrow will be the payoff vote. 
This program will be dead, in my opin- 
ion—whether for this session, or perhaps 
even beyond that—unless tomorrow the 
motion to lay on the table is rejected. 
All of us realize that that will be the 
payoff vote as regards medical care for 
our older citizens. So I hope all Sena- 
tors will read very closely the arguments 
which have been made on both sides. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I thank the Senator from New York, par- 
ticularly for the kind words he has many 
times spoken, 

A moment ago the Senator from New 
York spoke of the mechanism by which 
the inclusion of these additional persons 
would be financed. If those on the other 
side of the aisle had not insisted that 
that was the right thing to do, our group 
would never have started to look for a 


way to do it. However, Senators on the 


other side of the aisle constantly re- 
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quested that we consider this question 
very carefully and try to find whether 
there was a way to do it; and those re- 
quests led us to spend many hours on 
that subject. 

The other day it was stated on the 
floor that this measure was casually 
drawn; at another time, it was said that 
the measure was carelessly drawn. But, 
Madam President, this legislation has 
not been carelessly conceived. It repre- 
sents a great many hours of work— 
more hours than I like to remember— 
in trying to bring out a bill which is 
sound, sensible, and workable. 

Furthermore, the point the Senator 
from New York has mentioned is an ex- 
ample of what can be achieved by coop- 
eration, until an amalgam of ideas is 
achieved. If the group of Senators on 
the other side of the aisle had not said, 
“We think this can be done; find a way 
to do it,” we would not have done what 
we did; but their frequently repeated 
request led us to continue our studies, 
day by day and week by week, until we 
found the solution which the Senator 
from New York finds satisfactory. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield 
to the junior Senator from New York, 
who also has made great contributions. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
also wish to commend the Senator from 
New Mexico for the fine presentation he 
has made. I emphasize one point which 
was made by my colleague [Mr. Javits] ; 
namely, the significance of the vote to 
lay on the table, which will be taken to- 
morrow. In the corridors there has been 
much loose talk to the effect that “if I 
vote in favor of the motion to lay the 
bill on the table, I will not be voting on 
the merits of this proposal; I will only 
be voting that it should not be attached 
to this particular bill.“ But, Madam 
President, the answer to that is the reso- 
lution the Senator from New Mexico has 
submitted, which I think should be acted 
upon promptly; namely, the resolution 
to extend for 60 days the provisions of 
the Public Welfare Act. The vote on 
the motion to lay on the table will be a 
vote on the merits of health care for the 
aged; and there is no getting around it. 
Let there be no doubt about it. Let no 
Senator who favors a bill of this kind 
feel that he is assuaging his conscience 
when he says, “I will vote for the motion 
to lay the bill on the table at this time, 
because this is not the appropriate time 
to bring it up.” That argument has 
been spoken of in some quarters as “hog- 
wash,” although I am not sure whether 
this is an appropriate word to use in this 
Chamber, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

I hope that even Senators who might 
have some objection to the bill will vote, 
tomorrow, against the motion to lay on 
the table, because the Senate should 
reach a decision on this question, so that 
the people can decide what the House 
Ways and Means Committee may do. 
Therefore, I think it very important that 
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the motion to lay on the table be rejected, 
so that we may make certain that a final 
vote on this question will be taken and 
a final decision on it may be reached. 
I hope that Senators who might be 
opposed to this measure will neverthe- 
less vote against the motion to lay on the 
table, so that at this time we may come 
to a decision. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
with much trepidation I rise to question 
whether the two distinguished Senators 
from New York have a right to impugn 
the motive of any Senator who does not 
agree with them on the problem of cast- 
ing a vote on this very important issue 
in a crucial political year. 

Madam President, every Senator knows 
that the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee does not propose to make a re- 
port on the proposed legislation in the 
near future; and I, as a Member of this 
body, regret very much that we are not 
following regular procedure by having 
a committee of the Senate give meticu- 
lous and careful consideration to legisla- 
tion which has such great importance to 
the economic welfare of our country. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. KEATING ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield to 
either or both Senators. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
was not impugning the motives either of 
the Senator from Idaho or of any other 
Senator. Any Senator who sincerely be- 
lieves he is against this legislation has 
every reason to vote against it if that is 
the way he feels. If a Senator is against 
the legislation, that is one thing; but if 
he intends to vote against it, because, as 
my colleague from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc] has said, of the way it has been 
brought before the Senate, that is an- 
other way of saying that the Senator 
is against it. The country will under- 
stand that this is a vote for or against, 
and not a question of procedure. 

That is what I was trying to say, and 
I was not trying to impugn the motives 
of any Senator. 

Finally, as to the point about the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, for 
which I have great respect, I served, in 
the House, as did other Senators. When 
the House wants to do something, it will 
do it. Isat in the Chamber in 1948 and 
I watched colleagues vote for the 
Marshall plan who, a few weeks before, 
had said they would rather jump out of 
a 10-story window than vote for it if it 
were called up; but when it came before 
them, they voted for it, because their 
people insisted on it. The same is true 
in this case. I have no doubt that if 
constituents want it, it will be voted for. 
It may not necessarily come out of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, but 
there are ways to have it considered by 
the House, whether by discharge petition, 
going to conference, suspending the rules 
and getting a two-thirds vote, or some 
other way of getting it before the House, 
if there is a real demand that it be done. 
There will be no such demand, and it 
therefore will not get anywhere, unless 
the tabling motion is defeated tomorrow 
and the Anderson amendment is there- 
after adopted. 
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Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr, ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I want my dis- 
tinguished friend from Idaho to know 
that nothing I said was intended to im- 
pugn his motives or those of any other 
Senator. We assume that the motives 
of all Members of this body are of the 
purest. That is the custom, and that is 
the assumption I am happy to make. If 
there was anything in my remarks which 
was felt to impugn the motives of my 
good friend from Idaho, I deeply regret 
it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I understand the Senator from Delaware 
and the Senator from Minnesota wish to 
obtain the floor in their own right, and 
I therefore yield the floor. 


SUGAR IMPORTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, the President signed the sugar 
bill Saturday, July 14, and the Sugar 
Act expired on June 30. The conference 
report had been approved in the House 
on Saturday, June 30, and was carried 
over until Monday, July 2, in the Senate 
with the understanding that no sugar 
could come into this country over the 
weekend. 

We were given this assurance by the 
administration. While the bill was sent 
to the President on July 2, it was not 
signed until July 14. As late as last week 
we were assured that the situation was 
under control even though the President 
had not as yet signed the bill. 

I am not questioning the President’s 
reasons for delaying his signature, but it 
does appear that during the 2-week 
interval while the bill has been on the 
President’s desk a substantial tonnage 
of sugar was dumped into this country, 
which means that there have been tre- 
mendous windfall profits ranging as high 
as $56 per ton to either the importers or 
the exporters. To ascertain the extent 
of these windfall profits. I directed a 
telegram to Hon. Charles S. Murphy, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, dated 
today, July 16, 1962, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Was to hear that the sugar bill 
was not signed until Saturday July 14. Un- 
derstand that during this interval it was 
possible for sugar to be brought into this 
country without payment of any additional 
import fees, the result of which could mean 
tremendous windfall profits to importers. 
Want information immediately as to total 
tonnage brought into this country during the 
2-week lapse of the law pending its signa- 
ture by the President, the names of the im- 
porters, the ports and dates of entry, the ton- 
nage involved, and the countries of origin. 
Include an estimate of the extra profits in- 
volved for each shipment. 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senator. 


Since this telegram was sent, working 
with the staff of our committee I have 
found sugar aggregating in excess of 
40,000 tons which was brought into this 
country during the lapse of this law, and 
we have no assurance that this repre- 
sents all. 

I want to know who imported this 
sugar and how much money was made 
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on it. Part of it came from countries 
which under the law will have a quota, 
and on this there would be a windfall 
profit of 10 percent of the $56 subsidy, or 
$5.60. I understand that when the sugar 
comes from a quota country the tonnage 
can be deducted from the quota of the 
country, but the country will still re- 
ceive that extra $5.60. When the im- 
ports come from nonquota countries, the 
full $56 a ton additional price goes to 
the exporter as extra profit. This could 
mean a tremendous windfall for some- 
one. I sent this telegram to get a com- 
plete compilation of all the sugar that 
has been dumped into this country dur- 
ing the 2 weeks that elapsed in which 
there was no Sugar Act by virtue of the 
fact that the President had delayed sign- 
ing. 

In view of the tremendous urgency 
which the administration placed upon 
having this bill enacted by June 30, I 
think some explanation should be forth- 
coming as to why his signature was de- 
layed so long. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

It will not be necessary to read the 
amendment, but I shall explain it. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Morse 
is as follows: 


On page 11, strike out lines 12 through 16. 

On page 11, line 17, strike out “(2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 1704. (a)”. 

On page 12, line 7, strike out “ninety 
days” and insert in lieu thereof “forty-five 
days”. 

On page 12, line 15, strike out “one hun- 
dred and fifty units of service” and insert in 
lieu thereof “one hundred and five units of 
service”. 

On page 12, line 23, strike out “ninety 
days” and insert in lieu thereof “forty-five 
days”. 

On page 32, strike out everything begin- 

with the last word on line 25 and down 
to and including the word “and” on line 5 on 
page 33. 

In section 1716 of the Social Security Act, 
as added by the Anderson amendment (6- 
29-62—A), and further modified on July 12, 
1962, strike out subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
of subsection (c)(2) and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

“(A) inpatient hospital services, with no 
more restrictive limitations than are ap- 
plicable in the case of inpatient hospital 
services which constitute reimbursable 
health services, or 

“(B) in the case of a plan meeting the 
requirements of clause (A), (B), (C), or 
(D) of paragraph (5), inpatient hospital 
services to the extent provided in subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph, except that 
the plan may provide that payment for 
such services during any benefit period shall 
be reduced by a deduction (or that a charge 
for such services will be made), but not in 
excess of $20, or if greater, $10 multiplied by 
the number of days, not exceeding nine, for 
which the individual received such services 
in such period, and then only if the limita- 
tion on the number of days for which such 
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services will be provided without other 
charges, or for which payment will otherwise 
be made with respect to such services, is 
increased to at least days.” 

In such section 1716 in the Anderson 
amendment as so modified, strike out sub- 
paragraph (B) of subsection (c)(3) and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: 

“(B) in the case of a plan meeting the 
requirements of clause (A), (B), (C), or 
(D) of paragraph (5), such reimbursable 
health services, except that the plan may pro- 
vide that payment for such services during 
any benefit period shall be reduced by a de- 
duction (or that a charge for such services 
will be made), but not in excess of $20, or 
if greater, $10 multiplied by the number of 
days, not exceeding 9, for which the in- 
dividual received such services in such period, 
and then only if the limitation on the num- 
ber of days with respect to inpatient hospital 
services is increased from the number 
ä in section 1704 (b) (1) to at least 90 

ys” 4 

In such section 1716 in the Anderson 
amendment as so modified, strike out para- 
graph (2) of subsection (f) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) In the case of a plan to which sub- 
paragraph (B) of subsection (c)(3) is ap- 
plicable the limitations and conditions of 
payment for reimbursable health services 
under the preceding sections of this title 
shall be modified— 

“(A) by application of a deductible 
amount of $20 or, if greater, $10 multiplied by 
the number of days, not exceeding nine, for 
which the individual received inpatient hos- 
pital services during a benefit period and sub- 
stitution of a ninety-day limitation of the 
number of such days during a benefit period 
for the forty-five-day limitation in section 
1704(b); and 

“(B) the substitution of a limitation of 
150 units for the one-hundred-five-unit 
limitation in such section 1704(b); and in 
such case, the provisions of section 1710(a) 
shall not prevent a provider of services from 
imposing a charge equal to the amount of 
such deductible with respect to inpatient 
hospital services, but such charge may not 
exceed the amount customarily charged for 
such services.” 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, 
when I finish my speech, I shall with- 
draw my amendment. I shall not yield 
until I complete my statement. 

How much time have I on my 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself such 
time as I may need within the 30 
minutes. 

Madam President, my amendment 
would simply strike from the proposal 
before us the provision which would re- 
quire a beneficiary to pay from his own 
funds at the time of his illness a part of 
the hospital bill. 

As I have revised it since first intro- 
ducing it on Friday, it also reduces the 
number of days of hospital coverage to 
45 days. 

These so-called deductibles are set 
forth on page 11 of the Anderson amend- 
ment and call for a payment by the pa- 
tient of from $20 to $90 for inpatient care 
and of $20 for a series of diagnostic 
tests. 

It is my contention that such deduct- 
ible charges do not belong in this bill. 
It could well be contended that deduct- 
ibles, which serve to deter the poorer 
patient from getting care as soon as he 
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needs it, do not belong in any prepaid 
health insurance plan. 

Least of all, in my opinion, do they 
belong in a ‘soundly conceived. social 
security program. 

Let us consider for a moment the reas- 
ons given for having these deductibles. 

Usually they are two. One is to 
prevent abuse of the plan, to stop over- 
hospitalization or unnecessary hospital- 
ization by making the patient pay 
something for each use of service. The 
second argument is that deductibles re- 
duce the cost of the plan; that to drop 
them will require an increase in con- 
tributions. 

It is my belief that these arguments 
are not tenable insofar as this program 
is concerned. 

Let us look first at the argument that 
a deductible is needed to prevent un- 
necessary hospitalization. Of course, it 
may prevent hospitalization. The sick 
person who does not have the $90 will be 
prevented from going to the hospital. 
But will it be “unnecessary hospitaliza- 
tion” that is thus prevented, Madam 
President? Who knows? The man with 
the $90 can get in—regardless of his need 
for care, if this is our only protection. 
The man without the money cannot get 
in no matter how great his need. And 
this, Madam President, would completely 
frustrate one of the basic purposes of 
the measure—to assure our older people 
that they need not worry about the costs 
of necessary hospitalization. 

Of course, we need to devise protections 
against unnecessary hospitalization— 
protective devices aimed not at the pa- 
tient, who cannot say when or for how 
long he is to be hospitalized, but at the 
doctor, who does make that determina- 
tion, 

This the Anderson amendments do— 
admirably. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and of the Blue Cross, the proposal 
requires that all hospitalization be re- 
viewed and approved by doctors under 
the hospitalization review plan stipu- 
lated on page 16—line 11—and spelled 
out in detail on page 20 of the Anderson 
amendments. This gives us all the pro- 
tection we need and gives it in the only 
form I find acceptable. It prevents un- 
necessary hospitalization. It does not 
unfairly penalize any beneficiary as 
would a deductible. 

Madam President, this question of the 
use of a cash deductible to prevent un- 
necessary utilization of hospital benefits 
is, unfortunately, little understood. Far 
too often people, including Members of 
the Congress, have been lead to equate 
it with the deductible provisions of au- 
tomobile collision insurance. The de- 
ductible has worked well in that field. 
If they are to pay part of the cost, people 
do think twice before sending the car 
to a garage to have a dent hammered 
out of the fender. That is fine. But the 
question of whether or not the car should 
be hospitalized for repairs is hardly the 
same as the one posed when a doctor says 
that a person or his wife should enter 
the hospital for a lifesaving operation. 

I point out that a person can get 
automobile insurance without a deduct- 
ible provision, if he wishes to pay the 
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premium. The deductible provision is 
offered as a part of the sales talk on 
the part of the insurance salesman, in 
order to reduce the premium. Of course, 
the insurance companies know that in 
the long run this will save money for 
them, or they would not offer the option 
or choice on the part of the insured. 

It seems to me it is a false analogy to 
argue that because in the automobile in- 
surance practice there is a deductible 
provision, therefore there should be a 
deductible provision in regard to hospi- 
talization for a human being who is sick 
and may need hospitalization. 

A person does not ask himself then, 
“Should I lay out the $90 deductible?” 
He asks only, “Do I have the $90?” 
Herein lies the great difference. Here 
we are dealing not with things, but with 
living, sentient human beings. And 
here what is done should depend not on 
what the dollars say but on what the 
doctors say. 

This latter point, Madam President, 
was well explained in the report on the 
operations of the Kerr-Mills Act issued 
from the Special Committee on Aging. 
That report said, in part: 

The use of deductible provisions often 
functions to deter necessary Care as opposed 
to unnecessary care. When limited resources 
are available for basic necessities such .as 
food, clothing, and shelter, the eligible aged 
individual would tend to postpone necessary 
medical care in order to apply the $25, $50, or 
$100 toward those other necessities. Such 
effect does not encourage the early and 
timely care that prevents and minimizes 
serious illness, The blem thus becomes 
one not of overutilization of services but 
rather one of underutilization. 

The basic answer to controlling unneces- 
sary usage of services is not’ the imposition 
of fiscal controls upon the medically in- 
digent which force the individual to judge 
the necessity and urgency of care in rela- 
tion to his financial situation. The answer 
lies in the use of medical controls whereby 
the aged person’s physician and the phy- 
siclans who comprise medical review boards 
are responsible for the decisions as to the 
necessity, appropriateness, and duration of 
medical care. 

It is on the personal physician of the 
individual that we must place first reliance 
for seeing to it that a program of medical 
care is not exploited. It is the physician 
and only the physician who can decide 
whether a patient should be hospitalized and 
for how long. The problems of unnecessary 
hospitalization or overly prolonged hospi- 
talization, of unnecessary surgery or unduly 
prolonged care are problems involving the 
whole of the population and of concern to 
all of our communities. Any pretense at 
solving such problems by introducing a 
financial control on the patient is patently 
an evasion. It means simply that the vir- 
tually penniless patient may be and is denied 
care regardless of his medical need whereas 
the patient to whom the deductible cost is 
not a burden may get the care, undergo the 
surgery, or occupy a badly needed hospital 
bed regardless of his medical need. 

Controls over these problems must be 
professional, not lay; ethical, not financial. 
It is not sound public policy to encourage 
the medical profession to avoid this respon- 
sibility by pretending to have solved the 
problem through placement of a financial 
barrier between the patient and the care he 
may need. In fact, the deductible serves 
only to bar the poorer patient. In no way 
does it deter a physician from authorizing 
the provision of unnecessary services for 
those who can pay the deductible charges, 
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for whatever services the physician may be 
willing to let the patient believe he needs, 
or for services which the physician believes 
are not needed but which he will counte- 
mance. Such actions in effect constitute the 
perpetration of a fraud on the medical care 
fund. This behavior cannot be justified 
simply because he or his patient find it more 
convenient or because the physician is 
afraid of losing his patient to another more 
complacent, less ethical physician. 

We repeat: The prevention of overutiliza- 
tion or exploitation of a medical care pro- 
gram—whether it be Kerr-Mills, Blue Cross, 
commercial insurance or the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration program—is a responsibility 
first of the individual doctor and secondly, 
of the medical profession. Concern is often 
expressed over the possibility that individual 
physicians will succumb to the temptation 
of hospitalizing people unnecessarily for the 
convenience of the physician or patient. It 
is on the physician's colleagues, functioning 
on medical review boards, that we must rely 
for the imposition of proper and effective 
disciplinary. controls over. the presumably 
few malefactors or irresponsible people in 
the profession. Any suggestion that a de- 
ductible, a financial bar to utilization of 
services, solves this problem of medical ethics 
is sheer nonsense, 


As that report also points out, both 
the American Hospital Association and 
Blue Cross have urged hospitals to estab- 
lish review boards. The desirability of 
such committees is virtually self-evident. 
Doctors—not dollars—should determine 
the appropriateness and extent of hos- 
pital care. 

The committee’s report is, I believe, a 
complete and irrefutable answer to the 
claim that we must have a deductible 
in order to prevent unnecessary or over- 
extended hospitalization. 

On the second claim—that abolishing 
the deduction would increase the cost 
I point out that reducing the hospital 
days to 45 will bring us out at just about 
the same cost. Actuarial experts tell 
me that 90 days with a $90 deductible 
costs just about the same as 45 days with 
no deduction. 

We have contended, quite rightly, that 
the passage of this proposed legislation 
will greatly stimulate the sale of private 
health insurance because it will take 
care of that part of the health costs of 
older people which is hardest to meet— 
hospitalization. With the basic hospital 
costs taken care of, the insurance com- 
panies will be able to offer supplemen- 
tary policies at premiums which most 
of our older people will be able to afford. 
With the amendment, we would render 
it unnecessary for our older people to 
have to “stash away” $90 apiece for pos- 
sible inpatient hospital care. If my 
amendment were adopted, the single 
beneficiary would be able to use his $90 
and the elderly couple its $180 to buy 
supplemental health insurance, most 
likely to cover doctors’ bills. 

I point out also that the 45 days’ cover- 
age of the amendment would take care 
of 93.5 percent of all hospital stays by 
persons 65 and over. Figures furnished 
me by the Special Committee on Aging 
show that only 6.5 percent of these peo- 
ple remain in a hospital more than 45 
days. 

That is the thesis in this whole argu- 
ment with regard to a 90-day.provision 
and the $90 deductible. It has resulted 
in giving a false impression to the Amer- 
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ican people that hospitalization of the 
‘older people lasts for a longer period 
than 45 days. That does not happen to 
be the case. Hospital stays for this age 
group are longer than for-any other but 
very few last as long as 90 days. 

I wish to read this vital statistic again, 
because I think it drives a large hole 
through the argument of those who sup- 
port the deductible provision. i 

To repeat, the 45 days’ coverage of the 
amendment would take care of 93.5 per- 
cent of all hospital stays by persons 65 
and over.. Figures furnished me by-the 
Special Committee on Aging show that 
only 6.5 percent of these people remain 
in a hospital more than 45 days. Since 
the bill as now written also gives them 
additional coverage for stays in a nurs- 
ing home or for nursing care in their 
own homes, I expect that the 45-day 
coverage would in practice prove to be 
entirely ample. 

Let me add that I think the work of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] has been outstanding in 
preparing the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment. I know how difficult it has been 
to reach agreement on the complexities 
of this subject. 

I am especially gratified that provi- 
sion has been made for the 2½ million 
or 3 million people, as some estimates 
have it, who are already 65 or over and 
are not covered either by social security 
or railroad retirement. 

The sections dealing with administra- 
tion of the program also impress me as 
being very sound. 

This deductible feature, however, dis- 
tresses me, and as a cosponsor of the 
King-Anderson and Anderson-Javits 
amendments, I feel that I have an obli- 

‘gation to improve the proposal as much 
as possible. 

Undoubtedly, what I am proposing to- 
day is a perfecting amendment. It does 
not pertain to the basic principle of this 
whole issue, which is that medical care 
for the elderly be established as a part 
of social insurance. I am very anxious 
that we remove the heavy dependence of 
the elderly upon charity either from 
their relatives or from the public for 
adequate medical care. That situation 
is a disgrace to our Nation. All that has 
been said in this debate about advances 
in private insurance and the Kerr-Mills 
program does not change the fact that 
neither of these methods has changed 
this dependence upon charity by a very 
large percentage of the elderly. 

It has seemed rather unique to me 
that the basic position of the American 
Medical Association—and it has been 
echoed by opponents of the Anderson- 
Javits amendment—has been that a 
means test of some kind must remain a 
requirement of any public medical plan. 
We have heard this proposal denounced 
for many days because it is not based on 
so-called need. 

The AMA is the last organization in 
the world that should be insisting upon 
an investigation of each individual’s in- 
come and sources of support before that 
individual may take part in any govern- 
mental medical care system. 

I wonder what the reaction of the 
association would be if it were suggested 
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that every doctor undergo a means test 


before his bills were paid under Kerr- 


The group of doctors for which the 
AMA apparently speaks are the loudest 
in their condemnation of any invasion 
of privacy, either their own or of what 
they call the doctor-patient relationship. 
But they insist that the privacy of the 
elderly be invaded when it comes to 
medical care. 

The social security approach to the 
income problems of retirement has 
proved workable and successful. It per- 
mits minimum care for all-on the same 
basis as any insurance program. Of 
course, that means that not everyone 
will pay in the same amount and not 
everyone will use the same benefits, but 
that is true of any insurance-type pro- 
gram. 

I think the time is long past when we 
should put minimum health needs on the 
same basis. 

It is for this reason that I have de- 
cided not to press my amendment today. 
The Anderson-Javits amendment as it 
now stands is a great forward step. I 
know that it is understood by millions 
of supporters throughout the country to 
provide 90 days of hospital coverage, 
with $90 deductible, and I can understand 
that to change that coverage on the Sen- 
ate floor, even when it does not affect the 
total cost of the program, would cause 
considerable confusion among its sup- 
porters. So having pointed out some de- 
fects in this particular provision of the 
bill, I shall at the close of my speech 
withdraw the amendment. 

It is my hope and expectation that the 
Anderson-Javits amendment will not 
only be passed by the Senate but by the 
House of Representatives. Once we have 
established this principle involved in the 
Anderson-Javits measure, then we can 
proceed with perfecting it along the lines 
I have been discussing. 

I wish the Recor to show that I shall 
discuss the subject before the Senate in 
the future, because, in my judgment, the 
Senate is about to pass a measure that 
will need great improvement in regard 
to the deductible feature. 

I am a realist with respect to the legis- 
lative process. I know how important 
it is through our votes tomorrow and 
in our subsequent votes on the measure, 
to place on the statute books for the first 
time the vitally important principle of 
medical care for the aged under a social 
security system. Being a realist, I am 
aware of the fact that pressing my 
amendment in regard to deductibility 
might afford an abili, a rationalization 
or an excuse for some Senators to vote 
against the Anderson-Javits amendment 
because of the Morse amendment on de- 
ductibility. I have no intention of 
jeopardizing and endangering the pas- 
sage of the Anderson-Javits amendment, 
which I was proud to cosponsor. But in 
my judgment after the deductible fea- 
tures of the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment have become understood in our 
country, there will be an insistent de- 
mand on the part of public opinion to 
eliminate the deductible feature from 
the law because, in my judgment, it is 
unsound, unwise, and unnecessary. 


I have made these arguments today in 
support of the principle because I know 
that in due course of time the Morse 
amendment, which seeks to eradicate de- 
ductibility under the Anderson-Javits 
amendment, will undoubtedly become 


the law of our land. 


With those arguments in support of 
my amendment, I now withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
-will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the at- 
titude of the Senator from Oregon very 
much. I should like to remind him of 
an incident that he may have forgotten. 
In 1956 a question arose with respect to 
disability. The Finance Committee 
wrote into the measure at that time an 
age limit. The Senator from Oregon 
took the position that the age limit was 
not necessary. We voted him down. We 
were experimenting. We were impro- 
vising as we went along. 

Four years later we discovered that his 
original proposal was correct. We made 
the necessary change. Perhaps that will 
be the process in respect to his amend- 
ment. I very much appreciate the at- 
titude he has taken. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
appreciate very much the comment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. As I said 
in my earlier remarks, I congratulate the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] for the great contribution 
they have made to the legislative process 
by way of the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment. I go along with them all the 
way. I have taken the exception I have 
noted with regard to their amendment. 
Only time will prove who is correct. I 
am satisfied that the important thing is 
to get the principle of a health program 
under social security into operation. We 
can perfect the measure at a later date. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to express 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
Oregon, whose customary under: 
of the legislative process is simplifying 
and, in my opinion, preserving the ex- 
pectations which we have with respect to 
the action of the Senate tomorrow. It 
is quite typical of him. But these things 
can never be taken for granted. I join 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] in expressing not alone our 
own appreciation, but also what I think 
is the appreciation of all Senators who 
support the present effort for what the 
Senator from Oregon has done to help 
the program very materially. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared in answer to the 
speech made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bus], containing a reply 
to questions which I raised earlier in a 
speech in the Senate in connection with 
the amendment, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


In his floor speech on July 13 the very 
able and distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut assembled some excellent an- 
swers to the objections I had raised earlier 
to his amendment. In large part, however, 
his answers rest on faith that the insurance 
industry will rise above profits to provide 
health insurance suited to the needs of the 
aged at prices they can afford to pay with the 
help of the $9 payment from the trust fund. 

I regret that I do not share his faith, and 
I therefore find his answers less than pur- 
suasive. 

While I do not wish to belabor our debate, 
there are several points—based on facts 
rather than hopes—which I would like to 
get on record because they may well recur 
in the days ahead. 

Proposals like that sponsored by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut are—on their face— 
either underfinanced or based on the recog- 
nition that private insurance carriers will 
reject many older people. 

In his floor speech, my friend and colleague 
said: “I estimate there will be about 12 mil- 
lion persons eligible under the social security 
system who would be eligible for these bene- 
fits. We divide that number into $1.2 bil- 
lion and arrive at the cost of approximately 
$100 a year.” 

Also in the explanatory memorandum ac- 
companying his amendment, he had stated: 
“The eligible population which, it is esti- 
mated, will take advantage of this program 
will be 12,200,000 in 1962; 15,100,000 in 1970, 
and 20,000,000 in 1980.“ 

With reference to the estimate of 12.2 mil- 
lion in 1963, it should be pointed out that 
there will be at that time about 144% million 
persons who would meet the basic eligibility 
qualifications of the Bush bill—who would 
be 65 or older and eligible for social security 
or railroad retirement benefits, 

I would think that everyone who is eli- 
gible would be quick to accept the offer of 
$108 toward the purchase of health insur- 
ance. Why, then, did my friend from Con- 
necticut estimate that only 12.2 million will 
take advantage of this program? Is it pos- 
sible that he contemplated that the other 2½ 
million will be rejected by insurance car- 
riers? 

Could this be what is meant by not tak- 
ing advantage of the proposal? 

And what about his estimate of 15.1 mil- 
lion in 1970 when more than 17 million peo- 
ple over 65 will be eligible for OASI alone 
and possibly another half million as railroad 
retirement beneficiaries? 

How in good conscience can the other 2½ 
million be denied health benefits after they 
have paid the increase in payroll taxes which 
is specifically for the health benefits? 

If the discrepancy in the figures cannot 
be charged up to the unwillingness of insur- 
ance carriers to underwrite the risk, one 
would expect virtually all the eligible group 
to take advantage of the program. In this 
case, the costs would be much greater than 
anticipated and the program would be se- 
riously underfinanced. 

While stressing the point that costs are un- 
predictable for the service benefits proposed 
in the Anderson amendment, the Senator 
from Connecticut nevertheless recognizes 
that the $9 monthly which he proposes 
might turn out to be too little for those who 
take advantage of this payment. He states: 

“Additionally, the allegation that a $9 
payment may be worthless 10 or 20 years 
from now is specious. It applies equally to 
the existing social security system. If liv- 
ing costs rise, it may be assumed that exist- 
ing social security benefits will be periodi- 
cally adjusted by the Congress. If health 
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amendment would also be periodically ad- 
usted.” 

$ In reference to the foregoing statement 
that the passage of years can erode the value 
of a cash benefit, I might point out that 
there is an essential difference between the 
cash retirement benefits paid under the 
social security system and the proposed cash 
indemnity for health costs. The formula 
which determines the retirement benefit is 
based on earnings, which can be expected 
to rise in more or less the same manner as 
prices. This is not the case for proposed 
cash benefits for health insurance. 

One final point. My first objection to the 
proposal put forth by my friend from Con- 
necticut was— 

“Any program that offers a fixed cash, and 
perhaps worthless indemnity rather than 
specified medical services cannot meet the 
special problems of the aged.” 

In answer, he said: “My reply is that this 
is an indictment of the existing social se- 
curity system, which provides benefits in 
cash only, leaving complete freedom to the 
individual to spend the money he receives 
for food, shelter, clothing, and so forth. If 
this objection is valid, then the existing 
system should be changed so that the Fed- 
eral Government would provide all the ne- 
cessities of life—house the individual in 
a Federal dormitory, feed him in a com- 
munal dining room, buy his clothing, and 
so forth—instead of giving him cash to 
spend as he chooses.” 

Arguments like this have appeared fre- 
quently enough in the last few days that 
they can no longer be ignored. 

The answer is very simple and very obvi- 
ous to anyone who is not trying to becloud 
the issue. 

The problem of individual financing of 
health costs is completely different from 
that for such items as food and housing. 
Housing and food costs recur month after 
month in more or less the same amount and 
can therefore be budgeted. Medical costs, 
in contrast, are uneven in their incidence 
and—on an individual basis—are largely 
unpredictable, 

The implication that the Government 
proposes health insurance because it cannot 
trust older people to spend their money 
wisely is insulting to our aged population. 
Younger people have health insurance— 
much of it financed by their employers, as a 
result of collective bargaining agreements. 
Yet would anyone argue that this is because 
they can’t be trusted to spend their wages 
wisely? 


PROPOSED MORATORIUM ON 
RAILROAD MERGERS 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the testi- 
mony which I gave before the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is chairman, 
in support of a bill that would provide 
for a moratorium until 1963 on railroad 
mergers, be printed at this point in the 
Record. The testimony starts on page 
1324 of the transcript and ends on 
page 1339. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Wayne Morse, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I owe you an apology 
for not having mimeographed copies of my 
statement. They will be here, I am sure, 
before I finish. I do not even have one 
myself. I have a copy of the stencil, which 
gives you some idea of the lateness of the 
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hour that I completed this, but I can read 
from. this, and the mimeographed copy will 
be filed with you, I hope, before I finish 
reading, certainly shortly thereafter. 

There is currently a movement toward to- 
tal reorganization and great concentration 
of the railroad industry. Seventy-three per- 
cent of railroad assets in the Nation are in- 
volved in current merger proceedings. One 
of the applications before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asks approval of the 
consolidation of two railroads which are 
number one and number three in size—the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York 
Central Railroad. With such a vast move- 
ment afoot, the attention of Congress must 
be engaged. The Congress has always con- 
cerned itself, and properly, with questions of 
competition and monopoly, and the adequacy 
and development of the national transporta- 
tion plant. Now is certainly not the time 
for a head-in-the-sand posture. 

Out in my section of the country, the great 
Pacific Northwest, a great deal of concern 
about proposed railroad mergers exists, 

It undoubtedly will be one of the poli- 
tical issues of the campaign this fall, as far 
as various economic groups are concerned, 
and I would think that a problem such as 
this could be considered, at least in the first 
instance, from the standpoint of the admin- 
istrative law problems and policies involved, 
and that is why I make this plea today for 
the support of the moratorium legislation. 

Mergers in the railroad industry have been 
a subject of Federal law since late in the 
last century. They were governed by the 
Sherman Act, and then also by the Clayton 
Act, until 1920. They are presently gov- 
erned by the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1940. That act, as implemented by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, does not ap- 
pear to be adequate to protect the public 
interest in the present situation. 

Defined most broadly, it seems to me that 
the public interest is composed of two ele- 
ments: (1) Adequate, efficient, and economic 
transportation wherever it is needed; and 
(2) the fullest competition to the extent 
that it is compatible with adequate, efficient, 
and economic transportation, Whole areas, 
communities, and industries depend upon 
the transportation system, and, to a very 
great extent, that means rail transportation. 

ADEQUATE, EFFICIENT, AND ECONOMIC 
TRANSPORTATION 

The 1940 act does, indeed, pay lipservice 
to the criterion of adequacy 1 9 —— 
tion service. However, not enough is done 
to promote or to insure such adequacy. The 
standard is more worshiped than served. 

Neither the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, nor any interest which might op- 
pose a merger, such as shippers, States, and 
communities, or labor, participate in the 
planning of these mergers or the weighing 
of alternatives. The first opportunity of 
these adverse or public interest spokesmen 
to have any say is found in the limited op- 
portunity to attempt to convince the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the pro- 
posed merger is not consistent with the 
public interest. 

What I have in mind here is that maybe 
we ought to have some kind of a pretrial 
hearing such as we have in the Federal 
courts in to other matters. 

It is not a complete analogy, but it is 
somewhat analogous. 

I certainly think there ought to be at 
least some opportunity for the people who 
are subsequently going to be the litigants 
or possible litigants to have something to 
say about the development of the merger 
scheme in the first instance. 

There is no opportunity to urge that some 
other arrangement, even the status quo, 
promotes the public interest, or is more 
consistent with the public interest, than the 
proposal of the applicants. 
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Even the opportunity which is offered ap- 
pears to be illusory. Paul A. Rasmussen, 
the chairman of the Minnesota Rallroad and 
Warehouse Commission, testified before this 
subcommittee that in the Northern Lines 
case, in any area involving the Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific, Burlington, and 
S. P. & S. railroads, involving 17 States, 26,000 
miles of tracks, 65,000 railroad employees, 
and $3 billion of investment, the merger ap- 
plication was 6 months in preparation, and 
cost the applicants several million dollars. 
By contrast, the States and communities had 
only a few months notice, and did not have 
time to obtain the needed appropriations to 
prepare their oppositions. Indeed, as Chair- 
man Rasmussen testified, his State commis- 
sion did not have time to obtain the money 
to buy a copy of the transcript. 

A study on the staff level by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, entitled “Rail- 
road Consolidations and the Public Inter- 
est—A Preliminary Examination,” which is 
dated March 1962, compels the conclusion 
that adequacy, efficiency, and economy of 
service expected to result from a rail merger 
are not now properly measured and judged. 
Reliability, speed, convenience, flexibility, 
scheduled frequency, and geographical cov- 
erage are not now separately tested (p. 65). 
Whether transport patrons are likely to en- 
joy savings, and whether diseconomies of 
scale are likely to result, are not now con- 
sidered (p. 67). The Interstate Commerce 
Commission does not employ any standard 
method of testing efficiency, such as gross 
ton-miles per train hour (pp. 67-68). The 
impact on localities and regions is not a 
separate criterion (pp. 72-73). The require- 
ments of the national defense are hardly 
considered at all (p. 73). t 

Further, according to the ICC staff study, 
the longrange development of railroad serv- 
ice, which must be the most important cri- 
terion of all, is not now a distinct testing 
factor (p. 73). 

There is another dangerous shortcoming 
in the present procedure, which is implicit, 
although not expressed, in the staff study: 
the parties with special interests choose the 
areas of consideration. Thus, the applicant 
railroads urge economies and a better capi- 
tal position, and they submit evidence in 
support. Opponent railroads force consid- 
eration of traffic diversion. Labor urges the 
effect on employment. These, then, are 
matters which get the most thorough con- 
sideration, and the more general public in- 
terest receives little attention. Deals are 
made or conditions are imposed; the major 
opponents are quieted, and there is nothing 
to show that the merger is not consistent 
with the public interest. 

With this background, I submit, the pub- 
lic interest is nothing more than an incanta- 
tion which blesses whatever arrangements 
the railroad managements have themselves 
worked out. 


PRESERVATION OF COMPETITION 


The preservation of competition is the 
force upon which we rely for good service 
and the proper allocation of resources. There 
is no substitute for rail-to-rail competition 
as a spur to innovation in technology, pric- 
ing, scheduling, or car design. There is no 
substitute for rail-to-rail competition as an 
assurance of good service, as State Commis- 
sioners MacDonald and Rasmussen have 
testified in this hearing from their own ex- 
perience. Rail-to-rail competition is also 
a spur to the industrial development of the 
area served by each competitor railroad. 
Without competition, rail-bound freight, a 
not inconsiderable class, will suffer from de- 
teriorating service and higher prices. It is 
only in competition by the firms in the same 
industry that each competitor has similar 
cost structures and products, so that each 
can come near to duplicating a rival’s prices 
and services, Competition between different 
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modes must always be limited—the differ- 
ence in cost structure provides sheltered mar- 
kets in which one mode has an advantage 
over all rivals. 

Competition is left in a peculiar limbo un- 
der the present law and procedure. The 
railroads were subject to the antitrust laws 
until the Transportation Act of 1920. In 
that law, Congress directed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prepare a plan for 
the consolidation of the Nation’s railways 
into “a limited number of systems,” taking 
into account, among other considerations, 
preservation of competition so far as possible. 
Thus, while the railroads were relieved of the 
application of the antitrust laws, they were 
expected to combine under a plan to be 
worked. out under rather specific lines by 
the Commission. 

The 1920 act consolidation program mis- 
carried and, in 1940, Congress eliminated the 
requirement that consolidations conform to 
a plan. It substituted merely the require- 
ment that the transaction be consistent with 
the public interest. Although competition 
was no longer expressly mentioned, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
courts have properly held that the preserva- 
tion of competition is a factor to be con- 
sidered in determining the public interest. 

It was decided in the McLean Trucking 
Company case, 321 U.S. 67 (1944), by the Su- 
preme Court, over a vigorous dissent, that 
Congress had not provided that competition 
is any more important an element of the 
public interest than any other element. 
Thus, the relative weight to be given com- 
petition is a matter for the judgment of the 
ICC. Were the ICC to find that competition 
will be substantially lessened, it might, in its 
judgment, also find that one or more favor- 
able characteristics of a transaction out- 
weigh the injury to competition, and approve 
the merger. Because of the doctrine of def- 
erence to administrative expertise, there is 
no effective review in the courts, unless there 
can be shown an arbitrary and capricious 
discretion, and that is very, very difficult. 

This failure to accord competition any firm 
protection is further brought out in the 
ICC staff study. We are told that the Com- 
mission has not developed any method to 
determine the degree to which competition 
has been lessened under a rail merger (p. 
70). Opinion concerning the proper num- 
ber of railroads to insure beneficial competi- 
tion varies widely (p. 69), but apparently, 
the Commission has no policy on the matter. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no policy which it may apply to each merger 
application to insure that we end up with 
a sufficient number of railroads of fairly 
equal economic power in each region: a 
competitive railroad industry structure. 
The importance of competition is a value 
judgment and not a matter of expertise. 
The salient fact is that whether a competi- 
tive or a monopolistic railroad industry 
structure will eventuate, depends upon the 
predispositions of the present members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Con- 
gress thus abdicates its responsibility by 
leaving this vital judgment to a regulatory 
body, without providing what would appear 
to be any substantive guide. 

Toward the end of the ICC staff study, 
we are told that the motor carriers and 
the airlines are also tending toward a re- 
duction in the number of carriers; that it 
is possible that the future will see a very 
limited number of carriers, possibly only one 
of each mode on many routes; and that in- 
termodal competition may thus be impaired 
by a refraining from price competition (pp. 
75-76). This is a warning which we should 
take seriously. Competition is essential to 
our free enterprise economy and is respon- 
sible for many of its blessings. The Con- 
gress is responsible for the preservation of 
competition. 
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I am in favor of S. 3097 as a necessary 
first step to allow the Congress and the ad- 
ministration sufficient time to responsibly 
consider the matters about which I have 
spoken. A moratorium on anticompetitive 
mergers is necessary because we are already 
late, but it will prevent our being too late. 
I want to make very clear to this committee 
that I am not taking the position today that 
I am opposed to any and all mergers. 

It may be, after we have worked out the 
criteria that I have alluded to, that we 
should have some mergers, and if the facts 
show that we need the mergers in the public 
interest, then I am for the mergers. 

But I cannot imagine a system of mergers, 
Mr. Chairman and members of this commit- 
tee, that does not lay great stress on the 
criterion of competition. 

In closing, I would say that I am con- 
cerned about what I think can very well be 
a sudden shift of the American public 
opinion in this whole monopoly field, even 
in our time. 

If we lay the foundations here, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of this committee, for a 
strengthening of monopolistic control over 
the economy of our people for a downgrad- 
ing of competition as a criterion for keeping 
a vital, free economy working in this country, 
the public reaction may very well be that if 
it is monopoly we are going to have without 
competition present, then let us have a 
government monopoly. 

If the facts bear out what is alleged to be 
true in some instances, and what is being 
alleged to be true in my part of the country 
in regard to the proposed mergers, there will 
be a stifling of competition and a placing 
of consumers at the mercy of both the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This is a situation in which, I am 
afraid, we are giving up more and more of 
our effective legislative control. 

Then the people will say, “Let’s own them 
ourselves.“ 

If anyone in this country thinks that you 
cannot have a sudden change in public opin- 
ion, take a look at what is happening at the 
very moment we sit here in connection with 
this whole satellite program. 

For I want to warn my administration to- 
day that there is a great shift taking place 

t the proposal of this administra- 
tion to establish the kind of a monopoly that 
they are seeking to establish under the satel- 
lite bill, and the demand, I think, is going 
to be a very heated one in this campaign in 
1962, in the inadequate case that has been 
made thus far for the satellite program, for 
a Government monopoly in that field. 

I have worked, as the chairman of this 
committee knows, my whole public life in 
the field of protecting the public interest in 
regard to industries vested with the public 
interest. 

The railroads happen to be one of them, 

In my judgment, the best way to promote 
sound mergers of the railroads in this coun- 
try which can be demonstrated, on the facts 
as needed, is to pass this moratorium bill 
which puts off the mergers until 1963, and 
in the intervening time we will get our rec- 
ord straight as to what mergers can, in fact, 
be justified with the public having adequate 
opportunity to have its say in determining 
the merger policy. 

That is my presentation. 

Senator ‘AUVER. Thank you very much, 
Senator Morse. I think it is very important 
to make clear one point, and perhaps you 
would enlarge upon it. 

We have had some industry witnesses tes- 
tify that they fear that unless these mergers 
can go through, that the railroads might 
result in Government ownership because of 
their financial condition, which nobody 
wants to happen. 

There is the failing company doctrine in 
our antimerger laws that allows a failing 
company to merge with impunity, but your 
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fear is—and I want to say that it is my 
fear, too—that if the monopoly situation in 
railroads is substantially extended so that 
people in many sections of the country feel 
that they are not having competition or the 
rail service or the transportation service that 
they need, that then they might turn to the 
Government and demand that the Govern- 
ment operate the monopoly rather than 
have it operated privately. 

Senator Morse. That is not only my fear, 
it is my prediction, 

Senator Keravuver. Is that not the history 
of what has taken place in some other coun- 
tries that bears that out? 

Senator Morse. Yes; but as to the shifts 
in public opinion in our own country in re- 
gard to certain industries vested with the 
public interest—I suppose there are other 
reasons; these are not parallel completely, 
but there are some common features—I sup- 
pose in 10 years almost all our municipal 
transportation systems will be Government 
owned. 

There are some other reasons for that, but 
people are going to insist, for example, that 
the transportation be supplied them at 
prices which they can afford to pay and that 
the cost of the transportation be distrib- 
uted, in these instances, on a total municipal 
basis. 


As you know, I happen to be an alderman 
in this great city, and we are constantly con- 
fronted with this contest between public 
and private ownership of our capital transit 
system. We saved it, in my Judgment, from 
public ownership some years ago, 1956 or 
1957, when it was reorganized and the new 

was issued to the present Chalk 
company. 

But there was a great demand at that 
time for public ownership. 

We all know what happens in the opera- 
tion of our municipal transportation system. 
In municipality after municipality, we sub- 
sidize them to a certain extent, as we do 
here and as we do the railroads. 

The point sometime is reached when the 
people say, “Which is it cheaper for us to do? 
Is it cheaper to own them or to partially sub- 
sidize them?” 

Now, if the mergers result in the kind of 
negative public reaction which proposed 
mergers in my part of the country are re- 
sulting in, you are going to find great 
strength given to forces in the country who 
are going to want to nationalize, in whole or 
in part, the railroad industry. 

I happen to be unalterably opposed to na- 
tionalization. I do not believe in the na- 
tionalization of industries vested with the 
public interest if it can possibly be avoided. 
Iam not deeply moved, if that is the testi- 
mony in this hearing—I did not know it 
was—on the part of some of the carriers, that 
we must allow them to merge or they will go 
Vankrupt and have to go into public owner- 

p. 

I want to suggest that unless we work out 
these mergers along the lines that I have 
alluded to in my testimony today, that they 
will get public ownership. 

Senator KEFAUVER. In the Federal Aviation 
Act, as you very well know, there is an anti- 
trust provision limiting or restricting merg- 
ers where monopolization would result. 
And Judge Loevinger has recommended 
something along that line as an additional 
criterion in the Interstate Commerce Act 
applicable to railroads. 

Senator Morse. Well, it might, but I would 
have to be curbstoning to pass a value judg- 
ment on it, and I prefer not to do that. 

I would rather make this suggestion to 
you, Mr. Chairman. I mentioned in my 
statement that I think we are moving in the 
direction of abdication of legislative power 
over our regulatory agencies. 

I think it is particularly true in respect 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
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think that the Congress of the United States 
ought to require a greater check on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission than it 
has been exercising by way of a greater re- 
view being passed upon the Commission by 
appropriate committees of the Congress. 

I think the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the corresponding 
committee of the House ought to be vested 
with more checking power than we have 
given them, because I have found in my 18 
years in the Senate that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is one of the regulatory 
bodies that, in my judgment, has been given 
entirely too much discretionary power and 
ought to have greater checks placed upon 
it. 

You cannot be confronted with a-lumber 
situation in the Pacific Northwest without 
having a pretty good idea of what I have 
in mind, because, in my judgment, I think 
part of the lumber situation in the Pacific 
Northwest is because of the derelictions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
way that it is handling this whole matter 
of rail transportation of lumber. I intend, 
if necessary, in the next few days to intro- 
duce some legislation that will bear upon 
that matter. 

I do not propose to let the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission continue to follow a 
transportation policy in regard to its rate 
schedules as putting the Pacific Northwest 
lumber mills at the great competitive disad- 
vantage with Canadian lumber mills, which 
is now occurring. It is part of the reason 
for the fact that in the last 12 months over 
200 lumber mills in the Pacific Northwest 
have closed their doors, with all the result- 
ing unemployment and economic loss, and 
Canada has been the beneficiary. 

In my judgment, we must have more ef- 
fective checks on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and faster action on the part 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
meet the kind of emergencies with which we 
haye been confronted in this whole matter 
of lumber transportation. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Does any of the staff 
have any questions of Senator MORSE? 

Thank you very much for being with us. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, there 
is no subject to which I have devoted 
more study this year than that of the 
health insurance problems of our Na- 
tion’s senior citizens. 

For several years this has been a mat- 
ter of considerable concern to me. So 
much so that in 1960 I cosponsored a 
voluntary health insurance program 
devised by my friend and colleague, the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. In 1961, 
once again it was my privilege to join 
with a number of my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle in an improved version 
of the Javits voluntary health insurance 
bill, S. 937. 

Last week I joined with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and five other 
of our colleagues on this side of the aisle 
to offer the text of S. 937 with minor 
modifications as a substitute for the 
Anderson-Javits compulsory social secu- 
rity amendment. Our substitute was, 
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however, defeated on a rollicall vote of 
34 yeas to 50 nays. 

I have no hesitancy in saying, in my 
judgment, the approach and the benefits 
of the Saltonstall substitute and its 
predecessor bills constitute the most 
practical, realistic, and suitable program 
yet presented. Unfortunately, however, 
the Democratic presidential candidate 
in 1960 was committed to a social secu- 
rity approach and, as President, he to- 
day remains committed to that ap- 
proach. With all the prestige and 
power of his high position and with the 
large majority his party enjoys in the 
Senate, it is easy to understand why a 
Republican-sponsored nonsocial security 
proposal has twice gone down to defeat 
in the Senate. 

During the past 2 years a number of 
alternative proposals for financial as- 
sistance on medical costs for the aged 
have been advanced. The junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] rec- 
ommended the Federal Government 
share with individuals the cost of private 
insurance policies for persons age 65 and 
over, with the Federal share graduating 
downward according to the income taxes 
paid by the individual. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BusH] also presented a plan pro- 
viding to persons 65 or over eligible to 
receive social security and railroad re- 
tirement benefits a monthly cash sup- 
plement up to $9 for the purchase of 
voluntary health insurance. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield, private 
nonprofit organizations, also came forth 
with new more liberal health insurance 
plans for senior citizens. Private in- 
surance companies offered to those in the 
65-and-over age group new policies with 
added protection against the costs of 
illness. 

Therefore, although I was a cosponsor 
of one voluntary plan, I have main- 
tained an open mind on this question of 
aiding the aged in need of help toward 
medical expenses. I was receptive to 
the advantages of the various alternative 
proposals. I was also made cognizant 
of the drawbacks of each—and I am sure 
we all recognize each does have draw- 
backs. 

As I studied the question of health in- 
surance for the aged, I did so having in 
mind the hundreds of private health in- 
surance plans in effect, having in mind 
the fact that the Kerr-Mills law enacted 
by Congress in 1960 which I supported 
was just getting underway, and having in 
mind the old-age assistance and many 
State public assistance programs are al- 
ready in effect. 

I can honestly say I did not entertain 
any preconceived prejudices against any 
approach to this problem. On such a 
complex matter, I felt I should suspend 
final judgment until I had weighed the 
available evidence. What I tried to do 
as I read and examined the mass of in- 
formation and the volume of correspond- 
ence coming to me and the current de- 
bate in the Senate was to resolve in my 
own mind what is the best way to assist 
our senior citizens to meet their health 
and medical needs. 

The revised Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment has been before us only 2 weeks. 
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Yet it is a proposal that goes to the very 
heart of our system of government and 
to the relationship between the Federal 
Government and the private citizen. It 
is a step from which there is no turning 
back. So if we err in adopting the pend- 
ing Anderson plan, we shall err irrevo- 
cably. 

It is most unfortunate that we are 
debating this far-reaching proposal 
without the benefit of committee hear- 
ings and without the benefit of thorough 
ventilation and scrutiny by all interested 
parties. Such is not the ideal way to 
legislate on so important a matter. 

Based on the information available to 
me and upon my considered judgment 
as to the consequences of the Anderson 
amendment, I have decided to err on the 
side of caution. I prefer to try to im- 
prove and to perfect our existing system 
of medical care and our existing system 
of private health insurance while meet- 
ing our responsibility as individuals and 
our responsibility as a nation not only 
to our elderly citizens but to all our citi- 
zens of whatever age who need help in 
meeting medical costs. 

After studying the evidence to date, I 
have concluded that the compulsory so- 
cial security approach is neither ade- 
quate nor desirable. If the Congress 
is to do anything at this session we ought 
not to venture where angels fear to 
tread. We ought not risk the avenue 
that leads only to one destination: Gov- 
ernment control of the practice of medi- 
cine. 

The Saltonstall substitute providing 
voluntary health insurance for the aged 
avoided these defects. I shall not now 
repeat my entire statement favoring the 
Saltonstall substitute, which can be 
found on page 13371 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for July 12. I shall 
merely restate the nine principal vir- 
tues of the Saltonstall plan, which make 
it preferable to the Anderson-Javits 
amendment. I urge the administration 
to give serious consideration to this pro- 
posal which will help those who really 
need help in contrast to the Anderson- 
Javits plan which proposes to give as- 
sistance to everybody just because some 
people need it. 

First. The Saltonstall plan is volun- 

tary. 
Second. It is practical, for it builds 
upon progress already made by mutual 
and private insurance organizations. 

Third. It is keyed to those of the aged 
who need financial assistance toward 
adequate health insurance. 

Fourth. It does not put undue strain 
on the Federal Treasury because it pro- 
vides for State sharing of the costs and 
for contributions from individuals. 

Fifth. It avoids Federal interference 
with the practice of medicine. The 
States would set up their separate pro- 
grams in accord with the wishes of their 
citizens, and States would have primary 
supervision over the structure and ad- 
ministration of the program. 

Seventh. It places the burden of the 
Federal cost on all American taxpayers— 
unlike the Anderson-Javits plan which 
puts the burden of costs entirely on the 
wage earners and employers. 
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Eighth. It provides benefits suited to 
the special health needs of the aged: 
namely, home, outpatient, and nursing 
home care. It recognizes that different 
individuals have different medical care 
needs. 

Ninth. It conforms to our traditional 
American way of caring for health prob- 
lems. It avoids experimentation in a 
new approach which is untested and un- 
tried and which is fraught with poten- 
tial dangers to our customary private 
doctor-patient relationship and to our 
entire medical and health system, which 
up to now has made tremendous progress 
in the battle against disease and illness. 

The Saltonstall plan I could support. 
But in all good conscience, I cannot sup- 
port the proposal of the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

As it stands, its benefits are totally in- 
adequate. 

As it stands, it will prove very costly. 

As it stands, its financing provisions 
are unfair to the working men and 
women and insufficient to meet the costs 
that will accrue. 

As it stands, it will overburden hos- 
pital and other medical facilities which 
are already overcrowded. 

As it stands, it is a seedling program 
that will rapidly grow to enormous size, 
to encompass hospital and medical ex- 
penses and doctors’ charges for every- 
one, even for those who can afford to pay 
their own bills or who can afford to buy 
adequate health insurance for their own 
protection. 

Inevitably, as I see it, one day, whether 
we like it or not, if we inaugurate the An- 
derson-Javits plan, we will find ourselves 
with a system of Government-controlled 
medicine, a system which history informs 
us is vastly inferior to our present pri- 
vate practice of medicine. 

The fundamental defects and the in- 
evitable consequences of the Anderson 
plan are to me fatal defects. They con- 
stitute bad medicine, not only for our 
senior citizens, but for all citizens. 

I say this without intending any reflec- 
tion upon those who support the Ander- 
son-Javits plan. Many of these sup- 
porters admit the inadequacies of the 
Anderson-Javits plan. They admit it is 
not a comprehensive medical care plan, 
but they contend, limited as the benefits 
are, they will be of some help. 

Many supporters of the Anderson- 
Javits plan do not foresee adverse con- 
sequences. They do not believe this plan 
will lead to Government control over all 
practice of medicine. 

On the question of consequences, all 
of us are admittedly peering into the 
future, which is at best a most difficult 
occupation. Because man’s foresight is 
notably short, reasonable men find 
themselves in honest disagreement. I 
have the utmost respect for those with 
whom I disagree regarding the impact 
of the Anderson-Javits plan on the 
future of our medical care in America. 
I know they are as sincere in their be- 
lief as Iam in mine. 

There simply is no way to prove the 
correctness or incorrectness of our points 
of view. This is a situation frequently 
confronting the Congress of the United 
States. Often we Members must vote 
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without full certainty of the conse- 
quences of our acts. We must take cal- 
culated risks all the time as we legislate. 

In this particular case, I believe the 
risks involved in the Anderson-Javits 
plan are too great to warrant passage. 

Before discussing in greater detail my 
specific objections to the Anderson- 
Javits plan, I should like to define the 
problem of health care of the aged, with 
which the Senate is now attempting to 
cope. 

There are some 17 million persons age 
65 or over in the United States today. 
A relatively small percentage of these 
are well able financially to take care of 
their medical bills. An additional 214 
million of the 17 million senior citizens 
are eligible for free medical care under 
old-age assistance programs of public 
welfare. 

Additional persons who are otherwise 
self-supporting but who cannot pay 
their medical bills are receiving assist- 
ance under the Kerr-Mills Act of 1960, 
which because State implementing legis- 
lation was needed, has only recently be- 
gun to go into operation in some States. 
Others have yet to act. An estimated 
1 million persons may be eligible for 
aid under Kerr-Mills, which is designed 
to provide very comprehensive and inclu- 
sive medical care in the real sense of the 
word. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD. a 
brief summary of Kerr-Mills provisions. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

KERR-MILLS PROGRAM 
(PUnx AO Law 86-778) 

Coverage: Approximately 10 million per- 
sons over 65 might meet the eligibility re- 
quirements. The number actually affected 
will depend upon the number of States par- 
ticipating, and the eligibility standards 
formulated by such States. (S. Rept. 1856, 
86th Cong.) 

How many benefit: Each State could 
formulate its own eligibility standards with- 
in the State plan, except that benefits must 
be provided for residents of the State who: 

(1) have attained age 65, and 

(2) are not recipients of old-age as- 
sistance, but whose income and resources are 
insufficient to meet the cost of the medical 
services listed below. 

Persons under age 65 or persons receiving 
old-age assistance could not be made eligible 
under the State plan. The State plan may 
not require an enrollment fee as a condition 
of eligibility or impose a lien on the property 
of a beneficiary during his life or that of h 
surviving spouse. , 

Benefits: The State plan for medical as- 
sistance for the aged may specify medical 
services of any scope and duration, provided 
that both institutional and noninstitutional 
services are included. The Federal Govern- 
ment would share in the expense of providing 
the following kinds of medical services: . 

(1) inpatient hospital services; 

(2) skilled nursing home services; 

(3) outpatient hospital or clinic services; 

(4) physicians’ services; 

(5) home health care services; 

(6) private duty nursing services; 

(7) physical therapy and related services; 

(8) dental services; 

(9) laboratory and X-ray services; 

(10) prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures, 
and prosthetic devices; 

(11) diagnostic, screening, and preventive 
services; and, 
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(12) any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law. 

Administration: Participating States would 
be reimbursed for part of their expenditures 
under federally approved State plans provid- 
ing medical services to aged persons who are 
not recipients of old-age assistance, but 
whose income and resources are insufficient 
to meet the cost of necessary medical serv- 
ices. 

Financing: Federal sharing in State ex- 
penses under plans for medical assistance 
for the aged would be determined according 
to an equalization formula based on State 
per capita income in relation to the national 
average and would run from 50 to 80 per- 
cent. There are no dollar limits beyond 
which no matching will apply. The States 
would receive in addition an amount to half 
of their administrative expenses under plans 
for medical assistance for the aged. 

Total cost first year: 

Estimated costs for the first year were as 
follows: 

[In millions of dollars] 


Total (S. Rept. 1856, 86th Cong.) 116 


Mr. FONG. Madam President, more- 
over, of the noninstitutionalized aged 65 
or over, it is estimated 53 percent have 
some form of voluntary health insur- 
ance. Many of the aged have health in- 
surance protection which is far more 
comprehensive than the Anderson-Jav- 
its bill would provide. 

So when we talk of assisting those 65 
or over beyond the assistance already 
provided on the statute books, we are 
talking about providing help for some 12 
million persons of modest income who 
may need financial assistance toward 
medical costs. 

Is Anderson-Javits the answer? I be- 
lieve it is not. 

Its benefits are very limited, very 
skimpy. Specifically, it provides for 90 
days of hospital care per benefit period, 
subject to a deductible of $10 per day 
for the first 9 days but not less than $20; 
plus 180 days of nursing home care, pro- 
vided the patient has had previous hos- 
pital care; plus 240 home health service 
visits per calendar year; plus outpatient 
diagnostic service, subject to a deduct- 
ible of $20 per diagnostic study. 

There is an option whereby a person 
may elect to continue a private health 
care plan which would give him the sta- 
utory benefit of 90 days of hospitaliza- 
tion with a deductible, or under group 
and similar plans 45 days of hospitaliza- 
tion with no deductible, in addition to 
other health care benefits. Under this 
option the individual may elect to have 
the Government pay his insurance car- 
rier for those benefits he uses. 

The Anderson-Javits plan does not 
cover cost of a doctor’s services in his 
Office or at the patient’s home. 

It does not cover surgeon’s fees and 
dental bills, 

It does not pay for medicines used 
outside a hospital or nursing home. 

It does not cover costs of preventive 
medicine. Beneficiaries could not col- 
lect anything until they were sick 
enough to go to a hospital or nursing 
home. 

It requires patients to pay the first 
$20 of costs for diagnosis. The patient 
could not select the physician to perform 
the diagnostic services. 
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In terms of medical needs of elderly 
citizens, what does the Anderson-Javits 
plan mean? 

Estimates indicate the Anderson- 
Javits plan covers only 18 to 30 percent 
of the average medical costs of the aged, 
based on data supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This means elderly citizens would be 
faced with paying 70 to 82 percent of 
their medical bills, if the Anderson- 
Javits plan is enacted. 

Moreover, for every hospital visit, the 
elderly would have to pay a minimum of 
$20 or a maximum of $90 under the 
Anderson-Javits plan. 

To be adequately protected against 
the hazards of costly illness, those 65 
and over would need to buy supplemen- 
tary insurance covering major medical 
expenses and doctors’ and surgeons’ 
charges. The amount of their yearly 
premium would depend, of course, on 
the policies purchased. 

I predict that, if the Anderson-Javits 
plan is enacted, some of our senior citi- 
zens are going to be shocked to learn 
they must pay the lion’s share of their 
health bills. 

It is because the Anderson-Javits 
benefits are inadequate—and its sup- 
porters admit they are inadequate—and 
because senior citizens will have to buy 
additional insurance to be adequately 
protected, that tremendous pressures will 
be exerted on the Congress to increase 
the benefits, to remove the deductibles, 
to lower the eligible age, and so on. 
There will be constant pressure for con- 
stant enlargement of benefits and lib- 
eralization of the program. 

My judgment on the inevitable conse- 
quences of the pending Anderson-Javits 
plan is, I think, amply borne out by what 
one of the originators of this plan pub- 
licly has stated. Former Congressman 
Aime Forand, author of the 1960 social 
security health insurance plan that was 
defeated, said very plainly in January 
1961: 

If we can only break through and get our 
foot inside the door, then we can expand the 
program after that. 


It is only logical that as benefits in- 
crease, costs will increase, and, if the 
health insurance trust fund provided un- 
der the plan is to bear any semblance 
of solvency, that social security taxes 
on wage earners will have to be raised 
or the wage base raised or both. There 
simply is no end in sight to the expense 
of a Government service program of this 
nature or to the burden on the wage 
earner if it is financed out of social se- 
curity. 

Social security financing is regressive 
in nature. It is not based on the ability- 
to-pay principle, the accepted concept 
underlying our Federal income taxes. 

Moreover, it will be wage earners in 
the lower income brackets that will feel 
the brunt of these spiraling social secu- 
rity taxes. The secretary receiving 
$5,200 in wages a year would pay the 
same social security tax as her employer 
who might earn $52,000 a year. 

I am advised that 53 percent of the 
wage earners in America earn less than 
$5,000 a year. Why does the administra- 
tion insist on putting the burden on these 
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wage earners rather than on persons 
earning much more? 

Furthermore, according to estimates, 
some 40 percent of taxable income in the 
United States is not subject to social se- 
curity tax. Why allow 40 percent of our 
taxable income to be free from any re- 
sponsibility toward medical care of our 
needy aged? 

Isn't it much fairer to finance a na- 
tional health insurance program out of 
the general revenues of the U.S. Treas- 
ury composed in the main out of income 
taxes which are levied according to abil- 
ity to pay? 

In fact, one might well promulgate a 
law of behavior: when Government pays 
the bills for personal services to citizens, 
the pressures for expansion are irre- 
sistible. 

Every nation which has adopted a 
compulsory government health insurance 
program has experienced ballooning 
costs, far exceeding original estimates. 
In Britain, for example, the first full year 
of its Government health program cost 
more than three times the estimated cost 
before adoption. 

Estimates of the cost of the original 
King-Anderson predecessor to Anderson- 
Javits plan vary widely. For social se- 
curity and railroad retirement recipients 
65 and older, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare says it will cost 
$1,062 million in 1963. The Health In- 
surance Association of America esti- 
mates conservatively it will cost more 
than twice as much in 1963—$2,179 
million. 

For 1964, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare estimated it 
would cost $1,098 million; the Health In- 
surance Association estimates it would 
cost $2,483 million. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare estimated original King- 
Anderson costs would not reach $2 bil- 
lion until 1990, when it would cost $2,308 
million, But the Health Insurance In- 
stitute contends the costs would be 
$5,438 million in 1983, 

Added to these costs must be the cost 
of including some 2½ million persons 
who are not social security nor railroad 
retirement recipients and whose costs 
would be paid out of general revenue of 
the Treasury. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare esti- 
mates these costs at $250 million an- 
nually. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, however, be- 
lieves public assistance payments will be 
reduced by some $200 million annually, 
for a net additional cost to the Treasury 
of $50 million, 

To finance costs of the Anderson- 
Javits plan for social security and rail- 
road retirement recipients, it is proposed 
to increase the social security tax by one- 
fourth of 1 percent on each employee and 
one-fourth of 1 percent on each employer 
to be applied against a higher wage base 
of $5,200. At present the social security 
tax applies against a wage base no 
higher than $4,800. 

In terms of dollars and cents, the pro- 
posed social security tax increase will 
mean each wage earner taxed at the 
maximum would pay $27.50 each year. 
His employer would contribute a like 
amount. The self-employed would find 
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their taxes raised by three-eighths of 1 Anderson-Javits amendment would in- increased markedly even in the past 5 
percent. evitably be expended, the social security years alone. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp three 
tables showing the social security taxes 
to be paid by employee, employer, and 
the self-employed through 1968. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Present rate, social security taxes 
[Based on $4,800 annual earnings) 


Self- 
Employee | Employer | employed 
pays— pays— pay— 
$150 $150 $226 
174 174 259 
198 198 298 
222 222 331 


Rate if King-Anderson bill were enacted 
[Based on $5,200 annual earnings] 


Employee | Employer Self- 
would would employed 
pay— pay— would 

pay— 
$202 $202 $300 
228 228 342 
254 254 378 


Actual taxes needed to finance bill according 
to insurance estimates 


[Based on $5,200 annual earnings] 


Employee | Employer | Self-em. 
would would ployed 
need to need to would 
pay— pay— need to 
pay— 

$232 $232 $343 

258 258 385 

284 284 421 


Mr. FONG. Madam President, keep- 
ing in mind the low estimates of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the cost of the King-Ander- 
son plan, it is easy to foresee that the 
health insurance trust fund will soon be 
in trouble, just as the social security 
trust funds are in trouble. In 4 out of 
the last 5 years, payments out of the 
social security funds have exceeded in- 
come from payroll taxes. 

The July 2 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report portrays very graphically the ex- 
tent of social security deficits under ex- 
isting programs, even before a health in- 
surance program is added. 

Benefits promised to people now 
covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance are estimated to cost a total of $624 
billion. Reserves on hand total $22 bil- 
lion. Social security taxes to be paid 
by workers now covered by social secu- 
rity to support their pensions total an 
estimated $282 billion. 

Combined, the reserves on hand and 
taxes to be collected total $304 billion. 
U.S. News & World Report points out 
that the social security fund faces a 
deficit of $320 billion which must be paid 
by the wage earners of the future. 

This tremendous future deficit of $320 
billion in the social security account 
alone is greater than the present total 
debt of the U.S. Government. That total 
Federal debt primarily stems from ex- 
penditures for three great wars. As the 
health insurance benefits proposed by the 


and railroad retirement taxes would have 
to be increased. 

So the wage earner of the future will 
be burdened by making up the huge 
deficit in the social security fund and 
would be faced with added taxes for con- 
stantly expanding health insurance 
programs. 

Under existing law, without any health 
insurance program, social security taxes 
on wage earner and employer combined 
will total 914 percent beginning in 1968. 

Add to that another half percent for 
the health insurance program and the 
combined percentage reaches 934 per- 
cent. 

In 1949 social security taxes were 1 
percent on the first $3,000 of pay. Nine- 
teen years later they will be 4% percent 
on the first $4,800 of pay. 

Social security taxes have more than 
quadrupled in the past 19 years. Should 
this pattern prevail for the next 19 years, 
the social security taxes will be greater 
than Federal income taxes. And the im- 
pact will be even greater than Federal 
income taxes, for no deductions and no 
exemptions are permitted in computing 
social security taxes. 

The addition of taxes to finance a 
health insurance program proposed by 
the Anderson-Javits plan will add to 
this burden, for as surely as the sun rises 
and sets every day, so will health insur- 
ance taxes climb steadily upward. 

This is the experience of other coun- 
tries, and there is no reason to believe 
our experience would be different. 

I was very much interested in the 
figures submitted by my able colleague 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] which show that in West Ger- 
many, the health insurance tax imposed 
on both employee and employer has 
risen from 11 to 23.6 percent. In 
France the tax has risen from 16 to 
19.5 percent. In Italy the tax has risen 
from 13 to 23.6 percent. In Belgium the 
tax has risen from 14 to 16 percent. 

The wage earner of the future would 
find social security taxes taking perhaps 
25 percent of his current earnings. 
This would certainly be most burden- 
some. 

Unless Congress is careful we will have 
imposed an intolerable burden on the 
wage earner. Young workers buying 
homes, raising children, educating them, 
and providing all the necessities for day- 
to-day existence, including health insur- 
ance for themselves and their families, 
will face rough going to keep their heads 
above water. By the time they pay 
social security taxes, including health 
insurance taxes for the aged, Federal 
and State income taxes and sales taxes, 
there will be precious little for them to 
live on, much less to save for a rainy 
day. 

In all the debate on the Anderson- 
Javits plan, there may be a tendency to 
overlook the job presently being accom- 
plished in the health insurance field by 
private organizations. The progress 
made in the matter of benefits offered, 
eligibility requirements, and premiums 
over the past 5 or 10 years is truly re- 
markable. The protection offered those 
65 and over against medical costs has 


There are 880 insurance companies in 
America offering health insurance. 
There are 78 Blue Cross plans and 69 
Blue Shield plans. There are more 
than 300 independent plans in industry, 
communities, and colleges. 

Just this year the American Medical 
Association developed a new Blue Shield 
plan for senior citizens and the American 
Hospital Association a new Blue Cross 
plan for senior citizens. These plans are 
far superior to the Anderson-Javits plan 
and the costs to the individual sub- 
scriber very reasonable. 

Many senior citizens hospital and 
health plans do not require a physical 
examination. Moreover, all policies be- 
ing written today contain guaranteed 
renewable clauses. I made inquiry of 
several sources and was informed that 
policies written today can be canceled at 
the option of the company only for 
failure of the subscriber to pay his pre- 
miums. This is a most remarkable ad- 
vance over the early policies for those 
over 65. Modern insurance thus affords 
a great measure of comfort and security 
to the aged. 

Furthermore, a number of policies of- 
fered today contain no lifetime maxi- 
mum. Still there are some which con- 
tain a lifetime limit of payments that 
can be made in behalf of a subscriber. 
This is a field where improvement is 
needed, and where I believe improvement 
will be attained in the near future. For, 
the fact is, the aged have proved to be 
better risks than insurance companies 
once believed. 

In order to compare Anderson-Javits 
benefits with those available under 
private insurance, I am going to cite 
several actual cases reported in the press 
and show what the elderly patient 
would have paid under the original King- 
Anderson plan and what he paid under 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. The changes 
made in the original King-Anderson bill 
by the Anderson-Javits amendments 
would not, I am advised, alter these 
figures significantly. 

In case No, 1, a retired, middle-class 
American male gets lung cancer and 
soon runs up a bill of $7,687.75 during 80 
days in the hospital, including private 
duty nurses, costing $2,373; two surgery 
procedures—$500 for both—and out-of- 
hospital expenses totaling nearly $1,000. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield and its major 
medical plan paid $6,562.33—in other 
words, all but $1,125.42. 

King-Anderson would have paid only 
$3,392.94—-leaving a balance of $4,294.81 
to be paid by the patient. 

In Case No. 2, a 70-year-old woman 
falls ill with Parkinson’s disease and bills 
totaling $13,972.77 result. 

The Blue plans combined would have 
paid $11,437.28 and left the patient with 
$2,535.49 to pay. Under King-Anderson, 
the patient would have had to pay 
$10,921.16 because surgery and nurses’ 
care at home are not covered. If the 
patient had entered a nursing home, 
however, King-Anderson would cover a 
much larger percentage of the expenses 
than if she were cared for at home. 

In case No. 3, an aged person collapses 
with a heart attack and her illness is 
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complicated by intestinal difficulties. 

In this case the patient had only the 

basic Blue plans without the major medi- 

cal coverage. By spending 4 days in a 

ward and 67 days in a semiprivate room, 

she cut down on some costs. 

Of the total charges of $3,245.02, the 
basic Blue insurance paid $3,216.02. 
Under King-Anderson, she would have 
been required to pay for her surgery— 
$300—and for other services costing 
about $100. 

If the case had not been complicated 
by intestinal troubles, surgery would 
have been necessary, and the basic Blue 
plans and King-Anderson would have 
provided almost identical coverage. 

These cases were reported in the 
Washington Sunday Star of May 28, 
1962, and go to show in concrete terms 
some of the drawbacks of the King- 
Anderson plan, which, despite the 
amendments now incorporated, remain 
basically the same. The benefits con- 
tained in the Anderson-Javits bill are 
simply inadequate. 

Less than 2 years ago Congress en- 
acted the so-called Kerr-Mills law pro- 
viding Federal Government grants of 
50 to 80 percent to States to help fur- 
nish comprehensive medical assistance 
on behalf of aged individuals who are 
not recipients of old-age assistance but 
whose income and resources are insuffl- 
cient to meet the cost of necessary medi- 
cal expenses. 

Before this program could go into 
effect, it was necessary for State legis- 
latures to enact implementing measures. 
As of May 14, this year, 24 States had 
Kerr-Mills programs in operation and 2 
States have enacted 1 but a 
medical plan has not yet been submitted. 
One State has legislation in process. 
Twenty States need legislation, and the 

three have authority for the 

Kerr-Mills program but are not expected 

to implement it this year. 

Undoubtedly, the uncertainty over 
enactment of another medical program 
for the aged by this Congress has de- 
layed Kerr-Mills progress in many 
States. 

Under a State law enacted in 1961, 
Hawaii is participating in the Kerr- 
Mills program, assisting some 400 to 500 
elderly persons each month. Another 
1,300 aged persons are cared for under 
our ae go State welfare program. 

I unanimous consent to have 
Ra Wi tis Teves at thle Gemalto 
statements prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
giving provisions for State public assist- 
ance programs under the Social Security 
Act, including Kerr-Mills medical assist- 
ance for the aged. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconn, as follows: 

Part 1. MEDICAL AND REMEDIAL CARE FOR RE- 
CIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE, Am TO THE 
BLIND, Am TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, AND 
AID ro THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY D- 
ABLED 

(Department of social services, October 1, 

1961—Hawalil) 

A. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

0 PROGRAMS 
I. Administrative responsibility: OAA, AB, 
APTD, and ADC are directly administered by 
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the State department of social services 

through its four county offices. (Medical as- 
sistance for the aged is also administered by 
this agency. See pt. II.) Non-Federal share 
of assistance and of administrative costs is 
met from State funds. 

2. Provision of medical care as a part of 
public assistance: Current plan provisions 
for vendor payment of costs of medical care 
are based on a 1961 amendment to the State 
law, authorizing the agency to make pay- 
ments directly to the suppliers of medical 
goods and services. Formerly, State law re- 
quired such payments to be made through 
the county governments. In the period be- 
fore the Territory became a State, the agency 
had a group prepayment contract with the 
territorial health department (1961-60). 
The provisions represent full implementation 
of the scope of services authorized in the 
law, but limits have been set on some serv- 
ices because of cost. Policies are generally 
applicable to all four categories alike. 


B. CONTENT AND SCOPE OF MEDICAL AND 
REMEDIAL CARE 

3. Services: 

(a) Hospital (in-patient): All categories. 
Limited to 15 days per illness, with provision 
for exceptions based on medical recommen- 
dation. Vendor payment. 

(b) Nursing home care: All categories. 
Money payment. 

(c) Practitioners’ services: All categories. 
Includes services of medical doctor in all 
settings, dentist, optometrist, and podiatrist. 
Medical doctor services in rural Oahu and in 
counties of Maul, Hawaii, and Kauai pro- 
vided only by State government physicians. 
Provisions also for specialists’ services as 
necessary. Vendor payment. 

(d) Dental care: All categories. Fillings, 
extractions, and X-rays. Limited to emer- 
gency care. Vendor payment. 

(e) Prescribed drugs: All categories. Ven- 
dor payment. 

(f) All other care: All categories have pro- 
visions for sick-room supplies, X-rays, re- 
storative services, prosthetic appliances, 
transportation, and equipment; also private 
duty nursing services in hospital where 
medically necessary in exceptional cases. 
Vendor payment. 


C. ELIGIBILITY FOR MEDICAL AND REMEDIAL 
CARE 


4. Persons eligible: Recipient of OAA, AB, 
APTD, and ADC and persons considered es- 
sential to his well-being. Also available to 
persons otherwise eligible for a category of 
assistance and in need of aid only because 
of costs of necessary medical care, 

5. Application of income: Recipient’s in- 
come and resources applied first to needs to 
be met the money payment, balance 
to needs to be met by vendor payment of 
costs of medical. 


D. ADMINISTRATION OF MEDICAL AND REMEDIAL 
CARE 


6. Medical direction: Medical consultant 
(medical doctor), part time; medical pay- 
ments program officer (social worker), full 
time. 

7. State and local groups: Com- 
mittee, now being formed, will include rep- 
resentation from medical, dental, pharma- 
cal, nursing, hospital administration, and 
social work professions together with repre- 
sentation from business and community at 
large; a total of 15 members; to meet once a 
month and review and recommend broad 


Rehabilitation; Veterans’ 
and various private Soa — organiza- 
tions such as Lions Club, Society for Crip- 
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pled Children and Adults, National Founda- ; 
tion. 

9. Methods öf making payments to sup- 
Pliers of medical goods and services: Sup- 
pliers of medical goods and services submit 
bills to the State agency and receive payment 
directly from the agency. Stipends to Gov- 
ernment physicians in rural areas 
are paid directly by the Stat? agency using 
State funds, separately from the public as- 
sistance payments, without direct relation- 
ship to the number of public assistance 
recipients served. 

10. State-local financing of costs: Assist- 
ance and administrative costs, non-Federal 
share: State funds. Source of State funds: 
general fund, appropriated to cover all four 
categories in one fund, with amounts for 
money and for vendor payments identified 
separately. Transfer may be made between 
cetegories for money payments, only, with 
approval by State department of budget and 
review. Transfers may not be made between 
funds for money payments and those for 
vendor payments. 


Part 2. MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED 


(Department of social services, 
October 1, 1961 *—Hawaii) 


A. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


1. Administrative responsibility: Medical 
assistance for the aged (MAA) is directly ad- 
ministered by the State department of social 
services through its four county offices. Non- 
Federal share of assistance and administra- 
tive costs is met from State funds. 

2. Legal basis and general structure: Leg- 
islation enacted in 1961 established the base 
for a program of medical assistance for the 
aged and placed responsibility for medical 
care of all needy persons in the department 
of social services. Services under the pro- 
gram began in July 1961. Eligibility for as- 
sistance and need for medical care are de- 
termined concurrently, taking into account 
resources available over the ensuing 12- 
month period which could be applied to 
costs of needed care. Cases of persons need- 
ing continuing care, such as nursing home 
pauni are reviewed annually to redeter- 

mine eligibility; in other cases, eligibility 
and medical need are redetermined when 
additional service is needed or when changes 
in circumstances require reconsideration, 


B. CONTENT AND SCOPE OF MEDICAL AND 
REMEDIAL CARE 

3. Services: 

Hospital (inpatient): All general 
services for necessary care. Limited to 15 
days; extensions possible with approval of 
State agency. Prior authorization required 
except in urgent situations. Payment based 
on ward rates plus actual charges for other 
specified services. 

(b) Nursing home care: As recommended 
by physician, short- or long-term care. Pay- 
ment based on nursing home's rate provided 
cost of care required by recipient is lowest 
available in community at that time, except 
in situations of undue hardship and/or 
isolation. 

(c) Practitioners’ services: Medical doctor 
in all settings, dentists, optometrist, and po- 
diatrist. In rural Oahu and in counties of 
Maui, Hawaii, and Kauai, medical doctor 
services are provided primarily by State gov- 

from. 


medical program). 
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These provisions are in the State's plan 
as submitted for approval; they are included 
here because the program is in operation, as 
of October 1, 1961, the plan material is being 
reviewed and the provisions given here are 
not under negotiation, and when approved 
the effective date for Federal financial par- 
ticipation will be July 1, 1961. 
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(d) Dental care: Emergency dental serv- 
ices: examinations, X-rays, fillings, extrac- 
tions, caps. By dentists authorized by the 
department. 

(e) Prescribed drugs: Payments for such 
drugs made to ‘vendors authorized by the 
department. 

éf) All other care: Outpatient and allied 
services, including drugs, antibiotics, dress- 
ings, diagnostic tests, therapeutic procedures 
such as special eye care, prosthetic appli- 
ances, physiotherapy, X-ray therapy, and op- 
ticals. Prior approval required for all services 
except in emergency situations which cannot 
await approval, as determined by attending 
physician, Provision for air transportation to 
secure necessary care which is available only 
in another county. Private duty nursing 
service in medical institution available in 
exceptional cases where medically necessary. 


C. ELIGIBILITY FOR MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
AGED 

4. Eligibility factors: 

(a) Age: 65 years of age or older. 

(b) Citizenship: No requirement, 

(c) Residence: Residing in the State or 
temporarily out of the State but deemed to 
be a resident. 

(d) Institutional status: May be a patient 
in a medical institution as permitted under 
the Federal act, except that no payments are 
made in behalf of persons with diagnosis of 
tuberculosis or psychosis nor for persons hos- 
pitalized because of Hansen's disease. 

(e) Property and income limitations: In- 
come: Insufficient to meet the standards of 
assistance established for MAA, including 
nonmedical and medical requirements (ap- 
proximately $50 per month above the stand- 
ards of assistance for OAA) and if the re- 
sources available to him within 12 months 
after date of application are insufficient to 
pay the cost of needed medical care. As- 
sets: Real property—home with tax-ap- 
praised value of less than $14,000 is ex- 
empt; also other real property with value 
not to exceed $150. All excess value is con- 
sidered a resource for payment of medical 
costs. Personal property—all liquid assets 
beyond $50 cash savings (of unemancipated 
minor) are considered available after allow- 
ances for payments on obligations contracted 
for defined essential purposes. May own 
automobile 4 years old or older or when 

for essential transportation. Full 
loan value of life insurance is resource. 
Under exceptional circumstances, conserva- 
tion of readily available resources allowed. 
Health insurance, Veterans’ Administration 
care, workmen's compensation, and similar 
resources must be taken into account in de- 
termining extent to which MAA is needed. 
(No adjustment or recovery for assistance 
correctly paid.) 

(f) Other: Not a recipient of OAA, AB, 
APTD, ADOC, or State-financed assistance 
programs, 

D. ADMINISTRATION OF MEDICAL AND REMEDIAL 
CARE 

5. Administrative and financial provisions: 
Administration and financing of the program 
of medical assistance for the aged is the 
same as parallel provisions for old-age as- 
sistance with respect to (a) medical direc- 
tion, (b) State advisory groups, (c) inter- 
organizational relationships which are of 
service to recipients of OAA, (d) method of 
making payments to suppliers of medical 
goods and services, and (e) the State financ- 
ing of the non-Federal share of assistance 
and of administrative costs. For details of 
these administrative and financial provisions, 
refer to the State item in part I. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, on May 
10 this year, I wrote to the Hawaii De- 
partment of Social Services and re- 
quested full details on the State’s pro- 
gram of financing cost of medical care 
of needy persons. 
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These are the questions I asked: 


1. Will you-please inform me, at your ear- 
lest convenience, the type of medical aid 
presently afforded the aged sick and dis- 
tressed of the State of Hawall? 

2. Are you able to tell me whether any 
person in the State of Hawaii, desirous of 
obtaining medical aid and hospitalization 
has been unable to secure such aid? 

3. Please list the amount of such medical 
aid available, both private and governmental, 
including therein hospitalization, drugs, 
physicians’ care, nursing home assistance, 
and outpatient service. Is the patient called 
upon to defray any percentage of the cost? 

4. Will you please include in your reply to 
this letter what medical aid is available to an 
indigent in the State of Hawaii, regardless 
of his age? 


In reply, Hawaii’s able director of so- 
cial services, Mrs, Myrtle Ward, wrote 
me as follows: 


We do not know of any case in the State 
of Hawail in which a person requiring medi- 
cal care who, because of his inability to pay 
for this care, has not been able to secure 
necessary care. The reason for the above 
statement is the fact that in our State, per- 
sons unable to finance the cost of medical 
care themselves may apply to the depart- 
ment of social services for assistance in 
financing this cost. The department of so- 
cial services is, in the State of Hawaii, 
charged with the responsibility to finance 
the cost of medical care of indigents and 
medical indigents. 

An indigent person is defined as one who 
is a recipient of financial assistance to meet 
the cost of basic maintenance needs, such as 
food, shelter, and clothing. A medical in- 
digent is a person who is otherwise able to 
subsist for himself, but is found needy in 
terms of his ability to meet the cost of 
medical care. 

Under the existing program administered 
by the department of social services, per- 
sons found eligible either as indigent or 
medical indigent can receive the following 
services as necessary: 

(a) Hospital care as long as medically 
necessary. 

(b) Comprehensive outpatient and allied 
services. 

(c) Physician services. 

(d) Unlimited nursing home care. 

(e) Limited dental care. 

The above services are available to persons 
in any and all categories of public assistance, 
including the aged group. There are no resi- 
dence restrictions. 

In addition to the department of social 
services’ program for indigents and medical 
indigents, payment to meet the cost of spe- 
cific medical services can be financed by 
other public, as well as private agencies. Ex- 
amples of public programs would be the 
maternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren services available through the State 
department of health, the vocational re- 
habilitation program, and medical care of 
State and county pensioners through the re- 
spective county governments. Private pro- 
grams include the national foundation pro- 
gram and the Society of Crippled Children 
and Adults. 

The eligible indigent-medical indigent 
patient is required to pay for the portion of 
the total of medical care he can afford to 
pay for himself as determined by a means 
test. However, if he is unable to meet the 
cost of any portion of his medical care, the 
department of social services will finance 
the total expenditure. 


Madam President, I am satisfied that 
any needy person of whatever age in 
Hawaii can receive help in meeting the 
cost of medical care under our State 
and Federal-State programs. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of my letter and the reply from 
the department of social services be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

May 10, 1962. 


Mrs. MYRTLE Wann, 
Director, Department of Social Services, 
Honolulu, Hawait. 

Dear Mrs. Warp: Will you please inform 
me, at your earliest convenience, the type 
of medical aid presently afforded the aged, 
sick, and distressed of the State of Hawaii. 
Are you able to tell me whether any per- 
son in the State of Hawaii, desirous of ob- 
taining medical aid and hospitalization has 
been unable to secure such aid. 

Please list the amount of such medical 
aid available, both private and govern- 
mental, including therein hospitalization, 
drugs, physicians’ care, nursing-home assist- 
ance, and outpatient service. Is the patient 
called upon to defray any percentage of the 
cost? 

Will you please include in your reply to 
this letter what medical aid is available to 
an indigent in the State of Hawaii, regard- 
less of his age. 

Any other information you may have on 
the subject will be appreciated. 

With warm regards and alcha, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAM L. FONG. 
STATE or HAWAI, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Honolulu, June 14, 1962. 
Senator Hmam L. FONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan Sm: This is in reply to your letter 
of May 10, 1962, regarding Hawaii's program 
to finance the cost of medical care of needy 


persons. 

We do not know of any case in the State 
of Hawaii in which a person requiring med- 
ical care who, because of his inability to pay 
for this care, has not been able to secure 
necessary care. The reason for the above 
statement is the fact that in our State, per- 
sons unable to finance the cost of medical 
care themselves may apply to the department 
of social services for assistance in financing 
this cost. The department of social services 
is, in the State of Hawaii, charged with the 
responsibility to finance the cost of medical 
care of indigents and medical indigents. 

An “indigent” person is defined as one who 
is a recipent of financial assistance to meet 
the cost of basic maintenance needs, such 
as food, shelter and clothing. A “medical 
indigent” is a person who is otherwise able 
to subsist for himself, but is found needy 
in terms of his ability to meet the cost of 
medical care. 

Under the existing program administered 
by the department of social services, per- 
sons found eligible either as indigent or 
medical indigent can receive the following 
services as nec ` 

(a) Hospital care as long as medically 
necessary. 

(b) Comprehensive outpatient and allied 
services 


(c) Physician services, 

(d) Unlimited nursing home care, 

(e) Limited dental care. 

The above services are available to per- 
sons in any and all categories of public 
assistance, including the aged group. There 
are no residence restrictions. 

In addition to the department of social 
services’ program for indigents and medical 
indigents, payment to meet the cost of 
specific medical services can be financed by 
other public, as well as private agencies. 
Examples of public programs would be the 
maternal and child health and crippled 
children services available through the State 
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department of health, the vocational reha- 
bilitation program and medical care of State 
and county pensioners through the respec- 
tive county governments. Private programs 
include the National Foundation program 
and the Society of Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

The eligible indigent-medical indigent 
patient is required to pay for the portion 
of the total cost of medical care he can 
afford to pay for himself as determined by 
@ means test. However, if he is unable to 
meet the cost of any portion of his medical 
care, the department of social services will 
finance the total expenditure. 

For further detailed information with re- 
gard to Hawall's program to meet the cost 
of medical care for the indigent and medical 
indigent, please refer to Public Assistance 
Report No. 49 of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, “Character- 
istics of State Public Assistance Plans Under 
the Social Security Act,” a copy of which is 
attached. 

We hope you find this information help- 
ful. Please do not hesitate to contact us 
again should further information be 
required. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. MYRTLE D. WARD, 
Director. 


Mr. FONG. Yet there remains a group 
of elderly persons whose savings and 
other assets, while not large, neverthe- 
less exceed the ceiling established under 
the Kerr-Mills program. A costly ill- 
ness could impoverish them unless they 
are protected by health insurance. 

We are told these people strongly favor 
the King-Anderson or Anderson-Javits 
social security health insurance plan. 

I am not convinced this is so. My 
personal experience has been that as the 
defects and drawbacks of the social se- 
curity plan have been made known, more 
and more people are opposed to it. 

I have received very few letters from 
constituents urging my support of the 
Anderson proposal. On the contrary, 
letters I have received from nonmedical 
as well as medical persons in Hawaii in- 
dicate strong and increasing opposition 
to the King-Anderson plan and now to 
the Anderson-Javits plan. 

Perhaps these letters do not constitute 
a representative sample of popular senti- 
ment in my State. Nevertheless, if 
there were the alleged groundswell of 
support, I should think my mail would 
refiect it to some degree. But it does 
not. 

Another indication of voter sentiment 
appears in a recent Gallup poll which 
shows that in the March-June period 
this year support for the social security 
approach has dropped 7 percentage 
points. Sentiment is nearly divided be- 
tween social security—48 percent—and 
private insurance—41 percent. 

I am not suggesting that these per- 
centages are gospel. But I do think it 
is significant that a nationwide poll fails 
to turn up a tidal wave of sentiment for 
social security financing of medical costs 
for senior citizens. It is more like a 
ripple. 

I was very much interested in an arti- 
cle in the July 1962 issue of Nation's 
Business entitled “Old Folks Reject 
Health Plan.” The article tells of in- 
terviews with elderly persons living in 
the area of St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
states: 

Residents of this gulf coast area, a survey 
reveals, are about 2 to 1 against the Kennedy 
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administration’s controversial measure now 
before Congress to raise social security taxes 
to pay hospital and nursing home bills for 
some of the Nation's senior citizens, 

What is particularly significant is that 
Pinellas County—the sandy, fast-growing 
county encompassing St. Petersburg—has 
the Nation’s highest proportion of persons 
65 or older and probably the highest mix of 
those qualified for the proposed Federal 
health plan. 

Interviews with residents here show sev- 
eral other meaningful signs: 

Those who oppose health care under so- 
cial security seem to be informed on the 
provisions and potentials of the legislation. 
Many of the most avid supporters are ill- 
informed about what the bill would do. 


Madam President, I think this is a 
most revealing statement. It supports 
my personal observation that those who 
are against social security health care 
are indeed informed on the King-Ander- 
son and Anderson-Javits bills. The 
article continues: 


Lots of elderly persons who see health 
care of the aged as a serious national prob- 
lem feel the administration's bill falls short 
of meeting the need. 

* 0 * s * 


Many of the elderly themselves, whom the 
bill purports to help, hew to the philosophy 
typified by a spry 76-year-old widow whose 
home here is a trailer: “I'll have nothing to 
do with that Government medicine. I can 
take care of myself and so can anyone else 
who has any gumption.” She spends $21 a 
month for private health insurance out of 
her total income of $60 monthy from social 
security and $50 from a military survivor’s 
pension, 

Py * $ * * 

Pinellas County is a miniature, condensed 
battlefield for this national issue. The 
county has a population of more than 
375,000. But, unlike most other areas, some 
25 percent of the residents here are 65 or 
older. Not all of them would be eligible to 
receive health care under the administra- 
tion's bill. But about one in five of the 
county's residents would be. So this county 
has not only the highest percentage of aged 
but the proportion of its population that 
would be eligible for health care is twice 
the national average. 

> s = * Ld 

A local man sums up the thinking of 
many senior citizens: 

“I'm 65 and still have a relatively young 
family to support. Iam worried about what 
will happen to my five children if this 
philosophy of socialism and control from 
a central government continues to grow. 
The expense and human detriment resulting 
from such steps (as the King-Anderson 
health care proposal) are more far reaching 
than most people realize.” 


Contrary to what the administration 
would have us believe, there is nation- 
wide awareness among the American 
people of the parsimonious terms of the 
King-Anderson and Anderson-Javits 
proposals and of the potentially ad- 
verse consequences of a compulsory 
medical care plan. 

Some changes, or sweeteners, have 
been made in the original King- 
Anderson plan in an effort to render the 
program more palatable and votable. 
But essentially, in my judgment, the 
principal defects remain. 

As I pointed out before, because of the 
limited benefits under the Anderson- 
Javits plan, senior citizens would still 
have to buy supplementary insurance to 
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protect against surgical costs and major 
medical charges. 

I firmly believe the Anderson-Javits 
plan will lead ultimately to compulsory 
Government health insurance for all 
ages. The signs and portents are quite 
clear, and we know its most ardent ad- 
vocates tell us it is only the foot in the 
door. 

Then we will have socialized medicine 
as in Britain, Italy, West Germany, and 
other Western European countries. Ex- 
perience of these nations with govern- 
ment medical care plans warns us to 
proceed with caution. 

Britain, which since 1948 has financed 
medical care for all citizens, has experi- 
enced a substantial flight of doctors from 
her shores, apparently leaving for lands 
with less redtape and greater oppor- 
tunity to develop professional skills. It 
is interesting to note that a number of 
these emigrants from Britain settled in 
Canada, where having experienced gov- 
ernment control of the practice of medi- 
cine in Britain, they are protesting a 
similar move in Saskatchewan Province. 

In March 1962 a British consultant in 
medical economics and health services, 
Dr. John R. Seale, reported: 

Since 1948 unusually large numbers of 
graduates of the medical schools of Great 
Britain and Ireland have registered for prac- 
tice abroad. It is apparent that the majority 
have remained overseas and should be re- 
garded as medical emigrants from Britain. 


I am informed some 600 British doc- 
tors seek careers abroad every year. 

On the other hand, Dr. Seale found a 
rapidly rising number of doctors enter- 
ing England from Spain, Yugoslavia, 
Syria, and many other countries. He 
noted that— 

In 1950 only 53 posts in hospitals were filled 
by foreign doctors; 1953, 498; and in 1960, 
1,701. Increasingly, the medical staff of 
hospitals is a rapidly shifting labor force 
recruited from abroad, a characteristic 


symptom of an economically depressed 
occupation. 


Many foreign doctors are in England 
only temporarily for training and so will 
not replace the hundreds of British doc- 
tors seeking to leave Britain each year. 

Thus, Madam President, there appears 
to be a very strong correlation between 
the advent of socialized medicine and 
the departure of British doctors. 

Dr. Seale reports that, with the excep-. 
tion of Soviet bloc countries, no nation 
in the world has a system of medical 
care so fully socialized as England. The 
system is keyed to the hospitals whose 
physicians are appointed by the Govern- 
ment. This in turn controls medical 
practice, for no doctor can enter private 
practice in England until he has been 
appointed to the staff of a hospital. 

Because costs skyrocketed the first 
year in Britain, an economy policy was 
invoked. Dr. Seale said: 

This policy has not only given us inferior 
hospitals and equipment, it has also squeezed 
the incomes of those who work in the health 
service. It is easy for the Government to 
decrease real incomes of health workers for 
they rarely strike or complain * * As 
most (health service) expenditure is on peo- 
ple, an effective way of obtaining economy 


is either to employ fewer people or to pay 
them less. 
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Another startling and shocking fact 
about the impact of socialized medicine 
in Britain is that, since its inauguration, 
only one new hospital has been con- 
structed. This is a truly shocking sta- 
tistic, especially when we consider that, 
here in the United States during this 
same period of time, under our private 
system of medicine 724 new hosiptals 
were built. 

Today in England patients must wait 
weeks, except in extreme emergencies, 
before they can be admitted to hospitals. 
Some have been on the waiting list as 
long as 3 years to get into one London 
hospital. 

Is this what we want in America? If 
not, then we must steer clear of Federal 
Government administration and control 
of medical practice. 

There are indications medical stand- 
ards have declined in Britain under com- 
pulsory government medical care. 

Is this what our elderly citizens want? 
Is this what most Americans of any age 
want? I think not. 

Let us consider some other possible ef- 
fects of instituting compulsory Gov- 
ernment health insurance. The Govern- 
ment will inevitably branch out to 
control medical research and drugs. 
There is already a move in the Congress 
to eliminate patent protections from de- 
velopers of new medicines and drugs. Is 
this wise? Experience of other nations 
that do not offer strong patent protec- 
tion as America does show how develop- 
ment of new drugs has lagged. 

In America, for example, where we 
have strong patent protection, there have 
been 60 drug discoveries since 1940. In 
Great Britain, France, West Germany, 
and Switzerland, with a combined popu- 
lation almost as large as the United 
States, but where patent protection is 
moderate, only 29 drug discoveries oc- 
curred since 1940. 

But in Italy, which gives no patent pro- 
tection, not one new drug has been de- 
veloped in this same period of time. 

Inestimable numbers of Americans are 
alive today only because of drugs and 
antibiotics developed over the past few 
years. 

Our private system of medicine, to- 
gether with patent protection, is serving 
the American people in excellent fashion. 
We would be foolish and shortsighted to 
inhibit, restrict, or interfere with the 
progress of this system. 

Indeed, even without the proposed 
Government health insurance program 
demand for medicine, serums, vaccines, 
for services of physicians, dentists, hos- 
pitals, nurses, and nursing homes appears 
destined to grow by leaps and bounds 
with our rapidly expanding population. 

Some facilities are already over- 
crowded and, if the Anderson-Javits plan 
is adopted with its emphasis on hospitals 
and nursing homes, these facilities will 
bear an even greater burden. 

A few days ago the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
pointed out that the experience of Lou- 
isiana shows that patients remain in 
Government hospitals 50 percent longer 
than in private hospitals. If this is the 
pattern nationwide our hospitals would 

experience tremendous overcrowding. 

Personnel shortages will be accentu- 
ated if present trends continue and this 
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situation will worsen if compulsory Gov- 
ernment health insurance is forced upon 
our medical system. 

For 30 years the supply of dentists has 
been falling behind population growth in 
America. In 1930 there were 59 dentists 
for each 100,000 people. Today there 
are 43 per 100,000. Dental schools now 
turn out about 3,200 graduates a year. 
By 1975 the United States will need 6,000 
dental graduates each year, requiring an 
estimated 22 new schools. 

Official estimates show there are about 
261,000 licensed physicians in the United 
States today. That works out to 1 phy- 
sician for each 760 people. About 7,500 
new physicians are produced each year 
in America, less than the demand. By 
1975 we will need 11,000 medical grad- 
uates a year, requiring 20 to 24 new 
medical schools. 

The supply of nurses is also declining. 
It is estimated 300 nurses are needed per 
100,000 population. The actual ratio to- 
day is 257 per 100,000. At the present 
rate of training, we will have only 246 
per 100,000 by 1975. 

The question arises: Where are we go- 
ing to get enough doctors, dentists, and 
nurses to serve our people? 

Will compulsory Government health 
insurance increase the supply? 

It is very doubtful. In Britain, for ex- 
ample, there was 1 doctor for every 877 
persons in 1947, the year before their 
compulsory government medicare pro- 
gram went into effect. Ten years later, 
the ratio had declined to 1 to 1,149 per- 
sons. 

Certainly, we in the Congress ought 
to avoid like the plague any move that 
might result in further shortages of 
these skilled persons. On the contrary, 
we ought to be encouraging the training 
of more doctors, more dentists, more 
nurses, more technicians. 

Should a compulsory Government 
health plan be instituted in America, it 
is doubtful there would be any wholesale 
exodus of doctors, for there are not 
many places to emigrate. What is 
more likely is that our supply pipeline of 
future doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel would dwindle to a mere trickle. 
The incentive for young men and women 
to pursue medical vocations would 
evaporate. The prospect of working 
under the direction of Government 
agencies is anathema to most of them. 

Nation’s Business reported in June 
this year that its recent survey of stu- 
dents in 17 public and private medical 
schools throughout America revealed: 

Greater Federal activity in health care 
would cause many young Americans to 
abandon the study of medicine. Others 
would leave the United States after gradu- 
ation to practice in countries where the 
physician has more freedom. 


Nation’s Business interviewers con- 
cluded: 

Medical students overwhelmingly oppose 
proposals for providing medical care for older 
citizens under the social security sys- 
tem. s+. 

Students by a margin of more than five to 
one, say they would be less enthusiastic 
about entering the medical profession if 
health services were eventually nationalized 
as they are now in Great Britain. 


With that indication that future doc- 
tors do not relish the prospect of 
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practicing medicine as Government em- 
ployees, let us see whether prospective 
patients have a preference for Govern- 
ment doctors or their own private doc- 
tors. Experience under the dependent 
medicare program of the Defense De- 
partment is most enlightening on this 
point. 

When this program first went into ef- 
fect, dependents of our uniformed mili- 
tary personnel were given the option of 
using military facilities at no cost or 
private facilities and private doctors at 
a nominal fee with the Federal Govern- 
ment paying the entire balance of costs. 

What was the result? The depend- 
ents overwhelmingly elected private doc- 
tors and private hospitals. So great was 
the rush to private doctors and medical 
facilities, that the costs of the program 
mushroomed far beyond first estimates 
and many military medical facilities had 
so little business their doctors were not 
getting adequate practice. 

Congress, in fact, had to insist on re- 
strictions in the dependents medicare 
program so that military medical] facili- 
ties would not stand idle and so that 
military doctors would have some 
patients to care for. 

In the relationship of a patient to his 
doctor, confidence is a big factor. Un- 
der socialized medicine, as in Britain, 
the patient. may not select his doctor in 
the hospitals. There the doctor is as- 
signed. Here in America, I believe the 
American people do not want a doctor 
assigned to them. They want to choose 
their own doctor. 

In all conscience I could not vote for a 
measure whose ultimate destination is 
socialized medicine as surely as the sun 
rises and sets every day. 

The junior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] and the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], for both of 
whom I have great respect and admira- 
tion, do not believe their plan will lead 
to socialized medicine. I will agree that 
the plan embodied in their amendment 
is not in itself socialized medicine, But 
I do believe that their plan is the first 
step toward socialized medicine for all 
the American people of all ages. 

Madam President, in conclusion, may 
I say that all of us want our elderly cit- 
izens to receive proper medical care. 

As the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLoTT] stated so eloquently and 
movingly last week: 

None of us is insensible to the needs of 
our senior citizens. All of us are gravely 
concerned regarding the problems of those 
who arrived on this earth before us and to 
whom we owe so much. We who are their 
sons and daughters have benefited from their 
labor and sacrifices on our behalf. They 
provided for us in our early years with the 
sweat of their brow; they watched over us 
and they guided us; they nursed us through 
our illnesses in the far watches of the night 
and through dark hours of despair, They 
saw to our education to the best extent of 
which they were capable, doing without in 
order that we might have advantages which 
they to a large degree could not afford 
themselves. 

Even those who were childless were joined 
with our parents in achieving the scientific 
breakthroughs, the medical progress, the en- 
gineering marvels, the great strides in trans- 
portation, in education, in every phase of 
our modern life, so that we came into a life 
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of advantages far greater than they them- 
selves had enjoyed. 

Who are the elderly of today but the work- 
ers, the scientists, the engineers, the teach- 
ers, the ministers of yesterday? And now, 
as they reach their sunset years, and as 
others reach them tomorrow, next year, and 
the years to come, their security and dignity 
is on our conscience. Now in the twilight of 
their years, some of our senior citizens are 
in need of assistance, and it is and will con- 
tinue to be the responsibility of all of us 
to see that they get it. We must see to it 
that they enjoy their remaining years in 
peace and dignity, not as wards under the 
benevolent despotism of an all-powerful 
Federal Government, but as free citizens able 
to live their own lives in gracious fulfillment 
(p. 13265, CONGRESSIONAL Record, July 11, 
1962). 


The Congress must take care not to 
set in motion programs that will reduce 
the quality of medical care in America 
or that will result in a shortage of doc- 
tors and nurses or that will discourage 
medical research. 

That would be a disservice to old and 
young alike. 

The Anderson-Javits social security 
health insurance plan falls very short 
of meeting the medical care needs of our 
elderly citizens, Moreover, it would in- 
evitably lead to compulsory Government 
health insurance for Americans of all 
ages. The report of the White House 
Conference on the Aging stated point- 
blank: 

Compulsory health care inevitably results 
in poor quality health care. 


I cannot believe the American people 
want the Congress to approve a program 
which may well jeopardize medical 
progress, which may deter young men 
and women from entering the difficult 
and arduous medical profession, which 
may discourage construction of hospi- 
tals and other medical facilities, which 
may put an intolerable burden on the 
working men and women for a national 
problem that should be solved on a na- 
tional basis by all the taxpayers. 

Therefore, I oppose the pending An- 
derson-Javits amendment, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL TOMORROW 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSERVATION OF PARKS AND 
RECREATION AREAS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, at the 
First World Conference on National 
Parks, held recently in Seattle, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall took 
occasion to talk again—and most elo- 
quently—about the challenge that con- 
fronts us to set aside enough areas of 
solitude and repose and scenic beauty as 
parks and recreation areas for the world’s 
vastly growing populations. 

In so doing, he made an excellent case 
for the establishment of the Canyon- 
lands National Park in Utah. Much of 
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what he said had particular application 
to some of the problems which have 
arisen there, particularly the question of 
what is the best use of the land involved. 
The Secretary said: 


Time and again citizens adjacent to new 
parks have bemoaned the loss of revenues 
and resources locked up inside a new re- 
serve—taxes lost, uncut timber, undiscov- 
ered minerals, unharvested game—only to 
learn later that the income from providing 
services to visitor-tourists has equaled or 
surpassed whatever sums might have been 
gained exploiting these park resources. 


Once Canyonlands is established, our 
people will appreciate the tourist revenue 
generated and will also be able to con- 
tinue secondary uses which do not im- 
pair the park. 

The entire speech is excellent back- 
ground for many of the national park 
and national seashore bills the Senate 
has under consideration, as well as for 
an understanding of the global move- 
ment to preserve lands intact in their 
natural state for the enjoyment of gen- 
erations to come. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL 


In the final months of his life, as World 

War II drew to its close, a great President 
of my country who loved the land, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, exchanged letters with his 
friend, Gifford Pinchot, a pioneer American 
conservationist. Pinchot urged Roosevelt to 
strike a positive note at the end of the 
war by persuading other leaders to join him 
in convening a World Conference on the Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, But because 
men were preoccupied at the time in creat- 
ing international political institutions de- 
signed to enhance world order, this splendid 
idea did not come to fruition. 
* Yet as each intervening year has passed, 
the peoples of the world have become more 
deeply involved in the common cause of 
conservation of resources. The earth is our 
home, and we share responsibility for the 
management of our environment and the 
preservation of its values—this fact must 
be the starting point of a conference of this 
kind. The air that we breathe is common 
air, the seas at our borders are common 
seas. Even as advances in transportation 
and communication have drawn us closer 
together, our use of resources too has tended 
to unite us as one world. Agreements based 
on the mutual cooperation and mutual ad- 
vantage of sovereign nations already control 
pollution of the sea and plans under which 
we harvest most of its creatures. Minerals 
and food and fiber are shipped from this 
land to that—one nation’s surplus is 
another's shortage, and the inevitable sweep 
of history is making us increasingly de- 
pendent upon the practices of stewardship 
and husbandry which countries and peoples 
follow. 

Thus it is most fitting that we have 
gathered together in this international con- 
ference to discuss the preservation of na- 
tional parks, and nature reserves for these 
Places of splendor are a precious world re- 
source. The perspective of space exploration 
has tended to unify the geography of the 
earth, and lends a new vision as we con- 
sider new standards and new goals for the 
preservation of nature. Natural treasures 
are in reality a heritage of all mankind. 
They transcend provincial boundaries. 
They are a gift to those who prize the 
natural world and its healing influence, 
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I would like to think that this conference 
strikes a wholesome note of sanity in a 
troubled world. It is a sign that men are 
questioning the false gods of materialism, 
and are coming to realize that the natural 
world lies at the very center of an environ- 
ment that is both life-giving and life - pro- 
moting. There is hope in this meeting, or 
so it seems to me, that the values of the 
spirit are reasserting their primacy—and this 
in turn gives fresh hope in other vital areas 
of human endeavor. 

This idea of dedicating choice tracts is 
seemingly as old as civilization itself. It 
was Justinian, the great Roman lawgiver, 
who laid down the principle that the beaches 
and shorelines belonged to all of the peo- 
ple. 

Each generation must act anew to revise 
its conservation ethic, and to establish new 
plans for the wise use of its resources. 
The concept of conservation is old, but the 
problems that we now face are more urgent 
than ever. In our search for a higher stan- 
dard of living, we have developed new needs 
and a dynamic and awesome technology to 
satisfy them. With this technology we are 
daily altering the face of the earth, and in 
the process the intimate relationships be- 
tween men and-their land are also being al- 
tered—often at the sacrifice of paramount 
human values. 

So great is the power of men and nations 
to enlarge the machine-dominated portion 
of the world that it is not an exaggeration to 
say that few opportunities for conservation 
projects of grand. scope will remain by the 
year 2000. Let me put the case even stronger: 
with few exceptions the places of superior 
scenic beauty, the unspoiled landscapes, the 
spacious refuges for wildlife, the nature 
parks and nature reserves of significant 
size and grandeur that our generation saves 
will be all that is preserved. We are the 
architects who must design the remaining 
temples; those who follow will have the 
mundane tasks of management and house- 
keeping. 

The hour is late, the opportunities dimin- 
ish with each passing year, and we must 
establish here a common market of conser- 
vation knowledge which will enable us to 
achieve our highest goals and broadest pur- 
poses. With each day that passes the natural 
world shrinks as we exert greater artificial 
control over our environment. The lot of 
many men has been improved, but few of us 
would deny that there have been grievous 
human losses as well. 

I daresay all of us gathered here would 
agree that nature-islands of solitude and 
repose are an indispensable ingredient of 
modern civilization. Save for homesites, 
parkland uses are the highest human uses to 
which land may be put. 

Yet, as we look ahead in this country and 
(your problems necessarily correspond with 
our own) we are faced with the fact that 
during the adult life of our children the 
demand for municipal parks and playgrounds 
will increase fourfold. There has been a 290- 
percent increase in wilderness recreation 
over the last decade, and during the 40 years 
separating us from the 2ist century, the 
demand for wilderness and seashore parks 
will be an estimated 10 times greater than it 
is today. But as the need increases, land 
and forest and water are being preempted for 
other uses. 

However, technology is not the only 
threat—the only challenge—that confronts 
us. It is the uncontrolled growth of popula- 
tion that will surely and finally alter the 
man-land relationships on all of our con- 
tinents unless our statecraft takes cogni- 
zance of this problem. The demographers 
now tell us, in measured tones, that the 
world population will double every 35 years— 
and double again every 35 thereafter—unless 
something intervenes to break their projec- 
tions. 
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What is the significance of this staggering 
statistic for us, the parkmen of the world? 
I need hardly spell out the consequences for 
this audience, but we must inform the world 
that if this occurs, congestion—with all the 
unlovely overtones of that too familiar 
word—will be the be-all and the end-all of 
our lives, our nature reserves will be steadily 
sacrificed to the demands of progress, and 
park and wilderness experiences will be ra- 
tioned out among the fortunate few. 

At the recent White House Conference on 
Conservation, called by President Kennedy, 
Dr. Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
asked this rhetorical question: “What good 
is an increased gross national product if we 
in the process of producing it chew up, 
destroy, desecrate so many of the values, so 
many of the enjoyments which really add up 
to the improvements in human well-being 
and in the quality of life that we seek?” 

There can be little argument, these days, 
in highly industrialized countries over the 
damage to living values as the result of pol- 
lution of air and water, overcrowded hous- 
ing, inadequate places for outdoor recrea- 
tion, and a surfeit of artificial things. It is 
not surprising that some men have a moral 
and spiritual sickness that results from being 
on the earth, yet not a part of it. In an era 
of noise and pollution and jostle and blight, 
it is not hard to predict that our children 
will place as high a value on the right of 
solitude in the out-of-doors, and the right 
of access to places of natural beauty, as 
they now accord to the right of free speech 
and the right to a trial by one’s peers. 

Yet we have learned in this country (as 
I daresay many other nations have learned 
of late) that the preservation of land and 
wildlife resources is not only a happy ideal, 
but also a highly practical investment. At 
the turn of this century conservation was 
a protest against policies of waste in the 
United States. Now nearly all of our leaders 
of industry take pride in their conservation 
practices. You who are here today are 
keenly aware of the fact that any proposal 
for expending tax moneys for park purposes 
will be weighed on a scale of dollars and 
cents, and parkmen are constantly on the 
defensive before the planners of public 
budgets. 

However, in my own country it has be- 
come abundantly clear that national parks 
are not only sound social investments, but 
sound use of public funds as well. Time 
and time again citizens adjacent to new 
parks have bemoaned the loss of revenues 
from resources locked up inside a new re- 
serve—taxes lost, uncut timber, undiscov- 
ered minerals, unharvested game—only to 
learn later that the income from providing 
services to visitor-tourists has equaled or 
sw d whatever sums might have been 
gained exploiting these park resources. 

Travel is one of the wonders of our age, 
and it is easy to foresee that, for example, 
East Africa will be only a day’s flight away 
from New York and London and Moscow a 
few years from now. Without straining 
your credulity in the least, I can predict 
that if Tanganyika and Kenya and Uganda 
maintain their unique game preserves— 
which are the envy of us all—the world’s 
travelers will add far more to their economic 
growth than would any alternate use of 
these lands. 

But nature reserves involve far more than 
tourism as an economic potential: the wa- 
tershed values, science laboratory values, and 
esthetic values must also be weighed in the 
scales. The pages of history are littered 
with wrecks of ships of state which have 
foundered because natural laws were ig- 
nored. The Gobi, Mesopotamia, and other 
areas which were once the cradle of civiliza- 
tion had their fertility reduced to dust be- 
cause of human improvidence. We know 
now that upriver forests and downriver cul- 
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tivation will produce more crops than a land 
completely cultivated but without watershed 
protection. We know also that our wildlands 
form the only perfect wildlife habitat, and 
constitute an irreplaceable science labora- 
tory where we can measure the world in its 
natural balance against the world in its 
manmade imbalance. > 

Opening an atlas, one is impressed by the 
magnitude of our opportunity. Mountains, 
beaches, river estuaries, tropical jungle, tun- 
dra, coral atoll, and pampas are a heritage 
for all men, and samples of them merit pro- 
tection for all time. 

Great strides have already been made to- 
ward preservation of some of these world’s 
wonders, both by individual nations and in- 
creasingly through international coopera- 
tion. Poland and Czechoslovakia have 
jointly established a national park for the 
benefit of their mutual citizenry. The 
United States, Canada, and Mexico have for 
years worked together in protecting migra- 
tory birds on their seasonal routes from 
north to south. The United States, Canada, 
and the U.S.S.R. have long cooperated to re- 
store the fur seal herds of the Pribilof Is- 
lands. 

This consideration of international pro- 
tection can take ultimate encouragement 
from what is happening in the farthest 
southern reaches where the 12 nations 
signatory to the Antarctic Treaty have in- 
cluded conservation protection of natural 
species among their primary areas of mutual 
consideration. 

This initial World Conference on National 
Parks is a meeting ground in which the 
mutual interests of its participants is a re- 
liable bond for strong communication and 
and future action. Whatever differences of 
ethnology, geography, and traditions. are 
represented here, we are bound together by 
the universal challenge to honor, dedicate, 
and maintain significant natural areas 
around the globe. 

No feature of the globe has more cultural 
significance than our great oceans. Man 
from every nation has gone down to the sea 
in ships to try himself against the elements 
and to seek not only adventure but a liveli- 
hood. The sea has helped form our charac- 
ter and it has sustained our lives. Every 
sea-touched country has the opportunity to 
preserve for its people portions of shoreline 
with the unique opportunities which they 
hold for human refreshment and restoration 
of the soul. 

If you have not walked the sands of the 
nearby Olympic National Park Ocean Strip, 
I commend it to you as an experience not 
to be forgotten. There one can stand with 
thundering Pacific rollers on the one side, 
and the impenetrable temperate rain forests 
on the other. In a few hundred yards of 
horizontal distance the greatest contrasts of 
nature provide the excitement characteristic 
of a frontier edge. This is but one of many 
shoreline areas to be found in every part of 
the globe whose beauty and wholesome nat- 
uralness deserve our best efforts of protection 
for the years to come. 

Another priceless element of the outdoor 
heritage are the great river estuaries which 
have long been key centers of our civiliza- 
tion. Today, the Lido at Venice in the 
estuary of the Po provides an outstanding 
example of the extraordinary beauty of this 
type of natural setting. 

The land as well as the sea has its match- 
less values in nature’s ageless splendors. 
Today, hundreds of thousands of people 
climb, ski, and hike across the surface of 
the great mountains of the earth, and I 
personally can testify to the soul-satisfying 
rewards to be found in these quiet and re- 
mote areas. Last autumn I had the rare 
opportunity of joining members of the Al- 
pine Club of Japan on the pilgrimage to the 
summit of Mount Fujiyama. This slender 
voleanic cone has been a guardian over the 
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affairs of Honshu since before the Ainu 
crossed to the island shores. In the snow 
and wind at the summit I felt for a moment 
the eternal spirt of the Japanese people. We 
must act so that our children’s children can 
also enjoy the highest outdoor experiences 
now available to us. 

At the same time, in our search for har- 
mony with the earth, we must give equal 
thought and consideration to the animals, 
the birds, and fish which share our planet. 

At the recent meeting of the World Wild- 
life Fund in New York, Prince Philip, of the 
United Kingdom, likened our situation today 
to that of the great flood. When it was 
threatened, Noah, at the Lord's command, 
constructed an ark of sufficient size to pro- 
vide protection and survival for all of the 
animals, two by two. Today the threatening 
flood has a different guise, but its threat is 
just as real. If we, too, move in time to 
take protective action, the conservation 
leaders of this generation may well become 
the Noahs of the 20th century. 

Not the least of our tasks is that of cre- 
ating a new sense of values in the nations 
which we represent. Conservation begins 
with education, and past experience makes 
it plain that public men will not lead un- 
less a conservation conscience is developed 
which prizes the choice things of nature. In 
the crowded countries, zoning regulations 
and requirements will be a prime conserva- 
tion tool, and in the time ahead we are cer- 
tain to hear much more about such things 
as scenic easements and conservation 
zoning. 

In other less crowded countries the con- 
servation battle will be won only if men with 
a sense of mission awaken their fellow men 
to the outdoor opportunities which are fast 
vanishing. 

We must, if we are wise, establish an ex- 
change program of conservation thinkers 
and planners. Nothing gives greater satis- 
faction to the American people than an op- 
portunity to share the knowledge of their 
landscape architects, park interpreters, man- 
agement specialists, biologists, and ecolo- 
gists. Economists and planners can fore- 
cast the effects of park establishment within 
a regional community. Foresters, agricul- 
turists, and hydrologic specialists can study 
and advise on efficient methods of land and 
water utilization, 

All nations developing park or wildlife pre- 
serve programs must have staffs of trained 
scientists and administrators. Education in 
school curriculums is of first importance, and 
in this regard I would like also to stress the 
possibility of technical schools where ex- 
perts can teach the techniques and rationale 
of land management to local people for im- 
mediate field application. 

One measure toward our goal is the fact 
that we have started a new section within 
the National Park Service to handle inter- 
national coordination, and this function will 
be increasing in responsibility. I envision 
the day soon when park management per- 
sonnel will be exchanged between countries 
of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
in order to assist and learn from each other's 
busy summer seasons. 

In the end, each country must develop 
the kind of park or nature reserve system 
that suits the needs and aspirations of its 
people—and the economics of its land base. 
Each nation has pioneering work to do; each 
has something to teach—and much to learn. 

If we are to cope with the enormous prob- 
lems of the modern societies of which we 
are a part, we must establish a Common 
Market of conservation knowledge and en- 
deavor. 

In this regard, I would like to remind the 
delegates here of this Nation’s Peace Corps 
which already represents one of our finest 
exports of knowledge and good will. The 
Corps is anxious to serve in conservation 
and wildlife management capacities, and it 
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is ready to give immediate and sympathetic 
consideration to proposed projects in these 
areas. 

Actually, many nations in many parts of 
the world can take pride in the great strides 
already made toward preservation of un- 
spoiled areas of matchless natural beauty 
and inspiration and of the continuing prog- 
ress now underway. We in this country only 
last year made another significant addition 
to our national park system with the estab- 
lishment of a magnificent national seashore 
park on the ocean sands of Cape Cod, close 
to the congested population centers of our 
Eastern States, representing the first such 
addition in decades. 

In Europe, the progress in recent years has 
been most heartening. Before 1945 there 
were no national parks in England; today 
there are 10. In Germany the only park for 
the preservation of nature was the Lune- 
burger Heide; today there are 8 parks and in 
West Germany alone 24 more are planned. 

On another continent—Africa—it is inter- 
esting to note that the greatest impetus to 
the creation of fully protected areas came 
from a gathering not dissimilar to this—the 
International Convention on Parks held in 
London in 1933. The inspired people who 
attended that conference designed what are 
still accepted as the basic rules for preserva- 
tion. However, it was not until after the 
cruel years of World War II that East Africa 
could effectively attempt to set aside areas as 
parks and for the protection of wildlife. 

In the intervening years, every endeavor 
has been made in the British territories of 
East Africa to establish national parks; there 
has been marked achievement in the Congo 
toward the establishment of large Strict 
Natural Reserves; and in other countries of 
Africa progress is being made toward setting 
aside portions of national parks as wildlife 
sanctuaries and as undisturbed breeding 
areas for the natural flora and fauna. 

In Tanganyika, the Serengeti National 
Park, established in 1948, though subjected 
to certain boundary alterations, remains one 
of the finest game sanctuaries in the world. 
Meanwhile, plans have reached a final stage 
for the transformation of a fascinating 
crater on the foothills of Tanganyika’s 
Mount Meru into a national park. Here, 
from the rim, a visitor cannot escape the 
impression that he is looking into a section 
of another planet. This crater, fringed with 
primeval forest, is the natural sanctuary for 
elephant, rhino and buffalo, and, due to its 
proximity to the flourishing town of Arusha, 
will be a great asset, in addition to the 
famous Serengeti, to the Territory of 
Tanganyika. 

In Australia, the credit for having pio- 
neered the development of national parks 
must go to Queensland and Tasmania, two 
of that nation’s least populated states. Out- 
standing examples of the accomplishments 
there are the Lamington National Park, a 
splendid area of subtropical mountain scen- 
ery and vegetation near the Queensland-New 
South Wales border, and the beautiful sub- 
tropical islands along the unique Great Bar- 
rier Reef. The State of Victoria has recently 
followed the example set by Queensland and 
Tasmania in establishing a National Parks 
Authority responsible to the Premier under 
a new National Parks Act. The national 
parks dedicated so far include a fairly wide 
range of Victorian environments and more 
are presently under consideration. Probably 
most widely known of Victoria's existing 
preserved areas is the Wilson’s Promontory 
National Park, embracing a rugged peninsula 
at the extreme south of the State. 

In Japan, certain localities have long been 
popular among the people as pleasure re- 
sorts, such as the so-called “Three Scenic 
Spots"—Matsushima, Amano-hasidate, and 
Miyajima. In the Meiji era, these places for 
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the first time were regarded as parks on a 
democratic basis. 

The concept was placed on a legislative 
basis in 1873 when a Cabinet ordinance was 
issued providing for the establishment of 
parks on State-owned lands. In compliance 
with the ordinance, local scenic areas were 
gradually designated as parks, chiefly as pre- 
fectural or provincial reservations, and the 
public began to take a deep interest in them. 
After the Meiji era, under the influence of 
the Federal parks in the United States, voices 
began to be raised calling for the establish- 
ment of a Japanese national parks system. 
After a long period of investigation and pub- 
lic education, the national parks law was 
enacted in 1931. 

As a result, 19 areas have so far been desig- 
nated as national parks where natural 
beauty is preserved and the people are of- 
fered an opportunity for pleasure and recre- 
ation. These areas now play an important 
role in the national life and contribute much 
to international tourism. 

I have only begun to touch—and have 
omitted much—on an inventory of outstand- 
ing global achievements in the fast awaken- 
ing and growing movement to keep some- 
thing of the land intact in its natural state 
so that there may be refreshment of the 
soul and spirit for the peoples of the world 
now and in future centuries. But enough 
has been mentioned to show both progress 
and beckoning new opportunities awaiting 
all of us. 

The objectives are clear, the air is electric 
with challenge. In the words of President 
Kennedy, Let us begin.” 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 

LET US NOT SOCIALIZE MEDICINE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, I rise in opposition to the 
Anderson-Javits amendment. 

Some of my reasons for opposing this 
proposal for providing medical care to 
the aged go to the specifics of the pend- 
ing proposal. But more basically, I op- 
pose the Anderson-Javits amendment 
because I strongly believe that it is 
wrong in fundamental concept. 

First, let us look to the specifics of the 
measure, 

Here is what it does: 

First. It taxes practically everyone; 

Second. It pays certain medical ex- 
penses of persons over 65 years of age. 

Now let us see what it does not do: 

First. It does not pay doctor bills; 

Second. It does not pay the first $90 of 
hospital bills; 

Third. It does not pay for medicines 
outside the hospital, nor for most other 
outpatient care; 

Fourth. It does not directly benefit 
pent: under 65. 

Madam President, here we have a 
proposal that would tax people to pay 
for a great amount of medical care 
which many of them are well able to 
provide for themselves without the help 
of the Government or anyone else. 

Under this proposal, in a large number 
of cases we would be taking the butter 
and eggs from the workingman’s table 
in order to provide medical care for 
someone else, who has always been both 
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willing and able to pay his own medi- 
cal bills. In many cases, the beneficiary 
will be much better off than his bene- 
factors. 

This measure would prove to be a great 
disappointment to aged people who, hav- 
ing been told that the Government was 
going to provide for their medical care, 
would belatedly learn that only a frac- 
tion of the bill was to be taken care of. 

But much more important than the 
specific defects of the particular meas- 
ure, Madam President, are the objec- 
tions which have been raised to the 
fundamental nature of this amendment. 
In my judgment, this is the real sticky 
point. 

I, for one, am appalled at the pros- 
pect of the giant tree which will grow 
from this seed. If the Anderson-Javits 
amendment becomes a law, we will have 
taken the first step down a road from 
which there will be no turning back. 
What we will effect in this amendment 
will be just the beginning. Next year, 
without a doubt, we will be confronted 
with proposals to expand the services— 
to provide more extensively for those al- 
ready covered, and to extend benefits to 
those not covered. Of course, this will 
call for another increase in the social 
security tax to pay for the expanded 
services. 

Sooner or later, probably sooner, we 
would expand the services to include 
doctor bills and outpatient care, includ- 
ing drugs, eyeglasses, and even false 
teeth. The program would be gradually 
extended to take care of everybody’s 
medical expenses. 

To finance such an all-encompassing 
medical care program, the social security 
tax would be so high that an average 
wage earner, making about $5,000 a year 
with three or four dependents and the 
usual deductions, would find himself 
paying more in social security tax than 
in income tax. 

By that time, taxes for social security 
would exceed 20 percent of income. The 
workingman would be paying more than 
10 percent of his income toward retire- 
ment and insurance against early death, 
plus 10 percent for Federal medical care, 
plus more than 3 percent for unemploy- 
ment insurance, plus 20 percent for other 
expenses of Government—defense, for- 
eign aid, and so forth. Thus, the Federal 
Government would be taking 42 percent 
of the income out of the workingman’s 
paycheck before he ever sees it, Of the 
remaining 58 percent, the State, county, 
and city governments will be taking 
about 10 percent, leaving the working- 
man about 48 percent of his income with 
which to feed, clothe, and house his fam- 
ily, educate his children, and save some- 
thing for the future, if that is possible. 

Some of the tax I have mentioned is 
a tax assessed against the employer. 
However, the employer would be forced 
to pass his tax along in the price of his 
product to the consumer; so in reality 
the workingman would be paying the so- 
called employer's tax as well as the em- 
ployee's tax. 

Imagine that, Madam President. By 
the time we get through with this cra- 
dle-to-grave business, the average man 
will have only about one-half of his in- 
come to spend for himself. 
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We would be paying for a great 
amount of doctor’s services which are 
presently being rendered free of charge. 

My personal physician is a good ex- 
ample of what I have in mind. He is a 
cousin. He is the son of an old country 
doctor. From his father he learned 
that a doctor should treat everyone who 
is suffering, whether he is able to pay 
for it or not. He was also taught that 
a doctor should treat without charge the 
families of his fellow doctors in the vi- 
cinity as they do the same for him. This 
is set forth in the American Medical As- 
sociation’s code, “The Principles of 
Medical Ethics.” In addition, he was 
taught that he should never sue to col- 
lect his bill. My brother-in-law prac- 
ticed medicine for a number of years in 
the same tradition. 

If socialized medicine is to come, these 
doctors will be filling out Federal forms 
and charging Uncle Sam for treating 
each other’s brothers, mothers, sisters, 
and wives, as well as indigents—all of 
whom they are now treating at no cost 


As taxpayers, we will be paying taxes 
to finance a great amount of presently 
free service. Why do the doctors object? 
They would be making more money. 

They object, first, because they prefer 
private practice to working for the Gov- 
ernment, 

Second, they object to the compulsory 
uniformity which would result. 

Third, they object to filling out forms. 

Fourth, they object to having Federal 
bureaucrats prescribe—as will inevitably 
happen—the way in which they admin- 
ister treatment to their patients. 

Fifth, they object to attending meet- 
ings to discuss salary schedules, mini- 
mum and maximum fee arrangements, 
retirement benefits, annual leave, sick 
leave, disability benefits, and so on, all 
of which are presently a doctor’s own 
private business to handle as he sees fit. 

Louisiana has been described as the 
Welfare State. More than one-third of 
State expenditures are for the purpose of 
improving the public welfare. Federal 
aid provides most of the money, but 
there are a number of things that we 
do for the people without Federal aid. 
Until recently, we had no Federal aid 
whatsoever for hospital care. Yet about 
half of the hospital days spent in the 
State were spent in the State hospitals, 
at no cost to the patient. 

I have been through many of the 
State’s hospitals; they are magnificent 
structures of brick and stone, steel and 
iron, with banks of high-speed elevators 
and gleaming, shiny floors of terrazzo 
tile. 

In many instances, the State hospitals 
are more modern and better equipped 
than private hospitals in the same cities. 
Even in small cities the State pays doc- 
tors or other hospital owners to set aside 
a number of beds for patients who are 
unable to pay. The State has free am- 
bulances in every parish to carry the 
emergency cases to hospitals, and to 
move the sick to and from the State 
hospitals. 

It is interesting to note that the av- 
erage patient stays about 50 percent 
longer in the State hospitals than in pri- 
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vate hospitals. This is easily explained. 
When a wealthy woman, a patient in a 
private hospital, is able to be moved, she 
will go home; a nurse will go with her, to 
care for her until she is fully recovered. 
This reduces the cost to the patient, and 
places her back among her loved ones. 

On the other hand, when the average 
woman who has been a patient in a 
State hospital is discharged and goes 
home, there is no one there to look after 
her during most of the day. She can- 
not afford a private nurse, so she stays 
in the hospital until she is able to take 
care of herself. 

Madam President, it is not considered 
remarkable by anyone concerned that 
the woman who has been treated in a 
State hospital has, during her entire 
stay, been the beneficiary of treatment in 
every respect equal to that provided for 
the private patient. 

In the case of a patient in the New 
Orleans Charity Hospital, for example, 
the excellent doctors of the Louisiana 
State University and Tulane University 
r-edical schools will have performed 
with their usual high degree of compe- 
tence. These men are teachers at these 
medical schools. They are, in the na- 
ture of their function in training future 
doctors, completely educated to all the 
latest developments in medical science. 

The point of all this is that, under the 
pending proposal, the taxpayers of 
Louisiana would be paying a lot more 
to the Federal Government in order to 
pay for a great many things which they 
are already receiving at no cost, and for 
a great number of medical services that 
the patient would not buy if he were 
paying for it himself, even though well 
able to do so. 

Madam President, much of the criti- 
cism which has been directed at the 
Anderson-Javits amendment goes to the 
proposed method of financing. The 
measure would be financed through in- 
creased social security payments. 

Let us look further at some of the 
effects of doing this. At present, the 
workingman is paying in social security 
taxes 34% percent of his annual income 
up to $4,800. This is not counting the 
one-quarter percent that the Anderson- 
Javits amendment would add. The 
amendment would also raise the maxi- 
mum taxable earnings base to $5,200. 
Under recently approved increases, by 
1968 the workingman will be paying 454 
percent. The medical care percentage, 
if approved, will doubtless have in- 
creased at least that much. 

In addition, his employer would be 
paying an equal amount, and the em- 
ployer would find it necessary to pass 
the cost along in the price of his product. 
The consumer, being the same as the 
workingman in many instances, would 
therefore be paying about 10 percent of 
the payroll for social security purposes 
in 1968. 

As the social security system now op- 
erates—and the inevitable increases will 
amplify this factor—the lower wage 
earners will pay at an increasingly dis- 
proportionate rate in order to receive the 
same benefits as their wealthier fellow 
contributors. 

A regressive rate structure is and will 
be particularly unfair to the lower in- 
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come brackets, because they obviously 
are spending practically all of their in- 
come on basic necessities, while those in 
the upper income levels spend less and 
less of their total income on such essen- 
tials. Yet the poor man must pay a 
considerable portion of his already ear- 
marked funds just to be medically pro- 
tected as well as wealthier people who 
may waste more in a year than a poor 
man earns. 

From the viewpoint of a true Socialist 
this is not alarming, for the reason that 
eventually Government will be required 
to tax away most of what everyone re- 
ceives, whether he is rich or poor. 
Therefore, it makes little difference to 
the Socialist whose property or posses- 
sions go first. Most of it will have to 
go sooner or later if socialism comes. 
Yet it makes a great deal of difference to 
those of us who believe in the more 
ancient tradition of self-reliance, private 
property, private practice of medicine, 
and in going to the Government only 
when we cannot find the answer for 
ourselves. 

It seems to me that the people are 
becoming more conscious of this point, 
judging from the public opinion survey 
compiled by House Members in their dis- 
tricts and recently reported in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Of 52 polls, includ- 
ing 615,284 responses, 33 opposed use of 
the social security mechanism to finance 
health care for the aged, and only 19 
favored it. While these results differ 
from those of the recent Gallup count, 
they tend to confirm my belief that the 
number of people supporting the An- 
derson-Javits approach is dwindling. 

The opposition of the doctors of this 
Nation to the social security approach 
to a medical care program for the aged 
has been no secret. Doctors have come 
in for no end of criticism because of their 
opposition. Much of it has been highly 
unfair. 

In fact, it has been my impression that 
much of the propaganda in behalf of 
compulsory medical insurance comes 
alarmingly close to the familiar Com- 
munist line. The person whose business 
is about to be nationalized is described 
as an evil sort—corrupt, insensitive to 
the needs of humanity and society, un- 
willing to recognize the just demands of 
the public. For such reasons, it is con- 
tended that he is not to be permitted to 
continue the private management of his 
business. 

It has been my impression that the 
doctors of my State render somewhere 
between one-fourth ‘and one-third of 
their services without pay. Most of them 
who are wealthy have made much of 
their wealth by investing money that 
they have saved out of their income, 
just as is true of most successful lawyers 
and other professional people. There is 
absolutely no basis for the kind of crit- 
icism doctors have received, if we want 
to be fair about the matter. 

As one who supported the Kerr-Mills 
amendment, it is my judgment that we 
have already gone a long way when we 
help the States to provide medical care 
for persons unable to pay their own med- 
ical bills. Undoubtedly the number of 
aged persons who will require assistance 
will increase. Yet if we are successful 
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in increasing the income and opportuni- 
ties of our people, there should be an 
ever greater proportion of persons both 
over and under 65 who should be able 
to pay for their own medical expenses 
in the future. 

The Kerr-Mills approach will, in my 
judgment, prove adequate. It will ac- 
complish everything which could be done 
through the social security approach, 
and more. Most important, Kerr-Mills 
will not lead to the kinds of evil effects 
I have undertaken to describe. 

The inevitability of these evil effects is 
the really crucial point. The Anderson- 
Javits amendment is a big step on the 
road toward socialism. 

Many meritorious bills have in the past 
been opposed with the cry of “socialism.” 
Madam President, I am not frightened by 
name calling, It does not impress me 
for anyone to shout that something 
is socialistic, communistic, fascistic, re- 
actionary, or any other such slogan. 

It has been my policy to judge meas- 
ures entirely on their own merits. But I 
wish to make it crystal clear that I am 
unalterably opposed to socialism in the 
true meaning of the word. At the same 
time, I have complete disdain for those 
who seek to avoid proper regulation of 
privately owned utilities in the name of 
socialism, or who seek to create monopoly 
and stifle competition with the cry of 
“socialism.” 

Such persons remind me of the boy 
who cried “wolf” too often. That is not 
the case with this proposal. 

Let us make no mistake about it. 
When we look at the Anderson-Javits 
amendment, we are not staring at a sweet 
old lady in bed with her kimono and 
nightcap. We are looking into the eyes 
of the wolf that ate Red Riding Hood's 


Once we pass this intersection, there 
will not be another place to get off the 
highway for 50 miles. 

Once we agree to pay the medical ex- 
penses of everyone over 65, whether he 
needs it or not, we are locked in a trap. 
We cannot refuse to extend the same 
principle to eliminate the $90 deductible 
feature. We cannot refuse to extend 
hospitalization beyond 90 days. We can- 
not refuse to do the same thing for every- 
one who appears to be disabled. Nor can 
we, with the slightest degree of human 
charity, refuse to do the same thing for 
everyone who is truly unable to pay his 
own doctor, hospital, nursing, and drug 

This is truly a foot-in-the-door meas- 
ure, carefully drawn to wedge the door 
so far open that it cannot be forced 
closed again. 

Adopt this measure and it will never 
be possible to stop its progress before 
you have 10 million people daily in hos- 
pital beds under treatment, convalescing 
and resting with more than 10 percent 
of your work force devoted to their care 
on a full-time basis. 

Adopt this amendment and we will 
overflow every hospital in America with 
cases, many of which should be in their 
own homes under the care of their 
families and relatives. Already that re- 
sult is being achieved in Louisiana un- 
der the Kerr-Mills law. Once you take 
the position that everyone over 65 is en- 
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titled to 90 days of hospitalization at 
Government expense, many of the aged 
will make their plans to spend their 
summer vacations in the hospital, while 
their sons and daughters take the 
grandchildren away for their vacation. 

Some of this sort of thing is happen- 
ing already. Hospitals will become 
social clubs, with the corridors, waiting 
rooms, and wards crowded with people 
who have no genuine need of hospital 
care by present-day standards. 

In Louisiana our own experience 
proves that a patient stays 50 percent 
longer in the hospital when the Govern- 
ment is paying the bill. 

This represents a 50-percent penalty 
on taxpayers as a starting point, not to 
mention the cost of middlemen, such as 
tax collectors, investigators, Federal 
standard providers, regulators, and so 
forth, 

As stated by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], I would be will- 
ing to vote for any taxes and appropria- 
tions necessary to care for those who are 
unable to care for themselves. I am 
not willing to vote for taxes and appro- 
priations for medical care for those who 
can and should provide it for them- 
selves. 

In summary, Madam President, the 
Anderson-Javits amendment should be 
defeated for a number of reasons. 

Insofar as it provides medical care for 
persons unable to pay their own bills, we 
have a number of measures at the State, 
Federal, local, and private levels which 
are already capable of meeting this 
problem. Beyond that point, the Ander- 
son-Javits proposal would enormously 
increase Federal expenditures to pay the 
expense of people who should be pay- 
ing their own medical bills. This is 
something the Federal Government 
should not do. 

This proposal will increase by at least 
50 percent the cost of providing medical 
services by encouraging people to con- 
sume medical attention ‘of doctors, 
nurses, and hospitals—which services 
have traditionally been provided by the 
family. 

Eventually it will result in much 
greater evils. 

It will heap upon the taxpayers’ backs 
the problem of paying for services which 
doctors are presently rendering at no 
charge to their relatives and to indigent 


persons. 

It will increase by more than 50 per- 
cent the cost of all medical services, 
including the cost of doctors, by encour- 
aging the patient to stay longer in 
hospitals rather than seeking his own 
early release. 

It will result in payroll deductions 
which, together with State and local 
taxes, will exceed 50 percent of a work- 
er’s gross income. 

It will socialize one of our truly fine 
professions and lead toward State man- 
agement and control of others. 

For these many reasons, this proposal 
should be soundly defeated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
tomorrow the Senate will have its long- 
awaited opportunity to vote on a pro- 
posal to provide basic health care 
protection for aged citizens. It is satis- 
fying that the proposal on which the 
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major vote will come is the plan to pro- 
vide financing under social security. 
This is the sensible approach; and in its 
rejection of the amendments in the 
nature of substitutes, which were offered 
last week, I believe the Senate has shown 
that it regards social security financing 
as superior. 

Social security financing of health 
protection for the aged is a system of 
social insurance under which the costs 
of protection would be spread over a 
large number of persons, each of whom 
would make small contributions over a 
long period of time to pay for the insur- 
ance. Like insurance against the bur- 
den of disaster by fire, small contribu- 
tions by the many can provide low-cost 
social insurance against at least a part 
of the burdens of the illnesses which 
are the disasters of old age. 

I hope very much that this proposal 
will be discussed as health care, and that 
the medical care name, which has been 
held over from earlier proposals, like the 
Forand bill, will be dropped. The ap- 
propriate and accurate name for the pro- 
posal is health care. It is unnecessarily 
confusing to continue the habit of talk- 
ing about medicare when physicians’ 
and surgeons’ fees have been eliminated 
from the plan. 

I was somewhat amused by the com- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who in the first 
part of his speech pointed out, correctly, 
that the proposed plan did not include 
medical or surgical care, but in the lat- 
ter part of his speech insisted that this 
was a socialistic medical provision. The 
truth is that the proposed plan merely 
provides for hospital care, nursing-home 
care, and nursing in the home, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe I 
made my position clear that this is a 
foot-in-the-door proposal. It is not a 
good proposal, either, as far as it goes. 
What it would lead to would be far 
worse. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois un- 
derstood my argument. I do not expect 
him to agree with it, but I hope he under- 
stood it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The argument of the 
Senator from Louisiana reminds me of 
Stephen Leacock’s story about the man 
who mounted his horse and rode off in 
all directions, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
from Illinois well knows that he and other 
Senators who agree with him on this 
measure are already seeking amend- 
ments to extend it to cover other fea- 
tures which I covered in my speech. 
Once such action is started, it will have 
to be expanded to include service costs. 
Congress will have to increase taxes un- 
til all other phases of medical care are 
covered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, we can deal 
with those issues when they come up. 
But I have always thought the Senator 
from Louisiana was right in the general 
principle which he laid down; namely, 
that we should not be deluded by ab- 
stract adjectives, and we should con- 
sider each proposal on its merits. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; but I 
also would say that when we find some- 
thing which is as clearly a matter which 
will require implementation as this one 
is, we should be fair enough to admit it 
in the beginning. 

I am one of those who made the fight, 
as a member of the committee, along 
with the Senator from Illinois, to provide 
Federal social security protection for dis- 
abled persons over 50 years of age, but 
there was never the least doubt in my 
mind at the time that if we did that we 
would extend it to those below age 50, 
and, from my viewpoint, the day we voted 
it through, I was ready to offer a pro- 
posal to extend it to those below age 50, 
because I think the proposal was basi- 
cally sound. 

So I hope the Senator from Illinois is 
not supporting this measure without giv- 
ing full recognition to the fact that it 
will require implementation. It will re- 
quire implementation in order to apply 
it to more people and to have it provide 
more services. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, I am not cer- 
tain that that is the case. However, that 
will be taken up when the issue arises. 

I do not wish to tax the Senator from 
Louisiana with being inconsistent, but 
he has been a very persistent advocate of 
permitting the veterans to purchase Gov- 
ernment life insurance, and, therefore, 
for the Government to enter into com- 
petition with private life insurance com- 
panies. He has been called a Socialist 
for taking that position, yet the Senator 
from Louisiana has not been afraid to do 
it, because he believes in it as a correct 
principle, and he believes that the provi- 
sion of lower cost insurance for veterans 
does not mean that it has to be extended 
to the entire population. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course 
that will not happen in connection with 
my proposal for such insurance. 

But I really do not believe that the 
Senator from Illinois is in doubt that 
this proposed program will be extended, 
because if it is enacted into law, cer- 
tainly it will be extended until it covers 
everyone’s medical bills. Of course, the 
Senator from Illinois also knows that the 
prime mover behind this has been a very 
able man by the name of Cruikshank, 
who formerly was with the Department 
of Labor, in the old social security days, 
when it first began, and presently is as- 
sociated with the AFL-CIO. There is no 
doubt as to how Mr. Cruikshank feels 
about this matter. He feels that this 
program should cover everyone’s medi- 
cal insurance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But Mr. Cruikshank 
is not making the decision for the Sen- 
ate, although, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has said, he is a very able and, 
I believe, a devoted man. 

But why not vote on this measure in 
the way the Senator from Louisiana does 
on most measures; namely, consider it 
on its merits, and if thereafter other 
questions or issues arise, consider them 
on their merits. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have made 
clear to the Senator from Illinois, I 
think, that I am opposed to this measure, 
both for what it is and for what it might 
mean. 

v — 861 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The first part of the 
Senator’s statement is quite logical, but 
it is not logical for him to include in 
the same statement the second part 
in other words, after criticizing the plan 
for what it is, then proceed to criticize it 
for what it may lead to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think it is 
proper to do so, for the reason that some 
persons have given the impression 
throughout the country that this pro- 
posal—and I state frankly that my posi- 
tion is opposite that of the Senator from 
IIlinois—will take care of the medical 
costs of all the people. Of course, it will 
not do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that is what I 
am trying to clarify at the very begin- 
ning. This program should be called a 
program of health care for the aged, not 
“medicare.” That is why I include this 
statement in my remarks. The program 
is not a “medicare” program. It is a pro- 
gram of hospital care for up to 90 days, 
subject to a $90 deductible; nursing- 
home care for up to 180 days; and nurs- 
ing in the home for up to 240 days. That 
is all it is—no medical care and no surgi- 
cal care. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe 
that the Senator from Illinois and I un- 
derstand each other, although we do not 
particularly agree as to how we shall 
vote on this issue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, as 
one who has worked and hoped for many 
years for the enactment of a funda- 
mental plan of health care for the aged, 
I want to warmly commend the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] for his dedicated efforts in develop- 
ing and promoting his bill and for his 
special efforts to work out in recent 
weeks an amendment of wider accept- 
ability and greater quality. Our expec- 
tation might well have been that any at- 
tempt to give the Anderson-King bill a 
broader base of support would weaken its 
already conservative provisions. But 
the happy fact is that the new measure 
is distinctly superior with respect to 
coverage, and the administration and 
private option additions give every indi- 
cation of being reasonable accommoda- 
tions. 5 

The fact that the new accommodations 
are reasonable and superior is also a 
mark of the fine leadership and humane 
principles of the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrts]. His contribu- 
tion to the proposal now before us is 
massive; and his efforts in support of this 
measure—both intellectual and in ad- 
vocacy within his party—have been a 
keystone of its progress. 

Let me also say that, in my opinion, the 
Senate is greatly in the debt of the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
who has provided us—through the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, which he 
chairs—with a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the needs of our aged people. 
Without the excellent labors of this com- 
mittee and its staff, we would not be ina 
position to make an informed judgment 
on this issue. 

While I have some mild reservations 
about certain aspects of the pending 
amendment, I am confident of the sound 
loyalty to principle of the Senator from 
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New Mexico, and I know that the com- 
promise proposal he led in drafting ad- 
heres to the basic legislative values es- 
sential to the success of this program. I 
am therefore proud to be a cosponsor of 
this amendment. 

The Record should be absolutely clear 
that there have been reasonable efforts 
to have Senate hearings on the Ander- 
son bill, but that this was prevented by 
the familiar partisan alliance. Senator 
ANDERSON moved in the Finance Com- 
mittee on January 31 that the commit- 
tee hold hearings on the health care for 
the aged bill by April 1, regardless of 
what the House did. 

The vote was 7 yeas to 10 nays. The 
yeas were Senators LONG, ANDERSON, 
DOUGLAS, GORE, MCCARTHY, HARTKE, and 
Morton; the nays were Senators BYRD, 
Kerr, TALMADGE, FULBRIGHT, SMATHERS, 
WILLIAMS, CARLSON, BENNETT, BUTLER, 
and CURTIS. 

While committee hearings again this 
year would have been preferable, the re- 
fusal of a few members of the House and 
of the Senate to let such hearings be 
held should not be permitted to defeat 
this important legislation. 

At the same time it is correct to say 
that this proposal, generally and quite 
specifically, has been given thorough 
study by Congress, not to speak of the 
many private groups which have gone 
into the various aspects of the proposals. 
As the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] pointed out in his comments of 
July 12, last Thursday, the printed rec- 
ords of at least 10 congressional hear- 
ings on this matter, held during the last 
3 years, as well as 8 additional studies 
and surveys, are available. And I may 
point out that two full-scale Republican 
substitutes to the Anderson bill were of- 
fered—and defeated—last week. The 
fact that these were offered can well be 
taken as evidence that knowledge of the 
health-care needs of the aged is wide- 
spread and alternative ways of dealing 
with them have been systematically pre- 
pared and well understood. 

THE GENERAL PROBLEM: NEED IS EVIDENT 


The facts about the aged in this 
country show that the need for the An- 
derson bill is evident. They show, first, 
that the number and proportion of the 
aged have increased rapidly. More than 
17% million people today are over 65 
years of age. By January 1964, there 
will be 17,877,000 persons over age 65 
in the United States. In the decade 
from 1950 to 1960, the aged population 
grew by about one-third. In some 
States—that is, Florida and Arizona—it 
more than doubled. In 1900, only 1 per- 
son in 25 was 65 or more; today, the pro- 
portion is 1 in every 11. Of the 17% 
million, more than one-third are over 
age 75. One million are over 85. 

Second, the facts also show that the 
aged have more serious illness and more 
need for health care than do younger 
groups. Those over 65 spend 3 times as 
many days in the hospital each year 
than do those under 65. The average 
aged person has a 1 in 6 chance of going 
to a hospital in any given year. 

Chronic illnesses occur with greater 
frequency at older ages. These affect the 
activity of more than one-third of all 
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persons aged 65-74 and more than one- 
half of those 75 or older. 

In its 1962 publication, “The Health 
Care of the Aged: Background Facts Re- 
lating to the Financing Problem,” the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has reported thoroughly on the 
question of need. I refer now to the 
charts standing here, based on facts re- 
ported in this publication from the U.S. 
National Health Survey. Chart No. 1 
illustrates the fact that persons aged 0 to 
64 years require annually 883 days of 
hospital care per 1,000 persons; and per- 
sons aged 65 and over require 2,332 days 
of hospital care per 1,000 persons—or 
almost 3 times as much. 

Third, it is well known that hospital 
costs have risen very greatly; compared 
to the resources of the aged, they are 
very great. Thus, annual costs per hos- 
pital day increased from $9.39 in 1946 
to about $36 in 1962. 

It is also true that older couples and 
older persons living alone have far less 
income than two-person families with 
the family head under age 65. For two- 
person families with the head under age 
65, the median cash income is $5,314; 
with the head over 65 years, $2,530; for 
aged persons living alone, $1,050. 

Hospital stays are much more costly 
for the aged. Of aged couples with one 
or the other hospitalized, the total medi- 
cal bill exceeds $500 in over half of the 
cases. Only 5 percent of the bills in 
these cases are under $200. 

. Fewer older people have their hospital 
bills paid by insurance. Of hospital 
charges with over three-fourths of the 
bill paid by insurance, 54 percent were 
for people under age 65; only 30 percent 
were for people over age 65. 

The average monthly old-age benefit 
under OASDI is about $76 for those 
on the rolls, and about $80 for those 
coming on the retirement rolls. 
Benefits for widows are considerably 
lower on the average—about $58. 

Old-age assistance recipients receive 
an average of $72, of which about $58 is 
in the form of money payments, and a 
little over $14 is in the form of vendor 
payments for medical care. 

A recent survey of aged couples who 
were OASDI beneficiaries showed that 
their average net worth, exclusive of 
equity in their homes was $1,300. The 
average equity in their homes was about 
$8,362—but not even the Kerr-Mills Act 
requires the aged to sell their homes, to 
provide health care. 

With such low incomes, the aged can- 
not afford the high premiums for pri- 
vate insurance, particularly if they have 
not continued a policy from a younger 
age. For those over 65, a moderately de- 
cent policy will cost at least $13 a month 
or $156 a year—or $312 per couple. 
Couples with income of $2,500 a year 
cannot afford this; single persons with 
$1,000 cannot afford it. 

Under some private insurance policies, 
benefits are terminable when certain 
calamitous diseases are suffered, or are 
reducible at a certain age, even if the 
policy is paid up. 

It bears repeating that those of us who 
support the Anderson amendment are 
not criticizing the private insurance in- 
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dustry for doing a bad job or for not 
wanting to do as much for the aged per- 
son as they can. Rather, we are ex- 
pressing our concern with the special 
difficulties the private insurance indus- 
try faces with respect to the aged popu- 
lation’s health-care needs and its 
inadequate resources. We are saying 
that we believe the Federal Government 
can help to establish a sound foundation 
plan for meeting the basic health-care 
needs of older citizens, and that such a 
foundation plan will work to the benefit 
of the private health insurance industry, 
as well as aiding the aged population. 
We have good cause to believe that the 
public foundation program will benefit 
the private industry, for the experience 
of this Nation with the social security 
system has yielded just this result for the 
private retirement and survivors insur- 
ance industry. 

The inadequacy of private insurance 
to deal unassisted with the health care 
needs of the aged is particularly worth 
noting. A chief characteristic of the 
aged is that not many older people are 
part of a convenient occupational group 
for health insurance purposes. Thus, 
the only policies they can get are individ- 
ual ones. But individual policies are 
generally high in cost, and the return in 
benefits is very low—an average of about 
50 or 60 percent of the premiums 
taken in. This compares to returns 
in benefits of about 90 percent of 
premiums for the best commercial group 
health plans, 92.6 percent for Blue Cross 
hospitalization plans, and as high as 97 
and 99 percent for some independent 
group plans. These are under the 
United Mine Workers and Health Insur- 
ance Plan, NW, respectively. 

These facts make it quite clear that 
for nearly all of the aged, with their low 
incomes and very high need for care, in- 
dividual private plans are much too 
costly. 

With respect to present coverage un- 
der private plans, health insurance for 
the retired aged is held by all too few, 
and for most of those who are covered, 
the benefits are grossly inadequate. 
Only 46 percent of all aged persons in 
1959 had any kind of hospitalization in- 
surance, according to a Public Health 
Service survey. This contrasts signifi- 
cantly with the 67 percent of the general 
population which had hospital insur- 
ance. Also, as the chart illustrates, the 
insurance carried by aged people gener- 
ally pays much less of their hospital 
costs as compared with the population 
under age 65. 

Thus, of the aged persons discharged 
from short-stay hospitals, three-fourths 
of the bill was paid in only 30 percent of 
the cases, while for persons under 65 
years, three-fourths of the bills was paid 
in 54 percent of the cases. 

The health care needs of the aged and 
the inadequacy of present provisions for 
meeting them are well recognized. Only 
the wholly doctrinaire person or the 
indifferent and inhumane maintain that 
no governmental assistance is necessary. 
It only remains to spell out what basic 
protections can reasonably be offered 
and under what conditions. 
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BENEFITS. UNDER THE ANDERSON BILL 


With respect to health care for the 
aged benefits, the Anderson amendment 
provides a conservative minimum of 
basic protection. To my knowledge, its 
sponsors and supporters have never 
claimed more than this. In fact, the 
truth is that there has been a substan- 
tial cutback on benefits from the orig- 
inal proposals of several years ago, in- 
cluding the elimination of physicians’ 
fees and the requirement of so-called 
deductibles. Nonetheless, I believe the 
present proposal is reasonable, and is de- 
serving of support. 

In summary, the bill provides that 
payment would be made for these serv- 
ices to covered individuals: 

First. Inpatient hospital services for 
up to 90 days, subject to a deductible 
amount—paid by the patient—of $10 a 
day for up to 9 days, with a minimum 
of $20; hospital services would include 
all those customarily furnished by a hos- 
pital for its patients; payment would 
not be made for the hospital services of 
physicians except those in the fields of 
pathology, radiology, physical medicine, 
and anesthesiology provided by or under 
arrangement with the hospital, or serv- 
ices provided by an intern or resident- 
in-training under an approved teaching 
program. 

Second. Skilled nursing services—in a 
hospital-affiliated skilled nursing fa- 
cility after the patient is transferred 
from a hospital, for up to 180 days. 

Third. Outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services, as required, subject to a $20 de- 
ductible amount for each diagnostic 
study. 

Fourth. Home health services for up 
to 240 visits during a calendar year. 
These services would include intermit- 
tent nursing care, therapy, and part- 
time homemaker services. 

An individual could be eligible for up 
to 90 days of hospital services and 180 
days of skilled nursing facility services 
in each period of illness, but subject to 
a maximum of 150 “units of service.” 
A unit of service would be equal to: 1 
day of inpatient hospital services or 2 
days of skilled nursing services. 

The basic public plan provides for pay- 
ments to medical facilities for services 
rendered to eligible individuals, and an 
individual may “choose” to rely solely on 
these benefits provided in the bill. Of 
course, the “choosing” will more likely 
be an economic necessity for a great 
many. 

But for those who can, an individual 
may choose to subscribe to or continue a 
private insurance policy or membership 
in a prepayed group plan which offers 
medical, surgical, or other benefits in 
addition to the benefits provided in the 
public plan. Under this option, no 
premium would be charged for the public 
plan protection, but the public plan 
would reimburse the private carrier for 
services rendered under the public plan 
protection. 

In addition, under the Javits amend- 
ment adopted last Thursday, an individ- 
ual would also have the option of choos- 
ing a group or nonprofit plan providing 
a 45-day hospitalization benefit with no 
deductible charge. 
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Again I want to congratulate the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs! and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] on their fine and extensive ef- 
forts which have produced this adjusted 
formula acceptable to a large number 
of Senators. I endorse this formula of 
basic benefits as a reasonable proposal, 
but I do have some general reservations 
about two aspects of this which I shall 
discuss in a moment. 

COVERAGE 

The authors of the Anderson amend- 
ment deserve praise for their action in 
bringing into coverage for aged health- 
care benefits the 2½ million persons not 
now under social security. Indeed, it is 
the principal irony of the attack against 
the Anderson proposal that its main re- 
sult has been an enlargement of cover- 
age. The AMA originally tried to have 
it both ways—to claim, on the one hand, 
that the Anderson-King bill was too rad- 
ical a departure from accepted prin- 
ciples; but to say on the other hand that 
the proposal was a “sham” and a false 
promise because it did not include those 
who were outside the social security sys- 
tem. Even without the blanketing-in 
provision, the social security approach, 
with its promise of nearly 95 percent 
coverage in a few years, would have been 
by far the best approach. 

But in the Anderson amendment we 
have gone the “extra mile” of humane 
planning. Now, at the outset of the 
program, there will be complete cover- 
age of the entire aged population. 

FINANCING 


Probably no aspect of social security 
financed health care for the aged has 
been so misunderstood—or intentionally 
misrepresented—as the increases in so- 
cial security taxes required to support 
the program. The variety and audacity 
of some of the allegations made about 
cost have been simply amazing. Under 
the pending amendment, of course, there 
are two cost coverage proposals. First, 
there is the increase in social security 
contributions for the approximately 15 
million persons covered under social se- 
curity and railroad retirement. Actu- 
arial experts of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare last year 
reviewed the financing provisions and 
have suggested changes which will in- 
sure that the full costs of the plan will 
be covered. While their previous esti- 
mates on hospital care costs were reaf- 
firmed, new conservative assumptions 
about the costs of nursing home and 
home health care services made the re- 
visions necessary. Under the Ander- 
son amendment, the contributions made 
for health care for the aged would be as- 
signed to a trust fund entirely separate 
from the social security trust funds. 
This would make sure that complete in- 
formation about the actuarial soundness 
of the new system will be available. 

It is estimated that the health care 
benefits now described in the Anderson 
amendment will have a long-range cost, 
on the so-called percentage of payroll 
basis, of 0.34 percent of payroll for em- 
ployee and 0.34 percent of payroll for 
employer. 

This cost will be met by first, an in- 
crease for the employee—matched by the 
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same increase for his employer—of one- 
fourth of 1 percent in the present social 
security tax; and an increase of three- 
eighths of 1 percent for the self-employ- 
ed; and second, an increase to $5,200 in 
the present taxable base of $4,800. 
These increases in the social security 
tax on the employee's earnings will yield, 
in new contributions, $27.50 from the em- 
ployee who makes $5,200 or more a year. 
The contributions by employers will be 
equal to this, and those who are self- 
employed will pay 142 times as much. 
EXPLANATION 


First. The present rate of the social 
security tax is 396 percent. Applied to 
the $400 of increased tax base, this will 
yield $14.50. 

Second. The new one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent applied to $5,200 will yield $13. 
Total will be $27.50. 

These increases will, for the individual 
making $5,200 a year or more, increase 
his employee contribution to all three 
social security accounts—old-age and 
survivors insurance; disability insur- 
ance; and aged health care—from the 
present $174 to—in 1964—$201.50. 

But it is important to note that this 
increase of $27.50 has a dual purpose: 
First, to pay for the health care for the 
aged program; and second to improve 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits, Of the $27.50, only $17.68 
goes to the aged health care account. 
The difference of $9.82 is necessary to pay 
for the increases in maximum OASDI 
benefits when the taxable base is raised 
from $4,800 to $5,200. This increase in 
regular social security benefits is desir- 
able because of recent cost-of-living in- 
creases which were taken account of last 
year when the minimum benefit was in- 
creased by $7. Under the administra- 
tion’s proposal, the maximum benefit 
similarly would be increased by $7, and 
the $9.82 would pay for this. 

While the maximum in new employee 
contributions for health care for the 
elderly will be $17.68, not all will pay 
this much. In 1961, of all covered work- 
ers—inecluding the self-employed—68 
pereent earned $4,800 or less. Of the 
male four quarter” workers, 45 percent 
earned $4,800 or less. 

Thus, roughly one-half of all covered 
workers will pay not more than $12 a year 
or about $1 a month for health care pro- 
tection after age 65, and roughly one- 
half of all covered workers will pay up 
to a maximum of $17.68 a year or less 
than $1.50 a month. 

Some confusion has resulted because 
of already enacted social security tax in- 
creases which will go into effect between 
now and 1968. These are the facts: 

First. Including these already enacted 
increases, the employee now making 
$5,200 or more will pay in 1968 $31.50 
more a year than he now pays, if the 
King-Anderson bill with administration- 
recommended financing is enacted. 
The social security tax on employees is 
now 354 percent; in 1966, including King- 
Anderson it would be 4% percent; by 
1968, with King-Anderson it would be 
4% percent. 

Second. Of this $31.50, $17.68 will go 
to the health-care-for-the-aged account. 
This is the same amount as would be 
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paid for this purpose in the first year 
the King-Anderson bill would take effect. 
All the automatic increases scheduled to 
go into effect by 1968 under present law 
($13.82 maximum per employee) will go 
for old-age and survivors insurance and 
disability insurance benefits. 


$17.68 a year to pay for the health-care- 
for-the-aged program. The average em- 
ployee will pay for this protection, in 
1964 and in 1968, a little more than $1 a 
month. This low cost is possible under 
this program of social insurance because 
the employee and employer will be pay- 
ing in small amounts over a long period 
of time and because a very large number 
of people, including both good and bad 
risks, will be participating. 

For covering the uninsured group of 
2% million aged persons who are to be 
“blanketed in,” the gross cost for 1964 
is estimated at $250 million. 

It is estimated that this would be par- 
tially offset by savings“ of medical pay- 
ments under existing programs of 
roughly $200 to $225 million. 

The figures of the Committee on the 
Aging give an estimate, for 1964, of $228 
million in savings as follows: $127 mil- 
lion under Kerr-Mills MAA; $41 million 
under old age assistance medical care; 
$60 million, veterans. 

Under this estimate the savings would 
be distributed with respect to Federal 
and State-local expenditures, as follows: 
$145 million Federal total; $72 million 
MAA—Kerr-Mills; $13 million, OAA; 
$60 million, veterans; $83 million, total 
State and local; $55 million, MAA; $28 
million, OAA. 

It is also important to note that there 
would be substantial reductions in State 
and local aged medical care expendi- 
tures—other than for mental and TB 
hospital care—under other State and 
local programs, The States and local 
governments spend annually about $200 
million for programs outside the fed- 
erally assisted programs. 

Thus, the blanketing in of the 2½ 
million persons would have a probable 
net additional cost of roughly $25 to 
$50 million if these savings are taken 
into account. It is not claimed that the 
above estimates are precise. They are, 
rather, approximations which may have 
a considerable margin of error. But 
there would be appreciable savings. 

SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING IS BOTH LOGICAL 
AND ECONOMICAL 

Financing the basic part of this pro- 
gram of health care protection for the 
aged through the social security system 
is both logical and economical. 

First. Social security financing is the 
best way of assuring the development of 
the principle we are trying to establish: 
spreading the cost of protection over a 
very large number of persons—about 73 
million earners and their employers con- 
tribute each year—each of whom makes 
a small contribution over a long period 
of time. 

Second. The coverage will be nearly 
universal, under social security, in a few 
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years. Ninety-five percent of the aged 
persons in the Nation will soon be cov- 
ered under social security and railroad 
retirement. Of course, with the blanket- 
ing-in provision of the Anderson amend- 
ment, all aged persons not covered under 
these retirement benefit systems will 
immediately have the same health care 
protection as those covered for social 
security retirement benefits, and this will 
be paid for by direct appropriations. Of 
course, the net cost of this extended 
coverage will be reduced as more and 
more persons come under social security. 

Third. The social insurance approach 
has the advantage of being a tried and 
effective method in which we can have 
confidence. 

Fourth. People become eligible for pro- 
tection by working and by paying in 
small amounts while they are working. 
So payments for protection are made 
when the individual can best afford to 
pay, rather than during the period of 
sharply reduced income in later life. 

Fifth. Social security benefits are paid 
as a matter of earned right, regardless of 
income from savings, investments, and 
other retirement benefits; so the worker 
is not discouraged from supplementing 
his basic protection with whatever other 
protection he can afford. What can be 
more sound or more American than thus 
encouraging each worker to meet his 
needs beyond the basic protection, to the 
degree he is able to do so? 

Sixth. The worker, himself, pays for 
his health-care protection in later life. 
Somehow, opponents of social security 
financing seem to have lost sight of this 
basic fact that the Anderson plan is a 
self-paid one, not a gift of benefits from 
the general taxpayers. The presently 
retired population covered under social 
security will, of course, receive protec- 
tion without having paid into the health- 
care account, but they have been paying 
into social security for retirement and 
disability benefits. This immediate ex- 
tension of coverage is, in fact, one of the 
chief advantages of the social security 
plan. It provides that an improvement 
in meeting today’s problems can be 
extended to those who meet the require- 
ments through previous covered work by 
charging a small additional social secu- 
rity contribution for those now working. 
Benefit increases and other new bene- 
fits, such as disability benefits, have been 
passed on immediately to those who meet 
the requirements. This principle is fol- 
lowed with respect to civil service and 
Armed Forces retirement benefits, as 
well as in social security. I believe that 
younger workers approve of this ap- 
proach and are willing to pay the small 
additional contribution in order to pro- 
vide a more secure life for their parents. 
In general, I believe, they approve having 
all the younger families share in the 
health costs for the aged, so that the 
burden of catastrophic illness does not 
fall wholly on individual families. 

Seventh. Using the payroll tax to 
finance the program permits easy ad- 
justments in contributions, to meet cur- 
rent levels of living and current prices, 
and provides for an automatic increase 
in contributions as the worker’s income 
increases up to the taxable maximum. 
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Eighth. Since the method of collection 
is automatic, collection costs are low and 
there is no selling cost as under private 
insurance. Collection, administrative, 
advertising, and profit costs for indi- 
vidual hospital insurance policies come 
to over 40 percent, while for group plans, 
the overhead costs are usually about 10 
or 12 percent. Under social security, 
with its automatic and established col- 
lection procedures, the overhead admin- 
istrative costs will be only about 3 
percent. This is a remarkable and 
extremely important fact: administra- 
tive costs will be only about 3 percent. 

So both logic and economy are served 
by the social security financing system. 
Without doubt, the private option as- 
pects of the revised Anderson bill will 
result in some increase in overhead costs, 
but the principle of keeping these to a 
minimum is best protected by adopting 
this method of financing through social 
insurance. 

BENEFITS TO PRIVATE INSURANCE 


I want to repeat that these superiori- 
ties of social insurance for the aged over 
private insurance are not meant as a crit- 
icism of the private insurance industry. 
I have outlined these superiorities 
merely to show the great problems which 
private insurance faces with respect to 
this most needy group, the aged. 

Adoption of the Anderson proposal 
will, indeed, be a boon to the private in- 
surance industry. When social security 
was established 27 years ago, its oppo- 
nents charged that it would seriously 
handicap the development of private 
pension plans and annuities. Of course, 
it has become thoroughly clear to every- 
one that the private industry has been 
in fact stimulated by social security. 
The facts are that between 1940 and 
1960, the number of workers covered un- 
der private pension and deferred profit- 
sharing plans increased from 4 million 
to 22 million and the number of annui- 
ties in effect increased about 1% million 
to about 6 million. In the same period, 
the benefit value of life insurance in 
effect grew from $115 billion to $586 
billion—an increase of more than five 
times. Life insurance per family grew 
from an average of $2,700 to one of 
$10,200—an increase of about four times. 

This encouragement to private indus- 
try was not an accident. By providing 
benefits paid without regard to the sup- 
plementary protection a person is able 
to invest in, the individual is encouraged 
to build further on his basic protection. 
If an individual did not have this basic 
protection, he might well be less inclined 
to establish any self-paid private protec- 
tion because of his fear it would be 
subtracted from any public assistance 
under a means test. Moreover, had not 
the basic costs been met under social 
security, many of the private plans in 
operation today might never have been 
established because the employers would 
have been unable or unwilling to pay 
for the cost of setting up retirement 
plans which would provide the entire 
protection. 

There is every reason to believe— 
especially with the private option pro- 
vided in the revised Anderson proposal— 
that the benefits of health care for the 
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aged under social security will be an even 
greater stimulant to the industry pro- 
viding private insurance for health care 
than was social security to its private 
counterpart. : 


WHAT ABOUT KERR-MILLS? 


In supporting the Anderson-King bill, 
I have tried to make it clear to my cor- 
respondents and others that this pro- 
posal is not an attempt to destroy or re- 
place the Kerr-Mills Act program for 
medical aid to the aged enacted 2 years 
ago. 

But let us be frank: the Anderson 
proposal is needed, in part, because the 
Kerr-Mills program does not meet the 
whole basic need. 

The evidence on this point is very clear. 
In its nearly 2 years of operation, Kerr- 
Mills has helped a dismayingly small 
number of aged persons, and it has 
forced those who were helped to submit 
to a means test, it has resulted in ex- 
cessively uneven distribution of Federal 
funds. It has failed to inspire about half 
the States to put programs into opera- 
tion, and many of these States have put 
into operation only minimum programs 
providing inadequate protections, and 
requiring prohibitive deductibles and a 
mystifying variety of restrictions on 
care. And many of the States are failing 
to provide programs in what I believe to 
be a most vital area authorized under 
Kerr-Mills, namely, nursing home care. 
Only 18 States are taking advantage of 
Kerr-Mills aid for this type of program. 

Only 27 of the 54 States and other 
jurisdictions had set up programs under 
Kerr-Mills by April of this year. Legis- 
latures of 21 of the States and other 
jurisdictions have not passed enabling 
legislation and 3 others have not pro- 
vided appropriations for this purpose. 
During the month of May, 1962, only 
102,378 persons in the country were re- 
cipients of benefits under the aged medi- 
cal care provisions of Kerr-Mills, and 
these were concentrated in five States, 
New York, California, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania. Forty-two 
percent of the total amount spent under 
Kerr-Mills MAA plan in May went to 
New York State alone. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In Pennsylvania Kerr- 
Mills program has been a complete 
failure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
for that statement. 

In my own State of Illinois, the defi- 
ciencies of Kerr-Mills are well demon- 
strated. In the first 6 months of the 
operation of Illinois’s medical care pro- 
gram under Kerr-Mills, only 209 pay- 
ments totaling $214,000 were made. In 
more recent months, payments have in- 
creased—to 323 payments in May total- 
ing $106,572—but the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission estimates that of the nearly 
1 million residents of Illinois 65 and 
older, 300,000 would qualify under Kerr- 
Mills as unable to pay their medical and 
health care needs. Kerr-Mills therefore 
meets only a very small percent of the 
need, 

Mr. CLARK. Fewer than 6,000 in 
Pennsylvania are having their health 
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care paid for under the Kerr-Mills 
Act, out of 1,190,000 persons over 65. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

IIlinois's Kerr-Mills program is, in 
fact, a “minimum” program according 
to the rating system of the bureau of 
family services. The State law to take 
advantage of Kerr-Mills is “comprehen- 
sive,“ but lack of State funds has re- 
sulted in the failure to implement all five 
services authorized under Kerr-Mills. 
Of these five services—hospital care, 
physicians’ services, nursing home care, 
prescribed drugs, and dental care—Ili- 
nois is able to provide only hospital care, 
physicians’ services in the hospital, and 
posthospital physicians’ care. 

Illinois is not alone in this deficiency; 
only three States—Hawaii, Massachu- 
setts, and North Dakota—have compre- 
hensive plans providing all five services 
under Kerr-Mills. 

But most serious of all, the Kerr-Mills 
programs grant protection only to those 
who can pass a “means” test. An aged 
person must show he is without resources 
by opening up for examination by Gov- 
ernment inspectors every financial aspect 
of his and his family’s personal lives. In 
some States this is almost equivalent to 
taking a pauper’s oath. In many States, 
the income and property of the children 
can be held responsible while the homes 
of those assisted can ultimately be 
realized upon to pay back the assistance. 

All this is degrading and unnecessary. 
It is no substitute for a plan under which 
a worker prepays for health care protec- 
tion in his later life and receives benefits, 
as under old-age security, as a matter of 
right. 

I fail to see any convincing defense 
of the means test. Those who support 
it argue that the rich should not be 
entitled to aged welfare benefits under 
a public program. First, not many of 
the aged can be classed as wealthy. 
But those who are wealthy can now de- 
duct nearly all their medical expenses 
from their taxable income. A means 
test discourages an individual from sav- 
ing or investing for his own retirement. 
A means test often results in an arbi- 
trary cutoff point under which even a 
dollar may mean the difference between 
qualifying and not qualifying for bene- 
fits. 

Means tests are inefficient and costly 
to administer because personnel must be 
paid to conduct exhaustive inquiries and 
repeated checks of the resources and in- 
come of the individual and his family. 
The average cost of administering the 
means tests under Kerr-Mills, for ex- 
ample, is $42 per case. 

The means test is, in fact, a wasteful 
and offensive principle on which to base 
health care for our aged population. 
It is no substitute for the self-respecting 
and self-supporting plan of prepayment 
under social security. The Kerr-Mills 
Act can be used to supplement the An- 
derson benefits for medical and surgical 
costs for those who are medically in- 
digent. 

ARE DEDUCTIBLES NECESSARY? 


The authors of the amendments now 
before the Senate have done a remark- 
able job, and I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of their proposal. Two aspects 
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pe the proposal, however, deserve criti- 
cal examination. These are the ques- 
tions of deductible charges and the re- 
quirement that a beneficiary may have 
nursing home benefits only when he is 
transferred from a hospital where he has 
been treated for the same condition. 

My concern with these provisions of 
the amendment is not an expression of 
dissatisfaction with the amendment tak- 
en as a whole, but merely a concern that 
these provisions may be somewhat in 
conflict with certain other basic princi- 
ples which I regard as fundamental in 
this proposed legislation. 

Under the Anderson amendments, as 
under the previous Anderson bill, there 
would be deductible charge for hospital 
care of a minimum of $20 or $10 a day 
up to a total of $90. A deductible of $20 
would be imposed for each diagnostic 
study under benefits for outpatient hos- 
pital diagnostic service. And, of 
course, since nursing home care is de- 
pendent upon discharge from a hospital, 
the hospital deductible provision applies 
to this type of benefit also. 

Insurance benefits under social secu- 
rity never have been, and preferably 
should not be, dependent upon the abil- 
ity to pay charges in addition to the reg- 
ular insurance contributions. 

As I have pointed out, one-half of the 
aged single men and women have less 
than $1,000 in annual income, and one- 
quarter have less than $500. It is al- 
most certain that these lower income 
aged will have great difficulty in meeting 
these deductible charges. These charges 
are actually price tags attached to the 
hospital and diagnostic service benefits. 
If the benefits are to be available as a 
matter of right, the deductible provisions 
are inconsistent with this basic principle. 

Also, it has been pointed out that most 
of the aged are unable to afford the labo- 
ratory and other clinical tests required 
by modern medicine, and that knowing 
this, doctors must do without them in 
many cases. The requirements of de- 
ductibles will, therefore, effectively limit 
the doctor’s use of the diagnostic service 
benefit to the higher income patients. 

Moreover, if our objective is to reduce 
hospital admissions and shorten the 
duration of hospitalization—as I think 
we should do—then the attending phy- 
sician ought to have available full diag- 
nostic services without limitation of the 
patient's ability to pay a deductible. The 
deductible provision may have the effect 
of preventing sound decisions with re- 
spect to hospitalization on the one hand, 
and of delaying the discovery of serious 
difficulties at an early stage of develop- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note that in con- 
junction with the Javits perfecting 
amendment adopted last Thursday, it 
has been stated that hospitalization ben- 
efits of 45 days without deductible 
charges could be offered at about the 
same cost to the plan as the presently 
provided benefits of 90 days with deducti- 
bles. The staff of the Special Committee 
on Aging also states that of all the aged 
who enter a hospital, only 6% percent 
remain longer than 45 days. These facts 
indicate that a 45-day hospitalization 
benefit could be offered without excep- 
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tional. disservice to the principle of insur- 

ance against the high costs of hospital 

care for the aged. 

In fact, the charge for deductibles in- 
troduces an element of providing for only 
catastrophic sickness, which is not the 
objective of this proposed legislation as 
I see it. If we were considering health 
insurance for the general population— 
which we are not—then the catastrophic 
illness protection would be applicable, 
but for the aged I do not think it is a 
sound or appropriate qualification. For 
the aged do not have the current income 
which those in the active years enjoy and 
hence are far less able to pay for normal 
costs. 

But having made these criticisms, let 
me say at once that I do not direct them 
at the Senator from New Mexico, or the 
Senator from New York, or any of the 
cosponsors of the amendment. I am well 
aware that the deductibles provisions is 
a concession to those who want an as- 
surance in this way against overutiliza- 
tion or against a too-liberal plan. I 
disapprove of the deductibles provisions 
for the reasons I have stated, but this is 
a real world and I am ready to accept the 
practical judgment of the Senator from 
New Mexico. But I also want to serve 
notice that in my opinion the effects of 
this provision must be watched very 
closely so that in our future considera- 
tion the Congress may be guided by ex- 
perience rather than by the requirements 
of assembling a majority. 

IS THE THRUST OF THE HOSPITAL DISCHARGE 
REQUIREMENT FOR NURSING HOME BENEFITS 
IN THE WRONG DIRECTION? 

One of the chief concerns to those who 
take a long view of the health problems 
of the aged is preventing the hospitals 
from becoming warehouses for the se- 
nile aged and for those who are almost 
continuously ill. Nothing could be more 
disastrous and more callous than to let 
this happen. The aged are increasing as 
a proportion of our population and are 
living much longer. More and more of 
our older people will continue to live into 
the period of likely chronic illness and 
aimless living. To let these folks simply 
accumulate in the hospitals will uneces- 
sarily overburden our limited hospital 
facilities, keeping out our younger popu- 
lation and will deprive the senile aged 
of a usually more enjoyable and much 
ae costly although properly cared for 

e. 

This problem raises directly questions 
about the requirement in the Anderson 
amendments that a beneficiary may 
have nursing home benefits only if any 
when he is transferred from a hospital, 
It has been asserted that this require- 
ment of prior hospitalization at expense 
to the plan, will send patients into the 
hospital for at least a few days whose 
illness could well be cared for from the 
start in a far less expensive nursing 
home. 

I think this is a probable defect in the 
plan, but again one that does not cancel 
the basic validity of the proposal taken 
as a whole. Perhaps the danger I have 
described is more a defect in our overall 
approach to the problems of the aged 
ra y defect of the Anderson amend- 
ments. : 
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As a general principle, I am impressed 

with the importance of practical nursing 
in the home as the primary method of 
caring for the continuously sick and 
senile aged. In fact, I believe the se- 
quence of methods should often be the 
reverse of what seems to be described in 
the pending amendment, namely, that 
the chronically ill or senile individual 
would be cared for by home nursing inso- 
far as possible, then through residence 
in a skilled nursing home in more serious 
circumstances, and then in hospitals only 
when the individual's condition is most 
serious. The Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara] has put forward this 
sequence as being preferable, and I have 
come to believe he is correct. 

The question is whether the plan pro- 
posed in the Anderson amendments 
moves in a sequence contrary to the prin- 
ciple I have described. The prior hos- 
pitalization requirement does seem to 
move in the opposite direction. 

The answer would appear to lie in the 
primary objective of the proposed health 
insurance legislation. I believe its prin- 
cipal authors would state that the pri- 
mary objective is to provide health in- 
surance protection against the costs of 
hospital care because these are the most 
burdensome health expenses older people 
face and the appropriate point for con- 
centrating a program of basic health in- 
surance. Under this theory, the major 
reason that the legislation would also 
make payments for skilled nursing fa- 
cility care and for visiting nurse services 
is that these less expensive forms of 
health care can be substituted for hos- 
pital care in some cases and that these 
lower cost alternatives are an incentive 
for using less of the more expensive hos- 
pital care services. 

If hospitalization care when necessary 
is the primary and more or less exclusive 
concern with nursing home care only an 
afterthought, then perhaps it is unfair 
to criticize the plan as failing to supply 
in sufficient quantity or with proper se- 
quence a nursing home care program 
which it does not intend to establish. 
Of course the provisions for visiting 
nurse services in the home does not re- 
quire prior hospitalization and will per- 
haps meet this deficiency part way. 

It is perhaps more reasonable to take 
the hospitalization insurance as the 
principal objective, and accept the prior 
hospitalization requirement for the 
nursing home care, but insist that a 
study be made of our overall efforts to 
encourage nursing home care. For ex- 
ample, we may want to examine the 
possibility of Federal assistance for 
training nursing home administrators or 
perhaps putting the emphasis on the 
training of nursing home personnel 
through the manpower development and 
training program. 

With the Anderson plan in operation, 
it may well be useful to review our pro- 
grams for aiding and encouraging the 
construction and operation of nursing 
home facilities. We now have three pro- 
grams in this area: 

First. SBA direct loans for the con- 
struction and operation of proprietary 
nursing homes. There were 277 ap- 
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proved applications to March 31, 1962, 
with a dollar value of $18.6 million, 

Second, FHA-insured mortgages up to 
90 pereent of estimated value under 
section 232 of the Housing Act—7 
projects with 482 beds and mortgage in- 
surance of $1,970,000 completed, and 27 
projects with 2,357 beds and $13,018,000 
in mortgage insurance under construc- 
tion. 

Third. Public Health Service adminis- 
tered grants to the States under the 
Hill-Burton Act for construction of 
long-term care facilities with average 
matching by the recipient of 50 per- 
cent—311 nursing homes were completed 
to June 30, 1961. 

There are several deficiencies in these 
approaches to the problem of providing 
adequate nursing home facilities. The 
FHA and SBA programs serve the higher 
income groups which can afford charges 
in the area of $300 a month or more, 
while lower income facilities assistance 
is left to the Hill-Burton program. Also, 
nonprofit groups, which are already ex- 
perienced in building housing for the 
elderly, may be interested in building 
nursing homes, but they are not eligible 
under FHA and SBA programs and often 
are not able to raise in advance the 
matching funds for a Hill-Burton grant. 
Or funds in their State may be in- 
sufficient to meet the demand. 

The success of the health care plan 
proposed in the Anderson amendment 
may well depend on our willingness to 
encourage the development of adequate 
nursing home facilities so that the hos- 
pitals do not become crowded with the 
aged, and I hope the Congress will pursue 
this matter. 

THE ANDERSON AMENDMENTS SHOULD BE 

ENACTED NOW 

The need for the Anderson proposal 
for health care protection for the aged 
is well demonstrated. The people are 
for it, and with the adjustments made 
recently, it is clear the private insurance 
industry can easily “live with” the pro- 
posal. But opposition to this legisla- 
tion persists, mainly coming from the 
American Medical Association and as- 
sisting groups like the American Manu- 
facturers Association and the American 
Farm Bureau. All of these groups have 
opposed social security plans in the past. 
The AMA has been opposed to group 
practice, and to prepayment plans for 
medical costs. After social security 
went into operation spokesmen for the 
AMA denounced it as “socialistic.” 
Later, it opposed providing aid for the 
totally disabled through social security. 
It is now adopting a policy that is con- 
sistent with its universal past policy. 

But there is nothing socialistic or for- 
eign about this proposal. Actually the 
precedent for a prepaid social insurance 
system against health care costs was 
established in this country as early as 
1798. For Congress in that year passed 
a bill providing that deductions would be 
made from the salary paid to US. 
marines to pay for medical care. 

The United States is the last of the 
free Western nations to get around to 
providing social insurance for hospital 
care for its aged citizens who are most 
in need of this protection. The pro- 
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posal before us is sound, conservative, 
and necessary, The Senate has before 
it an opportunity which it should not 
turn down. I hope we will defeat the 
motion to table and that we will send 
this. essential legislation to the House 
for action. 

Mr.CLARK. Madam President, I rise 
in support of the revised Anderson 
amendments. Before stating my reasons 
in support of my vote tomorrow, I com- 
mend the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doucias] for making it very clear that 
we should not call the amendments 
“medicare.” Medical care is not in- 
cluded in the amendments, and the use 
of that phrase would deceive the people 
into believing it is. 

In my opinion, health care for the 
elderly is probably the simplest phrase 
with which we can describe the quite 
complex, but I believe thoroughly desir- 
able, provisions of the pending amend- 
ments. 

Madam President, the arguments for 
and against the pending revised Ander- 
son amendments to establish a program 
of hospital care for the aged have been 
presented ably and at length in this 
debate. The debate has illuminated the 
points of disagreement, but it has also 
revealed a rather surprising consensus. 

The consensus is that a major national 
problem does in fact exist, and that the 
Federal Government must be involved in 
its solution. The debate is now centered 
not on whether the Federal Government 
should have a health care program, but 
on the kind of benefits that should be 
provided, who should be eligible to re- 
ceive them, and how the program should 
be administered. 

This is progress—indeed, spectacular 
progress. A few years ago, when Repre- 
sentative Forand, of Rhode Island, in 
the House and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
and others members of his Subcommit- 
tee on Problems of the Aged and Aging 
began talking about this problem, the op- 
position was not ready to concede that 
anything at all needed to be done. 
Spokesmen for the American Medical 
Association were then loudly contending 
that every old person in America who 
needed medical care was getting it—that 
we could just go to sleep and forget about 
the whole thing. Now the organized doc- 
tors have shifted their ground, and are 
arguing that if only the Kerr-Mills Act 
were allowed to work, all of the sick, old 
people would be taken care of. It ap- 
pears that the problem does exist, after 
all, and simply will not go away. 

Those of us who served on the sub- 
committee headed by the Senator from 
Michigan, and those of us who are now 
members of the Special Committee on 
Aging, also under his energetic leader- 
ship, learned about this problem. first- 
hand. 

We went all over the country, and we 
did not merely listen to the experts; we 
listened to the old people themselves. 
We invited them in to talk to us at what 
were called “town meetings.” And we 
found out that the greatest worry that 
haunts the senior citizens of our coun- 
try—the concern that burdens them 
most in what should be years of peace 
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and serenity—is, “What happens to me 
if I get sick?” I defy any Senator to 
sit through one of those “town meet- 
ings” and come away saying there is not 
any problem. 

Of course, the old people could always 
ask for charity. But I sometimes wonder 
if the opponents of the Anderson-Javits 
amendments have any real comprehen- 
sion of how deep seated is the resistance 
to asking for public charity on the part 
of self-respecting Americans who have 
been independent and self-supporting all 
their lives. Many would, literally, 
rather die—and they do. 

Of course, they could appeal to their 
children for help. But I wonder if the 
opponents of this measure know how 
many old people would prefer to remain 
sick and untreated rather than ask their 
children—who are struggling to make 
ends meet to buy houses, and to send 
their children to college—to underwrite 
huge medical expenses. 

And they are huge. Witnesses at our 
hearings have stood up and shown us 
hospital bills in the hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars. The American 
medical profession provides the finest 
medical care in the world, But that care 
does not come cheap. 

Now let us look at the income of these 
old folks. Over 50 percent of our retired 
people have incomes of less than $1,000 
a year. The average social security ben- 
efit is $76 a month. Nearly half of our 
families whose heads are over 65 have 
liquid assets of less than $500, and aver- 
age yearly medical expenses for people 
over 65 are double those for people under 
65. 

How can anybody say that the answer 
lies in hospital insurance to be purchased 
by these old people out of incomes like 
these? Whatever is spent for insurance 
must be taken directly out of what is 
needed for other necessities. And that 
means food and clothing, because it can- 
not come out of shelter—the rent must 
be paid. 

We have before us a bill which will 
provide health care benefits for every 
person 65 and over not already covered 
by a Federal program, in a manner 
totally in keeping with the dignity of the 
individuals involved. I am honored to 
be among the cosponsors of this meas- 
ure—known as the Anderson-Javits 
amendments to the public welfare bill— 
which contains several significant im- 
provements in the original King-Ander- 
son bill introduced early in the last ses- 
sion. Most notably, our amendments 
exclude no one from health care benefits 
and provide even more elaborate safe- 
guards—if these were necessary—against 
any possible Government interference in 
the administration of hospitals and other 
health institutions. They utilize the ex- 
perienced private health insurance or- 
ganizations in administering the pro- 
gram, and they permit an individual to 
choose between the Government pro- 
gram and certain private health insur- 
ance plans. 

But the amendments retain the fun- 
damental requirement of any measure 
which is going to be successful—the 
benefits are financed through the social 
security system. 
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It seems to me there are four advan- 
tages in the social security approach: 

First, it provides an effective means 
whereby the major health costs after 
retirement can be prepaid during work- 
ing years. After all, it is only during 
their working years that people earn, 
and that is the only time they can make 
provision for their retirement years. 
This system will simply assure that they 
do so, automatically. 

Second, the Federal social security sys- 
tem provides uniform coverage in every 
State. If we leave this question to the 
50 States to solve, we will have 50 sep- 
arate plans and become entangled in res- 
idence requirements. If an elderly per- 
son goes to live with a son or daughter 
in another State, he may suddenly find 
he is ineligible for benefits. This prob- 
lem now exists under the Kerr-Mills Act. 

Third, it is consistent with the dig- 
nity of the individual. Care is provided 
without the humiliation and embarrass- 
ment of a means test, investigation of 
the financial resources of relatives, and 
what amounts to a pauper’s oath. 

Fourth, it provides for lower overhead 
cost. As the Senator from Illinois so 
wisely pointed out a few minutes ago, 
there would be no promotion cost, no 
sales cost. The total overhead cost 
would be around 3 percent, as opposed 
to as high as 40 percent for privately 
financed plans. 

Against these overriding considera- 
tions, I am at a loss to find opposition 
arguments that have any real merit at 
all. Frankly, the opponents seem to be 
frantically grabbing for arguments on all 
sides of the issue in an effort to stay 
afloat in the rising current of public 
opinion which favors enactment of this 
proposal. Some of these arguments 
strike me as being quite out of touch 
with reality. 

The main argument that is being used 
is not even directed against this amend- 
ment. It is being directed against a 
proposition that is not even before us— 
to wit, socialized medicine. Of course, 
the amendments are not socialized medi- 
cine, and those of our opponents who 
are both informed and conscientious do 
not say that it is. Instead, they use the 
more sophisticated argument that this 
is an entering wedge for socialized medi- 
cine and one thing will lead to another 
in due course. 

This argument was made as per- 
suasively as it could be by the able 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] a 
few minutes ago. I felt that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] answered 
him convincingly. I invite the atten- 
tion of my friend from Louisiana to the 
comment of that distinguished Repub- 
lican, Mr. Arthur Larson, formerly of 
President Eisenhower's White House 
staff, who wrote in a Republican maga- 
zine recently: 

There was never yet a good action which 
could not have been attacked as an enter- 
ing wedge for a bad action. 


I well remember that, when I was 
younger, arguments were made against 
that wisest of all the New Deal meas- 
ures, the insurance of bank deposits. 
We were told that if the Government 
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insured bank deposits this would be the 
entering wedge toward the Government 
taking over the banks. Madam Presi- 
dent, that was approximately 30 years 
ago, and on the whole, the banks of 
America, I am happy to say, are still 
being operated well and efficiently under 
the private enterprise That 
particular argument did not apply in that 
case. I do not believe the present argu- 
ment applies in the present case. 

I agree with the Senator from Illinois 
that we should consider each of these 
measures on its merits, and not be afraid 
to take a good action because we are 
concerned about it being an entering 
wedge for something else which we do 
not have to enact unless we see fit to 
do so. 

I note that doctors have been im- 
ported from England to travel around 
the country lecturing to county medical 
societies, with full press coverage, about 
the horrors of socialized medicine in 
Great Britain. Nothing could be more 
irrelevant to this debate. Under this 
proposal, doctors are not going to go to 
work for the Government. Nothing in 
this measure would affect the way that 
medicine is practiced. This proposal 
deals only with financing health care, 
not with providing it. 

In that connection, Madam President, 
I invite attention to a news article pub- 
lished July 14, 1962, in the New York 
Times, entitled “British Call Views of 
AMA Nonsense,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, in 
that article the British Medical Journal 
dismissed as “vulgar, cheap, and non- 
sense” attacks by the American Medi- 
cal Association on England’s National 
Health Service. 

The Journal, published by the British 
Medical Association, said that the AMA 
attempts to depict the program as “so- 
cialized medicine” as a cover to distract 
attention from the weaknesses of Amer- 
ican medicine.” I share the views of the 
British Medical Association. 

Next, we hear that the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram offers the proper approach and 
should be given greater opportunity to 
demonstrate its effectiveness. The Kerr- 
Mills program, as Senators well know, 
involves grants to the States to help pay 
for certain health services for those 
among the elderly who are considered 
indigent enough, according to the eligi- 
bility requirements of the separate 
States. However, as has been reported 
in the evaluation prepared for our Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, the Kerr-Mills 
program—unlike the measure pending 
before us—does interfere with the doc- 
tor-patient relationship and the free 
choice by each patient of his own 
physician. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
the summary of that staff report to the 
Committee on Aging entitled “Perform- 
ance of the States: 18 Months of Ex- 
perience With the Medical Assistance for 
the Aged (Kerr-Mills) Program,” 
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There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SuMMARY 

(The brief statements made herein are de- 

yeloped in the chapters which follow:) 
INTENT OF KERR-MILLS ACT 


The Kerr-Mills Act has two facets—one 
representing a relatively minor improvement 
in an already existing program of aid for 
people on relief—and the other representing 
a major innovation? The primary purpose 
and feature of Kerr-Mills was the estab- 
lishment of a new category of public assist- 
ance—medical assistance for the aged. This 
program, Kerr-Mills MAA, offered an oppor- 
tunity for the States to secure substantial 
Federal grants applicable toward meeting the 
medical of older citizens who had 
previously been ineligible for help—the 
“medically indigent” aged. The medi- 
cally indigent” are those persons not on 
relief, who, presumably, have sufficient re- 
sources to meet their ordinary living ex- 
penses but who are unable to cope with the 
costs ot medical services, 

It was the intent of Congress that the 
MAA program would result in providing 
broad medical services to the many aged 
needing such help but ineligible or unwill- 
ing to apply for relief. 

Achievement of such a goal would require 
that (1) all States establish an MAA pro- 
gram which (2) would include a comprehen- 
sive range of medical services consistent with 
the needs created by the chronic health con- 
ditions faced by the aged with (3) eligibility 
requirements determined on the basis of 
their medical costs, income, and health con- 
ditions and (4) with its benefits made avail- 
able without humiliating or degrading our 
older people. 

Based upon the evidence available after 
1% years of Kerr-Mills operation, the con- 
gressional intent has not and will not be 
realized, 

LIMITED USE OF ACT 


Only 24 States and 3 territories, as of 
June 1, 1962, had operating programs under 
MAA. All States have had an opportunity 
to consider Kerr-Mills. All indications are 
that any new MAA programs will be few and 
far between. : 

All States are not capable of financing 
MAA programs. At least five States—Plor- 
ida, Missouri, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming—have pointed to the potential 
cost as the principal reason for their not 
establishing MAA programs. More than 2 
Million Americans aged 65 and over live 
in these 5 States alone. An additional 5 
million older people live in the other 21 
States and the District of Columbia which 
do not have MAA programs in operation—a 
total of 7 million in 26 non-MAA States. 

Many States cannot or do not now finance 
adequately what they themselves say are 
the basic needs (not including the health 
needs) of those of their citizens who are on 
relief. Certainly those States cannot or will 
not be expected to adequately finance health 


Since 1950 the Federal Government has 
assisted the States with funds to be used 
toward payments to suppliers of medical care 
for people on relief, The first part of the 
Kerr-Mills Act simply increased the amount 
of Federal funds available for this purpose. 

It is sometimes claimed that 38 States are 
participating. The 24 States and 3 terri- 
tories which have MAA programs in opera- 
tion are: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Tork. North. Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 
‘Tennessee, Utah, Virgin Islands, Washington, 
West Virginia. 
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services for a new group neither on relief 
nor eligible for it. 

Only 88,000 aged persons received MAA 
help in March 1962—one-half of 1 percent 
of the Nation’s elderly citizens. Thousands 
of these people had received care or were 
eligible for care under relief programs exist- 
ing before enactment of Kerr-Mills. 

Further, as a result of the means tests in 
those States which have MAA programs, the 
number of people who can receive help is 
severely limited. 


THE MEANS TEST 


Every State with an MAA program requires 
an applicant to submit to a means test—an 
investigation of his income and assets. The 
means test is the basis of all relief programs. 
In most States, the tests, apart from any de- 
grading qualities, exclude from help many 
of the aged who are desperately in need of 
assistance. There are at least 15 States in 
which the means test for MAA would serve 
to eliminate even those people who qualify 
for relief in those States. 

Twelve States have “family responsibility” 
provisions which, in effect, also impose 
means tests upon the relatives of those who 
might be tempted to seek aid from the 
MAA program, 

Nine States—including those with, by 
far, the largest number of people receiving 
help under Kerr-Mills MAA—have recovery 
provisions in their programs extending to 
the homes of people receiving help, and col- 
leetible after death: This committee's hear- 
ings have shown us that Americans now of 
retirement age equate “free and clear“ own- 
ership of one’s home with self-respect. The 
idea of a State taking a claim on that home 
is completely unacceptable to them. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE RESTRICTED 


Even those relatively few aged persons 
who are declared eligible for some help under 
MAA frequently find that they cannot get 
the care they need and in some cases that 
they cannot get care from the doctors of 
their own choice. 

Many of the MAA programs, in fact, con- 
tain explicit and implicit limitations affect- 
ing the quality of care provided, the patient’s 
freedom of choice, and the doctor's freedom 
to treat his patients in an individual way. 
All of the foregoing are affected by the rela- 
tive willingness of hospitals and physicians 
to negotiate and accept MAA payments— 
which are often below the “going” rates. 
In one State, doctors were on the verge of 

to care for MAA patients because 
the State found it necessary to reduce fees 
paid. In the same State, doctors were de- 
manding the right to charge the MAA patient 
a fee in addition to that paid by the State. 
In another State, some hospitals were re- 
stricting the number of MAA patients they 
would admit. At least four of the jurisdic- 
tions with MAA programs require that serv- 
ices can only be secured from specified 
physicians or facilities.. As a practical mat- 
ter, the failure of many jurisdictions to cover 
inhospital physicians’ services means that 
a large percentage of MAA beneficiaries must 
depend upon the services of hospital and 
clinic staff doctors. 

LIMITATIONS ON BENEFITS 

The States often sharply limit their pro- 
grams in terms of types of care provided, 
the duration or quantity of services sup- 
plied, m addition to specifying that benefits 
will be available only for certain kinds of 
illness or injury. One State provides only 
6 days of hospital care and only if the ap- 
plicant for MAA has an “acute, emergency, 
or life-endangering condition”; another 
State affords 10 days of hospital care per 
year if the person concerned is suffering 
from “acute mess or injury,” and only 
after the aged individual has paid the first 
$25 of hospital charges. 
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Only 3 States—Hawali, Massachusetts, and 
North Dakota—of the 24 with MAA programs 
in operation, have plans which meet the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare's definition of a “comprehensive medical 
care program.” 

Where nursing home. care is provided, the 
payments are often no more than enough 
to provide a poor quality of custodial care, 
and are totally insufficient to pay for any 
skilled nursing care. MAA funds were and 
are intended to purchase medical care. In 
these cases they are being used for an al- 
together different purpose. 

In some States, the medically indigent 
person is required to make cash contribu- 
tions from his meager resources toward the 
cost of care. Occasionally, he must make 
such payments before he can even qualify 
for MAA help, Such provisions are contra- 
dictory and self-defeating. 


UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


While the formula under which Federal 
grants are made to the States was intended 
by Congress to favor the States with low 
per capita incomes—where needs are great- 
est—in actual practice, a few wealthier 
States are getting the lion's share of MAA 
funds. Some of the States with the lowest 
per capita incomes in the Nation are, in 
effect, contributing toward the cost of MAA 
programs in the wealthier States—while 
their citizens receive in some cases, nothing, 
in others, relatively little in return. Almost 
90 percent of all MAA payments are being 
made in just four States—California, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and New York, One 
hundred percent of the States must contrib- 
ute to the program's support. 

From the inception of MAA through 
March 1962 Federal and State. expenditures 
under the MAA program totaled $167 mil- 
lion. Not even this thoroughly inadequate 
sum represents new expenditures for a new 
program. MAA money is being used to pay 
for care, previously provided under relief 
programs, for tens of thousands of people 
who were already on relief. It was not the 
intent of Congress when it authorized MAA 
that new Federal funds be used to relieve 
States and communities of a responsibility 
they had already accepted. Congress in- 
tended that this help be extended to an en- 
tirely new group of citizens—not to those 
already on relief. Congress offered to as- 
sume the major share of a new responsi- 
bility in the belief that the States would be 
eager to assume the rest. 


HIGH ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


MAA’s unavoidable administrative ex- 
penses constitute a substantial drain upon 
the limited resources of the States, which 
might otherwise be devoted to purchasing 
medical care. In one State, such expenses 
amounted to $1.24 for each dollar that was 
actually spent on medical care. In another 
State, these expenses were 64 cents for each 
dollar of medical benefits provided. Those 
States which have the highest costs for ad- 
ministration are the States which can least 
afford the expense—those with very low per 
capita incomes. The Federal Government 
pays only 50 percent of the costs of adminis- 
tration while it may pay as much as 80 per- 
cent of the dollars going for actual medical 
care. Thus, only a relatively small portion of 
a State's funds may go for medical care while 
a substantially greater amount may have to 
be allocated to administrative costs. 

It costs a great deal of money to run a 
p with complex. limitations on eligi- 
bility and benefits. -Very careful “screening 
out” is required under such circumstances. 
In essence, simple, and inexpensive adminis- 
tration is an impossibility in those States 
which cannot afford to offer comprehensive 
MAA programs with liberal requirements for 
eligibility—the very States whose older peo- 
ple have the lowest incomes and the greatest 
need for care. 
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A year and a half of experience indicates 
clearly that the strained financial resources 
of the States—and the competition for those 
funds by other pressing public needs such 
as education, housing, roads, and so forth— 
make the well-intentioned aims of the Kerr- 
Mills legislation incapable of realization in 
all the States of the Union. It proves that 
Kerr-Mills cannot, of itself, solve that prob- 
lem which our committee has found to be 
the most t and frightening one con- 
fronting millions of older people and their 
children in all parts of the country—the 
problem of assuring economic access to med- 
ical care for all our older people on a decent, 
self-respecting basis. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, an- 
other curious contradiction is that 
among the most vigorous opponents of 
our health care amendment are many 
groups and individuals who constantly 
sound the alarm against Federal spend- 
ing and demand a balanced budget. The 
alternatives to social security financing 
would, of course, require annual appro- 
priations from the general fund of the 
Treasury and would constitute a major 
item on the debit side of Federal and 
State ledgers. The Kerr-Mills program 
is already costing $167 million a year. 
If we shift more of the burden to the 
already hard-pressed State budgets, a 
tiny number of people in the wealthier 
States will get care, and we will continue 
to deprive the aged in most States of 
the care they deserve. 

After a year and a half, only 24 States 
have implemented the Kerr-Mills Act 
and are now providing assistance to 
their needy elderly. In Pennsylvania, 
only one-half of 1 percent of the people 
over 65 have received assistance. I can- 
not believe—in view of the letters I have 
received and the testimony presented to 
our committee—that of the 1,190,000 
people aged 65 and over in our Com- 
monwealth, fewer than 6,000 need help 
in paying for their health care. The An- 
derson amendment would enable all 
1,190,000 to be protected by a Federal 
health insurance program. 

Those who may be wondering why so 
few are seeking Kerr-Mills aid may find 
the answer in a letter from one of Penn- 
sylvania’s senior citizens, which is in- 
cluded in testimony presented to a sub- 
committee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. It explains more 
eloquently than can I how retired people 
feel about bartering their self-respect for 
assistance in the form of charity. I ask 
unanimous consent that her letter be 
printed in my remarks. 

A new argument that has just been 
advanced is that adoption of our amend- 
ment would have an immediate adverse 
effect on the national economy—which, 
I agree, should not at this time be sub- 
jected to strong deflationary policies by 
the Government. I am happy to note 
that the intrinsic responsibility of the 
Government for maintaining a healthy 
economy is becoming more widely ac- 
cepted. However, those who are con- 
cerned about the effects of the measure 
now before us have little to fear. 

Of course, under social security prin- 
ciples, it is necessary to build up a trust 
fund out of which benefits in future 
years can be paid. Therefore, in the 
first year after enactment of the Ander- 
son-Javits amendment the additional 
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income to the social security program 
will exceed the additional outgo by $560 
million, and by about $1 billion in the 
next year. 

The effect of the net increase in the 
excess of income will not be as imme- 
diately deflationary as a quick glance at 
these figures might suggest. The added 
income to the system in the first year 
will be received mostly in the third and 
fourth quarters of the calendar year 
1963. By that time, there is every rea- 
son to assume that our economy will be 
moving ahead in high gear. If it is not, 
then the deflationary effects of this 
measure will need to be—and easily can 
be—offset by other fiscal measures. 

The last argument we have all heard 
against the Anderson amendment is that 
the whole issue is purely political— 
simply the newest Democratic vote- 
getting trick, 

I am glad to note that on the revised 
Anderson amendment we have the 
strong and helpful support of a number 
of our Republican colleagues. 

If the measure is indeed a votegetter, 
then perhaps this is evidence that it is a 
good bill which should be enacted. That 
is how our democracy more often than 
not works. Sometimes we in Congress 
have a duty to reject a measure which 
we know is highly popular. But that is 
not the case in regard to this bill—the 
instincts of the people are absolutely 
right. If we do not heed the people, it 
is quite proper for them to penalize us 
next November. 

Madam President, I shall be before the 
people of Pennsylvania for election next 
November. My mail is presently run- 
ning from 2 to 1 against the revised An- 
derson-Javits amendment. Yet I am 
confident that it is inspired mail. I am 
confident that competent polls which we 
have taken across the State in the last 
6 months clearly reveal enough to con- 
vince me that the overwhelming majority 
of the people of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania strongly support the social 
security approach to health care for the 
elderly, and therefore will strongly sup- 
port me when I vote against the motion 
to table the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment tomorrow. I hope I shall have an 
opportunity later to vote on the merits. 
I should like it clearly indicated that I 
fully support the Anderson revised 
amendment. 

Many doctors and insurance agents— 
whose national organizations purport to 
represent the unanimous sentiments of 
their members in opposing health insur- 
ance through social security—support as 
individuals the President’s program. I 
have received an increasing number of 
letters to this effect, and I ask unanimous 
consent that two I have selected as 
samples and two excerpts from Penn- 
sylvania newspapers—an editorial from 
the Harrisburg Patriot of July 9 endors- 
ing the Anderson-Javits amendment and 
an earlier news story from the York 
Gazette and Daily on the defects in the 
Kerr-Mills program—be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 2.) 
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Mr. CLARK. Madam President, in 
conclusion I urge the Senate to support 
the revised Anderson amendment. We 
are the only civilized country in the 
world which does not have some form 
of Government insurance to provide 
health care for its older people. No one 
could have been in the Senate Chamber 
during the past couple of days and seen 
the marvelous chart depicting hospitali- 
zation costs of older people without 
coming to the conclusion that the older 
citizens of our country cannot pay for 
private health insurance. On the chart 
we see that two-person families, 65 
years of age and over, have a median 
cash income of $2,530, while individuals 
living alone who are 65 and over have 
a median cash income of hardly more 
than $1,000. How can it be pretended 
that this large group in our older popu- 
lation can possibly have their health 
care needs taken care of under anything 
other than the social security system? 

We have been told that there are 17½ 
million elderly people in our country 65 
years of age and over. Surely less than 
half of them are able, under the wildest 
optimism, to have their health needs 
taken care of in any way other than by 
being blanketed in under the social 
security system, as the revised Ander- 
son-Javits amendment would provide. I 
urge my colleagues to support the able 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the able Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrts] to defeat the motion 
to table and to see to it that the amend- 
ment becomes law, insofar as the Sen- 
ate is able to do it. 

EXHIBIT 1 

British CALL Views or AMA NONSENSE 

Lonpon.—The British Medical Journal 
today dismissed as vulgar, cheap and non- 
sense” attacks by the American Medical As- 
sociation on England's National Health 
Service. 

The Journal, published by the British 
Medical Association, said that AMA’s at- 
tempts to depict the program as “socialized 
medicine” were a cover “to distract attention 
from the weaknesses of American medicine.” 

The publication vigorously defended the 
Kennedy administration's medical care for 
the aged plan, the King-Anderson bill, which 
has been widely attacked by the AMA. 

“We have watched with some dismay,” a 
Journal editorial said, “the mushroom 
growth of the AMA’s public relations ac- 
tivities and the colossal sums spent by it to 
defeat what our American colleagues call 
‘socialized medicine.’ 

“The dismay is at the probably inherent 
weakness of American medical services if 
such a vast effort has to be expended on 
misrepresentation of what is happening in 
Britain.” 

The Journal admitted that the National 
Health Service had its faults, but said “so- 
cialized medicine (is) a term whose exact 
meaning no one has yet defined.” 

The Journal said it was certain “that a 
great many doctors in the United States 
deplore, as we do, the vulgarity and cheap- 
ness of its (AMA) past and present attacks 
on the National Health Service.” 

EXHIBIT 2 

CLank Mitts, Pa. I am 70 years old, never 
married. I was not raised in an age when 
people expected handcuts from the Govern- 
ment or elsewhere. In fact, people had too 
much pride to do anything but provide for 
themselves and their families—to accept 
charity humiliated one. 
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At 58, I suffered a tragedy which left me 
with no home, no money, no job, only dis- 
tant relatives who were little or no help 
financially. I went to teaching (having 
been certified years before), sold cosmetics, 
hosiery, books—any odd job that was re- 
spectable—often did not have proper food 
because I was saving every penny to get 
some kind of security, and in 3 years’ time 
Saved the price of a farm, the house on 
which was so bad I wonder now where I got 
courage to say I would take it, and the 
grounds had at least 25 years wild growth— 
a real jungle. But I felt it would be mine, 
and with a garden and a few chickens, I 
wouldn't starve. I scrubbed, cleaned, 
painted, papered until midnight and after 
over a period of years, still teaching, selling, 
paying for each improvement as I went 
along—never borrowing, but paying off one 
thing before I started another, until I had 
in the house, electricity, water, siding, 
cleared ground, etc. and in 10 years a home 
good enough for anybody—a lovely place. 
A wealthy woman gave me furniture and 
clothes. 

Now I am really enjoying my home, am 
getting social security for which I am grate- 
ful, which meets my needs minus luxuries 
that I do not crave, but my pace is slowing 
down. I still fire a coal furnace in winter, 
carry out ashes, carry in wood, shovel coal, 
mow grass, plant, etc. But how many years 
can I keep this up? 

Then our Congressmen and Senators, when 
they begin fighting this out on the floor of 
Congress, talk about Government help for 
the indigent. 

I do not think anybody could call me in- 
digent, after 10 years as briefly described 
above, yet I dread the thought of going to a 
doctor, and unless I am driven there by pain 
or fear, I just doctor myself with home rem- 
edies the best way I know how. I some- 
times wonder if, when I am actually in the 
process of dying, should it extend over a 
period of time, I will be able to have a 
doctor, or fight it out alone with the few 
kind neighbors that may drop in. 

Or, I wonder, if I might die in this home, 
every inch of which I love because it was 
miraculously earned and accomplished with 
so much of my own hard work, or will I 
just have to get rid of it, in order to be 
indigent, and then be taken to the poor- 
house. 

As I understand the Kerr-Mills bill (and 
as I said, I have never seen a clear version 
of it) that is just what would happen—I 
would have to get rid of anything I have 
saved beyond a small amount that wouldn't 
last a week, perhaps, in order to be medi- 
cally indigent. 

I think the status of medical care for the 
aged is tragic. Surely, when those citizens 
who have lived their lifetime making every 
effort to provide for themselves, as I have 
done, and many, many others have done, and 
abhor being termed indigent, or going on 
relief for nothing other than plain hand- 
outs, should be provided with a way of dying 
that will permit them to die with dignity, 
the dignity they have lived, the dignity that 
has been perhaps an unrecognized contri- 
bution to the greatness of this great country. 

Mary R. JAMISON. 
POTTSTOWN, Pa., June 9, 1962. 
Senator JoserH S. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: You will receive a 
number of letters, like the one inclosed, from 
some of the Pottstown doctors. I think you 
can well afford to ignore the political force 
of these letters. They only represent the 
mumblings of the AMA which has long since 
ceased to represent (if it ever did) the polit- 
ical or religious beliefs of its members. 

Quite illegally and unconstitutionally (see 
Supreme Court ruling on AMA) many hos- 
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pital staffs are intimidating the young doc- 
tors by inserting the clause in their bylaws, 
that in order to retain their membership on 
the staff they must be a member of their 
county medical society. 

Many of our best young doctors are afraid 
to speak up in staff meetings and society 
meetings because of this clause. For the 
same reason they will send you a letter on 
anything they are told to send even though 
they whisper the opposite sentiments in pri- 
vate. 

What I and most doctors really want is to 
see social security made universal and med- 
ical aid to the aged put on a social security 
basis right across the board. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. Powick, M.D. 

DEAR (REPRESENTATIVE OR SENATOR): Both 
President Kennedy and the American Medi- 
cal Association have asked the citizens of 
this country to inform their respective rep- 
resentatives in Congress as to their position 
about the King-Anderson bill, H.R. 4222. 

I am familiar with the pros and cons about 
assistance for the medical care of those over 
65 years of age. 

I am convinced that if the Kerr-Mills law, 
already in effect in Pennsylvania, is given a 
fair chance, the care of those people covered 
thereby will be alequate and equitable for 
all concerned. 

On the other hand I am convinced the 
King-Anderson bill, H.R. 4222, contains 
gross inequalities and injustices; also, it 
would set up yet another expensive branch 
of the Federal Government, one the people 
do not need and the cost of which would be 
exorbitant. For these reasons I am op- 
posed to it. 

Respectfully yours, 


Woman’s MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1962. 
Hon, JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: Both my wife and 
myself are licensed physicians in the State 
of Pennsylvania, 

We would like to express our very strong 
support for the King-Anderson bill. We feel 
that this bill attempts to remedy a serious 
problem. The objections voiced by the 
spokesmen for the several groups of organ- 
ized medicine do not reflect our opinions, 
and we are convinced that they do not re- 
flect the opinions of numerous other physi- 
cians. We regret that the only way for those 
of us who disagree with these spokesmen to 
express ourselves is by way of individual 
letters. 

We hope that others of our colleagues will 
join us in writing to their respective Con- 
gressmen in voting their support of this bill, 
so that you will be aware of the considerable 
support that actually is present within the 
medical profession itself when you consider 
the vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD CZERNOBILSKY, M.D. 
HELEN CZERNOBILSKY, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator CLank: The insurance in- 
dustry, particularly those companies whose 
main volume of business is health insurance, 
urges all insurance men to write our Con- 
gressmen to oppose the King-Anderson bill. 

Yes, I do write, but only as a freethink- 
ing American citizen instead of a tool repre- 
senting selfish, biased interests of the AMA 
and insurance industry. 

There is not one company who provides 
adequate medical coverage nationwide for 
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those age 65 and over; the plans are very 
limited. Insurance companies decline ap- 
plicants with preexisting conditions or waive 
the coverage of existing conditions. How- 
ever, even if the applicant can qualify, the 
premium in this age bracket is especially 
high for the majority in this low-income, 
retired category. 

We must defeat the lobbyists who selfishly 
worship only one thing, the almighty “buck”, 

At a time when our senior citizen popula- 
tion is growing we must provide hospital- 
medical care for them with the respect and 
dignity they deserve. 

Please do everything you can to pass the 
King-Anderson type legislation. 

Cordially yours, 


Insurance Agent. 


[From the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa., 
July 9, 1962] 
A Goop MEDICAL OARE BILL Is Now BEFORE 
THE SENATE 


The spotlight on the hard-fought issue of 
medical care for the aged has swung from the 
House to the Senate. 

Because the King-Anderson bill still is 
lodged in the limbo of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, a bipartisan group of 21 
Senators has introduced legislation designed 
to preserve the heart of the Kennedy pro- 
gram and at the same time meet some of the 
objections to it. 

This is a praiseworthy compromise meas- 
ure. Embodying some of the ideas advanced 
by New York’s Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and 
Senator Jacos Javits, it would provide an 
option for private insurance coverage, Blue 
Cross participation in the program's admin- 
istration and benefits for old people not 
covered by social security. 

It is worth noting that Senator Javirs and 
four other liberal Republicans are among the 
sponsors. So is Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, coauthor of the 
original legislation, 

In appealing for support of the measure, 
Senator ANDERSON said the AMA should stop 
worrying” about the program. 

It should, but it isn’t, It comes as no sur- 
prise that the AMA already has gone on rec- 
ord against the revised administration- 
backed bill for the simple reason that the 
social security system remains as its major 
fiscal underpinning. 

There's a time to stop trying to satisfy 
people whose policy is one of blind opposi- 
tion. In the case of the AMA, that time has 
come, and the Senate should act accordingly. 

The President already has made it con- 
vincingly clear that social security financing 
is the heart of the program. And last week, 
in a press conference otherwise marked by a 
soft-spoken approach to controversial sub- 
jects, he pinpointed in crisp terms the major 
fallacy of the AMA position. 

Asked about the decision to exclude pay- 
ment of doctors’ bills in the program, he said 
it was made for the simple reason that or- 
ganized medicine is so leery of Government 
involvement in what the AMA calls the doc- 
tor-patient relationship. He added: 

“It is because we have not included doc- 
tors that I found it very difficult to under- 
stand why the American Medical Association 
has found this legislation so unsatisfactory. 
It does not involve them directly. It involves 
the payment of hospital bills. And in view 
of the fact that the Federal Government par- 
ticipates in the construction of hospitals 
through the Hill-Burton Act from which doc- 
tors benefit in their practice, I found the 
AMA’s extreme hostility to this bill some- 
what incomprehensible.” 

At this point no one approach to the medi- 
cal problems of the Nation's aged could satis- 
fy all the participants in this controversy. 
But the bipartisan Senate measure, overcom- 
ing as it does major shortcomings of the 
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King-Anderson bill, should appeal to a ma- 
jority of Americans who believe that any 
medical care program should pay its own 
way. 


[From the Gazette and Daily, York, Pa., 
June 25, 1962] 
FOURTH OF STATE'S APPLICANTS FOR MEDICARE 
DISCOURAGED BY THE RULES IN KERR-MILLS 
Bri. 


More than a fourth of the State's elderly 
persons who applied for medical care under 
the Kerr-Mills program failed to go through 
with their applications—mostly because of a 
means test, State and local welfare officials 


Some applicants were rejected by the State 
department of public welfare, administrator 
of the p Other applicants volun- 
tarlly declined completing applications after 
learning their children would become in- 
volved in the agreement with the department 
of public welfare, their estate might be called 
upon to reimburse the department, and their 
present income could not exceed $125 per 
month. 


“They want medical care,” one welfare offi- 
cial said of the aged, “but when many find 
out what they must go through to get it, 
they either decline to go further or are dis- 
qualified.” 

The reason for being disqualified in most 
cases, a York County welfare official, said, is 
that a prospective patient refuses to “drag 
his children into it.“ 

Under the program, as in receiving public 
assistance, the patient must indicate his chil- 
dren’s income. If it is more than a stipu- 
lated amount, the children are called upon 
to contribute toward the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

“Often,” one caseworker said, “this causes 
all kinds of trouble within a family.” 

A single person may not have an income 
in excess of $125 per month and a couple’s 
income cannot exceed $200 monthly to 
qualify for full benefits under the law. 

Half of any annual income in excess of 
those limits must be applied against the hos- 
pital cost. 

A patient may not have more than a $500 
life insurance policy without all of the por- 
tion above that amount being charged 
against the hospital bill. 

“In other words,” a welfare official said, 
“if you had a $1,000 insurance policy and 
a $900 hospital bill, we would only pay 
$400 of the hospital bill.” 

The official pointed out that any amount 
over $500 in insurance is considered avall- 
able” money. 

Liens on property is another involvement 
to which the elderly are objecting, welfare 
officials said. 

Under the Kerr-Mills bill, the State may 
reclaim’ what it expends for the patient's 
hospital care after the death of the patient 
and his spouse. 

Many elderly persons are objecting, wel- 
fare officials said, to committing any por- 
tion of their property to later claim. 

“Many elderly people don't understand,” 
one welfare official said. that we won't touch 
their property until both husband and wife 
are dead.” 

Many elderly applicants are reported to 
answer that they don’t want to have the 
State touch thelr property at all. 

Some of the patients offer to pay back the 
State for medical care, one caseworker said. 

In the 5 months the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram has been operating in Pennsylvania, 
about half the applicants actually went 
through with the program—10,532 out of 
21,684. 

Of the remainder, 5,358 were rejected by 
the State for failing to meet its means test, 
1,014 voluntarily withdrew their applications 
and the rest are still pending final disposi- 
tion, 
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During May, 2,928 persons completed ap- 
plications under the Kerr-Mills program out 
of 4,279 who applied. Of these, 1,832 were 
rejected and the remainder are pending. 

In money, the State set aside $11 million 
for the 6 months ending June 30. So far, 
slightly less than half that amount has been 
spent on the program. 

Gov. David L. Lawrence has several times 
repeated his charge, made last year when 
he signed enabling legislation for the Kerr- 
Mills bill, that its provisions are inadequate 
to meet the needs of Pennsylvania's elderly 
citizens. 

Norman V. Lourie, deputy director of the 
department of public welfare, said the 
answer to the medical care problem for 
aged persons in the State is the social- 
security-based King-Anderson bill, now being 
debated in Congress. 

“Under the plan spelled out in the King- 
Anderson bill,” Lourie sald, “the worker 
would pay while employed and receive 
benefits when he retires.” 

The provisions of the King-Anderson bill, 
Lourie said, are more extensive than those 
of the Kerr-Mills bill. The bill would bene- 
fit more than 14 million Americans over 65 
who are eligible for social security. 

The King-Anderson bill provides for in- 
patient hospital care for a period up to 90 
days, while the Kerr-Mills bill provides for 
60 days of hospitalization. 

During hospitalization the King-Anderson 
bill calls for nursing services and other re- 
lated hospital facilities * * * drugs * * * 
biologicals * * * supplies * * * appliances 
and equipment.” 

Further, the bill calls for diagnostic and 
therapeutic services. Kerr-Mills provides for 
hospital care only. No provision is made 
for medicines, clinic, and rehabilitative serv- 
ices: 

The Kerr-Mills bill provides for hospital 
service at home of a type now existing only 
in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. It also 
provides for visiting nurse care. 

The administration-backed King-Ander- 
son bill provides for 180 days of care in a 
nursing home following hospitalization. 

those 180 days, the aged patient 
may receive physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy, medical social services, drugs, bio- 
logicals, supplies and appliances. 

Visiting nurse services provided under 
Kerr-Mills are also provided under the King- 
Anderson bill. 

The patient will pay the first $90 in hos- 
pital charges. 

Lourie said of the King-Anderson bill: 

“If this spread-the-cost, share-the-risk 
system were set up on a national basis, one 
of the major hazards of advanced age would 
be removed.” 

The bill, opposed by the American Medi- 
cal Association as “a cruel hoax“ is now be- 
fore the U.S. House of Representatives Ways 
and Means Committee, whose chairman is 
Representative W nun Mitts, author of the 
Kerr-Mills bill. 

Welfare officials said that persons wishing 
to “cast a vote” for the King-Anderson bill 
may do so by writing to ask the committee 
to report the bill out for a full vote by the 
House. 

Letters on the bill may be sent to 19th 
District Representative GEORGE A. GOODLĪNG, 
Loganville, whose Washington, D.C., office is 
in the House Office Building, een 
25, D. C., or at York post office, 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
Anderson amendment to the pending bill, 
to eliminate the requirement that eligible 
skilled nursing facilities also be “affili- 
ated or under common control with a 
hospital.” 

I appreciate, of course, that the An- 
derson proposal from the start has in- 
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cluded nursing home care among the 
services for which benefits are available 
only when the homes provide highly 
skilled nursing care suitable for those 
transferred from hospitals. I agree with 
this limited purpose. 

I do not think, however, that the hos- 
pital-affiliation requirement, which was 
not in the original Anderson-King pro- 
posal, adds a requirement that neces- 
sarily contributes to the degree of skill 
required by the nursing home in order 
to participate. Probably most hospital- 
affiliated nursing homes are among the 
homes providing skilled nursing care, but 
they certainly do not have a monopoly 
of such skills. 

Furthermore, I think there is an un- 
fortunate problem created in passing 
legislation which is widely billed as in- 
cluding nursing home benefits, when such 
a tiny fraction of the nursing homes in 
the United States meet the stated re- 
quirements. 

I am apprised that only about 5 per- 
cent of the nursing homes in the country 
are presently “hospital affiliated”; where- 
as perhaps 20 percent of all nursing 
homes provide “skilled nursing services” 
meeting all other requisites of the bill. 

In Pennsylvania, I have been advised 
by the department of public welfare, 
there are only 7 nursing homes with hos- 
pital affiliations, although there are as 
many as 65 homes providing registered 
nurse service around the clock and pre- 
sumably meeting the other requirements 
of the Anderson amendment. 

I see no reason why any homes pro- 
viding skilled nursing services in Penn- 
sylvania or elsewhere should be excluded 
from coverage under the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, I 
rise to speak in opposition to the Sen- 
ate of the Anderson amendment to H.R. 
10606, the welfare bill. I am deeply 
concerned with its implications. 

I need not point out to my learned 
colleagues that the amendment contains 
much to ponder, for they have had at 
least a brief opportunity of glancing over 
it. Yet, as important as the amendment 
is substantively—and no measure which 
has come to the Senate floor this year 
contains matter of more importance—I 
feel that the manner in which the 
amendment was brought before us de- 
mands an even higher priority in our 
deliberations. 

We are confronted here with a care- 
fully calculated attempt to avoid the 
Senate committee entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with such meas- 
ures. The junior Senator from New 
Mexico, himself a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, is presumably fully 
aware of that committee’s function, of 
that committee’s duty, and of that com- 
mittee’s competence. It is, therefore, 
even more surprising that he has by- 
passed the Finance Committee and of- 
fered his amendment in this unusual 
fashion. 

I know that if I were privileged to be 
the chairman of a Senate committee un- 
der these circumstances I would take 
this action as a personal affront. 
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Its effect: is to force the Senate to a 
vote on a highly controversial measure 
without the benefit of the committee’s 
hearings, findings, and recommenda- 
tions. It is an attempt to usurp our de- 
liberative function and to stampede this 
body into hasty, ill-considered action. 

Congress possesses the exclusive power 
to legislate. But it becomes obvious 
that this exclusive power is being chal- 
lenged by the Executive, which would 
not otherwise press this amendment in 
improper fashion. 

At issue here is whether the Senate 
of the United States is to legislate as 
the Constitution intended, or whether 
this body will henceforth function as an 
unwilling cosigner of the Executive’s 
notes. 

At issue is whether the Senate blindly 
places a rubberstamped seal of approval 
on all administration directives, or 
whether the Senate will defend its con- 
stitutional prerogatives against the 
heaviest Executive pressures. 

The Senate’s committees are the Sen- 
ate’s eyes. Without them we cannot see 
our way, for no single Senator can com- 
prehend the vast quantity of complex 
and diverse measures upon which we 
must vote yea“ or “nay.” 

I submit that this body’s insistence 
upon orderly procedures is essential to 
its continued existence as a deliberative 
body. And I will go one step further, 
Madam President: 

Unless these incursions into the powers 
and prerogatives of Congress are re- 
sisted and beaten back, this will become 
a ceremonial body at the beck and call 
of the executive branch of government, 

Let us consider separately the two 
pieces of legislation now before us, 
forcibly wedded at shotgun point. 

H.R. 10606 is a complex measure 102 
pages long which would amend 4 
titles contained in the Social Security 
Act. Whether the Senate passes this 
bill into law or not, the Senate will at 
least know what it is doing. For this 
bill has been subjected to the full meas- 
ure of legislative testing upon which the 
Senate is accustomed to rely. 

It was originally introduced by the 
administration as H.R. 10032 and sent 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means for consideration. That com- 
mittee held hearings—3 full days of 
them, morning and afternoon—and 
heard the testimony of 47 witnesses who 
appeared in person. 

Also entering into the committee’s de- 
liberations were the 113 written state- 
ments submitted by interested and in- 
formed persons and groups. From this 
material, the House Ways and Means 
Committee then fashioned a bill—a bill 
so substantially changed that it was as- 
signed a new House number, H.R. 10606, 
before it was moved to the floor. This 
means that opportunity to present, 
argue, and incorporate conflicting views 
was fully accorded. 

Accompanying the bill, as is usual, was 
the committee report explaining in de- 
tail the effect of each provision. 

Members of the House were then given 
ample time to study not only the commit- 
tee report, but the 697 printed pages of 
the hearings. No Member, therefore, 
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could plead a lack of familiarity with 
H.R, 10606 by the time it reached the 
floor of the House. Each vote cast could 
be as informed a vote as the Member 
troubled to make it. 

Even so, the technical nature of the 
bill required that it be released to the 
floor under a closed rule. But there it 
passed, after 4 hours of debate, by a 
vote of 319 to 69. Several Members of 
the House nevertheless expressed their 
regret that amendments could not be 
offered. 

H.R. 10606, 81 pages long by now, then 
came to the Senate and was duly re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. Once 
more it was subjected to hearings—this 
time for 4 full days. Once more wit- 
nesses appeared before a committee of 
Congress—36 of them at this time, and 
again additional written statements were 
filed with the committee for its collective 
digestion. 

In due course the Finance Committee 
reported the bill, amended in a number of 
important ways. And it comes before 
us as the thoughtful product of many 
men’s judgment, critical faculty, knowl- 
edge of the subject, exposure to the opin- 
ions of witnesses pro and con, as well as 
adaption of committee members’ diverse 
views after full discussion. 

It is ready for the Senate’s considera- 
tion. Our distinguished colleagues on 
the Finance Committee have done their 
part, and what they have placed before 
us represents a distillation, a refine- 
ment, a synthesis, an informed recom- 
mendation. 

Regardless of whether H.R. 10606 were 
to be accepted or rejected by this body, 
we shall consider it in the full illumina- 
tion of the committee’s familiarity and 
study. We shall not be required to grope 
for our best course of action in the twi- 
light of half-knowledge or the darkness 
of ignorance. We shall have a law with 
a seasoned, well considered legislative 
history—something valuable to go by in 
applying it. 

Regardless of whether H.R. 10606 is 
passed or not, this bill represents the 
legislative process at its very best—often 
productive of wisdom, never infallible, 
usually the best workable solution that 
able legislators can evolve. 

If this procedure cannot eliminate 
error, at least it can minimize it. In this 
imperfect world we can and must do our 
best for the people with whose lives and 
property we are dealing. 

Let us now contrast H.R. 10606 with 
the Anderson amendment which hangs 
like an albatross around its neck. 

We shall be required to vote on the 
amendment pretty soon. What do we 
know about it? 

We know that it represents major 
modifications of the King-Anderson bill, 
and that it has been attached to H.R. 
10606 for political reasons considered 
good and sufficient but above all highly 
i a expedient by the administra- 

On. 

Very well. What do we know about the 
King-Anderson bill? 

We know that the House Ways and 
Means Committee held hearings on it 
last year. That the committee was re- 
ported by the press to be lined up, 15 
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to 10, against discharging the bill to the 
House floor; that 4 volumes of printed 
hearings containing over 2,000 printed 
Pages are available to any Senator who 
wishes to read them prior to casting his 
vote, but that they shed no light on 
radical changes made in the bill by the 
Anderson amendment. 

When the so-called King-Anderson 
amendment was submitted on June 29, 
it was not even fully written; it was not 
even fully and completely formulated, 
That is pretty well indicated by the re- 
marks and characterizations expressed 
by various Members of the Senate at the 
time the so-called King-Anderson 
amendment was submitted. 

For example, at page 12274 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, this language ap- 
pears. It is by the junior Senator from 
New Mexico: 

We do not completely agree on the option 
provision, We have found it extremely 
difficult to handle. I thank the Senators on 
the Republican side of the aisle who have 
allowed this amendment to go forward, so 
that it may be printed for information only, 
without saying that we agree absolutely with 
everything it may contain. 


At another place, on the same page 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, there ap- 
pears this language by another Senator: 

We shall be working further on the option 


plan in an effort to come to an agreed posi- 
tion on that point. 


On the next succeeding page, another 
Senator said: 


We are working to secure further improve- 
ments in this section of the bill. 


On a following page there is a fur- 
ther statement by a Senator, who said: 


As that measure is debated and refined we 
can improve upon the option provision. 


Finally on the same page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I find this statement: 
I do not believe that this provision— 


The option provision— 

goes far enough. I have coauthored the 
Javits-Anderson amendment with the under- 
standing that our good-faith discussions will 
continue and that when this matter is con- 
sidered in the Senate we shall have the op- 
portunity to strengthen this particular aspect 
of the proposal. 


Therefore we can see that although 
there are 2,000 printed pages of testi- 
mony taken before the House commit- 
tee, they cannot possibly shed too much 
light on a bill which was not even in 
existence at the time the 2,000 printed 
pages of testimony were made a matter 
of record. 

We know, also, that the King-Ander- 
son bill, as originally formulated, is still 
under consideration by the House Ways 
and Means Committee; and that the 
Senate Finance Committee voted 10 to 7 
against considering the bill until the 


House had been given the opportunity 


of taking action. 

What else do we know that might 
prove helpful as we prepare to consider 
the Anderson amendment on its merits? 

Well, Madam President, we know that 
the King-Anderson bill is the successor 
to the Forand bill and that the Senate 
Finance Committee once held hearings 
on that particular piece of legislation. 
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My learned colleagues may also re- 
member that in 1959 the Senate Finance 
Committee voted 12 to 5 against releas- 
ing the Forand bill to the floor—this 
after thorough study. The Senators 
may also remember that an effort to 
overrule the committee’s action was 
made by the junior Senator from New 
Mexico, and the then Senator, but now 
President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy. Together they proposed an 
amendment to H.R. 12580, the addition 
of a modified version of the Forand bill. 

The Anderson-Kennedy amendment 
was beaten. i 

But the President's cosponsor, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico, is back to the well once more— 
this time with the message that “unless 
favorable action is taken now, health 
insurance for the aged could become a 
major issue in the fall elections, and 
next year a bill will be passed.” I am 
quoting now from the Senator’s state- 
ment made on the floor last Friday. The 
Senator continued, in part: 

But the problem that confronts our aged 
people is so pressing that I hope we will 
not delay a solution another year. 


I find this entire presentation con- 
fusing, Madam President. In the first 
place, the Anderson amendment would 
not, even if it became law, take effect 
until January 1, 1964. It seems to me, 
therefore, that there is sufficient time 
between now and then to follow the ad- 
mittedly slower but infinitely wiser pro- 
cedure of the Senate, which requires the 
orderly progression of legislation from 
the House committee to the House floor, 
from the House of Representatives to 
the Senate, and from the Senate to the 
appropriate committee of the Senate. 

I am also somewhat at a loss to un- 
derstand the distinguished Senator’s 
reference to the fall elections, which 
hardly seem germane to the legislative 
process of this body. In a federated re- 
public such as ours, in which the will of 
the people is determined by democratic, 
constitutional procedures, what can any 
Senator find as horrendous and undesir- 
able as the reference of a multibillion- 
dollar measure to the electorate of the 
Nation? Not only a very expensive bill 
in terms of dollars, Madam President, 
but also one which will deeply, sharply 
cut into the daily lives of every citizen 
of this Nation. In the minds and strong 
belief of many knowledgeable persons, 
the impact of that measure as law would 
adversely and irretrievably affect the 
well-being and the mode and span of 
life of our entire population. But effort 
is being made to do away with seasoned 
and proper deliberation and treatment, 
in the “world’s greatest deliberative leg- 
islative body.” 

In any case, however valid the spon- 
sors’ reasons for embarking upon their 
present course, we are still faced with 
the unpleasant prospect of voting on 
their amendment. It will be unpleasant 
because we cannot do so knowledgeably. 

It is possible that the sponsors en- 
vision the Senate as a committee of the 
whole which, because it outnumbers the 
members of the Finance Committee so 
substantially, can thereby speed the 
legislative process by sheer weight of 
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numbers. But if this is the case, and if 
I am right in my assumption that this 
is their reasoning, I must beg leave to 
differ with them. 

We cannot, within the few days al- 
lowed us by an impatient administra- 
tion, do more than cross our fingers, 
cast our votes, and hope for the best. 
Certainly we cannot know what we are 
doing. 

It is generally accepted that the So- 
cial Security Act—all 15 separate titles 
of it—comprises one of the most com- 
plex and technical laws on our books. 
It is also accepted that title II of the 
act, the title dealing with the old-age 
and survivors disability insurance pro- 
grams, is the most difficult and compli- 
cated section of the entire law. 

The Forand bill, about which we know 
a little something; the King-Anderson 
bill, about which we know very little; and 
the Anderson-Javits amendment, about 
which we must so hurriedly learn, all af- 
fect title II. 

To whom shall we turn for knowledge, 
Madam President? Because the admin- 
istration is willing to present its own bill 
without hearings, must the Senate ac- 
cept the Executive will as an adequate 
substitute? If the administration feels, 
as I am persuaded it does, that it is un- 
able to dragoon the committees of Con- 
gress, must we therefore accept its right 
to dragoon the Congress itself? 

I believe Senators on both sides of 
the aisle will agree that this effort by the 
Executive to cut Congress down to its 
own small size and caliber degrades the 
authority which is reposed in the legis- 
lative branch by law. 

Let me also set straight, for the rec- 
ord, any suggestion that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has lacked diligence in 
the discharge of its duties. 

Not for many years has the committee 
been faced with a more demanding 
schedule. It has thus far held hearings 
almost daily and discharged a number of 
the measures bearing a high priority 
rating from the administration. To be 
specific, the Senate Finance Committee 
has heard witnesses on the President’s 
new tax bill; the reciprocal trade bill; 
the debt limit bill; the sugar bill; the ex- 
tension of the Renegotiation Act; two tax 
extension bills; and H.R. 10606, which is 
now before us. 

Few committees of the Senate, if any, 
have worked harder and more intensely. 
Few members, if any, of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee have been more tire- 
less in the discharge of their duties than 
the committee’s own chairman, the great 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

No, Madam President, we cannot take 
the Finance Committee to task for any 
fault. Nor can we say that the House 
Ways and Means Committee and its able 
chairman have been derelict. 

The committees of the Congress are 
still functional, still responsible, still 
capable, still hard working. If they are 
to be ignored by the administration we 
must look further for a reason than the 
Executive impatience with an unhurried 
process. 

Perhaps there is a clue in the nature 
of the legislation itself. 
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Senator ANDERSON has expressed con- 
cern that if his amendment is not passed 
this year, it will become an issue in the 
fall election. At the risk of sounding 
cynical, I wonder, Madam President, if 
this is not the administration’s intent? 

Certainly I have heard no administra- 
tion spokesman thus far who has sought 
to quiet controversy on the subject of 
health care for the aged financed through 
a social security tax. To the contrary: - 
I have heard Cabinet officers, top admin- 
istrators, municipal officials, petty office- 
holders, and Members of Congress as well 
as the President himself merge their 
voices as an administration chorus. 

We have heard them as they shouted 
from the rooftops, urging the crusade for 
passage of the King-Anderson bill. We 
have watched them circulate the peti- 
tions, hand out the literature, lean on the 
doorbells, pass out the post cards for 
mailing to Members of Congress. We 
have seen them coordinating their plans 
with the leaders of labor, of employees, 
and other organizations, organizing the 
aged into pressure groups, grinding out 
the releases—and using every communi- 
cations medium except the tom-tom. 

Is it possible that the administration 
forces were unaware that elections will 
be held this fall? Surely not, for the 
administration prides itself upon its 
grasp of practical politics. 

The fact is, the administration has 
sought to apply the hammerlock of public 
pressure on both Houses of Congress. It 
has hoped thereby to force the King-An- 
derson bill into law—to use it, and the 
fall elections, as the stick with which to 
beat the donkey or the carrot with which 
to tempt him. 

The Anderson-Javits amendment is 
simply more of the same. It is one more 
effort to bully Congress into legislating 
on the basis of emotion rather than 
reason. 

The Executive is not concerned that 
not a single word of testimony has been 
heard from the public this year. The 
Executive is not upset at the prospect of 
the upcoming vote, which must neces- 
sarily be based upon the insufficient 
knowledge of the Senators. And the Ex- 
ecutive is not alarmed at the prospect 
that the Senate, if successfully buffaloed, 
will lose forever some considerable por- 
tion of its authority and stature. 

The committee system is an old one, 
Madam President, and it has withstood 
many an assault before this one. It has 
done so because it has been strong enough 
to do so, and it has derived its strength 
from the individual Members of the Con- 
gress it has been designed to serve. 

I am sure the administration knows 
that the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1949 formally assigned the Senate 
Finance Committee jurisdiction over the 
national social security program. And I 
am equally sure that the administration 
is aware that tax legislation must origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives. 

Not too many days ago it was brought 
out by the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from Utah that if the King- 
Anderson bill in its present version were 
to become law the increase in the taxes 
springing therefrom would be on the 
order of about $810 million a year for 


year of operation. It was 
the estimate of the Senator from Okla- 
homa that this is the largest single in- 
crease in taxes which has confronted 
Congress in many years. 

I do not seek to advise the adminis- 
tration as to the means it should employ 
to further the passage of its favored 
measures. However, I do seek to remind 
Senators that the extraprocedural at- 
tempt to adopt the Anderson-Javits 
amendment is not the product of the 
administration’s innocence or lack of 
knowledge. Instead, it is a massive as- 
sault upon the dignity, prerogatives, and 
responsibilities of Congress and the peo- 
ple to whom Congress must answer. 

Long after all of us have been re- 
placed as Members of this body, the 
Senate will remain. Whether or not it 
remains authoritative and responsible, 
independent but coordinate with the 
executive branch of Government, will de- 
pend upon the steadfastness with which 
we resist this and future efforts to bring 
us to heel. 

Without reference to the merits of the 
proposed amendment, but on procedural 
grounds alone, I urge that the Anderson- 
Javits amendment, as modified, be re- 
jected, 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record a transcript 
of a discussion between Senators ANDER- 
son and Javits about the proposal be- 
fore us, which was broadcast over New 
York television stations yesterday, Sun- 
day, July 15, 1962. I do so because I 
think this discussion by the chief spon- 
sors of bipartisan proposal of health in- 
surance for the aged explains in a clear 
and understandable way the issue upon 
which the Senate will vote tomorrow. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHANGES IN THE MEDICARE BILL 

Senator Javits. This is Senator Jacosp K. 
Javirs with a report from Washington and 
we New Yorkers have the great privilege in 
having as our guest on this show, Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico, the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, a very distinguished 
Senator, businessman, insurance executive, 
and famous in our country today as one of 
the principal authors of the bill for medical 
care for those over 65. I'm sure most every- 
one knows now that Senator ANDERSON and 
I have gotten together on our ideas for the 
Medical care program. We are looking for- 
ward optimistically to the voting this week 
and the expectation that the Senate will 
pass what Senator ANDERSON has kindly re- 
ferred to as a greatly improved bill. Senator, 
would you tell us a little about the changes 
in the bill, as you see them? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, thank you. First 
of all, I want to say to the people of New 
York that I am very delighted to be associ- 
ated with you in this endeavor. It has been 
a real pleasure to work with you and to 
realize the extent to which you have great 
interest in this problem. Now to talk about 
some of the changes. I think the principal 
change, probably the first change I should 
mention, is the fact that we have added 
about 2½ million more to the 15 million that 
are already covered. In other words, we have 
complete coverage now of all people past 65 
who are in need of assistance. For example, 
in New York State there are about 1,811,000 
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people who. are past 65 and all but 30,000 of 
those are sure to be covered now by the bill 
that you and I have been working on jointly. 
And I say this, it is a great improvement. 
It is taken directly from your and 


-I am very happy that we have done it, be- 


cause it permits us to say now that the aged 
will have a real change. We have given them 
all sorts of chances to choose from a package 
of benefits, through private insurance, 
through group practice, other voluntary 
plans. I think this is extremely important. 
Those of us who worked on the original bill 
were not so worried about group policies and 
what might happen in the differences in the 
packages. You have recognized that there 
are people of different financial means who 
look upon these things in a different way. 
And therefore, by these changes that we 
have put into it, and by the options that 
you have insisted upon, we haye been able 
to make far better coverage for the people 
who are going to be under it. The funda- 
mental benefits still stand—90 days hospital 
care, 180 days skilled nursing home care, 240 
visits a year that might be placed for health 
purposes—but you have added an option to 
these and perhaps you ought to tell about 
the changes because it is yours. 


THE OPTION PROVISION 


Senator Javits. First, as Senator ANDER- 
SON emphasized, and it can’t be emphasized 
too much, this is now well-nigh universal 
coverage. As far as it goes, that is, for hos- 
pitalization, nursing home, and home health 
care, it will cover all those over 65, whether 
or not social security beneficiaries. That 
was one of the big things which I and Sen- 
ator KEATING; Senator Cooper, of Kentucky; 
Senator KUCHEL, of California, have been 
contending, and we've always been joined by 
Senator Case, of New Jersey, who's been on 
this bill going way back to August 1960. 
Now the option which we are offering is for 
the beneficiary who wants to join a private 
plan, group practice unit, Blue Cross opera- 
tion, a trade union, a pension and welfare 
fund, or a group policy which he’s been 
carrying before he became 65. The option 
will entitle him to hospitalization for 45 days 
without any deductible amount. Senator 
Anperson's bill calls for 90 days with the 
first $90 of cost paid by the individual him- 
self, but the option provides that a private 
insurance carrier can write a plan for 45 
days’ hospitalization without any deductible 
and without any payment required for first 
cost care. Now this is extremely valuable 
because the carriers, these insurance compa- 
nies and similar organizations, can then give 
insurance over, above, and beyond hospital- 
ization, nursing home care, and home health 
care, for a very small premium. For exam- 
ple, it’s been estimated that for as little as 
$3 a month, services of a physician and sur- 
gical services may be added to the basic hos- 
pital package. The way in which this has 
been accomplished is by entitling the private 
insurance company to recover from the Gov- 
ernment for whatever it pays out in benefits 
under the plan. In addition to the two 
really landmark improvements of covering 
those not on social security and the option 
to everyone to carry a private plan with 
some more benefits, Senator ANDERSON’s bill 
also has been improved to include the crea- 
tion of a separate trust fund through which 
this whole plan will be administered so citi- 
zens can see the cost very promptly. Also, 
a large share in the administration of the 
plan goes to the States as well as to coopera- 
tive organizations, like Blue Cross. There 
are other improvements which Senator An- 
DERSON will tell us about, with respect to 
accreditation of hospitals, and similar mat- 
ters, 

ACCREDITATION OF HOSPITALS 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I'm going to say 
that of the things we ran into, one was that 
people would quote an old statement made 
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by Nye Bevan, of Britain, many years ago 
ou can control hospitals, you may 
to control the doctors. Now you and 
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there in this that worries people?“ And we 
found it might come on the accreditation of 


that we want what we say we want, mainly 
good health care for the aged. And we're not 
trying to persuade them to follow any par- 
ticular line of philosophy, just to get well. 


ROLE OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Senator Javirs, Well, Senator, while we are 
finishing off a discussion on the terms of the 
bill itself, I would like to make it clear to 
my fellow New Yorkers, that though there 
are not too many insurance companies and 
even cooperatives and other carriers who say 
now that they're going to use this option 
which we spent so much time and effort de- 
veloping, I think it’s very sound and very 
important, and knowing life as we do, we 
have every right to expect that just as the 
insurance companies embraced coverage for 
Government employees, when they had the 
choice, you'll find a lot more people in- 
terested in this business once a bill like this 
becomes law. 

Senator ANDERSON. Oh yes, and I go back, 
of course, quite a long way, because I was 


around here when we were discussing the 


original passage of the Social Security Act. 
Many of us contended then that this would 
be very beneficial to the insurance companies 
in selling policies for retirement, for annui- 
ties and increasing the amount of life cov- 
erage. It's worked out exactly that way, and 
I predict to you that the greatest boon in the 
sale of health insurance that this country 
has ever known will follow the passage of 
this act. Because it would take care of basics 
and then people could say, Now in addition 
to the basics, I would like to buy for myself 
certain other types of services.” And the 
means to do that has already been provided. 


AN AMALGAM OF IDEAS 


Senator Javits. Well, I would say, Senator, 
that between us we have probably proved 
what the people often know better than leg- 
islators—that these things do cross party 
lines, and that the pooling of ideas to the 
ultimate attrition of debate works out best 
for the American people. 

Senator ANDERSON. Oh, without any ques- 
tion, What I've been amazed at is the way 
we were able to bail out an amalgam of our 
ideas, our thoughts and our desires. We have 
ra what I regard to be an extremely good 

III. 

THE VOTING NEXT WEEK 


Senator Javirs. Well, Senator, could we 
take a look at next week's voting, because I 
think the whole Nation’s kind of waiting on 
that, and would you give us your view as to 
how we'll do in what will probably be the 
showdown vote, which is a motion to table 
this bill we're talking about? 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I believe and I 
hope and I have reason to believe that the 
motion to table will not carry. Now the mo- 
tion to table is an ingenious thing. It per- 
mits a person to vote to kill something and 
then say, “But I never voted on that; I 
voted on a parliamentary procedure.” We've 
got to be sure that the country understands, 
this is not a parliamentary procedure, this 
is a question of life and death for a bill that 
gives adequate care to the aged. So we be- 
lieve that vote will go our way. If it does, 
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then after 4 hours more debate, I hope we 
Will then come to the real question of the 
amendment which will take care of the ag- 
ing. On the motion to ‘table, it’s a close 
vote, we need the help of every person we 
can get, but I believe it will succeed. Beyond 
that, of course, it will go to the House, where 
you and I have both served, and you and I 
both understand the problem which exists 
there. 
CHANCES OF HOUSE PASSAGE 


Senator Javits. Well, Senator, of course, 
the House will never have a chance to do 
anything about it unless we pass it in the 
Senate, and I think it’s extremely important 
that people keep their eyes clearly on the 
performance of every Senator in this respect: 
this is not a partisan issue any more, what- 
ever may have been said about it before. It 
is very effective and strong and deserves bi- 
partisan support. Now I predict with you 
that we will win these showdown votes and 
that this bill will pass the Senate. And it 
will then be up to the House. But it will 
not happen unless the public, which has been 
writing you and me and many others thou- 
sands upon thousands of letters, is keen and 
alert to what each of these votes mean. Now 
in regard to the tabling vote, some people 
may try to excuse themselves from voting the 
wrong way on the ground that this repre- 
sents an effort to tack something on to an- 
other bill in the Senate which did not actu- 
ally go through the House or that it hasn't 
had enough hearings. Now there’s a whole 
library full of hearings upon this very prop- 
osition over the past years, and we’ve shown 
that to our colleagues on the Senate floor. 
The Library of Congress has made a study 
showing that there are countless instances 
where the Senators acted and put a measure 
of this character on another bill that came 
over from the House, the House has then 
acted concurrently and the bill has become 
law. There's no reason in the world why the 
House shouldn't act in this matter, and I 
would like to say to you, Senator, and I 
know New Yorkers would be very interested 
in your views on this, that notwithstanding 
all the predictions about the fact that what- 
ever we do, the House won't pass this bill, I 
believe that if the Senate passes it, and the 
people will take that as their signal to move 
into this situation strongly, they will insist 
that the House must pass it too, and we'll get 
a law in this session of Congress. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, I think so; I want 
to tell you why, Senator Javits. It’s because 
we have joined in a bipartisan venture. If 
we had left it as a political issue, then we 
would find, of course, that there was no real 
reason why maybe the House members of 
the Ways and Means Committee should re- 
verse their former positions. But you have 
greatly improved the bill, and, working to- 
gether, we have developed a much better bill, 
a bill that truly is a bipartisan venture, and, 
therefore, I think that if the Ways and 
Means Committee were called upon to act 
upon the bill, and with all your packages in 
it, that we can expect a favorable House re- 
action. I was on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. I 
know it’s very sensitive to public wishes, and 
we would be able in this event, I am sure, to 
prove that the public wants this kind of 
a bill. I picked out of the old oath of Hip- 
pocrates these words: Healing is not a mat- 
ter of time, it is sometimes a matter of oppor- 
tunity.” And if we don’t give the aging a 
chance to have the opportunity to get heal- 
ing, then we haven't treated them properly 
in my opinion. 

AMA OPPOSITION 

Senator Javrrs. And, Senator, you have 
made it crystal clear that this opposition 
which we know exists from the American 
Medical Association is just not warranted by 
the facts. They are seeing hobgoblins as to 
what this might amount to someday if it's 
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continued to expand and expand and expand. 
I cannot see anything in this bill whatever 
which represents any compromise of the 
private relation between doctor and patient. 
I can only see the concrete base for better 
medical care for the aging than ever before, 
including those who can’t afford it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes; I want to join you 
very sincerely in that expression. I’m prob- 
ably alive today because of fine doctors. 
I've gone to fine doctors all my life. I have 
had no animosity and I say to you that if I 
thought this was going to hurt the medical 
profession, I would not be joining with you 
in sponsoring it. It will not. It will help. 
It will be a fine thing for this country, and 
it’s something that you and I are going to 
be very happy about in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Senator Javirs. Well, I’m very happy, Sen- 
ator ANDERSON, to have joined with you and 


to have made it possible for Republicans to 


vote on this measure without any feeling 
that they are voting on some partisan Demo- 
cratic or administration bill. It deserves 
and should get universal support, and the 
people can largely see to that. Senator, 
thank you very much, and I know I say this 
on behalf of every New Yorker, for all you've 
done on medical care for the aging. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 17, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 16, 1962: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, of Ohio, to be Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
vice Abraham Ribicoff, resigned. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


John H. Ferguson, of the District of er 
lumbia, to be Ambassador Extrao: 
Plenipotentiary of the United States ee 
America to the Kingdom of Morocco. 

William Leonhart, of West Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Tanganyika, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JuLx 16, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Luke 4: 18: The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me because He hath annointed me 
to preach deliverance to the captives. 

O Thou God of all grace, may we ob- 
serve this Captive Nations Week with 
sincere desires to be faithful partners 
with Thee and with one another in the 
enterprise of building the kingdom of 
peace and good will among men. 

Strengthen and encourage us in our 
efforts to penetrate and pierce the world’s 
darkness and may we release and bring 
to light the hidden splendor which is 
found in the heart of all mankind. 
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Inspire us with the courage to believe 
that all the forces of evil and oppression 
in the world, however formidable and 
gigantic, are not too great for Thy divine 
power to defeat and destroy. 

To Thy name we shall ascribe all the 
praise. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, July 13, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2970) entitled “An act to amend the 
Small Business Act.” 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
& question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
charged in an article which appeared 
yesterday in every metropolitan news- 
paper in the United States with violating 
the comity between the two Houses, and 
with deliberately delaying the legislative 
procedures of the House. 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman 
submit the article on which he bases his 
point of personal privilege? 

The Chair has read the article to 
which the gentleman from Missouri has 
referred and recognizes him on his ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the importance of the gentleman’s state- 
ment, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 156] 

Alford Donohue Holifield 
Anfuso Dooley Horan 
Ayres Ichord, Mo, 
Baker Duiski Jarman 
Barry Joelson 
Bass, N. H Parbstein Johnson, Md. 
Battin 0 King, N.Y. 
Berry Flood Kowalski 
Blatnik Fogarty Lesinski 
Blitch Fountain Loser 
Bolling Frazier McDowell 
Boykin Frelinghuysen McIntire 
Brewster Glenn Vey 
Buckley Gonzalez, Macdonald 

ilt Granahan MacGregor 
Celler Gray Maill. 
Clark Green, Oreg. Martin, Mass. 
Coad rifin May 
Curtis, Mass. Griffiths Merrow 
Curtis, Mo. Gubser Miller, 
Daddario Hansen Geo: P. 
Davis, James C. Harris Miller, N.Y, 
Davis, Harrison, Va. Minsh 
Dawson Hays Morse 
Diggs Healey Moss 
Dingell Hoffman, Til. Moulder 
Dominick Hoffman, Mich. Multer 


Osmers Scranton Thomson, Wis. 
Pfost Shelley ‘Thornberry 
Powell 

Reifel Smith, Miss. ey 
Roberts, Ala. Smith, Va. Winstead 
Rousselot Spence Yates 

St. Germain Stratton Zelenko 
Santangelo Taber 

Saund Thompson, La 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 327 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, at this 
busy time I ask the indulgence of the 
House for a moment of levity for the 
consideration of an article appearing in 
yesterday's newspapers. 

In a syndicated article printed in many 
Sunday papers over the country are 
statements obviously erroneous but re- 
ported in such detail as to leave the im- 
pression that they are stenographic notes 
taken at various times and places and 
therefore highly credible. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that, not a 
single major statement in this article is 
true. The columnist begins: 

Speaker McCormack pleaded with Repre- 
sentative CLARENCE CANNON to stop his feud- 
ing with Senator Cant HAYDEN. 


He uses quotation marks. 
Please put your personal feelings aside. 


And then he adds, in quotation marks: 
I am) in accord with CLARENCE that he 
should preside at half of the joint confer- 
ences with the Senate on appropriation bills. 


Of course, the Speaker made no such 
statement. The absurdity of any such 
statement is shown by the fact that nei- 
ther Senator Haypen nor I ever preside 
at conferences. The chairman of the 
subcommittees always preside. Neither 
Senator HAYDEN nor I have ever asked 
to preside or have thought of presiding. 
And in all the long years of our associa- 
tion here there has never been at any 
time a feud of any kind about anything 
between us. My high regard for the 
Senator and my admiration and appre- 
ciation of his distinguished service to the 
Congress and the country is indicated by 
my remarks a few weeks ago as reported 
at page 2505 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, on the occasion of his 50th an- 
niversary as a Member of the Congress— 
the longest record of continuous service 
ever made in the history of the Republic. 

There has never been—and there can 
never be—any but the most cordial rela- 
tions between us. Neither of us had 
anything whatever to do with the initia- 
tion of the current controversy. I was 
taken by surprise when the motion was 
made and when it was unanimously 
voted by every member of the commit- 
tee, both Democrat and Republican, and 
I was the only Member not voting for it. 
I was not opposed to it. I heartily ap- 
proved it, but I happened to be presiding 
at the time. 

The columnist relates that the resolu- 
tion sent to the Senate committee “was 
850 erroneous that 23 members of the 
committee refused to vote.” The reason 
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the 23 failed to vote was that they were 
not present. The committee had been 
charged—and is charged again in this 
article—with “being on a sitdown strike.” 
So, for this reason the meeting of the 
committee was called at the earliest op- 
portunity. The House was not in ses- 
sion on Saturday or Sunday, and Mon- 
day was the earliest date a meeting could 
be convened. Twenty-three members 
could not be reached because of the short 
notice, and did not have an opportunity 
to attend. All would have voted had 
they been present, and all had voted on 
the original motion. i 

The columnist says the resolution 
“was erroneous,” but Senator ROBERTSON 
said in his remarks in the Senate in dis- 
cussing the resolution—as recorded at 
page 12914 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I challenge any Member of the House or 
Senate to show that he has a more consist- 
ent record for economy than I have. I de- 
plored, but I did not defend, the fact that 
since World War II we had increased the 
deficit by $32 billion. 


Senator MILLER, interrupting the Sen- 
ator, had called attention to an instance 
in which the Senate Appropriations 
Committee had increased the House 
figures above and beyond what the Presi- 
dent himself had requested. 

Senator MILLER added: 

The problem would be greatly relieved if 
there was not so great a tendency on the 
part of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to increase the appropriations approved by 
the House. 


And in reply Senator ROBERTSON said 
that since the war we had increased the 
deficit by $32 billion. 

Every other statement in the resolu- 
tion is verified by official statistics on 
file in the committee and open to 
inspection by anyone—including the 
columnist, 

The account further relates that a 
member of the committee asked me if I 
wrote the resolution and I said: 


I am responsible for the wording of the 
resolution. : 


No such question was asked and, of 
course, no such answer was made, as 
every member of the committee present 
on thatoccasion will testify. Both state- 
ments are pure fabrication. 

Just as inaccurate is the statement 
that “Cannon snorted that the resolu- 
tion was not open to general discussion.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope no one thinks 
that after being here as long as I have 
I know so little about parliamentary 
procedure as to make a ruling like that— 
or that the Committee on Appropriations 
knows so little as to accept such a ruling. 

Even the title isa misnomer. The title 
reads “Cannon Blasts HAYDEN” but no- 
where in the entire article, with all its 
vivid imagination—untrammeled by any 
regard for facts—is a blast against Sen- 
ator HaypEN mentioned. i 

Now a word about Drew Pearson.. Mr. 
Speaker, I regard him as an indispens- 
able adjunct of our de facto govern- 
ment. He has become an American in- 
stitution. In the language of the English 
Parliament he would be denominated as 
“Her Majesty's Opposition.” In ec- 
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elesiastical parlance he would be termed 
“The Devil's Advocate.” Of course, a 
man who must write a column every day 
of the year must at times embellish pro- 
saic annals of uneventful days with a 
little sensationalism in order to make 
them readable. But he arouses interest 
and sometimes throws the needed light 
of publicity on otherwise unnoted phases 
of American life and consequently is al- 
ways entertaining. I take off my hat to 
him. And I hereby express admiration 
of the very efficient job he did on me. 

In the language of Rip Van Winkle, 
May he, in the risible camaraderie of 
Mark Twain, Josh Billings and the 
Baron Munchausen, live long and 
prosper. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works and its subcommittees 
may sit this week during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may be permitted to 
sit during the deliberations of the House 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF MAYOR ANTHONY 
J. CELEBREZZE AS SECRETARY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this time to praise the President’s 
appointment of Cleveland’s Mayor An- 
thony J. Celebrezze as Secretary of the 
Department. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to succeed Governor Ribicoff. 

Mayor Celebrezze comes to Washing- 
ton as no stranger. He comes to Wash- 
ington as an old friend. As president 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors and as 
former president of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, Mayor Celebrezze has 
appeared before many of the committees 
of Congress and is well known to most of 
the Government agencies. 

He faces the heavy responsibilities of 
the new office with wide experience in 
State and municipal affairs. He has 
proven to be a tireless, dedicated leader 
in Cleveland and in Ohio. He will prove 
to be a great Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 
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Mayor Celebrezze will bring added 
color to the President’s.Cabinet... He is 
filled with love of humanity, and yet, if 
a policy position calls for firmness, he 
can be as tough as the steel for which 
Cleveland is famous. His long experi- 
ence as mayor of Cleveland, and as a 
legislator, should prove him a successful 
advocate of the program of the adminis- 
tration. Members of Congress will be 
pleased with his forthright, direct and 
no-holds-barred approach. 

Cleveland is proud of the achievement 
of its favorite son and wishes him well on 
this new challenge. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Cleveland. I know Mayor 
Celebrezze very well and consider him a 
friend. I think he is one of the out- 
standing citizens of Ohio. He certainly 
will make a good administrator. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio, concerning 
Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze. I con- 
gratulate President Kennedy for his 
praiseworthy choice. Serving his un- 
precedented fifth term as mayor of the 
city of Cleveland, Mayor Celebrezze has 
a record of progressive and sound ad- 
ministration. He has proven his ca- 
pacity for heavy responsibilities and his 
tenacity and perseverance in working out 
difficult problems until amicable solu- 
tions have been reached. He has made 
a most commendable record as mayor of 
the thriving industrial city of Cleveland. 
Mayor Celebrezze is an honest, sincere, 
and industrious man of boundless en- 
ergy. By experience and knowledge, he 
is E y qualified to administer the 
important duties that he will assume as 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I believe our 
Nation is fortunate to have such a man 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate President Kennedy on his 
choice of the Honorable Anthony J. 
Celebrezze as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

I associate myself with the remarks 
of my distinguished colleagues from Ohio 
{Mr. Vax and Mr. Larral. They have 
well expressed the feelings of those who 
know ‘Mayor Celebrezze. I came to 
know this man just a few years ago. It 
was my good fortune to spend a consid- 
CvItI——862 
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erable amount of time in Ohio and par- 
ticularly in Cleveland. I was deeply im- 
pressed with the respect and admiration 
that has been and is being showered up- 
on this man. As all of us know, the task 
of being the mayor of any city is a dif- 
ficult job. It is all the more difficult 
when one manages the affairs of a big, 
cosmopolitan center with all of its at- 
tendant problems. Cleveland is that 
kind of a community—typically Ameri- 
can and the eighth largest city in the 
Nation. It was a good city before Mayor 
Celebrezze occupied the chair of the 
chief executive of the city. Because of 
him, it is a greater and better city to- 
day. Under his leadership, great plans 
have moved into action that will give a 
breathtaking and magnificient appear- 
ance to its downtown. Better housing, 
better schooling, greater emphasis on 
culture, a deep and abiding concern for 
the welfare of the people of the city he 
loves so much—these have been the hall- 
marks of Mayor Celebrezze's activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the de- 
cision to leave the office of mayor of 
Cleveland, Ohio, did not come easy to 
Anthony Celebrezze. His whole political 
life and love have been wrapped up in 
this great community; its history and 
its growth and its activities bestirred the 
best that was in him. 

But I am confident that, despite the 
challenge of his native city, he saw the 
opportunity of greater challenge in the 
National Government. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of the 
Congress recognizes the heavy and diffi- 
cult task that faces any Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In the 
time in which we live, this job and this 
Department daily assumes more and 
more importance. 

Mr. Speaker, Mayor Celebrezze brings 
to this post a wealth of experience in the 
areas in which this Department func- 
tions. He combines the right kind of 
personality, with ability, with knowledge, 
with love of man and a fine spirit of 
dedication to the commonweal. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Mayor 
Celebrezze and his wonderful family as 
he steps into the position as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
wish him well in this new and challeng- 
ing post. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the beginning of 7 days of sadness 
as we join in the observance of Captive 
Nations Week. At this short moment 
in history, we pause to register our pro- 
test at the Red conspiracy which has 
swallowed up entire nations and entire 
populations behind its curtain of cap- 
tivity. 

For the first time, the world is be- 
ginning to realize that freedom is more 
than a word. For the first time, the 
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world is beginning to take note of the 
fact that without incentive, without mo- 
tivation, man’s works are meaningless. 

We are seeing rifts develop in the 
Communist camp, rifts and schisms 
which Red doctrine states are impossible. 
We are seeing the inability of the Com- 
munist world to even feed itself ade- 
quately, much less provide its popula- 
tions with the other material necessities 
of life which were claimed to be the rea- 
son for the creation of this doctrine. 

On the other hand, we and our friends 
in Europe are moving forward through 
freedom. The Common Market is pull- 
ing together in a show of strength and 
vigor which far surpasses that of the 
Soviet Union and almost equals our own 
considerable productive effort. 

This strength, and Soviet weakness, 
should give heart to those who find 
themselves imprisoned behind the walls 
of hate and hypocrisy. The trumpeting 
voice of freedom will destroy these walls 
of ignorance as completely as the walls 
of Jericho tumbled to the ground, never 
to rise again. 

At least, we see hope for the cause of 
freedom, for the cause of those held 
captive behind the Iron Curtain. At 
least, we can offer the words that the 
wait will not be too long, that the day 
will arrive when these people who have 
suffered so much at the hands of their 
oppressors will be free and whole again. 

Let us take heart in this week of 
mourning and look forward confidently 
to the crumbling of this oppressive im- 
perialist empire and its replacement with 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, MARYLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6759) 
for the relief of the Prince Georges 
County School Board, Maryland. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE AT CAPE HATTERAS NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE, N.C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8983) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to participate in financing the construc- 
tion of a bridge at Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore, in the State of North 
Carolina, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
scheduled for consideration under sus- 
pension this afternoon. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10485) 
to declare that certain land of the 
United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the Oglala Sioux In- 
dian Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to approximately 4,923.58 acres of 
land in South Dakota that have been used 
for the benefit of the Oglala Community 
School and have been determined excess to 
the needs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
together with the improvements thereon, 
are hereby declared to be held by the United 
States in trust for the Oglala Sioux Indian 
Tribe of the Pime Ridge Reservation. Such 
land is described as follows: 

(a) 1,040 acres; northeast quarter section 
15; west half section 16; south half and 
the northeast quarter and the south half 
northwest quarter section 17, township 35 
north, range 43 west, sixth principal 
meridian. 

(b) 180.47 acres; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 
20, and lot 4, section 21, township 35 north, 
range 43 west, sixth principal meridian, 

(c) 80 acres; south half northeast quarter 
section 15, township 36 north, range 44 west, 
sixth principal meridian. 

(d) 36.32 acres; lot 3, section 21, town- 
ship 35 north, range 43 west, sixth principal 
meridian. 

(e) 602.57 acres; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, east 
half west half, southeast quarter section 18; 
lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 19, township 35 
north, range 43 west, sixth principal 
meridian. 

(f) 683.81 acres; south half, northeast 
quarter section 13; lots 1 and 2, section 23; 
lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 24, township 35 
north, range 44 west, sixth principal 
meridian. 

(g) 960 acres; all section 8; southwest 
quarter section 9, north half northwest 
quarter section 17, east half northeast 
quarter section 18, township 35 north, range 
43 west, sixth principal meridian, 

(h) 266.79 acres; southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, west half southwest quarter 
section 14, east half southeast quarter, sec- 
tion 15; lot 1 section 22; lot 4 section 23, 
township 35 north, range 44 west, sixth prin- 
cipal meridian. 

() 760 acres; east half section 10; west 
half section 11; northwest quarter northwest 
quarter section 14; north half northeast 
quarter section 15, township 35 north, range 
44 west, sixth principal meridian. 

(J) 153.62 acres; east half southwest 
quarter, southeast quarter northwest quar- 
ter section 14, lot 3, section 23, township 35 
north, range 44 west, sixth principal 
meridian. 

(k) 160 acres; southeast quarter section 
14, township 35 north, range 44 west, sixth 
principal meridian. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, after line 9, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

“SEC. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


PAYMENT OF MONETARY AWARD 
TO RECIPIENTS OF NATIONAL 
MEDAL .OF SCIENCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4055) 
to amend the act of August 25, 1959, to 
authorize the payment of a monetary 
award to recipients of the National 
Medal of Science. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


IMPORTATION OF ADULT 
HONEY BEES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 726, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. j 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill HR. 
8050, with the Senate amendments thereto, 
be, and the same hereby is, taken from the 
Speaker's table, to the end that the Senate 
amendments be, and the same are hereby, 
agreed. to. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] and now yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the so-called 
honey bee bill which was passed by the 
House and sent over to the Senate. It is 
a noncontroversial bill in itself. How- 
ever, in the other body there were some 
amendments—desirable, according to 
that body—to the sugar bill, that had 
just passed and that had just been signed 
by the President modifying and changing 
some of the allotments of sugar. The 
Senate attached that to the honey bee 
bill, a procedure that I personally dislike 
very much, However, it was done and 
this bill was sent back to the House by 
the other body asking the House to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. I be- 
lieve that the two committees that have 
had charge of this sugar legislation, in 
agreement, at least—whether in accord 
or not—but I understand they are in 
agreement to the Senate amendments to 
the honey bee bill, and it was brought up 
here at the request of the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, with an 
unanimous consent request that the bill 
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be taken from the Speaker’s table and 
the Senate amendments concurred in. 

There was objection to that procedure 
by one Member. The Committee on 
Agriculture then applied to the Commit- 
tee on Rules for a resolution which I am 
presenting here this morning to take this 
bill from the Speaker's table and agree 
to the Senate amendments. That will 
be the final action upon the honey bee 
bill and the amendments to the Sugar 
Act. That is the situation. I believe we 
are, more or less, in general accord on 
it. I do not think there is any objection. 
May I ask the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, whether 
there was any objection in the minority 
of your committee—your committee was 
unanimous? Mr. Speaker, I am told by 
the chairman of the committee that the 
Committee on Agriculture is unanimous 
in its advocacy of this resolution, which 
will conclude our very troublesome sub- 
ject of the sugar allotments, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield as much time as the gentleman 
may need. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want a minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Record at this point concerning 
the matter now being discussed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable misunder- 
standing concerning the sugarbeet cul- 
ture in Ireland. In the hope of clarify- 
ing any misunderstanding that might 
exist, I am making part of the RECORD 
the following statement that I received 
from the Irish Export Board: 


Irish SUGAR 


The development of sugarbeet culture in 
Treland is described in the Statistical Ab- 
stract of Ireland, 1961, as follows: 

“One of the most important changes in 
root and green crops since the beginning 
of the century was the introduction in 1926 
of sugarbeets as a main crop. Until 1933 
the production of this crop was concentrated 
mainly in counties Carlow, Kildare, Laoighis, 
and Wexford, which together, in 1933, ac- 
counted for 80 percent of the total crop of 
15,000 acres. The acreage under sugarbeets 
reached a peak of 85,000 in 1945, but fell to 
54,000 in 1952. In 1954 the acreage rose 
again to 74,000 but fell to 55,000 acres in 
1955. There was a sharp increase to 71,000 
acres in 1957 and with a still further in- 
crease to 85,000 acres. in 1958 the acreage 
reached the peak 1945 level. There was a 
sharp decline to 69,000 acres in 1959 and in 
1960 a further decline to 68,000 acres was 
recorded, Cork (14,600 acres), Wexford 
(7,500 acres), Laoighis (7,200 acres), Galway 
(6,800 acres), Tipperary (6,500 acres), Carlow 
(6,000 acres), and Kilkenny (5,500 acres) are 
the seven leading producing counties; to- 
gether they account for 79 percent of the 
sugarbeet crop in 1960, while Kildare, Offaly, 
5 and Kerry account for 16 percent“ 

p. 65). 
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The following table shows, in greater de- 
tail, the development in the past 8 years: 


-Irish beet sugar: Acreage and production 


May 1 to Apr. 30 ie he - 
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Sources: Acreage Trish statistics; production 
from U.S. Department of Agriculture; estimated pro- 
duction (1962-63) based on acreage ted, historical 
baad Bey acre and historical sugar content of beets 


The decline in acreage in 1959-60 and 
1960-61 was, unfortunately, compelled, in 
order to hold sugar production down to the 
quantity which could be marketed. In 1961- 
62, and in the current year, plantings 
of 78,000 acres were authorized. The acre- 
ages in these recent years amount to about 
2 percent of the total land under tillage in 
Ireland. The comparable proportion of tilled 
land in the United States devoted to sugar 
crops (beet and cane), now at its alltime 
peak, is less than one-half of 1 percent. 

The growing of sugarbeets hold a high 
priority in Ireland’s agricultural planning, 
not only because of the efficiency achieved, 
but also because beet culture as practiced 
in Ireland is peculiarly adapted to the main- 
tenance of the small family farm. Beet ag- 
riculture and beet processing have matured 
together, a striking example of the type of 
economic development which offers the 
greatest promise for raising Treland's 
standards of living. 

The Irish Sugar Co., government con- 
trolled, has developed into one of the most 
efficient sugar processing enterprises in the 
world and has played a major part in help- 
ing the beet growers develop high yields, 
notably by plant breeding which has de- 
veloped a distinctive beet seed specially 
adapted to Irish conditions, efficient pest 
control measures, and a novel and strikingly 
successful harvester. Two American experts, 
detailed to Ireland under a technical as- 
sistance program in the early days of the 
Marshall plan, rendered immeasurable as- 
sistance, and for this help Ireland will always 
be grateful. 

The high degree of efficiency achieved is 
strikingly illustrated by comparing the price 
at which homegrown sugar is supplied to 
the Irish consumer, compared with the re- 
tail prices which prevail in the major Euro- 
pean beet sugar producing countries, and in 
the United States. This moderate retau 
price has provided the Irish consumer with 
one of the highest consumption levels in the 
world. 


Consumption and price of sugar: Ireland 
compared with leading Western European 
producing countries and the United States 
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Department of oe Elaphe Statistical 


This efficiency has been coupled with labor 
standards in the refineries far above the aver- 
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age of other manufacturing industries in Ire- 
land. In December 1960 (the last refining- 
season period for which data are published), 
the average wage in the refineries (converted 
to US. currency) was $30.04 per week, com- 
pared with $21.69 for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. Out of 46 industrial categories 
used in Irish statistics, sugar refining was 
fifth highest in weekly wages paid. 

The Irish sugarbeet industry can be said 
to have attained maturity in the 1959-60 
sugar year. Despite a sharp curtailment of 
beet acreage from that harvested in 1958-59, 
production of sugar from homegrown beets 
reached the level of 157,000 short tons (raw 
value), providing a surplus over domestic 
consumption of about 15,000 tons, which 
was exported to the United Kingdom as re- 
fined sugar. 

It has long been the practice in Ireland, 
as in many other countries, to protect ex- 
port markets in manufactured products con- 
taining sugar (eg., confectionery, baked 
goods, preserves, etc.), which typically en- 
counter severe tariff and other barriers, by 
permitting the importation of cheap raw 
sugar for refining and reexportation in the 
form of such manufactured products. About 
28,000 tons of raw sugar were so imported in 
1960, and a like quantity exported in the 
form of confectionery products, etc. 

In the 1960-61 season, domestic produc- 
tion from the same acreage fell off slightly, 
but was still ample to cover all of Ireland’s 
domestic requirements. Stocks permitted 
the authorized 15,000 tons of exports to the 
United Kingdom. Requirements for manu- 
facture for export increased sharply (about 
20 to 25 percent above the previous year), 
and imports of raw sugar therefore also in- 
creased, with some rise in stocks of imported 


sugar. 

In the 1961-62 season, delayed sowing due 
to weather conditions resulted in a drastic 
fall in sugar yield per ton of beets. The crop 
fell slightly short of domestic requirements, 
and stocks had to be drawn on for domestic 
requirements and to maintain exports to the 
United Kingdom. The high level of exports 
of manufactures containing sugar again was 
met by imported raw sugar. 

For the current 1962-63 season the crop is 
expected to meet all requirements for do- 
mestic consumption and for exports to the 
United Kingdom and the United States, and 
still leave a surplus. 

It is interesting to note that the last 
contract placed by the Irish Sugar Co. for the 
purchase of sugar from Cuba was made in 
May 1959, and that the last shipment of 
sugar from Cuba to Ireland was made 
months before exports of sugar from Cuba 
to the United States ended. Indeed upon 
Castro’s takeover of U.S. property in Cuba, 
the Irish Sugar Co. publicly announced its 
refusal to purchase any sugar from Cuba. 

The practice of importing sugar for 
processing and use in manufactured prod- 
ucts for export is authorized, and practiced, 
in the United States. Section 211(a) of the 
Sugar Act permits such imports, outside 
quota restrictions, and free of duty and tax, 
for reexport in the form of manufactured 
products. 

The Irish sugar industry is now in its 
fourth consecutive year of plantings planned 
to be fully adequate to meet home consump- 
tion requirements (at a high level equal to 
that of the United States), with a modest 
surplus for export to markets which are 
open, and which are not based on low-priced 
residual tropical sugar. Only in the 1961-62 
season did output fall short of domestic 
requirements, due to disastrous weather con- 
ditions. 

Ireland has no desire to enter into the 
scramble to dump residual sugar on the un- 
controlled international market, and, there- 
fore, seeks only outlets which can absorb its 
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production at the very modest prices at 
which it can sell profitably. It has had such 
a market in the United Kingdom for about 
15,000 tons per year, and would be happy 
to be able to continue to ship to the United 
States at the rate of 10,000 tons per year. 
(An initial authorization of 5,000 tons for 
the first half of 1962 has been supplied.) 
Beyond such market opportunities, Ireland 
has no choice but to restrict acreage, and 
has been forced for some years to deny 
farmers any acreage allotments beyond those 
which can be covered by sales opportunities. 

Treland is one of America’s good customers. 
In recent years, Ireland has been buying 
about $59 million of American goods, against 
$30 million in trade the other way, a favor- 
able balance for the United States of about 
$20 million. All of these purchases are on 
commercial terms. Ireland has had no 
foreign aid of any kind for over 10 years. 
Except for a very small program in the early 
days of the Marshall plan (including the 
technical assistance noted above which 
proved so fruitful for Irish beet culture), 
Treland has had no assistance from the 
United States, and has asked for none. 

Over half of Ireland’s purchases here have 
been of agricultural products, notably 
tobacco (over $13 million in 1960) and corn 
(almost $6 million). Ireland’s purchases of 
American agricultural products alone ag- 
gregate almost $10 per capita, one of the 
highest figures in the world, and Ireland also 
purchases almost an equal quantity of 
manufactured products from the United 
States. 

JuLY 10, 1962. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say we are in complete accord 
so far as the House Committee on Agri- 
culture is concerned. This procedure 
was discussed in the committee and 
there was no objection. Every member 
of the committee agreed not to object to 
the consideration of the bill although 
some of us are greatly disturbed over the 
procedure being followed, and we hope 
that hereafter this will not be a prece- 
dent. I am quite sure that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Surry], chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, and the 
other members of his committee will 
agree that this should not be a prece- 
dent—to take a bill such as the honey 
bee bill from the other end of the Capi- 
tol and send it back here loaded down 
such as this one is with an amendment 
which is very important. I agree that 
the Senate amendment is a step in the 
direction of the position of the House. 

As I stated the other day, when we 
were discussing the matter under a 
reservation, this bill provides allotments 
to the Dominican Republic and to 
Argentina, and makes certain provisions 
in reference to the allotment of deficits 
in the Western Hemisphere and other 
parts of the world. In my prepared re- 
marks I discuss at some length the prob- 
lems involved in this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Virginia yield that I 
may ask a question of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a sugar quota 
for Ceylon? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, there is no quota 
for Ceylon. 

Mr. Speaker, in supporting this honey- 
bee bill, sweetened up by the Senate 
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sugar amendment, I do so out of extreme 
compulsion of circumstances and not 
from the better judgment, or the logic 
or the wisdom or the wishes of our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, nor of the House 
itself. 

On April 2, 1962, the House passed 
H.R. 8050, a bill to amend the act re- 
lating to the importation of adult 
honey bees. We had no forewarning or 
foreboding of what was to come, al- 
though I do recall that at the time there 
were some questions as to why we would 
restrict the importation of grown-up 
bees and still let their children come in. 
The simple answer there was that adult 
bees carry diseases that are not trans- 
mitted by immature bees. I wish there 
was so easy an explanation of this bill, 
as it now comes back—all sugared up 
from the Senate. 

As I was saying, Mr. Speaker, we 
passed the bee bill on April 2, in all in- 
nocence, and sent it along to the other 


Then, along with consideration of 
general farm legislation, the Committee 
on Agriculture turned its attention to a 
bill to adjust the Sugar Act to changing 
domestic and world conditions and to 
extend the act's life beyond its expira- 
tion date on June 30, 1962. 

Our committee worked for days and 
weeks and months on this bill. We first 
heard spokesmen for our domestic cane 
and sugarbeet producers and for domes- 
tic consumers and processors. We lis- 
tened to spokesmen for the State De- 
partment present a listless argument for 
their global quota, world price, proposal. 
Then we heard representatives of sugar 
producers of friendly nations, princi- 
pally in the Western Hemisphere, who 
want to participate to the largest extent 
possible in supplying our markets with 
sugar. 

Everyone who wanted to be heard had 
a chance to be heard, openly and freely. 
The statements of all who testified are 
published in our printed hearings. And, 
I might add, our committee, in contrast 
to what took place elsewhere, spent the 
time available to it in studying the capa- 
bilities of the various foreign areas to 
serve as a dependable source of sugar 
supply—not in questioning the motives 
of the witnesses before the committee. 

The administration recommended to 
us a system of global quotas and recap- 
ture of premiums on sugar delivered to 
our shores from foreign suppliers. This 
was an abject departure from our suc- 
cessful sugar program of the past. This 
in effect would abandon the sugar pro- 
gram, as it relates to foreign suppliers, 
that has worked for so many years to 
guarantee a dependable supply of sugar, 
in wartime and in peacetime, at reason- 
able prices to our domestic consumers. 

In our first executive session on the 
administration’s bill, our Committee on 
Agriculture voted unanimously to reject 
the principle of global quotas and to re- 
ject the premium recapture proposition. 
We then proceeded to write a bill mak- 
ing specific assignments of quotas to 
friendly foreign suppliers, as in years 
past, after taking care of the needs of 
our expanding domestic mainland pro- 
duction. 
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Subsequently the House approved 
overwhelmingly the bill drawn by our 
committee. This House-passed bill dis- 
tributed our sugar market as follows: 

First. Increased the quotas for domes- 
tie sugar-producing areas at current 
levels of sugar consumption—9.7 million 
tons—about 625,000 tons and provided 
that those areas receive 63 percent of in- 
creases in consumption as compared to 
55 percent under current legislation. 
The quotas for each of the domestic 
sugar-producing areas at the sugar re- 
quirement level of 9.7 million tons under 
current legislation and under the com- 
mittee bill were as follows: 


[Short tons, raw value] 


Area 


SSESEESSBeSeeeeee assess 
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British Honduras x 
Fiji Islands i 
Netherlands ` 
amm 10, 000 
Wa .. 9, 700, 000 


from other countries on a temporary 
basis through December 1963, as follows: 


ü —T—T—T( iS 
Peru 


All the sugar from foreign supplies 
would have been entitled to a premium 
payment. That is, this sugar would have 
commanded the American price and not 
the distressed world price. 

Subsequently, the other body did not 
choose to follow the wisdom of the 
House, and it swallowed whole the global 
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quota- premium recapture propositions 
advanced by the State Department. The 
other body held out a 2,600,000-ton re- 
serve quota for Cuba, to be purchased in 
other countries—until Cuba returns to 
free-nation status—on a first-come, first- 
served basis at world prices and not at 
the better American price that has made 
ours the most attractive sugar market 
in the world and by which other nations 
have been able to maintain friendly and 
profitable trade with the United States. 
The bill passed by the other body pro- 
vided for a 20-percent reduction in the 
premium payments on assigned quotas, 
which would have eliminated the pre- 
miums completely in 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, there are aspects of the 
proposals of the State Department and 
the instances of the other body, with 
respect to the reserve quota for Cuba, 
that I am unable to fathom. The State 
Department urged upon us a Cuban re- 
serve in excess of 2,500,000 tons. The 
other body held out in conference for a 
larger Cuba reserve quota than the 
1,500,000 tons provided by the House. 
At the same time the State Department 
was calling for an end of premium pay- 
ments on sugar from foreign supplies, 
and the other body supported this posi- 
tion. Now I ask: Does a quota reserve 
for Cuba of any size have any meaning 
whatever, without the premium price in 
the American market? It would seem 
to me that those who advocate a Cuban 
reserve quota and recapture of premiums 
are not letting their left hand know 
what the right hand is doing. It seems 
to me that if we proceed to recapture all 
premiums any Cuban reserve becomes 
absolutely worthless, and we have lost a 
very potent inducement to the develop- 
ment of a free government in Cuba. 
The House, Mr. Speaker, set up a 
1,500,000-ton reserve for Cuba, with pre- 
miums, with the thought of aiding that 
unhappy country to establish a firm eco- 
nomic base under a democratic govern- 
ment, when it has shaken off the shackles 
of communism. 

We went to conference with the Sen- 
ate, to adjust the differences in the ver- 
sions of the legislation passed by the 
two Houses. We found the Senate con- 
ferees adamant, unwilling to yield to the 
House position which was vigorously 
against global quotas and premium 
recapture. 

In order to get a sugar bill at all— 
and this was imperative—the House 
conferees were forced to give ground, and 
we came out with a conference agree- 
ment. 

The major provisions of the agreement 
on quotas and supplies follow: 

First. Extends the Sugar Act to De- 
cember 31, 1966, with respect to domestic 
areas and the Philippines and to Decem- 
ber 31, 1964, with respect to quotas for 
other foreign countries. 

Second. Provides that, when domestic 
requirements are at the present level of 
9.7 million tons, the U.S. sugar market 
will be supplied as follows: 

(a) By increasing the quotas for do- 
mestic sugar-producing areas by about 
625,000 tons and in addition assigning 
those domestic areas 65 percent of in- 
creases in consumptions as compared to 
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55 percent under current legislation. 
The quotas for each of the domestic 
sugar-producing areas under current 
legislation and as provided in the con- 
ference agreement are as follows: 


{Short tons, raw value] 


Area Present | Conference 

legislation | agreement 
Domestic beet sugar. 2, 110, 627 2. 650, 000 
Mainland cane sugar 649, 460 865, 000 
Hawaii 1, 117, 936 1, 110, 000 
1 „281, 682 1, 140, 000 
Virgie Islands OT a ~ 16, 795 15, 000 
WW 5, 186, 500 5, 810, 000 


The quotas for the domestic areas 
were identical in the House and Senate 
language, 

The assignments to the domestic areas 
are effective during the life of this act, 
to December 31, 1966. 

(b) By assigning a quota of 1,050,000 
tons to the Philippines, effective until 
December 31, 1966. There will be no 
premium recapture on the Philippine 


quota. 
(c) By assigning quotas totaling 


1,205,000 tons to foreign suppliers, other 
than Cuba and the Philippines, to be 
effective to December 31, 1964, on ap- 
proximately the following basis: 


With respect to these foreign country 
quotas, there will be a cumulative reduc- 
tion of 10 percent each year in the pre- 
mium permitted over world prices. The 
import fee will be 10 percent of the dif- 
ference between the world price and the 
U.S. price in the period during 1962 in 
which this provision is effective, 20 per- 
cent in 1963, and 30 percent in 1964. 

(d) By reserving a quota of approxi- 
mately 1,635,000 tons for Cuba when 
that nation again becomes a free and in- 
dependent nation. In the meantime, 
while the United States and Cuba are not 
in diplomatic relations, the amount of 
this Cuban reserve will be purchased from 
any countries with which we are in dip- 
lomatic relations on a global quota 
basis with full recapture of the difference 
between the world price and the U.S. 
price, with special consideration to coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere and to 
those countries purchasing U.S. agricul- 
trek: commodities. 

er, those were the provisions 
of whe bill finally enacted by the Con- 
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gress. I was not proud of this bill. I 
do not believe the global quota and pre- 
mium recapture propositions are good 
for this country nor for the good-neigh- 
bor nations to the south of us, nor for 
the friendly nations in other areas of 
the world which participate in our sugar 
market. 

We, in conference, were forced to ac- 
cept, as the price of any bill at all, a 
large part of the global quota and pre- 
mium recapture business. Moreover, in 
the process and at the insistence of the 
conferees for the other body, we re- 
duced—regretfully for the House con- 
ferees—the quotas for several of our 
good neighbors to the south, in order to 
meet the other body’s persistence that 
we build up the Cuban reserve quota 
which can be purchased from other 
nations without a premium payment, 

The House had provided a quota of 
20,000 tons for Argentina. This was 
knocked out completely, and cuts were 
made in the House-approved quotas for 
Peru, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
Brazil, British West Indies, Colombia, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Haiti, 
and some of the countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, I warned at the time 
that this was action without wisdom and 
that it would cause unrest among our 
good neighbors to the south of us. We 
all know now what happened. We are 
aware of the voices that were raised 
against the bill by these good neighbors, 
because of the unwise action that we of 
this House tried so desperately to fore- 
stall. 

Only in this chorus of protesting 
voices did the other body and the ad- 
ministration realize the mistake. The 
other body quickly picked up the nearest 
bill at hand relating to agriculture, and 
tacked on an amendment to try to undo 
some of the damage inflicted upon our 
good relations with our friends to the 
south. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is why the honey- 
bee bill is before us today. 

I abhor this way of conducting the 
business of the Congress—it does, indeed, 
make us look ridiculous—but I am 
pleased to inform the House that the 
honey bee bill, with the sugar amend- 
ment attached, represents a straightfor- 
ward admission of error by the other 
body and, moreover, it is a vindication 
of the House position on the philosophy 
and the purpose of the Sugar Act. 

This amendment by no means corrects 
all the wrongs in the Sugar Act exten- 
sion legislation so recently passed by the 
Congress. The gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Hoeven] and I conferred on Tues- 
day with the leadership of the House and 
Senate on this amendment. We wanted 
assurances on this bee bill amendment. 
Following these conferences, I received 
on yesterday a letter from the President 
of the United States. Here is the letter 
from the President: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1962. 
Hon. HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HaroLD: If H.R 8050 should be en- 
acted into law in substantially the same 
form as it was returned to the House of Rep- 
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resentatives from the Senate, it will, as you 
know, afford the President authority “to al- 
locate to countries the Western 
Hemisphere, for the six-month period end- 
ing December 31, 1962, an amount of sugar, 
Taw value, not exceeding in the aggregate 
seventy-five thousand short tons, and for the 
calendar years 1963 and 1964, an amount of 
sugar, raw value, not exceeding in the ag- 
gregate one hundred and fifty thousand 
short tons.” 

This sugar would be entitled to a premium 
payment. r 

It is my intention to use this authority to 
allocate 130,000 tons annually to the Domin- 
ican Republic, in recognition of that na- 
tion's economic dependence upon sugar and 
its problems of transition from the Trujillo 
regime; and to allocate 20,000 tons annually 
to Argentina. Argentina is the only Western 
Hemisphere nation which requested a quota 
but was not granted one by the Sugar Act 
amendments of 1962. Since the allocable 
amount for the remainder of calendar year 
1962 is one-half the annual allocations, it is 
my intention to reduce the calendar year 
1962 allocations to the Dominican Republic 
and Argentina proportionately. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


The House will note that the President 
gives assurances that the sugar tonnage 
in this honey bee bill will be assigned 
specifically, 130,000 tons annually to the 
Dominican Republic, and 20,000 tons to 
Argentina, These are assurances sought 
on Tuesday by Mr. Horven and myself 
in our talks with the Senate leadership. 
It is my hope that fallback sugar, that 
part of quotas which various countries 
may not be able to meet for unforeseen 
causes, will be reassigned in such a way, 
with premiums, that will further remedy 
the situation created among Western 
Hemisphere friends by the ill-starred 
Sugar Act extension approved a few 
days ago. 

You will note, Mr. Speaker, that the 
President emphasizes the Dominican Re- 
public's economic dependence upon sugar 
and its problems of transition from the 
Trujillo regime to a democracy. 

In the bill passed by the House, we 
provided allotments aggregating 350,000 
tons for the Dominican Republic— 
200,000 tons in permanent quota and 
150,000 tons in temporary allotment out 
of the Cuban drawback—all at the full 
premium price. The Senate assigned 
the Dominican Republic a quota of only 
96,308 tons—263,692 tons less than the 
House bill—and even this small quota 
would have been reduced in value by 20 
percent each year, until at the end of 5 
years it would be worthless. 

Moreover, we provided for the pay- 
ment to the Dominican Republic of ap- 
proximately $23 million, representing 
fees collected on Dominican sugar in the 
last months of the Trujillo regime, and 
which sum now is so desperately needed 
by the forces struggling there to estab- 
lish a democratic government. At the 
insistence of the other body, this pro- 
vision was stricken from the Sugar Act 
extension bill. 

That bill, as it came from conference, 
provided definitely only 190,000 tons for 
the Dominican Republic and it is under- 
standable that the people there let their 
voices be heard. 

I am pleased now that the President 
assures us that the Dominican quota will 
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be raised, through the action on this 
honey bee bill, by 130,000 tons to a total 
of 320,000 tons—-still 30,000 tons less than 
was provided in the House bill. There 
also no doubt will be some nonpremium 
purchases from the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other section 
of this bill which my committee feels 
is worthy of comment so that there will 
be no misunderstanding on the part of 
the Secretary of Agriculture when he al- 
locates to the Western Hemisphere 
countries the short falls under this 
amendment. I refer to the directive of 
the amendment which requires the Sec- 
retary, in making allocations to foreign 
countries within the Western Hemi- 
sphere, under section 202(c) (3) (a), to 
give special consideration to those coun- 
tries purchasing U.S. agricultural com- 
modities. 

In the past our committee has tried 
to encourage the Secretary to follow a 
procedure in giving out these allocations 
which would give preference to those 
countries purchasing our agricultural 
commodities in addition to their normal 
commercial transactions. We were faced 
with opposition by the State Department 
when they took the position that there 
was nothing in the law that would per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
this criterion. 

Last year when we amended and ex- 
tended the Sugar Act we included this 
provision in the act, but I am sorry to 
say only minimum use was made of this 
important avenue by which we might ex- 
pand our exports of agricultural com- 
modities in keeping with the foreign 
trade objectives of the act. 

Members of Congress have known for 
some time that several foreign countries 
have indicated a willingness to use most 
of the proceeds of their sugar sales in 
the United States to purchase U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Perhaps the State Department, or at 
least the administration, has seen the 
light. This provision to which I refer 
was included in their draft of the amend- 
ment which the House is now accepting. 
So, again, I think that we in the Con- 
gress in voting for this amendment are 
expressing the clear intent of this Con- 
gress and there should be no further mis- 
understanding on this point—that in 
passing this amendment to the Sugar 
Act the Congress clearly intends that of- 
ficials of the U.S. Government and of 
foreign governments, understand that 
it is the desire of this Congress and the 
intent of this Congress that special con- 
sideration or preference be given in the 
allocation of the short falls to those 
Western Hemisphere countries which 
agree to purchase additional U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities over and above 
their normal commercial transactions. 
Therefore, the intent is that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall consider and 
shall give preference in making the short 
fall sugar allocations under this section 
to those countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere who submit bona fide proposals to 
use a substantial part of the proceeds of 
their sugar sales to purchase U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. 

‘These words should be given their nor- 
mal meaning. This provision is consist- 
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ent with the position of the Committee 


When H.R. 12154 was debated the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] empha- 
sized that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture expected to review the record of 
purchases of our agricultural commodi- 
ties in establishing quotas for foreign 
countries in the future. In its report on 
that bill, the Agriculture Committee 
pointed out that after 1963 Congress 
would review the temporary allocations 
from the Cuban reserve quota and take 
into consideration among other factors, 
the purchases by the various sugar pro- 
ducing countries of agricultural com- 
modities in the United States, and will 
give special consideration also to good- 
neighbor countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The amendment now before 
you therefore is consistent with the posi- 
tion taken by our committee on the orig- 
inal bill. 

However, special consideration does 
not mean exclusive consideration. 

In considering the need of a country 
for an increased quota, consideration 
should be given to the degree of its de- 
pendence upon sugar for the support of 
its national economy. Also, in the pur- 
chase of our agricultural commodities, 
special consideration needs to be given 
to the extent to which such commodi- 
ties are purchased for dollars as con- 
trasted with purchases through aid pro- 
grams and for local currency. 

Each time this problem has come up I 
have emphasized that the final deter- 
mining factor must be the ability of this 
country to assure itself of sugar supplies. 
Therefore, the availability of adequate 
supplies in the foreign country and the 
ability of that country to get the sugar 
here promptly as needed to meet our 
seasonal requirements must always be 
the overriding bases for reallocations of 
quotas. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken this time 
of the House in order to make a record 
for the legislative history to guide the 
administration of the Sugar Act in the 
immediate years ahead. 

Now, in conclusion, I must tell the 
House that I am proud of this legisla- 
tive body and particularly am I proud of 
the record of wisdom and courage we 
have made in dealing with this difficult 
and sometimes emotional problem relat- 
ing to sugar. 

It is my expectation that, due to the 
compulsions that have so warped the 
Sugar Act in the recent legislation 
which damage is softened but by no 
means healed by this honey bee bill—the 
next Congress no doubt will be called 
upon to take further action in 1963, to 
adjust and refine and perfect this act 
as an instrument of profitable trade re- 
lations and friendship with our neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall look forward to 
working with you and with each Mem- 
ber of this House in this purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye] for a consent request. 
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Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, included 
in the sugar bill recently approved by 
the Congress and now being reconsid- 
ered in certain aspects is a little-noted 
provision that extends the Sugar Act 
controls to products containing sugar— 
section 206. 

Because of the complexity of the sugar 
quota problems and the elements of con- 
troversy that arose with respect to sugar 
allocations and premium prices, perhaps 
too little attention has been given to the 
scope of the new provisions affecting 
sugar products and mixtures, 

Virtually all manufactured food prod- 
ucts contain some amounts of sugar. 
Obviously, it was not the intent of this 
committee or of the Congress to apply 
Sugar Act controls to all such products. 
It is the intent of this committee that 
the authority vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture will be exercised with re- 
gard to products and mixtures that can 
have a discernible impact on sugar con- 
sumption and sugar prices in the United 
States. This authority would thus be 
limited to food products or mixtures 
which are primarily made of sugar, or in 
which sugar is the component of chief 
value, or from which sugar is commer- 
cially extractable to be sold or used as 
sugar. With these standards, the Sec- 
retary has sufficient authority to correct 
any abuses of the Sugar Act controls 
without intruding Sugar Act regulations 
into the broad field of food products that 
do not directly affect the sugar market. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be noted that 
the majority and minority leaderships 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
concur with the contents of this state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, as has 
been explained by the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], simply provides, 
if it is adopted, that we take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H.R. 8050, which 
is the so-called honey bee bill, which 
some time ago passed the House and 
went over to the other body where they 
added a rider or an amendment that 
would not have been germane in the 
House under our rules to amend the 
present Sugar Act. 

In my opinion, and I am speaking very 
frankly because I have seen a little too 
much of it recently—the violating more 
or less of the unwritten rules of the 
House—the entire procedure in connec- 
tion with this resolution is somewhat 
peculiar. A meeting of the Rules Com- 
mittee was called to consider this res- 
olution on about 15 minutes’ notice late 
last Friday afternoon. Because of other 
commitments a number of Members on 
the minority side of the Rules Commit- 
tee could not be present at this meeting. 
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I do not know, of course, just what 
went on in that meeting of the Rules 
Committee, but I do know this resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 726, was reported 
from the Rules Committee. It provides 
that upon the adoption of this resolution 
the House will have agreed to this Sen- 
ate amendment, and has thereby 
amended, in a rather substantial way, 
the so-called Sugar Act which we just 
passed under rather peculiar circum- 
stances only a few days ago. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
troversy and discussion in the national 
press and elsewhere over just how that 
particular piece of legislation happened 
to be forced through Congress under 
draft, on the basis there was a great 
emergency existing, and so forth—we 
had to rush it through before midnight 
on June 30, although actually the other 
body did not take action on the sugar bill 
until after the June 30 deadline had 
come and gone. 

I do not know just what information 
was submitted to the Rules Committee 
in connection with this resolution and 
its adoption, but I do know that when I 
came to the floor here that I—as the 
ranking member of the Rules Committee, 
in order to obtain information on the 
Senate amendment this particular reso- 
lution would approve—was unable to 
even get a copy of the Senate amendment 
that this resolution will make law if this 
resolution is adopted. In other words, 
this resolution would have us take from 
‘the Speaker’s table and agree to the par- 
ticular language contained in this Senate 
amendment, put on as a rider by the 
Senate to amend and to change the 
present and latest edition of the Sugar 
Act. 

So it has been almost impossible to 
find out just what is in the Senate 
amendment. It seems to me just a bit 
of commonsense that any Member of 
the House who might be desirous of be- 
ing slightly informed as to how he is 
voting on some subject or other like this 
one would like to have before him printed 
copies of the Senate amendment he is 
being asked to approve and to accept by 
the adoption of this resolution. 

Do you know how I obtained a copy 
of the Senate amendment? Through 
one of the clerks of this body who was 
kind enough to go across to the Senate 
and get me an engrossed copy of the 
Senate amendment as printed, ready for 
the signature of the Secretary of the 
Senate. That was the only way I, as the 
ranking minority member of the Rules 
Committee, representing the minority in 
this House, was able to find out just what 
was in this particular amendment that 
we are being asked to rubberstamp to- 
day by the adoption of this resolution 
which provides for the taking of the Sen- 
ate amendment from the Speaker’s table 
and agreeing thereto, once the resolu- 
tion is adopted. 

I want to say that in my opinion that 
is a very poor way to legislate. 

What does this amendment do? I 
have tried to read, as hastily as I could 
the provisions of this amendment. There 
are members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee who have studied it more care- 
fully than I, perhaps, after the Senate 
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adopted it. But in substance, the main 
provision of the Senate amendment pro- 
vides that out of the 1,600,000 tons of 
sugar to be purchased at world market 
prices—is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; 1,635,000 tons. 

Mr. BROWN. And this amendment 
does not tell us what the rest of the al- 
lotments are unless you add it up. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not arguing with 
the gentleman. I agree with him. 

Mr. BROWN. Perhaps the gentleman 
agrees it is a poor way to legislate. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do. 

Mr. BROWN. I think any reasonable- 
minded person will have to agree these 
things should not be done, and, as far 
as I am concerned, in the future I am 
going to object to rushing these legis- 
lative matters through without the 
House membership knowing what on 
earth they are voting on, or the Com- 
mittee on Rules knowing what it is voting 
on, for that matter. I do not intend to 
stand for it any longer. 

Let us get back to this amendment. 
It provides that 75,000 short tons of this 
sugar, that was supposed to be purchased 
in the world market at world prices will 
now be allocated by the President to 
certain Latin American countries during 
the balance of this year. Then 150,000 
tons of that amount—the gentleman 
from North Carolina has just mentioned 
that—will be made available for the 
President to distribute as he sees fit to 
Latin American countries in the calen- 
dar year 1963, and in the calendar year 
1964, an equal amount of 150,000 tons. 

Upon that 375,000 tons we will pay a 
subsidy of anywhere from 2 to 3 cents a 
pound, according to the price of sugar 
on the world market. I doubt that will 
be a benefit, but I have never had an 
opportunity to read and study the way 
this amendment fits into the Sugar Act. 
I hope the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the Members on both 
sides of the aisle, at least those on this 
side of the aisle, will be able to shed 
some light on exactly what this amend- 
ment will do, an amendment, I want to 
point out to you, which could not be 
attached to this honey bee bill under 
House rules, but under the rather 
strange rules which exist in the other 
body can be placed as a rider on a bill 
that has no relationship in any way with 
sugar, the production of sugar, the pur- 
chase of sugar, or any other thing con- 
nected with sugar, except the sweetness 
and light that may involve honey bees. 

Mr. GROSS.. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Briefly. 

Mr, GROSS. This is in the nature of 
still another foreign aid bill, is it not? 

Mr. BROWN. Well, it is a foreign 
aid bill of about $56 or $57 a ton on 
375,000 tons of sugar. 

Mr. GROSS. By the same token, a 
pretty good tariff, too, is it not? 

Mr. BROWN. Oh, yes. And, of 
course, it is in addition to the Alliance 
for Progress funds we are setting up, 
and may be in line with the new agree- 
ment I understand is in the works to 
raise the price of coffee to $1 a pound or 
more, to the American consumer. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any danger of 
this bill being rejected by the free- 
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traders, both as to votes in the House 
and when it gets to the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. BROWN. That I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
think that there is any likelihood of 
a Presidential veto because it is in effect 
a high tariff? 

Mr. BROWN. I cannot answer that 
question. I understand the President 
has asked for and insisted upon having 
this legislation. 

Mr, Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, as every- 
one knows this is a honey-bee bill with a 
sugar rider. Sugar and honey should 
make a sweet combination. 

What is unfortunate about this bill in 
my opinion is the method used by the 
other body in taking this meritorious 
and totally unrelated bill and attaching 
a very substantive amendment on sugar 
to it. While I realize that the other 
body is not handicapped by the rule of 
germaneness, I for one would like to ex- 
press my personal opposition to this type 
of procedure. It is the same type of 
procedure now being used on the medi- 
care bill and the House should soon put 
a stop to it. 

The sugar provisions of this bill repre- 
sent a reversal of position by the ad- 
ministration. Just 2 weeks ago the 
administration was plugging hard for 
the global purchase and complete quota 
premium recapture concepts of the Sen- 
ate sugar bill. The House-Senate con- 
ference on H.R. 12154 reached a com- 
promise on these issues and gave the 
President some 1,635,000 tons of the 
Cuba quota a complete general purchase 
basis. 

Today in this honey-bee rider, the ad- 
ministration is asking for authority to 
take 150,000 tons per year, or 375,000 
tons for the 2 ½-year duration of this 
portion of the act away from the annual 
1,635,000-ton Cuban global purchase 
quota and to redistribute it among cer- 
tain Western Hemisphere nations on a 
premium basis. As the President's let- 
ter indicates this will be earmarked in 
a manner similar to that in the original 
House bill. 

The bill also gives the President dis- 
cretionary authority to reallocate to 
Western Hemisphere nations deficits 
which may occur in other foreign or in 
domestic producing areas. It also con- 
tains a provision which states: 

In making such allocations to foreign 
countries within the Western Hemisphere 
under this subsection, special consideration 
shall be given to those countries purchasing 
United States agricultural commodities. 


This is a provision, Mr. Speaker, that 
I hope the administration will follow 
with scrupulous care. It is a provision 
which I believe is extremely meritorious 
and can be of substantial assistance in 
expanding exports of our surplus farm 
commodities. It seems to me only just 
that the foreign nations which seek so 
avidly the opportunity to participate in 
our bonus sugar market should be will- 
ing to give our farmers and our tax- 
payers an opportunity to sell our agri- 
cultural abundance in return. 
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In summary, Speaker, I would 
point out that the oa pi —— on Agri- 
culture has considered this bill thor- 
oughly and voted to accept it with the 
Senate amendment, 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make two points, very briefly. 
One, I would like to reiterate what the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] said. 
According to my calculations, this is just 
simply a $10 million add-on to the mu- 
tual security bill that this House ap- 
proved last week. As I understood it, 
we had made allocations and identifica- 
tion for all of our sugar needs for 1963 
in the sugar bill that the President—the 
compromise sugar bill—signed just last 
Saturday. Is that not right, could I 
ask the gentleman from North Carolina 
LMr. CooLey]? 

Mr. COOLEY. The President signed 
the sugar bill last Saturday and we made 
certain allocations in the House that 
were changed in the Senate. 

Mr. AVERY. The effect of the sugar 
bill was to identify all of our sugar needs 
for 1963 and several years hence? 

Mr. COOLEY. To identify them? 

Mr. AVERY. To provide for and to 
identify all of them? They were entirely 
compensated for in that bill; is that 
right? 

Mr. COOLEY. In the House bill we al- 
located every pound of sugar, 9.7 million 
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Mr. AVERY. My point is that 150,- 
000 tons in this bill is in excess of our 
anticipated sugar needs for next year. 

Mr, COOLEY. No. What happened 
was this: We reserved in our bill 1.5 mil- 
lion tons for Cuba, to go back to Cuba in 
the event she returns to the free world. 
In the other bill they insisted on reserv- 
ing more than that. We ended up by 
setting aside 1,635,000 tons, but that was 
within the overall allocation of 9.7 mil- 
lion tons. This is not in addition. 

Mr. AVERY. But the Cuban quota in 
the bill that the President signed would 
have been placed on a global basis; is 
that not right? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. AVERY. And to be procured at 
world market prices. 

Mr. Speaker, we go back here to pre- 
mium prices in this bill. So, the end 
result under any definition or construc- 
tion is the fact that this is costing the 
taxpayers $10 million more than it would 
if we had not passed the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not have any objec- 
tion to that per se, but as I said in the 
well of the House last week we should 
not spread the mutual security program 
into other legislation. If this is going 
to be a mutual security aid, let us put 
it in the mutual security program. Let 
us not tie it to the sugar program. I 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio, and 
the other Members who have spoken, 
that this is bad procedure and there is 
no precedent for such procedure in the 
history of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say just one 
more thing: I think our domestic pro- 
ducers should view their expanded pro- 
duction with a considerable amount of 
caution. When you stop to realize— 
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when the sugar producer stops to real- 
ize—that his expansion, although ap- 
pearing to be on a sound basis at this 
time, this basis upon which he is expand- 
ing his production is in repudiation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act; it is adverse 
to our balance-of-payments proposition, 
because every acre extra that is produced 
in this country will be produced at a 
premium price. I think the producer is 
in jeopardy if he concludes that there 
will be a continuing policy to allocate 
this sugar to domestic producers at a 
premium price; whereas sugar is going 
begging at the world price for half of 
that amount and a premium purchase 
will account for further deterioration of 
our gold reserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful that the 
final outcome of the bill which the Presi- 
dent signed allocated permanently 60 
percent of our domestic production, and 
it further increased from 55 to 65 per- 
cent the annual increase to domestic 
producers. I want to make the record 
clear that I think our domestic pro- 
ducers should be extremely cautious in 
acreage and facility expansion. This 
allocation, as I see it, is in direct con- 
flict with all the policies which have 
been laid down by this administration 
in respect to foreign trade, and I might 
say to some extent in the previous ad- 
ministration. I would hate to see them 
put their production and financial posi- 
tion in jeopardy. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining time on this side to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of those who raised some objection the 
other day to bringing this item up under 
unanimous consent, I feel impelled at 
this moment to offer a remark or two. 
It has already been identified, the very 
unusual procedure that is involved here. 
It has been admitted that it is a most 
unusual manner in which to legislate. 
Almost everyone has expressed his feel- 
ing in this regard. May I point out to 
you, however, that there are some fur- 
ther unusual circumstances that sur- 
round this procedure and the legislation. 

Let us recall for just a moment that 
this Congress only about 2 weeks ago 
passed a sugar bill that had the agree- 
ment of both bodies. Somehow or other 
that sugar bill did not find the approval 
of all the foreign countries that are in- 
terested in sugar. And so what did they 
do? They raised some complaints. 
When they raised those complaints what 
happened? Within a matter of less than 
10 days we find these two bodies re- 
sponding to those requests in a manner 
that is going to grant a substantial favor 
to them. I ask you, if you will, to com- 
pare that to the requests that have been 
made by the farmers throughout this 
Nation for the past 20 years, literally 
begging for the opportunity of raising 
a few sugarbeets and producing a little 
larger share of our sugar needs. As a 
matter of fact—and I can attest to this 
by my own actions—when we wrote to 
the Department of Agriculture and to 
the Committee on Agriculture, request- 
ing some attention to this matter, and 
we did not get any results in 8 or 10 
days; we did not get any results in 
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months, nor did we get any results in 
years. As a matter of fact, and I be- 
lieve the chairman has attested to this, 
the Department of Agriculture never got 
ready to offer a recommendation of any 
kind until they had to start holding 
hearings without them. 

Here now is a matter of 150,000 tons of 
sugar and the sugarbeet growers 
throughout this Nation would have wel- 
comed an opportunity by adding 150,000 
tons to their quota. And they have been 
in the process of trying to do so, not for 
a few days, but they have been in the 
process of trying to do so for a matter of 
years. It is to this principle, when we 
think of the circumstances that surround 
it and the actions that have taken place, 
that I would surely be remiss in my 
duties were I not to call the attention of 
this House to the degree to which the 
American farmer had been sidetracked 
again. 

I am wondering just how long we are 
going to continue to show this kind of 
favoritism to foreign countries at the 
expense of the American farmer and at 
the expense of the agricultural economy 
of this Nation, if you will. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I tried to make a cal- 
culation, and possibly the chairman of 
the committee has the figure in mind, 
of just how much it is going to cost the 
American housewife in paying for sugar 
if we pass this bill here today. I under- 
stand that 375,000 tons in the 244-year 
period will be taken out of the world 
price quota and put under the subsidized 
quota. 

That means an increased cost at least 
for the first year of $56 a ton. I under- 
stand there are some reductions in the 
second and third years. From a quick 
calculation here it appears that the in- 
creased cost of the 375,000 tons of sugar 
to the American housewife will be on the 
order of $17.5 million if we pass this bill. 

Mr. LANGEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. I think he has 
made a significant point. In the first 
instance, he has pointed out the degree 
of the cost. Second, he has pointed out 
the degree to which all of us in the 
House are unaware of what we are doing 
at this moment, because we do not have 
the amendments before us nor do we 
have a complete explanation of what 
they do. 

Mr.DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield so that I may ask a question 
of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. According to the Presi- 
dent’s letter which was read here the 
other day, 130,000 tons will go to the 
Dominican Republic and 20,000 tons to 
Argentina for each of the next 24% years. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. DOLE. In the original bill we had 
in the House there was a claim by the 
Dominican Republic for $22 million. 
This is not an attempt to take care of 
the $22 million, which was knocked out 
on the other side? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, it is not. 
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Mr. DOLE. This claim is still pending 
in the Court of Claims, and this bill has 
nothing to do with that? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. This bill was never before 
our committee, therefore we had no 
unanimous agreement, but most of us 
agree. Is not this a receding from the 
original position taken by the adminis- 
tration? Did not they want global 
quotas? 

Mr. COOLEY. This is in accord with 
the position taken by the House and our 
committee. May I point out to my 
friend that the sugar bill was signed on 
Saturday. The gentleman is aware that 
the quota was increased by more than 
600,000 tons. 

Mr. LANGEN. I am aware of what 
the original bill contains. I made no 
reference to that. The reference I was 
making was that here it became neces- 
sary to make an adjustment in the 
quotas relating to the foreign scene. I 
should like to ask the chairman at this 
point if after the passage of the bill the 
sugar growers had come in and said, We 
do not think you have treated us right, 
you ought to add 150,000 tons to our 
quota,” I am wondering whether they 
would have got the kind of action that 
your foreign countries got in this in- 
stance with regard to their quotas, and 
receive an additional 150,000 tons. 

Mr. COOLEY. As far as I am con- 
cerned, they could made it 250,000 or 
350,000. It would be in keeping with my 
philosophy. I do not want to take this 
sugar program and make a worldwide 
relief or welfare program out of it. 

Mr. LANGEN. Your statement does 
not change the principle I was talking 
about in the least. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. In the bill that passed the 
House and that came back from the 
Senate, which we agreed on, there was a 
provision to prohibit net importing coun- 
tries from selling sugar to the United 
States, but this bill provides that Ireland, 
even if she is a net importing country, 
can buy sugar from some other coun- 
tries, she can buy sugar from Cuba, and 
sell it to us. I wonder what the reason 
for that is. 

Mr. LANGEN. I certainly agree with 

the gentleman. I thank him for his 
remarks. . 
Mr. BROWN. I want to say to the 
gentleman that the Irish are pretty good 
people. I want to ask this question and 
I am serious when I ask this question, it 
is not a facetious question: Does the 
gentleman have any information as to 
whether or not any well-connected lob- 
byist will receive any compensation on a 
contingent basis for any sugar that may 
be purchased under this new legislation 
from some Latin American country? 

Mr. LANGEN. Let me respond to the 
gentleman in this manner, that this cer- 
tainly has-been exposed by the press in 
the past several days, and, I-hold. before 
the House a newspaper article which is 
an example of the degree to which lobby- 
ing has been participated in and the 
amount of money involved is directly 
related to the number of tons in these 
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respective quotas, and on the basis of 
that I would have to say “yes”—there 
must be a direct relationship here to 
these lobbying activities. 

Mr. BROWN. Then you believe that 
the pocketbook of some well-connected 
lobbyist may be fattened as the result of 
the adoption of this particular amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LANGEN. This could very well 
be the case. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BEERMANN. On this 150,000 
tons that is a windfall, or under the 
discretion of the President, I wonder 
if all of us here realize it takes 50,000 
tons a year production for one new mill 
in the United States. This would mean 
that three mills could be built. And it 
would take somewhere around 25,000 
or 30,000 acres of sugarbeets to furnish 
this much tonnage fora mill. I wonder, 
whether perhaps, we should not have 
an alternate provision instead of buying 
this sugar or these 150,000 tons whether 
we ought to try to trade 150,000 tons of 
wheat or some of our surplus com- 
modities and if we do that, it would not 
be quite so objectionable to our tax- 
payers. 

Mr. LANGEN. The gentleman is 
quite correct. Certainly, this is the 
equivalent of three sugar plants within 
our own country, sugar plants for which 
there is the demand in any number of 
areas and which have been conveyed to 
us in, I suppose, a good many different 
instances by the respective groups that 
are representing the desires of the sugar- 
beet growers throughout the country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. Has there now devel- 
oped a well-heeled lobby in behalf of 
honey bees? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. LANGEN. I should have to say 
to the gentleman that my remarks have 
been confined to the sugar amendment. 
And the odd part of this is that I have 
not heard anything about the honey bees 
other than it being the title of the bill. 
I wonder whether someone had not 
ought to explore what the honey bee 
matter is that is involved in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I think we can both 
agree, it is the American producer and 
the American consumer who is going to 
be stung by this bill. 

Mr. LANGEN. Yes; the American 
producer and the American consumer 
will be stung by this bill, I agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. $ 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I movè the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded: by Mr. Conte) there 
were—ayes 59, noes 39. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
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is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas, 196, nays 142, not voting 97, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 157] 
YEAS—196 
Abbitt Haley Patman 
Abernethy Harding Perkins 
Addabbo Hardy Peterson 
Albert Harvey, Ind Philbin 
Alexander Harvey, Mich. Pike 
Andrews er Pilcher 
Ashley Hemphill Poage 
Ashmore Henderson Poff 
Aspinall Herlong Price 
Bailey Hoeven Purcell 
Barrett Holifield Randall 
Bass, Tenn Holland Reuss 
Bates Huddleston Rhodes, Ariz. 
Belcher Hull Rhodes, Pa. 
Bennett, Fla. Inouye Riley 
Blatnik Jarman Rivers, Alaska 
Jennings Rodino 
Boland Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Colo. 
Bonner Johnson, Md. Rogers, Fla. 
Johnson, Wis. Rooney 
Brademas Jones, Ala Roosevelt 
Breeding Jones, Mo Rosenthal 
Burke, Ky. Judd Roush 
Burke, Mass. Karsten Ryan, Mich 
Burleson Karth Ryan, N.Y. 
Byrne, Pa. Kee 
Kelly Selden 
Carey King, Calif. Shelley 
Cederberg King, Sheppard 
Celler Kirwan Shipley 
Chamberlain Kitchin 
elf Eluczynski Sikes 
Cohelan Kornegay Sisk 
Colmer Landrum Slack 
Cook Lankford Smith, Iowa 
Cooley Lennon Smith, 
Corman Libonati Smith, Va. 
Dague McFall Staggers 
Daniels Steed 
Davis, John W. Mack Stephens 
Dent Madden Stratton 
Denton Magnuson Stubblefield 
Diggs Sullivan 
Do Mathias ‘Taylor 
Doyle Matthews Teague, Calif. 
Edmondson Miller,Clem Thomas 
Elliott Thompson, N.J 
Everett M Thompson, Tex 
Fallon Montoya Toll 
Fascell Moorhead, Pa. Trimble 
Finnegan Morgan Tuck 
Fisher Morris Udall, Morris K 
Flynt Morrison 
Forrester Murphy Vanik 
Fountain Vinson 
Friedel Natcher Watts 
Gallagher Nedzi Weaver 
Gary Nix Whitener 
Gathings Norblad Whitten 
Giaimo Norrell Wickersham 
Gilbert O'Brien, III Williams 
Grant O’Brien, N.Y. 
Gray "Hara, right 
Green, Pa O'Hara, Mich. Zablocki 
Hagan, Ga Olsen 
Hagen, Calif. O'Neill 
NAYS—142 
Adair Bromwell Dole 
Alger Broomfield Dorn 
Andersen, Brown Dowdy 
Minn. Broyhill Durno 
Anderson, l. Bruce Dwyer 
Arends Byrnes, Wis. Elisworth 
Cahill 
Auchincloss Casey Fenton 
Avery Chenoweth Findley 
Baldwin Chiperfield Ford 
Baring Church Fulton 
Barry Clancy Garland 
Becker Collier Gavin 
Beckworth Conte Goodell 
Beermann Corbett Goodling 
Bell Cramer Gross 
Bennett, Mich. Cunningham Gubser 
Betts Curtin Hall 
Bolton Derounian Halleck 
Bow Derwinski Halpern 
Bray Devine Harrison, Wyo. 
Brewster Dingell sha 


omer Moorehead, —ê 
osmer [o0 e 
ensen Schneebelli 
Johansen Schweiker 
Jonas Nelsen Schwengel 
Kastenmeler Nygaard Seely-Brown 

eith O Konski Shriver 
Kilburn Ostertag Sibal 
Kilgore Passman Siler 
Knox Pelly Smith, Calif 
Kunkel Pillion Springer 
Kyl Pirnie Stafford 
Laird Pucinski Tollefson 
Langen Quie Tupper 
Latta Ray Utt 
Lindsay Van Pelt 
Lipscomb Riehlman Van Zandt 
McCulloch Rivers, S.C. Waggonner 
McDonough Roberts, Tex. Wallhauser 
Mahon Robison Weis 
Martin, Nebr. Rogers, Tex Wharton 
Mason Rostenkowski Widnuall 
Meader Roudebush Wilson, Calif 
Michel Rutherford Wilson, Ind 
Milliken St. George Young 
Moeller lor Younger 

NOT VOTING—97 

Alford Glenn Merrow 
Anfuso Gonzalez Miller, 
Ayres Granahan George P 
Baker Green, Oreg Miller, N.Y 
Bass, N.H. Griffin inshall 
Battin Griffiths Morse 

ITy Hansen Moss 
Blitch Harris Moulder 

lling Harrison, Va Multer 
Brooks, Tex. Hays Osmers 
Buckley Healey Pfost 
Olark estand Powell 
Coad Hoffman, III Rains 
Curtis, Mass. Hoffman, Mich. Reifel 
Curtis, Mo, Horan Roberts, Ala 
Daddario Ichord, Mo. Rousselot 
Davis, Joelson St. Germain 

James C Kearns Santangelo 
Davis, Tenn. Keogh Saund 
Dawson King, N.Y. Scherer 
Delaney Kowalski Scranton 
Dominick Lane Spence 
Donohue Lesinski Taber 
Dooley Teague, Tex 
Dulski McDowell Thompson, La 
Evins McIntire Thomson, Wis. 
Farbstein McSween Thornberry 
Fino McVey Walter 
Flood Macdonald Westland 
Fogarty MacGregor Whalley 
Frazier Mailliard Winstead 
Frelinghuysen Martin, Mass. Yates 
Garmatz May Zelenko 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 

Mrs. May for, with Mr. Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Reifel against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Kearns against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Berry against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Hoffman of 
Illinois against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Hoffman of 
Michigan against. 

Mr. George P. Miller for, with Mr. Miller of 
New York against. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. King of New York 


against. 
Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. Taber against. 


Mr. Merntire for, with Mr, Curtis of 
Missouri against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Scranton against. 


Mr. Donohue for, with Mr. Glenn against. 
Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Osmers against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Alford with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Joelson with Mr. Dominick. 
Mr. Brooks of Texas with Mr. Fino. 
Mr. McSween with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Baker. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Westland. 
Mr. Delaney with Mr. Ayres. 
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Mr. Santangelo with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire. f 
Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Thompson of:Wis- 


consin., 
MI. Powell with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


setts. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Hiestand. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. St, Germain with Mr. Curtis of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Loser with Mr. McVey. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr, Mailliard. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Griffin. 

Mrs. Granahan with Mr. Morse. 


Mr. PASSMAN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” ‘The result of the vote 
was announced as above recorded, The 
doors were opened, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


A THIRD JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN 
FLORIDA 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules end pass the bill (S. 
1824) to create an additional judicial 
district for the State of Florida, to be 
known as the “middle district of Florida,” 
with amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
89 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 


“$ 89. Florida 


“Florida is divided into three judicial dis- 
tricts to be known as the northern, middle, 
and southern districts of Florida. 

“NORTHERN DISTRICT 

“(a) The northern district comprises the 
counties of Alachua, Bay, Calhoun, Dixie, 
Escambia, Franklin, Gadsden, Gilchrist, 
Gulf, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Lafayette, 
Leon, Levy, Liberty, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, 
Taylor, Wakulla, Walton, and Washington. 

“Court for the northern district shall be 
held at Gainesville, Marianna, Panama City, 
Pensacola, and Tallahassee. 

“MIDDLE DISTRICT 

“(b) The middle district comprises the 
counties of Baker, Bradford, Brevard, Char- 
lotte, Citrus, Clay, Columbia, De Soto, Duval, 
Flagler, Hamilton, Hardee, Hernando, Hills- 
borough, Lake, Lee, Madison, Manatee, 
Marion, Nassau, Orange, Osceola, Pasco, 
Pinellas, Polk, Putnam, Saint Johns, Sara- 
sota, Seminole, Sumter, Suwannee, Union, 
and Volusia, 

“Court for the middle district shall be 
held at Fernandina, Fort Myers, Jackson- 
ville, Live Oak, Ocala, Orlando, Saint Peters- 
burg, and Tampa. 

“SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

“(c) The southern district comprises the 
counties of Broward, Collier, Dade, Glades, 
Hendry, Highlands, Indian River, Martin, 
Monroe, Okeechobee, Palm Beach, and Saint 
Lucie. 

“Court for the southern district shall be 
held at Fort Pierce, Key West, Miami, and 
West Palm Beach.” 

Sec. 2.(a) The district judge appointed 
September 26, 1950, the district judge ap- 
pointed August 13, 1955, and the district 
judge appointed March 8, 1961, all for the 
southern district of Plorida, shall hereafter 
be designated as district judges for the mid- 
dle district of Florida. 
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(b) The district judge for the northern 
and Southern Districts of Florida shall here- 
after be designated as the district judge for 
the northern, middle, and southern dis- 
tricts of Florida. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall in any man- 
ner affect the tenure of office of the United 
States attorney and the United States mar- 
shal for the northern district of Florida who 
are in office at the time of the enactment 
of this Act, and who shall be during the 
remainder of their present terms of office 
the United States attorney and marshal for 
such district as constituted by this Act. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall in any man- 
ner affect the tenure of office of the United 
States attorney and the United States mar- 
shal for the southern district of Florida who 
are in office at the time of the enactment of 
this Act, and who shall be during the re- 
mainder of their present terms of office the 
United States attorney and marshal for the 
middle district of Florida as constituted by 
this Act. 

(e) The President is authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a United States attorney and a 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida. 

Src. 3. The table contained in section 133 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows with respect to 
the State of Florida: 


“Districts of Florida: Judges 
Nortbun... 8 
Hanh cepa ne nan a a E 3 
Sund e S AA 3 


Northern, middle, and southern 


Sec. 4. The limitations and restrictions 
contained in section 142, title 28, United 
States Code, shall be waived with respect to 
the holding of court at Fort Myers and 
Saint Petersburg, Florida, by the United 
States District Court for the Middle District 
of Florida, and at Fort Pierce, and West 
Palm Beach, Florida, by the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of 
Florida. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective 
ninety days after the date of enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
S. 1824, is a very unusual piece of legisla- 
tion since it creates a new judicial dis- 
trict in the State of Florida to be known 
as the Middle District of Florida. I say 
unusual because of the fact that since 
1911 only four new judicial districts have 
been created except for those districts 
which are automatically created under 
the Statehood Acts. The States in 
which new judicial districts have been 
created since the turn of the century 
have been Georgia, Indiana, North Car- 
olina, and Oklahoma. i 

At the outset, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the present study 
being made by a Judicial Conference 
Subcommittee reviewing the question of 
geographical reorganization of the Fed- 
eral courts. This study was initiated 
upon my specific request and will cover 
the entire country, not only as to circuit 
and district lines, but also divisions 
within a district and the authorized 
places of holding court. It was my 
opinion that such a study was long over- 
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due and I hope that it will be completed 
in a year or so. 

In the light of this study, one may ask 
why create a third district in Florida. 
It is true that the Judicial Conference of 
the United States went on record in 
1948 and reaffirmed its position on sub- 
sequent occasions as being against the 
creation of any new judicial districts. 
The Committee on the Judiciary on two 
separate occasions took testimony as to 
the need of a third judicial district. in 
Florida. Based upon the testimony and 
other documentary evidence, it became 
obvious that the problem in Florida 
called for an immediate solution. To 
neglect this problem now would only 
worsen a bad situation. 

Florida was divided into two judicial 
districts in 1890. At that time the pop- 
ulation of the State was 391,422. In 
1960, the population had grown to 4,- 
951,560 people. When the second dis- 
trict was created in Florida most of its 
population was in the northern part of 
the State except for the city of Miami. 
A mere glance at the map of that State 
shows that the division of Florida into 
two judicial districts was indeed “a judi- 
cial gerrymander.” The present bound- 
aries of the southern district extend 
from the northern border down through 
the peninsula to the southern end of 
Key West, a distance of approximately 
560 miles. The eastern boundary is on 
the Atlantic Ocean and the western 
boundary is on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
distance from east to west averages ap- 
proximately 125 miles. Great changes 
have occurred—changes which must be 
reflected in our laws. We must keep in 
step with these changes otherwise un- 
fairness results. The new and additional 
district is justified by standards of pop- 
ulation, geography, and litigation. 

The State of Florida is composed of 
67 counties. The northern district con- 
sists of 22 counties, covering 15,934 
square miles, with a population of 671,- 
488. 

The southern district is composed of 
45 counties, having a population of 4,- 
280,072, and an area of 38,318 square 
miles. Thus it is that from a population 
and area viewpoint the division of judi- 
cial business in Florida is out of balance. 
The statistics supplied by the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts clearly 
demonstrate the imbalance between 
these two districts. In 1961, in the 
northern district of Florida, a total of 
173 civil cases were commenced; 192 
terminated, and at the end of the third 
quarter of 1962, 93 civil cases were still 
pending on the docket. In criminal 
cases for the first three quarters of 1962, 
244 were commenced; 219 terminated, 
and 104 pending. In the southern dis- 
trict of Florida in 1961, 1,677 civil cases 
were commenced; 1,738 terminated and 
at the end of the third quarter of 1962, 
1,287 civil cases were still pending. 
In the first three quarters of 1962, 
1,098 criminal cases were commenced; 
998 terminated, and 881 were pending. 
Under the proposal here before the 
House, the new middle district of Flor- 
ida will consist of 33 counties, with an 
area of 24,629 square miles, and a popu- 
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lation of 2,598,933. The new southern 
district will be comprised of 12 counties, 
covering 13,689 square miles, with a 
population of 1,681,139. The northern 
district will remain as it is, namely, 22 
counties, covering 15,934 square miles, 
with a population of 671,488. 

In the opinion of your committee, this 
is a fair and equitable division, not only 
from the standpoint of area and popula- 
tion, but also of volume of litigation. 

Under this bill, no new judgeships are 
created, one new place, St. Petersburg, of 
holding court is authorized. Last year in 
the omnibus judgeship bill the southern 
district of Florida was given two addi- 
tional district judges. The northern dis- 
trict was and will be served by a single 
judge. The existing roving judge will 
continue in that capacity including the 
new middle district. In the existing 
southern district there are now six 
Judges and under this bill three of those 
judges will serve the new middle district 
and three will serve the new southern 
district. 

The bill provides that the incumbent 
U.S. marshal and the incumbent U.S. 
attorney in the northern district will 
continue to serve there. The incumbent 
U.S. attorney and the incumbent U.S. 
marshal for the southern district will 
serve in their respective capacities in the 
new middle district and a new U.S. at- 
torney and marshal will be appointed by 
the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The creation of this new third judicial 
district will require additional personnel, 
both in the courts and in the offices of 
the marshal and U.S. attorney. Ap- 
proximately six assistants and nine cleri- 
cal assistants will be needed in the office 
of the U.S. attorney. In the office of 
the marshal, there will be needed a chief 
deputy and five additional deputies, 
along with five clerical assistants. The 
Department of Justice estimates that the 
cost for personnel would be $235,000 for 
the first year and $213,000 for succeed- 
ing years. 

In the court itself, the cost for addi- 
tional personnel in the first year is esti- 
mated at $28,518. This would cover a 
clerk, a chief deputy clerk, and a finan- 
cial deputy clerk. In addition, there are 
other costs so that the estimate for the 
initial year is $35,000 and in succeeding 
years it is $32,600. Here it should be 
pointed out that the creation of a new 
third district will, in the long run, result 
in a financial saving to the Government. 
Travel costs and witness fees for Govern- 
ment personnel and witnesses will be 
reduced. In addition, savings in interest 
on judgments against the Government 
will result from the more expeditious dis- 
position of cases in which the United 
States is a party. 

Another provision of the bill waives 
the restrictions and limitations con- 
tained in section 142 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, with respect to the 
authorized term of court to be held at 
Fort Myers and St. Petersburg in the 
middle district and at Fort Pierce and 
West Palm Beach in the southern dis- 
trict.. This.is done so that the General 
Services Administration and the Admin- 


places. Of course, such facilities could 
not be provided until they had been ap- 
proved by the Public Works Committee 
and the necessary funds authorized and 
appropriated, so that this provision at 
this time does not entail any expendi- 
ture of funds. 

Your committee has been informed 
that the reassignment of both the judi- 
cial personnel and the personnel of the 
Department of Justice as provided for 
in this bill is satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, including the individuals them- 
selves. No problem will be encountered 
when these new lines become effective 
90 days after enactment since existing 
law already covers such a situation, both 
in the civil and criminal divisions. 

This bill, I am sure, will not only, as 
I have stated, improve judicial adminis- 
tration in Florida, promote a more ex- 
peditious administration of justice, but 
will also afford litigants, witnesses, and 
their attorneys a more equal and fair 
treatment throughout the Federal sys- 
tem in that State. The tremendous 
population growth, coupled with the 
great industrial and economical expan- 
sion throughout the State, demands the 
immediate attention of the Congress 
toward a solution to the imbalance which 
now exists in the Federal judicial sys- 
tem there. I am convinced that the 
solution as proposed in this legislation 
is the best one. It is fair and equitable 
and I recommend to this body its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee has well stated 
the case for the need of a judicial dis- 
trict, the middle district in the State of 
Florida. Florida is percentagewise the 
fastest growing State in the Nation from 
the standpoint of percentage increase in 
population—some 78 percent in the last 
10 years. In this regard there has not 
been a new judicial district in the State 
since 1890 although there has been a 
substantial increase in the number of 
cases. The southern district of Florida 
has one of the largest caseloads and the 
largest backlog of cases of any judicial 
district in the Nation, although there 
has been some improvement in the situ- 
ation in the last few years, 

I just want to point out a couple of 
additional factors: This bill from the 
Senate is similar to a bill which I had 
previously introduced, H.R. 5525, not 
only in this session but in previous ses- 
sions, realizing the importance of the 
matter at that time. 

It has been my fundamental belief 
that this Congress has a duty and a re- 
sponsibility, and I have seen many in- 
stances in which that responsibility has 
not been carried out, to provide for ex- 
peditious action wherever this Congress 
can legislate in order to accomplish that 
end. To me it is unconscionable. This 
has been on the calendar of the House 
for 2 years. The calendars of the courts 
are clogged and there is, of necessity, 
great delay in bringing cases to trial. 
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Do not forget that justice too long de- 
layed is injustice. Therefore I think it 
is essential that this bill be passed. 

Let me say also that the cost of this 
bill is rather nominal in comparison with 
the benefit that will result. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish to join with the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
and with the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer], in advocating the pas- 
sage of the bill. It was unanimously re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee; and, 
as far as I know, no one appeared in 
opposition to it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Let me say in ad- 
dition that the city of St. Petersburg 
has been added to the bill. A new 
Federal building is now in process of de- 
sign and engineering. I think it 
probably will cost about $4,500,000. In 
view of that the city of St. Petersburg 
and Pinellas County, with a population 
of more than 400,000, in my opinion, are 
entitled to have this Federal judgeship 
available. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to state 
to the gentleman and to the Members 
of the House that I sat on the subcom- 
mittee that considered his and other ju- 
dicial redistricting proposals. I believe 
at one time there was some disagreement 
among the delegation from Florida as 
to the proper boundaries of the Federal 
judicial districts in the State. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether the amendments made by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary have 
not been agreed to substantially by all 
of those interested, not only in the 
Senate and House delegations from the 
State of Florida, but also among the bar 
and people of Florida generally? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that that is 
my understanding. I certainly can 
speak with authority in behalf of the 
minority members of the delegation. I 
would like to hear from somebody on the 
majority side. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr, CELLER. I can assure the 
gentleman that the entire delegation 
from Florida has agreed. 

Mr.CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as a part of my remarks the following 
data supporting S. 1824, creating the 
middle judicial district in Florida, as 
also provided by my bill H.R. 5525. 


I, POPULATION AND AREA 


A. Northern district: Population (1960), 
671,488; 22 counties; 15,934 square miles; 
distance from Pensacola to Gainesville, 400 
miles. 

B. Southern district (present): Popula- 
tion (1960), 4,280,072; 45 counties (extending 
along boundary of State of Georgia to and 
including Madison County; then southward 
to include greater part of peninsula); 38,318 
square miles; distance from Key West to 
Jacksonville, 560 miles; district includes such 
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populous areas as Tampa, St. Petersburg, 
Palm Beach, Jacksonville, Orlando, and 
Miami. fr 

C. Middie district (new): Population 
(1960), 2,598,933; 33 counties; 24,629 square 
miles; distance from Sarasota to Jackson- 
ville, 300 miles. 

D. Southern district (new): Population 
(1960), 1,681,189; 12 counties; 13,689 square 
miles; distance from Key West to Fort Pierce, 
300 miles. 

E. (1) Population of Florida (1890), 391,- 
422; (2) population of Florida (1960), 4,951,- 
560; (3) during past 10 years, Florida has 
had largest proportionate population growth 
of any State in the Union; (4) industrial 
development has advanced tremendously in 
past 10 years; (5) because of rapid advance 
of population in Florida, together with the 
large area making up the existing southern 
district, the administration of justice in the 
southern district has become increasingly 
more difficult, In 1953, Federal grand jury 
examined this increasingly greater burden 
in the administration of justice and urged 
the creation of a new district. 

F. Five counties are being transferred 
from existing southern district to new mid- 
dle district with approval of local bar associ- 
ations and district Judges—Madison, Hamil- 
ton, Suwannee, Columbia, and Lee. 

Il, JUDGESHIPS, U.S. ATTORNEYS, MARSHALS, 

AND PLACES OF HOLDING COURT 

A. No new judgeships created by this bill. 

B. Judgeships will be reassigned as fol- 
lows: Northern, 1; middle, 3; southern, 3; 
roving (all 3 districts), 1. 

C. No new places of holding court are to be 
created. Existing places for holding court 
are as follows: Northern—Gainesville, Mari- 
anna, Panama City, Pensacola, and Talla- 
hassee; middle—Fernandina, Fort Myers, 
Jacksonville, Live Oak, Ocala, Orlando, and 
Tampa; southern—Fort Pierce, Key West, 
Miami, and West Palm Beach. 

D. Appointment of an additional U.S. mar- 
shal and U.S. attorney for middle district: 
1. Six assistant U.S. attorneys and nine cleri- 
cal assistants; 2. chief deputy marshal, five 
deputy marshals, and five clerical assistants; 
3. total estimated cost will be $235,000 for 
first year and $213,000 for succeeding years. 
(Present U.S. attorney and U.S. marshal for 
existing southern district will succeed to new 
middle district.) 

E. Adequate facilities are available for pro- 
posed new court and, therefore, no funds 
will be required for this purpose. 

F. Total personnel compensation for new 
clerk of court, a chief deputy, and a financial 
deputy, $28,518 per year. 

G. Total estimated cost for first year in 
creating an additional judicial district, 
$35,000 for first year and $32,600 for succeed- 
ing years. 

H. Reassignment of U.S. attorney, U.S. 
marshal, and three incumbent judges to the 
new middle district is satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

I, The Judicial Conference of the United 
States disapproves the creation of the new 
middle district as it has all new districts 
since 1948, primarily because the Conference 
is undertaking a study of the entire judicial 
system throughout the country. However, 
due to the length of time before this study 
can be completed, the tremendous caseload 
burden within the present southern district, 
and the geographical disparity in the district 
setup in Florida, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee believes it desirable and necessary 
to create the new district at this time with- 
out waiting for the completion of the study 
by the Conference. The Judicial Counsel 
for the Fifth Circuit approves the creation 
of the new district and strongly urges its 
creation, 


A. Northern district: 
etc.: 


1 First 3 quarters of 1902. 


B. Southern district: Cases commenced, 
etc.: 


1 First 3 quarters of 1962. 
C. Northern district: Cases per judgeship: 


Florida | National 


104 164 

115 204 

C 173 17³ 
CRIMINAL (LESS IMMIGRATION) 

be ane Ra RNa NSE Lode BP = 247 153 

TODS cota entrain ten sis anne 106 106 

MOGI ae 222 86 


D. Southern district: Cases per judgeship: 


Florida | National 


173 164 
257 204 
240 173 
130 153 
125 106 
127 86 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the legislation, representing 
as I do perhaps the most litigious area 
in the whole southern district, which is 
the Miami district. I commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the members of the 
subcommittee and the entire committee 
for their courtesy over a long period of 
time in hearing the Florida case and giv- 
ing recognition and distinction to this 
case. I wish to express my tħanks and 
the thanks of the people I represent for 
the action of the committee in being so 
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careful with respect to this matter and 
on their being firm enough to take the 
action which has been proposed here to- 
day. 

As a member of the Florida delegation 
I have likewise expressed the feelings of 
the people of my district by introducing 
a bill in this session, H.R. 7029, and in 
previous years dealing with this matter. 
This question has been a long pending 
one in my area as far back as 1953. A 
Federal grand jury went into the ques- 
tion of the inordinate delay in Federal 
justice and recommended at that time 
this new district be created to help al- 
leviate the problem. The judges of 
Florida who have considered this matter 
feel this is what should be done, and 
certainly those of us in the Florida con- 
gressional delegation feel the same way. 

You have heard about the great dis- 
proportionate districts which now exist. 
There are now two in number, northern 
and southern. The northern district 
has. about 620,000 people, 15 percent of 
all the people in the State. The south- 
ern has a population of more than 4 mil- 
lion, or 85 percent of the total popula- 
tion. At the present time only 22 
counties are in the northern district 
while 45 counties are in the southern 
district. The southern district stretches 
from the Georgia border down to Key 
West, some 600 miles, and includes the 
great population areas of Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Orlando, Miami, and others. It 
is an absolutely inconceivable situation 
with respect to the administration of 
justice from the standpoint of lawyers, 
litigants, and the work that has to be 
done. 

The burdensome caseload figures 
have been brought out by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and they do not 
take into consideration the fantastic and 
phenomenal population growth as 
projected in the future. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, this legislation 
is necessary for the State of Florida for 
that which needs to be done with respect 
to Federal justice, and I commend the 
committee and each member of that 
committee. I urge that the bill be 
adopted. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Will the gentleman 
concur in the statement of his colleague, 
who demanded a second, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer], that the 
differences between the delegation in the 
various areas of the State which had ex- 
isted for some time have now been 
ironed out, and the Florida delegation 
and the people of Florida believe the bill 
now before us today is a good one and 
satisfactory to all parties? 

Mr. FASCELL. I can assure the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that is the case 
and that I concur with my colleague 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary a question or two 
concerning the bill. 
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Taking the population figures as set 
forth in the report would indicate the 
State of Florida has something less than 
5 million population. The report also 
indicates that the State of Florida pres- 
ently has eight Federal judges. 

Taking the State of Iowa, with nearly 
3 million population, we have only 3 
Federal judges. It has been stated that 
the State of Florida has a tremendous 
caseload pending. 

Thus the State of Florida has more 
than twice the number of judges than the 
State of Iowa has with less than twice 
the population. What is the answer? 
Is there an unusual amount of litigation 
in Florida and why? 

Mr. CELLER. There are a number 
of standards that must be taken into 
consideration besides population—in- 
dustrial growth, geography, the question 
of the amount of litigation. Florida is a 
growing industrial State. The number 
of cases on the civil and criminal side 
has enormously increased. We have that 
to take into consideration. We as Mem- 
bers of Congress have to keep step with 
actual conditions. 

Mr. GROSS. How about the Federal 
judges keeping in step with their work? 

Mr. CELLER. Of course we cannot 
control that. The Committee on the 
Judiciary, sponsor of this bill, has set up 
what are known as local judicial coun- 
cils, consisting of the circuit judges and 
one of the chief justices of the district. 
They have to do with the housekeeping 
of the district, so to speak. They watch 
the work of the judges, the performance 
of the various judges, and on occasion 
crack the knuckles of any district judge 
who is not properly doing his duty. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the thing, I will 
say to the gentleman—and I am not op- 
posed to this bill—that disturbs me, the 
fact that there are eight Federal judges 
in Florida with a population of less than 
5 million. It is true that it is growing; 
most States are growing. But that State 
has eight Federal judges, and yet they 
are far behind in their work, 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: With the passage of this bill, does 
he think the past practice of sending 
judges down to Florida in the balmy 
winter climate to augment the more than 
ample judicial force will be stopped? 

Mr. CELLER. I think it would dimin- 
ish to a very marked degree. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think it ought to be cut off altogether, 
the business of sending Federal judges 
into Florida, which now has eight Fed- 
eral judges to serve a population of less 
than 5 million? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think we 
should handcuff, as it were, some of the 
judges in the higher echelon who have 
the right to make these assignments. If 
something special arises in Florida or 
Iowa that requires additional judges to 
expedite the consideration of cases, I 
think there should be some discretion. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, I think we can all 
agree with a special circumstance, but 
from listening to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], who has spoken on this 
subject at other times, and reading the 
hearings of his subcommittee on appro- 
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priations, it would appear that it has not 
depended in the past on special circum- 
stances at all. It has been dependent 
upon a balmy winter climate probably as 
much as anything else. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: How many of the 73 new Federal 
judges that Congress authorized last 
year have been appointed? 

Mr. CELLER. I think practically all 
have now been appointed. If my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, there are only 
one or two left to be appointed. 

Mr. GROSS. How many of them are 
Republicans, if I may ask the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. CELLER. The proportion, I 
would say, is about the same as in the 
case of previous Republican administra- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, the gentleman 
from New York seems adept at side- 
stepping. Can he not give me a better 
answer than that? 

Mr. CELLER. I cannot give you the 
exact number, but proportionately I 
would say that the Republican appoint- 
ments in this administration are better 
than the proportion contrariwise in the 
last administration. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
say there have been 2 Republicans in 
the last 73 judges appointed? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, there have been 
more Republican judges appointed. I 
know of four Republican appointments 
in the State of New York alone, and there 
are many others throughout the Nation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House, is invariably correct in his 
statistics. However, in this rapidly 
changing world, statistics do not always 
tell an adequate story. Accepted par- 
tisan judicial appointments of the past 
are now frowned upon by many, includ- 
ing many, if not most, of the members 
of the American Bar Association. 

“New occasions teach new duties, time 
makes ancient good uncouth; they must 
upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of truth’—James Russell 
Lowell. 

Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
rectified this great imbalance of the 
Federal judiciary, after approximately 85 
percent of the sitting jurists at the end 
of President Truman’s term were of the 
Democratic Party. When President Ei- 
senhower brought this imbalance nearly 
to balance he said it was his intention 
thenceforth to keep the Federal judiciary 
in reasonable balance. Mr. Speaker, I 
am of the opinion that President Ken- 
nedy would have been more advised to 
follow President Eisenhower’s decision as 
to Federal judicial appointments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] 
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yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I 2 
the gentleman 1 additional minute if 
the gentleman will, in turn, yield to me. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. There are two Repub- 
lican judges in Florida out of the total 
of eight. Of course, the reason why 
additional judges were not appointed 
was largely because the Congress failed 
and refused to act on the additional 
judgeship requests which Florida had 
been presenting for a number of years 
on the same factual data basis as the 
new district is being created. That is 
why the disproportionate imbalance con- 
tinues. If the Congress had acted pre- 
viously and expeditiously on the new 
judgeships requested, then. there would 
not be that substantial imbalance. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I notice on 
page 11 that this bill calls for the ap- 
pointment of a financial deputy in the 
redistricting of the court system in 
Florida. What is a finance deputy in a 
Federal court? Is this something new? 
This reference appears at the top of 
page II of the report. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield, that means one of the deputies 
whom the judge appoints handles the 
finances. There is nothing unusual in 
this. Most courts have a financial 
deputy. 

Mr. GROSS. What money does he 
handle; what finances? 

Mr. CELLER. H the gentleman will 
yield further, he handles all the money 
that is paid into the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Bennett]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, a new judicial district for the State 
of Florida is long overdue, greatly 
needed. We all are aware of the infre- 
quency and justifiable reluctance with 
which new districts are created through- 
out the country, but just as compelling, 
it seems to me, are the facts of life in a 
very fast growing section of our Nation. 
Florida has had, during the last 10 
years, the largest proportionate popula- 
tion growth of any State in the Union, 
and this continues to mushroom. 

The Committee on the Judiciary re- 
port on S. 1824, passed by the Senate to 
create the new Florida middle judicial 
district, notes that as far back as M, 


new judicial district as the only solution 
to the many problems faced from the 
aoe of Federal jurisdiction in the 
S Ms 

The root of the problem is the fact 
that there has been no geographic 
change in the two Florida, districts since 
1890 when the population was only 
some 390,000 and mostly concentrated 
in the northern area. Now the popula- 
tion is about 5 million and 85 percent of 
the people live in the southern district 
which stretches all the way from the 
Georgia State line to tropical Key West, 
a distance of some 560 miles. 
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In the last 20 years alone, the case- 
load in this district has jumped 125 per- 
cent. On top of all this is the recently 
much increased criminal load in the last 
few years resulting from the politically 
chaotic situation only 90 miles away in 
Cuba. In 1959 and 1960, for example, a 
total of 98 defendants alone were 
charged with illegal exportation of war 
materials. The hearings before the 
House Judiciary Committee reveal that 
in June 1960 the district had 711 crim- 
inal cases undisposed of, the highest 
pending criminal caseload of any district. 
in the Nation. The criminal caseload 
per judge was 230 at this time compared 
to 107 nationally. The good hard work 
of the incumbent judges in the southern 
district has amazingly kept the average 
time lapse between commencement and 
termination of suits to even below the 
national median but this has not been 
achieved without much expense to Hiti- 


large contingent of visiting judges from 
outside. In 1960, for example, 10 out- 
side judges spent a total of 501 days in 
the district. 


The able and thorough work of the 
House Judiciary Committee on this prob- 
lem, which it notes in its report, “will 
beeome even more exaggerated with each 
passing year,” has resulted in approval 
of the Senate bill to create the Florida 
middle judicial district with some very 
helpful amendments. At the request of 
the bars of Madison, Hamilton, Suwan- 
nee, and Columbia Counties these coun- 
ties have been transferred to the new 
middle district. I once represented this 
area in Congress and I feel that their 
wishes in this matter will relieve an un- 
due burden. on the single northern dis- 
trict judge and result in more efficiency 
since they are geographically more close 
to Jacksonville. The House version of 
the bill also makes provision for the ten- 
ure of office of the U.S. attorneys and 
marshals in the present districts and 
nomination and confirmation of a new 
U.S. attormey and marshal for a third 
district. The judiciary report states that 
the transfer of the counties and provi- 
sion for nomination of new court offi- 
cials and disposition of incumbents has 
the full concurrence of both the local 
bar associations and the district judges 
themselves. The committee is to be 
highly commended on working out this 
most efficient and acceptable solution to 
what could have been a delicate situa- 
tion. I hope my colleagues on both sides. 
of the aisle will give full support to this 
proposal which will provide efficient. ju- 
dicial administration in an area bur- 
dened by a mushrooming population and 
constituted quite differently from the 
situation 70 years ago in Florida. I long 
ago introduced legislation to accomplish 
these objectives and am glad to endorse 
the Senate bill as a means of accom- 
plishing the needed reforms. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] for yielding this time 
to me. 
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Mr. Speaker, the legislation before us 
here has as its purpose the creation of a 
third judicial district in Florida. That 
new district would be known as the 
middle distriet, and would be created by 
redrawing the boundaries of the present 
two judicial districts. The creation of 
the middle district would not increase 
the number of Federal judgeships in 
Florida, and would require no sizable 
new costs to the Federal Government be- 
yond the nominal sum needed for three 
additional elerical personnel. However, 
by redistricting the Federal judiciary in 
Florida, the districts would be more 
equitably distributed to allow greater ef- 
ficiency in the administration of justice. 

I imtroduced legislation to accomplish 
this change as well as to allow the build- 
ing of necessary facilities for the holding 
of Federal court in West Palm Beach, 
Fort Myers, and Fort Pierce. The pro- 
visions of these bills were incorporated 
as amendments to S. 1824. 

One additional feature of S. 1824, as 
amended, is the provision which waives 
section 142, title 28, United States Code, 
in order to authorize construction of ad- 
ditional court facilities for holding of 
court in these new districts. This waiver 
would allow the General Services Admin- 
istration and the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts to undertake future 
planning for such facilities when condi- 
tions at the designated sites warrant 
such action. 

S. 1824, the legislation we are con- 
sidering, has passed the Senate. I join 
the Members of the Florida delegation 
in commending the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and the committee for their 
fine efforts and cooperation in dealing 
with this bill. The Federal judiciary in 
Florida, along with the many bar asso- 
ciations in our State, concurs with the 
committee statement that the need for 
judicial division in Florida is immediate 
and necessary. 

The two present districts in Florida 
have an imbalance in population and 
caseload which sharply points up the 
need for redistricting. The northern ju- 
dicial district comprises approximately 
15 percent of the State’s population. 
The southern judicial district as now 
drawn comprises the balance of 85 per- 
cent. From one boundary of the south- 
ern judicial district to the other is a 
distance of 560 miles in length. 

In the northern district, the total num- 
ber of civil cases commenced per judge- 
ship in fiscal year 1961 amounted to 173. 
In the southern district, the comparable 
figure is 240. The national average of 
civil cases commenced per judgeship for 
fiscal year 1961 amounts fo 173. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which the 
distinguished House Judiciary Commit- 
tee has approved would greatly speed the 
processing of justice in the State of Flor- 
ida. It would result in more economical 
administration of justice for the Federal 
Government, and it would prove a great 
service both to Florida’s legal profession 
and litigants as well. The legislation be- 
fore us has the approval of the entire 
Florida delegation, and Lurge its passage 
by this House in order that these present 
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inequities in our Federal judiciary be 
eliminated. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such remaining time as we have on this 
side to the distinguished ranking minor- 
ity member of the Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuL- 
LOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, at 
the outset I wish to say that I expect to 
vote for this bill. I should like, however, 
to say to the Members of the House that 
so far as I am concerned I would not 
wish my position on this bill to indicate 
a position on others seeking to create 
additional Federal district courts in 
other States. 

I am advised that Ohio’s population 
is now about 10 million people, and the 
records show that we are second in in- 
dustrial production and fifth in agricul- 
tural production. We are now accom- 
modating ocean shipping through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. We are bounded on 
the south by the Ohio River with the 
great barge lines thereon. So we have 
about every legal controversy that any 
Federal district court has in any State in 
the United States. 

I would like to remind the Members 
of the House that it costs a very sub- 
stantial sum to create and maintain a 
new Federal district court. I would es- 
timate that it would cost approximately 
$300,000 to set up and operate this new 
district the first year of the district. If 
the distance for travel is great or if the 
caseload is heavy in any given district 
the creation of a district court will not 
remedy unwanted conditions that the 
creation of a new division of a district 
court would not remedy. So, as the Na- 
tion’s deficit increases from day to day 
and at the same time we hear people 
talking about reducing taxes, we should 
begin to think about plugging the little 
holes in the dike where thousands of dol- 
lars escape which in the aggregate total 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to compli- 
ment my friend from Iowa for raising 
the question about the seasonal assign- 
ment of judges from one district or one 
division to another. I think it is high 
time for some members of the judiciary 
and for the administrative officers there- 
of to make a proper appraisal of the 
caseloads in question to see whether 
these assignments are really necessary 
and are in the public good. 

You know, the first session of this 
Congress created more Federal judge- 
ships than were created in any two Con- 
gresses theretofore. The President of 
the United States has had the opportu- 
nity to name more Federal judges in 1 
year of office than his predecessor had 
in 4 years of office, and more than Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt had in a period of 5 
years in office. So there is or should 
be an adequate number of Federal judges 
in the trial courts if those judges in 
every instance carry a reasonable case- 
load and if there be discretion and real 
analytical ability exercised in the assign- 
ment of judges from districts where the 
caseload is not heavy to those places 
where the caseload is too heavy. 

So that you will not think this is a 
partisan political statement, I would like 
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to refer the Members of the House and 
the Committee on the Judiciary, upon 
which I serve, to the record of Judge 
Kloeb, in the western division of the 
northern district of Ohio. Judge Kloeb 
was a Democratic Member of the House 
when he was appointed to the Federal 
district court. He has an excellent rec- 
ord, a record almost beyond compare, 
and it could well be used as a yardstick. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to suggest to Attorney General 
Brownell and Attorney General Rogers 
and through them to the President that 
he be promoted to the court of appeals, 
for the excellent job that he had done, 
and which he continues to do. I hope 
there are more Federal trial judges 
who equal the record of Judge Kloeb in 
the next 4 years than there have been 
at some times in the past. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 


Mr.GROSS. The State of Iowa yields. 


not to the State of Ohio as to Federal 
judges. We have a Democratic former 
Federal judge, Henry M. Graven, of the 
northern district of Ohio, whose repu- 
tation is known far and wide as a work- 
ing judge. Had all judges carried the 
caseload and the workload and done the 
justice that he did—he is now retired, 
having retired a few months ago—the 
caseload would not be what it is today. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am very glad to 
have the contribution from the gentle- 
man from Iowa. I wish the Members 
of the House to know that I am not lev- 
eling a “shotgun attack” upon the Fed- 
eral judiciary in general. An over- 
whelming majority of the Federal judges 
are among the most devoted, hard- 
working people to be found in any activ- 
ity in America. It is only the cases that 
were described at length by my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio over a pe- 
riod of several years with which I find 
fault. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to make the 
record clear, although I am sure the gen- 
tleman did not intentionally imply it, 
but we have many hard-working judges 
in Florida likewise. One of the reasons 
we have a backlog at the present time 
is that the number of cases in Florida 
far exceeds the national average and has 
since 1945. As of the year 1961, in civil 
cases the national average was 173 per 
judge, whereas it was 240 in Florida. In 
criminal matters the national average 
was 46 and it was 87 in Florida, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore ( Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is, Will the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
S. 1824, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to create an additional judicial 
district for the State of Florida, to be 
known as the middle district, and for 
other purposes.” 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE AT CAPE HATTERAS NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE, N.C. 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 8983) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to participate in 
financing the construction of a bridge at 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore, in the 
State of North Carolina, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to facilitate visitor travel within Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to pay $500,000 
toward the cost of construction of a bridge 
across Oregon Inlet between Bodie and Hat- 
teras Islands, in the State of North Carolina, 
exclusive of any financing for which the 
project may qualify under the Federal aid 
to highway laws: Provided, That the bridge 
shall constitute and be maintained as a part 
of the State highway system. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary may make payments 
on the cost of construction of the bridge re- 
ferred to in section 1 of this Act only from 
funds specifically appropriated for that 
purpose. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House, 
H.R. 8983, provides for a contribution by 
the National Park Service toward the 
construction of a 2-mile bridge across 
Oregon Inlet in the Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore. As it was introduced, 
the contribution would have been some- 
where around $1 million. As reported, it 
will be $500,000. 

The usual practice in the national 
park system is for the Government to 
take over all responsibility for construct- 
ing and maintaining whatever roads, 
bridges, or ferries are necessary. In the 
normal case, it does the entire job and 
pays the entire cost. Hatteras is unu- 
sual, in that the State of North Carolina 
has been doing this entire job. Now it is 
asking for a little help, and I think we 
should give it to them. : 

Let us look at the figures. The Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore recreational 
area was set up, as are other units of 
the national park system, for the entire 
Nation. It is serving that purpose. 

Half a million or more Americans vis- 
it it each year. They come from all over 
the country. Traffic counts show that 
during the tourist season over 65 percent 
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of the vehicles that use the Oregon Inlet 


ferries come from outside of North 
Carolina, l 

May I state here with reference to the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore, the 
great State of North Carolina and the 
Rockefeller Foundation purchased and 
gave the Federal Government the entire 
Hatteras National Seashore area. 

The ferry system, which the State op- 
erates free of charge to anyone who 
wishes to use it, has become increasingly 
inadequate. Traffic has gone up in the 
last 10 years by 1,600 percent. The fer- 
ries carry an average of over 400 cars a 
day throughout the year and an average 
of 760 during the tourist season. Peak 
days reach as many as 1,500 cars, and, 
even with 6 ferries operating, traffic has 
to wait as much as 4 hours or more for 
transportation across the inlet. 

I do not think anyone will quarrel 
about the need for a bridge to replace 
the ferry system. Nor do I think there 
can be any legitimate objection to the 
modest contribution of $500,000 from the 
Park Service’s funds which H.R. 8983 
calls for. 

May I bring to the attention of the 
gentleman from Iowa that I say “mod- 

I do not regard $500,000 as trivial, 
but I do say it is modest in comparison 
with what the United States would be 
paying if the Hatteras roads and ferries 
were financed as they are in other parts 
of the country where there are national 
parks, 

In addition, I point out that the new 
bridge will become part of the State 
highway system, presently some 70 miles 
of roads within the Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore. The entire road system 
is constructed, in contrast, as is normally 
the case where construction is done by 
the Federal park system, in this case it 
is constructed entirely by the State of 
North Carolina. It is the only national 
park we have where the State has con- 
structed the entire system and not only 
the construction but the maintenance 
and operation of the entire road system 
within the national park. It will be 
toll free. The State will pay for its 
maintenance and upkeep. 

I must point out, of course, that North 
Carolina shares with the other States 
in Public Roads Administration con- 
struction funds. Publie Roads Admin- 
istration will pay 50 percent of the cost 
of the bridge as it would elsewhere. 
Even so, I think it right that a share of 
the cost—about one-eighth of the total 
cost, about onefourth of the State’s 
share of the cost—should be borne from 
appropriations to the National Park 
Service. That is all that is involved in 
H.R. 8983. 

I recommend the passage of this bill 
as being a fair and equitable piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Would the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RUTHERFORD] ex- 
plain to the House just how it happens 
that the State of North Carolina does 
pay for the construction and operation 


of roads in this particular national park? 
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Mr. RUTHERFORD. The State of 
North Carolina from the very beginning 
and maintained 


is proposed which calls for an additional 
authorization for this particular appro- 
priation over and above the usual ap- 
propriation that the Park Service now 
has? 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. This would pre- 
vent. the normal allotments of the trails 
and roads funds of the national park 
system being diverted to this particular 
one. This is only fair and equitable. 
The present ferry system which, I might 
say, is actually within the inventory of 


-the national park system is being loaned 


to the State of North Carolina for $1 a 
year. This particular request comes be- 
cause of the undue amount of traffic us- 
ing this particular ferry system which 
now is, apparently, inadequate. There- 
fore, it is felt that the national park 
system should make a contribution to 
the State of North Carolina in this per- 
centage on constructions. 

Mr. GROSS. This is a special consid- 
eration for the State of North Carolina, 
is it not? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. A special con- 
sideration? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; otherwise this bill 
would conform to the 50-50 formula of 
State and Federal funds. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. No, sir; nor- 
mally, this would be considered as a park 
project because the entire bridge system 
is within the national park, and it would 
be constructed 100 percent by the In- 
terior Department under the supervision 
of the National Park Service. 

Mr. GROSS. This must be in the na- 
ture of special consideration, because 
the Secretary of the Interior says they 
must get the money out of the regularly 
appropriated funds to the National Park 
Service. You must get a special appro- 
priation for this in addition to the regu- 
lar appropriations. Why is this? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. It is true that 
the funds will come from the regular 
appropriations of the National Park 
Service. This will not be allocated or 
assigned against. their regular roads and 
trails or highways in the national park 
system. 

Mr. GROSS. The bill reads “only 
from funds specifically appropriated for 
the purpose.” 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. This is true, but 
as I say, it will be appropriated through 
the national park system but will not be 
assigned against or subtracted from its 
national system, because of the increase 
of traffic over the present ferry system. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an unusual situa- 
tion that is presented in this bill, be- 
cause in all of our national parks and 
monuments the Federal 


Government 
maintains and builds the bridges and 
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roads. When the Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore was accepted by the 
Congress as a national seashore the 
State of North Carolina and the people 
of that great State had already built a 
fine highway system. They were so 
proud of the fact that Congress recog- 
nized this unusual feature of their State, 
that from 1937 until the present time 
they have continued to maintain the 
highways in the national seashore. The 
Appropriations Committee has informed 
me that when inquiry has been made as 
to why there was no request for roads 
in the national seashore at Cape Hat- 
teras, the answer has always been that 
the people of North Carolina and the 
Highway Department of North Carolina 
have always maintained these roads. 
They tell us that they intend to continue 
to maintain them. 

The national seashore at Cape Hat- 
teras is composed of a number of islands, 
and between two of these islands, both 
in the national seashore, at the present 
time the State of North Carolina oper- 
ates ferries. They do it free of charge. 
If you ever travel down there and drive 
onto one of these ferries you will find 
there is no charge. This in and of itself 
is significant. But the ferry traffic has 
increased, because the population and 
the popularity of this Cape Hatteras 
Seashore has increased. 

For example, in 1950, 41,000 people 
visited the Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore. In 1961, over 576,000 people 
visited this seashore. In 1950 approxi- 
mately 8,900 automobiles were trans- 
ported, and in 1961 almost 150,000 vehi- 
cles were transported on this ferry. 

If you have ever had any of your con- 
stituents stop and see you, especially 
during the rush months of June, July, 
and August, after having visited Cape 
Hatteras Seashore, almost with one ac- 
cord they will tell you that they appre- 
ciated it but that they were compelled to 
wait as long as 6 hours to get from one 
part of this seashore to the other. 

What this bill proposes to do is to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
request the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. to give to him one-half million dol- 
lars to be used in the construction of a 
bridge which is 2 miles long that will 
connect these two parts of the seashore 
over what is called Oregon Inlet. I cer- 
tainly hope that the House will suspend 
the rules and pass this bill, because if we 
do not the alternative is for the Federal 
Government to then spend all of the 
money necessary to build a 2-mile bridge. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 3 of the report, 
it is stated: 

The Department cannot argue convine- 
ingly that the existing ferry service is ade- 


-quate to satisfy the requirements of motor 


vehicle travel across Inlet between 
Bodie and Hatteras; but it is concerned about 
the extent to which the construction of a 
bridge, as a basic park feature necessary to 
recreational pursuits, will conflict with the 
provisions In the act of August 17, 1987 (50 
Stat. 669; 16 U.S.C. 459-2), requiring pres- 
ervation of the wilderness of Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore. 
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Will the gentleman explain the mean- 
ing of this, why the Department makes 
this kind of a statement? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is the next item 
I was about to mention, and it is the one 
concern I have for this bill. I hope the 
Department will accept the history we 
are now making. 

One of the reasons that Cape Hatteras 
Seashore was set aside was because it 
does contain some unusual wilderness 
area that is to be found nowhere else in 
the United States. I certainly hope that 
the influx of traffic that is coming over 
the years will not be allowed by the De- 
partment of the Interior to infringe on 
certain areas of the seashore which is of 
a complete wilderness character. 

It is my understanding, from discuss- 
ing this with people in the National 
Park Service, that they will not extend 
any roads as a result of the building of 
this bridge into the wilderness area; 
therefore, the wilderness character of 
the area seashore will be preserved. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for his 
factual and actual statement regarding 
the fact that this is an unusual situa- 
tion. The State of North Carolina, as 
the gentleman has indicated, secured 
this from a private foundation. It 
secured this facility and made a gift of 
it to the Federal Government. North 
Carolina is proud of the fact that it is 
one of the two only National Seashore 
Parks in America, and I hope that we 
will head to that end in the future and I 
trust the gentleman will point out the 
need there. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina for his kind and 
helpful remarks. I might say that one 
other feature that would call upon the 
Congress to appropriate this fund or au- 
thorize the appropriation of these funds 
is that while the total number of visitors 
is large, by far the majority of the peo- 
ple come from outside the State of North 
Carolina. If you eliminate those people 
who work at Cape Hatteras and the sea- 
shore from the total figure, better than 
80 percent of the visitors come from out- 
side the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. In response to 
the gentleman from Iowa, relative to the 
views of the Department, that this would 
not be in conflict with the basic idea of 
the park, would not the gentleman agree 
with me that this is a progressive step, 
erecting a bridge across Oregon Inlet, 
rather than having several hundred cars 
and their occupants waiting some 4 to 6 
hours and sometimes considerably more 
delay encountered on the roadway and 
as a result would be obstructing the road- 
way as well as the side of the road, 
whereas, with a bridge, they could 
progress across the inlet. I might say 
that we are writing legislative history 
that this does not give an open book to 
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the construction of any other highways 


‘or bridges or inlets into the Cape Hat- 


teras area. This specifies only one, and 
that is the Oregon Inlet Bridge which 


-has been approved here. 


Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Most of the people who go there 
to this seashore are going for the purpose 
of getting out to the seashore itself. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not quarrel, and I 
doubt if anyone else seriously objects to 
the building of a bridge. Since the gen- 
tleman made clear the concern that he 
has, I wonder why it would not have been 
well to have written a provision into this 
bill to make sure that there is no viola- 
tion of the wilderness area. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would have no objec- 
tion to that being put into the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, it cannot be 
put in under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It cannot be put in un- 
der suspension, but I think the history 
that we are writing here will indicate to 
the Department that they will not vio- 
late the wilderness area principle. 

Mr. GROSS. I disagree, too, with the 
finance provisions of this bill. I know 
of no reason why this should not be a 
50-50 proposition, since this is to be a 
State highway; 50-percent State and 50- 
percent Federal funds but without the 
12144-percent provision coming out of the 
Federal park funds or through the Fed- 
eral park system. I think you are 
creating here in this sort of a situation 
a rather bad precedent. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am sorry to disagree 
with my colleague, because if this bridge 
is not built in this manner—and the 
bridge is necessary—since it is all in the 
park, the Federal Government would be 
required to pay 100 percent of it. 

Mr. GROSS. But that is not the pro- 
gram that is here before us today. If 
you thought the Federal Government 
ought to build all of the bridge, then 
that should have been the legislation; 
not this kind of legislation, which gives 
the State apparently 121% percent or half 
a million dollars to use in its State allo- 
cation road fund. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The State of North 
Carolina has come forward and offered 
to do this, and this money will be allo- 
cated for this particular purpose. 

I certainly hope that the rules are 
suspended and this bill is passed. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior} for his wise 
and objective views in this situation. 
The State of North Carolina realizes 
that it is a three-way responsibility. 
The State of North Carolina accepts the 
responsibility of maintaining its roads 
and it was the State of North Carolina 
that built these roads when the park 
was created. The State of North Caro- 
lina realizes that a bridge is necessary 
there. A bridge for the people of the 
United States to use in enjoying 75 miles 
of ocean front that the State of North 
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Carolina gave a million dollars to and 
gave its own park in the creation of this, 


‘the first seashore park in America. 


This area is enjoyed by families—lit- 
tle children and people—who are not 
able to go to big seaside hotels and rent 
private cottages. Here is maintained 75 
miles of ocean front, that provides 
camping grounds and playgrounds for 
American children. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a necessary means 
in order for the public to get across Ore- 
gon Inlet, which is totally within the 
national seashore park. When the park 
was built, the State of North Carolina 
was maintaining one free ferry. The 
traffic has increased so tremendously 
that it is unbearable for those who wish 
to recreate in this area to get from one 
side of the park to the other side, in less 
than 2 or 3, or 4 hours. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure on 
several occasions to carry distinguished 
Members of this House—the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp], the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Jensen], the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Tor- 
LEFSON], and other Members of this 
House—down there to see this situation. 
I am confident they recognize the value 
of this park to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to what has 
been said, there are three Coast Guard 
installations which have to use this free 
ferry across Oregon Inlet, maintained 
at State expense, as well as one large 
Navy base. Now, the Navy base is built 
on property formerly owned by the 
State of North Carolina. It did not cost 
the Navy Department one red cent for 
the land on which it has been built, be- 
cause the State of North Carolina gave 
the land to the Department of the In- 
terior and the Park Service. The Park 
Service in turn turned part of the land 
over to the Navy Department on which 
to build this base off Cape Hatteras. It 
was at Cape Hatteras where there wag 
the greatest sinking of American mer- 
chant ships and other ships during 
World Wars I and II. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is a fair pro- 
position. I think the State of North 
Carolina has been very generous. Of 
course, we are very proud to have the 
visitors come to the park from other 
parts of the Nation. We are glad to 
have all of the people from the 50 States 
to visit North Carolina. This park has 
been an inspiration to other parts of 
the United States to create similar parks 
on the Pacific coast and the North At- 
lantic and elsewhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
and the committee for the broad view 
which they have taken on this matter. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. As the gentleman 
from North Carolina has indicated, I 
had the pleasure of being with the gen- 
tleman and other Members of Congress 
at the dedication of this seashore area. 
It is the first seashore area in the 
United States. As the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bonner] indicated, 
there are more bills in the hopper to 
provide for such areas, and others will 
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come along at a later date. We have 
one up in the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that the cost 
involved here for this bridge as to the 
amount of money which the Federal 
Government will put into this seashore 
area will be far less than any amount 
we put into the other seashore areas 
that we establish within the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the people of the 
State of North Carolina have done an 
exceptionally fine job in paying the cost 
of this seashore area, and if any bill 
ought to be passed because of what the 
State has done and the people of North 
Carolina have done for this area and 
the people of the United States, because 
this is a national seashore area, this bill 
ought to be passed today. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. There is another factor 
that we have not mentioned sufficiently 
here. If this bridge were built as a part 
of the national park system by the Fed- 
eral Government, then do we assume 
that the Federal Government will also 
care for the maintenance of the bridge? 

Under the provisions of this act, if I 
read it correctly, this bridge will be a 
part of the State highway system and 
the maintenance will be cared for by the 
State rather than the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I want to say to the gentleman 
and the Members of the House that as 
far as the wilderness part of the park 
is concerned the Federal Government 
owns the property involved on both sides 
of the road. So, there will be no en- 
croachment on any park provisions 
whatsoever. The Federal Government 
owns the entire 75 miles of ocean front- 
age, and all the land on each side of the 
Federal highway with the exception of 
the lands in four villages at Hatteras, 
Buxton, Avon, and Rodanthe. So the 
Federal Park Service generally has juris- 
diction over the entire area. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate what the 
committee has done, and I think with 
the explanation that has been given here 
this House will vote unanimously for 
this bill; I hope so, at least. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
TOLLEFSON]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my privilege, and I might say 
very great pleasure, to visit this area on 
a number of occasions in the past 12 
years. This is one of the fastest growing 
and most popular recreation areas in the 
United States and I recommend it highly 
to the Members of Congress should they 
on some occasion receive an invitation 
from the chairman of my committee to 
go down and visit it. 

During those 12 years I have seen the 
number of people visiting this area grow 
tremendously. It has been my convic- 
tion that one of the reasons why the 
number of people visiting this area has 
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increased so tremendously has been the 
activity of the Park Service in develop- 
ing this beautiful park area. It is one 
of the loveliest in the country. So I feel 
that on this score alone the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Park Service have the 
responsibility to help with the construc- 
tion of this bridge. 

Let us look at it this way. The bridge 
is a part of the highway in any highway 
system, If for instance a portion of the 
highway needed to be replaced on either 
end of this inlet, there would not be any 
question that the National Park Service 
would have the responsibility to pay for 
it. The same is true with respect to 
building a bridge which is a part of the 
highway. 

We have had the assurance of the 
State of North Carolina that they will 
maintain the highway. Nonetheless, the 
responsibility, legally and actually, is 
that of the National Park Service. So I 
think this is a good deal for the Federal 
Government. We have the offer of the 
State of North Carolina to build this 
bridge and to pay seven-eighths of the 
cost. We have not had such a good deal 
in any other park area. I think if the 
House is smart it will approve this bill 
and let the State of North Carolina pay 
seven-eighths of the cost of the bridge, 
which is the responsibility 100 percent, as 
I see it, of the National Park Service. 

I trust the House will approve this 
measure. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 8983, as 
amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 11131) entitled “An act 
to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other 
purposes.” 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1963 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11131) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1977) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11131) to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“TITLE I 


“Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for the following projects: 

“Inside the United States 
“Continental Army Command 
“(First Army) 


“Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Supply fa- 
cilities and troop housing, $1,575,000. 

“Fort Dix, New Jersey: Operational and 
training facilities, troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $11,095,000. 

“(Second Army) 

“Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania: Commu- 
nity facilities, $490,000. 

“Fort Knox, Kentucky: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
medical facilities, and community facilities, 
$5,240,000. 

“Fort Meade, Maryland: Maintenance fa- 
cilities and troop housing, $1,473,000, 

“Fort Ritchie, Maryland: Medical facili- 
ties, troop housing and community facili- 
ties, $2,032,000. 


“(Third Army) 


“Fort Benning, Georgia: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, $3,764,000. 

“Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, administrative facilities and utilities, 
$4,343,000. 

“Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Supply facili- 
ties and utilities, $1,989,000. 

“Fort McClellan, Alabama: Training fa- 
cilities and troop housing, $1,352,000. 

“Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational and 
training facilities, and troop housing, $3,- 
772,000. 

“Fort Stewart, Georgia: Ground improve- 
ments, $231,000. 


“(Fourth Army) 


“Fort Bliss, Texas: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, development 
and test facilities, supply facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities and troop housing, $2,- 
503,000. 

“Fort Hood, Texas: Maintenance facili- 
ties, hospital and medical facilities, and 
ground improvements, $7,657,000. 

“Fort Sam Houston, Texas: Utilities, $426,- 
000. 
“Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Operational facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
administrative facilities and troop housing, 
$6,675,000. 

“(Fifth Army) 

“Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Troop 
housing, $1,260,000. 

“Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Utilities, 
$103,000. 
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“Fort Riley, Kansas: Operational facilities, 
$444,000. 

s Leonard Wood, Missouri: Mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $8,567,000. 

“(Sixth Army) 

“Hunter-Liggett Military Reservation, Cal- 
ifornia: Troop housing, $159,000. 

“Fort Irwin, California: Community facili- 
ties and ‘utilities, $653,000. 

“Fort Lewis, Washington: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $4,627,000. 

“Fort Ord, California: Operational facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, medical facili- 
ties, utilities and ground improvements, 
$3,108,000. 

“Technical Services Facilities 
“(Chemical Corps) 

“Army Chemical Center, Maryland: Re- 
search, development and test facilities, and 
utilities, $920,000. 

“Dugway Proving Ground, Utah: Hospital 
and medical facilities, and utilities, $1,109,- 


000. 
“(Corps of Engineers) 

“Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, development 
and test facilities, and utilities, $2,000,000. 

“(Ordnance Corps) 

“Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
$318,000. 

“Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pennsyl- 
vania: Administrative facilities, $411,000. 

“Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Administra- 
tive facilities, $272,000. 

“Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois: Administra- 
tive facilities, $380,000. 

“White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
and hospital and medical facilities, $7,934,- 
000. 


“(Quartermaster Corps) 
“Fort Lee, Virginia: Community facilities 
and utilities, $199,000. 
“Utah General Depot, Utah: Maintenance 
facilities, $145,000. 


“(Signal Corps) 

“Army Radio Receiving Station, La Plata, 
Maryland: Utilities, $175,000. 

“Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Research devel- 
opment and test facilities, $452,000. 

“Fort Monmouth, New Jersey: Troop hous- 
ing facilities, $920,000. 

“West Coast Relay Transmitter Station, 
California: Troop housing, $203,000. 

“(Medical Service) 

“William Beaumont General Hospital, 
Texas: Troop housing, $202,000. 

“Brooke Army Medical Center, Texas: 
Hospital and medical facilities, $834,000. 

“Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colorado: 
Hospital and medical facilities and troop 
housing, $1,177,000. 


“(Transportation Corps) 
“Fort Eustis, Virginia: Medical facilities, 
$351,000. 
“United States Military Academy 
“United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Maintenance facilities and 
community facilities, $1,973,000. 


“Army Components Commands 
“(United States Army Air Defense 
Command) 
“Various locations: Operational facilities, 


supply facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and utilities, $7,729,000. 


„(Alaska Command area) 
“Wildwood Station, Alaska: 
$55,000. 
“Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska: Operation- 
al facilities, $289,000. 


Utilities, 
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“(Pacific Command area) 

“Various locations, Hawait: Operational 
facilities and utilities, $157,000. 

“Outside the United States 
“(Army Security Agency) 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing and utilities, 
$4,684,000. 

“Army Component Commands 
“(Pacific Command area) 

“Korea: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, troop housing, utilities and 
ground improvements, $11,932,000. 

“Fort Buckner, Okinawa: Maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities and utilities, 
$2,775,000. 

“Various locations: Utilities, $190,000. 

“(European Command area) 

“France: Operational facilities, supply 
facilities and utilities, $4,655,000. 

“Germany: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, $1,176,000. 

“Classified locations: Operational facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, troop housing 
and utilities, $3,705,000. 


“(Caribbean Command area) 


“Fort Allen, Puerto Rico: Medical facilities 
and troop housing, $171,000. 

“Fort Clayton, Canal Zone: Operational 
facilities, $411,000. 

“Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $2,000,000. 

“Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions 
and responsibilities which have been occa- 
sioned by: (a) unforeseen security considera- 
tions, (b) new weapons developments, (o) 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or (d) improved produc- 
tion schedules, if the Secretary of Defense 
determines that deferral of such construction 
for inclusion in the next military construc- 
tion authorization Act would be inconsistent 
with interests of national security, and in 
connection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $15,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Army, or his designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization will expire as of 
September 30, 1963, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to that date. 

“Sec. 104. (a) Public Law 85-685, as 
amended, is amended under heading ‘INSIDE 
THE UNTrED Srates’ in section 101, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘TECHNICAL 
SERVICES FACILITIES (Corps of Engineers)’ 
with respect to Army Map Service, Maryland, 
strike out ‘$1,913,000’ and insert in place 
thereof “$2,162,000". 

“(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 502, ‘$110,797,000" and ‘$310,707,000" and 
inserting in place thereof 111,046,000“ and 
*$310,956,000’, respectively. 
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“Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 86-500, as 

amended, is amended under heading ‘INSIDE 
THE UNITED Srares’ in section 101, as fol- 
lows: 
“(1) Under the subheading ‘TECHNICAL 
SERVICES FACILITIES (Chemical Corps)’, with 
respect to Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 
strike out ‘$87,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$123,000". 

“(2) Under the subheading ‘TECHNICAL 
SERVICES FACILITIES (Quartermaster Corps)’, 
with respect to Sharpe General Depot, Cali- 
fornia, strike out ‘$218,000’ and insert in 
place thereof ‘$248,000’. 

“(3) Under the subheading ‘Continental 
Army Command (Fifth Army)’, with respect 
to Fort Riley, Kansas, strike out ‘$1,332,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$1,490,000". 

“(b) Public Law 86-500, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 502, 879,275,000“ and ‘$146,205,000’ and 
inserting in place thereof ‘$79,499,000’ and 
*$146,429,000', respectively. 

“TITLE II 

“Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

“Inside the United States 
“Shipyard Facilities 

“Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Troop housing, $80,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington: 
Maintenance facilities, $651,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$499,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $702,000. 

“Naval Facility, Nantucket, Massachusetts: 
Operational facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $1,139,000. 

“Naval Submarine Base, New London, 
Connecticut: Supply facilities, and troop 
housing, $2,618,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, and utilities, $2,304,000. 

“Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, $462,- 
000 


“Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $899,000. 

“Naval Repair Facility, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $477,000. 

“Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, California: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, $2,534,000. 

“Fleet base facilities 

“Naval Station, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, administrative 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$4,320,000. 

“Naval Station, Key West, Florida: Troop 
housing, $563,000. 

“Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Troop 
housing, $765,000. 

“Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, and real estate, $3,333,000. 

“Naval Weapons Facilities 
“(Naval air training stations) 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Texas: Maintenance facilities, $70,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Training facilities, $1,975,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, 
Mississippi: Community facilities, $274,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida: Ad- 
ministrative facilities, $130,000. 

“(Field support stations) 

“Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Troop hous- 
ing, $1,791,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Operational facilities, $667,000, 
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“Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Utilities, $490,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Administrative facilities, $130,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida: 
Troop housing, $2,516,000. 

“Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska: Opera- 
tional facilities, $91,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California: 
Community facilities, $1,021,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Maintenance facilities and administrative 
facilities, $261,000. 

“Naval Air Station, North Island, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,112,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Oceana, 
Maintenance facilities, $262,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island: Administrative facilities, $132,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington: Troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, $1,898,000. 

“(Marine Corps air stations) 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, South 
Carolina: Maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, and administrative facilities, $1,- 
180,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facili- 
ties, $562,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia: Training facilities, $243,000. 

“Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Yuma, 
Arizona: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$2,013,000. 

“(Fleet readiness stations) 

“Naval Ammunition Depot, Concord, Cali- 
fornia: Community facilities, $189,000. 

“Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Maryland: Supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $537,000. : 


(Research, development, test and evaluation 
stations) 


“Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, 
Virginia: Research, development and test fa- 
cilities, $2,042,000. 

Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville, 
Pennsylvania: Troop housing, $585,000. 

“Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Administrative facilities, 
$482,000. 

“Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and research development and test facil- 
ities, $3,647,000. 

“Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland: Research, development and test 
facilities, $3,280,000. 


“Supply Facilities 
“Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Operational facilities, $218,000. 
“Naval Regional Accounts Office, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania: Administrative facili- 
ties, $250,000. 


“Marine Corps Facilities 
“Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $4,884,000. 
“Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Vir- 
ginia: Training facilities, $990,000. 


“Service School Facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Troop housing, $5,027,000. 

“Naval Weapons Plant, District of Colum- 
bia: Administrative facilities, $128,000. 

“Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois: Training facilities, $1,592,000, 

“Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, 
Virginia: Training facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $1,773,000. 

“Officer Candidate School, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Troop housing, $2,772,000. 


Virginia: 
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“Fleet Antisubmarine Warfare School, 
San Diego, California: Training facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $2,537,000. 


“Medical Facilities 


“Naval Hospital, Long Beach, California: 
Hospital and medical facilities, and utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $7,223,000. 

“Naval Aviation Medical Center, Pensacola, 
Plorida: Training facilities, and research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, $3,825,000. 

“Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: Utilities, $190,000. 


“Communication Facilities 

“Naval Radio Station, Kodiak, Alaska: 

Utilities, $117,000. 
“Office of Naval Research Facilities 

“Naval Research Laboratory, District of 
Columbia: Research, development and test 
facilities, $5,582,000. 

“Naval Training Device Center, Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, New York: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $265,000. 


“Yards and Docks Facilities 


“Public Works Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Operational facilities, and utilities, $572,000. 


“Outside the United States 
“Naval Weapons Facilities 


“Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam: Real es- 
tate, $133,000. 

“Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, 
Canada: Operational facilities, $71,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Facility, Futema, Oki- 
nawa: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing and community facilities, $1,976,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Facility, Iwakuni, Ja- 
pan: Troop housing, $679,000. 

“Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Op- 
erational facilities, $495,000. 

“Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Maintenance facilities, $57,000. 

“Fleet Activities, Okinawa: Utilities, $144,- 


“Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Sicily, Italy: 
Operational facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $935,000. 


“Marine Corps Facilities 


“Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, troop housing and community facili- 
ties, and utilities and ground improvements, 
$7,679,000. 

“Medical Facilities 

“Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan: Hos- 

pital facilities, $118,000. 
“Communication Facilities 

“Naval Communication Station, Asmara, 
Eritrea: Operational facilities, and troop 
housing, $4,346,000. 

“Naval Communication Station, Finegay- 
an, Guam: Utilities, $166,000. 

“Yards and Docks Facilities 

“Public Works Center, Guam: Utilities, 
$5,688,000. 

“Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, resettlement, site 


preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, in the total amount of 
$89,330,000. 


“Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop naval installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions 
and responsibilities which have been occa- 
sioned by: (a) unforeseen security consider- 
ations, (b) new weapons developments, (c) 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or (d) improved produc- 
tion schedules, if the Secretary of Defense 
determines that deferral of such construc- 
tion for inclusion in the next military con- 
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struction authorization Act would be incon- 
sistent with interests of national security, 
and in connection therewith to acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities, and equipment, in the 
total amount of $15,000,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy or his designee, 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, immediately upon reaching a final 
decision to implement, of the cost of con- 
struction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real 
estate actions pertaining thereto. This au- 
thorization will expire as of September 30, 
1963, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

“Sec, 204. (a) Public Law 161, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, as amended, is amended in 
section 201 under the heading ‘CONTINENTAL 
UNITED SraTes’ and subheading ‘AVIATION 
FACILITIES (Special Purpose Air Stations)’, 
with respect to the Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, by striking out ‘$17,911,- 
000° and inserting in place thereof ‘$18,263,- 
000". 
“(b) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 502, the amounts 
‘$309,134,600' and ‘$579,301,300' and in- 
serting respectively in place thereof ‘$309,- 
486,600' and 579,653,300“. 

“Sec. 205. (a) Public Law 86-500, as 
amended, is amended in section 201 under 
the heading ‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and 
subheading ‘SERVICE SCHOOL FACILITIES’, with 
respect to the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland, by striking out ‘$6,000,000’, and 
inserting in place thereof ‘$8,605,000’. 

„„ b) Public Law 86-500, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (2) of 
section 502, the amounts ‘$87,075,000’ and 
‘$130,666,000’ and inserting respectively in 
place thereof ‘$89,680,000’ and ‘$133,271,000”. 

“Sec. 206. (a) Public Law 87-57 is amended 
in section 201 under the heading INSsmR 
THE UNITED STATES’ and subheading ‘sERv- 
ICE SCHOOL FACILITIES’, with respect to the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, by 
striking out ‘$9,687,000’, and inserting in 
place thereof ‘$12,006,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 87-57 is amended by strik- 
ing out in clause (2) of section 602, the 
amounts ‘$79,239,000’ and ‘$138,344,000", and 
inserting respectively in place thereof 
‘$81,558,000’ and ‘$140,663,000". 

“Sec. 207. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
his designee, is authorized to enter into a 
contract for a period not to exceed twenty 
years for the purpose of providing water for 
military installations located at or near 
Beaufort, South Carolina. 


“TITLE II 


“Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, util- 
ities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

“Inside the United States 
“Air Defense Command 

“Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minne- 
sota: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, and real estate, $2,812,000. 

“Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,310,000. 

“Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $352,000. 
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K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, troop housing, 
and community facilities, $1,477,000. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Training facilities, and 
troop housing, $648,000. 

“Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $464,000. 

“Minot Alr Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $1,868,000. 

“Paine Field, Everett, Washington: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, and 
real estate, $2,698,000, 

Rlchards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Medical facilities, $158,000. 

“Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Operational facilities and real 
estate, $179,000. 

“Spokane International Airport, Spokane, 
Washington: Operational facilities, $80,000. 

“Suffolk County Air Force Base, West- 
hampton Beach, New York: Operational 
facilities, medical facilities, and real estate, 
$867,000. 

“Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$241,000. 


“Air Force Logistics Command 


“Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Maintenance facilities, $206,000. 

“Heath Maintenance Annex, Newark, Ohio: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,676,000. 

“Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, hospital 
facilities, administrative facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $5,116,000. 

“Hill Air Force Range, Lakeside, Utah: 
Mantenance facilities, supply facilities, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $7,581,000. 

“McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities, $2,976,000. 

“Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, and administrative 
facilities, $389.000. 

“Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, $6,700,000. 

“Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Training facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, medical facilities, 
and utilities, $14,840,000. 

“Air Force Systems Command 

“Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $2,462,000. 

“Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Califor- 
nia: Research, development, and test facili- 
ties, $2,934,000. 

“Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Flor- 
ida: Research, development, and test facili- 
ties, $282,000. 

“Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
New Mexico: Research, development, and 
test facilities, $619,000. 

“Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Operational facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, utilities, and real es- 
tate, $1,540,000. 

“Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Hospital facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $6,335,000. 

“Sacramento Peak Upper Air Research 
Site, Alamogordo, New Mexico: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $45,000. 

“Various locations, Atlantic Missile Range: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and administrative facilities, $7,934,000. 

“Air Training Command 

“Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$351,000. 

“Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $1,731,000. 
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“Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: 
Training facilities, and maintenance facil- 
ities, $297,000. 

“James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Troop housing and utilities, $191,000. 

“Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi: 
Maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $1,288,000. 

“Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $5,088,000. 

“Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $123,000. 

“Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Training facilities, maintenance facil- 
ities, and troop housing, $1,441,000. 

“Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, $37,000. 


“Air University 
“Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, 


Alabama: Utilities, $245,000. 


“Alaskan Air Command 


“Eielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, $809,000. 

“Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Operational facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $2,939,000. 

“Galena Airport, Galena, Alaska: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $135,000. 

“King Salmon Airport, Naknek, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, $494,000. 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $1,607,000. 

“Headquarters Command 

“Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$1,270,000. 


“Military Air Transport Service 


“McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
New Jersey: Operational facilities, $269,000. 

“Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities, $71,000. 


“Strategic Air Command 


“Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, $120,000. 

“Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Community facilities, $350,000, 

“Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, $50,000. 

“Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, In- 
diana: Operational facilities, $210,000. 

“Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Community facilities, $154,000. 

“Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $229,000. 

“Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $170,000. 

“Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Mississippi: Operational facilities, $71,000. 

“Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and supply facilities, $473,000. 

“Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $6,027,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
South Dakota: Operational facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $416,000. 

“Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: Maintenance facilities, $120,000. 

“Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Training facilities, $276,000. 

“Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, 
Washington: Maintenance facilities, $160,000. 

“Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $415,000. 

“Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, and maintenance 
facilities, $614,000. 

“Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $255,000. 

“March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $96,000. 
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“McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $380,000. 

“Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Hospital facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and utilities, $8,550,000. 

“Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $449,000. 

“Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Maintenance facilities, $60,000. 

“Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $394,000. 

“Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $276,000. 

“Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Operation facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and medical facilities, 
$601,000. 

“Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich- 
igan: Operational facilities, and community 
facilities, $502,000, 

“Tactical Air Command 

“Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mex- 
co: Operational facilities, $300,000. 

“England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana: Operational facilities, $140,000. 

“George Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $392,000. 

“Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia: Operational facilities, and hospital 
facilities, $3,157,000. 

“Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance 
facilities, $401,000. 

“Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, and utilities, $3,136,000. 

“Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, administrative facilities, and 
troop housing, $4,753,000. 

“Stewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennes- 
see: Operational facilities, $418,000. 

“Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $452,000. 

“Aircraft Control and Warning System 

“Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $733,000. 

“Special Facilities 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$3,176,000. 

“Outside the United States 
“Caribbean Air Command 

“Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Op- 
eration facilities, $1,747,000. 

“Military Air Transport Service 

“Various locations: Operational facilities 
$112,000. 

“Pacific Air Force 

“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $11,116,000. 

“Strategic Air Command 

“Ramey Air Force Base; Puerto Rico: Op- 
erational facilities, $50,000, 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$221,000. 

“United States Air Forces in Europe 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing, community facilities, and 
utilities, $5,435,000. 

“United States Air Force Security Service 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $8,826,000. 

“Aircraft Control and Warning System 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
troop housing, community facilities, and 
utilities, $2,642,000. 
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“Special Facilities 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$2,314,000. 

“Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $564,265,000. 

“Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen se- 
curity considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen research 
and development requirements, or (d) im- 
proved production schedules, if the Secre- 
tary of Defense determine that deferral of 
such construction for inclusion in the next 
military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with the interests of 
national security, and in connection there- 
with to acquire, construct, convert, rehabil- 
itate, or install permanent or temporary pub- 
lic works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, in the total amount of 
$15,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Air Force, or his designee, shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including those real estate actions per- 
taining thereto. This authorization will ex- 
pire as of September 30, 1963, except for 
those public works projects concerning which 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives have 
been notified pursuant to this section prior 
to that date. 

“Sec. 304. (a) Public Law 86-500, as 
amended, is amended in section 301 under 
the heading ‘Insme THE UNITED STATES’ and 
subheading ‘HEADQUARTERS COMMAND’, with 
respect to Andrews Air Force Base, Camp 
Springs, Maryland, by striking out 83, 109,000 
and inserting in place thereof ‘$3,294,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 86-500, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of 
section 502 the amounts of ‘$206,035,000’ 
and ‘$728,605,000’ and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$206,220,000’ and ‘$728,790,000’, re- 
spectively. 

“TITLE IV 

“Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense, subject 
to the provisions of section 610, may estab- 
lish or develop military installations and fa- 
cilities by acquiring, constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent 
or temporary public works, including site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, for defense agencies and activities 
(other than the military departments and 
the Office of Civil Defense) , for the following 
projects: 

“Defense Atomic Support Agency 

“Armed Forces Radiobiology Research In- 
stitute, National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Maryland: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $968,000. 

“Various locations: Utilities, $193,000. 

“Defense Communications Agency 

“NORAD Headquarters, Colorado Springs, 

Colorado: Operational facilities, $1,446,000. 
“Defense Intelligence Agency 

“Metropolitan Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, area: Administrative facilities and 
utilities, $2,800,000. 

“Defense Supply Agency 

“Cameron Station, Alexandria, Virginia: 


Operational facilities, administrative facil- 
ities, and utilities, $3,590,000. 
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“Columbus General Depot, Columbus, 
Ohio: Administrative facilities and utilities, 
$3,191,000. 

“Gentile Air Force Station, Dayton, Ohio: 
Administrative facilities, $1,296,000. 

“Military Industrial Supply Agency, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania: Administrative fa- 
cilities, $1,020,000. 

“National Security Agency 

“Fort Meade, Maryland: Operational facil- 
ities, administrative facilities, and utilities, 
$12,870,000. 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $6,276,000. 

“TITLE V—MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 

“Sec. 501. (a) For the purpose of provid- 
ing improved management and administra- 
tion of funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Department of Defense for 
family housing programs there is hereby 
established on the books of the Treasury 
Department the Department of Defense fam- 
ily housing management account (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘management ac- 
count’). 

“(b) The management account shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Defense as 
a single account. Into such account there 
shall be transferred (1) the unexpended bal- 
ance of the funds established pursuant to 
subsections (g) and (h) of section 404 of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955, and (2) ap- 
propriations hereafter made to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for the purpose of, or which 
are available for, the payment of costs aris- 
ing in connection with the construction, ac- 
quisition, replacement, addition, expansion, 
extension, alteration, leasing, operation, or 
maintenance of family housing, including 
the cost of principal and interest charges, 
and insurance premiums, arising in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of such housing, 
and mortgage insurance premiums payable 
under section 222(c) of the National Housing 
Act. 

“(c) Obligations against the management 
account may be made by the Secretary of 
Defense, in such amounts as may be speci- 
fied from time to time in appropriation Acts, 
for the purpose of defraying, in the manner 
and to the extent authorized by law, the 
costs referred to in subsection (b). 

“(d) The last sentence of subsection (f) 
and subsections (g) and (h) of section 404 
of the Housing Amendments of 1955 (42 
U.S.C. 1594a. (g) and (h)) are hereby re- 
pealed. 

“Sec. 502. The Secretary of Defense, or 
his designee, is authorized to construct, at 
the locations hereinafter named, family 
housing units, in the numbers hereinafter 
listed, but no construction shall be com- 
menced at any such locations in the United 
States, until the Secretary shall have con- 
sulted with the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, as to the availability 
of adequate private housing at such loca- 
tions. The authority to construct housing 
under this title shall include the authority 
to acquire land, and interests in land, by 
gift, purchase, exchange of Government- 
owned land, or otherwise. 

“(1) For Department of the Army: Inside 
the United States and Caribbean, 2,725 
units, $50,686,500. 

“Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, 150 units. 

“Petroleum Distribution Pipeline, Alaska, 
19 units. 

“Fort Richardson, Alaska, 100 units, 

“Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas, 33 units. 

“Sharpe General Depot, California, 40 
units, 

“Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colorado, 50 
units. 

Fort Carson, Colorado, 280 units. 

“Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colorado, 18 
units. 

“Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colorado, 44 
units, 
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“Fort Stewart, Georgia, 132 units. 

“U.S. Army, Hawaii, 250 units. 

“Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 100 units. 

“Fort Riley, Kansas, 300 units. 

“Fort Ritchie, Maryland, 179 units. 

“Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey, 40 units. 

“Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, 36 units. 

“Charleston Transportation Depot, South 
Carolina, 10 units. 

“Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 204 units. 

“Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 67 units, 

“Fort Lee, Virginia, 100 units. 

“Pacific Side, Canal Zone, 500 units. 

“Quarry Heights, Canal Zone, 20 units, 

“Fort Allen, Puerto Rico, 53 units. 

“Outside the United States and Caribbean, 
364 units, $6,485,000. 

“Army Security Agency, location 04, 60 
units, $900,000. 

“Army Security Agency, location 12, 157 
units, $2,723,000. 

“Fort Buckner, Okinawa, 147 units, $2,- 
862,000. 

“(2) Department of the Navy: Inside the 
United States and Caribbean, 3,708 units, 
$71,015,000. 

“Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, 250 units. 

“Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, 
500 units. 

“Naval Radio Station, Dixon, California, 7 
units. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, 400 units. 

“Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 250 
units. 

“Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, California, 
400 units. 

“Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, 
California, 400 units. 

“Naval Station, San Diego, California, 500 
units. 

“Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida, 200 
units. 

“Naval Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida, 40 units. 

“Naval Air Station, Sanford, Florida, 10 
units. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Hawaii, 200 units. 

“Naval Research Laboratory, Chesapeake 
Bay Annex, Maryland, 6 units. 

“Naval Base, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
150 units. 

“Naval Ammunition Depot, Earle, New Jer- 
sey, 48 units. 

“Naval Air Station, New York, New York, 
8 units. 

“Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania, 45 units 

Naval Supply Center, Cheatham Annex, 
Virginia, 50 uni 

“Fleet — Warfare Training Center, 
Dam Neck, Virginia, 15 units. 

“Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia, 25 
units. 

“Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia, 100 units. 

“Naval Radio Station, Sabana Seca, Puerto 
Rico, 104 units. 

“Outside the United States and Caribbean, 
200 units, $7,000,000. 

“Naval Station, Argentia, Canada, 200 
units, $7,000,000. 

“(3) For Department of the Air Force: In- 
side the United States, 5,865 units, $110,- 
127,000. 

“Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, 160 units. 

“Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, 290 
units. 

“Norton Air Force Base, California, 14 
units. 

“Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, 
200 units, 

“Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, 300 units. 

“Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois, 190 
units. 

“Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 200 units. 

“K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, 
400 units. 

“Kincheloe Air Force Base, Michigan, 400 
units, 
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“Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Michigan, 300 
units. 
“Glasgow Air Force Base, Montana, 200 


units. 

“Griffiss Air Force Base, New York, 135 
units. 

“Hancock Field, New York, 100 units. 

“Suffolk County Air Force Base, New York, 
100 units. 

“Pope Air Force Base, North Carolina, 300 
units. 

“Grand Forks Air Force Base, North Da- 
kota, 300 units. 

“Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, 430 
units. 

“Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa, 100 units. 

“Kingsley Field, Oregon, 200 units. 

“Hill Air Force Base, Utah, 200 units. 

“Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 300 
units. 

“Paine Field, Washington, 100 units. 

“Various locations: 946 relocatable units. 

“Outside the United States, 930 units, 
$18,670,000. 

“Clark Air Base, Philippine Islands, 150 
units, $2,790,000. 

“Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, 
$9,900,000. 

“Site 1—D, 200 units, $4,540,000. 

“Site 10-C, 80 units, $1,440,000. 

“Sec. 603 (a) The Secretary of Defense, or 
his designee, is authorized to accomplish al- 
terations, additions, expansions, or extensions 
not otherwise authorized by law of family 
housing units at various locations under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Defense 
which, on the effective date of this Act, have 
not been designated as public quarters. 
Units so improved shall be designated public 
quarters. 

“(b) No family housing unit may be im- 
proved at a total cost of more than 50 per 
centum of the maximum cost of construc- 
tion prescribed by this Act for an equivalent 
unit of new family housing. 

“Src. 504. (a) Sections 4774(f) and 9774(f) 
of title 10, United States Code, are amended 
to read as follows: 

„) If the Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, determines, on the basis of a sur- 
vey of the family housing needs at any in- 
stallation where the construction of family 
housing is authorized, that the construction 
of four-bedroom units for enlisted men is 
required, such units may be constructed with 
a net floor area of one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty square feet or less.“ 

“(b) Section 7574(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(d) If the Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, determines, on the basis of a survey 
of the family housing needs at any installa- 
tion where the construction of family hous- 
ing is authorized, that the construction of 
four-bedroom units for enlisted men is re- 
quired, such units may be constructed with 
a net floor area of one thousand two hundred 
and fifty square feet or less.’ 

„(e) Sections 4774(g) and 9774(g) of title 
10, United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 

„g) If the Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, determines, on the basis of a survey 
of the family housing needs at an installa- 
tion where the construction of family hous- 
ing is authorized, that the construction of 
four-bedroom units for officers holding 
grades below major is required, such units 
may be constructed with a net floor area of 
one thousand four hundred square feet or 
less.’ 

“(d) Section 7574(e) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„e) If the Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, determines, on the basis of a survey 
of the family housing needs at an installa- 
tion where the construction of family hous- 
ing is authorized, that the construction of 
four-bedroom units for officers holding 


500 units, 
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grades below lieutenant commander or equiv- 
alent is required, such units may be con- 
structed with a net floor area of one thou- 
sand four hundred square feet or less.’ 

“Src. 505. Section 515 of the Act of July 15, 
1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended (75 Stat. 
96, 111), is further amended by deleting the 
word ‘tactical’ in the third line of the 
section. 

“Sec. 606. Authorizations for the construc- 
tion of family housing provided in this Act 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 

„(a) the cost per family unit shall not 


exceed 


“$22,000 for generals or equivalent; 

“$19,800 for colonels or equivalent; 

“$17,600 for major and/or lieutenant 
colonel or equivalent; 

815,400 for all other commissioned or war- 
rant officer personnel or equivalent; 

“$13,200 for enlisted personnel; 
except that when such units are constructed 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska, the average cost per unit of all such 
units shall not exceed $32,000, and in no 
event shall the individual cost exceed 
$40,000, 

“The cost limitations provided in this sub- 
section shall be applied to the five-foot line. 

“(b) No project in excess of 50 units at a 
specific location, other than those con- 
structed outside the continental United 
States or in Alaska, shall be constructed 
at an average unit cost exceeding $17,500, 
including the costs of land acquisition, site 
preparation, and installation of utilities. 

“(c) No family housing unit, other than 
those constructed outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska, shall be con- 
structed at a total cost exceeding $26,000, 
including the cost of the family unit and 
the proportionate costs of land acquisition, 
site preparation, and installation of utilities. 
For the purposes of this section the cost of 
the family unit shall include ranges, refrig- 
erators, shades, screens, and fixtures. 

“Sec. 507. No funds may be appropriated 
after December 31, 1962, for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, leasing, addition, extension, 
expansion, alteration, or operation and 
maintenance of family housing under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Defense 
unless the appropriation of such funds has 
been authorized by legislation enacted after 
such date. 

“TITLE VI 


“General Provisions 


“Sec. 601. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to sections 3648 and 3734 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 529, 40 U.S.C. 259, 267), and sections 
477(da) and 9774(d) of title 10, United States 
Code. The authority to place permanent or 
temporary improvements on land includes 
authority for surveys, administration, over- 
head, planning, and supervision incident to 
construction. That authority may be exer- 
cised before title to the land is approved 
under section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The author- 
ity to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Gov- 
ernment-owned land, or otherwise. 

“Sec. 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropri- 
ations for military construction projects au- 
thorized by titles I, II, III, and IV shall not 
exceed— 

“(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$101,743,000; outside the United States, $29, 
699,000; section 102, $2,000,000; section 103, 
$15,000,000; or a total of $148,442,000; 

“(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$86,871,000; outside the United States, $22,- 
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487,000; section 202, $89,330,000; section 203, 
$15,000,000; or a total of $213,688,000; 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$131,651,000; outside the United States, $32,- 
463,000; section 302, $564,265,000; section 303, 
$15,000,000; or a total of $743,3'79,000; 

(4) for title IV: a total of $33,650,000; 

“(5) for title V: For housing units to be 
constructed under section 501 for Depart- 
ment of the Army, $57,171,500; Department 
of the Navy, $78,015,000; Department of the 
Air Force, $128,797,000; or a total of $263,- 
983,500. 

“Sec. 603. Any of the amounts named in 
title I, II, III, and IV of this Act, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary concerned, be 
increased by 5 per centum for projects in- 
side the United States (other than Alaska) 
and by 10 per centum for projects outside 
the United States or in Alaska, if he deter- 
mines in the case of any particular project 
that such increase (1) is required for the 
sole purpose of meeting unusual variations 
in cost arising in connection with that proj- 
ect, and (2) could not have been reasonably 
anticipated at the time such project was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. However, the total 
costs of all projects in each such title may 
not be more than the total amount author- 
an to be appropriated for projects in that 
title. 

“Sec. 604. Whenever 

“(1) The President determines that com- 
pliance with section 2313 (b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made un- 
der this Act for the establishment or de- 
velopment of military installations and fa- 
cilities in foreign countries would interfere 
with the carrying out of this Act; and 

“(2) The Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon alter- 
native methods of adequately auditing those 
contracts; 


the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

“Sec. 605. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States, and its possessions, under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, or the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of 
the Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that because such jurisdiction 
and supervision is wholly impracticable such 
contracts should be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of another depart- 
ment or Government agency, and shall be 
awarded, insofar as practicable, on a com- 
petitive basis to the lowest responsible bid- 
der, if the national security will not be im- 
paired and the award is consistent with 
chapter 137 of title 10, United States Code. 
The Secretaries of the military departments 
shall report semiannually to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives with respect to all con- 
tracts awarded on other than a competitive 
basis to the lowest responsible bidder. 

“Sec. 606, As of July 1, 1963, all authori- 
zations for military public works to be ac- 
complished by the Secretary of a military 
department in connection with the estab- 
lishment or development of military instal- 
lations and facilities, and all authorizations 
for appropriations therefor, that are con- 
tained in Acts approved before June 9, 1960, 
and not superseded or otherwise modified by 
a later authorization are repealed, except— 

“(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

“(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1963, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor; 
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“(3) notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 606 of the Act of June 27, 1961 (75 Stat. 
96, 110), the authorization for— 

“(a) utilities in the amount of $2,300,000 
at Fort Campbell, Kentucky, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, under the head- 
ing ‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and subhead- 
ing ‘FIELD FORCES FACILITIES (Third Army 
Area)’ of the Act of August 10, 1959 (73 
Stat. 302, 303); 

“(b) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $330,000 at the Pacific Missile Range, 
Point Mugu, California, that is contained in 
title II, section 201, under the heading ‘In- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATEs’ and subheading 
*AVIATION FACILITIES (Special Purpose Air Sta- 
tions)’ in the Act of August 10, 1959 (78 Stat. 
302, 307); and 

“(c) maintenance facilities, medical facili- 
ties, supply facilities, troop housing, commu- 
nity facilities, and utilities and ground im- 
provements in the amount of $3,957,000 for 
Naval Radio Research Station, Sugar Grove, 
West Virginia, that is contained in title H. 
section 201, under the heading ‘INSME THE 
Unirep States’ and subheading ‘coMMUNI- 
CATION FACILITIES’ of the Act of August 10, 
1959 (73 Stat. 308). 

“Sec. 607. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 2677 of title 10, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment may acquire an option on a parcel of 
real property before or after its acquisition is 
authorized by law, if he considers it suitable 
and likely to be needed for a military proj- 
ect of his department. 

“(b) As consideration for an option ac- 
quired under subsection (a), the Secretary 
may pay, from funds available to his depart- 
ment for real property activities, an amount 
that is not more than 5 per centum of the 
appraised fair market value of the prop- 
erty. However, such amount must be cred- 
ited to the purchase price of the property if 
the acquisition is completed. 

“Sec, 608. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II. and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 

“(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

“(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

“(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

“(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; 
unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that, because of special circumstances, ap- 
plication to such project of the limitations 
on unit costs contained in this section is 
impracticable. 

“Src. 609. Section 109 (a) of the Act of Au- 
gust 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 641), as amended by 
section 413 of the Act of August 10, 1959 
(73 Stat. 322), is further amended by strik- 
ing the preceding comma and the following: 
‘and four hundred acres for a temporary 
spoil disposal area for a period of ten years,’ 
and by inserting at the end of the said sec- 
tion 109(a), The Administrator of General 
Services shall, incident to this sale, reserve 
(for the benefit of the Chief of Engineers) 
a spoil disposal easement expiring August 20, 
1968, on four hundred acres to be selected by 
the Administrator.’ 

“Sec. 610. (a) Any maintenance, rehabili- 
tation, repair, alteration, addition, expan- 
sion, or extension of real property facilities 
required incident to the operation of activi- 
ties and agencies of the Department of De- 
fense (other than the military departments) 
financed from appropriations for military 
functions of the Department of Defense and 
any construction of real property facilities 
authorized herein for such activities and 
agencies will be accomplished by or through 
military departments designated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 
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“(b) Real property facilities under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Defense 
utilized by activities and agencies of the 
Department of Defense (other than the mili- 
tary departments) shall be under the juris- 
diction of a military department designated 
by the Secretary of Defense. 


“TITLE VII 
“Reserve Forces Facilities 


“Sec. 701. Section 2233a of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 2233a. Limitation 

“*(1) No expenditure or contribution that 
is more than $50,000 may be made under 
section 2233 of this title for any facility until 
after the expiration of thirty days from the 
date upon which the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee notifies the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of such facility. 
This requirement does not apply to the fol- 
lowing: 

„a) Facilities acquired by lease. 

“*(b) Facilities acquired, constructed, ex- 
panded, rehabilitated, converted, or equipped 
to restore or replace facilities damaged or 
destroyed, where the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have been notified of that 
action. 

“*(2) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe, any project 
authorized pursuant to section 2233(a) 
which does not cost more than $25,000 may 
be accomplished from appropriations avail- 
able for maintenance and operations.’ 

“Src. 702. Subject to chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, the Secretary of De- 
fense may establish or develop additional 
facilities for the Reserve Forces, including 
the acquisition of land therefor, but the 
cost of such facilities shall not exceed— 

“(1) for Department of the Army: 

“(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $11,000,000; and 

“(b) Army Reserve, $9,900,000: 

“(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $8,200,000; 

(3) For Department of the Air Force: 

“(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $12,700,000; and 

“(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,700,000. 

“Sec. 703. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to sec- 
tions 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and sections 4774(d) and 9774 
(d) of title 10, United States Code. The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority 
for surveys, administration, overhead, plan- 
ning, and supervision incident to construc- 
tion. That authority may be exercised be- 
fore title to the land is approved under sec- 
tion 355 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and even though the land is held tempo- 
rarily. The authority to acquire real estate 
or land includes authority to make surveys 
and to acquire land, and interests in land 
(including temporary use), by gift, purchase, 
exchange of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 

“Sec. 704. As of July 1, 1963, all authoriza- 
tions for specific facilities for reserve forces 
to be accomplished by the Secretary of De- 
fense, and all authorizations for appropria- 
tions therefor, that are contained in the Re- 
serve Forces Facilities Act of 1960, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization, are repealed, except the 
authorizations for facilities for the reserve 
forces as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1963, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor.” 

“Sec. 705. (a) Public Law 87-57 is amend- 
ed under the heading ‘ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
OF THE UNITED STATES (ARMORY)’ in clause (1) 
of section 701 with respect to Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, strike out ‘$254,000’ and insert in 
place thereof ‘$350,000’. 
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“(b) Public Law 87-57 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 704, 
822,682. 750“ and inserting in place thereof 
822,778,750“ ”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CARL VINSON, 


F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

ARTHUR WINSTEAD, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

Leon H. Gavin, 

WALTER NoRBLAD, 

James E. VAN ZANDT. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Henry M. JACKSON, 

CLAIR ENGLE, 

Howarp W. Cannon, 

J. GLENN BEALL, 

Barry GoLpWATER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11131) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 


LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE 


On April 16, 1962, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 11131, which was the 
fiscal year 1963 military construction au- 
thorization for the Department of Defense 
and the Reserve components. On June 21, 
1962, the Senate considered the legislation 
and amended it by striking all language 
ai the enacting clause and wrote a new 

ill. 

MAJOR ITEMS IN CONTROVERSY 


H.R. 11131 as passed by the House pro- 
vided authorization to the military depart- 
ments and the Department of Defense for 
construction of facilities for fiscal year 1963 
in the amount of $1,524,197,000. The bill 
as modified by the Senate reduced this fig- 
ure to $1,450,512,000, a net difference of 
$73,685,000. 

The major portion of the diference be- 
tween the House and Senate bills is con- 
tained in the title authorizing family hous- 
ing, which is discussed later in this state- 
ment. 

Defense agencies 

The House and Senate bills differed mark- 
edly in their treatment of authorization for 
facilities for Defense agencies. 

The Department of Defense, in requesting 
military construction authorization for 
fiscal year 1963, recommended that author- 
ity be provided the Secretary of Defense to 
construct facilities for Defense agencies. 
This request was reflected in title IV of the 
departmental proposal. 

The House rejected this recommendation 
since it had previously provided authority 
fcr the construction of facilities for De- 
fense agencies to the individual military de- 

ents. The House felt that providing 
this authority directly to the Secretary of 
Defense would permit him to go beyond the 
area of “policymaking” and actually engage 
in “operating functions,” specifically, con- 
struction. Consequently, the House in ap- 
proving these facilities for Defense agencies 
deleted title IV and placed the authority un- 
der the military departments in titles I, II, 
and III of the bill. 

The Senate did not concur in the House 
action since it was of the opinion that in- 
clusion of the requirements for facilities for 
Defense agencies in one place of the author- 
izing bill only reflected “good management 
and good budget practices” and accordingly 
approved the departmental request in title 
IV of the Senate bill. 
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The House conferees pointed out that un- 
der the language requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and approved by the Senate, 
the Secretary of Defense could, if he so de- 
sired, enter directly into the field of con- 
struction and maintenance of real property 
facilities. The House conferees therefore 
Insisted that action be taken which would 
specifically preclude the Department of De- 
fense from engaging in an “operating func- 
tion” arising from real property facilities. 

The Senate conferees therefore receded and 
agreed to the position of the House in this 
matter and language was adopted which 
would: 

(a) Provide that all construction, main- 
tenance, repair, etc., of real property facilities 
will be accomplisned by or through military 
departments. 

(b) Preclude the possibility of Defense 
agencies including in their activities any 
“operational function” involving construc- 
tion, repair, and maintenance. 

(c) Require that primary “responsibility” 
for all real property facilities be in the mili- 
tary departments. 

The language was incorporated in the 
“General provisions” of the bill as a new 
section 610, and reads as follows: 

“Sec. 610 (a) Any maintenance, rehabili- 
tation, repair, alteration, addition, expan- 
sion, or extension of real property facilities 
required incident to the operation of activi- 
ties and agencies of the Department of De- 
fense (other than the military departments) 
financed from appropriations for military 
functions of the Department of Defense and 
any construction of real property facilities 
authorized herein for such activities and 
agencies will be accomplished by or through 
military departments designated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

“(b) Real property facilities under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Defense 
utilized by activities and agencies of the De- 
partment of Defense (other than the mili- 
tary departments) shall be under the juris- 
diction of a military department designated 
by the Secretary of Defense.” 

In addition to the new section 610, the 
conferees modified section 401 of the Senate 
bill to clearly indicate that the authority 
provided the Secretary of Defense to con- 
struct facilities for Defense agencies does 
not, in any way, contemplate that the De- 
partment of Befense will either construct, 
maintain, or hold title to any of these new 
facilities, but that such “operating func- 
tions” will be delegated to the individual 
military departments. 


Emergency authorization 


Included in title IV as section 402 of the 
Senate bill was a request by the Secretary 
of Defense for emergency construction au- 
thorization. The Senate approved this re- 
quest in the amount of $1214 million. The 
House objected to this provision since emer- 
gency construction authorization has here- 
tofore been reserved to the individual mili- 
tary departments. 

Consistent with the House position in pro- 
hibiting the Department of Defense from 
becoming engaged in construction activities, 
the Senate receded and the conferees agreed 
to delete this provision in its entirety and 
allocate 67% million of this authorization to 
each of the military departments. Accord- 
ingly, the emergency construction authoriza- 
tion provided each of the military depart- 
ments was increased from the $10 million 
approved by the House and the $1214 million 
approved by the Senate to a total of $15 mil- 
lion. Thus, the military departments are 
authorized a total of $45 million in emer- 
gency construction authorization. 

In view of the new section 610 and the 
modification to section 401, and the dele- 
tion of section 402, the House conferees found 
no objection to the Senate action in author- 
izing construction for Defense Agencies as a 
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separate title. Accordingly, the House ac- 
cepted the language of Title IV, as amended. 
Military family housing 

1. The bulk of the difference between the 
House and Senate authorizations is contained 
in the title authorizing military family 
housing. 

Under the provisions of the House-passed 
bill, the military departments were author- 
ized 16,503 units, totaling $311,451,000. The 
Senate reduced this request by 3,086 units, 
for a total of 13,567 authorized units, to- 
taling $260,046,000. The authorizations in 
difference between the two bodies are tabu- 
lated below: 


Units approved 
Installation 55 


House | Senate 


Army: 
Fort McClellan, Ala 


0 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
a 100 50 
0 280 
500 250 
100 0 
M 280 0 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 200 0 
Fort Myer, Va 4 525 0 
Fort Buchanan, P. RR... 8&3 0 
Navy: 
Nayal Construction Battalion 
Center, Port Hueneme, Calif. 200 0 
Naval Station, Long Beach, Calif__ 500 250 
MCAS, Kaneohe Pee Hawaii 325 200 
NAAS, Kingsville, Texas 9 0 
Armed Forces Staif College, Nor- 
. 125 0 
Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, i 4 
United Nations Command, Korea. 8 0 
Air Force: 
Mather Air Force Base, Call 200 0 
Lowry Air Force Base, Colo 200 0 
Bellows Air Force Base, Hawaii 8 0 
Chanute Air Force Base, III. 190 100 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md 500 0 
Griffiss Air Force Base, N... 135 0 
Clark Airbase, Philippine Islands 0 150 


The Senate justified its reduction in fam- 
ily housing authorizations in most instances 
on the basis that community support in 
metropolitan areas was available to satisfy 
military family housing requirements. 

Although the House conferees believe that 
the criteria applied by the Senate in reducing 
these authorizations was unusually rigid, 
they agreed to accept the reductions with 
the exception of the housing requirements 
at Chanute Air Force Base, Ill, and Grifiss 
Air Force Base, N.Y. In these two instances, 
the Senate receded to the House. 

2. Housing management account: The De- 
partment of Defense had originally requested 
the establishment of a revolving fund un- 
der which it would support the housing re- 
quirements of the military departments. 
The House rejected this departmental re- 
quest in its entirety since, as submitted 
by the Department, it would not have re- 
quired the normal legislative and appro- 
priating congressional process. The House 
in rejecting this departmental recommenda- 
tion conceded the desirability of developing 
management procedures that would permit 
an accurate reflection of total family hous- 
ing costs. 

The Senate concurred in the House ac- 
tion and rejected the departmental proposal. 
However, the Senate also felt that a housing 
account would be a valuable management 
tool and would provide a means of consoli- 
dating all costs associated with the mili- 
tary family housing program. According- 
ly, the Senate authorized the establishment 
of a “management account” in section 501. 

Section 501 provides for the establishment 
of a Department of Defense management ac- 
count, “into which would be transferred 
amounts appropriated for construction, ac- 
quisition, replacement, addition, expansion, 
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alteration, leasing, operation, and mainte- 
nance of family housing. Disbursements 
would be made from the account, in such 
amounts as may be specified from time to 
time in appropriation acts, for the purpose 
of defraying, in the manner and to the ex- 
tent authorized by law, such costs of mili- 
tary family housing. This language will not 
permit the use of income from rental re- 
ceipts for any cost of family housing; it 
specifically repeals the previous authority 
to use rental income from Wherry housing 
for certain housing costs. As in the past, 
quarters allowances for occupants of unen- 
cumbered public quarters will not be appro- 
priated; instead, costs of construction, acqui- 
sition, and major improvements will be 
covered by military construction appropria- 
tions transferred to the account.” 

“The conferees feel that the account 
represents a valuable management tool for 
the military family housing program and 
provides sufficient administrative flexibility 
to significantly improve the management of 
the program, At the same time it assures 
that normal congressional review and con- 
trol is preserved. The account will be a de- 
vice to consolidate all costs associated with 
the military family housing p and 
will permit the ready identification of all the 
various parts of this important aspect of the 
Military Establishment. Moreover, it will 
for the first time, provide a means whereby 
the Congress can call for and expect to re- 
ceive a consolidated balance sheet on the 
military family housing program.” 

The House conferees accepted the Senate 
language in section 501. 

Hospital facilities 

The House-passed bill authorized the con- 
struction of eight new hospital facilities. 
The Senate concurred in the House action 
with the exception of the authorization for 
the naval hospital at Long Beach, Calif., 
which was reduced from a 500-bed hospital 
to a 350-bed facility. The Senate also failed 
to authorize the House-approved facility for 
Langley Air Force Base, Va. 

After considerable discussion, the con- 
ferees agreed to provide the necessary au- 
thorization for a hospital facility at Langley 
AFB, Va., in the amount of $3,078,000. How- 
ever, the House conferees were unable to 
prevail in the case of the Long Beach Naval 
Hospital and agreed to accept the Senate 
reduction. 


Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another item of major controversy between 
the House and Senate conferees related to 
the proposed authorization for the construc- 
tion of nuclear submarine overhaul and re- 
pair facilities at the Naval Shipyard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The House authorized $1,275,000 for the 
construction of these facilities. The Senate 
denied the authorization on the theory that 
there is adequate industrial capability in 
being or under development to provide for 
the construction and support of nuclear- 
powered submarines for the foreseeable 
future. 

The House conferees pointed out that there 
will be an ever-increasing requirement for 
nuclear overhaul facilities of this type with 
the progressive change in the composition 
of the fleet to nuclear propulsion. Conse- 
quently, the House conferees insisted that 
despite the unwillingness of the Department 
of the Navy to support this authorization 
request, that it is essential to provide this 
new capability to the naval shipyard at 
Philadelphia. 

The Senate conferees remained adamant in 
their position in this matter, however, it was 
agreed that in the event the Navy found it 
necessary to expand its nuclear overhaul 
capability to additional naval shipyards, the 
Philadelphia Shipyard should be given pri- 
ority consideration. This is particularly true 
in view of the demonstrated ability of the 
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shipyard to discharge its mission responsi- 
bilities, and because of the tremendous in- 
vestment of the Government at this location. 
In view of this position of the Senate con- 
ferees, the House conferees reluctantly re- 
ceded from their position, with the exception 
of Mr. Van Zanpt and Mr. Gavin, who re- 
frained from voting. 
SUMMARY OF THE BILL 
Differences in dollar authorizations 
As the bill passed the House, the total au- 

thorities granted the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Department of Defense, and Reserve compo- 
nents totaled $1,524,197,000. The corre- 
sponding authority granted in the Senate 
version of the bill totaled $1,450,512,000, or 
$73,685,000 less than the House version. The 
total agreed to by the conferees for titles I, 
II, III, IV, V, and VII is $1,455,672,500. This 
latter sum is $68,524,500 less than the House 
version and $5,160,500 more than the Senate 
version, 

CARL VINSON, 

MENDEL L. RIVERs, 

PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

ARTHUR WINSTEAD, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

LEON H. Gavin, 

WALTER NORBLAD, 

JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the conference 
report on the military construction bill. 
This bill passed the House on April 16. 
We had a conference a few days ago and 
reached a unanimous agreement with 
reference to the relatively few items 
which were in disagreement. Here is 
the whole picture: 

The annual military construction 
authorization for fiscal year 1963 as ap- 
proved by the House provided a total 
authorization in the amount of $1,524,- 
197,000. The bill as amended by the 
Senate and as modified by the conferees 
resulted in a reduction of $68,524,500, 
for an adjusted authorization of $1,455,- 
672,500. 

Despite the fact that the military con- 
struction authorization bill contained 
over 1,000 individual items, the bills as 
approved by both the House and Senate 
reflected a difference on only 89 items. 
These items were resolved in conference 
and resulted in the adjusted authoriza- 
tion that I have just mentioned. 

The bulk of the difference in the Sen- 
ate and House authorizations was con- 
tained in the title relating to military 
family housing. 

The House approved 16,503 units of 
military family housing. The Senate 
reduced this figure to 13,567 units of 
military family housing. This resulting 
decrease reduced the dollar authoriza- 
tion over $51 million and represents the 
major dollar difference in the two bills. 

Included in the conference report and 
the statement of managers on the part 
of the House is a complete list of loca- 
tions at which military housing was ad- 
justed or denied by the Senate. An ex- 
amination of this list indicates that most 
of the housing units requested by the 
military departments which were denied 
by the Senate were proposed for metro- 
politan areas. The Senate denied these 
authorizations on the principle that 
housing requirements for military per- 
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sonnel in metropolitan areas should be 
satisfied if practicable through local 
community support. The House Con- 
ferees accepted this principle and, there- 
fore, accepted the Senate deletions, 
except in two instances in which it ap- 
peared essential that housing be pro- 
vided through the military departments. 
These locations were Chanute Air Force 
Base, Ill., and Griffiss Air Force Base, 
N.Y. 

The adjusted total for military hous- 
ing authorized in this bill is, therefore, 
13,792 units. 

As a local example of the policy we 
followed, here in the metropolitan area 
of Washington we provided for 525 units 
for Fort Myer. In the conference we 
took those out, because we think the 
rental situation in this area is such, and 
the building is such that we can save 
the Government from going into the 
housing business. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that true of Andrews 
Air Force Base as well? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 
that now. 

For example, at Fort Belvoir there 
were 200 units. At the Lowry Air Force 
Base in Colorado there were 200. At the 
Andrews Air Force Base in Maryland 
there were 500 units. Now, adopting the 
philosophy that private enterprise will 
provide enough rental units for the mili- 
tary service in these areas, we followed 
the Senate’s logic and struck them all 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the main item, 
and that was a reduction of $51 million. 

As Members of the House will recall, 
the original departmental proposal re- 
quested authority to establish a revolv- 
ing fund for military family housing. 
This fund would have bypassed the ordi- 
nary congressional legislative and ap- 
propriation process. We, therefore, de- 
nied this authority to the Departments. 

The Senate concurred in the House ac- 
tion and denied this authority to the 
Departments. However, the Senate 
agreed with the House that procedures 
should be established by the Department 
of Defense to effectively and accurately 
refiect the total cost of military family 
housing. Therefore, the Senate added 
language to the bill which provided for 
the establishment of a so-called man- 
agement account. 

This management account is essen- 
tially designed to concentrate in one 
place all the expenditures which are 
made as a consequence of the military 
family housing program. I wish to em- 
phasize that it has no other purpose. 
It is not a revolving fund and will con- 
tinue to require the regular authorizing 
and appropriation process. In view of 
this fact, the House conferees accepted 
this Senate addition to the bill. 

The House, in authorizing military 
housing in this bill, included statutory 
limitations on the cost of individual 
units. Specifically, it provided that no 
project in excess of 50 units constructed 
within the continental United States, 
shall be constructed at an average unit 
cost in excess of $17,500. 


I am coming to 
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The Senate accepted this limitation 
but also included a provision which the 
House conferees felt strengthened this 
limitation. The Senate provided that in 
those instances in which less than 50 
units were to be built at a specific loca- 
tion, the unit cost could not, in any 
event, exceed $26,000. 

Included in the remaining adjust- 
ments made to the Senate-House bill was 
the elimination of section 402 of the 
Senate bill which would have provided 
the Secretary of Defense with emergency 
construction authorization in the 
amount of $12,500,000. The bill as ap- 
proved by the conferees provides each of 
the military departments with $15 mil- 
lion of emergency construction authori- 
zation. This authorization should be 
adequate to meet the emergency con- 
struction requirements of the depart- 
ments during fiscal year 1963. 

The conferees also agreed to authorize 
the construction of a hospital facility at 
Langley Air Force Base, Va., at $3,078,000. 
This item had previously been approved 
by the House but denied by the Senate. 

These are the highlights of the re- 
solution of differences in the military 
construction authorization proposal for 
fiscal year 1963. I will refer to the Secre- 
tary of Defense’s request for construction 
authority later in my remarks. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice in the confer- 
ence report the use of the phrase “com- 
munity facilities.” Will the gentleman 
explain briefly what is meant by “com- 
munity facilities”? 

Mr. VINSON. It means chapels, clubs, 
messes, recreational facilities and things 
of that kind. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what is meant 
by “community facilities“? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. Now we 
also use the term “community support” 
in regard to family housing. We make 
a complete review to see how much com- 
munity support is available in an area 
before we ever authorize a single Gov- 
ernment-owned home to be built. We 
take into account how many units are 
for rent, how many are on the market for 
sale, and all those facts. That is what 
is known as community support. They 
usually contribute a great deal. In some 
communities there are available many 
vacant houses that the members of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force can utilize. 
There are offset against any building of 
new houses that might be planned by 
the military. 

Mr. GROSS. Was there any change 
in the House bill with regard to the 
$22,000 limitation for the construction 
of housing for generals in the continen- 
tal United States? 

Mr. VINSON. Here is the whole story 
on housing unit costs. Let me read sec- 
tion 506: 

Sec. 506. Authorizations for the construc- 
tion of family housing provided in this Act 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 


(a) the cost per family unit shall not 
exceed 


822.000 for generals or equivalent; 
$19,800 for colonels or equivalent; 
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$17,600 for major and/or lieutenant colo- 
nel or equivalent; 

$15,400 for all other commissioned or war- 
rant officer personnel or equivalent; 

$13,200 for enlisted personnel; 
except that when such units are constructed 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska, the average cost per unit of all such 
units shall not exceed $32,000, and in no 
event shall the individual cost exceed $40,000. 

The cost limitations provided in this sub- 
section shall be applied to the five-foot line. 

(b) No project in excess of 50 units at a 
specific location, other than those con- 
structed outside the continental United 
States or in Alaska, shall be constructed at 
an average unit cost exceeding $17,500, in- 
cluding the cost of land acquisition, site 
preparation, and installation of utilities. 

(c) No family housing unit, other than 
those constructed outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska, shall be con- 
structed at a total cost exceeding $26,000, 
including the cost of the family unit and 
the proportionate costs of land acquisition, 
site preparation, and installation of utilities. 
For the purposes of this section the cost of 
the family unit shall include ranges, refrig- 
erators, shades, screens, and fixtures. 


Mr. GROSS. So it is $13,000 for en- 
listed men and their families and $22,000 
normally for generals; is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. It is in the conference 
report. 

Mr. VINSON. The conference report 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not true that en- 
listed men normally have larger families 
than generals? 

Mr. VINSON. This is taken care of 
through a special provision in the law 
which permits the construction of a cer- 
tain number of four-bedroom houses. 
That is, four-bedroom houses are avail- 
able to enlisted men and officers who 
have families larger than the usual ones. 

Mr.GROSS. For whom? 

Mr. VINSON. These four-bedroom 
houses are for both officers and enlisted 
men, but only if the size of their families 
warrants it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not a pretty sub- 
stantial spread, $9,000 for a housing unit 
as between a general and an enlisted 
man? 

Mr. VINSON. If a general goes into 
one of these houses, he will forfeit all 
of his general's housing allowance. 

Mr. GROSS. Why should he not? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. He 
should. 

Mr. GROSS. If he is going to enjoy 
the good things of life, in a $22,000 or 
$26,000 house, why should he not pay— 
that is why he is paid the allowance that 
he gets. 

Mr. VINSON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman thoroughly. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is it appropriate at 
this time to ask a question about the 
Long Beach Naval Hospital? 

Mr. VINSON. The conferees could 
not reach an agreement on 500 beds. 
We could only agree on 350 beds. The 
best we could do on that was to include 
the authority for a 350-bed hospital. 
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Mr. HOSMER. As I understand, it 
was a reasonable difference of opinion 
with respect to the number of beds 
reasonably required? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. You 
see, we had a large hospital ship there 
and that figured into reaching the deci- 
sion as to the number of beds that were 
needed. 

Mr. HOSMER. May I ask further, is 
it the intention of the conferees that the 
hospital be constructed so that in the 
event 350 beds is not a reasonably suffi- 
cient number of beds, that the hospital 
may be expanded? 

Mr. VINSON. If we find that military 
needs require that the number of beds 
be increased to 500, we will certainly 
bring a bill in here to increase the num- 
ber of beds. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is it the intention of 
the conferees that the 350-bed hospital 
be built in such a manner as to be able to 
furnish all the services reasonably re- 
quired in a military hospital of this size? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, that is our hope. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one item which I 
want to stress and I, therefore, will call 
your attention to it again. 

The Department of Defense in request- 
ing military construction authorization 
for fiscal year 1963, recommended that 
authority be provided the Secretary of 
Defense to construct facilities for De- 
fense agencies. 

The House rejected this recommenda- 
tion since it had previously provided 
authority for the construction of facili- 
ties for Defense agencies to the individ- 
ual military departments. The House 
felt that providing this authority directly 
to the Secretary of Defense would, in 
fact, provide him with statutory author- 
ity to construct facilities and therefore 
permit him, if he so desired, to engage 
in an operating function. 

The Senate did not concur in the 
House action since it was of the opinion 
that inclusion of the requirements for 
facilities for Defense agencies in one 
place in the authorizing bill only reflected 
good management and good budget prac- 
tices. 

The House conferees recognized the 
merit of the Senate action but pointed 
out that the action taken was unaccept- 
able to the House conferees since it 
would, by statute, authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to duplicate the tradi- 
tional functions of the military depart- 
ments in the field of construction and 
maintenance. 

The Senate conferees conceded this 
deficiency in the Senate bill and ac- 
cepted an amendment which was incor- 
porated in the general provisions of the 
bill as a new section 610. 

This new section accomplished three 
things. It will first, provide that all 
construction, maintenance, repair, and 
so forth, of real property facilities will 
be accomplished by or through military 
departments; second, preclude the possi- 
bility of Defense agencies including in 
their activities any operational function 
involving construction, repair, and 
maintenance; and third, require that 
primary responsibility for all real prop- 
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erty facilities be in the military depart- 
ments. 

In summary, therefore, the new sec- 
tion prohibits the Secretary of Defense 
from engaging in an operating function 
related to the construction or mainte- 
nance of real property facilities. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I must re- 
spectfully disagree with the gentleman’s 
interpretation. It seems very clear to 
me that the amendments that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is attempting 
to put in here is to amend the basic law 
and, in particular, the McCormack-Cur- 
tis amendment which permits the Secre- 
tary of Defense, when he deems it ad- 
visable, and in the interest of efficiency 
and good management, to actually cre- 
ate a Department of Defense operation. 

As I read the language in the confer- 
ence report it actually says that those 
real property facilities must be under the 
jurisdiction of the military department 
designated by the Secretary of Defense. 
It seems to me the gentleman is very 
clearly amending the basic authorization 
law. 

Mr. VINSON. In drafting and in- 
serting the amendment to which the 
gentleman refers, it was not the inten- 
tion of the committee or of the conferees 
to deal with the substantial question of 
Defense agencies as such. Our only in- 
tention, and indeed the only thing we 
did, was to preclude the Secretary of De- 
fense from engaging in construction ac- 
tivities. We think that this would in- 
volve duplication and we also think that 
the military departments, with their 
long experience, are best qualified to 
carry out construction work. 

I might mention to the gentleman that 
a subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee is right at this time looking 
into the question of defense agencies, 
the authority for their creation, and all 
other matters pertaining to them. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. of South Carolina. 
There was not any intention that the 
law should permit the Secretary of De- 
fense to be in the operational business. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think 
there was. We have had that discussion 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to suggest to the gentleman from South 
Carolina that he reread the debate at 
the time this amendment was put in the 
basic law which, incidentally, I took the 
floor a couple of weeks ago to call to the 
attention of the House again—that de- 
bate and the interpretation of it; and let 
me say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that it is very clear the other body placed 
that interpretation on it. 

Mr. VINSON. I beg to differ with the 
gentleman. Our intention, as I have 
just said, is only to keep the Secretary 
of Defense out of the construction busi- 
ness. We intended no more, and we did 
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no more. I have already explained the 
reasoning that underlies our action, and 
I have also referred to the fact that a 
subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee is going into this whole mat- 
ter of defense agencies in great detail 
at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me ask 
the gentleman from Georgia a series of 
questions, if I may. Then, how does this 
language affect the Division of Supply 
and this Agency? 

Mr. VINSON. It does not affect them 
at all as far as their function is con- 
cerned. It only applies to any construc- 
tion needed for it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me ask 
this: To the extent that the Defense 
Supply Agency goes into some of these 
operations it will be going into the con- 
struction field, will it not? 

Mr. VINSON. The Defense Supply 
Agency will get all the facilities it needs. 
But the construction of them must be 
done by one of the military departments. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me ask 
this: Is the Defense Supply Agency re- 
sponsible? Would it have to contract 
for the operation? 

Mr. VINSON. It does not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Would this 
language prevent the Secretary of De- 
fense from setting up the consolidated 
distribution agency? 

Mr. VINSON. It would not, provided 
it has the facilities to use. 

Get this in mind: The Department of 
Defense does not own one foot of soil or 
a single building. The realty is in the 
military Departments.- We are merely 
keeping them in the military Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Would it 
prevent them from setting up a defense 
construction agency? 

Mr. VINSON. No; this language by 
itself would not. It does not go to the 
question of the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense to establish agencies. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am glad 
to hear the gentleman make those state- 
ments, but I am very much disturbed at 
the philosophy. 

Here is what I want to ask the gentle- 
man, the philosophy behind this provi- 
sion insisting that titles remain 

Mr. VINSON. I will tell the gentle- 
man, we want to avoid duplication of 
what the Departments are doing. You 
would have the Department of Defense 
carrying on a building program, you 
would have the Navy Department, the 
Army, the Air Force, and the Marine 
Corps doing the same thing. Under our 
plan today these Departments do the 
construction. The Department of De- 
fense is not authorized by statute to get 
into the construction business, and this 
was the first time they ever sought to go 
into that business. But we are not deal- 
ing in the slightest degree with the func- 
tions of these agencies. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might say 
to the gentleman f is my understanding 
of the law that the Department of De- 
fense is so authorized. 

Mr. VINSON. That is what our sub- 
committee is looking into right now. But 
this has nothing to do with building the 
facilities that these agencies can oc- 
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cupy. That is all this deals with—the 
buildings. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to complete my statement as to what I 
feel is going on here and what will hap- 
pen. It seems to me this does chal- 
lenge the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense under present law to go in, if 
necessary to produce efficiency, to go into 
the business of constructing buildings, 
as the gentleman has said. This is to 
prevent them from doing that. 

It seems to me that is a very definite 
backward step in what we are all, the 
gentleman from Georgia and I are anx- 
ious to do, which is to stop some of this 
duplication that has been going on for 
years in the services in areas where there 
is a common supply item. If the De- 
partment of Defense is to exercise with 
intelligence these consolidations under 
the Defense supply agencies, of course 
it ought to, in specific cases, move in and 
actually construct; otherwise, you will 
really hobble the Department of Defense 
in its efficiency. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me say this to clear 
up the record. This does not deal at all 
with the Secretary establishing these 
agencies. This deals only with the build- 
ing in which the agency is going to work. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Exactly. It 
is cutting in on one of the necessary 
functions in order to obtain these effi- 
ciencies. 

Mr. VINSON. It is merely stopping 
the Department of Defense from dupli- 
cating a capability which now exists in 
the military department. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I may say 
to the gentleman, in order for the De- 
partment of Defense to do this job, in 
some instances it will have to do this, so 
the three of the four services will be out 
of the business and there is a real con- 
solidation. I am sorry to see the step 
taken by the House. I think it is in line 
with greater inefficiency. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that this amendment was pre- 
pared by the Department, if that will 
make the gentleman feel better. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. There is a 
basic contest going on. The gentleman 
is aware of it; so am I. These services 
are fighting to prohibit and stop this 
consolidation. The taxpayers want it, 
and military efficiency, I might say, re- 
quires it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 7, 1960, the Committee on Un- 
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American Activities submitted to the 
House a report—House Report No. 2228, 
Union Calendar No. 1014, 86th Congress, 
2d session—on the Communist-led riots 
against the committee which took place 
during its hearings in San Francisco on 
May 12-14, 1960. This report was sub- 
mitted in relation to H.R. 12366 and sec- 
tion 302 of H.R. 2232, bills dealing with 
misbehavior before congressional com- 
mittees which I had introduced. The 
now famous film “Operation Abolition” 
was an integral part of that report. 

Since that time the Communist Party, 
its fronts and various non-Communist 
newspapers, individuals and organiza- 
tions have charged that this film—and 
thus the committee report to this 
House—was a forgery and a fraud. In 
view of this fact, I believe the Members 
of the House will be interested in the 
testimony of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, given before a House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee on January 24 of 
this year and recently published by the 
committee. 

In the course of Mr. Hoover’s testi- 
mony, our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sixes], 
asked him how he evaluated the film 
“Operation Abolition.” The following 
exchange then took place: 

Mr. Hoover. Although we did not partici- 
pate in the preparation of the film I should 
like to point out, however, that the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities did 
cause to be published a report on the 
student demonstration based on the FBI’s 
investigation of Communist Party activities, 
from eyewitnesses on the scene, and from 
official records of local authorities involved, 
It outlined the agitational tactics used by 
Communists during the May 1960 hearings 
to build the agitational pitch of the demon- 
strators to an explosive point—the point at 
which an effort was made to supplant the 
rule of law with mob action. These facts 
speak for themselves. Despite confusing and 
contradictory statements which have been 
made about the affair, the truth is that the 
students went beyond the limits of the law 
and broke up a duly constituted hearing, 

In view of the subsequent additional pub- 
licity over this affair, a responsible eyewit- 
ness to the riot wrote to me and in part 
summarized: 

“To sum it all up, there was a fracas on 
the hearing room side of the barricade in- 
volving a young man whose identity I do not 
know, triggering the mob violence immedi- 
ately preceding the police use of the hoses. 
There is no question as to this sequence of 
events.” 

Insofar as the film shows how demonstra- 
tors can be induced by Communists to go be- 
yond the limits of the law, I believe it serves 
an educational purpose. 

I understand that the committee has re- 
vised the film. However, I have not seen 
this version of it. 

Mr. Stxes. I am glad to have your reac- 
tion. We have made it a point to have it 
shown as frequently and in as many places 
as we could in my district in the last few 
months, 

Mr. Hoover. You will find in many areas of 
the country there are staged demonstrations 
where the film is going to be shown even by 
picketing against it. 

Mr. Bow. Would you yield at this point? 

Mr. Srkrs. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I might say that I stayed home 
a little late this morning in order to see the 
“Today” show where they were going to 
take up the film “Operation Abolition.” I 
was very much amazed and disappointed to 
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find that show put on the defense for the 
Communists and to see they made com- 
ments criticizing “Operation Abolition” and 
claiming that it was exaggerated, and not 
factual. To me, this was a rather disturbing 
thing. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not strange, too, that 
that “Today” program went on television to- 
day, at a time when there is a concerted cam- 
paign to deny funds for the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee? 

Mr. Bow. That is right. 

Mr. Hoover. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


For the benefit of those not familiar 
with the incident, I would like to clarify 
the references of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] to the 
“Today” program. 

On January 24, 1962, this nationwide 
TV program showed a portion of the film 
“Operation Abolition” and then a por- 
tion of the film “Operation Correction.” 
“Operation Correction” is the actual 
film footage of “Operation Abolition” 
with a new narration prepared under the 
auspices of, and being sold by, the north- 
ern California branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. This narration, 
prepared by the organization's executive 
director, Ernest Besig, is packed with 
absolute falsehoods and distortions. 

After the showing of the excerpts of 
these two films, John Chancellor, mod- 
erator of the NBC “Today” program, 
read an ACLU statement charging that 
the committee’s film “Operation Aboli- 
tion” contained distortions, and then he 
told the nationwide TV audience: 

We—I—agree with the statements of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


Like the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Rooney] I think it significant that 
Mr. Chancellor should use the NBC To- 
day” program to attack the committee 
in this manner at the very time that 
there was in full swing a Communist- 
promoted campaign to have this House 
deny the committee appropriation for 
its work. 


CHICAGO USHERS IN CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to report to the House 
that in the city of Chicago Captive Na- 
tions Week was ushered in by a large 
gathering representing 30 nationality 
groups, many of the participants garbed 
in bright native costumes and all show- 
ing by the expression on their faces their 
dedication to the task of bringing again 
to the enslaved peoples of the captive 
nations of Europe the sunshine of free- 
dom. 

Chicago has become the great inland 
metropolis of America, one of the great- 
est of all the cities of the world, by the 
joint effort and the common sacrifice of 
the sons and daughters of many lands, 
including those now held in bondage by 
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the Communist invaders. It is safe to 
say that in no city in America is the 
spirit of Captive Nations Week more 
deeply embedded in the hearts and minds 
of all its populace than in Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been altogether 
too complacent, too silent when we 
should have been aggressively articulate, 
when the evil forces of communism 
shouted at us the angry word 
“colonialism.” 

Our United States of America was a 
colony for a period as long as that it has 
enjoyed as a sovereign nation, since the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Our country has led the world of the 
old era of colonialism to the new era of 
freedom and independence; but now 
when the era of colonialism as we knew 
it is ended, and the nations of the world, 
one by one, are entering into a new era 
of independent sovereignty, the Commu- 
nist dictators, arch conspirators filled 
with evil designs, are plotting their cap- 
ture for a return to a system of colo- 
nialism so black that even the worst of 
the old colonialism is white in com- 
parison. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the United States, 
we in the Congress, and our peoples 
everywhere in their offices and homes, 
are bound inseparably in prayer and in 
purpose with the people who have been 
caught in the net of this diabolical Com- 
munist colonialism. We will not cease in 
our efforts until they are free, living in 
human dignity and the right to live their 
lives in peace and good will. 

Let me assure the enslaved peoples of 
the captive nations, as I did this body 
during the debate of last week, that com- 
munism is now standing on the last 
fringe of a lost battlefield. There is 
every indication of its complete collapse, 
the same collapse that always in the long 
history of mankind has come to ideol- 
ogies that separated man from his faith 
in something higher and nobler than the 
drudgery and the hopelessness of animal 
existence. The godless colonialism with 
which by trickery and brute force the 
Communist dictators seek to enrapt the 
world is already breaking at the seams. 
The day of delivery is closer at hand 
than we imagine. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. McDowEL.] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Hitler’s hordes invaded Poland without 
a declaration of war on September 1, 
1939, his evil design was to put an end 
to Poland’s independence. But by his 
outrageous act he plunged most of the 
world into a devastating war which 
lasted more than 5 years, and which 
brought about the enslavement of one- 
fourth of Europe’s population by Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny. 

As we all know, soon after the out- 
break of that war, Western democracies 
declared war upon Nazi Germany. vow- 
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ing to free Poland and other countries 
invaded by Hitler’s forces, and to put an 
end to Hitler’s regime. Unfortunately, 
however, only part of this goal was at- 
tained by the democracies: Hitler’s Ger- 
many was crushed beyond recognition, 
but the unhappy people of Poland were 
not freed. That task proved too difficult 
for the democracies of the West without 
the consent and cooperation of their 
wartime ally, the Soviet Union. Thus 
without Soviet cooperation the govern- 
ments of the West not only failed to free 
the Poles, but they witnessed the en- 
slavement of many other nations by the 
Soviet Union and its agents in north- 
eastern, central, and southeastern Eu- 
rope. The sad paradox is that in addi- 
tion to more than 25 million Poles who 
fought valiantly for their freedom and 
sacrificed more than any other people 
involved in the war, at the end of that 
war eight other nations were sharing the 
fate of oppressed and captive Poles. 

Today nine countries, including, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Rumania and their close to 100 mil- 
lion inhabitants are captives behind the 
Iron Curtain. Of course there are also 
17 million Germans in East Germany 
who share a similar fate. For nearly two 
decades these nations have not known 
freedom and have been suffering under 
Soviet-imposed Communist tyranny in 
their homelands. Some of these made 
valiant attempts in recent years to cast 
off the detested alien yoke and regain 
their freedom, but unfortunately these 
attempts were not successful. The Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956 ended in a blood 
bath. The more numerous and more 
powerful Poles were spared a similar fate 
in 1956, when they protested and staged 
orderly demonstrations against their op- 
pressive regime. Then they were 
granted some economic freedom. To- 
day Poles feel less oppressed under their 
Communist regime than do other cap- 
tive nations, and the Polish clergy has 
been most outspoken in its refusal to 
compromise on the question of faith. 
In this respect Poles have been fortunate 
in having stouthearted and fearless 
spokesmen. Courage and bravery is not 
lacking in other captive nations, but 
they have not been as fortunate under 
their Communist governments. Today 
on the observance of Captive Nations 
Week we ardently hope that through 
peaceful negotiations and other diplo- 
matic ways, their freedom will be re- 
stored to them. 


ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHELLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Anthony 
J. Celebrezze—the former newsboy who 
grew up to become the mayor of Cleve- 
land, Ohio—is an excellent choice for 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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He has served his State and his city 
in the finest traditions of public service: 
His record in the State senate and in 
Cleveland city government is one of 
efficiency and humanitarianism. This 
record did not go unnoticed. The people 
of Ohio recognize it. The President of 
the United States recognizes it. And 
now the people of the United States 
recognize it. 

Few Cabinet appointments meet with 
the public acceptance this selection has 
received. He brings to the office emi- 
nent qualifications—both humane and 
political. He stands on the frontlines 
in the struggle for civil rights for all our 
citizens; his vigor, enlightenment, and 
imagination as reflected in his urban re- 
newal and slum clearance programs in 
Cleveland mark kim as an ideal selection. 

And he is refreshingly outspoken— 
recall the reputation his daily press con- 
ferences as mayor have given him as a 
candid, openminded source of news. 
Occasionally, the news was not all favor- 
able to his administration but he released 
it anyway, without hedging. Perhaps 
this openness stems from the simple fact 
that Anthony Celebrezze—from the days 
when he shouted headlines on Cleveland 
street corners until now when he makes 
the headlines—has never had anything 
to conceal. 

The words he used to explain his ac- 
ceptance of the position suggests a great 
deal about what manner of man he is. 
His succinct statement was: 

I took the job because I like to help people 
and I am interested in what happens to 
them. 


His words of acceptance reveal a man 
with a genuine concern for the health, 
education, and welfare of the people of 
this Nation. 

Abraham Ribicoff, like Mr. Celebrezze, 
certainly believes in the Department and 
all it stands for and he most assuredly 
leaves behind him an excellent record. 
It is a record that his successor can well 
be proud of—it is also one I know he will 
use for a foundation from which to grow 
and improve upon, just as Secretary 
Ribicoff would have done had he not de- 
cided to reenter Connecticut politics and 
run for the U.S. Senate. 

I wish to commend the President for 
appointing Mr. Celebrezze to this posi- 
tion and offer my congratulations to Mr. 
Celebrezze on his new position. 


OUR GOAL IS FREEDOM FOR THE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lane} may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
spirators in the Kremlin employ every 
strategem to trick the West into a tacit 
acceptance of the status quo in Eastern 
Europe. If they can dull our memories 
and our conscience so that we recognize 
their enslavement of once-independent 
nations, in exchange for some Soviet 
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concession elsewhere, they will break the 
spirit of resistance and their conquest of 
these peoples will be complete. 

The maneuvering in foreign policy 
fails to express the unalterable opposi- 
tion of the American people to com- 
munism and its record of terror and 
treachery. They have not forgotten 
North Korea, or Hungary, or the long 
list of other countries that have become 
the victims of Communist imperialism. 

The American people insisted on a 
plain and clear declaration of their 
pledge to do everything within reason to 
liberate the captives of communism. In 
response to public opinion, the 86th Con- 
gress, in July 1959, passed the Captive 
Nations Week resolution, authorizing the 
President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the third week of July each year 
as “Captive Nations Week” until such 
time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved by all the subject na- 
tions of the world. This is the week 
when the United States speaks up in 
the ringing tones of truth and justice 
for the sovereign rights of oppressed 
peoples. 

The Communists fear our champion- 
ship of freedom for all. They know that, 
in spite of the most rigid control of the 
news, the nationwide observances of 
Captive Nations Week, will reach 
through the wall, bringing hope and 
courage to those who long for liberation. 

To them we send this message: 


All the twists and turns of Communist 
propaganda and Communist foreign policy 
will never swerve the American people from 
their resolve to win the cold war for the 
emancipation of the captive nations. 


ADDITIONAL TAX DEDUCTION FOR 
WORKING MOTHERS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ZELENKO] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this date introduced a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the 
purpose of raising the ceiling on the 
amount of tax deductions which may be 
taken for child-care expenses and to in- 
crease the level of income which a work- 
ing wife and her spouse can earn and 
still remain eligible for the full deduc- 
tion. 

The present law allows a taxpayer— 
whether a woman or a widower—to de- 
duct up to $600 in any taxable year for 
the care of a child if it will enable the 
taxpayer to be gainfully employed. 
However, reliable statistics show that 
this ceiling is totally inadequate to meet 
the annual costs of child care. My bill 
will simply increase the amount a work- 
ing parent may deduct for child-care ex- 
penses to $1,200 per year. 

There is strong argument that even 
this amount is insufficient to meet the 
costs of child care. Nevertheless, it is 
@ necessary step. Today women are 
working, not for pin money or luxuries, 
but because of necessity. This is dra- 
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matically demonstrated in the case of a 
working mother who is the head of a 
household and the sole supporter of her 
family. 

The present law also provides that, in 
the case of a working wife, the child-care 
deduction shall be reduced by the 
amount by which the family income ex- 
ceeds $4,500. My bill would increase this 
allowance to $6,000. 

In short, my bill will ease the burden 
of the working mother with a limited in- 
come who must employ someone to care 
for her child while she works in the 
community. 

The effect of this legislation would be 
to maintain in our working force the ca- 
pable and competent women who have 
become an integral part of our economy. 

I urge early and favorable considera- 
tion of this much-needed legislation. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
this marks the fourth year that the 
United States will observe Captive Na- 
tions Week. The proclamation empha- 
sizes our support and desire for freedom 
and independence for all peoples in the 
world. It accents our recognition of 
those people who have been chained by 
the bonds of communism. Human be- 
ings that deserve the opportunity to walk 
along the path of life not as slaves to 
their despotic rulers, but as men, women, 
and children with an equal opportunity 
to realize their ambitions, needs, and 
wants. 

This observance keeps us aware of the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain and 
that we understand the effects of im- 
perialism. And that we intend to defend 
our position as free people and encourage 
those captive nations to continue to work 
for their independence. 

The Communist leaders know that if 
we keep alive opposition to the Com- 
munist tyranny in the captive nations, 
we can move toward their liberation from 
Communist rule. For the spark of free- 
dom burns in the hearts of men and if 
we can fan the blaze by raising our 
voices in favor of freedom, we can de- 
ter the Communist ambition of world 
domination and eventually bring about 
its defeat. For only unity achieves a 
purpose and by discouraging loyalty of 
various Communist-run states to Moscow 
and Peiping, we hold in check their 
desires. 

They fully realize this and when we 
first set about to resolve the observance 
of captive nations, the Communist ra- 
dio and press initiated a large scale prop- 
aganda attack to persuade people inside 
the Communist bloc countries that Cap- 
tive Nations Week was a failure and that 
the only enslaved peoples of the world 
were outside of the Communist bloc. It 
proves that this idea has been very effec- 
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tive in assisting our cause in the cold war 
and the nations behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains have reacted favorably 
to the encouragement we have given to 
them. 

The people in the captive nations are 
very much aware of everything that is 
done in this country during Captive Na- 
tions Week. If we do not reach them di- 
rectly through our various radio and 
newspaper, and other media channels, 
we reach them through their own pub- 
lications, their own Communist publica- 
tions, which publicize the ideas we sup- 
port, in the process of rebutting them. 
So it convinces me that the people in 
the captive nations as well as the Com- 
munist overlords, are fully aware of the 
various thing that we are doing. 

During Captive Nations Week we can 
reaffirm our sympathy for those now liv- 
ing under Communist domination. We 
can assure them that they are not for- 
gotten. And we can resolve anew to work 
for their return to the family of free 
nations. 

Therefore, let us strengthen our vows 
to keep alive the knowledge of the injus- 
tice to many nations and repression of 
human beings, until the submerged peo- 
ple are rescued from the invader and 
their soil freed of tyranny. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentlewoman 
from Arkansas [Mrs. NORRELL] may ex- 
tend her remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to give ex- 
pression to my support of the resolu- 
tion enacted by the 86th Congress which 
authorized a Presidential proclamation 
to designate the observation of Captive 
Nations Week. 

On July 10, 1962, I addressed a letter 
to the President in the interest of the is- 
suance of a Presidential proclamation 
this year to renew our country’s faith 
and hope in the ultimate freedom of the 
peoples of the captive nations. 

I have been advised by the White 
House that on July 13, 1962, President 
Kennedy issued a proclamation. 

My letter to the President read as 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I should like to join 
with those of my colleagues in the Congress 
who may be addressing you relative to the 
forthcoming observance of Captive Nations 
Week, 

By the enactment of a joint resolution of 
the 86th Congress, the President of the 
United States was authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation designating the third 
week in July 1959 as Captive Nations Week, 
and thereafter each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world, 

It is believed that the issuance of a Presi- 
dential proclamation is a means of convey- 
ing to the peoples of the captive nations the 
support of the Government of the United 
States and the people of the United States in 
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their aspirations for freedom and national 
independence. Let us renew the hope and 
faith of these millions of oppressed men and 
women, and in doing so rededicate our Na- 
tion and ourselves to the cause of freedom. 
Respectfully, 
CATHERINE D. NORRELL, 
Member of Congress. 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
nationwide observances of Captive Na- 
tions Week, I believe it is appropriate to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
one of the solemn and grievous con- 
sequences of the loss of freedom that 
has deprived the people of Poland for the 
past 21 years from interring in a final 
resting place in his native country the 
remains of Poland’s illustrious citizen, 
statesman, and musician, Jan Pade- 
rewski. 

The noted music critic, Mr. Paul Hume, 
in an article appearing in the issue of 
the Washington Post on Sunday, July 15, 
1962, has reminded us of this situation 
and of our country’s sympathetic under- 
standing and action at the time of Mr. 
Paderewski’s death. We bestowed the 
high honor of temporary interment of 
his remains in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. Hume's article will be of wide- 
spread interest. It reads as follows: 
PADEREWSKI's TOMB STILL WITHOUT MARK 

(By Paul Hume) 

It is an anomaly probably unique in his- 
tory that the body of a man who was worthy 
to be called “perhaps the greatest living 
man” lies today in a tomb that is wholly 
without any marking of any kind to indicate 
his presence there. 

It was Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, later 
Chief Justice, who said, in 1933, late on a 
Wednesday afternoon, “We linger not only 
because Paderewski is the world’s greatest 
pianist, but because he is perhaps the great- 
est living man.” His comment was made in 
Constitution Hall after what proved to be 
Paderewski's final Washington concert. 

The concert, sponsored by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, was a benefit for the Red Cross. 
The program was entirely Chopin, including 
the B Flat Minor Sonata, the F Minor Bal- 
lade, the E Flat Minor Polonaise, the C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo, and the Fantasia in F Minor, 
as well as preludes, nocturnes, mazurkas, and 
waltzes. 

In the evening, after the concert, Pade- 
rewski was a guest for dinner at the White 
House, where he played for President Roose- 
velt, who had taken office less than 3 weeks 
earlier. 

It was, of course, only one of many times 
Paderewski had played at the White House. 
He had been an intimate friend of Presi- 
dents Woodrow Wilson and Herbert Hoover. 
But after that Wednesday night in March 
of 1938, Paderewski did not play again in 
the White House, or in Washington. He was 
then 72. 

Eight years later, he returned from his 
home in Switzerland to the United States 
where, on June 29, 1941, he died. At the 
special request of President Roosevelt, his 
body was placed in its coffin in a vault 
beneath the mast of the Maine, a spot near 
the center of Arlington Cemetery. 

The action was contrary to usual cus- 
tom, which decrees that only those who have 
served in the military forces of the United 
States may be buried at Arlington. Accord- 
ingly, those in charge of the cemetery point 
out, if they are asked, that Paderewski's body 
is merely entombed there. 

At the time of the entombment, the phrase 
was used, “He may lie there until Poland is 
free." The dark-gray coffin is still there, 21 
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years later. At the great pianist’s request, 
his heart was removed before burial and 
given into the custody of loyal American citi- 
zens of Polish descent. š 

It was the hope of the pianist, who had 
been Premier and President of Poland and 
one of the world’s leading statesmen, that 
some day his heart might be placed in War- 
saw Cathedral, near the heart of one of his 
great heroes, Frederic Chopin. 

At no time during the last 21 years has it 
seemed appropriate to move Paderewski's 
body from Arlington to Poland. But it re- 
mains a mystery why and how, over the long 
years, it has not seemed appropriate, or even 
obligatory in terms of human respect, to 
provide at least a temporary marker of some 
kind, a tablet that could inform those 
among the thousands who visit Arlington 
Cemetery that there lies, in the vault be- 
neath the mast of the battleship Maine, the 
mortal remains of a rare genius. 

An editorial in the Washington Post 2 days 
after Paderewski’s death said, In his serv- 
ice to humanity, as an artist, and states- 
man, he was truly one of the great men of 
our age.“ 

Can you name any other man who even 
faintly approaches such stature, whose grave 
has never given the slightest hint of its 
tenant’s identity? 

Today the art and the immense signifi- 
cance of the life of Ignace Jan Paderewski— 
a significance with especial meaning to the 
people of the United States—have been, for 
the moment, allowed to slip from memory. 
But history does not forget and neither 
should we. 


The reference to the fact that there is 
no marker or memorial plaque at the 
tomb in Arlington National Cemetery is 
explained by the Memorial Division of 
the Quartermaster Corps, which is re- 
sponsible for the administration of all of 
our national cemeteries. 

On numerous occasions the Memorial 
Division receives requests to permit erec- 
tion of a monument or plaque in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery in memory of Mr. 
Paderewski. These requests cannot be 
granted under the law which establishes 
eligibility for burial in our national ceme- 
teries, and which requires that the dece- 
dent must have had active service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and 
that such service must have terminated 
honorably. The Department is similarly 
restricted from accepting for burial in 
Arlington Cemetery the remains of many 
distinguished Americans who did not 
serve in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Thus the Department of the Army is 
acting in accordance with the original 
authorization by the Secretary of War in 
1941 for the acceptance of temporary 
custody of the remains of Mr. Paderew- 
ski in Arlington National Cemetery, 
pending final burial instructions from 
next of kin or authorized officials of Po- 
land. 

The remains were interred on July 5, 
1941, in a vault of the Maine, to rest 
there until the world situation would per- 
mit final disposition. In his lifetime, 
Mr. Paderewski had expressed the wish 
that his remains be returned to Poland 
when it became a free nation. 

I concur with Mr. Hume in his state- 
ment: 

‘Today the art and the immense significance 
of the life of Ignace Jan Paderewski—a sig- 
nificance with especial meaning to the peo- 
ple of the United States—have been, for the 
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moment, allowed to slip from memory. But 
history does not forget and neither should 
we. 


I remember so well two momentous oc- 
casions of my life: First, as a student of 
piano, and later as a teacher of music, 
when I had the high privilege of hearing 
Mr. Paderewski perform and then of 
meeting him personally. The magic of 
his artistry was matched by his dynamic 
personality. 

Surely we can offer no greater tribute 
than our hope and faith in the eventual 
freedom of his beloved Poland. 


THE HANFORD PROJECT 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Nox rt D] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, two dis- 
tinguished Republicans in my State of 
Oregon have endorsed the proposal of 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System to finance, construct and operate 
electric generating facilities at the new 
plutonium production reactor now un- 
der construction by the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Hanford, Washington. 

Gov. Mark O. Hatfield last week firmly 
endorsed this plan. 

Hanford’s electric energy potential should 
be harnessed for the benefit of the people 
of the Northwest— 


Governor Hatfield declared— 

It is unique, and I am assured raises no 
problems of precedent. It is my desire to 
support this plan which would increase the 
energy available to the Northwest power 
pool and would aid the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration in its struggle to maintain its 
present rate structure. Both are vital to 
Northwest consumers. 


A former Republican Governor of Ore- 
gon last week also called for Congres- 
sional approval of the WPPSS proposal 
to put to beneficial use waste heat from 
the Hanford project. Charles Sprague, 
the highly respected editor of the Oregon 
Statesman published in Salem, Oreg., 
urged that the Federal Government take 
advantage of the WPPSS offer to pur- 
chase waste heat from the Hanford new 
production reactor. 


Surely Congress will pass an act to permit 
such sale or even giveaway * * * 


Mr. Sprague said: 

The heated water now enters the Colum- 
bia, raising its temperature to no good pur- 
pose. This waste doesn’t make sense when 
it is possible to salvage the energy values 
of the heat and a public body is willing to 
make the investment. 


Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
at this point for the information of the 
House a news story from the Oregonian 
dated July 13, 1962, containing a sum- 
mary of Governor Hatfield's statement 
in support of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System proposal and the 
text of Mr. Sprague’s editorial “Power 
at Hanford,” published in the Oregon 
Statesman of July 11, 1962. 
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[From the Oregonian, July 13, 1962] 
HATFIELD BACKS PUBLIC UTILITIES DEPARTMENT 
Pian To UsE Hanrorp POWER 

Satem.—Gov. Mark Hatfield Thursday en- 
dorsed the plan to have a group of Washing- 
ton public utility districts generate power 
at the Hanford Atomic Works. 

In a telegram to Representative James E. 
Van ZaNor, of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Hatfield also 
asked him to support Oregon's position that 
Pacific Northwest Power Co. should be al- 
lowed to build High Mountain Sheep Dam 
on the Snake River. 

Hatfield said the energy at Hanford should 
be harnessed for the benefit of the people of 
the Northwest. 

He added that use of this energy would aid 
the Bonneville Power Administration in its 
effort to avoid a rate increase. 

The Hanford proposal is the center of a 
controversy in Congress. 

The High Mountain Sheep proposal is be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission. The 
Department of the Interior has recommended 
that this dam be built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Hatfield said construction by the power 
companies would assure Oregon of power 
that it might not get by Federal con- 
struction. 

The Governor pointed out that under the 
preference clause, Washington State has first 
call on federally produced power. 


[From the Oregon Statesman, July 11, 1962] 
POWER AT HANFORD 


Last session the Congress balked at appro- 
priating money for an installation of gen- 
erators to convert waste heat (steam) into 
electric energy at Hanford. Most of the peo- 
ple of the Northwest thought that was a 
mistake. Now the Washington Public Power 
Supply System has offered to install the 
equipment and make the energy available to 
the Northwest power pool. But an opinion 
from General Services Administration says 
that the AEC, which admiristers the Han- 
ford plutonium plant, can’t sell its waste 
steam. 

Surely Congress will pass an act to permit 
such sale or even giveaway. The heated 
water now enters the Columbia, raising its 
temperature to no good purpose. This waste 
doesn’t make sense when it is possible to 
salvage the energy values of the heat and a 
public body is willing to make the invest- 
ment. 


DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the essence 
of effective government is the ability 
to foresee. Back in 1955 David Shea 
Teeple wrote a book in which he advo- 
cated a Department of Atomic Energy 
with a single responsible official to head 
it. Now, 7 years later, it is being found 
that the committee form of administra- 
tion is ineffective and the administration 
has bought Mr. Teeple’s idea. 

Mr. Teeple today is staff director of 
the Senate Republican policy commit- 
tee, and I am happy that he was ahead 
of the liberals of the so-called New 
Frontier and ahead of President Ken- 
nedy. If Drew Pearson had read Dave 
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Teeple’s book 7 years ago he could then 
have written the story that appeared in 
the Washington Post on July 11, 1962. 

I include in the Record an article from 

the San Antonio Light, as follows: 
SINGLE HEAD URGED For ATOM AGENCY 
(By Ed Edstrom) 

WasHıNctTON.—Immediate action to re- 
place the five-member Atomic Energy Com- 
mission with a single administrator at Presi- 
dential Cabinet level, urged by David Shea 
Teeple in his book “Atomic Energy: A Con- 
structive Proposal,“ has been picked up by 
AEC members and the administration. 

Teeple has had inside and practical ex- 
perience with our atomic projects since 1942 
with the AEC, congressional committees, the 
Army, the Air Force, and the State Depart- 
ment. 

BIG INVESTMENT 

“Atomic energy is the people's business,” 
Teeple said. The AEC has an operating 
budget in excess of $1 billion, and U.S. tax- 
payers have invested $12 billion in the enter- 
prise with an existing capital and plant of 
$5.5 billion. Teeple points out that this is 
one and a half that of the total investment 
in plant and equipment of United States 
Steel Corp. 

Teeple writes: “After 7 years of ob- 
servation, it is my reluctant conclusion that 
the Commission has not discharged its re- 
sponsibilities satisfactorily." This indict- 
ment is not of any person but of the AEC 
organizational setup which lacks political re- 
sponsibility and central authority, Teeple 
charges. 

The author’s argument is that Americans 
have been so dazzled by atomic performance 
since the first bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
that they fail to realize that the atomic pro- 
gram is political as well as scientific. 


SMOTHERING 


Teeple says that Commission control tends 
to smother information when the “people 
have a right to know who is running 
There has never been a charge that a poli- 
ticlan should not control national defense 
policies and “why should the field of atomic 
energy be unique?” Teeple asked. 

A multiple-headed agency, such as AEC, 
means divided responsibility, Teeple said, in 
a field that is a Government monopoly af- 
fecting the future of all Americans, 

A Department of Atomic Energy “is neces- 
sary in the national defense” to eliminate 
“the administrative morass which we have 
constructed around the atom,” Teeple said. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK: SUBVER- 
SION AGAINST THE SUBVERTERS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SEELY-BROWN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not mere coincidence, that when the 
86th Congress decided to adopt a joint 
resolution for the designation of Captive 
Nations Week for appropriate observ- 
ance throughout our country, the month 
of July was selected as most fitting as 
well as most convenient. 

The resolution which the House of 
Representatives and the Senate adopted, 
and which President Eisenhower signed 
on July 17, 1959, authorized and re- 
quested the President of the United 
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States to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week. 

That is this current week, and the 
President has issued such a proclama- 
tion, as he did last year. It reminds the 
American people to give thought which 
can produce timely action to the im- 
portance to all freedom-loving people of 
the speedy liberation of those freedom- 
loving fellow men who are the citizens 
of entire nations subjugated and re- 
strained by force behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

In Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Albania, millions of people are 
living under rulers who have been im- 
posed upon them, and for these, as well 
as for many millions more in Asia, we 
must keep the lamp of freedom lighted. 

In this July week, as we consider how 
all of the freedom-loving people outside 
the Iron Curtain can help those inside 
to be again free, we can recollect with 
joy that our own Independence Day is 
on July 4, that the corresponding day 
of our oldest friend, France, is Bastille 
Day, which was observed on July 14, and 
that these dates have a significance that 
unquestionably makes a great impres- 
sion upon the rulers of the Communist 
empire. ; 

Some of the captive nations were sub- 
dued by force of arms. It was by sub- 
version, however, that most of them were 
brought into the Red sphere. 

What must be realized now is that 
what the Communists could do by sub- 
version 10, 15, or 20 years ago, the people 
in those captive countries can do them- 
selves. With outside help, and at the 
right time, they can subvert themselves 
to freedom, somewhat as they in times 
past were subverted into tyranny and 
slavery. 

There is more that we can do our- 
selves than merely to hope and pray. 

The attention which we give to the 
situation in the captive nations, here 
and now in this session of Congress, is 
of the greatest inspiration, stimulation, 
and encouragement to the people in 
those countries. We know that from 
direct reports; just as we know that the 
observance here of Captive Nations 
Week enrages and gives the jitters to the 
rulers of the Communist empire. 

When, in World War II, victory was 
achieved over the Nazi hordes that had 
overrun almost the complete Continent 
of Europe, the arms of the United States 
and Britain were strengthened and the 
victory made possible by the assistance 
of the underground in all of the occupied 
countries. 

There is an underground at work in 
these captive nations today. We owe it 
to our own survival and to the survival 
of freedom everywhere, to cooperate with 
that underground, as they are cooper- 
ating with us. 

We can help them with food. We can 
help them with communications. We 
can help them by bearing down upon the 
injustices of their captors in the United 
Nations and all of the other councils of 
the world. 
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By their refusal to resign themselves 
to being captives, the people of these 
countries constitute an important ele- 
ment of security for the Western World. 

We and our allies can ill afford to lose 
these silent allies, but lose them we will 
if we hesitate to commit ourselves to a 
goal whieh not only is in harmony with 
our own heritage, but is alert to the trend 
of the times—freedom and self-determi- 
nation for all people. 

There is much that we can do immedi- 
ately to carry out the purposes for which 
Captive Nations Week has been pro- 
claimed. 

We should direct the far-reaching 
facilities of the Voice of America to carry 
the message, not only of hope but of 
action to the people who are in the cap- 
tive nations. 

A food-for-freedom declaration by the 
President should emphasize the inability 
of the rigidly controlled and stultified 
economies of the Communist empire to 
adequately feed their people, because 
they are devoting so much of their 
treasure to machines of war. All of the 
Communist economies in Russia and all 
of the satellites and captives combined 
fall short of the capability of the United 
States alone to produce food enough for 
our own people and for as much of the 
world as needs it. 

We are sending food now to free na- 
tions who need it—India is an outstand- 
ing example. We can offer food from 
our surpluses, programs for which al- 
ready are in being, to any of the captive 
peoples; a condition should be, however, 
that the food be stamped “Food for 
Freedom,” and distributed by the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 

Then let us tell the people inside the 
Iron Curtain that this food is on its way 
to them, tell them how and why. Tell 
them, too, by way of the Voice of America 
and all of the other channels of com- 
munication which we have, some of the 
personal experiences in America and 
elsewhere in the world of persons who 
have escaped from the captive countries 
and who are now living and working in 
freedom. 

Food and communications are the 
prime forces which we can use, to col- 
laborate with the real underground 
movements in each of these countries, to 
hasten the day of liberation from Com- 
munist slavery. 


SOUND ECONOMICS MUST UNDER- 
LIE BOTH GROWTH IN UNITED 
STATES AND VICTORY IN THE 
COLD WAR 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all Americans are agreed on two 
fundamental goals for this Nation in this 
decade: First, growth of the U.S. econ- 
omy to provide more and better jobs, 
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more abundance and a higher standard 
of living for all the people; and second, 
victory for the free world in the cold war. 
Neither of these goals can be achieved 
without the other and neither can ke 
achieved unless we build upon sound 
economic principles. Basically, there 


are two philosophies as to how to best 


achieve this goal. On the one hand there 
are those of us who believe that the 
American free-enterprise system has 
proven to offer the best life for the most 
people than any other yet devised. Our 
belief is based upon nearly 200 years 
of the successful application of the free- 
enterprise system which encourages pri- 
vate ownership and individual initia- 
tive. 

Under such a system this Nation, in 
the short span of 186 years from the 
enunciation of the dream to the present 
day, has become the most powerful na- 
tion in the world wherein its people en- 
joy the highest standard of living since 
the dawn of time, where the only limita- 
tion upon an individual’s rise is that 
which he himself applies according to 
his desires, his talent, and his ability. 

Opposed to this belief in the private, 
free enterprise system as the best course 
for this Nation and the world, is the 
philosophy that a strong and autocratic 
state is the best guarantee for man’s 
ultimate happiness. The proponents of 
this philosophy believe that it is in man's 
self-interest for the state to own or con- 
trol the means of production and serv- 
ices and private ownership is discour- 
aged. The proponents of the strong 
state philosophy which include the Com- 
munists, the Socialists, the radicals and 
the modern so-called liberals uniformly 
attack private ownership and discourage 
it whenever possible through prohibitive 
taxes and government intervention in the 
conduct of business, industry, and the 
lives of the people. They attack as evil, 
profits and the profit motive; individual 
freedom—spiritual—self-reliance and 
economic freedom; the hope of gain and 
reward as incentives for man to improve 
his individual lot in life; and a free mar- 
ket which responds to the laws of supply 
and demand and goods offered and serv- 
ices rendered. 

Under the philosophy of freedom the 
individual faces certain responsibilities 
and he is rewarded to the extent to 
which he meets these responsibilities. 
To many people economics seems a com- 
plicated and confusing study and so we 
fail to remember some very simple, basic 
laws without which a free economy can- 
not operate. Some of these reminders 
are aptly stated in a speech by C. J. 
Backstrand, president of the Armstrong 
Cork Co., which he recently delivered to 
the college graduates who are joining 
his company this year. I would like to 
include Mr. Backstrand’s remarks at this 
point: 

A SIMPLE LESSON IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 

(By C. J. Backstrand) 

Without going into great detail, let us 
consider the means by which our Nation, 
with only about 7 percent of the world’s 
land area and 6 percent of the population, 
has developed the capacity to produce almost 
half of the world’s wealth. 

It is this capacity upon which our world 
leadership and power to defend ourselves 
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now rests, and to which we owe our ability 

to build the highest living standards of any 

people in all history. By comparison, the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains enclose about 25 
percent of the land area of the world and 
33 percent of the people. 

Viewing the facts of the situation in their 
simplest form, and stripping away the com- 
plexities of economic and monetary theory 
which tend to confuse us, it becomes evident 
that the abundance enjoyed by our people 
is the direct result of our historically demon- 
strated capacity to increase the output of 
wealth per pair of hands per hour of work 
at a greater rate than has been achieved by 
other nations at any time anywhere. 

This rate of improvement has averaged 
about 3 percent a year for the last century. 

That means that, cumulatively, we have 
had a dividend of new wealth to distribute 
of about 3314 percent every decade. Under 
the competitive and incentive system which 
the American people were so wise in estab- 
lishing, this new wealth has been distributed 
four ways: 

A part—and in recent years, the major 
share—goes to government in the form of 
taxes. Of the remainder, a part goes to the 
customer in the form of better products— 
and, in the preinflation period, most often 
in the form of lower prices as well. 

Some goes to the worker in the form of 
higher wages and salaries—real income; and 
some to the investor who, by his thrift, has 
made available improved tools and machinery 
and increased power, in the form of profits. 

Under our system, the governor of which 
is competition rather than compulsion, the 
individual has freedom of choice, or alterna- 
tives, and the business that does not offer 
better products or services at attractive 
prices loses out to competitors who do. If it 
does not afford its employes increased wages 
and salaries, it will soon lose its most com- 
petent people to those who can and do in- 
crease pay rates. If it does not pay adequate 
dividends in competition with others, it 
will soon find it is in difficulty in acquiring 
the capital necessary to grow and expand. 

Thus, our system—which has been termed 

people's capitalism” to distinguish it from 
the European concept, where competition 
has sometimes been stified by state owner- 
ship and by cartels, price agreements, and 
other monopolistic practices we would bar 
as being in restraint of trade—provides in- 
centives to all. 

The incentive to thrift and frugality is the 
hope of reward in the form of interest or 
profit from savings. The incentive for the 
worker in whatever capacity he may be en- 
gaged is increased compensation for expand- 
ing productivity. The fruit of increased in- 
come, whether it be from savings or produc- 
tivity or both, is the enjoyment of improved 
living standards. 

We have demonstrated that a free people 
can be more productive than under any 
system of socialistic or communistic regi- 
mentation—that, human nature being what 
it is, the positive force of incentive can be 
more fruitful than the negative force of 
compulsion or control. 

History records no instance where socialism 
has been permanently successful in produc- 
ing widespread abundance, and many in- 
stances where it has failed. 

The most important factor in this process 
of maintaining a constantly ascending spiral 
of progress in the material well-being of all 
the people is profit. Profit provides the 
means, either directly or indirectly, by which 
improved tools—capital—are made available. 
Improved tools bring greater per capita pro- 
duction of wealth; increased production, as 
we have seen, provides increased tax revenue 
for government, better values for customers, 
higher wages, and further increased profits. 


FEW COMPREHEND ROLE OF PROFITS 


It is one of the anomalies of our time that, 
while everyone appreciates and understands 
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the dire consequences in terms of human 
welfare that result from business failure, few 
seem to comprehend the role of profits in 
the process and, in fact, many regard the 
very term itself with some suspicion. 

In this connection, let me suggest that, 
as an interesting mental exercise, you try to 
name any material good in this country that 
didn’t come because someone made a profit. 
I believe you will be hard put to do so. 

As a further result of such reflection, and 
perhaps of discussion and debate with others, 
I believe you will also conclude that many 
cultural benefits as well have their origins in 
successful, hence profitable, business opera- 
tions. 

Our national concern for underdeveloped 
countries and their underprivileged people 
reflects some recognition of the need for and 
the benefits that flow from successful in- 
dustrial and business enterprise. 

As you ponder the sources of our material 
and cultural well-being, your thoughts will 
turn quite naturally to the origins of those 
things in our lives most precious of all: our 
spiritual blessings. Here I’m quite sure you 
will conclude that it was the freeing of 
man’s spirit, under a system which limited 
the power of government to encroach on the 
inalienable, God-given rights of the individ- 
ual human soul, that released the energies, 
the creative power, and the spiritual and 
moral forces that led to this Nation’s be- 
coming the land of opportunity and its emer- 
gence as a great power. 

Maldistribution of the benefits of increased 
production disrupts the process. If too high 
a proportion goes to any one of the four 
claimants—the owner, the employee, the 
customer, or to Government in the form of 
taxes—the result is harmful. 

As an example, wage inflation has pushed 
the price of coal to levels that have made it 
less competitive with oil and natural gas; 
hence, unemployment and economic and so- 
cial distress in coal-mining areas. 

As another example, many now recognize 
that punitive taxation has diminished incen- 
tive to the point where individuals cannot 
afford the risk of investment in new ventures 
which, if successful, would be subject to 
local and State taxes, Federal corporate-in- 
come taxes of 52 percent, then to personal- 
income taxes up to 91 percent. 

Under such circumstances, the risk of loss 
far outweighs any hope of gain, the result 
being a lack of investment in jobmaking 
new business enterprises, the need for which 
is apparent in the number of unemployed 
seeking opportunities for useful work. 

The essential factors in the American 
economic concept are: incentives for all con- 
cerned—hope of reward—rather than force 
or compulsion, as in communistic or social- 
istic systems; and competition—the absence 
of monopoly—the free market and the pro- 
vision for all consumers of a free and readily 
available choice. 

As businessmen and as citizens and voters, 
we must understand the fundamentals un- 
derlying our freedom and the role of profits 
in the operation of our system. 

Our saf to individual freedom and 
the tradition of self-reliance, along with the 
profit incentive, constitute the driving forces 
that have moved our country forward to the 
position of world leadership we occupy to- 
day. 

To the extent that these forces-are weak- 
ened by the exercise of constantly increasing 
power of Central Government, punitive tax 
policies, the something-for-nothing approach 
and consequent weakening of the accept- 
ance of personal responsibility, our progress 
will inevitably be arrested. 

Each of us making a career in business 
has a responsibility to help promote such 
understanding. 

It is important that we emphasize the fact 
that personal freedom is inextricably related 
to economic freedom or free enterprise. This 
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fact. becomes increasingly clear as we think 
about it because most economic decisions 
have to do with the allocation or distribu- 
tion of goods, services, and resources that 
are limited, to humans whose wants and de- 
sires are unlimited—to whom in an affluent 
society such as ours, the luxuries of today 
become the necessities of tomorrow. 

If such allocation is made by the arbitrary 
decisions of the state, backed by the employ- 
ment of force of which it has a complete 
monopoly, human freedom is inevitably 
curtailed. 

On the other hand, history teaches that 
human freedom and opportunity flourish 
under the operation of the free-market 
mechanism of our capitalistic society. The 
facts are clear and the proposition is basi- 
cally simple, yet it is not generally under- 
stood. 

WHAT BUSINESSMEN MUST DO 


The task of raising the level of economic 
literacy in this country will not be easy, for 
it demands a broad educational effort. 

First, we as spokesmen must recognize that 
the acceptance of individual and personal 
responsibility constitutes the very core of our 
way of life; secondly, that our struggle with 
the Communists is economic as well as mili- 
tary; and finally, that widespread compre- 
hension of the principles underlying our 
system is essential, since sound public policy 
in both domestic and foreign affairs is de- 
pendent upon the public’s understanding of 
the issues of our day and of sound means of 
resolving them. 

Lincoln refiected his insight and under- 
standing of human nature, his wisdom, and 
his genius for simplicity in expression, when 
he said: 

“You cannot bring prosperity by dis- 
couraging thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong. You can- 
not help the wage earner by pulling down 
the wage payer. You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by encouraging class 
hatred. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. You cannot establish 
sound security on borrowed money. You 
cannot keep out of trouble by spending more 
than you earn. You cannot build character 
and courage by taking away man’s initiative 
and independence. You cannot help man 
permanently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves.” 

To discharge our responsibility as busi- 
nessmen in the area of public affairs requires 
that we, ourselves, fully understand these 
basic fundamentals, and then that we work 
to revitalize appreciation of traditional 
American values and essential virtues in our 
homes, our schools, our own business, our 
communities, and generally in the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, being reminded of such 
simple economic laws, it is inconceivable 
to the most casual student that the Ken- 
nedy administration can call for eco- 
nomic growth and at the same time stifle 
the profit motive and throw the entire 
economy out of balance with its insist- 
ence upon special privilege for labor at 
the expense of business and industry. 

Economic growth gains its principal 
stimulus through increased profits, which 
furnish the seed money for new indus- 
try, and expanding business, the only 
way to create more jobs and provide 
maximum employment. 

The Kennedy formula for prosperity, 
which calls for increased Federal spend- 
ing and high wages not geared to pro- 
ductivity, has failed in every country 
where it has been tried. The trouble that 
every Communist country finds itself in 
today is lack of production on the farm 
and in the mills and factories. Slave la- 
bor has never been able to produce in 
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sufficient quantity to maintain a stable 
economy and a rising standard of living. 
Only freemen, freely motivated and with 
the right to achieve proper reward for 
their initiative, talents, labor, and the 
willingness to dare can create real 
wealth. This has been the history of 
the U.S. economy. It is the reason for 
our growth and for our present standard 
of living. It is the only formula which 
can guarantee future growth and greater 
reward for all the people. 

Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers to 
President Eisenhower from 1957 through 
1960, presented the case for less Federal 
spending and for a prosperity formula 
based upon a free society, in an address 
at Barnard College on June 18, 1962. I 
include Dr. Saulnier’s remarks at this 
point to challenge the fallacies of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s economic beliefs and the 
lack of understanding of our system on 
his part and on the part of his advisers: 


For PROSPERITY IN UNITED States—A NEw 
PRESCRIPTION 


(By Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier) 


What recent history tells us about the ef- 
fect of increases in Federal spending is not 
very favorable to the view that an economy 
such as ours can spend itself into prosperity 
via the Federal budget. 

In the first 10 months of the fiscal year 
1962, net budget expenditures were $6.1 bil- 
uon higher than in the comparable 10 months 
of the previous fiscal year. 

Now this is a very large increase in the 
spending rate. I think it is fair to say that, 
if questioned on this point in advance of the 
events, most people would have said that the 
result of such an increase in spending, com- 
ing at an early stage in the cycle, would be a 
recovery far more rapid than would be ex- 
pected on normal cyclical grounds, 

But that isn’t what happened. 

Federal spending increased, but it did not 
stimulate a faster-than-normal pickup. If 
it had, we wouldn't be talking about the 
merits of additional increases in spending or 
cuts in taxes, and consequent increases in 
budget deficits, as methods of stimulating an 
economy that threatens, as the saying goes, 
“to run out of gas.” What this experience 
tells us is that, if the environment is not 
favorable to an increase in private spending, 
an increase in Federal spending, even a large 
increase, is a well-nigh futile exercise. 

Something must be done to encourage 
private spending. 

BUDGET DEFICITS NO AID TO GROWTH 

Recent experience has also dealt rather 
harshly with the theory that budgetary 
deficits will accelerate economic growth. 
What are the facts in this case? 

In the first 4 months of this calendar year, 
the cash budget of the United States ran a 
deficit of close to $10 billion, on a seasonally 
adjusted annual-rate basis. In the com- 
parable 4 months of the 1958-59 recovery, the 
Federal cash budget showed a surplus of $4.6 
billion, on an annual-rate basis. 

Yet the unemployment rate has actually 
been somewhat higher under the recent 
deficit than it was under the earlier sur- 
plus. There were clouds on the economic 
horizon in those months of surplus in 1960, 
but it must be conceded that the economic 
sky in 1962, under very large deficits, is far 
from entirely clear. 

I have never been very happy with prag- 
matism as a guide in political philosophy, 
or in any other branch of philosophy, but I 
would think that to those pragmatists who 
regard budgetary deficits as a more or less 
guaranteed formula for producing a brisk 
recovery, the present cycle must be a veri- 
table nightmare. 
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and e: jualities of Federal budgetary 
deficits, but nowadays there are special rea- 
sons for rejecting the deliberate use of them 
as an instrument for promoting economic 
growth. 

These reasons have to do with our bal- 
ance of international payments. It is one 
thing to run a budgetary deficit when a re- 
cession automatically cuts revenues, or even 
to create a deficit through emergency tax 
cuts in order to prevent or reverse a recession. 
But it is a very different matter deliberately 
to deepen a deficit by tax reductions when 
the economy is still in an expansion phase. 

How could a deficit do anything but un- 
dermine confidence here and abroad in the 
effectiveness of our national economic poli- 
cies? And if it does this, is there not a 
chance that it will worsen our balance-of- 
payments situation? 

We must make it quite clear to the world 
that we know how to run our financial 
affairs. The last thing we want to do is to 
give the impression that we suffer from a 
kind of fear of orthodoxy. It must be clear 
that we both understand the dynamics of 
our economy and that we are willing to let 
this understanding guide our policy. 

If there is a need to cut taxes in the ex- 
pansion phase of a cycle, when we already 
have a large deficit, then there is equally a 
need to consider whether we are now spend- 
ing too much money on programs that make 
no contribution whatever to our capacity 
for growth and to consider whether we are 
doing other things, entirely outside of the 
tax field, that are tending to suppress private 
investment spending. 

If this is what we are doing, and I think 
it is, then we cannot retrieve the situation 
with governmental red ink, and very few 
really sophisticated people will believe that 
we can. 

Let me turn to a second point. It has not 
entered the dialog so far, but it is always 
in the wings, so to speak, and we may hear 
of it yet. 

What I have in mind is the theory that 
economic growth can be accelerated by rais- 
ing wages. This is the purchasing-power 
theory of prosperity. The theory is that 
higher wage rates mean higher incomes, that 
higher incomes mean higher demand, and 
that higher demand, in turn, means higher 
production and higher rates of growth. 

What does recent experience tell us about 
this theory? What it tells us is that, since 
the end of World War II, average hourly 
compensation in private nonagricultural in- 
dustries, including supplements to wages and 
salaries, increased, on the average, by 5.1 
percent a year. Yet the growth of our econ- 
omy in this period is regarded by the advo- 
cates of still faster wage advances as being 
inadequate. Furthermore, while wages were 
rising 5 percent a year, on the average, the 
purchasing power of the consumer's dollar 
was reduced by roughly 25 percent. 

It is hard to believe that anyone would 
wish deliberately to experiment further with 
this inflationary policy. 

Whatever other damage such an experi- 
ment might do, it would wreck our capacity 
to compete in world markets, and make well- 
nigh impossible the elimination of our in- 
ternational balance-of-payments deficit. I 
hope we can say that this bit of mythology 
is dead, not just for the moment but for 


The third and last of the points in the 
dialog on growth on which I want to com- 
ment briefly has to do with business profits. 

There is the theory that economic growth 
is governed largely by the rate of spending 
on capital goods. It is possible to overdo 
this theory, as it is possible to overdo any 
theory, but I think no one would deny that 
the expansion of our base of physical capital 
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is an essential condition for the achieve- 
ment of rapid growth. 

If this is the case, then we must concede 
that we have done very badly in recent years. 
In a period in which spending on capital 
goods in foreign industrial economies, in 
terms of constant dollars, has been going 
ahead by leaps and bounds, capital-goods 
spending in our own economy has actually 
failed to increase at all. 

In the years 1953-59, the constant-dollar 
amount of capital-goods spending rose any- 
where from 30 to 80 percent in most West- 
ern European countries; in sharp contrast, 
there was actually a small decline in the 
United States. 

Spending on new plant and equipment in 
the second quarter of 1962 was not as large 
in dollar amount, at current prices, as it was 
in 1957, 5 years ago; and if we take account 
of the fact that the costs of construction of 
new plants and the prices of industrial 
equipment have increased significantly in 
the interim, it must be concluded that we 
are nowadays installing annually a smaller 
volume of physical facilities than we were 
5 years ago. 

Obviously, there is no dynamism here. 
We are not even holding our own. 

Why is this so? Let me comment on what 
I think is the most important aspect of this 
critical question. 

It would be a mistake to argue that the 
volume of capital-goods spending depends 
exclusively on the level of corporate profits. 
But I think we could agree that profits are 
a major element, probably the major 
element, in determining the level of capital- 
goods spending. Is it not important, then, 
that, while wage payments, production and 
sales have been rising, corporate profits 
have remained roughly unchanged? 

Corporate profits in 1961 were only very 
little larger, before taxes, than they were in 
1955, 6 years earlier, and corporate profits 
after taxes were actually lower. And this is 
in current, not constant dollars. 

In these years, there was an increase of 
$3.2 billion in the dividends paid annually 
by corporations, but the amount of income 
retained by corporations fell by $3 billion, 
or by about 25 percent. This is the point 
that must not be overlooked in the dialog 
on growth. We cannot get our economy 
moving as it should be moving unless we 
restore some dynamism to business 
profits. 

If this profit deflation, and that is what it 
is, is to be corrected, we must understand its 
causes. 

I have no wish to oversimplify this com- 
plex question, but if I were to state the 
cause in one sentence I would say that the 
squeeze on business profits results from the 
fact that, whereas price inflation has, for 
the moment at least, been largely checked, 
cost inflation continues. 

How can we escape from this condition? 

Surely an escape cannot be found in a re- 
sumption of price inflation. Few people 
would prescribe this. There are some still 
unreconciled to price stability as an essen- 
tial condition to the achievement of sustain- 
able economic growth, but inflation is such 
a thoroughly disreputable idea nowadays 
that the remaining inflationists are largely 
silent. 

They have been silenced, if not entirely 
persuaded, by the deficit in our balance of 
payments. 

Indeed, one of the great mass conversions 
of history has taken place on the question 
of inflation. And the steel industry episode 
of this spring showed that the executive 
branch of our Government, from the Presi- 
dent on down, is unreservedly committed to 
a policy of price stability. 

Circumstances have checked price infla- 
tion, but we have not succeeded in stopping 
cost inflation, and therein lies the rub, or 
the squeeze, or whatever you want to call it. 
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There are a number of avenues by which 
we must approach the task of easing this 
squeeze. As individual businessmen you 
will find that one way to end the squeeze on 
profits is by practicing complete economy in 
managing the affairs of your business. 

We shall also have to do the same as a 
nation. 

We must remember that the cost of gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local—is to a 
very large extent borne by American business 
as a business cost. And it is a rising cost. 

I hope that the dialogue on growth will 
lead to a thorough reexamination of govern- 
mental expenditures at the State and local 
as well as Federal level, the elimination of 
those expenditures that are not essential, 
and the passing on of these economies, dol- 
lar for dollar, as reductions in business taxes. 

There are other avenues to a solution of 
the problem of cost inflation. One of these 
is to stabilize, or better still to reduce, unit 
production costs by achieving a better rela- 
tionship between advances in wages and im- 
provements in productivity. 


WHY GUIDELINES ARE INADEQUATE 


The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers recently advanced a general guideline 
on this matter in which they stated that 
wage advances, on the average, should equal 
productivity improvements, on the average. 
I think we must conclude that this guideline 
is inadequate in the present situation. If 
we agree that there has been a lag in profits, 
then the guideline should provide for a 
catchup in profits. 

Wage increases that will use up labor’s 
full proportionate amount of productivity 
improvements, which is what the guidelines 
call for, will leave profits where they are rela- 
tive to everything else. But we need to 
improve the relative position of profits, 

Consequently, what would be best for our 
economy at this time would be wage ad- 
vances that are actually less than the im- 
provements in productivity. This would 
reverse the trend in cost-price relationships 
that has been suppressing business profits 
and stifling investment expenditures. It 
would give profits a chance to catch up. 
It would also provide opportunities for price 
reductions which would be enormously help- 
ful in strengthening our international com- 
petitive capability, and thus in eliminating 
our balance-of-payments deficit. 

A revision of the guidelines to this end 
is urgently needed. 

In addition to a redefinition of the wage 
guideline, there are other things that Gov- 
ernment can do to help prevent cost 
inflation. y 

For one thing, the Federal Government is 
the largest single employer in the United 
States. Over 2 million persons are em- 
ployed by the Federal Government in civil- 
ian jobs, and around 6 million by State and 
local governments, about one out of every 
6 persons in the United States employed in 
a nonfarm job. You can see from this that 
there is an enormous influence that could 
be brought to bear on the cost structure of 
our economy if Federal, State, and local 
government were to adhere to wage and 
salary policies consistent with a proper 
guideline principle. 

Second, the Federal Government is an 
enormous indirect user of labor services 
through the procurement of supplies and in 
its contracting for construction. It has been 
alleged time and again that the pace of cost 
advances in some regions, such as the west 
coast, where Government procurement is the 
major element in the economy, is set by the 
wages paid by Government contractors and 
subcontractors. 

Would it not be possible for the Federal 
Government, through its procurement agen- 
cies, to exercise restraints on cost that are 
consistent with those it wishes to have exer- 
cised by the business community generally? 
Certainly, it would be a grievous inconsist- 
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ency if the Federal Government, through its 
procurement agencies, were to underwrite in- 
creases in costs that are inconsistent with its 
own guidelines. 

Third, consideration should be given to 
the impact on production costs of the deter- 
mination of prevailing wages under the 
Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healey acts. 

Under these laws, the Federal Government 
sets what are in effect minimum wages for 
labor performed in a great variety of em- 
ployments. And these minimum wages are 
well above the level of the minimum wage 
with which we are most familiar, namely, 
that which is set under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, 

Certainly the Federal Government should 
have its own guidelines in mind when it sets 
minimum wages to be adhered to by its 
contractors. 

You will see that there is a good deal that 
can be done by Government to achieve the 
kind of cost-price relationship essential to 
an improvement in profits, to a revival of 
plant-and-equipment spending, and thus 
to the attainment of a more satisfactory rate 
of growth. 

I have said little or nothing about tax cuts 
because these other matters are more basic. 
Let me comment on the current tax discus- 
sions very briefly. 


NO ONE SAYS WE ARE IN A RECESSION 


We can dispose of the question of the 
quickie tax cut—that is, the temporary cut 
in individual income taxes—very quickly. 
This is an antirecession measure. But, so 
far as I know, no one is saying that we are 
already in a recession, and I am not prepared 
at this time to say that the outlook is so 
bleak that we need to have recourse to emer- 
gency tax cuts. 

We do need a basic restructuring of our tax 
system, and it would be enormously helpful 
to reduce the taxload. But that is another 
matter. We should get started on it as soon 
as we can, but we must do it within the 
framework of a fiscal policy that will give 
us a fair chance of balancing the budget over 
the cycle. 

Neither our domestic nor our international 
affairs will permit us to go for very long on 
a spree of higher spending, lower taxes, and 
bigger deficits. This would be a totally un- 
workable economic policy and it wouldn’t 
even be good politics. 

One last word on taxes: Of all the poten- 
tially mischievous ideas I have heard re- 
cently, none is more discouraging than the 
notion that tax cuts for business would 
make it possible to give larger wage in- 
creases. But to give wage increases on this 
basis would totally eliminate the beneficial 
effects of tax reform. If the dialog does 
nothing else, I hope it will expose and elimi- 
nate that idea before it goes any further. 


Mr. Speaker, implementing his falla- 
cious policy of trying to buoy up the 
economy through Federal spending and 
public works, which in the end mean 
higher taxes, President Kennedy blithe- 
ly embarks on greater deficit spending 
putting the budget further out of bal- 
ance and putting heavier inflationary 
pressures into motion. That such poli- 
cies have proven to be wrong in the past 
seem to have no effect upon the Presi- 
dent. Past failures mean nothing to 
him as he suggests that what did not 
work yesterday is bound to work today 
under the same condtions. 

The following article, “Will Govern- 
ment Ever Balance the Budget,” from 
the U.S. News & World Report of July 
16, 1962, shows just what is happening: 

WILL GOVERNMENT EVER BALANCE THE 
BUDGET? 


(It’s another year of red ink for the Gov- 
ernment. Budget, out of balance again, is 
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raising all sorts of questions. Are deficits 
here to stay? Does bookkeeping make much 
difference? Just how serious is the red ink? 
Here’s what the record shows.) 

President Kennedy has just ended the 
first full year of his first term in office 
with the Government’s books more than 
$7 billion in the red. 

The second full budget year of the Ken- 
nedy administration started July 1. That 
year is going to end at least $3.5 billion in 
the red. If taxes are reduced to stimulate 
business, the red-ink figure will be much 
larger than that. 

A balanced budget does not appear to be 
in sight for President Kennedy’s first term. 
An unbalanced budget, on a bookkeeping 
basis, appears now to be accepted as a rather 
permanent fact of life. Attention is shift- 
ing to different types of budgets that might 
look more nearly balanced than the official 
budget that is now being used. 

President Eisenhower, in his first 4 
full budget years in office, managed to stay 
in the black 2 years and to run into the red 
in 2 years. During his second term, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had three budgets with red 
ink and one in the black. Red ink in 1 
year ran to $12.4 billion—a peacetime record. 


SINCE 1931 


You have to go back to the years before 
1931 to find an era in US. history in which 
budgets were balanced regularly and when 
debt was being reduced as a matter of policy. 
In 1900 the public debt stood at $1.3 billion. 
In the 50 years before that, including the 
Civil War years, the Federal Government 
managed to keep the overall deficit to $1 
billion. Its total spending had been just 
less than $15 billion for the 50 years. 

World War I sent the debt up to $25.5 bil- 
lion. Spending reached a high of $18.4 bil- 
lion in that war. 

In the 1920's, however, national debt was 
paid off steadily until, in 1930, it amounted 
to $16.2 billlon—down more than $9 billion, 
or 36 percent, from the wartime high. 

In the 32 years since that time, debt has 
increased in all but 5 of these years. The 
national debt at the end of fiscal 1962 ex- 
ceeded $298 billion. Congress has recently 
given the President power to borrow until the 
debt reached $308 billion. 

Spending is in a steadily rising trend, too. 
In 1900, the Government’s entire budget 
barely exceeded $500 million. In fiscal 1916— 
the year before the United States became in- 
volved in World War I—spending barely ex- 
ceeded $700 million. It reached $18.4 billion 
in the peak year of that war. 

In the mid-1920's the Federal Government 
spent just less than $3 billion a year. The 
peak year of the New Deal found President 
Roosevelt spending $9 billion. Tax revenue 
got up to $5 billion a year. Debt passed $40 
billion. 

HIGH-WATER MARK 

Around the end of the New Deal years, 
World War II began. Everything sky- 
rocketed, and nothing has been quite the 
same since, 

The peak year of the war—fiscal 1945— 
found spending at $98.3 billion. Revenue 
that year was $44.3 billion. Red ink was $54 
billion. Debt hit its temporary yearend peak 
the next year at $269 billion. 

President Truman, by fiscal 1948, man- 
aged to get spending down to $33 billion. 
Revenues were $41.4 billion. There resulted 
the biggest budget surplus for a single year 
in the country’s history—more than $8 bil- 
lion. Debt was reduced to $252.3 billion. 

Defense in that period had been cut to the 
bone, while Dictator Joseph Stalin of Rus- 
sia looked on. Russia pushed ahead with 
atomic development, with missiles, with 
other types of armament, and in 1950 super- 
vised the attack in Korea. 

Red ink came back in a rather big way 
with the Korean war, and has stayed most of 
the time since. 
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In the Korean war, spending got as high 
as $74 billion. Taxes in that peak year of 
fiscal 1953 took in $64.7 billion. Debt has 
climbed back to $266 billion. 

President Eisenhower, after that war, man- 
aged to get Government spending down to 
$64.4 billion in fiscal 1955. By 1959, it was 
up to $80.3 billion while tax revenue amount- 
ed to $67.9 billion. Result: the biggest peace- 
time use of red ink in the Nation's history. 

The next year all was changed. Spending 
was cut to $76.5 billion and taxes took in 
$77.7 billion, resulting in a surplus of $1.2 
billion. Debt stood at $286 billion. 

When President Eisenhower turned the 
country's finances over to President Kennedy, 
the red ink was back again. Spending had 
risen so that in the first fiscal year—half 
under Eisenhower and half under Kennedy— 
the total was $81.5 billion. Revenues added 
up to $77.6 billion, and red ink amounted to 
$3.9 billion. 


SPENDING—A NEW RECORD? 


In the year just ended, President Kennedy 
had raised spending to more than $89 billion, 
up more than $7.5 billion from the Eisen- 
hower-Kennedy year. Income was around 
$81.6 billion, leaving a deficit of about $7.5 
billion. In the year that started July 1. 
spending is expected to reach at least $93 
billion. 

What you see in all of these figures is 
that spending in peacetime now is back to 
a level approaching that which was reached 
in the peak year of World War II. Income 
from taxes has risen so sharply that the tax 
take is about double that of World War II. 

Debt is at an all-time high and is in a 
rising trend. 

The meaning of all this? The figures sug- 
gest that there is a strong and persistent 
tendency for Government spending and Gov- 
ernment taxing to grow bigger and bigger. 

At the same time, the facts indicate that 
spending tends to outpace the increase in 
revenue so that red-ink budgets appear to 
be normal. Red ink, at the same time, 
means a rising trend in the national debt. 
A rising debt lays the base for an increase 
in the country's supply of money. 


THE NEW THEORY 


The whole change in attitude toward un- 
balanced budgets, red ink and rising debt 
is related to what appears to be a widespread 
acceptance of a new theory. 

The theory is that Government, by using 
its spending and taxing and debt-manage- 
ment policy, can influence or even determine 
the trend of business. That theory under- 
lies the Employment Act of 1946, accepted 
by Congress and a guide to Presidential at- 
titudes and action ever since. 

In recent days, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce—representing large numbers of busi- 
nessmen—appeared to accept the premise 
that the budgetary policy of the Govern- 
ment can affect the state of business. The 
chamber voted in favor of a cut in taxes to 
stimulate business activity at a time when 
the Federal budget is out of balance. 

Other organizations, including labor 
unions, also have advocated tax cuts as a 
means of spurring business. In fact, opin- 
ion seems to be quite general that taxes are 
too high and should come down. Argument 
enters over whether tax cuts should favor 
low-income groups or groups in higher 
brackets. 

Officials are saying once again that the 
whole concept of Government responsibility 
for good times is likely to be tested in the 
period ahead. That concept—or theory— 
has not in the past had a full-scale test. 

In New Deal days, unbalanced budgets 
and “pump priming” never did solve the 
problem of large-scale unemployment. Not 
until war came was the level of unemploy- 
ment reduced substantially. New Deal budg- 
ets were out of balance by an average of 
about $3 billion in an economy in which 
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gross national product always was less than 
$100 billion and in 1933 got down to $56 
billion. 

A comparable budget deficit today would 
be about $24 billion in a $500 billion econ- 
omy. 

A question now being raised: If the deficits 
of New Deal days did not bring about full 
employment, will deficits of comparable size 
in the present day accomplish what they 
failed to accomplish in earlier days? 

A growing body of opinion inclines to an- 
swer Les“ to that question. 

DEFICITS—A DUTY? 

Arguments now are being advanced that 
it is the duty of Government to run deficits 
in its budget when business activity falls 
short of capacity and unemployment is con- 
sidered too high. The argument adds that 
budget surpluses should occur only when 
activity and employment are at peaks and 
inflation is threatened. 

Government spending is viewed as a meth- 
od of compensating for lags that may occur 
from time to time in private spending and 
private investment. Government, in other 
words, is being called upon by adherents of 
the new theory to act as a balance to keep 
business activity at a high level. 

The argument also has been made that 
the Federal tax structure now is so geared 
that it acts as a drag on rising activity in 
business, This argument contends that as 
activity rises, the tax take of Government 
increases so much as to choke off the re- 
covery, 

Thus the Kennedy administration proposes 
to offer sweeping changes in the country’s 
tax system and to ease the burden of taxes. 

That program promises to keep red ink on 
the Government’s books for some years to 
come, 


Mr, Speaker, so far I have pointed out 
what false policies are doing to our 
domestic economy. I have shown that 
the first goal for the United States, a 
more abundant life for our people, can- 
not be achieved under the Kennedy pro- 
grams which rely upon public rather 
than private enterprise. From the facts 
presented we know that a. better, more 
prosperous life for all our citizens can 
come about only through private initia- 
tive, the expansion and strengthening of 
the capitalist system. 

Now what about the second goal, vic- 
tory for the free world in the cold war? 

The United States, as the leader of the 
free world, must remain strong—strong 
enough to defend freedom and to inspire 
those who would be free to achieve it in 
the. only way possible—capitalism. 

As a final article to point up the neces- 
sity of belief in ourselves and our sys- 
tem, I would like to include the follow- 
ing article from the U.S. News & 
World Report, July 16, 1962, “Decline of 
Communism—The New Basis of US. 
Policy.“ Regardless of the conflicting 
interpretations that this analysis may 
generate the effort to understand com- 
munism and the changes that may be 
underway is most important: 

DECLINE OF ComMMUNISM—THE New Basis OF 
U.S. Poricy 

(There is growing concern within Congress 
on how the Kennedy administration sizes 
up recent trends in the world. Top White 
House advisers have been called before closed 
sessions of congressional committees. There 
is talk that the whole concept of cold war is 
changing shape. What follows is a report 
on the thinking within the administration 
as obtained by “U.S. News & World Report.” 
It is this view of the trends of cold war 
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which is determining new U.S. policies in 
this country’s relations with the outside 
world.) 

Communism now appears to have passed 
the zenith of its bid for world power. 

This is not to say that the trend is frozen, 
fixed. Shifts by Russia and Red China, mis- 
takes on our side may enable the Commu- 
nists to win battles of short-term value. 

Long term, the trend is favorable to the 
United States and its allies strikingly unfa- 
vorable to Russia and the Communists. 

From a positive point of view, these are 
the factors operating in our favor: 

First, the balance of military power in the 
world has shifted, and the Communist lead- 
ers are aware of it. 

The United States now has the Minute- 
man, Polaris, whole families of missiles and 
hardened missile sites, a vast array of air, 
sea, and land power. This country can sub- 
ject and is subjecting the Soviet Union to 
a tremendous strain in the arms and space 
race, 

The arms race is not of our choosing. It 
has been demonstrated that the United 
States wants orderly disarmament, provided 
it gives protection to both sides. But dis- 
armament offers little hope until Russia is 
willing to accept adequate inspection and 
controls. There is yet no sign of such will- 
ingness. 

It is now clear to the Communist leaders 
that they have little or no chance of ever 
again getting a leg up on the United States 
in military power. This country’s retaliation 
to any first strike by Russia would be swift, 
certain and decisive. The Russians know 
this. 

Second, there is a major shift in the bal- 
ance of world economic power. Western 
Europe has produced not only an economic 
revival, but an economic breakthrough of 
great dynamic power. This upsurge strikes 
at the very base of Communist ideology. 

Communists make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the United States and Europe. They 
always have viewed the United States as a 
new and energetic people drawing great 
wealth from a rich land. But Western Eu- 
rope, to the Communist, is inescapably 
trapped in capitalistic decay. At the very 
taproot of Communist ideology is the idea 
that Western Europe began its final decay 
in 1914 and must inevitably fall into chaos 
to be rescued by communism. 

Now this tenet of Communist faith has 
been shattered beyond repair. The upsurge 
of Western Europe's economy shows that 
Lenin was wrong, Stalin was wrong and 
Khrushchev is wrong. You have only to 
listen to Khrushchev rail at the European 
Common Market to realize that he under- 
stands perfectly what is happening. 

A word of caution is important here: 
Hand in hand with the Communist faith, 
now destroyed, in Western Europe's de- 
cadence goes a conviction that the capitalist 
states must inevitably fall out with one an- 
other, must certainly become involved in 
bitter quarrels, wars and chaos that will open 
the way to communism. It is the task of 
the United States to see that this does not 
happen. We must continually strengthen 
the bonds between the growing European 
community and the United States. 

A third factor on the positive side is that 
the vast majority of the underdeveloped na- 
tions have not, as the Communists had pre- 
dicted and expected, chosen communism as 
the best road to their own swift development. 

The returns on this judgment of the un- 
derdeveloped nations are not yet allin. But 
not a single one of the newly emerging na- 
tions of Africa has yet chosen communism. 
Even those African leaders who lean in that 
direction—and they are few—have not 
burned their bridges to the nations of the 
non-Communist world. 

The fact is that the Communists have 
simply failed to sell these new customers. 
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They told the African leaders: Tes, democ- 
racy and capitalism look attractive, but you 
and we cannot afford this kind of govern- 
ment. Only through communism can you 
create a modern economy in a hurry for the 
benefit of all.” 

Today the leaders of the new nations can 
see for themselves that this just isn’t so. 
The smaller nations which have tried com- 
munism are dismal failures, trapped in a 
modern form of colonialism. Communist 
ideas look old, hackneyed, obsolete, wrapped 
in slogans no one really believes any more. 
New ideas, new hopes, a new vitality—these 
are emerging from the Western World, not 
from Russia and Red China, 


WHERE CRACKS SHOW UP 


On the negative side, there are major fac- 
tors now weakening the Communists which 
have never been more apparent than now. 

First there is the fragmentation of Com- 
munist power. 

The Communist empire is simply cracking 
up. It is no longer a monolithic unit of 
power. Yugoslavia has gone its own way for 
years. The latest to break is little Albania. 
There are strains in Eastern Europe. Red 
China looks more like Russia's rival than an 
ally. 

This fragmentation may not work in favor 
of the United States in day-to-day terms. 
Competition between Russia and Red China 
for control of Communist North Vietnam 
has boosted the price of the peace we seek 
in Laos and South Vietnam. But, over the 
long run, the crumbling of the Communist 
monolith can only work to the advantage of 
the West. 

A second negative factor in U.S. favor is 
the growing number of failures of com- 
munism in practice. 

Nowhere in the world can the Communists 
grow enough food for their own people— 
not even in Russia. Khrushchev has re- 
cently boosted the price of meat and butter 
so high that few Russians can afford these 
items, both basic foods on the tables of 
worker families in Western industrial na- 
tions. 

Nowhere in the world have the Communists 
performed their promised miracles in the 
small, underdeveloped nations. 

In southeast Asia, Communist North Viet- 
nam is a miserable, backward and decadent 
country in which people go hungry. Word 
gets around. You hear almost no talk now 
among southeast Asians about the wonders 
of communism. They may not like what 
they have, but they can see that what com- 
munism offers is far worse. 

West Germans look at East Germany and 
get a similar impression. West Germans 
are enjoying a boom. East Germany re- 
mains a country of Communist repression, 

es, and the grim life. 

In Red China there is evidence of what 
may be one of the greatest failures in 
history. 

When the Communists took over China 
they began feeding the city workers, the 
manpower for the industries they hoped to 
build at the expense of the Chinese peasants 
on the land. All the peasants got out of the 
Communists was a tight system of controls. 


RED CHINA’S CANCER 


The Chinese Communists hit a new peak 
of megalomania in 1958 when they tried to 
smash the family unit and drive the peasants 
into communes, 

Now Red China is coming apart. It began 
on the farms. It has reached into every 
part of Red China’s economy, destroying the 
system from the inside like a cancer. There 
is hunger and misery among the Chinese 
people, but even that is only part of the 
story. 

Chinese peasants have always shown a 
great vitality, a surprising ability to survive 
natural disasters of flood and drought. Now 
this vitality has been sapped by Communist 
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controls. The peasant, lacking incentives, 
does not produce enough food for the 
country. 

Food is the main thing China has to sell. 
Without food to meet minimum needs of 
China itself, there has been a 60 percent 
drop in China’s export earnings since 1958. 

This drop of oversea income, combined 
with the departure of Soviet technicians 
from China, has played hob with industry. 
Food shortages hurt industry in other ways 
too. Coal miners, given insufficient food, 
do not produce coal in the quantities needed. 
Some factories have shut down for lack of 
fuel. Others are crippled or closed for the 
lack of spare parts needed from abroad. 
Still others have closed due to damage to 
plant by incompetent Chinese technicians. 

Industrial output, over all, has dropped by 
30 or more percent in the past year. This 
is a minimum estimate. 

Hunger in the coastal cities forced the 
Chinese Reds to dip into their dwindling 
currency reserves to buy food from Canada 
and other countries. In an effort to cut 
down the food bill, large numbers of people 
were ordered to leave the cities and go to 
the farm À 

Millions, perhaps tens of millions, of the 
Chinese people have been on the move in 
recent weeks. They carry with them the 
news that the Communist regime has failed 
and no longer possesses the traditional 
“mandate of heaven.” And villagers are 
saying to the hungry newcomers: “Keep 
moving—we haven't enough food for our- 
selves.” 

It was a ripple of this movement—only a 
ripple—which washed the refugees into 
British Hong Kong. The movement out of 
the cities and through the countryside is 
still in progress. 

WHERE WEST COULD ERR 


There is a real danger that the West will 
overestimate the political impact of the 
Chinese Communist failures. The rulers of 
Red China are a close-knit group of long ex- 
perience, They stuck together in the “long 
march” of 1934-35 from south China to the 
north. They were together in the years of 
success. They are together now in disaster. 
Compared to such a close team, the follow- 
ers of Lenin in Russia were a picked-up out- 
fit from the corner lot. Red China's rulers 
may hold together through strains which 
could wreck a band of men without such a 
background. 

We can only guess what may happen in 
China. Some of us believe that communism 
in China is doomed, that the present leaders 
of Red China can cling to power only if they 
take steps alien to their views as Commu- 
nists. 

To get production from the Chinese 
peasant, his rulers must show him that he 
can be sure that his toil and sweat can be 
turned into profit for himself and his family, 
that he is working land and improving land 
which will become the property of his son 
one day. 

To provide proper incentive to the farmer 
and the industrial worker, the Chinese Reds 
must produce more simple consumer goods. 

To enable the farmer to produce more 
food on the land of China, the Communists 
must recognize the hard fact that China 
must grow from chemical fertilizer. China, 
unlike India, has exhausted its natural 
fertilizers to the point where the two-crop 
system is coming to an end. Red Chinese 
heavy industry must be turned away from 
ambitious industrial projects to produce the 
chemical fertilizer needed on China’s land. 

Such steps require a 180° turn away from 
communism. Can the leaders of Red China 
do it? Will they do it? Those are the 
questions we cannot now answer. 

There may be an argument at the top 
among the leaders of Red China. One side 
or the other may start wooing the military. 
You could get a military coup. You could 
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get civil war between Communists In Red 
China. 

Yet the past solidarity of the Chinese Red 
leaders suggests another possibility. These 
leaders may not be elastic enough to accept 
a turnabout of their policies. But they are 
quite capable of permitting China to de- 
generate slowly for the years just ahead. The 
“long march” generation could simply sit 
it out until they are gradually replaced or 
die off. 

Certainly, Red China’s leaders know they 
are in no position to challenge the power 
of the United States. We should make it 
clear to them that we know it too. Even so, 
a suicidal move into war by China's Reds is 
a possibility, though remote. We must be 
wary. 

The trend is clear, but nothing about this 
perilous world is “in the bag.” There will 
be gains and losses in the day-to-day opera- 
tions of policy on both sides in the conflict. 
The Communists will forever be testing the 
United States to see that we mean what we 
say—now in this area of the world, now in 
that. 

The trend, however, is clearly on the side 
of the United States. Ten years hence we 
are likely to be in a position to look back 
and see clearly that the Communists had 
passed the zenith of their power by 1962 and 
were already hopelessly trapped in the long 
slide downward into decline. 


Mr. Speaker, no matter the validity of 
this analysis or criticism of it, legitimate 
as they may be, we can see that victory 
for the free world in the cold war de- 
pends upon a strong and healthy econ- 
omy in the United States. In spite of the 
attacks upon private enterprise by the 
Communists, the Socialists, the radicals 
and the liberals, capitalism is on the rise 
in the world while communism is on the 
decline. We can speed the rate of de- 
cline of communism by exporting, in- 
stead of the dollars of American taxpay- 
ers, our most important commodity, the 
basic principles of private enterprise, the 
fundamentals of capitalism which have 
given the individual the greatest freedom 
and prosperity in the history of the 
world. Not our substance, but the spirit 
of our system is what the world needs 
for each country to adapt to its own 
needs and possibilities. 

By exporting the principles of capi- 
talism and the free enterprise system 
we strengthen the cause of peace in the 
world because peace is more secure if 
the United States remains strong eco- 
nomically and helps other countries to 
remain economically sound. As we weak- 
en our economy, the danger of war in- 
creases, 

This is the positive program by which 
we can achieve the major goals of this 
decade to give a better opportunity for 
all our people to attain the goal of hap- 
piness, each according to his own desire, 
and to maintain peace in the world. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHNEEBELI] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of the captive nations is a tragedy— 
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one filled with misery, sorrow, and heart- 
break. It is the tale of those countries 
which have become the virtual slaves of 
a Communist master who refuses to set 
them free. 

Everywhere, the Communist myth 
loudly proclaims its incomparable ad- 
vantages. However, the propaganda ef- 
fort cannot be extended to hide the ap- 
parent paradox of the captive nations. 
If communism has all of the benefits it 
claims to possess, what need is there, 
then, for a Berlin wall? 

We, as Members of the U.S. Congress, 
in our bipartisan recognition of the 
plight of these captive countries, can help 
to focus world opinion on the harsh 
truth. The Soviet Union cannot deny the 
existence of the nations she holds in 
slavelike bondage when every day the 
newspapers carry stories of refugees who 
courageously fiee their homes behind the 
Iron Curtain. A desire to play down this 
obvious failure has led to open denuncia- 
tion by the Communists of our previous 
captive nations proclamations. 

Our action in this cold war situation 
can afford us more than a propaganda 
victory. The feelings of Americans, 
voiced through this Congress, will echo 
throughout the world, bringing hope to 
the enslaved. Although this year we 
participate in a Captive Nations Week, 
it is my ardent hope that in the ensuing 
years we may join in recognizing these 
countries as members of the free world 
community. 


CHESTERFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 200th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the town of Chesterfield, 
Mass. As will become evident from the 
contents of my remarks, this anniver- 
sary is a significant event in our history, 
because the citizens of this community 
are, and have been for the last two cen- 
turies, building a record of civic achieve- 
ment of which all Americans can be 
proud. Specifically, the members of this 
community have shown the qualities of 
progressiveness, foresight, and patriotism 
for which our Nation is universally re- 
spected. It is for this reason that I take 
this opportunity to bring the proud his- 
tory of Chesterfield to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The records indicate that the pio- 
neers’ first view of what is now Chester- 
field occurred around the year 1755 when 
Gideon Bisbee ventured there to chop 
wood, returning each weekend to North- 
ampton. George Buck, an Irishman, was 
the first pioneer to spend the winter in 
the vicinity. The fact that he and 
another Irishman named Cowing were 
the earliest settlers probably accounts for 
the fact that the town’s oldest road was 
called Ireland Street. 
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The town of Chesterfield, originally 
called New Hingham but later renamed 
to honor the Earl of Chesterfield, was 
incorporated in 1762. On July 20, 1762, 
the first town meeting was held in the 
home of Elisha Warner and town officers 
were elected. The first item on the 
agenda for town business was the or- 
ganization of the community’s religious 
activity. At a town meeting held on 
March 7, 1763, the settlers made provi- 
sions for religious worship by voting to 
raise 200 pounds “to build a meeting- 
house, to settle a minister, and for clear- 
ing and repairing roads.” Further 
meetings established committees to 
locate the center of town, erect a meet- 
inghouse at or near that point, and 
obtain the services of a pastor. It was 
several years before all these aims were 
accomplished, but preaching was secured 
immediately, and meetings were held 
alternately at two houses in different 
parts of the community. Thomas Allen, 
who was later famous as the fighting 
parson of Bennington, preached in 
Chesterfield during the summer of 1763. 
The search for the right site upon which 
to build the church resulted in almost 
hopeless disagreement. Finally, a com- 
mittee composed of Maj. Selah Barnard 
of Deerfield and Colonel Williams of 
Pittsfield was selected “to come and view 
the situation of the town, and pitch 
upon the most justest spot to set the 
meetinghouse upon.” Their report was 
accepted and the timber was transported 
to the chosen site which was located 
about a mile north of what was later 
known as Utley’s Corners. There, at 
last, the raising took place in 1768. The 
meetinghouse was in use before the 
pews were completed, and a score of 
years were to pass before the building 
was finished. By that time, Goshen had 
become a separate town with its own 
meetinghouse, and Chesterfield no longer 
had to provide for the accommodation 
of the residents of the western part of 
that town. Therefore, in 1791, the 
building was taken down, and the mate- 
rials were used to build another one on 
Chesterfield Hill. 

While religion was a primary concern 
of the early settlers, it was not their 
only one. These citizens also evidenced 
an interest in education at an early date. 
In 1767, they voted to have a school or 
schools. At the town meeting held on 
September 28, 1768, they voted to raise 
9 pounds for educational purposes, to 
divide the town into three school dis- 
tricts and to appoint a committee to pro- 
vide “masters and dames.” In these 
days when we decry the low salaries of 
schoolteachers, it is interesting to note 
that the problem is not a new one. A 
memorandum among the papers of Dea- 
con Oliver Taylor shows that he hired 
a teacher for 50 cents a week and that 
she boarded herself. On December 11, 
1769, the town meeting voted 18 pounds 
for winter schools, and each district was 
authorized to build a schoolhouse. Some 
progress is indicated by the fact that in 
1772, the townspeople voted 24 pounds 
for schools, and in 1774, they appropri- 
ated 30 pounds for that purpose. 

When war with the mother country 
began to loom on the horizon, the people 
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of Chesterfield prepared to share in the 
struggle for liberty. In January 1775 
they voted to buy 200 pounds of powder, 
400 pounds of lead and 1,200 flints as 
quickly as possible, and they arranged 
to store the supplies under the pulpit 
in the meetinghouse, guarded by a door 
ironed with staples and hinges.” When 
the stirring news of Lexington reached 
Chesterfield, Capt. Robert Webster sum- 
moned his company of 47 minutemen 
and marched to Cambridge. The select- 
men borrowed 17 muskets to aid in 
equipping the company. A year later, 
on June 19, 1776, this town, secluded 
among the hills of western Massachu- 
setts, by a solemn vote declared “that 
should the Honorable Continental Con- 
gress, for the safety of the United Colo- 
nies, declare themselves independent of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, the in- 
habitants of the town of Chesterfield 
will with our lives and fortunes engage 
to defend them in this measure.” 

During Shays’ rebellion, the people of 
Chesterfield were sympathetic to the 
cause of the insurgents to such a degree 
that when Capt. Joseph Burnell was or- 
dered to oppose the insurrection, he re- 
ported that if he could raise 19 more 
men, they, with him, would make 20. 
It is said that three bullets were fired 
into the house of Joshua Healey, who 
was a supporter of the government. 
There seems to be no record, however, in 
the published accounts of that turbulent 
period, that Chesterfield men actually 
marched to assist Shays. Bezar Ludden 
and 19 others served in the War of 1812, 
Avery Bryant participated in the war 
with Mexico, and during the Civil War 
95 men from Chesterfield joined the 
Union forces. 

The population of the town in 1776 
was about 1,100 and there was a gradual 
increase until 1820, when it was 1,447. 
The industrial enterprises of Chester- 
field were conducted on a small scale, but 
some of them had their beginnings early 
in the history of the town. It is believed 
that Joseph Burnell built the first saw- 
mill in the town, perhaps as early as 
1761. The crank for the water wheel 
and the irons for the rack wheel were 
carried by a Negro on his back from 
Northampton. He carried the irons 
separately, walking ahead a short dis- 
tance with one and then going back in 
turn for the others. Other sawmills 
were established with the passing years, 
and here and there a gristmill was 
erected on one of Chesterfield’s streams. 
Carding machines and works for dress- 
ing cloth supplemented home industry. 
Among the other enterprises were a 
shingle mill, a cutlery establishment, a 
basket factory, tanneries, cider mills, 
and distilleries. 

After two centuries, the people of 
Chesterfield can review the past with 
pride. The industry and initiative of 
their forefathers and their devotion to 
religion, education, and the democratic 
process are examples of the best charac- 
teristics of our American heritage. It 
is especially fitting that we take time 
here today to salute the townsfolk who 
so fully refiect these admirable qualities. 
For in today’s world of crises and ten- 
sions, it is these very qualities, often neg- 
lected, that we Americans must continue 
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to develop if we hope to preserve our free 

way of life. I am sure that all my col- 
leagues join me in congratulating the 
town of Chesterfield for its outstanding 
record, a record of civic achievement 
which will be enhanced even more in 
future years. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LINDSAY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
July 5, 1962, marked the beginning of 
Captive Nations Week. I was privileged 
to be the speaker in my own Congres- 
sional District, the 17th of New York, 
before the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, on United Nations Plaza. There 
took place a very moving ceremony, 
across the plaza from the United Na- 
tions, at which the flags of the nine cap- 
tive European nations were raised and 
the national anthem of each country 
played. 

The chairman of the assembly is Fe- 
renc Nagy, who did me the honor of in- 
troducing me. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
Mr. Nagy’s remarks in the Recorp at this 
point, followed by the text of my own 
remarks. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 1962—AppRESS BY 
Ferenc Nacy, CHAIRMAN, ASSEMBLY OP 
CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS, AT FLAG-RalIs- 
ING CEREMONY ON UNITED NATIONS PLAZA 
IN New Lonk, JULY 15, 1962 
I am happy to welcome you at this fiag- 

raising ceremony in the name of the Assembly 

of Captive European Nations. 

We have gathered here to inaugurate the 
fourth Captive Nations Week. Similar cere- 
monies are being held today throughout this 
great country and in other parts of the 
world. Thousands of free people are today 
pledging solidarity with their captive allies. 

Yet at the same time we hear whispers, 
some of them in high places, that all this is 
a mere ritual; that the issue of the captive 
nations is dead; that the division by the 
Iron Curtain is permanent. 

These voices like to call themselves real- 
istic, but they ignore reality. Today the 
entire Soviet empire is caught in a far- 
reaching economic crisis, which is largely 
due to the passive resistance of the captive 
peoples, especially the forcibly collectivized 
peasants. A dead issue would not be able to 
wreak havoc in the machinery of a totalita- 
rian state. A live and burning issue does. 

And the permanence of the Soviet occu- 
pation of the captive countries? How timid 
one must be, how lacking in the sense of 
history, how unaware of the revolutionary 
changes sweeping the world today, to assert 
that a situation established by crime and 
maintained by force is a permanent one. 
The captive peoples themselves, including 
those who were born under Communist rule, 
refuse to regard it as permanent. 

By their refusal to resign themselves to 
their subjugation, the people of the captive 
countries—whether nominally independent 
or formally incorporated in the Soviet Union 
proper—are a factor in the cold war and an 
important element of Western security. But, 
they cannot go on resisting their Soviet 
masters indefinitely unless the free world 
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gives them reason to hope. Captive Nations 
Week provides the American people with an 
excellent opportunity to show the peoples of 
Eastern Europe that they are not forgotten. 
Yet the spirit of Captive Nations Week must 
be maintained beyond the week, uninter- 
rupted. ‘That spirit must be translated into 
actual policies, promoting self-determination 
for the captive peoples. 

In the across the street, toward 
which humanity still turns its hopeful eyes, 
the discussion of colonialism will soon be 
resumed. But so far this discussion has 
been confined to the few vestiges of vanish- 
ing Western colonialism, while there is 
silence about the huge and expanding Soviet 
colonial empire. 

The silence of the free world on the sub- 
ject of Soviet colonialism in the United Na- 
tions is against the spirit of Captive Nations 
Week. It also is against the vital interests 
of the free world itself. 

Some people will say: But, how can we 
place the question of self-determination for 
East Europe on the agenda of the United 
Nations? There is nothing simpler. Just 
take a sample of one of the numerous Rus- 
sian interventions asking for the end of 
colonialism and for free elections, and apply 
it to East Europe. After all, even the Soviet 
delegate said recently in the United Nations 
that there was not a single nation in the 
world that was not ready for self-govern- 
ment. 

Let us hope that the free world will soon 
end its silence and inaction on East Europe. 
Let us trust that the spirit of Captive Na- 
tions Week will continue and prevail. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 1962—AppRESS BY 
CONGRESSMAN JOHN V. LINDSAY AT FLAG- 
RAISING CEREMONY ON UNITED NATIONS 
PLAZA IN NEW YORK, July 15, 1962 


We are gathered here on United Nations 
Plaza to initiate the commemoration of the 
fourth annual Captive Nations Week. This 
is an important day, in an important part 
oí the congressional district that I have the 
honor to represent. 

This swift-changing world of ours, in which 
yesterday's headlines are regarded as ancient 
history, attaches a question mark to all our 
commemorative actions. Is this commemo- 
ration an act of habit—the world may ask— 
or a mere ritual? Is it a futile gesture, or 
does it have political significance? What is 
Captive Nations Week and why do we go 
on celebrating it? 

We have an answer to this. By our very 
presence here we are saying that there are 
great causes worth upholding; that there 
are ideals common and valid to all humanity. 

For us, Americans, participation in Cap- 
tive Nations Week ceremonies is a way of 
stating that America is no more an isolated 
island and that therefore the fate of the 
captive peoples must be our burning con- 
cern. We have often expressed pride in 
being the carriers of what Thomas Jefferson 
called the disease of liberty. By com- 
memorating Captive Nations Week, we ac- 
knowledge that this is a universal disease 
and that we owe our abiding friendship to 
the peoples of East Europe, who profess the 
same ideals of liberty and who have taken 
inspiration from our principle of govern- 
ment by consent of the governed. 

The peoples of East Europe have as much 
inalienable right to live as independent na- 
tions—under institutions and governments 
of their choice—as the peoples of Africa or 
Asia. Yet, while the right of the peoples of 
these areas to self-determination has been 
and is a practical concern of the United 
Nations, as it should be, the problem of the 
Soviet-enslaved European nations is all but 
ignored. To commemorate Captive Nations 
Week means to emphasize our determination 
to rectify this double standard. 

As long as the double standard prevails, 
the Soviet Union will continue to charge 
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with impunity that the West was forced by 
it—the Soviet Union—to dismantle its co- 
lonial empire. As long as the West is silent 
about Soviet colonialism in Eastern Europe, 
the Soviets will press their claim that the 
tide of self-determination in Africa and Asla 
today is the culmination of their campaign, 
proclaimed in the early 1920's, to “liberate” 
the people under Western colonial rule. As 
long as the double standard exists, the So- 
viets will succeed in partly obscuring the 
incontrovertible fact that the great process 
of national emancipation today is the 
fruition of the Western principle of self- 
determination. 

If the West gave freedom to its former 
colonially ruled peoples as a matter of prin- 
ciple, it must—to be faithful to that prin- 
ciple—raise the issue of Soviet colonialism 
in East Europe. And this requires that the 
United Nations deal not only with oversea 
colonies, but also with overland colonial 
possessions. The essence of colonialism lies 
not in the areas of water between the co- 
lonial metropolis and the territories held by 
it; nor can it be found in differences in race 
and religion. The essence of colonialism is 
simply foreign oppression and lack of self- 
determination. 

It is one of the greatest ironies of history 
that it is the Soviet Union—the great co- 
lonial power of our time—that is demanding 
in the United Nations the withdrawal of 
foreign troops and the establishment of free 
elections, under international control, for 
the few remaining western colonial posses- 
sions. Surely it is right and proper for the 
free nations to turn this procedure against 
its cynical proponent. 

Are these remarks of mine to be con- 
strued as an indication of lack of faith on 
my part in the United Nations? On the 
contrary, they are a logical utterance of 
someone who deeply believes in this great 
world organization. I have selected an area 
of criticism now because I want the United 
Nations to survive, and I want my country 
to take the lead in making the U.N. grow in 
influence. Nothing is more injurious in the 
Iong run to the United Nations than a 
double standard, because its future rests on 
the full application of the principles of 
universality. 

But Captive Nations Week—and the 
maintenance of hope among the captive 
peoples—have even a more direct bearing 
on the future of this country and on the 
great question of peace or war. Let us en- 
visage for one moment Khrushehev's posi- 
tion if the captive peoples were won over to 
communism or resigned to their fate. This 
would inevitably mean that the Soviet 
armies in East Europe and their communi- 
cation lines would be completely secure. 
This would mean increased enthusiasm 
among Soviet military leaders for a direct 
confrontation with the West. This would 
mean that Khrushchev could be much more 
extravagant in exercising pressure on Berlin 
and other vital free world positions. Let us 
envisage such a situation and ask ourselves 
what then would be the security of the West. 

The United States has, therefore, vital 
reasons to keep the hopes of the captive 
peoples alive. We must be explicit about 
our feeling of affinity with the East European 
peoples. We must demonstrate the impor- 
tance, by occasions such as this, of keeping 
open and public, for all the world to see, the 
agony of slavery, for slavery it is in the na- 
tions of East Europe. The Soviet Union 
would close it over, and this we cannot 
permit. 

Thus, our commemoration of Captive Na- 
tions Week is not an exercise in futility as 
some may intimate. To say that this is a 
futile thing; to say that we must accept 
situations created by aggressions and main- 
tained by brute force as something perma- 
nent; to say that we would be “realists” in 
abandoning 100 million of our friends and 
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allies is to admit to fear. Conditions of slav- 
ery only long exist because in one form or 
another conditions of fear exist. This is not 
a time for fear or doubt. 

One of the important American beliefs is 
that man can shape his destiny; that he is 
not ordained to follow some dark fate 
blindly. Our faith in the ability to change 
manmade situations is a heritage of the 
American Revolution. Had our forefathers 
believed that the status quo was unchange- 
able, this country would not exist today. 

As we commit ourselves to the ideals of 
Captive Nations Week, we choose remem- 
brance against forgetfulness; solidarity 
against abandonment; hope against despair. 
We are saying that both the nature of man 
and the tide of history are on the side of 
liberty and that the captive peoples will be 
free again, if we in the free world remain 
faithful to our heritage. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ilinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] is 
recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested 2 hours this afternoon in 
order to give as many Members of the 
House as possible an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

Since the Congress first passed the 
permanent resolution in 1959, this issue 
has been a major irritation to Soviet 
Dictator Khrushchev and the Soviet-im- 
posed dictators of the satellite countries 
of Eastern Europe. 

Captive Nations Week commemora- 
tions in the United States and other parts 
of the free world have served to keep 
alive the spirit of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain and have demonstrated the 
fact that at least the Congress of the 
United States recognizes the tremendous 
inherent weakness in the Soviet Union 
structure that is caused by the resist- 
ance of the captive peoples to Soviet im- 
perialism and its political and economic 
fallacies. 

I was especially pleased to note that 
numerous cities and States throughout 
the country are participating in this 
year’s Captive Nations Week observance, 
and I include, as part of my remarks at 
this point, resolutions which are typical 
of those passed throughout the country. 

MINNESOTA 

Proclamation issued by Gov. Elmer L. 
Andersen, proclaiming Captive Nations 
Week and urging “all citizens to fully 
realize their obligation to do all things 
possible to supplant authoritarian rule 
and tyranny with the principles of free- 
dom and human rights.” Principal 
speaker, Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, Member 
of Congress, Minnesota. 

OREGON 

Proclamation issued by Gov. Mark O. 
Hatfield: 

I would hope that during the week of 
July 15-21, 1962, that all Oregonians and 
all citizens throughout the United States and 
the free world will join with the American 
Friends of the Captive Nations in observing 
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Captive Nations Week with fitting and ap- 
propriate activities and ceremonies, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Proclamation issued by Gov. John 
Volpe: 

It is appropriate and proper to manifest to 
the peoples of the captive nations that sym- 
pathies and prayers of the people of the 
United States of America are for them, their 
freedom, and their national independence, 


NEW YORK 


Proclamation issued by Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller calling for “the widest pos- 
sible cooperation in the observance of 
Captive Nations Week in the State of 
New York,” and stating: 

The United States, in the eyes of the en- 
slaved peoples, is the citadel of human free- 
dom. They look to us for leadership in 
bringing about their liberation and inde- 
pendence and restoring the enjoyment of 
their religious freedoms. If we fail to pro- 
vide this leadership, we not only doom these 
captive peoples, but place our own freedom 
in jeopardy. 

VERMONT 

Proclamation by Gov. F. Ray Keyser, 
Jr., asking for “the widest possible co- 
operation in the observance of this 
week,” and stating: 

It is appropriate and proper to manifest 
to these people of the captive nations the 
support of the Government and the people 
of the United States for their just aspira- 
tions for freedom and national independence. 

WASHINGTON STATE 


Seattle: Weeklong program, working 
in close cooperation with Congressman 
THOMAS M. PELLY, one of the original 
sponsors of the resolution. 

Bremerton: Citywide program under 
sponsorship of Captive Nations Council, 
composed of civic groups and merchants. 
Feature: Captive nations displays in all 
downtown store windows. Chairman, 
James K. Morgan. 

Mr. Speaker, later in the week I will 
include in the Recor a tabulation of the 
States and cities that held Captive Na- 
tions Week observances. 

The only inconsistency in our com- 
memoration this afternoon is the fact 
that the foreign aid bill which the House 
passed last week still permits a subsidy 
to help Communist governments, which 
is a program contrary to the best inter- 
ests and wishes of the captive peoples in 
those countries. It is my hope that a 
growing number of Members of the 
House, by giving their serious attention 
to the captive nations issue and the tre- 
mendous effectiveness which it can give 
to implementing our foreign policy, 
might recognize the inconsistency of 
their position, and in the future vote 
more stringent controls over the foreign 
aid programs as it deals with Communist 
nations. 

The growth and vigor of the nation- 
wide observance of Captive Nations 
Week can be traced directly to the un- 
tiring efforts of the National Captive 
Nations Committee under the leadership 
of Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky who, in the 
last 4 years, has nurtured and expanded 
this program. This year the major 
points of the National Captive Nations 
Committee for Captive Nations Week ob- 
servance are: 

1. Oppose even more intensely admission 
of Red China to the U.N. 
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2. Adopt model programs found in our 
record. Send all material to us following 
your observance of Captive Nations Week 
this year for insertion into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

3. Write now to Congressman DANIEL J, 
FLoop in support of House Resolution 211, 
creating a House Captive Nations Commit- 
tee. The Republican congressional policy 
committee is on record in favor of it. 

4. Urge also the speedy passage of the free- 
dom academy bill, which is now in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

5. Call for a spelled-out concrete policy by 
this administration toward all the captive 
nations. 

6. Urge that the United States take the 
lead in the U.N. for a full-scale inquiry into 
Soviet Russian colonialism within and out- 
side the U.S.S.R. 

7. On the eve of the 100th anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, call for a 
forward-moving U.S. policy of emancipation 
aimed at all the captive nations. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure I express the 
sentiments of a vast majority of the 
Members of Congress when I indicate 
our tremendous interest in these observ- 
ances and hope that they will continue 
to spread throughout the land, and that 
the restoration of freedom to the cap- 
tive nations will become a practical goal 
of our State Department. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us will recall the successful Captive Na- 
tions Week observed by millions of 
Americans in 1960 and in 1961. The 
data surrounding these events reveal 
that Moscow and its puppets exceeded in 
vehemence and vituperation the reaction 
produced by Khrushchev when Congress 
passed the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution during the 86th Congress. It ap- 
pears that the Red totalitarians fear the 
possibility that this observance will be- 
come strongly traditional and that its 
effects will be felt in both our policy and 
actions. 

It is most important for us to ob- 
serve, too, that this sensitive reaction of 
Moscow to the Captive Nations Week ob- 
servance went far beyond the range of 
mere vitriolic opposition. Khrushchev 
and his minions carried their attack 
into the United Nations General As- 
sembly and sought to pin the colonialist 
label on the United States. By their 
massive tactic in the U.N. during the 
autumn of 1960 they aimed not only to 
obtain the favor of certain Asiatic and 
African states, but also to shift the spot- 
light of colonial rule from their own em- 
pire. This spotlight was focused on 
Russia’s unprecedented empire 2 months 
before during the Captive Nations Week 
observance. 

We are all familiar with Khrushchev’s 
tirades in the U.N., but are we equally 
cognizant of the tactics and speeches of 
some of his trained puppets? A Mr. 
Podgovny, for example, who ostensibly 
represents the Ukrainian S.S.R., cen- 
tered some of his bombastic remarks on 
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the Captive Nations Week and tried des- 
perately to show that the Ukraine is a 
sovereign and free state. 

For appearances sake, Khrushchev 
even permitted his puppet to deliver his 
address in the Ukrainian language, the 
first of its kind in the U.N. on October 4, 
1960. The contents of this speech, as 
well as those of the address given by the 
Byelorussian delegate, Mr. Mazurov, are 
not to be taken seriously. What is to be 
taken seriously, however, is the Khru- 
shchev masquerade of so-called repre- 
sentatives of “sovereign and free states.” 
His attempt to conceal the colonial and 
captive status of the many non-Russian 
nations within the U.S.S.R. must be 
exposed. 

A full-scale exposure of Moscow’s ex- 
tensive colonial rule is in the highest in- 
terest of securing peace with justice. 
Nothing can contribute more to a 
genuine and solid improvement of 
relations with the U.S. S. R. than an 
intelligent expression of our live aware- 
ness of Moscow’s colonial and imperial- 
ist domination over nations both within 
and outside the Soviet Union. Any indi- 
cation of an unawareness of this reality 
and of an inability to penetrate the bla- 
tant hyprocrisy of Moscow on the 
colonialism issue would be inimical to 
such a desired improvement. 

From the examples I have set forth 
it is evident that there are far too many 
responsible people in this country who 
still fail to grasp the strategic meaning 
and significance of all the captive nations 
taken as an aggregate. Despite the fact 
that two Presidential proclamations on 
Captive Nations Week have summoned 
the American people to study this subject 
closely and intensively, many miscon- 
ceptions, myths, and misunderstandings 
continue to circulate. 

Indeed, in his state of the Union 
address President Kennedy demonstrated 
the consistency of his position when he 
declared: 

We must never forget our hopes for the 
ultimate freedom and welfare of the Eastern 
European peoples, 


Both domestically and internationally 
there is an increasing craving for knowl- 
edge and understanding of the entire 
complex of captive nations. I have indi- 
cated the tremendous opportunities that 
such systematic knowledge and under- 
standing can open for us in our contest 
of ideas and action with colonial Moscow. 

On December 27, 1960, Reuters report- 
ed Khrushchev as saying: 

Subjugated colonial peoples will not find 
themselves alone if they have to struggle for 
their freedom. 


All of us understand the cynical mean- 
ing of this remark. But, aside from un- 
derlying objectives, can we truthfully say 
that our demonstrated and sincere in- 
terest in all of the captive nations, par- 
ticularly those in the U.S.S.R. itself, ex- 
ceeds the cynical interest displayed by 
Moscow in the peoples of Africa and 
Asia? I think not. 

The creation of a Special Captive Na- 
tions Committee, which I have proposed 
in the Congress, would serve not only 
to remedy this deficiency but also to pro- 
vide us with a means of systematically 
and methodically reporting on these na- 
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tions in the aggregate. Its studies, re- 
ports, and inquiries, undertaken in a reg- 
ularly consistent and objective manner, 
would maintain the spotlight of free- 
world attention and opinion on Moscow’s 
colonial system. No degree or amount 
of fiuctuations in our relations with the 
Soviet Union can ever be offered as an 
excuse to be indifferent to or conceal the 
facts and truths about totalitarian Rus- 
sian colonialism. The periodic findings 
of such a committee would establish the 
rational grounds for many opportuni- 
ties of practical action in our relations 
with Moscow, and it would undoubtedly 
prove to be of immense aid and assist- 
ance to both public and private interests 
in our society. 

From the viewpoint of our own na- 
tional security and on the question of 
war or peace, the vital importance of all 
the captive nations should be self- 
evident. They constitute a paramount 
political reality to which we should be 
devoting proportionate attention and re- 
sources in a sustained undertaking of 
methodic study and inquiry. 

For the past several months I have 
regularly released some of the letters and 
communications received in support of 
my House resolution. Space permit- 
ting, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD contains 
dozens of these letters sent in by groups 
and individuals from all parts of the 
Nation. 

Many of these letters indicate not only 
a spirited favorable reaction to my pro- 
posal and those of my colleagues, but 
also the thinking of our citizens and 
friends on this vital issue. I am happy 
to report that all the major general or- 
ganizations with a knowledgeable inter- 
est in this basic subject have endorsed 
my resolution, House Resolution 211, and 
thelr representation exceeds 20 million 
American citizens. 

From these endorsements of House 
Resolution 211 one can extract many 
sound and convincing reasons for the 
necessary creation of a Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. In brief form I 
should like at this time to advance some 
of these reasons: 

First. From his vantage point Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in two proclamations 
on Captive Nations Week summoned the 
American people “to study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and to re- 
commit themselves to the support of 
the just aspirations of the people of those 
captive nations.” 

Second. President Kennedy in answer 
to a question raised on this subject dur- 
ing the presidential campaign said: 

I am, of course, in agreement with the 
Presidential proclamations. The captive na- 
tions should be studied intensively. If a 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations is the best way to insure such 
popular study, I would naturally not be op- 
posed to it. 

Third. There is a hazardous gap in our 
official and private facilities as concerns 
this necessary task of studying system- 
atically, objectively, and continuously all 
of the captive nations, especially those 
in the U.S.S.R. Nowhere is there any 
agency, public or private, performing 
this essential task. 

Fourth. Passage of House Resolution 
211 would be the first concrete imple- 
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mentation of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution, passed by Congress in 1959. 
The fearful reaction of Moscow to this 
resolution shall never be forgotten. We 
can show now that we meant what we 
resolved then. 

Fifth. House Resolution 211 is realis- 
tically based on the aggregative concept 
of the captive nations—meaning those 
inside the U.S. S. R. as well as outside, in 
Asia as well as in Eastern Europe. It 
emphasizes the strategic importance— 
indeed, the primary strategic value—of 
all these nations for peace and also for 
cold and hot war purposes. 

Sixth. As advocates of freedom every- 
where, we must always realize that the 
cold war is not just between Moscow's 
totalitarian empire and the free world, 
but also and essentially between the cap- 
tive peoples and the imposed puppet gov- 
ernments. House Resolution 211 is 
based on this realization, and its passage 
would provide the necessary and the 
prudent leverage for the captive nations 
in their cold war against colonial Rus- 
sian domination. 

Seventh. The studies, facts, and truths 
educed by a special committee would 
give the constant lie to the propagan- 
dized and overblown Russian image, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped areas of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Eighth. Such a committee, engaged 
in continuous work based on the aggre- 
gative captive nations concept, would be- 
come a rich reservoir of new dimensions 
of thought, of new and fresh ideas, of 
solid and grounded recommendations 
for positive and constructive action 
against the traditional imperialism and 
colonialism of Moscow. 

Ninth, The existence of such a com- 
mittee would be a permanent reminder 
to Khrushchev that we do not now nor 
shall we ever write off the captive na- 
tions. This committee would give con- 
crete evidence to the position expressed 
by the President in his state of the Union 
message: 

We must never forget our hopes for the 
ultimate freedom and welfare of the Eastern 
European peoples. 


Tenth. Now that we have reached the 
third anniversary of Captive Nations 
Week observance, the House of Repre- 
sentatives can take the lead in making 
this observance a still more successful 
one by creating this Special Committee 
on Captive Nations, 

These solid reasons underlying the 
necessity for a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations are in complete con- 
sonance with the many forceful declara- 
tions made by the President in recent 
weeks. 

As a matter of fact, the committee 
contemplated by House Resolution 211 
would be a proper congressional medium 
giving concrete expression to these re- 
markable declarations. 

In his note to Khrushchev, the Presi- 
dent stated: 

The great revolution in the history of 
man, past, present, and future, is the revolu- 
tion of those determined to be free. 


The special committee will relate and 
record for the benefit of our people the 
forces of this revolution in Eastern Eu- 
rope and in Asia. In his address to the 
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American Society of Newspaper Editors 
the President warned: 


We dare not fail to see the insidious 
nature of this new and deeper struggle. 
We dare not fail to grasp the new concepts, 
the new tools, the new sense of urgency we 
will need to combat it. 


The special committee could help im- 
mensely in this by showing our people 
and others in the free world how these 
new concepts and new tools were em- 
ployed also in the rape of formerly in- 
dependent nations in Eastern Europe 
and in Asia. 

In a second note to Khrushchey, the 
President emphasized that— 


The people of the United States believe 
that the right of self-determination is funda- 
mental and should apply throughout the 
world. 


In the full spirit of this fixed belief 
our special committee would focus stead- 
fast public and world attention on those 
over 20 nations in Eastern Europe and 
Asia whose expressed right of national 
self-determination has been nullified by 
Moscow’s imperialism and colonialism. 

As part of my remarks today, I would 
like to include the text of the afore- 
mentioned resolution, House Resolution 
211, so it will be made a part of today’s 
program on Captive Nations Week. 
Resolution follows: 


(87th Cong., Ist sess., H. Res. 211; in the 
House of Representatives, Mar. 8, 1961, 
Mr. F. oon submitted the resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules) 
Whereas on the issue of colonialism the 


blatant hypocrisy of imperialist Moscow has 
not been adequately exposed by us in the 
United Nations and elsewhere; and 

Whereas two Presidential proclamations 
designating Captive Nations Week summon 
the American people “to study the plight 
of the Soviet-dominated nations and to re- 
commit themselves to the support of the 
just aspirations of the people of those cap- 
tive nations”; and 

Whereas the nationwide observances in 
the first anniversary of Captive Nations Week 
clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of major sections of our society to 
this Presidential call; and 

Whereas following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again 
during the observance of Captive Nations 
Week in 1960, Moscow displayed to the world 
its profound fear of growing free world 
knowledge of and interest in all of the cap- 
tive nations, and particularly the occupied 
non-Russian colonies within the Soviet 
Union; and 

“7Vhereas the indispensable advancement 
of such basic knowledge and interest alone 
can serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian Empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, 
history, and demography, the now famous 
U-2 plane flew mostly over captive non- 
Russian territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 
perialist totalitarian slavery versus demo- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to 
win the psychopolitical cold war by as- 
sembling and forthrightly utilizing all the 
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truths and facts pertaining to the enslaved 
condition of the peoples of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, and other subjugated 
nations; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of the 
fate of these occupied and captive non- 
Russian nations would also give encourage- 
ment to latent liberal elements in the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic— 
which contains Russia itself—and would 
help bring to the oppressed Russian people 
their overdue independence from centuries- 
long authoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, 
and ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow's worldwide prop- 
aganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and specifically among 
the newly independent and underdeveloped 
nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism, but also a 
prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in totalis- 
tic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of truth 
we cannot for long avoid bringing into ques- 
tion Moscow’s legalistic pretensions of “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of states“ 
and other contrivances which are acutely 
subject to examination under the light of 
morally founded legal principles and polit- 
ical, economic, and historical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week res- 
olution and the two Presidential proclama- 
tions it is in our own strategic interest and 
that of the nontotalitarian free world to 
undertake a continuous and unremitting 
study of all the captive nations for the pur- 
pose of developing new approaches and fresh 
ideas for victory in the psychopolitical cold 
war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a committee which shall be known as the 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
The committee shall be composed of ten 
Members of the House, of whom not more 
than six shall be members of the same po- 
litical party and of whom five shall be mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership of 
the committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the committee, and shall be filled in 
the same manner as in the case of the orig- 
inal selection. 

() The committee shall select a chairman 
and a vice chairman from among its mem- 
bers. In the absence of the chairman, the 
vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(e) A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum except that a lesser 
number, to be fixed by the committee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of ad- 
ministering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct 
an inquiry into and a study of all the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations, which includes 
those in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also 
of the Russian people, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them, facts con- 
cerning conditions in these nations, 
and means by which the United States can 
assist them by peaceful processes in their 
present plight and in their aspiration to re- 
gain their national and individual freedoms. 
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(b) The committee shall make such 
interim reports to the House of Representa- 
tives as it deems proper, and shall make its 
first comprehensive report of the results of 
its inquiry and study, together with its 
recommendations, not later than January 31, 
1962. 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times within 
or outside the United States to hold such 
hearings, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take 
such testimony as it deems advisable. 

Sec, 5. The committee may employ and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consult- 
ants, and other employees as it deems neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend my colleague for his excel- 
lent statement and particularly to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his leadership 
with reference to the Captive Nations 
movement, as well as for the positions 
that have been taken by the Congress 
on this important subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the people 
of the gentleman’s district for bringing 
him here where the gentleman can exer- 
cise such leadership on such important 
matters. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York. I appreciate the 
gentleman's interest and support on this 
issue. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLIKEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago Captive Nations Week was enacted 
by Congress through joint resolution, 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
the third week of July as Captive Na- 
tions Week so long as the people of these 
countries remain enslaved by a Soviet- 
dominated system. 

Lest we forget the large group pres- 
ently under this heading, I should like 
to enumerate them. In the Baltics, we 
have Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. 
Then we have the Poles, Czechoslovaki- 
ans, Hungarians, Albanians, Bulgarians, 
and Rumanians, a total of about 90 mil- 
lion. In addition, there are 17 million 
Germans in East Germany, making a 
total over 100 million who are in the 
captive nations. 

According to statistics, the population 
of these captive countries is equal to one- 
half that of the Soviet Union, and in 
the production of crude steel, electric 
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energy, cement, coal, and so forth, they 
are most important to their Soviet rulers. 

The Western leaders have tried 
through eyery means except war to free 
these people, but unfortunately, their 
efforts so far have not accomplished the 
desired results. 

I think of those persons in my con- 
gressional district whose forebears have 
come from one of the countries named 
and who have relatives or friends over 
there at this time. I know this is par- 
ticularly true of the many people of 
Polish extraction who are in Delaware 
County and who have contributed so 
much to our State and county. My sym- 
pathy goes out to them as well as to 
those all over the United States who 
have relatives and friends in the captive 
nations. It is my hope that we may 
continue to take action which may be 
helpful to these enslaved people, hop- 
ing always for the removal of all Com- 
munist controls, for the return of exiles 
and for the holding of free elections. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
this opportunity to join my colleagues 
today in commemorating Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

Our participation in Captive Nations 
Week is not an empty gesture. By not- 
ing it, we show the peoples of the cap- 
tive nations that they are not forgotten. 
We keep faith with what is morally right, 
we reaffirm the principle of self-deter- 
mination and we alert the newly emer- 
gent nations of Africa and Asia that the 
Soviet Union is the last big colonial em- 
pire on earth. 

History teaches us that national cul- 
ture and ethnic pride are impossible to 
starve. Ways are found to maintain 
culture, language, and religion despite 
decades and even centuries of suppres- 
sion and terror. Witness, for example, 
the preservation of the Polish and 
Ukrainian languages and national drive 
which emerged in 1918 despite over a 
hundred years of partition and suppres- 
sion. 

We live in days when enormous social, 
economic, political, and scientific forces 
are at work. What appears hopeless 
today may become possible tomorrow. 
One can cite Red China, which until 
recently, appeared invulnerable, but now 
faces collapse. One can cite further the 
Hungarian revolt, which was led by that 
generation of youth educated exclusively 
in Communist schools, yet not immune 
to the germ of freedom which seeps in 
through the Iron Curtain. 

With this week’s commemoration, we 
lend encouragement and help sustain 
hopes until that day when captive na- 
tions will become free nations and man- 
kind will rejoice. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Michigan for 
his sterling statement on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an address by 
Ferenc Nagy, chairman, Assembly of 
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Captive European Nations, at the flag- 
raising ceremony on the United Nations 
Plaza, New York City, on Sunday, July 
15. Other speakers at this commemora- 
tion were Mr. Christopher Emmet, chair- 
man, American Friends of the Captive 
Nations; our colleagues, John V. Lind- 
say and Victor L. Anfuso; Mr. John G. 
Lexa, secretary, Conference of Amer- 
icans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent; and Mr. Sygmund J. Sluszka, 
who read the joint manifesto of the 
American Friends of the Captive Na- 
tions, the Conference of Americans of 
Central and Eastern European Descent, 
and the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in my remarks this manifesto. 


ADDRESS BY FERENC NAGY, CHAIRMAN, ASSEM- 
BLY OF CAPTIVE NATIONS, AT FLAG-RAISING 
CEREMONY ON UNITED NATIONS PLAZA IN 
New Yorg, Jury 15, 1962 


I am happy to welcome you at this flag- 
raising ceremony in the name of the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations, 

We have gathered here to inaugurate the 
fourth Captive Nations Week. Similar cere- 
monies are being held today throughout this 
great country and in other parts of the 
world. Thousands of free people are today 
pledging solidarity with their captive allies. 

Yet at the same time we hear whispers, 
some of them in high places, that all this 
is a mere ritual; that the issue of the captive 
nations is dead; that the division by the 
Iron Curtain is permanent. 

These voices like to call themselves real- 
istic, but they ignore reality. Today the 
entire Soviet empire is caught in a far-reach- 
ing economic crisis, which is largely due to 
the passive resistance of the captive peoples, 
especially the forcibly collectivized peasants, 
A dead issue would not be able to wreak 
havoc in the machinery of a totalitarian 
state. A live and burning issue does. 

And the permanence of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of the captive countries? How timid 
one must be, how lacking in the sense of 
history, how unaware of the revolutionary 
changes sweeping the world today, to assert 
that a situation established by crime and 
maintained by force is a permanent one. 
The captive peoples themselves, including 
those who were born under Communist 
rule, refuse to regard it as permanent, 

By their refusal to resign themselves to 
their subjugation, the people of the captive 
countries—whether nominally independent 
or formally incorporated in the Soviet Union 
proper—are a factor in the cold war and an 
important element of Western security. But 
they cannot go on resisting their Soviet 
masters indefinitely unless the free world 
gives them reason to hope. Captive Nations 
Week provides the American people with an 
excellent opportunity to show the peoples of 
Eastern Europe that they are not forgotten. 
Yet the spirit of Captive Nations Week must 
be maintained beyond the week, unin- 
terrupted. That spirit must be translated 
into actual policies, promoting self-determi- 
nation for the captive people. 

In the building across the street, toward 
which humanity still turns its hopeful eyes, 
the discussion of colonialism will be re- 
sumed, But so far this dscussion has been 
confined to the few vestiges of vanishing 
Western colonialism, while there is silence 
about the huge and expanding Soviet colo- 
nial empire. 

The silence of the free world on the sub- 
ject of Soviet colonialism in the United 
Nations is against the spirit of Captive 
Nations Week. It also is against the vital 
interests of the free world itself. 
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Some people will say: But how can we 
place the question of self-determination for 
East Europe on the agenda of the United 
Nations? There is nothing simpler. Just 
take a sample of one of the numerous 
Russian interventions asking for the end of 
colonialism and for free elections, and apply 
it to East Europe. After all, even the Soviet 
delegate said recently in the United Nations 
that there was not a single nation in the 
world that was not ready for self- 
government. 

Let us hope that the free world will soon 
end its silence and inaction on East Europe. 
Let us trust that the spirit of Captive Na- 
tions Week will continue and prevail. 


MANIFESTO FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1962 


The undersigned organizations, dedicated 
to the restoration of freedom in the captive 
nations, call attention to Public Law 86-90, 
unanimously adopted in 1959 by the Con- 
gress of the United States, by which the 
third week of July of each year was desig- 
nated as Captive Nations Week. 

All the captive peoples of Europe and Asia, 
including the Russian and Chinese peoples 
themselves, have for long years been en- 
slaved by Communist tyranny. The Soviet 
Union not only preserved all the colonial 
conquests of czarist Russia but expanded the 
empire further. Since World War II, the 
captive nations of central and eastern Eu- 
rope have been deprived of their national 
independence despite solemn Soviet treaties 
and agreements, while since 1919 the non- 
Russian peoples within the Soviet Union 
have been denied their promised right to na- 
tional self-determination. All have lost 
their basic human freedoms—freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of as- 
sembly, and, what is perhaps most important 
of all, freedom from fear. 

The captive peoples of central and eastern 
Europe have never ceased to strive for free- 
dom—actively when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, passively when necessity dic- 
tated. Even their shock at the failure of 
both the United Nations and the Western 
Powers to come to the aid of the Hungarian 
revolution, and their disappointment when 
the building of the Berlin wall closed off 
their last escape route to the West, have 
not caused them to abandon hope. But the 
preservation of this hope and the resistance 
upon which it feeds depends on two major 
factors: the resolve with which the free world 
responds to Soviet threats, whether military 
or political, whether in Europe or Asia; 
and the clarity and steadfastness with which 
the Western Powers, the United States above 
all, commit themselves and pursue the goal 
of freedom for the captive nations. 

One of the main purposes of the Soviets 
in enslaving the once-free captive nations of 
central and Eastern Europe has been to use 
their economies as fodder for the hungry 
machines of Communist militarism, But by 
their passive resistance to Soviet exploitation 
and forced collectivization, the captive peo- 
ples have sabotaged this goal and have 
brought the Communist empire to a crisis 
point, forcing their overlords into a reap- 
praisal of their economic goals at a time 
when prosperity and the dynamic growth of 
the Common Market have made the West 
stronger than ever. If the West takes ad- 
vantage of this Soviet crisis now, by exposing 
the bankruptcy as well as the tyranny of 
Soviet colonialism and by calling for the 
universal application of the right of self- 
determination in the United Nations and 
elsewhere, the free world can take, at long 
last, the offensive in the cold war. Yet at 
this very moment, prominent Americans 
propose the supreme folly of dropping the 
subject of Hungary from the United Nations 
agenda and encouraging Secretary General U 
Thant to accept the invitation, steadfastly 
refused by the late Dag Hammarskjold, to be 
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the guest of the puppet Hungarian Govern- 
ment on a visit to Budapest. Moreover, by 
the proposal of an exchange of nonaggression 
declarations between NATO and the so-called 
Warsaw Pact countries, the Soviets are being 
helped to accomplish one of their major 
objectives—to convince the captive peoples 
that they have been written off by the West 
and that, therefore, any resistance has be- 
come senseless, 

The Atlantic Charter, the peace treaties 
and other agreements signed by both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, prom- 
ised free elections to the nine captive na- 
tions of central and Eastern Europe oc- 
cupied by Russia at the end of the war. 
It is thus not only this country’s moral 
obligation to work for their freedom by every 
means short of war, but its legal obligation 
as well. It is also in the highest political 
and military interest of the United States to 
promote the cause of the oppressed peoples 
because, as Gen. Maxwell Taylor has said, 
their continuing passive resistance is one of 
the strongest deterrents to Soviet aggression, 
and, if war should come, would pose a direct 
threat to Soviet lines of military communica- 
tion. There can be no relaxation of tensions, 
no hope for a just and lasting peace, until 
the basic cause of these tensions—the di- 
vision of Europe into two parts, one slave, 
one free—has been removed. 

Only by leading the fight for freedom of 
oppressed peoples everywhere can the West 
assume the diplomatic and spiritual offensive 
in the worldwide struggle for liberty and 
justice. Only thus can the West effectively 
counter both the Soviet strategy of expan- 
sion by economic, political and military 
threats and pressure, and the danger of nu- 
clear war. 

We therefore feel it incumbent upon us to 
give voice to the silent aspirations of the 
captive peoples: 

We accuse the Soviet Union of violating 
its solemn promises of freedom and inde- 
pendence to the nine nations made captive 
after World War II— Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania; 

We further accuse the Soviet Union of 
forcibly depriving the captive non-Russian 
nations within its own borders of the 
promised right of self-determination and in 
destroying the formerly independent states 
of Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and others; 

We demand that the Soviet Union with- 
draw its military and administrative per- 
sonnel from the captive nations of central 
and Eastern Europe beginning with Hun- 
gary, in accordance with the 12 United Na- 
tions resolutions to this effect; 

We urge the governments of the free na- 
tions to make the liquidation of all unsolved 
consequences of the Second World War in 
Europe, on the basis of the right of self- 
determination, a precondition of disarma- 
ment and security agreements, and to insist 
that this right be exercised by means of free 
elections under effective international safe- 
guards; and to this end 

We request the governments of the free 
world to declare their support of the right 
to self-determination of all peoples held 
captive by the Communist imperial system 
in accordance with the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Coun- 
tries and Peoples, adopted by the United Na- 
tions October 14, 1960. 

We appeal to the people of the United 
States of America, during the Captive Na- 
tions Week, to manifest their awareness of 
the importance of their silent allies in the 
Soviet-subjugated lands in the worldwide 
conflict between the forces of liberty and 
Communist tyranny, and to pledge them- 
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selves to help them in their struggle for free- 
dom and independence. 
Msgr. JOHN BALKUNAS, 
Chairman, Conference of Americans of 
Central-Eastern European Descent. 
y THOMAS CUITE, 
Member, National Captive Nations 
Committee. 
CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Chairman, American Friends of the 
Captive Nations. 
STEVEN J. JAREMA, 
Chairman, American Conference for 
the Liberation of the Non-Russian 
Nations in the U.S.S.R. 
Ferenc Nacy, 
Chairman, Assembly of Captive Euro- 
peans Nations. 
New York, June 15, 1962. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, the last 
World War has left its wreckage and sad 
legacy everywhere, but none of these is 
so heartrending and grievous as the sad 
fate of the captive nations in Europe. 
The fate that has overtaken them is the 
most tragic in the history of the West, 
and perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of the human race. Two decades ago 
no one would have imagined that in their 
lifetime, after waging the deadliest and 
costliest of all wars in behalf of freedom 
and democracy, more than one-fourth of 
Europe’s population and almost one- 
third of its territory would fall under the 
poisonous pall of Soviet communism. 
But that is the sad and shocking situa- 
tion today. All nations inhabiting 
northern, central and southeastern Eu- 
rope, from the Baltic region to the Bal- 
kans are captives of totalitarian commu- 
nism of the Kremlin. 

The peoples in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, 
more than 90 million in all, were free and 
independent. In their respective home- 
lands they lived under their national, 
sovereign, and democratic governments 
during the interwar years, and they all 
were content with their lot. The war 
and events subsequent to war changed 
all this. All these nations were robbed 
of their freedom; they were involved in 
the war; they fought and suffered. But 
they all believed in the righteousness of 
their cause and so hoped for justice at 
the end of the war. They were certain 
of regaining their freedom, for that was 
one of the war aims of the victors. But 
one party of the victors, the Soviet Un- 
ion, had its own evil designs on the 
postwar world, especially on postwar Eu- 
rope. Part of that design seems to have 
been the enslavement of the peoples in 
all countries in northern, central, and 
southeastern Europe. Unfortunately the 
Soviets were allowed to carry out their 
designs. At the end of the war nearly 
all these nations were caught behind the 
impenetrable Iron Curtain forged by the 
Soviet Government and maintained by 
the Red army. In 1947-48 Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia were also drawn behind 
this curtain, and of course 17 million 
Germans in East Germany are also cap- 
tives, all of them sharing the same sad 
fate. 

For more than 17 years these nations 
have suffered under Communist totali- 
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tarian tyranny. All of them had fought 
dictators and oppressors, and had hoped 
to be rid of them at the end of the war. 
And the tragedy is that instead of escap- 
ing tyranny today they find themselves 
captives of the most ruthless tyrants of 
the Kremlin. On the observance of the 
Captive Nations Week I ardently hope 
and pray for the freedom of these 
nations. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
a sponsor of legislation to establish a 
Captive Nations Committee here in the 
House of Representatives, I am natur- 
ally most interested in the many events 
taking place throughout he country this 
week—Captive Nations Week. 

I believe that the annual observance 
of this week is most important to the 
free world, for it serves to focus not only 
our attention but the attention of the 
whole world on the fact that millions of 
persons are denied the right to freedom. 
The oppressive hand of the Russian 
Communist Government is felt in many 
lands which were once free. They are 
indeed captive nations, captive of the 
Communist conspiracy. 

Freedom is the one thing that through 
the centuries men and women have 
fought and died to possess, if even for 
only a short time. They have in recent 
years sailed hundreds and even thou- 
sands of miles over open seas, swum 
canals, fled through mountains and val- 
leys, broken through and dug under 
barbed wire, barricades, and concrete 
walls—all to possess freedom. 

This wonderful thing we take too much 
for granted is not for sale except at the 
price of human lives. 

Today we find country after country 
has lost its freedom to the Red menace. 
The Communist rules with an iron fist, 
and there is no freedom in the captive 
nations. This is the reason for Captive 
Nations Week, so that all freemen 
everywhere will think of the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and pray and work 
for their freedom. 

Since 1959 this country has marked 
this week each July as Captive Nations 
Week. The first 2 years there were 
forceful declarations from the White 
House, calling for freedom for these op- 
pressed people, for the restoration of 
liberty and freedom for these people. 

What has happened to our love of 
freedom that we do not carry forth this 
spirit and hope in our more recent White 
House proclamations? Why do not the 
White House authors and writers put 
their heads together and bring forth a 
Captive Nations Week proclamation to 
stir men’s minds? We remain the hope 
of these people in the captive nations. 
We remain the leader of the free world. 
We remain the greatest living example of 
maximum freedom for man to pursue his 
own goals and life. 

We are the greatest contrast with the 
life behind the Iron Curtain. Certainly 
then it is up to this Nation through its 
officers to take all possible steps to show 
this contrast, to assert our leadership 
and desire and determination that the 
people of the captive nations will be free. 
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I cannot understand why there is any 
lack of support for the principle of self- 
determination for the people of the cap- 
tive nations. We are engaged in a cold 
war and our enemy has taken and held 
these peoples and these nations by mili- 
tary force. We should be determined 
that this situation will not continue. 

This is the purpose of Captive Na- 
tions Week—to remind the world that 
there is this evil system which oppresses 
and controls, to remind the people in this 
country that we must remain strong in 
our desire to defeat this evil system and 
to remind the Communists who run this 
system that we have not forgotten their 
subjugation and trampling of freedom. 

And to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions we send our prayers for their free- 
dom, our hopes for their safety, our 
shared desire for their liberation, and 
our determinations to stand firm against 
the system which holds them captive 
until it falls of its own weaknesses and 
evil, 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of us in the free world, the observance 
of Captive Nations Week should be a 
time both for prayerful reflection and 
renewed determination. This is a period 
when we as Americans can reflect on 
the freedoms and liberties which we all 
too often take for granted, and we can 
once again voice our hope and determi- 
nation that those captive nations who 
once enjoyed their freedoms may again 
one day regain them. 

I have been particularly concerned 
regarding the plight of the peoples of 
the Baltic States. At the request of 
many individuals in my congressional 
district, on March 26, 1962, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 456, which 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the Charter of the United Na- 
tions declares as one of its purposes the 
development of friendly relations among na- 
tions based “on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples"; and 

Whereas the Union of the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics has by force suppressed the 
freedom of the peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia and continues to deny them the 
right of self-determination by free elections; 
and 

Whereas suppression of the freedom of the 
peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia is 
an invitation to violence and threatens the 
peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States should seek through 
the United Nations and otherwise to bring 
about the withdrawal of Soviet forces sta- 
tioned in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia and 
the holding of free elections in those na- 
tions to the end that they may once again 
live as free, independent, and sovereign 
members of the community of nations, 


After introducing my resolution, I was 
surprised to learn from my colleague, 
the gentleman from California, Con- 
gressman GLEN P. Lipscoms, that the 
Department of State on September 29, 
1961, issued an adverse report on a simi- 
lar resolution which he sponsored. The 
Department's report indicated that our 
fellow nations in the United Nations 
“would construe a resolution which 
would have the General Assembly re- 
quest the Soviet Union to withdraw its 
troops from the Baltic States, to return 
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Baltic exiles from Siberia, and to per- 
mit the holding of U.N.-supervised elec- 
tions in Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
as a move primarily designed to embar- 
rass the Soviet Union rather than to al- 
leviate the plight of the Baltic peoples.” 
The full text of the Department's report 
appeared in my extension of remarks in 
the daily Recor on June 4, 1962, on page 
A4036. 

As far as I am personally concerned, 
I am embarrassed that the State Depart- 
ment is reluctant to embarrass the 
Soviet Union. The observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week should nevertheless 
be a strong indication to our friends who 
have been forced behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that we have not forgotten them. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy today to join my colleagues in 
hailing Captive Nations Week. All who 
love and possess freedom welcome this 
opportunity to bring encouragement to 
the captive peoples and their spokesmen, 
who, though far from their homeland, 
have never hesitated to speak out for 
freedom and to seek at the earliest pos- 
sible moment the removal of Communist 
domination over their countries. 

Never to be forgotten are the hundreds 
of millions of enslaved people, repre- 
senting nations once independent, whose 
liberty and dignity are under assault. 
Again we make our position firm and 
clear: we shall not acquiesce in the en- 
slavement of our fellow beings. The fate 
of the captive people affects the future 
of this entire world, and human liberty 
everywhere is endangered unless we keep 
alive the spirit of freedom, not only in 
our hearts but in the hearts of those 
who today suffer under the Communist 
yoke. 

The world knows the history of these 
captive nations: Their historic struggle 
against the Russian oppressor; their ac- 
complishments and developments in an 
atmosphere of freedom during those pe- 
riods when they temporarily broke the 
bonds of tyranny; their unfailing cour- 
age and their determination throughout 
the centuries to regain their liberty. The 
longing for freedom has flowered and 
spread in the hearts of these peoples, 
despite the techniques of communism to 
overcome their minds. 

This occasion, Mr. Speaker, affords 
significant opportunity again to express 
our sympathy with the downtrodden 
in the captive nations; to reaffirm our 
faith in the principles of human dignity 
and independence; and to express our 
hope and faith that the captive peoples 
may soon permanently remove their 
bonds. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 86th 
Congress, when it passed the Captive 
Nations Week resolution in 1959, showed 
wisdom and foresight; it performed a 
great service to our Nation and to the 
free world. It designated the third week 
in July as Captive Nations Week and 
also authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent of the United States to issue a 
proclamation each year, in connection 
therewith, until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world. President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy have issued such 
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proclamations. This year, we are ob- 
serving Captive Nations Week from July 
15 to July 21. 

The efficacy and telling force of the 
resolution and proclamations are abun- 
dantly clear when we observe the Krem- 
lin’s reaction; Soviet Russia has ve- 
hemently denounced both the week and 
the resolution. When we observe Cap- 
tive Nations Week, we, the leading na- 
tion of the free world, focus attention 
upon all those nations held in bondage 
by the Soviet Union; we remind the 
world that the captive nations are en- 
slaved, and exist under a brutal colonial- 
ism. The resolution and proclamations 
constitute a powerful propaganda wea- 
pon for us in the cold war, and in our 
struggle to strengthen democratic ideals 
throughout the world. At the same time, 
we emphasize the founding of our own 
nation upon principles of democracy, 
equality, and liberty. Through the 
years, we have given haven to those who 
sought to escape tyranny and oppression 
in their homelands, and their efforts and 
contributions have helped to make our 
country the mighty power for freedom it 
is today. 

It is gratifying that since 1959 the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week has 
progressively grown in scope and intens- 
ity; all major cities and many towns in 
all sections of our Nation join in the ob- 
servance. Millions of Americans are 
united in spirit, thought, and action in 
this week, when we underscore the fact 
that the U.S.S.R. itself is made up of 
captive nations; when we let the op- 
pressed people of the captive nations 
know that we are thinking of them and 
praying for their release from bondage 
and their reestablishment as independ- 
ent countries in the world’s family of 
free nations. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
lent every effort for many years to bring 
about the release and freedom of the 
peoples in the captive nations. To fur- 
ther this effort, I introduced House 
Resolution 554. 

The status of captive nations is one 
of the tragic consequences of the last 
war. More than 100 million people in 
northeastern, central, and southeastern 
Europe were free and independent in 
their own countries before the outbreak 
of that war in 1939. They all were en- 
gulfed in that catastrophic conflict, and 
they all suffered, sustaining irreparable 
losses. For more than 5 agonizing years 
they were robbed of their freedom, of 
much of their worldly possessions, and 
in many cases, of their dear ones. But 
all of them, while enduring almost un- 
bearable hardships and miseries, lived 
with the hope of regaining their free- 
dom. All would have reached their goal 
except for aggressive Soviet communism. 
Toward the end of the war, and in sub- 
sequent years, all these nations, in the 
Baltic regions, in central Europe, and 
in the Balkans, were forcibly drawn into 
the Soviet orbit, completely sealed off 
from the free world by the impenetrable 
Iron Curtain. 

Such has been the sad and unenviable 
lot of these nations for almost two dec- 
ades. In their homelands, these na- 
tions are robbed of what we consider 
their birthright—freedom and inde- 
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pendence—and today they suffer under 
Communist totalitarian tyranny imposed 
upon them by the Kremlin. The people 
of the United States and their Govern- 
ment have resolved to work for the 
freedom of these nations, and once more 
we reaffirm our solemn resolve in the 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
since the end of the last war about one- 
fourth of Europe’s population in north- 
eastern, central, and southern Europe, 
have lost their freedom and today they 
are imprisoned behind the Soviet-im- 
posed Iron Curtain. Yes, the peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania, numbering al- 
most 90 million in all, are the victims of 
Soviet totalitarian communism. Among 
the many sad and tragic legacies of the 
war, this stunning and startling fact is 
a standing insult to Western democra- 
cies. Nearly all these people had re- 
gained their freedom and independence 
at the end of World War I; they had 
constituted their own form of govern- 
ments in their homelands, and were 
working hard for the preservation of 
their freedom. Then, soon after the 
outbreak of the last war, all their hopes 
and their freedoms became casualties of 
that war. 

Unfortunately, the victory of demo- 
cratic forces in the war could not guar- 
antee freedom for these peoples in their 
homelands bordering the Soviet Union. 
Though the war was waged for freedom 
in Europe and elsewhere, in 1945 West- 
ern democracies were in no position to 
wage another war against the Soviet 
Union. Instead, the Western statesmen, 
headed by the leaders of the United 
States, tried to regain the freedom of 
these nations through diplomatic nego- 
tiations. Soviet duplicity and deceit 
proved more successful in these negotia- 
tions than the West’s innocent and hon- 
est ways. In the end all these countries 
were brought behind the Iron Curtain, 
and their population sealed off from the 
free West. 

But the people of the West, as well as 
the people of this country, have not for 
one moment given up the hope that all 
these captive nations will eventually re- 
gain their freedom and once more join 
the family of other free nations. On 
the observance of this Captive Nations 
Week we all hope and pray for the free- 
dom of these nations. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the week for national observance 
of Captive Nations Week and it is there- 
fore an appropriate time to call atten- 
tion to the satellite countries of the 
world under the iron grasp of Commu- 
nist tyranny. 

Under the guise of “liberation,” Com- 
munist tyrants moved through the world 
devouring lands and people. Today 
there are 23 captive nations now con- 
taining more than 1 billion people. 

Captive Nations Week affords an op- 
portunity to refiect on the plight of the 
people of these enslaved countries who 
have fallen victim to the Communist con- 
spiracy. These unfortunate people rep- 
resent the Achilles heel of the Soviet 
empire. Their passive resistance to 
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their Communist rulers has much to do 
with the present Russian economic 
crisis. Our concern for these captive 
people never has failed to stimulate 
their hopes and thus safeguard them 
against despair and resignation. 

A solemn reiteration of American in- 
terest and concern on this occasion 
again calls to the attention of the world 
the fact that the people of these captive 
nations, as well as the Russian people 
themselves, are denied their promised 
right of self-determination and the basic 
individual freedoms. 

Last year, several Members of this 
body, including myself, introduced reso- 
lutions to create a captive nations com- 
mittee. 

This committee would be specifically 
charged with giving particular attention 
to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over nations and 
peoples and to means by which the 
United States can assist them by peace- 
ful processes in their present plight and 
in their aspiration to regain their na- 
tional and individual freedoms. The 
gathering of facts about Communist 
tyranny would serve as a hard-hitting 
weapon to explode the current myths 
of Soviet unity and the Soviet national 
economy. 

Unfortunately, these resolutions were 
not reported by the committee of juris- 
diction, and so this year I once again 
urge that there be a solid expression of 
support for the proposal. By so doing 
we will demonstrate our belief in the 
power of freemen to prevail and over- 
come the forces of totalitarianism. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
fourth time since 1959, we are observing 
Captive Nations Week. 

We are observing it for the purpose 
of focusing the attention of the world 
on the plight of the Communist- 
dominated nations—Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania— 
as well as of millions of other once free 
peoples who are suffering under Commu- 
nist bondage in Ukraine, Armenia, and 
other parts of the Soviet Union; in Tibet, 
North Vietnam, and North Korea; upon 
the mainland of China; and in other 
areas. 

We want the world to recall and to re- 
member that all of those nations, all of 
those peoples, have been deprived of 
their individual liberties, of their politi- 
cal freedom, and of their national inde- 
pendence by the aggressive, imperialistic 
policies of Soviet communism. 

We want to impress upon the rest of 
the world that we are not condoning 
the existence, or the extension, of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

And by taking this position, we want 
to manifest to the peoples of the captive 
nations our support for their just aspira- 
tions for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. The people of these coun- 
tries include some of our best friends 
in the world, but it sometimes appears 
that our friendship is not so constant as 
theirs. 

These are the goals, the objectives, of 
the Captive Nations Week. 

We all know, however, that history is 
shaped not by words but by deeds. 
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And, therefore, if we wish to make 
this observance meaningful—if we wish 
to continue the great American tradi- 
tion of supporting the legitimate aspira- 
tions for self-determination of people 
everywhere—then we must move beyond 
the realm of words and into the realm 
of deeds. 

The need for this is urgent. It is 
urgent because, during the past decade, 
the image of the United States as the 
defender of freedom, as the champion of 
the weak and the oppressed, has become 
somewhat blurred in the eyes of the 
world. 

It has become blurred by the confused 
cries of certain self-styled anti-Commu- 
nists among us, and by faltering ac- 
tions on our own part. 

Let me speak, first, about those who 
demand that we fight communism by 
ending all intercourse with the nations 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

Do we fight communism if we accept 
their suggestion? Do we evidence con- 
cern for the captive nations if we refuse 
to have anything to do with the Soviet- 
imposed regimes that govern them? 

Or do we, by keeping silent and un- 
committed tend to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of a Soviet sphere of influence—a 
sphere of influence embracing all of the 
currently Communist-dominated na- 
tions—and, in effect, assure the Com- 
munists that we have no intention of in- 
terfering with anything that goes on 
within their sphere of influence? The 
answer is obvious. 

And, second, as far as some of our 
Government’s policy decisions in the 
decade of the 1950’s are concerned—did 
not those decisions lend credibility to the 
theory I have just mentioned: The theory 
that the United States has little concern 
for the welfare, and the future, of the 
people under Communist domination? 

Some of these things—coming as they 
did on top of loud pledges to liberate 
the captive nations—must have blurred 
the image of America abroad, especially 
in the eyes of those who are forced to 
live under Communist rule. 

I believe, therefore, that we must show 
the world through our deeds that we are 
true to our great national tradition of 
sympathy for the underdog, and support 
for those who wish to be free and to 
organize their affairs in accordance with 
the freely expressed desires of their 
people. 

We have performed one of those deeds 
just the other day. 

We did it when the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act—an amendment 
which I supported actively and which 
stated that we shall use our aid to fur- 
ther promote the independence of the 
captive nations from the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

This was a ringing, and a courageous 
declaration. 

But it was more than just a declara- 
tion, because that amendment, written 
into our law, will enable the President 
to compete with communism, to fight 
communism, behind the Iron Curtain 
and in other strategic areas. 

By destroying the myth of the un- 
touchable Soviet sphere of influence, this 
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amendment constitutes an important 
milestone in the fight between commu- 
nism and freedom, and should bring 
great encouragement to the peoples of 
the captive nations. 

There is another way in which we are 
doing something—something concrete 
and constructive—to show the captive 
nations that we are on their side, that 
we are supporting their aspirations for 
independence and freedom. 

I am referring to the hearings on the 
captive nations, undertaken this year by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

It has been my privilege to chair these 
hearings. In the past few months, in 
the course of these hearings, we have 
received testimony about conditions in 
the captive nations from numerous wit- 
nesses. Some of these witnesses visited 
the captive nations recently. All of 
them have been there at one time or an- 
other. And all of them maintain con- 
tacts—some of them very confidential 
and vital contacts—with various groups, 
individuals, and organizations in the 
captive nations, 

Our committee has questioned these 
witnesses about conditions in the cap- 
tive nations. We have questioned them 
about U.S. policies with respect to the 
captive nations—our assistance and 
other programs—to see how these pro- 
grams are received, and how they are 
interpreted, by the anti-Communist peo- 
ple of those captive nations. 

I can tell you, at this point, that we 
have received some very valuable infor- 
mation in the course of these hearings. 
Some of this information will be pub- 
lished. The rest will not. It is too 
confidential—and potentially to damag- 
ing—to some people living behind the 
Iron j 
But we are just beginning. We have 
just scratched the surface. The big 
job—the job of compiling up-to-date in- 
formation about conditions in the cap- 
tive nations—still remains before the 
committee. 

What type of information do we want 
to compile? 

Back in the late forties, and in the 
fifties, congressional committees gath- 
ered much valuable information about 
the Communist conquest of the captive 
nations. 

At that time, congressional inquiries 
concentrated on this issue: How did the 
Communists manage to take over, and 
dominate, those countries? How have 
they managed to establish their rule 
over once-free people? 

At that time, we compiled considerable 
information about Communist penetra- 
tion, subversion, and takeover tech- 
niques. This information has served 
our Government well in devising pro- 
grams to combat Communist advances in 
other areas of the world. 

The fact that none of the 40-some new 
countries that have come into existence 
since World War II have become Com- 
munist dominated, is a tribute, in large 
part, to the programs of our Govern- 
ment—influenced to some extent, by the 
findings of our congressional com- 
mittees. 

The job before our subcommittee is 
different today than it was 5 or 10 years 
ago. 
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Today, we want to ascertain with some 
degree of accuracy what happens to a 
country, its institutions, and its people, 
after the Communists have been in con- 
trol for some years—and we want to 
make this information available to our 
entire Nation, and to others in the free 
world. 

What has happened, for instance, to 
the economies of the Communist-domi- 
nated countries? Are Communist tech- 
niques of production efficient—or do they 
lead to economic crises and chaos and 
are they gradually replaced by a return 
to some form of free enterprise? How is 
the Comecon—the Council for Economic 
Mutual Cooperation—working? Is So- 
viet Russia continuing to bleed the cap- 
tive nations economically? How is the 
product of those countries divided? 
Who gets the lion’s share? And so on. 

And on the political level, we would 
like to find out what happens to Com- 
munist takeover techniques after they 
have been allowed to continue in effect 
for a number of years. Are the people 
of the captive nations becoming com- 
munized? If so, what segments of the 
population? Where is the opposition to 
communism concentrated? And, fur- 
ther, what can we expect of the future? 

These are important questions—im- 
portant to the free world and to the peo- 
ples of the captive nations. 

We are determined to pursue them— 
and we hope that the knowledge of our 
determination—and of our efforts—will 
hearten those in the captive nations who 
are continuing to resist the insidious grip 
of communism. 

These, then, are some thoughts that 
come to my mind as we begin our ob- 
servance of the fourth annual Captive 
Nations Week. 

I sincerely hope that this week will be 
observed with proper ceremonies and ac- 
tivities by all Americans—and by free 
people everywhere. 

And I also hope that the word of our 
activities will penetrate behind the Iron 
Curtain, and bring a ray of hope to those 
who are longing for the day when liberty 
and freedom will once again prevail in 
their lands. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
July 16, is the beginning of Captive Na- 
tions Week. The commemoration of 
which was authorized and proclaimed by 
Congress 3 years ago. In the original 
resolution passed by Congress, it spe- 
cifically sets out that the enslavement 
of millions in European satellite nations 
makes a mockery of the Communist idea 
of peaceful coexistence. 

The unanimous enactment by the Con- 
gress of the captive nations resolution 
was one of the most devastating diplo- 
matic acts that the free nations have 
taken against the Communist conspira- 
tors since World War II. This resolution 
called the attention of millions through- 
out Europe, Asia, South America, and the 
free world that the Soviets, through du- 
plicity, infiltration, and unlawful aggres- 
sion, forced many small European na- 
tions into the Communist orbit. 

Over the years the Communist plan- 
ners have succeeded in creating a myth 
or an illusion with reference to peace- 
ful coexistence. The idea that the only 
alternative for peaceful coexistence is 
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war should be exposed as an interna- 
tional sham based on clever Soviet 
propaganda. 

When Khrushchev talks about peace 
through disarmament, we must remem- 
ber that this is merely a shallow Com- 
munist slogan. Disarmament means 
that the free world must depend on 
agreements instead of strength. Inter- 
national agreements are useless unless 
both parties are honest and sincere. We 
must, to be safe, judge the future by 
the past. For 30 years the Soviets have 
broken 50 out of 52 agreements with the 
free world nations. 

When Khrushchev and his lieutenants 
talk about peaceful coexistence they 
mean the free world must underwrite 
communism and Soviet world aggression. 

TWO CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


In addition to the captive nations res- 
olution of 3 years ago, the 82d Congress 
10 years ago authorized a resolution 
creating the Katyn Forest Massacre 
Committee and in the 83d Congress, 
authorized the Special Congressional 
Committee on Communist Aggression. 
These two committees, by holding hear- 
ings in Europe and America and hearing 
the testimony of approximately 400 wit- 
nesses, accomplished more to expose 
communism in its true light to millions 
throughout the world than anything 
that has been done since Karl Marx. 
Press, radio, and television carried the 
reports of these hearings throughout the 
globe. The unfortunate aftermath of 
these two great congressional commit- 
tees has been that neither the Congress 
nor the United Nations saw fit to follow 
up their findings and officially and pub- 
licly brand Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
other conspirators as unworthy of serious 
consideration in the halls of the United 
Nations or other legislative bodies in the 
free world. 

Lenin, over 40 years ago, said the Com- 
munists must do everything possible to 
avoid being outlawed internationally and 
domestically. He stated that when the 
whole Communist Party is outlawed, it is 
almost wholly paralyzed because it can 
no longer send into the surrounding 
countries and communities infiltrators 
and propaganda whereby it could spread 
its toxins and dissensions from which it 
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lation by the free world would curtail 
and destroy communism in a short num- 
ber of years. 

The Communist conspiracy has been 
allowed to run rampant until it has 
gained control over one-third of man- 
kind and it is steadily pursuing its vicious 
goal of control over the rest of the world. 
It is time now and past time for us to be 
alarmed and take the initiative propa- 
gandawise and place these international 
criminals on the defensive. 

HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


According to authentic reports from 
over the world, all is not well in the Com- 
munist world. Khrushchev is in deep 
trouble. Food is scarce everywhere in 
the Communist empire. Colonies in 
Eastern Europe are not happy. Embez- 
zlement and lawlessness is rampant in 
Russia and its satellites. Khrushehev's 
farm program is one of the most waste- 
ful experiments in economic history. Six 
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hundred million hungry Chinese are 
looking toward the wide-open spaces in 
Siberia for future habitation, and this 
worries the Soviet Communists. Very 
few of the inhabitants of the Soviet cap- 
tive nations have any use for commu- 
nism. Signs indicate from month to 
month that China's Mao and Soviet's 
Khrushchev are at odds on many issues 
and problems. These facts, along with 
world history recording that no tyrant or 
group of tyrants ever ruled long by slave 
labor camps, mass murders, prison 
camps, executions, threats, tortures, and 
fear. These reports offer some hope for 
the millions now living in Communist 
captive nations. 

In this dark hour the fate of the world 
rests largely in the hands of the people 
of the United States. We who live in 
this rich land have the opportunity, the 
responsibility, and the solemn obligation 
to stand firm for freedom, justice, and 
the elimination of the tyrannical gov- 
ernment everywhere on the face of the 
globe. 

Captive Nations Week is a medium to 
again remind the free world that the 
Communist leaders enslaved millions by 
deception and force. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the inhabitants of enslaved na- 
tions will rise up and fight against their 
captors at the first practical opportunity. 
The free nations must keep this hope 
alive in the minds and hearts of en- 
slaved people now under Communist 
domination. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
join with my colleagues in taking recog- 
nition of the fact that the third week of 
July, by virtue of a joint resolution of 
the Congress, has been designated as 
“Captive Nations Week.” 

We need frequently to tell the people 
of the world, those who are our allies or 
who are neutrals, those few who are 
enemies and who might mistake our 
courtesy for weakness, and especially 
those behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains; that we shall never forget such 
freedom-loving, captive people who are 
behind such curtains, or let them down. 
That is the assurance they need until 
ultimate victory and freedom comes to 
them. 

We believe that all men were born to 
be free and we want all such people to 
know that they can count on the United 
States to be steadfast. This is so, even 
though some of our actions may occa- 
sionally cause them concern. 

I hope the day will soon come when 
we can greet these countries, not as cap- 
tive nations, but as neighbors in the free 
community of nations. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week is one of the most effective 
antidotes we have to complacency, pas- 
sivity, and cynicism. It is often much 
too easy to forget or ignore the unpleas- 
ant, to accept wrong because it is inevi- 
table, or to overlook evil because who 
among us is without sin. But Captive 
Nations Week is a forceful reminder that 
evil exists and, indeed, is flourishing, and 
that we in the United States, we of the 
free world, have a heavy responsibility 
regarding it. 

The significance of this annual com- 
memoration, I believe, is this: That free 
people everywhere must realize that we 
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cannot, either morally or pragmatically, 
remain secure in our freedom so long as 
there are forces in our world which are 
powerful enough and ruthless enough to 
succeed in depriving other nations and 
other peoples of their God-given rights 
and liberties. 

At no other time in history, Mr. 
Speaker, has individual freedom and na- 
tional independence been threatened by 
so powerful an opponent—international 
communism. As an idea, it has a decep- 
tive appeal which has infected individ- 
uals throughout the world. As an or- 
ganized system of force, it has mobilized 
hundreds of millions of people, over- 
thrown legitimate governments, terror- 
ized innocent victims, and sought to 
intimidate the rest of the world by the 
exhibition of formidable military power. 

While it is undoubtedly true that world 
communism, both at its Soviet Russian 
headquarters and in the relations be- 
tween Communist bloc countries, has un- 
dergone significant developments, espe- 
cially since the death of Stalin, it is 
equally true that the means and objec- 
tives of communism have remained fun- 
damentally the same. Today, as in the 
beginning, world domination remains its 
goal, and its means include anything 
that will work: military force, propa- 
ganda threats, economic infiltration, 
subversion. 

Free people must oppose communism 
both as an idea and as a system of power, 
both here at home and wherever it seeks 
to pull down free institutions and en- 
slave freemen. This is an obligation 
that arises from the right of self-defense 
and from the very logic of freedom. 

How, in any specific way, the free 
world goes about the work of opposing 
communism is, of course, a matter of 
policy, of debate, of controversy. There 
is no single right way, valid for all times 
and places and circumstances. The 
strategy of freedom must be flexible, 
ready to confront the changing tactics 
of communism in various parts of the 
world and ready, too, to utilize every op- 
portunity to strengthen freedom and 
present its case forthrightly and 
persuasively. 

The important thing is not that we 
may differ among ourselves about the 
ways and means of fighting communism. 
We can trust in the good judgment, the 
wisdom, the sense of responsibility of 
people who make these decisions freely 
and democratically. What is most im- 
portant is the fact that we are united 
in seeing the threat of communism and 
united in our devotion to the objectives 
and procedures of freedom. 

The history of Captive Nations Week 
itself is an excellent example. Just as 
its birth in 1959 was bipartisan, so has 
its brief but effective life been a tribute 
to the likemindedness of Republicans 
and Democrats when confronted with 
a common enemy. 

Together, on this increasingly signif- 
icant occasion, we pledge ourselves to 
the defense of freedom and to the pur- 
suit of liberty and independence for all 
peoples. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the annual observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, which was given of- 
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ficial recognition by a resolution of the 
Congress in 1959, is a clear indication 
to the people of the Communist-domi- 
nated and oppressed countries that we 
in the United States have not forgotten 
their tragic existence. 

The observance serves as an annual 
reminder to the Soviet Union that we 
are resolute in our determination that 
the oppressed countries will not always 
be hidden behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is a constant reminder to those 
among us with heritage derived from the 
oppressed countries whose individual 
paths are following a more fortunate 
course, that the separation of individual 
freedom of action, thought, and personal 
dignity are absent in the immediate lives 
of their native countrymen. 

To those of us who are fortunate 
enough to be born in the United States 
and classify ourselves as native Amer- 
icans, it should be a solemn reminder 
that we reside in a land where freedom 
and spiritual dignity of man have always 
been foremost in the daily life of this 
great Nation. 

We should not take too lightly the 
blessings bestowed upon us, particularly 
in view of the World War crises of the 
past two generations, from which we 
were delivered by the hand of God with 
our freedom and dignity intact. 

We should take sober reflection in our 
daily lives of the fact that we are not 
beyond the end result of those past two 
generation crises, and that we are this 
day existing in a new and terrible ideo- 
logical crisis; constantly faced with rep- 
etitious threats of the communistic 
ideology overwhelming us and thrusting 
upon us a substitute of the personal and 
religious freedoms we now enjoy. 

Captive Nations Week should instill in 
our thoughts a further and greater ap- 
preciation of the multiple benefits be- 
stowed upon us, and a reminder to con- 
stantly remain alert to the threats and 
dangers from a godless regime that 
would remove these endowments. 

In so doing, we should try to under- 
stand the plight of the people in the un- 
fortunate and captive nations who are 
governed without consent, and who are 
living in a recurring hope for national 
freedom. 

We should extend to them in every 
material way the substantial things 
which will enable them to keep alive 
their inborn patriotic spirit. To that we 
can add our daily prayers for their ulti- 
mate deliverance. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in 
July 1959, the Congress adopted a reso- 
lution calling upon the President to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week. This has 
been done each year since then, and the 
proclamation has now been issued for 
this year. During this week, July 15- 
21, our Nation will again observe Captive 
Nations Week. 

Since 1959, the annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week has grown in 
scope and intensity. In all major cities 
and in numerous towns local captive 
nations committees stage observances 
with official cooperation. Millions of 
Americans join in spirit, thought and 
action in commemoration of the week. 
It is fitting that we observe this week as 
a reminder and inspiration to those who 
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have been enslaved by communism that 
the free world remembers them, and 
wants them to be free. 

The imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjuga- 
tion of the national independence of 
more nations than most of us remember. 
The Soviet Union itself is made up of 
captive nations, and, in addition, we 
recall the fate of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslavakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, and, of course, China and North 
Korea. All these, and more, have been 
swallowed up by the monster that is the 
international. Communist conspiracy. 
They live now under the yoke of Com- 
munist bondage. 

If the peoples of these more than 20 
nations could choose—if the right of 
choice were still theirs—certainly, they 
would choose freedom and independ- 
ence. Who would willingly choose bond- 
age and subjugation? But, they remain 
captives of communism because the 
Kremlin bosses have suppressed the 
basic drive for freedom and independ- 
ence by violence, subversion, deceit, and 
brute force. 

There is a crack in the high wall of 
Communist control, however, because, 
while brute force does achieve secret- 
police control, it also strengthens the 
will and determination of the captive 
peoples and offers them the most prized 
possession—hope. Without this, every- 
thing would be lost. 

We in the United States are well aware 
of the sentiments of these captive peo- 
ples. We understand and support their 
aspirations for liberty, and we know 
that, so long as any nation is oppressed, 
no nation is entirely free. And so, we 
must stir ourselves against the ugly 
monster of Communist slavery, and hold 
high the banner of freedom and inde- 
pendence as a beacon and a goal for all 
the captive nations of the world. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, once again 
it is Captive Nations Week, a commemo- 
rative observance first established in 1959 
by joint congressional resolution and 
Presidential proclamation. It is not a 
joyous occasion but a grim reminder that 
numerous, once-free European nations 
have now been held captive by the Soviet 
Union for nearly 20 years. Among them 
are the three former Baltic republics of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the Bal- 
kan States of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania, and in the heartland of Eu- 
rope, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
so-called People’s Republic of East 
Germany. 

For nearly 20 years now the peoples 
of these nations have been subjected to 
the totalitarian methods of the Krem- 
lin in its all-out effort to consolidate its 
political and economic power and to ex- 
pand its control over the minds of men. 
The one heartening factor of the dark 
tragedy is the limited measure of Soviet 
success. For the revolts in East Ger- 
many in 1953 and in Hungary and Po- 
land in 1956 attest to the fact that the 
human spirit is not easily discouraged. 
The many recent brave attempts to es- 
cape from East Berlin are further exam- 
ples of the potency of man’s desire for 
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life at great risk if there is a chance, no 
matter how slim, that the reward might 
be freedom rather than death. Even a 
concrete wall is not a sufficient barrier. 

“What can we do to help the captive 
peoples of central and Eastern Europe?” 
we might ask ourselves as we commemo- 
rate Captive Nations Week. 

Our words of encouragement, our ex- 
pressions of sympathy, may seem impo- 
tent, even vacuous, in the face of so stern 
an enemy as the Soviet Union. But we 
underestimate their significance. For 
our statements record our concern and 
remind the Kremlin that we have not 
forgotten the captive peoples of Europe. 
Our expressions of sympathy help to 
keep alive the hope of the captive peo- 
ples and to encourage their continuing 
struggle. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the term “captive nations” is of recent 
origin; it refers to those nations of Eu- 
rope that were involved in the last war, 
had lost their independence during that 
war, and then, all of them were brought 
under the baleful sway of Soviet com- 
munism. 

On the very eve of the last war and 
throughout the course of that war the 
Soviet Government succeeded in con- 
cealing its true motive—its opposition 
to democracy, it unrelenting war against 
all peoples in non-Communist countries, 
and its aggressive expansionist policy. 
Whether Western democracies were in 
earnest in taking Soviet leaders at their 
own estimate, as true and reliable allies 
of the West fighting nazism and fascism, 
or whether they merely pretended to be- 
lieve them, hoping at the conclusion of 
the war difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings could be smoothed out and rectified, 
when the war was over more than a third 
of Europe’s territory and one-fourth of 
its population were blanketed under the 
deadly pall of Soviet communism, and 
separated from the free West by the 
impenetrable Iron Curtain. One might 
say that this sad fact, the unbelievable 
captivity of 9 nations, with some 100 
million inhabitants by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its agents, constitutes the 
blackest page in postwar international 
history. It also constitutes the most 
damaging and damning testimony 
against the Soviet Union as well as 
against all forms of Communist totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

The story and the status of these cap- 
tive nations, more than any single act of 
the Soviet Government, bring out into 
broad daylight the greedy and expan- 
sionist policy of that Government. Be- 
fore the war these nations were free and 
independent neighbors, meaning no of- 
fense or harm to Communist Russia. 
But the rulers in the Kremlin could not 
tolerate these free governments. So 
their principal policy toward these 
Western democracies was the annihila- 
tion of these nations as independent en- 
tities and the enslavement of their 
industrious population. The last war 
offered them the opportunity for the 
implementation of their evil designs. 

Even before the conclusion of that 
war, the masterminds in the Kremlin 
had already extended their rule over 
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certain of these countries. All of 
Poland, the Baltic countries, and most 
of the Balkans were already overrun by 
the Red army and Communist govern- 
ments installed in these countries. The 
Soviet forces occupied and held these 
countries in the name of security, but 
actually what they were seeking and 
had secured was more territory and the 
enslavement of more people. As stated 
above, this action of the Soviet Govern- 
ment brought out in stark nakedness the 
nature of Soviet expanionist colonial- 
ism, and the ruthless methods by which 
that colonialism was to be attained—at 
the expense of the enslavement of more 
than 100 million free and independent 
people in Europe alone. 

And if today the Soviet Government 
is hated and detested in all these coun- 
tries, damned and condemned by all 
captive nations, that Government has to 
thank itself for antagonizing and for 
making these peoples uncompromising 
enemies to the Soviet Union. For 
nearly two decades these peoples have 
been suffering under Communist tyr- 
anny, instituted and sustained in these 
countries by the Soviet Union. The sad 
fate that seemed to have awaited these 
nations at the end of the war is an un- 
enviable one, for all of them are im- 
prisoned in their homelands behind the 
Iron Curtain. On this third observance 
of Captive Nations Week, we hope and 
pray for the freedom of these nations 
and for the destruction of Soviet com- 
munism everywhere. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join my colleagues in this 
significant and extremely important rec- 
ognition of Captive Nations Week. As 
we remember the millions of people who 
are caught in the merciless grip of the 
Communist vise, we must make it abun- 
dantly clear that we will support any and 
all efforts to return them to freedom and 
independence. 

The Communists would have the 
world believe that imperialism is the dis- 
ease of the free world. That this is a 
hypocritical, blatant falsification be- 
comes obvious when we see the number 
of once-proud, free people who have 
been trapped behind the Iron Curtain, 
enslaved by a tyrannical force whose co- 
lonial ambitions are unparalleled. The 
imperialism of the Communist regime is 
a brutal and inhuman force representing 
a callous disregard of every moral and 
legal right of mankind. 

It is one thing to enter into a sphere 
of control voluntarily, but it is quite an- 
other thing to be arbitrarily deprived of 
sovereignty, individual freedom, and 
dignity. 

These captive peoples have suffered 
intolerable indignities, interminable 
hardships and inevitable degredation at 
the hands of their Communist masters. 
They are weak from physical starvation 
and drained by spiritual starvation. 
Freedom to them is a word to be spoken 
in hushed whispers, but cherished in still 
hopeful hearts. 

Captive Nations Week is one of the 
most significant events in our calendar. 
Not only do we prove to these unfortu- 
nate, desperate people that they have 
not been forgotten, but we point out to 
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the rest of the world the unspeakable 
horrors of the Communist system and 
the sure death of spirit and hope that is 
represented by any affiliation with this 
vicious empire. 

We must keep hope alive in the captive 
nations. By reaffirming our intention to 
assure liberation and freedom for these 
people, we show our country and the 
rest of the world that the guarantee of 
freedom is an inviolate tenet of Amer- 
ica’s beliefs and that the denial of free- 
dom to any group represents an immoral, 
grotesque violation of individual and na- 
tional rights which we cannot and will 
not countenance. 

It is not enough merely to point to the 
failures. of the Communist system, for 
each of these failures means additional 
misery for those forced to live under 
these intolerable conditions. We must 
continue to press for the independence 
that these people deserve. To do other- 
wise would be to neglect our responsibil- 
ity to humanity. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting and proper that this deliberative 
body, the House of Representatives, 
should pause in its daily tasks to pay 
tribute to the nations and the people 
held captive in the Communist bloc. 
Not only does such a tribute have a firm 
basis in our country’s traditions, but also 
it is singularly appropriate in our times 


today. 

Never in the history of the world has 
the value in the minds of men of self- 
determination been more effectively 
dramatized on the international scene 
than in the recent years with the 
struggles of the Afro-Asian nations, 
The birth of these countries in some 
cases was achieved only with much pain 
and labor, but their toil was not in vain. 
No longer do men question whether 
their aspirations are just, for the West- 
ern world is now finally realizing that 
all men must be given the possibility of 
choice in deciding their political future. 

Yet, in spite of the Soviet Union's 
avowal of the validity of self-determina- 
tion, this truth concerning the rights 
of man has not been accepted by those 
who control the Communist world. The 
leaders of Eastern Europe do not give 
to their people the precious gift of po- 
litical choice. The peoples of the cap- 
tive nations must accept the judgments 
and the will of the ruling elite. 

From what we know of the nature of 
man, we cannot believe that these peo- 
ple accept the arbitrary decrees of those 
in power without questioning. We know 
that they must harbor in their hearts 
the desire for the inalienable rights and 
freedoms which are given to man by 
God, we know that they have never 
given up the hope that the time will 
come when they will have the possibility 
for self-expression in a free country. 

Let us, then, pay tribute to these peo- 
ple, today. By acknowledging the silent 
aspirations of the peoples of the captive 
nations, we can make known to the world 
the profound sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people. We can show that the exer- 
cise of God's gifts of reason and free will 
have not been taken for granted. 

As we contemplate our own treasured 
values and rededicate ourselves to our 
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democratic heritage, we can prove that 
the proclamation of Captive Nations 
Week is not merely an empty jesture, as 
some individuals would claim. This 
proclamation can be seen in its true 
light, as a reiteration of our concern for 
the suppressed peoples of the captive 
nations and in our belief in self-deter- 
mination. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DERWINSKI] will be interested to have a 
report on the progress of committee 
hearings which are currently being held 
by the Subcommittee on Europe of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
the captive nations. 

The gentlewoman from New York 
LMrs. KELLY], who is the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Europe, has given 
the impetus for holding these hearings 
and I am happy to have had the privi- 
lege of acting as chairman of this sub- 
committee. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. FLoop], and other Members who 
have introduced resolutions have given 
evidence of the interest of this body and 
also of the country in the present status 
of the captive nations and it has been 
the purpose of our subcommittee to pro- 
vide a forum for the airing of opinions 
on this question. 

We have already held a series of hear- 
ings. We have heard from representa- 
tives of the Department of State, of the 
Voice of America, and Radio Free 
Europe. We have also received testi- 
mony from representatives of many of 
the captive nations, including Poland, 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, and Latvia. 
Tomorrow, we expect to hear from 
Ferenc Nagy, the former Prime Minister 
of Hungary. Included among our wit- 
nesses have been people who have re- 
cently been behind the Iron Curtain and 
have given us valuable information on 
present-day conditions. 

During the course of the hearings, we 
have gathered much valuable informa- 
tion on the effects of the Soviet seizure 
of these nations and present conditions 
in these countries. We have also had an 
opportunity to consider the present cli- 
mate of opinion among the people of 
these countries and the effects of our 
governmental policies. 

I am confident that our hearings will 
provide a source of much information to 
Members of Congress who are interested 
in the problem of captive nations, and I 
am confident that we shall be able to 
prepare a report which will be extremely 
helpful in the guidance of our national 
policy in relation to these unfortunate 
nations whose people are stanch and 
tried friends of the United States. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, on July 10, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD some remarks with respect 
to Captive Nations Week. At that time, 
in view of the fact that the third week 
of July was rapidly approaching, I ex- 
pressed my concern as to what action the 
President intended to take this year. I 
raised the question as to whether the 
Executive would again succumb to State 
Department advisers who support a pas- 
sive policy of appeasement to the Krem- 
lin, in the mistaken belief that we can 
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win the cold war by keeping Mr. K. in a 
happy frame of mind. 

In one respect, my fears were ground- 
less. As you know, Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, July 13, the White House did issue 
a proclamation in compliance with the 
congressional request as contained in 
Public Law 86-90. On the other hand, 
however, it seems to me that a “gesture 
of appeasement” was also forthcoming. 
As a matter of fact, after reading the 
President’s remarks, I am wondering if 
no proclamation would not have been 
better. 

For example, and as a means of com- 
parison, I cite President Kennedy’s Cap- 
tive Nations Week proclamation for 1962 
and follow it with former President Eis- 
enhower’s Captive Nations Week proc- 
lamation of 1959: 


PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ON CAPTIVE Na- 
TIONS WEEK, 1962 


Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week in July 
1959 as Captive Nations Week, and to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; and 

Whereas there exist many historical and 
cultural ties between the people of these 
captive nations and the American people; 
and 

Whereas the principles of self-government 
and human freedom are universal ideals and 
the common heritage of mankind: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
15, 1962, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and I 
urge them to give renewed devotion to the 
just aspirations of all people for national 
independence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I haye hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1962, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the 187th. 


[SEAL] JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
By the President: 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1959 


A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America 


Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
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States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July 1959 as 
Captive Nations Week and to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
19, 1959, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities and I urge 
them to study the plight of the Soviet- 
dominated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspirations 
of the peoples of those captive nations. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 17th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1959 and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 184th. 

[SEAL] 


Now, I ask my colleagues to compare 
these two statements; bearing in mind 
President Kennedy’s outstanding foren- 
sic ability and powers of oratory, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the ad- 
vice of Mr. Rostow, Mr. Schlesinger and 
others has an important infiuence on the 
issuance of this watered-down procla- 
mation. 

In my judgment, it falls far short of 
any ringing declaration of support for 
these enslaved people. I regret to say 
that it seems to me a most inauspicious 
start in commemorating this week, fol- 
lowing as it does last week’s frantic ef- 
fort by the administration to obtain a 
free hand to give foreign aid to Com- 
munist countries. 

Keep in mind that the particular coun- 
tries to receive this aid are for the most 
part the dictatorial governments of 
these very captive nations we are today 
commemorating. Itis these ruthless ty- 
rants that we persist in aiding and by so 
doing forge the chains a little tighter 
on their enslaved peoples. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself, as I know all of the 
other Members of the House do, with the 
very pertinent remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. The 100 
million captives in Eastern Europe, who 
are part of the 1 billion persons around 
the world who have been deprived of 
their freedom by Communist tyrants 
through no fault of their own, are among 
the most heroic and important peoples 
in the world—heroic because they have 
never given up, and important because 
they are strategically so located that at 
the moment of showdown, which is 
bound to come, they can strike the most 
vital blows on behalf of freedom through 
their resistance within the Communist 
bloc, through sabotage, sitdowns and all 
sorts of disrupting measures. I believe 
these captive peoples are our most im- 
portant and most dependable allies, and 
I suggest that we should test every pro- 
posal in this field by one simple cri- 
terion: If we were to adopt a proposed 
course of action, would it strengthen the 
oppressed? Or would it strengthen their 
oppressors? Would an action by the 
Congress, or a statement by a high of- 
ficial, increase the respectability, the 
prestige, the influence, and, therefore, 
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the power of the tyrants? Or would it 
send a message of hope and encourage- 
ment to the captive peoples, stimulate 
their will to resist and heighten their 
morale? 

America’s own survival may well de- 
pend on the ability of these people to 
hold fast and to keep their Communist 
oppressors so tied down and busy at home 
that they cannot embark on more 
dangerous adventures abroad. I do not 
know that we have done anything in the 
Congress in recent years that has 
heartened these people more than the 
passage of the captive nations resolu- 
tion 3 years ago. I rejoice that the 
President has issued his proclamation. 
In doing these things, we are alerting 
our own people to the danger. And we 
are sending a message to the captive 
peoples encouraging them to hang on, 
assuring them that we will not forget 
them, and that together we will work 
to retain the freedom of those now free 
and regain freedom for those who have 
been deprived of it. 

All the evidence indicates that the 
Communists are in great trouble at home 
today largely due to the resistance of 
the people whom we are here remember- 
ing. There are food shortages in the 
Soviet Union after 40 years of the sup- 
posedly blessed and benevolent Commu- 
nist regime. Khrushchev tells them 
“eat more horsemeat.” ‘There are food 
shortages in Poland and Hungary, ra- 
tioning in Bulgaria and Rumania, which 
when free always had food surpluses. 
Things are worst of all in Red China. 
The Communists are really in trouble 
there, due to internal pressures, sup- 
ported by external resistance. Let us 
keep them in trouble by keeping up the 
pressures. 

Mr. Khrushehev's threats, repeated 
every week, about what he is going to 
do are, in my opinion, more signs of in- 
ternal weakness than of firm intention. 
He protests too loudly, trying to terror- 
ize the world into further concessions. 
This is the moment for all freemen to 
hold fast, as the captive peoples have 
been doing so steadfastly so long, and 
so courageously. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in 
many cities throughout our country 
preparations have been made for an- 
other annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. This year the week’s ob- 
servance is from July 15 to July 21. 
New York City and Buffalo, among other 
great cities, will be marking Captive 
Nations Week during this period. 

The Captive Nations Week observ- 
ances perform a great service to this Na- 
tion and to the free world. They direct 
the attention of all free minds toward 
the most penetrating weakness in Soviet 
Russia's totalitarian empire—that is, the 
captive nations both within and outside 
the Soviet Union. This impact is dem- 
onstrated unmistakably by the unremit- 
ting attacks made by Moscow, Peiping, 
and their satellites against this week 
and the resolution which Congress 
passed last year. At the recent Com- 
munist Party Congresses, Khrushchev 
denounced vehemently both Captive Na- 
tions Week and the congressional reso- 
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lution. He obviously fears something 
very deeply. 
In President Kennedy’s words: 


We dare not forget today that we are the 
heirs of that first Revolution. 


The Captive Nations Week resolution 
accordingly emphasizes the revolutionary 
impact of American independence, a liv- 
ing and dynamic symbol, evoking strong 
motivation to determined action. As the 
Captive Nations Week resolution indi- 
cates, our Nation, built by the free and 
creative energies of people drawn from 
every quarter of the globe, is a unique 
historical experiment—in short, the last 
best hope of mankind,” as Abraham 
Lincoln put it. 

Most important at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, is the sustained application of 
the living principles of national inde- 
pendence and personal liberty to other 
nations and peoples. For not only is the 
consistent application of these principles 
essential to the further growth and de- 
velopment of our Nation, it is also indis- 
pensable to the existence and survival of 
the nontotalitarian free world. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago this week the Congress of the United 
States passed a resolution setting aside 
the third week in July of each year as 
Captive Nations Week, and requesting 
the President to proclaim it as such. 
The moral force of such an appeal on be- 
half of the peoples held in bondage by 
Communist tyranny proved its worth in 
the strongly worded proclamation by 
President Eisenhower that set Premier 
Khrushchev into a rage. The head bar- 
barian angrily denounced the act as a 
“rude interference in the internal affairs 
of the Soviet Union.” 

Such hypocrisy typifies the leaders of 
the Communist bloc. They choose to 
ignore their own ruthless subjugation of 
minority nationalities within the Soviet 
Union itself, such as the Armenians, the 
Ukrainians, the Kazaks, to name but a 
few. And what of the swallowing up of 
the Baltic States, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia? No doubt Mr. Khrushchev 
would prefer to have us ignore the chains 
that bind the Eastern European nations 
to the dictatorship of the Red elite. In 
the midst of an era marked by the end 
of colonialism and the birth of new na- 
tions, Communist imperialism refuses to 
rest its case. Neither shall we. 

The purpose of Captive Nations Week 
is threefold. First, it is an expression of 
deep sympathy and compassion, from 
the hearts of the American people, to 
those who have suffered and are suffer- 
ing under the yoke of tyranny. 

Secondly, it is an expression of sup- 
port to those within and without their 
captive homelands, assuring them that 
the citadel of freedom has not turned 
its back on their just aspirations for 
freedom and national unity in a moment 
of political expediency. It is one of the 
cardinal rules of a totalitarian regime 
that the spirit of resistance must be 
crushed. We must seek, by whatever 
way possible, to thwart this goal. That 
our moral support of such resistance 
strikes home to the rulers of the Krem- 
lin has already been demonstrated in 
the past. What effect the proclamation 
of last Friday by President Kennedy will 
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have remains to be seen. But surely we 
can do more than simply memorialize 
the occasion. We can urge that such 
instruments for disseminating informa- 
tion to the peoples beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain be used to convey our message of 
hope, and we can unceasingly bring the 
Soviet Union before the court of moral 
world opinion whenever the question of 
the rights of man is raised. 

Lastly, let us not forget that the list 
of captive nations, as far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, is not a closed list. 
From Laos to Latin America, the struggle 
for the minds of men, and the control 
of nations, continues. We should use 
this week to remind ourselves that we 
must correct our past mistakes, and pre- 
vent the subjugation of new areas of 
the world. A nation that condones in- 
difference to past oppression cannot re- 
main just; a nation that condones in- 
difference to future oppression cannot 
remain free. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in our 
observance today on the floor of the 
House of Captive Nations Week we issue 
a clarion call to the enslaved peoples of 
the world to continue in their efforts, 
however constrained they must of neces- 
sity be, to shed the shackles of tyranny. 
We hope to comfort these peoples with 
the knowledge that we will never slacken 
our efforts in their behalf and that we 
support them spiritually, materially, and 
morally in this their time of tribulation. 

We in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
have heard testimony regarding the 
messages of hope and inspiration which 
are daily beamed through Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts to Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania. We have heard of the admi- 
rable work of the Voice of America in the 
Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. The Free Europe Commit- 
tee, parent organization of Radio Free 
Europe, has performed a monumental 
task in supporting certain exiles from 
these Iron Curtain countries in their 
activities to further the cause of liberty 
in their native lands. 

The heavy paw of the Russian bear 
is everywhere visible as it leaves in its 
wake of destruction mute testimony to 
the terrors it has inflicted on innocent 
peoples who have the misfortune to be 
geographically easy to annex. The 
Free Europe Committee has never pro- 
pounded the feasibility of violent upris- 
ing on the part of these captive peoples, 
but it has not relaxed in its efforts to 
strengthen their resistance that they 
may successfully undermine the rule of 
their Communist overlords. 

The power-hungry Communist elite 
strategically placed throughout Eastern 
Europe at the close of World War II by 
the Russian Communist Party never pre- 
tended to woo those war-torn nations by 
seduction, knowing full well that such 
mild measures were foreordained to 
failure. Instead, it launched a mass 
rape upon the sanctity of its small, weak 
neighbors until one by one they fell by 
force into the fold. 

The Communist Party, a minority 
group in all these countries, has at- 
tempted a program of Russification of 
these peoples in an effort to quench the 
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fires of nationalism. They have en- 
deavored to ensconce the Russian tongue 
as the official language of these coun- 
tries. Knowing that the practice of reli- 
gion whets an individual’s appetite for 
freedom, Russia, under the ruse that 
religion is the opiate of the masses, has 
striven to discourage the practice of the 
faith either through outright persecu- 
tion or through taxation to the point of 
extermination, 

The Communists have also attempted 
collectivization of agriculture; however, 
the dismal] failure of this move was so 
patently evident that after the Polish 
revolt of 1956 nearly all the land in Po- 
land was returned to private farmers. 
Khrushchev himseif acknowledged that 
people cannot be forced into collectivi- 
zation, that production is voluntarily 
higher in an atmosphere of freedom. 

The peoples of Eastern Europe have 
been notably unwilling to be beguiled by 
propaganda about the desirability of 
life in the Soviet Union, for those people 
who emigrate have been “selected” for 
compulsory labor. The cruelly crushed 
Hungarian revolt in 1956 was greeted by 
and large by silence on the part of the 
press of neutralist nations. The lesson 
was not lost, however, for India un- 
favorably compared the later violation of 
Tibet’s borders by the Red Chinese with 
the brutality of the Russians in Hun- 
gary. 

Strong anti-Russian feeling persists 
in the Baltic States which have always 
feared the monster Mother Russia on 
their eastern boundaries. Now, their 
nightmares have all become reality with 
their subjugation and absorption into 
the Soviet Union. 

The valiant and often futile attempts 
of East Germans to flee the virtual 
prison of their once-beloved country are 
eloquent testimony to the horrors of life 
under the iron thumb of Moscow. It is 
a sad commentary that for these people 
life is so far from worth living under 
communism that they risk death to rid 
themselves of their chains. 

The Russian-fostered regimes have 
not been able to break the morale of their 
subjects. Instead they have incurred an 
abiding hatred among the subjugated. 
Western visitors behind the Iron Curtain 
have won the easy admission of the 
youth that they hate anything Russian. 
The fires of their hatred are fanned by 
memories of their elders of the massive 
program of annihilation instituted 
against those who resisted subjection. 

The ill-concealed opposition of the 
captive peoples to their Communist 
rulers is no indication, however, that the 
West need relax in its efforts to aid and 
abet the cause of freedom. The wide- 
spread misrepresentation that interna- 
tional communism has slackened in the 
drive toward its ultimate goal is un- 
fortunate, for the Communists have not 
grown soft; they have only grown subtle, 
and therefore even more dangerous. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the original sponsors of the Captive Na- 
tions Committee resolutions with my 
valued and able friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, I am 
honored and pleased to join the distin- 
guished and outstanding Member, the 
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gentleman from Illinois, the Honorable 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, in this observance 
by the House of Captive Nations Week. 

Let us make it clear to the gallant 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain that we 
are inspired by their courage and their 
fight for freedom in the face of oppres- 
sion, tyranny, and terror. Let us keep 
bright the burning flame of liberty and 
self-determination which the ruthless 
and powerful Soviet masters have been 
unable to smother despite their chains, 
their brainwashing, their malign perse- 
cutions, their mass starvation tactics, 
their brutal suppression of the individ- 
ual, their harsh and brutal treatment of 
religion, their destruction of culture, and 
their relentless and incessant warfare 
against free institutions. 

None of these brutal and horrible 
deeds, continuing to this day under the 
yoke of Red slavery and tyranny, has 
managed to suppress the shining armor 
of courage, spirit and loyalty of the help- 
less small nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain whose peoples look to America for 
hope, encouragement, and assistance in 
being liberated from Communist bond- 
age. 

The liberation of enslaved millions 
who are the victims of cruel oppression, 
exploitation, and aggression remains the 
great challenge of the hour. On this 
day of commemoration of Captive Na- 
tions Week, let it be known throughout 
the world that the United States stands 
firm and resolute on a policy to give 
encouragement and help to these gallant 
peoples and that our Nation is behind 
them in their efforts to restore freedom 
and liberty to their unhappy lands. 

Let us pledge anew our hearts and 
hopes in the liberation and aspirations 
of the captive nations to help speed the 
day of their deliverance from tyranny 
and slavery. Let us hold out the hand 
of friendship and assistance to these 
helpless and downtrodden peoples so 
that they may soon regain in full meas- 
ure the great liberties they cherish. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, when on July 9, 1959, the 
Congress of the United States passed 
Public Law 86-90 establishing Captive 
Nations Week, the United States of 
America clearly made evident a decisive 
intention to encourage and lend assist- 
ance to the countless millions of inno- 
cent persecuted peoples around the 
world, whose lives are embittered with 
torture, poverty, and serfdom, imposed 
upon them by self-appointed masters. 
We are pledged to let no one forget the 
millions of people who, almost without 
hope, live within the confinements of 
walls and curtains erected by the Com- 
munist powers. These walls must be de- 
stroyed, and these curtains must be 
raised. x 

Behind these walls are little people 
with big dreams. That they earnestly 
desire to be released from the monolithic 
Soviet bloc is evidenced by the Hungar- 
ian rebellion, the Polish uprisings, the 
incidents in East Berlin, and the out- 
pouring of refugees from Red China to 
Hong Kong. But the cracks in the walls 
must be widened, for at this very mo- 
ment human beings are being held in in- 
human slavery, restrained physically, 
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emotionally, and spiritually. The yoke 
of oppression must be lifted. The creep- 
ing shadow of Soviet imperialism must 
be erased forever. 

If the peoples of the captive nations 
can keep alive their dream of freedom, 
Soviet imperialism will eventually end. 
The fact that we have not forgotten 
them helps to keep the dream of freedom 
alive. Just last week this body approved 
administration efforts to offer aid to the 
peoples of certain countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. Today, in this body, we 
commemorate Captive Nations Week. 
By this means we say to the peoples of 
the captive nations we freedom-loving 
Americans, who detest slavery in any 
part of the world, have not forgotten 
you. That is the true intent and signifi- 
cance of the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Second 
World War was a tragedy on a global 
scale, and it was tragic in innumerable 
ways. But its most heart-rending aspect 
is the sad lot of the captive nations to- 
day. The peoples in 9 European coun- 
tries numbering about 100 million, peo- 
ples in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary; 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Rumania in the 
Balkans, constitute the captive nations 
of Europe. 

These peoples differed from each 
other in language, in local and national 
traditions, and in their beliefs, but they 
all shared one common faith: they all 
believed in freedom and independence, 
and fortunately for them they were free 
until the eve of the last war. Most of 
them had regained their freedom subse- 
quent to the First World War, but they 
had succeeded in instituting free, demo- 
cratic institutions in their homelands, 
and they all were rightly proud of their 
accomplishments. The outbreak of the 
war not only put an end to their in- 
dependent existence, but made them 
helpless victims of unbridled aggression 
let loose first by the Nazis and then by 
the masters in the Kremlin. 

During the entire course of the war 
millions of these peoples were uprooted 
from their homes and all of them were 
enslaved by their conquering enemies. 
Whether oppressed in their homelands, 
or suffering in exile in distant parts of 
the Soviet Union, they put up with all 
kinds of miseries and hardships; and 
their losses in terms of human beings 
may be counted in millions. These 
sturdy and stouthearted souls, reared in 
the schools of adversity and inured to 
indescribable sufferings, lived through 
the agonizing years of the war, and 
hoped that at the conclusion of that war 
they would have their reward in freedom 
and independence. But the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s deceitful and deliberate de- 
termination to deny these peoples their 
freedom prevailed, and for the last 17 
years these peoples are living in captivity 
in their homelands behind the Iron Cur- 
tain erected between the free world and 
the Communist-dominated totalitarian 
world. 

The Government of the United States 
and those of the free world witnessed the 
capture of these nations by the Soviet 
Union, and, though they did their utmost 
to keep them free, it was not within their 
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power to do this. Instead, since the war 
the leaders of this country as well as 
those of free Europe have been working 
hard to bring about the freedom of these 
captive nations through negotiations and 
peaceful means. This goal has not been 
attained as yet, but let us hope on the 
observance of this Captive Nations Week 
that their efforts will succeed and the 
captive nations of Europe will once more 
regain their freedom. 

Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I ar- 
rived with members of my committee in 
Austria after the Hungarian revolution 
to determine the causes of the revolution 
and why it had failed. 

We found that the Hungarian revolu- 
tion firmly established that a vigorous, 
farsighted, and consistent U.S. policy to- 
ward the captive nations is essential to 
steady progress toward peace with free- 
dom in Europe. The fate of Hungary 
does not preclude future uprisings. 

On the basis of visits to other Euro- 
pean nations and with conferences with 
top-level U.S. and local officials on these 
and other countries, the study mission 
found that the impact was a primary 
political fact on all European nations. 
The Hungarian freedom fighters re- 
garded their fight, as did the other cap- 
tive peoples, as a fight for freedom for 
all captive peoples. 

The revolution demonstrated that So- 
viet policy toward the satellite nations 
is a policy of ruthless colonialism and 
overlordship of both human and natural 
resources without parallel in modern his- 
tory. It exploded the myth that con- 
stant indoctrination and savage suppres- 
sion of fundamental liberties could 
destroy that basic desire among the 
workers, the intellectuals, and, most im- 
portant, the youth of a nation. 

The report of the subcommittee made 
the following recommendations: 

We should be prepared to move quickly 
in the United Nations to meet all foreseeable 
contingencies. A delay of even a few days, 
as was the case during the Hungarian revo- 
lution, may have a decisive effect on the 
action inside the revolting country. Alter- 
native kinds of proposals, with precedents 
well documented, must be prepared and 
constantly revised. For example, proposals 
seeking condemnation, sanctions, observers, 
police force, mediation, cease-fire, expedi- 
tionary force, etc., should be prepared for 
any foreseeable event or combination of 
events. 

The U.S. representative to the United 
Nations should be instructed to propose the 
reconvening of the General Assembly to hear 
the report of the United Nations Fact Find- 
ing Committee on Hungary. Soviet repres- 
sion in Hungary should also be subjected to 
thorough examination without delay. 

It is felt that a real study should be made 
by our Government regarding the obstruc- 
tive role of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites within the United Nations. The bitter 
fact remains that, although the United Na- 
tions is supposed to be the leading force for 
international peace in the world today, any 
and all effective deterrent action against the 
Soviet threat of world aggression has been 
taken outside of the United Nations. If this 
organization is not to deteriorate to a mere 
international debating society, it must find 
some method of enforcing majority opinion 
even when the interests of the Soviet Union 
are directly concerned. As the only power of 
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comparable influence, the United States 
should take the leadership toward seeking 
a revision of the United Nations Charter 
that would permit such enforcement. 

With particular respect to Hungary, the 
study mission recommends against the ac- 
ceptance of the credentials of the puppet 
Kadar regime by the United Nations. It 
suggests the consideration of applying eco- 
nomic sanctions and all other feasible steps 
against both the Soviet Union and Hungary 
as long as the authority of the United Na- 
tions is being rebuffed. It recommends the 
creation and permanent maintenance of mo- 
bile observer teams which could be dis- 
patched immediately to areas of interna- 
tional tension for the purpose of observation 
and reporting. Had such a team been avail- 
able for use in Hungary, the fate of that 
unhappy country might have been entirely 
different. The United Nations should re- 
quire permission for the entry of such teams 
at all times (by direction of the Secretary 
General), as a condition of United Nations 
membership. 

The study mission believes that consider- 
ation should be given to the question 
whether, from a juridical standpoint, a de 
facto state of war existed last fall between 
Hungary and the Soviet Union. If this 
view were accepted, it might have far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

A sustained attempt to launch such an 
inquiry should be made in the United Na- 
tions. It would be a continuing vehicle for 
spotlighting conditions in the satellites, and 
might justifiably call the Soviet into account 
for her past aggressions and continuing 
policy of subjugation, 


The Subcommittee on Europe is en- 
deavoring to establish a realistic policy 
toward the peoples of the captive nations. 
I, with the consent of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Honorable THomas E. Morcan, promul- 
gated a series of hearings on captive 
nations. 

These hearings have been chaired by 
the distinguished gentleman, the Hon- 
orable Jonn S. MONAGAN, of Connecticut. 
Numerous witnesses have appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee giving testimony 
concerning the present conditions pre- 
vailing in the captive nations. 

Tomorrow afternoon the subcommit- 
tee will hear from the former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, the Honorable 
Ferenc Nagy, and chairman of the As- 
sembly of Captive Nations, and the Hon- 
orable Brutus Coste, Secretary General 
of the Assembly of Captive Nations. 

At this time and for the remainder of 
this week, it is only proper and fitting 
that we pay our deep respects to the 
enslaved peoples still held in bondage in 
the captive nations. 

The acts of governments usually re- 
flect the feelings and wishes of their 
constituents. This is invariably true in 
the case of democratic governments, and 
it was certainly true when Congress en- 
acted 3 years ago the establishment of 
the Captive Nations Week. By that act 
the President was authorized to pro- 
claim the third week of each July as 
Captive Nations Week. Though this 
move was made only 3 years ago, it was 
the most appropriate way of expressing 
our genuine feeling for the sad fate of 
the captive nations, and also expressing 
our wholehearted condemnation of the 
Soviet communism which has enslaved 
these nations, 

There are 9 captive nations in 
Europe alone, with a population of nearly 
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90 million in addition to the 17 million 
Germans in East Germany. Their 
homelands extend from the Baltic region 
to the Balkans. The Albanians, Bul- 
garians, Czechoslovaks, Estonians, Hun- 
garians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles 
and Rumanians oonstitute captive na- 
tions of Europe. The freedom and in- 
dependence of these nations were casual- 
ties of the last war, and unfortunate 
events subsequent to that war. But all 
of them would have regained their free- 
dom if the Soviet Union had acted in 
good faith, and had honored its wartime 
pledges. Instead, the Soviet Govern- 
ment worked for the enslavement of 
these nations by extending its detested 
system over the lands of these peoples. 
And the diplomacy of the West, spear- 
headed by that of our Government, has 
not been successful in its attempt to se- 
cure the freedom of these nations. Our 
Government and those of our allies must 
continue their relentless efforts in this 
direction, and all of us ardently hope 
that these nations will be freed from 
Soviet totalitarian enslavement. 

In line with the comments one will 
read during this Captive Nations Week, 
I believe the editorial in the Tablet, 
July 15, 1962, expresses that which we 
ought to do and I hope that a realistic 
policy will be formulated by the United 
States in conjunction with our allies. 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

The coming week, designated Captive Na- 
tions Week, is a period which merits serious 
observance. 

Because we live in a distracting world and 
because the Communists use every trick to 
distract us, we unfortunately may forget 
that over 800 million people are held in the 
stern grip of Red bondage in the captive na- 
tions. Captive Nations Week is the needed 
reminder that communism continually is 
spreading out its tentacles in its avowed 
purpose of taking over directly or indirectly 
free countries. 

One-third of the world already is suffering 
under Communist domination. And the 
Reds plot domination of the entire world. 
Lest we forget these hard facts of modern 
life, this third week of July has been set 
aside as a time to recall what has happened 
in Hungary and all the other captive nations. 

Remembering the sad plight of the captive 
nations, we should work and pray for the 
preservation of freedom where it still exists 
and for the restoration of freedom where it 
has been destroyed. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
beginning of the Captive Nations Week 
is an important observance—as signifi- 
cant, I think, to the 86 million people 
living in Soviet Communist bondage in 
Eastern Europe, behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, as it is to the people of the free 
world. 

To the people behind the Iron Curtain, 
U.S. observance of the Captive Nations 
Week is important because it reaffirms 
our determination not to accept as justi- 
fied, proper, or consistent with our belief 
in the rights of man the Communist 
domination of these nations. 

And to the free world, this observance 
should serve as a special opportunity to 
review the tactics and the strategy, the 
goals and the methods, of international 
communism—as well as to strengthen 
our determination to defeat that men- 
ace. 
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Such determination is important be- 
cause without it our chances of winning 
the cold war, and of safeguarding our 
own future, are not going to be very 
bright. 

We must remember that we are locked 
in combat—hot in some areas, cold in 
others—with an adversary that aims to 
dominate the world, and to bury us. 

These are the declared goals of the in- 
ternational Communist movement. We 
must heed them, and we must tailor our 
programs, our efforts, so as to prevent 
the Communists from attaining them. 

In addition, we must strive with pur- 
pose for the arrival of the day on which 
freedom and the right of self-determina- 
tion will be restored to the peoples of the 
captive nations. 

I am certain that our Nation is united 
in these purposes. And I want to take 
this opportunity to commend the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KkLLVYI, for arranging a series of hear- 
ings on the captive nations. 

These hearings, should produce a store 
of valuable information about the condi- 
tions in the captive nations—and add to 
our knowledge and understanding of the 
methods and techniques of Communist 
domination. 

I hope that the subcommittee, apart 
from compiling information which is not 
generally available elsewhere, will con- 
tinue to provide a forum for the airing 
of views, and reporting of up-to-date in- 
formation, about conditions in the cap- 
tive nations. 

I believe that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs can make a significant con- 
tribution to the cause of freedom 
through these activities. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to 
urge all Americans to observe the Cap- 
tive Nations Week so that reports of our 
activities, and of our freshly reaffirmed 
convictions, may penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain, bring a ray of hope to the people 
of the captive nations, and serve as a 
warning to the Communists that we are 
united in our determination to carry this 
combat to the final victory of freedom 
for all men. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, joining our 
President, the acting mayor of the city 
of New York, the Honorable Paul R. 
Screvane, has proclaimed this to be 
Captive Nations Week in our city. It is 
a week of special significance to us in 
New York City because of the great 
number of Iron Curtain refugees who 
now make their home in New York and 
who are joined by a fierce and indissol- 
uble bond of their relatives and friends 
who remain enslaved. I am proud that 
a member of the council cf the city of 
New York from my district, the Hon- 
orable Thomas J. Cuite, is a sponsor of 
this observance in our city and has 
played a key role in these observances. 
I also pay tribute to our distinguished 
colleague in Congress, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Froopl, who is 
the father and author of Captive Nations 
Week and to whom people who suffer 
under tyranny owe so much. 

The nine captive nations in whose 
name the Captive Nations Week is ob- 
served were free, independent, and sov- 
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ereign nations only a relatively short 
time ago. Some of them had regained 
their freedom at the end of the First 
World War, but for more than two 
decades during the interwar years they 
all were masters of their own destinies. 
In another respect the peoples in the 
Baltic countries, those in central and 
eastern Europe as well as the Balkan 
peoples were one; they all were content 
with their democratic governments. 
But the last war and its tragic sequel 
sealed their fate; they were robbed of 
their freedom, and since then have been 
deprived of it by the cruel Government 
of the Soviet Union. 

Both during and after the war the 
Soviet Government undermined the gov- 
ernments in these countries in the name 
of democracy, and then installed its 
agents as rulers there. This was done 
in defiance of the Western democracies 
and also in violation of solemn pledges 
made by that government for the libera- 
tion of these nations. Today all these 
nations are imprisoned in their home- 
lands behind the Iron Curtain erected 
by the Soviet Union. Some people refer 
to these nations as Soviet satellites. But 
perhaps it is more correct to speak of 
them as enslaved nations, for they are 
literally enslaved by the Soviets. On the 
observance of this Captive Nations Week 
let us all hope and pray for the libera- 
tion of these nations from Soviet totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, July 15-21 marks the fourth ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. At 
such a time it is only fitting that Amer- 
icans stop and consider the blessings 
and benefits that freedom has brought. 
Moreover, we should look up from these 
blessings and benefits and consider the 
millions of people who are citizens of 
captive nations throughout the world. 

It is one of the great contradictions 
of our age that the nations who clamor 
most about the colonialists and imperial- 
ists are those that are embarked upon 
the most intense and complete program 
of colonialism that the world has ever 
seen. The millions of people behind the 
Iron Curtain and those of Goa and West 
Irian offer strikingly contradictory testi- 
mony to the allegations of the Soviet 
Union, China, and certain neutralist na- 
tions. However, to let the issue rest 
with merely having evidence to refute 
these propaganda streams is not enough. 
We must again affirm our belief and 
strengthen our determination that the 
American people will not be content until 
our governmental system and the free- 
doms and benefits that we enjoy is spread 
throughout the world, and the captive 
nations are free. 

In line with this our foreign policy 
must discard its negative, rearguard 
atmosphere and assume the positive 
character necessary, within the general 
guidelines of the spreading of our sys- 
tem, to insure success, not only for us 
but for captive people everywhere. We 
are their present hope, and must con- 
tinue to be their symbol in the future. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Sunday, July 15, was the beginning of 
Captive Nations Week. These are days 
when our thoughts go back over the 
years, when we remember the promises 
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made and broken and the resultant cap- 
tivity of freeborn men, women, and 
children. 

We hope that more and more of our 
people will express themselves in sym- 
pathy and understanding for those who 
are still under the iron heel of the Com- 
munist Soviet Union. We hope they will 
recognize that there is an inherent weak- 
ness—an Achilles heel—in any nation 
that holds its people by force and fear. 

As we look forward into the future 

it is impossible to see a continuing cap- 
tivity for those people of such immense 
courage as is being demonstrated every 
day of the world behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 
It is my earnest hope that a way will 
be opened in each land to bring freedom 
once more to people all over the world. 
May heaven grant us a deeper under- 
standing of what it means to be mem- 
bers of a free land such as ours. May 
we grow more responsible because of the 
privilege that we experience. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 15, our colleague, VICTOR 
L. Anruso, participated as one of the 
keynote speakers in the flag-raising cere- 
mony of the Assembly of Captive Eu- 
ropean Nations in New York City. His 
message, delivered to the group in at- 
tendance received such an enthusiastic 
response, I feel it merits attention from 
the Members of the House, and, under 
leave granted, insert it in the RECORD 
at this time: 
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(Address by Congressman Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
of New York, at flag-raising ceremony of 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
New York, Sunday, July 15, 1962) 

Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
delighted to be here with you today on the 
occasion of your flag-raising ceremony mark- 
ing the opening of Captive Nations Week. 

Just 3 years ago, in July 1959, I was one 
of those in Congress who voted for the 
adoption of the resolution on Captive Na- 
tions Week. That resolution has proved to 
be a thorn in the side of Khrushchev, Mao, 
and company ever since then, because it has 
clearly brought to the attention of the whole 
world the full scope and the ruthlessness of 
Communist imperialism—or as some of our 
friends prefer to call it the Communist ver- 
sion of colonialism. 

Soviet Russia today and its bloc of Com- 
munist satellites is not a happy area of 
People’s Democracies, as they would have the 
world believe. The truth of the matter is 
that it constitutes a vast prison of captive 
nations, a land of subjugated peoples whose 
culture is being gradually destroyed, whose 
religious beliefs are trampled upon, and 
whose freedom and self-determination are 
ruthlessly denied. 

It is just about 17 years now since World 
War II has been concluded. We had hoped 
that the world, after that holocaust, would 
be a happier place for all mankind and that 
all nations would have the right of self- 
determination to live in freedom. Unfortu- 
nately, this has not been the case. First, 
we had to deal with Stalin. Now, it is 
Khrushchev. These evil men have not given 
mankind the peace it desires, nor the free- 
dom for which many nations yearn. 

In these past 17 years since the end of 
the war, nearly 50 new nations have gained 
their freedom from Western colonial domi- 
nation, Wecan truly say that today Western 
colonialism is practically nonexistent. About 
860 million people in these 50 new countries 
have benefited from this process of national 
liberation. 
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At the same time, we see Communist 
colonialism expanding during these past 17 
years, extending its domination and control 
over 17 countries and parts of 7 or 8 other 
countries. It is rather strange that about 
850 million people live in these Communist- 
controlled areas. Thus, while we in the West 
have voluntarily liberated whole nations, 
communism has been adding more captive 
nations to its list of victims. 

The Kremlin, however, does not refer to 
them as victims or captive nations, It calls 
them people's democracies.” It is like call- 
ing slaves in chains free people. These are 
not independent and sovereign nations. 
They have no freedom of expression or re- 
ligion. They have no right of self-determi- 
nation. They are not the masters of their 
destiny. Those masters sit in the Kremlin. 

The Kremlin masters are dedicated to their 
goal of world domination, today against 
your kinsmen in Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, tomorrow against free nations in other 
parts of the world—eventually against us in 
the United States. They are conducting the 
cold war in deadly earnest, make no mistake 
about it. 

Khrushchey has said that for Communist 
purposes a cold war can be as effective as 
a hot war—and in many cases even more 
preferable from his standpoint. In other 
words, he is trying to achieve his goal by 
insidious but bloodless means. We must 
guard against this, for freedom is our dear- 
est possession. Those who still have doubts 
about it, need only look at what happened 
to the nations of Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope—now the captive nations of Soviet 
colonialism. 

For 17 years now the Kremlin overlords 
have sought to make these European coun- 
tries the slaves and suppliers of Moscow, 
driving the workers to longer hours in the 
factories, pushing the peasants with ever- 
increasing quotas on the farms, instilling 
their doctrines in the minds of the children, 
and constantly stuffing the people with prop- 
aganda of the glories of communism. The 
standard of living in these countries is be- 
low that of the Soviet Union. Their gov- 
ernments function at Moscow’s direction and 
are, in effect, nothing more than colonial 
regimes. A network of police in each coun- 
try suppresses any hint of opposition, and 
the people are virtually prisoners in their 
own land. 

You probably heard the story that is told 
about a very important trade conference in 
Moscow of the Communist bloc nations. The 
chairman—a Russian, naturally—reported, 
as follows: 

“As you know, Bulgaria produced bricks. 
From now on these bricks will be sent to 
Poland, which will give Bulgarian clothing 
in exchange.” 

The Bulgarians applauded vigorously. The 
chairman then continued: 

“Then Bulgaria will export this clothing 
to Czechoslovakia, in exchange for Czech 
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The Bulgarians applauded again, but not 
so vigorously. The chairman continued: 

“However, this Czech machinery is needed 
more in Hungary, so it will be shipped there, 
and the Hungarians will send in exchange 
their excellent salamis.” 

This time the Bulgarians applauded very 
loudly. Then the chairman said: 

“Finally, the salamis will be exported to the 
Soviet Union, which in exchange will send 
Bulgaria an excellent quality of clay to make 
better bricks.” 

All the Bulgarians collapsed. 

This story may perhaps be a bit exagger- 
ated, but in reality not too much. It gives 
us a picture of the problems of the people 
and the governments behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

These are the cold facts of a situation 
which is well known to us all. It would in- 
deed be a hopeless and depressing picture, 
if we were to look at it from one side only. 
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But we know that the people of all these 
captive nations, the Poles and the Czechs, 
the Rumanians and the Hungarians, the 
Baltic peoples and all the rest, have a pro- 
found attachment to Western culture and 
civilization, to Western ways and ideas. We 
know that their dreams of democracy and 
their hopes of self-determination are burning 
bright in their hearts. We know that hope 
is very much alive that someday they will 
succeed in throwing off the Communist yoke 
and live as freemen. 

We must nurture that hope. We must 
give them our utmost encouragement. If 
we fail to do so, if we should tell them that 
the people of America and of the other free 
nations have given up all attempts to assist 
them in their struggle to attain freedom— 
then we shall drive them into the arms of 
the Communists. 

I am convinced that we, in our lifetime, 
will yet see the liberation of the enslaved na- 
tions of Europe. I am convinced that com- 
munism is not the wave of the future, but 
the nightmare of the past. I have great con- 
fidence in what the Kennedy administration 
is doing to help these people behind the 
Iron Curtain—and I believe that a great deal 
is being done which cannot be discussed in 
the open at this time. 

Please remember, my friends, that progress 
must necessarily be slow and cautious. If 
we take headlong measures, it may have a 
contrary effect and may even lead to tragic 
consequences. We must operate with 
shrewdness and wisdom. As long as we do 
so, we shall provide an increasingly brighter 
spark of hope for freedom to the down- 
trodden millions who know no freedom. 

They look to us for encouragement, for 
support, and most of all for the assurance 
that we have not forgotten them. Our joint 
efforts—such as your ceremony here today 
and your sacrifices of the past—will help give 
them that assurance. 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 
the U.S. Congress passed legislation to 
authorize and request the President to 
designate the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” and to issue procla- 
mations annually at such time until free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved throughout the captive nations 
of the world. That our action was an 
effective propaganda blow against the 
Communists has been evidenced by the 
violent attacks to which it has been sub- 
jected by the Communist-controlled news 
media since that time. One can well an- 
ticipate the vitriolic barrage to which our 
observance of Captive Nations Week this 
year will again be subjected from these 
same sources. 

It is necessary that we continue these 
observances, Mr. Speaker, for it is one 
of the best means that we who live in 
freedom have to show to those who are 
enslaved by Soviet colonialism that we 
keep aware of their plight and, with 
them, yearn for the day when they may 
be granted the right of all freemen to 
vote in open elections for the govern- 
ment of their choice. The Communists 
fear free and open elections, for they 
realize that in such an event their sys- 
tem would be rejected. 

Earlier this year I pointed out that 
world communism is like a parasite—it 
has neither the initiative nor the ability 
to produce so it must live off the work of 
others. This is, I believe, quite clearly 
demonstrated by the current plight of 
the captive nations whose economies are 
being milked in order to bolster the Rus- 
sian economy. As time passes, there are 
mounting evidences of the failures of 
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communism and as these failures con- 
tinue to mount, let us hope that we shall 
see the collapse of the Soviet empire and 
the rise of free and democratic govern- 
ments properly reflecting the will of the 
people. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, since 
1918 the Soviet Union has waged im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies re- 
sulting in the creation of a vast empire 
which poses a threat to the security of 
the United States and of all the free 
people of the world. Under the guise of 
a freedom-loving country, Russia has 
subjugated the peoples of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Armenia, Georgia, Albania, 
et cetera. Denied self- determination 
and basic individual freedoms, these en- 
slaved people keep the lamp of freedom 
lighted. Nothing stands as better testi- 
mony to this fact than the Polish and 
Hungarian revolutions and the con- 
stant exodus of citizens from East Ger- 
many. 

The United States as defender of free- 
dom must never forget these people and 
their struggle for liberty, for when free- 
dom is threatened anywhere, it is 
threatened in America. We must show 
that the Declaration of Independence 
which proclaims “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. To secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive to these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its power in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness,” is 
not a meaningless dead document, but 
rather a living spirit. 

The observance of the Captive Nations 
Week affords us the opportunity to dis- 
play our sincere desire to see our way of 
life protected and to see justice done to 
millions of innocent and helpless peo- 
ple. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, our whole- 
hearted and boundless sympathy has al- 
ways been with unfortunate Europeans 
who have been robbed of their freedom 
by the Soviet Union. I am proud to say 
that the people of this great Republic 
and its Government have always been 
in deep sympathy with the underdog, 
the underprivileged, and the weak, for 
we rightly felt that there our sympathy 
was never wasted. We still follow the 
same course; we sympathize with the 
unenviable lot of peoples in satellite 
countries, the captive nations in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. 

For 3 years the annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week has become part 
of our national observances. Through a 
joint resolution of Congress the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to is- 
sue a proclamation designating the third 
week in July of each year as “Captive 
Nations Week.” In observing it this 
year, let us all hope and pray for the de- 
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liverance of these nations from their 
captivity behind the Soviet Iron Curtain. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, when by 
a joint resolution the Congress enacted 
into law the Captive Nations Week 3 
years ago, and authorized the President 
to proclaim the third week of July of 
each year as the Captive Nations Week, 
both the Congress and the President were 
voicing the wholehearted wish of the 
people of this country. 

For nearly 20 years all peoples in 
northeastern, central, and southeastern 
Europe have been robbed of their in- 
alienable rights—freedom and inde- 
pendence—and today are being subjected 
to Soviet-imposed Communist tyranny. 
Nine nations in this vast region and 
some 17 million Germans in East Ger- 
many are captives of Soviet aggression. 
To be sure none of these nations have 
any love for the Soviet system; nor are 
they in any way influenced by Soviet 
communism. But they all found them- 
selves trapped behind the impervious 
Iron Curtain at the end of the last war, 
and to this day they have not been able 
to free themselves. In their historic 
homelands, all of these nine nations are 
prisoners of the Communist tyranny. 

‘The free world, and especially the Gov- 
ernment and the people of this great Re- 
public, view the sad lot of these captive 
nations as perhaps the most heart-rend- 
ing calamity of the war. Unfortunately, 
all our efforts to help and free these na- 
tions have not been successful, but we 
are still doing our utmost to secure their 
freedom. On this third Captive Nations 
Week, the least we can do is to express 
our ardent desire of seeing their libera- 
tion from Communist totalitarian 
tyranny in their homelands. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this week the people of the 
United States join in the observance of 
Captive Nations Week. In this way we 
express hope and confidence that the 
people of the captive nations will have 
their freedom restored in the near future. 

Each year since 1959, one week has 
been set aside for the American people 
to renew their dedication to freedom 
and liberty for the millions of people in 
the captive nations who live under the 
yoke of Communist tyranny and 
dictatorship. 

The tragedy of our century lies in the 
suppression of those people who fought 
against one form of totalitarianism only 
to find themselves victims of another. 
This is the story of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Lithuania, 
and other nations of Eastern Europe. 

The Nazi invasion of Poland without 
a declaration of war on September 1. 
1939, put an end to Poland’s independ- 
ence. This outrageous act plunged most 
of the world into a devastating war 
which lasted more than 5 years, and 
which brought about the enslavement of 
one-fourth of Europe’s population by 
totalitarian tyranny. 

The Western democracies declared war 
upon Nazi Germany, vowing to free 
Poland and other countries invaded by 
Hitler’s forces. Hitler was crushed but 
the people of Poland were not freed. 
Without Soviet cooperation the govern- 
ments of the West not only failed to free 
the Poles, but they witnessed the en- 
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slavement of many other nations by the 
Soviet Union and its Communist agents 
in northeastern, central, and southeast- 
ern Europe. The sad paradox is that in 
addition to more than 25 million Poles 
who fought valiantly for their freedom 
and sacrificed more than any other peo- 
ple involved in the war, at the end of 
that war eight more nations were shar- 
ing the fate of the oppressed and captive 
Poles. 

Today nine countries, including Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Rumania and their close to 100 mil- 
lion inhabitants are captives behind the 
Iron Curtain. There are also 17 million 
Germans in East Germany who share a 
similar fate. Eor nearly two decades 
these nations have not known freedom 
and have been suffering under an im- 
posed Communist tyranny. The Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956 ended in a blood 
bath. The Poles protested and staged 
demonstrations against their oppressive 
regime. Courage and bravery are not 
lacking in the captive nations. 

This year it would be wise to ponder 
about the meaning of the Berlin wall, 
starvation in China, the inability of 
Communist countries to supply adequate 
food and fiber and other necessities for 
their people. It would be well for all 
Americans to count the blessings of lib- 
erty and freedom which they enjoy in 
the troubled world of today. 

May observance of this year’s Captive 
Nation’s Week also serve to encourage 
the captive peoples in knowing that we 
in the free world have not forgotten 
them. May it give these people added 
moral strength and inspiration to carry 
on under the weight of their burden 
until the day when liberty and freedom 
come again to their captive lands. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, when this 
Congress enacted Public Law 86-90 it 
emphasized in ringing tones our abiding 
concern over the plight of those people 
who are held in virtual thralldom behind 
the Bamboo and Iron Curtains. The 
first pronouncement under this law was 
made by President Eisenhower in 1959 
and his ringing words brought hope and 
encouragement to the millions of captive 
peoples who had nothing whatever to 
do with their orientation toward com- 
munism and who today remain power- 
less to break the shackles that confine 
them. 

President Eisenhower did not hesitate 
to identify the nations labeled as “cap- 
tive” and the heat with which the Com- 
munist leaders responded indicated that 
the shot had struck home. Understand- 
ably, they resented the charge of en- 
slavement and they vigorously rejected 
the picture that clashed with their claim 
to having created a totalitarian utopia. 
But with the brutal suppressions in Hun- 
gary and the more recent denial of free 
access to East Germany the Communist 
taskmasters stand indicted for what they 
are. The real test of liberty is the abil- 
ity of the individual to come and go 
without let or hindrance and the wanton 
shooting of anyone who tries to escape 
from Communist captivity to Western 
freedom pinpoints the prison keepers in 
their true light. 
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Stalking hard on the heels of brutality 
in the Communist charnel house is the 
grim specter of starvation and the regime 
that has maintained itself through mili- 
tary repression is now being forced to 
confess that it cannot feed its people. 
By comparison the Western democracies 
have food in an embarrassing abundance 
and most of us are coming more and 
more to appreciate our surplus stocks as 
a God-given weapon. Recognizing al- 
ways that it is incumbent upon us to do 
nothing that will enhance the prestige 

or power of the despots who lord it over 
captive people, it behooves us, nonethe- 
less, out of sheer gratitude for the bless- 
ings we enjoy to do everything we can 
to see that our surplus food finds its way 
into hungry mouths regardless on which 
side of freedom’s border they may be 
living. 

We have been considerably disap- 
pointed with the tendency of the present 
administration to soften its condemna- 
tion of the brutal enslavement of once- 
free peoples which our captive nations 
resolution underscored. This idea that 
we can fulfill our destiny by condoning 
or ignoring totalitarian tactics is as 
phony as a $3 bill and we hope that this 
year’s Presidential proclamation will be 
forthright and uncompromising. And if 
such a pronouncement seems to annoy 
the Communist overlords, that will be 
quite all right. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of the last war nine nations have be- 
come captives of the Soviet Union in 
Europe. It is paradoxical but unfortu- 
nately true that a bloody war waged for 
the cause of freedom and democracy in 
Europe and elsewhere ended with the 
loss of freedom and democracy in a con- 
siderable part of Europe. Though the 
democracies of the West were victorious 
in that war, freedom suffered a terrible 
and stunning loss in the hands of their 
wartime ally, the perfidious Soviet Gov- 
ernment. That Government’s wartime 
designs and postwar actions have re- 
sulted in the captivity and enslavement 
of these once free and independent na- 
tions. 

These nine nations, with a total pop- 
ulation of some 90 million and occupying 
the broad belt of northern, central, east- 
ern, and southeastern Europe in the 
Balkans, have had their long, turbulent 
and colorful histories. At one time or 
another the Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians in the north, Poles, Czecho- 
slovaks, and Hungarians in central and 
eastern Europe, Bulgarians and Ruma- 
nians in the Balkans had their glorious 
days; they were free and independent 
nations in their respective homelands, 
and were enjoying life in their chosen 
ways. Even the sturdy and obstreperous 
Albanians, who are captives in their 
mountainous homeland of a Communist 
regime supported by world communism, 
were free before the outbreak of the last 
war. 

Most of these nations had lost their 
independence during the last several 
centuries, but they all regained their 
freedom at the end of World War I, and 
they were free until the catastrophe of 
the last war. Then all their freedoms, 
and most of their worldly possessions be- 
came the casualty of that war. 
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During the war all these nations 
fought on the side of the victors, and 
naturally expected to regain their free- 
dom when their friends and Allies were 
victorious. But their Soviet ally and un- 
worthy friend betrayed them, first by 
overrunning their countries, and then 
installing Communist governments in 
every one of these countries. The So- 
viet authorities committed these acts 
in defiance of their Allies in the West, 
and with impunity they have succeeded 
in enslaving these nine nations. 

Today these peoples are captives of 
the Soviet system, Communist totali- 
tarianism, imposed upon them by the 
men in the Kremlin and maintained by 
the might of the Red army. These na- 
tions are separated from the free world 
by the Iron Curtain, and they are pris- 
oners in their homeland, Sad as their 
unenviable lot is, they have not given 
up their fight for freedom. On the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week we 
all hope and pray for their deliverance 
from Communist totalitarian tyranny. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no subject in the realm of global com- 
passion and international humanitar- 
ianism which warrants more attention 
of the nations of the free world than the 
plight of the millions of people who are 
members of what we have come to call 
in these cold-war years captive nations. 
It is a fitting occasion during this Cap- 
tive Nations Week for us in the United 
States to give heart to the millions in 
Europe and Asia whose countries have 
been enslaved by the tyrannical tide of 
international communism. 

America must continue its interest and 
Congress must not swerve from its ef- 
forts in behalf of the more than 100 
million people from the Baltic Sea to 
Vladivostok—the legions of Lithuanians, 
Germans, Poles, Albanians, Bulgarians, 
Hungarians, and others. We must fur- 
nish them with succor in order to nourish 
their stamina so that they may carry 
on under the tremendous burdens sup- 
pressing them. We must fortify their 
hopes and dreams. 

Mr. Speaker, words are not enough if 
we truly desire to help these people. We 
must take action—clear, direct, affirma- 
tive action such as the establishment of 
a Special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the Congress of the United States. 
It is heartwarming to note, in this 
regard, the increasing number of con- 
gressional colleagues who have lent not 
only their voices, but their energies as 
well, in support of this extremely im- 
portant matter. 

This committee, as embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 211, would be empower- 
ed to make a careful and precise study 
of conditions in the captive nations of 
the world with the aim of recommend- 
ing policies by which the United States 
can assist these unfortunate people, by 
peaceful means, to regain their freedom 
and independence. I am privileged to 
be a cosponsor of this resolution, my 
measure being House Joint Resolution 
215. 

It is our job, Mr. Speaker, as repre- 
sentatives of the greatest democracy 
ever devised by man, as spokesmen of the 
people who have espoused the meaning 
of the word “liberty” to the rest of the 
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world, that we offer these captive peo- 
ples needed encouragemént and un- 
equivocal support in their endless yearn- 
ing for freedom. 

We should pay particular attention 
to the fact that-these slave nations serve 
as living contradictions to the Soviet 
claim that the marriage of its many 
satellites to Moscow maintains the warm 
fragrance of an eternal honeymoon. The 
captives of Europe confront us, and the 
world, with the daily lesson that reveals 
Russia's path to power as nothing more 
complicated than the imposition of a 
naked force. It is an unwilling path for 
the captives to trod—one marked with 
human misery, privation, and indigni- 
ties. 

In addition, these nations serve as a 
reminder and constant warning to all 
who might be tempted to follow the So- 
viet path as the unfortunates of Cuba 
are bitterly learning this very day. 

It is all too clear to everyone that 
being a Russian captive nation is not 
synonymous with being a Russian affili- 
ate. Does anyone need more proof than 
Berlin in 1953, or Hungary in 1956? Or, 
for that matter, the infamous slithering 
wall that faces us now in Berlin? But 
these are just the more dramatic in- 
stances. It is the thousand and one 
daily deeds of oppression which make 
heavy the burden of these captive 
peoples. It is this burden that the Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations would seek 
to lighten and perhaps, someday, help 
relegate to eternal oblivion. 

The committee would also serve in 
another capacity. It would help educate 
the American public, which, unfor- 
tunately, is not fully aware of the variety 
of enslaved non-Russian nationalities 
within the U.S.S.R. itself, to the moun- 
tainous facts of Soviet oppression. In 
the forced Communist union barely 50 
percent are true Russian stock. In the 
total breakdown there are almost 200 
ethnic groups, 125 languages and dia- 
lects, and 40 religions. This could be a 
significant source of political weakness 
within the Communist camp. How sig- 
nificant we do not know at this time. 
The proposed committee could delve 
deeply into this matter and determine 
the extent and significance of the 
situation. 

From Poland to Albania these un- 
fortunates are restless. There is no 
question of the need for further knowl- 
edge about these countries and their peo- 
ple. We must know how we can help 
them, and perhaps some day how they 
can help us. I might point out that in 
an emergency it is conceivable that these 
people could inflict great havoc on stra- 
tegic installations, transportation facili- 
ties and food stockpiles behind the Iron 
Curtain. Yet, today, we do not know 
what to expect from these people. We 
are ignorant as to how we can proceed 
to increase the possibility of pro-West- 
ern support within the colonial Com- 
munist structure. 

In every area of the Soviet bloc, within 
the Soviet Union itself, there are human 
beings striving for freedom, for safety, 
for dignity. Such aspirations can be 
nurtured by the work of the proposed 
special committee. Among the many 
functions of the committee would be its 
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service in becoming a storehouse of 
knowledge which could be drawn upon 
for future policy decisions. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
we must not overlook the fact that the 
issue of captive nations presents the 
world with a crucible in which the basic 
Russian-American conflict is highlight- 
ed. For it is in these captive nations that 
the central issue between the East and 
the West is spotlighted—the issue of 
freedom versus slavery. It is here that 
the Kremlin is most sensitive for it sits 
on a powder keg of suppressed nationali- 
ties, people with a history of freedom. 
The facts about these captive nations ex- 
plode the myth of alleged Soviet co- 
hesiveness and show it to be a monumen- 
tal piece of fiction. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of the resolution, in the last 
Congress, to establish and recognize this 
period of July as Captive Nations Week, 
I am very privileged and pleased to 
again participate in such recognition 
this year. 

The essence of our previous and cur- 
rent action is our conscientious attempt 
to influence the restoration of the funda- 
mental freedoms and God-given rights 
of subjugated peoples now living a ty- 
rannical existence as Communist cap- 
tive nations. 

As we all know, in numerous and re- 
petitive documents and agreements, the 
great powers of the world, including So- 
viet Russia, have pledged and promised 
the persecuted peoples of these nations 
the return of their national freedom and 
personal liberties. The United States 
has consistently attempted to have these 
promises carried out but Russia still 
denies these countries the right of free 
elections and independent sovereignty. 

By our recurring recognition of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, the Communist rulers 
will be continuously and emphatically 
reminded that it is the sense of this Con- 
gress that no firm and lasting agree- 
ments for peace can be made while the 
world remains practically half free and 
half slave. 

By our action the rest of the free world 
can be concretely convinced this Nation 
will not abandon her traditional prin- 
ciples of free government for all peoples 
and the captive nations themselves will 
be further inspired to remain adamant 
in their determination to reject any 
Communist entreaties for cooperative ex- 
istence under the Soviet system. 

The fact and the truth is that the 
Russian Kremlin is solely responsible for 
the inhuman slavery being imposed upon 
the brave peoples of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and all the 
other captive countries. It is also un- 
fortunately true that we have suffered 
many disastrous propaganda defeats at 
the hands of the Russians. 

Not the least of the purposes of our 
action in this matter is an attempt to 
meet the Russians in their own most 
effective field. Unlike their multitudi- 
nous and skillful distortions for propa- 
ganda purposes, we are telling the truth. 
If the Kremlin leaders want to prove 
their sincerity in seeking peace in the 
world then let them simply declare free- 
dom for the captive nations. 
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That is the first and fundamental step 
that must be taken before there can be 
any reasonable hope for the achieve- 
ment of a peaceful world. 

Let us then persevere in our exercise of 
every possible effort to speed the day of 
liberation for the heroic people of the 
captive nations. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of legislation which would 
create a special House Committee on 
Captive Nations, I am pleased to note 
both congressional and national partici- 
pation in this year’s observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

Although the language of the various 
resolutions submitted along these lines 
may vary—my version being House 
Resolution 345—the clear intent of each 
is to once again restate, in no uncertain 
language, America’s belief in the funda- 
mental right of self-determination for 
all peoples and a determination to use 
that principle as a formidable weapon 
in the cold war. 

It is that evidence of a determination 
to give more than lipservice—no mat- 
ter how fluent—to the task of alleviating 
the plight of the billion persons around 
the world who have been deprived of 
their freedoms by the tyranny of com- 
munism, that is so encouraging in what 
has been said here today and yesterday. 

I would hope that this is evidence also 
of our long-delayed recognition of the 
manner in which creation of the special 
committee would implement our observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, and all 
that such observance brings to mind. 
Such a committee would give concrete 
form to our hopes for the ultimate free- 
dom and welfare of those captive peo- 
ples, and would serve not only as an 
effective marshaling point for legisla- 
tive investigations and proposals for ad- 
vancing those hopes, but also as a con- 
stant reminder to Khrushchev and Mao 
that we do not now, nor shall we ever, 
write off the captive nations. Beyond 
that, so focusing our attention on the 
plight of others less fortunate than we, 
would also serve to help us better appre- 
ciate our great Constitution—the bul- 
wark of our own liberties—and to renew 
our determination to preserve it to the 
end that it, too, does not perish. With 
Moscow’s empire rumbling with troubles, 
the time for action is now. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this great Republic and its Gov- 
ernment have ever in mind the sad fate 
of the captive nations. We have always 
wished for their freedom and happiness, 
and have done our level best to help them 
in their struggle for their freedom and 
independence. Unfortunately, however, 
neither these nations themselves, nor all 
the good will on our part, have succeeded 
in securing their freedom. 

All of these nations were victims of 
the last war, and they all lost their in- 
dependent existence in the course of that 
war. But since the prime purpose of 
waging that war was to secure freedom 
and democracy, these nations naturally 
hoped to regain their freedom after the 
victory of democratic forces at the end 
of that war. Then, all of a sudden, 
through the deceitful diplomacy of the 
Soviet Government, lights went out in 
all parts of northern, central, and south- 
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eastern Europe as all these regions fell 
under the darkness of Soviet domination. 
Soon the Iron Curtain was imposed be- 
tween these countries and the free West, 
separating them from the rest of the 
world. 

That unfortunate situation exists to- 
day, and more than 100 million people 
in Europe alone are captives of Commu- 
nist regimes set up in these countries by 
the Soviet Union. But the peoples of 
these countries, the captive nations, have 
not given up their righteous claim to 
their freedom, and we on the solemn ob- 
servance of the third Captive Nations 
Week hope that they all attain their na- 
tional goals. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, nine Eu- 
ropean nations, with a total population 
of about 90 million, were overrun by the 
Soviet Union as the result of the last 
war. Then they were sealed off from the 
free world by the Iron Curtain. Since 
that time, for almost two decades, the 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians in 
northern Europe, the Poles, Czechoslo- 
vaks, and Hungarians in central and 
eastern Europe, and Albanians, Bul- 
garians, and Rumanians in the Balkans 
have been captives of their Communist 
governments imposed over them by the 
Kremlin. 

The friends and sympathizers of these 
nations have ceaselessly worked for their 
liberation. The Government of the 
United States and those of other de- 
mocracies have been carrying on inter- 
minable negotiations with the Soviet 
Government for the betterment of the 
lot of these captive nations, and for 
their eventual liberation from Commu- 
nist tyranny. It is most unfortunate 
that all negotiations have not thus far 
produced the desired result, but the peo- 
ple and the Government of this country 
are prayerful that the freedom of these 
nations will be secured without war, and 
on this Captive Nations Week let us 
hope that this human and humanitarian 
goal can be attained. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the importance of Captive Nations 
Week assumes greater significance than 
ever before. 

The Communist-constructed Berlin 
wall dramatically demonstrates that the 
Iron Curtain needs concrete and mortar 
reinforcement when it comes in close 
contact with the civilization of the free 
world. The valiant stories of refugees 
risking life itself to surmount such bar- 
riers in order to obtain asylum in the 
free world are adding moving chapters 
to the annals of human courage—as well 
as Communist cruelty. 

We know that congressional recogni- 
tion of the plight of all captive nations 
causes consternation in the Kremlin and 
offers needed hope to peoples under its 
subjugation. In this way we pledge our 
allegiance to the ideals of freedom which 
no power on earth has been able to 
eradicate. 

Our distinguished colleague, Repre- 
sentative EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, should 
be commended for his untiring leader- 
ship in preserving and promoting the 
observance of this important week. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
given this statement the title “Captive 
Nations Week: A Time of Opportunity.” 
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This is, I believe, an apt title, because 
the commemoration of Captive Nations 
Week is in every sense a time of oppor- 
tunity.” 

For America it is once again a time to 
serve the cause of human freedom by 
calling the attention of the world to Com- 
munist tyrangy and oppression. 

We Americans have often been criti- 
cized for taking a simplistic view of world 
affairs. Certainly in our view of the 
Communist bloc this generalization is by 
and large correct. 

All too often we have been inclined to 
regard the Soviet empire as a massive, 
unfissionable monolith. 

We attribute more cohesiveness to the 
bloc than what it deserves. 

We have failed to focus our attention 
upon the forces of erosion within the 
Communist bloc. 

We have failed to comprehend the 
vitality inherent in the political pro- 
cesses of man that cause diffusion of 
power, change, and adaptation in polit- 
ical systems. 

We have failed to understand that the 
Communist bloc is a complex of national- 
ities who are responsive to deep-seated, 
historic traditions of nationalism. 

We have failed to appreciate that in 
our day nationalism is still a powerful 
force for fragmentation, a force no less 
dynamic today than in the American his- 
toric experience of 1776. 

Thus, when Tito broke from Stalin’s 
Cominform in 1948, we were taken by 
surprise. Similarly, the Polish crisis and 
Hungarian revolt of 1956 caught us un- 
prepared. And today, we have yet to 
assess fully the vast implications of the 
emerging split now evident between So- 
viet Russia on the one hand and Albania 
and Communist China on the other. 

I do not propose to discuss and analyze 
all the centrifugal forces within the 
Communist bloc. I only want to touch 
on one: the power of nationalism. 

Nationalism is anathema to Commu- 
nists. It runs directly counter to all basic 
Communist dogma. It does so, because 
nationalism is essentially a separatist 
force, and separatism means disintegra- 
tion of Communist solidarity which in 
turn means diffusion of power and ulti- 
mately weakness. 

Ever since the founding of the multi- 
national Soviet state, the Soviet leaders 
have preached against the dangerous, 
disruptive power of what they call bour- 
geois nationalism. They have desperate- 
ly tried to reconcile the forces of inter- 
nal Soviet nationalism with the spirit 
of proletarian internationalism. Some- 
times, they resorted to physical force 
and even bloodshed to achieve their 
goals. Even today the suppression of 
nationalism in the Ukraine, the Baltic 
States, Georgia, Armenia or elsewhere 
in the Soviet state is sometimes ruthless 
and harsh. In recent weeks, for exam- 
ple, our own press has carried many 
stories of mounting Soviet attacks on 
Soviet Jewry. 

Within the Communist bloc the same 
eroding force of nationalism is at work. 
China refuses to follow Moscow’s lead. 
Albania still remains hostile and un- 
reconciled. The Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, and other nationalities 
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in Eastern Europe seek their own status 
within the rigid structure of the Com- 
munist commonwealth. Poland still 
seeks to maintain a measure of inde- 
pendence from Moscow. 

What binds the captive peoples to- 
gether in their hostility toward Moscow 
and its imperial system is the spirit of 
nationalism. 

We ought to understand, therefore, 
that nationalism is our ally in the cold 
war. Indeed, nationalism is one of our 
greatest and most reliable allies. 

It follows, therefore, that if we wish 
to encourage the forces of political 
erosion within the Communist bloc, if we 
wish to weaken world communism and 
put it where it belongs, on the defensive, 
then, we must direct our attention to the 
task of encouraging the forces of na- 
tionalism. 

Today is a “time of opportunity” to do 
just this. 

Our opportunity is now present as 
we once again observe Captive Nations 
Week. 

This year, more than ever before, we 
must reassure the captive nations of 
Europe that we are aware of their plight 
and have not forgotten them when they 
need to be remembered most. We must 
convince them of our conviction that the 
tragedies of the past will not continue 
to be tragedies in the future, and that 
the United States will continue to sup- 
port all of these Communist-enslaved 
peoples until they have won the freedom 
to control their own destinies on their 
own soil. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year as with every year since 1959 we 
come again to observe Captive Nations 
Week. For 3 years now this annual ob- 
servance has become an important part 
of our national observances. Through 
a joint resolution of Congress the Pres- 
ident is authorized and requested to des- 
ignate the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week. On this third Captive 
Nations Week may its observance en- 
courage the captive peoples in knowing 
that we in the free world have not for- 
gotten them and may it serve in some 
measure to add strength to these peo- 
ples to carry on under the weight of their 
burden until some future day when lib- 
erty and freedom may come to their cap- 
tive lands. 

This outrageous captivity of nine vali- 
ant nations throws its dark shadow over 
everyone in the free world today. Over 
100 million people are imprisoned behind 
the Iron Curtain. Another 17 million 
are suffering the so-called freedom of 
East Germany. There will be few of 
those long-suffering people behind the 
Iron Curtain who will hear, or even 
know, that we are remembering them 
this week, but to those few who do, may 
the knowledge that someone really cares 
enable them to bear up still longer un- 
der the heaviest of yokes. 

It takes a little effort now to recall 
when all of these nations were free, fol- 
lowing World War I, and that they re- 
mained so until they became involved 
in the horrors of World War Il. Then, 
they fell victims to the holocaust from 
which they have never emerged. 

Khrushchey and his company of plot- 
ters and sadists become angry and vitu- 
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perative at our reference to these un- 
happy, enslaved people as the captive 
nations. Let them. The truth always 
hurts, The Red masters prefer to desig- 
nate those imprisoned, downtrodden 
groups as “people’s democracies.” 

They make ostentatious references to 
their sublime happiness and deep satis- 
faction with their existence under the 
Soviet regime. But we all have heard 
the continuing firsthand accounts from 
terrified refugees as to their experi- 
ences—which were the exact opposite 
of happy ones. We have heard from the 
very lips of victims that there is no free- 
dom of expression or of religion. That 
they have no self-determination. That 
they are the enslaved minions of the 
Kremlin, with no promise from their 
masters of release from their involun- 
tary sad plight. They know not where 
their food will come from and suffer from 
malnutrition and near starvation while 
they struggle to fill the Red quotas. 

We might ask ourselves how can we 
say we are really freemen until the foul 
shackles of these ghoulish people's 
democracies” are struck and relegated 
to the past. 

It is in these captive nations that the 
central issue between the East and West 
is brought into focus—the issue of free- 
dom versus slavery. It is little wonder 
the Kremlin is so sensitive when we speak 
of these peoples as captive because the 
Reds know it is a captive of suppressed 
nationalities and people who have had a 
history of freedom. 

On this observance let us pray that 
this year’s may be the last and that there 
will be no need for another observance. 
Let us pray that before another July our 
brothers laboring under the Soviet im- 
posed captives may be delivered from 
this totalitarian tyranny. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
most significant event that we are ob- 
Serving here this week. We, as a nation 
and the leader of the free nations, are 
stating to the world that we recognize 
and find untenable the plight of the 
more than 100 million people of the cap- 
tive nations enslayed behind the Iron 
Curtain. We are telling the captive na- 
tions that the principles and freedoms 
that this country has so long fought for 
shall not be denied them. We are tell- 
ing them that we realize that the hope 
and desire for freedom still lives in their 
hearts, and that we shall do all in our 
power to help them throw off the cruel 
and tyrannical rule of communism. 

Communism only exists and maintains 
its power by the use of brute force. 
Events in Hungary, Tibet, East Ger- 
many, China, Cuba, and every other 
Communist-dominated country confirm 
this truth. Communism feeds off the 
people, destroying the freedom and 
fundamental liberties that men through- 
out the ages have striven for. When 
we point out these truths about commu- 
nism to the rest of the world, by such 
events as Captive Nations Week, we are 
striking a blow for freedom that is con- 
firmed in its importance by the angry 
and vehement reaction of Khrushchev 
and his puppets. 

Here is the glaring weakness of com- 
munism: It can never succeed as long 
as the people of this earth desire free- 
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dom and the basic right of determining 
for themselves the system of government 
under which they shall live. 

The policy of the United States must 
be made clear as to what we are doing 
to aid these captive nations. It is our 
Nation’s task and duty to affirm the fact 
that the freedom and independence, 
denied them by communism, shall be re- 
stored to them. It is further our Na- 
tion’s task to do all in our power to 
weaken the hold that the Communist 
puppet governments and their Soviet 
bosses have over the captive nations. 

The United States must show by word 
and deed that we are completely op- 
posed to communism. We must stop 
trading with these Communist govern- 
ments or acting in any way which would 
appear to recognize their control over 
the captive nations. Such trade and ac- 
tion allows the Communist dictators to 
extend their control over the economy 
and the lives of the people while it also 
strengthens regimes whose avowed pur- 
pose is the total defeat and destruc- 
tion of our country and the freedom that 
it stands for. 

In our struggle to keep alive the belief 
that freedom will be restored to the cap- 
tive nations, we only work against this 
purpose when these captive nations see 
us trading and consorting with the very 
Communists that we declare we are op- 
posed to. 

My heart goes out to the brave people 
in the captive nations who refuse to sub- 
mit to the brutal yoke of Soviet control. 
There are no more vigorous opponents 
of communism than those people who 
have lived under and experienced the 
oppressiveness of communism. In my 
own district there are many folks who 
have known communism and have fied 
from their homelands rather than relin- 
quish their freedom. 

In one instance just recently I talked 
with some folks back home who had 
recently returned from visiting relatives 
in Czechoslovakia. They told me of the 
continued determination of the Czech 
people to once again take their place in 
the world as a free and independent na- 
tion. They also told me of the disillu- 
sionment and disbelief for the Czech 
people that we would trade with any 
of the hated Communists. 

The history of the captive nations’ 
struggle for freedom is an inspiring one. 
Even though Communist dictators 
have used every cruel and barbaric 
means to destroy these people’s sense of 
freedom and national pride, they have 
not succeeded. The United States has 
a moral responsibility to the captive na- 
tions to fight against communism and 
its tyranny with all its power. 

Mr. YATES. Three years ago a Presi- 
dential proclamation and a congressional 
resolution designated the third week in 
July as Captive Nations Week. At this 
time we solemnly renew our pledge to 
keep alive the hopes of all captive people 
for freedom, for liberty, for independ- 
ence. 

Although our independence was won 
nearly 200 years ago, America’s mission 
of working for self-determination and 
liberation from foreign domination re- 
mains unfinished. The reason is that 
100 million people are trapped behind 
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the Iron Curtain. The sadness of their 
plight is evident. Thirteen million al- 
ready have fied from Communist- 
controlled countries. Their reports all 
tell us that their countrymen are ever- 
hopeful that freedom will replace the 
tyranny under which they now exist. 

Our observance of Captive Nations 
Week is more than an annual official 
expression of “good luck, we are with 
you.” It is a solemn public reminder of 
our continuing desire to find ways in 
which this hope of freedom can be made 
a reality. 

America, indeed the entire free world, 
cannot and will not rest easily while 
such oppression exists in these countries. 
Freedom has been our heritage; we cele- 
brate Captive Nations Week with the 
hope and expectation that these nations 
will regain the freedom which they 
possessed and enjoyed just a few years 
ago. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week is now a traditional ob- 
servance in this House. I trust this will 
always be so while there are nations en- 
slaved by Communist tyranny. It 
should be our principal hope, however, 
that the reasons for this observance will 
disappear, and that all the peoples we 
salute this week will be free and restored 
to their rightful places among the com- 
munity of independent nations. 

Until this day arrives, it is fitting for 
this body to pause in its work to ac- 
knowledge the plight of these peoples, 
and to harden our resolution to advance 
the cause of freedom.. 

When we contemplate what life is like 
in the captive nations, many of our own 
problems appear very small. We are a 
happy people living in the mightiest and 
most prosperous Nation on earth. We 
are free to come and go as we please, to 
say what we think, and to choose our 
government. We are conscious of our 
faults, but we have the means and will 
to correct them, not in violence, but in 
deliberations between reasonable citi- 
zens channeled through orderly processes 
of a government founded on principles 
that respect the rights of every individ- 
ual and of every point of view. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, life is color- 
less and harsh. The necessities of life 
are barely provided. None dare raise his 
voice in protest for fear of terrible re- 
prisal. Only one slate is presented at 
elections, a cruel travesty of free ballot- 
ing. The people are treated like herds 
of cattle, ciphers to be shifted at the 
whims of the State. 

Let us be grateful for what we have. 
Let us take this time to pledge anew our 
dedication to freedom and our determi- 
nation to press for the ultimate victory 
of freemen. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
first debates heard in this Chamber 
when it first was opened for occupancy 
111 years ago was over the issue of grant- 
ing official sanctuary in our country to 
the great Hungarian patriot and free- 
dom-fighter, Kossuth. He and a band 
of loyal followers sought refuge on our 
shores from Russian tyranny. A few of 
our 19th-century counterparts feared 
we might offend the Kremlin should we 
grant it to him with our official con- 
gressional blessing. 
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Eventually, of course, Kossuth and his 
fellow patriots were accorded an open- 
armed welcome in the noblest tradition 
of our liberty-loving land. 

Unfortunately we have not rid our- 
Selves of the inhibitions which troubled 
some Members of that earlier Congress. 
I rise in the House today—in accord with 
a resolution adopted under President 
Eisenhower 3 years ago and observed 
every July since—to speak in behalf of 
Captive Nations Week. 

Three years ago the Soviet reaction 
to Captive Nations Week was swift and 
angry. Khrushchev was alarmed at our 
audacity in demanding genuine self-de- 
termination for Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tain peoples. He was genuinely afraid 
that we were headed down the road of 
liberation. But, on this fourth observ- 
ance of the week, will Khrushchev take 
note? Will he dismiss our gesture as an 
empty one? 

Next year at this time what new names 
will be added to the long and tragic roll 
of once-free nations in Communist 
thrall? Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, 
Ukraine, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Esto- 
nia, White Ruthenia, East Germany, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Ko- 
rea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, 
Turkestan, North Vietnam, and others. 
Will Laos have sunk under Communist 
waves before Captive Nations Week 1963 
arrives? 

Do we in this House have the moral 
stamina to insist that a Select Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations be created by 
this Congress to evaluate the positive 
role we can play in restoring these na- 
tions’ right of self-determination? The 
resolution which would create such a 
committee, which would be tangible evi- 
dence to freedom lovers everywhere that 
the United States is determined that the 
world will not continue half slave and 
half free, that resolution has been quietly 
shelved by the Rules Committee. 

Our words today are written on the 
wind for all the actual aid they give 
those millions of men and women liv- 
ing under Communist subjugation. They 
have had their hearts lifted by our words 
before, and their hopes dashed by our 
legislative inaction and the lethargy of 
our administrative branch. 

I urge my colleagues on the floor to 
demand that the Rules Committee re- 
port the resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Captive Nations, 

The ghost of Kossuth stalks this hall 
today. 

I hope, in deep sincerity, that we will 
find the courage in our hearts to help 
restore to the full dignity of free citizen- 
ship in free nations those suffering peo- 
ple who are now the abject peons of 
Communist colonialism. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
there are more than 100 million people 
in Europe who are kept in captivity be- 
hind the Iron Curtain of Communist 
totalitarianism. The Albanians, Bul- 
garians, and Rumanians in the Balkans, 
the Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, and 
Poles in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and the people of the three Baltic coun- 
tries—Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians—constitute the captive nations. 
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Each of these captive nations has had 
its own and distinct national history; 
each in its own way has contributed to 
the common pool of European culture 
and thus enriched the civilization there. 
Let us consider for a moment the case 
of Poland. Poland has been the gate- 
way through which Western ideas have 
entered Eastern Europe. The Polish 
people have fought for the ideal of free- 
dom in their own country and abroad— 
in this country during the American 
Revolution, in Hungary against the Rus- 
sians and Austrians in 1848, at Monte 
Cassino in 1943. Twice within 6 years 
this generation of Poles has risen in de- 
fense of their liberty at immense cost— 
once in 1939 when the Polish cavalry 
charged the German tanks. Once in 
1945 when virtually the entire non-Com- 
munist resistance movement rose in 
Warsaw while the Red army waited in 
the suburbs until the Nazis had exter- 
minated them. The democratic forces 
of the West declared war upon Nazi Ger- 
many to save Poland. The loss of Po- 
land was a grave blow to the leaders of 
Western democracies. It is against this 
background that we in the West feel 
particularly moved over the sad fate of 
the Poles. 

During World War II the peoples of 
the captive nations suffered more than 
the actual combatants. Although many 
lost all their worldly possessions, they 
clung to hopes of regaining their free- 
dom after the war. The tragedy is that 
these victims of Nazi and Communist op- 
pression did not regain their freedom. 
The most elementary human rights are 
denied to these people by their new mas- 
ters, the Moscow-trained Communists. 
Even before the end of World War II. 
some of these captive nations were al- 
ready caught behind the then shaping 
Iron Curtain. Such was the lot of the 
Poles and Rumanians. Gradually, simi- 
lar fates fell to others, and when the 
war was over, nearly all eastern, central, 
and southern Europe was under Soviet 
domination. In 1947 and 1948 Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia were captured by the 
Soviets, and the Iron Curtain extended 
to the west of these countries. By early 
1948, a third of Europe’s territory and 
about a fourth of Europe’s population 
were imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Since then this situation has not 
changed, though the Hungarians and 
the Poles tried to shake off the Com- 
munist yoke. The Hungarians paid 
dearly for their serious attempt in 1956, 
but the Poles have fared better in their 
claim for some freedom and human dig- 
nity. Their mass demonstrations and 
orderly resistance to oppressive com- 
munism has proven more successful. 
The laboring class has received some 
recognition and has regained some 
rights. Politically, Polish leaders have 
become less dependent upon the Krem- 
lin. All this is to the credit of the long 
suffering Polish people. Of course, they 
still suffer under Communist tyranny as 
do the peoples in other satellite coun- 
tries. On this solemn observance of 
Captive Nations Week, let us all hope 
and pray for the deliverance of these 
peoples from Communist tyranny. 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
serving the Captive Nations Week, of- 
ficially and solemnly, the people and the 
Government of this country steadfastly 
cling to the time-honored and long- 
tested American tradition and policy. 
The spirit and the very core of that pol- 
icy is to express our wholehearted sym- 
pathy for oppressed and downtrodden 
peoples, to aid them in every way possi- 
ble, to champion their righteous cause, 
and to condemn the oppressors of these 
peoples. 

For nearly two decades 9 nations with 
& total population of nearly 90 million 
in northern, central, eastern, and south- 
ern Europe have been captives in their 
homelands behind the Iron Curtain. 
These Albanians, Bulgarians, Czecho- 
slovaks, Estonians, Hungarians, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, Poles, and Ru- 
manians differed from each other in 
many ways, but they all were one in their 
appreciation of freedom and in their 
readiness to fight and die for their in- 
dependence. They did fight, and millions 
of them died in defense of freedom, but, 
as they were no match to the aggres- 
sive might and the deceitful methods of 
the Soviet Union, they all fell victims of 
Soviet communism as the result of the 
last war. All efforts on their part and 
on the part of their friends in the West 
have failed to secure their freedom. We 
all hope and pray that future efforts to 
free these nations from Communist to- 
talitarian tyranny will succeed and they 
will regain their freedom. 


THE HANFORD NEW PRODUCTION 
REACTOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Friday, July 13, the distinguished 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy made some remarks on 
the floor of the House concerning some 
amendments which he favors to the AEC 
authorization bill in order to authorize 
arrangements for 800,000 kilowatts of 
electrical generating facilities at the 
Hanford new production reactor. I wish 
to advise all members of the House that 
I shall oppose these amendments. I 
shall oppose construction of generating 
facilities at Hanford, as I did last year, 
and I shall urge Members of the House 
to join with me, as they did last year. 

In order to explain my position to my 
colleagues, I believe it is my duty to make 
a brief statement pointing out the basic 
issues, the grave defects in the new pro- 
duction reactor scheme, the dangers of 
this public power precedent, and the need 
for more careful congressional consider- 
ation. 

Last year, on three separate occasions, 
the House of Representatives rejected a 
proposal to add generating facilities to 
the Hanford new production reactor. 
The House spoke clearly and emphati- 
cally, and I thought that its decision 
would be accepted as final. 

However, the proponents of the new 
production reactor scheme have come 
back. I regret that the House must once 
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again debate this controversial subject. 
But I believe the House should stand 
firm and insist that its decision of last 
year not be circumvented. 

SAME BASIC ISSUES 


The basic issues before the House this 
year are the same as last year. First, 
should the new production reactor, 
owned and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through AEC, be used to gen- 
erate over 800,000 kilowatts of electric 
power? Second, should the Bonneville 
Power Administration be permitted to 
expand its operations by adding for the 
first time 800,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity generated by steam from a Goy- 
ernment-owned reactor? Third, does 
Bonneville have authority to enter this 
field? Fourth, will this project serve as 
a precedent for further encroachment 
of the Federal Government into private 
business? 

The proponents maintain that this is a 
local venture, and that the public versus 
private power issue has been eliminated. 
However, as I shall show, this is still 
an AEC-owned reactor, and the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is the real 
party in interest. The Federal Govern- 
ment is still the guarantor of this proj- 
ect, in spite of the efforts of the pro- 
ponents to disguise that fact. 

DEFECTS IN THE SCHEME 


The scheme advanced by the propo- 
nents this year may superficially seem 
more palatable than last year’s. How- 
ever, let me point out two grave defects: 

First. The whole scheme will be Gov- 
ernment subsidized because the AEC will 
sell the steam at less than cost. In de- 
termining the price to charge for steam, 
AEC did not take into consideration the 
$25 to $68 million spent to convert the 
reactor. The construction costs of the 
new production reactor have increased by 
more than $50 million since last year 
when the House considered this project. 
Most of these increases should be at- 
tributed to the steam generating fea- 
ture, and included in the cost of any 
steam sold. 

Second. The taxpayer may be asked 
to bail out this project if it turns sour. 
There is a provision that the Bonneville 
Administrator may terminate the agree- 
ment prior to commencement of com- 
mercial operation if he determines that 
continuation could no longer be eco- 
nomically justified.” In such event the 
Government must reimburse the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System— 
WPPSS—for all obligations, costs, and 
expenses paid. There is also an option 
for the Government to purchase the 
plant under certain circumstances. 
This provides still another opportunity 
for bailout and passing the buck to the 
taxpayer. 


BPA IS THE REAL PARTY IN INTEREST 


Under the proposed scheme, the 
WPPSS will own the generating facili- 
ties, but the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration will be the real party in interest. 
WPPSS will deliver all its output to 
Bonneville. Bonneville will contract to 
deliver firm power to the WPPSS par- 
ticipants, even though it will receive 
fluctuating power. The operation of the 
new production reactor may be subject to 
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technical difficulties and it will be regu- 
larly shut down to remove the plutonium 
producing fuel elements. The amount 
of firm power that Bonneville will be 
obligated to deliver to WPPSS will not 
is ag upon the amount of variable 
power which Bonneville receives from 
the new production reactor generating 
facilities. If the new production reactor 
produces only 100,000 kilowatts, Bonne- 
ville will still be obliged to deliver 
whatever amount corresponds to the 
expenses incurred by WPPSS for con- 
structing and operating the new pro- 
duction reactor generating facilities. 
In such event, Bonneville will be forced 
to raise its rates, or operate at a greater 
deficit. BPA is the essential party to 
this scheme and will be exposed to tre- 
mendous risks. It is the real party in 
interest. 
DANGEROUS PRECEDENTS 

Heretofore Bonneville has only en- 
gaged in hydro projects. This will be its 
first association with a steam-generating 
plant. This scheme can be used as a 
precedent by Bonneville for adding other 
steam plants to the system. On the na- 
tional level, this scheme will serve as an 
even more dangerous precedent for Gov- 
ernment ownership of large-scale com- 
mercial atomic powerplants. 

CURSORY CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION 


In spite of these important basic issues, 
these grave defects in the scheme, and 
these dangerous precedents, Congress has 
not given this complicated scheme thor- 
ough consideration. A deliberate at- 
tempt was originally made by the pro- 
ponents to avoid congressional author- 
ization. As I explained to the House by 
my statements on May 15 and 17, the 
new production reactor advocates were 
planning to use back-door tactics to 
frustrate the intent of Congress clearly 
expressed last year. 

However, on July 6, the Comptroller 
General, in a significant opinion, held 
that congressional intent cannot be so 
lightly disregarded. After reviewing the 
legislative history, he held that AEC must 
obtain congressional authorization before 
proceeding with the proposed leases and 
contracts with the public power groups. 

Let us consider the extent of the con- 
gressional review this year. 

First. Consideration by Joint Commit- 
tee of AEC authority: The Joint Com- 
mittee hurriedly scheduled hearings on 
July 10 and 11, and on July 12, voted out 
an amendment to H.R. 11974 to authorize 
AEC to proceed. That amendment will 
soon be presented to the House for its 
sober consideration. It incorporates by 
reference complicated program-justifica- 
tion data, which were not even finalized 
until July 13, and were disclosed publicly 
for the first time in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp distributed Saturday, July 14. 

Should a responsible Member of Con- 
gress be expected to vote on such a com- 
plicated scheme on such short notice, 
after such hurried committee considera- 
tion? 

Second. The Interior Committee has 
not considered Bonneville commitments. 

The only consideration given this 
scheme has been by the Joint Commit- 
tee during the past 7 days, and an earlier 
review by the Appropriations Committee 
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before the terms were finalized and be- 
fore the opinion by the Comptroller 
General. The House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, which has 
legislative jurisdiction over the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the Bonneville 
Power Administration, has been by- 
passed. 

The basic questions remain: Does the 
Bonneville Power Administration have 
authority to enter the steam generating 
field? Does it have authority to make 
these commitments? 

When we analyze the proposed con- 
tracts and other arrangements, we see 
that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion is the real party in interest, and 
must absorb many risks. It contracts 
to deliver firm power, regardless of the 
success of the variable input. If the 
new production reactor fails to deliver 
as hoped, BPA must increase its rates or 
absorb the loss, with possible serious 
effects on its entire system. And yet, the 
Interior Committee has not reviewed the 
Bonneville’ risks, the dangers to the 
Bonneville system, or the significance 
of this scheme as a precedent for future 
Bonneville action. 

The members of the Joint Committee, 
who are experts on AEC matters, can 
recommend approving these arrange- 
ments for AEC if they care to do so. 
But the members of the Joint Committee 
are not experts on matters of power dis- 
tribution and the Bonneville system. 
What are the views of the House Interior 
Committee concerning the risks to be 
undertaken by the Bonneville Power 
Administration? 

This whole scheme should be carefully 
considered by the Interior Committee, 
and only then by the House itself. 

CONCLUSIONS 

When the new production reactor 
generating facilities are considered 
again by the House, I urge my colleagues 
to remember last year’s debate and to 
bear in mind the following points: 

First. The basic issues are the same 
as last year. 

Second. The proposed scheme has 
serious defects. 

Third. The Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration is the real party in interest. 

Fourth. The authority of Bonneville 
to assume these risks is doubtful. 

Fifth. The generation of commercial 
power from this Government-owned re- 
actor would create dangerous precedents. 

Sixth. Congress needs more time to 
study this proposal, including review by 
the committee having jurisdiction over 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 


LEGISLATIVE DISTRICTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. MEADER] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include tables and other 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of the House a 
matter which I think is of surpassing 
importance to the Congress of the 
United States, to the people of the 
United States, indeed to the cause of 
self-government by the people through 
elected representatives. 

I refer to a decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
March 26 of this year, being No. 6 in the 
October term of 1961, Charles W. Baker, 
et ae appellants, against Joe C. Carr, 
et al. 

That decision is reported in 369 U.S. 
355. It is one of the most far-reaching 
decisions affecting the structure of our 
Government that has been made, at 
least in my lifetime. It ought to be read 
by every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It ought to be discussed as 
widely as possible among constitutional 
lawyers and it certainly deserves the 
attention of the American people. 

It is a rather lengthy decision and I 
am not going to ask that it be incorpo- 
rated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the reason that the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives has had a number of copies of this 
decision printed as a committee print 
and it is available. 

In the decision of Baker against Carr, 
there were a number of opinions. The 
majority opinion was written by Mr. 
Justice Brennan. Concurring opinions 
were written by Mr. Justice Douglas, Mr. 
Justice Clark, and Mr. Justice Potter 
Stewart. There was a very vigorous 
dissent, and I must say a very learned 
and scholarly dissent, by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter concurred in by Justice 
Harlan, I believe that opinion is essen- 
tially the latest recent important func- 
tion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter prior to 
his illness and his failure to participate 
currently in the affairs of the Court. 

Because there were so many decisions 
and because the judges themselves did 
not seem to be able to agree on just 
what the court decided, it is hard for me 
to describe it. Basically, however, the 
court held that the individual plaintiffs 
were entitled to go into the Federal dis- 
trict court to challenge the districting 
of legislative districts for the State legis- 
lature of the State of Tennessee. The 
legislative districts were challenged on 
the basis that the Tennessee Legislature 
had failed to observe the requirements 
of the Tennessee constitution and that, 
therefore, districts existed which were in 
great disproportion with respect to the 
population within each district, some 
being large and some being small; and 
that that situation deprived the plain- 
tiffs of their constitutional right to equal 
protection of the law under the 14th 
amendment. 

In the decision of Justice Potter 
Stewart, which is one of the briefest de- 
cisions, he denied that the decision was 
as far reaching as some might have 
claimed, and in essence held that the 
court decided just three things. I want 
to read that because I think his decision 
probably oversimplifies the matter. He 
said the court decided three things, and 
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I quote from page 1 of his concurring 
decision: 

The court today decides three things and 
no more: 

(a) That the court possessed jurisdiction 
of the subject matter, 

(b) That a justiclable cause of action is 
stated upon which appellants would be en- 
titled to appropriate relief, and 

(c) That the appellants have standing to 
challenge the Tennessee apportionment 
statutes, 


From time immemorial elected repre- 
sentatives, engaged in the art of 
compromise, have struggled with the 
problem of proper representation of 
sovereign citizens. This problem has 
been difficult and complex. Proper, 
balanced representation has been elusive. 
Efforts to achieve it have often resulted 
in awkward, logically indefensible, and 
sometimes even ridiculous geographical 
areas for elected representative dis- 
tricts. 

Partisan political power has without 
exception been employed by those pos- 
sessing it to perpetuate or enhance the 
authority of their party. Frequently, 
this has led to excesses, which have been 
a part of our political history so long 
as to have resulted in coining a special 
word—“gerrymandering.” 

This is an evil since it is a departure 
from balanced representation. 

Theoretically in representative gov- 
ernment, each legislative representa- 
tive should speak for, in behalf of, or 
represent an approximately equal num- 
ber of either, first, inhabitants; second, 
citizens; third, qualified electors; or 
fourth, qualified electors who actually 
vote. 

To the extent that an elected repre- 
sentative represents more, or less, people 
than another representative—there is a 
distortion of representative government. 
Consequently, some sovereign citizens 
are overrepresented and some under- 
represented. The underrepresented suf- 
fer a dilution of their political power 
and the overrepresented enjoy more 
political power than they are entitled to. 

This proposition is not subject to dis- 
pute. 

But who is to decido the matter of 
overrepresentation or underrepresenta- 
tion? 

Until March 26, 1962, it had been clear 
that this power of decision rested with 
the sovereign citizens and was exercised 
by them in the same fashion as they 
exercized all their other powers of self- 
government—through their elected rep- 
resentatives, or in some cases by a con- 
stitutional provision. 

If elected representatives fail to ex- 
press and execute the will of those they 
represent, the remedy is plenary, and 
decisive—defeat at the polls. Or citi- 
zens may institute basic changes in fun- 
damental law by constitutional action. 

From the beginning of the American 
Republic, even before the adoption of the 
U.S. Constitution, this principle pre- 
vailed. 

Now the appointed, nonelective Fed- 
eral judiciary, through a distorted 
stretching of the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment presumes to 
usurp from the people the right and 
power to determine their representa- 
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tion—through their only participation 
in the governmental process—their vote; 
by judicial fiat they propose to describe 
representative areas—within States for 
State legislatures and nationally for the 
organ of the people in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the House of Representatives. 

This is an epochal development in the 
course of American history and indeed 
in the history of self-government in all 
civilization. 

I must say that one of the most 
disturbing aspects of Baker against Carr 
is whether the holding applies only to 
State legislatures or also to the House 
of Representatives. Justice Brennan on 
page 23 of his opinion refers to the 
guaranty clause cases and the other 
political question cases. I quote the 
following: 

+ * * it is the relationship between the 
judiciary and the coordinate branches of the 
Federal Government, and not the Federal 
judiciary’s relationship to the States, which 
gives rise to the political question. 


I must point out that it was only State 
legislative districts which were involved 
in the Baker against Carr decision, and 
the statement I just read from Justice 
Brennan would seem to indicate his opin- 
ion that what applied to the redistricting 
of State legislatures did not apply to the 
Congress of the United States, where he 
recognized that a political question might 
exist between two coordinate branches of 
the Federal Government. 

Let me point out that there are other 
important distinctions between the dis- 
tricting for State legislatures and the 
districting for the U.S. Congress. Under 
article I, section 4, of the Constitution 
the matter of choosing representatives is 
set forth, and I read the following: 

Sec. 4. The Times, Places and Manner of 
holding Elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may at any time by Law make or alter 
such Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators, 


And again section 5 of article I: 


Each House shall be the Judge of the Elec- 
tions, Returns and Qualifications of its own 
Members. * * * 


Now the Congress of the United States 
has the power to supervise in a sense the 
establishment of congressional districts, 
which is granted to the States. So the 
Congress of the United States is in an 
essential way important in the estab- 
lishment of its own organizational struc- 
ture. 

The important thing is that, as far as 
I can see at this point, we in Congress 
should take no action whatsoever until 
we can be sure of the effect of the deci- 
sion in Baker against Carr on our own 
organizational structure and the estab- 
lishment of congressional districts. 

The quotation by Justice Brennan was 
similar to a statement by Mr. Justice 
Douglas in a concurring opinion which 
Tread: 

I put to one side the problems of politi- 
cal questions involving the distribution of 
power between this Court, the Congress, and 
the Chief Executive. We have here a phase 


of the recurring problem of the relation of 
the Federal courts to State agencies, 
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Notwithstanding the statement of 
Justice Douglas or the statement of 
Justice Brennan, the Federal district 
courts around the country have com- 
menced to entertain suits to redraw the 
lines of congressional districts. 

In my own State of Michigan @ suit 
was commenced in the Federal district 
court on June 29 of this year. Under 
leave to include extraneous matter, I 
shall include various papers filed in that 
suit. The case is entitled “Donald A, 
Calkins and Karl J. Jacobs Against 
James M. Hare, Secretary of State of the 
State of Michigan”: 


U.S. Disrricr COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN, SOUTHERN Dirvısron—CiviL No. 
22720 


(Donald A, Calkins and Karl J. Jacobs, 
plaintiffs v. James M. Hare, secretary of state 
for the State of Michigan, defendant.) 

COMPLAINT 
I 

The jurisdiction of this court is invoked 
under title 28, United States Code, sections 
1343 and 2281, this being a suit in equity 
authorized by law to be brought to redress 
the deprivation under color of law, statute, 
regulation, custom, and usage of a state 
of rights, privileges, and immunities secured 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
viz, sections 1981, 1983, and 1988 of title 42 
of the United States Code and the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the equal rights 
of citizens and of all other persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, as 
hereinafter more fully appears. 


II 


Plaintiffs further show that this is a pro- 
ceeding for a declaratory judgment and in- 
junction under title 28, United States Code, 
section 2201, for the purpose of determining 
r question in actual controversy between the 
parties, to wit: whether the practice of hold- 
ing the election of Members of the US. 
House of Representatives from districts ex- 
tremely disproportionate in the number of 
qualified electors resident in said districts 
violates the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


m 


All of the parties to this action are citizens 
of the United States and the State of Michi- 
gan, and are residents and domiciled in said 
State. 

Iv 


Plaintiffs bring this action in their own 
behalf and in behalf of all others similarly 
situated with respect to the matter here 
involved. They are so numerous as to make 
it impracticable to bring them all before 
the court. There being common questions 
of law and fact, a common relief being 
sought, as will hereinafter more fully ap- 
pear, plaintiff presents this action as a class 
suit, pursuant to rule 23(a) of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure. 


* 


That the defendant, it. his official capacity 
as secretary of state, is, under the Michigan 
election law, being Act 116, P.A. of 1954, as 
amended, “the chief election official of the 
State,” having “supervisory control over local 
election officials in the performance of their 
duties“ under the provisions of “such law” 
(sec. 21, Election Law; C.L. 1948, 168.21; 
M. S.A. 6.1021); and in that capacity is 
charged with the duty, among others, of giv- 
ing notice of elections of U.S. Representa- 
tives (sec. 648, Election Law; C.L. 1948, 
168.648); of receiving the nominating peti- 
tions, or filing fees, of candidates for State 
office, including U.S. Representatives, in dis- 
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tricts comprising more than one county (sec. 
133, Election Law; C.L. 1948, 168.133; M. S. A. 
6.1133); of certifying the names of those 
candidates who have duly filed for nomina- 
tion (sec. 552, Election Law; C.L. 1948, 
168.552; M.S.A. 6.1552); of approving the 
sufficiency of ballots and of correcting errors 
therein (sec. 711, Election Law; C.L. 1948, 
168.711; M.S.A. 6.1711); and of issuing cer- 
tificates of election to candidates for U.S. 
House of Representatives (sec. 142, Election 
Law, C.L. 1948, 168.142; M.S.A. 6.1142). 
vi 

That Act 20, P.A. 1931, as amended by 
Act 64, P.A. 1951 (C.L. 1948, sec. 3.21; M. S.A. 
4.21) divided Michigan into 18 congressional 
districts which did not contain “* * * as 
nearly as practicable an equal number of 
inhabitants,” as required by Title 2, United 
States Code, section 3. 


vir 


That the legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan has failed to reapportion the State on 
the basis of the decennial Federal census of 
1960 and that this omission has com- 
pounded the disparate division existing un- 
der the apportionment of Act 64, P.A. 1951. 


VIII 


That the congressional districts under Act 
64, P.A. 1951 and as presently constituted 
are not based upon any lawfully pertinent 
factor or rule of classification, and said 
scheme of representation is wholly arbitrary, 
whimsical and capricious as the 1960 census 
population figures for the congressional dis- 
tricts clearly demonstrate, to wit: 


That the plaintiffs are residents and quali- 
fied voters in the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict, the population of which is better than 
double the population of nine of the other 
congressional districts and better than four 
times the population of the 12th Congres- 
sional District. 

x 

That the legislature has failed to provide 
a 19th District for the additional seat in 
Congress to which Michigan became en- 
titled under the 1960 census, and that as 
a result the seat will be filled by an election- 
at-large with the overrepresented districts 
thereby securing even more representation. 

XI 

That Act 64, P. A. 1951 has placed the 
plaintiffs and all others similarly situated 
in a position of constitutional inequality 
vis-a-vis voters in the irrationally favored 
districts and has denied the plaintiffs and all 
others similarly situated their fair repre- 
sentation in the Congress, “a right inesti- 
mable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only.” 

XII 

That Act 64, P. A. 1951 effected an appor- 
tionment so devoid of basic fairness as to 
deprive the plaintiffs and all others similarly 
situated the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment to the 
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Constitution of the United States, and in the 
absence of reapportionment: 

(a) Plaintiffs and all others similarly 
situated will continue to be denied the 
“equal protection of the laws;” 

(b) Plaintiffs. and all others similarly 
situated will continue to be denied a repre- 
sentative form of government as guaranteed 
by article IV, section 4 of the Constitution of 
the United States; and 

(c) Plaintiffs and all others similarly 
situated will continue to be effectively and 
increasingly deprived of an effective voice in 
their government, substantially disfran- 
chised, and subject to taxation without rep- 
resentation. 

XIII 


Plaintiffs, and all those similarly situated 
and affected, on whose behalf this suit is 
brought, are suffering irreparable injury and 
are threatened with irreparable injury in 
the future by reason of the acts herein set 
forth. They have no plain, adequate nor 
complete remedy to redress the wrongs and 
illegal acts herein complained of other than 
this suit for a declaration of rights and an 
injunction. 

XIV 


There is between the parties an actual 
controversy, as hereinbefore set forth. 

Wherefore, plaintiffs respectfully pray that 
upon filing this complaint the Court advance 
this cause on the docket and order a speedy 
hearing on this action according to law, and 
that upon such hearing: 

1. That the court convene, pursuant to 
title 28, United States Code, section 2284, a 
three-judge court; such court to hear and 
determine the issues presented by this 
complaint. 

2. That the court adjudge, decree and de- 
clare the rights and legal relations of the 
parties to the subject matter here in contro- 
versy, in order that such declaration shall 
have the force and effect of a final judgment 
or decree. 

3. That the court enter a Judgment or de- 
cree declaring Act 64, P.A. 1951 unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that said Act consti- 
tutes a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws as guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

4. That the court issue a preliminary in- 
junction, to become permanent on final 
hearing, restraining and enjoining the de- 
fendant from issuing election notices for the 
election of the United States Representatives 
from the present congressional districts or 
performing any other acts requisite to the 
holding of elections from said districts until 
reapportioned on the basis of the last decen- 
nial Federal census. 

5. That the court order and direct defend- 
ant to declare and conduct the 1962 con- 
gressional elections, primary and general, on 
an at-large basis, and to take all steps 
necessary and appropriate thereto, and to 
continue such method of election until such 
time as the legislature has effected the re- 
apportionment of the congressional districts 
on the basis of the last decennial census and 
in such manner as will insure equal repre- 
sentation for all citizens. 

6. And that the court grant such other 
and further relief as may be just, equitable 
and proper. 

Donald A. Calkins, 
DONALD A. CALKINS, 
Karl J. Jacobs, 
KARL J. JACOBS, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Dated: June 28, 1962. 
Donatp A. CALKINS, 
Attorney for Plaintiffs, Dearborn, Mich. 
AFFIDAVIT 

Donald A. Calkins and Karl J. Jacobs, 
being first duly sworn, on oath say that they 
are the plaintiffs in the above-entitled cause 
and have personal knowledge of the facts 
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hereinbefore set forth; that they have read 
and signed the foregoing complaint and that 
the contents thereof are true of their own 
knowledge, except as to those matters stated 
to be on information and belief, and as to 
such matters they believe them to be true. 
Donatp A. CALKINS. 
Kari J. JACOBS. 
Sworn and subscribed to be before me, this 
28th day of June 1962, A.D. 
HAROLD B. GOODALL, 
Notary Public, Wayne County, Mich. 
My commission expires September 5, 1964. 


MOTION FOR PRELIMINARY INJUNCTION 


Come now plaintiffs, Donald A. Calkins and 
Karl J. Jacobs, and move the court for a 
preliminary injunction in the above-entitled 
cause enjoining the defendant, James M. 
Hare, his agents, servants, employees, and 
attorneys, from issuing election notices for 
the election of U.S, Representatives from the 
present congressional districts, approving or 
preparing ballots for such election, or per- 
forming any other acts requisite to the hold- 
ing of primary or general elections from said 
districts until reapportioned on the basis of 
the last decennial Federal census and in such 
manner as to provide districts as nearly 
equal in population as is practicable and 
ordering an election on an at-large basis 
until such reapportionment has been con- 
summated. 

The grounds in support of this motion 
are as follows: 

1. That the present congressional districts 
are extremely disproportionate in the num- 
ber of qualified electors resident in said 
districts. 

2. That the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan has failed to reapportion the State 
on the basis of the decennial Federal census 
of 1960 and that this omission has com- 
pounded the disparate division existing un- 
der the apportionment of Act 64, P. A. 1951. 

3. That the plaintiffs are residents and 
qualified voters in the 16th Congressional 
District, the population of which is better 
than double the population of nine of the 
other congressional districts and better than 
four times the population of the 12th Con- 
gressional District. 

4. That the failure of the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan to reapportion the 
congressional districts on the basis of the 
1960 decennial Federal census and correct 
the inequities under the apportionment of 
Act 64, P.A. 1951 has placed the plaintiffs 
and all other similarly situated in a position 
of constitutional inequality vis-a-vis voters 
in the districts with small ations and 
thereby denies the plaintiffs and all others 
similarly situated the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Unless restrained the defendant will im- 
mediately proceed to conduct the elections 
of U.S. Representatives from the present 
congressional districts. 

Immediate and irreparable injury, loss and 
damage will result to the plaintiffs by rea- 
son of the threatened action of the defend- 
ant, as more particularly appears in the ver- 
ified complaint filed herein. The plaintiffs 
have no adequate remedy at law. 

If this preliminary injunction be granted, 
the injury, if any, to the defendant herein, 
if final judgment be in his favor, will be 
inconsiderable and will be adequately in- 
demnified by bond. 

DONALD A. CALKINS, 
Attorney for plaintiffs. 

Dated: June 28, 1962. 

AFFIDAVIT IN SUPPORT OF MOTION FOR PRE- 
LIMINARY INJUNCTION 

Donald A. Calkins, being first duly sworn, 
on oath says that he is one of the plaintiffs 
in the above entitled cause and is acting as 
the attorney for the plaintiffs and that he 
has personal knowledge of the facts set forth 
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in the attached Motion for Preliminary In- 
junction; that he has read and signed said 
Motion and that the contents thereof are 
true of his own knowledge, except as to those 
matters stated to be on information and be- 
lief, and as to such matters he believes them 
to be true. 
DONALD A. CALKINS, 
Attorney for plaintiffs. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 
28th day of June 1962. 
HAROLD B. GOODELL, 
Notary Public, Wayne County, Mich. 
My commission expires September 5, 1964. 


I, John J. Ginther, clerk of the U.S, Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Mich- 
igan, do hereby certify that the annexed and 
foregoing is a true and full copy of the orig- 
inal complaint; “Motion for preliminary in- 
junction; in the matter of Donald A. Calkins 
and Karl J. Jacobs v. James M. Hare, Civil 
Case No. 22720” now remaining among the 
records of the said court in my office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and affixed the seal of 
the aforesaid court at Detroit, Mich., this 
6th day of July A.D. 1962. 

JOHN J. GINTHER, 
Clerk. 


~ 


By HELEN CORBIN, 
Deputy Clerk. 


ANSWER IN OPPOSITION TO MOTION FOR 
PRELIMINARY INJUNCTION 


Now comes James M. Hare, secretary of 
state for the State of Michigan, defendant 
in the above entitled cause, by Frank J. 
Kelley, attorney general, and Eugene 
Krasicky, solicitor general for the State of 
Michigan, and files this answer in opposition 
to the motion for preliminary injunction 
to restrain said defendant from issuing 
election notices for the election of U.S. Rep- 
resentatives from the present congressional 
districts, approving or preparing ballots for 
such election, or performing any other acts 
requisite to the holding of primary or gen- 
eral elections from said districts until re- 
apportioned on the basis of the last 
decennial Federal census and in such manner 
as to provide districts as nearly equal in 
population as practicable, and ordering an 
election on an at-large basis until such 
reapportionment has been consummated. 

Act 116, PA 1954, as amended, being CLS 
1956 § 168.1, et seq.; MSA 1956 Rev. Vol. 
§ 6.1001, et seq., is known as the Michigan 
election law. 

Notice of the primary election to nominate 
candidates for the office of congressman must 
be given by the secretary of state not more 
than 90 days (May 7, 1962) and not less 
than 60 days (June 7, 1962) prior to the 
August primary (August 7, 1962). Notice of 
the primary election for office of congress- 
man has, of course, already been given as 
required by sections 538 and 653 of the 
Michigan election law. 

Petitions for nomination as candidate for 
the office of congressman were due on the 
7th Tuesday (June 19, 1962) preceding 
the August primary (August 7, 1962) under 
section 113 of the Michigan election law. 
The last day for filing has expired. 

Ballots are required to be printed and to 
be filed in the office of the county clerk at 
least 10 days from the date of the primary 
election. Proof copies are required to be 
served upon the secretary of state. See 
section 565 of the Michigan election law. 
The secretary of state is in receipt of proof 
copies from almost one-half of the Michigan 
counties, in that absent voters’ ballots are 
sought to be made available by July 15, 
1962. The law authorizes electors who ex- 
pect to be absent from the polls on election 
day to secure absentee ballots at any time 
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during the 75 days preceding the election 
until 2 o'clock in the afternoon on the 
Saturday preceding the date of the election. 
Section 759 of the Michigan election law. 

Defendant Hare admits that the present 
congressional districts, based upon the 1960 
census, are disproportionate in the number 
of persons living in said congressional dis- 
tricts. The 1962 Michigan Legislature has 
failed to reapportion the State on the basis 
of the 1960 Federal decennial census 80 
that the 19th congressional seat was to be 
filled by an election at large. 

Defendant has no knowledge as to the 
plaintiffs being residents and qualified elec- 
tors in the 16th Congressional District al- 
though he admits that the population of the 
16th Congressional District is much greater 
than any other congressional district in the 
State of Michigan, 

Act 20, PA 1931, as amended by Act 64, 
PA 1961, cannot stand the test of the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment. 
By law the legislature can correct the mal- 
apportionment of Michigan congressional 
districts, and inasmuch as the Michigan 
Legislature is still in session as of this date, 
this court should consider directing the 
Michigan Legislature to reapportion the 
Michigan congressional districts so that, as 
nearly as may be, each district is equal in 
population. 

Traditionally, Michigan has had a Septem- 
ber primary prior to the codification of the 
Michigan election laws in 1954. The State 
primary election was held in September in 
each even-numbered year. See Act 51, PA 
1925, as amended, and particularly section 
6 of chapter 2 of part III thereof, being CL 
1948 § 156.1. 

The legislature, if it were to reapportion 
the Michigan congressional districts in ac- 
cordance with law and under the test of the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution, could like- 
wise provide for a special primary in Sep- 
tember of 1962 to nominate candidates for 
the office of Congressman. 

Therefore, there is no need for a tempo- 
rary injunction at this time in that this 
court should afford a reasonable but definite 
time for the legislature to reapportion the 
congressional districts and to enact appro- 
priate changes in the Michigan election law 
to provide for a September primary election 
for the nomination to the office of Congress- 
man, and pending this action by the Michi- 
gan Legislature, this court should reserve 
jurisdiction in this matter. 

FRANK J. KELLEY, 
Attorney General. 
By EUGENE KRasIcKy, 
Solicitor General. 
Dated: July 9, 1962. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON MOTION TO INTERVENE 
AS A DEFENDANT 

Donald A. Calkins, Esq., 1226 South 

Monroe Boulevard, Dearborn, Mich., and 

Hon. Frank Kelley, attorney general, 

State capitol, Lansing, Mich. 

Please take notice that the attached mo- 
tion to intervene as a defendant in the 
above-entitled action will be brought on for 
hearing before the judges of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Mich- 
igan, Southern Division, in their courtroom 
in the Federal building in the city of Port 
Huron, Mich., on Tuesday, July 10, 1962, at 
10 o'clock a.m., or as soon thereafter as coun- 
sel may be heard. 

RICHARD C. VAN DUSEN, 
One of the Attorneys for Applicant for 
Intervention. 
MOTION TO INTERVENE AS A DEFENDANT 


Alvin M. Bentley moves to intervene as a 
defendant in this action, pursuant to rule 
24, Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, in or- 
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g to oppose plaintiffs’ “Motion for pre- 
injunction” and to otherwise de- 
— this action, on the grounds that the 
representation of his interest by existing par- 
ties is or may be inadequate and that he 
will or may be bound by a judgment in this 
action, as appears from applicant’s affidavit 
attached hereto. Also attached hereto are 
applicant’s proposed “Answer to the com- 
plaint” and “Answer to the motion for pre- 
liminary injunction” filed herein. 
RICHARD C. VAN DUSEN, 
Pure WEIss, 
NORMAN L. DES JARDINS, 
Attorneys jor Applicant. 
DICKINSON, WRIGHT, MCKEAN & CUDLIP, 
Of Counsel for Applicant 


AFFIDAVIT OF ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


Alvin M. Bentley, being duly sworn, de- 
posed and says: 

1, Deponent is a resident and registered 
elector of the city of Owosso situated in 
Shiawassee County in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan. 

2. Said Eighth Congressional District of 
Michigan as established by Act 64, P.A. 1951, 
pursuant to title 2 U.S. C. A., section 2a con- 
sists of the counties of Gratiot, Saginaw, 
Clinton, Shiawassee, Ionia, and Montcalm. 
According to the 1960 decennial census the 
population of said Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict varied less than 10 percent from one- 
eighteenth of the total population of the 
State of Michigan. 

3. In accordance with the statutes cited 
above and the provisions of the Michigan 
election law (Act 116, P. A. 1954), there will 
be elected in 1962 from said Eighth Congres- 
sional District one Representative in the 
Congress of the United States. At the same 
time, pursuant to the same statutes, there 
will also be elected from 17 additional con- 
gressional districts in Michigan 17 additional 
Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. 

4. In November 1962, pursuant to the 
statutes above cited, there will also be 
elected from the State of Michigan at large 
a 19th Representative in Congress, 

5. In June 1962, as a result of consider- 
able time and effort on the part of himself 
and his supporters, deponent filed with the 
defendant, James M. Hare, secretary of state, 
petitions qualifying deponent as a candidate 
for nomination by the Republican Party for 
the office of Representative in Congress from 
the State of Michigan at large. 

6. Deponent is informed and believes that 
only one person similarly qualified as a can- 
didate for nomination by the Democratic 
Party for the office of Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Michigan at large. 

7. Pursuant to the statutes cited above, 
deponent and the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party described above will be the only 
candidates whose names will be printed on 
the ballots of their respective parties for 
nomination as Representatives in Congress 
at large at the primary election to be held 
August 7, 1962, and, barring unforeseen 
events, they will be the only candidates of 
their respective parties for the office of Rep- 
resentative in Congress at large in the gen- 
eral election to be held November 6, 1962. 

8. If the relief sought by plaintiffs in the 
above entitled action, to wit: That the court 
order and direct defendant to declare and 
conduct the 1962 congressional elections, pri- 
mary and general, on a at-large basis 
were granted, deponent and other citizens 
and electors of said Eighth Congressional 
District of Michigan would be deprived of 
the right to vote for and be represented by 
a single representative in Congress elected 
from said district alone. 

9. If said relief sought by plaintiffs were 
granted; deponent, who is now the only can- 
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didate for the nomination of his party for 
Representative in Congress at large from the 
State of Michigan, would be significantly af- 
fected and the character of the election in 
which he has qualified to participate would 
be materially altered. 

10. Neither the plaintiffs nor the defend- 
ants named above have interests similar to 
deponent and neither can nor will adequate- 
ly represent the interests of deponent in 
this proceeding. 

ALVIN M. BENTLEY. 


ANSWER TO MOTION FOR PRELIMINARY 
INJUNCTION 


Alvin M. Bentley, intervenor herein, an- 
swering tiffs’ motion for preliminary 
injunction, respectfully requests that the 
same be denied for the following reasons: 

1. The motion is not timely. The election 
process plaintiffs seek to enjoin and mate- 
rially alter is well underway. Numerous 
candidates, including intervenor, have filed 
nominating petitions and the last date for 
filing same has passed. At least two of the 
acts sought to be enjoined, the issuing of 
election notices and the preparation of bal- 
lots, have already been performed by the 
defendant secretary of state. To interrupt, 

te and recommence said election 
process on a different basis, as a result of a 
motion for preliminary injunction, would 
cause great confusion and irreparable harm. 

2. If the preliminary relief sought by 
plaintiffs were granted, all Michigan citizens 
including intervenor would be deprived of 
the right to elect Representatives in Con- 
gress by districts in 1962. The right to elect 
by districts is as important an attribute of 
representative government and effective rep- 
resentation as the population criterion 
urged by plaintiffs. 

3. It would be inequitable to candidates 
who have sought election either by district 
or at large to change the basic character of 
the entire congressional election process in 
medias res. 

4. This court has no jurisdiction over the 
subject matter presented in the complaint 
and the complaint does not present a justici- 
able controversy. If new congressional dis- 
tricts are to be drawn, it should be done by a 
new State law providing for such redistrict- 
ing or as the result of enactment of a new 
Federal law making provision therefor. 

RICHARD C. VAN DUSEN, 
PHILIP WEIS, 
NORMAN L. DES JARDINS, 
Attorneys jor Intervenor. 
DICKINSON, WRIGHT, MCKEAN, 
& CUDLIP, 
Of Counsel for Intervenor. 


* ANSWER TO COMPLAINT 


For his answer to plaintiffs’ complaint in- 
tervenor says: 

1. Intervenor denies that this court has 
jurisdiction over the subject matter present- 
ed by plaintiffs’ complaint. 

2. Intervenor denies that plaintiffs’ com- 
plaint presents a controversy cognizable by 
this court. 

3. The allegations of paragraph 3 are ad- 
mitted. 

4. Intervenor admits that the persons in- 
terested in this action are so numerous as 
to make it impracticable to bring them be- 
fore the court, but intervenor denies that 
plaintiffs will fairly and adequately represent 
the interests of all who will or may be af- 
fected by this action. 

5. The allegations of paragraph 5 are ad- 
mitted. 

6. Intervenor admits that Act 64, P. A. 1951, 
divided the State of Michigan into eighteen 
con, ional districts. Intervenor denies 
that title 2, United States Code, section 3, 
makes any requirement with respect to said 
districts for the reason that said section ex- 
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pired by its own limitation upon the enact- 
ment of the Reap nt Act of June 
18, 1929, c. 28, 46 Stat. 21, title 2, United 
States Code 2a. See U.S. OC. A., section 3, 1961 
Cum. Annual Pocket Part. 

7. Intervenor denies that the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan has failed to reap- 
portion the State on the basis of the decen- 
nial Federal census of 1960 and avers that 
the legislature has done so but that the 
Governor of Michigan has vetoed each bill 
presented to him. 

8. On information and belief intervenor 
admits the population figures set forth in 
paragraph 8. The remaining allegations 
thereof are denied. 

9. On information and belief intervenor 
admits the allegations of paragraph 9. 

10, Intervenor admits that no bill creating 
a 19th Congressional District has become law 
in Michigan and that the nineteenth seat 
will be filled by election at large pursuant 
to the provisions of title 2, United States 
Code, section 2a. 

11. Intervenor denies the allegations of 
paragraphs 11 through 14, both inclusive, of 
plaintiffs’ complaint. 

Wherefore, intervenor respectfully requests 
that plaintiffs’ complaint be dismissed. 

RICHARD C. VAN DUSEN, 
Parr WEIss, 
NORMAN L. DES JARDINS, 
Attorneys for Intervenor. 
DICKINSON, WRIGHT, MCKEAN & CUDLIP, 
Of Counsel for Intervenor. 
Filings—proceedings 

June 29, 1962: Complaint filed—summons 
issued. 

June 29, 1962: Motion of plaintiff for pre- 
liminary injunction—filed. 

July 2, 1962: Order of reassignment filed 
and entered. Thornton J. Smith, Jr, 

July 5, 1962: Order of designation for 
Judges O'Sullivan, Smith, Roth—filed and 
entered. Miller, CJ. 

July 5, 1962: Notice of hearing on motion 
for preliminary injunction filed. 

July 10, 1962: Answer in opposition to mo- 
tion for preliminary injunction filed. 

July 10, 1962: Motion of Alvin M. Bent- 
ley to intervene as defendant filed—hearing 
July 10, 1962. 

July 10, 1962: Motion to intervene heard 
and granted. Motion for p: in- 
junction heard and denied. O Sullivan, C. J., 
Smith, J., Roth, J. 


In the State of Georgia a suit was 
commenced in the northern district of 
Georgia by James P. Wesberry, Jr., and 
Candler Crim, Jr., against S. Ernest Van- 
diver, as Governor of the State of Geor- 
gia, and Ben W. Fortson, Jr., as secre- 
tary of the State of Georgia. 

A decision was rendered in that court 
by a three-judge court, Justices Tuttle 
and Bell, circuit judges; and Morgan, 
district judge. A rather well-considered 
opinion, it seems to me, was filed in that 
case, in which relief was denied, in the 
last 30 days. 

Under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I include the text of that opin- 
ion at this point in my remarks: 
UNITED STATES oF America, NORTHERN Dis- 

TRICT OF GEORGIA 

I, C. B. Meadows, clerk of the U.S. District 
Court for the Northern District of Georgia, 
do hereby certify that the annexed and fore- 
going is true and full copy of the original 
order of dismissal in the case of Wesberry, et 
al. v. Vandiver, et al., Civil Action No. 7889, 
now remaining among the records of the said 
court in my Office. 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and affixed the seal of 
the aforesaid court at Atlanta, Ga., this 6th 
day of July AD. 1962. 

C. B. Meapows, 
Clerk, 

By Sammy GODSEY, 
Deputy Clerk. 


In THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT ror THE NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT oF GEORGIA, ATLANTA DIVI- 
STON—CiviL ACTION No. 7889 


James P. Wesberry, Jr., and Candler Crim, 
Jr., plaintiffs v. S. Ernest Vandiver, as Gover- 
nor of the State of Georgia and Ben W. 
Fortson, Jr., as secretary of the State of 
Georgia, defendants; before Tuttle and Bell, 
circuit judges; and Morgan, district judge.) 

Circuit Judge Bell: 

This is the third in a series of suits filed 
in this court immediately following the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Baker v. 
Carr, 1962, 369 U.S. 186, 82 S. Ct. 691, 7 L. Ed. 
663. In Sanders v. Gray, N.D. Ga., 1962, 203 
F. Supp. 158, we struck down the Georgia 
county unit system of primary elections in 
the form in which it then existed because of 
resulting invidious discrimination to the 
plaintiffs who were residents of Fulton 
County. Then in Toombs v. Fortson, Civil 
Action No. 7883, N.D. Ga., 1962, F. Supp., 
again on the basis of resulting invidious dis- 
crimination, we found the general assembly 
of Georgia to be malapportioned and re- 
quired apportionment of at least one body of 
the assembly according to population. In 
that case, and for the same reason, we struck 
down the statute requiring the election of 
senators on a rotation basis among the 
counties in each senatorial district. We 
withheld injunctive and other relief pending 
action on the part of the responsible State 
officials, executive and legislative, before the 
1963 session of the general assembly appro- 
priate to ending the proscribed discrimina- 
tion. Our action in each of these cases was 
premised on the-denial to plaintiffs of equal 
protection of the laws under the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Plaintiffs here are residents and qualified 
voters of Fulton County, Ga., and as such 
are entitled to vote in the primary and gen- 
eral elections for Members of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States from the Fifth Congressional 
District of Georgia. They likewise premise 
their cause on the 14th amendment, seeking 
the invalidation of the Georgia statute 
which sets up the districts for the election 
of the 10 Members of the House from 
Georgia and which provides the method of 
election. Code, section 34-2301. 
They contend also that this statute is void 
as being contrary to article I, section 2 of 
the Constitution of the United States which 
provides that Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be elected by the people.“ 

Jurisdiction and three-judge status are 
based on title 28, United States Code An- 
notated, sections 1343, 2201-2202, 2281, 2284, 
and 48 United States Code Annotated, sec- 
tions 1983 and 1988. Injunctive relief is 
sought against the defendants, the Governor, 
and secretary of state of Georgia, to the end 
that no elections may be held except on a 
State-at-large basis pending redistricting on 
“an equitable and representative” basis. 

Georgia was awarded two Members in the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
under the act of April 14, 1792, which ap- 
portioned Representatives among the several 
States. 1 Stat. 253 (1792). The number of 


[Seat] 


1 Now pending on appeal in the Supreme 
Court. 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States.” 
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Representatives allocated to Georgia in- 
creased gradually, based on population, from 
two to nine under the census of 1830. 2 Stat. 
669 (1811); 3 Stat. 651 (1822); 4 Stat. 516 
(1832). And elections in some States were 
on a district basis but in Georgia and in 
some of the other States they were on a 
State-at-large basis for nearly 50 years. 
Congress, in 1842, provided that Representa- 
tives, where a State was entitled to more 
than one Representative, should be elected 
from districts composed of contiguous terri- 
tory, equal in number to the number of Rep- 
resentatives to which a State might be en- 
titled with no one district electing more 
than one Representative, 5 Stat. 491 (1842). 
Georgia set up the district system in 1843 
based on the 1840 census and has adhered 
to it at all times since then, including the 
election of Members to the Congress of the 
Confederate States of America during the 
period of secession. Georgia Code, 1881, page 
12 


Districts were not required by the Appor- 
tionment Act of 1852, 9 Stat. 433 (1852), 
but were again required in 1862. 12 Stat. 572 
(1862). In 1872 another element was added 
to the system. Not only must each district 
be of contiguous territory but also of an 
equal number of inhabitants as nearly as 
practicable. 17 Stat. 28 (1872). 

Under this act Georgia was allocated nine 
representatives. Congress continued this 
system in 1882 and 1891 and the number of 
representatives from Georgia was increased 
to 10 in 1882 and 11 under the 1891 act. 
22 Stat. 5 (1882); 26 Stat. 735 (1891). In 
1901 Congress added the requirement that 
the districts be compact, 31 Stat. 733 (1901), 
and the 1911 Apportionment Act provided 
that: “Representatives to the 63d and each 
subsequent Congress shall be elected by dis- 
tricts composed of a contiguous and com- 
pact territory and containing as nearly as 
practicable an equal number of inhabitants.” 
37 Stat. 13, 14 (1911). 

There was no reapportionment after the 
census of 1920 and from 1910 to 1930 Georgia 
had 12 seats in the House. The Reappor- 
tionment Act of 1929, 46 Stat. 13, 26 (1929), 
provided that the House be reapportioned 
after each decennial census but failed to re- 
enact the requirements of compactness, con- 
tiguity, and equality of population in each 
district. 46 Stat. 13 (1929), title 2, United 
States Code Annotated, section 2. 

Under that act Georgia lost two seats in 
the House and the statute here under at- 
tack followed in 1931. Ga. Laws, 1931, 
p. 46; Code Section 34-2301 et seq. The 
general assembly divided the State into 10 
congressional districts on the basis of allocat- 
ing the several counties to the respective 
districts, and there have been no changes in 
the allocations to date. 

The facts are not in dispute and are ample 
for final decision on the merits. The follow- 
ing table shows the population of each con- 
gressional district in 1930 as compared with 
1960: 


District Population, | Population, 

1980 40900 

328, 214 379, 933 
263, 301, 123 
339, 870 422, 198 
261, 234 323. 489 
396, 112 823, 
281, 437 330, 
271, 680 450, 470 
241, 847 201, 185 
218, 400 272, 154 
289, 267 348, 370 


The burden of the complaint is the dis- 
proportionate population of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District as compared with the 
other districts. It is comprised of Fulton, 
De Kalb, and Rockdale Counties. The 
growth of Fulton and De Kalb Counties has 
been spectacular in recent years with the 
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population of De Kalb increasing from 
70,278 in 1930 to 256,782 in 1960, and that 
of Fulton from 318,587 to 556,326. It is to 
be noted that the population of each of the 
10 congressional districts has increased from 
a low of slightly under 15 percent in the 
Second District to just over 108 percent in 
the Fifth District. 

It is the position of plaintiffs that the 
population of each district should be within 
a range of 10 to 15 percent of the average 
district population based on a division of the 
number of districts into the total popula- 
tion of the State The population of 
Georgia according to the 1960 census was 
3,942,936. For our purposes,‘ we will take 
394,000 under the theory of plaintiffs as an 
average and examine the facts using the 
suggested variance of 15 percent. Under 
this theory no district should have a popu- 
lation of more than 453,000 nor less than 
335,000. Applying the same theory to the 
districts as constituted in 1931 when the 
population of Georgia under the 1930 cen- 
sus was 2,908,506, an approximate average 
per district of 291,000, no district should 
have had a population of more than 335,000 
nor less than 247,000. 

The aforesaid table demonstrates that 
only the Fifth and Ninth Districts substan- 
tially varied from the 15 percent standard 
suggested by plaintiffs on the 1930 basis. 
The Second, Eighth, and Ninth Districts fell 
substantially more than 15 percent short of 
the average according to the 1960 census 
while the fifth dramatically exceeded the 
variance. 

We hasten to add that we neither expressly 
nor impliedly adopt any mathematical stand- 
ard. We know of no basis for an exact 
standard. Cf. Sanders v. Gray, supra, where 
sufficient basis existed. We use plaintiffs’ 
suggested standard here in amplification of 
their contentions. 

It is clear by any standard, however, that 
the population of the fifth district is grossly 
out of balance with that of the other nine 
districts of Georgia and, in fact, so much so 
that the removal of De Kalb and Rockdale 
Counties from the district, leaving only Ful- 
ton with a population of 556,326, would leave 
it exceeding the average by slightly more 
than 40 percent. It is apparent that giving 
effect to any reasonable population-based 
standard will require the division of Fulton 
County into more than one district, some- 
thing not heretofore done in Georgia. The 
population of Fulton County alone exceeds 
that of the nearest district in size—the 
seventh—by over 23 percent. A chain reac- 
tion affecting the makeup of every congres- 
sional district in the State may be set off. 
We say this to demonstrate the legislative 
nature of the problem where a broad state- 
wide approach will be needed. We also point 
out that such a formula as suggested by 
plaintiffs, requiring as it would the division 
of Fulton County, may or may not be agree- 
able to the majority of the voters of Fulton 
County, assuming that they are entitled to a 
voice in the matter, and this again points up 
the desirability of solution if at all possible 
in the legislative forum. Of course, a divi- 
sion of Fulton County has not been sug- 
gested, only the formula. 

The problem here is not peculiar to Geor- 
gia. For example, Florida has recently sub- 
stantially changed its congressional districts 
by reason of the addition of 4 new Con- 
gressmen, making a total of 12. The districts 
there now range in population from a low 
of 241,250 to a high of 660,345 as compared 
to the Florida average of 412,630, a variance 
greatly exceeding the suggested standard. 
Dade County with a population of 935,047 is 
divided among two districts, one consisting 
of a part of Dade County only, and the other 


3 An adoption of the view of the American 
Political Science Association, 
To the nearest 1,000. 
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consisting of an adjoining county and the 
balance of Dade County. Duval, Hillsbor- 
ough, and Pinellas Counties each constitutes 
a district under the new plan with popula- 
tions respectively of 455,411, 397,788, and 
374,665, a sharp example of the variance of 
population per district if counties are to con- 
tinue as a basis for districts except where the 
population of a county is so large as to re- 
quire division. 

There are 435 congressional districts in the 
United States. Twenty-two Congressmen 
will be elected State at large in 1962. Of 
the remaining 413, the Fifth District of Texas 
has the largest population, 951,527. The 
Fifth District of Georgia, here under discus- 
sion is next. There are 22 districts with pop- 
ulations exceeding 600,000. Eighty districts 
have populations more than 15 percent above 
the State average, while 90 have populations 
of more than 15 percent below the State 
district average. Using 10 percent as a vari- 
ance, or tolerance, 108 districts are above and 
125 are below the average, a total of 233 or 
more than one-half of all congressional dis- 
tricts. These figures in no way reflect on the 
problem of deprivation of rights of the type 
here asserted through use of the gerry- 
mander, a problem with which we are not 
eoncerned here but one that could well be 
within the rationale of any decision reached. 

The following table shows the considerable 
difference in population in the named States 
between the districts having the highest and 
lowest number of inhabitants. Even a cur- 
sory examination of it indicates that in vir- 
tually no State do the districts contain “as 
nearly as practicable an equal number of in- 
habitants” as was formerly required by the 
Congress, 

The table is based on only 413 out of the 
total of 435 congressional districts. Only 
42 States are listed. The 22 of the seats 
to be filled by elections at large are: Ala- 
bama, 8; Alaska, 1; Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 
1; Hawaii, 2; Maryland, 1; Michigan, 1; Ne- 
vada, 1; New Mexico, 2; Ohio, 1; Texas, 1; 
Vermont, 1; and Wyoming, 1. The districts 
shown are as constituted January 1, 1963 
while the populations are according to the 
1960 census. 


Average 
State popula- High Low 
tion per 
district 
Ang 134, 053 663, 510 198, 236 
Arkansas 446, 568 | 575, 385 332, 
414,009 | 591, 822 301, 172 
438, 486 | 653, 954 195, 551 
7,046 | 653, 589 318,942 
412, 620 | 660, 345 237, 
394,311 | 823, 680 272, 154 
333, 595 | 409, 949 257, 242 
420,100 | 557, 221 277, 100 
moio 423, 697, 567 200, 596 
jpg: Bat 303, , 442 353, 156 
435,722 | 539, 502 373, 583 
434,022 | 610, 947 350, 
407, 127 263, 850 
484,632 | 505,465 484, 65 
442,955 | 711,045 243, 570 
429,048 | 478,962 376, 336 
434,021 802, 904 177, 431 
„733 482, 375, 475 
„628 608, 441 205, 072 
431, 881 505, 854 381, 602 
337,383 | 400, 573 274, 194 
470,443 | 530, 507 695 
303, 460 | 331, 818 275, 103 
404, 452 1 255, 165 
409, 469, 908 348, 940 
414, 195 491, 461 277, 861 
316,223 | 333, 299, 156 
—— SEY. 422,017 | 726, 156 236, 288 
388, 047 552, 227, 092 
442,171 522, 813 265, 104 
419, 235 553, 154 303, 026 
429,744 | 459,706 399, 782 
397, 099 1, 555 272, 220 
340, 257 | 497, 669 182, 45 
Le 396,343 | 627,019 223, 387 
3 435,439 | 951, 827 216, 371 
445,313 | 572,654 317, 973 
3 396, 694 | 539, 618 312, 890 
Washington — 407,602 | 510,512 342, 540 
West Virginia 372,084 , 046 303, 098 
Wisconsin | 395,177 | 530, 316 236, 870 
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It is readily apparent from these undis- 
puted facts that plaintiffs, not unlike many 
millions of other citizens throughout the 
Republic, are being deprived of equal treat- 
ment arising from the excess in population 
of their congressional district as compared 
with that of other districts in Georgia. 
Such unequal or discriminatory treatment 
to be actionable, if judicially cognizable, a 
matter to be hereinafter discussed, must 
reach the point of invidiousness. Baker v. 
Carr, supra; Sanders v. Gray, supra; and 
Toombs v. Fortson, supra. 

Our jurisdiction of a matter such as this 
can no longer be doubted, and it is settled 
that plaintiffs asserting rights of the type 
here involved have standing to sue. Baker v. 
Carr; Wood v. Broom, 1932, 287 U.S. 1, 72 
S. Ct. 648, 77 L. Ed. 131; Colegrove v. Green, 
1946, 328 U.S. 549, 66 S. Ct. 1198, 90 L. Ed. 
1432; Scholle v. Hare, 1962, 8. L. Ed. 2d 1; 
and W. M. O. A., Inc, v. Simon, 1962, 30 L. W. 
3383. We hold too that the issue presented 
is justiciable but that question requires some 
elaboration. 

And if the issue were one solely of State 
action under the 14th amendment, separate 
and apart from rights and duties devolving 
on the Congress under the Constitution and 
from congressional action or inaction, our 
problem would be greatly simplified. We 
would apply the test for invidious discrimi- 
nation by considering all relevant factors, in- 
cluding a determination of rationality of 
State policy behind the statutory system, 
arbitrariness, whether the system has a his- 
torical basis in our political institutions, to- 
gether with the presence or absence of po- 
litical remedy. Baker v. Carr; Sanders v. 
Gray; and Toombs v. Fortson. The test is 
to be made on the sum of all of these factors 
and the asserted violation must be clear for 
we are dealing with the constitutionally 
based relationship between Federal and State 
Governments. American Federation of La- 
bor v. Watson, 1946, 327 U.S. 582, 66 S. Ct. 
761, 90 L. Ed. 873; McGowan v. Maryland, 
1961, 366 U.S. 420, 81 S. Ct. 1101, 66 L. Ed. 
2d 393. 

If the State action—here the statute set- 
ting up congressional districts—offends 
fundamental political concepts inherent in 
a republican form of government, giving 
due regard to each factor and the rights of 
the plaintiffs and all others in their class 
as compared to those similarly situated in 
other congressional districts of Georgia, the 
statute must be stricken because of being 
discriminatory to the degree of invidious- 
ness. 

In our view the statute here when enacted 
reflected a rational State policy to set up the 
congressional districts in Georgia with some 
reasonable relation to population. On the 
other hand it now reflects a system which 
has become arbitrary through inaction when 
considered in the light of the present popu- 
lation of the Fifth District and as measured 
by any conceivable reasonable standard. 
The statute does have a historical basis in 
that it is of the type used in the remaining 
States of the Union with but few exceptions 
for more than 100 years, and of a type that 
was required by the Congress from 1872 
through 1929. As to political remedy, we 
only recently required by our decision in 
Toombs v. Fortson that the General Assem- 
bly of Georgia be fairly apportioned. It may 
well be that the arbitrariness which we find 
to be present as the statute relates to the 
Fifth District and to the rights of plaintiffs 
will be corrected by the reapportioned 
assembly. 

Our view is buttressed by a due regard for 
the admonition in Baker v. Carr that a judi- 
cially manageable standard be adopted. 
This dictates that a reasonable time be af- 
forded for the normal State governmental 
processes, where there is a substantial chance 
of relief as we believe there is, to run their 
course, 
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So tested, from the standpoint of 14th 
amendment rights or the right to choose 
Representatives under article I section 2 of 
the Constitution, we do not now find pro- 
scribed invidiousness. We would deny relief 
at this time but retain jurisdiction to again 
consider the contentions of plaintiffs, if 
necessary, after the expiration of a reason- 
able time for relief by way of political 
remedy. 

But we cannot rest our decision at or on 
this point because the problem goes deeper. 
We are not dealing simply with State action 
under the 14th amendment or in violation of 
article I, section 2 of the Constitution for 
the State action complained of is inex- 
tricably subject to the rights allocated to 
Congress under the Constitution. And de- 
fendants are entitled to their due—a final 
decision. 

As was said for the majority in Colegrove 
v. Green, supra, where similar relief was 
sought in a suit alleging malapportioned 
congressional districts: 

“The petitioners urge with great zeal that 
the conditions of which they complain are 
grave evils and offend public morality. The 
Constitution of the United States gives 
ample power to provide against these evils. 
But due regard for the Constitution as a via- 
ble system precludes judicial correction. 
Authority for dealing with such problems 
resides elsewhere. Article I, section 4 of 
the Constitution provides that ‘The Time, 
Places and Manner of holding Elections for 
* * * Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
each state by the Legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at anytime by Law make 
or alter such Regulation. * * The short 
of it is that the Constitution has conferred 
upon Congress exclusive authority to secure 
fair representation by the States in the pop- 
ular House and left to that House determi- 
nation whether States have fulfilled their 
responsibility. If Congress failed in exer- 
cising its powers, whereby standards of fair- 
ness are offended, the remedy ultimately lies 
with the people. Whether Congress faith- 
fully discharges its duty or not, the subject 
has been committed to the exclusive control 
of Congress. An aspect of government from 
which the judiciary, in view of what is in- 
volved, has been excluded by the clear in- 
tention of the Constitution cannot be en- 
tered by the federal courts because Congress 
may have been in default in exacting from 
States obedience to its mandate.“ 

Article I, section 5 of the Constitution 
makes each House the sole judge of the 
qualifications of its own Members. 

Only seven members of the Court partici- 
pated in this decision, two concurring in the 
opinion by Justice Frankfurter and Justice 
Rutledge concurring in the result to make 
the majority. His concurrence was based on 
the view that the complaint should be dis- 
missed for want of equity and we perceive 
this to be the holding of the majority. He 
recognized that the Court had jurisdiction 
and that a justiciable issue was presented, 
citing Smiley v. Holm, 1932, 285 U.S. 355, 52 
S. Ct. 397, 76 L. Ed. 795. He pointed out that 
four of the nine justices in Wood v. Broom 
supra, where the majority dismissed a similar 
suit on the ground that there was no 
congressional requirement after the 1929 
Apportionment Act of compactness, con- 
tiguity or equality in the number of in- 


The Constitution enjoins upon Congress 
the duty of apportioning Representatives 
“among the several States * * * according 
to their respective numbers. Art. I, sec. 
2. Congress has at times been heedless of 
this command and not apportioned accord- 
ing to the requirements of the census. It 
has never occurred to anyone that the court 
could mandamus the Congress to perform its 
mandatory duty to apportion. Colegrove v. 
Green, pp. 554-555. 
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habitants for congressional districts, were of 
the opinion that dismissal should have been 
for want of equity. His basis for the want 
of equity holding was that the Court would 
be pitched into delicate relation to the func- 
tions of State officials and the Congress com- 
pelling them to take action which they have 
declined to take voluntarily, and because the 
short time remaining before the election 
made effective relief doubtful. He thought 
a State-at-large election would deprive 
Illinois citizens of representation by dis- 
tricts “which the prevailing policy of Con- 
gress demands;" citing 46 Stat. 26, ch. 28, as 
amended, title 2, United States Code An- 
notated, section 2a. He concluded: 

“If the constitutional provisions on which 
appellants rely give them the substantive 
rights they urge, other provisions qualify 
those rights in important ways by vesting 
large measures of control in the political sub- 
divisions of the Government and the State. 
There is not, and could not be except ab- 
stractly, a right of absolute equality in vot- 
ing. At best there could be only a rough 
approximation, And there is obviously con- 
siderable latitude for the bodies vested with 
those powers to exercise their judgment con- 
cerning how best to attain this, in full con- 
sistency with the Constitution. 

“The right here is not absolute. And the 
cure sought may be worse than the disease.” 

Justices Douglas and Murphy joined Jus- 
tice Black in a dissent. It was their view 
that the case involved the federally protected 
right to vote, article I, section a, Constitu- 
tion, 14th amendment, section 2, and it was 
implicit in their dissent that they considered 
this right to be absolute, equating it with a 
denial of the franchise on account of race, 
creed, or color. Of. Eæ parte Yarbrough, 1884, 
110 U.S. 651, 4 S. Ct. 152, 28 L. Ed. 275; Nizon 
v. Herdon, 1927, 278 U.S. 536, 47 S. Ct. 446, 
71 L. Ed. 759; Lane v. Wilson, 1939, 307 U.S. 
268, 59 S. Ct. 872, 83 L. Ed. 1281; and United 
States v. Classic, 1941, 313 U.S. 299, 61 S. Ct. 
1031, 85 L. Ed. 1368. They would have in- 
validated the State apportionment statute 
and afforded plaintiffs the right to vote in 
State-at-large elections. 

They thought the State had violated a 
duty to bring about approximately equal 
representation of citizens in the Congress. 

We have dwelt at some length on the Cole- 
grove case because it is decisive here. It is 
in point and a controlling precedent if still 
in force. It has been cited as authority in 
cases involving only State action where per- 
haps it is no longer a controlling authority 
in view of Baker v. Carr. Cf. South v. Peters, 
1950, 339 U.S. 276, 70 S. Ct. 641, 94 L. Ed. 834; 
Kidd v. McCanless, 1956, 352 U.S. 920, 77 S. Ct. 
223, 1 L. Ed. 2d 1957; Radford v. Gary, 1957, 
352 U.S. 991, 77 8. Ct. 559, 1 L. Ed. 2d 540. We 
make our determination of its efficacy by a 
consideration of the preservative treatment 
given it in Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 1960, 364 
U.S. 339, 81 S. Ct. 125, 5 L. Ed. 110 and Baker 
v. Carr. 

Gomillion involved a statute gerrymander- 
ing the city of Tuskegee, Ala., so as to deny 
the vote to colored citizens. Justice Frank- 
furter, author of Colegrove, wrote the de- 
cision for the eight Justices making the ma- 
jority, Justice Douglas concurring in the 
result but adhering to his dissent in Cole- 
grove, and South v. Peters, supra. In distin- 
guishing Colegrove it was said that the dis- 
missal of the complaint was affirmed “on the 
ground that it presented a subject not meet 
for adjudication.” The Court stated that 
the decisive facts of Gomillion were wholly 
different from the considerations found con- 
trolling in Colegrove. The complaint in 
Colegrove was only as to the dilution of the 
strength of votes as a result of legislative 
inaction over a course of many years as com- 
pared with affirmative legislative action to 
deprive complainants of their votes in Go- 
million. 

“When a legislature thus singles out a 
readily isolated segment of a racial minority 
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for special discriminatory treatment, it vio- 
lates the 15th amendment. In no case in- 
volving unequal weight in voting distribu- 
tion that has come before the Court did the 
decision sanction a differentiation on racial 
lines whereby approval was given to unequiv- 
ocal withdrawal of the vote solely from 
colored citizens. Apart from all else, these 
considerations lift this controversy out of 
the so-called ‘political’ arena and into the 
conventional sphere of constitutional litiga- 
tion.” (Pp. 346-347.) 


* * * . s 


“While in form this is merely an act re- 
defining metes and bounds, if the allegations 
are established, the inescapable human effect 
of this essay in geometry and geography is to 
despoil colored citizens, and only colored 
citizens, of their theretofore enjoyed voting 
rights. That was not Colegrove v. Green.” 
(P. 347.) 

Thus Gomillion taught in 1960 that Cole- 
grove was still a living precedent and we 
must determine if it was overruled or sapped 
of its strength by Baker v. Carr. That case, 
in one fell swoop, lifted State political action 
offending the 14th amendment from the an- 
cient doctrine whereunder it was thought 
improper for courts to enter the “political 
thicket” so often involved in reapportion- 
ment and related problems. 

We have carefully considered its import 
and have noted that the Court was at pains 
to distinguish Colegrove. The rationale of 
the decision goes no further than to open 
the doors of the courts for the purpose of 
adjudicating consistency of State action with 
the Federal Constitution where no question 
is concerned involving a coequal political 
branch of the Government. The treatment 
of Colegrove in Gomillion was reiterated. 
The Court stated that Colegrove appeared to 
be based on a refusal to exercise equity's 
powers. 

The various concurring opinions in 
Baker v. Carr shed much light on the mean- 
ing of the majority opinion. Justice Doug- 
las put aside the problem of “political” 
questions involving the distribution of power 
between the Court, Congress, and the Chief 
Executive, and noted that the power of Con- 
gress to prescribe qualifications for voters 
and thus override State law was not in issue. 
He stated that the Federal judiciary does 
not intervene where the Constitution assigns 
a particular function wholly and indivis- 
ibly to another department, and then in 
closing stated that the State legislative ap- 
portionment question before the Court was 
removed from the impediment of Colegrove 
and the cases following it by the treatment 
given those cases in the majority opinion, 
ie., that they were based on a refusal to 
exercise equity’s power. Justice Clark also 
distinguished Colegrove. Justice Frank- 
furter in dissenting stated that the appel- 
lants sought to distinguish Colegrove on the 
ground that congressional, not State legis- 
lative, apportionment was involved, and we 
believe that this is the course that the 
majority of the Court took. Justice Harlan 
described the holding in Colegrove as a dec- 
nation by the Court to adjudicate a chal- 

to the apportionment of seats by a 
State in the Federal House of Representatives 
in absence of a controlling act of Congress, 
citing Wood v. Broom, supra. 

It would be extraordinary indeed for the 
Court to have departed any more than was 
absolutely necessary from the previous stand- 
ard of withholding judicial relief in matters 
of the kind involved in Baker v. Carr, and a 
good reason to preserve the Colegrove doc- 
trine while at the same time reversing the 
body of law as it concerned State action 
alone was that fairly apportioned State 
legislatures might well alleviate congressional 
district disparity. But whatever the reason 
we think Colegrove stands and so long as 
it does it will be our guide. 

We do not deem it to be a precedent for 
dismissal based on the nonjusticiability of 
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a political question involving the Congress 
as here, but we do deem it to be strong au- 
thority for dismissal for want of equity when 
the following factors here involved are con- 


sidered on balance: a political question in- 


volving a coordinate branch of the Federal 
Government; a political question posing a 
delicate problem difficult of solution without 
depriving others of the right to vote by 
district, unless we are to redistrict for the 
State; relief may be forthcoming from a 
properly apportioned State legislature; and 
relief may be afforded by the Congress.“ 
Being persuaded of a want of equity in 
the position of plaintiffs to the extent that 
no cognizable constitutional claim is pre- 
sented under the facts and subsisting au- 
thorities, their cause must be and is dis- 


missed. 
This 20th day of June 1962. 
GRIFFIN B. BELL, 
U.S. Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit. 
Lewis R. MORGAN, 
U.S. District Judge, Northern District 
of Georgia. 


Tuttle, circuit Judge (concurring in part 
and dissenting in part) : 

I concur in that part of the Court’s opin- 
ion that denies an injunction at this time. 
I also concur in the statement of the facts. 
Because, however, I disagree with the con- 
clusion that the suit should be dismissed, 
and because my conclusion that the injunc- 
tion should be denied is based on somewhat 
different reasoning than that of my col- 
leagues, I consider it appropriate to state 
my separate views. 

The basis on which I would hold that the 
Court should now decline to grant the relief 
sought by these plaintiffs is simple. In 
Baker v. Carr the Supreme Court stressed as 
one of the factors which it considered as 
warranting a Federal court's granting relief 
in a case of legislative malapportionment 
within a State the absence of any practical 
means by which the plajntiffs might hope to 
obtain relief at the hands of the State leg- 
islature. We also stressed this circumstance 
in the earlier decided by this Court. 
See Sanders v. ‘ay, ND, Ga., 1962, 203 F. 
Supp. 158, and Toombs v. Fortson, N.D. Ga., 
1962, — F, Supp —. 

In view of the fact that this Court has 
now held that the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia must be apportioned in such a 
manner as to make it more responsive to 
population, it cannot be said now that there 
is no reasonable likelihood that the Georgia 
Legislature as properly constituted will fail 
in the future to rectify the gross inequalities 
that we find now exist in the con- 
gressional districts. I think, therefore, that 
it is a part of judicial statesmanship for this 
Court to refrain from stepping into this par- 
ticular area until after the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia has had a fair opportunity 
to correct the present abuses. 


* Representative CELLER, in a hearing be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, recently stated that it 
was impracticable to draw congressional dis- 
trict lines in Washington. He stated that 
the economic and social interests of an area, 
its topography and geography, means of 
transportation, the desires of the inhabi- 
tants as well as their elected representa- 
tives, and the political factors should all be 
considered and that State legislatures are 
far better equipped to determine and eval- 
uate these factors than either the Congress 
or any mational agency it might designate 
to do so. Under the proposed legislation the 
establishment of districts would be subject 
to review by the Federal district courts. 
Hearing, June 24, 1959, before Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 86th Cong., ist 
sess., on House Resolutions 73, 575, 8266, 
and 8478, 
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The point of difference between my views 


and those of my colleagues is that Iam not 
convinced that if the Georgia Legislature per- 
sists in the future in maintaining congres- 


sional districts as grossly disproportionate as 
they are today, the Federal courts would 
have no power to take cognizance of such a 
situation and declare the State apportion- 
ment laws unconstitutional, 

The view of the majority appears to be 
that even though the State legislature takes 
no remedial action, the plaintiffs may not 
obtain the relief they seek at the hands of 
this Court. This, they say, results from the 
fact that the U.S. Congress has the power 
under article I, section 4, of the Constitu- 
tion to require the State governments to 
eliminate the inequalities like that here com- 
plained of. The provisions of that section 
are: 

“The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for * * * Representatives, shall 
be prescribed in each State by the legisla- 
ture thereafter; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations.” 

The majority opinion reads the several 
opinions of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court in Baker v. Carr as perpetuating what 
my colleagues construe to be the rationale of 
Colegrove v. Green, 328 U.S. 549, that is that 
where Congress has the power to deal with 
a matter which the States may also regu- 
late, Federal courts should not interfere 
with action taken by the State, even though 
in violation of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution, because “due regard for the 
Constitution as a viable system precludes 
judicial correction” (328 U.S. 549, at 554). 

It must be borne in mind that the opinion 
which contained the foregoing language was 
approved in whole by only three members of 
the Supreme Court out of the seven who 
participated in the decision. A fourth mem- 
ber of the Court, thus making a majority. 
concluded that the judgement of the lower 
court should be affirmed, but Justice Rut- 
ledge's views make it clear that he did not 
accept the theory or principle that it was 
beyond the competence of the Federal courts 
to grant the relief sought, but rather that 
he felt the plaintiffs had not demonstrated 
their right to equitable relief under the cir- 
cumstances, including the fact that the up- 
coming election was so imminent as to make 
it “doubtful whether action could, or would, 
be taken in time to secure for petitioners 
the effective relief they seek.” 

I am of the firm conviction that the ma- 
jority opinion of the Supreme Court in Baker 
v. Carr makes it clear that nothing said in 
any of the opinions in the Colegrove v. Green 
denies to the Federal courts the power to 
grant relief in a congressional district case 
if the complaint and proof establish a right 
to equitable relief from grossly dispropor- 
tionate districting. On page 226 of its opin- 
ion in Baker v. Carr, the majority outlines 
what constitutes a nonjusticiable political 
question.” It does this by enumerating the 
type of question that the Court had there- 
tofore held to be nonjusticiable political 
questions.“ 

“We have no question decided, or to be 
decided, by a political branch of government 
coequal with this court. Nor do we risk 
embarrassment of our Government abroad, 
or grave disturbance at home if we take 
issue with Tennessee as to the constitution- 
ality of her action here challenged. Nor need 
the appellants, in order to succeed in this 
action, ask the Court to enter upon policy 
determinations for which judicially manage- 
able standards are lacking.” 

As to the first of these questions referred 
to by the Court, which is the one which the 
majority here feels prevents judicial action 
by this Court, I consider it necessary to point 
out the following: Complete relief can be 
granted to the plaintiffs here without the 
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slightest interference. with prerogatives or 
powers of the Federal Congress. That body, 
under the reapportionment statutes referred 
to in the majority opinion, has directed the 
State of Georgia to divide the people of the 
State into congressional districts. Presum- 
ably Congress intended for the State to do 
so within constitutional standards. The fact 
that Congress did not expressly prescribe that 
congressional districts should be reasonably 
equal as to population does not, of course, 
prevent the State from districting according 
to equal population, nor, it seems to me, does 
it excuse the State from failing to do so if 
a failure to do so works an unconstitutional 
deprivation on the plaintiffs. 

I find nothing in either Colegrove v. Green 
or in the language of the Supreme Court in 
Baker y. Carr discussing Colegrove in conflict 
with the views expressed here: that where 
Congress has directed a State to “regulate” 
a matter which the Constitution itself says 
shall initially be dealt with by the State, 
the State may not then, immune from judi- 
cial interference, exercise such power in an 
unconstitutional manner merely because 
Congress also has power to “at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations.” 

It is, therefore, my opinion that this Court 
should deny the injunction at this time, but 
that it should retain jurisdiction of the 
cause in order to give the State legislature 
an opportunity to remedy what this Court 
has unanimously found to constitute a gross 
inequity. In default of such action by the 
State within a reasonable time, the Court 
should proceed to grant the relief prayed 
for. 

This 20th day of June 1962. 

ELBERT P. TUTTLE, 
U.S. Circuit Judge, Fifth Circuit. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of con- 
siderable importance, partially because 
there is now pending in the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill introduced by the chair- 
man of that committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], H.R. 4068. 
At a recent meeting on Tuesday, July 
10, 1962, a subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the so-called anti- 
trust subcommittee, reported that bill to 
the full committee. 

I have here a committee print of the 
bill, which I incorporate at this point in 
my remarks: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
22 of the Act of June 18, 1929, entitled “An 
Act to provide for the fifteenth and subse- 
quent decennial censuses and to provide for 
apportionment of Representatives” (46 Stat. 
26), as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (c) is amended by striking 
out all of the language in that subsection 
and inserting in place thereof the following: 

“(c) In each State entitled in the Ninety- 
third Congress or in any subsequent Con- 
gress to more than one Representative un- 
der an apportionment made pursuant to the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
there shall be established by law a number 
of districts equal to the number of Repre- 
sentatives to which such State is so entitled; 
and Representatives shall be elected only 
from districts so established, no district to 
elect more than one Representative. Each 
such district so established shall at all times 
be composed of contiguous territory, in as 
compact form as practicable; and, under ap- 
portionments made upon the basis of the 
nineteenth and subsequent decennial cen- 
suses, no district established in any State 
for the Ninety-third or any subsequent Con- 
gress shall contain a number of persons, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed more than 20 per 
centum greater or less than the average ob- 
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tained by dividing the whole number of per- 
sons in such State, excluding Indians not 
taxed, as determined under the then most 
recent decennial census, by the number of 
Representatives to which such State is en- 
titled under the apportionment made upon 
the basis of such census.” 


Mr. Speaker, I point out that the only 
change made in the committee print 
was that the remainder of the bill from 
line 21, page 2, was stricken from the 
bill. That section so stricken purported 
to give any citizen of the United States 
the right to go into a district court of 
the United States for the purpose of en- 
forcing the provision regarding congres- 
sional districts and the criteria estab- 
lished by the first section of the bill. 

Basically, the criteria were three: The 
congressional districts shall be compact, 
they shall be of contiguous territory, and 
no district shall contain a number of 
persons, excluding Indians not taxed, 
more than 20 percent greater or less 
than the average obtained by dividing 
the whole number of persons in such 
State, excluding Indians not taxed, as 
determined under the then most recent 
decennial census by the number of Rep- 
resentatives to which the State was en- 
titled. 

The bill was made prospective in ef- 
fect to apply to the 93d Congress and 
subsequent Congresses. That was for 
the announced purpose of making the 
bill effective only after the 1970 census. 

Let me just point out the significance 
of passing this bill at this time. First 
of all, if it is a good bill, why should 
it not take effect immediately based on 
the 1960 census? Well, some said that 
perhaps the reason for not giving it 
immediate effect was that it did not have 
a chance of getting through the House 
if we tried to give it immediate effect. 

But, let me suggest that notwithstand- 
ing the changes that were made, making 
the bill prospective in effect and strik- 
ing the section which expressly gave 
jurisdiction to the district courts to en- 
tertain suits to enforce the criteria, the 
bill would have immediate effect any- 
way. 

Federal district courts have already 
accepted jurisdiction in Michigan, Ala- 
bama, and in a very sensational case in 
Wisconsin. In Wisconsin the suit in- 
volves the redistricting for the State 
legislature and the Congress all in one 
suit and there the court went so far as 
to write a letter to the Governor of 
Wisconsin requesting him to convene 
the legislature, which the Governor did, 
and the legislature again passed a re- 
districting bill, which the Governor 
vetoed. The court also made some 
statements in press conferences and 
otherwise that if the Legislature of 
Wisconsin found itself unable to arrive 
at a redistricting plan for the State 
legislature and the Congress which in 
the opinion of the court avoided denial 
of equal protection of the laws to all 
citizens, the court itself would appoint 
a special master and would have the 
master prepare a plan for redistricting 
the State of Wisconsin, and the court 
would adopt it. 

Mr. Speaker, the establishment of the 
structure of a legislative body is of basic 
and vital importance to the independ- 
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ence and the functioning of a legislative 
body. If the courts either undertake to 
order a legislative body to exercise its 
legislative discretion in this fashion or, 
in the alternative, if the courts say to 
the legislature, in effect, “If you exercise 
your discretion in a fashion that we do 
not like, we ourselves will exercise your 
legislative discretion.” I ask you, What 
has happened to self-government of peo- 
ple under a system of that kind? 

Now, the significance of bringing H.R. 
4068 up at this time is precisely this: The 
section giving the district courts ex- 
pressly the authority to enforce the pro- 
visions of the bill by citizen suits was 
stricken as surplusage, because the 
courts have already gone into this field, 

The second effect of it is, although it is 
prospective in its terms, it establishes 
criteria which will be taken by the courts 
as the announced policy of the Congress; 
it will be law even though its function- 
ing is stated to be prospective, and the 
court in Wisconsin, the court in Michi- 
gan, or the courts in all of these other 
States will use these criteria in deter- 
mining legislative districts for the Con- 
gress. 

The bill also by its passage at this 
time indicates assent and acquiescence 
by the Congress in the jurisdiction the 
a are seeking to assume in this 

eld. 

Now, the first question that we in 
Congress have to decide is whether we 
propose to live under a system where 
the Federal judiciary—and I remind you 
that the inferior courts of the United 
States are the creatures of the Con- 
gress—undertakes to take over our leg- 
islative authority in one of the most 
vital areas of our whole legislative proc- 
ess, the selection of the Members of the 
legislative body. 

Mr. Speaker, if we propose to do that, 
then what kind of guidelines should we 
set up, if any? Are these sufficient— 
these three criteria—or should we say 
that the State legislatures may take into 
account local units of governments such 
as counties, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts, or any regional arrangements, 
differences in the geography and econ- 
omy of the area, and so forth? Are there 
not other factors other than contiguity, 
compactness and population size which 
can very appropriately be taken into ac- 
count in establishing what units of peo- 
ple should band together for the purpose 
of sending a representative to represent 
them in the House of Representatives? 

I say it is premature under the cir- 
cumstances which exist at this time for 
the Congress to take any action in this 
field. The Supreme Court may very well 
see that they have opened up a whole 
Pandora’s box with the case of Baker 
against Carr. They may see that the 
only ultimate remedy they can give in 
an action of this kind is for them to as- 
sume the legislative power of Congress 
themselves, to usurp and to write con- 
gressional districting in private litiga- 
tion between citizens rather than try to 
do it in the legislative halls of the States 
and the Congress If that extreme ac- 
tion and position is taken with respect 
to congressional redistricting, I say to 
you that the Congress must very well 
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give thought to what it may do to pro- 
tect itself from an assault by a coordi- 
nate branch of the government, and that 
we should not take any hasty action. 

Mr. Speaker, when this matter was 
first brought up in our subcommittee, I 
said to the chairman that the case of 
Baker against Carr was such a far- 
reaching decision that we ought to take 
no action until we can see more clearly 
its implications and probable develop- 
ments, and act only after we are fully 
informed in the matter. Notwith- 
standing that request and the original 
agreement of the chairman to that re- 
quest, we have now brought this matter 
to the full Judiciary Committee with- 
out hearing any further testimony, with- 
out adequate study and with only the 
most cursory consideration being given 
to it in the subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
Members of the House will recognize the 
epochal character of the crisis we face 
as a result of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion and that they will give thought to it 
and come up with an intelligent solu- 
tion which will be in the interest of pre- 
serving and strengthening self-govern- 
ment by the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


ADAPTIVE AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Jonnson] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the Washington 
Post ran a lead editorial entitled Adap- 
tive Agriculture.” I believe the editorial 
merits the attention of every Member of 
Congress as the article is based on a 
proposal by the Committee on Economic 
Development for a 5-year plan which 
would end with a free-market agricul- 
ture with a satisfactory per capita 
income. 

It is obvious to me that the Committee 
on Economic Development plan to re- 
duce farm labor by at least one-third, 
over a 5-year period, will no doubt en- 
counter bitter opposition from many 
quarters but I, for one, subscribe to the 
idea that to maintain high levels of 
industrial activity we must have greater 
vocational training and education in 
rural areas. But, Mr. Speaker, I trust 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment report does not suggest an emigra- 
tion from rural areas—a mass exodus 
of our young people. If this was per- 
mitted to occur, small towns in my dis- 
trict, and indeed throughout America, 
would eventually become ghost towns. 

On January 15, 1960, I wrote to my 
constituents with respect to the prob- 
lems of smalltown communities. I felt 
then, as I do now, that the survival and 
economic welfare of our smalltown com- 
munities is threatened by the — 
technological and industrial 
taking place in our Nation. Obviously, 
these changes in the patterns of eco- 
nomic activity have produced shifting 
populations and created innumerable 
problems for our smalltown communities. 

Lacking in adequate research facili- 
ties and the economic means to conduct 
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extensive studies into the causes of 
their problems, many of our smalltown 
communities are sorely in need of guid- 
ance in an era when the full capability 
of our people, and all our communities, 
should be mustered to confront not only 
our economic challenge from abroad, 
but to establish a strong economic bal- 
ance at home. It is unfortunate that 
the present trend to concentrate indus- 
trial strength in large cities results in 
bypassing many highly skilled and 
well-equipped enterprises in small com- 
munities that are fully capable of con- 
tributing materially to our general 
economy. Furthermore, our small com- 
munities are not receiving their fair 
share of defense allocations which 
amount to billions of dollars. And, 
gentlemen, I personally feel that in this 
mid-20th-century nuclear age it is im- 
perative that a decentralization of our 
industrial capacity takes place. Again, 
on November 16, 1961, I reintroduced my 
bill to establish a commission to study 
smalltown community problems. This 
measure was known as H.R, 2713. 

Today we witness the continued 
growing concentration of industrial 
strength in large metropolitan areas. 
This results in the bypassing of our in- 
numerable small towns. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that these small- 
town communities are fully capable of 
contributing materially to our general 
economy. They possess many highly 
skilled and well-equipped enterprises 
that could be expanded. Our small- 
town communities should be afforded 
the opportunity to participate to a 
greater extent in our massive defense 
program, as well as our domestic in- 
dustrial establishments. 

During my studies relative to the 
measure proposed by me, I met with and 
discussed smalltown problems with pub- 
lic officials and civic leaders, men and 
women with outstanding reputations in 
the world of economic affairs, all of 
whom were enthusiastic at the prospect 
of Congress lending aid to resolve a prob- 
lem that the rapid trend of economic 
centralization had placed upon small 
towns, and which problem was beyond 
their ability to successfully combat, with- 
out a thorough understanding by the 
Congress of what actually caused the 
problem in the first place. 

Desiring to learn even more of this 
problem, I consulted with Mr. Harry A. 
Barbour, of Maryland, whose work as a 
property analyst takes him to many 
States of the Union, to check, while on 
his travels, if the skilled craftsmen 
themselves had any thoughts in the 
matter. 

He reported it was the general feeling 
that Congress, by the passage of my pro- 
posed bill, would make it possible for 
those possessed of exceptional skills, 
and particularly young people who are 
being taught shop crafts in school, to 
continue living in small towns rather 
than being forced to migrate to large 
cities, thus preserving one of our Na- 
tion’s greatest assets, the smalltown life 
of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to incor- 
porate in the Record at this time the 
editorial in the W m Post of July 
16, 1962, entitled “Adaptive Agriculture.” 
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And I would also like to include an edi- 

torial by radio station WDMV, the farm- 

ers station, Pocomoke City, Md.: 

[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1962] 
ADAPTIVE AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Economic Development 
has brought out an adaptive program for 
agriculture, the chief virtue of which is in 
its proposals for helping excess farm labor 
get into nonfarm jobs by maintaining high 
levels of industrial activity and by better 
training and education in rural areas: 

There will be much disagreement over the 
Committee on Economic Development plan 
to cut farm labor by one-third over a 5-year 
period during which adjustment price sup- 
ports and land diversion payments would be 
made at a diminishing rate so that, in the 
end, the market would call forth the appro- 
priate amount of capital, labor, and land in- 
put, without further Government subsidy. 

That the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment’s 5-year plan would end with a free 
market agriculture having a satisfactory per 
capita income is greatly to be doubted. D. E. 
Hathaway, one of the advisers to the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development farm sub- 
committee, has estimated, in another con- 
text, that a return to free markets without 
controls or price supports would cut farm 
income by perhaps a third or more, This 
view is widely shared. That would leave 
per capita farm income of a much smaller 
agriculture, at the end, at the unsatisfac- 
tory level where it is now. 

The Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment’s plan would cut the farm labor force 
from 5.5 million to 3.5 million—at about 
400,000 to 500,000 a year. It finds the cur- 
rent rate of emigration from farming too 
slow. But the labor force in agriculture has 
dropped by 40 percent since 1940. In 1910, 
31 percent of the working population of this 
country was engaged in farming. By 1950 it 
had dropped to 11.6 percent. In the sixties, 
the decline in total farm population has av- 
eraged 900,000 a year. It may be doubted 
that our economy can be made to adjust 
without serious social and political conse- 
quences to a much more rapid rate of change. 

The basic theory of the Committee on 
Economic Development is that low farm 
prices will cut the input of land and labor 
resources in agriculture and that nonfarm 
occupations can absorb the farm labor sur- 
plus at a much more rapid rate of emigra- 
tion. Both premises are to be doubted. 

C. E. Bishop has pointed out in “Labor 
Mobility and Population in Agriculture” that 
“farm product prices would have little or 
no influence on the rate of migration.” He 
finds some evidence that emigration rises 
when income per farmworker increases in 
relation to income of factory workers. He 
thinks “more farm people are ready to trans- 
fer from farm to nonfarm jobs at prevailing 
rates of return than jobs are available.” The 
Committee on Economic Development thinks 
price supports have “deterred the movement 
of resources out of agriculture,” but Bishop 
thinks that “on balance, the effect may have 
been to increase migration through provid- 
ing farm people with the capital needed to 
transfer to nonfarm areas.” Farm migration, 
he points out, has been the greatest from 
areas receiving the highest proportion of in- 
come from price-supported commodities. 
Nor is it clear that low prices cause acreage 
reduction and reduced production as the 
Committee on Economic Development seems 
to think. Mr. Hathaway has pointed out 
elsewhere that the farmer having made the 
initial commitment of his labor and capital 
to agriculture finds the best way in which 
he can individually maximize his income is 
to increase output even further than his 
present level of excessive production.” 

Whether lower prices will or will not cut 
the farm plant and labor force, can jobs be 
found in nonfarm work for more ex-farm 
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labor? The Committee on Economic Devel- 
opment thinks so. But Varden Fuller, of the 
University of California, who has contributed 
to a recent analysis made at Iowa State, 
thinks “the prospective economic environ- 
ment of the sixties will be less favorable to 
continued large scale off-farm migration.” 
In the absence of a dramatic change in the 
economy’s growth rate there is good cause to 
agree with Varden. The economy has not 
been able to absorb natural increases to 
labor force. The Committee on Economic 
Development report estimates that its plan 
would cause the labor force, which it says 
is now growing 1½ million a year, to grow 
1% million a year or at a rate 40 percent 
greater. (The economy has not been able to 
absorb at the 1% million rate and for nearly 
@ year only 600,000 of the statistically ex- 
pected 1½ million have been added to the 
labor market.) The Committee on Economic 
Development takes no account, moreover, of 
the effect of a contracted agriculture on the 
6 million engaged in the farm supply busi- 
ness, or the 10 million engaged in process- 
—— shipping and distributing farm products. 

There would be an emigration out of these 
occupations, too. 

In dealing with the farm problem, we deal 
not just with the 5.5 million farm producers 
but with all those in related enterprise and 
with the 45 to 50 million rural, nonfarm 
people in towns and villages across the land. 
The serious dislocation of this national rural 
community, brought about by a drastic con- 
traction of agriculture, moreover, could 80 
greatly diminish buying power in rural 
America that nonfarm industry would be 
affected and its ability to absorb former 
farmers further diminished. The outlook 
for more rapid emigration from agriculture 
and for its easy absorption in nonfarm in- 
dustry is not good. 

The Committee on Economic Development 
rejects out of hand the possibility of solv- 
ing the farm problem by “a stringent, leak- 
proof control of production, so that farmers 
will get higher prices for a smaller volume 
of sales.” It thinks it uncertain that this 
could be effective “without policing measures 
that would be intolerable in America.” And 
yet, such stringent controls are in effect on 
rice, peanuts, tobacco, and cotton and have 
not produced intolerable policing measures. 
This is essentially the program the admin- 
istration urged Congress to enact for other 
crops. 

For all the difficulties of production con- 
trol, and they certainly are numerous and 
formidable, they hold out a larger hope for 
a pros rural America than the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development's proposals 
for returning, after an interval, to the free 
play of the market. There is not sufficient 
evidence that low farm prices, if the country 
would tolerate the hardships they would in- 
duce, would produce the diminished invest- 
ment of labor and land and capital resources 
needed to achieve balanced agricultural pro- 
duction. There is no evidence whatever that 
the nonfarm economy can absorb the mil- 
lions of persons that would be added to the 
labor force by more rapidly contracting agri- 
culture, by curtailing the work force engaged 
in farm supply and marketing and by dimin- 
ishing job opportunities throughout non- 
farm rural America. 

The rate of emigration from agriculture 
will take care of itself if a healthy, growing 
and expanding national economy, in urban 
and in rural areas as well, provides ade- 
quately remunerative nonfarm jobs for a 
well-educated and sufficiently trained rural 
population. The coercion of farm prices at 
poverty levels will not be needed to force 
the efficient use of manpower. 


PocoMoKe Crrx, Mp., Rapro Station WDMV 
EDITORIAL 

The big agriculture story this week con- 

cerns the publication by the Committee on 
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Economic Development of a recommenda- 
tion to the Nation entitled “Adaptive Pro- 
gram for Agriculture.“ In their report to 
the public, the committee proposes to reduce 
farm ‘surpluses and eliminate subsidies 
within 5 years by retraining young people 
in agricultural areas for industrial jobs and 
moving them to the cities. The idea is, 
of course, that if we move more people out 
of farming, less farming will be done, re- 
ducing surpluses and returning the Nation’s 
agriculture to a free economy. We, at 
WDMYV, subscribe to the objective, rather 
than the more Government control plans of 
Secretary Freeman. What is amazing to us, 
however, is the shortsightedness of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, made up 
of leading businessmen and economists. 
Their proposal of a planned exodus of young 
people from agricultural communities all 
over America can result only in a slow 
strangulation of these communities. We do 
not want to lose our young people to the 
cities. Radio station WDMV proposes that 
the Committee on Economic Development 
add to this plan the idea that more indus- 
tries move to agricultural communities so 
that the young people leaving an over- 
productive agriculture area do not have to 
leave home. And so that the small towns 
throughout America do not become eventual 
ghost towns. Further, we propose that a 
test plan be put into effect right here on 
the Eastern Shore. Let's set up a program 
in our high schools. And let’s have the 
support of the Committee on Economic 
Development in bringing industry here right 
now. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I suggest a rural 
renewal program. This program would call 
for vocational training throughout rural 
America. It would call upon industry to 
establish a calculated program of decen- 
tralization. It would preserve the status of 
smalltown communities throughout America. 
I, for one, do not intend to stand idly by 
and watch our smalltown communities be- 
come ghost towns. Let's not put the horse 
before the cart by encouraging our youth 
to emigrate to large metropolitan areas. 
Let us encourage industry to strengthen 
America by establishing industry in small- 
town communities. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. CLARK (at the 
request of Mr. Nix), on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Van Zaxpr (at the request of Mr. 
GoopELL), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Meaper, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price), for 15 minutes, to- 
day, to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York. 

Mr. Horrrretp and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. BLATNIK and to include tables. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GOODELL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Fino. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. ABERNETHY (at the request of Mr. 
Sisk) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
ou House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 8050. An act to amend the act relat- 
ing to the importation of adult honey bees, 
and to amend certain provisions of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended; and 

H.R. 10595. An act to facilitate the sale and 
disposal of Government stocks of extra long 
staple cotton. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 2970. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 13, 1962, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 809. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for conducting the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning July 
1, 1962, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 17, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE OF MEMBERS 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members of the 
House of Representatives, the text of 
which is carried in section 1757 of title 
XIX of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States and being as follows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; 
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that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am 
about to enter. So help me God.” 
has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by each of the 
following Members of the 87th Congress, 
pursuant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States” (U.S.C., title 2, sec. 25), 
approved February 18, 1948: 
LOUISIANA 
JosEPH DAVID WaGGONNER, JR., Fourth. 
MICHIGAN 
Lucten N. Nepzt, First. 
HaroLD M. Ryan, 14th. 
NEW YORK 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Sixth. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CoRINNE B. Rur, Second. 
TEXAS 
Ray RoserTS, Fourth. 


GRAHAM PURCELL, 13th. 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 20th. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2307. A letter from the Chairman, Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission, transmitting 
the 14th Annual Report of the Pacific Ma- 
rine Fisheries Commission for the year 1961, 
pursuant to Public Law 232, 80th Congress; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2308. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1963 involving an increase in the amount of 
$2,869,000 for the Corps of Engineers—Civil, 
Department of the Army, and $550,000 for 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior (H. Doc. No. 477); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2309. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to place authority over 
the trust powers of national banks in the 
Comptroller of the Currency”; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

2310. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes relating to bank 
branches which may be retained upon con- 
version or consolidation or merger”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2311. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 1, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim hurricane survey of New Lon- 
don, Conn., authorized by Public Law 71, 
84th Congress, approved June 15, 1955 (H. 
Doc. No. 478); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with two 
illustrations. 

2312. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 5, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on the Great Lakes harbors study—in- 
terim report on the Manitowoc Harbor, Wis., 
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requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted May 18, 1956, and 
June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 479); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with one illustration. 

2313. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 1, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on a survey of the Little Bay De Noc, 
Gladstone Harbor and Kipling, Mich., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committees on 
Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted August 18, 1959, and 
June 3, 1959, and authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act, approved July 14, 1960 (H. 
Doc. No. 480); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with one 
illustration. 

2314. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 22, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of the reports on New 
Buffalo Harbor, Mich., requested by resolu- 
tions of the Committees on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate and House of Representatives, 
adopted June 20, 1957, and July 16, 1958 (H. 
Doc. No. 481); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with one 
illustration. 

2315. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 1, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim report on Portsmouth Harbor 
and Piscataqua River, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted November 
18, 1958, and June 8, 1959 (H. Doc. No, 482); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with two illustrations. 

2316. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 22, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations 
on a review of the reports on Buttermilk 
Channel, N.Y., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted August 20, 1957 (H. 
Doc. No. 483); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with two 
illustrations. 

2817. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 26, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of the reports on the Kauna- 
kakai Harbor, Molokai, Hawaii, requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
April 9, 1957 (H. Doc. No. 484); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 12540. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell certain land in 
Grand Junction, Colo., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 12541. A bill to amend the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938 to exempt there- 
from persons engaged in certain processing 
of shrimps, crabs, or oysters; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 12542. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 10 percent 
reduction on the individual and corporate 
income tax for the taxable year 1963; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 12543. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 12544. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act so as to provide for in- 
creases in annuities, eliminate the option 
with respect to certain survivor annuities, 
and provide for interchange of credits be- 
tween the civil service retirement system and 
the insurance system established by title II 
of the Social Security Act; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12545. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act in order to provide 
a broadened program in the field of mental 
health and illness of grants for prevention, 
research, training, salaries, facilities survey, 
and construction of facilities for treatment 
of the mentally ill and mentally retarded; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12546. A bill to amend the Life In- 
surance Company Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia (48 Stat. 1145) approved June 19, 
1934, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12547. A bill to amend the act of 
August 7, 1946, relating to the District of 
Columbia Hospital Center to extend the time 
during which appropriations may be made 
for the purposes of that act; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs, WEIS: 

H.R. 12548. A bill to amend title 2 of the 
United States Code so as to make provision 
with respect to the establishment, in the 
House of Representatives, of the office of 
Delegate from the District of Columbia; to 
provide for the election of such Delegate. 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12549. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the ceil- 
ing on the amount of the child-care expense 
deduction, and to increase the amount of in- 
come which a taxpayer may have while re- 
maining entitled to such deduction; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 12550. A bill to fix the compensation 
of hearing examiners, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.J. Res. 820. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in order to authorize the sey- 
eral States to permit the offering of a prayer 
in public schools and other public places; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H. J. Res. 821. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to enter into negotiations with 
Canada with respect to imports of softwood 
and authorizing the establishment of tem- 
porary import quotas for softwood; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts 
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memo! the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to request- 
ing opposition to section 1 of Senate bill 
2560 which relates to commercial motor 
vehicles, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12551. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Arcuri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12552. A bill for the relief of Dom- 
enico Monetta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12553. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Giuseppe Spataro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R, 12554. A bill for the relief of Cyla 
Gurewicz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 12555. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
Kaltsounis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 12556. A bill for the relief of Janet 

Lundie; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 12557. A bill for the relief of Merle H. 
Detrick; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 12558. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar 
Lan Heung; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. YOUNGER: 
H.R. 12559. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Esther Mao Ling Ling; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


387. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Mrs. Irma S. Murray, grand secretary, 
Grand Parlor Native Daughters of the Golden 
West, San Francisco, Calif., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to commending the work of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
recommending its continued support, and 
that by its constant vigilance we may live 
free from all subversive forces of evil seeking 
to weaken and destroy our foundation of 
freedom and institutions of learning, which 
was referred to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Bill To Grant a 10-Percent Forgiveness 
on Federal Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced today a bill 
under which the Government would 
grant a 10-percent tax forgiveness on 
all personal and corporation incomes 
earned between December 31, 1962, and 
January 1, 1964. 

This would not change any of the 
existing tax rates. 

I offer this plan not as an answer to 
the whole problem, but only as a sug- 
gestion to the administration and the 
Congress that the forgiveness method 
would accomplish the following: 

First. Provide a quick economic shot 
in the arm,” if one is deemed necessary, 
desirable, and feasible. 

Second. Give the Congress and the ad- 
ministration more time to work out 
changes in existing tax laws, if such 
changes are deemed necessary and 
feasible. 

Third. Underscore the temporary na- 
ture and intent of the tax saving to con- 
sumers and businessmen. 

Fourth. Enable the Congress to return 
to the present system, if necessary, by 
the simple expedient of not passing, in 
some future year, a forgiveness bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that some may 
disagree as to the best effective date for 
such a forgiveness plan. I would not 
object to an earlier effective date. 

This proposal is novel at the Federal 
level, but there is ample experience at 
the State level. à 

My own State of New York, on many 
occasions in the past, has granted for- 
giveness of State personal income taxes. 
These have ranged from 10 to 25 per- 
cent. I am aware of no great difficulties 
at the administrative level. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that this is only 
a suggestion and it is possible that the 

* 


Congress and the President may desire 
a different method or a lower percentage 
of forgiveness. 

In conclusion, I point out that under 
my plan the tax on corporation income, 
now 52 percent, would be collected, dur- 
ing the period of forgiveness at approxi- 
mately 47 percent. This figure has been 
mentioned in many other tax reduction 
proposals. 


Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze: 
A Splendid Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to add my words to those of my 
distinguished colleague from Cleveland, 
Ohio [Mr. Vank), and the other mem- 
bers of the Ohio delegation in connection 
with the appointment of Mayor Anthony 
J. Celebrezze, of Cleveland, who has been 
named by the President to be Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
the words of the President, Mayor Cele- 
brezze will bring to the Cabinet a wealth 
of experience gained from having 
worked through the years with the prob- 
lems of people, particularly in the area of 
health, education, and welfare. The 
Cabinet post to which Mayor Celebrezze 
has been named is in a real sense a 
people’s agency. It deals with the de- 
velopment of the mental resources of the 
individual American and the improve- 
ment of the health and well-being of 
those suffering the most acute need, our 
senior citizens. The blight spots of our 
corporal well-being in mental health, 
chronic diseases, as well as the massive 
mortality of cardiac and cancer, all 
merit his care and attention. It is for- 
tunate that his inspired and enlightened 
dedication to the resolution of the civic 
problems of the great city of Cleveland 
will now be fully directed to similar 
problems on a national level. 


The major functions of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are especially germane to the crowded 
population centers and the big cities. 
That is why we of the city of New York 
especially welcome a big city mayor and 
man, Anthony Celebrezze, to this new 
post and opportunity. President Ken- 
nedy is to be hailed and commended for 
his selection. No one can question that 
the President is fortunate to have in his 
Cabinet a man of the merit and stature 
of Mayor Celebrezze. The fact that he 
is Italian born and of Italian ancestry 
is significant. In the light of the contri- 
bution which our Italian-American 
citizens have made in the growth of this 
Nation, it is a matter of natural and 
timely evolution that one of his back- 
— should be called to this high 
office. 


Distinguished Editor Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to congratulate a dis- 
tinguished West Virginian, a highly re- 
garded editor, and an esteemed friend, 
Mr. Randal Strother, who has been hon- 
ored by Salem College as its.Alumnus of 
the Year. 

This award, together with one received 
from the Harrison County Council of 
Parents-Teachers Association for out- 
standing service to education, was richly 
deserved. 

Mr. Strother has given his time and 
many talents to promoting education 
generally, and particularly the best in- 
terests of his alma mater, Salem College. 

Randal—for I find it difficult to refer 
to him in more formal language—has 
served his community, his State and his 
Nation well. He received his degree from 
Salem College in 1934. He served in the 
82d Airborne Division participating in 
six European campaigns during World 
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War II. Most of his adult life has been 
in the newspaper business, in Clarksburg, 
and since 1948 he has been the editor 
of the Clarksburg Exponent. 

Members of the alumni committee who 
chose Randal for the award were Mrs. 
T. Edward Davis, of Salem, W. Va.; San- 
ford Randolph, of Bridgeport, W. Va.; 
and Commander Bill Thompson, of 
Pittsburgh. They chose well. 


Acceleration of Public Works 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the Pub- 
lic Works Committee has reported out a 
bill, H.R. 10113, designed to cut unem- 
ployment and at the same time help pro- 
vide essential Federal and local public 
works. This bill, the Public Works Ac- 
celeration Act, would authorize the ap- 
propriation of $900 million for immedi- 
ate use in stepping up employment on 
Federal and local projects. The bill 
contains no standby provision, nor does 
it provide for any backdoor financing. 

To be eligible a Federal project must 
be specifically authorized by the Con- 
gress. In the case of local public works, 
the project must be eligible for Federal 
aid under existing law. For example, 
water and sewer works, public buildings, 
streets, and the like, could receive this 
aid. Schools, however, are not eligible. 
The bill contains provisions to assure 
that the aid would have an immediate 
impact on employment and to prevent 
the use of the funds for luxury or other 
nonessential undertakings. I hope that 
all of my colleagues will look at the com- 
mittee report—House Report No. 1756— 
which sets forth more fully the benefits 
of the bill and the need for prompt 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, to give an idea of the 
kind of project that would be eligible, I 
am including at the end of my remarks 
a list of local public works planned under 
the Federal public works planning ad- 
vance program. The first table shows 
projects which are completely planned 
and ready to go right now. The second 
list shows projects which are still in 
the planning stage but many of which 
will be ready to start in a short time. 
Naturally I cannot say absolutely that 
every one of the projects would receive 
this aid but they are all located in eli- 
gible areas and appear to be eligible on 

the grounds of size and type of facility. 

Certainly if this law is enacted and the 
funds are appropriated promptly a sub- 
stantial proportion of these projects 
would receive 50-percent grants under 
the Public Works Acceleration Act. 

This list, of course, shows only a few 
of the many projects which would be eli- 
gible for aid under the bill. It includes 
only those projects planned under the 
702 planning program, but the vast num- 
ber of other projects planned by com- 
munities from their own resources or 
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under other programs would also be eli- 
gible for these grants: 


TaBLe 1.—Public works planning program— 
Final plans completed in designated rede- 
velopment areas and areas of substantial 
labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962 


. 
„ Sak ek A ha OR 
ahs Crenshaw pices 
Haleyvilie, Winston Count: 
Mobile, Mobile County.. 
Jasper, Walker County. 
Arab, Marshall County 


ARIZONA 
Holbrook, Navajo County... Pub 57, 704 
bailaings. 
We rie eC: in sey ee p, Era 91, 815 
Basar Apache County freee Suede 215, 127 
ARKANSAS 
Calico Rock, Izard County 69, 116 
Camden, Ougchita County 403, 177 
Ba; ote rl ys a 88, 157 
earo nenn 1 43, 900 
Manche. r 53, 252 
tian Counties. 
Morrilton, Conway County... do. 272,812 
New Rocky Comfort, Little |.. do 54, 800 
River County, 
CALIFORNIA 
Weaverville, Trinity County. Public 270, 000 
Lc > ea 
Riverside, Riverside County.. do 487, 055 
Long Beach, Angeles 1 89, 991 
County. 
Do . do.. 226, 124 
S do. 156, 745 
San Dezo San Diego County. do. 494, 123 
8 Gabriel, Las Angeles | Sewer 101, 178 
Jounty. 
Gardena, Los Angeles County. Public 163, 357 
buildings 
NG —Ä—X—XX— as 1 163, 727 
Hermosa 8 Los Angeles | Wharves 371, 106 
oun and piers 
Culver, Angeles County. Streets 56, 787 
Willets, Mendocino Count Goi... .. 273, 371 
8 San Joaquin Eonia 807, 272 
Jounty. tion 
ver Si bric), Los Angeles | Civic center 1,013, 122 
Soun 
Redlands, San Bernardino | Sewer_...... 880, 000 
County. 
CONNECTICUT 
Norwich, New London | Water 513, 250 
e Hartford County. Firehouse 31, 680 
addition. 
Danielson, Windham County.] Sewer 624, 980 
Bristol, Hartford County Flood con- 696, 400 
trol facili- 
FLORIDA ei 
Venivo, Sarasota County. 215, 254 
Vernon, Washington County. 107, 600 
po. Ng tS. Ee ee ee 33, 400. 
GEORGIA 
W. 8 Springs, Meriweather | Streets 52, 498 
ounty 
22% A Sower.. 39, 187 
Doe ater. 19, 373 
Bowman, El ert County Sewer... 56, 832 
We Meriweather | Library 22, 333 
Joun 
‘Toccoa, Toccoa County. ... 78, 974 
Arlington, Early County... 33, 000 
gf rth Washingt 74, 952 
Baldwin, Habersham County. d 92, 610 
Epa Union Count: 2 
5 — Rabun County 63, 247 
Lut “hap Meriweather Ree 45, 281 
— — Franklin County 67,072 
Darien, McIntosh County- 89, 896 
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TaBLe 1—Public works planning program 
Final plans completed in designated re- 
development areas and areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus as of Mar 31, 1962— 
Continued 


Location Type mated 
total 
cost 

ILLINOIS 


. Alexander County 
„ 
Danville, Vermilion County 
Broughton, Hamilton County. 


INDIANA 


Cannelton, Perry County. Sewer 99, 000 
Marengo, Crawford County.] Water 88, 600 
IOWA 
Mystic, Appanoose County . 182, 000 
KANSAS 
Pittsburg, Crawford County..| Police and 94, 000 
fire sta- 
tion, 
KENTUCKY 
Hazard, Perry County 116, 600 
New Haven, Nelson County 85, 114 
Pewee, Valley, Oldham 174, 661 
Earlington, Hopkins County. 169, 659 
Pikesville, Pike County 66, 650 
G]: w, Barren County 41, 382 
Bebeee. Webster Count 83, 252 
Irvine, Estell County 116, 412 
. 87, 985 
Senton, Marshall County 52, 080 
Cumberland, Harlan County. 63, 904 
K 180, 426 
Somerset, Pulaski County. 456, 089 
eras Plains, Hopkins 68, 600 
Crofton, < Christian County 97, 000 
8 Breckinridge 288, 968 
Paintsville, Johnson County 370, 000 
Flatwoods, Greenup County. 590, 604 
Prestonsburg, Floyd County. 783, 000 
LOVISIANA 

cmt as Avoyelles Count; 18, 872 
1200 arti 39, 573 
. 110, 000 
Goitana t, Avoyelles County 77, 008 
FFFFTFFCTCTTTT UK 153, 550 
eR n 27, 815 
Eunice, St. Landry County do 214, 154 
n angipahosa 24, 216 
Kaplan, an Wermilion County. Se 257, 000 
Mansura, Avoyelles County do. 98, 963 
Bogalusa, Washington County. 492, 676 
Opelousas, St. Landry County. 396, 198 
Provencal, Natchitoches 68, 780 

to 
Winnsboro, Franklin County. 465, 000 


MAINE 
Lubec, Washington County. 58, 600 
Patten, Penobscot County.. 222, 950 
Old Orchard Beach, Vork 321, 700 
County. 
MARYLAND 
la oak Somerset County. 329, 537 
c TA ORR RE 300. 000 
* Washington 250, 000 
County. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell, Middlesex County...) Fire alarm 72. 100 
building. 
FÄ AANA RS age Sidewalks_..| 107, 500 
Medford, Middlesex County. 268, 700 
374, 030 
788, 724 
Ashland, Middlesex County Sewer_...... 361, 200 
Somervilie-Everett, Middle- 1,687, 000 
sex County. 
Danvers, Essex County 304, 000 
3 Plymouth County. 306, 000 
Everett, Middlesex County... Incinerator..| 330, 000 
Sewer....-2. 536, 000 


New bury port, Essex County. 


1962 


Taste 1.—Public works planning program 
Final plans completed in designated rede- 
velopment areas and areas of substantial 
labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962—Con. 


Esti- 
Location Type mated 
total 
cost 
MASSACHUSETTS—continued 
600 
080 
900 
d 700 
Fall Ri River, Bristol County. Pollution 000 
ie: 
Brockton, Plymouth County. Water 1, 921, 000 
MICHIGAN 
Empire, Leelanau County do 27, 000 
Boulevard Drainage Storm 2, 690, 800 
District, Macomb County. i 
Howell, Livingston County. Sewer 229, 000 
MINNESOTA 
Cass Lake, Cass County. 2 128, 000 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bay Sir County 8 103. 400 
9 B ounty. 99, 300 
1 Balitar County 26, 500 
Taig Holmes County Streets 99, 169 
Hazlehurst, Copiah County. Sewer 322, 688 
8 . Lawrence Water 40, 840 
Pe Pike County Sewer ...- 111, 771 
Madison, Madison Coie oT OSEAN 77, 000 
Shaw, Bolivar County cone 3 120, 820 
Ruleville, Sunflower County do 105, 000 
7 Bayou, L Streets 3 20, 300 
De Kalb, Kemper County. Se wer 80. 000 
ed hy ne t. Water 25.000 
roe County. 3 9 60, 000 
Okolgna, Chickasaw Canty A Ea T PRA 135, 000 
Der Sewer.......| 200, 000 
MISSOURL 
Potosi, Washington County r. 116, 900 
St. Gehovieve ounty Courthouse. , 902 
MONTANA 
Ronan, Lake Coun tj Streets 109, 144 
SHEETS DS nda e AR Q0;-..... 83, 624 
NEVADA 
Caliente, Lincoln County Publie 36, 400 
buildings. 
NEW JERSEY 
Paterson, Passaic County Sewer 294, 450 
Woodbine, Cape May County do. 338,577 
Paterson, Passaic County. Roads. 558, 000 
Wa, 8 Passaic | Sewer 1, 929, 360 
wildwood, May 8 eee 697, 000 
Passe 8 Jounty Sewer . 939, 700 
Sioa? Passaic County Townhall - 265, 000 
NEW MEXICO 
Mountainair, Torrence | Highwax 187, 500 
sense 
Raton, Colfax Count ian ar 190, 000 
. ek pees mre 2p a Sewer „000 
NEW VORK 
Jamestown, Chautauqua | Warehouse 175, 300 
County. and shop 
building, 
Tupper Lake, Franklin | Sewer 800, 000 
e 
Beacon, Duchess County. ee 1 pres 
Newburgh, Orange County Incinerator..| 750. 000 
Brasher, St. Lawrence County_| Sewer....-..| 355,000 
Chaumont, Jefferson County. Water 117, 300 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Alamance County Public 241, 398 
; buildings. 
Tabor City, Columbus Coun- Streets. 87, 600 
M Son Coun ee eee Courthouse.| 309, 000 
‘Tabor City, ¢ e Coun- | Sewer 71, 250 
Bryson City, Swain County — 9 76,225 
5 101, 825 
8 Person County 128, 950 
Ma = ae 86, 950 
Durham Durham County. 3 507,950 
Roper. Washington County do 54, 670 
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TaBLe 1.—Public works planning program 
Final plans completed in designated rede- 
velopment areas and areas of substantial 
labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962—Con. 


Esti- 
Location Type mated 
total 
cost 
NORTH CAROLIN A- continued 
Elm City, Wilson County Sewer_....-.| $14, 980 
Henderson, Vance County do 638,000 
OHIO 
North Bend, Hamilton Coun- | Water 43, 800 
ty. 

Ne aes - Se 86, 300 
Greenfield, Highland t 187, 100 
Ripley, Brown County 400 

OKLAHOMA 
Adn E Pontotoc Count — 307, 658 
eee 42,793 
Dou 1, 035, 000 
Do. 150, 000 
26, 875 
d 20, 090 
BIOSe Bow, McCurtain | Sewer 149, 698 
838 McIntosh County po 135, 727 
Nowa: Nowata County Highways 36, 995 
Valliant, McCurtain County. Sewer 87, 008 
OREGON 
Willamina, Yamhill County do. 209.000 
Coos Bay, Coos County Waterfront 1, 100, 000 
improve- 
ments, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver, Beaver Count Sewer.......| 480. 000 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. Administra- 225, 000 
tion build- 
ing. 
SB We MEAS eae as ea Highways, 87,000 
‘oads, ete. 
— ee a 5 600 


Holliaayabure, Blair County. 
Mount Union, Huntingdon 


County. 
8. 3 
Williamsburg, Blair County 
Blakely Borough, Lacka- 
wanna County. 


Lycoming 


as rhc 


Blakely, 1 Lackawanna County. 
yndman, Bedford County... 
Bums Township, Luzerne 


Nandooke, Luzerne County. 
Pittston Township, Luzerne 
Sount cue 
Duryea, Luzerne Count 
— Pannship, Luzerne 


Huntingdon 


ounty. 
West Newton, Westmoreland 
County. 
La atrobe, 


FR ey nn, Bradford County 
Coudersport, Potter County. 
Mansfie <3 T eee County 


Donora, m County. d — 

Orbisonie. Man tingden es . 
County. 

Canton, Bradford County 8 

N Wyoming, Luzerne l AAE 

Naw Eagle, Washington do 


Westmoreland 


ounty. 
Monongahela, Washington 8 
Countx. 
Nescopeck, Luzerne County 
M sae mg Somerset County. 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming 


Coun 
8 y Bradford County 
3 Craw ford County. pa 
Cornplanter 5 Ve- 


nango Coun * 
California, ashington 
Coun! 


and Fayette Counties, 
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Final plans completed in designated rede- 
velopment areas and areas of substantial 
labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962—Con. 


Esti- 
Location Type mated 
total 
cost 
PENNSYLVANIA—continued 
Plymouth, Luzerne County...) Sewer $614, 848 
Monessen, Westmoreland Op ase 1, 470, 000 
Charleroi, Washington d 796, 430 
n parete County. do 967, 422 
Wyalusing, Bradford County. d 
2 RE ETE RR 2 118, 410 
Masontown, Fayette Count , 500 
Harrisville, Butler County.. 103, 050 
Taylor, Lackawanna County 545, 504 
W. yoming, Luzerne County. 377, 071 
Matamores, Pike County. 649, 650 
Cressona, Schuylkill Coun 344, 480 
Boro a “Ashland, Schuylkill 442, 400 
oun 
Township of Lackawanna, |--..- 80 353, 973 
Lackawanna County. 
West Pittston, Luzerne 00... S 194, 245 
Sponge A 
Saxton, Bedford Count a Re | 246, 395 
Freeland City, Luzerne 4 550, 000 
County. 
Dawson, Fayette Count 0. „ 79, 001 
9 Lacka wanna A0. cand 880 
Dickson City, Lackawanna 
County. 
Vanderbilt, Fayette County 
Allegheny County. 
"lair, Schuylkill County. 
Towns p of Monroe, Snyder 
County. 
88 Hamilton, Mifflin 


Moon a rn Allegheny 
Marborercok Township, Erie 


ounty. 
Karthaus, Clearfield County. 
Moon Township, Allegheny 
County. 
$s Allegheny County. Sewer. 
Was! gton Township, Fay- d 
ette Coun 


ounty. 
— Butler County 
lle Vernon, are County. 
Baan Township, Warren 
County. 


Bradford Township, McKean |. 
County, 


RHODE ISLAND 


n Washington Townhall....| 298, 000 
ounty. 
Westerly, Washington County- 9 161, 400 
1 Providence Coun- | Sewer 000 
V. 
J TVT 191,000 
North Kingston, Washington, | Water 1,101, 000 
County. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Fairfax, Allendale County.. Sewer....... 81, 462 
Summerville, Dorchester 27, 800 
County, 
St. 55 Berkeley County. 11.420 
5 80, 000 
Chester. Chester Coun 60, 986 
8 Orangeburg 46, 500 
North xa Sa County 13, 500 
Port Ko eaufort County. 110, 000 
3 d, Orangeburg Coun- 000 
R AN Orangeburg g 0 A 83, 500 
County, 
Branchville, Orangeburg |... N 11, 008 
County. 
McCormick Count Tea 100, 394 
T, 
* Dorchester Coun- | Courthouse III, 562 
V. 
Kershaw, Kershaw County. Sewer 86, 500 


TENNESSEE 
Jasper, Marion County 86, 440 
— — 95, 387 
Big Sandy, Benton Co 156, 500 
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designated 


velopmen 
labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962—Con. 


Esti- 
Location Type mated 
total 
cost 
TENNESSEE—Continued 
Livingston, Overton County. Water $75, S42 
Sparta, White County Sewer 60, 704 
TEXAS 
Blossom Prairie, Lamar 6 50, 832 
County. 
UTAH 
Coalville, Summit County do 115, 000 
WASHINGTON 
Concreto, Skagit County G 138, 760 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg, Wood County. do..-.-- 168, 000 
East 3 Greenbrier | Highways...| 101,000 
South ‘Barkersborg Wood | Sewer 146, 000 
ouni 
Charleston, Kanawha County. Bridge 5 
1 oon agh Roane County Courthouse.| 815, 499 
= Se 


War, McDowell Conn 
Marmet, 
23 
Bethlehem 
ee” 
Wheeling, Ohio County Sewer. 
Morgantown, Monongalia | Airport 
County 
WISCONSIN 


Coleman, Marinette County. Sewer 


44,000 


Tant 2.—Public works planning program 
Pretiminary plans completed in designated 
redevelopment areas and areas of sub- 

stantial labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962 


Esti- 
Location Type “otal 
ALABAMA 
Tuskegee, Macon County BOWEL. ennea $365, 000 
ALASKA 


ARKANSAS 
Yellville, Marion 130, 300 
CALIFORNIA 
Fe A Mondovine Wake: 0000 
Tirek Stanislaus County Sewer 1, 525, 000 
CONNECTICUT 
Danielson, Windham County. do.. 624, 980 
FLORIDA 
Sneads, Jackson County 
ie ee | wes 
GEORGIA 
Clarkesville, Habersham fw 280,000 
Hastwell, Hart County 643, 605 
Lavonia, Franklin County 408, 000 
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TaBLE 2.—Public works planning A toenail 


Preliminary plans 
redevelopment areas and sae of sub- 


stantial labor cern as of Mar. 31, 1962— 
Continued 


* a County. 


ILLINOIS 
Bartelso, Clinton County $1, 000 
Coffeen, Montgomery 4 aie 872 
DeSoto, Jackovi County 160,000 
Patoka, Marion 5 — 1 n 176, 280 
Taylorville, Christian County. 000 

KENTUCKY 
Floyd County 595, 000 
Hazard, Perry Coun’ 329, 519 
Monticello, Wayne County... 524, 357 
LOUISIANA 
saa Vermilion Parish. . Harbor 1,066, 000 
ae ce i adel fae bw Steen 395, 000 
Basile, Evangeline Parish. . Sewer 000 
Delcambre, Vermilion and 277, 000 
Theria Parishes. 

Do 449, 875 
Leesville, Vernon Parish. „000 
veces Evangeline Paris 129, 000 

2222 43, 354 
Pass 189, 000 
aren 85, 000 
— St. Landry 1 8 e 211,396 
Youngsville, Lafayette Parish. do 175, 750 

MAINE 
Old Orchad, Beach Tor 309, 761 


County. 
MARYLAND 
B Washington 
County, 
Dorchester County 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Billerica, Middlesex County 
ewksbury, Middlesex Coun- 


Whitman, Plymouth County. 
MICHIGAN 
sadn Township, Mar- 


ony C 4 z 


Wayne, 18. agus Cram 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bude, Franklin County Sewer_...... 
Leland, Washington County - do 
Okolons, Chickasaw County.. 
Do.. — 8 
Yazoo City, Faso County a 


MISSOURI 
St. Genevieve Count 
MONTANA 
Columbia Falls, Flathead | Sewer 
8 


W City, Atlantie City yards..| 2,788,973 
unty. 
Englishtown, Monmouth | Water . 315,000 


Little ‘iver, Monmouth | Sewer 
County, 
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TABLE 2.—Public works planning program— 
Preliminary plans completed in designated 
redevelopment areas and areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus as of Mar. 31, 1962— 
Continued 


Esti- 
Location matod 
total 
cost 
NEW JERSEY—continued 
Tams Bos Beach Township, Ocean | Water $269, 408 
Long Bianch, Monmouth 510, 000 
P ont: ie Count 
assale, Passale County 25 137 
e Atlantic | Sewer ..---- 731 
ountx. 
9 Township, Ocean |..... 590, 000 
y. 
Totowa, Passaic County. . do 705, 900 
Wildwood, Cape May County. 500, 000 


NEW YORK 
Heuvelton, St. Lawrence 
‘ounty. 


Norfolk, ‘St. Lawrence County. 
Tupper Lake, Franklin 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Se Pine, Mitchell Gunz. 461 200 
... ̃— 300, 000 
OHIO 

Aberdeen, Brown County. Sewer 280, 000 
OKLAHOMA 

Wilburton, Latimer County Water 690, 000 
OREGON 

N ee Lincoln casing tee 575, 000 

Yamhill, Yanni Goanty 2. 170, 000 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny Count 
. eg County. 
Karthaus, Glearficid County. 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill County. 


RHODE ISLAND 


East Providence, Providence do 864, 100 
County. 
Woonsocket, Providence | Parking 645, 000 
County, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hanahan, Berkeley County. Sewer_._.... 750, 106 


TENNESSEE 


UTAH 


Price River, Carbon County..| Water 782, 832 
WASHINGTON 
East Wenatchee, Douglas Sewer 2, 320, 000 
8 
Toledo, Lewis County do 125, 500 


WEST VIRGINIA 
8 Monongalia 


unt 
Charleston, Kanawha County. 
Clarksburg, Harrison County. 
Harrisonville, Ritchie County- 
Mercer Count. 


Rivesville, Marion Count; 
St. Albans, Kanawha Coun 
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Hanford New Production Reactor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 13, 1962, I announced on the floor 
of. the House that the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy had approved the in- 
troduction of two amendments to the 
AEC authorization bill for fiscal year 
1963 (H.R. 11974). The purpose of these 
amendments is to specifically authorize 
arrangements under which the AEC 
would sell waste steam to a group of 
utility districts in the State of Washing- 
ton—WPPSS—who would in turn build 
and operate, at their own expense and 
without any Federal expenditure, elec- 
tric generating facilities at the Hanford 
new production reactor. 

On July 15, President Kennedy made 
public a letter to me endorsing the 
WPPSS proposal. I am inserting in the 
Recorp at this point a copy of the Presi- 
dent's letter and editorials on this sub- 
ject from the Washington Post and the 
Washington Evening Star of July 16. I 
am also inserting in the Recorp, a letter 
which I sent to my colleagues in the 
House under date of July 16 with an 
attached analysis of the arguments made 
by opponents of the WPPSS proposal. 

The letters and editorials follow: 


JuLy 14, 1962. 
Hon. CHET Ho: * 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: My message of March 
1 on the Nation's natural resources pointed 
out that a major challenge in resource con- 
servation lies in the efficient utilization of 
our energy resources, including heat pro- 
duced as byproduct of industrial processes. 

The new production reactor now being 
constructed by AEC at Hanford, Wash., to 
manufacture plutonium will produce as a 
byproduct, very large amounts of steam. By 
direction of the Congress, the reactor, at an 
additional cost of $25 million has been de- 
signed so that the byproduct steam can be 
used to generate electricity. I was disap- 
pointed last year when the Congress, despite 
strong efforts by you and others, did not 
authorize Federal construction of generating 
facilities at Hanford to convert this steam 
to electric power. 

In my judgment, it is clearly in the public 
interest to utilize the heat output of the 
Hanford reactor, and to obtain maximum 
benefits from the public investment already 
committed for this facility if there is a 
feasible way to do so. 

This past week your committee has heard 
testimony that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion have found acceptable a proposal by 
the Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem to utilize the Hanford steam for the 
production of power. This local agency 
would finance, build, and operate the power- 
plant and deliver its output to local publicly 
and privately owned utilities which, in turn, 
would exchange it with Bonneville for a 
block of firm power on a nonprofit basis. 

The proposal of the supply system con- 
templates that no Federal appropriation 
would be required, nor would any Federal 
agency be involved in building or operating 
the powerplant. The proposal thus provides 
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a highly satisfactory. arrangement for in- 
suring the maximum utilization of the fa- 
cility, demonstrates national leadership in 
resource development, and will aid in 
achieving national defense objectives. 

I feel sure you will share my gratification 
that a way has been found to make produc- 
tive use of this heat resource and I hope 
that you and the Congress will give the pro- 
posed arrangements your full endorsement 
and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1962] 
HANFORD AGAIN 


A compromise formula approved by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy last week 
holds out the hope that the steam gener- 
ated by the nuclear reactor in Hanford, 
Wash., will not be wasted in perpetuity. It 
will be recalled that the House last year 
scuttled legislation under which the Federal 
Government would have designed, con- 
structed and operated generating facilities at 
a cost of $95 million to use the waste steam 
at Hanford for public power. Since then, a 
municipal nonprofit corporation in the State 
has offered to install at its own expense the 
needed generating facilities and thereby sell 
the electricity to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

With only a single dissenting vote, the 
Joint Committee has approved amendments 
that would permit this local initiative. In 
order to skate around the arid public versus 
private power fight, the amendments specify 
that 50 percent of the electricity go to pri- 
vate utilities and 50 percent to public power 
on nondiscriminatory terms. This would 
mean up to 800,000 kilowatts of electricity— 
enough to light the city of Baltimore—could 
be produced from steam now wasting away. 
It also would mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be repaid $125 million over a 
24-year period. 

Surely this makes sense. There can be no 
excuse for Congress now discouraging the 
very local initiative that opponents of Fed- 
eral power fervently lauded during last year’s 
debate. The House is due to vote Tuesday 
on the amendments. Prompt and decisive 
approval can make the Hanford heat shed 
light in the power-starved Northwest. 

As Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, of Cali- 
fornia pointed out to the House last Friday, 
the proposal also has an important defense 
advantage. If it ever becomes desirable to 
suspend the production of plutonium in the 
dual-purpose Hanford reactor, this facility 
can be kept in constant readiness as a stand- 
by resource engaged in power production. 
Were it entirely shut down, it would take 2 
years to recommence production; but with 
the power production in being, plutonium 
production could be resumed in a matter of 
days. 

The amendments should have the over- 
whelming approval of the House when it 
votes on Tuesday. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, July 16, 
1962] 


HANFORD’S STEAM 


The House is scheduled to vote tomorrow 
on legislation designed, in effect, to prevent 
the literal throwing away of a great poten- 
tial national resource. The resource is the 
steam that will come as a byproduct from 
the dual-purpose nuclear reactor being built 
at Hanford, Wash. 

Although its primary task is to manufac- 
ture plutonium for weapons, this reactor, 
when it is completed and put into operation 
next year, will give off such a tremendous 
quantity of heat (equivalent to about 11 
million pounds of steam per hour) that it 
will be capable—wholly apart from its mili- 
tary function—of producing about 800,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for peaceful, 
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commercial uses. The facility thus promises 
to be by far the biggest powerplant of its 
kind anywhere in the world. 

At this time last year, however, the House, 
by a vote of 176 to 140, rejected a proposal 
to have the Federal Government spend $95 
million (a self-liquidating investment that 
would have cost the taxpayer nothing) on 
equipment to convert Hanford’s steam into 
electricity. Although the Senate strongly 
supported the project, the House's view pre- 
vailed, mainly on the ground—as argued by 
coal interests and lobbying private utilities— 
that the measure would put the Atomic 
Energy Commission into the business of sell- 
ing power and thus promoting a further 
“socialistic” intrusion into the realm of free 
enterprise. 

But today, whatever may have been the 
merits of that argument, an altogether dif- 
ferent situation obtains. A nonprofit mu- 
nicipal corporation in the State of Washing- 
ton—a group known as the Washington 
Public Power Supply System—is ready, will- 
ing, able, and eager to build the facilities and 
bear all the other costs involved in buying 
Hanford’s steam, converting it into elec- 
tricity, and distributing the product 
(through the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion) to clients throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, including private utilities on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. In short, WPPSS 
is prepared to take over the job of making 
the most of Hanford’s steam, and the U.S. 
Treasury, if Congress approves, will receive 
from this organization perhaps as much as 
$125 million, or maybe more, depending on 
how long the reactor operates. The revenue 
moreover, will be received without a single 
dollar of Federal investment. 

It is for reasons of this sort that Chairman 
CHET HOLIFIELD and an impressive majority 
of the Joint Congressional Atomic Commit- 
tee have unqualifiedly recommended to the 
House that it adopt the legislation now be- 
fore it. In Mr. HoLIFIELD’s words, “This is a 
non-Federal enterprise, and the private com- 
panies will have an opportunity to partici- 
pate up to 50 percent. Is not that a 
reasonable arrangement? * * * This is a 
completely different approach than was 
brought before the Congress last year. This 
does not require a dime of Federal money, 
nor are we going to authorize it or ask to 
have appropriated $1 of Federal money.” 

In some respects, the project is technically 
too complex to be reduced to simple terms. 
Yet, as Mr. HoLIFIELD has explained it, noth- 
ing could be clearer than that America will 
be guilty of lamentable improvidence if it 
lets Hanford’s steam be tossed away, so to 
speak, on the desert air. Congress should 
vote accordingly. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1962. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: On July 13, 1962 I an- 
nounced on the floor of the House that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy had voted 
to authorize the introduction of two amend- 
ments to H.R. 11974 the fiscal year 1963 au- 
thorization bill for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. At that time, I also submitted for 
the record an analysis of these amendments 
and certain program justification data 
which are referred to in the amendments. 
This material appears at pages 13508-13512 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for July 13, 
1962. 

The purpose of these committee amend- 
ments is to provide specific congressional 
authorization for certain arrangements un- 
der which the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System (WPPSS), a group of 16 utility 
districts in the State of Washington would 
construct and operate electric generating 
facilities, at their own expense, at the Han- 
ford New Production Reactor (NPR). This 
will make available from otherwise waste by- 
product steam 800,000 kilowatts of electrical 
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energy to the people of the. Pacific North- 
west. 

I would like in this letter to outline the 
main features of these arrangements and to 
highlight the important benefits that you 
will bring to the Federal Government by vot- 
ing for this proposal. 

DIFFERENCES FROM LAST YEAR’S PROPOSAL 

I will say first that I do not believe in 
futile gestures. I came before the Congress 
at the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy last year to get approval for 
Federal construction and operation of the 
NPR electric generating facilities. That pro- 
posal was defeated and I have no intention 
of bringing it up again. 

The Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem proposal has no relation to last year’s 
debate. 

It calls for no expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

It does not involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in either building or operating any 
electric generating facility. 


THE WASHINGTON PUBLIC POWER SUPPLY 
SYSTEM PROPOSAL 


The Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem proposes to build and operate the NPR 
electric generating facilities, at its own ex- 
pense and without any Federal expenditure. 
The Atomic Energy Commission would sell 
the otherwise wasted NPR byproduct steam 
under contract to WPPSS at a price, ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commission, 
which could result in the receipt of up to 
$125 million by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 

The participating public and private utili- 
ties would turn over the entire output of the 
generating facilities to the Bonneville Power 
Administration under appropriate power ex- 
change agreements for distribution to public 
and private utility consumers. 


JOINT COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


At extensive hearings on July 10 and 11, 
1962, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
reviewed these arrangements in great detail 
with witnesses representing all of the con- 
tracting parties. The Joint Committee was 
convinced that these arrangements were 
sound and would bring great benefits to the 
Government. On this basis the committee 
voted to introduce two amendments specifi- 
cally authorizing the arrangements, and 
guaranteeing (1) the offer of 50 percent of 
the power to private utilities, and (2) guar- 
anteeing the time period of contracts with 
private utilities. 


THE GOVERNMENT WILL REALIZE IMPORTANT 
BENEFITS 


The WPPSS proposal will result in signifi- 
cant benefits to the Government—a direct 
financial return to the U.S. Treasury, flexi- 
bility in national defense planning and a 
stimulus to the economy of the Pacific North- 
west and the Nation: 

1. The estimated income to the Atomic 
Energy Commission from the sale of steam 
over various periods of reactor operation is 
as follows: 


10 years 
15 years 
24 years. 


This schedule is based on dual- purpose 
plutonium and steam—operation of the 
reactor. We cannot predict the exact period 
of time for which plutonium for weapons 
will be needed, but it is highly probable that 
such operation will continue for at least 10 
years. Unless an effective disarmament 
agreement is signed with the Soviets, the 
operation could continue many more years. 

Remember, this steam will be made as 
byproduct whether it is sold or wasted. 
Here is a chance, without any risk to the 
taxpayers, to recover better than 60 percent 
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of the cost of the Hanford New Production 
Reactor. 

2. The arrangements will permit the Bon- 
neville Power Administration to firm up and 
sell large quantities of surplus 


peaking. 
capacity and secondary electric energy which 


otherwise would be wasted. It will meet 
a need for additional firm power to supply 
publicly and privately owned utilities, co- 
operatives, and industries in the Pacific 
Northwest. It will also result in more eco- 
nomic operation of the entire Columbia 
River power system. 

This proposal is completely divorced from 
the public-private power controversy. You 
will want to know that, under the terms 
of the Joint Committee amendments, up to 
50 percent of this energy would have to be 
offered to private utilities on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis, not subject to any preference 
or pullback provisions in any law. 

3. This arrangement will also serve an 
important national defense purpose. In the 
event the United States no longer needs 
plutonium for weapons, or enters into a 
disarmament agreement, the NPR will be 
operated by WPPSS for electric power only. 
If international circumstances should later 
require resumption of plutonium produc- 
tion for weapons purposes, this can be ac- 
complished in the NPR in just a matter of 
a few days. This will save at least 2 years 
time and an estimated $4 million in standby 
costs. 

A great deal of misinformation has been 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD over the 
past few days with regard to this proposal 
and I am attaching to this letter an author- 
itative point-by-point refutation of each op- 
posing argument. I am also enclosing for 
the information of the members a Joint 
Committee print entitled, “Utility Proposals 
for Powerplant Addition to Hanford New 
Production Reactor“ which contains all the 
available documents pertinent to a consid- 
eration of the WPPSS proposal. 

I have heard it said repeatedly that the 
Federal Government is getting too big—that 
the people should learn “to do for them- 
selves.” Well, here are 16 local utilities that 
are willing to bond themselves for $130 mil- 
lion to construct facilities which are neces- 
sary to meet their power requirements. They 
do not ask for a penny of Federal money. 
It is a fine example of local initative to meet 
local needs. 

In summary, I do not believe that our com- 
mittee could offer our colleagues in the 
House a better opportunity to cast a vote for 
economy at this session of the Congress. 
Your vote for the Joint Committee’s amend- 
ments will contribute to the economic wel- 
fare of the Pacific Northwest and the Na- 
tion; it will make possible a new flexibility in 
national defense planning and it will return 
millions of dollars to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD. 
ANALYSIS OF OPPOSING ARGUMENTS AGAINST 

PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF ARRANGE- 

MENTS FOR UTILIZING BYPRODUCT STEAM 

at AEC HanronD New PRODUCTION REACTOR 


The reasons for the arrangements for 
utilizing byproduct steam from the AEC 
Hanford NPR are set forth in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 13, 1962, at pages 
13508-13512; in the Joint Committee print 
entitled “Utility Proposal for Powerplant Ad- 
dition to Hanford New Production Reactor,” 
and in the letter to colleagues, dated July 16, 
1962, to which this analysis is attached. 

The following analysis of 2 argu- 
ments is intended to correct certain mac- 
curacies and 3 which have 


ford, Wash., new production reactor (NPR). 
For convenience the arguments are listed 
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in the order set forth at pages A5372—A5374 of 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 13, 
1962. Each argument will be listed with the 
answer set forth immediately thereafter. 

1. Argument that the objective is same 
as last year.“ — Answer: The opponents con- 
tend that the WPPSS proposal is the same 
as last year’s proposed authorization for the 
AEC construction of electric generating fa- 
cilities at the NPR. 

As I have noted in my letter, the WPPSS 
proposal bears no relation to last year’s NPR 
debate. It does not call for a single dollar 
of Federal expenditures and it does not in- 
volve the Federal Government in either 
building or operating any generating facility. 

2. Argument that the Federal Government 
would be de facto guarantor for WPPSS 
revenue bonds’—Answer: This allegation 
misconstrues the contractual. arrangements 
under the WPPSS proposal. 

In the unlikely event of a default on the 
WPPSS bonds, neither the United States nor 
BPA would be liable to the bond holders. 
The procedure in such unlikely event would 
be substantially as follows: The bondholders 
would obtain the appointment of a trustee 
or receiver who would take possession of the 
electric generating facilities and would 
operate such facilities. 

The recelver would call upon each of the 
utilities to perform its contract with WPPSS 
by paying its pro rata share of the annual 
costs of the project, which includes amorti- 
zation of the revenue bonds. After each 
participating utility has paid its share, the 
bonds would no longer be in default. If any 
particular utility failed or refused to pay its 
share of the annual cost, the receiver could 
either bring action against the utility for 
the balance owed or, in the alternative, the 
receiver could call upon the other participat- 
ing utilities to make good the obligation of 
the nonpaying utility. It should be stressed 
that the Bonneville Power Administration's 
obligation would remain the same; namely, 
to deliver power to each participating utility 
in exchange for its part of the output of the 
Hanford plant, a quantity of power at BPA 
rates equal to the utility’s share of the an- 
nual costs of the NPR electric generating 
project. 

It is true that without the underlying 
contracts, no bonds could be issued. How- 
ever, in no event will the Atomic Energy 
Commission, BPA, or any branch of the Fed- 
eral Government be obligated on the WPPSS 
bonds. 

3. Argument that “the WPPSS proposal 
provides for Federal takeover of the NPR 
powerplant“— Answer: Under certain con- 
tingencies the arrangements provide that it 
would be possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take title to the electric generating 
plant, but only after congressional authori- 
zation. The Program Justification Data sup- 
porting the Joint Committee’s amendments, 
and the amendments themselves, are clear 
on the point that the Federal Government 
could not acquire these facilities without 
prior congressional authorization. 

Moreover, the Joint Committee’s amend- 
ment would require that in the event the 
Federal Government did acquire the facili- 
ties, such acquisition would be subject to 
contracts then in existence. This means 
that private utilities could be assured that 
their rights to Bonneville power, without 
regard to any preference or pullback pro- 
visions in any law, would be absolutely guar- 
anteed even if the Federal Government ac- 
quired the generating facilities. 

4. Argument that the “NPR costs have sky- 
rocketed"—Answer: The opponents point to 
the fact that NPR costs have increased sey- 
eral times over the past year and that the 
latest estimate is approximately $195 million. 

This allegation overlooks the fact that 
every nuclear reactor project in the United 
States has exceeded its original cost esti- 
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mate. In the case of the NPR, it was pointed 
out during testimony before the Joint Com- 
mittee that it cannot be stated that these 
increased costs would not have occurred if 
the NPR had no convertibility features. 

It should be remembered that in atomic 
energy we are dealing with a new technology 
and that in the case of NPR we are dealing 
with a new type of production plant. In- 
creased costs are, therefore, not unexpected. 
The Joint Committee reviewed these increases 
thoroughly in its hearings. 

5. Argument that the “generating plant 
costs have increased“ — Answer: The oppo- 
nents argue that generating facilities) of the 
NPR have increased in cost from $95 to $130 
million, 

This misleading charge overlooks the fact 
that under the WPPSS proposal the Supply 
System is including in its $130 million esti- 
mate the following items: transmission 
lines; Washington sales tax; a higher interest 
rate on WPPSS bonds; necessary bond 
reserve; and 83% million for research and 
development, the benefits of which will be 
given to the Federal Government free of 
charge. 

Not one item of this difference in cost for 
the generating facilities is attributable to 
any technical aspect of either the construc- 
tion or operation of the electric generating 
facilities, 

6. Argument that “NPR power would not 
be firm power — Answer: As explained in 
greater detail in item 11 below no single 
generating unit when operated by itself pro- 
duces 100 percent firm power. Firm power 
comes about when a number of generating 
units are integrated into one system with 
adequate reserves for outages. 

The scheduled and unscheduled outages 
of the NPR plant were estimated by the AEC 
and their engineering contractors. The 
plant capacity factor for the NPR electrical 
plant based on these estimates is 85 percent. 
This simply means that the plant can be 
depended upon for its full design output 85 
percent of the time or for 7,500 hours out of 
each 8,760 hours in a year. (The comparable 
factor used by the Federal Power Commission 
for a conventional coal-fired steamplant is 
90 percent or about 7,800 hours per year.) 

7. The argument that Interest and amor- 
tization on the convertibility feature and 
the basic NPR plant should be included in 
the cost to the utilities“ — Answer: This 
question indicates a complete misunder- 
standing of the proposed arrangements. 
The Government will be paid a specified 
amount annually for byproduct steam pro- 
duced incident to the production of plu- 
tonium. The total amount could be over 
$125 million depending upon how long the 
Government will operate the NPR for the 
production of plutonium for the weapons 
program, The return for steam, in effect, 
provides some reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment even though the plant was constructed 
by the Government for the production of 
material for nuclear weapons. 

It also should be remembered that the 
steam payments were negotiated between 
the Washington Public Power Supply System 
and the AEC, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission reviewed the prices arrived at in 
the negotiations and adjudged them as 
reasonable, 

8. The argument that a reasonable por- 
tion of the fuel cost and operating and main- 
tenance costs should be paid for by the 
utilities in order that the Government may 
realize a reduction in its costs of pluto- 
nium”—Answer: This question again indi- 
cates a lack of understanding of the pro- 
posed arrangements. The amounts paid for 
steam can be considered to defray such 
Government costs. The Washington Public 
Power Supply System also pays for all costs, 
both capital and operating; which are in- 
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curred by reason of the addition of the elec- 
trio plant. k 


rangements, he should make them known. 

9. The argument that “the utilities should 
be charged for the reserve generating capac- 
ity provided by BPA”—Answer: As 
unscheduled outages of Hanford NPR gen- 
erators, BPA’s analysis of the economic feasi- 
bility of the proposed ts did take 
into account the cost of any additional re- 
serves of generating capacity that would be 
necessary to handle such outages. Prior to 
1970, additional reserves would not be 
needed. The cost of reserve requirements 
after 1970 has been included in the BPA 
analysis of the economic feasibility of the 
project. 

10. Argument that a proper charge should 
be made for the transmission of power by 
BPA! Answer: In BPA’s analysis of the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the proposed arrange- 
ments, it made proper allowance for the av- 
erage cost of transmission capacity from 
Vantage, Wash. (where it takes delivery of 
the electrical energy generated at NPR), to 
the various load centers of the participating 
utilities which are parties to the exchange 
contract. The allowance was computed on 
a system average cost of transmission per 
kilowatt year—approximately $4, which is in- 
cluded in the Bonneville rate. 

11. Argument that “the cost of the loss of 
potential hydroelectric power should be con- 
sidered”—Answer: Bonneville will not lose 
revenue from the sale of secondary hydro 
energy because of NPR generation. As 
pointed out below the output of NPR when 
added to the Bonneville all-hydro system 
produces firm power, not secondary energy. 
As a matter of fact, NPR would help Bonne- 
ville reduce its surplus of secondary energy. 
In the dual-purpose phase, the Hanford 
NPR would permit the use of substantial 
quantities of secondary energy during the 
scheduled outages in the summer months. 
In the power-only phase, secondary energy, 
when available, could be used to displace the 
cost of nuclear fuel. 

No single steam generating unit, whether 
conventional or nuclear, produces firm 
power by itself as an isolated unit. A single 
generating unit will be out of service part 
of the time for maintenance, and occasion- 
ally because of breakdown. The NPR units 
are expected to be out of service about 15 
percent of the time; conventional steam 
units about 10 percent of the time. Most 
of this outage time will be for maintenance 
purposes, and can be scheduled in the spring 
and early summer, when BPA system loads 
are lower and there is an excess. of capacity. 
Breakdowns, however, may occur at any 
time the unit is operating. (This of course 
is true for any type of generating plant— 
hydro, coal, or nuclear.) Accordingly, re- 
serve capacity is required, so that the loads 
can be served when a breakdown occurs. 
The amount of reserve capacity required is 
related to the amount of capacity likely to 
break down at any one time. A system com- 
posed of a single unit or plant could lose 
all of its capacity at the same time through 
a breakdown. To provide reliable service, 
a reserve capacity equal to the unit or plant 
is required. This would be known as 100- 
percent reserve. As the total number of 
generating units in a system increases, the 
amount of capacity likely to break down at 
any one time becomes a relatively small part 
of the total generating capacity. The BPA 
system in the Pacific Northwest has a large 
number of generating units and a large total 
capacity in comparison to the capacity of 
the proposed Hanford NPR plant. Thus, 
the Hanford project, or any single generat- 
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ing unit, when operated by itself would not 
provide firm power. But when integrated 
with the Federal system its entire output 
would be firm with very little increase in the 
22 system reserve capacity require - 
men z 
The Hanford plant, when its output is 
added to the BPA system, would supply ad- 
ditional energy—computed in the dual-pur- 
pose phase to be 800,000 kilowatts times 85- 
percent plant factor, or 680,000 kilowatts of 
dependable energy. At Bonneville’s system 


approximately 905,000 kilowatts of additional 
firm power. 

As testified by the Bonneville Administra- 
tion, the cost of this firm power addition 
to BPA’s system, is as low or lower than 
new hydroplants scheduled for construc- 
tion on the Snake River (lower Monu- 
mental, Little Goose, lower Granite) and 
the Clearwater River (Bruce’s Eddy). 

12. Argument that “the WPPSS proposal 
would damage the interests of the coal in- 
dustry”—Answer: Certainly the eastern coal 
industry will not be affected. Its coal would 
not under any circumstances, be shipped to 
the Pacific Northwest. There is talk, how- 
ever, of a coal-fired plant in the region, the 
Cle Elum plant. The Joint Committee re- 
ceived testimony on this plant which is in 
the preliminary stages of consideration. 
Both facilities will be needed to meet the 
BPA load growth requirement which is esti- 
mated to increase by approximately 400,000 
kilowatts each year. Clearly, coal-fired 
plants, including Cle Elum, will be neces- 
sary to meet this future need. 

13. t that “financial infeasibility 
should preclude BPA from executing the 
WPPSS contract’'—Answer: The Administra- 
tor of BPA testified that Bonneville and 
WPPSS had made careful feasibility studies, 
and had found the proposed arrangements 
for the project to be economically and tech- 
nically feasible. 

If, in fact, the WPPSS proposal turned out 
to be economically infeasible, then the 
Bonneville Power Administrator would not 
execute the WPPSS contract. He has so 
testified before the House Appropriations 
Committee and there is no reason to expect 
that he would do otherwise. 

13. Argument on “the need for specific 
authorization”—Answer: The opponents 
argue that the of the Comptroller 
General should preclude further action on 
the contract without specific congressional 
authorization. 

We do not take issue with this statement, 
While we neither accept nor reject the 
opinion of the Comptroller General, it seems 
clear that further congressional authoriza- 
tion is required and this is the purpose of 
the amendments to H.R. 11974 which have 
been approved by the Joint Committee. 


Patents and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, some time ago I received from 
the president of the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, of St. Louis, manufac- 
turers of pharmaceuticals and medicinal 


chemicals, an analysis of two bills which 


would operate in the field of patents, 
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S. 1552, introduced by Senator KEFAU- 
vrxx, of Tennessee, and H.R. 6245, intro- 
duced by Chairman CELLER of the House 
Judiciary Committee. I found this anal- 
ysis very penetrating and I should like 
to share it and my reply to Mallinckrodt 
with my colleagues by placing them in 
the Recor» at this point: 
ANALYSIS: AN OPENING WEDGE 
Sr. Louis, Mo., November 30, 1962. 
The American patent system is in danger. 
The Kefauver-Celler bill, now being consid- 
ered by Congress (S. 1552, H.R. 6245), would 
radically alter our patent system to deprive 
one of the country’s major industries of 
many rights the system was set up to pro- 
tect. 


True, the bill is directed against one in- 
dustry ‘only—the manufacturers of prescrip- 
tion drugs. Isn't this industry, then, the 
only one threatened? We think not. Legis- 
lation restricting the patent rights of one 
industry is a threat to all. A look at the 
bill's compulsory licensing provision indi- 
cates how serious this threat is. 

Our present patent laws give the inventor 
of a new product exclusive rights to make 
and sell that product for 17 years after it 
has been patented. He may, if he wishes, 
license others to make and sell it, but he is 
not compelled to do so. 

Under the Kefauver-Celler bill, the in- 
ventor of a new drug would receive full 
patent protection, not for 17 years, but for 
at most 3 years. After that time, any “qual- 
ifled manufacturer" can apply for a license, 
and the inventor must grant a license to all 
who apply. If he doesn’t, he loses his patent. 
In addition he must give the licensee, foreign 
or domestic, complete technical know-how. 

Clearly, such a radical change in a funda- 
mental law can be justified only by serious 
weaknesses in that law. The bill's pro- 
ponents claim the change is justified in order 
to break monopolies and spur competition 
in the drug industry. Let’s examine these 
claims. 

There are approximately 1,300 companies 
in the drug industry, and no single company 
accounts for more than 10 percent of the 
market. A study made in 1960 by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board showed 
that more than 300 of the 447 manufactur- 
ing industries studied had a higher concen- 
tration ratio than the drug industry. These 
facts hardly indicate monopoly or a lack of 
competition. 

Compulsory licensing of patents would 
actually reduce competition by handicapping 
the individual inventor and the small manu- 
facturer. They would no longer have the 
protection and the incentive necessary to 
create new and useful products. 

Today, like other inventors, the inventor 
of a patented drug product has exclusive 
rights to his invention. Does this encourage 
drug monopoly? In 1954, chlorpromazine, 
one of the first tranquilizers, was patented. 
Its sales in 1955 accounted for 66 percent 
of the tranquilizer market. In 1959, there 
were 27 competitive tranquilizers available. 
Chlorpromazine’s share of the market had 
dropped to 10 percent. 

The discovery and patenting of chlorpro- 
mazine spurred competition and encouraged 
the inyention of other tranquilizers whose 
existence is of great benefit to the public. 
If chlorpromazine had been freely available 
to all comers, is it likely that rival com- 
panies would have spent millions to invent 
other effective tranquilizers? If compulsory 
licensing were in effect, why would a firm 
risk vast sums trying to discover new 
products? 

It seems apparent, then, that the proposed 
bill would curtail competition and seriously 


hamper the research activities of a vigorously . 


inventive industry, one that has contributed 
greatly to the health of America. More- 
over, the bill is likely to be a wedge that 
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opens the door to similar legislation affecting 
the, oi paroni rights of other industries. 

As Mark Twain once wrote: A country 
without a patent Office and good patent 
laws is just a crab and can’t travel any 
way but sideways and backways.” The 
Kefauver-Celler bill could help change the 
forward movement of American industry 
into the purposeless wandering of -Mark 
Twain's crab. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS. 
Mr. HAROLD E. THAYER 
President, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dran Mr. THAYER: I want to commend 
your organization for issuing the periodical 
pamphlet, Analysis, and to thank you for 
putting me on your mailing list. 

I was particularly impressed with your 
November 30, 1961, pamphlet entitled “An 
Opening Wedge,” in which the danger of the 
Kefauver-Celler bill (S. 1552, H.R. 6245), was 
discussed. I agree wholeheartedly with your 
analysis of this dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion. It is indicative of the type of dema- 
goguery that is prevalent these days, which, 
upon analysis, is designed to knock out the 
underpinnings of the private enterprise 
system. 

Far from weakening our patent laws, I 
think we badly need to update them so that 
they will once again give the kind of encour- 
agement to research and development that 
marked the first century and a half of US. 
private enterprise. By insuring that busi- 
nesses are able to recoup the costs of re- 
search and development and can make an 
above average profit from the innovation re- 
sulting from this kind of investment, we best 
assure economic progress for the future, 

I think our businessmen are fooled by the 
crudeness of the demagoguery that the op- 
ponents of the private enterprise system im- 
ply in furthering their socialistic ends, into 
thinking that the thinking of these oppo- 
nents is thereby crude, and thereby not so 
dangerous. I regret to state that the think- 
ing of the modern Fabian Socialists is far 
from crude and, when the occasion demands 
it, as it frequently does, they can be quite 
sophisticated in their techniques. The very 
crudeness of the demagoguery employed by 
certain public figures serves to enhance the 
sophisticated approach Harvard Ph. D.'s like 
Dr. Galbraith and Dr. Seymour Harris and 
their cohorts employ. 

It is important that those of us who be- 
lieve in the efficacy of the private enterprise 
system realize that attacks on the patent 
laws or attacks on the profit motive or at- 
tacks on the distributive system (which in- 
cludes advertising) are all part of one basic 
campaign against the private enterprise sys- 
tem. Furthermore, I would state that in 
order to replace the private enterprise sys- 
tem in economics with one of political 
socialism it is expedient to undermine and 
destroy representative government. It is 
interesting that the congressional investiga- 
tions conducted by leaders of this effort, 
employing as they have improper and illegal 
techniques, are applauded at the very same 
time these same techniques, when employed 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee (as they were before the House rules 
reform of 1956), are bitterly attacked and 
criticized. Any improper congressional ac- 
tion serves to weaken the Congress and to 
degrade it in the eyes of the people. So, 
crude demagoguery on the part of willing 
congressional and senatorial tools serves the 
Fabian Socialists’ due purpose of attacking 
on a low level the private enterprise system 
and, at the same time, demeaning the insti- 
tutions of representative government. 

I can assure you that I am following the 
progress of S. 1552 and H.R. 6245 closely. 
In my judgment, it is one of the most dan- 
gerous pieces of legislation pending before 
the Congress. This is giving it a high billing 
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because there is much SEO legislation 
pending. 
Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


A Political Solution to an Economic 
Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker my 
colleagues, the gentlemen from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PELLY and Mr. WESTLAND], 
join me in this statement. 

For many years Members of Congress 
representing the west coast and the Pa- 
cific Northwest have disregarded parti- 
san politics and have worked together 
in behalf of projects beneficial to their 
areas, and have joined together in seek- 
ing solutions for their area problems. 
There has existed throughout the years 
an understanding that the welfare of 
our region transcended partisan politics. 

Apparently, a new era has been born 
with the advent of the New Frontier. 
Several months ago the west coast lum- 
ber industry appealed to the adminis- 
tration and to Republican and Democrat 
Members of Congress for help. Lumber 
producers were losing their east coast 
markets to Canadian lumber producers. 
As of this moment, the Canadians have 
garnered 70 percent of the eastern mar- 
kets formerly supplied by west coast 
producers. Several of our mills have 
closed as a consequence, resulting in 
considerable unemployment. 

Republican and Democrat Congress- 
men held meetings together to explore 
possible courses of relief for the west 
coast industry. Several suggestions were 
advanced, including administrative as 
well as legislative action. Appeals were 
directed to the White House, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Forest Serv- 
ice. Congressional committees held 
hearings. It was obvious that quick ac- 
tion must be taken by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Now we are informed that the execu- 
tive branch is about to announce some 
action for relief. Called to the White 
House are the Democrat Members of 
Congress who have been concerned with 
the lumber problems. Republicans and 
their views—advanced without regard 
to partisan politics—are completely 
ignored. 

Some questions immediately come to 
mind: First, does this action signify the 
end of a wonderful working relationship 
between Republican and Democrat Mem- 
bers of Congress who lay aside partisan- 
ship in the interests of the welfare of the 
West and the Pacific Northwest? Sec- 
ond, are the actions to be recommended 
today by the executive branch purely 
political in nature? Third, did the fact 
that this is an election year have any 
bearing upon the decision to depart from 
the practice of Presidents Truman and 
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Eisenhower; who in connection with simi- 
lar situations sought the advice and as- 
sistance of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats? If the answer to these questions 
is Les,“ then the actions for relief to 
be announced today will probably be 
headed toward failure. 


North Dakota REA’s Commend Norman 
Clapp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on the 
1ith day of July at the annual meeting 
of the North Dakota Association of Rural 
Electric Cooperatives at Williston, at- 
tended by representatives of all 21 North 
Dakota distribution cooperatives and the 
three generation and transmission co- 
operatives, a resolution was adopted 
unanimously commending Norman 
Clapp, REA Administrator, for his de- 
cision in approving the loan application 
of Basin Electric Power Cooperatives. 

Since there had been competition for 
a loan to build a generating plant in 
North Dakota fired by lignite coal, it is 
gratifying to find this cooperation among 
all the REA’s behind the decision of Ad- 
ministrator Clapp and Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall. 

This decision means much to North 
Dakota. Our vast lignite resources will 
be utilized, resulting in a tremendous 
boost to the lignite coal industry in the 
State. It is estimated that there will be 
a 50-percent increase in lignite coal pro- 
duction as a direct result of the con- 
struction of the facilities. The plant 
will use 1.2 million tons of coal an- 
nually, or two trainloads of 50 cars each 
day. The annual payroll will amount 
to $250,000. And, of course, the power 
deficiencies of REA borrowers in the Up- 
per Missouri Basin marketing area will 
be met with low-cost power. The plant 
will mean a great inducement to 
industry. 

The Williston action indicates that the 
ranks have been closed behind this new 
development. It means that North 
Dakota, with its low-cost lignite fuel, will 
become the power source of the upper 
Missouri area, and with new transmis- 
sion techniques, will be able to spread 
those savings and benefits to areas be- 
yond the Missouri River Basin. I pre- 
dict that the basin plant will not be the 
last, and that others will be built, by 
private utilities and cooperatives on the 
banks of the Missouri River in North 
Dakota, to take advantage of our almost 
inexhaustible supply of lignite and relay 
those benefits to the consumers. 

This decision to develop our power 
potential has been the greatest single 
event in the development of the State of 
North Dakota. I therefore join with 
the REA’s of North Dakota, and express 
my appreciation to Administrator Clapp 
and Secretary Udall for their contribu- 
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tions to the building of North Dakota 
and the entire Missouri River region. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas REA Administrator Norman 
Clapp, in his address at our annual meeting 
here in Williston, July 10, 1962, spelled out 
clearly the background of the power supply 
situation in the upper Missouri Basin and 
the reasons for his decision to approve the 
loan application of Basin Electric Power Co- 
operative: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Rural 
Electric Association commend Mr. Clapp for 
his decisions and also the Interior Depart- 
ment for its decision to reject the proposal 
of the 14 utilities. 


Address by Congressman D. R. (Billy) 
Matthews, Eighth District, Florida, Be- 
fore the National Limestone Institute, 
Inc., Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Thursday, June 21, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
include a splendid address delivered by 
my esteemed friend and colleague from 
Florida, the Honorable D. R. (BILLY) 
MATTHEWS, to the convention of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute in the city of 
Washington on June 21, 1962. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS By CONGRESSMAN D. R. (Br) 
MATTHEWS, EIGHTH DISTRICT, FLORIDA, BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, 
INC., STATLER HILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1952 


I want to tell you how happy I am to be 
here with you this morning and how much I 
appreciate your accommodating my schedule. 

I haven't had the pleasure of meeting very 
many of you in this great institute, but I 
do know many members of your staff, and I 
want to congratulate you upon the excellent 
job they are doing. 

I have been pleased to note that the roster 
of your membership includes several firms 
in my congressional district, as well as other 
firms in nearby Marion and Duval Counties, 
in the congressional districts represented by 
my good friends and colleagues, SYD HERLONG 
and CHARLEs BENNETT, respectively. In fact, 
the limerock industry in the general area in 
which I live is one of the basic industries in 
our section of the State. I am, therefore, de- 
lighted to have a small part in this program 
of your 17th annual convention. 

The topic of my talk is “American Agri- 
cultural Production: Bane or Blessing.“ And 
let me say that this topic is my own sugges- 
tion. I suggested it to your wonderful staff 
here in Washington and thought that I 
would like to talk about American agricul- 
ture production—bane or blessing. 

It might sound odd, but there are many 
wonderful people in America who think that 
our magnificent agricultural production is 
a terrible curse. It is my opinion, however, 
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that the greatest miracle in many ways in 
this Republic of ours today is the produc- 


think of the farm, in 
of horses and wagons and plows and bug- 
gies. We think of it in terms of hand milk- 
ing and cream separators; churning butter; 
shocking grain in the hot sun; a cool spring 
house; groaning tables piled high with foods 
grown entirely on the farm; going for the 
cows in the pasture with a sheepskin for a 
saddle atop old Bess; a lazy afternoon fishing 
in the creek or cooling off in the old swim- 
ming hole; filling the lamps with coal oil; or 
hanging the lantern on a nail in the barn 
of an evening. That farm has, of course, 
disappeared. Everyday life on today’s mod- 
ern farm is not too different from life in the 
city. Farms are mechanized, el 

have central heating systems and modern 
plumbing. They have refrigeration and even 
air conditioners. Farm wives shop in the 
supermarkets and at dress establishments in 
town. 

These changes that have come about in 
American farm living are part of the great 
American Our Founding Fathers 
brought with them from Europe a concept of 
education which was limited to the areas of 
great learning known as the noble profes- 
sions; namely, law, medicine, and the min- 
istry. Agricultural education was unheard 
of; however, through the foresight of our 
earlier settlers, a system of land grant col- 
leges was established throughout the Nation 
which placed agricultural learning, for the 
first time, on a plane with the so-called 
nobler professions. The abundance of to- 
day and the farm life of today are indicative, 
in part, of the success of this new respect 
for agriculture. So I certainly want to start 
out by saying that, in my opinion, our agri- 
cultural production is not a bane but the 
greatest blessing that providence could be- 
stow on our beloved country. 

It is a blessing first because of its effi- 
clency—an efficiency that you ladies and 
gentlemen have had a part in making pos- 
sible. It may come not as a complete sur- 
prise to you to know that I have always been 
a great advocate of soil conservation and the 
use of lime for soll conservation practices. 
As a farm boy, I knew that lime makes the 
soil more productive; that lime protects the 
soil; and I am proud of the increased effi- 
ciency of American agriculture because of 
your particular activities. 

We can’t think of the farmer in America 
today as the man who has a couple of cows 
that he hand-milks, and who does all the 
work on his farm by himself. We can't 
think of a farmer with just one or two mules 
or one or two horses. Sometimes I wish our 
farmers had more stock horses and mules 
because then we would not have the feed 
grain problem we now have. We have in- 
stead tractors and machines, The farmer no 
longer has the simple life that perhaps in the 
minds of some people he is conceded to have. 

Today he operates in a highly complex cli- 
mate and in a terrifically competitive arena. 
He must be an accountant, agronomist, vet- 
erinarian, electrician, mechanic, engineer, 
horticulturist, and soil scientist. He must 
understand fertilizers, crop-water require- 
ments, and nutrient values of grass mixtures. 
He must know how to kill bugs and weeds 
with chemicals. It would be easier to list 
what today’s farmer does not need to know. 
Farming demands skills of equal quality with 
those required in other businesses and 
professions. 

The farmer must be a knowledgeable man. 
He must produce efficiently, and he has done 
it. One American farmer today can produce 
enough food and fiber for 26 other people. 
In the past 40 years crop production has 
increased 65 percent. The output per breed- 
ing animal is 88 percent higher. One hour 
of farm labor today produces four times as 
much food and fiber as it did 40 years ago. 
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With his efficiency the farmer must face 
what we call in agricultural circles the cost 
squeeze. He gets less and less for what he 
produces and he pays more and more for 
what he buys. You know, when I was a boy 
in Florida I studied economics, and I 
thought that the law of supply and demand 
meant that when the farmer produced too 
much inevitably he would get a lot less for 
his production and when there was a scarcity 
he would inevitably get a lot more. I believe 
the overproduction would result in a smaller 
price on the end product to the consumer, 
and if there were a scarcity the consumer 
would probably have to pay more. But it 
just doesn’t work out that way in this com- 
plicated day. For example, several years ago 
in my eighth district of Florida you 
couldn't give watermelons away. Forty- 
pound watermelons wouldn't even bring 10 
cents on the vine, and yet day after day, in 
the House restaurant they were charging 50 
cents for a little slice of watermelon. On 
the floor of the House I spoke one day in 
some irritation, and the price did go down to 
40 cents for a couple of days. Then it went 
back up to 50 cents. We were paying at the 
rate of $4 a watermelon in a restaurant while 
my farmers at home couldn't give the water- 
melons away. Now I’m not blaming anybody 
but I am suggesting to you that it is a ter- 
rifle problem and one that I don't believe 
the average American realizes. Today the 
farmer only gets about 39 cents of the food 
dollar. This may sound strange, but let me 
repeat again that many times the price that 
the farmer gets doesn’t have one thing in the 
world to do with the price paid in the grocery 
market, in which all the middle operations 
and other factors have entered into the pic- 
ture. So I say that American agriculture is 
a great blessing as a result of the efficiency 
of the American farmer and because of the 
efficiency of the American businessman who 
supplies the farmer. 

And let me emphasize this—that our tre- 
mendous agricultural production is the 
greatest asset we have today in the war 
against communism. The American people 
should be proud of the great efficiency of 
the American farmer, an efficiency that has 
created the abundance which is the envy 
of Khrushchev and the whole Communist 
world. Let us pay tribute to the farmer for 
his amazing ability to put technology to 
work; his willingness to continue receiving 
far less for his labor than that received by 
any other segment of our society; and for 
the abundant life that he has helped to 
make for our people. Mr. Khrushchev would 
give almost anything in the world if he could 
get a similar type of agricultural production 
in Russia. And I want to pay tribute again 
to all those who have made this possible— 
businessmen, farmers, professors, the great 
land-grant college system, which you will 
recall was started during the great War Be- 
tween the States, with its extension service, 
experiment stations, etc. What a great job 
has been done. How can anybody, just be- 
cause we have some vexing problems, call 
American agriculture a bane? 

In the second place, American agriculture 
is a blessing because it provides jobs for so 
many people. Now I know that you won't 
get provoked with me when I say that some- 
times, as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, I think the laws we pass help 
everybody but the farmer. Just let me give 
you an example: Despite the exodus of 
farmers from the farms, we still have about 
7.4 million people working on the farms. 
But did you realize that we have over twice 
that man; people who make their living be- 
cause of American agriculture? Do you 
know that we estimate there are 16 million 
people in addition to the 7.4 million working 
on the farms who are dependent on Ameri- 
can agriculture for their livelihood? That 

means that in private employment, 4 out of 
every 10 people working are dependent on 
agriculture. These are the people who sup- 
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ply farmers; who make, ship, and sell milk- 
ing machines, tractors, fencing, building 
materials, combines; who generate and 
transmit electricity; who refine petroleum 
and make tires. These are the people who 
process, transport, manufacture, and mar- 
ket farm products. So if you hear about 
these crazy farm programs, and how silly 
some of them may seem to some people, 
please remind your listener that it isn’t an 
easy job to keep a great industry like this 
moving with the tremendous production 
that we have and with the problems of 
getting rid of our surpluses. Stress the 
fact that 4 out of every 10 in private em- 
ployment in America are dependent on agri- 
culture for their livelihood. 

Let us look at it also in another way. I 
have said that agriculture is a blessing be- 
cause it creates so many jobs for other 
people. Consider the importance of farmers 
as customers of business and industry. The 
farmers of America buy $26 billion worth 
of material every year—goods and services. 
They spend another $15 billion every year 
on living expenses. They spend from $214 
to $3 billion every year on motor vehicles 
and equipment and they spend $1.5 billion 
a year for fertilizer and lime and they ought 
to spend $3 billion a year. Millions of jobs 
are created by these and other farm pur- 
chases. So remember now—let me repeat 
again—that in addition to the 7.4 million 
farmers on the farms, you have approxi- 
mately 16 million people who make the 
tractors, the automobiles, all the other 
machinery, who produce the fertilizer, the 
seeds, generate the electricity for the farmer, 
and who distribute the goods of the farmer. 

Why, in New York City it costs as much to 
take watermelons across the river and put 
them in the city as the farmer gets for 
them. Did you know that? My farmers 
will ship some watermelons to New York 
City and they won't get as much for the wa- 
termelons as it costs for transporting those 
watermelons across the river to the markets. 
I’m not fussing, but that is an example of 
one of the terrific problems we have in 
American agriculture. Again I say American 
agriculture is a blessing because it creates 
so many jobs for so many people. 

American agriculture is also a blessing, 
because it protects our natural resources. 
you will permit me a few minutes to phi- 
losophize, let me say that, in our study of 
history, as we read about the decline of civi- 
lizations in the past, we find there were sev- 
eral common factors in the decline of these 
civilizations. Every civilization in the past 
that has fallen, for example, has fallen be- 
cause it did not have an adequate govern- 
ment. After hundreds and hundreds of 
years, since governments were first estab- 
lished, we are just beginning to understand 
something about this in our great Republic. 
We have the pattern for proper government. 
We have a Constitution—some people forget 
it at times—and did you ever stop to think 
that we haven't gained any more wisdom 
about people, or how to deal with people, or 
about the ambitions of people and the neces- 
sity for holding these ambitions in check; 
we haven't learned any more about avarice 
or the basic principles of dealing with peo- 
ple since Madison, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
others wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. They had all the wisdom of the ages 
before them. How grateful we should be for 
the Constitution of the United States, for 
the system of checks and balances which it 
establishes, for the fact that we are a sov- 
ereign Nation composed of sovereign States. 
How grateful we should be that we are con- 
stantly challenged by the fact that we are a 
government of laws and not of men. De- 
spite inconsistencies, perhaps, in my own 
voting, I still believe in the old Jeffersonian 
concept that we ought to keep government 
as close to home as we can. It is difficult, la- 
dies and gentlemen, in this complex Nation 
of ours, but we must live by the principles of 
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the Constitution. The fact that previous 
civilizations did not have adequate types of 
2 was responsible in part for their 

Another reason why past civilizations have 
fallen is because they haven’t had adequate 
leaders. I have often said that we don’t need 
so many new ideas in America; we just need 
better men and women to live up to the good 
ideas we already have. I have said many 
times, if America continues to produce 
enough men and women who will continue 
to give to America more than they take 
away from it, we don’t need to worry so 
much about the future. 

We are sometimes critical of our leaders 
in Government—about our President, Mr. 
Kennedy, for example. I can't agree with 
him 100 percent of the time, but isn’t it 
wonderful that we have a man with the 
world at his feet, so far as the enjoyment of 
material things is concerned, and yet is will- 
ing to accept the most burdensome, the 
heaviest load so far as the human mind can 
comprehend, and serve as the President of 
the United States? How thankful I am to- 
day that in all walks of government there 
are gentlemen in the governmental depart- 
ments—and I wish you could know them as 
I do—who, believe me ladies and gentlemen, 
give more to than they take away from our 
country. How proud I am of the people 
back home. Of course, that is where leader- 
ship and guidance always come from—and 
there are many of you here today who give 
more to your country than you take away 
from it. We couldn’t have a great country 
without such leadership. If I had time this 
morning I think I could prove that America 
would not have won its independence with- 
out George Washington—just that one man, 
We had a million people in the times of the 
Revolution who were for the Tories; we had 
a million people who were for the Revolu- 
tion; and we had a million who just didn't 
care. If it hadn't been for George Washing- 
ton, I don’t believe we could have won the 
Revolution. I don’t believe we could have 
saved the Union if it hadn’t been for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. So I say civilizations have 
fallen in the past because they did not have 
great leaders. 

Another reason they have fallen—and I 
must hurry—is because they depended too 
much on the material and not enough on 
the spiritual. Speaking as one Congressman 
I want you to know that I don't think we 
can solve the problems of this Nation with- 
out divine guidance. I believe this very 
humbly and very sincerely. I think if we 
had time this morning to look through the 
pages of history, we could prove that when 
people are wedded entirely to the material 
that a nation is not far from its fall. 

The chief reason I want to emphasize 
now—and the last reason why, in my opin- 
ion, civilizations have fallen—is because of 
the fact that they exploited their material 
resources. They have not taken care of their 
soll; they have not taken care of their forests; 
they have not taken care of their streams. 
This reason which is of particular concern 
to us today, is that nations have permitted 
their natural resources to be depleted. 

I was in Rome this past December—I don't 
travel very much. I have only made two 
trips as a Member of Congress—one to Rome 
and one to Lima, Peru. You know the thing 
I thought about as I went around Rome— 
around those hills of Rome? I thought 
about the soil and how the Romans at the 
height of their civilization let their soil 
erode. They let the farmers who made bread 
on the farms leave the farms where they 
made bread and go to the cities and beg for 
bread. Remember then if some of our farm 
programs seem a little peculiar, that we 
are trying to keep as many of the farmers 
on the farms as we can. Despite the tre- 
mendous exodus, let me assure you, there 
would be twice as many if it had not been 
for the farm programs. 
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Just as sure as I am standing here today, 
the time is going to come in the lifetimes 
of many of us when we are going to need 
to take soil out from the wonderful con- 
servation practices of pine trees and cover 
vegetation. We are going to need to put 
it back into cropland. We need 50 million 
acres less cropland now, but the time is 
coming when we are going to need every bit 
of that precious cropland again. So let me 
congratulate you for the part you are playing 
in conserving our natural resources. And 
I say to you that this civilization will fail 
as others have failed if we do not conserve 
our natural resources, 

So, American agriculture is a blessing be- 
cause it protects our natural resources. We 
are endeavoring in our farm program to es- 
tablish soil conservation practices that will 
preserve the precious soil of America. We 
are endeavoring through the agricultural 
programs and other similar programs to keep 
our streams from being polluted; to con- 
serve the water where the water is needed; 
to look forward, inevitably, to the day when 
there is a scarcity of some of these resources 
that a gracious providence has granted to 
us with a most generous hand. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, American agri- 
culture is a blessing because its efficiency 
has created such abundance; it is a blessing 
because it creates so many jobs for so many 
people; and it is a blessing because, with our 
agricultural production and our conserva- 
tion practices, we are protecting our natural 
resources for the generations of the future. 

Thank you very much, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of July 14, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, July 14, 1962) 
HOUSE VOTES OPTION TO AID REDS 


Could that word final“ in big black letters 
on the masthead of the Washington Post of 
July 13 be prophetic as to the future of our 
Nation? In these headlines the press, the 
President, his lieutenants, House leaders, and 
proponents of foreign aid hailed with delight 
a victory for the United States—the con- 
tinued right to give away to the enemy, 
American taxpayers’ money. For the United 
States and you, was this victory—or was this 
surrender? 

H.R. 11921, the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1962 authorized a total of $4,668,500,000 ($4.6 
billion or $4,668 million or $4.60 per minute 
since Christ was born) to be spent for mili- 
tary assistance, defense support, economic 
and technical assistance, development loans 
and grants, Alliance for Progress (Latin 
America) contingency fund and administra- 
tive expenses. Three days’ debate produced 
21 amendments, 13 adopted and 8 rejected. 
The most critical issue of many controversial 
features of foreign aid was the matter of aid 
to Communists. Around this the hottest de- 
bate centered. Well—why not foreign aid? 
Why not aid to Communists, Socialists, neu- 
trals, and every country of the world? 
Here's why not: in brief—random notes from 
debate—generally, (1) $6.6 billion is still on 
hand unspent, in the pipeline, for foreign 
ald. 
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(2) United States is deficit financing—we 
must borrow to give it away. US. debt is 
$100 billion more than all the rest of the 
world together. 

(3) Our gold supply ($16.5 billion now— 
world already holds over $20 billion claims) 
is dangerously low and these dollars can be 
claimed in gold by foreign people. The value 
of our currency is further j and 
our economy and the free world rests on the 
dollar. 

(4) Our giveway policies and actions 
project wrong image of capitalism, private 
enterprise, and our spiritual beliefs, Also, 
our gifts distort our trade and other eco- 
nomic programs, including operation of laws 
of supply and demand and marketplace. 

(5) Military, economic, and technical as- 
sistance should be separated into separate 
bills as distinctly different matters. 

(6) Comptroller General pointed out that 
field operations were hampered by excess, 
not lack of money in programs, 

(7) Communism’'s greatest growth has 
come since World War II during the period 
of our greatest foreign aid. 

(8) Two-thirds of our aid since World War 
II has gone to neutrals who have not been 
and are not now on our side. 

(9) At the Punta del Este meeting to re- 
strict the spread of communism from Cuba 
throughout Latin America 6 nations sup- 
ported Castro, and since have received $385 
million of aid and 13 nations supported our 
position and have received $173 million from 
us. We reward our enemies and confound 
our friends. 

(10) Brazil, opposing us at the Punta del 
Este Conference and expropriating U.S. prop- 
erty, has received $120 million since the Con- 
ference and has been promised more. 

(11) Laos, recipient of over one-third bil- 
lion since becoming independent in 1954, had 
all aid from us cut off to force her to accept 
a Communist coalition government. 

(12) Ghana, whose leader Nkrumah joins 
Russia, denounces United States and is 
firmly alined with the Communists, is re- 
ceiving U.S. aid for the beginning of a power 
dam on the Volta River. 

(18) Cambodia, construction of a hospital 
by the Russians with materials which were 
financed by U.S. dollars. We paid but Rus- 
sia got the credit. 

(14) Poland, recipient of over $1 billion 
US. aid has become more firmly controlled 
by Communists. 

(15) Yugoslavia, recipient of over $214 bil- 
lion, has never known om from dicta- 
tion and we have supported this subjuga- 
tion. 

(16) Vietnam, received U.S. aid to finance 
a new unneeded water pipeline; also unex- 
pended funds for highway not being used 
or returned, and costs have skyrocketed from 
$18 to $85 million and no top in sight. In 
Saigon radio towers were installed but not 
in operation, need undetermined, 

(17) Taiwan fertilizer plant, costing $34 
million nonoperable because it didn’t meet 
specifications. 

The only argument advanced by propo- 
nents of aid to Communists is that such 
aid tends to separate Yugoslavia and Poland 
from the international Communist bloc, and 
that this is sufficient reason for such aid. 
(Other Communist countries are of course 
included here such as Cuba, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc.) Well, let’s see how this works 
out. Here are some quotes to remember: 

(1) Justice Douglas, The underdeveloped 
nations that received our aid are mostly 
worse off for it. * * * The main impact of 
American foreign aid was to widen the gulf 
between rich and poor, helping to create 
the vacuum into which the Communists 
easily move.” 

(2) Khrushchey, “In all major interna- 
tional issues, the stand of the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia coincide or are identical.” 
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(3) Tito, “As regards building. socialism 
with respect to the realization of final goals, 
there can only be differences concerning 
methods. There are almost as many roads 
leading toward socialism as there are coun- 
tries. There exist elements of dispute be- 
tween us and the Soviet Union but they are 
not so great.” 

(4) Dr. Slobodan M. Draskovich, author of 
the revealing book, “Tito—Moscow’'s Trojan 
Horse” (pages 13122-13125, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 11, 1962), “The dilemma of the 
U.S. foreign policy is: to side with the Com- 
munist regimes, which enslaves their own 
people and work for the enslavement of 
the American people, or to side with the 
oppressed peoples and thus help bring about 
the greatest rebirth of freedom the world 
has ever known. Nothing less than the 
destiny of our Nation depends on the deci- 
sion we make.“ Pity the people under Com- 
munist rule, under dictatorship, militant 
atheism, without freedom and without hope 
of uprising when the wealthy leader of the 
free nations, the United States, supports 
financially their dictator. 

Turn now to treason as defined in article 
III. section 3 of the Constitution of the 
United States: “Treason against the United 
States, shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort.“ Isn't 
it proper to ask wherein this definition 
differs from our action in our foreign aid 
programs? Isn't it prophetic—yes, suicidal— 
that when atheistic, materialistic socialism- 
communism is on the march throughout the 
world, we are embracing socialism’s pro- 
grams at home (Norman Thomas—Socialist 
leader says his campaigning is through, his 
programs now adopted by government 
leaders) and our religious beliefs are under 
attack by the Supreme Court, and we count 
as a victory for the United States the 
of a bill which permits us to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy? 

My comments on the floor during debate 
were simply, “I think this bill is uncon- 
stitutional, it is illegal, it is immoral, it is 
suicidal, and just plain downright foolish.” 
It is not yet too late for the American people 
to act. Foreign aid will be considered again 
when the appropriation bill comes before 
Congress. Now is the time to let your elected 
representatives know how you feel about aid- 
ing and comforting the enemy. You should 
write the President, the Vice President, your 
Senators and your Co’ an before the 
foreign aid appropriation bill comes up for 
a vote, 

The arguments against foreign aid are not 
new. These important questions have been 
raised again and again, and they have never 
been answered. In 1959 I summed up the 
case on foreign aid and the statement made 
then holds true today. I am, therefore, 
including with this newsletter a reprint of 
my newsletter of June 20, 1959. 


The Lotteries of Switzerland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the lotteries of Switzerland. There is 
no national lottery in Switzerland but a 
number of the cantons have grouped to- 
gether to run regional lotteries. 

The gross receipts in 1961 came to al- 
most $6144 million. Profits amounted to 
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over $2 million. Some of the cantons 
use their share of the income for private 
charity cases, while others use it for 
public charities or cultural organiza- 
tions. 

The Swiss are widely and rightly famed 
for their interest in charitable causes. 
In addition, they have recognized that 
lotteries can be helpful devices to assist 
their endeavors in this direction. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery in the 
United States could pump into our Treas- 
ury over $10 billion of new revenue every 
year which could be used to cut our 
taxes and reduce our national debt. 
When will America wake up to the worth 
and value of a national lottery? 


An Interchange of Views on Health Care 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 16, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently received from several mem- 
bers of the Graduate School of Social 
Work of Adelphi College a plea for my 
support of the King-Anderson bill, the 
proposal which would place the health 
care of our aged under the social secu- 
rity system. I felt it important that the 
statements of these men and women, re- 
puted to be scholars in the field of social 
welfare work, be printed in the RECORD 
and that my response to them accom- 

pany this. Our need now is not for 
scholars to turn away from scholarship 
and go into political huckstering. What 
we need is a more scholarly approach to 
the political issues of the day. I was 
disappointed, as my letter reflects, in the 
poverty of scholarship shown by the 
Adelphi faculty in its letter: 

SCHOOL or SOCIAL WORK, 
ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
Garden City, N.Y., June 27, 1962. 

Hon. THomas E. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: We, the members of the 
faculty of the Adelphi College Graduate 
School of Social Work, wish to urge your 
support of the King-Anderson bill (H.R. 
4222). The facts with respect to the need 
to include health care for the aged under 
social security are widely known and have 
been often repeated. Likewise have been the 
arguments to the contrary. It is not neces- 
sary to go into all of these lengthy argu- 
ments here. 

What is most significant, in our opinion, 
is that health care under social security will 
provide equitable health service for the en- 
tire population of the country. Arguments 
to the effect that only those covered by 
social security would be eligible and, there- 
fore, that many people would not be covered, 
are ineffectual. Over 90 percent of the work- 
ing population of the United States today is 
covered by social security. Among the re- 
maining less than 10 percent, most are cov- 
ered either by railroad retirement or vet- 
erans’ benefits. Thus the current working 
population will, for all intents and purposes, 
be completely covered upon reaching 65 years 
of age 
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The population which currently is beyond 
the age of 65 years and not covered by the 
Social Security Act is larger. However, those 
who oppose the King-Anderson bill suggest 
that the Kerr-Mills legislation would suffice 
to cover this large group. But the facts are 
that less than 50 percent of the States have 
enacted the Kerr-Mills legislation, and 
therefore have not used this method of 
helping an aged population in need of medi- 
cal care. The reasons for this are the same 
as those for the reluctance of poorer States 
to participate in many forms of public as- 
sistance under the Social Security Act. 
Poorer States seem to be less willing or less 
able to provide matching funds to receive 
Federal grants-in-aid. 

As the population of the United States 
contains more and more older people, more 
and more of them will be in need of medical 
care, and without social security protection 
many more of these aged will be turning to 
public assistance under Kerr-Mills legisla- 
tion (where it exists), for this kind of help. 
This, of course, requires a means test, which 
has always been repugnant to citizens of a 
free democracy. But equally important, it 
means that the cost of public assistance 
which is met out of general taxation funds 
will be increasing rather than decreasing. 
Health care under social security provides a 
medium whereby the wage earner purchases 
his own insurance and contributes toward 
his own medical care when he is past 65 
without placing an additional burden on 
general tax revenues. 

The citizens of this country demand and 
have a right to greater dignity and respect 
as the Nation grows materially and psycho- 
logically. As we attempt to create a more 
sane society, we should be throwing off 
residual evidences of the more primitive 
societies of the past. The experience of over 
340 years of the administration of a poor 
law system in public assistance and public 
welfare is seen today in the continued use 
of the means test. Health care for the aged 
under social security is more equitable, more 
dignified, and more befitting the nature of 
man. 

Sincerely, 

Faculty of the Adelphi College Grad- 
uate School of Social Work, Joseph L. 
Vigilante, ACSW Dean; Florence Hasel- 
korn, ACSW Associate Professor; Mar- 
jorie A. Jonas, ACSW Associate Profes- 
sor; Myron Blanchard, ACSW Asso- 
ciate Professor; Catherine Papell, 
ACSW Assistant Professor; Margaret 
Vickery, ACSW Assistant Professor; 
William A. Rosenthal, ACSW Assistant 
Professor; Theresa Nathanson, ACSW 
Assistant Professor; Beulah Rothman, 
ACSW Assistant Professor; Cella S. 
Deschin, ACSW Associate Professor; 
Louis Schauer, ACSW Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Rubin Starer, Assistant Profes- 
sor. 

Jury 6, 1962. 
Mr. JOSEPH L. VIGILANTE, 
Dean, Adelphi College, School of Social Work, 

Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 

Dear DEAN VIGILANTE: Thank you for the 
letter of June 27, 1962, on behalf of the 
faculty of Adelphi Graduate School of So- 
cial Work urging support of the King- 
Anderson bill. 

I am shocked at the lack of scholarship 
from scholars exhibited in this letter. We 
so badly need to have people in the field of 
scholarship keep matters which become in- 
volved in the political arena on the highest 
plane. 

The second and third sentence of your let- 
ter sets the tone. “The facts with respect 
to the need to include health care for the 
aged under social security are widely known 
and have been oft repeated. Likewise have 
the arguments to the contrary.” 
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Even if the tone is the result of an un- 
fortunate choice of words and not a de- 
liberate design to refer to one’s own posi- 
tion as one of “fact” and one’s opponents 
position as one of “argument”, regrettably 
the facts and arguments are much in dispute. 

On this point, if no other, President Ken- 
nedy and I are in agreement: the people do 
not have the facts, nor do they have the 
honest arguments for and against. Our 
scholars could be of tremendous help in 
putting together an agreed statement of the 
pertinent facts from which we could advance 
our differing arguments. 

The King-Anderson bill is not health care 
under social security as your letter suggests. 
It provides for less than 25 percent of the 
average health costs of an older person. The 
balance of more than 75 percent of the cost 
must be borne by the individual. Ergo the 
implication that the King-Anderson bill 
“will provide equitable health service for the 
entire population of the country” is untrue. 

Now comes the dilemma of the supporters 
of the King-Anderson bill. Are they to claim 
that the less-than-25-percent coverage is to 
be extended, once the beginning has been 
made, to cover the full 100 percent of health 
care costs which would justify a claim that 
the program will provide equitable health 
service for the entire population? If this 
is their claim then they become vulnerable 
to the argument that the King-Anderson 
bill will lead to socialized medicine. If the 
other horn of the dilemma is selected, as 
Secretary Ribicoff has done, saying the limi- 
tation must remain less that 25 percent of 
the average health costs because we cannot 
afford to increase the payroll tax upon which 
the whole social security program is based 
beyond 10 percent of payroll, which the 25 
percent benefit program would require, then 
we must abandon the claim of providing 
health service equitably or otherwise. 

It is not arguments, but facts which point 
out that many people over 65 would not be 
covered by the King-Anderson bill. Argu- 
ments may be ineffectual, but facts cannot 
be ignored. 

No one suggests that the Kerr-Mills legis- 
lation would suffice to cover this large group 
of almost 3.5 million people over 65 not cov- 
ered by King-Anderson. What is suggested 
is that any person in this group not able to 
take care of one’s own health costs, and not 
on relief, may be helped. Where is the 
equity in excluding these people if the pur- 
pose of the promoters of King-Anderson is 
to preserve what they claim to be the dignity 
of people? Are we just to forget the dignity 
of these old people because they will soon 
die off? 

The analysis of the Kerr-Mills Act and the 
extent of the States adopting it is not fac- 
tual. What data supports the contention 
that the poorer States are reluctant to par- 
ticipate in many forms of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act? Which are 
these poorer States? Those who indulge in 
the expensive system of maintaining educa- 
tional and welfare institutions on a racially 
segregated basis? I have looked into the 
tax bases of those States frequently desig- 
nated as poorer States, from which they 
derive their revenues for education and 
welfare programs. 

Their tax bases are more than adequate to 
provide adequately for their people’s needs. 
Real estate wealth not personal or corporate 
income wealth is the tax base utilized in our 
society for educational and welfare services. 
The real estate property tax based upon real 
estate wealth has responded admirably to 
the needs of our society particularly since 
World War II. The tax systems which 
have been strained to the utmost, indeed to 
the point where serious economic damage to 
our Nation is resulting are the Federal in- 
come tax, and-the various payroll taxes. 
These are the taxes that can bear no more. 
The real property taxes of the local govern- 
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ments with proper reforms can absorb an 
even greater load. 

The fourth paragraph begs the question, 
The question is, Are our older people meet- 
ing their medical bills now? Can they meet 
their medical bills tomorrow with the in- 
creasing cost of health care? 

The studies today reveal that people over 
65 meet their medical bills better than any 
other age group in our society. Every 
scholarly study made, and there have been 
many, on local and State bases, reveals that 
less than 15 percent of our people over 65 
have had to go to outside resources to meet 
their medical bills. See the Committee on 
Ways and Means printed hearings on health 
care for the aged held July 24-August 4, 
1961. In other words, 85 percent of our 
older people are doing all right and as our 
health insurance programs, private pension 
plans and social security continue to grow 
the 15 percent will continue to diminish as 
it has been diminishing. This in spite of 
the increasing health costs which we can 
anticipate will continue to increase. 

The statement that the means test “has 
always been repugnant to citizens of a de- 
mocracy is completely without substantia- 
tion. In fact, the evidence is directly to the 
contrary. Most college scholarships are 
based upon the family means test and most 
people look upon getting a scholarship as an 
honor, not as a matter of repugnance. The 
Federal income tax is predicated upon the 
means test and we pride ourselves on this 
fact. Our veteran’s laws are almost all 
based upon a means test. The FHA or any 
Federal, or private, lending program is based 
upon a means test. Indeed, the private 
enterprise system itself is based upon means 
tests. Far from being repugnant to a free 
democracy it is the essence of a free democ- 
racy and private enterprise. 

What the letter is seeking to suggest, I 
believe, and by innuendo, that this relates 
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to the Kerr-Mills program, is that a pauper's 
oath is repugnant to our society. Indeed 
that is the term that has been used un- 
restrainedly by the primary promoters of the 
King-Anderson bill to slander the Kerr-Mills 
Act. This is a vicious and false charge. The 
Kerr-Mills Act far from requiring a pauper's 
oath permits the States to liberalize their 
present old-age assistance means tests, most 
of which are not pauper’s oaths, to the ex- 
tent that a person does not have to go on 
relief if the financial problem has resulted 
from a medical expense and otherwise the 
person is doing all right. In other words, 
the Kerr-Mills Act in effect says to the States 
you can tell older people confronted with 
medical bills beyond their ability to pay from 
income: “You don’t have to go on relief. 
You don’t have to sell your little home; you 
don’t have to cash in your pension or your 
life insurance to meet this bill. We can 
take care of this bill and you go on living 
in your home on your income as you have 
been doing before.” Kerr-Mills specifically 
forbids any State accepting Kerr-Mills funds 
to enforce a property lien against an older 
person receiving assistance to meet a med- 
ical bill. 

The shamelessness of the denigrators of 
the Kerr-Mills Act has allowed them to ad- 
vance at the same time an argument which 
is diametrically opposed to the pauper's oath 
charge. It goes this way. The Kerr-Mills 
Act is extremely costly. It is an open end 
program subject to untold abuse. Now 
which is it, a degrading pauper’s oath or an 
open end program which permits so many 
people to enter, its costs become prohibi- 
tive? 

The truth is it is neither. It permits a 
liberalization of the present States’ means 
tests. However, its limitations are these: 
(1) To incurred medical expenses; (2) of 
people over 65 who are on satisfactory 
budgets, but to whom an unusual medical 
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expense would prove a budget disrupter— 
this would apply to less than 15 percent 
of our present population of persons over 65 
not on relief, or less than 3.5 million people. 
This group will continue to diminish as the 
OASDI program matures just as the OAA 
rolls will and are diminishing. ` 

I believe one important reason the Kerr- 
Mills Act has not been implemented by more 
States in the short period (18 months) since 
it has become law is the merciless denigra- 
tion of the law by obstructionists who want 
it to fail. And by the failure of scholars 
who know better to call a stop to this deni- 
gration by pointing out the facts to the 
public. 

In this respect the profession of social 
workers Ph. D.'s are gravely at fault because 
here are those who profess to be objective 
scholars in this discipline. In light of your 
letter I must certainly extend this grave crit- 
icism to Adelphi College and its faculty. 

I think I know what the citizens of our 
country are really demanding in this matter 
and other matters. It is not what your 
letter states. It is more honest and forth- 
right public discussion and debate on the 
serious issues that face our country and 
less appeals to prejudice and the more 
ignoble instincts of mankind. 

I appreciate that this reply may raise your 
anger but I am hopeful that after your 
anger has subsided you will think over what 
I have been saying. I am pleased to dis- 
cuss this serious issue of health care for the 
aged on a scholarly basis with your group 
or any group at any time. You put forward 
what you believe are the facts in the case. 
I will counter with mine. Let’s see if we 
can reach an agreed statement of facts. 
Then let us move from there to our 
arguments. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, JuLy 17, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Revelations 2: 29: He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches. 

Almighty God, in this noonday prayer, 
we would penitently confess that we 
are living in a time of spiritual bewilder- 
ment and indifference. 

We seem to be so vague in our 
thoughts of Thee and without any vital 
and vivid sense and satisfying experi- 
ence of Thy presence and power. 

Inspire us to realize that if we are go- 
ing to have a part in building a nobler 
and more humane social order then our 
own hearts must be our first concern. 

May we be sincere and wise enough to 
daily strive by prayer and meditation 
and a study of Thy Holy Word to gain a 
more intimate and personal fellowship 
with Thee. 

Grant that we may look out upon 
humanity with the eyes of faith and 
hope, believing that there are capacities 
in men everywhere whose beauty and 
splendor can only be discovered and re- 
leased when brought under the spell and 
sway of our blessed Lord. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on July 13, 1962, the Pres- 
ident approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 12154. An act to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended. 


MRS. LESLIE M. PATERSON, JANET 
PATERSON, AND MARY PATERSON 

Mr, WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 1469) for 
the relief of Mrs. Leslie M. Paterson, 
Janet Paterson, and Mary Paterson, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 4, after “Act,” insert “the clause num- 
bered ‘(1)’ in”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GERDA GODIN 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 7369) for 
the relief of Gerda Godin, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Line 5, strike out not“. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations have until midnight tonight 
to file a privileged report on the appro- 
priations bill for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
3 of the gentleman from Flor- 

a 
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There was no objection. i 
Mr. JENSEN reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mt. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
last year against the authorization of 
Federal power generating facilities at 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Han- 
ford new production reactor. It seemed 
to me that there were better ways in 
which the Federal Government could use 
the $95 million required for power fa- 
cilities at Hanford. 

This year, however, I intend to sup- 
port the recommendation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that we 
authorize the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to enter into contracts with a non- 
Federal group to install power genera- 
tors at Hanford. 

The situation this year is completely 
different from that last year. This year 
there will be no Federal appropriations 
authorized; the money for these power 
facilities will come from local groups, 
through revenue bonds. So it will not 
be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to expend $95 million for this 
purpose. 

Too, this project represents local ini- 
tiative. The Washington Public Power 
Supply System should be commended for 
coming forward with the proposal to do- 
it-themselves in developing the power 
potential at Hanford. 

And the Government will actually 
make money on this contract, since the 
Washington Public Power Supply System 
will pay the Atomic Energy Commission 
millions of dollars for the steam which 
would otherwise be wasted. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a good 
arrangement for the U.S. Government, 
an excellent example of local initiative 
to meet a problem, and a project that 
will benefit the economy. Therefore I 
wish to express my support of the 
amendment as proposed by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF OFFICE OF 
ALIEN PROPERTY, DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Annual Report 
of the Office of Alien Property, Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1961. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, July 17, 1962. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Private Calendar, 


MRS. WILLIAM W. JOHNSTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9942) 
for the relief of Mrs. W. Johnston. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FELIPE O. PAGDILAO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2147) for 
the relief of Felipe O. Pagdilao. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prej- 
udice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. There being two ob- 
jections, the bill is rereferred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


CLARA B. FRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7615) 
for the relief of Clara B. Fry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MARGARET MacPHERSON, AND 
OTHERS 

The Clerk called the bill (HR. 1660) 
for the relief of Margaret MacPherson, 
Angus MacPherson, Ruth MacPherson, 
and Marilyn MacPherson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CARLETON R. McQUOWN, THOMAS 
A. PRUETT, AND JAMES E. 
ROWLES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4950) 
for the relief of Carleton R. McQuown, 
Thomas A. Pruitt, and James E. Rowles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


DANIEL WALTER MILES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7469) 
for the relief of Daniel Walter Miles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 


SP5C. CURTIS MELTON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8201) 
for the relief of Sp5c. Curtis Melton, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Specialist Five Curtis Melton, Junior (serial 
number RA24977421), the sum of $1,800. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of the said Specialist Five Curtis 
Melton, Junior, against the United States for 
losses suffered by him as the result of dam- 
age to his automobile in December 1959, 
while it was parked in front of his off-post 
residence in Kirchhiembolanden, Germany, 
caused by an Army vehicle being driven 
without authority and not on an authorized 
mission by a member of the Armed Forces: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attormey on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person. violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, strike “$1,800” and in- 
sert “$1,180.95”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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MRS. MARY E. O'ROURKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3624) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary E. O’Rourke. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
DOES, over without prejudice. 

Is there objection to 
the 5 of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6709) 
for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 
fain. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr... AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


THEODORE ZISSU 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8550) 
for the relief of Theodore Zissu. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ARIE ABRAMOVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2736) 
for the relief of Arie Abramovich. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 716 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Cae read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11974) to authorize appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and mi- 
nority member of the Joint Committee on 
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Atomic Energy, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 158 
Alford Gray Rivers, Alaska 
Ashley Harris berts, 
Barrett Harrison, Va. Rousselot 
Bass, N.H. Hoffman, Mich. Saund 
Blitch Ichord, Mo. Scranton 
Boggs Jones, Ala. Smith, Miss. 
Brewster Judd Spence 
Buckley McSween Taber 
Macdonald Teague, Tex. 
Curtis, Mass Thompson, La 
Davis, Merrow Thompson, N.J. 
James C. Miller, Thomson, Wis. 
Davis, Tenn. George P. tead 
Moulder Yates 
Frazier Powell 
Garland Purcell 


The SEPAKER. On this rollcall 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 

myself such time as I may require, after 

which I will yield one-half hour to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 
Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 716 

provides for the consideration of H.R. 

11974, a bill to authorize appropriations 

for the Atomic Energy Commission for 

fiscal year 1963 in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. The resolution provides for an 
open rule with 2 hours of general debate. 
This bill authorizes funds for plant 
and facility acquisition and construction 
for the Atomic Energy Commission dur- 
ing fiscal year 1963. These projects are 
necessary in order to keep pace with de- 
velopments in the field of atomic energy 
and to increase our knowledge of both 
the civilian and miltiary applications of 
the atom. 

There are 12 sections in the bill. 

Section 101 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $159,415,000 for new construction 
projects during fiscal year 1963. The 
sum authorized will be used for 46 line 
item projects in the following categor- 
ies: First. Special nuclear materials. 

Second. Atomic weapons. Third. Reac- 

tor development. 

Fourth. Physical research. 
Fifth. and 
Sixth. Communities. 
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Also included in this section is a pro- 
vision concerning general plant projects 
which provides for miscellaneous minor 
construction items. 

The $159,415,000 amount authorized in 
section 101 compares with $226,440,000 
authorized in fiscal year 1962 and $211,- 
476,000 authorized in fiscal year 1961. 

Sections 102 through 106 of the bill 
contain standard provisions and limita- 
tions governing the use of authorized 
funds which are identical, or similar to, 
corresponding sections in previous AEC 
authorization acts. 

Section 107 of the bill amends several 
prior year AEC authorization acts to re- 
flect changes and increases in the costs 
of certain projects. 

Section 108 of the bill amends Public 
Law 86-50, the AEC Authorization Act 
for fiscal year 1960, by rescinding one 
project which is no longer needed. 

Section 109 of the bill authorizes the 
appropriation of $5 million to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, in addition 
to the sum of $10 million previously au- 
thorized for the purpose of carrying out 
the joint research and development pro- 
gram with the European Atomic Energy 
Community. 

Section 110 of the bill pertains to the 
cooperative power reactor demonstra- 
tion program. Subsection a extends the 
date for approving projects under the 
third round of the program from June 
30, 1962 to June 30, 1963. Subsection b 
authorizes the appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $3 million for the purpose of 
carrying out the power reactor demon- 
stration program. This, in addition to 
the $7 million authorized last year, makes 
available a total of $10 million authorized 
for the cooperative program. Subsec- 
tion c provides authority for a supple- 
mental program of cooperative arrange- 
ments under which the AEC may fur- 
nish funds for design assistance without 
regard to section 169 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act, the “no subsidies” provision of 
the act. This authority is intended as 
a stimulus to interested companies to 
construct large nuclear powerplants. 

Subsection d provides that funds au- 
thorized and appropriated to the Com- 
mission in support of unsolicited pro- 
posals will also be available for a nuclear 
reactor project to generate electricity, 
process heat, or both. The Commission 
may furnish funds for design assistance 
for this project without regard to the 
provisions of section 169 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

Section 111 concerns the organic re- 
actor project authorized by project 63- 
e-3 of section 101 of the bill, specifying 
certain terms and conditions pertaining 
to the construction and operation of the 
plant. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that nothing in this bill is regarded as 
controversial and that the bill has been 
reported by a unanimous vote of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. I 
understand that amendments will be of- 
fered with respect to arrangements for 
private construction of electric generat- 
ing facilities to utilize the waste steam 
from the Hanford new production reac- 
tor, on which there may be some differ- 
ences of opinion. 
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Mr. Speaker, I consider. it a great priv- 
ilege to bring this rule to the floor mak- 
ing this bill in order, which authorizes 
appropriations for our Atomic Energy 
Commission for the purposes which I 
have outlined, 

Our leadership in the atomic energy 
field has done much to place our Nation 
in the forefront of civilization. 

We must continue to lead in this field. 
We must look forward to the day when 
peace will abide with us, and when we 
can turn the strength of the atom to 
peaceful purposes, when we can turn its 
power into the pursuits of civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 716. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent proposal for installation of electric 
generating facilities at the new produc- 
tion reactor, Hanford, Wash., has been 
presented as an outstanding non-Fed- 
eral undertaking which will produce low- 
cost power. In her speech before the 
House of Representatives on June 25, 
1962, the gentlewoman from Washington 
[Mrs. May] made the following state- 
ments: 

The local public agencies deserve the en- 
couragement of Congress to undertake at 
their own risk and initiative such a major 
undertaking, which will be of great benefit 
to the region and the Nation. 

Neither the Atomic Energy Commission 
nor Bonneville Power Administration will be 
responsible for the operation of the power 
facilities under the Washington Public 
Power Supply System proposal, in contrast to 
the plans proposed last year for Federal own- 
ership and operation. 

Under the Washington Public Power Sys- 
tem proposal, the Government is relieved of 
any risks which might be involved due to 
the uncertainty of the period of dual-pur- 
pose operation or for other reasons. 

Without need for investing additional Fed- 
eral funds or incurring risks, the Federal 
Government and the taxpayers will receive 
the benefit of the economic utilization of 
the new production reactor waste heat and 
the continued use of this military reactor 
for peaceful and beneficial purposes for its 
expected useful life of 35 years. 

The proposal of last year would have re- 
quired the expenditure of Federal funds to 
accomplish the objective. 


These statements seem to represent 
the position of the proponents of the 
proposal. 

An analysis of the statements of the 
sponsors of the project, of the comments 
of the Chairman of the Atemic Energy 
Commission and the testimony of the 
Federal agencies before the congres- 
sional Appropriations Committees do not 

support these conclusions. ' 

It can hardly be said that the proposal 
is a non-Federal undertaking as claimed 
and that the Federal Government would 
be relieved of all risks. 

First, under the tripartite type of 
agreement contemplated, the only party 
that would assume risks is the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. The Atomic 
Energy Commission would be protected 
under the provisions set forth by Chair- 
man Glenn T. Seaborg in his letter of 
April 6, 1962, to Washington Public 
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Power Supply System general manager, 
Owen W. Hurd. The supply system 
would be protected under its proposed 
contracts with the participants and with 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
The participants in turn would be as- 
sured of power at Bonneville rates equal 
to their share of the cost of the project. 
All of these parties are assured that their 
costs will be covered. Bonneville, on the 
other hand, will assume responsibility for 
furnishing electric power to the partici- 
pants in proportion to their share of the 
cost of the project, irrespective of the 
amount and type of electric power it pro- 
duces and of its unit cost in relation to 
Bonneville Power Administration estab- 
lished rates. 

It is agreed by the experts that in the 
production of plutonium at Hanford, 
there will be unscheduled shutdowns 
when power cannot be produced; there- 
fore, Hanford power cannot be consid- 
ered firm. Furthermore, no one can say 
how long Hanford will be used to pro- 
duce plutonium. Nevertheless, each 
participant will continue to receive power 
from the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion under the conditions of his power 
sales contract with the Bonneville Power 
Administration in amounts equal to that 
which could have been purchased at es- 
tablished Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion rates with funds he paid to the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem. To the extent that the Bonneville 
Power Administration is required to sup- 
ply electric power to the participants in 
excess of what it receives from Hanford, 
or power of comparable value, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration will be 
saddled with a service for which it re- 
ceives nothing in return. Certainly, this 
is a major risk for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume, particularly in view of 
the experimental nature of the facility. 

Under these conditions, it is no sur- 
prise that, despite claims to the contrary, 
the proposed agreements place ultimate 
comprehensive responsibility for con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the power project on the BPA Adminis- 
trator. The draft tripartite agreement 
places final responsibility on the Admin- 
istrator for: 

First. Approval of bond resolution of 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem board of directors authorizing the 
sale of revenue bonds to provide funds 
and for other purposes in connection 
with the project, and any amendments 
thereof. 

Second. Approval of rate of interest on 
revenue bonds. Failure to approve such 
rates would terminate the contract. 

Third. Approval of all contracts, de- 
signs, plans, and specifications for con- 
struction and operation of the project. 

Fourth. Inspection of construction and 
directions for corrective measures, 

Fifth. Approval of annual budgets, in- 
cluding all amounts for bond amortiza- 
tion, and expenses of operation and 
maintenance of project. 

Sixth, Adjustments in annual billings 
to participants based on actual annual 
costs. a 

Seventh. Scheduling operation and 
maintenance of the project. 
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The project power output is to be un- 
der the complete control of the Admin- 
istrator. The tripartite agreement also 
contains all the standard provisions of 
Government contracts for construction, 
services or materials, or financial assist- 
ance, which are not a part of customary 
power exchange agreements. Among 
these are requirements concerning wage 
rates to be paid on the project, eight 
hour laws and overtime compensation, 
convict labor restrictions, nondiscrimina- 
tion provision, and interest of Members 
of Congress. All of these facts would 
seem to raise questions as to whether this 
proposal is not just another Federal proj- 
ect presented in new clothes. If this 
were not the case and if the Bonneville 
Power Administration were not to as- 
sume all the risk, it would be difficult to 
explain or justify the extensive Federal 
role in the operation as encompassed by 
all of these provisions in the agreement. 

The second major defect. in the argu- 
ments appears to be a premature as- 
sumption that Hanford power will be 
low cost. AEC Chairman Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, in his letter of May 4, 1962, to the 
gentleman from Iowa, Congressman 
JENSEN, which appears on pages 11557 
11558 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 25, 1962, made the following state- 
ment: 

AEC is seeking the advice of the Federal 
Power Commission to assist in the determi- 
nation of the new production reactor power 
values. As FPC has only recently begun 
its analysis and as AEC is currently only in 
the earliest stages of negotiations with 
Washington Public Power Supply System, we 
are not able to provide quantitative infor- 
mation at this time regarding the price at 
which AEC would provide steam to Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System. 


AEC Chairman Seaborg also stated 
that— 


AEC must be fully reimbursed for all ad- 
ditional costs which may be brought about 
by the installation by Washington Public 
Power Supply System of electric generating 
facilities at the new production reactor. We 
do not plan to make any commitment to op- 
erate the reactor beyond the period required 
for AEC purposes, but would agree in that 
event to lease the facility to Washington 
Public Power Supply System— with the right 
reserved to AEC to recapture the reactor if 
it should be again required for AEC purposes. 


The types of costs which would be in- 
volved in the Washington Public Power 
Supply System proposal were set forth in 
AEC Chairman Seaborg’s letter of April 
6, 1962, to Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System Managing Director Hurd. 
Among the costs which Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System would be re- 
quired to assume would be the expense 
of any additions, modifications, or re- 
placements in the new production re- 
actor itself required in connection with, 
the conversion project, the price of the 
steam based on its value for the intended 
use, the lease of the reactor including li- 
censing, operating, and maintenance ex- 
penses during periods the new production 
reactor is not operated by AEC, the cost 
of nuclear fuel during such periods, and 
the premiums for indemnity. and insur- 
ance. ‘The economic analyses which 
have been made available to date have 
not included all of these costs. They 
could more than double the estimated 
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annual costs heretofore cited for the 
project. In addition, the estimated cost 
of construction has increased by more 
than one-third since the economic analy- 
sis was prepared covering last year's pro- 
posal for a Federal project. 

In view of these developments and the 
statements by the sponsors that the eco- 
nomic feasibility is presently under 
study, it is impossible at this time to de- 
termine what the cost of Hanford power 
may ultimately be. From indications of 
the considerations that will be involved, 
it is probable that it would be some of 
the highest cost power that could be 
produced in the Pacific Northwest. If 
this proves to be the case, it would be 
another financial burden on the already 
deficit-ridden BPA financial structure. 
Until such information is available the 
merits of the proposal cannot be fairly 
determined. It may well be that the 
present scarcity of economic data on the 
subject is due to its unfavorable char- 
acter. In any event, because of their 
policy nature, their complexity, and 
their commitment of Federal agency 
action and operation, the agreements 
should be executed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment only with the express approval 
of the Congress. Furthermore, Congress 
should not approve any arrangement, 
even though it does not seem to involve 
immediate appropriation of tax funds, 
which may obligate the Federal Goy- 
ernment for large future expenditures 
until it has thoroughly examined the 
entire transaction. We are not able to 
explore all of the economic ramifications 
of the proposed tripartite agreement on 
the floor of the House at this time. 
Therefore, the Congress should take no 
action to approye this proposed plan 
until it has been studied by the appro- 
priate committees of the House. It 
seems to me that since the Bonneville 
Power Administration is to assume the 
major risk that the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee must also study the 
proposed transaction as well as the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, my able 
colleague on the Committee on Rules, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], 
has explained the provisions of this rule 
which calls for 2 hours of general debate 
under an open rule for the consideration 
of the bill, H.R. 11974, which, of course, 
is the annual Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion authorization bill. However, I 
think it is only fair to warn the House, 
or to alert the House, to the fact, it is 
my understanding that at least there will 
be two controversial amendments offered 
to this bill—one by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOoLIrIeLD] which would 
authorize the sale of certain heat and 
energy from the Hanford reactor project 
or plant at Hanford, Wash., a matter 
that has been before the House in the 
past; under a proposal similar but not 
identical to one that has been rejected, 
I believe, three times in the past by ac- 
tion of the House, or by the full 
Congress. 

Then, I understand, another amend- 
ment will be offered by another member 
of the committee having jurisdiction over 
this legislation, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT], which 
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will be of the opposite nature, and which 
would strengthen the proposal such sale 
of heat or of energy for public power 
purposes from the Hanford reactor proj- 
ect is to be prohibited as it has been by 
past actions of Congress. 

So, I suggest if I may, Mr. Speaker, 
that all Members of the House give close 
attention to both of these amendments 
because I believe there is a fundamental 
issue involved between these two types 
of amendments, and that the House 
membership will want to be completely 
informed before being called upon to 
vote on these amendments, 

I know of no objections to the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, if my colleague, the 
gentleman from Alabama has no re- 
quests for time, I yield the balance of 
the time to the very distinguished gen- 
tleman, our colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason}, who has served with us so long 
and so ably in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

MY CONGRESSIONAL “SWANSONG” 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
swansong to this House I wish to reiter- 
ate some of my old-fashioned views and 
notions about our Nation’s money and 
taxes and wasteful spending; about the 
wisdom and the foolishness of our people 
and our politics—views that I have held 
and aired many times on the floor of 
this House. 

I rise at this particular time, Mr. 
Speaker, because we approach the July 
31 deadline on which the Congress is 
supposed to adjourn. It is a well-known 
fact that I take off on the first of August 
each year regardless of what may be 
going on in Congress. I have been doing 
this for 15 years. And for the benefit 
of the younger Members of this House 
I want to explain why I have done so and 
why I intend to do so again this year. 

In 1946 Congress passed the “Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act.” Section 192 of 
that act says: 

Except in time of war, or during a na- 
tional emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, the two Houses shall adjourn sine die 
not later than the last day [Sunday ex- 
cepted] in the month of July in each year. 


That section of the Reorganization Act 
has been noticeable only by its violation 
and disregard. So, at the beginning of 
my swansong I felt I should call atten- 
tion to the Legislative Reorganization 
Act as a justification for my departure 
each year before the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. Speaker, in February 1937 I made 
my maiden speech in this House. At 
that time I had been a Member of Con- 
gress for only 5 weeks. I have made 
many speeches during my lifetime, but, 
in my opinion, my maiden speech in this 
House was not only the best speech I 
ever made, but it was also one of the 
most effective. 

The occasion was President Roose- 
velt's attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court. As anew Member I followed two 
veterans of the House, Gene Cox, of 
Georgia, and Arthur Lamneck, of Ohio, 
in lambasting Roosevelt’s Court-pack- 
ing attempt. As a result of the flood of 
congressional mail that came in from 
citizens all over the Nation Roosevelt's 
Court-packing proposal was defeated. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is my 26th year as 
a Member of Congress. Those 26 years 
have been interesting years, challenging 
years, but as a whole for me they have 
been frustrating years. 

In the quarter of a century that I have 
been a Member of Congress the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased 
by 50 percent, but the Federal budget 
has increased by 1,500 percent—from 
less than $6 billion per year to over $90 
billion per year—and the national debt 
has skyrocketed from some $20 to $308 
billion. And the end is not yet in sight. 
Unless the people of this Nation rise up 
and demand an end to extravagant 
spending at home and abroad, national 
bankruptcy and repudiation are just 
around the corner. 

During the greater part of my years 
in the Congress the so-called Democratic 
Party has been in power. I use the word 
“so-called” advisedly, because at various 
times the party in power has been called 
the New Deal party, the Fair Deal party, 
and today it is known as the New Fron- 
tier party. 

The truth of the matter is—call it 
what you will—the so-called Democratic 
Party has fostered and sustained a con- 
tinued trend to the left. Plank after 
plank of Norman Thomas’ Socialist plat- 
form of 30 years ago has been adopted 
and put into effect, centralizing more 
and more power and control in Wash- 
ington, leaving less and less power and 
initiative in the States. 

In my opinion this trend to the left 
is in direct violation of the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States 
and also in direct violation of the oath 
of office we take as Members of Con- 
gress to uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Speaker, as most of the older 
Members of this House know, I am 
rather frank and blunt and quite non- 
partisan in expressing my convictions. 
I feel compelled to call a spade a spade 
wherever I see it, and so I feel compelled 
to acknowledge that even during the 
small portion of these 26 years that the 
Republican Party was in power, the 
trend to the left continued, perhaps not 
quite as noticeably, but to such an arch- 
conservative as I, the trend to the left 
was still quite evident. 

This trend toward a centralized and 
socialized central government has had 
the approval and support of our care- 
fully selected and deliberately packed 
Supreme Court. The passage of time 
and Presidential appointments have ac- 
complished what President Roosevelt 
tried to acéomplish at one fell swoop. 
We now have a Supreme Court the ma- 
jority of whose members seem to ignore 
the plain provisions of the Constitution 
and to render decisions that conform to 
the desires of the party in power and, 
may I add, to their own predilections. 

Perhaps some of the older Members of 
this House will remember I have taken 
the floor several times during the past 
years to discuss the subject of States 
rights, especially as it pertains to our 
colored population. 

In substance, I have insisted that the 
colored people of the United States have 
made more progress in the past 100 years 
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since their emancipation than any group 
of white people ever made in 1,000 years; 
that the segregation problem is a prob- 
lem. of evolution,. not. revolution; that 
one cannot bring about equality between 
races by the passage of a law. 
The poet expressed this thought in the 
words: 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
We must build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by 
round, 


The colored people of the United 
States have been mounting the ladder 
of progress round by round during the 
past 100 years and, without question, will 
continue to do so. Socially, economi- 
cally, and educationally our colored peo- 
ple are on the march onward and up- 
ward by their own efforts. I say, let the 
evolutionary process continue. 

And now I feel I must call attention 
to the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court that a prayer at the opening of 
a public school session is a violation of 
the Constitution. If that is so, then a 
prayer at the opening of this House per- 
haps is a violation of the Constitution, 
because the membership of this House 
is a mixture of all types of beliefs and 
religions. 

Going one step further, perhaps the 
printing on our coins “In God We Trust” 
may be offensive to a few of our citizens 
and should be removed. 

What next will our carefully selected 
and carefully packed Supreme Court de- 
cide—contrary to the real intention of 
the founders of this Nation? Perhaps 
when we sing America“ in our schools 
we will have to omit the last stanza 
which is an eloquent prayer: 


Our Fathers God! to Thee 
Author of Liberty, to Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright with freedom's 
holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, Great God our 
King. 


If ever there was a prayer that 
thrilled—and still thrills—the heart of 
every patriotic American, it is the last 
stanza of America.“ Are we now to 
drop it because our Supreme Court says 
it is unconstitutional? Do we want the 
Founding Fathers to turn over in their 
graves? 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in addition to 
calling attention to the road to the left 
that the Kennedy administration and 
our Supreme Court insist upon traveling, 
I feel that I must call attention to the 
fact that we have a foreign-aid, give- 
away program that has been bleeding 
this Nation white for the past 20 years, 
taking us down the road to bankruptcy 
and destruction. 

During those 20 years the citizens of 
the United States have been compelled 
to give away untold billions of their 
dollars to help the rest of the world. 
We have pursued this course to the 
verge of national bankruptcy. Our gold 
supplies have been sucked away. Our 
national wealth has been scattered 
across jungles and deserts and down 
international ratholes. Our national 
economy, depressed by debt, unbalanced 
budgets, and confiscatory taxes, is now 
balanced on a razor-thin fulcrum. Our 
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economy could slide any time into an 
abyss that would make the depression of 
the 1930’s look like a Sunday school 
picnic. 

Yet our President, who never met a 
payroll or turned a lathe or depended 
for his livelihood upon a weekly pay- 
check, talks glibly about surrendering 
our country to a regional and eventually 
to a world government where you-know- 
who would pay for lifting the weight 
from the shoulders of all. 

Unless Congress uses every means at 
hand to stop him, President Kennedy 
will put the United States right in the 
middle of the affairs of every two-bit 
country in the world. Unless Congress 
acts to preserve and protect the United 
States of America, President Kennedy 
will succeed in his effort to reduce this 
Nation to the lowest common denomina- 
tor, to a position of subservience to 
worldwide mob rule. 

Mr. Speaker, with a party in power 
that calls itself the New Frontier party, 
a party that keeps edging more and more 
to the left; with a packed Supreme 
Court, the majority of whose members 
have liberal predilections and little re- 
spect for the Constitution, is there then 
no hope that the old Ship of State will 
ever regain her balance? Will she ever 
get back upon an even keel? Will she 
ever return to the course charted for 
her by our forefathers, as outlined in 
the Constitution? 

Answering my own questions, Mr. 
Speaker, I say there is some hope. There 
are some indications in this broad land 
of ours today that a reaction has set in 
against the trend to the left and that a 
swing back to the Constitution, to a 
sound economy, and to balanced budg- 
ets is starting. 

As an example of this trend I point 
out the fact that in the election of 1960 
there were 24 new Republican Members 
of this House elected. Of these 24 new 
Republican Members, 23 have shown by 
their votes and records that they are 
truly conservative, almost as conserva- 
tive as I. This to me is the most encour- 
aging and the most heartening thing 
that has happened during my 26 years 
in this House. The trend is there, al- 
though it is not too much in evidence as 
yet. But faint as the trend is, it is quite 
encouraging to this dyed-in-the-wool 
conservative. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Republican 
Party this fall fails to gain a majority 
of the membership of this House, but 
does succeed in electing 23 more conserv- 
ative Members such as those elected in 
1960, then this Nation will be safe; then 
the old Ship of State will get back on an 
even keel, because with the block of con- 
servative Democrats from the South, I 
feel confident very little, if any, legisla- 
tion that smacks of socialism will get by. 

Mr. Speaker, it is this ray of hope 
that has helped me make up my mind 
concerning my own future. After spend- 
ing 40 years of my life in public office, 
26 of those years in the Congress, I am 
now ready to step aside for a younger 
man. But I do not expect to hibernate, 
to stagnate while waiting for the final 
call. One’s interest in and love for one’s 
country does not ‘cease overnight. 
Therefore, I plan to become a mission- 
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ary—a missionary to the liberal heathen 
of the Hill. In my pursuit, I plan to 
spend 6 months of every year in Wash- 
ington, preaching the gospel of conserva- 
tism to those Members who will listen 
and who may yet be saved to a happier 
future; a future in which taxes will go 
down and not always up; a future in 
which the national debt will grow smaller 
and not bigger; a future in which the 
army of bureaucrats will get their proper 
comeuppance, and in which we as a 
people will once more heed the advice 
and follow in the footsteps of George 
Washington. Then we will mind our 
own business and not try to run the 
world. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure all of us on both sides of the aisle 
have listened with great interest to what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
has described as his swansong here in 
the House of Representatives. I sup- 
pose, of course, that his convictions as he 
has expressed them would not meet com- 
plete approval by every Member of this 
body; but in any event, as I say, there 
has been great interest in his observa- 
tions. I should like to express the hope 
that at a subsequent date the oppor- 
tunity be given all of us to speak on 
the great contributions the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] has made in 
his work here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may require to the 
gentlelady from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Hanford project is of the utmost im- 
portance to the Pacific Northwest and 
to the Nation in the form of a proposal of 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System to finance, construct, and operate 
facilities that would convert waste steam 
into electricity from the Hanford, Wash., 
plutonium production reactor now near- 
ing completion. 

This proposal is entirely different from 
the one which generated such contro- 
versy last year when it was proposed to 
establish a Federal power facility at 
Hanford. 

The Washington Public Power Supply 
System is an organization of local public 
agencies. Its proposal, requiring no 
Federal appropriations, would result in 
production of power by a non-Federal 
agency. The power would be made 
available to both local public agencies 
and to privately owned power companies 
in the Northwest through an exchange 
arrangement with the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

Some misunderstandings have arisen 
over the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System proposal. Ralph Showalter, 
national legislative representative of the 
United Auto Workers wrote an excellent 
letter, aptly and ably clearing up these 
misunderstandings. This letter ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, 

In his letter to the editor, he wrote: 

Local initiative, elimination of waste cut- 
ting production costs—all ideals of American 
business—are characteristic of the exciting 
proposal ‘put forth by a group of citizens to 
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convert to electricity the waste steam pro- 
duced as a byproduct of plutonium in the 
AEC plant at Hanford, Wash. 

These citizens, organized in the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System, will raise 
the money for the steam turbines without 
a dollar of Federal investment. They will 
pay the AEC for steam which otherwise 
would be totally wasted. They will deliver 
power to Bonneville Power Administration 
at about the lowest price in the free world. 

I find it surprising that the Wall Street 
Journal, which usually supports the spirit 
of private initiative, has responded editori- 
ally to this example of local non-Federal 
economic initiative with arguments worthy 
of the pen of a private utility lobby. (In- 
direct Federal Lighting, June 19). 

To imply that this project, judged by the 
AEC and Bonneyille Power Administration 
to be financially and economically sound, 
is found wanting because it would use low- 
pressure steam “unsuited to modern tur- 
bines” is a kind of economic non sequitur. 
The plant will use low-pressure steam be- 
cause that is the kind of steam which will 
otherwise be wasted. The real question here 
is whether to waste steam or to use it. 

Your opposition last year to the proposal 
for a federally financed power project at 
Hanford was consistent with your policy of 
opposition to Federal spending; but your 
opposition to the Washington Public Power 
Supply System plan is clearly not based on 
concern for husbanding Federal funds. One 
suspects that your editorlal was a kind of 
knee-jerk conservative’s response to the cry 
of some private electric utilities which op- 
pose the project for selfish reasons, 

RALPH SHOWALTER, 
United Auto Workers National Legisla- 
tive Representative. 


There also were three other outstand- 
ing editorials on this same project which 
is so vital to the well-being of the Pacific 
Northwest. These appeared in the Port- 
land Oregonian and the Washington 
Post: 


[From the Portland Oregonian, July 12, 1962] 
Hanrorp Power FACTS 


It is, perhaps, understandable that the 
Wall Street Journal should follow the coal 
and electric utility lobbyists’ line in oppos- 
ing a dual-purpose reactor at the Hanford 
project to use wasted steam to generate elec- 
tricity. But that newspaper displays its ig- 
norance of the facts in reaching its con- 
clusions. Many of its statements are in 
error. 

The proposal that Washington Public 
Power Supply System build and operate the 
electric generators at Hanford does not in- 
volve a Federal subsidy as stated by the Wall 
Street Journal. Washington Public Power 
Supply System would finance the installa- 
tion by selling revenue bonds on the open 
market and would pay the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the use of steam during the 
dual-purpose period of reactor operation. 

The offer by Washington Public Power 
Supply System to install these generators 
which would provide between 800,000 and 
1 million additional kilowatts of firm power 
to be sold at cost through the Federal Bonne- 
ville system resulted from defeat of the item 
in the AEC budget last year in the House. 
The Pacific Northwest, the AEC, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and the Kennedy 
administration preferred a Federal project. 
The Senate approved the item to utilize this 
wasting resource. But the coal and private 
utility lobbies succeeded in killing the bill 
in the House with some of the same fal- 
lacious arguments used by the Wall Street 
Journal, 

This is not a back-door approach. BPA 
Administrator Charles Luce testified that al- 
though legal counsel considers it unnecessary 
for AEC to get permission of Congress, Wash- 
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ington Public Power Supply System, BPA, 
and AEC would not proceed with the instal- 
lation if objections were made by Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate. 
Representative Van ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, 
however, is offering resolutions in the House 
to reject the outside financing. 

As to other Journal objections: 

Responsible consultants do not agree with 
the Journal that the project is economically 
unsound. They say there are no techno- 
logical problems in building turbines to uti- 
lize the quantity and quality of steam avail- 
able from plutonium production. 

No claim has been advanced that tech- 
nological advances in the nuclear power 
field would be gained in this project. It 
is simply a plan to utilize steam now being 
wasted in warming the Columbia River. 
Experience would be gained, however, in 
integrating the world's largest nuclear power 
facility with the large hydroelectric system 
now linked in the Northwest Power Pool. 

The Kennedy administration is not pro- 

posing “to set up the Washington Public 
Power Supply System.” Washington Public 
Power Supply System was organized several 
years ago under Washington law. Its mem- 
bers are 16 public utility districts. It is 
an applicant to build Nez Perce Dam on the 
Snake River, in opposition to the applica- 
tion of Pacific Northwest Power Co, to build 
Mountain Sheep Dam in the same reservoir 
area, 
The Bonneville Power Administration will 
not “back” the revenue bonds proposed to 
be sold by Washington Public Power Supply 
System. BPA has been running a deficit for 
the past 4 years, but it still has a payout 
surplus in the treasury (covering power 
facilities of all Federal dams in the North- 
west) of $37.8 million. BPA could improve 
its earnings picture by resale of power from 
the Hanford reactor. In the estimated 7- 
year period of dual purpose operation— 
plutonium and electricity—such power would 
be produced at lower cost than Federal 
hydropower now available. Under the as- 
sumption that plutonium production will 
stop in 1972—and this is not a firm assump- 
tion—the cost of single purpose operation 
for electricity thereafter would be compar- 
able to alternative sources of power. 

The proposed contract with Washington 
Public Power Supply System gives the Gov- 
ernment the option to acquire the plant by 
paying off the bonds but this could not be 
done without approval of Congress. Appro- 
priations would be needed. It should not 
be forgotten that the $25 million appro- 
priated by Congress in 1959 and spent to 
provide for dual operation of the new plu- 
tonium reactor will be wasted if duality is 
not achieved. Also, that sale of steam for 
electricity would reduce Government costs 
of producing plutonium, 

Production of power at Hanford would be 
of major benefit to the Pacific Northwest, 
to the Federal Government, and to the Na- 
tion. If this resource is to be wasted, the 
cause should not be phony arguments ad- 
vanced by lobbies and swallowed by the Wall 
Street Journal and Members of Congress. 
Let’s have a decision based on the facts, 


From the Portland Oregonian, July 1, 1962] 
SETBACK AT HANFORD 


The ruling by the General Accounting 
Office that the Atomic Energy Commission 
does not have authority to let the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System install elec- 
tric power generators at the Hanford nuclear 
reactor probably means that the valuable 
steam created there will continue to go to 
waste. 

Congressional approval will be necessary 
before the AEC can enter into a contract with 
Washington Public Power Supply System. 
One may be sure that the powerful coal and 
electric utilities will seek to influence Con- 
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gressmen from other regions to vote against 
approval. These lobbies proved how power- 
ful they are last year when the House re- 
jected a $95 million appropriation for Federal 
installation of the Hanford generators after 
the Senate had approved it. 

Installation by Washington Public Power 
Supply System would cost the Government 
nothing. The group formed by 16 Washing- 
ton public utility districts would finance the 
project by sale of revenue bonds in the open 
market. It would buy steam, which results 
from plutonium production and is now 
wasted, from the AEC. It would turn over 
between 800,000 and 1 million kilowatts of 
firm power to the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration for resale. 

It is a good deal not only for the Pacific 
Northwest but for all the taxpayers of the 
United States. Bonneville Administrator 
Charles Luce thinks there is a fighting 
chance“ of obtaining congressional approval. 
The chance will depend on how much atten- 
tion is paid to the facts, rather than to phony 
arguments against the proposal. If all the 
American people were aware that many of 
their representatives in Congress were spend- 
ing millions of their money warming the wa- 
ters of the Columbia River the project would 
be approved overwhelmingly. 


[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1962] 
Hanrorp AGAIN 


A compromise formula approved by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy last week 
holds out the hope that the steam generated 
by the nuclear reactor in Hanford, Wash., 
will not be wasted in perpetuity. It will be 
recalled that the House last year scuttled 
legislation under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have designed, constructed, 
and operated generating facilities at a cost 
of $9.5 million to use the waste steam at 
Hanford for public power. Since then, a 
municipal nonprofit corporation in the State 
has offered to install at its own expense the 
needed generating facilities and thereby sell 
the electricity to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

With only a single dissenting vote, the 
Joint Committee has approved amendments 
that would permit this local initiative. In 
order to skate around the arid public versus 
private power fight, the amendments specify 
that 50 percent of the electricity go to pri- 
vate utilities and 50 percent to public power 
on nondiscriminatory terms, This would 
mean up to 800,000 kilowatts of electricity— 
enough to light the city of Baltimore—could 
be produced from steam now wasting away. 
It also would mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could be repaid $125 million over 
a 24-year period. 

Surely this makes sense. There can be 
no excuse for Congress now discouraging the 
very local initiative that opponents of Fed- 
eral power fervently lauded during last year's 
debate. The House is due to vote Tuesday 
on the amendments. Prompt and decisive 
approval can make the Hanford heat shed 
light in the power-starved Northwest. 

Representative Cuetr Horirretp, of Cali- 
fornia, pointed out to the House last Fri- 
day, the proposal also has an important de- 
fense advantage. If it ever becomes desirable 
to suspend the production of plutonium in 
the dual purpose Hanford reactor, this facil- 
ity can be kept in constant readiness as a 
standby resource engaged in power produc- 
tion. Were it entirely shut down, it would 
take 2 years to recommence production; but 
with the power production in being, pluto- 
nium production could be resumed in a 
matter of days. 

The amendments should have the over- 
whelming approval of the House when it 
votes on Tuesday. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 


the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Koc). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11974) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 11974, with Mr. 
Sisk in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that H.R. 11974 contains 
a great many of the research and devel- 
opment facilities and authorization for 
these facilities and for projects in the 
development of atomic energy, I am 
going to yield at this time 10 minutes to 
the ranking Member on the Democratic 
side, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Price] for an explanation of the sec- 
tional parts of the bill. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I would like to speak in sup- 
port of H.R. 11974, the bill to authorize 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission for fiscal year 1963 in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

This bill authorizes the necessary 
funds for plant and facility construc- 
tion and modification by the AEC during 
the corning fiscal year. 

There are 12 sections in the bill. 

Section 1 authorizes the appropriation 
of $159,415,000 for a total of 46 line item 
projects divided into the following cate- 
gories: First, special nuclear materials; 
second, atomic weapons; third, reactor 
development; fourth, physical research; 
fifth, biology and medicine; and sixth, 
communities. 

Also included in this section is a pro- 
vision concerning general plant projects 
authorizing a total of $34,540,000 for 
miscellaneous minor construction and 
modification items. 

The $159,415,000 proposed to be au- 
thorized in section 101 of this bill for 
fiscal 1963 compares with $226,440,000 
authorized in fiscal year 1962 and $211,- 
476,000 authorized in fiscal year 1961. 

The Joint Committee adopted amend- 
ments to reduce by $1 million the total 
amount authorized in section 101 for 
project 63-d-6, improvement of U.S. 
Highway 95 from Las Vegas, Nev., to the 
Nevada test site. The committee re- 
ceived extensive testimony on this proj- 
ect and believes that it is necessary to 
improve this highway because of the in- 
creased traffic due to accelerated activi- 
ties at the Nevada test site resulting 
from resumption of underground weap- 
ons tests and our nuclear rocket program, 
called Project Rover. However, the 
Joint Committee believed that some con- 
tribution should be made by the State of 
Nevada. The State has now agreed to 
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contribute 10.03 percent of the total 
project cost—the same percentage it 
contributes under the Federal highway 
program—and the Joint Committee is 
now Satisfied that the project should go 
forward on that basis. 

Some of the major projects in section 
101 are as follows: $20 million for an 
organic reactor project which will both 
advance the technology on this promis- 
ing concept, and also help demonstrate 
the use of a reactor to produce both elec- 
tricity and process heat; $10 million for 
a research and development test plant 
for Project Rover, to develop a nuclear 
propelled rocket for use in long-range 
space exploration; and $10 million for 
modifications to weapons plants and 
facilities. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, section 
101 contains the necessary projects to 
advance both the military and peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

Section 102 through 106 of the bill 
contains standard provisions on limita- 
tions, advance planning and design, res- 
toration, or replacement, currently 
available funds, and substitution. These 
provisions are identical, or similar to, 
corresponding sections in previous AEC 
authorization acts. 

Section 107 of the bill amends several 
prior year AEC authorization acts to re- 
flect changes and increases in the costs 
of certain projects. 

Section 108 of the bill amends Public 
Law 86-50, the AEC Authorization Act 
for fiscal year 1960, by rescinding au- 
thorization for an experimental low tem- 
perature process heat reactor. Inas- 
much as other arrangements for process 
heat reactors are contemplated under 
this bill, AEC proposed rescission of the 
prior project. 

Section 109 of the bill authorizes the 
appropriation of $5 million to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, in addition to the 
sum of $10 million previously authorized, 
for the purpose of carrying out the joint 
research and development program with 
the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity. All of these funds will be expended 
on contracts with U.S. firms, and the 
money will be spent in this country. 
The information developed will be ex- 
changed with the European Community, 
in return for other research and develop- 
ment work being done by Euratom. 

Section 110 of the bill pertains to the 
cooperative power reactor demonstra- 
tion program. Subsection (a) extends 
the date for approving projects under 
the third round of the program from 
June 30, 1962, to June 30, 1963. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the appro- 
priation of an additional $3 million for 
the purpose of carrying out the power re- 
actor demonstration program. This, to- 
gether with the $7 million authorized 
last year, makes available an additional 
authorization of $10 million for the co- 
operative program, if the corresponding 
appropriations are provided. 

Subsection (c) of section 110 provides 
authority for a supplemental program of 
cooperative arrangements under which 
the AEC may furnish funds for design as- 
sistance without regard to section 169 of 
the Atomic Energy Act, the no-subsidies 
provision of the act. This authority is 
intended to stimulate construction of 
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large nuclear powerplants of at least 
400,000 kilowatts by private or publicly 
owned utilities. 

Subsection (d) of section 110 author- 
izes funds for use in a cooperative ar- 
rangement in a nuclear reactor project 
to generate electricity, process heat, or 
both, and provides that the Commission 
may furnish funds for design assistance 
without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 169 of the Atomic Energy Act. 

Section 111 concerns the organic re- 
actor project authorized by section 101 of 
the bill. Subsection (a) authorizes ar- 
rangements under which the Commis- 
sion may sell steam to a participating 
party but not to be used for the genera- 
tion of electric power for sale by such 
party. Subsection (b) provides for re- 
view by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the basis of any such coopera- 
tive arrangement, as is customary in the 
cooperative atomic power program. Sub- 
section (c) provides standard provisions 
that in the event no satisfactory proposal 
for a cooperative arrangement is re- 
ceived, the Commission may proceed 
with design, construction and operation 
of such a reactor plant at a Commission 
installation. In such event, the electric 
energy generated shall be used by the 
Commission in connection with the op- 
eration of such installation. The pro- 
visions of section 112 of Public Law 86-50, 
permitting interchange of power, shall 
be applicable to this project. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11974 was reported 
out by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy without dissent and, I believe 
that there is nothing controversial about 
any of the projects and provisions in this 
bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, at 
an appropriate time two committee 
amendments will be introduced to this 
bill. 

The purpose of these committee 
amendments is to provide specific Con- 
gressional authorization for certain ar- 
rangements under which the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System, a 
group of 16 utility districts in the State 
of Washington would construct and 
operate electric generating facilities, at 
their own expense, at the Hanford new 
production reactor. 

I would like briefly to outline the main 
features of these arrangements and to 
highlight the important benefits that you 
will be bringing to the Federal Govern- 
ment by voting for this proposal. 

Let me say first, that I do not believe 
in futile gestures. Last year I came 
before the Congress on several occasions 
to get approval for Federal construction 
and operation of the new production re- 
actor electric plant but that proposal 
was defeated and I have no intention of 
bringing it up again. The Washington 
Public Power Supply System proposal is 
entirely different from last year’s pro- 
posal. It does not-call for a single dollar 
of Federal funds and it does not involve 
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the Federal Government in either build- 
ing or operating any electric generating 
facility. h 

As you are aware from last year’s de- 
bate, the Congress in 1958 authorized a 
convertible reactor at Hanford, Wash.— 
that is, a reactor which could produce 
plutonium for weapons and, at the same 
time, generate enormous amounts of by- 
product steam which could be converted 
to electric power. However, no funds 
were authorized for Federal construction 
or operation of the electric generating 
facilities. 

After rejection last year by the Con- 
gress of a proposed $95 million authoriza- 
tion for the construction and operation 
of electric generating facilities at the 
new production reactor, a group of 16 
utilities in the State of Washington, 
comprising the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, proposed to build and op- 
erate the electric plant at their own ex- 
pense and without any Federal expendi- 
ture. 


Under the arrangements, the Atomic 
Energy Commission would sell the other- 
wise wasted new production reactor by- 
product steam to Washington Public 
Power Supply System at a price, ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which could result in the receipt of 
up to $125 million by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The participating public and private 
utilities would turn over the entire out- 
put of the generating facility to the 
Bonneville Power Administration under 
appropriate power exchange agreements. 

Lawyers from both the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Bonneville Power 
Administration reviewed these arrange- 
ments and concluded that their agencies 
had ample authority to proceed. A full 
disclosure and discussion of these ar- 
rangements was made before the appro- 
priate House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. However, on July 6, 1962, the 
Comptroller General ruled that the 
Atomic Energy Commission could not en- 
ter into these contracts without further 
congressional authorization. 

In order to learn more about these ar- 
rangements, I called hearings of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to 
review these matters in great detail with 
witnesses representing all of the con- 
tracting parties. After two days of ex- 
tensive hearings, the Joint Committee 
was convinced that these arrangements 
were sound and would bring great bene- 
fits to the Government. On this basis 
the committee voted to introduce two 
amendments specifically authorizing the 
contracts. 

I wish to assure the Members that the 
Joint Committee’s review was sea 
and thorough. We brought to bear the 
extensive background of the Joint Com- 
mittee in authorizing complex contracts 
in the atomic energy field. In addition, 
we had the benefit of the good advice 
and counsel of the gentleman from 
Colorado, the chairman of the House In- 
terior Committee who is thoroughly 
familiar with the operations of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration. 

I want to emphasize that every effort 
has been made to bring the facts of 
these arrangements before the Congress. 
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First, as I mentioned, they were brought 
before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee. Then, after the GAO ruling 
on Friday, July 6, the Joint Committee 
promptly held hearings on July 10 and 
11 and reported out committee amend- 
ments. These amendments were placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Friday, 
July 13, at pages 12594-12598: Lester- 
day I made available to all Members of 
the House a Joint Committee print con- 
taining all the basic documents and ma- 
terials.on this matter, including the con- 
tracts themselves and the amendments, 
the “program justification data,” and 
an analysis of the amendments. The 
committee hearings are available today. 

The Washington Public Power Supply 
System proposal will result in significant 
benefits to the Government—a direct 
financial return to the U.S. Treasury, 
flexibility in national defense planning, 
and a stimulus to the economy of the 
Pacific Northwest and the Nation: 

First. The estimated income to AEC 
from the sale of steam over various 
periods of reactor operation is as fol- 
lows: 10 years, $31 million; 15 years, 
$60 million; and 24 years, $125 million. 

This schedule is based on dual-pur- 
pose—plutonium and steam—operation 
of the reactor. We cannot predict the 
exact period of time for which plutoni- 
um for weapons will be needed, but it 
is highly probable that such operation 
will continue for 10 years and, unless an 
effective disarmament agreement is 
signed with the Soviets, the operation 
could continue many more years. 

Remember, this steam will be made as 
byproduct whether it is sold or wasted. 
Here is a chance, without any risk to the 
taxpayers to recover better than 60 per- 
cent of the cost of the Hanford new pro- 
duction reactor. 

Second. The arrangements will per- 
mit the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion to firm up and sell large quantities 
of surplus peaking capacity and second- 
ary electric energy which otherwise 
would be wasted. It will meet a need 
for additional firm power to supply pub- 
licly and privately owned utilities, co- 
operatives and industries in the Pacific 
Northwest. It will also result in more 
economic operation of the entire Colum- 
bia River power system. 

This proposal is completely divorced 
from the public-private power contro- 
versy. You will want to know that, un- 
der the terms of the Joint Committee 
amendments, up to 50 percent of this 
energy would have to be offered to pri- 
vate utilities on a nondiscriminatory 
basis, not subject to any preference or 
pullback provisions in any law. 

Third. This arrangement will also 
serve an important national defense pur- 
pose. In the event the United States no 
longer needs plutonium for weapons, or 
enters into a disarmament agreement, 
the new production reactor will be oper- 
ated by Washington Public Power Supply 
System for electric power only. If inter- 
national circumstances should later re- 
quire resumption of plutonium produc- 
tion for weapons purposes, this can be 
accomplished in the new production re- 
actor in just a matter of a few days. 
This will save at least 2 years’ time and 
an estimated $4 million in standby costs. 
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I have heard it said repeatedly that 
the Federal Government is getting too 
big—that the people should learn “to do 
for themselves.” Well, here are 16 local 
utilities that are willing to bond them- 
selves for $130 million to construct facil- 
ities which are necessary to meet their 
power requirements. They do not ask 
for a penny of Federal money. It is a 
fine example of local initiative to meet 
local needs. 

In summary, I do not believe that we 
could offer our colleagues in the House 
a better opportunity to cast a vote for 
economy at this session of the Congress. 
Your vote for the Joint Committee’s 
amendments will contribute to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Pacific Northwest 
and the Nation; it will make possible a 
new flexibility in national defense plan- 
ning and it will return millions of dollars 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 159] 

Alford Fulton Powell 
Auchincloss Garland Roberts, Ala. 
Ayres Harris Roush 
Bass, N. H Harrison, Va. Rousselot 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. St. Germain 
Boggs Ichord, Mo. Saund 
Brademas Jones, Ala Scranton 
Brewster Jones, Mo. Smith, Calif. 
Buckley Judd Smith, Iowa 
Carey Kearns Spence 
Coad Kyl Taber 
Cooley McMillan Teague, Calif. 
Curtis, Mass McSween Teague, Tex 
Davis, Macdonald Thompson, La. 

James C Madden Thompson, N.J. 
Davis, Tenn Mailliard Thomson, Wis. 
Dawson Merrow Willis 
Denton Miller, Winstead 
Diggs George P Yates 
Flood Moulder 
Frazier Poage 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having assumed the chair, 
Mr, Sisk, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 11974, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 376 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOSMER]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
able gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price] has explained what is in the au- 
thorization bill before us today. I am 
going to explain two amendments that 
have to do with the Hanford project 
which are not in the bill that will be 
offered by committee members. I am 
sure that you will wish to understand 
what they are, inasmuch as Hanford was 
a heated subject last year before the 
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Congress and resulted in several roll- 
call votes. The matter is before us 
again, because after the defeat last year 
of the Federal public power tie-in at the 
plutonium reactor at Hanford, certain 
people in the Pacific Northwest decided 
to try to put up the money to build the 
generating facilities themselves, to buy 
the waste heat which is a byproduct of 
the plutonium production, utilize this 
heat to generate some necessary kilo- 
watts, and try to make some money in 
the process. 

About 10 days ago after a series of 
negotiations in this regard the General 
Accounting Office ruled that it would 
be improper for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to enter into such a con- 
tract for the sale of this heat from the 
new plutonium reactor without further 
authority from Congress. The GAO 
based its opinion on the language that 
we used in the 1958 authorization bill 
when the project was first authorized. 
The language was to the effect that 
there could not be a conversion of this 
reactor to the dual purpose of both pro- 
ducing plutonium and generating elec- 
tricity without a further authorization 
from the Congress of the United States. 
It could be argued, of course, that the 
intention of Congress in that prior lan- 
guage was that it should not be done by 
the Federal Government without fur- 
ther authorization but it could be done 
under non-Federal arrangement that 
was proposed. Nevertheless, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office opinion has made 
it necessary to proceed in this manner 
and proceed with some haste, because 
if we should wait a year and then pass 
this project, a year’s use of heat would 
be lost. 

As soon as this matter came to the 
forefront, all of the public power lobbies 
in the country picked it up and started 
to make a lot of noise in support; and 
that certainly did make me suspicious. 
It made me suspicious when I saw an 
editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, a newspaper which is consistent- 
ly begging for public power raids on the 
Federal Treasury, coming out editorial- 
ly for it. It made me suspicious when 
the Washington Post with its usual 
liberal attitude, came out editorially for 
this project. And it made me suspicious 
when the newspapers in the Pacific 
Northwest started a clamor for this par- 
ticular arrangement because it looked 
like they were trying to grab off a good 
deal for themselves at the general ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer, And, 
believe me, it made me suspicious when I 
received a communication from the 
American Public Power Association on 
behalf of this proposition. And to cap 
the climax one Clyde Ellis of the Rural 
Electrical Association sent everybody a 
letter stating he was for the project. 
And when he is for something, you had 
better look into it pretty closely and 
pretty quickly, because if he is for it, 
it is probably going to cost everybody 
in the country a lot of money and benefit 
a very few. 

So I spent 2 solid days in the hearings 
on this project cross-examining the wit- 
nesses who were for it, in a fashion as 
closely as I possibly could to that of a 
prosecutor in a murder case, to find out 
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if there really was a bad deal here that 
I should oppose and that would not be 
in favor of the taxpayers. 

After that cross-examination and the 
other study I had to come to the conclu- 
sion that this was quite a different 
proposition from the one presented to us 
last year. Last year we were asked to 
give out $95 million of the taxpayers’ 
money to build the generating facilities 
at Hanford, After all that money was 
put out, what was to happen? Nothing 
but that the power produced would be 
given to Bonneville. Bonneville would 
then market it in whatever quantity it 
could and use it to reduce Bonneville’s 
capital investment. The net effect of 
that was not to benefit the American tax- 
payers, who put up the $95 million, but to 
benefit the Bonneville area consumers by 
way of a continuation of electric utility 
rates at a lesser charge for a longer time. 
That to my mind was unconscionable. I 
fought the project for that reason, I 
fought it because it involved a large 
block of Federal public power as distin- 
guished from local public power, and I 
fought it because it actually contained 
some serious risks, and some unreason- 
able risks, that even after putting up 
all the money we were not going to get 
enough electricity out of it to make any 
real start on getting the Federal invest- 
ment back, 

Let me review what those risks are: 
First, there is the risk that this plutoni- 
um reactor will be put out of business 
entirely by some kind of a disarmament 
scheme, That is not very likely, but it is 
a risk. 

The second risk we have to face in con- 
nection with this project is that at some 
period we may have enough plutonium 
on hand so we will not have to operate 
this reactor as a plutonium producer. 
If you shift it to a power-only operation 
it is going to be more costly. So if our 
dual-purpose period happens to be a 
short one, the economics of operation are 
bad and there is a risk of losing the 
money put up for the generator. 

The third reason is the technology. 
After all, we have never built a reactor 
of this size before, and it is bound to 
have trouble. There could be incidents, 
minor difficulties, it could be shut down 
for a long time and it would not produce 
the heat, so that you would not produce 
the kilowatts. In addition, the kind of 
steam the reactor produces is not mod- 
ern, high-pressure steam, but steam that 
is closer to the kind that Fulton used in 
his steamboat The Claremont. Never- 
theless, in spite of the retrogression in 
technology the project could work, and 
the other risk I mentioned might not 
be realized. 

What is different about the plan this 
year than last year? Remember, last 
year the money was being put up by the 
Federal taxpayers. It created a large 
bloc of Federal power and the assump- 
tion of this large expenditure and heavy 
risks by the taxpayers for no gain. The 
difference is that this year we are not 
being asked to put up any Federal money. 
A group of public utilities in the Pacific 
Northwest have gotten together and 
formed what is known as the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System. It is 
a municipal corporation of the State of 
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Washington. They are going to sell 
bonds, $131 million worth of them, and 
build this generating facility. They are 
able to bond themselves because other 
utilities in this area are joining to help 
establish the credit that is necessary to 
fioat these municipal bonds. 

The next thing they are doing is to 
firm up this steampower. I mentioned 
that this reactor is going to be down once 
in a while, and you are not going to have 
power out of the reactor or the generat- 
ing facilities at all times: 800,000 kilo- 
watts is planned. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
mentioned other utilities. Would he 
elaborate on that? Just what does the 
gentleman mean by other utilities? 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman has 
asked what I meant by other utilities, 
The scheme originally placed before us 
was one by which only public utilities 
would be allowed to participate. The 
amendments we have to offer today will 
insure that private utilities also may par- 
ticipate in this up to 50 percent of the 
amount of power produced. 

So we are going to have both private 
and public utilities participating in this 
on a really fair share basis. That was 
not the original proposal, but it is what 
we are going to provide for now. 

Let me explain what is going to 
happen. In order to firm up this power, 
there is an arrangement being made with 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
Now you all know, Bonneville operates 
mostly from hydropower, and some- 
times there is rain and sometimes there 
is water and sometimes there is not. In 
the normal course of events, Bonneville 
would have a lot of what we call dump 
power, that is, unfirm power, and it does 
have that. On the other hand, we can 
anticipate from this nuclear generating 
facility a lot of power of almost the same 
category. But, you put the two to- 
gether their unfirmities cancel out and 
then you get a lot of firm power. 

Under the arrangement to be pro- 
posed by the committee that will be 
provided for and the cost will not come 
out of the Federal taxpayer. The risk 
of disarmament will remain on the Fed- 
eral taxpayer, which is probably the 
fairest place you can get it. It is the 
least risk. The risk of the length of 
the dual purpose production period is 
now shifted over to the Washington 
Publie Power Supply System. In this 
connection the only risk on the taxpayer 
is that the Federal Treasury will re- 
ceive less money than the steam office 
schedule calls for from the sale of this 
heat. The risk of loss from the project 
technology being bad and its failure to 
produce substantial quantities of elec- 
tricity is shifted over entirely to the local 
people. K 

The net effect of these arrangements 
is that if this project does not produce 
the kilowatts it is supposed to, the loss 
will fall on Bonneville power users be- 
cause Bonneville will have to raise its 
rates to power consumers. ‘The latter 
actually will be assuming this risk rather 
than the Federal Treasury. There is one 
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loophole here however. You will recall 
in 1957, the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration people were going to raise their 
rates in order to be able to pay back 
to the Federal taxpayer what was in- 
vested there. Then the Congressmen and 
Senators from that area produced a bill 
here that would prohibit the Southwest 
Power Administration from raising the 
rates. Fortunately the bill eventually 
was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 
But, I want to make certain that today 
we establish a record in this House that 
says this, even though we cannot com- 
mit future Congresses not to pass a law 
prohibiting raising those rates, if things 
go wrong, we can nevertheless estab- 
lish our intent that they should be raised, 
to take care of such losses and we can 
make a moral commitment that they 
should be raised, that the loss should 
fall where this Congress plans it to be 
in the case there is a loss, and there 
should be no legislative interference with 
this intent. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the very lucid 
and clear explanation that he is making 
of a very complicated matter. I want 
to respond particularly to the point at 
issue. During the course of the hear- 
ings, we sought to find out where an un- 
likely liability, but a possible liability, for 
instance, the signing of a disarmament 
agreement with Mr. Khrushchev would 
cause the shutting down of all of the 
plutonium plants in the United States, 
and we sought to find where that lia- 
bility would occur. I asked Mr. Luce, 
the Administrator of Bonneville a series 
of questions which are to be found on 
page 95 of the hearings which are avail- 
able to the Members, I said to Mr. Luce: 

Furthermore, if a liability occurs, that 
liability goes back to the multiple users in 
the Bonneville grid in the form of increased 
rates. 


Mr. Luce’s answer to me was: “Yes.” 
In the affirmative. 

But I was not satisfied completely 
although that is a very clear answer. I 
sought from him a letter which I will 
put in the RECORD: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION, 

Portland, Oreg., July 17, 1962. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Congress of the United States, 

Dear Mr. Horw: You have asked what 
the Bonneville Power Administration’s 
policy would be in the event that either the 
cost estimates or the performance estimates 
of the generating facilities at Hanford NPR 
proved to be too optimistic. 

In either event, the proposed exchange 
contract between BPA and the various utili- 
tles who purchase the output of Hanford 
generation would be less advantageous to 
BPA. If the project costs rose above present 
estimates, it would increase BPA’s obliga- 
tion to deliver exchange power to the par- 
ticipating utilities; if the project's perform- 
ance fell below present estimates, it would 
reduce the amount of exchange power BPA 
would receive from the Hanford project. If 
there occurred a nuclear incident not cov- 
ered by insurance, the amount of exchange 
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power to be received by BPA could theoreti- 
cally be reduced to zero. 

We believe that the cost estimates and the 
performance estimates are reliable, otherwise 
BPA would not propose to enter into these 
exchange arrangements, But in the unlikely 
event that they proved to be wrong, it would 
be my intention to perform the contracts 
according to their terms, and not seek relief 
from Congress. 

In other words, if the contracts resulted 
in a less advantageous exchange arrange- 
ment than our present analysis indicates, 
we would spread the additional associated 
costs among all the customers of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration in the form of 
higher rates, In view of the fact that the 
plant’s capacity will equal only about 10 
percent of the total capacity of the present 
Bonneville system (including projects under 
construction) we would be in a position to 
do this. 

In my testimony before your committee, 
especially at pages 86-91, I covered these 
points, and assured the committee of 
Bonneville's intentions, through rate ad- 
justments, to protect the general taxpayer 
from the adverse effect of any possible mis- 
calculation, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. LUCE, 
Administrator. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say this. I am not worried about Mr. 
Luce or the Bonneville Administrator at 
the time that this should happen. I am 
worried about the Congress passing such 
a piece of legislation, and I think we 
should make it clear that that is not in- 
tended. I spoke with the chairman on 
this very matter, and I think that is his 
feeling also. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, and I intend to 
make that clear, if the gentleman will 
bear with me. 

I sought further a letter from Mr. Luce 
in which he said: 

We believe the cost estimates and the per- 
formance estimates are reliable, otherwise 
BPA would not propose to enter into these 
exchange arrangements. But in the unlikely 
event they prove to be wrong, it would be 
my intention to perform the contracts ac- 
cording to their terms, and not seek relief 
from Congress. 


That is Mr. Luce’s testimony as the 
Director of Bonneville. I want to help 
clarify the intent of this Congress and 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
MeS from California has again ex- 
pi ; 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that I am perfectly convinced 
that there will be no Federal liability, 
that the liability, if it ever occurs, will be 
on the users of these kilowatts in the 
Northwest; and I want to say that the 
intent of our committee is that there be 
no liability of the Congress. If a peti- 
tion is made to the Congress to in any 
way accept the liability I will oppose that 
petition on the floor and will insist that 
Bonneville perform its obligation under 
its statute, which is to raise the rates in 
accordance with the cost of operation. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. The Bonneville Power 
Authority is developing into a creature 
of many, many talents. It seems to be 
becoming a vehicle to which every proj- 
ect in the Northwest can be attached 
that cannot be otherwise justified. The 
popular theme seems to be “Charge it to 
Bonneville Power.” 

There has been quite a bit of testi- 
mony about this reactor and the method 
of financing it. I understand that in 
about 5 minutes the Committee on Rules 
is going to consider a reclamation proj- 
ect which will charge $4 million more to 
the Bonneville project. My question is, 
How long can this go on? 

Mr. HOSMER. Let me say this, that 
although the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration may be caught in the midst of 
this public versus private power contro- 
versy, I do not visualize this particular 
arrangement as to Hanford as an issue 
of public power versus private power. 
We have a very valuable resource in the 
form of a byproduct, heat coming out of 
that reactor, and we have to make a de- 
cision as to whether or not we are go- 
ing to take a reasonable risk to obtain 
@ reasonable benefit from it. This re- 
actor happens to be located in an area 
where the public versus private power 
fight was brought up 30 years ago and 
lost by private power people. Those who 
have the electrical facilities in this area 
are the public power companies and the 
BPA. If we are going to salvage any of 
this heat we must necessarily work with 
that group. So we are not in a public 
versus private power right; we are in a 
situation where we are trying to utilize 
a byproduct asset without taking un- 
due risks in the process. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. The deficit of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration last year 
was about $12 million. This year it will 
be about $15 million, and next year it will 
be about $18 million. That is a deficit 
in its payments and obligations to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HOSMER. Let me correct that. 
These are annual deficits during certain 
periods of operation of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, but the scheduled 
payments are still ahead of require- 
ments, and if the risks I have mentioned 
to this House do not materialize, the 
Bonneville Power Administration is 
actually going to be a lot further ahead, 
because it is then going to be able to sell 
a large block of power at firm power 
rates rather than at dump power rates as 
it has to do at the present time. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. WESTLAND. According to the 
records they are still $38 million ahead 
in repayment of its debt. 

Mr. HOSMER. Bonneville Power will 
have other expenses and it cannot stay 
ahead indefinitely, When it cannot 


meet its obligations, the answer is to 


forthrightly raise its rates. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. NELSEN. There is a preference 
clause that gives 50 percent of the power 
to private utilities, it gives private utili- 
ties preference. Is the preference clause 
in general application as far as power is 
concerned? 

Mr. HOSMER. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought that up. Let me say that 
the preference clause applies to power 
which is marketed by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. This power that 
the private utilities will receive is by way 
of exchange for power that they give to 
Bonneville from the reactor generating 
facility. So the exchange power does not 
come under the preference provisions of 
the marketing clause of the BPA Act. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I want to compliment the gentle- 
man from California on the excellent 
dissertation he made on this subject. 
For the benefit of the Members of the 
House here, they should know that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hos- 
MER] was previously opposed to this leg- 
islation. He took a rather dim view of 
it when it was proposed this time, but 
through extremely diligent questioning 
of Mr. Luce, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Hurd, of the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System, and 
other witnesses, you have seen the con- 
clusions at which he arrived. We from 
the State of Washington welcome the 
support of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, I can assure you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
my remarks to this same amendment 
which will be proposed. It can be stated 
in fairly similar terms. If the Members 
understand what the proposition is, we 
will have the support of a vast majority 
of the Members. 

The fact is that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has already spent some- 
where between $25 million and $40 mil- 
lion in building this dual-purpose part 
of the reactor. It should be a pretty sim- 
ple matter to understand if these facili- 
ties are never used the Federal Govern- 
ment is never going to get any money 
back; but if they are used and put into 
proper usage, then the Federal Govern- 
ment does have a chance to get its money 
back, not only the $25 million or the 
$40 million that may have been spent on 
the convertibility features, but in the 
event that the dual-purpose operation 
of this reactor continues, the Federal 
Government will not only get back the 
$25 million, it can get back $125 million 
over a period of 24 years. I think that 
is a reasonably simple explanation of it, 
perhaps it may be a little too simple. 
But that is what the contract calls for. 
If plutonium is going to be produced, the 
Federal Government will recover $125 
million from the people from the State 
of Washington and from the users of 
power in the Pacific Northwest. 

Last year the Congress said “No” to a 
Federal Government development of 
this project. So we come back, we peo- 
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ple from the Pacific Northwest, partic- 
ularly from the State of Washington, 
and ask you to let us do it ourselves. We 
put up the credit of the public utility 
districts to the tune of $130 million to 
build this facility. 

We know we can sell the power. No 
one has ever said, certainly in recent 
years, that there was ever a surplus of 
power in the Pacific Northwest; in fact, 
the contrary is true. Mr, Luce is on 
record as having stated that up to at 
least the year 1975, which is as far as he 
can foresee, there will be no surplus of 
firm power in the Pacific Northwest. 
This even includes the Canadians sign- 
ing a treaty and putting in the Mica 
Creek Reservoir and the Libby Reservoir 
and all the other projects. 

Now, to get away from this public 
versus private power battle, which has 
gone on in the Northwest—no one can 
deny that—an amendment will be 
offered to this legislation that says this 
is a 50-50 deal. Private utilities can 
take half of the power and the public 
utilities can take half of the power. 
Now, what could be fairer than that? 
I will tell you this, that the private 
utilities or their representatives never 
appeared before the Atomic Energy 
Committee asking for any portion of 
this power. They seemed to be roaming 
around out in the halls saying various 
things, but I never heard one appearing 
before the committee. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Were they asked to 
appear before the committee? 

Mr.WESTLAND. They were. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. By whom? 

Mr. WESTLAND. They were asked by 
several of us. I asked them myself. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Not until the last 
minute. 

Mr. WESTLAND. No, that is not true, 
I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I ran into them out in the 
hall. I know most of them. They are 
friends of mine. I said, “Why don’t 
you come before the committee and tell 
us your problem and maybe we can work 
it out.” We want 800,000 kilowatts of 
power in the Pacific Northwest for the 
development of that area, and if Cali- 
fornia wants to get some of our power, 
I should think they would be happy to 
have this done. 
` Mr. VAN ZANDT. You know that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania also met 
with them. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Did the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania ask them to appear? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I immediately went 
over to the executive committee of the 
joint committee and asked them why 
they were not invited. 

Mr. WESTLAND. They were invited 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I made it very 
clearly known on the first day of the 
hearings, under questioning by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hosmer] 
that they would be welcome to come 
before the committee, and on another 
occasion I said they were welcome. And, 
I did confer with the gentleman in the 
well of the House and I asked him if he 
invited them, and he said “Yes.” I do 
not see why they should be so timid. 
We had open, public hearings, and if 
they had asked or applied for time, they 
would have been given time. 

Mr. WESTLAND. It is difficult for 
some people to understand, but out in 
the Pacific Northwest the lamb and lion 
lie down together. We have private 
utilities and we have public utilities, and 
they work together for the benefit of the 
Pacific Northwest. It has worked that 
way, where we have public utility dis- 
tricts build the dams and sell the power 
to private utilities. This is a similar 
arrangement. It works for the benefit 
of the whole Pacific Northwest. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I wish to commend my 
good friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND], 
for an excellent job, and at the same 
time commend the entire committee, and 
its distinguished chairman [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], for really establishing what I 
call an impressive hearing record. As 
our colleague from California in his re- 
marks earlier pointed out, penetrating 
and searching questions were asked on 
all facets of this reactor proposal, and I 
think some very satisfactory answers 
have been given. 

Referring to the question just pro- 
posed by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT], I 
would like to say that I, for one, con- 
tacted by phone representatives of the 
private utilities from our area and other 
areas and repeated to them the gentle- 
man from California, Chairman Hort 
FIELD’s statement that all those who 
wished to be heard would be heard and 
urged them to get in touch with him and 
ask time to present their viewpoints. 

Then, I would ask the gentleman this 
question: Is it not true that several 
questions of concern to our private util- 
ity companies were presented to the 
gentleman, and I would ask the gentle- 
man further did he not in those hearings 
ask for answers to these questions during 
the course of the same? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I will say to the 
gentlewoman that I received a series of 
questions which I understood had been 
propounded by the private utility com- 
panies. All of those questions were 
asked of Mr. Luce, of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, and those replies 
are all a matter on record. 

Let me say this: I for one would cer- 
tainly not want to be present or support 
any legislation that would be detrimen- 
tal to the private utility companies of 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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Mrs. MAY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I join the gentleman in 
that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs. MAY. I think it is important 
that we establish, as Representatives 
from the State of Washington, the fact 
that we certainly understand—the 
Washington delegation supporting this 
project—that any losses in the future 
will be paid for through rate increases 
by the Bonneville Power Administration 
rather than coming back to Congress to 
ask the Congress to pick up those losses, 
That is my understanding of the record, 
and I am sure it was the understanding 
of the gentleman now in the well of the 
House, 

Mr. WESTLAND. That was made 
very clear in the hearings, and it is in 
the letter which Mr. Luce has written 
to the chairman of the committee. We 
in the Pacific Northwest, if anything 
goes wrong with this project that we 
cannot foresee, expect to pick up the 
check. We are not going to come back 
and ask for any money from Congress 
with which to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, a year ago in January 
quite a little speech was made to this 
effect: Ask not what the country can do 
for you, but what you can do for your 
country.” We are trying to do this, just 
ourselves alone. We in the Pacific 
Northwest will pay the bill and produce 
the power. All we ask the Congress for 
is permission to do it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Mexico, a member of the committee 
(Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, we in 
the Congress are subjected to a lot of 
public relations propaganda. Sometimes 
it is very difficult to sift through the 
propaganda and separate the wheat from 
the straw. This proposal which we are 
presenting to the Committee is such a 
good proposal it is difficult to believe it is 
true. Let me point out to the Members 
of the Committee one or two things: 

First, there is no expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds involved. There is no risk to 
the Federal Government involved. There 
is an excellent chance that over a pe- 
riod of 24 years of the operation of this 
reactor we can bring into the Treasury 
of the United States $125 million. Now, 
has anyone ever been confronted with a 
proposal before where a Member could 
vote for a project that would bring into 
the Treasury of the United States $125 
million without any expenditure? 

Mr. Chairman, this is more than a 
vote for economy. This is a vote where 
one can be on the side of the angels, be- 
cause that is what the people in the 
Northwest are going to be; angels of the 
Treasury. We are trying to give the 
Atomic Energy Commission authority to 
sell a byproduct of a reactor operation. 
It is a byproduct, purely and simply. 
That is all it is. The people in the Pa- 
cific Northwest through the Washing- 
ton Public Power System have agreed to 
bond themselves to pay for it, and have 
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agreed to assume all liability involved. 
In the language of the amendment 
which will be offered, we will require 
them require them to offer to the pri- 
vate utilities on a nondiscriminatory 
basis 50 percent of this power. 

This means that the rates will be the 
same, the terms will be the same, and 
the contract in all respects will be the 
same with the private utilities as they 
will be with the public utilities. I hope 
the members of the committee will un- 
derstand this proposition, because I 
think it is an excellent one. I want to 
commend the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Hosmer] who was suspicious of 
this proposal. He looked into it and 
after very careful study decided it was 
a good proposal. 

I might say once more to the Members 
of the Congress that it is difficult some- 
times when we find ourselves voting 
against some proposal and then voting 
for it, because most of the time Mem- 
bers say, Well, this is the same old 
horse; you are dragging him back here 
and he has a different brand on him, 
but it is the same old horse.” This is an 
entirely new animal. This is an animal 
that will not require any expenditure 
by this Congress. This is a proposal 
that will put money into the Treasury 
instead of taking it out. We are seldom 
presented with a proposition where we 
can vote to bring money into the Treas- 
ury. Most of the time we are faced 
either with a proposal to impose taxes 
or to spend money. This time we are 
permitted to vote for a proposal that will 
bring money into the Treasury without 
an expenditure by the Government. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As a matter of fact, 
if there ever was an economy vote this 
is an economy vote, because without the 
expenditure or the investment of an ad- 
ditional Federal dollar we have the op- 
portunity of collecting various amounts. 
We do not know what the exact amounts 
will be because we do not know how 
many years this reactor will run. But 
if it runs 10 years, and all of the testi- 
mony indicates that is a likely prob- 
ability, we will need the plutonium for 
this reactor for 10 years, the Federal 
Treasury will collect $31 million on rates 
approved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the sale of this heat. If it runs 
24 years we will collect $125 million. If 
it runs the period of time of the bonds, 
which is 30 years, we will collect $5 mil- 
lion a year more for those additional 5 
years, which would bring into the Fed- 
eral Treasury $155 million. 

Mr. MORRIS. The Chairman is ex- 
actly correct. I would say of his state- 
ment, that is is an economy vote, is 
the understatement of the day. When 
you think of economy you think of sav- 
ing money which otherwise might have 
to be expended. This proposition is in 
terms of money that we are going to get 
into the Treasury without any expendi- 
ture whatsoever. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this going to provide 
some more cheap power for the North- 
west, for the Western States, wherever 
they may be? 

Mr. MORRIS. It is not necessarily 
cheap power. It is approximately the 
same they now have in the area. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that if he is talking in terms of 
economy, if industry is going to leapfrog 
the State of Iowa and deprive of us a 
source of cheap power, there is not much 
economy in it for the Middle West. 

Mr. MORRIS. I hope they will not 
leapfrog either the State of New Mexico 
or the State of Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I do not know 
about this, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PILLION]. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I sol- 
emnly say to this House that this bill is 
the greatest giveaway of this century 
from the viewpoint of the welfare of 
this Nation. It is the worst project ever 
presented to this House. It follows the 
plan of a Teapot Dome scandal except 
the Teapot Dome scandal was an ama- 
8 job and this is a superprofessional 

ob. 

The authorization for this new plu- 
tonium production reactor was first en- 
acted in the year 1958. The purpose of 
this plant then was to produce plutoni- 
um for our military weapons systems. 
This material is one of the fission mate- 
rials used to produce the fusion in our 
H-bombs. 

The original bill provided for a design 
that would allow for a later modification 
of the plant to produce a special steam 
suitable for generating electricity. But 
steam production was specifically lim- 
ited only in the event of disarmament, 
or in the event of a curtailed military 
need. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no dis- 
armament. And, it is my conviction that 
there is little hope for effective disarma- 
ment. 

Since the original Hanford steam au- 
thorization in 1958, the Soviet Union has 
violated the nuclear test ban. It has 
exploded about 80 nuclear test bombs. 

Mr. Khrushchev has repeatedly threat- 
ened the United States and our allied 
nations with 100-megaton H-bombs. 

The United States has just concluded 
a series of about 40 nuclear test bombs. 

We will be needing more nuclear power 
rather than less. 

Can we afford to delay plutonium 
production? No. 

To give you an idea of what the mili- 
tary situation is around the world, this 
morning’s Washington Post, July 17, 
1962, carries these headlines: “Khru- 
shchev Claims Unstoppable Missile,“ 
“Khrushchev States ‘We Have Global 
Rockets’,” “We Can Hit a Fly in Space.“ 

Mr. Khrushchev, on last Monday, July 
16, claimed that he is reducing Soviet 
armed forces. 

This does not prove a peaceful pur- 
pose on his part. The reduction of 


army forces is being made so that these 
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funds can be diverted to more firepower 
for the Soviet military arsenal. 

As a matter of record, the Soviet has 
steadily been increasing her military ex- 
penditures. Here are the figures: For 
1961, were 9.3 billion rubles—$10.2 bil- 
lion; for 1962, were 13.4 billion rubles— 
$14.8 billion. 

This amounts to 44.9 percent increase 
in 1 year. 

Mr. Khrushchev is concentrating on 
nuclear power. 

Our plutonium needs are greater than 
ever. Hanford electrical power genera- 
tion should not be allowed to delay plu- 
tonium production. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for a superi- 
ority in the quality and in the quantity 
of nuclear materials and nuclear weap- 
ons systems is greater than ever, greater 
than in 1958. 

The United States is in more grave 
danger today than it was in 1958. 

Under this proposed arrangement, the 
Atomic Energy Commission must serve 
dual masters. It will be under fiscal and 
economic pressures to schedule its plu- 
tonium production to also meet the fiscal 
requirements of private or civilian in- 
terests. 

There is a conflict of purpose, a con- 
flict of priorities, and a conflict of polit- 
ical requirements between plutonium 
production and electrical power produc- 
tion. 

It is dangerously unwise to thrust the 
Atomic Energy Commission and its man- 
agement into the complexities of the 
electrical supply business of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and of the 
16 corporations that make up the Wash- 
ington Power System. 

Mr. Chairman, this steam convertibil- 
ity mechanism at Hanford has already 
increased in estimated costs from $25 
million to $65 million. It has delayed 
completion of the plutonium plant from 
October 1962 to October 1963. One 
year’s plutonium production has already 
been lost due to the steam convertibility 
modifications. 

If the generator plant is added, the 
plutonium plant will have to be shut 
down at least 2 months in order to 
connect the plutonium plant to the gen- 
erating plant. Many other delays and 
complications. will be encountered in 
synchronizing the production of the two 
plants, 

Iam conservative in saying that over 
the next 5 years, another year of plutoni- 


um production will be lost if this gen- 


erating plant is authorized. 

Mr. Chairman, the imposition of a 
civilian electric generating plant upon 
the Hanford plutonium production plant 
will reduce and delay plutonium produc- 
tion. The lack of this nuclear fission 
material will, in turn, delay and reduce 
our military nuclear weapons systems 
capabilities and production. 

Any delay or reduction in our nuclear 
military capabilities endangers the se- 
curity and the survival of this country. 
HANFORD GENERATOR FISCAL PLAN CONSTITUTES 

A COLOSSAL FRAUD 

Mr. Chairman, I now address myself 
to the fiscal, economic, and production 
F of this fantastic proposi- 
tion. 
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THE AEC CONTRACT 


There are two major interdependent 
contracts involved in this project. This 
bill and amendment would authorize 
only one of the contracts. The two con- 
tracts are contingent upon each other. 
The terms of both contracts must be 
considered together in order to grasp 
their total purpose. 

The first contract, which is to be au- 
thorized in the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
is between the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the 16 utility corporations, 
known. as the Washington Public Power 
Supply System. 

The second contract is to be executed 
between the Bonneville Power Supply 
System and the same Washington Public 
Power Supply System. For brevity, I 
shall refer to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as the “AEC,” to the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System as the 
“Washington Power System,” to the 
Bonneville Power Authority as “Bonne- 
ville.” 

The AEC contract provides for the sale 
of its steam at Hanford to the Wash- 
ington Power System. This steam will 
operate an 800,000-kilowatt capacity 
generator to be built by the Washington 
Power System. 

The cost of the plutonium plant will be 
$130 million to the Federal Government. 
The cost of convertibility features of the 
plutonium plant to reinstitute the steam 
to higher pressures will cost the Federal 
Government $65 million. 

The generating plant to be built by the 
Washington Power Supply out of rev- 
enue funds will cost $135 million. 

The term of the contract coincides 
with the length of the revenue bond pay- 
off—30 years. 

Until 1972, the plutonium plant will 
produce both plutonium for the AEC and 
steam for the Washington Power Supply. 

It is expected that after 1972, the plu- 
tonium production will be discontinued, 
and the plutonium plant will then be 
leased to the Washington Power Supply 
for the production of steam only. 

CRITICISM OF AEC CONTRACT 


Here are the glaring defects in this 
contract so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned: 

First. It leases 13 acres of prime in- 
dustrial land to the Washington Power 
Supply for a rental of $1,000 for the first 
year, and $10 thereafter. This is only a 
token payment, a giveaway of the land. 

Second. When plutonium production 
is to be discontinued in the year 1972, the 
whole of the plutonium plant costing 
$195 million will be leased to the Wash- 
ington Power System for $1,000 for the 
first year, and for $10 per year there- 
after. This is another token payment. 

Since the life of the plant is estimated 
to be 33 years, this contract gives away, 
for only a nominal consideration of $10 
a year, the total Federal investment of 
$195 million in this plutonium plant, to 
the Washington Power System. 

Third. The contract provides a fixed 
schedule of annual payments by the 
Washington Power Supply to the AEC. 

These payments are estimated to 
amount to somewhere between $30 mil- 
lion and a possible, but improbable, $125 
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million over the 30-year life of the con- 
tract. They do not begin to pay the Fed- 
eral cost for convertibility, nor do they 
pay any part of the plutonium plant. 

These payments are based on prices 

for dump steam, not on actual Federal 
costs. 
It should be fully understood that in 
the second Bonneville contract the Bon- 
neville Power Administration reimburses 
the Washington Power System for every 
dollar the Washington Power System 
pays to the AEC. 

So that the net result is that the 
Washington Power System pays nothing 
for the steam. 

BONNEVILLE CONTRACT 


The Bonneville Power Administration 
contract with the Washington Power 
System is an integral part of the AEC 
contract and overall fiscal scheme. 

Under this contract, the Bonneville 
Power Administration will receive all the 
electric power generated by the Wash- 
ington Power System Hanford generator. 

In return, Bonneville will pay to the 
Washington Power System: 

First. All costs and expenses incurred 
by the Washington Power System, each 
year, and 

Second. Without limitation, all in- 
terest, and amortization costs of the 30- 
year revenue bonds. 

Now, a cursory reading of the con- 
tracts and the claims of the Bonneville 
Administration would make this contract 
appear to be an innocent, good faith, mu- 
tually advantageous arrangement. 

However, upon a close examination 
of the terms of the contracts, it becomes 
clearly evident that this “grandiose 
design” will victimize the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

The crux of this proposed legislation 
is contained in the Bonneville contract. 
Let us examine the terms of this Bonne- 
ville contract with the Washington 
Power Supply. 

First. The Washington Power Supply 
will construct a generating facility esti- 
mated to cost $135 million. The Fed- 
eral Government, through its agency, 
will guarantee the payment of this con- 
struction. 

There is no limitation upon the cost of 
construction by this private, non-Fed- 
eral agency. 

This is unlimited back-door spending, 
not by a Federal agency, but by a non- 
Federal agency. 

The payment will be fully guaranteed 
by the delivery of firm Federal electric 
power to the Washington Power System 
at rates that are less than one-half of 
present costs. 

So, in effect, the Washington Power 
System will receive more than $2 for 
every $1 of construction costs for the 
generator. 

Second. Although this Congress has 
prudently and wisely limited the interest 
rates to 4 percent that the U.S. Treasury 
may pay for long-term bonds, there is 
no limitation on the revenue bonds. The 
Federal Government guarantees pay- 
ment whether the interest rates are 5, 
6, or 7 percent. Again, the Washington 
Power System will receive more than $2 
for every $1 it pays out in interest. 
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Third. The power to be delivered by 
the Washington Power System to the 
Federal Government is not firm power. 
There will be about 350 hours of stop- 
pages a year. Its value to the Federal 
Government is only about 25 percent of 
the value of the firm power the Wash- 
ington Power System will receive from 
the Federal Government. 

Fourth. The Federal Government will 
not pay for the power delivered to it on 
the basis of its quantity, or quality, or its 
utility. It guarantees payment regard- 
less of the usability or salability of the 
power. 

Fifth. The Bonneville power now has, 
and will have, millions of kilowatts ex- 
cess capacity over the next 10 years, for 
about 6 months a year, in high water 
periods. 

In these periods, the Hanford power 
delivered by the Washington Power Sys- 
tem is valueless dump power. 

Sixth. It is commonly approved elec- 
trical engineering practice to firm up 
hydropower with firm steampower in pe- 
riods of low water. 

These contracts impractically attempt 
to do the reverse. Bonneville is at- 
tempting to firm up the secondary power 
to be produced at Hanford with hydro- 
power. 

Seventh. The Federal Government has 
invested more than $2 billion in the 
Bonneville Power Administration within 
the State of Washington. 

A sizable portion of this is a subsidy in 
the form of below-cost interest rates, 
favorable allocations in the cost of con- 
struction, and repayments over unrealis- 
tic long periods, in inflated and reduced- 
value dollars. 

In spite of these subsidies, Bonneville 
failed to repay its interest and amortiza- 
tion in the last 3 years. Its deficit for 
fiscal 1963 will be $18 million. 

Its average rate for firm power is 2.3 
mills. The present value and the present 
replacement costs for power today is 
more than double the bankrupt prices at 
which they are giving power away. 

ROLE OF THE WASHINGTON PUBLIC POWER 

SUPPLY SYSTEM 

Now, let us examine the benefits and 
the liabilities of the Washington Power 
System in these contracts: 

First. The Washington Power System 
will not, in fact, invest $1, either in the 
plutonium plant or in the generating 
plant. 

Second. It does not issue equity stock, 
or increase its capitalization. 

Third., The $135 million cost of con- 
struction of the generating plant is bor- 
rowed, not on its own credit, but is bor- 
rowed upon the guarantees and the 
terms of the contract with the Federal 
Government, through its agent, the Bon- 
neville Power Administration. 

Fourth. The Washington Power Sys- 
tem, in fact, pays nothing for the steam 
convertibility costs of the plutonium 
plant. 

Fifth. The Washington Power System, 
in fact, pays nothing to the AEC for the 
steam it receives. This is all reimbursed 
by Bonneville. 

Sixth. In about 1972, when plutonium 
production is expected to stop, the 
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Washington Power System will com- 
pletely take over the federally built $195 
million plutonium plant for $10 per year 
rental. 

Seventh. The Washington Power Sys- 
tem, in essence, and in fact, is acting 
merely as a go-between, a front, for two 
Federal agencies—the AEC and Bonne- 
ville. 

Eighth. Without $1 of actual invest- 
ment, the Washington Power System will 
be receiving firm power from the Federal 
Government for a period of 30 years. 

At Bonneville’s subsidized, below-cost 
prices, of 2.3 mills per kilowatt-hour, this 
giveaway is about $8 million per year. 

At actual present day prices, the Fed- 
eral giveaway to the Washington Power 
System will amount to about $16 million 
a year over the next 30 years. 

THE BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
clear, and to emphasize that no reflec- 
tion is intended upon any Member of 
this House. No blame is to be attached 
to the 16 corporations known as the 
Washington Power System. 

They have every right to make as ad- 
vantageous a contract as possible. They 
owe no obligation or duty to the Federal 
Government. 

The distinguished Representatives 
from the State of Washington are to be 
admired and respected for their zeal and 
ability in their presentation of the fav- 
orable aspects of this project. 

I have sensed that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has been a most reluctant 
participant in this scheme. 

This project was concocted by the 
Bonneville Power Administration. It 
must bear all culpability for this uncon- 
scionable scheme. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take time to answer the gentle- 
man’s remarks, but I must say this in 
all kindness—— 

Mr. PILLION. Will the gentleman 
yield me some of his time 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am sorry, but I 
have no unobligated time. 

I just want to say this to the gentle- 
man, that I never in 10 minutes’ time 
heard so many items of misinformation 
as the gentleman has divulged. The 
reactor under the dual-purpose function 
which is envisaged will produce a tre- 
mendous amount of plutonium, the 
maximum amount of plutonium that it 
is designed for under any circumstances, 
and at the same time produce steam. 

Mr. PILLION. Does the gentleman 
deny that plutonium production has 
been slowed down for a year? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. To the extent that 
you imply that the conversion perhaps is 
responsible, I certainly do. The reactor 
has run into technical trouble, as every 
reactor we have ever built has run into 
technical trouble, and it is related to such 
facts as cracks in the stainless steel tub- 
ing which had to be corrected. 

Mr. PILLION. Does the gentleman 
deny that the plant will be shut down for 
2 months while they synchronize these 
two operations? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course there 
will be some slowdown to tie the two 
plants together, but not any 2 months’ 
period. j 
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And I will tell the gentleman some- 
thing else while we are on the subject, 
that practically every reactor in Soviet 
Russia is a dual-purpose reactor. If we 
should ever have a disarmament agree- 
ment and we do not have dual-purpose 
reactors, then the reactors at Hanford, 
Savannah, Ga., or anywhere else would 
be shut down and it would take 2 years to 
get back into plutonium production 
again. In the case of a dual-purpose 
reactor it can go back into the produc- 
tion of plutonium in a very short time. 
It is dictated by our defense require- 
ments. 

Mr. PILLION. As a matter of fact, 
when we are dealing with defense ca- 
pabilities I do not propose to follow the 
recommendations of Khrushchev. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. Hansen]. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to commend the gentle- 
man from California, chairman of the 
committee, who has done such an out- 
standing job. Also I want to join my 
associates from Washington in com- 
mending Congressman Hosmer for his 
diligence. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to express 
an entirely different viewpoint than the 
rest of those who have spoken. Last 
year we discussed very thoroughly the 
matter of cost and payment. It is not 
to be paid for out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Today I want to discuss this Hanford 
project in particular from the viewpoint 
of our natural resources. 

Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. In connection with 
the last remark of the gentlewoman, is 
it my understanding that her intention 
is that if on the project there are losses 
they would be made up by an upward 
revision of the power rates and not by 
resort to the U.S. Treasury? 

Mrs. HANSEN. Presumably it would 
be made up by an increase in the power 
rates charged by the supply system. 

Mr. HOSMER. At Bonneville? 

Mrs. HANSEN. Presumably. I think 
I know what the gentleman is thinking 
about. 

The new Hanford plutonium produc- 
tion reactor, when completed, will pro- 
duce as a byproduct an amount of steam 
which will be sufficient to produce 800,- 
000 kilowatts of electric energy. 

I am delighted that a group of far- 
sighted public utilities in my State, with 
the encouragement of the State govern- 
ment, have felt so strongly the necessity 
for preventing the waste of the Hanford 
steam that they have offered the pro- 
posal which is before us today. 

Also on the subject of conservation of 
resources, I feel I must repeat at this 
time a point I made last Friday when the 
Joint Committee’s amendments were 
under discussion on this floor. Fish 
make up one of the largest natural re- 
sources of the district I represent and, 
indeed, of the whole Pacific Northwest 
coast. Research into the conditions 
which must prevail in order for our fish 
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to live out their life cycle has been par- 
ticularly important, with the construc- 
tion of hydroelectric dams on the rivers 
up which our anadromous fish must 
travel to spawn. 

It has been found that the reactors 
already in operation at Hanford have 
raised the temperature of the Columbia 
River, thus threatening the salmon pop- 
ulation. It seems more than likely that 
the tremendous amount of steam from 
the new reactor, because of the quantity 
and temperature, will raise the tempera- 
ture of the Columbia still further, to the 
detriment of the salmon spawning 
grounds. 

Thus, the installation of power gener- 
ating facilities would serve a double pur- 
pose conservationwise: First, capturing 
and using the steam; and, second, pre- 
venting the depletion of our fish popula- 
tion through diseases caused by exces- 
sively warm water. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to call at- 
tention at this time to a resolution sent 
by the Izaak Walton League of our State, 
in which they state: 

During the perlod of upstream migration 
of adult spawner salmon these cold-water 
species are extremely susceptible to the 
devastating disease columnaries when the 
water temperature ranges between 55° to 75° 
F. depending upon the virulence of the 
strains of columnaris. 


They go on tosay: 

In 1958 the temperature of the Columbia 
River below Hanford did reach in August 
an average peak of 71.7° F. during the up- 
stream migration, and it is definitely estab- 
lished that catastrophic mortalities occurred 
during that summer; and 

Whereas steampower generators if in- 
stalled in conjunction with the newly con- 
structed nuclear reactors would utilize waste 
heat, would generate 800,000 kilowatts of 
power, and would prevent a further increase 
in temperature, 


They go on to urge the adoption of 
this reactor plant. Then they say: 

Whereas the power generators would also 
reduce the amount of radioactivity being 
discharged to the Columbia River from the 
reactors, which radioactivity is high as a 
recent report by the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, states, in part, “Estimates indicate 
that the average radiation exposure of the 
near-downstream populations is not far 
removed from the recommended limits at 
the present time.” 


Thank you. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, a year ago we brought 
to the well of this House legislation 
which had a line item in it authorizing 
$95 million Federal expenditures for the 
purpose of constructing and operating 
a generating facility by the AEC. That 
was conclusively defeated. 

Now, I do not believe in futile gestures. 
We were faced with this action by the 
Members of the House and we accepted 
that in our committee. We realized 
that we had a very valuable resource, 
800,000-kilowatt capacity of steam being 
made as a byproduct of this nuclear re- 
actor to make plutonium. We can either 
shoot that steam into the air and waste 
it, or it can be utilized. That is the issue 
before the House today. 
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Now, I have heard a great deal of talk 
in the well of this House, “Cut down on 
big government.” “Let the people back 
in the States handle their problems.” 
Members of the Committee, that is 
exactly what we are doing. The citizens 
of the State of Washington, involved in 
16 different separate public utility bodies, 
have banded themselves together into 
an association, and they are offering to 
bond their resources, their assets, their 
credit, to the tune of $131 million to pay 
for the generating facilities which this 
Congress denied the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay for last year. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be happy to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not true that the 
offer came from the Washington Public 
Power Supply System unsolicited as far 
as the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy is concerned and as far as the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is absolutely 
true. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I say this knowing 
full well that last year the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission had asked if they 
would make this request. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. McCone, for- 
mer Chairman, went to the private utili- 
ties in the State of Washington and 
asked them to build these facilities and 
take this steam from the Government, 
and they turned him down. 

Now, under this arrangement that the 
gentleman from California, my colleague 
(Mr. Hosmer], is going to offer an 
amendment on, it still gives to the pri- 
vate utility companies access to this 
power on a 50-percent basis, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have turned 
down the opportunity to act upon their 
own. initiative, and that power is going 
to be offered to them at nondiscrimina- 
tory rates, both as to the rate for the 
kilowatt cost and for the time period. 
The gentleman from California IMr. 
HosMER] is going to offer the amend- 
ment that will guarantee that they will 
receive 50 percent of this power at non- 
discriminatory rates, and part of his 
amendment also goes to the point of pro- 
tecting them in the time period of the 
contract in the unlikely eventuality. that 
any agency of the Federal Government 
should acquire these generating facili- 
ties by congressional direction at any 
time in the future; that the long time 
periods of the original contract shall be 
held inviolate and shall prevail until the 
end of the contract. 

Now, how far can you go in being fair? 
How far can you go to utilize a waste 
resource and bring into the Treasury of 
the United States perhaps $30 million, 
perhaps $65 million, perhaps $125 mil- 
lion, yes, perhaps $150 million for waste 
steam that is not being used? How far 
can you go to be fair? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. The general objection 
of the private utilities is a feeling that 
this would establish a precedent in this 
way: That the arrangement for the ex- 
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change of power amounts to what some 
people call a guarantee of the bonds of 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System by the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration in that it puts up sufficient elec- 
tricity to sell and pay for them. 

They say this device could be used 
without congressional authorization in 
connection with conventional steam 
plants and any other types of nonhydro- 
electric power facilities that various 
power administrations would want to 
have. 

In the first place, it to me does not 
amount to a precedent for this type of 
thing. Actually, the contract that we 
have before us and the program data 
justification No. 63-1000, as the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr, PILLION] indi- 
cated, is one ball of wax. It is set out 
there in a separate contract but in 
totality, it is just one part of a total 
arrangement which has been brought to 
Congress. It can be interpreted as es- 
tablishing a precedent for bringing this 
kind of arrangements to Congress for an 
akay rather than the opposite, the fear 
of the private utility people. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. May I comment 
and say I agree with the gentleman in 
his interpretation. I might also say that 
the public power people have been be- 
rating me because we have agreed to ac- 
cept the gentleman’s amendment to make 
50 percent of the power available to the 
private utilities. You know, I am get- 
ting a little bit tired of everybody being 
a hog. When you try to give them a fair 
deal and try to give 50 percent to the 
public power people, the private power 
groups are dissatisfied. When you try 
to give 50 percent to the private power 
people, the public power groups are dis- 
satisfied. But I say it is up to the Con- 
gress to recapture $125 million out of a 
waste item and let the public power peo- 
ple and the private power people both 
take a fair arrangement or leave it. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield further to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. On this precedent 
point, let us assume that the gentleman 
and I are wrong, that this actually does 
establish a precedent. If it is a prece- 
dent, it means there is already existing 
legal authority in the Bonneville Power 
Administration Act and some of these 
other power administration acts to go 
into these sort of arrangements. : 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I have an opinion 
from the General Accounting Office on 
my desk to the effect that the Bonneville 
Power Administration can buy steam 
anywhere it wants to buy it. 

Mr. HOSMER. I do not doubt that, 
but let me say this: If we assume for the 
purpose of argument they do have the 
authority, whether or not this is a prece- 
dent is immaterial. If those who ob- 
ject to that kind of arrangement, who 
want that to stop, then the way for them 
to do it is not to defeat these amend- 
ments, but to amend the Bonneville 
Power Administration Act and specifi- 
cally take away the power they assume 
now exists. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. The power exists now 
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under the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion Act. We are not interfering with 
the power of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration Act, nor modifying it one 
degree. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield briefly to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. As I understand it, the 
gentleman claims that the United States 
will benefit because the Washington 
Power Supply System will be paying to 
the Atomic Energy Commission in cash 
roughly between $30 million and $125 
million for the steam it receives over the 
course of the next 30 years? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Twenty-four years. 

Mr. PILLION. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. The 
schedule is for a period of 24 years, which 
has been approved by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Mr. PILLION. If the gentleman will 
yield further, permit me to say this: 
The Bonneville Power Administration is 
an agency of the Federal Government. 
Bonneville will repay the Washing- 
ton power corporations through firm 
power deliveries every dollar it pays to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Now the gentleman 
is wrong. The gentleman does not 
understand. 

Mr. PILLION. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am going to cor- 
rect the gentleman. Permit me to cor- 
rect the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. It will pay it back in 
power. The gentleman knows that. 
What is the difference in resources“ 
whether you pay it in resources in coal 
or gold or dollars? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman, if 
he understood it, would understand it 
to be this way—that the Washington 
public power group will deliver— 

Mr. PILLION. Will the gentleman 
yield further in order to permit me to 
finish my question? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. PILLION. In addition to the re- 
payment in hydro—cheap-priced hydro 
firm power—for every dollar paid to the 
AEC the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion must also guarantee in power the 
payment in full of the cost of revenue 
bonds, their interest and amortization. 
And thus the Washington Power Supply 
does not invest one dollar but receives 
all the power. Ultimately the plutonium 
plant and the generating plant, fully 
paid for at a cheap price of power that 
is worth twice the rate that is being 
charged these utilities, will go to the 
Washington utilities for practically 
nothing. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman’s 
understanding of the matter is faulty. 
He has mixed in his explanation some 
things that are correct and some things 
that are wrong. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr. HOSMER. I think some parts of 
what the gentleman from New York has 
said are in essence correct. But what 
the gentleman from New York overlooks 
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is that by the existence of this power 
from the NPR which is unfirmed power 
and the existence of Bonneville power, 
which is unfirmed—by this arrangement, 
the combination of the two create not 
only the firm power that will produce 
the revenues that will pay for this $130 
million generating facility but will give 
Bonneville a substantial block of addi- 
tional firm power that it would not have 
had. And thereby Bonneville will be 
obtaining revenues that it would never 
have had before. And as a consequence 
it stands to gain and the Government 
stands to gain rather than lose. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right; both 
the Bonneville operation and the AEC 
operation will be receiving money. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11947 is a bill to 
authorize appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission for fiscal year 1963. 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has held hearings on the projects and 
provisions in this bill, which have been 
summarized by my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois. 

However, for the reasons I shall ex- 
plain later, I oppose the proposed amend- 
ments to authorize construction of gen- 
erating facilities at the Hanford new 
production reactor. 

INCREASE IN NPR COSTS 


Insofar as the bill itself is concerned, 
I wish to direct the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the House to section 107(d), on 
page 9 of the bill, lines 20 through 22. 
This amendment increased by $50,200,000 
the amount authorized by the AEC Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1959, be- 
cause of increases in costs of the Han- 
ford new production reactor above the 
original estimates. 

These cost increases were, for the most 
part, caused by difficulties with the re- 
actor piping to handle the increased 
pressures and temperatures to produce 
steam, and resulting delay. The total 
cost of this reactor is now estimated at 
$195 million. If the Congress had au- 
thorized a regular plutonium producing 
reactor in 1959, the cost would have been 
approximately $120 million, and we 
could have saved the taxpayers $75 mil- 
lion, 

The Congress was hoodwinked in 1959 
into authorizing a “convertible” type of 
reactor, and this has proven to be a very 
costly mistake. But from this mistake 
we can learn at least three lessons: 

First. Public power advocates have, 
from the beginning, advanced phony 
cost estimates for producing power from 
the Hanford NPR; 

Second. The actual costs have greatly 
exceeded the estimated costs; and 

Third. The estimates for completing 
the reactor, and the construction of gen- 
erating facilities, are probably equally 
uncertain, and the consumers, or the tax- 
payers, will be stuck in the long run. 

This uncertainty was recognized by 
the witnesses during the hearings. For 
example, Commissioner Wilson stated: 

Dr. Witson. Congressman VAN ZANDT, I 
think you can go into it just as carefully as 
possible, and just as earnestly as possible, 
and you still would not be able to tell 
whether it was $30 or $45 million extra cost 
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due to convertibility, But I think it is some- 
place in that range, and that will always 
remain uncertain, because you just cannot 
tell what would have happened. 


Another witness, Mr. Quinn stated: 


There will always be some degree of un- 
certainty until it is completed. 


COSTS OF THE STEAM 


During the hearings held by the Joint 
Committee last week, I asked the follow- 
ing questions of the AEC witness, Mr. 
George Quinn, concerning the price to 
be charged for the steam: 


Representative Van Zanpr. In establishing 
this dollar figure, what was taken into con- 
sideration, from the Government's stand- 
point? Was it the $195 million? 

Mr. QuINN. No, sir, it was not. 

Representative VAN ZanpT. What part of 
it, or what portion of it? 

Mr. QUINN. We did not approach the ques- 
tion of determination of the price for steam 
on the basis of AEC costs. We recognize 
that if a certain portion of the costs were 
attributed to power, it could result in a very 
unfair situation in the event of a very short 
dual purpose period. This could result in 
costs of power considerably higher than what 
the power would cost from an alternate 
source. (Hearings, p. 33.) 


In’ other words, the AEC will not 
charge a price based on a portion of the 
$195 million construction cost of produc- 
ing the steam, but rather will charge a 
price which AEC believes is “fair” to the 
public power groups. This may seem 
fair to AEC and the public power 
groups—but is it fair to the taxpayers? 

POSSIBLE REQUEST FOR APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


I would like also to quote from the rec- 
ord of the hearings some further ques- 
tions which I asked Mr. Luce, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville Power 
Administration: 


Representative VAN ZANDT. Now, Mr. Luce, 
as I understand it, the BPA may terminate 
if it determines that “continuation of this 
agreement could no longer be economically 
on They could terminate, could they 
no 

Mr. Luce. Prior to the commencement of 
commercial operations; yes. 

Representative VAN ZANDT, If they termi- 
nate, who pays off the $130 million bonds of 
WPPSS? 

Mr. Luce. Presumably, if this happened 
prior to the commencement of commercial 
operations, that amount of investment would 
not have been incurred. 

What that section is in there for, Mr. VAN 
ZANDT, is the possibility that the Govern- 
ment might decide not to complete the NPR; 
or you might have a disarmament agreement 
of an international character that would 
result in a decision not to complete that 
plant. Now, in that event, the Govern- 
ment would be obligated under this contract 
to take over what moneys had been spent 
toward building these generating facilities. 

Representative VAN ZANDT. In other words, 
then, the Congress would get a request to 
appropriate funds. 

Mr. Luce. That is correct; and this is one 
of the reasons that we took this contract to 
the Appropriations Committees and told 
them we did not intend to enter into it if 


they objected. (Hearings, pp. 68-69.) 


In other words, as recognized by Mr. 
Luce himself, there is the possibility that 
the Congress may later be asked for ap- 
propriations, and the taxpayers may 
eventually be forced to further subsidize 
this costly adventure. When we are told 
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that the new production reactor will 
bring only blessings at no further costs 
to the taxpayer, my answer is: Look at 
the record. Look at the record of suc- 
cessive cost increases, delays, and un- 
anticipated difficulties from this reactor. 
PERIOD OF DUAL PURPOSE OPERATION 


When we are told that we will receive 
revenues from operation of this reactor, 
let us remember that will occur only if 
it is operated as a dual purpose facility 
beyond 1972. Mr. Chairman, we have no 
such assurance. Let me quote from a 
New York Times article of May 3 by Mr. 
John Finney entitled “Kennedy Orders 
a Production Cut in Atomic Weapons”: 

President Kennedy has directed the mili- 
tary to cut back its orders for nuclear war- 
heads by several thousands, Pentagon sources 
disclosed today. 

The reduced rate of acquisition will affect 
mostly the small, battlefield type of weapons. 
Existing stockpiles will not be altered. 

Presumably, the President’s action was 
taken partly because the Nation already pos- 
sesses more than enough nuclear weapons of 
certain types. 

Under these circumstances, we have no 
assurance that plutonium will be needed 
from this reactor beyond 1972, or even 
1970. If this reactor is used for plu- 
tonium production for only a few years, 
this becomes a bad financial proposition, 
and the anticipated revenues will never 
be received. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a better chance 
that we will lose more money on this 
already costly reactor than that we will 
ever receive a dime. 

POSSIBLE COST INCREASES 


During the hearings both the repre- 
sentative of the public power groups and 
the Bonneville Power Administrator ad- 
mitted that they had had no experience 
in constructing generating facilities to 
operate from steam coming from an 
atomic reactor. The public power 
groups have estimated that $25 million 
will be required to add a sixth loop to 
this reactor, and an overall cost of $130 
million for construction of generating 
and transmission facilities. In view of 
the record it seems probable that both 
of these estimates are low and that 
further cost increases will develop when 
and if construction pr "i 

Supposedly, BPA will increase its rates 
to cover cost overruns. But BPA is al- 
ready operating at a deficit, and political 
pressures will probably attempt to resist 
a rate increase. Thus the taxpayer, not 
the ratepayer, will be asked to pay in 
the long run. 

WASTE STEAM OR WASTE DOLLARS 


We are told that this expenditure is 
necessary in order to prevent good steam 
from being wasted. On the other hand, 
we are told that another $25 million is 
needed for a sixth loop in order to make 
this steam usable. Are these two stories 
consistent? Why will good energy be 
wasted if $25 million more is needed to 
make it usable? Are we going to waste 
steam or still more dollars? 

TAX-FREE BONDS 


During the hearings, Mr. Luce testi- 
fied that “there is no question that the 
marketing arrangements represented by 
this exchange contract would be 
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regarded as very important to any 
prospective purchaser of these revenue 
bonds, so that the contract is important 
in the sale of the revenue bonds,” hear- 
ings, page 68. In other words, the 
credit of the United States is being used 
to support this whole project. BPA and 
the Federal Government are the real 
backers of this scheme. This is a dan- 
gerous precedent to utilize sale of tax 
free municipal“ bonds in order to ad- 
vance the ambitions of a Federal pub- 
lic power agency. Perhaps the legality 
of this device, as well as the serious 
questions of policy, should be further 
studied. 
SUMMARY OF SIX POINTS 

Yesterday, in order to explain my 
position in advance to all Members of 
this House, I made six points which I 
will now briefly recapitulate: 

First. The basic issues are the same 
as last year. The Federal Government 
through the AEC will own the reactor. 
The public power group, subsidized and 
supported by the Federal Government, 
will own the generating facilities. The 
proponents include Alex Radin, of the 
American Public Power Association, and 
Clyde Ellis, of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. The op- 
ponents include the National Coal As- 
sociation and the private utility indus- 
try. Thus we have the same basic 
alinement as we did last year. 

Second. The proposed scheme has 
serious defects. The Federal Govern- 
ment will still be exposed to risks, The 
Bonneville Power Administrator may 
terminate the agreement prior to com- 
mencement of commercial operation if 
he determines that it is not economically 
justified, in which event the Govern- 
ment—the taxpayers—must reimburse 
the public power group for all obliga- 
tions, costs, and expenses. In addition, 
Bonneville can take over the generating 
facilities at any time by paying the un- 
amortized balance, which means simply 
that if we approve this project, the door 
is open for outright Federal ownership 
of both the reactor and the generating 
facilities at some future date. Finally, 
the marketing agreement of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration will be the 
security for the tax-free revenue bonds 
that the public power group will issue 
to finance the generating facilities. 

Third. The BPA is the real party in 
interest. BPA must agree to deliver firm 
power regardless of the amount of fluc- 
tuating power it may receive from the 
new production reactor. If the new pro- 
duction reactor fails to deliver as hoped, 
BPA must increase its rates or absorb 
the loss, with possible serious effects on 
its entire system. 

Fourth. The capacity of BPA to as- 
sume these risks is doubtful. Since BPA 
has been operating at a deficit, the ad- 
visability of undertaking risky, 
costly venture is doubtful. The Admin- 
istrator says BPA will raise its rates, but 
should Congress rely on this assurance— 
or should we expect further subsidy? 

Fifth. The generation of commercial 
power from this Government-owned re- 
actor would create dangerous precedents. 
Bonneville heretofore has engaged only 
in hydro projects. This project will 
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serve as a precedent by Bonneville for 
adding other steamplants to its system, 
and for Government ownership of large- 
scale commercial atomic powerplants. 

Sixth. Congress needs more time to 
study this proposal, including review by 
the committee having jurisdiction over 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
The real party in interest, which must 
assume the risks, is the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, which 
has jurisdiction over BPA, has held no 
hearings on this proposal. 

Last year, the House of Representa- 
tives decisively rejected the construction 
of electric generating facilities at the 
Hanford new production reactor. I feel 
confident that the majority of the House 
will join with me to uphold our decision 
of last year. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, when we 
read the bill under the 5-minute rule, 
it is my intention to offer an amendment 
as à substitute to the amendment offered 
by the committee. My amendment will 
read as follows: 

The Commission is not authorized to enter 
into any arrangements for the construction. 
or operation of electric generating and trans- 
mission facilities at the Hanford new pro- 
duction reactor. 


Mr.BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BECKER. In listening to the gen- 
tleman and the arguments on this pro 
and con, do I arrive at this conclusion, 
that according to this legislation and the 
agreements in the contract, that the 
United States not only guarantees the 
bonds on the construction of this plant, 
but there is also an agreement in the 
contract of recapture or repurchase by 
the Federal Government? Is this in the 
contract? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The contract pro- 
vides that until the time the reactor be- 
comes operational, the Government may 
terminate the contract and assume re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. BECKER. We had that obligation 
we the legislation last year, did we 
no 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is right. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask two or three ques- 
tions of the chairman about some of 
the objections which have been raised to 
this project. I will refer first to the one 
just raised as to Government guarantee 
of the obligations. Will the Federal Gov- 
ernment become the guarantor of the 
revenue bonds which will be issued by 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Federal Goy- 
ernment will not become the guarantor 
of these bonds. The users of Bonneville 
power, the people who buy the Bonne- 
ville power, will stand, if there is any 
liability or any default they will stand, 
after the assets of the public power 
group. The public power group have 
bonded themselves to borrow $131 mil- 
lion. After their assets are exhausted, 
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if this should occur, first of all, then 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
must raise its rates and spread it over 
the whole system in order to make up 
any kind of deficit. They stand between 
the Federal Government and any loss. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I might point out 
here that our public utility districts in 
the State of Washington—16 of them 
make up this Washington Public Power 
Supply System proposing this project of 
our public districts, and I think we have 
27 in the State—have never defaulted on 
a single dollar of their bonds, so that the 
credit of these public utility districts is 
excellent—100 percent. 

Another matter I would like to ask 
about is this: It has been claimed that 
this proposal would circumvent the will 
of Congress and that this is really just 
another way of accomplishing what we 
failed to get approval of last year. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I suppose you can 
see anything you want to see. The 
proposition last year was to have the 
project financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, constructed and operated. In 
this instance a non-Federal entity is 
bonding itself on local credit and a local 
system of distribution of the power. 
For the price of the generating facility 
they are going to operate it. All the 
cost of operation and transmission of 
the power to the Bonneville grid for in- 
terchange division is going to be borne 
not by the Federal Government, not by 
the Bonneville Administration, but by 
private groups to the extent that private 
power utilities contracted this power. 
They will also enter into the guarantee 
through the rates they pay for the 
amortization of the $131 million of 
bonds, because the cost of the power 
which they get, which will be set at the 
universal Bonneville rate, will contain 
within it enough income for the Public 
Power Supply System to amortize their 
bonds over a period of years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington [Mrs. May] 3 minutes. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
closing minutes of this debate, I would 
like very briefly to reiterate as quickly 
as I can what I think are the major is- 
sues and points involved in the situation 
before us as we vote on this authoriza- 
tion bill, particularly on the amendment 
that will be offered to it concerning the 
Hanford reactor. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Members of this 
body are well aware, I am an enthusias- 
tic supporter of the proposal now before 
the House. I have personally contacted 
a great many Members of this body to 
explain the merits of the issue before 
us, and most particularly the benefits 
that would accrue to not only my dis- 
trict and the Pacific Northwest, but to 
the Nation, and hence the taxpayers. 

In addition to my personal conversa- 
tions with many of my colleagues, on 
June 26 I wrote to all members of the 
minority so that they might have before 
them for consideration some of the out- 
standing benefits of this local enterprise 
plan. In my letter I brought to the at- 
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tention of my colleagues the discussion 
of Members from the Pacific Northwest 
on the floor of the House a day earlier, 
and asked that my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle read the discussion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, all of 
the members of the congressional dele- 
gations from Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho jointly signed a letter sent to 
all Members of the House of Representa- 
tives last week which explained that an 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission authorization bill would be 
before us and that it would be necessary 
to pass this amendment if we are to take 
advantage of the opportunities available 
to the United States through approval 
of the contract between the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a sound pro- 
posal, and there is no question but that 
it is wholly different from the Federal 
powerplant rejected by the House of 
Representatives last year. Let me briefly 
enumerate these differences in the cur- 
rent proposal, because I believe in so 
doing the benefits will be obvious. 

First. No Federal funds are required. 
Last year Congress was asked to appro- 
priate $95 million to finance the addition 
of the power facilities. Washington 
Public Power Supply System will obtain 
its financing on the private money 
market through revenue bonds. 

Second. No Federal ownership or op- 
erating responsibilities are involved. 
Neither AEC nor BPA will be responsible 
for the operation of the power facilities 
under the Washington Public Power 
Supply System proposal, in contrast to 
the plans proposed last year for Federal 
ownership and operation. 

Third. No risks to taxpayers are 
created. Under the Washington Public 
Power Supply System proposal, the tax- 
payers are relieved of any risks which 
might be involved due to the uncertainty 
of the period of dual-purpose operation 
or for other reasons. Cost of any un- 
anticipated expense will be borne en- 
tirely by Northwest residents through 
their power rates. 

Under the Washington Public Power 
Supply System proposal, Washington 
Public Power Supply System will lease a 
site adjacent to the reactor and install 
generating equipment at its own ex- 
pense. During periods when the reac- 
tor is required for military plutonium 
production, byproduct steam will be 
purchased from AEC for power produc- 
tion; Washington Public Power Supply 
System will pay all powerplant capital 
and operating costs. When the reactor 
is not required for plutonium produc- 
tion, Washington Public Power Supply 
System will lease and operate it to pro- 
duce steam for generation of electricity; 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem will pay costs of nuclear fuel, opera- 
tion and maintenance of the reactor, 
and conversion to power-only operation. 

The Federal Government could ac- 
quire the facility at any time for the 
unamortized capital cost, but this op- 
tion—which is intended to assure 
against windfall profits—cannot be ex- 
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ereised without congressional approval. 

Output of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System powerplant will be 
delivered at cost under a long-term con- 
tract to BPA in exchange for deliveries of 
firm power by BPA to local participating 
utilities. All BPA customers—private 
power companies, industrial plants, rural 
electric cooperatives, and public agen- 
cies—haye been invited to participate in 
the proposed contract arrangement. 
The project has unified backing from the 
region, including support of chambers of 
commerce, labor, and farm and con- 
servation organizations. 

Cost of the power to be generated at 
the new production reactor, including 
the annual payments for byproduct 
steam, will be comparable to the cost of 
alternative sources of additional electric 
generation in the region. Actual power 
costs will depend upon the period of 
dual-purpose operation. Best estimates 
of the average cost of the Hanford power 
over the service life of the project range 
from $19 to $22 per kilowatt-year at the 
generator. This would be slightly in ex- 
cess of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The Hanford plant will not hurt the 
coal industry. No coal from the East is 
shipped to the Northwest, which is de- 
pendent upon hydropower for 96 per- 
cent of its electricity. Eventually the 
Northwest will probably turn to a hydro- 
thermal combination for its power sup- 
ply. Local loads are now doubling every 
10 years. If constructed now, Hanford 
represents a unique chance to realize 
economic electricity from waste heat. 
Creation of a new low-cost source of 
power will stimulate use of electricity 
and integration of the Hanford power- 
plant into the region’s power pattern 
will aid in the transition, paving the way 
for the most economic use of local coal 
resources by non-Federal utilities. Such 
coordination among private and public 
generating systems already exists in 
Northwest hydroelectric operations. 

The capital cost of the powerplant 
under the Washington Public Power 
Supply System proposal is not radically 
different from the Federal proposal of 
last year. The initial bond issue for 
financing the plant is estimated to re- 
quire about $130 million. The bond 
issue includes, however, many items of 
cost which were not included in the $95 
million estimate for Federal construction 
last year. The bond issue provides for 
the following additional costs which are 
incurred under non-Federal financing: 


Interest during construction $11, 000, 000 


State sales taxũ 3, 500, 000 
Fimancing expense 1, 300, 000 

Working capital and revenue 
Cs Ys RS RS RS ee EE 9, 000, 000 

Transmission cost from Hanford 
to Vantage „„. 7. 500, 000 
. E SE O 4, 000, 000 
Tota ia Se 36, 300, 000 


In other words a comparison between 
last year’s $95 million and this year’s 
approximately $130 million is not valid. 

Benefits of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System proposal are: 

First. Provide sole means of recover- 
ing taxpayer investment. Washington 
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Public Power Supply System will pay 
AEC $31 million during operation of the 
powerplant in the first 10 years—the 
minimum period of expected plutonium 
production, If dual-purpose operation 
should continue beyond that time, pay- 
ments to the Federal Government could 
reach in excess of $125 million over the 
anticipated life of the reactor as a 
plutonium producer, 

Without the powerplant, the reactor 
will stand idle after it is no longer 
needed to produce plutonium for weap- 
ons. Taxpayers have made an invest- 
ment in excess of $25 million to make the 
reactor convertible to power production. 
The addition of generating facilities 
offers the only opportunity to make use 
of this investment, and put a defense 
facility to peaceful use by creating the 
world’s largest atomic powerplant. 

Second. Add revenue to U.S. Treasury. 
Taxpayers will benefit substantially, es- 
pecially during the years of dual-purpose 
operation. BPA has surplus secondary 
power which it cannot sell because it is 
not firm. It can combine Washington 
Public Power Supply System power with 
this secondary energy and create addi- 
tional quantities of firm power for which 
there is a market. This new firm power 
will be produced from steam which 
would otherwise be entirely wasted. 

Third. Increase Northwest firm power 
resources. Hanford will help meet the 
growing firm power need of the North- 
west. The plant will have a capacity of 
800,000 kilowatts during dual-purpose 
operation and 860,000 kilowatts during 
power-only operation. When its output 
is integrated with the Bonneville system, 
the power supply of the Northwest will be 
increased by a firm power capacity of 
905,000 kilowatts during dual-purpose 
operation and 975,000 kilowatts during 
the power-only period. The plan is eco- 
nomically feasible and the additional 
firm power will be salable at standard 
BPA rates. 

Fourth. Aid all utilities, regardless of 
ownership. The additional firm power 
will be available to all BPA customers. 
In fiscal year 1961, BPA sold 36.3 per- 
cent of its power to private industry, 15.1 
percent to private companies, 38.8 per- 
cent to local public agencies and rural 
electric cooperatives, and 9.8 percent to 
Federal agencies, including AEC. 

Fifth. Help meet possible power short- 
age. Hanford power will be available at 
a time which will permit it to offset a 
threatened regional deficit of firm power 
in 1965-66. The first unit of the power- 
plant could be on the line in October 
1965; the second unit, in December 1965. 

Sixth. Protect fishery resources. By 
eliminating dumping of waste steam in 
the Columbia River, environmental con- 
ditions for fish will be materially im- 
proved. The Izaak Walton League and 
fisheries interests all support the Han- 
ford proposal. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that the people of 
Oregon and Washington, indeed the 
people of all the Northwest, owe a debt 
of gratitude to the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD], chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Committee, for the lead- 
ership he has shown, not only last year 
but also this year in this fight to build 
the electric generating facilities at the 
Hanford plant. 

The gentleman from California has at 
no time represented any special or self- 
ish group, but has spoken only in the 
public interest. Indeed, it is in the pub- 
lic interest and also in the interest of 
the economy of this Nation to allow the 
Washington power group to build these 
generating facilities at the Hanford 
plant. I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand those people who talk out of one 
corner of their mouths about economy, 
and at the same time vote against a 
project which would indeed turn waste 
steam into electricity which could be 
sold throughout the Northwest. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, approval of the 
proposal before us today will represent 
a significant step in the strengthening 
of our Nation’s security. 

Testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy establishes clearly 
that the nuclear defense of this country 
will be enhanced by the non-Federal con- 
struction and operation of electric gen- 
erating facilities at the new plutonium 
production reactor now being construct- 
ed at Hanford, Wash., by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Furthermore, this military advantage 
carries with it important economic bene- 
fits to taxpayers, who must bear the cost 
of hardware essential to our Armed 
Forces. 

Plutonium is a vital element in the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons. Our 
weapons system requires that an ade- 
quate supply of plutonium be available 
at all times. The AEC’s new production 
reactor at Hanford was authorized for 
the primary purpose of insuring that 
the supplies of plutonium needed to cre- 
ate our nuclear deterrent are at hand 
when needed. 

When plutonium requirements for 
weapons are deemed to be satisfied, pro- 
duction facilities may be put on standby. 
Should a disarmament agreement be 
consummated, plutonium-producing re- 
actors might be shut down. 

In either case, the security of the Unit- 
ed States would be affected by the speed 
at which these production reactors can 
be returned to the job of creating plu- 
tonium. 

The proposal of local agencies in the 
Pacific Northwest to provide for use of 
waste heat at Hanford to generate elec- 
tricity is a highly important factor in 
determining this timelag. 

With this powerplant in operation, 
only a few days will be necessary to re- 
start the making of recoverable pluto- 
nium. Without the powerplant in oper- 
ation, it would take upward of 2 years 
to get into plutonium production. 

The reason for this difference in time 
required to initiate plutonium produc- 
tion is twofold: First, when used to 
create steam for power the reactor re- 
mains hot where otherwise it would be 
put into cold standby and, second, trained 
operators would be on duty at the re- 
actor during the power-only phase while 
it would be necessary to seek and recruit 
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trained personnel in order to get the re- 
actor into operation if it were moth- 
balled after closing down plutonium pro- 
duction activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to cite a 
portion of the testimony on this sub- 
ject which was presented to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy during 
hearings held last week. 

On the witness stand was George F. 
Quinn, Assistant General Manager for 
Plans and Production of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The following 
colloquy took place between Chairman 
HOLIFIELD and Mr. Quinn: 


Mr. Quinn. If the reactor were in. oper- 
ation by the Supply System, there would be 
trained operators available, who could ac- 
tually run the reactor for plutonium pro- 
duction, whereas if the plant had been put 
into cold standby, we would have to go out 
and recruit personnel, and this might re- 
quire upward of 2 years to get a full crew 
on hand and get the reactor into operation. 

Chairman HoLIFIELÐ. So if we look for- 
ward into the future at a time when there 
might be a disarmament agreement to shut 
down plutonium production on the part of 
the United States and England and the So- 
viets, and such other nations as might have 
them at that time, we would be in the po- 
sition in this one plant of being able to 
restart plutonium production within a few 
days; where in the instance of the single 
purpose plants, it would be estimated to be 
approximately a year, as I understand it, to 
start up a single purpose plant. 

Mr. Quinn. I think it would be more 
likely 2 years, if we had to go out and re- 
cruit the operators for the facility, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Ho.irrerp. So if the Soviets 
wanted to abrogate an agreement, they would 
be in the position of being able to start 
into plutonium production almost immedi- 
ately, here in our country, due to the fact 
that our plutonium plants are single pur- 
pose plants, we would not be in the position 
of being able to start up immediately except 
in this particular plant. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. QuINN. That is correct, sir; unless we 
went to the very heavy expense of maintain- 
ing operating crews at all of our shutdown 
reactors, pending such a development; and 
this would be very costly. 


Mr. Chairman, we know that many of 
the plutonium producing plants in the 
Soviet Union are dual purpose. AEC 
Commissioner Robert E. Wilson told the 
Joint Committee that with the Hanford 
reactor operating for electric generation 
only it would require just “a few days” 
to start making plutonium again. I do 
not believe it makes good sense to toy 
with the defense of the United States by 
giving up this time advantage. 

As Mr. Quinn pointed out to the Joint 
Committee: 

If it had been shut down, it would prob- 
ably take upward of 2 years to recruit and 
train an operating crew to operate the reactor 
for production purposes whereas if it were in 
operation for power, the trained crew to op- 
erate the reactor would be readily available 
and the reactor could be converted to pro- 
duction directly. 


Mr. Chairman, Congress has already 
approved the expenditure of $25 million 
or more in the convertibility features of 
this reactor. In view of the carefully 
stated opinions of AEC experts regarding 
the delay which would be experienced in 
resuming plutonium production without 
the proposed powerplant, it seems to me 
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that Congress would be dangerously der- 
elict in its duty to protect the security of 
this country if it now failed to approve 
the effective utilization of this invest- 
ment. 

Substantial savings to the taxpayers 
are also involved. 

AEC witnesses testified that it would 
cost $1.5 million to $2 million to put the 
reactor into cold standby. If the re- 
actor continues to operate for power pur- 
poses after plutonium production is shut 
down, this expense will be avoided. 

During the time the reactor is in 
standby, there would be continuing 
maintenance costs of $300,000 per year. 
There would be no such costs if reactor 
use continued as a power-only operation. 

Should it be necessary to reactivate 
the reactor for plutonium production 
following a shutdown there would be a 
startup cost of approximately $5 million. 
With the proposed powerplant this cost 
would amount to only $1 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
from the hearings held by the Joint 
Committee to emphasize this point: 

Mr. Quinn. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
the time required to reactivate a facility 
put in standby would depend on the condi- 
tion of standby. I think it would be fair to 
say that at the time the production period 
ended, when plutonium requirements for 
weapons had been met, we would plan to 
put this facility into a more or less cold 
standby. The costs involved in doing this 
would be perhaps $114 to $2 million, initially. 

Dr. Witson, Are you talking about this 
particular unit? 

Mr. Quinn. I am talking about this par- 
ticular reactor, now. And we would have 
a continuing standby cost of $300,000 per 

ear. 

4 Should it be required to reactivate the 
plant for plutonium production, the reacti- 
vation might be on the order of $5 million. 

Now, if the plant were turned over to the 
supply system and operated as a power re- 
actor during this time, there would be no 
expenditure for shutdown, nor would there 
be a continuing standby cost. We further 
believe that the startup cost would only 
amount to perhaps $1 million instead of the 
$5 million. 


Mr. Chairman, this decision involves 
the safety of our Nation. The new pro- 
duction reactor now under construction 
at Hanford is the only plutonium pro- 
ducing plant in the entire Nation with 
convertibility features. The Soviets have 
convertible reactors. If we fail to take 
advantage of the present proposal to use 
waste heat at Hanford—with no new 
Federal expenditure and with the pros- 
pect of substantial financial return to 
the taxpayers—we are playing Russian 
roulette with the security of all our 
citizens. 

No one can guess what the future holds 
with respect to the power struggle now 
going on throughout the world. But one 
thing is sure: Assumption of unneces- 
sary risks and disregard of cost-free 
safeguards is one way of giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

In the interests of fairness to the 
people of the Northwest—in the interests 
of the economy of the area—in the in- 
terest of the security of this country, I 
urge the support of the Hanford project. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 
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Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join in the remarks of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon in complimenting 
the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Committee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD], for the excel- 
lent job he did both last year and this 
year on the Hanford legislation. I want 
to remind my colleagues in the House 
that last year I voted for Federal devel- 
opment of power at the Hanford plant 
which was in my opinion a better pro- 
posal than the modified version before 
us today. Since we lost the fight last 
year, I want to add my voice in support 
of the measure before us now. 

It has been said that the proposal be- 
fore us today is almost the same as the 
proposal considered by the House last 
year. 

It is true, as it was last year, that con- 
struction of an electric generating plant 
adjacent to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s new production reactor at Han- 
ford will provide a market for huge 
quantities of steam produced as a by- 
product in the manufacture of plutonium 
for national defense. 

Construction of these generating facil- 
ities will add at least 800,000 kilowatts 
of electrical capacity to the Pacific 
Northwest, available in time to meet an 
expected firm power deficit in 1965-66. 
This fact has not changed. 

It is equally true that construction of 
the Hanford powerplant will provide 
low-cost electricity—an estimated $19 to 
$22 per kilowatt-year over the life of 
the project, or slightly more than 2 
mills per kilowatt-hour. 

There is no change in the fact that this 
new power source will help to solve one 
of the most perplexing problems of the 
Bonneville Power Administration by in- 
creasing the amount of marketable firm 
power through combining the output of 
Hanford with presently surplus second- 
ary energy. Estimates that some 
900,000 kilowatts of firm capacity will be 
added to the Bonneville system have not 
changed. 

At least six major studies have been 
made of the economic feasibility of gen- 
erating byproduct electrical energy 
from steam produced at the Hanford 
reactor and these demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that an electric plant of some 
800,000 kilowatts would be feasible. The 
feasibility of the project remains the 
same, 

The importance to the national de- 
fense and the national economy of keep- 
ing the Hanford reactor in operation 
during periods when no plutonium is pro- 
duced, because of international agree- 
ment or other policy considerations, re- 
mains significant. 

All of these arguments were valid last 
year when the House voted on a pro- 
posal for Federal construction of gen- 
erating facilities at Hanford. True, to- 
day’s proposal is almost the same. 

But the word “almost” covers a lot of 
ground. There is one overriding dif- 

erence, which changes the entire com- 
plexion of the proposal. 

Today's proposal would cost the tax- 
payers of the United States not one addi- 
tional red cent. 
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Those who hesitated at investing some 
$95 million in Federal funds, weighing 
the benefits against this sizable drain on 
the Treasury, can support the proposal 
of the Washington Public Power Supply 
System to finance, construct, and operate 
the Hanford powerplant in the knowl- 
edge that these benefits will accrue to the 
people of the Pacific Northwest and the 
Nation without cost to the taxpayers. 

The public power districts of Wash- 
ington. State have offered to lease a site 
adjacent to the Federal reactor and in- 
stall generating facilities at their own 
expense, as a businesslike investment, 
confident that users of electricity will 
repay the investment by the purchase of 
power at reasonable rates. 

Thus, the 1962 Hanford project rep- 
resents a great benefit to the Nation 
which will be paid for by those who use 
its power output. The project has the 
unanimous support of our colleagues 
from the Northwest, regardless of politi- 
cal affiliation. 

In the past. Congress has been called 
upon to appropriate Federal funds to aid 
in developing the power resources of the 
Northwest and, to the extent that the 
Federal budget has permitted, we have 
done so. 

Today, the representatives of this great 
region are asking for no funds—only for 
permission to go ahead with a regional 
undertaking which will make a signifi- 
cant contribution not only to the North- 
west but to the Federal treasury as well. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Horan}. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of the amendments 
which will be offered, regarding the Han- 
ford project, to this bill. 

Certainly if we are to meet the budget 
and fiscal problems which face this great 
Nation we will need to avoid all waste of 
time or resources such as this steam we 
consider at Hanford. It is my convic- 
tion also that we need to embrace and 
encourage such offers of financial assist- 
ance such as is here proferred by the 16 
local bodies of the State of Washington. 
Isalute them. Placing too much burden 
on the credit of our Federal Government 
now, with all our debt and obligations, is, 
in my opinion, the certain way to the 
fiscal ruin of this Nation. 

The assumption, on the other hand, on 
the part of States, counties, cities, and 
local groups of reasonable fiscal respon- 
sibilities is the thing that these days 
demand. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
GOODLINGÌ. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, the 
bad taste public power leaves with many 
might well be sweetened if some thought 
were given to the innocent victim who 
makes it possible—the American tax- 
payer. 

If present procedures persist in the 
field of public power and reclamation, 
we might well have nothing left to tax. 
Is it not about time we give some thought 
to those who make all projects possible? 
American labor and industry is taxed to 
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build reclamation projects and where do 

we go when we need generating equip- 

ment? Check recent records and you 
will learn the shocking truth. 

Just recently, a corporation which 
uses 100-percent American labor and 
materials lost an $18 or $20 million order 
for generating equipment to a concern 
which specified at least 49 percent of 
labor and equipment would be foreign. 

By a strange coincidence a report of 
a similar nature reached my desk today 
which I would like to make a part of 
the record. “Buy American” has a 
beautiful sound but when we weigh it 
against what this administration is 
actually doing, the phrase is nothing 
more than a mockery. If we are going 
to tax labor and industry, let us give 
them earning power against which we 
can levy. How long can we exist if we 
continuously award contracts to foreign 
competitors whose wage scale is a 
pittance compared to ours? 

The report follows: 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Co., 
July 14, 1962. 

Mr. Grant BLOODGOOD, 

Assistant Commissioner and Chief Engineer, 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Denver Fed- 
eral Center, Denver, Colo, 

Dear Mr. Bioopcoop: We wish to call to 
your attention recent bidding to the Bureau 
of Reclamation in Denver of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior for four 70,000 
horsepower hydraulic turbines for Yellow- 
tail Dam in Montana under Invitation DS- 
5783, 

The three low bidders were as follows: 
Mitsubishi (100-percent Japa- 

— a S 
Hitachi (100-percent Japanese) 
Allis-Chalmers (100- percent 


$1, 053, 893 
1, 503, 138 


1, 550, 000 


There were nine additional bids offered 
at higher prices ranging to approximately 
$214 million including four 100-percent for- 
eign bids, three 100-percent American bids, 
and two combination bids of American and 
foreign source qualifying as American bids. 

We believe that a possible award to one 
of the two low Japanese bidders would be 
prejudicial to the American economy and 
American labor in the current period of 
business recession and anxiety which is 
causing a continuous curtailment of em- 
ployment at American plants such as we 
possess, and which manufacture similar 
equipment to that bid in this Invitation. 
Further, award of this contract to a bidder 
utilizing foreign source components would 
aggravate the U.S. balance-of- payments 
problem, the outflow of gold, and contribute 
to additional unemployment, With approx- 
imately $10 million out of a total of some 
$29,500,000 worth of hydraulic turbine 
equipment purchased in the United States 
last year going to foreign sources and over 
50 percent of the business let in 1959 going 
foreign, the Allis-Chalmers hydraulic tur- 
bine operation here in York, Pa., has found 
it necessary to layoff 151 employees (out of 
a total starting employment of 1,163) thus 
far this year. We expect this situation to 
be further aggravated in the latter months 
of this year and continue unabated into 
the foreseeable future. 

We ask your very serious consideration 
in awarding the hydraulic turbine for Yel- 
lowtail Dam to the low 100-percent Amer- 
ican bidder, Allis-Chalmers. 

Thanking you very kindly for your con- 
sideration, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
WEBSTER J. McCormack, 
General Sales Manager. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remaining time to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 16, 1962, a statement that 
purports to answer the “Fact Sheets on 
Hanford New Production Reactor Elec- 
tric Generating Plant” which I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 13, 
1962. 

This so-called analysis is a master- 
piece of doubletalk. I do not have time 
to discuss each of their questionable 
statements but I will pick out a few to 
illustrate what I mean. I said in that 
fact statement, “the objective is the same 
as last year.” The proponents say it is 
not the same. Last year’s objective was 
the construction of electric generating 
facilities at Hanford and the delivery of 
such power to the Bonneville system. 
That is exactly what will happen under 
the present proposal and no doubletalk 
will change it. Even Washington Public 
Power Supply System admitted in a let- 
ter to AEC and Bonneville that the ob- 
jective was the same. 

I said, “Bonneville will be the de facto 
guarantor for WPPSS bonds.” The pro- 
ponents disagree. I said black on white 
in my fact sheets, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, an agency of the U.S. 
Government, freely admitted that Bon- 
neville would deliver power of a value 
equal to all WPPSS costs and “in that 
sense the terms of the contract would be 
security for the revenue bonds which 
would be issued to finance the plant.” 

How much clearer does it need to be 
spelled out? 

I said in the fact sheet, that “the 
Washington Public Power Supply System 
proposal provides for Federal takeover 
of the new production reactor power- 
plant.” 

The proponents claim that this take- 
over can be done only after congressional 
authorization to clear. There is no such 
provision anywhere in the proposed con- 
tract on which our facts were based. 
We are now told that there will be an 
amendment offered which will purport- 
edly require congressional approval for 
such takeover. Even with this amend- 
ment, there are provisions remaining in 
the proposed contract under which the 
contract can be terminated with an ob- 
ligation for the Government to reimburse 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System for all costs, bond redemption, 
and so forth. Would Congress refuse to 
accept the body after it had died and 
been paid for. 

In respect to the increase in cost I 
think the.House ought to know that the 
convertible reactor that was originally 
given a price tag of $145 million is now 
estimated to cost over $195 million. 
How much more is anybody’s guess, as 
most of the work is now on a cost-plus 
basis. Time of completion has been set 
back a year. 

The record indicates that all this cost 
increase stemmed from the failure of 
AEC to program the project on a proper 
basis. Here are a few examples of the 
sorry record as disclosed by the hearings: 

Designs were not complete prior to 
award of major contracts. 
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One thousand two hundred and eighty- 
five change orders were issued as of Oc- 
tober 3, 1961. 

Specifications and inspection proce- 
dures were faulty, resulting in one in- 
stance in a claim for $7.2 million in- 
crease on one contract alone. 

Fixed cost contracts were changed to 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

Faulty inspection of factory resulted 
in shipment of primary coolant pipe to 
job before it was discovered the pipe was 
full of cracks and unsatisfactory for its 
intended use. 

Overtime and its resulting increase in 
cost was ordered in an attempt to main- 
tain schedule. 

Delays resulting from these faulty pro- 
cedures and premature letting of con- 
tracts before designs were completed 
added to the administration, engineer- 
ing, and other overhead costs. 

It is clear from the record that the in- 
crease in temperature and pressure in 
the primary coolant system, in order to 
achieve convertibility, is the principal 
cause of all delays and increase in cost, 
It therefore follows that a major share, 
if not all the increased cost, should be 
charged against the convertibility 
feature. All convertibility costs should 
be recovered through charges for steam, 
if or when it is ever sold for electric 
power production. The charges under 
the contract for the first 5 years would 
not pay one-eighth the interest cost on 
real cost of convertibility. 

If used for power production, the 
steam should bear a proper portion of 
the fixed and operating costs of the re- 
actor itself, as Congress was sold the 
proposition on the basis that such use 
would reduce the cost of producing plu- 
tonium. No such charge is to be made. 

It is freely admitted that due to prob- 
able outages in the new production re- 
actor, that project will not produce firm 
power; yet Bonneville would be obligated 
to supply firm power of an untold 
amount that could total several times 
the amount of nonfirm power produced 
by the NPR plant. No matter how long 
the new production reactor plant might 
be out of operation, Bonneville, under 
the proposed contract, would have to 
continue to supply this untold amount 
of firm power to the Washington Public 
Power Supply System utilities without 
charge. 

I could go on and on with a discussion 
of each of the other references to my 
facts, to show that these futile attempts 
to refute the facts I have presented are 
composed of misleading, evasive, and er- 
roneous statements that will not hold 
water. 

These statements show the desperate 
lengths to which the proponents will 
go, in their attempt to circumvent the 
will of Congress as expressed by this 
House last year. I hope you will con- 
tinue to vote against this uneconomic 
and unjustified project, and will support 
the Van Zandt substitute amendment. 

Mr. VAN Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. - 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I might say at this 
point the testimony which the commit- 
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tee received was that the convertibility 
feature which was originally estimated 
to cost $25 million will now cost $42 
million. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which under our Constitution 
and the rules of the House has responsi- 
bility for initiating all revenue-raising 
measures, I am acutely aware of the 
burden of taxation imposed on the peo- 
ple of this country in order to provide 
essential services and insure our security. 

This afternoon we have a unique op- 
portunity to approve a plan which will 
result in substantial revenue to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The plan of local agencies in the 
Northwest to finance from the proceeds 
of revenue bonds sold in the private 
money market the construction of gen- 
erating facilities at the AEC’s new plu- 
tonium production reactor at Hanford, 
Wash., is this kind of proposal. 

No Federal funds are needed. No Fed- 
eral ownership or operating responsibil- 
ities are involved. And no risks to the 
taxpayers are created. 

By approving the amendment before 
the House today we will be providing 
from $31 million to $125 million in new 
revenues for the Federal Government. 
These new revenues will come from pay- 
ments by the Washington Public Power 
Supply System for waste byproduct 
steam purchased from the AEC. 

In addition, taxpayers will benefit 
from the firming up of presently unsal- 
able secondary power of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. There is a ready 
market for this firm power, and further 
revenues. will be added to the Federal 
Treasury as the result of its sale. 

Unlike the proposal of last year for the 
Federal Government to invest $95 mil- 
lion in generating facilities at Hanford, 
the current plan does not involve any 
Federal cost for construction of a pow- 
erplant to use the steam which will 
otherwise be squandered in the Columbia 
River. Local agencies will pay the entire 
cost of plant, and also pay for the steam 
needed to run it. 

Mr. Chairman, the language of the 
amendment under consideration today, 
states clearly that all expenses of mod- 
ifications of the Hanford new produc- 
tion reactor made at the request of the 
non-Federal entities, and all expenses of 
constructing and operating such electric 
energy generating and transmission 
facilities shall be borne by the non-Fed- 
eral entities.” 

The language is a legal safeguard 
which insures that the Federal Govern- 
ment is fully protected against liability 
for any expense of the construction of 
the powerplant proposed at Hanford. 
Local interests, acting on their own ini- 
tiative, stand ready, willing, and able 
to finance, construct, and operate this 
facility. x 

The amendment also provides that the 
Commission shall not conclude any con- 
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tract for the sale of steam to a non- 

Federal entity unless the Commission 

determines that such entity has first of- 

fered 50 percent participation to pri- 

vately owned organizations on a non- 
tory basis. 

Mr. Chairman, the arrangements un- 
der which the power produced at Han- 
ford will be marketed provide for use of 
two resources which are presently items 
of waste—byproduct steam from the 
Hanford new plutonium reactor and 
unsaleable secondary power available 
from the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. It is proposed to combine these two 
elements to obtain a new supply of firm 
power in the magnitude of 905,000 kilo- 
watts to 975,000 kilowatts. 

Private and public electric systems in 
the Northwest are currently cooperating 
with the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in a unique power pooling arrange- 
ment whereby all hydroelectric generat- 
ing units are coordinated in a fashion 
which encourages the maximum use of 
waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. This contractual agreement 
results in benefits to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of more than $1 million a year 
at the present time. 

The proposal authorized by this 
amendment is an extension of this prin- 
ciple of cooperation. It represents a 
blending of the total electric potential 
of the region to realize maximum effi- 
ciency. 

Output of this locally financed plant 
will be made available to both private 
and public electric systems. It will in- 
crease the region’s firm power resources, 
and help meet a threatened power short- 
age. It will improve environmental con- 
ditions for fish by eliminating dumping 
of waste steam in the Columbia River 
and adding to the time available for 
further study of passage of migratory 
fish over contemplated new dams on 
northwest rivers. 

This proposal has vigorous and unified 
support throughout the Northwest, in- 
cluding bipartisan backing from cham- 
bers of commerce, labor, farm, and con- 
servation organizations. It has been 
endorsed by Gov. Mark O. Hatfield, of 
Oregon, a Republican, and Gov. Albert 
Rosellini, of Washington, a Democrat. 

Mr. Chairman, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star yesterday carried an editorial 
which stated with compelling clearness 
the issue here. The Star said correctly 
that this amendment is designed “to 
prevent the literal throwing away of a 
great potential national resource.“ As 
the Star put it: 

Nothing could be clearer than that Amer- 
ica will be guilty of lamentable improvidence 
if it lets Hanford's steam be tossed away, so 
to speak, on the desert air. 


The New York Times today declared 
that— 

This enterprise offers promise of fruitful 
utilization of our energy resources and a 
demonstration of our leadership in develop- 
ing the atom for peaceful purposes. It de- 
serves congressional approval. 


I urge that you vote today in favor of 
this amendment. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
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Atomic Energy, I wish to indicate my 
support for H.R. 11974, the bill to au- 
thorize appropriations to the AEC for 
fiscal year 1963. I would particularly 
like to speak in favor of two projects 
added by the joint committee, project 
63-j-2 and 63-j-3, which are needed for 
the AEC food irradiation program. A 
considerable amount of research and de- 
velopment has been successfully carried 
out to extend by the use of radiation the 
shelf life and preservation of fish and 
certain meats. One of these projects, 
63—j-2, will authorize a pilot plant uti- 
lizing a 309,000 curie cobalt 60 facility, 
to be constructed in the Northeastern 
United States, at a location convenient 
to fish processors. I hope that these two 
projects will be quickly implemented by 
AEC in order to keep the program going 
at an appropriate level during the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

I would also like to comment with 
favor on sections 110 (b) and (c) of the 
bill to authorize design assistance to 
encourage construction of large-scale 
atomic powerplants. As some of my 
colleagues know, two groups of New 
England utilities are considering con- 
struction of atomic powerplants, and it 
is possible that this new type of assist- 
ance may be of help to them. 

HANFORD NEW PRODUCTION REACTOR 


I have given careful consideration to 
the committee amendments to author- 
ize arrangements for construction of 
generating facilities at the Hanford new 
production reactor. AsIsee it, there are 
some possible benefits which should be 
the deciding factor, if satisfactory assur- 
ances can be given to the various risks 
involved. 

Concerning the benefits, the Govern- 
ment can recover some of the funds it 
has spent on this reactor if it is operated 
as a dual purpose reactor beyond 1972. 
In fact, the Government can receive up 
to $125 million, if the reactor operates 
as a dual facility for 24 years. Frankly, 
I do not anticipate such a large return. 
I would place the figure closer to $3 
million. 

Concerning the risks, I would sum- 
marize them as follows: 

First. A disarmament agreement 
might be reached, and the reactor no 
longer operated to produce plutonium, 
or perhaps shut down altogether. How- 
ever, I do not believe that the possi- 
bilities of a disarmament agreement are 
so great that this needs to be given much 
weight. 

Second. The actual costs may greatly 
exceed the estimated costs. In such 
event, we have been assured that BPA 
will assume this risk, and will raise its 
rates if necessary. 

Third. There is the risk that the 
project may not deliver the rated 800,000 
kilowatts of electricity. Here again this 
risk should fall upon the BPA and the 
consumers in the Northwest rather than 
the taxpayers as a whole. 

Fourth. There is the risk that the re- 
actor will not be operated as a dual 
purpose facility until 1972, the break- 
even point. In this event the Federal 
Government will not receive back any 
substantial revenues. On the other 
hand, the Federal Government will not 
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this risk also. 

In summary, there is a possibility that 
the Federal Government may recover 
some revenues, According to the testi- 
mony, Washington Public Power Supply 
System and BPA are willing to assume 
the various risks I have mentioned. We 
have been assured—and we should in- 
sist—that AEC will not subsidize this 
project by reactor improvements to im- 
prove power production without reim- 
bursement. We have been assured—and 
we should insist—that BPA will raise 
its rates if necessary rather than con- 
tinuing to operate at a deficit. On this 
basis, I am willing to support the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, on 
Monday the Washington Post declared 
editorially that the House now has be- 
fore it a compromise which “holds out 
the hope that the steam generated by the 
nuclear reactor in Hanford, Wash., will 
not be wasted in perpetuity.” 

In a few words, the newspaper 
summed up the decision which we must 
make today. 

Last year we weighed this possible 
waste against the investment of $95 mil- 
lion in Federal funds. Today the choice 
is more simple, since the Washington 
Public Power Supply System has offered 
to finance, build, and operate the Han- 
ford reactor. 

Our choice, then, is simply to waste or 
not to waste this valuable steam. If we 
choose waste today, we will not have a 
second chance, and the Post’s prediction 
will come true—we will waste the steam 
in perpetuity. 

This steam can be worth as much as 
$125 million to the Federal Treasury 
over a 24-year period, as the Post points 
out. We can, therefore, translate the 
resource involved into dollars-and-cents 
terms, making it plain just what it is 
that would be wasted. 

Simply in terms of resource develop- 
ment, that $125 million could be used to 
further expand Federal investment in 
worthwhile projects. Or it could make 
a contribution to the Treasury of no 
small dimensions at a time when Federal 
deficits are plaguing us. 

Most important, this project gives us 
not a choice between investing or not in- 
vesting—a negative kind of choice—but 
a positive choice between obtaining new 
revenues for the Treasury or cutting off 
these revenues. 

Surely no businessman would turn 
down an offer such as that made by 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem. We have a byproduct to sell, and 
we have a buyer. To deny the supply 
system the opportunity to buy the steam 
from Hanford and thus to create a new 
business enterprise would be unthink- 
able business judgment. 

It should be emphasized that WPPSS 
is the only customer for this steam. The 
proposal we have before us today is our 
only opportunity to prevent the waste of 
the steam in perpetuity. 

The Hanford proposal, the newspaper 
editorial points out, avoids the arid 
public versus private power fight by 
specifying that at least 50 percent of the 
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electricity produced at the plant will be 
made available to privately owned elec- 
tric utilities, ; i 

I fully agree with the Post’s conclu- 
sion, as follows: 


Surely this makes sense. There can be no 
excuse for Congress now discouraging the 
very local initiative that opponents of Fed- 
eral power fervently lauded during last year’s 
debate. The House is due to vote Tuesday 
on the amendments. Prompt and decisive 
approval can make the Hanford heat shed 
light in the power-starved Northwest. 


The editorial follows: 
HANFORD AGAIN 

A compromise formula approved by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy last week 
holds out the hope that the steam generated 
by the nuclear reactor in Hanford, Wash., 
will not be wasted in perpetuity. It will be 
recalled that the House last year scuttled 
legislation under which the Federal Govern- 
ment would have designed, constructed and 
operated generating facilities at a cost of $9.5 
million to use the waste steam at Hanford 
for public power. Since then, a municipal 
nonprofit corporation in the State has offered 
to install at its own expense the needed gen- 
erating facilities and thereby sell the elec- 
tricity to the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. 

With only a single dissenting vote, the 
Joint Committee has approved amendments 
that would permit this local initiative. In 
order to skate around the arid public versus 
private power fight, the amendments specify 
that 50 percent of the electricity go to pri- 
vate utilities and 50 percent to public power 
on nondiscriminatory terms. This would 
mean up to 800,000 kilowatts of electricity— 
enough to light the city of Baltimore— 
could be produced from steam now wasting 
away. It also would mean that the Federal 
Government could be repaid $125 million 
over a 24-year period. 

Surely this makes sense, There can be no 
excuse for Congress now discouraging the 
very local initiative that opponents of Fed- 
eral power fervently lauded during last year’s 
debate. The House is due to vote Tuesday 
on the amendments. Prompt and decisive 
approval can make the Hanford heat shed 
light in the power-starved Northwest. 

As Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, of Cali- 
fornia, pointed out to the House last Friday. 
the proposal also has an important defense 
advantage. If it ever becomes desirable to 
suspend the production of plutonium in the 
dual purpose Hanford reactor, this facility 
can be kept in constant readiness as a stand- 
by resource engaged in power production. 
Were it entirely shut down, it would take 2 
years to recommence production; but with 
the power production in being plutonium 
production could be resumed in a matter of 


ys. 

The amendments should have the over- 
whelming approval of the House when it 
votes on Tuesday. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
debate, discussion, and the explanation 
of this proposition which is supposed to 
be sound and in the public interest, but 
after consideration of all the pros and 
cons I am convinced that it should not 
be passed. In my judgment, Mr. Chair- 
man, the 1962 version of the Hanford 
steamplant project represents a par- 
ticularly insidious attempt on the part 
of the proponents to impose an intoler- 
able financial burden on the Federal 
Government through a method that is 
hardly worthy to be called even a back- 
door effort. The sponsors of this plan 
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claim that the Washington Public Power 
Supply System will build, at no cost at 
all to the Government, this 800,000-kilo- 
watt electric generating station which 
will use steam from the new Atomic En- 
ergy Commission plutonium production 
reactor at Hanford. 

Regardless of how one attempts to ex- 
plain the complex arrangements in- 
volved—between the AEC and Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System on the 
one hand and between Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System and Bonneville 
Power Administration on the other—it 
is impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the project is com- 
pletely dependent upon the full faith 
and credit of the U.S. Government. Not 
one person close to this project has been 
able to establish, in layman’s terms, that 
this project is technically feasible, that 
the reactor and the steamplant, coupled 
together, will be able to produce 800,000 
kilowatts of electric energy on a steady 
basis. As I understand it, a hookup of 
this type has never been tried before, 
even on a prototype basis, to prove that 
a facility designed primarily to produce 
plutonium for the Nation’s nuclear 
weapons can, at one and the same time, 
produce usable electric energy. 

If, when the moment of truth comes, 
the project proves to be a failure, the 
Congress will find that it has committed 
the Bonneville Power Administration to 
the task of providing electric energy to 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System participants. 

And, under the agreement, Bonneville 
will get little or no power in return. 
Every dollar that BPA loses on the ven- 
ture is supposed to be made up eventually 
by the Bonneville consumers. But, as we 
have seen so often in the past, public 
power consumers are never willing to 
pay the full costs for power and inevi- 
tably it devolves on all the taxpayers to 
pick up the tab. 

No matter how one looks at the book, 
it is the Government which must bear 
the burden. For it is Bonneville, a Fed- 
eral agency which, by the very nature of 
the contracts, is the controlling element 
in those complex arrangements. To say 
to Congress that we are not actually en- 
dorsing the acceptance of any risk by 
the Government in this project, is to ask 
us to believe in fairy tales. 

The electric utility companies in the 
Pacific Northwest which the proponents 
of this plan assert would benefit by the 
low-cost power from Hanford, have been 
criticized for not having come forward 
with plans to make use of the production 
reactor steam. But these companies, as 
with all other companies in the realm of 
private enterprise, have an obligation to 
exercise intelligence and discretion in the 
use of their investors’ funds. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that these 
companies would have come forward 
with concrete plans by now if they had 
felt that use of Hanford steam were tech- 
nically and economically feasible. ° 

In point of fact, several utility com- 
panies in the Pacific Northwest began to 
investigate the possibility of using pro- 
duction reactor steam as early as 1954, 
4 years before the new production reac- 
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tor was authorized by Congress. Over a 
period: of several years from 1954, 
detailed and intensive technical and 
economic studies were carried out and 
none showed that it would be economi- 
cally feasible to generate electric power 
from production reactor steam. 

There is another important aspect to 
this new Hanford plan. It will mean 
the establishment of 800,000. kilowatts 
that will not be producing taxes for the 
Federal Government. By the same tok- 
en, the existence of this capacity will 
defer the construction possibly by in- 
vestor-owned companies of tax-paying 
kilowatts. Even the financing of the 
project. will be done with tax-exempt 
revenue bonds. 

The time is approaching when the Pa- 
cific Northwest must begin to rely on 
steamplants to generate the additional 
amounts of electric energy that will be 
required to meet future demands. This 
added capacity can be met by the elec- 
tric power companies which bear their 
full share of taxes. As our population 
expands in the Pacific Northwest and 
elsewhere, local governments and State 
governments will be hard pressed for 
tax revenues with which to meet the 
needs of their own governmental pro- 
grams, and destruction or erosion of a 
large segment of the tax base is not the 
answer. 

In the final analysis, Congress is being 
asked to accept a new route whereby the 
backing of the Government is used to 
foster surreptitiously the advance of 
public power. When a project is of such 
dubious quality that Congressional ap- 
proval for it must be sought by restoring 
to subterfuge, then Congress has only 
one course to take and that is to reject 
it outright. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one correction 
which I would like to make with refer- 
ence to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
when he was in the well of the House. 
The gentleman spoke of the eventuality 
which might require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over the generating fa- 
cilities. I wish to point out again and 
read again for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the committee, so that there will 
be no misunderstanding, that the latter 
part of the amendment which will be 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer] has this language 
in it: 

No Federal agency may acquire the gen- 
erating facilities from the non-Federal 
entity without prior congressional au- 
thorization. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it is the intent 
of the members of the committee to ac- 
cept the gentleman’s amendment when 
it is offered. If the amendment is ac- 
cepted by this House, this represents 
an absolute guarantee that before any 
acquisition of these facilities would 
occur, the matter would have to be 
brought before the Congress and the 
Congress would have an opportunity to 
work its will. 

Mr. Chairman, in the amendment 
which will be offered by the gentleman 
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from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], there is 
a reference to the justification data. 

On page 128 of the utility proposal, in 
paragraph 7, under the title “Owner- 
ship of Facilities and Option To Acquire,” 
we find it could be done on two different 
bases, and “in either event, prior con- 
gressional authorization would be 
required.” 

So both by the contract referred to 
in the amendment and by the direct 
words of the amendment, there is a clear 
direction that before any acquisition by 
any Federal agency of these generating 
facilities that are owned by the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, a 
State corporation, could occur, it would 
have to secure the approval of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, in the closing minutes 
of the debate I wish to say that your 
Committee on Atomic Energy has worked 
earnestly to bring to this House a prac- 
tical and workable solution with respect 
to the possible waste of 800,000 kilowatts 
of steam which will automatically be 
made in this plutonium reactor. We 
have bent over backward to try to bring 
before you something that is fair and 
equitable to the public power people 
who are going to obligate themselves as 
primary obligators on the bonds, and 
also to the private utilities in that area. 

The amendment that will be offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], will authorize the sale of this 
byproduct steam to the Washington 
Power Supply System group. The 
amendment to that amendment that will 
be offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer], will set forth as 
primary terms of that contract that at 
least 50 percent of this power shall be 
offered to the private utilities on the same 
nondiscriminatory basis as the power is 
offered to the public bodies. 

That amendment will also contain the 
language which calls for keeping the 
contracts of sale with the private utilities 
inviolate in case there is a shift of owner- 
ship at some future time in the gen- 
erating facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, we have bent over 
backward to bring to you a workable, 
practical program which will be of bene- 
fit to the great States of Washington, 
Idaho, and Oregon and the people and 
industries thereof, at their expense, not 
at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment. That expenditure, whatever it 
may be, has already been authorized 
by Congress and is obligated for ex- 
penditure: No change can be made in 
that arrangement because there is in- 
herent in the design of the reactor the 
convertibility feature. You cannot take 
it out. It has gone too far. Whether 
the amount involved is $25 million or 
$35 million for that convertibility fac- 
tor, this House and the other body au- 
thorized that expenditure. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1958, if this House 
made a mistake by including the con- 
vertibility feature in the reactor, that 
mistake was made at that time. If I 
mistake not, the gentleman from Pen- 
nsylvania, who said that Congress was 
hoodwinked, voted for the authorization 
of that dual-purpose reactor at that 
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time. I would give him the opportunity 
to rise and deny it if he wishes to at this 
time. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I did vote for it. 
I was not in favor of the convertibility 
feature, however. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But the gentleman 
voted for it. If the House made a mis- 
take, which I do not believe, now is the 
time to recapture the money we spent, 
because the money has been spent or 
obligated and if the sale of the steam 
occurs we can not only get back the $20 
million, $30 million, or $40 million, what- 
ever it may be that was involved in the 
design of the reactor, but we have an op- 
portunity to recapture many millions 
more of the moneys that have been spent 
for the capital invested in the reactor. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Let me go back to 
the gentleman’s statement which con- 
cerned the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, the convertibility feature which 
was written into the Authorization Act 
of 1959, was a compromise for the lesser 
of two evils. That was the reason why 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania sup- 
ported the authorization bill when it 
passed the House. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I accept the gen- 
tleman’s explanation. The gentleman 
knows I am very friendly toward him. 
But I point out that this is the way we 
can recapture that mistake, if he thinks 
it was a mistake, and wash it out by in- 
come of money into the Federal Treas- 
ury, if it was a mistake. The only way 
to do that is to sell this steam, and that 
is what this amendment seeks to do. 
It seeks to protect every contracting en- 
tity, including the Federal Government, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Bonneville power group, the WPPSS, and 
all the other elements that are embodied 
in this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. PLANT or FACILITY, ACQUISITION OR 
CONSTRUCTION.—There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 261a (1) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, the sum of $160,- 
415,000 for acquisition or condemnation of 
any real property or any facility or for plant 
or facility acquisition, construction, or ex- 
pansion, as follows: 

(a) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 63-a-1, modifications to produc- 
tion and supporting installations, $5,000,000. 

Project 63-a-2, modifications to facilities 
for conversion of UNH to UF, $1,450,000. 

Project 63-a-3, radioactive waste disposal 
facilities, Hanford, Washington, $3,700,000. 

(b) SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIALS,— 

Project 63-b-1, consolidated service facil- 
ity, Hanford, Washington, $955,000. 

Project 63-b-2, additional high level waste 
storage tanks, Savannah River, South Caro- 
lina, $6,000,000. 

Project 63-b-3, health physics headquar- 
ters addition, Savannah River, South Caro- 
lina, $1,000,000. 

Project 63-b—4, emergency duty personnel 
shelters, various sites, $4,000,000. 
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(c) Aromic WEATONS.— 

Project 63-1, weapons production, devel- 
opment, and test installations, $10,000,000, 

Project 63—c-2, addition to special metal- 
lurgical facility, Mound Laboratory, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, $540,000. 

Project 63-c-3, production plant addition, 
Mound Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio, $300,- 
000. 


Project 63-c-4, hydraulic centrifuge instal- 
lation, Sandia Base, New Mexico, $700,000. 

Project 63-c-5, specialized plant additions 
and modifications, phase II, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, $2,200,000. 

Project 63-c-6, pulsed power research fa- 
cility, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia, $1,950,000. 

Project 63-c-7, gamma irradiation facility, 
Sandia Base, New Mexico, $650,000. 

Project 63-c-8, dynamic test complex, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, California, 
$265,000. 

Project 63-c-9, nondestructive test facility, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, $510,000. 

Project 63—c-10, processing facilities, Rocky 
Flats, Colorado, $3,000,000. 

(d) Atomic WEaPons.— 

Project 63-d-1, terminal facilities—115 
kilovolt power line, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, New Mexico, $1,950,000. 

Project 63-d-2, environmental control fa- 
cilities, phase III, Kansas City, Missouri, 
$1,200,000. 

Project 63-d-3, engineering building addi- 
tion, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia, $4,000,000. 

Project 63-d-4, model shop addition (San- 
dia), Livermore, California, $820,000. 

Project 63-d-5, engineering model shop, 
Kansas City, Missouri, $1,000,000. 

Project 63~d-6, improvement of United 
States Highway 95—Las Vegas, Nevada, to 
the Nevada test site, $10,000,000. 

(e) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT. — 

Project 63-e-1, housing for lithium cooled 
reactor experiment, $5,000,000. 

Project 63-e-2, modifications to reactors, 
$5,000,000. 

Project. 63-e-3, organic reactor project, 
$20,000,000. 

Project 63-e-4, research and development 
test plants for Project Rover, $10,000,000. 

Project 63-e-5, modifications and addi- 
tions, CANEL, Middletown, Connecticut, 
$1,400,000. 

(ft) REACTOR DevELOPMENT.— 

Project 63-f-1, cafeteria, Argonne National 
Laboratory, Illinois, $1,500,000. 

(g) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 63-g-1, accelerator improvements, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, California, 
$750,000. 

Project 63-g-2, accelerator improvements, 
Cambridge and Princeton accelerators, 
$800,000. 

Project 63-g-3, accelerator improvements, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Illinois, 
$500,000. 

Project 63-g-4, accelerator and reactor ad- 
ditions and modifications, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, New York, $2,250,000. 

(h) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 63-h-1, low level radiochemistry 
laboratory, Hanford, Washington, $1,200,000. 

Project 63-h-2, inorganic materials lab- 
oratory, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
California, $2,500,000. 

Project 63-h-3, corporation yard, Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory, California, $1,500,000. 

Project 63—h-4, mathematics and computer 
building, Argonne National Laboratory, INi- 
nois, $2,300,000. 

Project 63-h-5, building addition for 
physics and mathematics, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, New York, $5,000,000. 

Project 63-h-6, water treatment plant, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, New York, 
$1,000,000. 

(i) BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE.— ` 

Project 63-i-1, biological research labora- 
tory additions, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Tennessee, $930,000. 
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(j) Isotopes DEvVELOPMENT.— 

Project 63—j—1, isotopes technology labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Ten- 
nessee, $390,000, 

Project 63-j-2, marine products develop- 
ment irradiator, $600,000. 

Project 63-j-3, two mobile irradiators, 


(k) Communrry.— 

Project 63-k-1, White Rock Elementary 
School, Los Alamos, New Mexico, $600,000. 

Project 63-k-2, real estate development, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, $600,000. 

Project 63-k-3, additional water well, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, $165,000. 

(1) GENERAL PLANT Prosects.—$34,540,000. 

Sec. 102. Lrmrrations.—(a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101 (a), (c), (e), and 
(g), only if the currently estimated cost of 
that project does not exceed by more than 
25 per centum the estimated cost set forth 
for that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to 
start any project set forth in subsections 101 
(b), (d), (f), (a), (1), (J), and (k), only if 
the currently estimated cost of that project 
doen hot — than 10 per centum 
the estimated cost set forth for that project, 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
a project under subsection 101(1) only if it 
is in accordance with the following: 

1. For community operations, the maxi- 
mum currently estimated cost of any project 
shall be $100,000 and the maximum cur- 
rently estimated cost of any building in- 
cluded in such project shall be $10,000. 

2. For all other programs, the maximum 
currently estimated cost of any project 
shall be $500,000 and the maximum cur- 
rently estimated cost of any building in- 
cluded in such a project shall be $100,000. 

3. The total cost of all projects undertaken 
under subsection 101(1) shall not exceed the 
estimated cost set forth in that subsection 
by more than 10 per centum, 

SEC. 103. ADVANCED PLANNING AND DESIGN.— 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated funds for advance planning, con- 
struction design, and architectural services, 
in connection with projects which are not 
otherwise authorized by law, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission is authorized to use 
funds currently or otherwise available to it 
for such purposes. 

Sec, 104. RESTORATION on REPLACEMENT.— 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated funds n to restore or to re- 
place plants or facilities destroyed or other- 
wise seriously damaged, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission is authorized to use 
funds currently or otherwise available to it 
for such purposes. 

Sec. 105. CURRENTLY AVAILABLE FUNDS.— 
In addition to the sums authorized to be 
appropriated to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion by section 101 of this Act, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to accomplish 
the purposes of this Act such sums of 
money as may be currently available to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Sec. 106. Susstrrurion.—Funds authorized 
to be appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able by this Act may be used to start any 
other new project for which an estimate was 
not included in this Act if it be a substitute 
for a project or portion of a project author- 
ized in subsections 101 (a), (b), (o), and (d) 
and the estimated cost thereof is within the 
limit the cost of the project for which sub- 
stitution is to be made, and the Commission 
certifies that— 

(a) the project is essential to the common 
defense and security; 

(b) the new project is required by changes 
in weapon characteristics or weapon logistic 
operations; and 

(c) it is unable to enter into a contract 
with any person, including a licensee, on 
terms satisfactory to the Commission to fur- 
nish from a privately owned plant or facility 
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the product or services to be provided in the 
new project. 

SEC. 107. AMENDMENT OF PRIOR YEAR Acts.— 
(a) Section 101 of Public Law 86-50 is amend- 
ed by striking therefrom the figure “$165,- 
400,000" and substituting therefor the 
figure “‘$172,900,000”. 

(b) Section 101(g) of Public Law 86-50 is 
amended by striking therefrom “Project 
60-g-3, transuranium laboratory, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Tennessee, $1,200,000" 
and substituting therefor “Project 60-g-3, 
transuranium processing plant, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Tennessee, $8,700,000". 

(c) Section 101 of Public Law 87-315 is 
amended as follows: (1) by striking there- 
from the figure “$3,000,000” for project 
62-a-5, additional reactor confinement, Sa- 
vannah River, South Carolina, and substitut- 
ing therefor the figure 812,000,000“; (2) by 
striking therefrom the figure “$7,500,000” 
for project 62-c-1, weapons production, de- 
velopment, and test installations, and sub- 
stituting therefor the figure “$15,000,000”; 
(3) by striking therefrom the figure “$1,000,- 
000” for project 62-i-3, controlled environ- 
ment laboratory, Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, New York, and substituting therefor 
the figure “$1,800,000”; and (4) by striking 
therefrom the figure “$700,000” for project 
62-14, animal bioradiological laboratory, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, California, 
and substituting therefor the figure ‘$980,- 
000. 

(d) Section 101 of Public Law 85-590 is 
amended by striking therefrom the figure 
“$386,679,000" and substituting therefor the 
figure 846,879,000“. 

Sec. 108. Resctssions.—(a) Public Law 
86-50, as amended, is further amended by 
rescinding therefrom authorization for a 
project, except for funds heretofore obli- 
gated, as follows: 

Project 60-e-14, experimental low-temper- 
ature process heat reactor, $4,000,000. 

(b) Section 111 of Public Law 86-50 is 
rescinded. 

Sec. 109. Coorprration Wir EUROPEAN 
Atomic ENERGY Communiry.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 261a(2) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
sum of $5,000,000, in addition to the sum of 
$10,000,000 previously authorized, which shall 
be available for carrying out the purposes 
of section 3 of Public Law 85-846, providing 
for cooperation with the European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

Sec. 110. COOPERATIVE Power REACTOR DEM- 
ONSTRATION ProcramM.—(a) Section 111 of 
Public Law 85-162, amended, is further 
amended by striking out the date “June 30, 
1962” in clause (3) of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the date “June 30, 
1963”. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion the sum of $3,000,000 to be available, in 
addition to the funds heretofore authorized, 
for carrying out the Commission's power 
reactor demonstration program in accordance 
with the terms and conditions provided in 
sections 110 and 112 of Public Law 86-50. 

(c) Funds authorized and appropriated to 
the Commission and authorized waivers of 
the Commission’s use charges, available for 
the third round of the Commission’s power 
reactor demonstration program, shall also be 
available to the Commission for use in a sup- 
plemental program of third round coopera- 
tive arrangements in accordance with the 
criteria heretofore submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsections 111 
(b) and (f) of Public Law 85-162. Under 
any such arrangements the Commission may 
furnish funds for design assistance without 
regard to the provisions of section 169 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. No funds 
or waiver of use charges made available by 
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this section shall be available for projects 
heretofore approved under the power re- 
actor demonstration program or for other 
nuclear power projects already under con- 
struction. 

(d) Funds authorized and appropriated 
to the Commission and authorized waivers of 
the Commission’s use charges, available in 
support of unsolicited proposals from the 
utility industry to construct nuclear power- 
plants, shall also be available to the Com- 
mission for use in a cooperative arrangement 
with any person or persons for participation 
in a nuclear reactor project to generate elec- 
tricity, process heat, or both. Any such ar- 
rangement shall be entered into in accord- 
ance with the criteria for the third round of 
the Commission’s power reactor demonstra- 
tion program, including the provisions of 
section 111(b) of Public Law 85-162: Pro- 
vided, however, That under any such ar- 
Tangement the Commission may furnish 
funds for design assistance without regard 
to the provisions of section 169 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

Sec. 111. ORGANIC REACTOR Prosyecr.—(a) 
The Commission is authorized to enter into 
cooperative arrangements with any person 


ject 
63-e-3 of section 101(e) of this Act, and the 
utilization of the steam generated by the re- 
actor plant. Under such arrangements— 

(1) the Commission is authorized to ob- 
tain the participation of such person or per- 
sons to the fullest extent consistent with 
the Commission’s direction of the project 
and ownership of the reactor; 

(2) the reactor plant may be constructed 
eee tier party 
with or without compensation; 

(3) the reactor plant shall be operated 
by, or under contract with, the Commission, 
for such period of time as the Commission 
determines to be advisable for research and 
development purposes and for such addi- 
tional period as the Commission may deter- 
mine to be necessary in the best interest of 
the Government. Upon the expiration of 
such period, the Commission may offer the 
reactor plant and its appurtenances for sale 


development, 
sion may dismantle the reactor plant and 
its appurtenances; 
(4) the Commission may sell steam to a 
participating party at rates based upon the 


comparable 
ventional fuels at the reactor location; and 

(5) any steam sold shall be used for in- 
dustrial, manufacturing, or other commer- 
cial purposes, including the generation of 
electric power for use by a participating 
party, or for research and development re- 
lated thereto, but shall not be used for the 
generation of electric power for sale by a 
participating party. The participating party 
or parties shall provide facilities required for 
such utilization of the steam generated by 
the nuclear plant. 

(b) Before the Commission enters into 
amendment thereto 


sion proposes to execute (including the name 
of the participating party or parties 
with whom the arrangement is to be made, 
a general description of the proposed power- 
plant, the estimated amount of cost ta be 
incurred by the Commission and by the par- 
ticipating parties, and the general features 
of the proposed arrangement or amendment) 
shall be submitted to the Joint Committee, 
and a period of forty-five days shall elapse 
while Congress is in session (in computing 
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such forty-five days, there shall be excluded 
the days on which either House is not in 
session because of adjournment for more 
than three days): Provided, however, That 
the Joint Committee, after having received 
the basis for a arrangement or 
amendment thereto, may by resolution in 
writing waive the conditions of, or all or any 
portion of, such forty-five day period: Pro- 
vided further, That such arrangement or 
amendment shall be entered into in accord- 
ance with the basis for the arrangement 
or amendment submitted as provided here- 
in: And provided further, That no basis for 
arrangement need be resubmitted to the 
Joint Committee for the sole reason that 
the estimated amount of the cost to be in- 
curred by the Commission exceeds the esti- 
mated cost previously submitted to the Joint 
Committee by not more than fifteen per 
centum. 

(c) In the event no satisfactory proposal 
for a cooperative arrangement is received, the 


the Commission in connection with the oper- 
ation of such installation and the provisions 
of section 112 of Public Law 86-50 shall be 
applicable to this project. 


Mr. ASPINALL (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that the bill be printed in the RECORD, 
and that it be open to amendment at any 


point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding now that the committee 
will offer two amendments to the bill. If 
that be the case, would it then be in order 
for me to offer a substitute amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the event that a 
member of the committee offers an 
amendment, a substitute would be in 
order. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Would that apply 
if the committee offers two amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The members of 
the committee can offer only one amend- 
ment at a time. Of course, a substitute 
would be in order in either case or to 
either amendment, or an amendment to 
the amendment would be in order. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 1, line 
T, 3 out 8160, 415.000 and insert 6159. 
415,000”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4, line 
2, strike out “$10,000,000” and insert “$9,- 
000,000“. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, 
have air e at the Closer tok 
which I offer in behalf of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: On 
page 15, after line 5, add the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 112. The Commission is authorized 
to enter into arrangements with non-Federal 
entities in accordance with the basis for 
arrangements described in Justifi- 
cation Data No. 63-1000, for the construction 
and operation of electrice energy generating 
and transmission facilities at the Hanford 
New Production Reactor and under any such 
arrangements energy produced shall be de- 
livered and disposed of in accordance with 
the basis for arrangements described in said 
Program Justification Data No. 68-1000: Pro- 
vided, That all expenses of modifications of 
the Hanford New Production Reactor made 
at the request of the non-Federal entities, 
and all expenses of constructing and open: 
ating such electric energy generating and 
transmission facilities shall be borne by the 
non-Federal entities.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, is it 
in order at. this time to offer a substitute 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not until the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard on his amendment. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
sincerely trust that the time I take to 
explain an amendment which has been 
rather thoroughly explained heretofore 
in this debate shall be taken in the in- 
terest of clearing up any questions that 
anyone has about this amendment. I 
wish to say, although I present the 
amendment, which has just been offered 
on behalf of the committee, I wish it to 
be understood by the Members of the 


I support it whole- 
heartedly because of at least three 
reasons. 


As I make this statement, I wish to 


year, and I like it even better than the 
one of last year. If for any reason this 
matter should come back during my 
term of office for another authorization 
by the Congress, at that time I would be 
inclined to oppose any further amend- 
ments which would change the lability 
that this amendment provides. 

I support the amendment, first, be- 
cause it would authorize to be done in 
the interest of the welfare of the United 
States, a program which I believe is a 
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been a member of the committee or if I 
had been a member of the committee at 
any time since then, I would have most 
certainly supported the program. It 
will be a most importan: part of the fa- 
cilities which have placed us first in our 
struggle with our opposition as far as the 
use of nuclear energy in weapons is 
concerned. 

This facility is absolutely needed for 
our national security. Now that we have 
it, it is going to cost us at least $195.2 
million. It just seems to me that we 
must make use of the byproduct it af- 
fords and help return to the Federal 
Treasury at least a part and maybe all 
of the cost of the reactor. 

Second. I support the amendment be- 
cause it would authorize at least a par- 
tial if not a complete return of the cost 
of the new production reactor at no 
additional cost to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Third. This amendment would author- 
ize the operation of the new production 
reactor in such a manner—and I now 
talk about the single-purpose operation 
that might develop if we should discon- 
tinue the production of plutonium, the 
situation to which the chairman of the 
committee referred, that if our other 
plutonium facilities which are single- 
purpose facilities were shut down, then 
with a dual-purpose facility such as the 
new production reactor we could get 
back into the production of plutonium 
in a very, very few days. This, to me, is 
@ very necessary part of our defense 
complex, and we cannot afford to jeop- 
ardize our national security by not taking 
advantage of this particular matter. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter of 
controversy between public power and 
private power. I think my position is 
well known in this body on that contro- 
versy. My good friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], has made a 
statement of his position on this legisla- 
tion. We have secured an operating 
agreement as between public power and 
private power groups in the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. To me this is a record 
of what can be done in a cooperative 
effort. Private power interests produce 
over 85 percent of the electric power in 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege for me 
on behalf of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to present the amend- 
ment to H.R. 11974 which has been over- 
whelmingly endorsed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. The purpose 
of this amendment, as the chairman of 
the Joint Committee and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] have 
stated, is to specifically authorize cer- 
tain arrangements under which a group 
of 16 utilities in the State of Washing- 
ton—the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System—would construct and oper- 
ate electric generating facilities at their 
own expense at the Hanford new pro- 
duction reactor. The amendment 
neither calls for nor contemplates any 
Federal expenditure. 

The amendment adds a new section 
112 to the AEC fiscal year 1963 authori- 
zation bill—H.R. 11974. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
given specific authorization to enter 
into arrangements with non-Federal en- 
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tities in accordance with the basis for 
arrangements described in Program Jus- 
tification Data No. 63-1000 for the con- 
struction and operation of electric en- 
ergy and transmission facilities at the 
Hanford new production reactor.” 

This method of authorizing complex 
contractual arrangements by reference 
to “program justification data” is a 
standard form of authorization followed 
by the Joint Committee and the Con- 
gress in the past. These data were de- 
veloped by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in cooperation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Interior. 

Under the proposed arrangements, 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System would build and operate elec- 
tric generating facilities at the new pro- 
duction reactor, on 13 acres of land 
leased from the AEC. All costs of con- 
structing and operating the electric gen- 
erating facilities will be paid for by 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem. Any modifications in the new pro- 
duction reactor itself, which are re- 
quested by Washington Public Power 
Supply System, and approved by the 
Commission, will likewise be paid for 
by Washington Public Power Supply 
System. 

Although it is clear from the pro- 
gram justification data that all reac- 
tor modification expenses as well as the 
costs of constructing and operating the 
electric generating facilities will be paid 
for by the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, without any Federal ex- 
penditures, it was thought desirable to 
specifically spell out this requirement 
in the law. This requirement is found 
in the first proviso to the amendment. 

The Commission would, in return, de- 
liver any steam energy in excess of its 
needs, and produced incident to the 
operation of the new production reac- 
tor, to Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System. Fixed payments will be 
made by Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System to the Commission for such 
steam, regardless of quantity or quality 
delivered. These payments could range 
up to $125 million depending upon the 
period of dual-purpose operation, 

If plutonium production ceases, AEC 
will lease the new production reactor 
to Washington Public Power Supply 
System, for the purpose of producing 
steam energy. 

The amendment further provides: 

Energy produced shall be delivered and 
disposed of in accordance with the basis for 
arrangements described in said Program 
Justification Data No. 63-1000. 


Under these arrangements, the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System will 
issue revenue bonds to obtain funds to 
build the project. The output of the new 
production reactor plant will be sold and 
delivered to the participating utilities at 
Vantage, Wash. The participating utili- 
ties may include publicly and privately 
owned utilities, but all are initially cus- 
tomers of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. Each participating utility will 
purchase a fractional share of the Han- 
ford output for which it will agree to 
pay the same fractional share of the 
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total annual costs of operating the gen- 
erating facilities and amortizing the 
capital investment. 

The participating utilities, as a group, 
will jointly deliver into the BPA system 
at Vantage their respective shares of 
the output of the new production reactor 
generation. In exchange, Bonneville 
will make energy and capacity available 
to each participating utility under the 
terms of its power sales contract with 
BPA. The amount of power which BPA 
will make available to such utilities will 
be an amount equal in value, under the 
current BPA rate, to the utilities’ share 
of the annual costs of operating the 
electric generating facilities and amor- 
tizing the capital investment. 

The Government may acquire the 
project first, prior to the time when all 
bonds and other obligations have been 
paid by assuming the outstanding bal- 
ance of such obligations; or second, upon 
the termination of the agreement. In 
either event, prior congressional authori- 
zation would be required. Moreover, un- 
der the final proviso of the further 
amendment, this authorization would be 
subject to contracts then in existence, 
and participating utilities would be as- 
sured a continuation of their power sup- 
ply as though Washington Public Power 
Supply System were still owner of the 
generating facilities, 

Mr. Chairman, from my background as 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and as chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I sincerely believe that these ar- 
rangements are sound from the point of 
view of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and the Federal Government as a whole. 

Under these arrangements the Fed- 
eral Government stands to receive up to 
$125 million from the sale of wasted 
steam. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
will be able to firm up wasted secondary 
electric energy and power capacity. The 
effect of this increased efficiency on the 
Columbia River power system will surely 
serve as a stimulus to the economy of the 
Pacific Northwest and the Nation as a 
whole. As I see it, this proposal is sound 
on every count and I urge my colleagues 
in the House to support the amendments 
offered by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ASPINALL 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time simply to bring 
to the attention of the Committee that 
in my opinion all of the procedures neces- 
sary to secure the position of members of 
a committee on a proposal have been 
used in this particular instance. Our 
chairman, who has been so effective in 
his work as chairman of our committee, 
certainly has been fair in seeing to it that 
all of the parties interested in this matter 
have had a chance to be represented be- 
fore the committee. 

I trust that in the interest of conserva- 
tion, security, and economy that the 
Committee may go along with this par- 
ticular amendment. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. AsrIxaTLLI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Van 
Zanpr for the amendment offered by Mr. 
ASPINALL: On page 15, after line 5, add the 
following new section: 

“Szo. 112. The Commission is not author- 
ized to enter into any arrangements for the 
construction or operation of electric gen- 
erating and transmission facilities at the 
Hanford new production reactor.” 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, my 
substitute amendment provides that the 
Commission is not authorized to enter 
into any arrangements for the construc- 
tion or operation of electric generating 
and transmission facilities at the Han- 
ford new production reactor. 

This is practically identical to my 
amendment of last year, and I hope that 
the House will take the same action, and 
by the same overwhelming majority as 
it did last year. 


First. It would not advance — ae 
power technology. 

Second. If would be contrary to the 
spirit, intent, and specific language of 
section 44 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. 

Third. It would violate assurances 
given to Congress in 1958 when the new 
production reactor was authorized. 

Fourth. If would not, as is alleged, 
aid national defense. 

Fifth. It is not needed to meet the 
power requirements of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Sixth. It would be used to attract in- 
dustry from other regions. 

Seventh. It would also be used to jus- 
tify the construction of transmission 
lines leading to a gigantic Federal elec- 
trie power grid. 

Eighth. It would not produce power 


economically. 

Ninth. It would not enhance interna- 
tional prestige. 

Tenth. It would constitute a precedent 
for the further encroachment of Gov- 
ernment in private business. 

In addition, I would like to list the 
six additional arguments against this 
year’s proposal. 

First. The basie issues are the same 
as last year. 

Second. The proposed scheme has se- 
rious defects. 

Third. The BPA is the real party in 
interest. 

Fourth. The capacity of BPA to as- 
sume these risks is doubtful. 

Fifth. The generation of commercial 
power from this Government-owned re- 
actor would create dangerous precedents. 

Sixth. Congress needs more time to 
study this proposal, including review by 
the committee having jurisdiction over 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

May I say to the members of the com- 
mittee at this time, here are 2 contracts 
of approximately 90 pages © in the 2 con- 
tracts. This afternoon House of 
Representatives is being — 5 to place 
its stamp of approval on 90 pages of 
highly technical contracts. I doubt 
whether any Member of this body has 
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sufficient information to intelligently ap- 
proach or approve these contracts. 

Then the subject of public versus pri- 
vate power has entered into the matter. 
I would like to remind the members of 
the committee that here is a letter from 
Clyde T. Ellis, general manager and 
champion of public power. Here is an- 
other letter from the American Public 
Power Association, likewise a champion 
of public power, who are supporting 
construction of these generating facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the e to 
join with me, as they did last year, in 

opposing construction of generating 
facilities at the Hanford new production 
reactor. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Prom moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House, 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, in this 
amendment we are obligating this Nation 
by contract to what I believe will amount 
to somewhere between $200 and $400 
million. We owe it to ourselves to take 
a good, hard look at what we are do- 
ing. We ought to consider seriously 
what our fiscal situation is. 

As you know, the deficit for this year 
is $7.3 billion, the deficit for 1963, esti- 
mated conservatively, will run some- 
where between $10 billion and $15 
billion. 

Yet we continue to run large inter- 
national deficits. We have less than $5 
billion to take care of $23 billion of obli- 
gations held by foreigners. 

One little country in Europe could 
force us into a fiscal crisis. If Switzer- 
land alone were to demand gold for her 
U.S. dollars and other holdings, the 
United States could not meet its obliga- 
tions and we would be forced to devalue 
our dollar. 

I think it is appropriate at this time 
to read an article by Constantine Brown 
appearing in the Washington Star a few 
days ago. Here is what the Swiss bank- 
ers think of the fiscal management of 
the United States. And, as you know, 
the Swiss bankers are the most able in- 
ternational students of finance. Here is 
what the Swiss bankers think of the 
United States and our fiscal manage- 
ment: 

The core of your troubles is the frenzied 
public expenditures and your inability to 
come near to balancing your budget. 
Frankly, your governments have acted in 


money away without regard 


penditures, both domestic and foreign, your 
next year’s deficit will be at least as large, 
if not larger. 

I believe that unless you trim your sails 
considerably in domestic and foreign ex- 
penditures, you are facing the most serious 
crisis in your existence. And should this 
occur, you will drag us down with you, de- 
spite our present efforts to help you and at 
the same time take our precautions to meet 
what may be an economic hurricane. 

I suggest that we give thought to this 
possibility. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the preferential mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PrLTTON ]. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an atomic en- 
ergy bill before us today which has many 
items in it unrelated to the Hanford 
reactor amendment. There are items in 
it that have as their purpose the improv- 
ing of our weapon facilities, experiments 
with nuclear weapons, and various other 
items, and I ask that the preferential 
motion, Mr. Chairman, be defeated. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado Mr. 
ASPINALL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosmer to the 
amendment offered by Mr. ASrI NAIL: Strike 
the period at the end of the amendment and 
add the following: “: Provided further, That 
the Commission shall not conclude any con- 
tract for the sale of steam to a non-Federal 
entity unless the Commission determines 
that such entity has first offered 50 per 
centum participation in the arrangements 
described in Program Justification Data No. 
63-1000 to privately owned Organizations on 

nondiscrimina provided 


thorization and in the event of such author- 
ization the generating facilities shall be 
acquired subject to contracts then In ex- 
istence for disposition of the electrical energy 
produced by the facilities.” 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Van Zandt substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before us 
today is clear. Shall we permit two 
agencies of Government, by administra- 
tive action, to circumvent the will of 
Congress as expressed last year in four 
decisive votes by this House? 

These agencies, by questionable in- 
terpretation of existing laws, claim they 
have the legal authority to enter into 
contracts with a non-Federal agency 
to achieve the same ends contemplated 
last year in the legislation so emphati- 
cally rejected by this House. That such 
is the objective is admitted by the non- 
Federal agency involved, in its letter of 
November 28, 1961 to the Atomic Energy 
Commission wherein it was stated: 

It is the desire of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System that the installation 
of electrical power production facilities at 
the new production reactor by a non-Federal 
agency shall accomplish the objectives en- 

by AEC and BPA in support of the 
legislation for Federal construction of these 
facilities. 
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The proponents of this scheme want 
to obtain by a cellar-door approach what 
they were unable to obtain through the 
front door of Congress and at the same 
time have the taxpayers pick up the 
check, while all the time telling us it will 
not cost the taxpayersacent. Of course, 
that is not true under any realistic and 
proper method of cost analysis. Ac- 
tually it will cost the taxpayers much 
more than was estimated for Federal 
construction, because the cost of the new 
production reactor at Hanford has in- 
creased in cost by $50 million, due in 
large part, if not entirely, to the con- 
vertibility feature. The power plant cost 
has also increased. Washington Public 
Power Supply System proposes to issue 
$130 million in bonds to finance the plant 
that was estimated to cost $95 million 
last year. 

You may ask, How is it going to cost 
the taxpayers anything if the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System is going 
to build the plant? It is all very simple. 
The nonfirm power to be produced by 
the new production reactor—and it will 
be nonfirm as no one knows how reliable 
the reactor will be; it is now estimated 
that there will be 14 unscheduled out- 
ages a year and it could be many more— 
is to be delivered by Bonneville who in 
turn is to furnish the Washington Public 
Power Supply System participating util- 
ities with firm power equivalent under 
Bonneville’s rate schedules to the annual 
operating and capital cost of the Han- 
ford generating plant. Under this 
scheme, it does not matter how high the 
cost goes, nor whether the Hanford 
plant generates power or not. Bonne- 
ville and the taxpayers will be holding 
the bag. Under any reasonable and 
proper cost analysis, the power from the 
Hanford generating plant will cost from 
two to three times the Bonneville rate 
for firm power. To the extent that all 
proper costs are not charged to the Han- 
ford power production, they represent a 
hidden subsidy to the power users. 

The taxpayers of the Nation have al- 
ready furnished over 81% billion to pro- 
vide subsidized low-priced power for the 
Pacific Northwest. It is high time the 
people of that region began to be respon- 
sible for their own future power supply, 
as is the case in nearly all the rest of the 
Nation. 

Another aspect of this Hanford pro- 
posal that does not make sense is that 
a large part of the Hanford power cannot 
be utilized unless an equivalent amount 
of hydropower is wasted. This stems 
from the fact that in nearly every year 
the streamflows on the Columbia River 
are such that during 5 or more months 
of the year there is sufficient hydroelec- 
trie powerplant capacity to produce up to 
3% million kilowatts or more of power in 
excess of estimated loads. Some years 
this wasted hydropower is around 10 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours or nearly twice the 
total estimated annual output of the 
proposed Hanford powerplant. 

It does not make sense to construct 
the Hanford generating plant to operate 
at its maximum capacity every month of 
the year, when a large portion of the 
time the power generated would replace 
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hydroelectric power. If the Hanford 
generating plant was shut down in these 
high streamfiow months, then Bonneville 
would be giving continuous firm power 
without any exchange power in return. 
If this were done, it would destroy the 
figment of exchange contained in the 
proposed contract. 

You may ask why, now that the Comp- 
troller General has ruled that AEC does 
not have authority to enter into the pro- 
posal, “why is this amendment neces- 
sary.” I think it is necessary to make 
it clear for all time, by the legislative 
history made here today, that Federal 
agencies cannot achieve by contractual 
procedures what Congress has specifi- 
cally refused to authorize directly. If 
we do not make it clear today, there will 
be other Federal agencies trying, in the 
future, to make an end run around Con- 
gress through this contract procedure. 

I hope each of you who voted against 
the Hanford generating plant last year 
will join me in voting for this amend- 
ment that puts these Federal agencies on 
notice that Congress is not going to per- 
mit its action to be circumvented by un- 
authorized administrative action. I 
think the record amply justifies a vote 
for the substitute amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIL- 
LION] is truly interested in the financial 
coundition of this country, I think the 
gentleman should give due consideration 
to the Aspinall amendment and the 
amendment which I have just proposed. 
It does offer an opportunity for the U.S. 
Treasury to recoup some money from its 
investment in these expensive plutonium 
production facilities, and it offers. this 
opportunity without an unreasonable 
risk to the taxpayers of this country. It 
offers such opportunity under circum- 
stances whereby the risk is shifted actu- 
ally to the Bonneville power users. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a total of $131 
million involved. If Bonneville raises 
its rates by 1 mill only, it will collect 
an additional $28.5 million a year. So 
they need only be raised by 1 mill for a 
period of 5 years in order to pay back 
more than this total investment. There- 
fore, it is a fairly good deal. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the specific 
amendment I offer, I offer it for two 
purposes: One, for fairness. Two, for 
technical reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, in fairness, I believe 
that the private utilities of this Pacific 
Northwest area should be allowed to 
come in on a nondiscriminatory basis 
and take up one-half of the power that 
this promises, if they assume one-half 
of the obligations that are involved. The 
amendment requires this: It requires the 
private utilities and the public utilities to 
come in promptly at the beginning and 
assume the same liability as anyone else. 
Second, my amendment provides that 
should for any reason the plant be re- 
captured or captured by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it can be done only by congres- 
sional authorization under arrangements 
by which the obligations to the various 
public and private utilities involved 
would be honored. 
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Mr. Chairman, I included this in the 
amendment so that there would be no 
technical interference with the market- 
ability of the bonds either for this par- 
ticular project or any other revenue 
bonds that the participating public and 
private utilities would want to issue for 
any other additions to their power gen- 
erating facilities. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to say that this amendment has 
been thoroughly gone into in the com- 
mittee. As far as I know there is no 
opposition to the amendment to the 
amendment. I am advised that I have 
the authority as far as the committee is 
concerned to accept it. 

Mr. JENSEN, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that a 
feeler was sent out to private utilities of 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
area as to whether or not they would 
care to enter into such an agreement if 
they were to receive 50 percent of the 
power so generated at Hanford, and is 
it not a fact that they had no takers? 

Mr, HOSMER. As a matter of fact, 
there are two answers to that question. 
The first answer is the answer given to 
Mr. Hurd of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System by these utilities 
who said they had not had time to look 
into this deal sufficiently to enable them 
to know and commit themselves as of 
the present time. 

The second answer was given to me 
personally by four of the presidents of 
these private utilities involved in the 
Pacific Northwest in the minority whip’s 
room outside this Chamber last Thurs- 
day afternoon, who stated that should 
these amendments which I have pro- 
posed be adopted, they would have no 
other recourse but to go in and avail 
themselves of this opportunity to take 
50 percent of it because it was a good 
deal. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, there is another inter- 
pretation of that conversation. They 
would have no other recourse but to do 
it against their own will. That is what 
they said, in effect. 

Mr. HOSMER, No; it is in accord- 
ance with their own business judgment 
as to what was best for their own private 
companies and the investors therein. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Of course, the 
gentleman knows that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania attended that con- 
ference and I would certainly have to 
disagree with the gentleman’s inter- 
pretation of that conversation. 

Mr. HOSMER. Then may I remind 
the gentleman that there was one fur- 
ther technicality spoken of and that was 
the matter of the BPA preferences. 
They thought that we might specifically 
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in such an amendment take away the 
BPA preferences on the exchange power. 
But as it turns out the BPA preferences 
apply only to marketed power and not 
to exchange power, so there was not the 
necessity to place that provision in this 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Hosmer amend- 
ment. I wish to add my word of ap- 
proval to that of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. This matter 
has been thoroughly explored. The Hos- 
mer amendment is necessary to the 
Aspinall amendment in order that the 
issue may be clearly presented to the 
House. I echo the words of Mr. ASPINALL 
when I say that on this side of the aisle 
I am authorized by all of the members 
of the committee to accept the amend- 
ment. It brings out exactly the issue. 
In the event the Aspinall amendment 
passes it protects the private power 
people and provides nondiscriminatory 
access to 50 percent of the power. It 
protects their contract in the event there 
should be a change at some later time 
authorized by the Congress in the owner- 
ship of the generating facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Hosmer 
amendment be approved. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Hosmer amend- 
ment. This is one of the two amend- 
ments offered by the committee for 
purely sweetening purposes. It is de- 
signed to gather a few votes in support 
of the project. As pointed out during 
the course of my remarks this is the 
same issue we had before us last year 
which the House by a very substantial 
vote turned down. The same issues are 
involved, as is the question of public 
versus private power. 

I hope that when the House votes on 
this amendment they keep in mind that 
the next vote will be on my substitute 
which will very definitely write into the 
bill a prohibition against our Govern- 
ment entering into any kind of agree- 
ment such as we have before us today. 
In the event the substitute amendment 
is adopted then, of course, we will vote 
on the bill and that means that we will 
have prohibited at least for another 
year this controversial project. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Hosmer amendment and 
also the Aspinall amendment. I would 
like to clarify the statement made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
Zaxprl. This is certainly not the same 
issue that was voted on in the House 
last year. The project voted on last 
year was the construction of a generat- 
ing facility with appropriated funds, $95 
million, from the Treasury of the United 
States. The project now under con- 
sideration is to be privately financed 
calling for not one dime of Federal funds. 

This brings me to a point raised by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLTIONI; that is, fiscal responsibility. 
If the Members of the House want to be 
fiscally responsible in this situation they 
should be impelled to vote for the com- 
mittee position. All the funds to which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLION] referred which would go into 
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the building of the new production re- 
actor will go into the building of the 
reactor regardless what we do on any 
of the amendments this afternoon. But 
we have a chance to recoup for the 
Treasury of the United States upward 
of $130 million if we support the position 
of the committee. 

Not one dime will be saved in the con- 
struction of the reactor if we reject the 
Hosmer and Aspinall amendments, but 
we can bring back into the Treasury a 
total of $130 million during the lifetime 
of the contract between Bonneville, the 
AEC and the Washington Public Power 
Supply System. 

I urge the Members to be fiscally re- 
sponsible this afternoon and cast a vote 
in the interest of fiscal responsibility, 
support the Hosmer amendment, reject 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT], and 
then support the Aspinall amendment. 
Then you will be fiscally responsible. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Aspinall amendment and the Hosmer 
amendment to the Aspinall amendment, 
and in opposition to the Van Zandt sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. Chairman, approval of the Aspi- 
nall amendment will permit taxpayers 
to realize revenue from a waste by- 
product. A vote for the amendment is a 
vote for economy and for conservation. 

The proposal of the local agencies in 
the State of Washington finance, con- 
struct, and operate electric generating 
facilities at the AEC’s new plutonium 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
is the only available means of recovering 
the Federal Government’s investment in 
the convertibility features of this reactor. 

If this amendment is not passed, more 
than $25 million of taxpayers’ money will 
go down the drain, and income of up to 
$125 million which would go into the 
Federal Treasury will be lost. 

Congress has already authorized ex- 
penditure of $25 million on making this 
reactor convertible. The amendment 
approved by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will allow us to put this 
investment to work earning dollars for 
the taxpayers. If the amendment is de- 
feated, we will have thrown away this 
entire amount. 

Heat is a waste byproduct of the Han- 
ford reactor. We can dissipate it into 
the Columbia River or we can put it to 
practical use and produce new revenue. 
Fiscal responsibility dictates that we fol- 
low the thrifty course of action by in- 
suring that the Federal Government 
gains the maximum benefit from the 
Hanford reactor. 

Mr. Chairman, over the last 50 years 
the Congress has created and fostered 
the concept that use of our natural re- 
sources should be based upon compre- 
hensive development through multiple- 
purpose projects. 

As a result of the application of this 
principle there are located throughout 
the country today Federal dams which 
perform not one but many functions, in- 
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cluding flood control, irrigation, power 
production, water supply and recreation. 

Similarly, our national forests provide 
a source of lumber, preserve our water- 
sheds, prevent erosion, and serve as play- 
grounds of millions of Americans. 

Our land-use policies follow this same 
pattern with conflicting uses adjusted 
to insure the maximum overall benefit 
to the public. 

This is the conservation philosophy 
examplified by the work of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and carried on by 
many who followed. It is a policy of 
thrift, and is designed to insure that 
the most value is realized for every ex- 
penditure of the taxpayer’s money. 

Application of the doctrine of com- 
prehensive development and multiple- 

purpose use has meant important sav- 
ings to every citizen. What we are asked 
to do here today is reaffirm our support 
of this principle. 

The Hanford reactor can provide us 
with both plutonium and electricity. 
Neither operation will hinder the other. 
They are complementary. It would be 
a ridiculous squandering of taxpayer’s 
money to thwart multiple-purpose use of 
this facility and thus waste a $25 million 
investment while simultaneously elimi- 
nating an opportunity to gain up to $125 
million in new Federal revenues. If a 
business firm made such a decision, its 
stockholders would be out looking for 
new management. 

Some opponents of this proposal have 
endeavored to create the impression that 
this is the same plan which was rejected 
by the House of Representatives last 
year. Thisis not the case. The proposal 
before us now is completely different. 

No Federal funds are required. 

No Federal ownership or operating re- 
sponsibilities are involved. 

No risks to the taxpayers are created. 

Local agencies will finance all of the 
power facilities at Hanford through rey- 
enue bonds sold on the private money 
market. They will construct and operate 
the powerplant. Any unanticipated ex- 
penses will be borne by the people of the 
Northwest through their power rates. 

In short, this proposal represents a 
plan by local interests who seek through 
their own initiative to set up a business 
proposition whereby they will pay the 
Federal Government for the opportunity 
to create a marketable commodity from 
a waste product. 

Mr. Chairman, we know that lobbyists 
from the private power industry have 
talked against this proposal in the Halls 
of Congress. But the amendment under 
discussion today provides that at least 
50 percent of the power produced at 
Hanford will be offered to privately 
owned organizations. As one member of 
the Joint Committee puts it, This is al- 
most like a gift from Heaven.“ This 
power will be available under long-term 
contracts. 

There has also been talk that this pro- 
posal will hurt the coalindustry. This is 
not the case. The State of Washington 
has coal resources. If I thought that the 
plan we are debating would harm our 
coal industry, I would not be for it. 
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In my State of Washington, the public 
utility districts of Kittitas and Grant 
Counties are developing plans for con- 
struction of a coal-fired steamplant near 
Cle Elum, Wash. Construction of this 
plant will have a significant economic 
impact on the area in terms of added em- 
ployment in the existing coalfields, in- 
creased taxes to State and local govern- 
ment, and creation of a new source of 
power. 

The public utility district plan is in no 
way competitive with the Hanford proj- 
ect. Both plants are required. Load 
growth in the Northwest is increasing by 
400,000 kilowatts every year. Loads are 
doubling every 10 years. Capacity of the 
Hanford plant will be absorbed within 
2 years, perhaps faster, as the avail- 
ability of an abundance of low-cost 
power creates new demand for electricity. 
As a publication in our region pointed 
out recently: 

Over the long pull, both plants will be 
needed because electric power is like love 
nobody ever gets quite enough. 


Power from the Hanford project will 
blend with presently unsalable peaking 
capacity available through the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, thus creat- 
ing an additional block of up to 975,000 
kilowatts of firm power for the region. 
According to the July 13, 1962, issue of 
the Oregonian, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Portland, Oreg., the Cle Elum 
plant will be integrated with other 
sources of secondary power. The Ore- 
gonian reported that— 

Generation from the Cle Elum plant will 
be used y to firm up secondary 
power from Priest Rapids and Wanapum 
Dams, the latter still under construction. 
This is power that is surplus and for the 
most part unsalable throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Thus, these two plants are comple- 
mentary, each making use of currently 
unusable hydro capacity and energy. 

The facts of the matter are that gen- 
erating facilities at Hanford will not 
adversely affect coal production any- 
where in the United States. 

No coal from the East is imported 
into the Northwest for thermal genera- 
tion in the Northwest, which is depend- 
ent upon hydropower for nearly 100 per- 
cent of its electricity. Not a single 
miner in West Virginia or Pennsylvania 
will lose a job because of the Hanford 
project. And not a solitary mine will 
be opened or expanded by defeat of the 
amendment offered today. 

If the coal industry is afraid of the 
competition it alleges is offered by power 
produced via nuclear reactors, why pick 


on Hanford? This logic would suggest 


that private industry get out of the 
atomic powerplant business entirely. 
With this kind of philosophy, Congress 
would be enacting legislation to protect 
manufacturers of buggy whips, and pro- 
hibit construction of automobiles. In 
our competitive economy you cannot kill 
new technology with legislation. 

The problems of the coal industry are 
not going to be solved by attempting to 
thwart the example of local initiative 
and enterprise which constitutes the 
present Hanford proposal, During the 


-pool. 
tives to Washington, D.C., to testify be- 
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past 2 years the Congress has passed a 
series of bills which are designed to aid 
economically depressed regions, includ- 
ing hard-hit coal States. This is a posi- 
tive approach. I have supported it. 
But the negative attitude exemplified by 
attacks on the current Hanford project 
does nothing to advance the cause of the 
people of coal-producing States. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
enable us to recover costs resulting from 
a decision by Congress in 1958 to make 
the Hanford reactor convertible. It is 
the only way to get this money back. No 
one else is offering to pay the taxpayers 
for this privilege. I do not think that 
the House of Representatives wants to 
tell the people of the United States that 
it is against economy in government. 
That is exactly what we will be doing if 
we turn down this proposal. I urge that 
the amendment now before us be passed. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DENT. I have listened all after- 
noon and I have not yet heard whether 
these bonds are exempt or not. Are they 
to be issued as tax-exempt bonds? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
chairman of the committee. Are these 
bonds which are proposed to be tax ex- 
empt bonds? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The bonds are to be 
issued under the State of Washington 
Corporation Act and, as I understand it, 
they are tax free in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL], to authorize the 
construction of electric generating facili- 
ties at Hanford, Wash., with non-Federal 
funds by a municipal nonprofit orga- 
nization in the State of Washington. 
Such facilities would help to meet the 
fast-growing power requirements of the 
Pacific Northwest. They would also as- 
sure that the steam now generated by 
the nucleer reactor at Hanford will not 
be wasted in perpetuity. 

As I see it, the issue here is not public 
versus private power. If anything, it is 
a Federal versus local power issue. The 
question is, “Shall the Federal Govern- 
ment utilize the waste steam at Hanford 
by constructing a power generating fa- 
cility, or should it be constructed by local 
interests?” It is almost that simple. 

In earlier years out in my State the 
public versus private power issue was a 
hot one. But in recent years it has be- 
come much less so. As a matter of fact, 
for a number of years the public and 
private power people organized a power 
This pool yearly sent representa- 


fore congressional committees in con- 
nection with power projects. There 
were broad areas of agreement which 
both sides could support. The public 
versus private power issue has decreased 
in importance. It has to a large extent 
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been replaced by the Federal versus local 
issue which is the issue before us today. 

Our growing Pacific Northwest power 
requirements make it imperative that 
we develop every possible power generat- 
ing facility. As you know, we have been 
developing our hydroelectric potential as 
rapidly as finances and other factors 
have made it possible. Municipalities, 
public utility districts, and private power 
companies have all played a part. So 
has the Federal Government through 
such projects as the Grand Coulee Dam 
and Bonneville. 

In a sense the Federal Government is 
now standing in the way of some de- 
velopment. Let me give you an illus- 
tration: Public power and private power 
interests have each applied to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for authority to 
construct a power dam at one of the re- 
maining good sites out in our area. Be- 
fore the FPC reached any decision the 
Department of Interior stepped in and 
suggested that the two applications now 
pending be denied, and said that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation would build the 
dam. Involved is the same Federal 
versus local power issue. May I say here 
parenthetically that the Government has 
preempted the best power sites in the 
Northwest. 

Last year the House rejected the pro- 
posal that the Federal Government con- 
struct the facility at Hanford. It seems 
to me that the House now should let 
local interests construct it. The present 
investment of the Government would not 
be wasted. In fact, there is a good pos- 
sibility that it would be repaid to the 
tune of $125 million over a 24-year 
period. 

The method of financing is very, very 
common. It is not unusual at all. My 
own city of Tacoma presently is building 
a power dam which when completed will 
cost $140 million—in excess of what this 
facility will cost. They are financing it 
by the issuance of municipal bonds which 
are tax free, as are all municipal bonds 
of that nature. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, he answered one 
question. The second question is this: 
Under the present amendment where 50 
percent of the power can be allocated 
to a private utility are we not leading to 
a situation of tax-exempt financing for 
private utilities under the guise of a 
Federal facility? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I do not think so. 
The chairman can answer for me. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not think so. 
The signatories are these 16 public power 
bodies which are entitled to this type of 
financing in every State in the Union, I 
suppose; they are in many States. This 
would not extend to the private power 
people who contract for the power, be- 
cause they are not signatories on the 
bonds. 

Mr. DENT. As I understood the an- 
swer, the private utilities would be put- 
ting up 50 percent of their assets against 
the purchase of this power. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON.. No. 

Mr. DENT. The Recorp tomorrow will 
sustain me. That is my opinion of it, 
and it is a dangerous precedent. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is not true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. TOLLEFSON 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I asked for this 
minute just to ask the Committee one 
question, especially those who are op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado. I ask this 
question: Is it your view that nobody, 
the Federal Government nor the local 
interests, should be permitted to con- 
struct this power generating facility? Is 
it your view that the steam developed 
from the reactor should be wasted in 
perpetuity? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the Van Zandt substitute for 
the Aspinall amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I sup- 
ported the Van Zandt amendment to the 
proposal when it was up before the House 
some months ago to provide $95 million 
in Federal financing to build the facility 
at Hanford. 

Let me say to my colleagues in the 
House that today we are discussing con- 
troversial legislation, and we are dis- 
cussing discriminatory legislation. My 
basic reason for supporting the Van 
Zandt amendment then is my basic rea- 
son for supporting it today. This legis- 
lation is discriminatory against one of 
the Nation's basic fuels, and I am speak- 
ing now of a major industry in my State, 
which is coal. I can remember a few 
years ago when the Northwest received 
its supply of coal from West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Today millions of cubic 
feet of natural gas pour in from Canada 
and Mexico in competition not only with 
your electricity which you are creating 
up there, but also in competition with 
coal. 

The condition of the coal industry 
today can be laid right at the doorstep 
of Congress for repeatedly passing dis- 
criminatory legislation. Permitting the 
import of residual fuel oil is another in- 
stance. My position on that is perfectly 
clear. To pass this legislation without 
the Van Zandt amendment limiting the 
authority of the Federal Government is 
just to encourage more discriminatory 
action against an industry that you can- 
not afford to destroy, and I am speaking 
about the coal industry. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It may be of in- 
terest to know that the Coal Producers 
Association of Washington has written 
the following letter: 

COAL PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., July 9, 1962. 
Hon. CATHERINE May, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. May: Contrary to the statements 
made by its proponents, development of the 
Hanford dual reactor at this time would 


sound the death knell of the coal industry in 
Kittitas County. 
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To keep the record straight and to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding as to the 
harmful effects of the Hanford dual reactor 
upon the local coal industry, we can say ad- 
visedly that the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co.'s mines will be closed forthwith if the 
public utility districts’ present option on the 
Roslyn-Cle Elum properties is not exercised. 
Closing of these mines will mean a decrease 
of over 60 percent of the total tonnage mined 
in the State and the advent of new ghost 
towns in Kittitas County. 

The damage, however, does not end there. 
The future planned expansion of the State's 
coal industry, predicated upon the imme- 
diate development of the Cle Elum steam- 
plant will be deferred indefinitely, perhaps 10 
years, and that will have an even greater im- 
pact upon the economy of the State. 

Shrinking tonnage, due to loss of markets 
to both oil and gas has greatly curtailed pro- 
duction in Washington. A new market must 
be found if the coal industry is to be re- 
juvenated. The steamplant is that market. 
The first unit of that plant, it is estimated, 
will use approximately 1 million tons of coal 
a year. That, Mrs. May, represents more 
than four times the total production of the 
entire State last year. 

That’s why the steamplant is so vital to 
the industry, to the economy of Kittitas 
County and to the citizens of that area. The 
steamplant will be an industry within itself. 
It will provide full-time employment, at high 
wages, for between 400 and 500 miners. It 
will mean steady payrolls, week in and week 
out and will produce a purchasing power now 
practically nil. 

That’s why we so strongly and earnestly 
urge you to wholeheartedly support Repre- 
sentative VAN Zaxpr's amendment to H.R. 
11974 to block plans of the AEC, Bonneville 
Power Administration, and the Washington 
Public Power Supply System to go ahead 
with the proposed Hanford electric generat- 
ing plant. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. CLARK, 
Secretary, Coal Producers Association 
of Washington. 

P.S.— The above, we hope, will amplify 

and clarify our night letter dated July 9. 


Mr. BAILEY. It is plain, Mr. Chair- 
man, that these 16 private companies 
are now producing electricity either from 
hydroelectric sources or they are doing 
it through steamplants. If this arrange- 
ment can be made, they will get an op- 
portunity to produce electricity cheaper 
than it is now being produced, and it 
means the elimination completely of the 
sale of coal for the production of elec- 
tricity. It also means that they will 
probably be able to provide it cheaper 
than they can from hydroelectric in- 
stallations. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the substitute amend- 
ment. 

A number of misconceptions have de- 
veloped concerning the steam power- 
plant now being proposed to be built at 
the Hanford reactor. Before discussing 
one of the more fundamental of these, 
it is highly desirable to set the record 
straight as to what would be involved in 
this proposal. 

Now it is proposed that the steam 
powerplant that the House on three oc- 
casions refused to authorize, should in- 
stead be built by the Washington Public 
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Power Supply System, a tax-exempt 
municipal corporation created by the 
State of Washington. Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System, which is com- 
posed of a number of public power agen- 
cies, proposes to build the plant on land 
to be leased from AEC. While the NPR 
would be producing plutonium, Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System 
would buy steam from it; and if plu- 
tonium production should cease, the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem would lease from the AEC the reac- 
tor itself. The Washington Public Pow- 
er Supply System would finance the 
steam powerplant, estimated to cost in 
excess of $130 million with tax-free 
revenue bonds. 

As I understand it, the power produced 
at this generating plant would be sold 
by Washington Public Power Supply 
System to its participating members, 
mainly public power bodies, and they 
would immediately turn over that energy 
to the Bonneville Power Administration. 
Each participant of Washington Public 
Power Supply System would contract 
with that agency to assume a portion of 
the total cost of the project, including 
interest on and amortization of the reve- 
nue bonds, as well as the cost of main- 
tenance, operations, repairs, fuel, and 
so forth, for the reactor. Further than 
that, the steamplant energy would be 
allocated to these participants in pro- 
portion to the share of Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System’s costs that 
each contracts to assume. The Bon- 
neville Power Administration for its part 
each year would supply at its usual 
rates to each participant in the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System proj- 
ect with power up to the amount of such 
participant’s annual contribution to the 
cost of the Washington Public Power 
Supply System plant. 

Various provisions and clauses in the 
draft contracts and memorandums that 
have been made public clearly indicate 
that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion would be the real party of interest 
in these involved and complex arrange- 
ments. Basically, that agency would 
reap any profit that might result, and it 
would incur any loss that might ensue. 
For example, if in any year little or no 
power is generated at the atomic power- 
plant, it appears that Bonneville Power 
Administration’s obligation to deliver 
power to the participants would con- 
tinue undiminished. Should the reactor 
break down, the entire loss incurred as 
a result would rest upon the Bonneville 
Power Administration and not upon 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem and its participating members. 

As a further indication that Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is the real 
party of interest, it should be pointed 
out that the draft agreement would give 
to the Bonneville Power Administration 
the right to disapprove the rate of inter- 
est on Washington Public Power Supply 
System’s revenue bonds issued to finance 
this project. In addition, all plans and 
specifications for the generator must be 
approved by Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. Likewise, its annual operating 
budget would be subject to that agency’s 
approval. The level of maintenance at 
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the project would be under its control, 
the scheduling of shutdowns for repairs 
and maintenance operations would have 
to be approved by it, Power from the 
project could be dispatched only pursu- 
ant to Bonneville Power Administration's 
instruction. Finally, and most impor- 
tantly, the Federal Government, mean- 
ing, of course, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, could at its own option 
acquire the plant at no additional cost 
when the bonds have been repaid or even 
earlier if the Government should assume 
the obligation of repaying the outstand- 
ing bonds. 

On the basis of this background in- 
dicating that the real party of interest 
is the Bonneville Power Administration, 
we must consider some of the fallacious 
arguments that have been advanced in 
support of the proposal. It has been 
said that no Federal money, as such, will 
be involved in this financing. But what 
are the facts in the case? 

It is true that Congress is not being 
asked for a direct appropriation to pay 
for the construction of this project. 
Nevertheless, all of its annual costs, in- 
cluding the amortization of and the in- 
terest on the revenue bonds, the cost of 
fuel, the cost of maintenance, the cost of 
operations and upkeep in the long run 
would be borne by the Bonneville Power 
Administration. It would furnish to 
each participant in the Washington 
Public Power Supply System power at 
its usual rates in sufficient amount to 
cover the contribution of each to the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem, and such participants will between 
them have pledged to contribute the to- 
tal annual cost of the project. As a re- 
sult and in effect, the Bonneville Power 
Administration would be paying for the 
project through delivering power to the 
participants up to the annual cost of the 
project until the bonds are repaid. Cer- 
tainly, the proposed draft agreement 
tacitly admits that Bonneville Power 
Administration would be paying for the 
project since it would give to the Federal 
Government an option at no additional 
cost to take over this project when the 
bonds have been repaid. Why should 
the Federal Government be given such 
an option without additional cost if it 
had not already paid for the project? 

It is quite probable that in the long 
run the cost of this project will be re- 
flected in increased deficits on the part 
of the Bonneville Power Administration. 
In fact this is the means by which the 
money to pay for the project would come 
to the Washington Public Power Supply 
System, rather than through a direct ap- 
propriation by Congress. For example, 
should the powerplant be closed down 
because of difficulties in the reactor, say 
for a few months or even for as much as 
a year, Bonneville Power Administration 
under their own rates, would still have 
to contribute power to the participants 
with a value equal to the annual cost of 
the reactor, and during that period it 
would be getting mo power in return 
from the reactor. Since it would not be 
receiving power from the reactor, it 
could not sell that power, and its gross 
revenues would be reduced while its ex- 
penses would remain undiminished. 
Thus, any shutdown in the reactor 
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would mean a loss of revenue to the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

Further than that, the entire proposal 
is premised on the hypothesis that with 
power from the reactor the average re- 
turn on power sold by Bonneville Power 
Administration would be greater than 
the cost of all power bought by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. At present, 
the average revenue received by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration for all power 
sold is 2.35 mills per kilowatt-hour, and 
of this sum 1,09 mills goes to pay trans- 
mission costs, leaving about 1.26 milis 
per kilowatt-hour to pay power generat- 
ing costs. Although it is not possible 
to discover exactly what the cost of 
power at the Hanford steamplant will 
be, no one has ever alleged that it will 
produce power at 1.26 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. No atomic energy plant has done 
that. In fact, no steamplant does that. 

Mr. Chairman, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration would have to sell power 
from this atomic plant at a much higher 
price than it now gets for its power if 
this transaction is not going to increase 
Bonneville Power Administration’s defi- 
cit, Consequently, it is quite apparent 
that the added costs resulting from this 
intricate arrangement between the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System, and 
Bonneville Power Administration will be 
borne by the taxpayers in the form of 
increased deficits of Bonneville Power 
Administration. This is no less a burden 
on the taxpayers than a direct appropri- 
ation made by Congress. Consequently, 
one cannot correctly state that no Fed- 
eral funds would be involved in this 
proposal. For these reasons, I support 
the substitute amendment and believe 
it to be fundamentally important in the 
consideration of this issue. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the gentleman in the remarks he 
has made. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZanntT] and the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Jensen] have in the past week set 
forth all the fundamental issues, in- 
cluding the technical aspects, involved in 
the 1962 version of the Hanford plan. I 
feel that it would be extremely difficult 
for anyone aside from our friends in the 
Northwest whose constituencies would 
become beneficiaries of this proposed 
grant from the American taxpayers— 
in fact, it would be impossible for any- 
one, after reading those S - to ac- 
cept the allegation that this is anything 
but an attempt to put across an under- 
taking that this very Congress specifi- 
cally, emphatically, and repeatedly re- 
jected less than a year ago. 

In 1961 we proved to the satisfaction 
of a very great majority of Members of 
Congress that the Hanford power sta- 
tion would be impractical and uneco- 
nomic. Today we are asked to reverse 
ourselves and agree to the construction 
of the exact same facilities, except that 
the cost has increased substantially in 
the intervening months. Now, of course, 
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we are told that this three-party ar- 
rangement—with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Washington Public 
Power Supply System, and Bonneville 
Power Administration participating—re- 
moves the Federal subsidy provision from 
the project. Nonsense, Mr. Chairman. 
Put the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System on its own and no one would 
buy a dime’s worth of bonds to finance 
Hanford. If some of the allegations that 
have been bandied around by proponents 
are true, then why must Washington 
Public Power Supply System enter into 
this weird agreement to provide more 
electricity to an outfit that already has 
surplus power and is another losing 
cause sponsored and kept in business by 
the U.S. taxpayer? Washington Public 
Power Supply System is already build- 
ing other facilities; in fact it has an ap- 
plication for a license for a 3,000,000- 
kilowatt hydroelectric plant at Nez Perce 
or Mountain Sheep. But, no, Hanford is 
a proved loser from the start, so the only 
way that this ridiculous scheme can now 
become a reality is to have Washington 
guarantee to subsidize it by picking up 
the tab for Bonneville’s losses. 

Here are the reasons why I am going 
to vote against Hanford, and for an 
amendment to kill it once and for all: 

First. I consider it most imprudent 
that this matter comes before us again 
after our experience of last year, when 
we assumed that the issue had been set- 
tled at least for the life of the 87th 
Congress. : 

Second. Neither engineering nor re- 
search has provided any development to 
make the powerplant more efficient than 
it was on the blueprint last year. If we 
are to continue to be harassed with this 
fantasy about waste steam, then I sug- 
gest that we can save the taxpayer 
money by putting in Turkish baths in- 
stead of taking him to the cleaners 
through an unrealistic powerplant. 

Third. I refuse to subscribe to any 
plan whereby U.S. Treasury funds would 
give one region of our country a decided 
advantage over my constituency and 
yours in the competition for new and 
expanded industry. We have many de- 
pressed areas in western Pennsylvania, 
and it is ridiculous to expect us to vote 
appropriations that would subsidize Pa- 
cific Northwest power, thus making that 
area more attractive to plants and fac- 
tories. We are willing to compete fairly 
for new business, but we cannot beat you 
if you are going to use our own money 
against us. 

Fourth. With the Northwest already 
swamped with surplus power paid for by 
the American taxpayer, the new capac- 
ity at Hanford would only serve to 
increase this surplus and give added em- 
phasis to demands for Federal transmis- 
sion lines all over the country. We who 
want to see our coal and railroad indus- 
tries revived are not so naive as to be- 
lieve that Hanford power would not 
eventually move right into markets now 
being served by solid fuel. Thus Han- 
ford would not only deprive coal min- 
ers in the State of Washington from the 
jobs they need; it would also come east 
and snatch employment opportunities 
from States east of the Mississippi River. 
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I ask my friends in the House to op- 
pose Hanford. It is a bad project all 
around, 

Mr. Chairman, I have just read the 
following protest against not only the 
Hanford project but more so against 
the method being employed in the efforts 
of its proponents to pass it in this 
fashion: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We wish you to know 
that our committee on national legislation 
has again taken a position against the effort 
to authorize the construction of electric 
generating facilities in conjunction with the 
atomic energy operation at Hanford, Wash. 

We believe the further expansion of public 
power is wrong and certainly not in the best 
interests of the people of Pennsylvania. In 
the past you stood opposed to action to this 
end and we sincerely hope that you and your 
associates in the House of Representatives 
will reaffirm your position on this important 
question. 


On a direct approach this proposal was 
twice defeated. It appears to me that 
this project has the proverbial nine lives 
of an alley cat. 

The information on this project will 
not be available, under the procedure, to 
give the Members all of the facts per- 
taining thereto. I therefore oppose the 
present package deal unless we can suc- 
cessfully amend the legislation to re- 
strict it to its original intent and pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Chairman, on two occasions dur- 
ing the last session of the Congress, 
Members of this House spoke out in no 
uncertain terms on a proposal to convert 
à plutonium reactor at the Hanford, 
Wash., atomic installation into a public 
power project. 

An appropriation of some $90 million 
to install the needed power generating 
facilities was defeated by substantial 
majorities—not once but twice. 

The Members of this House have made 
it abundantly clear that they are opposed 
to using this atomic installation—built 
for an entirely different purpose—to en- 
hance the Nation’s rapidly growing pub- 
lic power empire to the detriment of the 
free enterprise electric power system and 
to the coal industry which provides the 
fuel for producing 67 percent of the Na- 
tion’s electric power. 

Yet, here we are today faced once 
more with the same old Hanford public 
power project. 

This project seems to have more lives 
than a cat. Its supporters refuse to let 
it die. 

They are here today trying to do in- 
directly what the Members of this House 
have said on two occasions they cannot 
do directly. 

This is a subterfuge which I, as one 
opponent of this project and as a Mem- 
ber who voted on two occasions with the 
majority to kill it, deeply resent. 

Today, we are told that the project we 
are considering is entirely different— 
that it will be a non-Federal project— 
that it will not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment one cent. 

Some 800,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric power will be generated at a Federal 
installation, through generating facili- 
ties ostensibly owned by a combine of 
public power districts in the State of 
Washington, 
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The fact remains, Mr. Chairman, that 
by terms of this proposal, a huge block 
of power will be generated by public 
agencies and, thus, there will be denied 
to private power companies in that re- 
gion the opportunity to meet this re- 
quirement. 

I am not always opposed to public 
power projects, Mr. Chairman. I am, 
however, opposed to those projects such 
as this which are of a back-door nature. 

If we are to have a public policy that 
the Nation’s power needs are to be pro- 
vided by the Government, then let us at 
least be straightforward about it. Some 
Members say, let us turn the whole job 
over to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, or 
to some specially created Federal agen- 
cies to carry out the will of Congress, if 
that be its will. 

But I am violently opposed to expand- 
ing the public power sector of our econ- 
omy through back-door tactics or sub- 
terfuge. 

I challenge the advocates of the 
amendment by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Ho.irrerp] to bring this 
matter to the floor under its true na- 
ture—that is, an extension of public 
power. 

They will not do this. They know this 
House would no more accept the con- 
version of the Hanford reactor to a pub- 
lic power project today than it would 
last session. The House is opposed to 
the Hanford project, when it is presented 
on the correct basis. 

Leaving aside all of the claims and 
statistics, there is one overriding matter 
involved here today and that is whether 
the House wants to encourage the ex- 
pansion of public power at the expense 
of private enterprise. That is the only 
question—not whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment or some other public agency will 
be responsible—or whether the cost will 
be borne by the Federal Government or 
the taxpayers of some other govern- 
mental unit. The principle is the same. 
It is this principle—of favoring public 
power over private power—that I oppose. 

We all know, Mr. Chairman, that the 
great west coast region—from the Mexi- 
can to the Canadian border—will have 
to have tremendously larger amounts of 
power in the years ahead. 

Are private utilities to be foreclosed 
from sharing in this expansion? 

If we approve the Holifield amendment 
today we are putting the private utilities 
at a decided disadvantage. 

And we are also, I might add, fore- 
closing the very real possibility that in 
the not too distant future the vast re- 
serves of coal in the West can be used to 
generate the bulk of electric power, as 
it does in other areas of the Nation. 

Some fuels economists have predicted 
that by the year 1975 coal will generate 
a substantial block of electric power in 
southern California. 

The Nation's railroads are at work now 
on plans for hauling this coal from the 
mines to the generating plants at a cost 
that will make coal competitive with 
other fuels. There is talk about a coal 
pipeline utilizing the roadbeds of the 
railroads. 
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But, if we let the publie power zealots 
have their way on this Hanford project, 
I believe we will be opening the door to 
the complete domination of this huge 
power market by public power groups. 

If these zealots of public power can 
win approval of Hanford, however dis- 
guised it might be, in the face of two 
votes against it by this House, then I say, 
Mr. Chairman, any public power pro- 
ject can win eventual approval. 

As fast as we turn down individual 
projects to expand public power, their 
supporters will bring them back in 
through the back door, dressed up in 
new finery, and get them approved. 

If Hanford can be built through in- 
direction, then that will become the ac- 
cepted manner of dealing with public 
power projects. 

I say to my colleagues who have voted 
on two occasions to kill this Hanford 
project—do not be fooled by all of this 
talk about an entirely new project and 
an entirely new approach. 

You opposed the Hanford project last 
year because it was wrong. 

The Hanford project is just as wrong 
today. 

I urge you to vote for the substitute. 
If you stick by the votes you cast last 
year, we can bury this Hanford project 
once and for all so deep that no group 
can dig it up. 

I urge you to stick with the vote you 
cast last year. 

Vote against the Hanford public power 
project. 

Vote for the substitute. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to state 
my support of the so-called Hanford 
project which would be authorized by 
H.R. 11974 when amended as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The compromise formula, as approved 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, would utilize the steam that will 
come as a waste byproduct from the 
dual-purpose nuclear reactor being con- 
structed at Hanford, Wash. This heat 
will produce about 800,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity to fill the normal in- 
dustrial needs of the Pacific Northwest. 

A nonprofit municipal corporation has 
been formed by 16 Washington State 
public utility districts, and will be 
called the Washington Public Power 
Supply System. This group will build 
the facilities and bear all the costs in 
buying the waste steam and converting 
it into electricity. The Bonneville Power 
Administration will buy the power and 
distribute it throughout the area it 
serves. On a nondiscriminatory basis 
private utilities will be entitled to 50 
percent and the other 50 percent would 
be for public power districts. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted for the Federal 
project last year but I am very sympa- 
thetic with those who opposed that plan 
in that I, too, have feared federalization 
of all power. Iknow that there are those 
bureaucrats and big government advo- 
cates who favor one Federal power grid 
serving the needs of the entire Nation. 
Last year’s project could have been 
dovetailed with such a program, 
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This new plan represents local initia- 
tive and investment, and a means of re- 
gaining the $125 million which the Fed- 
eral Government will have spent on the 
reactor to allow for the generation of 
power. The project has some aspects of 
the Eisenhower partnership idea with 
recognition of private and local power 
units combining with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in developing resources. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
will be backing the revenue bonds to 
be sold by the group of public utility 
districts through its nonprofit supply 
system. During an estimated 7-year 
period until 1972 it is planned that Bon- 
neville will improve its earnings as a 
result of resale of the power from the 
Hanford reactor. It is assumed that 
plutonium production will stop in 1972— 
but this date is not fixed—and after that 
as a single-purpose operation the cost 
of electricity, it is estimated, would be 
comparable to other sources of power 
generation, 

I have heard that these cost estimates 
are too optimistic. If they are, then the 
rates paid by users in the Northwest must 
carry the difference, but the Federal 
Treasury in either case will not lose. 

Mr. Chairman, utilization of the waste 
heat at Hanford would benefit the Pacific 
Northwest and, as I see it, help Seattle, 
which I represent. It would benefit 
through Seattle’s fine municipal distri- 
bution system, known as City Light. 
Also the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
a private system would benefit. This 
company serves the Bellevue, Kirkland, 
and Bothell area in my congressional dis- 
trict outside the city of Seattle. All the 
members of the northwest power pool 
would gain—and gain without any Fed- 
eral expenditure or subsidy. 

So I urge support of this non-Federal 
approach to the development of Han- 
ford’s waste steam. Let our Washington 
locally owned and operated public utility 
districts proceed. It will be fair to pri- 
vate utilities and not require any Federal 
funds. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
yote to authorize this new approach. 

This is an answer—a positive answer— 
to those who, like myself, strongly op- 
pose the federalization of all power. A 
vote for this bill is a vote for locally 
owned public development of power 
resources. I hope my colleagues who 
like myself, are against federalization 
of power will lend us from the Pacific 
Northwest, their assistance in obtaining 
authorization to use our local initiative 
and enterprise to produce needed power 
to meet future shortages that otherwise 
will occur. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had several 
lectures this afternoon on the subject of 
fiscal responsibility. Some of those lec- 
tures, most of them, have come from 
those who only last week voted to spew 
$4,600 million around the world in vari- 
ous and often questionable enterprises. 

It seems to me this is a late date to 
talk about fiscal responsibility, so far as 
some Members are concerned. 
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Then I just heard a statement of pro- 
test about imports into this country from 
the gentleman from West Virginia, who 
voted for the free trade bill not long ago. 
There will be more, not less, residual 
fuel oils coming into this country under 
the free trade bill that the gentleman 
from West Virginia voted for. And the 
miners of this country will be fortunate 
if coal is not shipped in under the free 
trade bill. 

It would be refreshing to have just a 
little bit of consistency around here this 
afternoon. 

I have not been able to find out yet, 
but I would like to know what happened 
to all of that wet steam that was talked 
about last year in connection with this 
project. Is there money in this bill to 
take care of a process whereby the steam 
is heated so it can be used to generate 
power? What has happened to the wet 
steam we heard so much about? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I might say that 
the wet steam is still there. Last year 
a spokesman for the AEC said the pri- 
vate producer of power would not pay 
one penny for that steam. This year we 
are told that the Bonneville Power Au- 
thority has absolutely no experience 
whatsoever as far as generating electric 
power through this type of steam is 
concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand there 
may be $65 million expended on a process 
by which the wet steam can be brought 
to a temperature so that it can be used 
efficiently for the production of power? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Based on informa- 
tion made available to us, it is involved 
in a feasibility study. I do not believe 
anybody can tell what the cost will be, 
as far as the generator is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man another question. I asked it awhile 
ago and I did not get a very good an- 
swer. Is this going to provide more 
cheap power for the Western States so 
that industry will be enticed to that 
area, passing up the Middle West, and 
other areas? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Well, in reply to 
the gentleman, he will recall that in my 
statement a moment ago I pointed out 
that this power will be used to attract 
industry not alone from the gentleman’s 
section of the country but from the east- 
ern part of the United States likewise. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man one further question. Some men- 
tion was made of tax-free bonds, tax- 
free financing in this case. Does this 
mean if I wanted to buy some tax-free 
bonds, I would have to go out to the 
State of Washington to buy them? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I would say in 
reply to the gentleman’s question that 
if an individual wanted to buy tax-free 
bonds and they were on sale in Wash- 
Port Sy he could go out there and buy 

em. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. You can buy tax- 
free bonds any place in the United 
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States. You can buy them here in 
Washington, D.C., or New York City. 
You can buy them any place. N 

Mr. GROSS. Would those at a dis- 
tance get a whack at them? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Sure. They will 
be offered for sale. 

Mr. GROSS. Or would they be gob- 
bled up in the State of Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. They may be, be- 
cause they are high grade bonds. The 
people like them. They have a good 
record for repayment. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad of that. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Sure. I thought 
you would be. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is the gentleman in- 
terested in further elucidation of the 
wet steam problem? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; and I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. The wet steam prob- 
lem had to do with the possible fitting 
of the generator blades because of the 
quality of the steam. As the proposi- 
tion was advanced last year, that rested 
on the Federal taxpayers. Under the 
proposition this year it does not, but on 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
consumer. Furthermore, in the inter- 
vening years there has been technological 
advancement that makes it more feasible 
to use this steam. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FENTON] and the other gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that we vote on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. NELSEN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Van ZANDT]. Passage of this 
amendment will put the various Federal 
agencies on notice that Congress does 
not intend to sit idly by when these at- 
tempts to circumvent its will are made. 
Even though the Supreme Court held, 
as it did in the Teapot Dome case, that 
Federal agencies cannot achieve by con- 
tractual arrangements with non-Federal 
entities what Congress has refused to 
authorize the Federal agencies to do di- 
rectly, such rulings do not seem to deter 
the Federal agencies from trying again. 

We are told that the new production 
reactor power project cannot cost the 
taxpayers a cent. This, of course, is not 
true. It is an uneconomic project on 
any realistic method of cost analysis. It 
is a project of new and untried design 
that admittedly can only produce non- 
firm power. Problems or incidents could 
develop that would put it out of opera- 
tion for extended periods. 

Under the proposed contract, Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, the 
non-Federal agency that will issue the 
bonds, takes no risk whatsoever as 
Bonneville guarantees to furnish firm 
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power of a value, at Bonneville low 
rates, equal to all costs of the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, in- 
cluding any payments to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for steam or other 
service. Such action can only increase 
Bonneville's present annual deficits of 
over $15 million. It is a one-way deal 
where the taxpayers, through Bonneville, 
pick up the check and guarantee Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System will 
suffer no loss once the contract is 
signed. 

Under certain conditions, such as a 
permanent shutdown of the new produc- 
tion reactor—which could happen—the 
Federal Government could be obligated 
to either pay off the Washington Public 
Power Supply System bonds or to have 
Bonneville continue to furnish the firm 
power needed to cover all Washington 
Public Power Supply System annual 
costs until such bonds were paid off. 
With this potentiality, it is foolish for 
the proponents to claim that the tax- 
payers will never have to put up a cent. 

One phase of the Hanford generating 
plant deal that I am particularly con- 
cerned with relates to the coal mining 
industry. There are considerable re- 
serves of coal in parts of the Pacific 
Northwest. However, only a few mines 
are now operating and the industry in 
that area is in a depressed condition 
with many miners out of work. Here is 
what the Coal Producers Association of 
Washington had to say of Hanford power 
about the effect Hanford would have on 
the industry in that region: 

Contrary to the statements made by its 
proponents, development of the Hanford 
dual reactor at this time would sound the 
death knell of the coal industry in Kittitas 
County. 

To keep the record straight and to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding as to the 
harmful effects of the Hanford dual reactor 
upon the local coal industry, we can say 
advisedly that the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co.’s mines will be closed forthwith if the 
public utility district’s present option on the 
Roslyn-Cle Elum properties is not exercised. 
Closing of these mines will mean a decrease 
of over 60 percent of the total tonnage 
mined in the State and the advent of new 
ghost towns in Kittitas County. 

The damage, however, does not end there. 
The future planned expansion of the State's 
coal industry, ted upon the imme- 
diate development of the Cle Elum steam- 
plant will be deferred indefinitely, perhaps 
10 years, and that will have an even greater 
impact upon the economy of the State. 

Shrinking tonnage, due to loss of markets 
to both oil and gas has greatly curtailed 

m in Washington. A new market 
must be found if the coal industry is to be 
rejuvinated. The steamplant is that mar- 
ket. The first unit of that plant, it is esti- 
mated, will use approximately 1 million tons 
of coal a year. That represents more than 
four times the total production of the entire 
State last year. 

That is why the steamplant is so vital 
to the industry and to the economy of 
Kittitas County, and to the citizens of that 
area. The steamplant will be an industry 
within itself. It will provide full-time em- 
ployment, at high wages, for between 400 
and 500 miners. It will mean steady pay- 
rolls, week in and week out and will pro- 
duce a purchasing power now practically nil. 

That is why we so strongly and earnestly 
urge support of Representative VaN Zanpr's 
amendment to H.R. 11974 to block plans of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Bonne- 
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ville Power Administration, and the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System to go 
ahead with the proposed Hanford electric- 
generating plant. 


If prior Bonneville officials had been 
more interested in sound industrial de- 
velopment of the area rather than spec- 
tacular load growth based on entice- 
ments of high-power-use industries 
which generated very little manpower 
use, they could have set up a rate struc- 
ture that would have encouraged the 
construction of coal-burning, electric- 
generating plants to firm up the tre- 
mendous quantities of secondary hydro- 
electric energy for which they have no 
market today. 

We are spending millions of dollars 
annually in attempting to overcome de- 
pressed economic areas in the country. 
Why, then, should the taxpayers, 
through Bonneville, be the guarantors 
for bonds that provide for spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars which would 
have the effect of further depressing the 
coal industry of the Pacific Northwest? 
It is particularly foolish for us to ask 
the taxpayers of the Nation to subsidize 
this project either directly or indirectly. 
Bonneville is going into the red at a rate 
of over $15 million annually. The pro- 
posed contract could very well result in 
doubling this annual deficit. 

The logical action for Bonneville to 
take now would be to pull out of this un- 
economic new production reactor deal 
and to work up a promotional rate 
schedule for surplus or dump power 
which would encourage or make possible 
the early construction of coal-burning 
steam electric plants in that region. 
Such steam electric-generating plants 
could be constructed sooner than could 
the proposed new production reactor 
generating plant. They could be relied 
upon to furnish firm power and capacity, 
which the new production reactor can- 
not do, and could be shut down during 
the high streamflow months when sur- 
plus hydroenergy was available, so as 
to save fuel. 

With the lowest electric power rates 
in the Nation made possible by the tax- 
payers of the Nation, it is a sad com- 
mentary that depressed economic condi- 
tions now obtain in many parts of the 
Pacific Northwest region. The lag in 
population growth, the trend toward 
greater unemployment, the per capita 
income and other economic indicators 
disclose that subsidized Federal or pub- 
lic electric power is not enough. It 
seems to me that it is high time for this 
and other areas of the country to real- 
ize that subsidized Federal power is not 
always the panacea it is believed to be. 
More reliance on their own efforts might 
bring greater benefits. Why not give 
the coal miners of the Pacific North- 
west a break and vote for the substitute 
amendment? Surely, it is better to 
utilize the manpower resources of the re- 
gion in preference to uneconomical use 
of new production reactor steam. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I mere- 
ly want to say to my colleagues that the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania Mr. 
FENTON] has been a member of the Sub- 
committee on Interior of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, as have I, for 
the past 20 sessions of Congress. The 
gentleman has complete knowledge of 
the Bonneville problem and situation as 
is exists. I hope the members of the 
committee will give the gentleman a 
good, attentive ear. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee amendment. 
Many of us deplore the ever-increasing 
scope of Federal activities and the grow- 
ing role of the Federal Government in the 
economic life of the Nation. 

It is therefore gratifying that local in- 
terests have offered to undertake a great 
regional project at Hanford, without any 
Federal aid. 

The proposal of Washington Public 
Power Supply System to finance, con- 
struct, and operate electric generating 
facilities at Hanford is in the best tradi- 
tion of local initiative which has been 
growing stronger in the Pacific North- 


We all know of the utility districts 
which have built great hydroelectric 
projects on the Columbia River, thus ful- 
filling their public utility responsibility 
to power consumers while aiding in the 
development of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. 

The Priest Rapids and Rocky Reach 
projects, for example, are of a magnitude 
which might have warranted Federal 
construction. However, through local 
financing on the private money market 
the Grant County and Chelan County 
public utility districts have built these 
projects for the benefit of their own con- 
sumers and of other electric consumers 
of the region, entirely at their own ex- 


pense. 

The districts have done so in confi- 
dence that sale of the power output will 
provide revenue to pay off the multimil- 
lion dollar bond issues needed to finance 
the projects. 

The Hanford proposal of Washington 
Public Power Supply System follows the 
— pattern and promises similar bene- 


Here again a local agency, made up 
of many separate public utility districts, 
is offering to take the initiative in using 
@ national resource, the waste steam 
from the Hanford reactor. 

I for one applaud this expression of 
local initiative and independence. I 
commend Mr. Owen Hurd and other 
leaders of Washington Public Power 
Supply System for the business enter- 
prise which leads them to risk some $130 
million in developing this projeci. 

Today we are asked to give congres- 
sional approval to the proposal. I am 
happy to give my endorsement, not only 
because I believe the venture will be eco- 
nomic, not only because I believe it to be 
in the public interest, not only because 
Hanford power is needed in the Pacific 
Northwest, but also because I believe 
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that this kind of local initiative should 
have the support of Congress. 

At the present time we are greatly 
concerned about stimulating new invest- 
ment by industry. Through special tax 
incentives we are endeavoring to im- 
prove the climate for investment in the 
knowledge that only through expansion 
of our industrial plant can we have new 
jobs and continuing prosperity. 

Here is an industrial expansion which 
has come about without special incen- 
tives but entirely through the determina- 
tion of a group of people in the Pacific 
Northwest to make use of a great re- 
source in the national interest. 

The Hanford project itself will provide 
employment in the area, but even more 
important will be the stimulus which 
each great resource development project 
has on the industrial economy as a whole. 

How much of this $130 million will fiow 
eastward to manufacturing centers in 
return for turbine generators, heat ex- 
changers and piping, wire and cable, 
transformers, and other generating plant 
equipment? How many workers in Pitts- 
burgh, Milwaukee, Youngstown, or Sche- 
nectady will produce this new machin- 
ery? I am sure that a project of this 
magnitude will result in large-scale job 
opportunities. 

Similarly, the availability of this large 
block of low-cost power, once Hanford 
is built, is bound to have a stimulating 
effect on the economy of the Pacific 
Northwest. New and expanding factories 
in Washington and Oregon not only ben- 
efit these regions but again call upon the 
industrial East for tools and machinery. 

I am one of those who felt that a 
Federal investment in the Hanford pow- 
erplant would have been in the public 
interest. I have not changed my mind. 
However, the present proposal allows us 
to have our cake and eat it, too—the 
benefits of Hanford power will be made 
available to the American people at no 
cost to themselves, through the efforts 
of local people who are willing to put up 
all of the money. 

Anything short of outright approval of 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System’s Hanford proposal would be, in 
my opinion, a criminal waste of taxpay- 
ers’ money and a precedent-setting blow 
to the local initiative which we pretend 
to favor. 

It is not enough to give lipservice to 
the American ideal of local enterprise. 
We must take constructive action to sup- 
port it whenever an opportunity arises— 
and such an opportunity is before us 
today. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise to ask a couple 
of questions of the chairman of the 
committee. It is my understanding that 
the 16 public power districts are going 
to float a revenue bond to meet the cost 
of this generating facility; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. NELSEN. In the event the plu- 
tonium reactor ceased operation it is my 
understanding that the Government 
then will pick up the tab; is that true? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, that is not true, 
I will inform the gentleman: Bonne- 
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ville provides the power to the 16 par- 
ticipating utilities at the present time. 
This bloc of power is an additional bloc 
which will be given to Bonneville and 
Bonneville will also supply that power, 
too. If the dual purpose of the reactor 
stops, then the reactor can be run on a 
single-purpose basis to produce the 
steam and thereby give these people a 
chance to pay off their bonds. It will 
be run at the expense of the Wash- 
ington group, not at the expense of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. NELSEN. In the event the plu- 
tonium reactor were not continued in 
operation is there any possibility that 
the plant can be converted to making it 
possible to use coal to provide steam to 
drive the turbines to run the generators? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If I understand the 
gentleman's question the plant as now 
designed will make plutonium and make 
steam. 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. If there come a time 
in the future when there is disarma- 
ment with the Soviets and you stop 
the production of plutonium, the plant 
could still be operated with different 
kinds of rods to produce steam. At that 
point the Federal Government would 
lease the plant to the Washington group 
for operation. In that manner the 
Washington group would obtain the 
steam to continue operating their gen- 
erating facilities and the Government 
would maintain the plant without ex- 
pense in a standby condition so that it 
could resume plutonium production in 
the event it was necessary. 

Mr. NELSEN. The confusing thing 
to me is that there have been state- 
ments made in the debate that indicate 
that the Government underwrites the 
risk regardless; that is, in the event the 
reactor ceases to operate. That has been 
a confusing point as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I can say to the 
gentleman that the five Democratic 
members and three of the four Repub- 
lican members take the opposition posi- 
tion. They say there is enough credit 
behind the bonds of the 16 private util- 
ities for the discharge of their obliga- 
tions. The Hosmer amendment plainly 
precludes the Federal Government from 
acquiring those facilities unless Congress 
affirmatively acts to authorize it. That 
is in the Hosmer amendment and there- 
fore the Congress will have control of 
that. 

Mr. NELSEN. The gentleman men- 
tioned the 16 private utilities. Is it not 
public utilities? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The 16 public util- 
ities that are in the Washington Public 
Power Supply System. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I might say the crux 
of this whole matter lies in the question 
the gentleman asked, and that is that 
at all times the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, a Federal agency, will be 
guaranteeing to the utilities the full cost 
of the amortization and the interest on 
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the bonds for constructing the steam- 
plant, plus every other cent the Wash- 
ington utilities pay the Atomic Energy 
Commission, so that there is a full guar- 
antee. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering the pro- 
posed contract between the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System we must 
be absolutely certain of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role and responsibilities under 
this contract and the part this contract 
could play in the future development of 
electric power in this country. 

I believe that the contract between the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 
Washington Public Power Supply System 
is a subterfuge. I believe it is not in the 
best interest of the taxpayers. And I 
believe it establishes dangerous prece- 
dents. 

Under this contract the utility sys- 
tems that participate in the Washington 
Public Power Supply System proposal 
will make available to the Bonneville 
Power Administration their share of the 
power output of the Hanford project. 
In return the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration will supply the participants an 
amount of firm power equivalent, under 
existing Bonneville rates, to the annual 
project costs incurred by the partici- 
pants. Note that the responsibilities of 
the Government in this contract will 
be keyed not to what it gets but to the 
obligations of others. 

We all have had our differences about 
the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate in electric 
power development and the pertinent 
costs involved in such power develop- 
ment. But I do not believe we have 
ever condoned the principle of equating 
Government responsibilities with some- 
one else’s obligations. 

Under the terms of the contract the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem cannot amend, modify, or otherwise 
change the bond resolution required for 
the project without first obtaining the 
written approval of the Bonneville Power 
Administrator. Prior to commencement 
of commercial operations of the project 
the Administrator can terminate the 
contract and assume the assets of the 
project by reimbursing the supply system 
for all costs paid or incurred by it. All 
designs, plans, specifications, and con- 
tracts relating to the construction of the 
project shall be subject to the approval 
of the Bonneville Power Administrator. 

The Administrator shall have right of 
inspection. The annual budget for the 
project shall be subject to the written 
approval of the Administrator. Guides 
for the operations of the project shall be 
furnished by the Administrator. The 
Federal Government, presumably the 
Bonneville Power Administration, can at 
its option acquire the project provided 
that all liabilities and obligations of the 
supply system have been satisfactorily 
discharged or assumed in writing by the 
Government. The agreement between 


the supply system and the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the purchase of steam, 
lease of land, and eventual lease of the 
reactor must also be approved by the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

In short, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration will have responsibilities in 
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the financing, design, construction, oper- 
ation, and possibly ownership of a ther- 
mal generating station. The Bonneville 
Power Administration will be a real 
party of interest. A participant in a 
proposal that last year the Congress de- 
cided was not in the best interest of 
the taxpayers of this country. The 
Bonneville Power Administration will be 
doing indirectly what Congress said 
should not be done directly. 

Do we want a Federal agency to ex- 
tend its participation in the power field, 
and to make this extension in a manner 
even less advantageous to the taxpayer 
than what was proposed last year? I 
refer, of course, to the arrangement of 
giving not in accordance with what it 
receives but in accordance with the ex- 
penses of others. 

My answer to this is, No.“ Aside from 
the costs of the project, which I would 
like to comment on briefly, nothing has 
changed which would indicate to me 
that Congress did not reach a wise de- 
cision last year. 

Last year there was some question 
about the economic feasibility of adding 
these generating facilities to the new 
production reactor at Hanford. This 
year the cost estimates for doing this 
have increased. If it was questionable 
last year, increasing the cost estimates 
certainly does not make it more attrac- 
tive. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has testified that this new reactor repre- 
sents—and I read: 

A substantial departure in technology from 
our other Hanford reactors. 


It admits that the magnitude of the 
technical problems was not adequately 
recognized. This has resulted in an in- 
crease in the cost of the reactor project 
and a delay in its operating schedule. 
This does not suggest to me a reliable 
source of power generation and one that 
we should guarantee—for remember 
Bonneville gives power regardless of if the 
reactor is in operation or not. This is 
not a good deal for the taxpayer. 

I have enumerated many of the ar- 
rangements whereby the Bonneville 
Power Administration is indeed a real 
party to the production of power from a 
thermal source. Some may suggest that 
these arrangements protect the rights of 
the Federal Government because of its 
commitments under the contract. But I 
suggest that this line of reason begs the 
essential question. It is not a matter of 
how best to protect our involvement but 
whether to be involved. 

Last yearsCongress said we should not 
be involved. Of course, we can and 
should reconsider our position if the sit- 
uation has changed. But nothing has 
changed to warrant a change in our posi- 
tion. Obviously the economics are not 
more attractive—if anything, the oppo- 
site is true. The responsibilities the 
Government will undertake have not 
been lessened—if anything, they have 
become more binding. The estimate of 
the reliability of the overall project has 
not increased—if anything, current 
events might even suggest the opposite. 

In view of last year’s deliberations it 
is evident to me that Congress did not 
wish to extend the participation of the 
Federal Government in the power busi- 
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ness by building a steamplant in the 
Northwest. To market power from 
Federal hydro projects is one thing; to 
participate in building thermal plants is 
a completely different matter. Despite 
the uniqueness of this particular situa- 
tion at Hanford the approval of the 
proposed contract between the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and the 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem would set a precedent. Precedent 
need not be set because of an abrupt 
ae in course. In fact it usually is 
not. 

In my opinion this amendment before 
this House should be disapproved. The 
proposed arrangement is not in the best 
interest of the taxpayer. It attempts to 
do indirectly what we have said should 
not be done directly. And it is infused 
with uncertainty and risk for the Fed- 
eral Government. For these reasons I 
am going to vote against this amend- 
ment. I hope you will join with me and 
do likewise. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to direct some questions to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT]. 

It is my understanding the Atomic 
Energy Commission is to operate this 
new power reactor for the first 2 years 
for power only, after which it would be 
converted to dual-purpose operation for 
the period until 1972, and for power only 
for the remaining portion of its esti- 
mated life of 25 to 35 years? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is the sched- 
ule the Atomic Energy Commission has 
set up. 

Mr. SAYLOR. On the 13th day of 
July the chairman of the full commit- 
tee, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HoLIFIELD], inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD some justification for this 
operating schedule. It shows that the 
total Washington Public Power Supply 
System payment for steam and for the 
lease of the new power reactor in the 
power-only period would total only $3,- 
001,220. In view of this fact, how can the 
proponents of this contract say that the 
project will make $130 million for the 
taxpayers of this Nation over the life- 
time of the reactor? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The claim that the 
taxpayers will get $130 million is not 
valid to begin with. It is just as logical 
to say they will get nothing, as in any 
case Bonneville is obligated to furnish 
firm power at the BPA low rates equal 
to the payments made. Even the pro- 
ponents estimate the payments may be 
as low as $3 million total. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Is it not true that 
events could happen that would result 
in the complete closing down of this new 
power reactor at any time during the 
assumed 1965-72 dual-purpose period, 
with the result that Federal Govern- 
ment would either have to pay off the 
outstanding Washington Public Power 
Supply System bonds or that Bonne- 
ville would have to furnish firm power 
over the remaining portion of the 30- 
year period of a value that would pay 
off these bonds? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think that is cor- 
rect. In the exchange agreement you 
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will find the responsibility is on the 
shoulders of the Federal Government. 
They will have to pick up the tab for 
$130 million of bonds. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Will this new power re- 
actor not be subject to the usual failings 
that other reactors have had that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has created, 
and if it is shut down will not the 
scheduled power which has been talked 
about be shut off for some unknown 
period? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Certainly. This 
is an untried design and the operational 
procedure will have to be developed. 

What the gentleman is predicting no 
doubt will be a fact. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The Bonneville Power 
Administrator appeared before the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs a short time ago and stated with 
reference to another bill that they are 
now wasting away to the sea surplus 
energy for which they have no market. 
They say this will amount to as much 
as $30 million a year. If it is true they 
are wasting nonfirm power to the sea, 
during the time Bonneville is wasting 
hydroelectric energy will not this new 
reactor increase the amount of power 
Bonneville is wasting? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Why, certainly, 
that is true. In fact, in the early years 
of the new production reactor operation 
under a wet year or a high streamflow 
condition, it is possible that little if any 
of the new production reactor steam can 
be used without wasting an equivalent 
amount of hydroelectric energy. 

Mr. WESTLAND. If I could interrupt 
this well prepared colloquy, would the 
gentleman yield for a question? I do 
not have anything to read here, but I 
would like to ask a question. 

Mr. SAYLOR. At the proper time, I 
will yield, and I might tell the gentle- 
man I prepared these questions, which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Van ZanvT] is answering, yesterday, and 
I told him I was going to ask these ques- 
tions because I think these are matters 
that the House should be interested in. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will not yield at this 
point. 

Another question I would like to ask 
is whether any representative of the 
General Accounting Office appeared dur- 
ing the recent hearings of the Joint 
Committee? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The best of my 
knowledge is they did not. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I wrote a letter to the 
General Accounting Office requesting 
some information, and at the proper 
time I am going to ask permission to 
put it in the Recorp to show the pres- 
sure that was brought on by members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission against 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
Zaxpr] to the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman 
ASPINALL]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. VAN ZANDT), 
there were—ayes 114, noes 127. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. VAN ZANDT 
and Mr. ASPINALL, 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
160, noes 134. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] as 
amended by the substitute. 

The amendment as amended by the 
substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have delayed my remarks until 
the Committee has acted upon pending 
amendments because the subject I shall 
discuss has no bearing on the merits of 
the pending bill. It is, however, a mat- 
ter that, in my judgment, should be 
brought to the attention of the Commit- 
tee at this time since it has bearing upon 
the posture of the atomic energy pro- 
gram. 

Work on the atom bomb during World 
War II was completed on the campus of 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Herbert 
Anderson worked with Dr. Enrico Fermi 
on the project. Today, the director of 
the Enrico Fermi Institute for Nuclear 
Studies is Dr. Herbert Anderson. 

The University of Chicago had one of 
the most powerful accelerators in the 
world, a synchrocyclotron which enabled 
their scientists to make outstanding con- 
tributions in the study of the elementary 
particles which were newly discovered at 
that time. Enrico Fermi led the work, 
and the scientific world looked to Chi- 
cago as one of the places where new de- 
velopments in this field, so fundamental 
to basic understanding of physics, would 
come. 

Recently much larger machines have 
been built at Berkeley, Brookhaven, 
Geneva, Switzerland, and in Dubna near 
Moscow. New strange particles have 
been discovered which have captivated 
the interest of scientists. The effect has 
been to move the center of the stage 
away from Chicago. Several years ago 
the scientists at the University of Chi- 
cago initiated a plan to construct a 
powerful accelerator at the Argonne 
National Laboratory to allow a more 
active and fruitful participation in these 
researches. Construction has progressed 
rapidly with every prospect of early 
completion and success. Profs. Roger 
Hildebrand and Albert Creeve spear- 
headed the development which en- 
gendered a great deal of interest and 
enthusiasm among potential users of the 
facility among outlying midwestern uni- 
versities. 

Facilities needed to advance knowledge 
of the elementary particles in the field of 
high-energy physics are exceedingly ex- 
pensive, and it is necessary and appro- 
priate in the use of these facilities to 
make use of the most advanced type of 
technology available; and, where this is 
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lacking to push the development far be- 


yond the level which is available at the 


time. Much that has become necessary 
and commonplace in advanced tech- 
nology in this country may be traced to 
the innovations made by the scientists 
who are now concerned with high-energy 
physics. 

Dr. Anderson of the Enrico Fermi In- 
stitute for Nuclear Studies pointed out 
that to make complete and effective use 
of the facilities at the Argonne National 
Laboratory to the universities and facul- 
ties of the Middle West for whom the 
machine is being built, it will be neces- 
sary to provide additional space for all 
the faculty and their students to carry 
out their research. In 1961 Dr. Ander- 
son requested an appropriation for ad- 
ditional laboratory space to accommo- 
date the development and utilization of 
the advanced techniques needed in the 
experimental work planned with the Ar- 
gonne accelerator. The Division of Re- 
search of AEC encouraged this proposal. 
As a result Public Law 87-315 included 
an authorization of $800,000 for a phys- 
ics building at the University of Chicago 
and $300,000 for additional housing facil- 
ities at Argonne National Laboratory. 
However, despite the authorization the 
money was not appropriated. 

The need for this laboratory is be- 
coming more pressing than ever, particu- 
larly in view of the excellent progress be- 
ing made in the construction of the great 
Argonne accelerator. Failure to appro- 
priate these funds has hampered the 
planning for research. 

I would appreciate a clarifying and I 
hope a reassuring statement from my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price], on a matter 
that is of grave concern to the atomic 
scientists of the University of Chicago, 
from whose planning and laboratories 
came the world’s first atomic bomb. No 
one, I might add, is held in higher esteem 
by Dr. Anderson and his fellow scientists 
than the gentleman from Illinois, Con- 
gressman MELVIN Price, whose industry, 
thorough knowledge of all that pertains 
to atomic energy and whose dedication 
they often have mentioned to me in 
glowing terms. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of the gentleman’s great interest in the 
University of Chicago. 

In reply to his question, I wish to in- 
form the gentleman that the High En- 
ergy Physics Building at the University 
of Chicago was authorized in the fiscal 
year 1962 bill. This year the AEC re- 
quested funds for the project as part of 
its physical research program. Unfor- 
tunately the request was rejected by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

However, I am hopeful another ap- 
proach to the financing of this project 
will be approved. I can assure the gen- 
tleman of the great interest in this proj- 
ect on the part of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sisk, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H.R. 11974) to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 716, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Aspinall 
amendment, as amended by the Van 
Zandt substitute. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 15, after line 5, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 112. The Commission is not author- 
ized to enter into any arrangements for the 
construction or operation of electric gen- 
erating and transmission facilities at the 
Hanford New Production Reactor.” 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
that I demand the yeas and nays. ~ 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 232, nays 163, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


on 


[Roll No. 160] 
YEAS—232 

Abbitt Daddario Hull 
Abernethy Dague Jarman 
Adair Dent Jensen 
Alexander Denton Johansen 
Alger Derounian Johnson, Md 
Anderson, III. Derwinski Jonas 
Arends Devine Kearns 
Ashbrook Dole Kee 
Ashmore Donohue Keith 
Auchincloss Dorn Kilburn 
Avery Dowdy Kilgore 
Balley Downing King, N.Y 
Barry Dulski Kitchin 
Battin Dwyer Knox 
Becker Elisworth Kornegay 
Beermann Fallon Kunkel 
Belcher Fascell Kyl 
Bell Fenton Landrum 
Berry Findley Langen 
Betts Fisher Latta 
Bolton Ford Lennon 
Bonner Forrester Lesinski 
Bow Fountain Libonati 
Bray Prelinghuysen Lipscomb 
Brewster Fulton McCulloch 
Bromwell G McDonough 
Broomfield Gathings McDowell 
Brown Gavin McIntire 
Broyhill Glenn McMillan 
Bruce Goodling McVey 
Burke, Mass. Granahan MacGregor 
Burleson Grant Mahon 
Byrne, Pa. Gray Martin, Mass 
Byrnes, Wis. Green, Pa Martin, Nebr 
Ca rimin Mathias 
Casey Griffiths Matthews 
Cederberg Gross Meader 
Chamberlain Hagan, Ga Michel 
Chelf Haley Miller, N.Y 
Chiperfiela Hall Milliken 
Church Halleck Minshall 
Clancy Hardy Monagan 
Clark Harrison, Wyo. Moore 
Collier ha Moorehead, 
Colmer Harvey, Ind Ohio 
Conte Harvey, Mich. Moorhead, Pa. 
Cook Hays Morgan 
Cooley Hébert Morse 
Corbett Herlong Mosher 
Cramer Hiestand Natcher 
Cunningham Hoeven Nelsen 
Curtin Hoffman, III Nix 
Curtis, Mo. Huddleston Norrell 
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O'Brien, N.Y. St. George Teague, Calif. 
O'Neill lor Teague, Tex. 
Osmers Toll 
Ostertag Schenck Tuck 
Passman Scherer ‘Tupper 
Patman Schneebeli Utt 
Perkins Schweiker Vanik 
Peterson Schwengel Van Pelt 
Philbin Scott Van Zandt 
Pillion Scranton Waggonner 
Pirnie Seely-Brown Wallhauser 
Poff Selden Walter 
Purcell Shipl Watts 
Quie Shriver Weis 
Ray Sibal Whalley 
Reifel Sikes Wharton 
Rhodes, Pa Siler Whitener 
Riehlman Slack Whitten 
Riley Smith, Calif Widnall 
Rivers, S. O Smith, Va illiams 
Roberts, Texas Springer Wilson, Ind 
Robison Staggers Wright 
Rogers, Fla Steed Young 
Rogers, Tex Stephens Younger 
Roudebush Taylor 
NAYS—163 
Addabbo Green, Oreg. O Hara, Ill. 
Albert Hagen, Calif. O Hara, Mich. 
Andersen, Halpern O'Konski 
Minn. Hansen O 
Andrews Pelly 
Anfuso Healey ‘ost 
Ashley Hechler Pike 
Aspinall Hemphill Pilcher 
Ayres Henderson Poage 
Baker Holifield Powell 
Baldwin Holand Price 
Baring Horan Pucinski 
Bass, Tenn Hosmer Rains 
Bates Inouye Randall 
Beckworth Jennings Reece 
Bennett, Fla Joelson Reuss 
Bennett, Mich. Johnson, Calif. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Blatnik Johnson, Wis. Rivers, Alaska 
Boland Jones, Ala. Rodino 
Bolling Jones, Mo. Rogers, Colo 
Brademas Karsten Rooney 
Breeding Roosevelt 
Brooks, Tex Kastenmeier Rosenthal 
Burke, Ky. Kelly Rostenkowski 
Cannon Keogh Roush 
Carey King, Calif Rutherford 
Celler King, Ryan, Mich. 
Chenoweth K Ryan, N.Y. 
Cohelan Kluczynski St. Germain 
Corman Kowalski Santangelo 
Daniels Lane Shelley 
Davis, John W. Lankford Sheppard 
wson Lindsay Short 
Delaney Loser Sisk 
Diggs McFall Smith, Iowa 
Dingell Mack Smith, Miss. 
Dominick Madden Stafford 
Dooley Magnuson Stratton 
Doyle 1 Stubblefield 
Durno y Sullivan 
Edmondson Miller, Clem Thomas 
Elliott Miller, Thompson, NJ. 
Everett George P. Thompson, Tex, 
Thornberry 
Farbstein Moeller Tollefson 
Feighan Montoya Trimble 
Finnegan Morrison Udall, Morris K. 
Fino Oss Ullman 
Flynt Multer Vinson 
Fogarty Murphy Weaver 
Gallagher Murray Westland 
Giaimo Nedzi Wickersham 
Gilbert Norblad Wilson, Calif. 
Gonzalez N Zablocki 
Goodell O’Brien, III. Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—40 
Alford Friedel Merrow 
Barrett Garland Morris 
Bass, N.H. Garmatz Moulder 
Blitch Gubser Roberts, Ala 
gs Harris Rousselot 
Boykin n, Saund 
Buckley Hoffman, Mich, Spence 
Coad Ichord, Mo. Taber 
Curtis, Mass Judd ‘Thompson, La. 
Davis, Thomson, Wis. 
James C McSween Willis 
Davis,Tenn. Macdonald Winstead 
Flood Yates 
Frazier Mason 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


with Mr. Buckley 
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Mr. Alford for, with Mr. Davis of Tennessee 


i Curtis of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Judd against. 
Mr. Rousselot for, with Mr. Garmatz 
against. 
Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Friedel against. 
Mr. Merrow for, with Mr. Yates against. 
Mr. Thomson of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Barrett against. 
Mr. Bass of New Hampshire for, with Mr. 
Morris against. 
Mr. Gubser for, with Mr. Frazier against. 
Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Roberts of Alabama against. 
Mr. Flood for, with Mr. Spence against. 
Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Coad against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Mailliard. 
Mr. McSween with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Garland. 


Mr. DONOHUE changed his yote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
— 85 engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
Fae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


THE POSTURE OF PROGRESS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the scientist 
is the current hero in the story of the 
human race. His accomplishments 
challenge the ability of people to com- 
prehend the new knowledge and to keep 
up —.— the rapidly expanding horizons 
of life. 

Some people are disturbed by these de- 
velopments, wondering if science and its 
objective methods will come to dominate 
all other flelds of human interest, experi- 
ence, and aspiration. 

But history shows that the scientist 
pushes forward at one moment, the 
artist at another, the humanist at still 
another, the philosopher in his turn, and 
soon. The Lord has given us a widening 
world and He expects we will use our in- 
3 in mastering it. Let us get to 

ta 

These are the reassuring words of wis- 
dom from the editorial “The Posture of 
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Progress,” from the July 14, 1962, edi- 
torial in the Pilot, official organ of the 
archdiocese of Boston, Mass. 

The complete text follows: 

THE POSTURE OF PROGRESS 

Andover, Maine, now joins places like Cape 
Canaveral and Christmas Island as familiar 
landmarks in the geography of these chang- 
ing times. What was so spectacularly 
begun this week in the world of communica- 
tions leads in directions we cannot even now 
foresee and promises developments of far 
reaching effects for man. If the world has 
been getting smaller as we have moved into 
the space age, the present ease of communi- 
cation has shrunk it to ever more contracted 
proportions. 

As we move from one new wonder to 
another, the ordinary citizen cannot con- 
tain his admiration for the scientist who 
startles us with his successes. Even young 
children these days can describe the move- 
ment of the satellites, the several staged 
rockets and our hopes for landing on the 
moon. The immense progress which these 
last years have seen reflects extraordinary 
credit on the men of science and technology. 
Many people ask themselves, however, if 
progress in other fields has followed anything 
like the same pattern. 

Now that we have bounced a TV beam 
3,000 miles into space and back, for example, 
is television itself going to be better? Have 
we accomplished very much, in the long 
view, if we have only enlarged the wasteland? 
There is a very important sense in which 
every new discovery of the scientist places 
a new burden on man to be equal to its 
implications. People were quick to tell us 
that the emergence of atomic science and 
the development of the techniques of nuclear 
war raised many new questions for man, 
some of them moral. But is it not also true 
that the peaceful uses of the new sciences 
raise their own challenges, ones that cannot 
be successfully met by the resources man 
has at hand at this moment? 

Is it true to suppose that the scientist is 
really outstripping his colleagues in the 
other disciplines? Or are his advances merely 
so spectacular as to bewilder the rest of us? 
There is progress, of course, in all directions 
which improve man’s understanding of him- 
self and the world about him. There is 
probably no area of human knowledge where 
man is standing still, satisfied with his 
present understanding of things. But we 
cannot expect that all men will march into 
the future like soldiers who are in step one 
with the other. The scientist pushes forward 
at one moment, the artist at another, the 
humanist at still another, the philosopher in 
his turn, and so on. 

There is, in short, no neat little plan by 
which the human race goes forward in time; 
progress is moved by a dynamic which at 
different moments issues from a variety of 
sources. Human creativity cannot be con- 
trolled in any machinelike manner and it 
is the challenge of one advance which sets 
the stage for the next one. In these years 
the scientist—and now especially the space 
sclentist—has made a breakthrough of large 
proportions, but this does not mean that 
he has left the rest of human knowledge be- 
hind him. The edge of progress is always 
& ragged one with certain promontories jut- 
ting into the future more eagerly than some 
others. : 

If we have confidence in man’s ability to 
apply his intelligence on every level of a 
changing world, we will not be distressed 
by a momentary unbalance which this intel- 
ligence can adjust. This is not to say that 
we can afford to do nothing to make the ad- 
justment; on the contrary, the occasion re- 
quires a willingness to take the measure of 
new problems and seek profoundly for new 
solutions. 
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If the scientist these days is keeping the 
rest of us a little bit on our toes the posture 
is a good one, it is the posture of the curious 
and the expectant. The Lord has given us a 
widening world and He expects we will use 
our intelligence in mastering it. Let us get 
to it. 


IOWA CORN 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
treat is in store for all who eat in the 
House restaurant today and for the bal- 
ance of this session of Congress, at least. 
The Iowa Members of Congress and the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation are 
furnishing cornbread gratis to the House 
today and every other Monday, starting 
next Monday. 

Iowa corn, southern ground by the 
Page Milling Co., Luray, Va., brings to 
our dining room, starting today, that 
rich, wholesome, nutritional cornmeal 
baked into cornbread, and other deli- 
cacies which only corn can provide. 

No nation in the history of the world 
ever owed so deep a debt to anything 
material as the United States owes to its 
native American plant, corn. From 
Jamestown to Plymouth, from the wil- 
derness plots of the Indians to the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys, from the rich 
prairie lands of Iowa to the Pacific 
Ocean, corn fed the settlers and their 
herds as they conquered the wilderness 
and molded the Nation. 

Do you know— 

That corn was cultivated in the Amer- 
icas for thousands of years while un- 
known in the Old World before 1492? 

That corn was the Indian’s staff of 
life—that he revered it by calling it 
maize, meaning “mother”"—that which 
feeds, nourishes, and sustains? 

That corn is the native food of the 
United States—that cornbread, corn- 
meal mush, corn pone, Johnny cakes, 
flapjacks, and hush puppies are the de- 
scendants of the cornmeal ash cake of 
the red man? 

That it was corn that saved the lives 
of the settlers of Jamestown and 
Plymouth, hence becoming the corner- 
stone in the building of this Nation? 

That the Pilgrims valued corn so 
highly that they accepted it for taxes 
and made it legal currency? 

That George Washington referred to 
corn in his writings more than 1,500 
times? 

That it was cornmeal that fed the 
Continental Army and saved it at Valley 
Forge? 

That no statistician would even at- 
tempt to estimate the consumption of 
tie pride and joy—corn on the 
co 

That youngsters and oldsters reveled 
in crunching one-third billion pounds of 
popcorn last year? 

That no plant that grows in the United 
States gives employment to so many 
men and women as corn? 
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That there is more health-giving vita- 
mins in corn than in any other grain be- 
cause it takes longer to mature, and 
hence absorbs more vitamins from the 


sun. 

That nearly everything we Americans 
touch, eat or wear is a product of corn 
and other grains. 

That corn processed into cornmeal is 
feeding millions of children, men, and 
women in foreign countries, sustaining 
life just as it did in our country’s early 
period? 

That these words of tribute to corn 
and its place in history and our every- 
day life could continue for hours and 
hours? 

Mr. Speaker, arrangements have been 
made with the manager of the House 
restaurant to serve Iowa tall corn—corn- 
bread—gratis today and on every other 
Monday, starting next Monday, as a 
constant reminder that this Nation could 
not have fed itself through the years 
had it not been for corn. 

You will find a dandy cornmeal cook- 
ery book at your table today. Take one 
to your own cook. She will thank you 
for it, and your whole family will enjoy 
the tasty, nourishing food made of the 
greatest of all foods—corn. 


THE TRIUNE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
SUCCESS IN OUR MISSILE AND 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
somewhat startled, but pleased, to hear 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg on Sunday, 
July 15, announce during a radio-TV ap- 
pearance that the administration would 
consider asking Congress for laws to halt 
threatened nationwide strikes in the 
aerospace industry which is making mis- 
siles and planes for our defense effort, 
should two unions involved carry out 
their threat to strike a week from today. 

Part of my astonishment grew out 
of the fact that on January 10, 1962, I 
introduced a bill, identical to one intro- 
duced last September by Senator JOHN 
L. MecCrxLLAN, of Arkansas, which would 
prohibit strikes by employees employed 
in certain strategic defense industries. 

You all will no doubt recall the series 
of hearings held by Senator MCCLELLAN 
in April and May of 1961. At that time 
the Permanent Investigating Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Government Rela- 
tions Committee, brought to light some 
truly shocking facets relative to a series 
of strikes, work stoppages, featherbed- 
ding, and other inefficient and uneco- 
nomical practices and abuses at Cape 
Canaveral, Vandenberg, and other mis- 
sile bases and defense establishments. 
The Senator introduced his bill, S. 2631, 
the following September, and I followed 
with H.R. 9555 on the opening day of 
Congress this year. 

President Kennedy set up his Missile 
Sites Labor Commission on May 26, 1961, 
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after it had become painfully apparent 
that labor-management disputes had 
caused a disastrous loss of time at sev- 
eral missile and space sites. Had Sena- 
tor McCrELLAN not held his committee 
hearings, the public still would not be 
aware of this hampering of our defense 
effort, and he most certainly deserves 
our gratitude and thanks. 

On January 13, 1962, I sent out a news 
release, describing the events which led 
to my decision to introduce H.R. 9555. 
One of the most impelling reasons, of 
course, was because in my congressional 
district the Minot Air Force Base was 
in the process of planning and building 
a missile site. This news release has, I 
feel, taken on added importance as a 
result of Secretary Goldberg’s remarks 
Sunday. I, therefore, would like to quote 
from a couple of items included in the 
release: 


I noted in a speech given last September 
(1961) by Deputy Secretary of Defense Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, before the National Se- 
curity Industrial Association (which is made 
up of defense contractors), that he stated: 
“The country has a right to demand of both 
defense industry and defense establishments 
a higher level of efficiency.” I agree with 
this statement. 

On being questioned as to the likelihood 
of such legislation being given consideration 
by the present administration, Congressman 
Suort stated simply that he felt President 
Kennedy should be more than willing to 
give his political blessing to such proposals, 
in view of the many statements he had made 
while a candidate for the Presidency, re- 
garding our missile lag. He then quoted 
from two of the many speeches made by 
President Kennedy during his campaign, one 
being before the VFW convention at Detroit, 
Mich., where he said: “The facts of the mat- 
ter are that we are falling behind—behind 
in our schedules, behind in our needs, be- 
hind the Russians in our rate of progress. 
The missile lag looms larger and larger 
ahead—we need to put our Strategic Air 
Command on an air alert and under wide 
dispersal—improve our systems of conti- 
nental defense—step up our antisubmarine 
warfare effort—increase the thrust of our 
rocket engines—harden our missile bases.“ 
In another speech given at Kittanning, Pa., 
on Otcober 15, 1960, then-Candidate Ken- 
nedy stated: 

“I believe that the present rate of growth 
of the Soviet Union in military strength, 
particularly in long-range missiles, is 
greater than ours, and while I believe that 
today the United States is secure, I believe 
there is a danger in 1962, 1963, and 1964, that 
unless we move ahead at a greater rate, we 
won't meet it.” 


In view of later remarks I will make 
on the status of our missile bases and 
sites at this time, President Kennedy’s 
remarks which I quoted at the time of 
my news release become peculiarly 
apropos. 

On April 12, 1962, I wrote to Chairman 
Apam C. Powe tt of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, requesting 
that he obtain reports on my bill from 
the interested departments and agen- 
cies. Chairman Powett replied April 
16, assuring me this would be done. 

I heard nothing further on the subject 
until June 12, 1962, at which time I re- 
ceived a letter from Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg, transmitting a copy of United 
for America, the first year’s report to the 
President on the activities and accom- 
plishments of the Missile Sites Labor 
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Commission. I replied to Secretary 
Goldberg on June 18, complimenting him 
for the effectiveness of the Commission’s 
work to date, and again requesting ac- 
tion on the report for H.R. 9555. The 
Secretary replied on June 19, assuring 
me that my bill would have immediate 
attention. Again on June 29, he wrote 
that the report had now been prepared 
and transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, in order that they might ascer- 
tain its relationship to the program of 
the President. I would like to include 
at this point the following correspond- 
ence between Secretary Goldberg and 
myself: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 12, 1962. 
The Honorable Don L. SHORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHORT: I am forward- 
ing for your information an advance copy 
of a report to the President by his Missile 
Sites Labor Commission. 

The report will be presented to the Presi- 
dent on June 14, 1962, at a ceremony in 
the White House. 

It is gratifying to note the significant im- 
provement in the lost time due to labor dis- 
putes at our missile and space sites since 
the Commission was established. 

Since the Commission was established in 
May 1961, 16,995,500 man-days were worked 
at missile and space sites and 15,432 were lost 
due to labor disputes. This represents a 
ratio of 1,100 man-days worked for each man- 
day lost. In contrast to this, during the 
period from July 1956 through May 1961, 
prior to the Commission's establishment, 
17,781,000 were worked and 185,478 lost. The 
ratio during that period was 96 worked for 
each day lost. 

Although the improvement made since the 
establishment of the Commission falls short 
of the ultimate objective of uninterrupted 
work. It reflects a gratifying measure of 
successful accomplishment. The representa- 
tives of Government, management, and labor 
engaged in the complex operations of the 
Nation’s missile and. space programs have 
united in a common effort and save for a few 
disturbing and unfortunate instances have 
placed the national interest above all other 
considerations. Voluntary cooperation and 
a genuine spirit of dedication in achieving 
the record of the past year is a practical 
demonstration of freedom and responsibility 
in labor-management relations. 

I am confident that the team spirit which 
has developed during the past year and the 
dedication of the personnel engaged in mis- 
sile site activation to the national interest 
will result in an improved record during the 
critical months ahead and that the Nation’s 
missile and space programs will proceed ef- 
ficiently and on schedule, 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1962. 
Hon, ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY GOLDBERG: I appreciate 
very much being furnished with a copy of 
“United for America,” and your letter out- 
lining some of the gains made during the 
past year in efforts of the Missile Sites Labor 
Commission to improve the work situation at 
various missile sites. 

The Commission is, of course, to be com- 
mended for its efforts to solve some of the 
unpleasant problems which had to be faced. 
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That it has met with a great deal of success 
in these efforts cannot be disputed. How- 
ever, I sympathize and agree with your feel- 
ing of misgiving that the improvement falls 
short of the ultimate objective of uninter- 
rupted work, as stated in the fifth paragraph 
of your letter. 

We cannot afford to settle for less than 
truly dedicated work on the part of all our 
citizens in this particularly troubled point 
in our history. The citizens of our country, 
who are not personally involved, are watch- 
ing this situation far more closely than per- 
haps many labor leaders realize. In addition, 
our friends and enemies in other countries 
are watching the situation and wondering 
as to what the outcome will be. 

No one with common sense wishes to pun- 
ish innocent labor leaders and labor unions 
for the acts committed by the irresponsible 
ones. The best safeguard against such pun- 
ishment would be a sincere and determined 
demand on the part of the innocent ones 
that unpatriotic and unnecessary strikes be 
halted not just slowed down. In addition, we 
all realize that management and the armed 
services bear a great deal of responsibility 
to see that our defense efforts are not ham- 
pered by a misguided few. Human nature be- 
ing what it sometimes is, this may be a diffi- 
cult thing to achieve but it must be done. If 
it is not, I am afraid there well be a demand 
on the part of the public and then the Con- 
gress for laws which will force these elements 
to think more in terms of their responsibility 
to this Nation, its welfare, and its security. 
I well realize this is what the Missile Sites 
Labor Commission desires to bring about, 
if at all possible, and wish ft all success. 

Meanwhile, I would be grateful for a com- 
pletely objective report on my bill H.R. 9555, 
which is identical to the one introduced last 
September by Senator MCCLELLAN, regarding 
strikes at missile sites and other defense 
facilities. Since this legislation is obviously 
bipartisan, I want to assure you that my in- 
terest is not politically motivated. I have 
been truly concerned with the situation, as 
I know you also are. It is my feeling that 
standby legislation of this type could result 
in an increased feeling of confidence in the 
administration on the part of the American 
people. The labor leaders and labor unions 
who have not or do not desire to offend in 
this particular area will have no reason to 
object. The ones who do offend and who ex- 
pect to continue their actions without re- 
gard to the consequences to their country 
will have forfeited the right to object. These 
comments apply equally well to management, 
if it acts irresponsibly. 

thank you for your courtesy in fur- 
nishing the report. I will be happy to read 
it and appreciate any further material you 
care to send on this subject. 
Sincerely yours, 
Don L. SHORT, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 29, 1962. 
Hon. Don L. SHORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SHORT: This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of June 18, 1962, 
concerning a report on your bill H.R. 9555. 

The Department of Labor has given careful 
consideration to H.R. 9555, a bill “to prohibit 
strikes by employees employed in certain 
strategic defense facilities,” and a report on 
the bill, pursuant to a request from the 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, has been prepared. This report 
has been transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget so that we may ascertain its relation 
to the program of the President. 

As soon as we have received the necessary 
advice from the Bureau of the Budget, our 
report will be sent to the committee. We 
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shall be glad to send you a copy if you desire 
or you may wish to request a copy from the 
chairman of the committee. 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor. 


In checking today with the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee as to wheth- 
er or not the report had been received, 
they advised that while it had not a fur- 
ther check would be made on the matter. 

I have given this little chronology of 
events in order to explain my being star- 
tled and pleased at the remarks of Sec- 
retary Goldberg this past Sunday, and 
also to make it clear to the Members 
of Congress that both the House and 
the Senate have had for some time bills 
which would make it unlawful for strikes 
to be carried out on missile sites and de- 
fense installations. I understand why 
a delay took place because it was fair 
and necessary to afford the Missile Sites 
Labor Commission a fair opportunity to 
prove if it could effectively stop such 
disastrous strikes and work delays which 
had hampered our defense effort along 
these lines so badly. I want to say that 
I am delighted to find Secretary Gold- 
berg agrees with my conclusion, and with 
Senator MeClzLLax's—the voluntary 
compliance is not enough that we must 
have laws dealing with this particular 
problem in a three-way direction. By 
that I mean, placing the responsibility on 
not only labor, but also management, 
and the military-government aspect of 
our defense effort. 

In the report United for America, a 
“before and after“ chart is shown indi- 
cating that between July of 1956 and May 
1961, more than 185,478 man-days were 
lost out of 17,781,000 man-days worked. 
These were due to labor disputes at our 
Nation’s space and missile sites. Be- 
tween June 1961 and May 1962—after 
establishment of the Missile Sites Labor 
Commission on May 26, 1961—the record 
shows 15,432 man-days were lost out of 
16,995,500 man-days worked. This 
would indicate that the lost time experi- 
enced had been reduced to an all-time 
low of 1 man-day lost for each 1,100 
man-days worked, compared to the pre- 
vious record of 1 man-day lost for each 
96 man-days worked. It later developed 
at the Minot Air Force Base missile site 
in my North Dakota district—which is 
in the early stages of development—that 
their record shows 55,000 man-days 
worked through June 30, 1962, with no 
man-days lost. For this I am proud, 
and grateful to all those involved in the 
work at that site. 

Secretary Goldberg, in his transmittal 
letter included in the report, ended with 
these remarks: 

Mr. President, of course we would like to 
have a perfect record, but since we are deal- 
ing with human beings, perhaps this is too 
much to be expected. We can, however, and 


I am confident will, do better than the ex- 
tremely good record of the past year. 


I have felt, and I am sure others join 
me in this feeling, that the Missile Sites 
Labor Commission and Secretary Gold- 
berg have accomplished fine results in 
their effort to achieve voluntary com- 
pliance or cooperation from labor and 
management in dealing with labor dis- 
putes which arose from time to time. 
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My misgivings, set forth in my June 18 
letter to Secretary Goldberg, were simi- 
lar to his—that is, we were “dealing with 
human beings.” However, we were deal- 
ing from a position which lacked real 
strength and which depended entirely on 
voluntary compliance and cooperation of 
all those involved. Our missile effort is 
a new field. It is understandable that 
disputes would rise and uncertainties 
exist. It is also understandable that 
human beings, especially under such cir- 
cumstances, do not always achieve that 
undivided and undiluted spirit of coop- 
eration and loyalty to their government 
which we all would like to see, and often 
those who do achieve it are hampered 
in their effort by those who have not. 
As proof of this we all should recall the 
whys and wherefores surrounding the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
most certainly grew out of abuses by 
some labor elements during wartime. 
These abuses took place at the same time 
our boys were dying overseas in World 
War II, and most of us can recall the 
wave of public antipathy which brought 
about passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and which maintained that act in force 
in spite of the intense efforts to replace 
it with the Wagner Act. 

It is sad, but true, that some few labor 
leaders and labor unions can blacken 
the record of the whole labor union move- 
ment. This may not be fair, but it also 
is an unpleasant fact of human nature. 

We have faced the unpleasant facts of 
human nature repeatedly in passage of 
various criminal laws. This obviously 
does not mean that every citizen is con- 
sidered a potential criminal, just because 
such laws have been placed on the books. 
Neither should the passage of necessary 
labor-management laws mean that every 
labor leader or laborer, or every repre- 
sentative of management is potentially 
irresponsible and unpatriotic. 

The public, however, is increasingly 
showing its awareness that something 
is wrong in labor-management-Govern- 
ment relations. Times and circum- 
stances change and we all know we are 
now in the midst of a cold war which 
could change at any time into a hot 
war. If labor-management-Government 
could forget their natural suspicions and 
work out equitable and fair arrange- 
ments with regard to our defense effort, 
that would be the perfect solution. 
However, judging from some of the 
labor-management controversies in the 
past and present, this is easier said than 
done. Therefore, Congress has the duty, 
and the legislative machinery whereby 
laws can be passed to protect the secu- 
rity of this Nation and the welfare of 
its people. Proper precautions should 
be taken—and must be taken—to pro- 
tect both labor and management. The 
end result will be to protect all our peo- 
ple and all our economy. 

The defense of our Nation makes it 
all important to insure that no strikes 
or disputes of any kind should be al- 
lowed to hold up work at the 24 missile 
sites now opening up all across Amer- 
ica. It has been reported publicly that 
in the coming network of U.S. missile 
bases, we are to have a total of 129 
Atlas missiles at 11 bases all ready by 
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the end of 1962. At this time only half 
the Vandenberg missiles are in place. 
We expect to have a total of 108 Titan 
missiles at 8 bases by the end of 1963. 
Of these, 54 Titan I missiles are to be 
ready by the end of 1962, and 54 Titan 
II missiles are to be ready by the end 
of 1963. Again, 800 Minuteman mis- 
siles are now planned at 5 bases. By 
the end of 1962, 20 to 50 missiles are 
expected to be ready, and almost all of 
the 800 are scheduled to be ready by the 
end of 1964. 

This is only a part of our defense 
effort shaping up. None of us are naive 
enough to believe it is not necessary to 
make this effort. We do not intend it 
for purposes of attacking, but to assure 
ourselves we will not be attacked. 

This, very simply, is why I felt im- 
pelled to cosponsor a bill introduced by 
Senator MCCLELLAN, and H.R, 9555 and 
S. 2631 are now before the Congress. 

As a short analysis, H.R. 9555, which 
is made up of six sections, states simply 
that it is intended to “prohibit strikes 
by employees employed in certain stra- 
tegic defense facilities.” Section 1 de- 
fines certain strategic defense facilities 
as “any facility, institution, or establish- 
ment engaged in, or a purpose of which 
is to engage in, the designing, develop- 
ment, production, testing, firing, or 
launching of munitions, weapons, mis- 
siles, space vehicles, or any part, product, 
or material essential to such designing, 
development, production, testing, firing, 
or launching.” 

The term “strike” is defined in section 
1(2) of my bill. The term “labor dis- 
pute” is defined in section 1(3), and con- 
cerns any controversy concerning terms, 
tenure, or conditions of employment, or 
concerning the association or representa- 
tion of persons in negotiating, fixing, 
maintaining, changing, or seeking to ar- 
range terms or conditions of employ- 
ment regardless of whether the dis- 
putants stand in the proximate relation 
of employer and employee. 

Section 2 deals with the prohibition of 
strikes. It states that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person employed at a 
strategic defense facility to engage or 
participate in a strike, or for any labor 
organization or other person to coerce, 
instigate, induce, conspire with, or en- 
courage any person so employed to en- 
gage in a strike. 

Section 3(a) concerns settlements of 
disputes, It provides that the Secretary 
of Defense, upon receiving valid notice 
that a labor dispute exists and the par- 
ties involved have been unable to reach 
a settlement, shall appoint an emergency 
board for the purposes of such dispute. 
The emergency board is to consist of one 
public member, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and one member desig- 
nated in writing by each of the parties 
to the dispute. A separate board is to be 
appointed for each dispute. This must 
be done within 1 week after appointment 
of the public member, otherwise the Sec- 
retary is empowered to appoint such 
members. The party naming these mem- 
bers is to be responsible for their com- 
pensation, and the Secretary is to be 
responsible for reasonable compensation 
and other expenses of his appointees, 
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while they are serving on the emergency 
board. When the emergency board has 
concluded its work, and has been dis- 
solved, its records are to be transferred 
to the Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 

The emergency board is given the 
power to sit and act at any place within 
the United States, and to conduct neces- 
sary and proper hearings to ascertain 
the facts, as well as the power of sub- 
pena under sections 9 and 10 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

All parties involved in the dispute 
have the opportunity to be present or 
represented by counsel, and to present 
relevant oral and documentary evidence 
pertinent to the issue or issues. The 
board shall consider and be bound only 
by evidence submitted on the record, 
and is required to make a written find- 
ing of fact within 60 days following its 
appointment, and to promulgate an or- 
der adjudicating the issue or issues. 

Where valid contracts are in effect, 
defining rights, duties and liabilities of 
the parties with respect to any matter 
in dispute, the emergency board has 
power to determine proper interpreta- 
tion; and application of the contract 
provisions involved. If wage rates and 
other conditions of employment under 
either proposed new or proposed 
amended contracts are causing the dis- 
pute, the board shall establish the rates 
of pay and conditions of employment 
which are fair and equitable to the 
parties. There are to be no retroactive 
orders relating to wages or rates of pay 
before termination of any contract 
which may have existed between the 
parties. The emergency board order will 
be binding upon and control the rela- 
tionship between the parties for a 1-year 
period, excepting to the extent modified 
by mutual consent or agreement of the 
parties. ; 

Section 4 of my bill deals with en- 
forcement provisions. U.S. district 
courts, upon petition of the Attorney 
General, shall have the power to issue 
injunctions, restraining orders, or other 
appropriate process, to enjoin violations 
of section 2; that is, prohibition of 
strikes, or compel compliance with the 
emergency board orders under section 3; 
that is, settlement of disputes. The court 
jurisdiction is not to be limited, in grant- 
ing such relief, by provisions of sections 
6 and 20 of the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
approved October 15, 1914 (15 U.S.C. 17 
and 29 U.S.C. 52), and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, approved March 23, 1932 
(29 U.S.C. 101-115). 

Section 5 of my bill provides for the 
listing of strategic defense facilities, to 
be prepared and published in the Fed- 
eral Register by the Secretary of De- 
fense. In cases where, for security or 
other reasons, such strategic defense 
facility is not included on the published 
list, the Secretary shall notify the 
parties involved in the dispute that such 
facility is a strategic defense facility 
ne comes under the provisions of the 
act. 

Section 6 embodies a saving provision. 
This prevents the forcing of an in- 
dividual to render labor or service with- 
out his consent. It also provides that 
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if such individual quits his job, this act 
on his part shall not be considered to 
be a strike. 

I do not feel it necessary to go to Con- 
gress with a long and involved labor- 
management bill, particularly where the 
defense and security of our Nation is at 
stake. No one—and I do not believe 
there is a Member in either body of this 
Congress who would disagree with this 
statement—should object to a fair and 
equitable division of responsibilities be- 
tween labor and management, as well 
as the military and Government officials, 
when it becomes necessary to implement 
and protect the security of our country. 

In a report issued by the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, dated 
March 29, 1962, entitled “Work Stop- 
page at Missile Bases,” the following 
statement was made: 

It is therefore obvious that our ballistic 
missile programs, and in some measure our 
space programs, provide the bulwark of our 
national survival, Our national existence 
is tied to the success of these programs. 
Under such circumstances, it seems incon- 
ceivable that any group of Americans would 
impede in any way the construction of mis- 
sile launching sites and the installation of 
ballistic and space missiles. The stakes in 
our mortal struggle with the unscrupulous 
leaders of world communism would seem 
to be far too high to permit any man's con- 
science to allow him to bear any responsi- 
bility whatsoever for increasing our danger. 


The report outlines a dismaying story 
of mishandling the work, inefficiency or 
worse at our missile sites. Time and 
space will not permit me to go into de- 
tail but to call it shocking is to clearly 
understate the case. Our man-in-space 
program was seriously retarded, accord- 
ing to testimony of the operations man- 
ager responsible for the Atlas military 
weapon and space program at Cape Ca- 
naveral. This manager, however, also 
made it clear that there were several 
other factors involved, such as lack of 
decision on the part of the Government, 
lack of decision on the part of our De- 
partment of Defense, and lack of de- 
cision on the part of management. Por- 
tions of the report deal with union 
responsibility. Other portions dealt with 
the military supervision, in which appar- 
ently there were serious flaws. Still oth- 
er portions deal with the failures of 
management. 

The Congress, through criticism in the 
report of the Davis-Bacon Act—which 
concerns prevailing local wages in the 
construction trade—came in for its share 
of blame. Some testified that this law 
should be clarified since construction is 
such an important part in the early 
phases of missile site and defense instal- 
lations. 

The Department of Labor came in for 
its share of the blame, in this report, 
because of its interpretation of the 
Davis-Bacon Act with reference to the 
construction work at the defense and 
missile sites. 

Several legislative and administrative 
reforms were suggested, and the findings 
and conclusions of the subcommittee 
dealt with the three-way responsibility 
of labor, management, and military and 
Government. 
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I do not plan to quote from the find- 
ings and conclusions since this com- 
mittee report is available to any Member 
and/or citizen who cares to read it for 
themselves. However, under the portion 
entitled “Corrective Measures,” I would 
like to quote from sections 18 and 19: 

The subcommittee is at a complete loss 
to understand how these conditions, which 
have resulted in inexcusable delays and 
needless expense, could have continued for 
4% years without any spokesman of labor, 
management, the military or the Federal 
Government bringing them forcibly to the 
attention of the Congress, the President, or 
the public, 


Section 19 continues: 

Although this condition had existed for 444 
years, decisive action was not taken until 
this matter was exposed by the subcommit- 
tee in open hearings. Thereafter the Presi- 
dent, by Executive order, established the 
Missile Sites Labor Commission, and the Sec- 
retary of Labor established the Missile Sites 
Public Contracts Advisory Committee. 


We have now come a complete circle. 

After a year of intense effort to gain 
voluntary compliance and cooperation 
through these Commissions, if the Sec- 
retary of Labor now feels it necessary to 
threaten passage of a law by Congress 
to control labor-management and mili- 
tary government, I am convinced this 
should be done—and without further 
costly and dangerous delay. The person 
who can bring under control this mod- 
ern-day example of the Greek mytho- 
logical three-headed animal, Cerberus, 
will indeed be another Hercules. 

If we need such legislation, let me 
commend my bill, H.R. 9555, to your at- 
tention. This is a simple, fair, and work- 
able bill. It does not call for compli- 
cated legal maneuverings. It simply 
states the problem, and offers a simple 
and equitable solution. Time may be 
running out too swiftly for us to go into 
elaborate and complicated legislative 
measures. We must now face the reali- 
ties of our situation, evaluate the prob- 
lem, and by taking action, provide the 
solution. Those who wish to quibble 
endlessly on labor-management prob- 
lems have many other areas into which 
they can go. 

When Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
stated, We cannot afford a strike in our 
missile manufacturing plants. The se- 
curity of all of us depends on uninter- 
rupted production,” I believe he had 
faced the realities, evaluated the situ- 
ation, and come to the conclusion that a 
law to provide the solution was indeed 
necessary. In any event, I believe it, the 
public believes it, and union members 
and their families believe it. I base this 
last remark on an article in the National 
Independent Labor Journal of June, 
1962, entitled “Gallup Poll—Public: 
Treat Unions Same as Steel.” In the 
article it was found that in a nation- 
wide poll, the public’s reaction to the 
steel-price crisis showed that 58 percent 
of an estimated 76 million—7 out of 10 
persons—had a favorable reaction to 
President Kennedy’s action against the 
steel companies in regard to the an- 
nounced price change. Five percent 
showed mixed feelings. Twenty-two 
percent showed unfavorable feelings, and 
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15 percent, no opinion. However, the 
poll went ahead to discuss labor unions 
in big industries asking for wage in- 
creases, and asked how the people inter- 
viewed would like to see President Ken- 
nedy take action to get unions to reduce 
their demands. The vote showed that 
68 percent thought “Yes; should.” 
Nineteen percent thought No; should 
not.” Thirteen percent showed “No 
opinion.” The most striking thing 
about the poll, to my mind, showed that 
among union members and their families 
the vote indicated 63 percent felt “Yes; 
should.” Twenty-six felt “No; should 
not,” and only 11 percent expressed No 
opinion.” 

Let me reiterate that H.R. 9555 con- 
cerns only the defense and security of 
our country and our people. It does not 
unduly punish one group, while pam- 
pering another. It does, however, insure 
continuing, constructive, and dedicated 
effort on the part of all groups involved 
in our defense effort—toward the end 
that this Nation might endure, and that 
“this Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


PROCUREMENT POLICY OF THE 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
note with satisfaction that the morning 
newspapers carry a story revealing that 
the Defense Department is to announce 
shortly a stiffer procurement policy, 
more in line with this Nation’s economic 
needs and welfare, for the purpose of re- 
ducing our balance-of-payments deficits. 
It was precisely this sort of action which 
I had in mind and which I had hoped 
to encourage when I last week expressed 
irritation and bewilderment concerning 
the Army’s procurement of, since 1957, 
over 78,000 military vehicles for nearly a 
quarter billion dollars from Japanese 
manufacturers under the military as- 
sistance program for our Far Eastern 
allies. In this particular case, I main- 
tained that the Pentagon had employed 
a false cost comparison in claiming that 
the cost differential of the half-price 
Japanese trucks prevented the purchase 
of U.S. trucks because they ignored the 
new tax revenues created when the U.S. 
Government buys U.S. goods—40 cents 
on every dollar so spent according to the 
President’s own budget estimates of a 
year ago. It is my earnest wish that this 
new look in military procurement will 
include a more realistic cost comparison 
between U.S. goods and foreign goods. 

But as of today, I must say that I am 
heartened by this action of the Defense 
Department and look forward to the re- 
ports of the results of its early imple- 
mentation. With our continuing unem- 
ployment and critical gold-flow problems, 
the effective use of this new policy is 
absolutely essential if we are to squarely 
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meet our responsibility to keep this Na- 
tion’s economic posture sound, which we 
must do if we are to keep this Nation 
strong and free. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 2996 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
service as a conferee on the bill S. 2996, 
to amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as a manager on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses to the bill S. 2996 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD, to fill the existing vacancy there- 
on, and the Clerk will notify the Senate 
of the action of the House. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tomorrow night to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RUTHERFORD] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to do two things—first, to 
call to the attention of the House that 
today is the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of our national cemetery sys- 
tem and, second, to announce that I 
am introducing a bill which, when it 
comes before the House, will give us an 
opportunity to decide whether that sys- 
tem should be abandoned or perpetuated. 

The national cemetery system came 
into being, Mr. Speaker, on July 17, 
1862, when President Abraham Lincoln 
put his signature on an omnibus bill, 
one section of which gave the President 
“power, whenever it shall be expedient, 
to purchase cemetery grounds, and cause 
them to be securely enclosed, to be used 
as a national cemetery for the soldiers 
who shall die in the service of the 
country.” 

We had had isolated post and garri- 
son cemeteries before, but this act gave 
us the beginnings of a truly national 
system. In the 100 years that have 
passed since then, we have come to be 
proud of our national cemeteries as we 
are proud of the men who have been laid 
to rest there and proud of the oppor- 
tunities to go there on our Decoration 
Days—or, if you prefer, Memorial Days— 
to remind ourselves of their service to 
our country. 
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“The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here,” were 
Lincoln’s words when he dedicated 
Gettysburg. This was not sentimental- 
ity—this was a just appraisal of the 
worth of the spot at which he spoke, 
and, I hope, a wonderfully true predic- 
tion of the attitudes of generations then 
and now unborn. The poppies in 
Flanders Field and the row of ordered 
stones at Carthage in North Africa tell 
the same story. They make the same 
appeal to us to remember for all time to 
come that, but for the valor of the men 
who lie there, ours might not be a life 
worth living. 


Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us— 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
men renowned for their power, 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge. 

. * . — * 

All these were honored in their generations, 
and were the glory of their. times, 

And some there be, which have no memo- 
rial; who are perished, as though 
they had never been. 

Their bodies are buried in peace; but their 
name liveth evermore. 


We cannot be content, Mr. Speaker, 
as these verses from Ecclesiasticus re- 
mind us, to think of the great alone. 
We must not be satisfied to celebrate 
only the outstanding. There are others, 
too—the humdrum backline soldier who 
never saw shellfire but who kept the am- 
munition moving forward, the peace- 
time sailor without whom we would not 
have a wartime Navy, the lonely pilot 
on the routine flight which fails to come 
home. God grant that the services of 
such men as these will never be needed 
for anything more militant, but may we 
also remember that they are part of that 
cloud of witnesses with which we are 
compassed about and be taught by them 
to run with patience the race that is set 
before all of us. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the course that 
our Nation has chosen. We have not 
closed the gates of our national ceme- 
teries and posted on them signs saying 
“Heroes only,” “No admittance to the 
first three grades,” “Only wartime vet- 
erans need apply.” 

Indeed not. We have, by statute, pub- 
lished it abroad that our national ceme- 
teries are open to all without regard to 
rank, to color, to heroism—open to all 
whose service has been honorable. 

Our national cemetery system did not, 
of course, begin with this in mind. The 
first step in 1862 was to provide for 
soldiers who died in the service of their 
country. The next important step came 
in 1873 which enlarged the eligibility 
list to include all “honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, or marines who served 
during the late war, either in the regu- 
lar or the volunteer forces.“ Wives, 
widows, and minor children became 
eligible in the years following this, and 
after World War I the list was further 
expanded to cover all who had thereto- 
fore or should thereafter serve during 
any war in which the United States en- 
gaged. And in 1948, eligibility was still 
further broadened to include peacetime 
veterans. 
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These are the eligibility standards 
that the Congress of the United States 
has set up and announced for all to 
hear. 

But have we told the truth? Or are 
we holding out false promises? Have 
we told the truth in New England where 
we do not have a single national ceme- 
tery? Are we holding out false promises 
in California where the Golden Gate 
Cemetery will close 3 years hence and 
the Fort Rosecrans National Cemetery 
a year later, or in Philadelphia and New 
Jersey where Beverly National Cemetery 
will close 2 years from now? Are we 
telling the truth or holding out false 
promises to these men when we say, as 
we have been told we must say, that we 
have no better policy than to allow our 
national cemeteries to fill up and then 
to close them for good? 

Mr. Speaker, I have not invented this. 
The plain fact is that we have been gen- 
erous in enlarging the number of those 
who are eligible for burial in our national 
cemeteries and, at the same time, we 
have been holding back on providing the 
space that we must have if we are to ac- 
commodate them. 

I say this is wrong and I have long 
thought so. So this spring our Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks, to which the 
subject of national cemeteries is com- 
mitted, held hearings on the subject of 
national cemetery policy. We asked for 
suggestions from the Armed Services 
Committee and the Veterans Affairs 
Committee. We invited everyone who 
wished to do so to appear—Members who 
have bills pending before us, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Bureau of the 
Budget, veterans’ organizations, and 
representatives of private, church, and 
municipal cemeteries. Everyone agreed 
that there is a problem. The Members 
and the veterans’ organizations called for 
modest expansion in the system. The 
private organizations, for the most part, 
advocated closing out the program. 
This, too, I regret to say, was the posi- 
tion of the Department of the Army and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Yet, I do these two agencies an in- 
justice. Neither they nor the other op- 
ponents of expansion quite say what I 
have just said they say. They say the 
whole national cemetery system must 
fold up except for Arlington. Even so, 
they are wrong. The faster we clear 
our Beverlys, our Fort Rosecranses, our 
Long Islands, our Golden Gates, our Fort 
Sam Houstons, the faster Arlington will 
fold up, too. Even if all the Govern- 
ment-owned lands next to Arlington are 
developed for cemeterial purposes and 
even if the present rate of burial there 
is not accelerated with the closing of our 
other great national cemeteries, Arling- 
ton will be filled by 1988. And where, 
then, do we stand? Where is there more 
land in its vicinity to be developed? You 
know the answer, I know the answer, 
and they know the answer. There is 
none. 

I want to do the Department of the 
Army fairness in another respect. Back 
in 1945, they supported bills to expand 
the national cemetery system and ran 
into trouble here on the Hill and else- 
where. The result was that nothing hap- 
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pened. The result is the almost com- 
plete standstill that has prevailed since 
that time. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me say this on 
this 100th anniversary of the founding 
of our national cemetery system. There 
are 55 bills currently before Congress 
calling for the expansion of this, that, 
or the other national cemetery or for 
the establishment of this, that, or the 
other new national cemetery. There 
were only 29 such bills during the 86th 
Congress, 18 during the 85th, 19 during 
the 84th, 16 during the 83d, and 15 dur- 
ing the 82d. The tide is rising. The 
Members who introduced these bills have 
been turned down. They are not going 
to let the matter rest there, and I am not 
going to let it rest there. 

Today, I have introduced a 56th bill, 
not because I want to add still another 
to those that have been turned down, 
but because I believe strongly that we 
need a new approach to the problem and 
because I believe the Congress should be 
given a clear-cut opportunity to face its 
responsibilities, to decide whether we go 
forward or whether we close out the 
cemetery system as we and our predeces- 
sors have known it. My bill is the prod- 
uct of long, hard hearings and of much 
research. I do not say, I could not say, 
that it is the last word, but I do say that 
it will give us the opportunity that we all 
need to take this subject up with our 
constituents and with our consciences. 
My bill embodies three principles: 

First. It provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Cemeteries Site Se- 
lection Board to advise the Congress 
where new national cemeteries should be 
located. I do not believe we can afford, 
legislatively, to consider national ceme- 
tery bills one by one. Local considera- 
tions play too great a part for this to be 
successful, I think it is safe to say that 
there will be no new cemeteries author- 
ized until we have an overall policy and 
until we have better machinery to work 
with than we now have. Only then will 
we have a means of bringing our system 
into better balance. 

Second. My bill is based on my belief 
that our communities and States will do 
themselves and the Federal Government 
a world of good if they demonstrate in 
some concrete form their willingness to 
participate in the costs of establishing 
and enlarging national cemeteries. My 
bill therefore provides that new national 
cemeteries and enlargements of exist- 
ing cemeteries shall not be undertaken 
except on land which the Federal Gov- 
ernment already owns or on land which 
is donated to it for this purpose. In this, 
I differ from some of my colleagues, but 
it is a principle in which I believe, since 
by this means our local communities and 
our veterans’ posts will have the chance 
to demonstrate their interest and to 
take on a proper share of responsibility. 

Third. The bill provides that a por- 
tion of the costs associated with burial in 
a national cemetery shall be borne, in 
the case of persons who are also eligible 
to receive the standard Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration burial allowance, from that 
allowance, My present thinking runs in 
terms of $100, but I am not wedded to 
this or any other particular figure. 
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By these means, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that we can get over the inertia that af- 
flicts our national cemetery system to- 
day. If my bill, or any other bill intro- 
duced today, helps us to do this, the 
100th anniversary of the foundation of 
the national cemetery system may well 
come, 100 years from now, to be as im- 
portant to those who are then living 
and concerned with the welfare of vet- 
erans and their families, as today is to 
us. Mr. Speaker, I hope that all Mem- 
bers will give their wholehearted atten- 
tion to legislation along the lines I have 
outlined and that they will agree with 
me that the national cemetery system is 
something precious, that it is not some- 
thing that is going to be allowed to wither 
on the vine, that we cannot escape our 
obligation to decide whether to abandon 
or perpetuate, that we must fix national 
policy one way or the other. The prob- 
lem is apparent, the issue is clear, the 
decision will be yours. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, first per- 
mit me to commend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RUTHERFORD] for his fine 
presentation of a very pressing and seri- 
ous problem, 

Mr. Speaker, this is the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the national 
cemetery system. The celebration of 
such an anniversary obviously does not 
invite the kind of fanfare that we have 
been going through recently in connec- 
tion with other noteworthy events—the 
land-grant college anniversary, for in- 
stance, or the homestead law anniver- 
sary, or the anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau. It calls, 
rather, for refiection on what the nation- 
al cemetery system symbolizes for us and 
what our plans for the future of that. 
system should be. 

A survey of funeral customs through 
the ages, Edward Steere tells us in his 
book, “Shrines of the Honored Dead,” re- 
veals a universal desire to confer special 
honors on warrior dead. Despotic and 
democratic states alike have cultivated 
this urge, one seeking enhancement of 
its glory and prestige in the eyes of its 
subjects and the other endeavoring to 
deepen a sense of devotion to the com- 
monwealth in the hearts and minds of 
its citizens. 

The democracies of ancient times ac- 
corded honors with great elaboration of 
method and deep expression of feeling. 
Thucydides, the Athenian general and 
military historian, described in a cele- 
brated passage the funeral ceremony of 
436 B.C., when the dead of the first year 
of the Peloponnesian War were returned 
to Athens and buried in the state cem- 
etery. The bones of the deceased were 
borne in cypress coffins, one for each 
tribe. Accompanying the cortege was an 
empty bier, decked for the missing whose 
bodies could not be recovered. The dead 
were then laid to rest in the public sepul- 
cher, situated in the most beautiful 
suburb of Athens. On the occasion of 
this funeral, Pericles delivered his im- 
mortal funeral oration. 
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It is a strange fact of history that only 
within recent time has a modern demo- 
cratic state attempted to emulate the 
Athenians in the homage they paid their 
warrior dead. On July 17, 1862, the Con- 
gress of the United States enacted legis- 
lation which authorized the President to 
purchase cemetery grounds to be used as 
national cemeteries for the burial of 
those who had died or were to die on 
active duty in the service of their coun- 
try. Although it is not to be supposed 
that our system of national cemeteries 
sprang full-born from this act of Con- 
gress—post and garrison cemeteries date 
back almost to the foundation of the Re- 
public—this act and the Civil War revo- 
lutionized Army burial practices. Just 
as the Athenian democracy had appreci- 
ated the benefits of paying signal honors 
to its citizen-soldiers who fell in battle, 
so now the United States took upon 
itself the task of affording a decent 
burial to those who gave their lives in de- 
fense of the Republic. 

Pursuant to the authority of the act 
of July 17, 1862, 14 national cemeteries 
were created in the latter half of that 
year; 8 were created in 1863, including 
the Gettysburg National Cemetery; and 
5 were established in 1864, of which 
Arlington is the most famous, The total 
established reached 81 by 1899, but from 
that time to this only 17 more have been 
added, and the total now stands at 98. 

Today we are on the verge of abandon- 
ing this great system of ours by default. 
No new units have been added to the 
national cemetery system since 1948 and 
many of those that were established be- 
fore that time are rapidly filling up. 
Abandonment is the official position both 
of the present administration and of its 
predecessor. Abandonment it will be, 
too, unless the Congress is willing to face 
the problems, the difficult problems, the 
expansion involves. Mr. Speaker, the 
best way in which we can commemorate 
this 100th anniversary is to resolve that 
this shall not happen. For myself, Iam 
ready to do so here and now. 

Let me set forth a few highlights to 
show how badly we have allowed our 
national cemetery program to fall behind. 

First. We have a very lopsided sys- 
tem. There is a great concentration of 
national cemeteries in the South and 
Southeast. But there are no national 
cemeteries in the whole of New England, 
none in the intermountain portions of 
Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, and Arizona, and none in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Second. We have added enormously 
to the population that is eligible for na- 
tional cemetery burial without any com- 
mensurate increase in national cemetery 
capacity. This is the result of two fac- 
tors—the enormous increase in our vet- 
eran population which resulted from 
World War I, World War I, and Korea 
and which UMT is continually adding to, 
and our 1948 enactment which made 
eligible all present and former members 
of the Armed Forces whose service ter- 
minates honorably, plus their wives and 
minor children. As of December last 
year, it is estimated that there were 
nearly 22,500,000 veterans eligible for 
burial in the national cemeteries with 
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only 1,200,000 unoccupied grave sites 
available throughout the whole system. 
These 1,200,000 grave sites are sufficient 
to accommodate only about 4 percent of 
the eligibles or not more than a third to 
a half of those for whom national ceme- 
tery burial is likely to be asked, even 
with the present inequitable geographi- 
cal distribution of national cemeteries 
and on the assumption that the percent- 
age of those dying hereafter who choose 
such burial is no greater than it has been 
in the past. 

Third. The available space in those 
cemeteries that are closest to centers of 
veterans population is being exhausted 
rapidly. Beverly National Cemetery, 
which serves the Philadelphia area, will 
be filled by 1964. Golden Gate National 
Cemetery, in San Francisco, will close in 
1965. Fort Rosecrans, in San Diego, will 
close in 1966. And Long Island Na- 
tional Cemetery will be filled within little 
more than 10 years. Arlington, the 
paragon of all our national cemeteries, 
cannot be expected to last beyond 1988 
even if all available Federal land in its 
vicinity is added to it and even if the 
closing of other national cemeteries does 
not increase the load if must carry. 

Mr, Speaker, we cannot in decency let 
our national cemetery system go by de- 
fault. Either we must adopt a more re- 
sponsible attitude toward the obligations 
which we have deliberately and know- 
ingly taken on ourselves—the hopes we 
have deliberately and knowingly held 
out to our veterans—or we must institute 
some sort of rationing system. I choose 
the former. 

I have introduced a bill today to indi- 
cate what I believe will be à workable 
method of operating in the future. It is 
similar to the bill which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RUTHERFORD] has in- 
troduced in that it creates a permanent 
Board to advise Congress on proper sites 
for the establishment of new national 
cemeteries and for the expansion of old 
ones. It is similar, also, in its provision 
for a reduction in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion burial allowances to the survivors of 
those who are hereafter buried in na- 
tional cemeteries. It differs in the mat- 
ter of requiring local communities to 
share the cost of the national cemetery 
system by contributing land. I arrived 
at my proposal, as did the gentleman 
from Texas to whom I have referred, 
after thinking carefully about the testi- 
mony that our Subcommittee on National 
Parks took a few months ago on the sub- 
ject of national cemetery policy. 

I invite all Members, particularly the 
over 50 who now have bills in to author- 
ize the creation of new national ceme- 
teries or to expand old ones, to study 
our bills. Without claiming that we 
have found perfect solutions, I am sure 
that they will agree that it is urgent that 
we devise some new approach to this 
probem, that it is hopeless to rely on the 
individual piecemeal approach that we 
have used in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, ours. is a great heritage. 
Our veterans, present and future, de- 
serve our best thoughts on this 100th 
anniversary date. Let us not forget 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I will say to the gentleman that his 
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analysis of Arlington National Ceme- 
5 the most respected and the most 
nationally, is correct, because 
the burials there now are near the 
capacity of the cemetery. With the 
closing of the other cemeteries, the clos- 
ing of Arlington will be accelerated. 

I might point out to the gentleman 
that it is also significant that in this 
same period which marks the 100th an- 
niversary of Arlington National Ceme- 
tery we have the 100th anniversary of 
the origin of taps, which has now be- 
come the last tribute paid to those who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice. Also 
the origin of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor comes in this same period, some 
100 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor], who is the ranking minority 
member on the full committee as well 
as the Subcommittee on National Parks, 
for his many kindnesses as well as his 
contributions in trying to afford the 
House an opportunity to reach a deci- 
sion. That decision is clear; either we 
lock the gates, after filling all of the 

national 


the gentleman’s bill, or the bill that I 
have proposed; and I am certainly not 
wedded to all of its provisions: We 
should afford the House an opportunity 
to work its will and to say whether or 
not it wants to abandon the fields of 
honor or to perpetuate them. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman is correct. I commend 
him for taking this time to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Congress. 


ADMINISTRATION SHOULD ACT 
NOW TO SETTLE JURISDICTIONAL 
STRIKE AT EASTERN AIR LINES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina IMr. Jonas] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
to the House on July 12, I urged the ap- 
3 committees of Congress to pro- 

which would outlaw 
jurisdictional strikes such as the one that 
has closed down Eastern Air Lines since 
June 23. Such legislation would of 
course be permanent and would prevent 
the occurrence of similar strikes in the 
future. 

On the following day, July 13, 1962, I 

another statement to the House 
pointing out that a settlement of the 
current jurisdictional strike at Eastern 
Air Lines could not await congressional 
action on permanent legislation. This 
was based upon the fact that the current 
strike has cost the jobs of 18,000 Eastern 
Air Lines employees with a daily loss in 
pay of $367,000, is costing Eastern Air 
Lines $1 million a day in loss of revenue, 
and is causing substantial hardship to 
the traveling public by disrupting air 
service in the many communities served 
by Eastern, the strike having grounded 
more than 60 daily flights in and out of 
the city of Charlotte, N.C., alone. 

On that same day, namely July 13, 
1962, Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma, 
for himself and other Senators, intro- 
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duced a bill, S. 3540, which would amend 
the Railway Labor Act so as to authorize 
the President to establish boards to re- 
solve jurisdictional disputes in the air 
transportation industry. The effect of 
this bill would be to prevent such juris- 
dictional strikes as the current one at 
Eastern Air Lines. 

Some objections have been raised to 
the use of compulsory arbitration pro- 
cedures in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes, and in effect the Monroney bill 
contemplates compulsory arbitration, 
but Secretary of Labor Goldberg stated 
on Senator Krarire's radio and tele- 
vision program beamed to New York 
stations on July 15, 1962, as follows: 

I draw a distinction between compulsory 
arbitration and resolution of jurisdictional 
disputes. In the Taft-Hartley Act there is 

dis- 


the Labor Board to do. Nobody regards that 
as arbitration. We're resolving 
a dispute between two unions which an 
employer has been unable to resolve. 


I concur in the view stated by Secre- 
tary Goldberg in the Keating interview. 
The Eastern Air Lines strike is not an 
ordinary strike involving a dispute be- 
tween labor and management over wages 
and working conditions. It is simply a 
jurisdictional dispute between rival 
unions to determine which will handle 
which job in the operation of commercial 
aircraft. It is intolerable that the public 
should be forced to continue to suffer 
hardship, and that innocent persons 
should continue to sustain substantial 
damages, as a result of such a juris- 
dictional dispute. The public interest 
dictates that this dispute be resolved and 
that this strike end forthwith. 

I am today introducing a bill similar 
to the one introduced in the Senate on 
July 13 and urge that the committee to 
which it will be referred schedule imme- 
diate action to the end that the House 
of Representatives may have an oppor- 
tunity at the earliest possible date to 
take positive action looking to the pre- 
vention of such jurisdictional strikes. 

But in the meantime the jurisdictional 
strike at Eastern Air Lines goes on. A 
prompt settlement of this strike is im- 
perative and cannot await congressional 
action on permanent legislation. 

The President of the United States 
mobilized the massive powers of the 
Federal Government to force a rollback 
in prices of steel. He was able to bring 
into play the power of the Department 
of Justice, including the FBI, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, and the procure- 
ment sections of the Department of 
Defense. He used harsh language in 
accusing steel industry leaders of being 
selfish and acting contrary to the na- 
tional interest. Later in a speech at 
Yale he stated that the President of the 
United States was not powerless to act 
in what he considered to be the public 
interest. 

In my judgment it is long past time 
when the President of the United States 
should make use of his vast powers to 
bring about a settlement of this dispute, 
which certainly is damaging to the pub- 
lic interest. I most respectfully urge the 
President to act as aggressively to pro- 
tect the public interest in this case as he 
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did in the steel price case. I also most 
respectfully request him to send a mes- 
sage to Congress urging the prompt en- 
actment of permanent legislation to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such jurisdictional 
strikes. 

In my opinion the Federal Aviation 
Agency has authority under existing law 
to issue a rule which will make this ju- 
risdictional dispute academic and there- 
by bring about a settlement. 

In a May 24, 1961, report to the Presi- 
dent by the Feinsinger Commission, 
which was established by Executive 
Order 10921, as amended, the Commis- 
sion included the following statement: 

If this controversy is not resolved con- 
sistently with the guidelines which the 
Commission has outlined in an industrial 
relations context, it might reasonably be 
considered as having passed beyond the stage 
of a labor dispute into the realm of a safety 
problem, meriting the consideration of the 
appropriate Federal authorities. Such con- 
sideration, the Commission anticipates, will 
include a complete review of the crew com- 
plement requirements, including the number 
of flight crew members and their respective 
qualifications, training, and assigned duties. 


On page 7 of the Feinsinger Commis- 
sion’s May 24, 1961, report to the Presi- 
dent, the Commission points out: 


The Federal Aviation Act vests in the Ad- 
ministrator of FAA power and duty to pro- 
mote safety of flight of civil aircraft in air 
commerce by prescribing and revising from 
time to time * * * such reasonable rules 
and regulations, or minimum stand- 
ards * * * as the Administrator may find 
necessary to provide adequately for national 
security and safety in air commerce. 


The present Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, Hon. Najeeb 
Halaby, is on record as having acknowl- 
edged that his agency does have the re- 
sponsibility and the authority to act ag- 
gressively in such jurisdictional disputes. 
This was made clear by Mr. Halaby on 
May 9, 1961, before the Feinsinger Com- 
mission. The following statements of 
Mr. Halaby are quoted from a release 
issued by the Commission on May 11, 
1961: 


Mr. Hatasy. Thank you, Nate, Keith, 
gentlemen, for letting me have a few words 
with you. I could echo without any dissent 
what Arthur Goldberg has said. It seems to 
me that all of us are on trial. We are ina 
crisis in the world, and in our particular 
aviation community I think we are in the 
greatest crisis we have ever been in. Public 
confidence in the aviation community is at 
stake. We find it in terms of air traffic con- 
trol, not only safety but convenience and 
efficiency. I find it in our own rulemaking 
and rule-enforcing in the Government. A 
lot of improvement is in order and will be 
made. I find it in what has been referred 
to as the political crisis in the cockpit, where 
the public is uneasy about what is going on 
behind that door. 

I have had the opportunity and privilege 
of advising Secretary Goldberg and consult- 
ing with Nate and Keith over the past few 
months on the technical and operational 
aspects of the problem the President has set 
before them, Over that period, my respect 
for them, and gratitude and appreciation to 
them for helping the aviation community 
help itself, is boundless. These men are 
trying to help solve a problem we have 
created for ourselves and haven't solved. 
We are lucky to have men with vision, 
sensitivity to your needs, and guts to be 
working on this. I am not sure how many 
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other opportunities we will have like this 
one. 

As aviation adviser to the President I will 
take whatever role he wants me to take. It 
will be in support of the Feinsinger Com- 
mission. This is the greatest opportunity 
yet to solve the political and economic crisis 
in the cockpit and to prevent the safety 
crisis it could generate. There are several 
things the Government can do: (1) Edu- 
cational; It can help mold public opinion, 
enlighten it, and give it some guidance, be- 
cause we will have the facts and we will 
have the best operational as well as political 
and economic opinion; (2) administrative: 
There already exists powerful legislation 
that enables Government members of the 
aviation community to take action to pro- 
mote safety, economy, and harmony, and we 
will take it; (3) legislative: We stand ready 
to propose legislation, if that proves neces- 
sary and the best course. I believe, knowing 
the Congress as well as I am getting to know 
them over the last 60 days, that they are 
impatient and intolerant of any further dis- 
ruptive warfare in what we have always 
thought was one of the most modern, ad- 
vanced industries, 


It will be observed from the forego- 
ing statement of Mr. Halaby that the 
Feinsinger Commission was given “the 
greatest opportunity yet to solve the 
political and economic crisis in the cock- 
pit and to prevent the safety crisis it 
could generate.“ And he pointed out 
three things the Government can do: 

1. Educational: It can help mold pub- 
lic opinion, enlighten it, and give it some 
guidance, because we will have the facts and 
we will have the best operational as well as 
political and economic opinion. 

2. Administrative: There already exists 
powerful legislation that enables Govern- 
ment members of the aviation community 
to take action to promote safety, economy, 
and harmony, and we will take it. 

3. Legislative: We stand ready to pro- 
pose legislation, if that proves necessary and 
the need comes. I believe, knowing the 
Congress as well as I am getting to know 
them over the last 60 days, that they are 
impatient and intolerant of any further dis- 
ruptive warfare in what we have always 
thought was one of the most modern, ad- 
vanced industries. 


The time for words has passed and the 
time for action is here. I most respect- 
fully urge the Administrator of the FAA, 
who is an appointee of the President of 
the United States, to take steps to im- 
plement the authority he stated before 
the Feinsinger Commission that he al- 
ready has under existing law. I believe 
he should act promptly to “solve the 
political and economic crisis in the cock- 
pit and prevent the safety crisis it could 
generate.” 


BOARD OF CANCER CONTROL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of this House to legislation 
to establish a Board of Cancer Control. 
I refer to H.R. 12328 which I have intro- 
duced and is now pending in the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
It is similar to S. 3182 now before the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee in 
the Senate. This bill was introduced by 
Senator Hartke, the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana, who deserves 
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considerable credit for his outstanding 
leadership in calling for a full-fledged 
campaign on this scourge of mankind. 

I trust the committee soon will give 
favorable consideration to the measure 
so that Members of this Congress can 
have the opportunity to act on it before 
adjournment of the current session. 
Such action, I am certain, will strength- 
en, expedite, and promote more effective 
progress in the search for effective means 
of treating and curing cancer. 

It is high time that we took forceful 
initiative to conquer this dread disease. 

Earlier in this session, Mr. Speaker, 
I introduced a bill to provide special ad- 
ditional appropriations for the purpose 
of accelerating research with respect to 
the causes, prevention, and cure of can- 
cer, heart disease, and mental illness. 
The bill calling for a Board of Cancer 
Control goes one step further in the fight 
against cancer. 

Unless stepped up remedial steps are 
taken; tragic experience indicates that 
about 45 million Americans living today 
will eventually have cancer. This is one 
out of every four persons. This year 
about 800,000 Americans will receive 
medical treatment for cancer, and 
520,000 new cancer cases will be diag- 
nosed. It is estimated that 87,000 people 
will die from cancer in 1962. Each year 
cancer costs the national economy nearly 
50,000 man-years of productivity; about 
$215 million in services and salaries; al- 
most $189 million in estimated spending 
and earnings; and at least $426 million 
in income taxes, plus loss of other tax 
moneys at least equal to that. 

From these facts it is clear, then, that 
we are faced with a national health 
emergency. We must mobilize American 
energy and skill into a coordinated and 
powerful effort to develop cures for can- 
cer and to rid our people of its scourge. 

Cancer research is being carried on 
by a number of divergent groups at this 
time. However, to avoid a possible 
duplication of effort and a possible lack 
of coordination and communication 
among the groups, is one of the main 
reasons I have introduced this legisla- 
tion; because I believe that it provides 
the framework which is necessary to 
initiate a really concentrated and co- 
ordinated effort to deal a smashing and 
final blow to the pain and destruction 
of cancer, 

The Board of Cancer Control so en- 
visioned generally would do the follow- 
ing: 

First. Replace the nonpaid National 
Advisory Cancer Council, which has only 
advisory powers and meets only inter- 
mittently during the year, with a full- 
time Board of Cancer Control vested 
with essential powers to furnish effec- 
tive leadership and to promote and co- 
ordinate all cancer research operations. 

Second. Protect the public from 
worthless and sometimes dangerous nos- 
trums and purported cancer remedies 
peddled by fakers and irresponsible and 
unscrupulous persons, by vesting in the 
Board the authority to examine and ap- 
prove or disapprove all compounds, 
drugs, or preparations purported to be 
beneficial to the treatment of cancer. 

Third. Require that each individual, 
manufacturer, chemist, laboratory, or 
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other establishment engaged in cancer 
research shall register with and report 
to the Board of Cancer Control the gen- 
eral details of such research, and that 
each individual, manufacturer, chemist, 
laboratory, or other establishment shall, 
upon registering become entitled to re- 
ceive periodically from the Board in- 
formative data and other pertinent ma- 
terial with respect to progress made in 
the field of cancer research. 

Fourth. Require that those engaged in 
cancer research shall report to the 
Board any new discoveries, experimen- 
tal or test results, or research progress 
made or conducted by them, and that 
the Board will collate, consolidate, and 
coordinate in confidential proceedings, 
the reported findings, tests, results, and 
progress of every cancer research proj- 
ect within the Nation, to the end that in 
the centralized material in the hands of 
the Board successful anticancer agents 
may more quickly be found. 

Fifth. Encourage through Federal re- 
imbursement of audited research costs, 
cancer researchers to expand their effi- 
cient research facilities further into the 
field, 


Sixth. Provide that in the event that 
any cancer researcher, who is registered 
with and approved by the Board under 
this section, develops completely a suc- 
cessful anticancer agent, such research- 
er shall be entitled to usual rights with 
respect to, and patent protection of, his 
discovery, except that the Board shall 
have purchase rights for official needs 
with respect to such anticancer agent, 
and without payment of royalty there- 
for. 

Seventh. Allow certain universities 
and colleges which, for financial reasons, 
are not able to construct special facilities 
essential for cancer-research projects, to 
waive the requirement for matching 
Federal funds. 


STEEL IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. KEARNS] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
Recorp at this point and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was before 
on June 28, 1962, I voted 
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This morning I see that my worst fears 
are confirmed. 


according to the Commerce Department. 

In May, exports amounted to 150,000 
tons valued at $34,127,000, and imports 
totaled 412,000 tons valued at $47,082,000. 

For the first 5 months of this year, 
exports totaled 801,000 tons valued at 
$174,779,000, and imports 1,689,000 tons 
valued at $198,675,000. 

These figures make my vote look very 
good, indeed. 

Henry A. Roemer, chairman, executive 
committee, Sharon Steel Corp., recently 
wrote me: 

I can say from a lifetime of experience 
that tampering with the tariff has always 
been a bad and dangerous experience for 
this country. 

As a matter of fact, the steel industry in 
the United States amounted to very little 
until the passage of the McKinley Protec- 
tive Tariff bill. Prior to the McKinley Act 
all of our tinplate, much of our galvanized 
sheets and the Russian iron for locomotive 
jackets and wood- and coal. ranges 
together with various types of bars, wire, 
rods, barbed wire and nails were furnished 
from foreign countries. 

History now repeats itself under the direc- 
tion of one who has never had to work for 
a living and seems to care little about the 
real problems of the working people. 


It would be an excellent thing if the 
Republican and Democratic interna- 
tionalists heeded the wise advice of 
Abraham Lincoln: 

I don’t know much about the tariff, and I 
don’t know much about steel rails; but one 
thing I do know, if we buy rails from 
England, they get the money and we get the 
rails; but, if we buy rails in the United 
States, we get the money and we get the 
rails, too. 


I inelude as part of my remarks the 
supplemental views of myself, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRUCE], and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], 
filed with the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Impact of Imports and Ex- 
ports on American Employment of the 
Committee on Education and Labor: 
IMPACT OF IMPORTS AND Exports ON EMPLOY- 

MENT—REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 


Without question, the hearings conducted 
by this subcommittee have been both timely 
and necessary. These hearings have under- 
scored and reemphasized the basic but al- 
most forgotten fact that there is a direct 
relationship between jobs for American work- 
men and imports of foreign-made products 
and that American jobs disappear when im- 
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exchanged are the same. Unfortunately, at 
the present time neither the dollars nor the 
man-hours balance. In both categories we 
are operating at an alarming deficit. 

In 1961 our balance-of-payments deficit 
was $2.5 billion. For the years 1958, 1959, and 
1960 it averaged $3.7 billion a year. There 
is every indication that in 1962 the deficit 
will again be $2.5 billion or higher. 

While it is impossible to accurately meas- 
ure the job-displacing effect of imports, we 
do know that from 1950 to 1960 imports 
increased from $8.743 to $14.652 billion, an 
increase of 67 percent. Moreover, our im- 
ports have been concentrated in labor-satu- 
rated products such as finished goods while 
our exports are in categories of goods that 
are made by labor-light industries. Signifi- 
cantly, during this same period employment 
in manufacturing failed to keep pace with 
the population growth by 1,383,928 jobs and 
overall we were left with a 3,710,000 job lag. 
Unquestionably, part of this job lag has 
been caused by the importation of foreign- 
made goods. 

Abolishing or drastically reducing our 
present tariff protection will not correct this 
problem. Moreover, this is much too serious 
a matter to be discussed in broad terms and 
with emotional labels such as free trade and 
protectionism. What is needed is a careful 
exploration and analysis of all the pertinent 
facts with a special emphasis on conditions 
as they now exist. 

Certainly, all will agree that we do not 


nor do we want to take any action which 
may weaken them or destroy their ability 
to withstand the economic and military 
challenges of the Soviet Union. Similarly, 
we do not want to take any action which will 
curtail our essential imports and exports 
for there is, of course, certain importing and 
exporting which this country must engage 
in. However, at this crucial period it is im- 
perative that the United States become and 
remain economically healthy. Under no cir- 
cumstances should we commit ourselves to 
a course of action which will lead to the 
disruption of our domestic economy and 
eventual national insolvency. As matters 
now stand, this is a very real possibility. 

Contrary to that which has been widely 
publicized, except for 1957, when the Suez 
crisis caused Europe to purchase substantial 
petroleum from the dollar area, we have had 
a negative balance of payments since 1950. 
The total deficit for this ll-year period is 
now more than $25 billion and in the years 
1958, 1959, and 1960, our loss of dollars aver- 
aged $3.7 billion a year. In 1961 the deficit 
was $2.5 billion and this year it will again 
be $2.5 billion or higher. What this means 
is that in recent years the dollars which for- 
eigners have obtained from our imports, 
tourists, capital transfers, and foreign aid 
have exceeded the total dollars which have 
returned. This, in itself, indicates that we 
have not been competitive; for if our goods 
were not overpriced, most of these dollars 
would have been used to buy goods from us. 
And if these dollars had come back to the 
United States to buy manufactured goods, 
it would have added more than a million 
jobs, 

If this dollar imbalance continues we will 
be in extremely serious trouble. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we are already in a very serious 
condition as a result of our past and present 
imbalance of payments. Dollars in the hands 
of foreigners actually represent I O U’s which 
are redeemable in the United States in gold. 
We have not changed the price of our gold 
since 1934 when it was set at $35 an ounce, 
However, since 1940 we have poured ap- 
proximately $90 billion of flat money into 
the purchase media stream which means 
that today we have a dollar that is worth 
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only 46 cents. Consequently, gold is the 
cheapest commodity we offer in the world 
market today. If the foreigners. who hold 
$20 billion of our inflated dollars would 
turn them in for gold, our gold reserve which 
only amounts to $17 billion, of which $11.6 
must by law be retained to back up our 
money, would be wiped out overnight. 

A simple solution to our problems might 
appear to be that we should get competitive 
so that our dollars in the hands of for- 
eigners would be spent for American goods. 
This would increase our exports, balance the 
flow of dollars, and create many badly 
needed jobs. Unfortunately, this is easier 
said than done. The United States now has 
alabor cost (hourly wage and fringe costs) of 
$2.75, while West Germany has 80 cents, 
Italy has 61 cents, and Japan has 55 cents. 
In addition, although prior to the war our 
mass production technology was so much 
more advanced than that of Europe and 
Japan that it easily supported our higher 
wage rates, this is no longer the case. 
Through our bombing we destroyed the Eu- 
ropean and Japanese plants which were 
technologically inferior to ours. Then, after 
the war, we financed the rapid rebuilding of 
these plants with $80 billion in foreign aid. 
Moreover, we furnished technical know-how 
and the very best in equipment so that the 
plants when rebuilt were more up to date 
than ours. It is also reasonable to assume 
that these plants will be kept up to date and 
that the same scientific advances which we 
incorporate into ours will be incorporated 
into theirs by the foreign countries. 

With this as background we now turn to 
the question of tariffs. It is interesting to 
note that in the last two decades we have 
rapidly reduced our tariff rates. They are 
now more than 75 percent below 1930 levels 
and average only a little more than 10 per- 
cent of all dutiable items. At the same 
time tariffs in other countries have not been 
reduced in a corresponding fashion. More- 
over, a system of embargoes, quotas, and 
freezing of American funds has been adopted 
by many nations. During World War II, 
and for the years immediately thereafter, 
this had little effect for we were the only 
country which could supply the export mar- 
kets of the world. However, as we have 
already seen, this is no longer the case. On 
the contrary, the foreign countries are now 
in a position to not only compete for the 
foreign markets but they are also able to 
undersell the American manufacturers right 
here within the United States. So, as un- 
pleasant as it may be to admit this fact, 
many of our domestic industries are in 
serious trouble as a result of foreign com- 
petition and a further reduction of our tariffs 
would certainly place a great number of 
others in jeopardy. 

What then is the solution to our present 
predicament? What can we do so that we 
can maintain and expand our essential trade 
relationships, assist American industry to 
become competitive again and still protect 
the jobs of American workmen? At a mini- 
mum, the following recommendations should 
be placed into effect as quickly as possible. 

(1) Get on a sound fiscal basis by balanc- 
ing the budget, retiring the debt and by all 
means stop inflating the dollar. 

(2) Correct the present unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments. A first big step in this 
direction would be to reduce our foreign 
aid, We cannot continue to finance this 
level of worldwide charity. 

(3) Liberalize the depreciation allowance 
provisions of the Federal Revenue Code so 
that companies would be encouraged to re- 
place their obsolete equipment. 

(4) Lower the price levels of our products 
by holding labor costs at realistic levels and 
cutting production costs. 

(5) Maintain reasonable control of im- 
ports so that American Jobs will be protected 
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and a gradual adjustment to new foreign 
industrial might can be made. 

(6) Insist that any future tariffs reduc- 
tions on our part are matched by realistic 
tariff reductions on the part of the foreign 
country which is being benefited. 


From the Washington Daily News, July 17, 
1962} 


STEEL Imports EXCEED EXPORTS 


Steel exports and imports both rose in 
May, but imports continued, to run ahead of 
exports, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, 

In May exports amounted to 150,000 tons 
valued at $34,127,000, and imports totaled 
412,000 tons valued at $47,082,000. 

For the first 5 months of this year, e 
totaled 801,000 tons valued at $174,779,000, 
and imports 1,689,000 tons valued at $198,- 
675,000. 

The Commerce Department said Western 
European and Japanese steel producers made 
sharp cuts in their export prices. 


THE NEW FRONTIER, SELF-PRO- 
CLAIMED CHAMPION OF THE 
LITTLE FELLOW, BLITHELY 
PLANS TO SPEND UP TO $50 MIL- 
LION ON AN URBAN RENEWAL 
PROGRAM WHICH WILL DIS- 
PLACE 2,500 PEOPLE IN THE NA- 
TION’S CAPITAL AND IS BASED 
ON RACIAL PREJUDICE 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEARNS] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
Record at this point and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Frontier, self-proclaimed champion of 
the little fellow, blithely plans to spend 
up to $50 million on the Adams-Morgan 
urban renewal project which will dis- 
place 2,500 people in the northwest sec- 
tion of the Nation's Capital and is based 
on racial prejudice. 

The Washington, D.C., Post and 
Times Herald, alarmed at the prospect, 
this morning calls for action which will 
steer the Adams-Morgan urban renewal 
project away from “one dangerous error 
toward which it appears to be drifting.” 


The editorial says: 


Adams-Morgan must succeed. It must be 
steered away from one dangerous error 
toward which it appears to be drifting. 
The easy way to improve a community is 
to eject the land uses, and the people, of- 
fensive to the mafority’s sense of esthetics. 
This is dangerous in a city like Washington 
with no comprehensive plan. The excluded 
businesses and the slum dwellers simply 
leave the planned neighborhood, which is 
on the road up, and move into the nearest 
unplanned neighborhood, which is then put 
on the road downward. 

The present Adams-Morgan plan calls for 
the demolition of about 970 housing units, 
in which some 2,500 people now live. Of 
the displaced families requiring public 
housing, more than one-fourth will not be 
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accommodated within the project. The 
plan tends, then, to reduce the number of 


drawing them from other parts of Washing- 
ton. 

The Adams-Morgan community feels very 
strongly that a major cause of local blight 
lies in the rising number of shabby and 
unsanitary roominghouses. The plan will 
exclude most of them. It does not tell us 
where the houses’ operators, or their room- 
ers, will next turn up. 

The plan would exclude the area's light 
industry and some of its heavy commerce. 
One of these businessmen is a printer who 
settled in Champlain Street after having 
been evicted from the southwest redevelop- 
ment project, 


The Washington (D.C.) Post editorial 
concludes: 

As a matter of principle, it ought to be 
firmly established that no public renewal 
project may strengthen and elevate one area 
at the expense of its neighbors. If we are 
to improve the city one section at a time, 
then each plan must be self-contained. The 
Adams-Morgan project has come a long and 
difficult way. It now bears great promise of 
success. It must cap that success by re- 
jecting the unworthy policy of improvement 
by exclusion. 


This editorial calls attention to a racial 
policy which our able colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH], 
recently denounced on the floor of this 
House when he said that the President 
has failed to keep the campaign pledges 
he made on civil rights for Negroes and 
has sought to give Negroes a sop by “a 
well-advertised number of appointments 
of Negroes to Federal posts.” 

Our colleague went on to say that: 

During the campaign, Candidate Kennedy 
swallowed the sweeping civil rights plank 
of the Democratic platform and added some 
promises of his own, but since he took office 
he has failed to carry out any of them, 

He promised to end racial segregation in 
federally assisted housing “by the stroke of 
a Presidential pen.” He is yet to find that 
pen. 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL] recently charged the admin- 
istration with deliberate and cynical re- 
jection of open occupancy for federally 
assisted housing programs notwithstand- 
ing repeated politically inspired protests 
against racial discrimination in housing. 

He pointed to the recent testimony of 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator Robert C. Weaver before the House 
Housing Subcommittee on extending the 
direct loan program for senior citizens 
housing. Dr. Weaver, he pointed out, 
had admitted that his predecessor, Nor- 
man P. Mason, of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, under whom the program 
was launched, had inaugurated a re- 
quirement that such housing be on an 
open occupancy basis. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WDNaIL I, stated: 

However, Administrator Weaver in Feb- 
ruary 1962 developed his own literature en- 
titled “Senior Citizens Housing Loan Pro- 
gram—Fact Sheet” to be sent to applicants 
inquiring about this program. This fact 
sheet contains all the information of the 
Eisenhower administration brochure except 


that references to the requirement that 
housing under this program be operated on 
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an antiracial discrimination basis has been 
eliminated. 

Also Dr. Weaver admitted that while the 
antiracial discrimination requirement for 
this elderly housing program had been ad- 
ministratively decreed by his predecessor, 
he (Dr. Weaver) has deferred to the Presi- 
dent the decision on antiracial discrimina- 
tion on the other two Government housing 
programs for elderly persons: (1) Public 
housing for elderly persons of low income, 
and (2) FHA special mortgage insurance for 
housing elderly persons of the upper middle- 
income groups. 

The administration owes it to the public 
to explain why it eliminated the important 
antiracial discrimination requirement when 
it revised the previous administration’s bro- 
chure setting forth the details of this pro- 
gram of direct loans for senior citizen 
housing. 

Was the administration motivated by a 
desire to minimize the importance of this 
antidiscrimination provision? 


The startling facts showing how far 
the Kennedy administration has re- 
treated from its campaign promises and 
the civil rights plank of the Democratic 
platform on which the President cam- 
paigned were documented in an article 
by Luther P. Jackson in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Post and Times Herald of June 
8, 1962. Mr. Jackson, a Negro himself, 
is a staff reporter of the Washington, 
D. C., Post and Times Herald. 

Writing on the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s urban renewal program, he said: 

So far urban renewal has not adequately 
helped cities meet the housing needs of 
minority groups and middle-income families. 
This failure is readily seen in the case of 
Negroes, who constitute 68 percent of urban 
renewal displacees, but only 11 percent of the 
national population. In Washington, where 
Negroes are a majority, they constitute 80 
percent of those displaced by southwest 
[urban renewal] redevelopment. 


Mr. Jackson then reports that: 

Federal and city housing officials are con- 
cerned about the problem but still have not 
developed the machinery to produce hous- 
ing to be available to Negroes and middle- 
income families. 

Take Washington’s urban renewal program, 
for example. The southwest redevelopment 
is producing high-rent housing, which is good 
for the city’s tax base. But the southwest 
homes are predominantly for couples and 
single persons, 

The same can be said for the Columbia 
Plaza project. The bulk of new housing in 
the Adams-Morgan project, primarily a con- 
servation effort, will go to small families in 
the upper middle-income bracket. 


The Federal Government spent up- 
ward of $70 million in the Southwest 
Washington urban renewal project, and, 
according to the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
80 percent of those displaced by this ur- 
ban renewal project were Negroes. 

Will this be repeated in the Adams- 
Morgan urban renewal project, where 
the Federal Government may spend as 
much as $50 million before it is finished 
with this project. 

Is this the kind of urban renewal which 
should be supported? 

If this is the kind of urban renewal 
which this administration supports, is 
it the kind of urban renewal which Re- 
publican Members of this Congress, or 
any other Congress, should support? 
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Brig. Gen. F. J. Clarke, Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, in 
a major speech to the Washington Build- 
ing Congress, July 9, 1962, declared: 

I have previously estimated that our high- 
way programs will displace an average of 700 
families a year of which half will need as- 
sistance in relocating into either public hous- 
ing or low-income housing. Our District 
programs currently displace about 1,000 fam- 
ilies a year. Future renewal programs will 
add substantially, for instance, the Adams- 
Morgan project as currently planned, has a 
net deficit of about 2,000 units. 


The highway and urban renewal pro- 
grams in the District of Columbia are 
under the jurisdiction of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Clarke and the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District. 

General Clarke told the Washington 
Building Congress in the course of 
recent hearings held by the Congress: 


The President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners expressed some doubt that even these 
proposed relocation] programs, if adopted, 
would be adequate because, as he put it, 
“these people have no place to go.” This, 
then, is the real challenge—not only to our 
highway and freeway programs, but to urban 
renewal, to code enforcement, and to down- 
town progress as well, for if we don’t have 
the housing, or if we cannot find or create 
housing that will be readily available to our 
displacees at rents they can afford, we are 
in serious trouble indeed. By we, I do not 
mean we of the District government. I mean 
all of us who live in the Nation's Capital, 
and who do business in the Nation’s Capital. 


General Clarke warned that: 


We must, of necessity, proceed cautiously. 
No longer can we indulge in the massive de- 
molition of southwest. The private and pub- 
lic housing supply that was available for the 
southwest displacees is no longer available. 
Unless and until housing resources are pro- 
vided elsewhere or unless projects can be 
staged so that relocation housing is provided 
for families in the particular areas from 
which they are displaced, there can be no 
real progress. A series of holding actions 
only would be the prospect. 

This situation is true of other areas of the 
city. Henceforth, we are obliged to employ 
conservation and rehabilitation techniques, 
with a minimum of demolition, and then 
only when there is assurance of relocation 
housing for those to be displaced. 


General Clarke’s speech should be 
studied closely by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. I would like to conclude by still 
another quotation from his great speech 
to the Washington Building Congress, 
and point out that it comes from a man 
who has been on the receiving end of a 
great dea] of abuse from those who give 
lipservice and little else to civil rights 
for minority groups: 

It is clear to me that our various improve- 
ment programs—urban renewal, including 
code enforcement, highways, and the revital- 
ization of downtown as it affects housing— 
all are in jeopardy unless we can provide de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing for those 
who must be displaced. 


TAX EFFECTS OF COURT-ORDERED 
DIVESTITURE 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
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his remarks in the body of the RECORD at 
this point and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time of the debate on 
H.R. 8847, the so-called Du Pont bill now 
enacted into law, I made the point of 
the need for general legislation to cover 
the tax effects of a court-ordered divesti- 
ture in connection with antitrust en- 
forcement. I have made this point once 
again in the minority views which I pre- 
pared for the report on H.R. 8846. Now, 
with the Brown Shoe Co. decision, there 
is another instance of court-ordered 
divestiture, a valid procedure for use in 
the Government’s work in the antitrust 
field yet one whose side effects are detri- 
mental beyond the needs or desires of a 
sound and vigorous antitrust policy. 

We in the Congress might, as we did in 
the Du Pont case, continue to take each 
case as it comes, granting private legis- 
lation and relief for companies with suf- 
ficient time, backing and power to pursue, 
the matter successfully through the leg- 
islative process. This is bad procedure 
and establishes government by men 
rather than government by law. I 
would suggest, however, that the wiser 
course would be through the enactment 
of general legislation vesting in the courts 
who must, in the last analysis, apply the 
sanctions against antitrust violators the 
power to determine as well the impact 
of the tax effect of divestiture. 

J intend to introduce legislation which 
would permit the courts, which must 
make a careful study of each case, to de- 
termine the tax effects of such divesti- 
ture. 

A recent issue of the Footwear News, 
in an article by Mr. Robert Barr, dis- 
cusses this matter in some detail, I 
would commend this article and the sub- 
ject which it covers to the serious con- 
sideration of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

PROSPECTS SEEM SLIGHT FoR LAW To EASE Tax 
BITE 
(By Robert Barr) 

WASHINGTON.—Prospects seem poor for 
any congressional intervention to change the 
Federal income tax treatment of the court- 
ordered divestiture of G. R. Kinney Co. by 
Brown Shoe Co. 

The only bill (H.R. 11873) now pending 
in the House Ways and Means Committee 
which would provide uniform Federal tax 
treatment in cases involving court-ordered 
divestitures of property or stock seems des- 
tinued to be pigeonholed. 

This bill was sponsored May 23 by Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of 
New York, the House Judiciary Committee 
chairman, but it is known that his proposal 
is frowned upon by congressional tax ex- 

rts. 

e Tuomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, a high ranking minority 
member of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has made clear in the past he favors 
general legislation to cover any antitrust di- 
vestiture which would give the courts power 
to determine alternative tax treatment for 
the divestitures. Brown Shoe Co. is located 
in St. Louis which is part of Mr. CURTIS’ 
congressional district. 
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However, in a Wednesday interview, Mr. 
Curtis indicated there is little hope for gen- 
eral legislation on this subject at this time. 

Stressing that he is a political realist, Mr. 
Curtis said if the Republicans should win 
control of Congress next year then he would 
press for enactment of such legislation, but 
he considers any such drive futile this year. 


DU PONT CASE 

The Federal income tax impact of the 
divestiture order involving the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., possession of General 
Motors Corp. stock was treated by Congress 
earlier this year as a special case. Conse- 
quently, the Justice Department supported 
the bill (H.R. 8847) which became Public 
Law 87-403 to change the tax impact for 
Du Pont. 

Although this public law is clearly recog- 
nized as a special one not designed to estab- 
lish any precedents for other firms, appar- 
ently it has given other firms the idea, 
that the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment can be contacted for guidelines. 

Mr. Curtis noted some firms—he did not 
identify them—may be seeking guidance 
from the Justice Department and in turn 
contacting the Internal Revenue Service 
about their tax situation, in the wake of the 
Du Pont law. 

The tax impact of the divestiture called 
for in the Brown Shoe Co. case probably 
cannot be determined accurately by out- 
siders until the divestiture procedure is made 
public by that firm. 

However, there are some possible guidelines 
such as the Senate Finance Committee ob- 
servations in its report last September on 
the Du Pont legislation. 

The committee said at that time it had 
“not yet reached a definite opinion as to 
what relief, if any, should be given to other 
taxpayers who may be required to distribute 
stock pursuant to the antitrust laws. 

“However, it should be observed that in 
many antitrust situations the corporation 
which would be required to distribute stock 
of another corporation would own more than 
80 percent of such stock. 

TAX-FREE STATUS 

“Thus, in many cases the distribution of 
the stock would be tax free to the share- 
holders because of section 355 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. (That section permits 
the tax-free distribution of the stock of an 
80-percent owned subsidiary when parent 
and subsidiary have each been engaged in 
the active conduct of a trade or business 
for more than 5 years).” 

While the Celler bill seems destined to 
die in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, another bill (H.R. 8846) has been ap- 
proved by that committee and conceivably 
could serve as the vehicle to provide new 
Federal tax legislation on antitrust divesti- 
ture situations if the lawmakers were in- 
clined to take any such action this year. 

HILTON ASPECT 

This bill was approved April 12 by the com- 
mittee and has been awaiting House con- 
sideration ever since. It is known in some 
quarters as the Hilton Hotel bill, since its 
provisions seem designed to cover that firm's 
involvement in a possible involuntary separa- 
tion of some of its properties. 

Thus, this bill is recognized on Capitol Hill 
as another private bill for the involuntary 
conversion of property other than stock in 
civil antitrust cases, even though the name 
Hilton appears nowhere in the bill or accom- 
panying report. 

However, if this measure ever should be 
debated in the House before adjournment 
(it will die with adjournment if not ap- 
proved by Congress) it would give Mr. CELLER 
a chance to amend the bill to make it a 
general measure covering all types of stock 
or property divestitures. 
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Regarding a possible spinoff procedure to 
accomplish the divestiture of the Kinney 
firm, such transactions are governed by sec- 
tion 355 of the Federal tax code which was 
cited above. 

A spinoff means a division of one existing 
corporation into two or more corporations 
and generally this is permitted only when 
the corporation has two established busi- 
nesses which have been in existence for more 
than 5 years. 

As noted above, if section 355 applies then 
the separation of one corporation into two 
corporations can be accomplished without 
payment of Federal income taxes by the 
stockholders. 

However, there are two governing condi- 
tions in spinoffs under section 355. The 
stock which the corporation purchased when 
it acquired control of another firm which it 
now seeks to spin off must have been pur- 
chased more than 6 years earlier, or the 
acquisition of the subsidiary firm must have 
been accomplished in a tax-free manner, ac- 
cording to congressional tax experts. 


TAX REFORM IS NOT A TAX CUT 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I“ ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks in the body of the Recorp 
at this point and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the newspaper coverage of the 
depreciation reform program has given 
the erroneous impression that business 
is getting a tax cut from the Kennedy 
administration. The Washington Post 
article, which follows, says that the Ken- 
nedy administration slashed taxes for 
American business.” The Wall Street 
Journal said that the program would 
produce “a $1.5 billion cut in Federal 
taxes owed by business.” If I were a 
businessman, I think I would resent the 
implication that I had received a fat tax 
cut from the Government when, in fact, 
I had not. 

The statement by President Kennedy 
furthered the impression that a tax cut 
had been given to business. In his state- 
ment, the President said: 

This tax cut which these changes will 
make possible—the net reduction in tax 
liabilities—will reach $1.5 billion in the first 
year. 


At his press conference, Secretary 
Dillon added a partisan political note by 
referring to the fact that depreciation 
reform was not carried out under the 
Eisenhower administration. “It could 
have been done in the past," he said, “but 
it fell to this administration to do it.” 
This is a statement so unfair as to be 
untrue particularly when made by one 
who served in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and knew the groundwork laid 
in that administration so this reform 
could come about. Shame on Mr. 
Dillon. : 

I think that the record should be made 
clear on this. This is not really a tax 
cut but rather depreciation reform. It 
changes the rules as to timing of tax 
liabilities. Investments will be written 
off in fewer years but, in the end, busi- 
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ness deductions on account of deprecia- 
tion will be the same as if the writeoffs 
had been stretched over a longer period 
of time. 

As desirable as the reform is, it should 
be presented to the public for exactly 
what it is. It is not a true tax cut but 
President Kennedy and the press seem 
to be trying to give a contrary 
impression. 

And now that the investment credit 
proposed by the Kennedy administration 
cut by the House from 15 to 7 percent 
has been altered by the Senate Finance 
Committee to apply to only 93 percent 
of the cost of the depreciable item it is 
no longer a tax cut, but a further liber- 
alization of the depreciation schedule. 

As a matter of fact, liberalization of 
depreciation has its greatest effect when 
business anticipates continued inflation. 
By getting its investment dollar back 
sooner it minimizes the impact of in- 
flation on the cost of replacing the capi- 
tal item. If the Federal Government 
would pay closer attention to its basic 
function of preserving the integrity of 
the purchasing power of the dollar there 
would not be the great need in the name 
of promoting economie growth to fiddle 
with our tax laws. 


From the Washington Post, July 12, 1962] 


Business Gers $1.5 BILLION Cur IN Taxes— 
REVISION or RULES SPEEDS Ur WRITEOFF oF 
INVESTMENTS 


(By Bernard D, Nossiter) 


The Kennedy administration slashed taxes 
for American business yesterday by an esti- 
mated $1.5 billion a year. 

It did so by rewriting from top to bottom 
the tax rules governing depreciation of 
machinery and equipment. As a result, 
businessmen can now write off their invest- 
ment faster. In practical terms, this means 
they will report less income to the Gov- 
ernment on which they can be taxed. 

In a special statement, President Kennedy 
hailed the new rules as realistic.“ He noted 
that businessmen have long been pleading 
for faster writeoffs and that some have 
claimed that each dollar of tax cut would 
generate $4 of extra spending on machinery. 

In any event, some extra investment will 
result and so the new rules remove “long- 
standing and outmoded handicaps to mod- 
ernization,” the President said. Now 
American industry has a better chance of 
achieving “maximum productivity,” Mr. 
Kennedy said, and this “is urgently needed 
to keep our costs and prices competitive with 
those of other nations.” 

In simplified form, here is an illustration 
of the change: 

Under the old rules, for example, U.S. Widg- 
ets, Inc., bought a $1 million widget-making 
machine and was allowed to figure that it 
would last for 15 years. To provide funds for 
a replacement, Widgets set aside one-fifteenth 
of a million dollars every year, or $66,666. 
This reserve is regarded by the Treasury as 
an expense. So Widgets could deduct from 
its taxable income $66,666 a year. 

Under the new rules, Widgets can figure 
that it will replace the machine in 10 years, 
and deduct one-tenth of a million dollars, or 
$100,000. Thus, its taxable income is re- 
duced by an extra $33,334. Since Widgets 
is in the 52 percent tax bracket, its tax will 
be cut nearly $17,000. 

The new rules could dampen some of the 
business hostility toward the administra- 
tion. At a press conference, Tri Sec- 
retary C. Douglas Dillon said that the change 
could have been made in the past but “it 
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fell to this administration” so “we are obvi- 
ously more friendly.” Although he didn’t 
say more friendly than whom, he obviously 
meant the Republicans. 

Dillon also declared that the economic im- 
pact of the tax cut will be immediate and 
should stimulate some extra buying of ma- 
chinery in the next 2 or 3 months. 

He and other administration officials reason 
this way: Business will now have more 
funds to invest. The dollars will be spent, 
thereby increasing orders for machinery and 
equipment. Moreover, the demand for busi- 
ness output generally will rise because the 
new equipment in time will reduce produc- 
tion costs. As a result, employment and 
incomes will rise and eventually the Treas- 
ury will recoup more than the $1.5-billion 
tax cut out of these enlarged business and 
individual incomes. 

However, some economists have questioned 
this theory for two reasons and wonder if 
the faster writeoffs will generate much extra 
investment. 

First, skeptics say that many industries are 
operating far below their capacity and won't 
make any extra investment unless they can 
see more demand ahead. The new rules, for 
example, provide the biggest tax cuts for 
steelmakers and oil refiners, $120 million 
each. Both industries are now plagued with 
too much capacity. 

Second, some experts believe that devices 
like the new rules bring a sudden burst in 
investment that merely “borrows” from in- 
vestment in future years. These theorists 
believe that this is what happened when the 
tax changes of 1954 brought an investment 
boom in 1955 and 1956, followed by a sharp 
recession in 1957. 

Chairman Roger Blough of United States 
Steel has said that the new rules won’t help 
business much. 

Reminded of this, Dillon replied with a 
dig at United States Steel. He said that the 
new writeoff periods are “considerably 
shorter than United States Steel’s present 
practice although consistent with more pro- 
gressive companies in the industry.” 

Here are the principal changes made by 
the new rules: 

In determining how fast machinery could 
be written off in the past, firms had to con- 
sult a guide listing a so-called useful life 
for thousands of separate items. Now, this 
is simplified enormously. All machinery and 
equipment is grouped in 75 broad classes 
with a recommended useful life for each. 

As has been noted, the “useful lives” 
have been shortened. The Treasury esti- 
mates that the 1,100 largest manufacturers 
will be able to write off their assets 15 percent 
faster than they now do. In other sectors, 
tax deductions for depreciation will rise by 
13 percent in agriculture, 11 percent in con- 
struction, 24 percent in transportation and 
29 percent in 

A firm can now write off its investment as 
fast as it actually replaces machinery and 
equipment. In the past, tax agents tended to 
insist that the writeoff period run as long 
as the machine was physically productive. 
The new approach recognizes that a machine 
can become economically obsolete before it 
physically wears out. 

A mathematical formula will determine 
how rapidly a company is actually replac- 
ing its equipment. Use of this formula 
will cut down the discretion of tax agents 
to determine useful lives for equipment and 
increase business certainty. 

The new rules apply to any tax return 
due after July 12 and thus insure that all 
business in 1962 will get the full benefit. 
The rules do not lower taxes for investment 
in real estate and buildings because, Dillon 
said, present tax laws are “overgenerous 
to real estate.” 
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Both Dillon and the President noted 
that the changes close part of the gap 
between American and European deprecia- 
tion allowances. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR MILEAGE 
CONTRIBUTED TO INTERSTATE 
NETWORK 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROBISON] may ex- 
tend his remarks in the body of the 
Record at this point and include a sta- 
tistical table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the hallmarks of these enlightened 
times—if that is the proper adjective— 
in which the Federal Government is 
gradually taking over more and more of 
the*functions that were previously con- 
sidered as responsibilities of local or 
State governments, has been the penal- 
izing of local initiative. 

While we find this result in many, if 
not most, of the new Federal programs 
of the past 30 years, there is no clearer 
case of the manner in which the more 
progressive of our States are thus penal- 
ized than that presented by the inter- 
state highway program under which 
some 11,125.3 miles of highways, con- 
structed without the benefit of 90-10 
Federal aid, have been contributed to 
the interstate network. And, in no other 
instance is the opportunity for remedy- 
ing the unintentional inequity that thus 
exists so great. 

This situation came about, in brief, 
in this fashion: In 1944, after having 
long considered the concept of an inter- 
state network of superhighways, Con- 
gress went on record as favoring the 
early completion of such a system. The 
legislation that was then adopted, in a 
time of war as you will remember, based 
the need for such a system in great part, 
on national security reasons; hence, 
some several years later came the desig- 
nation of a National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways. In 1944, 
Congress also approved a rough and 
rather hastily drawn map showing such 
a proposed network. As much as any- 
thing, this map followed existing main 
or through highways which were already 
interstate in nature, with a conscious 
effort being made to link up the various 
State capitals. The total mileage of 
such a network came to approximately 
40,000 miles, which Congress thereupon 
designated as the interstate network. 
This map was further formalized and 
approved in 1947, but from then until 
1956 there was no further congressional 
action implementing the basic plan. 

In the meantime, our more progres- 
sive States, recognizing the critical need 
for an adequate Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem, and deciding that they could not 
afford to wait for congressional favors, 
set about the construction of their own 
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urgently needed freeway-type highways, 
largely at their own expense. As might 
be expected, a substantial part of the 
mileage so constructed was along the 
ee routes for the Interstate Sys- 


11. 1955, a special Presidential advisory 
commission, known as the Clay Com- 
mittee, made specific recommendations 
with respect to implementing the plans 
for the Interstate System. Among other 
things, it recommended, in effect, that 
the more progressive States should not 
be discouraged from so going ahead with 
their own highway construction pro- 
grams, and that they should eventually 
be reimbursed for any highway mileage, 
toll or free, that was constructed on and 
contributed to the Interstate System. 

Then, finally, in 1956, Congress en- 
acted the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 which, among other things, cre- 
ated the Highway Trust Fund in order 
to finance the construction of the origi- 
nal 40,000-mile Interstate System, plus 
an additional 1,000 miles then added, for 
all of which the Federal Government 
would bear 90 percent of the cost. At 
the time this legislation was being con- 
sidered, both the House Committee on 
Public Works and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, itself, recognized the equity 
of also reimbursing the States for 90 
percent of the cost of constructing, 
largely at their own expenses, such mile- 
age as they would contribute to the In- 
terstate System. 

In the bill recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, in that year, 
and as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, one section declared it to be: 

The intent and policy of the Congress to 
equitably reimburse those States for any 
portion of a highway which is on the Inter- 
state System, whether toll or free, the con- 
struction of which has been completed sub- 
sequent to August 2, 1947, or which is either 
in actual use or under construction by con- 
tract for completion, awarded not later than 
June 30, 1957, and such highway meets the 
standards required by this title for the 
Interstate System. 


This section also declared that the 
time, method, and amounts of such re- 
imbursement would be determined by 
the Congress, following a study which 
the Secretary of Commerce was directed 
to conduct. In other words, both the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
the House of Representatives, itself, went 
on record as favoring reimbursement, 
although it was recognized that there 
was not then sufficient information avail- 
able to Congress to permit it to determine 
the time, method, and amount of such 
reimbursement, 

When the House-passed bill reached 
the Senate, the section relating to reim- 
bursement was deleted, but a compro- 
mise was worked out between both 
Houses whereby the Congress declared it 
to be its intent and policy merely to de- 
termine whether or not the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide for such reim- 
bursement, and this provision became a 
part of the Federal-Aid Highway Act. 

No further action has since been taken, 
although the Secretary of Commerce has 
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now provided us with full and compre- consideration for reimbursement, their able dollar amounts due the various 
hensive data concerning the mileage of cost and depreciation and such Federal- States can be determined. 
those toll and free highways, bridges, aid payments as were already made A table showing a summary of such 
and tunnels which are eligible for our thereon, from which the net reimburs- information follows: 
Miles, costs, and reimbursable amounts of total system, including 2,102-mile expansion 
[Dollars in millions] 
Total con- Total less Federal-aid Total re- Federal-aid Net re- Percent of 
State Miles struction | Depreciation | depreciation | matching imbursable | payments | imbursable total 
cost ratio amount amount 
1 ͤ—=. e E 93. 3 $18.7 $0.5 $18.2 0. 9000 810.4 $9.7 $6.7 0.13 
Arizona 457.9 44.9 3.0 41.9 . 9438 39. 5 25.0 14.8 33 
Arkansas 52.6 15.0 1.0 14.0 9 12.6 8. 9 3.7 08 
California. 850. 2 385. 6 5.7 379.9 9165 348. 2 87.5 200.7 5,98 
Colorado 310.4 51.3 1.9 49.4 . 9131 45.1 26.8 18.3 42 
Connecticut. 143.6 329. 5 2.9 326, 6 . 9000 203. 9 15.5 278. 4 6.39 
Delaware. 4.1 39.2 4.3 34.9 . 9000 N 31.4 72 
Florida. 97.4 36. 1 .6 35.5 . 9000 32.0 5.4 26. 6 61 
Georgia. 137.6 70.2 1.5 68. 7 . 9000 61.8 24.2 37.6 „ 80 
Idaho 17.7 12.3 -5 11.8 . 9229 10. 9 7.5 3.4 08 
Illinois 549.7 504. 5 88 885.7 9000 527.1 84.4 442.7 10.10 
Indiana 306.9 183. 2 2.6 180. 6 . 9000 162. 5 16.2 146. 5 3. 36 
Iowa 52.1 12. 3 +2 12.1 . 9000 10.9 7.0 3.9 09 
Kansas 307.9 111.4 21 100. 3 9000 98.4 10.3 88. 1 2.02 
Kentucky. 56.1 45.4 7 44.7 9000 40.2 10.0 30.2 00 
ETE SEEEN AEE cus ek cae ke, 37.8 34.3 1.0 33.3 - 9000 30.0 12.6 17.4 40 
Maine 72.9 41.9 3.2 38.7 : 9000 34.8 3.7 31.1 ait 
Maryland 178.1 167.0 1.7 165. 3 : 9000 148. 8 13.4 135.4 3.11 
Massachuset 152.7 296. 3 4.3 292. 0 . 9000 202. 8 13.2 249. 6 5.73 
Michigan 201.3 287. 9 4.8 283. 1 9000 254.8 50. 8 105.0 4.48 
177 ·˙ AA Srat CE RS 159. 4 26.7 8 25.0 9000 23.3 10.8 12.5 20 
Mississippi 92.5 13.0 5 12.5 -9000 11.3 6.6 4.7 11 
M uri.. 372.9 129, 2 6.4 122.8 . 9000 110. 5 50. 7 59. 8 1.37 
Montana. 206. 9 16. 1 1.1 15.0 91³⁰ 13. 7 11. 1 2.6 00 
Nebraska. 13.2 1.6 2 L4 9000 1.3 5 8 02 
Nevada 226. 9 11.9 1.0 10.9 . 9500 10.4 9.7 of -02 
New Hampshire 24.0 10.6 5 10,1 . 9000 9.1 2.3 6.8 16 
New Jersey 84.2 374.6 18.2 56.4 : 9000 320. 8 22.0 298. 8 6.86 
New Mexico. 321. 5 21.3 1.3 20.0 9252 18. 5 13. 7 4.8 „it 
New York.. 568. 6 1,062.6 26. 4 1,036.2 . 9000 932. 6 133. 5 799. 1 18.34 
North Carolina 298. 9 63.3 14 61.9 - 9000 55.8 25.7 30,1 -69 
North Dakota 444%! 145.4 7.9 1.0 6.9 9000 6.2 4.5 1.7 4 
bio 328.4 308. 1 8.0 300. 1 9000 270.1 80.7 219.4 5.04 
Oklahoma. 251.5 104.8 3.0 101.8 . 9000 91.6 13.7 77.9 1.79 
Oregon. 379.2 111.6 4.1 107. 5 9237 99.3 31.9 67.4 1.85 
Pennsylvania.. = 388. 2 456.1 23.5 432.6 9000 389. 3 102.4 286. 9 6. 58 
Rhode nd 10.4 19.3 1 19.2 . 9000 17.3 6.9 10.4 24 
South Carolina. 27 63.1 9.8 3 9.5 9000 8.6 5.4 3.2 07 
South Dakota 137.3 10.3 5 9.8 -9110 8.9 5.2 3,7 -08 
Tennessee 16.7 16.3 1.5 14.8 . 9000 13.3 9.2 4.1 -09 
Texasa 1, 444.3 200.2 12.3 286. 9 . 9000 258.2 97.9 160.3 3.68 
F STE TTA. TCL 296.9 25.3 1.6 23.7 . 9488 22.5 17.3 5.2 “12 
Vermont 7.8 9 3.2 9 2.9 1.9 1.0 02 
Virginia 161.8 125.2 2.2 123.0 9000 110.7 14.5 96, 2 2.21 
Wen tes 385.9 90.0 3.4 92.6 . 9070 84.0 21.2 62.8 1.44 
West Virginia 92,2 118.5 4.6 113.9 . 9000 102. 6 4.5 98, 1 2.25 
Wisconsin 62.3 13.1 4 12.7 9000 11.4 5.5 5.9 14 
AA nT RAARO a ee op 304.0 24.5 1.4 23.1 928 21.5 15.6 5.9 14 
District of Goſumbia 4.8 17.8 1.6 16.2 - 9000 14.6 9.2 5.4 | 12 
To EAE I GE 11, 119.5 6, 274.9 178.6 S 5, 502.4 | 1,145.2 4,357.2 | 100. 00 


One change should be made in the 
foregoing Bureau of Public Roads table 
for the State of Hawaii, showing that it, 
too, has 5.8 reimbursable miles, the net 
reimbursable amount of which being 
$12.2 million. This would also change 
the total of reimbursable mileage from 
11,119.5 to 11,125.3 miles, and the net, to- 
tal reimbursable amount from $4,357.2 
million to $4,369.4 million. 

It should be noted that these figures 
may experience some additional change, 
as time goes on, and as various adjust- 
ments are made by the Bureau of Public 
Roads with respect to interstate locations 
and extensions. 

I had hoped, this year, that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works would at least 
return to its original position with re- 
spect to reimbursement—as the same 
approved by the House in 1956—declar- 
ing it to be both the intent and policy of 
Congress to provide for reimbursement 
in whatever manner and at such a time 
as would be both reasonable and respon- 
sible under all the accompanying circum- 
stances. If this inequitable situation is 
ever to be corrected, we ought to first 


agree on the principle of reimbursement, 
now, and then begin work on determin- 
ing the method and manner of such 
reimbursement so as to provide for the 
same being fully accomplished as soon as 
possible after substantial completion of 
the construction of the Interstate Sys- 
tem as presently designated. 

In my judgment, this would represent 
very modest progress, but yet responsible 
progress, toward righting a wrong which 
has plagued my State of New York, the 
chief loser unless reimbursement is made, 
and all our States in varying degree ever 
since 1956. 

I am the sponsor of legislation—H.R. 
11512—now pending before our commit- 
tee, which would so reestablish that con- 
gressional intent and policy, and I regret 
that it was not made a part of the bill 
which will be before us tomorrow—H.R. 
12135—although I offered the same as 
an amendment thereto. 

Time is getting short. There are 
many things for us to agree upon with 
respect to reimbursement once the prin- 
ciple thereof—now that all possible in- 
formation concerning the same is avail- 


able—has again been reestablished. 
Thus, I am hopeful that our committee 
will still give further consideration to 
this unsolved problem before this Con- 
gress adjourns. 


PROGRESS IN THE ARTS AND HU- 
MANITIES IS ESSENTIAL TO TRUE 
NATIONAL STRENGTH 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks in the body of the 
Recorp at this point and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a pressing need today for Federal leg- 
islation that will build up nationwide 
support for the arts and humanities, on 
a basis comparable to the support that is 
provided in other areas, such as science 
and technology. Progress in the arts 
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and humanities is essential to true na- 
tional strength. As Barnaby C. Kee- 
ney, president of Brown University, re- 
cently commented: 

The whole shape of our lives in the future, 
and our whole attitude toward life, will be 
strongly formed by our achievements, or, 
worse still, by the lack of them, in the arts 
and humanities. 


Moreover, our leading scientists are 
among the first to agree that our society 
faces great dangers by neglecting its 
cultural resources in our total educa- 
tional effort. 

Evidence is accumulating that interest 
in the arts is rapidly increasing and is 
becoming more widespread among all our 
people at all ages. However, our ca- 
pacity to satisfy public demands is not 
keeping pace with this development. 
The arts need basis support that is sim- 
ply not provided by ticket sales and other 
forms of income. We are dealing here 
with something that is vital to society 
which cannot sustain itself without help. 

Today we are confronted with some 
strange paradoxes. On the one hand 
culture is flourishing, and on the other 
it is declining. Original paintings are 
now found in more American homes than 
ever before, and some paintings are 
bringing the highest prices in history; 
yet an artist can hardly make a living 
and the enrollment in art schools is 
steadily falling off. Museum attend- 
ance is breaking all records everywhere; 
yet every year museums are having more 
trouble finding the funds to cover op- 
erating expenses. 

The field covered by the term “the 
arts and humanities,” is large but clear- 
ly definable. Broadly speaking, it is cul- 
ture. The arts can quickly be broken 
down into the performing and nonper- 
forming arts, and include such areas as 
architecture, ballet, opera, the theater, 
drawing, painting, poetry, music, and 
sculpture. The humanities consist of 
the languages, creative writing philos- 
ophy and history. In my discussion, 
however, I am including libraries, uni- 
versities, museums, and all such centers 
that traditionally have been the homes 
for the arts and the humanities. 

Among the performing arts, whether 
it be a symphony orchestra, chorus, 
quartet, ballet, opera, or drama, attend- 
ance has almost tripled in the past 10 
years. Last year alone, there were more 
paid admissions to these cultural per- 
formances than to baseball and basket- 
ball games. Yet the increase in ticket 
sales did not produce enough income to 
cover production costs. 

Quite obviously, if we are to bring 
about progress or. a national scale, 
among all public and private agencies 
alike, we must call upon our Federal 
Government to pave the way with lead- 
ership and support. 

Indeed we are witnessing a renaissance 
in culture today. The arts are no longer 
viewed by the majority as frivolous and 
meant only for the aristocracy. Music 
and painting, even ballet, are now among 
the normal interests of our ee The 
arts are claimed by everybody today 
whether it be a prizefighter, a taxi driver, 
a movie star, a college professor, or a 
wealthy patron. As many of us know, 
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the presence or absence of cultural op- 
portunities is often crucial in the cor- 
poration’s decision as to where it will 
locate its new plant. 

Universities are increasing their at- 
tention to the arts and giving them a 
more prominent place. Also, they are 
actively encouraging their communities 
to join with them in learning more about 
art and the appreciation of it. Even the 
universities which were slowest to recog- 
nize the place of the arts, now have 
artists in residence on the sound theory 
that the professional can best convey 
reality through his art and at the same 
time inspire the student. Such institu- 
tions as the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and California, as well as 
Yale and Princeton, have liberalized 
their curriculum by giving the arts a 
more prominent place; but it is im- 
portant to note that even so specialized 
a school as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has done likewise, in order 
to produce a well-rounded person. Some 
institutions literally brought the local 
community into the cultural life of the 
campus. An example of this develop- 
ment is Wayne State University with its 
famous “Detroit Adventure.” 

Another new development is the arts 
center, or arts council, as it is called. 
While the two are not exactly synony- 
mous, they both represent the systematic 
organizing of the arts into one broad 
program, whether on the level of a com- 
munity, a region, or a State. The first 
and only State to have an advisory coun- 
cil on the arts is New York State. New 
York is leading the way with a tremen- 
dous success, and other States are getting 
ready to follow. 

It is sad to say that our schools do 
not, in enough instances, keep up with 
this interest in the arts. In the first 
place, teachers are not sufficiently 
trained, and many of them are attempt- 
ing to teach the arts without having the 
broad cultural background and creative 
imagination which this field demands. 
It is important that our children have 
developed within them standards of value 
so that they can discriminate between 
the mediocre and the excellent. 

The secondary school years are per- 
haps the only time in their lives that 
they can acquire this judgment, this ex- 
perience that comes from discipline. 
There are many problems, such as a uni- 
form provision im our schools through- 
out the country for identifying and en- 
couraging talent. A greater realization 
must be fostered that the potential 
school dropout can have his entire future 
changed for the better by just the right 
kind of introduction to the world of the 

We talk a great deal about physical 
fitmess programs; we should also set up 
cultural fitness programs. Our schools 
need to recognize uniformly that music 
and art are both significant in the edu- 
cation of every student. All these needs, 
and many more, impinge upon the ade- 
quacy of teacher training. We need to 
improve this training for greater excel- 
lence and professional competence in the 
arts and humanities. Also, we need to 
create in the teaching profession the 
incentive of a good salary and thus at- 
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tract young people of superior ability 
to the profession. 

Progress in this direction has been too 
slow and not in keeping with the condi- 
tions of the times. 

Likewise in the field of education, we 
need to find the ways of producing the 
best trained artist possible and not only 
to encourage him in such a career but 
actually help him to achieve an artistic 
career that will also provide a good 
living. Weneed to attract more talented 
students to this field by setting up spe- 
cial programs of financial aid. The 
number of graduate students in the arts 
and humanities areas has declined to a 
dangerously low level. 

Enroliment in art schools and music 
schools has steadily declined; and it was 
recently announced by the American 
Historical Association that there will not 
be enough Ph. D.’s in history alone to 
meet the needs of higher education in 
1964. Education is becoming more 
costly, and in too many cases parents 
-have exhausted their personal resources 
in supporting their children during the 
years of their undergraduate education. 

Rising costs have pushed the student 
who has humanistic talents into the 
place where he must choose a field that 
costs less to master and which in the 
end offers a better living wage. In fact, 
our potential artists are told not to be 
artists. This is the reason that good 
violinists, able composers, great artists, 
and outstanding scholars in the humani- 
ties are scarce in the United States to- 
day. This is a crucial and pressing 
problem. We have permitted these 
people to be priced out of the picture. 
Unless we act fast, our great American 
tradition of originality and creativity in 
these areas will be gone. 

The way to attack this problem is to 
undergird the development, the preser- 
vation and extension of our cultura) re- 
sources through our educational systems 
and institutions. The Office of Educa- 
tion already has several programs aimed 
at the support of the arts and humani- 
ties. But these programs need to be 
strengthened and expanded. Its pro- 
gram of library services represents a tre- 
mendous breakthrough in the field of 
culture broadly; but we have only 
scratched the surface of meeting the ex- 
panding needs of our society for modern 
library services and materials. 

However, the problems I have alluded 
to, and which I will explain and describe 
more fully, which are threats to the very 
existence of a healthy cultural life in the 
United States today, cannot be solved 
only through strengthened and expanded 
programs in the traditional areas of ed- 
ucation. The support provided now for 
the student and teacher will not ma- 
terialize at once into solutions for many 
of our cultural problems, because these 
srie sat demand immediate attention 

The Office of Education has revamped 
its organization, under the leadership of 
Commissioner Sterling MeMurrin, and is 
in a strategic position to discharge what 
is really the Federal Government's duty, 
at long last, in recognizing and encourag- 
ing, with the help of State and local 
organizations, the demonstrated fact 
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that our people all across this country 
have a genuine thirst for a richer cul- 
tural life. And what could be more nat- 
ural? This country has now come of 
age; it has reached a maturity where the 
arts and the humanities must be de- 
veloped as spiritual resources and can 
be given their proper place along with 
the material advantages we have been at 
great pains to promote and perfect for 
the past several generations. 

John Adams described this maturing 
process, in fact predicted it, when he 
wrote: 

The useful, the mechanic arts are those 
which we have an occasion for in a young 
country. * * * I must study politics and 
war that my sons may have liberty to study 
mathematics and philosophy * * * in order 
to give their children the right to study 
painting, poetry, music, architecture, statu- 
ary, tapestry, and porcelain. 


In other words, the arts. 

The success of any college or uni- 
versity program in the arts and humani- 
ties is dependent on its library, because 
the library is a vital part of higher edu- 
cation. Libraries are in trouble these 
days. In most cases they have not 
grown as the universities have grown. 
Libraries need funds to expand their 
facilities just to keep up with ever-ex- 
panding college enrollments. The sheer 
increase in the size of bodies and facul- 
ties places a growing burden on the 
library. At the present time we have 
over 2,000 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, yet it is reliably estimated that no 
more than 100 of these have adequate 
library facilities. Most libraries are so 
inadequate, even so unsuitable in their 
present condition, that they actually 
hamper efforts to furnish the books, 
periodicals, and the various staff serv- 
ices; they simply cannot make the 
proper contribution to the instructional 
and research programs of the institu- 
tions they are meant to serve. Certainly 
the need for improvement in the library 
situation is urgent in every part of our 
land. 

We are now witnessing the emergence 
of arts centers and arts councils that are 
springing up everywhere on the com- 
munity, regional, and State level. These 
new organizations are performing func- 
tions that are actually supplemental, and 
closely related to, the work done by the 
schools. Universities are looking for 
ways to finance special honors centers 
for the training of talented undergrad- 
uates and scholars seeking opportunities 
for independent study and research in 
the arts and humanities. 

Related to the arts councils and the 

arts centers is a much older institution 
that is performing valued service to our 
schools and colleges. 
I refer to the museum. Today there 
are many types of museums. There are 
art museums, history museums, science 
museums, aquariums, arboretums, plane- 
tariums, zoos, archives, historical socie- 
ties, historic houses, and many other 
types. One thing they all have in com- 
mon is the fact that they serve a most 
important public purpose. Some of 
them are primarily centers for research, 
but all of them are educational insti- 
tutions. 
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In 1910, a new museum was being 
formed at an average rate of one every 
2 weeks. By 1961, the rate had increased 
to one every 4 days. The reason for 
this increase was the growing desire on 
the part of our people to preserve ob- 
jects and aspects of their disappearing 
past. Also, people began to discover a 
new pleasure in studying displays of 
these items. In response to this pub- 
lic interest, museums began to offer edu- 
cational services never before included in 
their work. They developed new tech- 
niques of display that often rivaled the 
eye-catching character of those found 
in our best department stores. 

Instead of showing individual objects 
in glass show cases, with labels that were 
usually difficult to read, or even without 
any labels whatever, objects were now 
related to one another, as for example in 
a simulated room interior; atmospheric 
illusion was created, as in a habitat 
grouping of animals against their native 
settings. New materials, clever lighting 
effects, and carefully studied labels were 
among the new concerns that took the 
emphasis off the mere collecting and 
preserving and put it on education. All 
this, when well done, attracted growing 
numbers of appreciative people. 

It soon became clear that the muse- 
um and the textbook went hand in hand 
because the display was an absorbing, 
even at times an exciting, illustration 
for the school textbook. The next nat- 
ural step was taken when the museum 
curator collaborated with the school- 
teachér in guided tours and scheduled 
lectures which made his specialized 
knowledge available for sharper focus 
and deeper meaning to the day’s les- 
son. The trip to the museum now had 
a serious purpose and it has become 
standard practice in most of our city 
schools as part of the new method of 
teaching. 

Public schools and colleges are offer- 
ing credit for the specialized knowledge 
and demonstrations which can be found 
only in our better museums. It has be- 
come common practice for our tradi- 
tional educational institutions to ar- 
range with some of our various museums 
in a kind of hands-across-the-border 
relationship, a precise program for the 
best pooling of their resources. By 1960, 
79 percent of our museums were offering 
formal education programs. In this re- 
spect, historical societies and historic 
houses led all other types of museums; 
but museums of all types in our larger 
cities are now operating as supplemen- 
tal and closely allied units of the local 
schools and colleges. 

One of the best known examples of 
this kind of partnership in teaching and 
learning is the higher horizons program 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. In addition to whatever educa- 
tional work museums are doing, we need 
to recognize that many of them, such as 
archives and museums of science and 
art, and those that are highly special- 
ized, in various other fields are reposi- 
tories of some of the most important 
knowledge we possess. 

We should formally r e muse- 
ums as the educational institutions 
which, in fact, they are. 
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Since the majority of our people, all 
across this great Nation, feel that the 
cultural arts are necessary to the kind 
of living they want, then the arts and 
humanities should be in a very healthy 
condition. The fact is they are not. 
Their condition would be healthy if some 
factors were in better adjustment. For 
example, salaries are much too low and 
income is too precarious to attract the 
able people this field must have. The 
latest figures issued by the American 
Federation of Musicians show that in 
1960 the average player in one of our 
26 major symphonies was employed only 
27 weeks that year and he earned a mere 
$3,900 before taxes. 

Nobody can live decently on that in- 
come. These musicians therefore had to 
play their instruments elsewhere to earn 
extra income which, in a sense, is per- 
haps reasonable enough; but when we 
read that 30 percent of these people 
could not find other employment as mu- 
sicians and had to work at whatever 
part-time jobs they could find, with some 
of them filling in as night clerks in 
hotels, lifeguards, postal clerks, watch- 
men, and janitors, we can only conclude 
that the condition of the arts is not as 
healthy and responsive to public demand 
as it should be. 

We all know that teachers’ salaries are 
much too low to provide in this field the 
kind of incentive it must have to assure 
a good education for our young people. 
We have just seen how our schools are 
turning to museums for supplementary 
help in educating both our youth and 
our adults, yet when we look at the sal- 
ary range of $4,000 to $6,000 paid to a 
museum curator, we cannot in all rea- 
son expect this kind of educational col- 
laboration to continue. 

Either we recognize that the Federal 
Government join with State and local 
governments, as well as with private or- 
ganizations, to provide substantial as- 
sistance or we can expect nothing short 
of crisis ahead of us. The arts and hu- 
manities have always had an important 
place in our liberal arts area of educa- 
tion. I submit that the evidence I have 
given shows clearly that this area is not 
merely threatened, it has already de- 
teriorated. It is time we recognized this 
fact. 

To make the ferment that is now go- 
ing on in the arts and humanities an 
effective expression of national culture, 
nationwide surveys are required to estab- 
lish facts and determine patterns and 
trends. Arrangements would have to be 
made, through clearinghouse processes 
and group discussions. Also, we need a 
continuous cross-fertilization of ideas 
and knowledge, an exchange of both ex- 
perience and experiment on a regional 
basis, as well as on national and inter- 
national levels. I am predicting that if 
these things could be done, the way 
would be opened up to bring a wider and 
deeper richness of life almost literally to 
every home in this great country. 
Forces of creativity, imagination, and en- 
lightenment would be unleashed as never 
before. As we contemplate the very 
prospect of it, there lies before us an 
opportunity to make this nothing less 
than a national goal. 
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Once, in the age of kings, painting, 
music, drama, and literature were all 
considered the very essentials that made 
up a successful nation, and heads of state 
vied for the honor of endowing them. 
By some strange reasoning I do not un- 
derstand, these noble realms of human 
expression, these treasures that identi- 
fied the abode of the Greek muses, and 
which have throughout history been 
given the special favor of kings, in this 
country have been left to fend for them- 
selves. Now, today, this Nation needs 
them as never before. We have reached 
the point in our development where we 
must add to the laurels we have won as 
a nation of wealth and power these at- 
tributes of the spirit which are expressed 
in the arts and humanities. 

Therefore, I am today introducing a 
bill which provides for the creation of a 
new National Institute for the Arts and 
Humanities within the Office of Educa- 
tion which would have as its function 
the stimulation and support of educa- 
tional and cultural activities on a broad 
seale. Obviously, the programs of the 
Federal Government in this area must 
be approached with a sensitivity to na- 
tional exigencies, on the one hand, and 
with the responsibilities of local and 
private agencies, on the other. My bill 
calls for a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts and Humanities which will pro- 
vide advice on areas of Federal support 
and will identify critical needs to the 
Commissioner of Education and to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

To summarize the principal ways in 
which the arts and humanities will be 
prides the legislation provides for 

First. Authority to conduct broad in- 
vestigations of studies of national needs 
in the arts and humanities in order to 
clearly establish areas for Federal stim- 
ulation and support. 

Second. The creation of a Cultural 
Service Center to perform functions 
analogous to a national clearinghouse 
of information on all aspects of culture, 
with responsibility to disseminate this 
information and provide leadership and 
assistance. 

Third. Creation of a major research 
and demonstration program within the 

Government to stimulate new 
approaches and new techniques for the 
creative application of the arts and hu 
manities throughout our society. 

Fourth. Establish a fellowship and 
training program for teachers and 
talented students in the arts and 
humanities, 

Fifth. Provide matching grants for the 
expansion and improvement of arts and 
humanities projects conducted by public 
and nonprofit agencies. 

Sixth. Cooperation with State and lo- 
cal agencies in the development of lead- 
ership programs for the schools, colleges, 
and cultural institutions. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks in the body of the RECORD 
at this point and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the Members may have a well 
rounded picture of the purposes and na- 
ture of the Antitrust Civil Process Act, 
S. 167—civil investigative demand 
which will be reported out of conference 
tomorrow, I am submitting a list of ques- 
tions and answers on the matter, as 
follows: 

Question: What is the purpose of the 
Antitrust Civil Process Act? 

Answer: This bill would authorize the 
Attorney General to compel the produc- 
tion of documentary evidence required 
in civil investigations for the enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws. 

Question: Does not the Attorney Gen- 
eral already have such power? 

Answer: No. The Department of Jus- 
tice can request that a grand jury be im- 
paneled for the purpose of making an 
investigation, and a grand jury would be 
given subpena powers. However, the 
grand jury is supposed to be used for in- 
vestigations where criminal action is con- 
templated, not for the purpose of se- 
curing information leading to a civil 
action. The civil investigative demand 
would thus remove the temptation to 
utilize the grand jury for civil investiga- 
tions. 

Question: How does the Antitrust 
Division secure information necessary 
for its civil cases? 

Answer: The Division, if it does not 
utilize the grand jury procedure, must 
rely on information, data, and other 
facts supplied voluntarily, and only has 
subpena power after a civil complaint 
has been filed. 

Question: Has not the Department of 
Justice been able to secure all the in- 
formation it needed through voluntary 
cooperation? 

Answer: No. In instance after in- 
stance such voluntary cooperation has 
been refused. The Attorney General 
cited more than a score of such instances. 

Question: What is the defect in the 
present procedure? 

Answer: There is a danger that a civil 
case would be filed with only skimpy 
or limited evidence. Upon investigation 
it might be found that a case was not 
warranted, causing considerable hard- 
ship to defendants. This could be 
avoided if the Antitrust Division had the 
power to make a thorough investigation 
prior to filing a complaint. Moreover, 
the bill would remove the temptation to 
file first and investigate later. 

Question: To whom does the investi- 
gative authority apply? 

Answer: The authority relates only to 
corporations, partnerships, and business 
entities. It does not relate to persons as 
such, 

Question: Does the bill have the ap- 
proval of the American Bar Association? 

Answer: Yes; and a number of amend- 
ments suggested by the American Bar 
nen have been incorporated in 
the bill. 
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Question: Did the Attorney General's 
National Committee To Study the Anti- 
trust Laws recommend that the civil 
investigative demand be granted to the 
Antitrust Division? 

Answer: Les. 

Question: What other support has 
been given to the proposal to give the 
Antitrust Division civil investigative de- 
mand authority? 

Answer: Legislation of this type was 
also recommended by the New York Bar 
Association; Judicial Conference of the 
United States; economic reports by 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy; Attorneys General Brownell, 
Rogers, and Kennedy; Cabinet. Commit- 
tee on Small Business; and it has con- 
sistently received bipartisan support in 
the Congress. 

Question: Do other agencies have sim- 
ilar investigative authority? 

Answer: Yes. Not only does the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which has con- 
current jurisdiction with the Antitrust 
Division in the enforcement of various 
antitrust statutes, have this authority, 
but it is possessed by such agencies as 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Census 
Bureau, and all of the regulatory bodies, 
including the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and the Federal Power Commission. 

Question: Do State antitrust agencies 
have such power? 

Answer: Yes. Some 17 States give 
this exact power to their departments of 
justice in their antitrust laws. These 
include the States of Arizona, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 

Question: Why cannot the Antitrust 
Division rely upon the Federal Trade 
Commission to do its investigating? 

Answer: This would defeat the basic 
purpose of concurrent jurisdiction in the 
enforcement of certain antitrust stat- 
utes. Moreover, it could place an undue 
burden upon the Commission and throw 
its budget planning out of gear if the 
demands became excessive. Ultimately 
the Federal Trade Commission could be 
forced into the position of being solely 
an investigative arm of the Antitrust 
Division, 

Question: In what types of antitrust 
cases is the civil investigative authority 
most needed? 

Answer: The greatest needs are for in- 
vestigation of mergers and monopoly 
cases, where careful and thorough study 
must be made of markets, lines of com- 
merce, and intricate questions of hori- 
zontal, vertical, and conglomerate inte- 
gration. Such cases would require the 
collection of considerable documentary 
facts and data. 

Question: Would this give the Depart- 
ment of Justice authority to require pro- 
duction of privileged information? 

Answer; No. The demand cannot re- 
quire the production of any privileged 
material or of any material which would 
not be disclosed if demanded by subpena 
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issued by a grand jury; nor can the de- 
mand contain any requirement which 
would be unreasonable if contained in a 
grand jury subpena. 

Question: Should the authority be con- 
fined to corporations under investiga- 
tion? 

Answer: No; this would be unwise for 
a number of reasons: 

First. It would severely restrict the 
Division in the collection of vital infor- 
mation relating to litigation involving 
monopolies, anticompetitive mergers, 
predatory price discriminations, and ex- 
clusive dealing contracts. Such litiga- 
tion requires that the business affected 
by the illegal activity be measured 
against the total business in the line or 
lines of commerce involved. Informa- 
tion from nonviolating campanies, is, of 
course, necessary to such a judgment. 

Second. Third parties that might be 
adversely affected by a merger or monop- 
oly would be reluctant to supply infor- 
mation without being subpenaed, for 
fear of industry retaliation. 

Third. Thus, small businesses who 
might be placed under a severe squeeze 
by a merger or monopoly might not be 
fully heard, and thus one of the crucial 
purposes of the antitrust laws would be 
thwarted, namely, to prevent the de- 
struction of small businesses. 

Fourth. Innocent parties would receive 
adverse publicity. In the early stages of 
an investigation certain parties might be 
considered as potential defendants, but 
after investigation would prove not to 
be. If they protested, the civil investi- 
gative demand publicity might suggest 
that they were guilty, whereas after sup- 
plying the information the evidence 
might not indicate such guilt. 

Fifth. The Department of Justice 
might be tempted to include many par- 
ties as under investigation, whether 
thought to be guilty or not, and then 
only file a complaint against a few. Thus 
all the parties would be subject to being 
stigmatized during the period of inves- 
tigation. 

Sixth. In the past the Department has 
been accused of filing skeleton com- 
plaints. The purpose of CID to avoid 
this would be thwarted because the De- 
partment might again file skeleton com- 
plaints, relying upon its subpena power 
after complaint to secure third-party in- 
formation. 

Seventh. Parties not subject to inves- 
tigation but willing to cooperate would 
be severely handicapped as compared 
with those unwilling to cooperate. 

Thus it may be seen that limiting the 
CID to corporations under investigation 
would do great harm rather than pro- 
tect third parties. This would apply 
particularly to small business. 

Question: Is it not necessary in vir- 
tually any kind of lawsuit to secure in- 
formation from witnesses who are not 
defendants? 

Answer: Yes. Even in simple accident 
cases, witness testimony is essential— 
and such witnesses are typically not de- 
fendants. In fact, third-party testimony 
is often crucial to antitrust cases, as 
demonstrated in the recent Brown Shoe 
case, just decided by the Supreme Court. 
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Answer: Yes; in the interests of effi- 
cient administration of the antitrust 
laws, which give concurrent jurisdiction 
to both the Antitrust Division and the 
Federal Trade Commission of certain 
sections and statutes, the agency with 
the most expertise in certain areas 
should in many instances be given the 
opportunity to carry forward the prose- 
cution. The purpose would be defeated 
by restricting the use of documents se- 
cured under the CID to the Antitrust 
Division. 

Question: Would the CID enable the 
Department of Justice to embark upon 
fishing expeditions? 

Answer: No. In the first place the 
demand cannot be used against natural 
persons. It is only applied against cor- 
porations and other business firms. The 
proposal provides appropriate court 
remedies to those upon whom civil in- 
vestigative demands are made. The de- 
mand cannot require the production of 
any privileged material or of any mate- 
rial which would not be disclosed if de- 
manded by a subpena duces tecum 
issued by a court of the United States in 
aid of a grand jury investigation of such 
alleged violations; nor can the demand 
contain any requirement which would be 
unreasonable if contained in a subpena 
duces tecum issued in a grand jury 
investigation. 

Question: What are the key provisions 
of the bill as reported out of the con- 
ference committee? 

Answer: The bill as reported by the 
conference committee would authorize 
the Attorney General to compel the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence re- 
quired in civil investigations for the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws, and for 
other purposes. The use of documen- 
tary material so secured would be limited 
to the Antitrust Division and the Federal 
Trade Commission. The authority would 
not be limited merely to corporations un- 
der investigation. 

Question: Who signed the conference 
report? 

Answer: The report was signed by the 
following: EMANUEL CELLER, PETER W. 
RODINO, JR., BYRON G. Rocers, managers 
on the part of the House; JAMES O. EAST- 
LAND, ESTES KEFAUVER, OLIN D. JOHN- 
sTON, managers on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 


REVIEW OF NEW GRANTS-IN-AID 
TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks in the body of 
the Recorp at this point and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, H.R. 12565, as a 
substitute for H.R, 7802, which I had 
introduced last year to provide a uniform 
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procedure for the periodic congressional 
review of new grants-in-aid to State and 
local governments. 

Bills identical to H.R. 7802 were also 
sponsored by Mrs. Dwyer, Mr. Smith of 
Iowa, Mr. Langen, Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Pelly, Mr. Seely-Brown, Mr. 
King of Utah, Mr. Lindsay, and former 
Representative Ikard of Texas. 

This legislation was proposed by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, on which Mrs. DWYER, 
Mr. Keocu, and I presently serve as rep- 
resentatives of the House, The member- 
ship of the Advisory Commission, which 
was established by the 86th Congress to 
give continuing attention to intergovern- 
mental problems, includes Governors, 
State legislators, mayors, and county of- 
ficials, in addition to Federal officials and 
Members of the Congress. 

Hearings on this legislation were held 
by the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, which favorably reported 
H.R. 7802 with amendments to the full 
Committee on Government Operations, 
where it is presently under consideration. 

Earlier this month the Governors’ 
conference, at its annual meeting in 
Hershey, Pa., unanimously adopted a 
resolution endorsing this legislation. 

The bill which I have introduced today 
was drafted as a substitute for H.R. 
7802 in order to improve and perfect the 
original language. I am pleased to note 
that Mrs. Dwyer and Mr. LANGEN, my 
colleagues on the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Subcommittee, are also introduc- 
ing identical bills at this time. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, Ieave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Harrison of 
Virginia (at the request of Mr. Ansrrr), 
for the rest of the week, on account of 
illmess in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Jonas, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
GOODELL), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. CAHILL (at the request of Mr. 
GOODELL}, to address the House on July 
19 for 30 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lang and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FULTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GooDELL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. Good (at the request of Mr. 
GoopELL) to revise and extend his re- 
marks on the bill (H.R. 11974) and to in- 
clude a report. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GoNzALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. Morris K. UDALL. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 16, 1962 pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 8050. An act to amend the act re- 
lating to the importation of adult honey- 
bees, and to amend certain provisions of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; and 

H. R. 10595. An act to facilitate the sale 
and disposal of Government stocks of extra 
long staple cotton 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2318. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 11, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on the Great Lakes Harbors study- 
interim report on the Chicago Harbor and 
River, Ill., requested by resolutions of the 
Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, adopted May 
18, 1956 and June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 485); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with one illustration. 

2319. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Gay Chin Hung, A5063060, pursuant 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2320. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2321. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, relative to the con- 
tinuation of operations relating to Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, and 
Lebanon during the 6-month period ending 
June 30, 1962, pursuant to Public Law 86- 
648; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 693. Joint resolu- 
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tion granting the consent and approval of 
Congress for the State of Maryland, the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia to amend the Washington 
metropolitan area transit regulation com- 
pact, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1979). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 659. Joint resolu- 
tion granting consent of the Congress to a 
compact entered into between the State of 
Maryland and the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia for the creation of the Potomac River 
compact of 1958; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1980), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 783. Joint resolu- 
tion granting consent of Congress to the 
State of Delaware and the State of New Jer- 
sey to enter into a compact to establish the 
Delaware River and Bay Authority for the 
development of the area in both States 
bordering the Delaware River and Bay; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1981). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 8419. A bill 
to provide for the presentation of medals 
to the officers and men of the Byrd Arctic 
Expedition of 1926; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1982). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 12513. A bill to provide for public no- 
tice of settlements in patent interferences, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1983). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. ROONEY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 12580. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1996). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. House Concurrent 
Resolution 347. Concurrent resolution 
tendering the thanks of Congress to Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1984). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6822. A bill for the relief of 
Alfred C. Altum; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1985). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 8062. A bill for the relief of 
Combest B. Sills; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1986). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8549. A bill for the relief of 
George H. Peters; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1987). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10111. A bill for the relief of Marvin 
M. Greenlee; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1988). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10678. A bill for the relief of Angelo A. 
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Russo; without amendment (Rept. No. 1989). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1410. A bill for the relief of 
Norman R. Tharp; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1990). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8205. A bill to provide tax relief to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America Local No. 863 pension fund and the 
contributors thereto; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1991). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10720. A bill for the relief of Rexford 
B. Cherryman of Williamsburg, Va.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1992). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11058. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Adams; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1993). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10196. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
C. Barringer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1994). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11183. A bill for the relief of Isabel 
K. Lanning; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1995). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 12560. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of the Arts and Humanities, to au- 
thorize programs of information, education, 
advisory services, and financial assistance for 
the encouragement and advancement of ar- 
tistic and cultural activities and for the 
development of a more widespread apprecia- 
tion of America’s cultural heritage and ac- 
complishments, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 12561. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of the Arts and Humanities, to au- 
thorize programs of information, education, 
advisory services, and financial assistance for 
the encouragement and advancement of ar- 
tistic and cultural activities, and for the de- 
velopment of a more widespread appreciation 
of America’s cultural heritage and accom- 
plishments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 12562. A bill to amend section 302 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to ex- 
tend the period in which the agreement re- 
lating to redemptions terminating a share- 
holder's interest in a corporation may be 
filed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 12563. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act so as to authorize the President to 
establish boards to resolve jurisdictional dis- 
putes in the air transportation industry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 12564. A bill to govern further de- 
velopment of the national cemetery system; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 12565. A bill to provide for periodic 
congressional review of Federal grants-in- 
aid to States and to local units of govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


ment; to the Committee om Government 


By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 12567. A bill to provide for periodic 
congressional review of Federal grants-in- 
ald to States and to local units of govern- 
ments; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 12568. A bill to assist the States to 
provide additional facilities for research at 
the State agricultural experiment stations; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 12569. A bill to facilitate the entry 
of alien skilled specialists and certain rela- 
tives of U.S. citizens, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12570. A bill to provide for the de- 
segregation of public schools, with all de- 
liberate speed, including nationwide first- 
step compliance by 1963, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 12571. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a National Consumers Ad- 
visory Council, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12572. A bill to provide that no State 
shall impose any poll tax, property tax, or 
any property ownership qualification or prop- 
erty tax, or any literacy or intelligence test 
as a condition of the right of any citizen 
to vote at any election for a Federal officer; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H.R. 12573. A bill fo amend the Railway 
Labor Act so as to authorize the President 
to establish boards to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes in the air transportation industry, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H. R. 12574. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to make areas lacking 
public libraries or with inadequate public 
libraries, public elementary and secondary 
school libraries, and certain college and uni- 
versity libraries, eligible for benefits under 
that act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Texas: 

H.R.12575. A bill to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center at Bonham, 
Tex., as the Sam Rayburn Memorial Veterans 
Center; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12576. A bill to govern further devel- 
opment of the national cemetery system; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12577. A bill to place authority over 
the trust powers of national banks in the 
Comptroller of the Currency; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12578. A bill to amend section 5155 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to bank 
branches which may be retained upon con- 
version or consolidation or merger; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12579. A bill to make any bank or- 
ganized under the laws of American Samoa 
eligible to apply for insurance under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 12580. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 12581. A bill to limit the purposes for 

which funds appropriated or otherwise made 
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available to the of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may be used; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. J. Res. 822. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States permitting nonsectarian prayer in 
public schools or other public places if par- 
ticipation therein is not compulsory; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICKE: 

H. J. Res. 823. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to enter into negotiations with 
Canada with respect to imports of softwood 
and authorizing the establishment of tempo- 
rary import quotas for softwood; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. J. Res. 824. Joint resolution ing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. J. Res. 825. Joint resolution 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit the use of prayer in public 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 12682. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of one set of musical handbells for 
use of Court Street Methodist Church, Rock- 
ford, II.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 12583. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tin Chroussalas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12584. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
P. Sotos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 12585. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Fisch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 12586. A bill for the relief of Jack C. 
Miklos; to the Committee on the J 

H.R. 12587. A bill for the relief of Rina 
Santarossa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


388. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Patricio O. Ramos, secretary, Provincial 
Board of Isabel, Ilagan, Philippines, rela- 
tive to expressing the disappointment of 
the people of Isabela, on the disapproval of 
the Philippine war damage bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Jury 17, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. J. Bruce Weaver, pastor, Lu- 
theran Church of the Reformation, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal and gracious God, as we con- 
template the complex and awesome re- 
sponsibilities which have been deposited 
at our doorsteps by the floodtides of 


history, we gratefully clutch the priv- 
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ilege of turning to Thee, who art Lord 
of history and of life: 

We humbly petition Thee to endow 
us with strength equal to our tasks and 
with the wisdom to work both faithfully 
and well. Remove from us the fear that 
enervates us, and give us a bold and 
lively confidence grounded in our trust 
in Thee. Above all else, in this hour 
we beseech Thee to give us the true per- 
spective as to who we are and as to the 
meaning of what we do, which comes 
only as we respond to Thy calling. Help 
us, each one, to live and to work so com- 
mitted to Thy will and bound to Thy 
purposes that the work of our hands 
and minds and hearts will find favor in 
Thy sight. 

We beseech Thee to hear our prayer 
and to look with favor upon our re- 
quests, in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Mansrietp, and by 

consent, the reading of the 

Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 16, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF ALIEN 
PROPERTY, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the Annual Report 
of the Office of Alien Property, Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1961. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, July 17, 1962. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1824) to create 
an additional judicial district for the 
State of Florida, to be known as the mid- 
dle district of Florida, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 


H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Leslie M. Paterson, Janet Paterson, and Mary 
Paterson; and 

H.R. 7369. An act for the relief of Gerda 
Godin. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 8983. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to participate in financ- 
ing the construction of a bridge at Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore, in the State of 
North Carolina, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10485. An act to declare that certain 
land of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the Oglala Sioux 
Indian Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
. on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 


H.R. 8983. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to participate in financ- 
ing the construction of a bridge at Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore, in the State of 
North Carolina, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10485. An act to declare that certain 
land of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the Oglala Sioux 
Indian Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation. 


' LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


RESOLUTIONS OF 54TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF GOVERNORS’ CON- 
FERENCE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the sec- 
retary of the Governors’ conference, at 
Chicago, Ill., transmitting the resolu- 
tions adopted by that conference at a 
meeting held at Hershey, Pa., July 2-3, 
1962; which, with the accompanying res- 
olutions, was ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted at the 54th annual 
meeting of the Governors’ conference, held 
at Hershey, Pa., relating to the maintenance 
and strengthening of the National Guard; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted at the 54th annual 
meeting of the Governors’ conference, held 
at Hershey, Pa., July 2-3, 1962, favoring the 
development of interstate compacts relating 
to comprehensive planning for physical 
growth and development of metropolitan 
areas for carrying out mass transportation 
programs; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Three resolutions adopted at the 54th an- 
nual meeting of the Governors’ conference 
held at Hershey, Pa., on July 2-3, 1962, re- 
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lating to world trade, 5-percent rebate of 
federally collected income taxes, and stimu- 
lation of the Nation’s economic growth 
through Federal tax incentives; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Three resolutions adopted at the 54th an- 
nual meeting of the Governors’ conference, 
at Hershey, Pa., on July 2-3, 1962, relating to 
periodic review of grants-in-aid, Federal- 
State relations, and retrocession of jurisdic- 
tion; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A resolution adopted at the 54th annual 
meeting of the Governors’ conference, held 
at Hershey, Pa., July 2-3, 1962, relating to 
the limitation of withdrawals of public lands 
for single-purpose use; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted at the 54th annual 
meeting of the Governors’ conference, held 
at Hershey, Pa., on July 2-3, 1962, favoring 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit free and voluntary 
participation in prayer in the public schools; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the 54th annual 
meeting of the Governors’ conference, held 
at Hershey, Pa., July 2-3, 1962, favoring a 
study of the possibility of the establishment 
of a revolving fund for the purpose of acquir- 
ing rights-of-way at such time as a State 
and the Federal Government have agreed as 
to the preliminary alinement of a proposed 
highway; to the Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted at the 54th annual 
meeting of the Governors’ conference, held 
at Hershey, Pa., July 2-3, 1962, relating to 
civil defense; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 6374. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of the Government Employees Train- 
ing Act with respect to payment of expenses 
of attendance of Government employees at 
certain meetings, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1740). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3152. A bill to provide for the nutri- 
tional enrichment and sanitary packaging 
of rice prior to its distribution under cer- 
tain Federal programs, including the na- 
tional school lunch program (Rept. No. 
1741). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Jerome B. Wiesner, of Massachusetts, to be 
Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 3558. A bill to provide for the reserva- 
tion of certain federally generated power for 
use in the State of Montana; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3559. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize direct and 
insured loans to provide housing for elderly 
persons and families in rural areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr, SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 3560. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Marcel V. Bissonnette; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


MONTANA POWER PREFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have addressed the Senate 
on the wealth of natural resources that 
we have in Montana. Water is consid- 
ered by many to be the most important. 
The rivers of Montana have provided 
sites for some very important and suc- 
cessful hydroelectric power projects, 
both public and private. These gen- 
erating facilities have supplied the en- 
ergy to meet the local demands, but 
also have provided the additional in- 
centive to bring new industry into the 
State and the resulting benefits. In ad- 
dition, these projects have contributed 
to the overall generating scheme of the 
Columbia and Missouri River Basins. 

Montana is an upstream State; and, 
because of its developed and undeveloped 
reservoir sites, it contributes a great deal 
in power generation and flood control 
downstream. Montana is a State which 
is just beginning to flex its muscles in 
its transition from a largely rural State 
to one with growing metropolitan areas 
and potential industrial development. 
Many of us see low-cost hydroelectric 
power as one of the major instruments 
in this development. Therefore, we 
have come to be sensitive about keeping 
a reasonable amount of the power gen- 
erated at these large upstream projects 
for use within our own State, and not 
merely permit the energy and benefits to 
flow downstream. 

This attitude may appear tc be some- 
what parochial, but I am sure that my 
colleagues here in the Senate find similar 
attitudes in each and every State. If 
they have a resource of which they are 
justly proud, they want to see that the 
major benefit is realized in their own 
immediate area. This statement is not 
being made without a full awareness of 
the problems that arise from regional 
development and cooperation. We live 
in a Federal system, and the interests of 
our sister States must be and should be 
considered. 

The people of Montana want to be 
placed on record as stating that they are 
willing to cooperate, but they will not 
stand idly by while their resources are 
drained off for the benefit of those down- 
stream. As I indicated some months 
ago, I intended to introduce proposed 
legislation which would give Montana a 
preference for at-site power and a por- 
tion of the benefits realized downstream 
at all new federally constructed projects 
in Montana. I have today introduced 
and sent to the desk such a proposal. I 
realize full well that it will be opposed 
in certain quarters of the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government, 
but it is a matter which should be dis- 


- cussed. It is a subject of considerable 
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concern to the Montana congressional 
delegation and to the people of Montana. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of this bill printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3558) to provide for the 
reservation of certain federally gener- 
ated power for use in the State of Mon- 
tana, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
at-site capability of power and energy gen- 
erated at Federal projects now under con- 
struction or hereafter constructed within the 
State of Montana, or such portions thereof 
as may be required from time to time to 
meet loads under contract within this res- 
ervation, shall be reserved for use in the 
State of Montana: Provided, That at-site 
capability of the Yellowtail project shall be 
reserved for use in the State of Montana 
hereunder in the same percentage as the 
waters of the Big Horn River are allocated 
to the State of Montana by subdivision 2, 
paragraph B, of Article V of the Yellowstone 
River Compact, consented to by the Act of 
October 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 663). 

Sec. 2. An equitable share of the increase 
in system firm power generated at down- 
stream Federal projects by reason of the 
storage and release of water from Federal 
projects in Montana shall be reserved for use 
in the State of Montana. In determining 
said reservation there shall be considered, 
among other relevant factors, machine ca- 
pacity, amounts of water, and transmission 
facilities utilized in distributing and mar- 
keting the system firm power. Portions of 
the reservation made pursuant to this sec- 
tion not required to meet Montana loads 
under contract may be sold for use outside 
the State subject to recall on reasonable 
notice. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON MODIFICATION OF THE WAL- 
TER F. GEORGE LOCK AND DAM, 
CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER, GA, AND 
ALA. (S. DOC. NO. 109) 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated Sep- 
tember 26, 1961, from the Acting Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
together with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on a modification of the 
Walter F. George lock and dam, Chat- 
tahoochee River, Ga: and Ala., author- 
ized by the Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
tion Act approved August 12, 1958. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS AND 
MERGERS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to announce that our very 
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competent and hardworking majority 
whip, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpnurey! has indicated his desire to 
become a cosponsor on S. 3097. You will 
recall that I introduced this bill as a 
stopgap measure to defer decisions on 
the larger rail mergers where such mer- 
gers would substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend toward monopoly so that 
Congress and the administration could 
have time to investigate the rail merger 
problem and develop new criteria for the 
protection of the public interest. Thus, 
I am most appreciative of the support 
given this bill by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. As cosponsor, 
he joins the majority floor leader and 
some 11 of my colleagues who are vitally 
concerned with the effects which present 
rail merger proposals may have on our 
transportation network if they are allow- 
ed to go forward: I am hopeful that 
other Senators will look into this issue 
and follow the Senator from Montana 
Mr. MANSFIELD] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in cospon- 
soring this measure and giving it their 
full support. It is, indeed, a most impor- 
tant piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] be placed 
upon the bill as a cosponsor when the bill 
is next printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF NORBERT A. SCHLEI TO 
BE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, July 25, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., 
in room 2228, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the nomination of Norbert A. 
Schlei, of California, to be Assistant 
Attorney General, vice Nicholas DeB. 
Katzenbach. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF MITCHELL H. COHEN TO 
BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, DIS- 
TRICT OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Tuesday, July 24, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Mitchell H. Cohen, 
of New Jersey, to be U.S. district judge, 
district of New Jersey, vice Richard 
Hartshorne, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 
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The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

James P. Alger, of Utah, to be U.S. 
attorney, district of Guam, term of 4 
years, vice Herbert G. Homme, Jr., re- 
signed. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Tuesday, July 24, 1962, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address prepared by him 
for delivery over Wisconsin radio stations on 
July 14, 1962, relating to a proposed global 
food plan. 

Excerpt from his own newsletter dated 
July 12, 1962, relating to Captive Nations 
Week. 


MONTANA HISTORICAL MUSEUM IS 
MAJOR TOURIST ATTRACTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times 
carries a feature story on one of the 
finest small museums in the Nation, the 
Montana Historical Museum and Russell 
Gallery, at Helena, Mont. This museum 
and gallery constitute one of the State’s 
major tourist attractions. 

The museum is perhaps best known 
for its fine collection and documentation 
of the work of the famed Charles Rus- 
sell, outstanding western artist. The 
other portions of the museum are de- 
voted to the history of the Treasure 
State. These displays bring together a 
glimpse of the West’s colorful past. A 
few hours in the museum and gallery 
are most rewarding, and I highly recom- 
mend a visit there to anyone traveling 
in Montana. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the New York Times ar- 
ticle, dated July 15, 1962, printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONTANA MUSEUM BARES WEST OF OLD 

(By Jeanne K. Beaty) 

HELENA, Mont.—What is doubtlessly the 
next best thing to an old-fashioned Wild 
West show is being offered here this sum- 
mer. At the Montana Historical Museum 
and Russell Gallery has been assembled a 
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special display of the works of Charles M. 
Russell, the noted cowboy artist who 
documented in paintings and sculpture the 
life of the Great West for a period of 40 
years prior to his death in 1926. 

The gallery's complement of 60 paint- 
ings, sketches and sculptures has been ex- 
panded by loans from other galleries and 
museums as well as private collections to 
produce an exhibition comprising 372 items 
with a total valuation of $5 million. These, 
together with the scale models, dioramas 
and special collections of the Historical So- 
ciety of Montana, provide an unusually 
broad view of a now-vanished era in the de- 
velopment of the West. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
Russell show is the collection of memorabilia 
known as “Paper Talk,” on loan from the 
Amon Carter Museum of Western Art in 
Fort Worth, Tex. This collection, which 
has been published in a book of the same 
mame, contains sketches, illustrated letters 
and cards to many of Russell's friends, and 
such items as the wildlife watercolor that 
was his first present to his wife. 

REPRODUCTIONS SOLD 

According to Michael S. Kennedy, director 
of the Historical Society of Montana, the 
job of assembling this material by the Texas 
museum is a remarkable example of museum 
perseverance and display technique. Repro- 
ductions of certain sections of the collec- 
tion are on sale at the museum, along with 
other reproductions of Russell’s work. 

This interpretative collection of paintings, 
drawings and bronze sculptures, which will 
remain here until Labor Day, constitutes 
what is believed to be the most extensive as- 
semblage of Russell's work ever put together. 
Besides the Amon Carter Museum, other 
contributors to the show are the Will Rogers 
Memorial Museum of Claremore, Okla.; the 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) Historical Society 
Museum; the William S. Hart Ranch in Los 
Angeles, and the Trigg-Russell Gallery in 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Occupying the same attractive, modern 
building is the museum of Montana’s his- 
torical society. Most spectacular of the 
museum's new exhibits is Big Medicine, 
sacred white “buffalo” of the Flathead In- 
dians, The animal, in life the star attrac- 
tion of the National Bison Range at Moiese, 
Mont., died in 1960 and has now been stuffed 
and installed on a pedestal in the museum's 
basement gallery. An albino birth occurs 
about once in every 5 million bisons born, 
and Big Medicine was probably the most 
photographed bison in the world. 

The basement gallery also houses the John 
collection of more than 200 old guns. Among 
these are a 1689 English blunderbuss, a 
French flintlock pistol inlaid with silver of 
the same era, and a French flintlock carbine 
of 1771 used in the American Revolutionary 
War. 

Other cases contain breach-loading car- 
tridge rifles, long-barreled Civil War muskets, 
breach-loading percussion guns, repeating 
hunting rifles, Kentucky types, shotguns, 
and ammunition and loading equipment. 

Thirty-eight different pistols are assembled 
in one display. A single-action percussion 
Colt pistol belonging to Bat Masterson and 
a Springfield model rifle used in Gen. George 
Custer’s fatal Battle of the Little Big Horn 
in 1876, are included in the exhibit of his- 
toric guns, which was donated to the mu- 
seum by a pioneer businessman of Kalispell, 
Mont. The collection is of interest to his- 
torians and Wild West fans. 

HISTORY OF STATE 

In the museum’s main display room on the 

ground floor, a combination of dioramas, 


artifacts, scale models, and diagrams presents 
the history of the State from the days before 
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Lewis and Clark, through the fur trapping 
and mining eras to the present, when lum- 
bering, mining, and ranching are the princi- 
pal industries. 

Among the exquisite scale models in the 
transportation section is one of the Chip- 
pewa, the first paddle wheel steamboat to 
ascend the Missouri River to Fort Benton, 
and a keel boat modeled after those used 
by fur traders in navigating the Missouri. 

In another part of the room a diorama 
depicts Fort Benton as it was on July 2, 
1860, the day the Chippewa arrived, and on 
the grounds behind the museum building is 
a full-scale replica of a keel boat. 

The museum's section on Indians and the 
fur-trading frontier contains a striking 
diorama of buffalo being driven over a cliff 
by Indians, a method of hunting before the 
Indians acquired horses. In the same hall 
are two well-preserved sets of Indian cos- 
tumes, which provide a before-and-after 
comparison of the effect of trade with the 
white man, 

One set of garments is decorated with 
porcupine quills and elk teeth, the other with 
beads, A brief critique, alongside, explains 
that beadmaking for trade purposes was a 
very old industry in Europe, and that a firm 
in Venice whose beads eventually embellished 
Blackfeet costumes had been In business con- 
tinuously for 800 years. 


NO DETAIL MISSING 


Dominating the main hall is a large dio- 
rama of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
complete to the last quixotic detail, a small 
field mouse placed in the lower right-hand 
corner on a level with the eye of a very small 
beholder. This diorama is flanked by a com- 
munications exhibit, a model of a telephone 
office shortly before the turn of the century, 
and an industrial display. 

The cattleman’s frontier and the mining 
industry, which got its start in the gold rush 
days of the 1860's, are also vividly recreated. 
Along with a model of Virginia City in 1866 
and a map of routes to the gold fields, the 
latter section contains an exhibit represent- 
ing copper mining operations that are now 
being carried out at Butte on what has been 
called the “richest hill on earth.” Accom- 
panying it is a diagram showing the complex 
stages of copper smelting. 

From now through Labor Day the museum- 
gallery will be open 7 days a week from 8 
a.m, until 8 p.m. There is no admission fee. 


THE INDIAN STORY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
my good friend, Sister Providencia, of 
Great Falls, Mont., an ardent supporter 
of the cause of the American Indian, 
has directed my attention to an ex- 
change of views on the difficulties con- 
fronting our Indian citizens. 

A Catholic publication, the Progress, 
carried an editorial, entitled “Indian 
Days” in its June 22 edition, and the edi- 
torial prompted a response from Max 
Gubatayao. I was especially interested 
in this exchange of views on Indian 
problems, because Mr. Gubatayao is a 
former resident of Montana, and in re- 
cent years he has become a champion 
of the Indian and his problems. Both 
articles show an excellent grasp of the 
present-day situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these two articles, appear- 
ing in the June 22 and 29 issues of the 
Progress, printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Progress, June 22, 1962] 
INDIAN Days 


Gov. Albert D. Rosellini has designated 
June 21, 22, and 23 as Washington State In- 
dian Days. He has likewise urged the people 
of our State to use these days to study the 
history of the Washington Indians and to 
enjoy their culture and heritage. 

We wholeheartedly approve of this means 
of honoring the Indian people of this State. 
But, it is by no means enough. The savage 
way in which white men have wrenched this 
land of the free from the uneducated redmen 
is perhaps the ugliest scar on the face of 
American history. We don’t talk about it 
much. We convince ourselves that, after all, 
the Indians are a dying race, and in a few 
years’ time we will not have to meet their ac- 
cusing glances face to face. There will be 
only romantic names like Snohomish, Issa- 
quah, Tatoosh, Seattle, to remind us of our 
inglorious past. 

Recent statistics, however, indicate that 
the Indian race is increasing, not decreasing. 
Sooner or later we must face the condition 
of the American Indian squarely. 

There are over 10,000 Indians in 23 tribes 
living on 16 reservations in western Washing- 
ton alone. One of the greatest difficulties has 
been to get Indians interested in developing 
the natural resources on their reservations, 
thus providing adequate means of tribal in- 
come. The Indians on the whole seem to 
show little interest in local politics and civic 
life. Often they are satisfied to eke out a 
meager existence by living off the fat of res- 
ervation land, 

We may be tempted to say that the only 
problem with redmen is that they are just 
plain lazy. Actually, their apparent indif- 
ference is often a symptom instead of the 
cause of the disease. 

Putting the Indian on reservations has 
in certain instances protected him from 
exploitation, but it has likewise broken his 
spirit. He is not a part of the keenly com- 
petitive world which develops courage and 
tenacity in a man. His many special privi- 
leges have dulled his sense of responsibility 
and enthusiasm. The many TV westerns 
in which the Indian always bites the dust 
first along with a general contempt for the 
red race evidenced in many areas of our 
society give him the feeling of being a 
second-rate citizen. With odds like these, 
how much initiative would you have? 

Catholics have a special reason for interest 
in their red-skinned brothers because they 
are children of God possessed of immortal 
souls and many, thanks to the tireless labors 
of early missionaries, are baptized Catholics. 
Chief Seattle was himself a devout Catholic 
and the cross above his grave in the Catholic 
cemetery of Suquamish still bears his bap- 
tismal name: Noa. 

We certainly encourage all our readers to 
attend the Washington State Indian Days 
being celebrated at Seattle University gym- 
nasium tonight and Saturday evening from 
8 to 10. 

We likewise take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the men and women of the Indian 
Center, 2604 1st Avenue, Seattle; the dedi- 
cated social workers for Catholic Charities 


-and the St. Vincent de Paul Society as well 


as a devoted corps of priests and Sisters for 


their selfiess administrations to the spiritual 


and material needs of Washington Indians. 
But even their work, excellent as it has 
been, is not enough. Until we convince 
ourselves that the plight of the American 
Indian is our personal responsibility as 
citizens and as Christians and that we dare 
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not leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
the Federal Government, a State welfare 
agency or a charitable institution, Indian life 
will become more difficult and our gross 
neglect more culpable. 


[From the Progress, June 29, 1962] 
ANOTHER SIDE OF THE INDIAN STORY 


(Evrror’s Norx.— The remarks of Mr. Max 
Gubatayao were stimulated by an editorial 
published in last week’s issue of the Catholic 
Northwest Progress pointing up the celebra- 
tion of Indian Days in the State of Wash- 
ington. We think that Mr. Gubatayao’s 
observations are well made and we are deeply 
grateful to him for bringing his views to our 
attention, 

(The problems faced by the American In- 
dian are complex and extremely difficult 
but it is only when we bring the issue out 
into the open and honestly seek a solution 
that social progress can be made.) 

EDITOR, THE PROGRESS: 

I read your comment (June 22, 1962), 
“Indian Days,” which implied that keeping 
the Indians on the reservation plus the pro- 
tective hand of the Federal Government have 
tended to break the Indian spirit bringing 
his participation in American life to a low 
ebb. This is the prevailing public attitude 
perhaps fostered as you point out by the 
TV image of the Indian, The reservation 
is a sort of punishment situation inflicted 
on the Indian with the U.S, Government as 
a somewhat too benign warden. 

The Indian view is quite the contrary. 
Here is what a few of them said to the 
American Indian Charter Conference held 
last June in Chicago under the guidance of 
Dr. Sol Tax of the University of Chicago. 
Members of one small western tribe de- 
clared, “Our purpose is to keep our land 
and our resources in the old Indian way. 
The Great Maker gave us this big, beautiful 
country with everything in it to live on, and 
not to waste it, and not to sell it.” 

Their tribal leaders were even more em- 
phatic. They stated, “We will stand firm 
against the power push to assimilate for our 
Indian identity is at stake as well as our 
homes and our lands, together with all the 
solemn agreements (treaties) made to give 
us a place on this continent of America.” 

Nor do Indian leaders share your qualms 
about leaving their development entirely in 
the hands of the Federal Government, One 
Indian leader managing the resources of a 
reservation estimated to be worth $15 to $18 
million says flatly, “All Indian tribes need 
their trust relationship with the Federal 
Government.” The need acco: to a na- 
tional Indian leader is for [Federal] pro- 
grams to assist tribes in the full develop- 
ment of their human and natural resources 
and to advance the health, education, and 
economic well-being of Indian citizens.” 

If Indian development is at a low ebb it is 
because the Federal Government since 1953 
under the impetus of House Concurrent 
Resolution 108, the termination resolution, 
has been following a policy of withdrawal 
of the special Federal services to Indians and 
the ending of the special relationship be- 
tween the Government and the Indian tribes. 
Accompanying this policy have been great 
pressures against the Indians to sell their 
lands. 

The policy, more or less, is still being fol- 
lowed with its bad effects on Indian morale. 
In March of this year S. 2899, a bill designed 
to deal with heirship problems affecting 
Indian land was introduced. Indian leaders 
viewed this bill as a threat to 12 million acres 
of Indian land. 

Another bill, H.R. 8076 introduced at the 
previous session of Congress proposed setting 
up a special Advisory Board to assist in mak- 
ing policy. Indians have opposed such boards 
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vigorously. As one of them has said, “We do 
not want to trade a political commissioner 
for a nonpolitical Indian commission, be- 
cause our ballot is our only ammunition.” 

If we want to make gestures of friendship 
to our reservation friends we could join them 
in resisting moves such as these tending to 
dispossess them and permitting their 
abandonment by the Federal Government. 

The Indians of today are not suffering from 
& case of “reservation-itis” or from the ac- 
tivity of an overprotective Great White 
Father. Desertion by the Federal Govern- 
ment morally committed to keep their lands 
intact and provide them with badly needed 
welfare and special services and not mere 
isolation from the American community, is 
their big problem. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


NOMINATION OF JUDGE THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
many of my constituents are writing and 
telegraphing me, expressing a feeling of 
outrage that Thurgood Marshall, one of 
the Nation’s outstanding lawyers, has 
not had his nomination confirmed by 
Senate action. 

For many weeks I have also shared the 
feeling of concern that this able and 
prominent American, this thoroughly 
loyal American and outstanding lawyer, 
has had his nomination held up in the 
Committee on the Judiciary throughout 
these months. I think it is high time 
that action be taken. 

He has been serving as a judge in the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals under a 
recess appointment by our President 
made last October 23. His nomination 
was then formally submitted for con- 
firmation to the Senate on January 15, 
1962. 

Throughout the period of time from 
the date in October when Thurgood Mar- 
shall received his recess appointment to 
be a judge of the U.S. court of appeals, 
he has been performing his duties as a 
judge with fidelity, zeal, and great abil- 
ity. 

Of course, as is well known, Thurgood 
Marshall is a member of the Negro race. 

I feel that this fine lawyer should 
have long ago had his nomination con- 
firmed by the Senate. As the junior 
Senator from Ohio, I want very much 
to cast an affirmative vote for the con- 
firmation of his nomination. I am not 
in accord with those who evidently feel 
that this nomination should be treated 
differently from other nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
was my hope that the hearings held 
earlier this month on his nomination 
would have resulted in a recommenda- 
tion from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary that his nomination be confirmed. 
No adverse witnesses appeared express- 
ing any opposition to the nomination 
of Thurgood Marshall. Instead, the 
hearings were at that time recessed 
with no action whatever taken. 

Mr. President, this delay is not in 
keeping with Judge Marshall’s qualifica- 
tions and achievements. The reputation 
and standing in the legal profession of 
Judge Marshall are high. My research 
shows that in 32 appearances before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
decisions rendered on the causes which 
he represented and for which he argued 
were favorable on 29 occasions. 

Few lawyers can boast of such a rec- 
ord of success. This fact alone testifies 
to his legal ability and to his fitness for 
the post to which he has been named. 

Judge Marshall easily met the high 
standards set by President Kennedy for 
Federal judgeship appointments. The 
delay in confirming his nomination to be 
a Federal judge, it seems to me, is un- 
warranted and cannot be justified. In 
the interest of justice, decency, and fair 
treatment to an able American, let us 
hope that the nomination of Thurgood 
Marshall to be a judge of the U.S. cir- 
cuit court of appeals will be favorably 
reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to the Senate. If and when that is 
done, I am confident the Senate, by an 
overwhelming vote, will confirm his 
nomination to this high post. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes, 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I intend to vote to lay the Anderson 
amendments on the table. I shall do so 
because I do not believe we should put 
medical care for our elder citizens on 
a social security basis. 

Last week on Thursday I offered an 
amendment which would have extended 
services for medical care of our citizens 
over 65 on a voluntary basis, subject to 
annual appropriations by the Congress. 
The amendment would have extended 
the Kerr-Mills Act, adding a number of 
additional services for our elder citizens 
who need medical care. It would have 
modified the means test by increasing 
the number of people who would be eli- 
gible for benefits, thus putting it on a 
more realistic basis. 

I believe we should give the Kerr-Mills 
Act a further trial. It is working effec- 
tively in Massachusetts. I believe some 
24 States have adopted the program, but 
in 4 States, of which Massachusetts 
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is one, it is used more extensively. In 
fact, these four States account for 90 
percent of the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the Kerr-Mills Act at the 
present time. It is State-administered, 
voluntary, and provides a comprehen- 
sive program of medical benefits. I 
would prefer to wait and give this law 
an opportunity to be implemented in 
more States and expanded in others 
rather than to embark on a new plan 
which would be federally oriented, 
costly to administer, and would impose 
a regressive tax on employment. 

The Anderson amendment would put 
medical care on a social security basis, 
run by the Federal Government through 
a new Federal bureaucracy, with an ex- 
traordinary increase in the cost of social 
security over the years to come. Such 
a system would be difficult to repeal even 
if it did not work. It would be difficult 
to change. If, on the other hand, the 
program were subject to annual appro- 
priations on a voluntary basis Congress 
could more readily change it by chang- 
ing the amount of the appropriation if 
Congress thought it was not being fairly 
administered 


For these reasons, very briefly. stated— 
@ summary of what I said in full last 
Thursday in connection with my amend- 
ment—I shall vote to lay on the table 
the Anderson amendments. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I doubt 
there is much more that can be said for 
or against the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ments, on which we shall vote at 3 
o’clock. In the final analysis how we 
vote on the motion to lay the amend- 
ments on the table will depend upon how 
they would affect our own people, our 
own neighbors, our own friends who live 
in our communities. 

My colleague [Mr. Proury] has al- 
ready pointed out that of the 192 nurs- 
ing homes in the State of Vermont which 
qualify under the Kerr-Mills Act in the 
old-age assistance program only 3 
could qualify under the Anderson-Javits 
amendments as they now stand. 

Very generally, Mr. President, the An- 
derson-Javits proposal would be favor- 
able to the urban areas, but I think it 
would be discriminatory so far as the 
rural areas of this country are con- 
cerned. 

In addition to the inability of nursing 
homes in my State to qualify, there are 
many other serious defects in the pro- 
posal. The method of raising funds to 
pay the costs is a discriminatory method, 
in that it would make the entire cost 
payable out of a tax on people with low 
incomes in this country. 

In order for country people to take ad- 
vantage of the benefits offered by the 
Anderson proposal it would really be 
necessary for them, when they reach a 
certain age, to migrate to the cities or 
the larger centers of population. Our 
people, who have been raised in the vil- 
lages and on the farms of Vermont, do 
not want to move to town to take advan- 
tage of new Federal programs. They 
want to stay with their neighbors, where 
they have spent the best years of their 
lives. If they are sick, they want people 
to take care of them in their homes. 
They could not get that treatment un- 
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der the measure on which we are asked 
to vote. 

If the criteria established by these 
amendments should stand—they now 
would require all nursing homes which 
participate in the program to be abso- 
lutely fireproof—the next logical step to 
be taken would require all people to live 
in strictly fireproof homes. That is not 
too farfetched, but it is something we 
are not ready for, and for which we will 
not be ready for some time. 

Vermont has established a program 
under the Kerr-Mills Act. It is an ex- 
perimental program. I think that at 
present it is probably an inadequate pro- 
gram. The director of the program un- 
der the Kerr-Mills Act has been given au- 
thority to amend the State legislation, 
to try out whatever he has to try out, 
until the legislature meets next winter, 
when his recommendations can be firmed 
up. It looks as if the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram which permits the people to stay at 
home and get medical care and other 
care, is superior to any program which 
would make it virtually necessary for 
them to move to large towns or cities to 
secure full benefits. 

For this reason, because I am going to 
vote for what I think is best for the peo- 
ple of my State, I feel I shall have to vote 
to table the Anderson-Javits proposal. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON FINANCING OF HEALTH 

COSTS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

ON AGING 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the course of his floor speech on 
July 11, my able colleague and good 
friend the senior Senator from Colorado 
Mr. AtLorr] stated that the majority 
view emanating from the White House 
Conference on Aging opposed the financ- 
ing of medical care under social security. 
He was concerned that “in the delibera- 
tions which are now taking place in this 
Chamber we are disregarding the con- 
sidered judgment of experts” who for- 
mulated the White House Conference 
recommendations. 

I too am concerned that our delibera- 
tions should not ignore the considered 
judgment of these experts; that we 
should clearly understand that the ma- 
jority of the White House Conference 
delegates charged with developing the 
recommendations on the financing of 
health costs unequivocally favored the 
use of the social security method as 
the basic program. 

I feel it essential that I correct the 
record, because the document from 
which my colleague drew his erroneous 
impression was a committee print issued 
by the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging containing the basie policy state- 
ments and recommendations of the 1961 
White House Conference on Aging. 
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The correct information is in this 
document. My colleague, however, sim- 
ply read from the wrong pages— 
from pages 37-38, headed “Policy State- 
ment and Recommendations—Institu- 
tional Care,” and not from the pages 
beginning with 12, which reported the 
policy statement and recommendations 
of “Section 2. Income Maintenance, 
Including Financing Health Costs.” This 
section—section 2—was the White House 
Conference section which had been spe- 
cifically charged with responsibility for 
developing the recommendations on the 
financing of health costs. 

The recommendation of section 2, the 
only recommendation on financing of 
health costs that can be properly labeled 
as the majority view emanating from 
the White House Conference, read as 
follows: 


FINANCING HEALTH CARE 


The problem of furnishing an adequate 
level of high-quality health care for the 
aged is so large and so complex that its solu- 
tion will require the use of a variety of ap- 
proaches, including individual and family 
resources, voluntary health insurance, in- 
dustrial programs, social security, public as- 
sistance, and a variety of other programs. 

Present Federal legislation providing gov- 
ernmental aid for recipients of public as- 
sistance and for the medically indigent is 
desirable and should be strengthened so as 
to provide a high-quality health care pro- 
gram. The States are urged to take full ad- 
vantage of this legislation. 

Voluntary health insurance for the aged 
should continue to be expanded. Industry 
should be encouraged to expand its health 
care programs and extend to retired persons 
the medical care protection afforded to cur- 
rent workers. 

Private voluntary effort and public as- 
sistance can contribute much to the solu- 
tion of the problem of health care for the 
aged. However, they will continue to fall 
short of meeting the basic medical care needs 
of the aged as a whole. The majority of 
the delegates of section 2 (by a vote of 170 
to 99) believe that the social security mech- 
anism should be the basic means of financ- 
ing health care for the aged. 

Establishment of a program of health 
benefits financed in the same way as OASDI 
cash benefits would give to the aged the as- 
surance that the costs of essential health 
care will be met when their working years 
are over. The mechanism of contributory 
social insurance, under which contributions 
are made by workers during their working 
years, will then provide health care to pro- 
tect them in retirement. Such legislation 
would help to ease the problems of hos- 
pitals, public assistanca programs, and pri- 
vate philanthropy and would relieve volun- 
tary insurance programs of the burden of 
carrying this high-risk group. 

The minority believe that social security 
should not be used to finance health care; 
that such use would interfere with the phy- 
sician-patient relationship; that it is un- 
necessary because of the potential growth of 
voluntary insurance; and that all needy aged 
can be cared for by public assistance through 
the recently enacted Federal program of 
health care for the low-income aged. In 
addition, they believe that the social security 
program should provide for cash benefits 
and not for services of various kinds. 


I cannot understand how the Senator 
from Colorado happened to miss this 
major recommendation.. The introduc- 
tion to the report from which the Sen- 
ator read had flagged the fact that the 
financing of health costs was the most 
discussed problem of all those consid- 
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ered by the conference and had made 
clear that the recommendation would 
be found under the heading of “Income 
Maintenance,” by stating: 

Seven work groups in the section to which 
the matter was assigned by the National Ad- 
visory Committee—income maintenance— 
devoted their full attention to the problem. 
Six of the seven work groups voted to sup- 
port the principle of paid-up health insur- 
ance through the social security system. 
Their recommendation was adopted by the 
section, and reported to the total confer- 
ence at one of its final plenary sessions, 


What my colleague from Colorado 
thought were the majority views of the 
White House Conference were, in fact, 
the views coming out of “Section 5. 
Health and Medical Care, Including In- 
stitutional Care.” This section had no 
responsibility for the general area of 
the financing method. Its responsibility 
was the character, quality, and cost of 
personal health services, facilities, and 
personnel, and the implications that the 
financing method has upon them.“ In 
that connection, the sentence stating 
“Compulsory health care inevitably re- 
sults in poor quality health care” was al- 
lowed to remain in section 5’s policy 
statement. This is the sentence the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has mistakenly 
labeled the view of the majority of the 
conference, 

In all fairness, it should be pointed 
out that section 5—composed heavily of 
doctors—also had a minority report 
which read in part: 

It is distressing to be told by organized 
medicine that the quality of care the individ- 
ual physician renders will be influenced by 
the source of payment. We do not believe 
this is so. 


The confusion of the Senator from 
Colorado is probably attributable to the 
unwillingness of opponents of the social 
security method to recognize that doctors 
are not the group best. qualified to solve 
problems which are primarily economic 
and social. A concerted effort prior to 
the White House Conference on Aging 
tried but failed to remove the subject 
of financing of health costs from the sec- 
tion on income maintenance, where it 
had been assigned by the National Ad- 
visory Committee at its initial meeting 
in June 1959 and to place it in the sec- 
tion on health and medical care where, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Leonard 
Larson, president of the AMA, the doc- 
tors could control the formulation of the 
recommendation on financing. 

I never cease to marvel at the assur- 
ance with which organized medicine at- 
tempts to determine our Nation’s solu- 
tion to problems that are primarily 
economic. Doctors seem to think that 
medical training makes them better 
qualified than any political scientist or 
economist to decide a course of action 
that involves economics, society, and 
government. 

Our doctors are well trained in medi- 
cine. They approach problems of diag- 
nosis and therapy and care with unemo- 
tional, objective, scientific reason. And 
they have disciplined themselves—most 
of them—to handle only ailments with- 
in their competence. They refer de- 
cisions on matters on which they are not 
expert to those who are. 
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The average general practitioner or 
even the average surgeon will not un- 
dertake an intricate operation inside the 
heart or the brain. He will refer the 
patient to a in such oper- 
ations. Confronted with a difficult met- 
abolic upset, he will send a patient to an 
internist. Given a complicated behavior 
problem, he has learned to turn to the 
psychiatrist, just as he calls in an opthal- 
mologist when he suspects an eye 
disease. 

He has learned to rely on himself in 
areas in which he knows he has knowl- 
edge and to get expert help and opin- 
ion in areas beyond his training. 

And above all else, the doctor has 
learned to distrust his own judgment in 
any matter in which his own personal 
emotions might be involved. That is 
why no good doctor undertakes to treat 
himself or his family. 

These are fine principles that our good 
doctors follow, as individuals and while 
practicing medicine. We like and we 
trust them for it. 

But when they act as a group and in 
realms outside their competence, when 
the AMA takes over for them and gets 
into areas in which they have had no 
training and all too little education, then 
these fine principles go down the drain. 

Confronted by a problem of paying for 
medical care—the economics of medi- 
cine—does the AMA refer for advice and 
guidance to a panel of specialists? Does 
it ask a group of unbiased economists to 
diagnose an economic situation and pre- 
scribe a remedy? It does not. 

Does it, when the problem involves its 
relationship with Federal, State, or local 
government, ask the American Political 
Science Association to set up a panel of 
trained, objective experts to suggest an 
informed course of action? It does not. 

In matters involving both its heart 
and its pocketbook, does it distrust its 
own judgment and seek unemotional, 
objective counsel? Of course not. In- 
variably, in these matters in which it 
has no competence whatsoever, it pro- 
ceeds to diagnose its own case and to 
prescribe a course of treatment not only 
for itself but also for the Nation. 

The people whose lives are at stake and 
who must put up all the money involved 
are told it is none of their business. If 
a doctor is involved, then, even if the 
question involves not medicine but 
money, the AMA claims the sole right to 
speak. The AMA reaches down into its 
bundle of last century’s economic and 
political placebos, chooses the ones it 
thinks might best. divert or tranquilize 
the people, and then calls in not eco- 
nomie consultants but public relations 
experts to persuade us to swallow them. 

If a doctor followed such policies in 
approaching the problems of his patients 
the AMA would be the first to say he was. 
wrong. The AMA follows just those pol- 
icies and the AMA has been just as 


wrong. 

The Senator from Colorado, apparent- 
ly unaware that the AMA was not given 
responsibility for drafting the White 
House Conference on Aging recommen- 
dation on financing of health costs, said 
in his floor speech: 

I repeat “Compulsory health care inevi- 
tably results in poor quality health care.“ I 
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would like to point out, for the benefit of 
any of my colleagues who might have en- 
tered this Chamber toward the end of my 
statement, that I was not reading from the 
Republican platform of 1960. I was read- 
ing from the committee print published by 
the Special Committee on Aging, listing the 
recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging of January 1961. 

The minority views hold to the contrary, 
and urge what is tantamount to medical 
care under social security, although it is not 
specifically referred to as such. It is worth 
noting that in July of 1962, just as in the 
early days of 1961, the people of this country 
continue to hold steadfastly to the view re- 
flected by the majority in the White House 
Conference, 


Now that we have cleared the record 
on what the majority view actually was— 
that it strongly supported the establish- 
ment of a basic program for financing 
health care for the aged within the 
framework of the old-age and survivors 
disability insurance system—I would 
agree with my friend, the Senator from 
Colorado, that— 

In July 1962, just as in the early days of 
1961, the people of this country continue to 
hold steadfastly to the view reflected by the 
majority in the White House Conference. 


There is one other point on which I 
would like to correct the record. This 
relates to the misconception of the role 
of the Special Staff on Aging of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The Senator from Colorado said: 

In the event that the successful imple- 
mentation of Kerr-Mills has not proceeded 
with such dispatch as its detractors would 
wish, the responsibility must, in part, at 
least, be borne by HEW. Under questioning 
by Representative Menyme Lamp and Chair- 
man Jon E. Focarry at recent hearings of 
a House Appropriations Subcommittee, Sec- 
retary Ribicoff admitted he had hired only 1 
professional staff member, although Congress 
had provided $145,000 to employ a staff of 
18. Purther questioning also brought out 
that little has been done by the Department 
to the 600 recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Problems 
of the Aging. One of them, dealing spe- 
cifically with medical care for the aged, I 
discussed a moment ago. 


The accusation of failure to use the 
money appropriated for staffing relates 
to DHEW’s special staff on aging, a staff 
that has no administrative responsi- 
bility for carrying out the Kerr-Mills 
program. The responsibility for the 
Kerr-Mills program is lodged in the Bu- 
reau of Family Services of the Social 
Security Administration. 

I would agree that the Special Staff on 
Aging of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has an impor- 
tant responsibility with respect to the 
600 recommendations from the White 
House Conference on Aging—to stimu- 
late actiom where indicated, and to keep 
a running summary of actions taken by 
the appropriate agencies; thus at all 
times to be able to report progress in 
implementation of the recommendations. 
But it would be completely improper for 
that staff to take over the administra- 
tive functions of Kerr-Mills or of any 
other operating program. 

Perhaps now that my colleague from 
Colorado has been informed that the 
majority recommendation of the White 
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House Conference on Aging favored fi- 
nancing of health costs through social 
security, he will not be so anxious to 
prod the special staff and the Depart- 
ment into activity to implement the 
recommendation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the REC- 
orp show, following these remarks, the 
relevant excerpts from the official report 
on “Income Maintenance Including Fi- 
nancing of Health Costs From the White 
House Conference on Aging.” No cor- 
responding report from the section on 
health and medical care has ever been 
printed. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Excerpts From “INCOME MAINTENANCE IN- 
CLUDING FINANCING OF HEALTH COSTS,” A 
STATEMENT OF PROBLEMS, ISSUES AND 
APPROACHES TOGETHER WITH RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS FROM THE 1961 WHITE House CON- 
FERENCE ON AGING—REPORTS AND GUIDE- 
LINES FROM THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON AGING 

CONFERENCE ACTION 


Work groups IlI-7—Financing of Medical 
Costs 


At the initial meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Committee in June 1959, 20 subjects 
were identified around which the Conference 
would be organized. In defining the scope 
of each of the 20, responsibility for the area 
of medical care financing was placed in the 
income maintenance section; responsibility 
for the general subject of the costs, quality, 
and availability of medical care was placed 
in the health and medical care section, 

Specific interpretations of the areas of re- 
sponsibility of the two sections were worked 
out later for purposes of correctly classifying 
the State recommendations that would be 
considered by the respective sections at the 
White House Conference. To work out the 
lines of demarcation, representatives of the 
chairmen of the two sections reviewed and 
classified more than 100 relevant State 
recommendations. They then formulated 
the following general principles which they 
had used in the classification of specific 
recommendations, illustrating the applica- 
tion of the principles with examples drawn 
from the State recommendations: 


Income maintenance section responsibility 


The responsibility of this section for 
financing of medical costs encompasses the 
methods of financing and raising money for 
personal health services (but not for the 
financing of the construction and staffing 
of facilities). 


Health and medical care section respon- 
sibility 

The responsibility of this section is the 
character, quality, and cost of personal 
health services, facilities, and personnel, and 
the implications that the financing method 
has upon them. 

Several efforts were made to acquaint the 
States and national organizations—and the 
delegates themselves—with the respective 
responsibilities of the two sections. In the 
“Descriptions of the Scope of the Subject 
Matter Sections,” which the States and na- 
tional organizations used in making the 
assignments to the 20 sections, the descrip- 
tion of the topics to be considered by the 
income maintenance section included a 
topic on the financing of medical care. The 
descriptions of work-group topics used by 
the delegates in making their selections were 
equally explicit. The covering letter sent 
to delegates who had been assigned to the 
health and medical care section contained 
the statement: ‘Included under each head- 
ing where indicated will be consideration of 
scope, quantity, quality, cost, and effect of 
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method of financing. The financing of medi- 
cal care will be discussed in another sec- 
tlon—income maintenance.” ? 

Similarly, the covering letter sent to dele- 
gates assigned to the income maintenance 
section and the other 3 sections in group I 
read in part: “* + + financing medical costs, 
for which the income maintenance section 
has responsibility (consideration of the 
financing aspect in the health and medical 
care section will be limited to the effect of 
the financing method on the availability, 
quality and cost of care).” 

One further effort was made to insure 
that the respective responsibilities of the 
two sections were clearly understood in ad- 
vance of the Conference. The White House 
Conference regional representatives and 
other staff members contacted States and 
national organizations to make certain that 
their assignment of delegates had been based 
on the correct understanding and, if not, to 
provide an opportunity for reassignment. 

Composition of the work groups: Each 
group I delegate was given his first choice of 
work-group topics. To accommodate the 
heavy demand for the controversial topic on 
the financing of medical care, seven identical 
work groups were set up. 

For the advance registrants, the occupa- 
tional code was used to spread the delegates 
among the seven work groups, giving each of 
the seven approximately the same number 
of doctors, businessmen, social welfare rep- 
resentatives, and representatives of organized 
labor. For delegates who registered at the 
time of the Conference, however, the planned 
method of assignment obviously could not 
be carried out. Hence the occupational dis- 
tribution for some work groups only roughly 
resembles the distribution of the seven 
combined. 

For the 194 delegates participating in the 
formulation of recommendations on the fi- 
nancing of medical costs, the occupation was 
reported as follows: business executives, 9.3 
percent, physicians or dentists, 14.4 percent; 
other health services, 3.1 percent; education, 
8.2 percent; insurance, 11.3 percent; social 
welfare, 9.8 percent; labor organizations, 
19.6 percent; clergy, 2.6 percent; other, 14.9 
percent; not reported, 6.7 percent. 

The work- group discussions: Between 
Monday afternoon when the work groups met 
briefly to organize and Tuesday morning 
when they began their intensive discussions, 
two major Conference addresses had been de- 
livered that undoubtedly had an impact on 
the thinking of the delegates. 

The first was by Marion B. Folsom, for- 
merly Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
who called social security financing of medi- 
cal care the logical plan and stated that 
there is no basis for describing it as “social- 
ized medicine.” Under the social security 
program, he told the delegates with convic- 
tion, “The individual would still have the 
same free choice as to hospitals and doctors 
that he now has.” The other speaker who 
advocated the social security approach to the 
problem was Arthur Larson, former Under 
Secretary of Labor. At a special Conference 
session on Monday evening, he defined the 
proper role of Government as doing for peo- 
ple what needs to be done but what they 
cannot do at all or do so well. Social secu- 
rity, he said, is not accomplishing its pur- 
pose of protecting individuals from becoming 
social problems if hospital and medical 
charges consume wage-loss benefits. 

Perhaps no two of the seven work groups 
went about their assigned task in exactly the 
same manner. Some proceeded to hammer 
out their position by adopting a series of 
recommendations, Others postponed action 
on any facet of the subject until the mem- 
bers had agreed to certain basic premises, 
with all the considerations on the table and 
after full opportunity to discuss the pros and 
cons of the various proposals. 
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The work groups had one common denom- 
inator. All, apparently, arrived early in the 
discussion at agreement that a problem ex- 
isted. As one work group stated: “The very 
fact of this Conference, and of this section in 
particular, is an indication that a significant 
problem does exist for a significant number 
of people in the matter of meeting the costs 
of adequate health care for older people, 
and that, therefore, there is need for the 
development of new and better vehicles for 
meeting such costs.” 

A number of work groups also arrived at 
an early recognition of the impossibility of 
solving the problem through a single ap- 
proach. Here one report reads: “It is unan- 
imously agreed that it is the sense of this 
work group that the problem of furnishing 
an adequate level of high-quality medical 
care for the aged is so large and so complex 
that it will require for solution the utiliza- 
tion of voluntary health insurance, of in- 
dividual and family resources, and the com- 
bined resources and instrumentalities of 
local, State, and Federal governments.” 

Some delegates heard reports of the out- 
standing efforts by one State—Colorado—in 
working toward a solution to the financing 
of medical costs for public assistance re- 
cipients and the medically indigent. There 
were observations from firsthand knowledge 
of the success that had been achieved in 
other countries and of the dangers that lie 
in foreign approaches to the problem. One 
group balanced an article from the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “Federal-State Medi- 
cal Program for Elderly Is Off to Slow Start“ 
against a statement entitled “Compulsory 
National Health Insurance,” the opening 
sentence of which reads “Social security 
medical care is socialized medicine.” An- 
other discussed at length the services needed 
by the aged and the importance of insuring 
“health” costs, including costs for nursing 
services, and not just “medical” costs. 

Important in shaping the findings of the 
groups were the voices of State legislators 
and State government officials who pleaded 
inability on the part of the States they rep- 
resented to finance—even with considerable 
help from the Federal Government—ade- 
quate health services for those aged who 
cannot, under existing arrangements, finance 
their own health costs. 

The work group recommendations: The 
seven work groups met together toward the 
end of Tuesday afternoon to report to the 
section chairman on their conclusions, This, 
in essence, is what they said: 

Work group I-1 

While the Kerr-Mills legislation is a step 
in the right direction, it is not the adequate 
solution and does not in any way meet the 
essence of the major problem; namely, “a 
dignified prepaid medical insurance ap- 
proach.” Voluntary health insurance should 
continue to expand and improve coverage for 
the aged, but “it is our belief that private 
health insurance programs can never give 
adequate protection to the aged due to the 
fact that the aged are a low-income, high- 
cost, high-risk population and that in order 
to provide adequate health insurance for 
them, private insurance programs would be 
forced to charge prohibitive premiums.” 
Against these considerations, the group went 
on record, by a vote of 17 to 11, “in support 
of the establishment of a program of health 
benefits for social security beneficiaries in the 
framework of the existing social security sys- 
tem.” 

Work group - 

The second work group framed its recom- 
mendations against a conviction that con- 
tinued appropriations by the Federal Con- 
gress to the several States of funds for 
various programs on a matching basis have 
about reached the point where maximum 
efforts are being put forth by the individual 
States to meet and qualify for such funds.” 
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By a vote of IT to 12, it adopted the following publicly financed health care programs and on the need for a more program, 
recommendations: private voluntary health insurance, that: agreement that this would require a 


First; There is a and need for 
additional provision for the medical care of 
the aging and indigent. 

Secondly: P 
gram be financed under the Federal social 
security program. 

Work group I-3 

The third group reported the adoption, by 
a vote of 14 to 10, of the following resolution: 
That the social security system be the basic 
vehicle for providing the costs of health care 
for the aged, rather than depending primarily 
upon the States.” By virtually unanimous 
vote, the work group also called upon the 
States to implement all existing Federal leg- 
islation providing medical assistance for the 
aged, to cover persons not covered under the 


coverage into the postretirement 
a means of helping provide adequate health 
protection in retirement.” 


Work group I-4 

This work group stressed the need for 
health services of a comprehensive nature, 
to which all persons should have access re- 
gardless of ability to pay. It recommended 
that “all States be urged to make prompt, 
liberal, and maximum utilization of the pro- 
visions of the Kerr-Mills Act (Social Security 
Amendments of 1960) as is possible.” In rec- 
ognition of the valuable contributions made 
“by voluntary community prepayment and 
the commercial insurance system of financing 
medical care for the aged,” the group urged 
the strengthening and expansion of those 
plans and recommended “that employers and 
labor organizations recognize the importance 
of providing to retired employees continuing 
coverage on the same basis as that provided 
for active employees.” By a vote of 14 to 
9, it did not endorse social security financ- 
ing of health benefits. 


Work group I-5 


The work group agreed unanimously that 
all health insurance covering the aged should 
be noncancelable (except for nonpayment of 
premiums) and should be broadened to in- 
clude: outpatient diagnostic service; nursing 
home care, home and office calls of doctors, 
dental care, and visiting nurse care. By a 
vote of 22 to 3, it was agreed that existing 
medical care for the totally indigent “is ade- 
quate; that it should be improved, expanded, 
and extended by taking maximum advantage 
of all provisions of all existing laws; that it 
is a joint responsibility of local, State, and 


citizenship and residence 
be removed.“ The majority opinion favored 
social security of basic health 
care, agreeing, by a vote of 16 to 12, “that 
this work group go on record as 
the use of the social security (OASDI) mech- 
anism to finance basie hospital and re- 
lated health care for the aged.” The group 
agreed further (by a vote of 15 to 13) that 
State and local governments be urged to take 
all steps necessary to implement and take 
full advantage of the medical assistance for 
the aged program and the expanded old- 
age assistance program provided In the 1960 
social security amendments. 

Work group I- 

This work group started from agreement 
that health services should be comprehen- 
sive and that they should be available on 
a prepaid basis to all persons over 65. It 
concluded that the problems of medical care 
for older people are such that Government 
must participate in providing medical care 
for the aged. The members unanimously 
commended and urged the expansion of pri- 
vate voluntary health insurance plans and 
strongly recommended, in addition to any 


support programs 
to the health of older people, 
such as home care and meals on wheels; 

2. Industry carry medical insurance for re- 
= employees; 

3. Family responsibility be maintained for 
its members in need of medical care; and 

4. Individuals, to the extent possible, re- 
tain for themselves responsibility for their 
own health services. 

In what it calls its “key action,” the work 
group approved by a vote of 12 to 8 a motion 
which said in effect that the provision of 
adequate health service for older people was 
a very complex and difficult matter; there- 
fore, each of the following methods should 
be used to provide medical care for older 
people as a right: 

Voluntary prepayment health plans. 

Plans based upon the principle (Krnn- 
Mutts) of Federal grants-in-aid to States to 
provide health services to needy individuals. 

A minimum health service plan financed 
through social security taxes. 

The group reported a tie vote of 10 to 10 
on the following motion: “It is better that 
Government intervention for purposes of 
providing health service for older people, im- 
plement to the fullest extent possible, the 
principle of a self-reliant contributory con- 
tract between the whole people and their 
Government through OASDI, than the prin- 
ciple of needs test relief to dependent indi- 
viduals.” 

Work group I-7 

Starting from general acceptance that. the 
problem of medical care for a great propor- 
tion of the aging is a serious one, the work 
group reached unanimous agreement on the 
following five criteria which need to be sat- 
isfled in any program for medical care for 
the aged: 

Must be beneficial to all aged who qualify 
for medical care as prescribed by any pro- 


Must permit each recipient to retain his 
dignity and self-respect as an individual. 

Must permit each recipient to receive medi- 
cal care as prescribed by the physician of his 
choice to prevent a third-party intervention 
in the doctor-patient relationship. 

Must be possible to maintain without cre- 
ating an unbearable financial burden on the 
working or retired populace or the Nation as 
a whole. 

Must permit the opportunity for develop- 
ing individual responsibility and self- 
reliance. 

The group then unanimously agreed that 
no one of the three major approaches alone 
can handle the problems. In recognition of 
the existence of a difference of opinion with- 
in the work group as to the methods which 
appeared to have the greatest potential and 
on which major reliance should be placed, 
the members were polled. Those who 
favored the social security approach polled 
11 votes; those who were for the voluntary 
approach (in its broadest sense) polled 10 
votes. 

In summary, then, these were the results 


the policy statement. On the basic 
issue, six of the seven work groups had re- 
ported majorities favoring the use of the 
social security approach, with a total of 96 
votes for and 77 against. The minorities in 
a number of the work groups had prepared 
minority statements which were reported 
along with the other essential conclusions of 
the work groups. 
At the conclusion of the seven reports, 
summarized his under- 


program 
the limes of the Kerr-Mills 
(3) use of the social security mechanism. 
Both voluntary and governmental efforts 
were needed and, within government, a co- 


cluded his summary, favored the use of the 

social security mechanism. 

STATEMENT OF POLICY—ADOPTED BY THE SEC- 
TION ON INCOME MAINTENANCE AND THE 
FINANCING OF HEALTH COSTS 


The income security of older people is an 
important objective of American society. 

The security of older people, like the secu- 
rity of all Americans depends upon a strong, 
sound and secure economy capable of provid- 
ing a high level of goods and services. The 
first principle of a constructive approach to 
the income maintenance needs of the aged, 
therefore, is that the measures taken to pro- 
mote old-age security be in harmony with 
broad economic objectives. 

The second principle of a constructive ap- 
proach to the income maintenance needs of 
the aged is that there should be opportunity 
for productive employment for those who are 
able and want to work. Employment is fre- 
quently more satisfactory for the individual 
than retirement on a pension, and such em- 
ployment contributes to the economy and 
reduces the cost of pensions. We urge a re- 
examination of policies of compulsory re- 
tirement and also urge that industry and 
Government plan for both the full-time and 
part-time use of an increasing number of 
older 

Although there is agreement that, to the 
extent possible, the aged should have a 
chance to work, it is recognized that on the 


remain very large—about 12 million of the 
16 milliom persons now over 65 have no in- 
come from work—but will grow as the num- 
ber of aged grows. Employment is largely 
out. of the question for the very old, the 
severely disabled, and for many of the older 


mpl 
a substitute for income 
grams for those who retire. 

In providing income for the retired aged 
we believe that the pluralistic approach we 
have established in this country, with the 
individual saving on his own, the individual 
and his employer joining in private pension 
arrangements, and the individual and his 
Government joining in social insurance and 
assistance programs is the best approach. 

Income protection for old age has been 
made available for practically all workers 
through social security, on terms which re- 
inforce the interest of the individual in help- 
ing himself, Differential pensions based on 
a work record are a reward for productive 
effort, while the knowledge that the benefits 
will be paid frrespective of whether the indi- 
vidual is in need, supports his desire to add 
his personal savings to the basic security he 
has acquired through the social insurance 
system. 

We believe also that the establishment 
and development of private pensions should 
be encouraged and that individuals should 
be encouraged to save on their own. 

Our goal should be, insofar as possible, to 
prevent dependency. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that there will continue to be persons 
whose needs are not met in any other way 
and will continue to need help through the 
public assistance program. This program, 
therefore, should be improved with the view 

aged persons a reasonable 
minimum level of living under conditions 
which preserve their dignity and self-respect. 
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In summary, we favor improvement of job 
opportunities for those who can and want to 
work, development of private pension plans 
and individual savings building on top of 
the social insurance system, and, for those 
whose needs are not met through other 
methods, an adequate system of public as- 
sistance. 

In furtherance of these general policies, we 
favor the following specific actions: 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance, now covering 90 percent of all gain- 
fully employed and protecting over 70 per- 
cent of the present aged group, should be 
extended to all who work. The level of 
benefits should be adjusted from time to 
time in the future as it has been in the past 
in order, at the very least, to maintain the 
purchasing power of the benefit. Beyond 
this, we believe that the aged should partic- 
ipate in increasing levels of living in the 
community and that when these increases 
take place benefits should be liberalized so 
that the retired aged, too, can participate in 
improved productivity. Also, as wages rise, 
the maximum limit on the amount of earn- 
ings that are taxable and creditable toward 
benefits should be reviewed. Benefits for 
widows should be increased to the same 
amount as benefits for retired workers. We 
believe that, by and large, the funds of the 
social security system should be reserved for 
those who have substantially retired and 
that the principle of a retirement test 
should be maintained, although some lib- 
eralization may be desirable from time to 
time. 

Public assistance 

Public assistance, under which income is 
provided for those among the aged—now 
some 2 million—whose needs exceed any in- 
come they have from social security or other 
sources, is an essential residual program. 

The present arrangemnet of joint financ- 
ing by Federal and State Governments is 
sound and should be continued. In many 
States, however, standards of assistance are 
below minimum needs. States should be 
encouraged, or if necessary required as a 
condition of Federal matching, to provide 
sufficient income for necessary food, clothing, 
shelter and other essentials (a motion to 
make this a requirement lost by a vote of 
140 to 112). Many needy aged today do not 
receive income they need because of restric- 
tive residence requirements. Such require- 
ments are undesirable and should be abol- 
ished. The Congress should amend the 
Social Security Act to make women eligible 
for old-age assistance at the age of 62 (by 
a vote of 138 to 69). The Federal Govern- 
ment should participate financially in gen- 
eral assistance on the same basis as it does 
in other categories of public assistance. 
Private pensions and individually provided 

retirement income and resources 

The expansion and improvement of private 
pensions should be strongly encouraged since 
they can reflect directly in retirement in- 
comes the growth and productivity of various 
segments of the economy. Tax incentives 
to encourage private savings for retire- 
ment and continuing pension plan develop- 
ment should be expanded. Vesting provi- 
sions constitute a desirable improvement. 
All persons should be encouraged to plan for 
their own retirement and to build on their 
own whatever retirement income they can to 
add to that available under social security 
and private pension programs. 

Financing health care 

The problem of furnishing an adequate 
level of high-quality health care for the aged 
is so large and so complex that its solution 
will require the use of a variety of approaches 
including individual and family resources, 
voluntary health insurance, industrial pro- 
grams, social security, public assistance, and 
@ variety of other programs. 
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Present Federal legislation providing gov- 
ernmental aid for recipients of public as- 
sistance and for the medically indigent is 
desirable and should be strengthened so as 
to provide a high-quality health care pro- 
gram. The States are urged to take full ad- 
vantage of this legislation. 

Voluntary health insurance for the aged 
should continue to be expanded. Industry 
should be encouraged to expand its health 
care programs and extend to retired persons 
the medical care protection afforded to cur- 
rent workers. 

Private voluntary effort and public assist- 
ance can contribute much to the solution 
of the problem of health care for the aged. 
However, they will continue to fall short of 
meeting the basic medical care needs of the 
aged as a whole. The majority of the dele- 
gates of the section (by a vote of 170 to 99) 
believe that the social security mechanism 
should be the basic means of financing 
health care for the aged. 

Establishment of a program of health 
benefits financed in the same way as OASDI 
cash benefits, would give to the aged the 
assurance that the costs of essential health 
care will be met when their working years 
are over. The mechanism of contributory 
social insurance, under which contributions 
are made by workers during their working 
years, will then provide health care to pro- 
tect them in retirement. Such legislation 
would help to ease the problems of hospitals, 
public assistance programs, and private 
philanthropy and would relieve voluntary 
insurance programs of the burden of carry- 
ing this high risk group. 

The minority believe that social security 
should not be used to finance health care; 
that such use would interfere with the 
physician-patient relationship; that it is un- 
necessary because of the potential growth of 
voluntary insurance; and that all needy 
aged can be cared for by public assistance 
through the recently enacted Federal pro- 
gram of health care for the low income aged. 
In addition they believe that the social secu- 
rity program should provide for cash bene- 
fits and not for services of various kinds. 
(See the minority report below.) 


Collection and analysis of essential 
information 


Provision should be made at all levels of 
Government to assure an adequate program 
to collect and analyze all essential informa- 
tion bearing on the income status and 
budgetary needs of aged persons. 

Conclusion 

The delegates feel that these principles, 
conclusions, and recommendations can form 
the basis of a sound program of income 
maintenance for the aged and that they 
would, if implemented, go far in assuring to 
America’s senior citizens a more economi- 
cally secure and therefore happier old age. 


Minority report: Financing of health care 


It is our conviction that emphasis on the 
voluntary approach to the financing of health 
care, supplemented by adequate public as- 
sistance for those in need is the only method 
which is— 

1. In accord with official expressions of the 
majority of State conferences on aging. 

2. The only one which allows complete 
flexibility of action to meet the changing 
health needs of the aged. 

3. Capable of utilizing the immediate ad- 
vantage of present legislation for a coopera- 
tive action of State and Federal Government. 

4. The only one through which diverse 
segments of our society, including the in- 
dividual, family, church, social organizations, 
employers both public and private, labor, 
and others can be encouraged to participate 
along with providers of health care. 

5. The only one which does not unneces- 
sarily further burden the taxpayer. 

For these reasons, we believe that the 
Kerr-Mills medical aid for the aged law, 
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passed by the last Congress, effectively meets 
the needs of those of the aged who need 
help and that proposed alternatives, under 
social security, are unnecessary and unwise. 


SUPPORTING RECOMMENDATIONS—ADOPTED BY 
THE SECTION ON INCOME MAINTENANCE AND 
THE FINANCING OF HEALTH COSTS 


Our aged population’s share in expanding 
productivity 


1. It is a basic assumption that the in- 
dividual will assume primary responsibility 
for self-reliance in old age. In our society, 
there are many groups and institutions 
which have responsibility for the assurance 
of dignity and well-being in old age. 

2. The most satisfactory protection for the 
aging is the continuance of gainful and pro- 
ductive employment, whenever possible. 
Additional opportunities should be developed 
in all areas of employment through both 
governmental and private initiative. Fur- 
ther studies should be initiated on methods 
of effective elimination of discrimination in 
hiring based on age. 

3. Encouragement should be given to the 
development and distribution of education 
programs assisting all of our citizens in pre- 
paring themselves for the financing of the 
period of their retirement. 

4. It is reasonable that older people who 
have contributed effectively to the enhance- 
ment of national productivity during their 
working lives should share in the advantages 
of a further enhancement of national produc- 
tivity occuring during the period of their 
retirement. 

5. That, so far as Government intervention 
is necessary to protect the increasing num- 
ber of aged persons in our population, it is 
better that such intervention implement to 
the fullest extent possible the principle of a 
self-reliant contributory contract between 
the whole people and their Government, for 
example through OASDI, than the principle 
of needs-test relief to dependent individuals. 

6. In an economy characterized by rising 
wages and salaries it is necessary to give 
periodic review to the maximum amount of 
earnings subject to contributions and 
credited toward benefits under OASDI, since 
this maximum determines the proportion 
of the covered payrolls available to finance 
the program and is a major factor in deter- 
mining the extent to which the program 
pays benefits reasonably related to the past 
earnings of the individual. 

7. The level of benefits under OASDI 
should be reexamined periodically in the 
light of changing economie conditions with 
appropriate recognition of the impacts of 
any change upon the economy. 

8. Old-age assistance should be continued 
and its administration constantly improved 
as a residual method of protection when 
other methods have not proved sufficient 
to meet the specific needs of the individual 
aged person, 

OASDI: Benefit levels, coverage, eligibility 
requirements, and the retirement test 


1. It is reeommended that the Conference 
express strong support of the OASDI system 
as being constructed along fundamentally 
sound and desirable lines, including the 
principles of financing through employer and 
employee contributions and providing a basic 
floor of protection to be supplemented by 
individual savings and private pensions. 

2. It is recommended that Congress should 
continue its practice of periodically review- 
ing the system to insure that benefit levels 
and the soundness of the financing structure, 
including the earnings base, be adjusted in 
accordance with changing economic condi- 
tions, including changes in the wage level 
and living costs. 

3. It is recommended that, on a transi- 
tional basis, all persons aged 65 and over at 
the present time who are not eligible for 
benefits under the OASDI system or any 
other Federal retirement system established 
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by law, and who were employed (or whose 
spouse was employed) for a substantial 
period in an occupation that is now covered 
by the OASDI system shall be eligible for 
the minimum benefit payment under OASDI. 
The cost of financing these proposed benefit 
payments shall be accomplished in such a 
manner as not to weaken the financial 
soundness of the OASDI system. 

4. It is recommended that the benefit 
formula for widows be revised from 75 to 
100 percent of the deceased workers’ primary 
benefit. 

5. It is recommended that the coverage of 
the OASDI system be extended to all areas 
of employment and self-employment remain- 
ing excluded provided that Congress take 
some account of the prevailing view of the 
groups involved and of the reasons for the 
present exclusions. (A motion to delete this 
recommendation was defeated by 86 to 72.) 

6. It is recommended that when increases 
in benefits are adopted, the present mini- 
mum benefit of $33 a month should be in- 
creased to a greater proportionate extent 
than benefits generally. 

7. It is recommended that, since some 
people are eligible for benefits from both 
OASDI and one or more other Government 
retirement and disability systems, Congress 
should provide for a study designed to de- 
termine the feasibility of coordinating 
OASDI and other governmental benefit 
systems. 

8. It is recommended that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the experience 
which develops under the new retirement 
test of the Social Security Act. If, as a re- 
sult of this experience, it appears that 
further changes along the lines of the 1960 
revision are desirable, such changes should 
be made, with appropriate financing changes 
to keep the OASDI program on a financially 
sound basis. 

Public assistance for the aging + 

It is proposed that assistance to needy 
aged people should continue as a Federal- 
State partnership. After 25 years of opera- 
tion under the Social Security Act, too many 
OAA recipients are receiving too little as- 
sistance to insure a minimum standard of 
health and decency. To remedy this defect 
and to come closer to achievement of a de- 
cent healthful life and a maximum degree of 
dignity for public assistance recipients, the 
following recommendations are made: 


Standards of assistance 


1. That the Federal Government continue 
to provide leadership to the States in de- 
veloping and adopting adequate and proper 
standards for the amount of assistance and, 
for the purpose of assisting the States to 
achieve such standards, additional Federal 
matching funds be made available. 

2. That the Federal Government. maintain 
recommended standards of minimum living 
costs for persons in different age brackets 
geared to the costs, needs, and habits of 
various areas for use as standards for Federal 
evaluation of all income maintenance pro- 
grams. 

3. That Congress amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to allow States, on a permissive 
basis, to establish a $50 monthly earned in- 
come deduction for each applicant for or re- 
cipient of old-age assistance. 

4. That Congress amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for Federal participa- 
tion in general assistance. 

Relatives’ responsibility 

5. That State provisions on relatives’ re- 
sponsibility in public assistance be equita- 
ble, practical, and designed to contribute to 


strengthen family life. The contribution re- 
quired of the family should not be deducted 


1See minority statement on citizenship 
requirements following those recommenda- 
tions. 
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from the assistance payment unless the rela- 
tive actually pays it. If the relative does 
not pay, it should be the responsibility of the 
State to secure the payment. 


Residence requirements 


6. That the ultimate goal be the elimina- 
tion of all residence requirements. 

7. That the immediate goal be a reduction 
in maximum residence requirements to a 
period of 1 year and with the provision that 
for those applicants who do not meet such 
a year’s residence requirement, 100 percent 
Federal funds be available to meet the costs 
of needed assistance. 

8. That the formula for Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of OAA and related services 
shall include a factor to offset increased 
costs beyond 1 year in those States experi- 
encing an immigration of persons over 50 
years of age which exceeds the immigration 
of younger age groups. 

Personnel in public assistance 


9, That the Congress make permanent the 
present authorization in the Social Security 
Act providing for the training of public as- 
sistance personnel and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay 100 percent of the costs of such 
training in accord with the practice followed 
in other federally assisted programs. 

10. That Congress make available funds to 
educational institutions and to States for 
the support of training programs. 

Social services for the aged 

11, That Federal matching funds be made 
available to State welfare departments to 
meet costs to develop, secure, or operate 
consultative, protective, and rehabilitative 
programs for the aged. These pr 
should not be limited to assistance recipi- 
ents. 

12, That to provide for effective casework 
services, Federal matching funds for ad- 
ministration be on the same variable basis 
as the assistance costs with a minimum of 
50 percent Federal financial participation in 
such costs. 


Relationship between OAA and OASDI 


13. That OASDI represent the basic in- 
come maintenance program, with OAA rep- 
resenting a supplementary income mainte- 
nance program for those not eligible for 
OASDI and for those with special needs 
which bring their total needs to more than 
OASDI benefit. To further this recommenda- 
tion, it is recommended that OASDI benefits 
be increased in accord with increases in costs 
of living, 


Eligibility age for women 


14. That the Congress amend the Social 
Security Act to make women eligible for 
old-age assistance at the age of 62. 


Minority statement on citizenship require- 
ments for public assistance 

The restrictions against aliens, noncitizens, 
who are not now eligible for public assist- 
ance in certain States, should be removed 
by Federal law. 

We bring aliens into many States to work. 
They have traditionally made, and continue 
to make, great contributions to the American 
economy. 

It is inconsistent with American public, 
democratic social policy to exclude these peo- 
ple from public assistance benefits. 

Financing of health care for the aged 

1. It is agreed that adequate health serv- 
ices should be available to all aged persons 
irrespective of ability to pay. 

2. It is further agreed that the problem 
of financing an adequate level of high quality 
health care for the aged is so large and so 
complex that it will require for solution the 
utilization of voluntary health insurance, of 
individual and family effort and resources, 
and the resources and instru? .entalities of 
local, State, and Federal Governments. 
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3. It is the recommendation of the ma- 
jority that to assure adequate health care 
tor the aged with certainty and dignity, there 
should be established a basic program for 
financing health care for the aged within 
the framework of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system. 

4. A minority oppose the use of the 
OASDI method. 

5, Both those who place major reliance on 
the social security mechanism and the 
others agree that— 

a. The medical assistance for the aged pro- 
gram adopted by the 86th Congress should be 
promptly implemented by the States, 

b. Voluntary prepayment methods should 
be used to their full potential. 

c. In all programs, the individual's free- 
dom, dignity and self-respect should be pro- 
tected. 

d. Individual responsibility, self-reliance 
and thrift in preparing for later years should 
be encouraged. 

(The vote of the section was 170 ayes and 
99 noes.) 

Private retirement income 

1. Vesting is the right of an employee to 
deferred retirement benefits from his em- 
ployer's contributions, as well as his own, 
even though his employment under coverage 
of a pension plan terminates before retire- 
ment. Vesting gives the employee greater 
security and permits the useful mobility of 
labor. We recognize that if vesting is made 
compulsory through enactment of legislation, 
the growth and development of pensions for 
more and more employees may be retarded. 
We therefore recommend that the inclusion 
of vesting provisions in pension plans should 
be strongly encouraged as a voluntary action. 

2. The Social Security Administration 
should study the feasibility of noting on a 
worker's account record that he has a vested 
pension right based on previous employment, 
so that upon retirement he may be reminded 
of all his accrued pension rights. This sug- 
gestion is for voluntary reporting by private 
pension plans and would not involve 
financing or supervision. 

3. Private pension plans should be encour- 
aged by appropriate policies which recognize 
that such saving for old age is in the public 
interest. 

4. To encourage pension programs, the in- 
come should be taxed when received as a 
pension, not when the moneys are set aside. 

5. The Congress should be requested to 
provide by legislation the same tax deter- 
minant for self-employed persons, with re- 
spect to earned personal income set aside 
for personal pensions, now provided for em- 
ployees who are participants in tax-qualified 
pension and retirement plans. 

6. The income allowed as a tax credit for 
Federal income purposes on retirement in- 
come—now $1,200—should be increased. 

7. For aged persons whose medical ex- 
penses are large in relation to their income, 
Federal and State income tax laws should 
allow a carryover to succeeding tax years of 
a deduction of that portion of medical ex- 
penses of the limit allowable for the year in 
which they are incurred. 

Measuring resources and income needs 

More statistical information is needed for 
assessing the income position and resources 
of the aged population. 

To carry out these objectives, we recom- 
mend the following: 

1. That budgets and indexes for elderly 
people be developed. Cooperation and co- 
ordination among Federal, State, and local 
agencies is essential. The appropriate Fed- 
eral Government agency should have the 
responsibility for organizing and carrying out 
the studies, data collections and preparation 
of the budgets and indexes. In the event 
that State or local bodies fail to cooperate in 
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initiating or carrying out their responsibili- 
ties, the Federal Government must. Ap- 
propriations to finance this work are recom- 
mended. 

2. That an advisory committee be estab- 
lished to assist Government agencies in the 
development of the concepts of budgets for 
the elderly. 

3. That a consumer price index for the 
elderly be established. Once established, 
continuing research and study should be 
catried out to evaluate the need for continu- 
ing and/or revising the index. 

4. That special emphasis be given to mak- 
ing available in summary form statistics re- 
lating to income and other resources of aged 
persons, defined by age levels, sex, family, 
structure, race, and other important vari- 
ables. 

5. That the State and Federal Governments 
cooperate in making available in summary 
form statistical data derived from the ex- 
perience of individual States on such pro- 

as medical care and housing for the 
aged, and the effects of such programs on the 
budgets of elderly persons. 

6. That implementation of the suggested 
programs for the development of better 
measures of the resources and income needs 
of the aged must in no way interfere with 
the full continuation of programs to improve 
the economic and social status of the elderly. 

7. That a clearinghouse be established at 
the Federal level for the collection and dis- 
semination of data on the aged from Federal, 
State, and local groups, both public and 
private, on an annual, continuing basis. 


SECTION 2. PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


Section chairman: Charles I. Schottland, 
dean of the Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Bran- 
deis University. 

Technical director: Dorothy McCamman. 

Section recorder: Arthur L. Crookham, re- 
tired newspaper editor, Oregon. 

Recommendations committee: Eveline M. 
Burns, professor of social work, the New York 
School of Social Work at Columbia Univer- 
sity; J. Douglas Colman, president, Associ- 
‘ated Hospital Service of New York; Fedele F. 
Fauri, dean, School of Social Work, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Margaret S. Gordon, as- 
sociate director, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California; Orville F. 
Grahame, vice president and general counsel, 
the Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Massa- 
chusetts; William C. Greenough, president, 
‘Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
and College Retirement Equities Fund, New 
York; H. Harold Leavey, vice president and 
general counsel, California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co., California; Norman V. 
Lourie, deputy secretary, Department of 
Public Welfare, Pennsylvania; Charles E. 
Odell, director, Older and Retired Workers 
Department, United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Michigan; Stanley Ruttenberg, director, AFL- 
CIO Department of Research, Washington, 
D.C.; Herman M. Somers, chairman, Political 
Science Department, Haverford College, 
‘Pennsylvania. 

The work group leadership 

Work group: “Our Aged Population's Share 
in Expanding Productivity: How Much and 
Through What Methods?” 

Chairman: H. Bruce Palmer, president, the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., New 
Jersey. 

Discussion leader: J. Douglas Brown, dean 
of the faculty, Princeton University, New 
Jersey. 

Recorder: Helen Fisher Hohman, lecturer, 
Department of Home Economics, Northwest- 
ern University, Illinois. 

Resource: Gordon W. McKinley, executive 
‘director of economic and investment re- 
search, the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, New Jersey. 

Robert M. Ball, Deputy Director, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 
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Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


OASDI: Benefit levels, coverage, eligibility 
requirements, and the retirement test 
Work Group 
Chairman: Orville F. Grahame, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, the Paul Revere 

Life Insurance Co., Massachusetts. 

Discussion leader: William H. Wandel, di- 
rector of research, Nationwide Insurance, 
Ohio. 

Recorder: Benjamin B. Kendrick, assistant 
director of research, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, New York. 

Resource: Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of 
public welfare administration, School of So- 
cial Work, the University of Michigan. 

Elizabeth G. Sanders, Program Planning 
Branch Chief, Division of Program Analysis, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Work Group 

Chairman: Karl T. Schlotterbeck, director, 
economic security program, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 

Discussion leader: E. B. Schultz, coordina- 
tor of retirement policies study, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Recorder: James Brindle, director, Social 
Security Department, United Auto Workers, 
AFL-CIO, Michigan. 

Resource: Margaret S. Gordon, associate 
director, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California. 

Robert J. Myers, chief actuary, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Public assistance for the aging 
Work Group 

Chairman: Raymond M. Hilliard, director, 
Cook County Department of Public Aid, U- 
linois. 

Discussion leader: Milton Chernin, dean, 
School of Social Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Recorder: Rev. Robert A. Ford, director, 
Family Service Division, Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York. 

Resource: J. M. Wedemeyer, director, State 
Department of Social Welfare, California. 

Dorothy West, Operating Statistics Branch 
Chief, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Work Group 

Chairman: Ronald H. Born, director, San 
Francisco Public Welfare Department, Cali- 
fornia, 

Discussion leader: Norman V. Lourie, dep- 
uty secretary, Department of Public Welfare, 
Pennsylvania. 

Recorder: Ruth B. Flanagan, executive sec- 
retary, Duval County Welfare Department, 
Florida, 

Resource: Ralph Atkins, director of public 
assistance, Public Welfare Board of North 
Dakota; Cornelia M. Dunphy, principal assist- 
ance standards specialist, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Financing medical costs 
Work Group 

Chairman: Rey. John R. Anschutz, Christ 
Episcopal Church, Washington, D.C. 

Discussion leader: Fedele F. Fauri, dean, 
School of Social Work, the University of 
Michigan. 

Recorder: Ludwig Jaffe, director of research 
and education, New York State AFL-CIO. 

Resource: Herman M. Somers, chairman, 
Political Science Department, Haverford Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Ida C. Merriam, Director, 
Division of Program Research, Social Security 
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Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


Work Group 

Chairman: Charles E. Odell, director, Older 
and Retired Workers Department, United 
Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, Michigan. 

Discussion leader: Wayne Vasey, dean, 
Graduate School of Social Work, Rutgers 
University, New Jersey. 

Recorder: H, Harold Leavey, vice president 
and general counsel, California-Western 
States Life Insurance Co., California. 

Resource: Herbert Notkin, M.D., medical 
director, Onondaga Department of Public 
Welfare, New York; Charles E. Hawkins, 
Legislative Reference Officer, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


Work Group 

Chairman: Walter U. Kennedy, M.D., sur- 
geon and president of Henry County Welfare 
Board, Indiana. 

Discussion leader: I. Jack Fasteau, profes- 
sor of public administration and social work, 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 
New York University. 

Recorder: Hyman Bookbinder, legislative 
representative, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C, 

Resource: Barbara N. Armstrong, professor 
of law emeritus, University of California; 
Ellen Perkins, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Program Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Work Group 

Chairman: J. Douglas Colman, president, 
Associated Hospital Service of New York. 

Discussion leader: Alton E. Linford, dean, 
School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Illinois. 

Recorder: Irwin E. Klass, director of in- 
formation and public relations, Chicago 
Federation of Labor, Illinois. 

Resource: Mathilda Scheuer, R.N., presi- 
dent, American Nurses’ Association, New 
York; S. David Pomrinse, M.D., M.P.H., Chief, 
Health Professions Branch, Division of Pub- 
lic Health Methods, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Work Group 

Chairman: Raymond W. Houston, com- 
missioner, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare. 

Discussion leader: Vernon R. Burt, chair- 
man, Governor's Commission on Aging, Ohio. 

Recorder: M. S. Robertson, retired profes- 
sor and associate director of research, College 
of Education, Louisiana State University. 

Resource: Katherine Ellickson, assistant 
director, department of social security of 
AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C.; James C. Calli- 
son, program analyst, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Work Group 

Chairman: Walter F. Foody, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Continental Casualty Insurance Co., 
Illinois. 

Discussion leader: John W. McConnell, 
dean, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 

Recorder: John F. Pletz, chief, Bureau of 
Standards and Procedures, Division of Wel- 
fare, State Department of Public Health and 
Welfare, Missouri. 

Resource: John Tamayko, director, pen- 
sion and insurance department, United Steel- 
workers of America, Pennsylvania; Milton 
Forster, Director of Reports and Statistics, 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Work Group 

Chairman: Judge George Schwolsky, mem- 
ber of Connecticut Commission on Services 
for Elderly Persons. 

Discussion leader: Eveline M. Burns, pro- 
fessor of social work, the New York School 
of Social Work of Columbia University. 
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Recorder: Kenneth E. Pohlmann, rehabil- 
itation consultant, UMWA Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund, Washington, D.C. 

Resource; J. F. Follmann, Jr., director of 
information and research, Health Insurance 
Association of America, New York; Agnes W. 
Brewster, medical economist, Division of 
Public Health Methods, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Work group: Private pensions and individ- 
ually provided retirement income and 
resources 
Chairman: William C. Greenough, presi- 

dent, Teachers Insurance & Annuity Associa- 

tion and College Retirement Equities Fund, 

New York. 

Discussion leader: Robert S. Lane, mana- 
ger, employee benefits, Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
Inc., New York. 

Recorder: Ted F. Silvey, research associate, 
Research Department, AFL-CIO. 

Resource: Robert Tilove, senior vice presi- 
dent, Martin E. Segal & Co., Inc., New York; 
Edmund M. Daggit, economist, Debt Analysis 
Staff, Office of the Secretary, Department of 
‘Treasury. 

Work group: Measuring resources and income 

needs of aged persons 

Chairman: Paul L. Winsor, commissioner, 
Department of Health and Welfare, Alaska. 

Discussion leader: Sidney Goldstein, pro- 
fessor of sociology, Brown University, Rhode 
Island. 

Recorder: Moses Gozonsky, economist, 
United Steelworkers of America, Washington, 
D.C. 

Resource: Stanley Ruttenberg, director, 
Department of Research, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Helen Lamale, Consumption 
Studies Branch Chief, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
have an opportunity to address myself 
to the debate in due course when the ap- 
propriate point is reached. However, 
there are two points in which Senators 
may be interested in respect to the de- 
bate upon which we shall enter in a de- 
finitive way in a short time. 

The two points which have been made 
to induce Senators to vote for the sud- 
den-death motion to table are, first, that 
there have been no adequate hearings on 
the question of health care for the aged 
and, second, that this is a most unusual 
procedure in which the Senate is being 
asked to attach a very major measure to 
another major measure by way of 
amendment. 

On the first point, which is the subject 
of hearings, I should like to refer specifi- 
cally to the fact that the hearings which 
have been held on the question of medi- 
cal care for the aged, and concerning the 
precise methods of financing and tech- 
niques which will be discussed in the de- 
bate, and have been discussed for some 
days now, are the following principal 
hearings: 

First. Hearings on H.R. 4700, the For- 
and bill, July 13 to 17, 1959, before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Second. Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate on the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1960, H.R. 
12580, June 29 and 30, 1960. 

Third. Hearings on H.R. 4222, health 
service for the aged under the social se- 
curity system, before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the other body, July 
24 to August 4, 1961. 
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There was a series of hearings, and 
there were individual State reports, to 
the Special Committee on the Aging, 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], which 
2 place in 1960 and 1961, and up to 
1962. 

Finally, there was a report of the per- 
formance of the States in 18 months of 
experience with the Kerr-Mills program 
on June 15, 1962. All those hearings are 
available. Obviously, Senators cannot 
read all of them, but certainly the physi- 
cal evidence itself is formidable, and is 
before the Senate. 

On the other subject, concerning our 
right to attach a major measure to an- 
other major measure, and the considered 
precedents, let me point out that such 
action has been taken on many occasions 
in connection with some very significant 
and important questions. For example, 
in 1937 we attached the Tydings Resale 
Price Maintenance Act, which amended 
the antitrust laws, as a Senate rider on a 
House bill, a very important measure of 
Federal law. 

In 1925 we put a Senate rider creat- 
ing the initial Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act on a House bill. 

We did the very same thing with a 
number of civil rights amendments, in- 
cluding the continuance of the US. 
Civil Rights Commission. 

We did the same thing in 1958 with 
a postal pay increase bill, which was 
placed as a Senate rider on a House bill. 

We did the same thing in 1933 with 
the Buy America Act, which was placed 
as a Senate rider on the Treasury De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

We did the same thing in 1912 to re- 
peal a reciprocity act with Canada. 

But what is even more pertinent is the 
fact that only a few days ago, during the 
controversy over proposed sugar legisla- 
tion, no Senator protested or argued that 
it was improper to select a bill related to 
honey bees and amend it with a very 
important provision of the whole sugar 
legislation program. 

I therefore submit, on the basis of 
longstanding precedents which are con- 
sidered, that we have previously attached 
major legislation to House bills when we 
thought it was desirable to do so, and we 
shall do likewise in the future. The 
present situation certainly commends it; 
and the only Senators who will com- 
plain will be those who are against the 
measure. 

So I now make the point, which I hope 
to make again before the debate is con- 
cluded, that no one has any idea that 
the country will look at the vote as other 
than a vote on the merits. The vote will 
be sudden death or it will be life for the 
measure which promises some health 
care for our aging citizens. No vote can 
be disguised in this regard upon pro- 
cedural or technical grounds, whether 
it be with relation to hearings or with 
relation to attaching a major measure 
as an amendment to a House bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. While the example I 
am about to cite may not be on all fours, 
is it not also correct that in 1957 the 
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Senate considered and passed the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 without referring the 
measure to a committee? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct; and that fact should be a part 
of the record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on June 
29, at the time the Anderson-Javits 
amendment was introduced, I spoke 
briefly, giving my reasons for supporting 
and cosponsoring the health insurance 
plan which the amendment provides. 

Since that time many Members of the 
Senate have spoken for the amendment 
and against the amendment, and the 
arguments on both sides have been de- 
veloped ably. 

In the short time that is available 
to me today, I do not intend to repeat 
the great volume of necessary statistical 
information which has been adduced in a 
comprehensive fashion by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl, and others who support the 
amendment, as well as by those who op- 
pose our amendment. But this infor- 
mation has developed facts about the 
status of medical care for those over 65 
years of age which we in the Congress 
must r i 

First, I think it is clear that there are 
millions of people over 65 years of age 
who, because of their financial circum- 
stances, cannot secure the extent of hos- 
pital and other medical care which is 
Available to those more fortunate. To- 
day, there are 17.5 million people over 
65 years of age; by 1970, there will be 
20 million; and by 1980, 25 million. It is 
estimated that 1 out of 6 of this group 
will be hospitalized every year, and 9 out 
of 10 during their lifetime. Over 75 per- 
cent of these persons have a cash income 
of less than $2,000 per year. These fig- 
ures prove the truth that there are mil- 
lions among those now over 65 years of 
age, and millions who will reach 65 in 
the years to come, who will not be able to 
bear the immense expenses of hospitali- 
zation. 

The second fact developed in this de- 
bate is that there is no method, other 
than social security insurance, which can 
provide, even on a minimum basis, for 
the hospital expenses that millions of 
persons over 65 years of age must bear. 

Many in the medical profession oppose 
this bill, and I am sure with sincerity. 
But humane and noble as their efforts 
have been to provide care for those who 
are unable to pay, it is, of course, clear 
that the medical profession cannot pay 
the hospital costs of millions of our citi- 
zens. 

Private insurance plans have done 
much to provide protection for older 
persons. But as the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] pointed out 
yesterday, private health insurance for 
the aged generally requires higher pre- 
miums and restricted benefits for aged 
persons, and places higher costs upon 
insurance companies. He pointed out 
that in recent years Blue Cross has been 
paying out $375 million in benefits a year 
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for the elderly; while collecting only $200 
million from them. And many private 
insurance policies can be canceled by 
the company, leaving older persons un- 
insured, and without hope for the future. 

The third fact which I think is clear, is 
that the Congress will not adopt a com- 
prehensive system providing adequate 
medical care financed by general reve- 
nues. 

In 1960, the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] introduced such a bill, 
which I cosponsored with others to be 
financed from general revenues and de- 
signed to meet the objections of the 
medical profession and the insurance 
companies. We offered it as a substitute 
for the Kennedy-Anderson social se- 

-curity bill, but it was defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 67 to 28. As far as I 
know we had little support from the 
medical profession, even though the bill 
was of a voluntary nature. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
continue for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in the 
last 2 weeks two medical care plans, to 
be financed by general tax revenues, have 
been submitted to the Senate—and have 
been overwhelmingly defeated. 

In 1954 President Eisenhower sub- 
mitted a bill to the Congress providing 
for a program of limited Federal rein- 
surance of private health plans. I was 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare at the time, 
and while it seemed to some of us that 
the Eisenhower plan had large possibil- 
ities, it did not have the support of 
either the insurance companies or the 
medical profession. It was never called 
up in the Senate for a vote, and in the 
House it was recommitted on July 13, 
1954, by a vote of 238 to 134. 

These efforts, all rejected by the Con- 
gress, lead to the conclusion that the 
Congress, the medical profession, insur- 
ance companies, and the general public 
will not support medical care bills which 
would require the annual appropriation 
of sums reaching into billions of dollars. 
And yet, without such appropriations, 
there is no legislative method of provid- 
ing even minimum care through a non- 
social-security approach. 

It may be said that the Kerr-Mills Act 
provides such care. It is financed out of 
general revenues; it provides for Federal 
grants to the States, to be supplemented 
by State funds, to be used for the medi- 
cal care of individuals 65 years of age or 
over. It does, in theory at least, pro- 
vide complete health services for its ben- 
eficiaries, including the payment of ini- 
tial costs, doctors’ fees, and medicine and 
drugs. It has value, which I do not dero- 
gate. But it also has its limitations. 
Poor States are unable to provide the 
funds needed, even if they are willing to 
do so. In practice, the States have pro- 
vided a means test; consequently, its as- 
sistance is available only to persons in 
the lowest income scale, and in fact to 
those who are classified as indigents. 
‘The medical profession and many others 
applaud this limiting provision, but it is 
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a fact that the increasing cost of hos- 
pital care can as catastrophic for 
those who do not meet the means test. 

Funds to finance the Anderson-Javits 
plan, which I support, will be provided 
by a tax of one-fourth of 1 percent on 
earnings up to $5,200 a year of the ap- 
proximately 76 million workers who pay 
into the fund, and a like amount by em- 
ployers. The plan will place no charge 
upon general revenues, other than the 
estimated $250 million needed to tem- 
porarily finance benefits for some 2.5 
million persons over age 65 not covered 
by social security. It will give assur- 
ance to these workers that minimum 
health care will be available to them 
when they become 65. It will mean that 
they will not have to find themselves sick 
and broke before knowing whether help 
will be available. 

I am aware of the objections made to 
the Anderson-Javits amendment, which 
I cosponsor. It has been said that 
workers and employers paying into the 
social security fund will be required to 
pay for benefits which may accrue to 
persons who are over age 65 at the time 
the bill becomes effective January 1, 
1964, and who will not have paid into 
the fund for health care. This is cor- 
rect. In answer, I say that I do not 
believe Congress would pass any meas- 
ure, whether financed by a social se- 
curity tax or by general revenues, which 
would leave out of its coverage the mil- 
lions of persons who have reached age 65 
at the time that the bill would become ef- 
fective. If the Anderson-Javits amend- 
ment becomes law, it will provide bene- 
fits for those who have reached the age 
of 65, whether or not they have con- 
tributed to the social security system. 
But it will also provide the assurance of 
hospital, nursing home, and home care 
for millions who now and in future years 
will contribute to the social security 
fund. 

The medical profession as a whole 
makes the charge that the Anderson- 
Javits amendment, or any bill based upon 
the social security system, would now 
or ultimately interfere with the free 
process of medical care, and make of 
them Federal doctors. Our amendment 
does not provide for fees to doctors. The 
Kerr-Mills Act, which receives the sup- 
port of the medical profession, provides 
for payments to doctors. It seems to me 
that Kerr-Mills would be more likely to 
make of them Federal doctors than the 
Anderson-Javits amendment. 

The objections made to the Anderson- 
Javits amendment derive basically from 
opposition to a medical care plan fi- 
nanced through the social security sys- 
tem upon the grounds that such a meas- 
ure is compulsory and socialistic. 

I do not question the sincerity of those 
in the Congress who take this position. 
But I say that these same arguments 
have been and can be applied to the so- 
cial security system, which has been ef- 
fective since 1937. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide cash benefits to persons reaching the 
age of retirement, to help them meet 
their minimum needs for food, clothing, 
and housing. I consider health care as 
being similarly a basic need. Who can 
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argue that health care for persons over 
65 who are sick, injured, or desperately ill 
is less important to them than the provi- 
sion of cash benefits to others for food, 
clothing, and housing? 

It is argued also that the social secu- 
rity approach will enable the rich and 
well-to-do to enjoy its benefits. Facts 
have been placed in the Recor to show 
that only one-half of 1 percent of per- 
sons over 65 have an income exceeding 
$50,000; 96.5 percent have incomes less 
than $10,000 annually, and 75 percent of 
all persons over 65 have a cash income 
of less than $2,000 per year. The Ander- 
son-Javits amendment insures that all 
those who contribute to its financing 
shall have the same equality of treat- 
ment for health care insurance benefits, 
as is now provided to those who receive 
cash benefits under the social security 
system. 

We can argue statistics at length. But 
whatever may be one’s position on this 
amendment, it cannot be controverted 
that there are millions of people over 65 
years of age in this country, and there 
will be millions of people over 65 in the 
years to come, who will not have the fi- 
nancial resources to secure as extensive 
hospital care as millions of their more 
fortunate fellow citizens. 

I do not need any statistics to know 
this is true. In my experience as a local 
official in my own State, in my experi- 
ence as a Member of the Senate travel- 
ing throughout my State, from my own 
knowledge of the plight of dozens of fam- 
ilies that I have known, I know this to be 
true. I have been in their homes and 
have seen these people. I have been in 
the hospitals and know that those with 
meager resources are often the first to be 
moved from the hospital to their homes, 
while those who are able to pay can re- 
main longer. 

We are dealing with a human problem. 
Can a great country like ours—the 
wealthiest in the world, the country with 
the greatest medical facilities, the great- 
est program of medical research, a coun- 
try possessing great doctors and nurses, 
a country which provides the most com- 
plete and painstaking care for those who 
are able to pay—can this country delay 
longer in taking steps to provide a mini- 
mum of hospital care for millions who 
are unable to do so? 

Like many others in this body, I have 
been concerned about the proper method 
of providing this care. But I have made 
up my mind that I will vote now to as- 
sure at the very least a minimum of hos- 
pital, nursing, and home care for mil- 
lions of people over 65 years of age who 
may be stricken by disease and suffering. 
I would not want to leave the Senate 
without having voted for legislation to 
provide assurance of some health care— 
limited as it may be—to these millions 
of people. I see no way of doing this 
without the passage of this bill. 

I shall vote against the motion to 
table. I sincerely hope the motion will 
be defeated and that the Anderson- 
Javits amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Kentucky on his very 
moving, cogent, and pertinent remarks 
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in relation to the health care plan which 
is now before the Senate. I also wish to 
commend the Senator from New York on 
his remarks. He has given us a good 
deal of legislative history of the hear- 
ings and other matters relating to this 
type of legislation. I shall speak later 
on the pending motion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator from Kentucky, be- 
cause he had so little time. However, I 
wish to join the Senator from Minne- 
sota in commending the Senator from 
Kentucky for his contribution to the dis- 
cussion of this subject. Between how 
many stools must the aged fall before we 
do something about this problem? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely wish to 
commend the Senator on his remarks. 


THE ADAPTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
AGRICULTURE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, over 
the weekend a group of eminent busi- 
nessmen of America received nation- 
wide publicity by offering a so-called so- 
lution to the so-called farm problem. 
This group, known as the Committee for 
Economic Development, published a dol- 
lar-a-copy report on national agricul- 
tural policy entitled “An Adaptive Pro- 
gram for Agriculture.” 

The committee claims its program 
would assist farmers in making adjust- 
ments, and says it hopes that the pro- 
gram would result in higher income for 
farmers. 

I am afraid that instead of this report 
being an adaptive program for agricul- 
ture, it represents, more realistically, a 
liquidation program for the traditional 
family farm independent agriculture 
which is so much a part of the American 
scene. 

There are two important recommenda- 
tions in the CED report. First, there is 
an adjustment phase involving pulling 
farmers off the farm through improved 
farm opportunities and pushing them off 
the land by drastically reducing farm 
prices. While this is going on the Gov- 
ernment would partially cushion the 
shock of declining farm income through 
a complex of payments to farmers. 

The second phase of the program is to 
place agriculture on the free market after 
5 years of this so-called adjustment proc- 
ess and to end all price supports and pay- 
ment programs, 

I have spoken in complimentary terms 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, because in the main I have found 
this organization to be a realistic and 
understanding organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may speak for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. However, in this 
instance I must say that their program 
represents a theory and not reality; that 
it represents a hope and not a possibility. 
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Mr. President, if the program is 
adopted it would lead to economic disas- 
ter, not only for our Nation’s farmers but 
also for many of those persons in oc- 
cupations related to agriculture and 
citizens of our rural communities whose 
livelihood is dependent on farm income. 

The adjustment phase of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development program 
holds out increased nonagricultural em- 
ployment as the solution to the farm 
problem. The report paints a rosy pic- 
ture of attractive off-the-farm jobs in- 
ducing people to leave agriculture for 
greener pastures in the cities. It pro- 
poses to move 500,000 people out of agri- 
culture each year, in addition to the 
200,000 or more already leaving agricul- 
ture annually, into the nonfarm labor 
force of our metropolitan areas, 

This would mean a 40-percent in- 
crease in the number of new jobseekers 
each year. The report, however, ex- 
presses confidence that the labor market 
could absorb all of these people. 

Mr. President, we already have 514 
percent of the total employment force of 
this country unemployed. We already 
have almost 5 million people in what we 
call the hard core of unemployment. We 
also have more than a million people 
coming into the labor force each year, 
and with the population growth that 
number increases each year. 

What disturbs me about the report of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is that it seeks to add another 
500,000 adult persons—this is exclusive 
of the children of the families of these 
adult persons—to the labor force over 
and beyond what is the normal increase 
in the labor force and what might be the 
increase in the unemployment ranks due 
to automation. 

I am really surprised that the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development does 
not propose a plan for the employment 
of these people, although their plan pro- 
poses that they be reeducated. The re- 
education of farm people is a worthy ob- 
jective if there are jobs for them to 
obtain. 

Furthermore, the CED report does not 
take into consideration some of the wel- 
fare problems which will fall upon mu- 
nicipalities and county and State gov- 
ernments through so tremendous a shift 
of population into already overcrowded 
metropolitan areas of underemployment. 

The report also suggests that farm 
prices should be cut to free market levels 
to start the adjustment process and to 
get farmers off the farms. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is not economics; I submit it 
is rather cruel treatment of good, sub- 
stantial citizens. The report contains 
many fallacies, both in the 5-year ad- 
justment program and in the commit- 
tee’s conclusion that after 5 years the 
reduced number of farmers would pros- 
per in a free market. The adjustment 
measures which the committee describes 
as preventing sharp declines in farm 
income would in fact cut net farm in- 
come by from $1 billion to $2 billion in 
the first year, and the income payments 
provided for would be further cut 20 
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percent each year whether the farm 
income was replaced by off-farm jobs 
or not. 

In all likelihood these nonfarm jobs 
would not materialize, as the report so 
optimistically suggests, and each year 
would see a further drastic decline in 
farm income. 

But most importantly, even if these 
adjustments could be made, there is no 
reason to believe that at the end of 5 
years farmers would be in any better 
position to compete on a free market 
than they are now or were in the past. 
If farmers were cut off from Govern- 
ment programs to augment their bar- 
gaining powcr, they still would be deal- 
ing with large corporate businesses with 
near-monopoly control over markets in 
which farmers sell their products and 
buy supplies—a situation in which even 
the most efficient family farm could not 
survive. Farmers would be in a position 
where they could be exploited on both 
sides and the independent farmer as we 
know him today would soon disappear 
from the scene. 

Mr. President, on July 16 the Wash- 
ington Post published an excellent edi- 
torial on the CED report, and also an 
article entitled “Plan Seeks Mass Shift 
Off Farms.” I ask unanimous consent 
that article and editorial be printed in 
the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the tran- 
script of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association radio broadcast for 
July 13, and an article entitled “Farm 
Policy—Where Do We Go From Here?” 
written by Roscoe Drummond, both of 
which deal with this subject. 

There being no objection, the articles, 
editorial, and transcript of broadcast 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1962] 
PLAN SEEKS Mass SHIFT Orr Farms—Eco- 
NOMIC GROUP ALSO WOULD END PRICE SUP- 


PORTS 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The Committee for Economic Development 
declared yesterday that one-third of the Na- 
tion’s farmers should abandon agriculture 
during the next 5 years. 

The CED said that such a mass movement 
of 2 million farmers into other occupa- 
tions is needed if surplus agricultural pro- 
duction is to be reduced. 

In a major policy statement on agriculture 
the CED, which is made up largely of busi- 
nessmen, also urged the elimination of Fed- 
eral farm price guarantees in the next 5 
years. 

By ending these subsidies, the CED said, 
Agriculture Department appropriations could 
be cut in half from the present annual level 
of more than $6 billion to $3 billion a year. 

REJECTS FREEMAN APPROACH 

In formulating its program to solve the 
farm problem the CED emphatically rejected 
the approach being followed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman. 

Freeman has proposed rigid controls to 
cut back surplus production of major crops 
such as corn, wheat, cotton, and peanuts. 
There already are stringent tobacco controls. 

The CED noted that it is uncertain 
whether a strict control program “could be 
effective without policing measures that 
would be intolerable in America.” 
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Such a program, the CED added, “would 
change the form of the burden on the non- 
farm community from high taxes to high 
prices, 

“It would change the evidence of waste,” 
the statement continued, “from mounting 
stocks of surplus products to idle land, labor, 
and capital, withheld from farm use and 
not channeled to other uses.” 


ECHOES BENSON 


The CED program is similar to proposals 
advocated by Ezra Taft Benson when he 
was Secretary of Agriculture under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Congress has continually rejected pro- 
posals for tough controls on the one hand 
and for the eventual removal of Govern- 
ment farm price supprts on the other hand. 

Just last month the House turned down 
the administration’s farm program, which 
would have set up a stringent control pro- 
gram to reduce the production of corn and 
wheat. 

The result of present legislation, which 
has provided for generally high guaranteed 
prices for farmers and acreage restrictions 
that can easily be circumvented, has been 
larger surpluses and higher Government 
costs 


The CED stated that Federal expenditures 
for supporting farm prices increased from 
less than $1 billion a year in 1952 to an 
estimated $5 billion this year. 

But, the CED added, the Federal spending 
has done little to help the small farmers 
who are in need or to give all of agriculture 
a greater share of national income. 

By encouraging the migration of farmers, 
the CED said, the Government would make 
it possible for those persons remaining in 
agriculture to get a larger share of total 
farm income. 

In discussing its migration proposals the 
CED noted that “the ‘price’ of agricultural 
adjustment is the maintenance of a high 
rate of employment and of economic 
growth.” 

In the past migration from farms has 
been high when business has been good 
and jobs have been plentiful in the cities 
and towns where the farmers find new jobs. 

During the 1950's, for example, the net 
migration from farms, including women and 
children as well as farmers themselves, 
totaled nearly 2 million in the prosperous 
year ending in April 1952, but only 25,000 
in the recession year ending in April 1954. 

From 1949 to 1961 the number of farmers 
decreased from 8 million to less than 5.5 
million. 

To spur the migration of farmers at nearly 
twice the rate of the last decade the CED 
urged the Government to retrain more 
farmers and to help pay their expenses in 
moving to cities and towns. 

The CED also said that vocational train- 
in p in high schools in rural areas 
should be changed from their present em- 
phasis on farming to stress skills needed by 
expanding industries. 

“We have an opportunity,” the CED said, 
“to secure long-lasting relief from the over- 
burden of people pressing upon farm income 
by getting a large number of people out 
of agriculture before they are committed to 
it as a career.” 

The CED report was prepared by an agri- 
cultural subcommittee headed by W. Harold 
Brenton, a Des Moines businessman. Two 
of the Nation’s leading agricultural econo- 
mists, Dale E, Hathaway of Michigan State 
University and Theodore W. Schultz of the 
University of Chicago, advised the CED in 
the preparation of the report. 


Farm POLICY— WHERE Do We Go From HERE? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Now that Congress has rejected Secretary 

Orville Freeman’s farm program, the ques- 

tion is whether we will go back to laws which 
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have failed or ahead to a fresh approach 
which will lead agriculture out of the oxygen 
tent of Government subsidy and enable it to 
stand on its on feet. 

Two things are evident: 

The congressional farm bloc is not going 
to dictate farm policy. The city voter—the 
consumer—is going to be heard, will exert at 
least a veto. This means that any new farm 
program must reflect a consensus of the 
whole country. 

Congress does not seem disposed to look to 
the present leadership of the Department of 
Agriculture for guidance as to what should 
be done. Therefore, we will have to look 
elsewhere for constructive proposals to res- 
cue the Nation—and the farmers—from the 
agricultural program which has been send- 
ing up prices, sending up taxes, producing 
crop surpluses costing a million dollars a 
day just for storage and has been accom- 
panied by a growing gap between farm and 
nonfarm earnings. 

Is there any chance of getting a consensus 
on some good alternative to past failures? 

I think there is. The evidence of such a 
consensus is coming into view. 

There is a very substantial and significant 
meeting of minds on farm policy by a civic- 
minded body of American businessmen and 
a large and influential body of American 
farmers, 

This is agreement, indeed, when the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation are sepa- 
rately advocating the same basic approach to 
helping Government get out of farming and 
the farmer get out of Government. 

This is the kind of consensus we need if 
we are to make agriculture a healthy, self- 
supporting part of our total economy. 

The CED has just produced its own pro- 
posals for what it calls an adaptive program 
for agriculture. It seeks the same ends as 
does the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Both oppose Secretary Freeman’s plans to 
put Government more deeply into agricul- 
ture. Both aim at the common goals of (1) 
improving the profits of agriculture, (2) re- 
ducing Government controls over the farm- 
er, and (3) establishing free markets for 
farm products. 

These two organizations, the CED and the 
Farm Bureau, propose differing but comple- 
mentary approaches to the same end. 

They both recognize that the overriding 
need is to reduce the resources now being 
overapplied to agriculture. The Farm Bu- 
Teau would seek to take more cropland out 
of farming. The CED would seek to take 
more farmers out of farming. 

What the CED has in mind is a reduction 
of the farm labor force by approximately 
one-third in a period of not more than 5 
years. One of its principal methods of do- 
ing this would be a new Government-sup- 
ported educational and retraining program 
for farming communities where, its report 
shows, 40 percent of the population today is 
below the age of 20. Here is the key to agri- 
cultural adjustment by helping young peo- 
ple leave an overpopulated agriculture be- 
fore they are committed to it as a career. 

The need is to reduce steadily and rapidly 
the resources, principally labor and plant, 
now going into agriculture. The CED is 
convinced that this can be done over a pe- 
riod of a few years and that the end result 
will make farming profitable without Gov- 
ernment controls and cut the present swollen 
agricultural budget by $3 billion a year. 

New farm legislation is certainly going to 
be needed. Nothing could be more useful 
than to have the CED and the Farm Bureau 
join forces and present a common program. 
Congress should welcome it. 


ADAPTIVE AGRICULTURE 
The Committee on Economic Development 


has brought out an “Adaptive Program for 
Agriculture,” the chief virtue of which is in 
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its proposals for helping excess farm labor 
get into nonfarm jobs by maintaining high 
levels of industrial activity and by better 
training and education in rural areas. 

There will be much disagreement over the 
CED plan to cut farm labor by one-third 
over a 5-year period during which adjust- 
ment price supports and land diversion pay- 
ments would be made at a diminishing rate 
so that, in the end, the market would call 
forth the appropriate amount of capital, 
labor, and land input, without further Goy- 
ernment subsidy, 

That the CED's 5-year plan would end 
with a free-market agriculture having a 
satisfactory per capita income is greatly to 
be doubted. D. E. Hathaway, one of the ad- 
visers to the CED farm subcommittee, has 
estimated, in another context, that a return 
to free markets without controls or price 
supports would cut farm income by per- 
haps a third or more. This view is widely 
shared. That would leave per capita farm 
income of a much smaller agriculture, at 
the end, at the unsatisfactory level where it 
is now. 

The CED’s plan would cut the farm labor 
force from 5.5 to 3.5 million—at about 
400,000 to 500,000 a year. It finds the cur- 
rent rate of emigration from farming too 
slow. But the labor force in agriculture 
has dropped by 40 percent since 1940. In 
1910, 31 percent of the working population 
of this country was engaged in farming. By 
1950 it had dropped to 11.6 percent. In the 
sixties, the decline in total farm popula- 
tion has averaged 900,000 a year. It may 
be doubted that our economy can be made 
to adjust without serious social and political 
consequences to a much more rapid rate of 
change. 

The basic theory of the CED is that low 
farm prices will cut the input of land and 
labor resources in agriculture and that non- 
farm occupations can absorb the farm labor 
surplus at a much more rapid rate of emi- 
gration. Both premises are to be doubted, 

C. E. Bishop has pointed out in “Labor 
Mobility and Population in Agriculture” that 
“farm product prices would have little or no 
influence on the rate of migration.” He 
finds some evidence that emigration rises 
when income per farmworker increases in 
relation to income of factory workers. He 
thinks “more farm people are ready to trans- 
fer from farm to nonfarm jobs at prevailing 
rates of return than jobs are available.” The 
CED thinks price supports have “deterred 
the movement of resources out of agricul- 
ture,” but Bishop thinks that “on balance, 
the effect may have been to increase migra- 
tion through providing farm people with the 
capital needed to transfer to nonfarm areas.” 
Farm migration, he points out, has been the 
greatest from areas receiving the highest pro- 
portion of income from price supported com- 
Modities. Nor is it clear that low prices 
cause acreage reduction and reduced pro- 
duction as the CED seems to think. Mr. 
Hathaway has pointed out elsewhere that 
the farmer “having made the initial com- 
mitment of his labor and capital to agricul- 
ture * * * finds the best way in which he 
can individually maximize his income is to 
increase output even further than his present 
level of excessive production.” 

Whether lower prices will or will not cut 
the farm plant and labor force, can jobs be 
found in nonfarm work for more ex-farm 
labor? The CED thinks so. But Varden 
Fuller of the University of California, who 
has contributed to a recent analysis made 
at Iowa State, thinks “the prospective eco- 
nomic environment of the sixties will be less 
favorable to continued large scale off-farm 
migration.” In the absence of a dramatic 
change in the economy's growth rate there is 
good cause to agree with Varden. The econ- 
omy has not been able to absorb natural 
increases to labor force. The CED report 
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estimates that its plan would cause the labor 
force, which it says is now growing 1½ mil- 
lion a year, to grow 134 million a year or at 
a rate of 40 percent greater. (The economy 
has not been able to absorb at the 114 mil- 
lion rate and for nearly a year only 600,000 
of the statistically expected 1½ million have 
been added to the labor market.) The CED 
takes no account, moreover, of the effect of 
a contracted agriculture on the 6 million 
engaged in the farm supply business or the 
10 million engaged in processing, shipping, 
and distributing farm products. There 
would be an emigration out of these occupa- 
tions, too. In dealing with the farm prob- 
lem, we deal not just with the 5.5 million 
farm producers but with all those in related 
enterprise and with the 45 to 50 million 
rural, nonfarm people in towns and villages 
across the land. The serious dislocation of 
this national rural community, brought 
about by a drastic contraction of agriculture, 
moreover, could so greatly diminish buying 
power in rural America that nonfarm in- 
dustry would be affected and its ability to 
absorb former farmers further diminished. 
The outlook for more rapid emigration from 
agriculture and for its easy absorption in 
nonfarm industry is not good. 

The CED rejects out of hand the possi- 
bility of solving the farm problem by “a 
stringent, leak-proof control of production, 
so that farmers will get higher prices for a 
smaller volume of sales.” It thinks it un- 
certain” that this could be effective “with- 
out policing measures that would be intoler- 
able in America.” And yet, such stringent 
controls are in effect on rice, peanuts, to- 
bacco, and cotton and have not produced 
“intolerable” policing measures. This is es- 
sentially the program the administration 
urged Congress to enact for other crops. 

For all the difficulties of production con- 
trol, and they certainly are numerous and 
formidable, they hold out a larger hope for 
a prosperous rural America than the CED's 
proposals for returning, after an interval, to 
the free play of the market. There is not 
sufficient evidence that low farm prices, if 
the country would tolerate the hardships 
they would induce, would produce the di- 
minished investment of labor and land and 
capital resources needed to achieve balanced 
agricultural production. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that the nonfarm economy 
can absorb the millions of persons that 
would be added to the labor force by more 
rapidly contracting agriculture, by curtail- 
ing the work force engaged in farm supply 
and marketing and by diminishing job op- 
portunities throughout nonfarm rural Amer- 
ica. 

The rate of emigration from agriculture 
will take care of itself if a healthy, growing, 
and expanding national economy, in urban 
and in rural areas as well, provides ade- 
quately remunerative nonfarm jobs for a 
well-educated and sufficiently trained rural 
population. The coercion of farm prices at 
poverty levels will not be needed to force 
the efficient use of manpower. 


GTA Dairy RATIO ROUNDUP, JULY 13, 1962 

An imposing group of high-level corpora- 
tion executives have got all figured 
out for farmers. These big business presi- 
dents and chairmen belong to the conserva- 
tive Committee for Economic Development 
which claims it is nonprofit, nonpolitical for 
research and education only. But if farmers 
have any doubts about what would happen 
to them with these corporation men calling 
the farm tune, we'll pass on to you some of 
their recommendations, 

The first thing they recommend is the im- 
mediate reduction of prices for wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, and feed grains. The Committee 
for Economic Development says farmers are 
being misled by high price supports, and they 
ought to get used to the idea of much lower 
farm prices. 
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Do you farm people agree with that? 

Recommendation No. 2 from the corpora- 
tion executives is to get rid of 2 million 
farmers. Take em off the land because we 
don’t need them. What the country needs 
are more farm machines and fewer farm peo- 
ple, the executives claim. 

We are pleased to see that they would like 
to have a Government program to reeducate 
the ex-farmers for city jobs, but nowhere did 
we see a solution for the unemployment that 
cities now have. So we wonder where in the 
cities would ex-farmers find jobs. 

This is a very serious problem because an 
ex-farmer, young or old, would have to be a 
craftsman in one certain specialty to hope to 
gain a decent job in the metropolitan areas. 

In addition to lowering farm prices and 
getting rid of 2 million farmers, the CED 
wants to eliminate Federal farm programs 
within 5 years. That’s what it calls the pe- 
riod of adjustment—5 years—long enough 
to get farmers back to the old free market 
era. During that period it would develop a 
long-range soil bank and farmers in certain 
areas would be told to get their land out 
of crops and into grass. During these 5 
years of price and income decline the CED 
would have the Government give farmers 
some compensatory payments, but after that 
all farmers would be back in the good old 
days. 

In a nutshell, and a small one at that, 
that’s what the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment wants for farmers. On the CED’s 
Research and Policy Committee, which drew 
up this corporation farm plan, are men at 
the very top levels of such corporations as 
Ford Motor, Standard Oil, Hormel packing, 
Sears, Roebuck, John Hancock insurance, 
Eastman Kodak, Merck & Co. drug makers, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, King 
Ranch, Inc. Texas and South America, Gen- 
eral Motors, American Can, Crown Zellerbach 
paper, and so on. 

All the things that the corporations think 
farmers ought not to get fills an 80-page, 
dollar-a-copy printed report. So perhaps it 
would be only fair for farmers to try to 
scrounge up a few hundred thousand dollars 
to make a report on what they’d recommend 
for corporations. Things, perhaps, like do- 
ing away with subsidies to big business, cut- 
ting tractor prices by a third, lowering in- 
terest rates one-half, unlocking interlocking 
boards of directors, putting business on the 
free market so it could be competitive at 
home and around the world. In other words, 
if corporation chiefs claim to know what’s 
best of farmers, we're sure farmers have some 
appropriate suggestions as to what would be 
good for corporations. What do you think? 


JIM CROW CRAFT UNIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on June 
19, 1962, the Philadelphia Tribune pub- 
lished an article entitled “World Sur- 
vival Threatened by Jim Crow Craft 
Unions.” The article was written by 
George D. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson points out unanswerably 
the difficulty which Negro citizens are 
having in obtaining employment 
through unions which are segregated. 
He states: 

In Philadelphia alone, Negroes accounted 
for 52 percent of all unemployment, although 
they make up but 13 percent of the work 
force. 


He attributes this situation in large 
part to the fact that many Negroes are 
not permitted to join labor unions. 

Earlier this year I introduced a bill 
which would make racial discrimination 
by labor unions an unfair labor practice. 
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The information contained in this arti- 
cle provides strong arguments for action 
on that bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Johnson’s article may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WORED SURVIVAL THREATENED BY Jim CROW 
CRAFT UNIONS 
(By George D. Johnson) 

In a recent statement issued by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, it has been estimated 
that 5 million more skilled craftsmen will be 
needed by 1970. This estimate has been 
projected to cover an expanding economy as 
well as replacements for those workers who 
may retire or die. Yet in spite of such a 
projection, apprenticeship training programs 
continue to lag. The bulk of our country's 
registered apprenticeship programs—some 
7,800 in all—are run by joint union-em- 
ployer committees which the unions domi- 
nate. Unfortunately for the country and 
particularly the Negro, the old diehard 
union leaders control the craft unions with 
iron fists. They still cling to old philoso- 
phies of the medieval guilds. Then, as to- 
day, skilled crafts were kept within the 
family circle. Outside apprentices need 
sponsors. Since there are virtually no Ne- 
groes in most skilled craft unions, there are 
no sponsors for Negro applicants. 

This union-made apartheidism poses a 
horrifying problem for the Negro, barred 
from virtually all but the unskilled indus- 
trial jobs. He is the first to be laid off when 
business is slow or machines replace’ men. 
Automation is today wiping out some 35,000 
unskilled or semiskilled jobs per week—al- 
most 2 million per year. Moreover, barred 
from training, the Negro can’t move into the 
new jobs that automation creates. Unem- 
ployment figures reveal his plight. In the 
great northern industrial centers, one of 
every three Negro wage earners was idle 
sometime during 1961. His rate of jobless- 
ness was 2½ times that of the whites. In 
Detroit, for instance, Negroes accounted for 
more than 60 percent of all unemployed, al- 
though they make up 20 percent of the wage 
earners. In Philadelphia alone, Negroes ac- 
counted for 52 percent of all unemployment, 
although they make up but 13 percent of the 
work force. 

In order for the Negro to literally over- 
come his plight, he must be given a better 
deal from the large craft unions. The Na- 
tional Government, who is the biggest single 
work contractor, has recently made some 
pretext at recognizing their problems. The 
President’s Committee on Equal Job Oppor- 
tunities has been attempting to recruit 
qualified Negroes with labor backgrounds to 
serve as job apprenticeship representatives, 
the promise being that Negro representatives 
would work with unions and industries doing 
business with the Government, to see that 
job apprenticeship training programs are 
made available to all workers, 

However, with so few Negroes ever having 
the opportunities to become closely associa- 
ted with apprenticeship training programs, 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission has been 
ruling “A lack of qualifications” as reason 
for the ineligibility of those Negroes who may 
apply. 

But this is a problem that must be solved, 
and it must be solved by those responsible 
leaders of the labor movement. The time 
has come when the leaders of the large in- 
dustrial unions must stand up and be 
counted. As they have demonstrated in 
the past, they must seize the initiative; they 
must pressure their brother craft unions into 
recognizing the sign of the times. The need 
for world survival takes precedence over a 
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guild survival. The insurance of both can 
only be paid in premiums of responsibility 
to equal justice. 


SPINGARN MEDAL AWARDED TO DR. 
ROBERT C. WEAVER 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this year 
the Spingarn Medal, awarded by the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in recognition of 
“the highest or noblest achievement by 
an American Negro in the preceding year 
or years,” has been presented to Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The NAACP is to be congratulated on its 
judicious selection of Dr. Weaver as the 
47th recipient of this distinguished 
award. 

Dr. Weaver, in an excellent acceptance 
speech, told his audience of Negro lead- 
ers that not only must they continue 
their vigorous work to provide equal 
rights and opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans but also they and all members of 
the Negro community must take full ad- 
vantage of and utilize the opportunities 
which are being opened to them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Weaver's address be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE, MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, ATLANTA, 
Ga., JULY 8, 1962 


I am greatly honored to join the 46 Ameri- 
cans who has preceded me as recipients of 
the Sp Medal, Like most of them, I 
accept this distinction with humility, realiz- 
ing that no individual alone achieves any- 
thing. 

The medal that I accept today should be 
dissected into many parts. One of the larg- 
est of these should go to my parents who 
established high standards and even higher 
goals for their two sons. They also never 
accepted for themselves or their children 
the psychological limitations of a color-caste 
system. The other major segment is deserved 
by my wife, who, during the 27 years of our 
marriage, has blended—and at times sub- 
ordinated—her own successful career to 
mine. She has also provided a constant at- 
mosphere of intellectual stimulation—and 
affectionate criticlsm—while maintaining a 
home in which I have found love and com- 
panionship, Then, too, there are my 
friends—among whom I count Roy Wilkins— 
who have given sound advice, high precepts 
of service, and stimulating social contacts. 
On behalf of all of these I thank you for this 
recognition, 

After 48 years one may pause to question if 
an award such as this has significance to- 
day. The answer is found in the social sys- 
tem in which we live. 

While it is true that the existence of merit 
and achievement among American Negroes 
is more widely recognized now than ever be- 
fore, we do not carry coals to Newcastle when 
we call attention to achievement. In this 
situation are both the encouragement of 
progress and the discouragement of the pace 
at which we have moved toward equal op- 
portunity. 

Hundreds—perhaps thousands—of Ameri- 
can Negroes qualify for such an award. Most 
of these men and women carry out respon- 
sible assignments in public service, edu- 
cation, business or commerce. Others are 

_ excelling in the arts; and many are out- 
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standing as athletes. In most instances they 
are no longer the first, or even one of several, 
Negroes in significant or especially produc- 
tive activities. 

At the same time, some Negroes who are 
involved in work or creative activities which 
attract attention are today discussed—and 
even dissected—in the daily press as well 
as tho national magazines. Since the rise of 
the new African states, the mass media of 
information have carried the pictures of 
many Negroes—both native born and foreign, 
Radio and TV also cover the news involving 
this phase of our domestic and international 
life. Thus, the literate American is more 
conscious than ever before of the achieve- 
ments of some outstanding N. $ 

While this occasion of recognition appears 
to be of declining significance to society—as 
contrasted to the individual concerned—it 
still serves a need. Indeed, we honor one 
person only to cause association with the 
much larger number of colored Americans 
who merit an equal award. 

We must recognize, however, that the 
awarding of a medal to a man or woman of 
African descent and American citizenship 
reflects the status of Negroes as hyphenated 
Americans. It says, in effect, that as the 
centennial of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion approaches, we are thought of as Negro- 
Americans rather than Americans. 

This does not mean, of course, that if 
this and similar awards were abolished our 
position would change. Rather it is a re- 
flection of the fact that the objectives of 
the NAACP are still not yet a reality. That 
we can and do raise this question is an in- 
dication that we are on the way. And I 
believe that victory is inevitable. 

It is the second objective of this award— 
to stimulate the ambition of colored youth— 
that should give us pause. As never be- 
fore, our youth needs to be stimulated. Its 
horizons must be raised, and its motiva- 
tions need to be revitalized. Let us not, 
however, be naive about the matter. Pre- 
cepts and examples alone are not enough. 
But they do serve an important purpose, 
reflecting the dichotomy of the Negro’s 
status in the United States. 

An increasing number of Negroes are 
achieving a place in the mainstream of our 
economic life. In some parts of the country 
they are participating effectively in the 
political and cultural activities of their com- 
munities. These are predominately those 
who have dominant motivations and stand- 
ards of training and achievement. They 
are, for the most part, the successful, mid- 
dle-class colored Americans, And their 
numbers have increased significantly in re- 
cent years, but this is far from an indica- 
tion that Negroes have achieved equal op- 
portunity in a land that professes to afford 
this to all its people. 

A much larger number of colored Ameri- 
cans are not only outside the mainstream 
of our society but see no hope of entering 
it. This situation is capitalized upon by the 
champions of the status quo, They say that 
the average Negro must demonstrate to the 
average white that the latter’s fears are 
groundless. One proponent of this point of 
view has recently written that ‘Negro crime” 
and illegitimacy must decline and Negro 
neighborhoods must stop deteriorating. 

Of course, we have been seeking such goals 
for years. We do not, however, either ab- 
solve the individual of responsibility or as- 
sume that Negroes can lift themselves en 
masse by their collective, individual boot- 
straps. We recognize what Oscar Handlin 
has set forth in his recent book The New- 
comers” when he stated: “Discrimination has 
* * depressed the underprivileged while 
the conditions produced by deprivation be- 
come the grounds—or at least the pretext— 
for continued discrimination.” 

As compared to the earlier newcomers to 
our cities who came from Europe, the later 
ones, who are colored, face much greater 
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impediments to moving from the slums or 
from the bottom of the economic ladder. 
And many of them have concluded that no 
matter what they may do as individuals, the 
color-caste system will not permit them to 
enjoy the economic, social, and spatial mo- 
bility which typified their white prototypes. 

For them, the successes of a few Negroes 
are no inspiration. Rather it becomes the 
basis for class resentment. And in a minori- 
ty group it is safer to resent the class lines 
within the segregated society than to battle 
against color barriers which involve the 
dominant group as well. 

This emerging class differentiation within 
the nonwhite society is, in large part, a 
reflection of resentment against middle-class 
chauvinism—a trait which seems to be color 
blind. Those of us—white and black alike— 
who overcome obstacles tend to assume that 
we have done so solely because of our own 
talents and abilities and that those who are 
less successful could have done so were they 
as able, ambitious, and energetic as were we. 

But success is a fickle mistress. It in- 
volves luck, as well as work, timing, as well 
as ability, and, equally important, the social 
environment which influences all of us. No 
individual is an island unto himself. No 
people advance on individual merit alone. 
For every successful person, there are others 
equally qualified who, either because of 
forces beyond their control or social atti- 
tudes. and institutions, never haye the 
chance to prove themselves. In addition, 
some suffer from personal or economic in- 
securities, and these, too, are 1 
products of the cultural milieu in whi 
they develop. 

The tragedy of discrimination and limita- 
tions based upon color is that they afford an 
excuse for failure while erecting barriers to 
success. Thus, people who repeatedly butt 
their heads against a wall of denial hesitate 
to try again when they see an apparent 
opening. Denied the rewards of conformity 
to middle-class values, they reject them, A 
new, a distinct, and a protective culture with 
values and behavior patterns all of its own, 
emerges, And those who are conditioned by 
these protective devices resist the values and 
motivations of the dominant class structure 
since the latter have no reality in their ex- 
perience. This is a major dimension of the 
present color problem in America, and it 
exists at the very time when there are sig- 
nificant evidences of greater opportunity for 
a segment of the Negro population, 

What the NAACP or any other organiza- 
tion may do to create a more mobile social 
order is but one side of the coin. The other 
sides involves the decisions, actions, and am- 
bitions of individuals. The two are ines- 
capably related, and the latter is compli- 
cated, so that we are only beginning to 
develop techniques for dealing with it effec- 
tively. 

Eli Ginzberg in his book The Negro Fo- 
tential” has stated the matter well. 

“If the color barrier could be eliminated 
overnight, that fact alone would not materi- 
ally improve the [economic] position of the 
Negro. * * The exploitation of opportu- 
nity, therefore, must wait upon the develop- 
ment of ability. But, conversely, the devel- 
opment of specialized abilities must wait 
upon opportunity. * * * Because of his his- 
tory, the American Negro is not prepared in 
the same way as the white population to 
take full advantage of the economic oppor- 
tunities that exist. The leaders of 
the Negro community, of course, must con- 
tinue to press for treatment according to 
merit rather than color. But this is only 
the beginning of their responsibility. They 
must convince their fellow Negroes that 
equality cannot be bestowed; it must be 
earned, Negroes must learn how to utilize 
the opportunities now open to them. Only 
if they do so will they achieve the equality 
they seek.” 
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There is no one organization or one philos- 
ophy which can meet all the needs of lead- 
ership. Increasingly, government—at all its 
levels—must supplement programs of self- 
help with services designed to accelerate the 
readiness of nonwhites to participate fully 
in the life of the Nation. 

But to recognize that no one approach is 
enough is not to repudiate those which have 
been successful. Had not NAACP been the 
effective instrument that it has been for 
more than a half a century, we would not 
today discuss those problems, This is not 
the time to flirt with the romantic “new ap- 
proaches” which would repudiate the efforts 
which have made them possible. Nor is it a 
time to say that there is a one-way street 
to solutions. 

The effective battle against discrimination 
and segregation must continue. And it 
will. At the same time, the NAACP will, as 
it has, press upon government and commu- 
nities to meet the day-to-day problems of 
unassimilated newcomers to urban com- 
munities. And it must continue to urge 
colored Americans to assume the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in all their aspects. It 
would be foolish if the association at- 
tempted to perform all of these functions by 
itself. It would be reprehensible if it failed 
to point out the necessity for their perform- 
ance. 

A half century is a long time in an in- 
dividual’s life; it is short in the span of 
history. It is but a segment of man’s ex- 
perience, but for one in his mid-fifties, like 
myself, it is a long time to wait for the 
promises of democracy. From the earliest 
elementary school, I have pledged allegiance 
to a nation “with freedom and justice for 
all.” I want to see that goal in more real- 
istic terms during my lifetime. And I am 
sure that few Negroes in America have a 
different objective. 

I am engaged in trying to make American 
urban areas—where two-thirds of the Na- 
tion’s people now reside—better places in 
which to live. I am also concerned, as a 
Government official, in providing greater 
choices to all Americans in the selection of 
where and in what type of housing they may 
live. And these choices must be as real for 
nonwhites as for whites. 

For me there is no conflict between my 
concern for better urban environment and 
equal opportunities for all Americans. This 
country will never be stronger than its abil- 
ity to provide all its people a chance to con- 
tribute their best to the national welfare. 
If democracy has one benchmark it is the 
ability to afford the man lowest on the totem 
pole an opportunity to make his maximum 
contribution. This does not mean that his 
standard of achievement is based on the color 
of his skin, nor does it mean that anyone 
who doesn’t produce has to be, or should be, 
recognized, 

In becoming the 47th recipient of the 
Spingarn Medal I wish to pay a few personal 
tributes. First, let me say how pleased I 
am that Mrs. Amy E. Spingarn and Arthur 
B. Spingarn have been, and still are, so vital 
a part of the NAACP. Mrs. Spingarn was a 
fellow member of the national board during 
the period I was privileged to serve on that 
body, and I know her dedication to equality 
for all. 

It is almost impossible to think of NAACP 
and not associate with its timeless, dedicated, 
and effective president, Arthur B. Spingarn. 
For several decades I have considered him my 
friend and inspired colleague in good works. 
He is the best that America can produce. For 
me, it is a distinct joy and inspiration to take 
this tribute which bears his name. 


HUMANE TREATMENT OF 
EXPERIMENTAL ANIMALS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in March 
of this year I introduced a bill to pro- 
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vide for the humane treatment of ex- 
perimental animals. Ever since, I have 
been receiving letters of condemnation 
from members of the medical profession 
and letters of commendation from lay- 
men. My mail is running about 10 to 1 
in favor of the bill, although many of 
those who favor the objectives of the bill 
think it should provide more stringent 
controls. 

On July 6, the Washington Evening 
Star published an article entitled Hu- 
mane Animal Bill Opposed,” written by 
the Columnist Betty Beale, which dis- 
cusses this situation. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMANE ANIMAL BILL OPPOSED 
(By Betty Beale) 

Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania, is 
astounded. On March 28 he introduced a 
bill for the humane treatment of experi- 
mental animals and ever since, he says, he 
has been receiving letters of condemnation 
from members of the medical profession. 

It seems inconceivable that men engaged 
in trying to alleviate the suffering of man- 
kind should object to humane treatment of 
any living thing. 

A Philadelphia doctor wrote him that it 
would “invoke undue hardships on academic 
investigators” and extend “unwarranted po- 
lice power to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare.” 

Frankly, this columnist, a dog lover, thinks 
if it takes police power to keep people from 
being cruel to animals, it’s time we had it. 
After all, it took a Federal law to keep adults 
from working little children long and tedious 
hours, 

Another doctor wrote him, “You are lable 
to become associated with the lunatic fringe 
as represented by antivivisection.” 

This, it seems, is about as far from the 
point as one can get. Whether you are 
horrified at the thought of animals being 
experimented on, or think it is a necessity 
for medical progress, how can you argue 
against treating them humanely whatever 
the situation? 

Mrs. Mike Monroney, wife of the Oklahoma 
Senator and chairman of WARDS (welfare 
of animals used in research, drugs and sur- 
gery), said yesterday, “I know that animals 
are going to be used and since they are, the 
least we can do is see that they have proper 
housing and care. Since they are giving their 
lives to help humanity, why can’t humans 
make them comfortable while they go 
through these experiments?” 

The doctors who write in that the ani- 
mals are getting humane care simply haven't 
investigated the animal laboratories around 
the country. They should talk to Mrs. Roger 
Stevens, president of the Animal Welfare 
Institute; Mrs. Monroney, Mrs. Peyton Hawes 
Dunn, executive secretary of WARDS, or my- 
self, a member of the WARDS committee. 

Christine Stevens, whose husband is head 
of the National Cultural Center, could and 
would tell them of the failure to anesthe- 
tize dogs while inflicting burns on one- 
third of their bodies and letting them die 
afterward in misery; of rabbits in such small 
cages they can only crouch; of a kitten with 
a broken paw nobody bothered to fix though 
it had undergone a head operation for the 
sake of humanity; of an old, half-blind 
spaniel that had undergone major surgery 
being hosed down and left soaking wet and 
trembling; of the untrained, unconcerned 
caretakers who allow these things frequently 
with the approval of the scientists. 


Mrs. Dunn could also tell them of the un- 


believable callousness of animal research 
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centers where cages upon cages of dogs are 
stacked under scorched roofs in the sum- 
mer, in unheated places in the winter, of 
emaciated, starved dogs in cages. 

I can tell them as an eyewitness here 
in Washington of dogs in nothing but wire 
cages not big enough for them to stand 
up straight or move in except to go around 
in circles; cages that have no runways yet 
the only home the dog has until he dies 
maybe not for 8 years. 

To walk by these cages and see these dogs 
wag their tails, still hoping for some sign 
of affection from human beings who have 
treated them this way, is a heartbreaking 
experience. 

One wonders how the Health Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate can postpone for a mo- 
ment Senator CLank's request for hearings 
on his bill and let this suffering continue. 
The Senator is willing to amend his bill 
to satisfy the doctors who think it might 
demand too much paperwork of them. And 
it should be amended to provide for a Na- 
tional Institute for Laboratory Animal Care, 
says Mrs. Dunn, that would instruct, inspect, 
and enforce the proper treatment. 

But unless the men on the Hill have the 
courage to hold hearings and weather the 
screams from opposing groups in the coun- 
try to give us a law as good as Great 
Britain's, they can cease thinking of this 
country as a humane nation, say the women 
of WARDS. 


PRAYER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, citi- 
zens of Ohio continue to voice their deep 
concern and protest relative to the recent 
Supreme Court decision involving prayer 
in our public schools. 

Just recently I received a copy of a 
poem by Bess Reiselt, of Plain City, Ohio, 
pertinent to the subject; a telegram urg- 
ing that Congress seek redress from the 
recent ruling of the Court; and a petition 
on the same subject signed by 37 citizens 
of the Columbus, Ohio, area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the poem, the telegram, and 
the body of the petition be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the various 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
RECoRD, as follows: 

Nation Nor THE SAME WitrHovur His NAME 
To the EDITOR: 
You can’t praise the Lord 
And pass the ammunition, 
The Supreme Court has spoken 
A strong admonition, 


We'll throw out our money, 
Or just let it rust, 

It contains naughty words— 
Says, “In God we trust.” 


The Lord's Prayer is gone 
Twould never get the nod, 

And the Pledge of Allegiance, 
For it says “under God.” 


Now we've lost a lot of songs 
“America the Beautiful,” 
America,“ too, 
Horrors God Bless America.“ 
None of these will ever do. 


To open all assemblies 
We'll now sing the blues, 
The “Star Spangled Banner” 

We surely can’t use. 


About a new hymn (?) 
The Marines will have to see, 
For theirs mentions heaven, 
And that can never be. 
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We have to stop playing taps, 
For the living and the dead. 

Mustn't say “God is nigh,” 
To lay to rest or put to bed. 


Now this poetry “stinks,” 


It smells sweet as a rose. 


So now may Congress send 
To the States throughout the land. 
An amendment that still puts us 
"Neath the Great Almighty’s hand. 


Buss REISELT, 

Prarn Crry, OHIO. 

CEEVELAND, OHIO, July 12, 1962. 
Senator Prank LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Ohio rally for prayer launched July 9 
in Cleveland by the Organization to Fight 
Communism, Inc., Post Office Box 281, Cleve- 
land, has already received more than 1,000 


the undersigned, 
as our representatives Congress to sup- 
port any measures to seek redress from the 
recent ruling of the Supreme Court of the 
United States relating to the prohibition of 
the offer of prayers in the schools of New 
York State. We urge you as our representa- 
tive to support any that would 
lead to the amendment of the Constitution 
to allow the voluntary offering of prayer in 
the public schools of the United States.” 
Our goal is 1 million signatures. We are 
aiming for national participation. Please 
read this into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Sincerely, 
Lera Woop, 
Chairman. 


PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES or AMERICA 


We, the undersigned, being citizems of the 
United States of America and registered vot- 
ers in the State of Ohio, do hereby respect- 
fully petition the Congress to prepare and, 
in accordance with article V of the Constitu- 
tion, to submit to the States an amendment 
to the Constitution, which amendment shall 
be directed to the following ends: 

1. To assure to our children and to our 
children’s children the unalienable right to 
pray to Almighty God in thankfulness, for 
protection and for divine guidance. 

2. To assure this right to all 
under the control of the Federal Government 
or of any of the several States or territories. 

3. To retain in the Pledge of Allegiance, 
in the National Anthem, on our coims and 
moneys, and in oaths of office reference to 
our trust in and dependence upon divine 
providence. 

And to such other ends as are appropriate 
and proper. 

(Signed by 37 Citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, area.) 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes. 
AMERICA’S AGED CITIZENS DUE MEDICAL CARE 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
generally, the older people get, the less 
they are able to earn. The older people 
get, the more often they need hospital 
and medical care. 

Therefore, with each passing year, an 
aging person faces mounting health 
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problems with a thinner purse, and with 
each passing year, the cost of medical 
care goes up, up, and up. 

So nearly everybody over 65 who does 


this frightening 5 

That the restoration of a degree of 
health— that life a 
luxury he cannot 


Nor should there be anything partisan 
about the steps we take to safeguard our 
aged citizens. 8 

In this country about 17 million peo- 
ple are over the age of 65, some 700,000 
of them in State of Texas. Among 
hands, hearts, and 


j 
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a 
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they are now forbidden by circumstances 
to share equally. 
I am not talking about 17 million dig- 


parents who need our help, even though 
some are too feeble to ask for it and 
are drowned out by the concerted shout- 
ing of those who oppose humanitarian 
legislation. Iam talking about the aged 
Americans whose children eannot. carry 
the burden of ever-increasing medical 
care for the aged alone. By 1980 the 
number of Americans over 65 may reach 
26 millions. 

Back in 1854 Abraham Lincoln wrote 
that the legitimate object of govern- 
ment is to do for the people what they 
need to have done but cannot do for 
themselves as individuals. I subscribe 
to this view. 

Medical care for the aged is a legiti- 
mate object of government by any hu- 
mane standard of reasoning. 

The program now under discussion for 
the medical care for the aged, would pro- 
vide a means to pay for hospital and out- 
patient care and nursing home services. 
It does not pay doctors, nor would it af- 
fect the free choice of a doctor. The 
doctor-patient relationship is not af- 
feeted, except to this extent: As a pa- 
tient is better able to meet. his hospital 
bills through a pay-as-you-go social 
security system, not requiring the outlay 
of meager cash resources, he is then bet- 
ter able to pay his doctor. 

Mr. President, this is not an antidoc- 
tor bill. The bill would enable patients 
to pay the fees of doctors of their free 
choice. 


It is my belief that a program of pay- 
as-you-go social security insurance to 
provide the aged with a means to help 
themselves will benefit the aged with a 
means to help themselves, will benefit 
the patient, the aced with 
climbing costs of equipment and facili- 
ties—and the doctor, who already spends 
mueh time treating patients unable to 
pay. 
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This whole subject was covered in the 
1960 platform of the Democratic Party. 
I read into the Recom a part of item No. 
6 from the 1960 platform, under the 
caption. “Health.” 

6. “The right to adequate medical care 
and the opportunity to achieve and enjoy 
good health.“ 

Ulness is expensive. Many Americans have 
neither incomes nor insurance protection to 
enable them to pay for modern health care. 
The problem is particularly acute with our 
older citizens, among whom serious ness 
strikes most often. 

We shall provide medical care benefits for 
the aged as part of the time-tested social 
security insurance system. We reject any 
proposal which would require such citizens 
to submit to the indignity of a means test— 
a pauper’s oath. 

For young and old alike, we need more 


Medical care for older persons—60 mil- 
lion Americans—more than a third of our 
people—have no insurance protection against 
the high cost of ness. For the rest, private 
health imsurance pays, on the average, only 
about one-third of the cost of medical care. 

The problem is particularly acute among 
the 16 million Americans over 65 years old, 
disabled workers, widows, and orphans. 

The Republican administration refused to 
acknowledge any national responsibility for 
3 ase for elder citizens until forced 

do so by an increasingly outraged “ 
Then their belated proposal was a cynical 
sham built around a degrading test based on 
means or income—a pauper’s oath, 

The most practicable way to provide health 
protection for older people is to use the con- 
tributory machinery of the social security 
system for insurance covering hospital bills 
and other high-cost medical services. For 
those relatively few of our older people who 
have never been eligible for social security 
coverage we shall provide ben- 
efits by appropriations from the general 
revenue. 


In this respect the Democratic Party 
platform unites with every humanitarian 
consideration, with the instincts of the 
American people for caring for the aged, 
and with sound economics, to impel the 
vote for the Anderson amendment for 
the medical care of the aged. Now is the 
time for action. I imtend to vote for 


REBUTTAL TO SENATOR ANDERSON’S MISLEADING 
CHARGES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] on last Friday, July 13, be- 
ginning at page 13587 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, called upon me to point 
out when the Senate Finance Committee 
conducted hearings on the Forand bill. 
He said: I do not recall any hearings 
on the Forand bill.” Mr. President, I 
am willing to produce evidence that 
hearings were held on Forand-type leg- 
islation. If the junior Senator from New 
Mexico will obtain from the committee 
staff a copy of the hearings on HR. 
12580, he will find that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, on July 29 and 30, 
1960, held public hearings. During these 
hearings Forand-type legislation was 
discussed by several witnesses. One such 
example was the testimony of Nelson 
Cruikshank, director, Department of So- 
cial Security, AFL-CIO. In fact, in the 
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middle of page 234 the following words 
can be found: 
FORAND-KING-ANDERSON BILLS IDENTICAL IN 
PURPOSE 

No, sir, it does not; because what we are 
really proposing is that a Forand-type 
amendment, if you wish to call it that, be 
added to the provisions of— 


The junior Senator from New Mexico 
again challenged me to explain another 
portion of my remarks during the Sen- 
ate debate last week. I had stated that 
the junior Senator from New Mexico and 
the then junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, John F. Kennedy, in 1960 sponsored 
to H.R. 12580 an amendment of the 
Forand-bill type, which was defeated. 
This is a fact; and the junior Senator 
from New Mexico certainly cannot deny 
that he voted for the amendment, which 
was defeated by a vote of 51 to 44. The 
amendment involved was almost iden- 
tical with the Forand bill. It, too, was 
proposed to be financed by social se- 
curity at the same rate of increased tax, 
and had virtually the same benefits as 
the old Forand bill. 

The junior Senator from New Mexico 
again challenged my statement regarding 
the 10-to—7 vote in the Senate Finance 
Committee in January of this year. 
However, the Senator now describes as 
misleading my statement regarding the 
motion before the Senate committee, 
which was defeated. Regardless of how 
the junior Senator from New Mexico 
chooses to interpret the motion, the ef- 
fect of the motion, had it passed, would 
have been to call for Senate Finance 
Committee hearings at a time when the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
had not acted in this area. I choose to 
follow the Constitution of the United 
States, which guarantees to the House 
of Representatives the authority to orig- 
inate revenue-raising legislation. 
KNOWLAND AMENDMENT NO PRECEDENT FOR 

ANDERSON PROPOSAL 


Mr. President, on July 13, at page 
13588 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] called attention to an amend- 
ment to H.R. 6000 offered in 1950 by 
Senator Knowland of California; and 
the Senator from New Mexico claimed 
that that amendment established a prec- 
edent for approving the present Ander- 
son amendment which has been offered 
to H.R. 10606. 

In speaking of the Knowland amend- 
ment, the Senator from New Mexico 
stated that it was a very far reaching 
amendment to the social security bill, 
H.R. 6000.” However, in checking, Mr. 
President, I find that the amendment 
involved only two short paragraphs. 
This is a far cry from the comprehensive 
77-page Anderson amendment, plus the 
Javits amendment and the other amend- 
ments which have been offered to the 
Anderson proposal. 

Also it should be pointed out that 
Senator Knowland’s amendment was of- 
fered only after an urgent request for 
its enactment had been received from 
the Interstate Conference of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Administrators. 
The purpose of the amendment was 
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to prevent abuse of authority vested in 
the Secretary of Labor to withhold 
grants and impose penalties on the 
States for nonconformity with Federal 
administrative decisions involving the 
unemployment compensation law. The 
Knowland amendment had widespread 
support throughout the United States, 
and was approved by the Senate by a 
vote of 45 to 37. 

At this point in history, I do not wish 
to debate the merits of H.R. 6000 of the 
81st Congress with the junior Senator 
from New Mexico. However, in keeping 
with his claim that Senator Knowland’s 
amendment in 1950 should be regarded 
as a precedent, I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that the junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico voted against the 
Knowland amendment. If he follows 
the precedent which he has cited, then 
to be consistent, it would seem to me that 
he would now be bound to vote against 
his own amendment to H.R. 10606. 

Mr. President, again I urge the Sen- 
ate to reject the Anderson amendments 
and to approve the welfare bill as re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

WELFARE RECIPIENTS WILL SUFFER AS RESULT 

OF ADMINISTRATION'S DELAY ON H.R. 10606 


Mr. President, I have been concerned 
that as a result of Senator ANDERSON’s 
medical care amendment to H.R. 10606, 
the public welfare amendments of 1962, 
welfare recipients would suffer because 
of the delay in enacting this legislation. 
I know from talking with other Senators 
that this is certainly a critical matter 
in the larger, more populous States, and 
to a lesser degree in my own State of 
Utah. 

Last week, Mr. President, I called the 
Utah Department of Public Welfare, and 
talked with Commissioner Lamont B. 
Gundersen concerning the status in Utah 
of funds to continue welfare programs 
during the coming weeks and months. 
I was informed that there is an urgent 
need for the U.S. Senate to pass im- 
mediately H.R. 10606, because the 
funds in Utah are rapidly running 
out. It will be necessary for Utah to 
modify or discontinue most, if not all, 
of its welfare programs, unless Federal 
funds are made available not later than 
July 30, 1962. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a copy of a letter dated July 11, 
1962, received from Mr. Lamont B. Gun- 
dersen, commissioner of public welfare 
of the State of Utah. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STATE OF UTAH, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 11, 1962. 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: In accordance 
with our telephone conversation regarding 
the welfare bill before the Congress, I sub- 
mit the following: 

As soon as the ADCUP program terminated 
on June 30, 1961, the full financial burden 


for this program was placed on the State. 
This will seriously deplete State welfare 
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funds in the middle of the biennium, The 
amount of Federal money the State of Utah 
receives for the above-mentioned program 
and ADCFC and the recent increase of $1 
Federal matching on the remaining Federal 
matched programs amounts to approximate- 
ly $60,000. per month which the State of 
Utah will not receive because of the expi- 
ration on June 30 of these programs. This 
will make it necessary for the State of Utah 
to abandon these programs by July 30, 1962, 
unless Federal funds are available. 

I am very pleased to respond to your 
request and hope that the information will 
be of value to you. 

Kindest personal regards. 

PuBLIC WELFARE COMMISSION, 
LAMONT B. GUNDERSEN, 
Commissioner. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, the 
unanimous-consent agreement, as modi- 
fied, goes into effect; and the time now 
is controlled in accordance with the 
agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
absence of a quorum is suggested, the 
time required for the quorum call not 
be charged to the time available to either 
side under the unanimous-consent 
agreement; and that after a live quorum 
has been obtained, the debate for 2 hours 
be had, and that the time for the taking 
of the vote be extended accordingly 
beyond 3 p.m.; in other words, that the 
time required for the live quorum not be 
taken from the time available to either 
side under the agreement; that 2 hours 
for debate be available thereafter; that 
the vote be taken after the two hours, 
at whatever time following 3 p.m. that 
may be; and that the time during the 2 
hours be controlled, pursuant to the fur- 
ther agreement entered on yesterday, by 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, let me 
ask whether I correctly understand that 
the Senator from Minnesota is propos- 
ing that 2 hours after 3 o’clock be 
allowed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, 2 hours after 
the completion of the quorum call. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And when 
will the quorum call be had? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded by the Senator from 
Minnesota? The Chair hears none; and, 
without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


No. 120 Leg.] 

Alken Bush Church 
Allott Butler Clark 
Anderson Byrd, Va. Cooper 
Bartlett Byrd, W. Va Cotton 
Beall Cannon Curtis 
Bennett Capehart Dirksen 
Bible Carlson Dodd 

Carroll Douglas 
Bottum Case Dworshak 
Burdick Chavez Eastland 


Ellender Kuchel Prouty 
Engic Lausche Proxmire 
Ervin Long, Mo. Randolph * 
Fong Long, Hawail Robertson 
Fulbright Long. La. Russell 
Goldwater Magnuson 
Gore Mansfield Scott 
Gruening McCarthy Smathers 
Hart McClellan Smith, Mass. 
Hartke McGee Smith, Maine 
Hayden McNamara Sparkman 
Hickenlooper Metcalf Stennis 
Hickey er Symington 
Hill Monroney Talmadge 
Holland Thurmond 
Hruska Morton 
Humphrey Moss Wiley 
Jackson Mundt Williams, N.J 
Javits M Williams, Del. 
Johnston Muskie Yarborough 
Jordan Neuberger Young, N. Dak 
Keating re Young, Ohio 
Kefauver Pearson 
Kerr Pell 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
hour is 1:15. It is my understanding 
that, under the unanimous consent 
agreement, the Senate may proceed for 
2 hours from now, and then will come the 
vote on the motion to table, the time to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
majority leader and the minority leader. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, will 


Mr. MANSFIELD. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to 
turn over the control of the time on this 
side to the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who has 
been the leading advocate of the health 
care plan. I make that unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Does a Senator yield time? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 12 minutes to the Senator from 
New York iMr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I con- 
sider it an honor to lead off in this de- 
bate in behalf of the proponents of the 
Anderson amendments, to which many 
Members of the Senate have very kindly 
added my name. 

I say this because I think it is our op- 
portunity to do something for the people 
of America which the people of America. 
have long waited for. If we make the 


ment on another bill, because of the lack 
of hearings, or because of other proce- 
dures some of us may not be satisfied 
with, although I am—and let this meas- 
ure go down the drain, whether it can 
be re-created or not is a real question. 
The real sufferers will be those over 65 
who need medical care. 

I read with the greatest of interest 
the views and the arguments made with 
respect to this bill, and they are summed 
up, as I see them, into four arguments: 

First, that this is an important depar- 
ture in national policy. 

Second, that physicians’ care and 
other types of care are needed other 
than those provided by this amendment. 

Third, that if the amendment is put 
on the public welfare bill, it will be lost 
in the end; this amendment is tagged 


Job. 
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to the publie welfare bill; it is not going 
to get anywhere in the House; why 


bother with it? 


Fourth, the Kerr-Mills Aet will do the 


Mr. President, I should like to spend 
the time allotted to me in answering 
those points. First, and very impor- 
tantly, that this is an important depar- 
ture in national policy: It is an impor- 
tant departure in national policy, and 
it is a departure that ought to be made. 

The reason why it ought to be made, 
in my view, is that it now can be safely 
made, having had added to it what it did 
not have before, and what I am proud 
to say my associates and I added: First, 
universality of coverage, and in a very 
brilliant way, in implementing the meas- 
ure so that those who would not have 
been covered under the King-Anderson 
bill, those who were not under the social 
security system over a period of 10 
years, are covered, taking advantage of 
the fact that, as the system now func- 
tions, 95 percent or more will be under 
it within a few years. 

Therefore, it was not necesary to twist 
or torture the plan at all in order to 
include the nonbeneficiaries by phasing 
them in over a period of years. 

This is an important departure in 
American policy, but a beneficial one, 
and it is high time we made it. 

The reason for that is that this is 
the solid rock on which the act must. 
be built, as I see it. The question is not 
whether the Anderson bill is right or 
wrong; I think the question is, What are 
the alternatives to the Anderson bill? 

The alternatives leave the vast num- 
ber Rate over 65 who need and require 


If this program is a departure in na- 
tional policy, it is one which is well justi- 
fied, now that it has been architectured 
in the American tradition and spirit. 

Second, it is argued that many differ- 


and other types of care are needed. 

We have a right to ask the question. 
If basic hospital care is not given, what 
is there to build om? On the other hand, 
if hospital care is given and this sys- 
tem is opened up, as our amendments 
have done, to the whole private enter- 
prise system—pension plans, coopera- 
tive, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, private 
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insurance plans, whatever is available 
the Anderson plan will completely trans- 
form it. 

We will have made it into a floor, 
rather than a ceiling, which it was be- 
fore. It will be a floor upon which other 
things can be built. 

I have actually given, in detail, the 


tive items of care. One can get a very 
liberal package, with all kinds of medical 
care and physician’s services, for about 
$7.50 a month per person. One can get 
æ minimal package of surgical and 
medical care and other types of benefits, 
which would make this a very fine pro- 
gram for anybody who has it, for as 
little as $3.30 per month per person. 

This will become a very solid floor, 
because of its design, on which a medical 
care for the aged program can be built. 

Third, and very importantly, it has 
been said that the public welfare bill 
will die, or that the House will not pass 
the bill. 

Mr. President, would if not be even 
more certain that the House will not 
pass the bill if we do not pass the bill? 
Would that not really be the death knell 
of our medical care for the aging, and 
nobody knows for how long? 

Mr. President, if we want the public 
welfare bill to pass, there are many ways 
to get it. We can get it by action in the 
other body; whether it be on a motion 
to suspend the rules, whether it be as 
the result of a petition signed by a ma- 
jority of the Members, whether it be by 
a rule granted for a conference—and I 
shall come to that in a moment—wheth- 
er it be by normal committee action, or 
whether it be by a 60-day extension of 
the public welfare amendments, which 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] proposed, in which a number 


of us joined. 


Onee the Senate manifests its will, we 
shall have an opportunity to go some- 
where. If the Senate does not manifest 
its will, them the program will be dead. 

This will be the payoff vote, I repeat— 
here and now—on the motion to table. 

The fourth argument is that the Kerr- 
Mills law will do the job. Let us look at 
the record. The Kerr-Mills law has 
been in effect for 2 years. It covers 
102,378 recipients in about half of the 
States of the Union. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the money is spent in 
and the overwhelming majority of the 
recipients reside in the rich States, in- 
cluding the State of New York, in which 
over 90 percent of the money is now 
being spent. 

In addition, the Kerr-Mills approach 
is the poorhouse approach. It is better 
than nothing, but let us understand it. 
It is the means test. approach, or the 
poorhouse approach. If a person is in- 
digent, if a person is broken down and 
has no one to help him, if a person can- 
not do anything else, he may get aid. He 
never knows in advance whether he will 
get it. Only when he becomes really sick 
is it possible for him to qualify. 
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The whole virtue of what we are try- 
ing to do is that a person will know 
where he is, based on the insurance prin- 
ciple. This is the fundamental and crit- 
ical difference between what we are 
trying to do and the Kerr-Mills ap- 
proach. 

One hundred and two thousand recipi- 
ents are taken care of under the Kerr- 
Mills law. Let us compare that number 
with the number in need. There are 12 
million people over 65 years of age who 
have incomes of less than $2,000 a year. 
The average expense of a medical char- 
acter for the individual who is over 65 
years of age is $177 a year. Obviously, 
those who have incomes of under $2,000 
a year cannot afford that expense. 

One-third of the persons in that in- 
come and age bracket have some in- 
surance protection, That leaves us with 
a figure of 8 million people who prop- 
erly are eligible for some kind of care. 
One out of six of those goes to a hospital 
every year. That gets us to a figure of 
about 1% million people. That is the 
very minimum number of those who need 
help. 

Let us compare that figure with the 
102,000 recipients under the Kerr-Mills 
program in half of the States, who are 
qualified after a period of 2 years. 

Mr. President, the answer is to be 
found in the vote to be taken. The 
motion to table is said to be a sudden 
death motion. Mr. President, it will be 
sudden death, but sudden death to what? 
Will it be sudden death to the amend- 
ments alone? Not at all. It will be sud- 
den death to the hopes and aspirations 
of those who are 65, who at iast have be- 
gun to see the beginnings of some kind 
of national responsibility for their health 
care. That is the sudden death it will 
be. 

One other point, Mr. President. My 
colleague, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerri, in what was for him a 
typically brilliant speech yesterday, 
asked the question of what kind of 
mockery it would be if we should give to 
the aged in this country care under the 
amendments but not all the care he 
thinks they ought to have, not all the 
care a few are getting under the Kerr- 
Mills program. 

I ask, Mr. President, what kind of a 
mockery would it be to leave those people 
with stones in their mouths and to give 
them nothing, if the Senate defeats the 
amendments today? At the very least 
this is the fundamental base, this is the 
floor, which would give to those people 
the very minimum one-third of their 
health care. That would be an apprecia- 
ble beginning in this country. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to say 
a word to my colleagues on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle about conserva- 
tism in regard to this proposal. I have 
heard Senator after Senator argue that 
it would be more conservative to proceed 
by general appropriations. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we should multiply the cost of 
the Kerr-Mills program, which today is 
about $200 million a year, by the num- 
ber of people who ought to be eligible 
for that kind of care, which is about 
10 times the number who are eligible 
now, that would give us a cost of over 
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$2 billion a year. Half of that cost would 
have to be appropriated by the Federal 
Government. That would be a billion 
dollar appropriation. 

Mr. President, would that be more con- 
servative or less conservative than the 
pay-as-you-go approach, with contribu- 
tions by people who are fighting for the 
opportunity to participate and to pay, 
through a slight increase in social secu- 
rity taxes? 

Mr. President, many Senators have 
argued that social security taxes will go 
up if the amendments are enacted. They 
will go up anyhow. They will go up 
whether we pass the amendments or not. 

When we pass the amendments, and 
the social security taxes go up slightly 
more than they otherwise will go up, 
people then will get tangible and real 
benefits. 

Why is it that the aged people of this 
country, on the whole—a clear majority 
of them—are fighting for this program? 
Why is it that the younger people—a 
great majority of them—are fighting for 
this program? 

They are fighting for two reasons, Mr. 
President. The first is that the aged 
need medical care and they are not 
getting it. They will not get it, Mr. 
President, unless we provide a program. 
Let us not forget that. Let us not forget 
that there are people who do not go to 
the hospitals because it is too expensive, 
and they get sick and die sooner than 
they should. 

Let us remember that the younger 
people, children and relatives of the 
aged, are supporting them. They are 
interested in this proposal. Let us re- 
member that the younger people are pay- 
ing the social security taxes, and they 
look forward to this program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
cr in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
have one-half minute or 1 minute more? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield one-half minute to the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for one-half minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let us also remember 
that the younger people will pay the so- 
cial security taxes, and they look for- 
ward to doing so with dignity and 
capacity, on the basis of self-assurance, 
which is the highest form of self- 
reliance and of individual private en- 
terprise, especially since we have now 
protected the amendments by opening 
them up to the whole competitive pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

This is an opportunity we may never 
have again. I hope very much that the 
Senate will decisively defeat the motion 
to table the amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Nursing Home Evalu- 
ation and the Question of Hospital Af- 
filiation,” written by John A. Hackley 
and published in Hospital Topics for 
March 1962. 
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There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


NURSING HOME EVALUATION AND THE QUESTION 
OF HOSPITAL AFFILIATION 
(By John A, Hackley) 

As is often repeated, the term “nursing 
home“ means many things to many people. 
And it should. Existing nursing homes serve 
their respective communities in such a 
variety of capacities that no narrow concept 
of a nursing home, as we know the institu- 
tion today, can exist. The nursing home as 
a facility has emerged to meet many varying 
needs of people. In this rather undirected 
emergence there has come a quite recent 
national concern, 

Perhaps this concern about nursing facili- 
ties, their patients and their services is 
merely symptomatic of a slowly dawning 
realization that many professions and health 
services not only are interested in nursing 
facilities and their patients but actually have 
an undeniable responsibility to such facilities 
and primarily to the patients they serve. 

The origin of many of the problems and 
needs of nursing-home patients does not 
necessarily lie in nursing-home institution- 
alization, Rather, these often are yocational, 
social, medical, and economic problems which 
an individual faces wherever he is. A recog- 
nition of the fundamental kinship between 
health services and those more commonly 

d as health-related services—even 
though the latter may be social or economic 
in purpose—will constitute a long step for- 
ward toward the time when the health and 
welfare of a human and the public of 
which he is an integral part will be literally 
indivisible. 


COORDINATION IN THE COMMUNITY 


Perhaps one of the greatest deterrents to 
a realistic integration of health and health- 
related services is the factor of considering 
integration and coordination—and even af- 
filiation with the hospital—in the light 
solely of administrative structure and the 
administrative problems that might arise. 
If, instead, we were to plan the organization 
of services simply from the standpoint of 
what the patient himself requires for 
timely, effective care, the problems of co- 
ordination would be far less complex and 
discouraging. 

The term “nursing home” itself should 
not be an exclusive one but rather an inclu- 
sive one referring to proprietary, voluntary, 
and public facilities, whatever the auspices 
or legislation or administrative structure. 
By the same token, “community health re- 
sources” should embrace all types of agen- 
cies and resources: public, voluntary, or pri- 
vate, regardless of whether they are directly 
or indirectly health-related in terms of their 
specific services or objectives. 

Perhaps the most important emphasis is 
that, although the nursing home's place and 
function in the community seem to be ever 
changing today, ultimately it will be rather 
clearly defined and adhered to. And if this 
character of the nursing home and its place 
in the community is not spelled out by the 
nursing-home profession itself in a realistic 
and professional way, then rest assured it 
will be delineated by others who may be less 
directly affected or less experienced to do so. 

WHAT IS A NURSING HOME? 

“When we opened this nursing home,” one 
administrator has remarked, “we planned 
our service for certain kinds of patients; but 
we have never been able to serve exclusively 
those particular groups.” His comment has 
found concurrence in the experience 
of Illinois Rehabilitation Education Service, 
a Public Aid Commission program, in the 
many discussions between its staff and ad- 
ministrators. In some cases, perhaps, those 
who planned and established the nursing 
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facilities did not do a thorough job of com- 
munity exploration. But even where rela- 
tively adequate planning has preceded the 
development of a nursing facility it is still 
infrequent to find the facility in real control 
of the kinds of patients it admits. 

The community itself, its hospitals and 
physicians, and certainly its agencies, have 
virtually dictated the intake policies of the 
institution. It is as much the way in which 
the community uses its nursing homes as it 
is the homes’ own limitations and strengths 
which has shaped many of our present facili- 
ties into what they are today. The immedi- 
ate needs of the community are a dominant 
force in forming the character of the nurs- 
ing facility. 

From community to community, locality to 
locality, nursing homes—whatever their 
sponsorship—may function as chronic-dis- 
ease hospitals, nursing-care facilities, homes 
for the aged, sheltered-care homes, day-care 
centers, room-and-board situations, or—as 
in one community—a place in which hospital 
patients were put to die so as to reduce the 
mortality status of the large county general 
hospital. 

Many nursing homes are the only medical- 
care facility (or one of a very few health 
care resources) in a given area. Approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the nursing homes co- 
operating ina research program of the 
rehabilitation education service were the 
only such homes in their communities. Sev- 
eral were the only facilities serving sick and 
disabled people in their area. 

Coupled with this is the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the theory that more and more 
patients are institutionalized in nursing 
homes for lack of a more appropriate facil- 
ity. Case studies often discover that it was 
not the diagnoses and current health pic- 
ture of a patient which precipitated his in- 
stitutionalization; rather, it was the com- 
pounding of his total situation by his 
pressing social and economic needs that 
brought him into the nursing home. 


THE MUCH-DISCUSSED SUBJECT OF CLASSIFICA- 
TION 


All of this brings up (although only briefly 
here) the subject of classification of nurs- 
ing homes. Classification is a device which 
has been frequently tried in many different 
States with varying degrees of failure. Un- 
fortunately, current proposals for regulation 
often seem an attempt merely to use new 
tags—new nomenclature—in the effort to 
upgrade nursing-home standards and guar- 
antee a certain level of performance that 
current rules and regulations do not seem 
totally capable of achieving. 

Many groups (Joint Council To Improve 
the Health of the Aged, the American Hos- 
pital Association’s Council on Professional 
Practice, the Public Health Service, to name 
afew) are investigating the idea of nursing- 
home classification. Not the least of these 
is the current congressional interest. Just 
as any Federal legislation for health care 
of the aged will very probably incorporate 
nursing-home care, so it would also include 
the need for national uniform nursing-home 
standards, now lacking. 

Certainly, two admonitions must be made 
in developing any system of classification: 
(1) standards used to evaluate hospital fa- 
cilities cannot be totally translated to nurs- 
ing homes: some modification is needed; 
(2) any system of classification should be 
acceptable to the facilities but applied by 
an outside agent: real pitfalls are inherent 
in self-accreditation and classification. 

For the present, though, until the role and 
function of the nursing home are more clear- 
ly defined, the responsibility continues to fall 
to the nursing home to provide answers— 
however inadequate they may be—to a wide 
range of the medical, social, and economic 
problems of the chronically ill, disabled, and 
aged receiving care in these institutions. 
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ALLIANCE WITH THE HOSPITAL 


It is becoming trite to say that the nursing 
home should not be a place where people 
are sent to die. In practice, however, this is 
exactly the way many nursing homes have 
been used by the community, whether death 
has occurred in 3 weeks or 30 years, and 
whether it was due to an immediate medical 
reason or merely came as a climax to 30 years 
spent in an institution out of lack of more 
appropriate accommodations. 

If nursing homes are to be institutions 
which serve patients only for that relatively 
limited amount of time when the special 
services associated with nursing-home care 
are required; if medical care, nursing care, 
and the innumerable allied services and re- 
sources of the community are realistically 
conceived as a continuum available to all for 
whatever length of time and in whatever 
degree required—then there should be no 
doubt of the nursing home’s position in the 
medical-care spectrum of the community. 

When, on the other hand, the nursing 
home is seen as a substandard hospital, or 
a less-than-acceptable substitute for a gen- 
eral hospital, it cannot be intelligently em- 
ployed in the case of the chronically ill and 
the aged. 

Although the nursing home cannot be ex- 
pected to provide the intensive acute care 
concomitant with hospitalization, it would 
be both foolhardy and disastrous to assume 
that the nursing service of the home need 
be any less comprehensive than that tra- 
ditionally attributed to the hospital. The 
very nature of those long-term illnesses and 
disabilities which legitimately warrant 
nursing-home placement may actually re- 
quire a greater degree of nursing service. 
However, often this also implies a reduction 
in the need for services rendered by regis- 
tered nurses or more highly skilled person- 
nel and an extension of those of licensed 
practical nurses, graduate nurses, and less 
professionally trained people. As numerous 
studies and the graphic evidence of indi- 
vidual patients testify, some patients were 
institutionalized in the nursing home pri- 
marily because the hospital facilities were 
neither geared nor equipped for care of the 
long-term patient. 

The value of affiliation between commu- 
nity hospitals and nursing homes has been 
frequently discussed. Proponents of such 
a move say it would bring about a more 
clearly defined and objective appreciation of 
the nursing homes’ role in the community 
medical picture, and, in line with the phi- 
losophy of progressive patient care and co- 
ordinated community services, would also 
facilitate transmission of patients to the 
most appropriate facility. These stated rea- 
sons may imply to some persons that a nurs- 
ing home can achieve status by becoming 
identified with a general hospital and can 
in some vague way enhance the quality of 
its care through closer association with a 
larger medical facility. 

By contrast, the advantages accruing to 
the hospital through affiliation with a nurs- 
ing home are rarely discussed. Yet how can 
we talk about coordinated community care 
and progressive patient care and limit our- 
selves to progression in one direction only? 
This kind of planning is a deception to the 
public, for our actions belie our protesta- 
tions. 

SOME POSITIVE ADVANTAGES 

Just what could the hospital gain by 
affiliation? 

Today we have discovered the truth in the 
concept of treating the whole person; but we 
have also recognized (strangely enough) that 
in order to see the patient as a person and 
provide the kind of care that serves him 
best, we must also know him. So one fun- 
damental facet of affiliation is the establish- 
ment of a channel of communication by 
which a current, comprehensive, and useful 
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account of the patients’ needs and wishes in 
all appropriate areas can be exchanged. In 
this way the patient will not lose his iden- 
tity, and we will not lose sight of the com- 
plexity of his needs. 

Affiliation which provides an uninterrup- 
ted program of care for patients makes the 
staffs of the participating institutions co- 
workers and—with proper administrative 
clima tners in the teamwork re- 
quired for effective care. By a free inter- 
change of visits, personnel of the affiliated 
institutions can become acquainted with a 
patient and his current program of care be- 
fore he is transferred to the other facility. 
No small side effect is the reassurance the 
patient receives with such a practice and the 
resultant minimization of his problems in 
adjusting to a new setting. 

Beyond direct care to individual patients, 
the device of affiliation can work to strength- 
en feelings of mutuality of interest and 
effort. Affiliated institutions in a community 
can become the aggregate spokesman on 
behalf of all the long-term, disabled, and 
aged patients, serving as their interpreter to 
the community and its health resources. As 
a spokesman, too, the institutions can be a 
dynamic factor in stimulating community 
development of the necessary programs and 
resources which presently are inadequate or 
do not exist. 

Another mutual benefit of affiliation is the 
interchange of professional knowledge, skill, 
and experience. For example, provisions for 
scheduled educational staff meetings and 
other in-service training are needed in most 
nursing homes, and the hospital personnel 
should be made available for this training. 
Likewise, the staffs of hospitals—particularly 
those which either contemplate or have 
recently developed a nursing facility for 
long-term patients—have much to learn 
about the complex needs of nursing-home 
patients for which the experience of the 
home's personnel will be invaluable. 

One of the most difficult problems in pro- 
viding the right care, in the right setting, at 
the right time, centers around the need for 
a well-organized, well-functioning central 
referral service in the community, Proper 
affiliation among medical facilities—and fa- 
cilities includes clinics, day-care centers, 
family agencies, as well as hospitals and 
nursing homes—will familiarize each one 
with an accurate understanding of the serv- 
ices of the others. 

THE PRIMARY CONSIDERATION 

If we truly believe that so long as people 
live they deserve the kind of care that gives 
substance to their days and meaning to their 
existence, then we must do all in our power 
to establish, maintain, and improve those 
standards that will accomplish these things 
for the thousands of chronically ill and older 


people who are dependent on institutional 
care as a way of life. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I am for hospital and 
medical care for our aged citizens. I 
want that care to be the best that our 
fine, traditional American system of 
medicine can provide. I want the great 
advances made in medicine and in drugs 
to continue for the benefit of all man- 
kind. The record in this country is un- 
surpassed. 

I do disagree with the proponents of 
the administration plan as introduced 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
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ANDERSON] and other Senators as to how 
we should provide this medical care for 
our citizens over 65. Without boring 
Senators with statistics, I believe they 
will agree that among those over 65 there 
are some people well able to pay for their 
own hospital and medical care or to se- 
cure private insurance to provide the 
same. There are also some older people 
who are unable to provide hospital and 
medical care for themselves. Let us con- 
sider each group. 

The first question is: Should Govern- 
ment provide medical care, including 
hospital care, for our older citizens who 
are unable to provide for such care them- 
selves? I would answer that question 
with an emphatic “Yes.” For many years 
our destitute aged have received hospital 
and medical care at public expense. That 
should be continued. I would go further. 
I would include those people over 65 who 
may have some funds and are self-sup- 
porting, but who cannot pay a costly 
hospital and medical bill. This group 
has sometimes been referred to as the 
near needy. 

Such a program to provide hospital 
and medical care for the near needy, 
including drugs and other essentials for 
sick patients, has been enacted. It is 
known as the Kerr-Mills law. I voted for 
it. Under this law, any State desiring 
to provide medical assistance for people 
over 65, who are near needy, can do 
so and the Federal Government will 
share in the cost. It follows the same 
pattern that has been followed for many 
years in the cases of actual need. The 
near needy are not required to be pau- 
aae in order to be entitled to the bene- 

Under the Kerr-Mills law a program 
can be set up to fit the specific needs of 
a patient. If he needs help in having 
medical prescriptions filled, that can be 
provided. If he must be sent to the hos- 
pital, that can be taken care of. Gov- 
ernment can pay the costs of having the 
doctor call at his home or surgery can be 
provided. In fact, the Kerr-Mills law is 
not limited to fine print benefits. It is 
intended to take care of people over 65 
who need help and who are and should 
be the concern of government. 

A careful look at the figures indicates 
that the States have moved with consid- 
erable speed in availing themselves of the 
benefits of the Kerr-Mills law. As of the 
end of June this year a period of 21 
months had elapsed since the first funds 
became available under the Kerr-Mills 
law and 24 States have inaugurated a 
program. Let us see how this compares 
with similar action taken following the 
1950 amendments when vendor payment 
provisions for medical care were added 
to the old-age assistance program, to the 
aid to dependent children program, and 
to the program for the aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. After 21 
months, 10 States had set up a program 
to include vendor medical payments in 
their ADC program, 7 States had inaug- 
urated the program with reference to the 
aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled persons, and 10 States had in- 
augurated a program for vendor medical 
payments in their program of old age as- 
sistance. This has moved twice as fast 
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as other programs. It is reasonable to 
expect that the Kerr-Mills law will very 
shortly reach the majority of our States 
because they have moved faster with this 
program than the others. 

The other basic question to be asked, 
which is the central proposition, is: 
Shall Government. provide hospital and 
medical care for people over 65 if they 
are well able to provide it for themselves? 
This is a fundamental question. It 
means, should we tax future workers, the 
young workers, the middle-aged workers, 
and the aged if they are still working, to 
pay the hospital bills and some related 
medical expenses for all older people, in- 
cluding those who are well able to pay 
for it themselves? My answer to that 
question is “No.” I do not believe, for 
instance, the Government should tax 
young people who are raising a family, 
buying a home, and educating their 
children to pay the hospital bills of indi- 
viduals who are financially able to pay 
their own bills. This is the essence of 
the Kennedy administration's proposal. 

Some very interesting statistics were 
complied by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and published in the Monthly Labor 
Review for August 1960. These relate to 
the city worker’s family budget. To 
work from a norm the statistics relate 
to a family of four, an employed hus- 
band of 38 years, a wife not employed 
outside the home, and two children, a 
girl 18 and a boy 13. The study is de- 
signed to arrive at a dollar amount which 
will give such a family an adequate liv- 
ing, including health, efficiency, nurture 
of children, and participation in social 
and community activities. The level is 
described as ‘modest but adequate.” 
The average income before taxes is esti- 
mated between $7,000 and $7,500 an- 
nually. 

This study went on to show what such 
a family would pay for the various items 
in their cost of living. This included 
an item for medical care. Medical care 
was described as including health in- 
surance paid for by the head of the 
family, medical costs not covered, den- 
tal costs, and medicines. It was based 
on a study conducted in 20 cities across 
the country. Medical care in the 20 
cities surveyed ranged from $250 in 
Scranton, Pa., to $424 in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Medical care in Houston was $309 
annually and in Chicago $314 annually. 

In November 1960, the Monthly Labor 
Review published a compilation made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics entitled 
“Interim Budget for Retired Couple” 
which was similar to the one made in 
August concerning the family of four. 
The same cities were used for the survey. 

This retired couple “budget family” 
assumed a husband and a wife, age 65 
or over, who maintain their own two- 
or three-room rented dwelling in an 
urban area. The couple is assumed to 
be self-supporting, in reasonably good 
health, and able to take care of them- 
selves, The budget takes into account 
social and psychological, as well as 
physical needs, so it is not a minimum 
subsistence budget. On an annual basis, 
this hypothetical couple's living expenses 
run from $2,641 in Houston, Tex., to 
$3,366 in Chicago, III. 
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The cost of medical care for retired 
couples in these 20 cities is described 
in this report as being between $222 an- 
nually in Scranton, Pa., to $366 in Los 
Angeles, Calif. The annual cost of 
medical care for retired couples includes 
a weighted average cost with hospital 
insurance coverage for 45 percent of this 
group. This covers the same broad 
range of medical and dental costs in- 
cluded in the “family of four” concept. 
Medical care for the “family of four,” 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics 
computes between 6 and 7 percent of 
the annual budget. For the “retired 
couple” it computes to an average of 9 
percent of annual budget. 

I believe these figures are very perti- 
nent and that they deserve recognition. 

It is obvious that, while many hard- 
ship cases exist in the age bracket of 65 
or over, hardships for medical expenses 
are by no means limited to that group. 

It is obvious that many young fathers 
and mothers raising families encounter 
medical expense that is overwhelmingly 
burdensome. 

If the administration proposal is 
enacted it will mean a man can have an 
annual income of a hundred thousand 
dollars or more, unlimited capital assets, 
need not be retired, yet if he is 65, his 
hospital bill and certain related medical 
expenses will be paid. By whom will it 
be paid? It will be paid by the workers 
and the self-employed and the employers 
of the country. 

We would tax the physically handi- 
capped, the blind, and the aged who are 
still working to pay hospital bills for 
people who are well able to pay them 
themselves. That is the essence of this 
proposal. That is its central theme. 

I am opposed to this proposal for 
several reasons: 

First. The proposal would provide hos- 
pital care for aged without considering 
whether they could afford to pay their 
own hospital expenses. 

Second. The proposal would finance 
such a program through the social secu- 
rity system, thus overburdening the pres- 
ent system. 

Third. The proposal would increase 
withholding taxes, primarily on the 
young, making it more difficult for them 
to meet their current medical expenses, 
much less provide for future expenses. 

Fourth. The enactment of the Ken- 
nedy proposal would result in a poorer 
quality of medical service for all of our 
citizens. 

In citing established facts and figures 
in support of my position, I want to give 
credit to certain of my colleagues. 
Representative Tom Curtis, of Missouri, 
has been a leader in research on the sub- 
ject of hospital and medical care for the 
aged, and I want to pay tribute to him. 

Let us consider just what the adminis- 
tration’s proposal would do for the aged. 
It would pay for hospital services up to 
90 days and certain nursing home sery- 
ices up to 180 days, plus additional home 
health services and outpatient diagnostic 
services or, as Representative GRIFFITHS 
Says: 

This program adds up to the payment of 
the costs of hospital care and economical 
substitutes for hospital care. 
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It should also be pointed out that the 
first cost of hospital expenses, ranging 
from $20 to $90, would have to be paid by 
the aged person himself. 

The administration proposal would 
not pay for most doctor bills incurred 
in the hospital. 

The administration proposal would 
not pay for calls at the doctor’s office. 

The administration proposal would 
not pay for doctor calls at the home. 

The administration proposal would not 
pay for surgery. 

The administration proposal would 
not pay for prescriptions, or medicines, 
or drugs of any kind outside of the hos- 
pital. The administration proposal 
would contribute nothing significant to- 
ward the problem of catastrophic ill- 
ness. 

The administration proposal would not 
provide any benefits for people confined 
to a mental or tuberculosis hospital. 

A study has been made as to what 
portion of the costs of illness would be 
paid if the administration plan were 
enacted into law. This has been estab- 
lished as being 25 percent of the ex- 
penses of illness of persons eligible for 
the benefits. In other words, for the 
people covered, whether they are in need 
or not, it would not pay 75 percent of the 
expenses incurred. 

My colleague, Tom Cunris, has very 
aptly pointed out that a medically in- 
digent person is no more able to pay 
75 percent of his medical expenses than 
he is to pay 100 percent of such ex- 
penses. 

Unfortunately, the issue of medical 
and hospital care for the aged has been 
confused by a great deal of misinforma- 
tion. I am satisfied that many of the 
proponents of the measure in Congress 
do not realize its shortcomings. I am 
thoroughly satisfied that many of the 
people back home have been misin- 
formed. It is not uncommon for a 
constituent to write in support of the 
administration’s proposal citing, as a 
reason for its need, the high cost of his 
doctor bills and his medicine. The fact 
is, the proposal being offered would not 
pay any part of either one. 

Either the administration proposal is 
a delusion and will be a disappointment 
to our people, or they must admit it is 
merely a foot in the door for a larger 
program. The estimated cost of the first 
year of operation is a billion dollars. It 
is based upon the premise that Govern- 
ment should tax all of our people to pay 
hospital bills and some related medical 
bills of individuals, some of whom are 
much more able to pay those bills than 
the people paying the taxes. 

I want to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] for the candor he displayed in 
acknowledging that if we pass this 
proposal now before us it will be but a 
beginning. The program will be en- 
larged. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for July 9, 1962, page 12949, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee said: 

If the Senator from Wyoming will per- 
mit me to do so, I wish to comment on the 
two points the able Senator from Louisiana 
raised. One was that if the program of in- 


surance, hospitalization, and medical care 
were enacted, those of us who support it 
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should take the responsibility of consider- 
ing it as only a beginning. I am pleased to 
accept that responsibility; I think it would 
be the beginning of a sound program. 


The administration proposal dis- 
regards the great advances that have 
been made in private health insurance. 
As of June 1, 1962, 136 million of our 
civilian population was covered with 
some form of health insurance. As of 
January 1, 1962, 55 percent or 9.3 million 
of the aged population had some kind 
of private health insurance. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has estimated that by 1965 70 
percent of the aged will have some 
private health insurance. 

This estimate of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the 
effect that by 1965 70 percent of the aged 
will have some private health insurance 
was made back in 1959. It was based 
upon the increase in health insurance 
coverage of social security beneficiaries 
as reported in 1951 and 1957. 

Since 1959 a number of the private 
insurance carriers have inaugurated pro- 
grams of mass enrollment of hospital 
and medical insurance for aged people. 
These programs alone, since their 
inauguration, are estimated to have en- 
rolled well over 1½ million older people. 
Thus, it is apparent that the estimate 
of the Department is very much on the 
low side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my 
opinion that if the American people had 
an opportunity to express themselves on 
the question as to whether or not the 
future workers, the present workers, in- 
cluding the near aged and the aged who 
are still working should be taxed to pay 
the costs of hospitalization and medical 
care for individuals over 65 who are able 
to pay their own such costs that the 
answer of the majority would be in the 
negative. The overwhelming majority 
of expressions that have come from the 
people of Nebraska have been against 
this proposal before us today. Count- 
less groups have taken a position on it. 
For instance, in the June 1962 issue 
of the Nebraska Union Farmer I find 
an article which begins as follows: 

Nebraska Farmers Union delegates to the 
1962 convention adopted a clear and precise 
statement concerning proposals for Federal 
medical aid programs as follows: “Resolved, 
That we oppose the inclusion of medical aid 
under social security.” 


I include that one position taken by a 
distinguished farm organization as typi- 
cal. Thousands of such communications 
could be supplied. 

Many well-meaning people have be- 
lieved hospital and medical insurance 
should be provided under the social se- 
curity system. Many of these people are 
not aware of the true nature of social 
security. They have accepted the mis- 
taken notion that people are paying for 
their own benefits under our social secu- 
rity system. 

Our social security system is a pro- 
gram of social benefits for the aged, their 
widows, and for minor children, 
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financed by currently taxing workers, 
employers, and the self-employed. An 
accurate and very informative article on 
the workings of our social security sys- 
tem was published in the U.S. News & 
World Report on July 2, 1962. In that 
article, referring to our present social se- 
curity system and the proposal to add 
hospital benefits U.S. News & World Re- 
port says: 

The tab for the cost would be picked up, 
as it is being picked up for old age and sur- 
vivor insurance, by employers and by those 
who go on working. In the end the cost will 
fall on employers and on generations not 
yet working. 

In a word, social security programs, to 
date, represent a gigantic bargain for per- 
sons retired, soon to be retired, or fairly well 
along in years, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in the U.S. News & 
World Report to which I have referred 
may be printed at the end of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we 
should not forget that if we never add 
any new benefits to the social security 
law and if we never increase benefits, the 
tax increases that we, the Congress, 
have already imposed will amount to a 
48-percent increase between now and 
1968. But many new increases and ad- 
ditions are being advocated.. 

In order that we might understand the 
true nature of our present social secu- 
rity program, I want to cite some basic 
statistics. These will show that it will 
be the young workers and our future 
workers who will bear the costs of this 
program. To add hospital and medical 
care to the social security program will 
be so costly that it might well endanger 
the program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 8 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let us 
take the case of a worker who retired 
on July 1, 1962, at the age of 65. Let us 
suppose that he has paid the maximum 
he could have paid since the program 
began in 1937 and that he has a wife who 
is of the same age. The total expected 
value of the benefits for this man and 
his wife would be $32,600. The total 
amount of employee taxes that this in- 
dividual has paid is $1,584. 

A couple of similar age retiring on 
July 1, 1962, having been covered by 
social security for the very minimum 
amount that the law recognizes will be 
entitled to benefits having a total ex- 
pected value of $11,100 and the employee 
taxes that this individual would have 
paid from 1937 to date would be the sum 
of $79.13. 

The average benefit paid to a bene- 
ficiary and his wife on the roll as of 
June, 1961, was about $125 per month. 
It is estimated that the husband of this 
average couple is 74 years of age and his 
wife is 69. They have drawn benefits for 
years, yet the total expected value of the 
future benefits to them is about $16,300. 
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It can be said that a worker could have 
obtained his average benefits and paid 
less than $60 in employee taxes in order 
to qualify, and in any case he could 
not have paid more than $1,000 in order 
to qualify for such benefits. 

A self-employed individual first cov- 
ered in January 1955 at the age of 63 
having a wife the same age and retiring 
at age 65 would have paid in a grand 
total in self-employment taxes of $252. 
Such a couple has already received $11,- 
215 in benefits and the value of their 
future benefits is estimated at $23,700. 

There are some individuals still living 
and drawing benefits who went on the 
benefit rolls of the social security pro- 
gram back in 1940. If such an individual 
paid the maximum taxes that he could 
pay as employee from 1937 to 1940 it 
would amount to a total of $90. If that 
individual were a single individual, he 
has already drawn $16,644. At the pres- 
ent time his monthly benefit is $89 per 
month, or just $1 less than the total 
amount that he has paid in in taxes in 
his entire life. 

All of these figures have been provided 
me in a letter from Mr. Robert J. Myers, 
chief actuary of the social security 
system. 

Mr. President, I do not oppose the so- 
cial security benefits that these deserving 
old people are receiving. I merely sug- 
gest that we face the program realisti- 
cally and recognize it for what it is. It 
is a program of paying benefits to our 
aged citizen by taxing workers, employ- 
ers, self-employed, future workers, future 
self-employed, and future employers. 
Social security benefits are not paid for 
by the beneficiary but are paid for by 
others. 

Again I point out the one very funda- 
mental question that we must face in 
passing upon the administration’s pro- 
posal now before us is: Shall we tax 
these workers and future workers to pay 
the hospital care of people over 65 who 
are well able to pay for it themselves?” 
If that question were to be put up to the 
people of all the States of the Union it is 
my guess that the overwhelming majority 
would answer it in the negative. I be- 
lieve that this Senate should likewise 
answer it in the negative. 

It is obvious that many persons 65 
years of age and over are entirely com- 
petent to bear the costs of their medical 
care, so we are faced with the proposi- 
tion of enacting class legislation for one 
age group—not to meet a need but to ex- 
tend a privilege to many who have no 
need. 

The problem of medical and hospital 
care for the aged can best be met 
through existing law, including the Kerr- 
Mills bill, which takes care of the “near 
needy,” and through the channels of pri- 
vate insurance. Let us not forget that 
the Government has failed in every busi- 
ness operation it has started. 

The enactment of the Kennedy pro- 
posal means Government medicine. If 
Government funds are spent to provide 
hospital and related medical care, the 
Congress must give directions as to how 
that money will be spent. There will be 
rules and regulations. There will be 
contracts with hospitals and doctors. 
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The enactment of the Kennedy pro- 
posal now before Congress will mean a 
poorer quality of medical service not only 
for our aged, but for all of our citizens. 
History is on our side in this argument. 

Every country of Europe has some sort 
of government medicine. Let us see 
what has happened. Europe no longer 
leads the world in medical science, yet 
30 years ago medical students from this 
country and from all over the world 
traveled to Europe for advanced medical 
education. They no longer go to Eu- 
rope; they come to the United States be- 
cause our private practice of medicine 
means better medical education and bet- 
ter medical care. 

When Great Britain adopted their pro- 
gram of government medicine in 1947, 
they had 1 doctor for 877 people. Brit- 
ain’s government medicine caused such 
a deterioration in the practice of medi- 
cine that 10 years later they had 1 doctor 
for every 1,149 people. Here in the 
United States, in spite of our population 
explosion, the ratio of physician to pa- 
tient for 1962 is 1 for every 703 people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
convinced that a careful gathering and 
study of the facts will show this proposal 
to be unwise and not in the best interest 
of our citizens, either those over 65 or 
those under 65. 

If it is heresy to say I believe in the 
competence, the integrity, and the skill 
of my family doctor, my family druggist, 
my dentist, and my insurance agent, let 
it be heresy. I want our system to con- 
tinue to make advances in saving lives, 
relieving pain and suffering, and adding 
to the length of life in the future as it 
has in the past. 

The Anderson amendment should be 
defeated. 

Exursrr 1 
THE UNTOLD Story or Your SOCIAL SECURITY 

Check your own social security and you'll 
probably find you are getting a bargain. 
Check your grandson’s, and it’s a different 
story. Reason: Pensions for this generation 
must be paid, in large part, by future 
generations. 

This is to be the untold story of your 
social security. It concerns the pension to 
which you are entitled in retirement, or if 
disabled, and to payments to your survivors 
in event of death. 

Social security is a vast system. Old-age 
and survivors insurance alone in this year 
will involve benefit payments of more than 
$13.2 billion. And the total is to grow 
steadily over the years ahead. 

In 4 of the last 5 years, payments to 
persons drawing benefits have been exceed- 
ing income from payroll taxes. Some alarm 
has been expressed about this deficit between 
outgo from the social security reserve fund 
and income into the fund. 

That, however, is not the story to be told. 

Payroll taxes rose on January 1. They go 
up again on next January 1. Money flow- 
ing into the reserve fund, as a result, once 
again will begin to total more than money 
flowing out. Fears about the safety of the 
fund will subside. 

A Facr— AND QUESTIONS 

A hard and little-understood fact, how- 

ever, will remain to raise questions, 
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The fact is this: Benefits promised to 
people now covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance total an estimated $624 billion. 
Reserves now on hand total around $22 bil- 
lion. Taxes to be paid by people now cov- 
ered by social security to support pensions 
are to be an estimated $282 billion. 

That leaves $320 billion in benefits to pres- 
ent policyholders to be paid by someone else. 
Who will that be? 

The answer, in simple terms, is that this 
deficit, if it is to be paid, will have to be 
paid by future workers at tax rates now in 
the law. Otherwise, persons now in the pen- 
pak system would have to pay sharply higher 

xes. 

Pension bargains for people of the present 
are to become pension burdens for workers 
of the future. 


[Statistics accompanying article in chart 
form] 


Pensions for today’s workers: a burden on 
future generations? 
Billions 
Under social security insurance pro- 
grams for old age and disability: 
Pension money required. Value of 
future benefits to present benefici- 
aries and workers now covered by 
social security... ..-2. re 
Amount on hand: Now in social se- 
curity trust funds to meet future 
obligations of the system 22 
Taxes coming in: Value of future 
contributions to be made by pres- 
ent workers and their employers 


$624 


through payroll taxes 282 
The gap: Deficleney to be made up by 

taxes to be paid by future genera- 

tions of workers and employers... 320 


*The obligations and taxes shown above 
are amounts that would be needed today to 
equal the benefits to be paid out and taxes 
to be collected in future years if the sums 
were invested at 3-percent interest. 


What this means is that people now work- 
ing are not paying their own way under so- 
cial security. The typical worker today will 
get back far more in personal and family 
benefits than he and his employer will con- 
tribute in payroll taxes. In the future, after 
the program matures, millions will get back 
less than they and their employers will con- 
tribute. 


IS YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY A BARGAIN? 


Here are some examples: 

Example A: A worker who retired in 1940 
at age 65. Wife the same age. Before re- 
tirement, worker and employer had paid 
social security taxes for 3 years. Total tax, 
worker and employer combined: $180. Since 
retirement, this man and his wife have been 
drawing benefits for 2214 years. Total bene- 
fits to date: $24,973. 

Example B: A worker who retired last Jan- 
uary 1 after paying the maximum social 
security tax since 1937. Total tax paid by 
worker and employer: $2,868. Add interest 
at 3 percent, and this contribution to the 
pension fund becomes $3,714. Pension from 
now on will be $121 a month for the worker, 
plus $60.50 for his wife if she also is 65 years 
old. If both live out their normal life ex- 
pectancy, then total benefits for man and 
wife: $32,074. 

Example C: College graduate starts work- 
ing in 1962, pays maximum social security 
tax until retirement in the year 2005. Total 
tax paid by worker and employer: $18,564. 
Add interest at 3 percent, and this contribu- 
tion to the pension fund becomes $36,226. 
Pension for man and wife, after retirement, 
will be at a rate of $190 a month. Total 
benefits, normal life: $33,664. 

Example D: Young man gets a job in 1968, 
pays the maximum tax from then until re- 
tirement in the year 2011. Total tax, worker 
and employer: $19,092. With interest at 3 
percent, this is worth $37,954. Assume this 


man is a widower, with no dependents. He 
lives 2 years after retirement, and dies at age 
67. Total benefits, 2 years: $3,048. 


Social security taxes and how they grow 


M 
Rate by worker, paid 
— 1 —— yer —.— 
matched by 
employer 
$30. 00 


IERTE 
8828832328853 


Nore.—The social security tax on self-employed per- 
sons, first covered in 1951, is 1}4 times the tax on em- 
ployees, 

ANOTHER INCREASE COMING? 


To provide for hospitalization and nurs- 
ing-home care for the aged, President Ken- 
nedy now urges an extra one-quarter of 1 
percent in the payroll tax. The tax “base” 
would rise from $4,800 to $5,200. The maxi- 
mum tax then would be raised to $201.50 
next January 1, and go on up to $253.50 by 
1968. 

ONE MORE WINDFALL 


These workers of the future will pay sub- 
stantially higher taxes on their earnings— 
taxes earmarked for social security. They 
will work over a longer span of life, paying 
higher taxes all the way, in order that the 68 
million others now covered by social security 
Can enjoy pensions and other promised 
benefits. 

It now is proposed that hospital insurance 
for retired persons be added to the social se- 
curity system. Once again, if this type of 
insurance is added, older people will get a 
bargain. Those retired when the plan would 
take effect would become entitled, at no cost, 
to hospital and nursing care valued at thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Here would be a windfall for persons now 
retired and those who will retire in years 
shortly after the plan takes effect. 

The tab for the cost would be picked up— 
as it is being picked up for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—by employers and by those 
who go on working. In the end the cost 
would fall on employers and on generations 
not yet working. 

In a word: Social security programs, to 

date, represent a gigantic bargain for persons 
retired, soon to be retired, or fairly well along 
in years. 
For relatively small payments these people 
are assured of an income on retirement. 
Men are assured that, when they die, their 
wives will go on getting an income. There 
is further assurance that minor children will 
get checks in event of the man’s death. A 
bin promise is made of a monthly check 
in event of total disability. 

Once the hospital-care program is in the 
law, pressure will grow to cover hospital 
costs for all persons covered by social se- 
curity, whether working or retired. The final 
step might possibly be to cover doctor bills 
as well. 

IDEA: PAY LATER 


In each case, planning rests on the idea 
that future generations will get and pay 
much of the bill for those who are getting, 
or stand to get, the bargains of the present. 

All of this is part of the strong trend to- 
ward special advantages for older people at 
the expense of the Nation’s younger people. 

Young people with children to educate, 
with a house to furnish and pay for, with 
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saving to do if there is to be any venturing, 


Old people, all of the time, are getting 
more and more advantages. People age 65 


purposes. 

All of this raises the question whether 
young people with more votes than old peo- 
ple will go on giving the breaks to the 
elderly. 

FOR YOUNG: ALTERNATIVES 


Two courses would be open to them if ever 


to be a growing burden. 
1. Inflation of prices can be accepted while 


way, inflation could be used to reduce the 
pension burden, since pensions would repre- 
sent a smaller part of an inflated national 
income. 


2. Taxes could be used to take away some 
of the advantages enjoyed by retired per- 
sons. One tax “reform” now under study 
calls for taxation of social security income, 
There is some pressure to end many other 
special deductions extended to older people. 


In Europe there is a strong trend toward 
shifting to employers a larger and larger part 
of the social security burden. 

The generous attitude of young people is 
attributed to two factors. 

One of these factors is the realization 
that sometime they, too, will be old and will 
want some favors. 

The other factor is that th 


To fill out the untold story of social se- 
curity, U.S. News & World Report asked its 
staff members in Europe to explain how 
those countries—with long experience—have 
met the rising burden of welfare programs. 


West Germany 

The idea of national pension plans got its 
start in Germany. Two World Wars, ending 
in two defeats and destruction of currency, 
destroyed the pension systems. Yet each 
time these systems have come back stronger 
than ever, 

To finance old-age pensions, employers 
and employes each contribute 7 percent of 
the gross wage. For health insurance they 
each contribute an added 4.8 percent. An 
added 0.7 percent goes for sick pay, special 
leaves, family allowances. On top of it all, 
employers contribute an average of 16 per- 
cent for other fringe benefits. Payroll addi- 
tions for social security amount, overall, to 
approximately 45 percent. 

Benefit payments in recent years have 
been adjusted to compensate for price rises. 
Young people do not appear to object to the 
burden they carry. 

Great Britain 


Welfare costs now account for more than 
a third of all Government spending. Work- 
ers covered by welfare programs and their 
employers pay special taxes that pay less 
than half of welfare costs. In the case of 
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health insurance, $3 out of every $4 come 
from general taxes 

Government subsidizes the whole welfare 
program, and political pressure is constantly 
on the side of larger benefits. There is pres- 
sure to cut down defense spending so wel- 
fare can expand. 

Sweden 

A . sales tax was introduced in 
Sweden 2 years ago to help meet the sky- 
rocketing costs of welfare. Social-security 
benefits now account for 15 percent of na- 
tional income, compared with 7 percent be- 
fore World War II. 

In 1960, Government, central and local, 
carried 69 percent of welfare expenses, work- 
ers 20 percent and employers 11 percent. 
Now the pressure is to increase the employ- 
ers’ burden. 

France 

Social welfare im France extends from 
maternity grants, family allowances, rent al- 
lowances and hospitalization to old-age pen- 
sions and death benefits. The expense falls 
mainly on employers, who pay about 30 per- 
cent on their payrolls. The employee con- 
tributes about 6 percent on maximum pay 
of $1,920 a year. 

Italy 


Social security in Italy includes old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, health 
insurance, maternity benefits, family allow- 
ances and some subsidized housing. The 
Government contributes 25 percent to the 
retirement pension fund. 

Employers’ contributions amount to a tax 
of about 50 percent of payrolls. Workers 
eontribute approximately 11 percent of their 
earnings. 


In Western Europe as a whole, social se- 
curity benefits now approximate 15 percent 
of national incomes. The range, according 
to official figures, is 12.6 percent in the Neth- 
erlands to 16.4 percent in France. 

The trend in Europe is toward more and 
more social services, with heavier and heavier 
taxes on employers, plus larger contribu- 
tions by the Government out of general rey- 
enues, This suggests that, in the United 
States, as the years go on, the Government, 
too, will be called upon to support the pen- 
sion fund in addition to the payroll taxes 
that now are scheduled. 


The reserve behind your old-age 
as it is now figured by the size of old-age 
and Sel 2 l. insurance trust fund 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, we have 
been reading and hearing a good deal 
recently about the strike of doctors in 
Saskatchewan, Canada. I fear that in 
many quarters this news has been inter- 
preted as a rebellion against the kind of 
proposal for health insurance for the 
aged that we are considering here to- 
day. I want to make it very clear that 
this is not the case, and I do it now, as 
we approach a decisive tabling vote. 

Today the Senate is considering a 
proposal which would help those citizens 
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who are over 65 years of age pay the 
costs of hospital and nursing home care. 

The Province of Saskatchewan has 
had in operation since 1947 the Sas- 
katchewan Hospital Services Plan which 
provides similar benefits, not just to 
those over 65, but to the entire provincial 
population. 

This plan has been operating success- 
fully for over 15 years and has had the 
full support and cooperation of the medi- 
cal profession. In fact, the plan proved 
to be so popular that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in 1957 enacted a program for 
Federal participation in the provincial 
hospital insurance plans. 

The doctors in Saskatchewan are now 
striking against a new system which 
would cover doctors’ fees for persons of 
all ages—a system which the doctors 
feel strikes at the very heart of their 
profession. 

We do not need today to debate the 
merits of this system or the moral posi- 
tion of a doctor on strike, because the 
proposal before us would not pay doc- 
tors’ fees or interfere in any way what- 
soever in the traditional relationship 
between doctor and patient. 

Mr. President, I am a cosponsor of the 
Anderson amendment because I believe 
it represents an improvement over the 
original King-Anderson bill. It pre- 
serves the social security financing prin- 
ciple, while extending the coverage to 
those 2½ million people over 65 who 
are not now covered by the social se- 
curity or railroad retirement system. 

Including these persons under a Fed- 
eral health insurance program will sub- 
stantially reduce the present financial 
burden on the States and enable the 
States, especially the less wealthy, more 
effectively to utilize the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram for aid to those individuals whose 
medical needs go beyond the scope of the 
Federal program. To kill this proposal, 
as we are asked to do by the motion 
pending, would be a most unfortunate 
action; disappointing young and old, 
healthy and ill in this country. 

Mr. President, I have received many 
letters from citizens of Michigan urging 
my support of a health insurance pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that a 
few of the more recent of these letters be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DETROIT, MICH., 
June 7, 1962. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART. 

DEAR SENATOR: I write to you about the 
medicare bill. It seems that the best argu- 
ment for the bill has not been brought out. 
It is that satisfactory insurance is not avail- 
able to most older people. Sure, policies are 
offered, but so many older people are ex- 
cluded. 

I was offered catastrophe insurance by Mu- 
tual. But, my wife is excluded because of 
a cardiac condition, and my case the excep- 
tions make the policy worthless. So, old 
people can get insurance, if they are in per- 
fect health. What a paradox. 

I am amazed that this central argument 
has not been used, 

I trust that this note may be useful. 

With all good wishes I am, 


Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE CROHN. 
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Sr. CLAIR SHORES, MICH., 
May 20, 1962. 
Senator PHILIP A. HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PHIL: Remember the fuss about so- 
cial security? When President Roosevelt got 
that through, you would think it was going 
to ruin everyone and what a blessing it has 
been along with so many other things that 
were passed at that time. Thank God for 
people like Roosevelt and Kennedy. 

I hope and pray it will be passed into 
law this year. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN MACMILLAN. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
June 14, 1962. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In the course of my work as a psychol- 
ogist, I have had occasion to see a goodly 
number of medically neglected persons, who 
because of lack of funds, go untreated. 

I have reason to believe—human behavior 
being what it is—that lack of foresight and 
too little self-discipline loom large as fac- 
tors for many of these persons. 

The medicare bill now under consideration 
would, obviously, help prevent these human 
failings from affecting one’s medical care 
after retirement. 0 

I see the present ineffectiveness of the 
Kerr-Mills Act as being in large part due to 
the fact that it fails to take into account 
that important psychological thing known 
as self-esteem. Few people, I would guess, 
suffer feelings of self-disrespect and worth- 
lessness when their monthly social security 
check arrives. And likewise I believe it 
would be with medicare under social secu- 
rity. 
I hereby earnestly solicit your support for 
the medicare bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis J. APOTHEKER. 
YPSILANTI, MICH., May 31, 1962. 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I have been much con- 
cerned to notice the large amount of ad- 
vertising carried by our local papers and 
sponsored by the American Medical Associa- 
tion in opposition to the King-Anderson 
bill. Since no agency is strongly support- 
ing the affirmative side of the proposed medi- 
cal aid bill, I am afraid that the public re- 
sponse may not be representative of the 
actual majority opinion. 

It is my sincere hope that you will exert 
your influence toward passage of this legis- 
lation. I am a young university staff mem- 
ber and as such command a salary suf- 
ficiently large that medical care is not likely 
to present a financial problem to me per- 
sonally. However, with the cost of medical 
care as it exists today, I can see no alterna- 
tive to a program financed through social 
security to provide a means for the average 
wage earner to avoid relief assistance in the 
case of extended illness in old age. 

It is my observation that the majority of 
my associates, other than doctors, favor the 
proposed legislation. I hope to learn that 
you are doing all possible for the passage of 
the King-Anderson bill. 

Thank you for your help in this important 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
FLOYD C. ELDER. 
PAINTERS UNION INSURANCE FUND, 
Detroit, Mich., May 29, 1962. 
Senator PHILIP HART, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The trustees of the Painters 

Union Insurance Fund urge your support of 
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the King-Anderson bill because it would 
greatly assist our senior members and our 
fund. Our jointly administered labor-man- 
agement fund covers approximately 5,000 
members in the Metropolitan Detroit area. 

Funds providing hospitalization insurance 
for senior citizens, such as provided by our 
fund, offer only limited coverage for these 
people who go to hospitals more often, stay 
longer in hospitals and have a great need for 
are outside our limited facilities to heip 

em. 

We have been providing a limited coverage 
for our senior members over 65 years old for 
some 12 years and it is placing a terrific 
burden on our reserves. We require that 
they pay a premium of $10 per month per 
family and our loss experience on this group 
has increased steadily until now we pay ap- 
proximately $35 per month for limited hos- 
pital and surgical care. Our fund provides 
its senior members with hospitalization of 
$14 per day for 45 days for themselves and 
31 days for their dependents. At the pres- 
ent time, we have some 365 members over 65 
years old and we are faced with the problem 
of dropping coverage of these needy mem- 
bers because of the drain on the fund. 

Would you please consider the need and 
human dignity of these people and support 
the King-Anderson bill. 

Your cooperation will be most appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Trustees of the Painters Union Insur- 
ance Fund: Stanley Gill, Chairman; 
Alex Harris, Trustee; Irving Bronson, 
Trustee; Lawrence Jacott, Trustee; 
Alex Madias, Secretary; Joseph Weber, 
Trustee; Max Weisman, Trustee; Henry 
Weitz, Trustee. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
June 12, 1962. 
Senator PHILIP HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hart: I believe the difficulty 
medicare program is having is largely due 
to the emphasis placed by those in favor of 
the program on defending the proposed bill 
involving social security payments. That 
bill is weak and makes an excellent target 
for the opponents. 

What medicare proponents should be do- 
ing is to expose the weaknesses—and they 
are numerous—of the voluntary insurance 
program such as AARP with its 400,000 mem- 
bers. Their hospital program is a joke and 
the outside medical program a masterpiece 
of defensive underwriting. My wife and I 
pay $324 a year yet the maximum one of us 
could collect from a 31 day stretch plus an 
operation in the hospital would be $635. 
The actual cost might well be $2,500. 

The amount of the premium means that 
only those with plenty of money or a sub- 
stantial income could afford it. 

Yours very truly, 
LEE GRANT. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me an interesting article entitled 
“Insurance Firms Can Compete With 
Medicare for Aged,” which, assuming the 
motion to table will not prevail—and I 
certainly hope it will not—may be per- 
suasive upon those who vote to table. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article, 
which was published in the Chicago Sun- 
Times of May 20, 1962, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSURANCE FIRMS CAN COMPETE WITH MEDI- 
CARE FOR AGED 


“Ever since I've been in the business,” 
said Roy Tuchbreiter, “insurance companies 
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have been worried that Goverment action 
would ruin them.” 

Tuchbreiter, chairman of the board of the 
Continental Cos., was speaking at a seminar 
of insurance executives on the Continental's 
new “over 65” health and accident policies. 

“First it was the workman’s compensa- 
tion laws that were going to put imsurance 
companies out of business. Then it was so- 
cial security. And then came the GI life 
insurance. All that did was accentuate the 
need for life insurance and helped the in- 
dustry more than it hurt. 

“Now a program for medical care for the 
aged is before Congress. In the long run, 
should it be passed, I don’t think that will 
hurt us either.” 

Tuchbreiter says it is not true that there 
is no profit in health and accident insurance 
sales to the over 65 age group. 

“We have over 500,000 people on our health 
and aecident books now who are over 65 and 
we intend within the next 60 days to come 
out with am ‘over 65“ program to reach a 
larger segment of that group.” 

Tuchbreiter says that Continental Casu- 
alty, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, and Fireman’s Fund are the 
three companies with the strongest over 65 


“One reason we can make money on the 
over 65 policies is that we have installed 
IBM machines which process the policies at 
a cost of 7 cents each. By hand, the cost 
would be 59 cents per policy. 

“There are tremendous possibilities for in- 
surance sales in the over 65 group,“ Tuch- 
breiter says. 

“We don’t sell and aren't interested in 
selling competitively with the Government,” 
he added, “we are interested in the segment 
of society who can pay premiums and might 
also buy insurance for their grandchildren 
or their children from our salesman.” 

He said that health and accident insur- 
ance would naturally be more costly for the 
over 65 age group than for younger appli- 
cants, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I should like to discuss today 
some facts concerning medical care for 
the aged in my home State of Massa- 
chusetts. In particular, I shall mention 
the coverage which the Kerr-Mills Act 
and private insurance companies have 
provided for the senior citizens in my 
State. The evidence I believe, will show 
that they have not—and cannot—do the 
job of providing these people with ade- 
quate medical care. 

Massachusetts is one of 11 States in 
the country with over one-half million 
senior citizens. In the decade from 1950 
to 1960, those people 65 years of age and 
over increased by 22 percent. The prob- 
lem of providing them with proper care 
is an important one in my State. 

These people are faced with the same 
financial problems that confront all our 
senior citizens. The majority of them 
depend on social security, savings, and 
perhaps a private industrial pension for 
their income. This income is “fixed,” 
and is vulnerable to inflation. At best, 
it 4 adequate. At worst, it is substand- 
ar 

The average elderly person in Massa- 
chusetts living on social security gets 
$80 a month. This inereases to $102 
under old-age assistance. Yet, it costs 
him an estimated $145 monthly to live 
adequately in a large city like Boston. 
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This senior citizen, while trying to 
maintain a decent standard of living 
on this income, has been squeezed over 
the last 15 years by a 30 percent rise in 
the price of basic necessities. The rise 
in his medical expenses has been far 
worse. In the same period, medical care 
costs for people in the welfare case load 
soared 400 percent. 

Hospital costs have gone from $8 a 
day to as high as $35 for welfare cases. 
A doctor’s home visit costs them $5, but 
it can run up to twice as high for those 
not. on relief. 

This is only the beginning. A doctor 
from Quincy, Mass., who asked that I 
support the Anderson proposal, told me 
that the average general hospital has a 
continuing occupation of 30 percent or 
more by citizens 65 years or over with 
bills in three and four figures. Another 
doctor from Boston, also a supporter of 
this bill, said it was “a common experi- 
ence” for an elderly patient with heart 
or other trouble to spend 3 to 6 weeks 
in the hospital, with a bill running from 
$1,000 to $3,000. This, he said, is obvi- 
ously — 2 by most people.“ 

Massachusetts done everything 
possible within 5 means to help these 
people. My State has traditionally led 
the country in the field of welfare leg- 
islation. It has been equally progressive 
in setting up programs to take care of 
its senior citizens. 

In 1953, Massachusetts adopted a pro- 
gram of medical care for the aged which 
gave medical care the same priority as 
clothing, food, and shelter. All needy 
persons receiving financial assistance to 
live on were also given comprehensive 
medical services. 

Again, when the Kerr-Mills Act was 
passed, the Commonwealth set up the 
most comprehensive program of bene- 
fits of any State in the Union. During 
the first year of operation, Massachu- 
setts was one of three States spending 
92 cents out of every dollar of Kerr-Mills 
funds. 

The program cost the people of Massa- 
chusetts over $20 million. Yet, at no 
time during that year were more than 
3 percent of the Commonwealth’s senior 
citizens receiving its benefits. 

Administrative expenses alone were 
$150 to $250 per case, and one quarter 
of this was paid to over 7,500 
cases which were held not eligible for 
assistance. On top of this, the State 
still had to pay medical bills for thou- 
sands of other senior citizens who did 
not fall within the Kerr-Mills Act pro- 
visions. 

The Kerr-Mills Act has not done the 
job in my State, and it has cost the citi- 
zens of Massachusetts over $20 million 
to find this out. 

Massachusetts is not an isolated ex- 
ample. Today, the Kerr-Mills Act is 
operating in only 24 States. Of these, 
one will only pay for hospital care in 
cases where life or sight is in danger. 
Others have reported caseloads of less 
than 30 people. 

The program in West Virginia got into 
serious financial troubles and had to be 
cut back. Governor Swainson, of Michi- 
gan, which had one of the best Kerr- 
Mills Act plans in the country, wrote 
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President Kennedy this winter that the 
program in his State was a “significant 
failure” and should be absorbed by the 
King-Anderson program. 

It is obvious that the States, with their 
limited financial resources, have not been 
in a position to put the Kerr-Mills Act 
into full use. 

The senior citizens in Massachusetts, 
like all others, have also bought private 
insurance to cover their needs. Again, 
it has not been sufficient to provide them 
with the comprehensive medical care 
they need and deserve. 

Many of the retired aged have learned 
that the policies can be—and often are— 
abruptly canceled. At hearings which 
I held in Springfield, last fall, on the 
problems of the aging, a retired railroad 
worker told how two policies he had 
held for 40 years were cut off when he 
was 70 years old. At the age of 79, he 
had to stop work, with no medical in- 
surance whatsoever. 

Another man from Springfield, who 
had three policies, had a heart attack. 
After this, the companies would no longer 
pay him for any illmess expenses con- 
nected with his heart, although his 
premiums remained the same. 

Private insurance is often unable to 
handle the enormous expenses of mod- 
ern medical or nursing-home care. 
Hospital coverage in Massachusetts of- 
ten pays for less than half the $35 to $40 
daily cost of a hospital in the State. 
Drugs are not included; yet they make 
up a growing share of medical-care ex- 
penses. A woman from Boston wrote 
me that she had $1,800 in medical bills, 
in 1 year alone, above her Blue Cross. 
and Blue Shield coverage. 

The private policies also do not cover 
nursing-home care, which is so impor- 
tant to our senior citizens. 

Finally, only slightly over one-half the 
people in the United States hold private 
health insurance policies. Those not 
covered are largely either in low-income 
brackets or are older, poorer risks. The 
imsurance companies consider the latter 
group such a high-risk group that they 
will not write reasonable or adequate 
medical coverage for them. 

Private insurance, then, has not given 
the senior citizens in my State the cover- 
vi they need, nor has the Kerr-Mills 

These programs are simply inadequate 
to meet the goal we are pursuing today 
namely, to make good health as funda- 
mental to the life of every American 
senior citizen as decent food, warm 
clothes, and a good home. 

We need an entirely new approach to 
the problem of providing medical care 
for our senior citizens. We must begin 
by attacking this problem from a broad 
base—not by trying to build up present 
programs, which already are stretched to 
their limits. 

The Anderson amendment would sup- 
ply this case, just as fhe original Social 
Security Act provided the workers of this 
country with a broad base of life insur- 
ance. The Kerr-Mills Act and the pri- 
vate imsurance companies could build 
from there. The companies could pro- 
vide those services and could cover those 
persons they could afford. They now 
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do this very successfully in the field of 
life insurance. 

States which adopted Kerr-Mills Act 
programs would not have to pay for 
programs beyond their means. Massa- 
chusetts alone would have saved an 
estimated $17 million, last year, of the 
funds it spent on its Kerr-Mills Act 
program, if the Anderson plan had been 
in effect. 

Finally, and most important, the 
many millions of people covered by the 
Anderson amendment would be assured 
of permanent, lifelong insurance cover- 
age. 

There is nothing radical or dangerous 
about this proposal. It is based on sound 
accounting principles. It uses a system 
of financing that has worked well for 
many years. Every patient would have 
his free choice of the doctor or hospital 
he would use. Every doctor would have 
his free choice of what treatment to use. 

This is a conservative program. Simi- 
lar programs have been operating suc- 
cessfully in European countries for as 
long as 80 years. Yet, this principle of 
medical care through social security 
has been the target of a violent, un- 
thinking, but well-financed campaign, 
spearheaded by the American Medical 
Association. 

One AMA leaflet which a constituent 
of mine sent me ends with the line, 
“Let's keep politics out of medicine.” 
But this has not kept the AMA from get- 
ting up to its ears in politics. Last year 
this group listed lobbying expenses of 
$163,400—the second largest of any 
Washington lobbyist. The majority of 
this was spent on attacking the medi- 
care proposals. This money paid for ex- 
pensive booklets such as this one, plus 
thousands of leaflets. This attack has 
included dire warnings of socialized med- 
icine and of politicians telling doctors 
what to do. It has also included out- 
right lies—that the Anderson plan would 
limit a patient’s free choice of hospital 
and physician. 

Many other misconceptions and half- 
truths have been spread about medical 
care under social security. Today I 
should like to reply to a few of them. 

Opponents of this program say that it 
would limit the patient’s choice of doctor 
and hospital and would ruin the doctor- 
patient relationship. This is not true. 
All it would do would be to permit a third 
party to pay for the bills for certain hos- 
pital and nursing-home services. 

Opponents of this program say that the 
use of federally administered funds in 
medicine would result in Federal control 
of medicine and in a decline in the 
quality of medical care. The record 
shows that this is not so. The Federal 
Government has been concerned with 
medical care for its citizens since 1798. 
It now spends millions of dollars yearly 
through the Hill-Burton Act, the Public 
Health Service, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and other programs. 

No one accused the Agriculture De- 
partment of jeopardizing patient-doctor 
relationships when it developed penicil- 
lin. No one from the AMA has yet told 
me that the $700 million of health re- 
search being done this year at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health will contribute 
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to the decline of medical care in this 
country. And I have not yet heard any 
complaints from the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society about the 8,000 hospital beds 
which my State has built with Hill-Bur- 
ton Act aid. 

Opponents of this program say that 
under it, medical facilities would be 
swamped. However, it is carefully de- 
signed to encourage the use of out- 
patient facilities and nursing homes. It 
is also being supplemented by a number 
of programs, already in effect, to increase 
outpatient facilities and protect the hos- 
pitals from unnecessary burdens. In the 
Community Health Service and Facili- 
ties Act, passed by Congress last year, we 
authorized the appropriation of millions 
of dollars annually to increase State 
health services for the chronically ill and 
aged to improve outpatient services. 
This program has already begun; and 
work on these facilities will be underway 
before this bill is passed. 

Finally, the leading opponent of this 
program, the American Medical Associ- 
ation, has represented the doctors of 
America as being strongly opposed to it. 
I do not believe this is true. No one 
knows better than the average doctor of 
the enormous expense of modern medical 
care. And no doctor, I am sure, is less 
aware of the economic misery of disease 
than of its physical pain. 

Many of the doctors in my State, Iam 
glad to say, have not let the American 
Medical Association do their thinking or 
talking for them. Over 350 of them have 
declared themselves in favor of this pro- 
gram. Many have written me personally 
to protest the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s stand on the Anderson amend- 
ment and to announce their support of 
it. They have described in vivid detail 
the costs that face their patients and the 
failure of the private insurance com- 
panies to offer plans within the reach 
of lower income workers. These doctors 
have added their voices to the over- 
whelming support which already exists 
for this bill in Massachusetts. 

I intend to heed this support and to 

vote for the Anderson amendment. I 
will vote only for a plan that provides 
coverage under the social security pro- 
gram. From the hearings I held, the 
mail I have received, and the many 
people to whom I have talked in the 
Commonwealth, I feel that this program 
is the only one that will give the senior 
citizens of Massachusetts proper medical 
care. 
I shall be glad to back any sound 
amendment to strengthen this coverage 
as it now stands. But these amendments 
must contain proper safeguards for the 
consumer and a guarantee for him of 
lifelong, noncancelable benefits. 

There is more at stake in this bill than 
simply medical care for those who can- 
not now afford it. The benefits of this 
program will reach far beyond those who 
receive its direct assistance. 

It will help the States, by removing 
from their backs a financial responsi- 
bility that they cannot meet. It will 
help the insurance companies by pro- 
viding low-income families with a base 
from which to build additional coverage. 
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It will help the young, who often see their 
Savings eaten away and their futures 
ruined by the prolonged illness of an 
older relative. 

Most important of all, it will give our 
senior citizens peace of mind and con- 
fidence against the day when illness 
strikes. 

A couple from Belmont wrote me: 

We have worked hard and have been 
thrifty, but feel we are living on the brink 
of a precipice because of the fear of a long 
and expensive illness. 


I say that there is no need for people 
to live this way in the United States, to- 
day. This program will remove this fear 
from their lives, and will give them the 
opportunity they have earned to live the 
stipe? of their lives with dignity and 

onor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to say a few 
words on behalf of the pending com- 
promise Anderson amendment to provide 
health insurance for the elderly. I hope 
the Senate will defeat the motion to lay 
on the table this most important and 
vital measure. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to con- 
template the fact that as we debate this 
bill today, about 1,000 more men and 
women will join the swelling ranks of 
the 17.5 million persons who now are 
65 years of age or older. 

We are debating one of the most ur- 
gent problems facing this age group, 
for the onset and the continuation of 
serious illness at a time of minimum in- 
come have made a mockery of the pur- 
suit of happiness for millions of Ameri- 
cans in their last years of leisure. 

With only subsistence income and a 
little savings to carry them through their 
years of retirement, thousands upon 
thousands of our elderly men and women 
have seen their modest dreams for a 
decent life go up in smoke with the re- 
— 80 of no more than a single hospital 

There are, of course, vast quantities 
of statistics to document the seriousness 
of the problem. We know that the aged 
suffer two to three times as much chronic 
illness as do the rest of the population 
under age 65. We know that their ex- 
penditures for all kinds of health care 
are at least twice as great as those for 
the rest of the population. We know 
that medical costs have, since 1947, been 
rising twice as fast as has the cost of 
living as a whole. And we know that 
the incomes of those over 65 are hardly 
adequate to cover the bare costs of nor- 
mal living, much less the special costs of 
a serious and chronic illness. 

More than half of all persons 65 or 
older had less than $1,000 cash income 
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in 1960. Less than 25 percent had in- 
comes of more than $2,000. 


About 30 percent of the elderly have 
no liquid assets at all. About 20 percent 
have assets of less than $1,000, making 
a total of 50 percent who have less than 
$1,000 to spend on a medical emergency 
without having to “hock” the family car 
or the living-room furniture. 

About 47 percent of the elderly popu- 
lation have no health insurance at all, 
and countless numbers more have health 
insurance policies with so many loop- 
holes that they may be excused for 
wondering what they are getting for 
their money, 

Mr. President, recently I received a let- 
ter from a resident of New Jersey, com- 
menting on the television rebuttal of 
President Kennedy by Dr. Annis, of the 
American Medical Association. I should 
like to read a portion of that letter: 

He (Dr. Annis) praised the system of pri- 
vate insurance, a subject on which I know 
a little, having been in the insurance busi- 
ness for 37 years. What he did not say is 
that 90 percent of all disability insurance is 
written on a cancelable basis, and I can 
cite you many cases where after a serious 
illness, the policies were canceled, and the 
policyholder left without protection at a 
time and age when he needed it most. He 
did not say that many policies reduce the 
benefits for the same premium at the age of 
65, and many more become invalid after age 
70. He did not state that most private in- 
surance policies require a year or more to 
elapse before a new claim may be made, 
and many policies have benefits that end 
after 1 year, or 2 years in the aggregate, so 
that after one or two claims the policyholder 
is without any benefits whatsoever. 


Mr. President, it is because of these 
virtually inherent difficulties under our 
present system in providing reasonably 
adequate health coverage at reasonable 
cost for such poor-risk people as the 
aged that Congress is being asked to take 
the constructive action that I believe the 
Anderson amendment represents. 

The alternative is to decree through 
inaction continued economic hardship, 
and often more painful and shorter lives, 
for the men and women who nurtured 
us, sacrificed themselves for our benefit, 
educated us, fought our wars, built our 
country, and made possible everything 
that we are able to enjoy today. 

If nothing else, simple humanity 
should compel us all to find some way 
to guarantee our elderly citizens the 
quiet dignity, the peace of mind, and the 
freedom from medical catastrophe that 
they so clearly deserve. 

Yet we are faced with an intensive 
campaign of opposition to a proposal 
that would not even stiffen the bristles 
of the most conservative Tory in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. President, history is replete with 
instances of indomitable opposition to 
change which provided the pressure for 
changes of a far more drastic nature 
than would have been the case had some 
sort of accommodation and constructive 
action been taken promptly in the face 
of demonstrated need. 

I think there is a lesson to be learned 
from the tragedy of death and suffering 
arising from the Saskatchewan doctors’ 
strike. They, too, had a serious problem; 
and, under public pressure to do some- 
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thing, the officials of Saskatchewan went 
all the way to socialized medicine for 
everyone. The Saskatchewan plan was 
not limited to hospital and nursing- 
home care; it also included the payment 
of doctors’ fees, and thus the regulation 
of their wages and their freedom of prac- 
tice. It was not limited to the health 
problems of the elderly; it covered every- 
one. Now the Province is in bitter 
turmoil and tension, and everyone is the 
loser. 

The genius of American democracy 
has always been its ability to adjust to 
and to cope with changing social and 
economic needs with minimum disrup- 
tion to our traditions. 

The Anderson amendment is in our 
best traditions of constructive accommo- 
dation to changing needs. 

By covering the heaviest costs of hos- 
pital and nursing-home care, the Ander- 
son amendment will make it possible for 
private insurance companies to provide 
all kinds of complementary health-in- 
surance programs at reasonable cost. 
Far from competing with private enter- 
prise in the insurance field, I am con- 
vinced that the amendment will be its 
best stimulator. 

It will, for one thing, make it less ex- 
pensive for insurance companies to pro- 
vide health coverage for younger people, 
by avoiding the necessity of having to 
weigh the premiums of the young suffi- 
ciently to cover the higher costs of the 
elderly. 

In addition, the amendment contains 
an option feature which would permit 
elderly persons holding private policies 
to have the choice of haying payments 
for the benefits used made to the private 
carrier, if it is eligible. 

In short, Mr. President, the Anderson 
amendment is the best antidote to so- 
cialized medicine; and I earnestly hope 
the Senate will approve it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 13 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
13 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
debate on the health-care and hospital- 
ization amendment has been going on 
now, with time out for other business, 
since July 2. During that time, and 
during the many months and years lead- 
ing up to this important vote, both sup- 
porters and opponents of this basic ex- 
tension of social security for the elderly 
have exhausted their arguments on the 
measure. 

Out of the wealth of testimony and 
debate, several basic facts which should 
now be beyond dispute have emerged. 

First, it has been shown that a strong 
need exists for some plan of comprehen- 
sive medical care for the elderly—one 
which will provide adequate, economical 
medical care, while preserving the dig- 
nity of the individual. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that substitutes to the 
Anderson-Javits proposal have been of- 
fered by three Senators—the Senator 


from Connecticut [Mr. Bus], the Sen- 


ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 
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It has been shown that time is running 
against old age, to which, lest it be for- 
gotten, all of us are headed. Americans 
live longer; yet they are being compelled 
to retire at a progressively earlier age. 
Out of these lengthening years of sharply 
reduced income, they must meet mount- 
ing medical expenses. 

It has been shown that those most in 
need of health insurance are least likely 
to have it. Private insurance is either 
too costly, or older citizens are con- 
sidered poor risks and are rejected by 
the insurance companies. 

It has been shown that purely private 
insurance plans have not been able to do 
the job. Despite intensive efforts by 
private companies to reach these people, 
only about half of the Nation’s 17 mil- 
lion elderly persons have some form of 
medical insurance, and many of those 
who are covered are inadequately cov- 
ered. 

Finally, it has been shown that the 
existing legislation of Federal-State co- 
operation in this field is inadequate. 
Only 24 States, or less than half, are now 
participating in the Kerr-Mills program, 
after nearly 2 years of operation; and of 
those, only 4 receive the major amount 
of the funds already allocated. 

In short, Mr. President, it has been 
shown that the time has come for the 
Congress to act, and to act vigorously. 
We must act as a matter of common de- 
cency to end the neglect and degrada- 
tion of millions of senior citizens who 
have given the best years of their lives 
to help make this a land of plenty. 

The urgent need for a solution to the 
problem of these citizens has become a 
mandate for action on our part. As I 
have pointed out in earlier remarks, the 
needs of the elderly do not wait. And 
neither should we. The long and often 
heated discussions on the merits of this 
issue have served a useful purpose. Now 
let us put an end to talk, and substitute 
for words, deeds—deeds which will speak 
with great eloquence about the dignity 
and the rights of the aged. 

Fortunately, the way toward final ac- 
tion has been made easier by the com- 
promise amendment now before us. Let 
me point out that there is more involved 
here than a simple compromise for the 
sake of compromise. On the contrary, 
the proposed legislation which is before 
us today is vastly improved because of 
this compromise. 

It derogates from the contribution of 
no other Senator to point out the deep 
understanding and the persistence with 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has led the 
fight for this legislation. By the same 
token, it does not derogate from his lead- 
ership to note the great contributions 
which have been made to the perfection 
of the legislation by several distinguished 
Senators from both sides of the aisle. 
All of them have given to the solution 
of this problem deep concern, compas- 
sion, wisdom, and great practicality. 
And they have come up with a highly 
workable plan which can be accepted in 
good conscience by any Senator here 
today. 

This measure combines the best 
features of several plans which have 
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been advanced as solutions of this se- 
rious problem. At the heart of the pro- 
posed amendment is a system of social 
security financing which is designed to 
cover nearly 15 million of the more than 
17 million elderly in the Nation today. 
It is clearly the simplest, most econom- 
ical alternative for reaching in a pro- 
gram of this kind such a large number 
of people. 

The remainder of the elderly, those 
not encompassed by social security, are 
not left out. At the initiative of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], provision is made for these peo- 
ple, so that health insurance is uniform 
for all of the Nation’s elderly. 

Careful pains have been taken to meet 
the honest reservations and fears of cer- 
tain interested groups. As the title states, 
this measure does not permit any Fed- 
eral supervision or control over the prac- 
tice of medicine. It prohibits any Fed- 
eral control over the selection, tenure, or 
compensation of any officer or employee 
of any hospital, nursing facility, or home 
health agency. It does not permit Fed- 
eral control over the operation of any 
such institution. And it leaves to the 
individual complete choice of qualified 
hospital or nursing facility. 

Despite these obvious safeguards, there 
are those who continue to decry as “wel- 
fare statism” and “socialism” the use 
of social security machinery to collect 
and dispense the bulk of the funds neces- 
sary to make the hospitalization and 
health-care insurance system work. 
With all due respect to these critics, I 
they reexamine their defini- 


at the legislation dealing with this sub- 
ject which now is on the books. Money 
paid into the social security fund, and 
the money proposed to be collected in 


mum of strings attached. It is not 
charity. The individual has earned it. 
It is his by right. Once the proposed 
health insurance plan matures, the in- 
dividual will be secure in the dignity that 
any benefits he receives will have been 
earned. a 

This is in contrast to the MAA plan 
now on the books. Under this plan, sup- 
port from the Federal Government, no 
matter how much the individual may 
merit it, is nothing more than a handout 


who need it throughout the Nation. 
Often an elderly person who still has 
a few personal assets cannot qualify for 
these MAA welfare payments until such 
assets are exhausted. 

Self-respect, a measure of security 
against the cost of ill health, is important 
to us. Should it be any less important 
to those who have given much during 
their productive years? Must we go on, 
in effect, insisting that older citizens beg 
for hospital care, as many of them now 
do? 

Opponents of this measure raise the 
argument of fiscal responsibility in Fed- 
eral expenditures. At the same time, 
they press for a continuation or exten- 
sion of the present Kerr-Mills law. But 
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what can be more fiscally irresponsible 
than to reject the use of the collecting 
and disbursing machinery of a system 
which has proven its value to older citi- 
zens and its fiscal soundness over a 
period of nearly 30 years? 

Finally, opponents fall back upon the 
timeworn argument that the freedom 
of the individual will be infringed if the 
Federal Government is involved. Ask 
any citizen over 65 whether he has lost 
his freedom because he gets a monthly 
social security retirement check which 
he has earned and paid for through 
years of labor. His answer will be a 
proper response for those who now argue 
against this legislation on these grounds. 
One may well ask: Whose freedom and 
for what? The truth is that this is the 
same argument which has been used 
throughout our history to oppose the type 
of social progress which is embodied in 
this legislation and which is essential to 
the survival of freedom in this Nation. 

How can a do-nothing philosophy be 
justified on the grounds of preserving 
freedom when the freedom of millions of 
elderly Americans to enjoy peace of mind 
and decent care at a time of need is in- 
fringed? What freedom is preserved 
when citizens cannot grow old with a 
measure of dignity and self-respect in 
this, the world’s most materially blessed 
Nation? 

Mr. President, 26 Senators from both 
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curity system made adequate to our 
people's needs. 

So it is already a great issue. In clos- 
ing, I commend those members of both 
parties who stand ready to resolve it 
now, and resolve it one way or the other. 

I hope we can do it by voting down 
the tabling motion to be offered; and, 
if we are successful in that endeavor, 
then face up to this matter on its 
merits and vote our consciences ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the able Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], who has been 
> great leader in the field of public wel- 

are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, as one of the five 
Republicans who joined in introducing 
the Anderson-Javits health care amend- 
ment, I wish to say that the amend- 
ments to it, proposed by us, and 
accepted by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] did not repre- 
sent an accommodation or a compro- 
mise. 

Under the leadership of the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
who played the primary roll, we con- 
sidered at length and then proposed to 
Senator AnpeRsoN amendments which 
we thought would strengthen the orig- 
inal bill offered by him. As I have 
said, the chief proposals were developed 
through the leadership of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. But in 
our conferences, other Senators sug- 
gested changes which were adopted, and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], in his wisdom and judgment, 


The amendments made of the original 
Anderson proposal a base to which pri- 
vate insurance plans can be joined, if 
one wants to use the option, to provide 
greater services and benefits for those 
who would be included in the coverage 
of the measure. 

I remember that when I first came to 
the Senate in 1947, the issue of medical 
care, provided through the social se- 
curity system, was being debated in the 
Congress, although no bill came to a 
vote. In the years that have passed, 
the subject has been before us many 
times and in different forms. 

Much historical and statistical infor- 
mation has been adduced in the de- 
bate by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. AnvErson], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], and other 
Senators who favor the measure, and by 
those who oppose it. I think particularly 
of information provided by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

Whatever may be one’s position on the 
Anderson-Javits amendment, the debate 
has established certain facts which are 
incontrovertible. The first fact is that 
there are millions of people in this coun- 
try today who are over 65, and millions 
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who will become 65 years of age, who do 
not have, and will not have, the financial 
resources to provide for themselves the 
same kind of medical care—even mini- 
mum care—that others of their more 
fortunate fellow citizens will enjoy. 

I do not have to draw on statistics to 
know that statement to be true, and none 
of us does. As I said earlier today, I 
know this from experience as a local offi- 
cial. I know this to be true, from ex- 
perience, traveling through my State as 
a Member of the Senate. I have been 
in the homes of friends and neighbors, 
and I know from my own experience, 
observation, and knowledge that there 
are many persons in my State and 
throughout the country who do not have 
the resources to secure the minimum of 
care that they need. 

All of us know that a person who has 
ample financial resources can go into a 
hospital and stay as long as needed. His 
neighbor, a person next door without 
funds, will certainly secure good treat- 
ment, but will have to leave the hospital 
at the earliest possible date to make a 
place for someone else. 

A second fact the debate establishes 
is that the Congress will not authorize 
a system financed by appropriations 
from general revenues which would pro- 
vide the extent of care the Anderson- 
Javits plan offers. I point to the fact 
that during this debate, within the last 
10 days, two plans to be financed by the 
appropriation of general revenues have 
been overwhelmingly rejected. 

In 1960 the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javrrs] and others of us introduced 
a bill which would have provided com- 
prehensive care, financed chiefly from 
general revenues. It was defeated. 

In 1954, when I was serving as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, President Eisenhower sent 
to the Congress a bill which would have 
provided limited Federal reinsurance of 
private insurance plans, for those over 
65 years of age. It was defeated in the 
House of Representatives. We could not 
even get a vote on it in the Senate. So 
I am led to the conclusion that the Con- 
gress will not support a plan based upon 
financing by appropriations from the 
Treasury. 

It has been said that the Kerr-Mills 
program will do the job. I do not dero- 
gate its value, but it would take massive 
annual appropriations from Federal 
revenues to provide comprehensive aid 
under the Kerr-Mills program. 

Further, while many applaud the idea, 
the States, because of lack of funds, must 
subject applicants to a means test. But, 
not only indigent persons, but persons in 
better financial circumstances cannot 

bear the heavy cost of hospital care. 
Ihe Kerr-Mills program, valuable as it 
is, seems to me to say. When you are old, 
when you are sick, when you are ‘broke,’ 
then you may have a chance for medical 
care.” The plan we propose would give 
workers assurance that when they be- 
come 65 years of age, a part of their hos- 
pital costs would be covered by health 
imsurance under the social security 
system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Kentucky has expired. 
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Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield 
me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. It would provide also, 
with humanity, help today to some 17% 
million people already 65 years of age and 
older. 

I believe the basic opposition to the 
Anderson-Javits plan is that it is based 
upon the social security system. People 
say, “It would be compulsory.” 

But, as I have said before, the same 
argument could be applied to the social 
security system today, and to all the 
benefits it provides those covered under 
it. 

Each of us must vote in the light of our 
intellectual processes, the facts, and 
upon conscience. Like others in this 
body, I have considered for many years 
and debated in my mind the best method 
to provide health care. In 1960, I voted 
against the social security approach. 
But because of the reasons I have given 
today, I have come to the conclusion it 
is the only way we can provide for the 
health care of millions of our people. I 
do not want to vote against providing 
at least minimum health benefits for mil- 
lions of people who will become sick or 
injured, who will suffer and who will not 
be able to obtain the care available to 
their more fortunate fellow citizens. We 
face a human issue today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Kentucky has again 
expired. 

The Senator from Illinois has 31 
minutes remaining, and the Senator from 
New Mexico has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
sat through much of the debate on the 
Anderson-Javits amendments, which 
substantially represent President Ken- 
nedy’s medicare proposal. I want to 
commend my distinguished colleague, 
the able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], for his thoroughly prepared 
speech against the amendments. My 
remarks made in this Chamber last 
Wednesday fully outline my reasons for 
calling the amendments an “unfair pre- 
scription” for the medicare problem, but 
I should like to answer the points which 
have been made by those who argue in 
favor of the amendments. 

First. They say that the coverage now 
would be made universal, because all 
people over 65, whether under social se- 
curity or not, would be covered. This is 
not true. No one under 65 would be 
covered. And, as I pointed out last 
Wednesday, I think we should be far 
more concerned about coverage for those 
under 65 who suffer from catastrophic 
illness or disease than for those over 65 
who are able to pay their own bills. 

Second. They ask, What are the alter- 
natives? One alternative is to exclude 
those who can afford to pay their bills. 
I suggested an “economic income” test 
along the lines of the amount of earned 
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income which now reduces or excludes a 
person from social security benefits. 
Another alternative would be to cover all 
catastrophic situations, regardless of age, 
when the person cannot afford to pay his 
medical care bills. 

Third. They say that the Kerr-Mills 
program will not do the job. I do not 
think anyone claims that the Kerr-Mills 
program is the complete answer. But 
I do think it should be given a fair and 
reasonable trial period, and then we can 
intelligently legislate to cover the needs 
which it does not meet. 

Finally they have absolutely no argu- 
ment against the fact that the social 
security system, which they would use to 
finance this program, is already in a pre- 
carious condition—with over $300 billion 
in costs of benefits for the present social 
security program being passed on to our 
future generations. 

I cannot believe that a majority of our 
senior citizens who can afford to pay 
their bills want to have a “free ride” at 
the expense of future generations of 
Americans, 

The amendments are unfair in their 
coverage and unfair to the future gen- 
erations of America. I hope they will be 
tabled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Maine is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

_Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico if he will consider ac- 
cepting a modification of the language of 
the pending amendments. 

On page 17 of the amendments there 
is a definition of “skilled nursing facil- 
ity” which reads in part as follows: 

The term “skilled nursing facility” means 
(except for purposes of section 1704(c) (2) ) 
an institution (or a distinct part of an in- 
stitution) which is affiliated or under com- 
mon control with a hospital having an agree- 
ment in effect under section 1710. 


In States like mine it seems to me this 
definition would work a hardship on some 
of our nursing homes, as we call them 
in my State. In Maine we have ap- 
proximately 192 nursing homes, only 1 
of which is “affiliated” within the mean- 
ing of this definition. Therefore, I sug- 
gest language to modify this provision of 
the amendments. The Senator from 
New Mexico has a copy of the language, 
which I should like to read into the Rec- 
orD. It would be included, if accepted 
by the distinguished Senator, on page 23 
2 the amendments, between lines 11 and 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Maine has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 more minutes to the Senator from 
Maine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The language would 
read: 

ADDITIONAL SKILLED NURSING FACILITIES 


(h) The Secretary shall, after consulta- 
tion with associations of nursing homes, the 
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American Hospital Association, the Joint 
Commission of Accreditation of Hospitals, 
and other appropriate professional organi- 
zations, make a full and complete study of 
the best ways of increasing the availability of 
skilled nursing facility care for beneficiaries 
under this title under conditions assuring 
good quality of care; and, on the basis of 
such study, he may make a determination 
that additional nursing facilities in which 
such conditions assuring good quality of 
care exists constitute skilled nursing facili- 
ties under section 1706(b) if they also meet 
the requirements of subsection (b) (other 
than the requirement of affiliation and other 
than the requirement that a hospital utiliza- 
tion review plan be made applicable), and if 
the Secretary shall find that such action will 
not create an actuarial imbalance in the Fed- 
eral health insurance trust fund. The Sec- 
retary shall promptly report to the 

from time to time and in any event by July 
1, 1963, the results of the study under this 
subsection and any action taken as a result 
thereof. 


The purpose of the language, Mr. 
President, is to make it possible for 
nursing homes which do not presently 
meet the high standards of care re- 
quired by the pending amendments to 
work toward those standards and to 
achieve eligibility whether or not they 
are able to meet the test of affiliation 
with an established hospital. 

Would the Senator be willing to con- 
sider accepting this modification? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
American Hospital Association ex- 
pressed interest in nursing homes. We 
tried to meet that interest and to raise 
standards of nursing homes in the pro- 
posal. The language the Senator has 
read is completely satisfactory. There- 
fore, I modify my amendments accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments are modified accordingly. 

Does either the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] or the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]: desire to 
yield further time? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the able Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, we ap- 
proach final decision on an acute prob- 
lem. It has been said that the problems 
of people are never solved, and that as 
one is solved others arise. This is one 
problem I am proud we have. It is said 
that the problem will grow greater. I 
hope it will. We have the problem part- 
ly because people live longer. We have 
the problem partly because of the great- 
er benefits which a person can receive in 
medical care and in hospitalization, and 
in part because of the change in our so- 
cial life by which it is not possible for the 
majority of our people to lay up sufficient 
for the traditional rainy day. 

In seeking a solution of the problem, 
the Congress in its wisdom is turning in- 
creasingly to an approach of a social 
security system of financing of dispen- 
sation of benefits of administration. A 
method of financing such as that pro- 
posed that is broadly based, has been 
proved sound for more than two decades. 

Of course, a payroll tax is in essence 
an assessment upon our national econ- 
omy. But I think that is preferable in 
the instance of benefits so widely to be 
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enjoyed. Therefore, I believe it is the 
soundest way. I am confident it is the 
most effective way. 

‘The problem, which I am proud we 
have, is an acute one. It is said that it 
will become more acute. Therefore, we 
must not only seek to solve the problem 
by sound financial methods, but also we 
need to find an effective means of re- 
lieving the acuteness of the problem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to no Senator in my desire 
to care for the needs of the aged, the dis- 
abled, and the underprivileged in gen- 
eral. That is not the issue before us 
now. We are asked to vote on an 
amendment which would require that we 
pay the medical bill of everyone over 
the age of 65 whether he needed such 
care or not. We are asked to adopt an 
amendment which would tax the poorest 
people in our country on the same basis 
as that on which we tax the wealthiest. 
We are asked to vote one of the most 
regressive taxes we could find. It is a 
tax that would operate like a hidden 
sales tax. It would hit hardest at the 
poor, in order to finance medical care 
for all the people, whether they need 
such care or not. 

My mother’s cook and yard boy would 
be asked to pay my mother’s medical 
bill, although she neither asks, expects, 
or demands it, Frankly, I think she 
would feel that the proposal was un- 
sound. When the medical bills of every- 
one who might seek medical care under 
the measure, whether he needed such 
care or not, are added, we find the cost 
of medical care increased by 50 percent. 

In Louisiana we have found that when 
we provide such services at State ex- 
pense, patients stay in hospitals 50 per- 
cent longer than they would remain 
otherwise. People would be taking their 
mothers and fathers to hospitals to va- 
cation in the hospital while they, them- 
selves, took their families on vacations 
elsewhere in the summertime. Such a 
result has occurred in some States under 
the Kerr-Mills Act. The proposed legis- 
lation would fill the waiting rooms and 
corridors of hospitals with people who do 
not belong in hospitals. Instead of say- 
ing, “Doctor, may I go home,” many 
people would say, “Doctor, must I go 
home?” By the time we are through 
considering the bill, we shall have 10 
more amendments, so that the measure 
would apply to the medical needs of 
everyone. A deduction of 10 percent of 
payrolls would be required to start with. 
By the time we shall have finished with 
the measure, I guarantee that the cost 
will be increased by at least 50 percent. 

Why is the cost of Blue Cross increas- 
ing so much? People say, “I am pay- 
ing for this insurance. I might as well 
get as much benefit from it as I can.” 

There would be a payroll tax of 15 per- 
cent by 1970, which, on top of the 10 per- 
cent social security tax, would represent 
one-quarter of the income of the peo- 
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ple. In addition, the people would be 
required to pay for national defense, 
foreign aid, and everything else. Think 
about it. If all taxes, State and Fed- 
eral, were included in the deductions 
from the payroll; they would exceed 50 
percent of a man’s salary by 1970, should 
we start this kind of program. 

Let us look after those who cannot af- 
ford to pay for their own medical care. 
Let those who can afford to pay for it 
decide how much medical care they wish 
to buy. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico yields 4 minutes to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, through 
the proposed amendment we would deal 
with a grave problem which confronts 
the great majority of Americans who are 
over 65 years of age. We would not deal 
only with the problems which confront 
paupers. We would not deal only with 
the problems which confront indigents. 
We would not deal only with the prob- 
lems of those who are near indigents. 
We would deal instead, with all Ameri- 
cans over the age of 65 for whom the 
hazards and fears of catastrophic ill- 
nesses grow day by day. We would deal 
with that problem in an honorable way. 

Senators on both the Democratic and 
Republican sides of the aisle have to- 
gether fashioned this amendment in or- 
der to bring to all American people over 
the age of 65, whether they are under 
social security or not, some modest 
amount of protection against the un- 
believably high cost of hospitalization. 

Mr. President, as a Democrat, you are 
proud of your party. As a Republican, 
I am equally proud of mine. The pro- 
posal now before the Senate does not 
wear a partisan label. This measure is 
a bipartisan attempt on the part of Sen- 
ators in both parties to solve a great and 
growing problem before the American 
people. Hospital costs have increased 
fivefold in 20 years. So too has our eld- 
erly population increased until it con- 
sists today of almost 10 percent of our 
population. 

Yesterday I alluded to Blue Cross. Last 
year Blue Cross paid out $375 million in 
benefits to elderly people, and it took 
in from elderly people by way of pre- 
miums $200 million. 

What is the answer to the high costs 
of private insurance health care for the 
aged? The answer must be that either 
the premiums are to be raised on our 
senior citizens or the premiums are to 
be raised on all, including those under 
65 in order for private companies to pay 
the higher costs of the benefits which are 
25 being paid for the care of the eld - 
erly. 

We have in the Anderson-Javits 
amendment an opportunity for all citi- 
zens to absorb part of this risk on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. during their working 
years. At the same time through our 
freedom-of-choice option we would 
invite—indeed, implore—private insur- 
ance companies in America to participate 
in the program and help in meeting the 
health care needs of those over 65. We 
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would create a separate health insurance 
trust fund so that the moneys allocated 
into that fund in the Treasury would 
be sequestered for that purpose alone. 

A few moments ago I listened to my 
able friend from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
I agree with him that our proposal of- 
fers the best, most efficient, and most 
conservative means by which to solve 
the health care problems of our senior 
citizens on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the pa- 
tron saint of the Republican Party. 
What did Abraham Lincoln say? On one 
occasion he said: 

The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot do so well for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. 


The elderly people in America have a 
problem which they cannot solve for 
themselves without this typically Ameri- 
can approach. Let the Senate stand up 
and be counted in favor of this amend- 
ment and against the motion to table. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have yielded time to the Republican 
whip. I now yield the remainder of the 
time on this side to the Democratic 
whip, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY}. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota is recognized for 9 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
know of no issue that has ever been 
before Congress which has been more 
fully and thoroughly discussed than the 
so-called Anderson amendments, and 
the methods and means of financing 
health care for the aged. 

It is said with reference to the mo- 
tion to table that the motion should be 
adopted because, first, the Committee on 
Finance has not acted upon the pro- 
posal; or, second, because we have in- 
adequate information with respect to the 
proposal. Of course, there are other 
reasons which are advanced, such as the 
one that this is public policy which will 
do injustice to private insurance com- 
panies and to individuals and to the 
medical profession. 

First of all, the fact that the amend- 
ment has not been acted upon by the 
Committee on Finance does not mean 
that it has not been discussed or studied. 

Mr. President, this is the most studied 
and discussed proposal that has ever 
been before the Senate in recent years. 
Hearings were held on it in the Com- 
mittee on Finance in 1960. That pro- 
posal was almost identical to the one 
that is before us now. The previous 
administration presented all sorts of 
proposals based on voluntary insurance 
programs, some of the principles of those 
reports being incorporated in the pro- 
posal before us in the form of the Javits 
amendment to the Anderson proposal. 

In 1959 the Eisenhower administra- 
tion submitted comprehensive reports to 
the other body, which reports were made 
public and available to every Member of 
Congress and to every citizen. They 
were comprehensive reports on the prob- 
lem of the care for the aging, and medi- 
cal and hospital care for the aging. 
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In 1960 hearings were held in both 


In 1961 the White House Conference 
on the Aging issued volumes of reports 
on the matter of financing health and 
hospital costs of our elderly citizens: 

I see in the Chamber the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], who is the 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on the Aging, which held hearings on 
this subject all over the Nation. Those 
hearings had to do with assistance to 
elderly citizens, particularly with respect 
to hospitalization and medical care. 

The same thing can be said with re- 
spect to 1962. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has is- 
sued detailed reports on the subject of 
health care for the aged. 

My point is that if we need more study 
on an issue like this, we stand accused 
of being slow learners. We have had 
studies and studies made and have had 
information and information laid before 


us. 

That does not mean that after the 
studies were made all of us necessarily 
agreed upon the means and methods of 
taking care of the problem. 

First of all, what are the dimensions 
of the problem? First of all the number 
of the aging in our society is increasing 
every year in terms of the percentage of 
the population. Second, the costs of 
hospital care have gone up considerably 
year after year. Third, the cost of 
medical and hospital assistance in terms 
of relief for the needy is a tremendous 
burden upon the cities and counties and 
States at the present time. What is 
more, public assistance medicine has 
downgraded medicine and hospital care 
rather than upgraded them. 

Some time ago our Nation made a 
decision with respect to what we are go- 
ing to do with reference to persons who 
are aged 65 and over, in terms of social 
insurance. The great depression com- 
pelled us to face the issue: What do we 
do when people arrive at that point in 
their life where their opportunity for 
employment is less, where their inci- 
dence to disease increases, and where 
their social problems become magnified? 

In the great depression we had to 
make up our minds as to whether we 


would have a continuance of the dole,- 


whether we would ask citizens to sub- 
mit to a poverty test or a means test; or 
whether we would adopt a program of 
social insurance. 

If my recollection is correct, it was in 
the fall—August, I believe—of 1935 that 
this Nation by vote in this Congress de- 
termined that we would use the social in- 
surance principle, the social security 
system of financing a program for old- 
age and survivor’s insurance. 

No responsible citizen in this land 
would reverse that decision. 

We made up our minds that we would 
give that assistance and that relief as 
a matter of earned rights, rather than 
as a dole, or only after a person had sub- 
mitted to a poverty or means test. These 
are the rights which people earn in their 
productive years. The same question is 
before us now. 

With respect to the matter of disabil- 
ity, for example, we set up a disability 
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trust fund. Now we seek to set up a 
health care trust fund. 


on the Republican side, an option pro- 
vision under which private insurance and 
the Blue Cross system can be used as a 
means of administration. I commend 
those who have offered that particular 
proposal. 

Now we arrive at the point of deter- 
mining whether or not a citizen age 65 
and over who is in need of hospital care 
will have his need for that care deter- 
mined on the basis of a means or poverty 
test or whether it will be determined on 
the principle of social insurance, so that 
the person may receive hospital and 
nursing home care under the sound 
financing principle which we have al- 
ready set up. 

It seems to me that there is but one 
decision that can be made by self-re- 
specting people. I remind Senators that 
the present relief and assistance pro- 
grams give little relief and assistance to 
most of the people who need it. The 
present systems require people literally 
to demean themselves, to surrender their 
property, their earning capacity, even, 
before they can receive the medical or 
hospital care which is necessary for a 
decent citizen to have. 

The program before us provides for the 
storing up in the productive years of 
money in an insurance fund, so that it 
can be used in the twilight years of a 
person’s life to give health care and 
hospital and nursing home care and di- 
agnostic services and home nursing serv- 
ices. Every Senator knows, as the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has said, that this 
great need will increase rather than de- 
crease. 

I appeal to my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to look at this, not on the basis that 
a person who is poor enough can get 
some care. Of course, in a nation with 
a Judeo-Christian culture, we will not 
let any of our people go without care. 
However, I ask my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, what will we do with the sick people 
who are in the twilight of their life, who 
have given the best years of their life 
to their family and country and home 
and Nation? Will we ask them to de- 
mean themselves and sign a poverty oath 
before they can receive the modern hos- 
Pitalization which is available to them? 

Is this plan financially sound? The 
answer is Les.“ 

Is this plan a heavy tax burden upon 
the people? The answer is No.“ 

If the same amount were provided 
under any other plan, it would cost 
much more than this proposal. This is 
a plan for self-respecting people who 
will get the benefits. They will get the 
benefits that they will pay for. What 
is more, the people who will get the bene- 
fits want to pay for them. They are not 
asking for a free ride. 

I have heard the argument made that 
some people will get hospital care who 
do not need it. Well, Mr. President, 
there have been people who have been 
involved in automobile accidents who 
did not need the insurance, but they got 
it as a right, because they have paid for 
it. What we propose is a system of uni- 
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versal social insurance for health needs, 
so that they are available if they are 
needed. There is no compulsion to it. 

Some people send their children to 
private schools or parochial schools; but 
I am happy to say that in America we 
have the policy of public education. 
Whether one sends his children to pri- 
vate or to public schools, he pays for the 
public schools. 

Mr. President, the motion to table the 
proposed amendment is said to arise 
from two noble sentiments. One is that 
the amendment has not been acted upon 
by the Committee on Finance and that 
action by the Senate at this time would 
be improper. I would like to point out 
to Senators who may be laboring under 
this misunderstanding that the Commit- 
tee on Finance did in fact consider the 
proposal in the course of its considera- 
tion of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. And if the Senators across the 
aisle need further assurances let me re- 
mind them that in 1950 an amendment 
to the social security amendments of that 
year, sponsored by Senator Knowland, 
was passed by this body with the help of 
Senators across the aisle without having 
been even considered by the Committee 
on Finance. His amendment, accepted 
by the conference committee on that 
legislation, changed the unemployment 
compensation laws; but the Committee 
on Finance did not consider any changes 
in the unemployment compensation law 
in that Congress. 

The only other allegation offered in 
support of the motion to table the pro- 
posed amendment is that Senators are 
presumed to be unprepared to vote be- 
cause they do not have sufficient infor- 
mation to vote intelligently. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can recall no other issue that 
has been more intensively studied and 
widely discussed than the amendment 
that is now before us. I cannot believe 
that there is a Senator who is not thor- 
oughly familiar with the facts and the 
issues. Our constituents, who them- 
selves are extremeiy well informed about 
the proposal cannot help but see through 
this rationalization and recognize it for 
what it is: an excuse for letting this 
critically needed legislation die. 

Mr. President, during the long and in- 
tensive study and discussion that has 
been devoted over a period of several 
years to the problem of paying for health 
care in old age, it has been clearly es- 
tablished that the problem is serious in- 
deed, and that it is not going to be 
solved without Government taking an 
important role in helping to finance these 
costs. The need for a Government role 
in solving this problem was recognized 
by the enactment of the 1960 legislation 
providing Federal Government support 
for programs of medical assistance for 
the aged. 

We are not therefore trying to decide 
here whether the Government is going 
to help the aged find a way to pay their 
hospital bills. The only question before 
us, Mr. President, is how this highly 
desirable objective is to be accomplished: 
What should be the fundamental ap- 
proach helping older people pay for ex- 
pensive hospital care? And costs are up. 
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We have a choice between two direc- 
tions in which we can go. And it is this 
choice that constitutes the single issue 
that is before us. It is the choice be- 
tween social insurance and public assist- 
ance. 

As a nation, we first faced up to the 
problem of old-age poverty when the 
great depression of the thirties wakened 
us to its magnitude and severity. We 
were forced to realize that in our modern 
urban civilization people too old to work 
commonly had little or nothing to live 
on, and that help was needed if they 
were not, quite literally, to starve. 

Plainly something had to be done. 
Basically, then, as now, there were two 
ways we could go, and the choice between 
them represented a far-reaching deci- 
sion of national policy. One possible 
course was to consign our aged perma- 
nently to the public dole—to require 
them to exhaust their savings and, when 
they reached a sufficient degree of pov- 
erty to pass the means test, to apply for 
public charity. This approach, waiting 
for poverty to become a fact and then 
seeking to treat it, would have meant 
accepting for all time a vast army of 
the aged living on a dole—all reduced 
to a common level of poverty. 

To our great credit, we did not choose 
that road. We chose the alternative—a 
system of social insurance, under which 
people while working, and their employ- 
ers, would contribute to funds from 
which modest but assured payments 
would be made to them when they were 
no longer working so that few of them 
should ever reach a state of destitution. 
There are practically no Americans to- 
day who would reverse the choice if they 
could. 

The same basic reasons for preferring 
the contributory social insurance ap- 
proach over the public assistance 
means-test approach apply with equal 
force to the problem of protecting the 
elderly against their high health costs. 
Under public assistance, eligibility for 
medical assistance is conditioned upon 
meeting a “humiliating test of poverty.” 
In many States, the applicant’s savings 
must be virtually exhausted, and even 
the children’s financial situation must 
undergo a similar test before the parents 
can get help. Under the social insur- 
ance approach the elderly would receive 
health insurance protection as an earned 
right; the only test would be that of 
having worked sufficiently long in cov- 
ered employment and self-employment 
to become insured. 

State medical care programs through- 
out the country are uneven and offer 
uncertain benefits. About half the 
States have no program of medical as- 
sistance for the aged and most of those 
having one provide only meager help. 
Under the social insurance—Anderson 
amendment—proposal, uniform benefits 
of certain value would be guaranteed to 
the elderly throughout the Nation by 
Federal law. 

I might add that many medical as- 
sistance relief programs deny the appli- 
cant the freedom to choose his own 
doctor or the hospital which he and his 
doctor feel is best. This means that 
continuity of care—and therefore qual- 
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ity of care—is often lost under the 
assistance programs. Under the social 
insurance—the Anderson amendment— 
proposal, the freedom to choose hospital 
and doctor would be guaranteed by law. 

Mr. President, nobody is proposing 
that the medical assistance legislation 
that was enacted in 1960 should be 
abandoned. That legislation opened the 
way for much-needed improvements in 
the provision for the payment for med- 
ical care by the public assistance pro- 
grams of the various States. But we 
must realize that only the very poorest 
will be protected under this legislation 
even if at some future time it should 
become effective. Enactment of the 
amendment is necessary so that the vast 
majority of the now self-sufficient people 
in the aged population will have protec- 
tion against the economic hardships of 
a costly illness that.so often force them, 
after a lifetime of independence, to seek 
the aid of children or of public charity. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the assertion 
being made in various quarters that 
there is really no problem among the 
elderly as to hospital care is simply with- 
out foundation. 

It may give us all a better idea of the 
problem the aged face because of illness 
or fear of illness if we look at the facts 
in a few actual cases. I have here some 
summaries made from letters that have 
been received by the President and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In these summaries, I have 
carefully removed any identifying in- 
formation so as not to subject these 
people to enibarrassment. The originals 
of these letters are in my office and avail- 
able for inspection by any of my 
colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks a 
statement showing a number of illustra- 
tive cases summarized briefly from letters 
in my office. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


No INSURANCE For AGED HUSBAND 


The case: This woman went to work when 
her husband suffered a heart attack in 1952 
and was forced to stop working. He is 77 
years old and is receiving social security 
benefits of $54 a month. She was ready to 
retire about a year and a half ago but found 
that she would be unable to get health in- 
surance for her husband after she left her 
employment because he was too old. She 
kept working hoping to find some company 
that might insure him. She was going to 
retire this February—she would have drawn 
social security benefits of $85 a month— 
but her husband suffered a severe stroke 
with paralysis and was hospitalized for 70 
days. Her insurance paid part of the cost, 
but she had to pay $957. She was forced to 
put him in a rest home for which she pays 
$325 a month, and also buys his medicine and 
pays his doctor bills. 

She says, “I don’t make only a little more 
than that take-home pay. I give them all 
Iearn. No food bought yet or utilities 
I work hard all day and give it all to a rest 
home because we could never get medical 
for people like him. I'll be done working 
in August 1963. What can I do with him to 
take decent care of him? All my savings are 
gone. I got a home paid for. I'll have to 
end up when I retire next year selling it for 
to give him proper care. And the sad part 
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is, I can't afford to pay a therapist to work 
on him. And rest homes don't have them. 
To see him try to talk and can't just breaks 
my heart. He was such a good man.” 
Effect of health insurance proposal: If the 
health insurance plan had been in 
effect, her husband's hospital costs for his 
70-day stay would have been covered in full 
except for the deductible of $90. After his 
hospital stay of 70 days, he would have been 
eligible for 160 days of care in a skilled nurs- 
ing facility providing physical and speech 
therapy. He would also have been eligible 
for 240 home health visits which also could 
include the services for a physical therapist. 


ONE MORE ILLNESS WILL DEPLETE ALL 
RESOURCES 


The case: Through their own efforts this 
67-year-old cabinetmaker and his 66-year-old 
wife have established a small custom shop. 

Last spring the wife was a victim of 
arsenic poisoning. Then in the fall she broke 
her ankle. The 8 days in the hospital and 
doctors’ bills totaled some $890. She now 
requires drug prescriptions for high blood 
pressure. 

The husband writes, Almost 15 years ago 
I obtained a GI loan. We burn the mort- 
gage in September. * * * The signing of a 
poverty oath, which is what it amounts to 
with the California [medical assistance for 
the aged] bill, is not only degrading but well 
might undermine the integrity of otherwise 
honest persons. Or, if you're a bum, you're 
a success. * * * We beg you to continue in 
your efforts to have this passed in this ses- 
sion. One serious illness could wipe us 
out.” 

Effect of proposed health insurance: Pay- 
ment would have been made for the entire 
8 days of the wife's hospitalization except 
for a deductible amount of $80. 


CANNOT GET ADEQUATE PRIVATE INSURANCE AND 
SAVINGS WIPED OUT BY COST OF ILLNESS 


The case: This aged couple carried Blue 
Cross. The husband receives social security 
benefits of $68 a month, and the wife works 
as an outdoors saleslady. “We carried it 
for quite a few years and then our premium 
began to go up and our benefits down, until 
our premium was more than doubled and 
our benefits reduced to $3 per day for a room 
and nothing else.” She contacted the insur- 
ance commissioner, and was informed that 
Blue Cross was a private business and not 
subject to Government control. Recently 
she heard that Blue Cross was offering a 
slightly better policy for aged persons, but 
discovered that it was available only to peo- 
ple who could meet certain physical require- 
ments, She also contacted the Prudential 
Insurance Co., but was told that people over 
65 were being insured only if they were in 
perfect health. 

Last year, the husband was hospitalized 
twice and the total bill came to about $2,000. 
“Have you any idea how long it took us to 
save this $2,000 and how hard we worked 
and made sacrifices? We are now in a posi- 
tion where we can't save anything, we are 
lucky to be able to make ends meet every 
month. 

“Being ill isn't too hard to take when one 
is wealthy, but when one sick spell can prac- 
tically wipe out one's life savings, that's 
quite a blow.” 

Effect of health insurance proposal: The 
husband's hospital costs for up to 90 days 
an illness would have been paid except for 
a $90 deductible. 


REFUSES TO GIVE UP HOUSE TO GET PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

The case: The father-in-law of this 29- 
year-old man has exhausted his savings of a 
lifetime as a machinist in paying for his 
health care. His uncancelable private hos- 
pitalization insurance policy was withdrawn. 
The son-in-law writes, “Because he has 
clung to his last security of any kind—title 
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to his small house—he is not entitled to 
county medical aid, so he suffers, eating as- 
pirins to ward off pain, awaiting death.” 
Effect of health insurance proposal: Pro- 
tection against the cost of hospital services 
would be provided without subjecting peo- 
ple to a means test. 


UNABLE TO PAY FOR INSURANCE 


The case: This 66-year-old woman has 
worked more than 25 years as a nurse's aid, 
charwoman, and cook. Her husband has 
been ill for 87 of the 45 years of their mar- 
ried life, but she managed to get their child 
through high school and keep their family 
going. About 2 years ago she had two hospi- 
tal stays and operations costing $700.55 and 
$400.80, which she paid. Her health has bro- 
ken. She receives social security benefits of 
$60 a month, and works when she is able. 
She has been forced to quit paying on her 
insurance. They own a four-room home or 
cabin, but she says its sale would not bring 
enough to pay a hospital bill for either her- 
self or her husband. 

Effect of health insurance proposal: Under 
the administration’s proposal, she would 
have protection against the cost of hospital 
care, very likely much greater than that pro- 
vided under the insurance she was forced to 
drop. As she says, with health insurance 
provided under social security, people can 
live some way. . 


UNABLE TO PAY FOR INSURANCE 


The case: This retired couple, living on 
social security and a small pension, was 
compelled to drop even a limited health in- 
surance policy when the monthly premium 
for each one was jumped from $5.10 to $7.20, 
a rise of more than $25 per year. 

Effect of health insurance proposal; Un- 
der the social security approach, contribu- 
tions would be made during the working 
years, and basic health insurance benefits 
would be provided during the retirement 
years without any further contributions re- 
quired. The couple could probably have 
afforded to carry a Blue Shield policy (cost- 
ing perhaps $5 a month) that would cover 
physician services. 


FAIL TO GET NEEDED CARE BECAUSE OF FINANCIAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


The case: This elderly couple, he is aged 
83 and she is 89, moved from Michigan to 
Florida to be with their son and his family. 
She receives a teacher’s pension (less Blue 
Cross) of $86.70 a month, and the total 
security benefit for herself and her husband 
is $60 a month, 

He has been ailing for many years and 
his wife had been taking care of him. In 
January of this year she injured her back 
in an accident and since the daughter-in- 
law could not care for both it became neces- 
sary to place him in a convalescent home. 
About 2 weeks later, he fell out of bed and 
broke his hip, necessitating his transfer to 
a general hospital where he was given treat- 
ment for both bladder trouble and the broken 
hip, An orthopedic doctor was paid $75 for 
traction, but the couple could not afford the 
cost of having pins inserted in his hip. 

His stay in the hospital was for 1 month, 
the maximum period covered by their Blue 
Cross policy. Then he was transferred back 
to the lower cost convalescent home where 
he previously had fallen from his bed. Asa 
precaution, Mr. C. was strapped to the bed 
this time. 

Effect of health insurance proposal: Under 
the health insurance proposal, Mr. C. could 
have had his hospital costs paid for as long 
as necessary up to 90 days. The total cost to 
them for his hospital stay whether 1 month, 
or 3 months, would have been $90, the 
amount of the deductible. With basic pro- 
tection the cost of hospital care, they 
could concentrate their private insurance on 
the cost of other services, including physi- 
cians’ services. 
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Payment could also have been made for 
skilled nursing facility for up to 180 days. 
and 240 home health visits per year, 


RETIRED FARMER LOST “NEST EGG” BECAUSE OF 
COST OF ILLNESS 

The case: This man is aged 84 and his 
wife is 86. They receive social security 
benefits of $60 a month. He and his wife 
worked hard on the farm in Iowa until 1950. 
Thinking they had saved enough to “slow 
up,” they moved to Arkansas and bought a 
small acreage. But then our troubles be- 
gan,” he writes. His wife fell and broke her 
hip. A year later she fell and broke her 
other hip and a leg. She had diabetes and 
arthritis and due to gangrene had to have 
her leg amputated. 

He says, “It sums up we now have $6,000 
against our home. We have no hospital in- 
surance. * * * The result our little nest 
egg is gone.“ 

Effect of health insurance proposal: His 
wife’s hospital costs except for a $90 deduct- 
ible, would have been covered and the cou- 
ple would have insurance against future 
hospital, nursing facility, and home health 
services. 


FACES LONG ILLNESS WITH NO MONEY 


The case: Recently this 77-year-old Cali- 
fornian was hospitalized for 6 days. The 
hospital bill was about $500, and the doctor 
bill $325. 

He writes, “My wife died 10 years ago after 
many years of sickness and I spent the 
money of many years earnings and savings 
along with the savings and earnings of the 
immediate family, Now at 77 I am facing 
a possible long illness. I still remember the 
threats made to me at hospital in 
that if hospital payments were not 
made promptly that the next time I came 
to visit my wife I'll find her in the corridor. 
I have been living a nightmare ever since. 
That was exactly what happened as I state 
in this letter.” 

Effect of health insurance proposal: This 
71-year-old man would have protection 
against the cost of inpatient hospital serv- 
ices for up to 90 days of each hospital stay, 
except for a deductible of $90 for the first 
9 days. 

In addition, many of his other medical 
needs could be met through the provisions 
for payment for skilled nursing facility serv- 
ices after transfer from the hospital, and 
for up to 240 home health visits each calen- 
dar year. 

CHILDREN MUST SELL THEIR HOME TO PAY 

AGED WOMAN'S MEDICAL EXPENSES 

The case: This 72-year-old woman has 
been hospitalized because of cancer. She 
had her first cancer operation in 1938, and 
has been unable to obtain insurance cover- 
age since then. Altogether she has under- 
gone three major cancer operations. 

The daughter and son-in-law state: We 
let her sign herself on county welfare help. 
They moved her from hospital to the 
County infirmary, in recently. 
The treatment she received there has been 
reported and is a matter of record. Needless 
to say we had her returned to hos- 
pital. Why? Because we care. She is a 
dear old mother.” 

Since this woman is without resources, 
her daughter and son-in-law have had to 
pay for all expenses from their weekly pay- 
check. This has exhausted their finances 
and they must now sell their house in order 
to meet further medical expenses. 

Effect. of health insurance proposal: Pay- 
ment would be made for hospital services for 
up to 90 days, subject to a $90 deductible. 
Thereafter, if appropriate, this 72-year-old 
woman could be transferred from the hos- 
pital to a skilled nursing facility. Payment 
would then be made for care.for up to 120 
days of skilled nursing facility services. 
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Mr: HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope that every Senator will bear in 
mind when he votes on this amendment 
that what is being proposed is a program 
of health insurance for the elderly that 
would be financed out of contributions 
made prior to retirement—when people 
can afford to pay them. Aside from the 
fact that the proposed program would be 
financed through social security and the 
fact that benefits would be limited to the 
elderly, what is being proposed is much 
the same as a Blue Cross plan. 

The Blue Cross approach that the 
amendment follows has been proved to 
be a successful form of protection against 
health costs. It not only meets the most 
burdensome health costs people face, but 
also is designed to fit in with the other 
kinds of health insurance people ordi- 
narily want. The Blue Cross-type bene- 
fit plan that is proposed would provide 
only basic protection, to which the elderly 
will want to add by buying health in- 
surance against surgical costs, physi- 
cians’ fees, and other health costs. And 
private insurance will benefit from this 
arrangement just as private insurance 
has benefited from the provision of basic 
cash benefit protection under social se- 
curity. 

Enactment of the amendment will 
scarcely have any effect on the medical 
profession—except to the extent that any 
hospitalization insurance plan permits 
the physician to prescribe expensive hos- 
pital care without the fear that his pa- 
tient may be reduced to poverty because 
of it. Doctor bills are not even covered 
under the proposal. So far as hospitals 
are concerned, enactment of the amend- 
ment will mean that they no longer will 
need to overcharge younger patients or 
go without making needed improvements 
in their facilities in order to make up the 
deficit caused by older patients who can- 
not pay their own way. These advan- 
tages would be unmixed blessings for 
there is nothing in the amendment that 
would injure or conflict in any way with 
the practice of medicine or hospital 
practices. Decisions about health care 
would be left where they belong— 
squarely in the hands of the health pro- 
fessions—just as they are today. 

Certainly, no one who has conscien- 
tiously studied the question can fail but 
be impressed by the vast wealth of in- 
formation available on the subject and 
its accessibility. In 1959, the Eisenhower 
administration presented the House 
Committee on Ways and Means with one 
of a number of comprehensive reports 
on the problem the elderly have in pay- 
ing their health bills. This report in- 
cluded a summary and analysis of the 
characteristics of the aged, factors in- 
fluencing hospital and medical costs, 
methods of financing hospital care for 
the aged and methods of providing hos- 
pitalization and nursing home benefits 
through social security. Then came the 
wealth of testimony produced at the 
hearings on the Forand bill and the 
committee’s report on the bill that rec- 
ommended the 1960 medical assistance 
for the aged legislation. Later in 1960, 
the Committee on Finance heard testi- 
mony on the problems the elderly face 
in financing their health costs and vari- 
ous proposals to solve these problems. 
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That committee reported out what was 
to become the medical assistance for the 
aged; but the excellent minority reports 
from the committee show clearly the 
careful consideration given to this prob- 
lem by the committee. 

The 1961 White House Conference on 
Aging contributed more than 7,000 pages 
of information on the problem as it exists 
in the States. 

Last year, the other body held exten- 
sive hearings on the predecessor of the 
amendment that is before us—testimony 
that covers more than 2,200 printed 
pages. More recently, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has pub- 
lished an up-to-date report on “The 
Health Care of the Aged—Background 
Facts Relating to the Financial Prob- 
lem.” 

Of course, the excellent work carried 
on by the Special Committee on Aging, 
under the direction of the able senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
and its predecessor, is well known to all 
of us. The committee has held very ex- 
tensive hearings and submitted many 
reports which contain many pages more 
of information on the problem of health 
care in old age and related subjects. 

The proposed amendment is the prod- 
uct of intensive study and research that 
has been carried out over a period of 
years. It has been designed to provide 
real and concrete help to relieve a prob- 
lem which has been proved to be so seri- 
ous as to require Government action. 
The specifications of the proposal are 
the product of hundreds of hours of dis- 
cussion with individuals and organiza- 
tions with widely varying interests and 
skills over a period of many years. We 
have behind us the experience of almost 
2 years of failures with medical assist- 
ance for the aged—a program that at its 
best can do nothing to prevent depend- 
ency on public charity. All that remains 
to be decided is the basic issue of whether 
we are going to sit idly by and permit 
the elderly people of this, the richest 
nation on earth, to live under the threat 
that they will be impoverished by illness 
and reduced to charity or whether we are 
going to put the weight of this legislative 
body behind a measure that would make 
it possible for the millions of elderly peo- 
ple to live with the assurance that they 
will live on in independence and self- 
respect even if expensive illness strikes. 

I have heard the appeals of Senators 
who argue that we should take no action 
on this measure. We all know that a 
vote to table the amendment is a vote to 
destroy the only practical answer to a 
problem that presses for a solution. 
After so many years of discussion and 
debate on this proposal I cannot believe 
that there is any Senator who is not 
fully prepared to reach a decision now. 
The American people have read the num- 
berless newspaper and magazine articles 
on the proposal, they have listened to the 
debates, and they have made their deci- 
sion after a full exposure to the facts. 
The American people have a right to ex- 
pect no less from their representatives in 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, I hope the motion to 
table will be rejected, and that the 
Anderson-Javits amendments will be 
agreed to. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
stands the time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois has 25 minutes re- 
maining. 

How much time does the Senator yield 
himself? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself all of 
the remaining time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois yields himself the re- 
mainder of his time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I feel 
certain that every Member of the Sen- 
ate has the same human quality that 
makes him interested in a program for 
the aged. As a boy of 5, I saw a father 
languish for 3 long years as a victim of 
apoplexy. As a boy of 5, I saw a mother 
languish for a long time as a coronary 
victim. So let no one declaim all the 
human virtues being on one side or the 
other, because we are all interested in 
this problem. 

The whole question is one of approch. 
It is for that reason that I contend that 
the motion to table, which will be made 
in 25 minutes, should prevail. I assign 
some reasons. First, with respect to 
Kerr-Mills, what kind of effort has been 
made to sell that act? If the former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has been half as diligent in bringing 
the Kerr-Mills Act to the attention of 
the country as Orville Freeman was in 
bringing an agricultural program to the 
attention of the country, not only from 
Washington but through his field force, 
this would be a far different story. 

There is a medicare program. I am 
astonished that the administration lead- 
ers have been so careful never to men- 
tion the Kerr-Mills Act, which went on 
the books in the fall of 1960. 

The second reason I assign why the 
amendments should be tabled is that not 
a single critic has proposed to amend the 
Kerr-Mills Act with respect to the so- 
called pauper’s oath or needs clause. 

Where is the amendment from the 
critics which would take that out? 

I have an amendment on my desk; and 
before too long I expect to offer it. But 
Iam no critic of the Kerr-Mills Act. 

Why does not someone trot out an 
amendment, if there is dissatisfaction 
with the means test and the need clause? 
It has not been done. The administra- 
tion has failed to sell the Kerr-Mills 
Act. I have looked for literature; I have 
been unable to find it. I receive tons of 
printed matter, in all colors and illus- 
trated. It is on the whole subject of 
social security. But try to find a piece 
of literature, which is the responsibility 
of HEW, to make manifest to the eligi- 
ble citizens of the country what they are 
entitled to under the 1960 law. It is not 
available. If the administration were in- 
terested, this would have been provided 
long before now. 

I assign another reason. There has 
been an inadequate study of the whole 
subject. The Actuary for HEW appeared 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. He found that the benefits 
would exceed the income. What did the 
Secretary do? He had to raise the base 
ante from $5,000 to $5,200. But look at 
the record and see the last word of Mr. 
Robert J. Myers, the Actuary of the 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] placed 
in the Recorp yesterday. 

Next year and the following year the 
base for taxation purposes will have to 
be increased. Is that the way to legis- 
late? 

Mr. President, how do you think they 
got the basis for it? By interviews with 
5,000 elderly people whom they asked to 
try to remember what their recent hos- 
pital costs were. What a way to estab- 
lish basic data for a program of such 
vast dimensions as that, having such a 
permanent effect upon the whole destiny 
of America. 

In addition thereto, they brought down 
from New York a man named Lewis 
Reitz, who, on the basis of 13 million 
insurance claims from 583 organizations, 
told the committee of the House that the 
cost would be twice what HEW had esti- 
mated for this purpose. The administra- 
tion had no facts or no data with which 
to refute that statement. 

Mr. Reitz said that in the initial year 
this program would cost not $1.1 billion; 
it would cost $2.5 billion. He said that 
by 1983 it would cost $5.4 billion. 

When Mr. Cohen, the architect of so 
many of these programs, appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Finance for the 
confirmation of his nomination in 1961, 
what did he say? He said the cost would 
go up from 5 to 10 percent indefinitely. 
That was in answer to a question by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], who quizzed Mr. Cohen at 
the time his nomination was under con- 
sideration. But Mr. Cohen went further. 
He said that, of course, he was not figur- 
ing on a bigger base now; but in the 
interrogation, he envisioned not the 
$5,200 provided in this proposal; he en- 
visioned a $9,000 base on which to at- 
tach the tax. 

The whole story is in the record of the 
hearings. 

Talk about costs. What a tremendous 
program this will be. 

Another reason has been emphasized. 
The nonneedy are included. Senators 
are included. Unless I cannot read the 
English language, every Senator and 
every Representative when he reaches 
the age of 65 will be entitled to these 
benefits. Do we want to go back home 
and say to the young workers, “Well, I 
voted myself a benefit. If you are 20 
years old, and if you live long enough, 
you will pay social security taxes for 
45 years, and I am going to be the bene- 
ficiary.” I do not think I want to say 
that to them. I will carry my own load 
if I can. 

What will be the general impact? We 
will have to obtain that information, I 
submit, from other sources which have 
had some experience. What was the 
experience in Great Britain? I observed 
in a dispatch in 1961 that 600 doctors 
left Great Britain every year for the 
preceding 5 years, while 500,000 persons 
were on hospital waiting lists. 

Hospital construction in Great Britain 
is deplorable. Only one new hospital 
had been built since 1948, a period of 13 
years. That is according to a statement 
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by D. S. Lees, a doctor of philosophy of 
the University of North Staffordshire. 

The cost of Great Britain’s medical 
program in 1950 was $1.3 billion; in 1961, 
it was $2.5 billion. 

Mr. President, that information may 
be found in the Reader's Digest for Octo- 
ber 1961. It is all there, set forth in 
great detail. 

Mr. President, this proposal is a toe in 
the door. Let us seek to prove it. Go 
back sometime and read the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill of 1943. I observe 
a knowing look on the face of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd]. He was a Member of the Senate 
at that time. He knows full well what 
that bill provided. Every insured indi- 
vidual and every dependent would be 
entitled to benefits. That was section 
901. The bill also provided a National 
Advisory Council of 16 to be selected by 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States. It has been said that the Ad- 
visory Council would be new. It is 19 
years old. It was included in one of 
those bewhiskered proposals when I was 
a Member of the body at the other end 
of the Capitol. 

What else did the Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell bill provide? Physicians were to 
be selected from qualified lists and were 
to be paid on the basis of a fee schedule. 
That was what was contained in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

What else? A provision was included 
for a single trust fund. That proposal 
has been sugared and made to appear 
as something new. 

And what else? Why, a provision for 
a single trust fund. This proposal has 
been sugared, and it is made to appear 
that this is something new. But that 
was in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
19 years ago, and it is nothing new. So 
one can go back and can find for himself 
what the ultimate goal is; and the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill also provided 
for recompense for dental services, and 
so forth. 

This situation reminds me of a story 
about the rector of an English church 
who was preaching to his congregation 
about all the glories of heaven—ambro- 
sia, nectar, and everything else on which 
one would subsist, including some sub- 
stantial viands. When he got through, 
one of his parishioners said to him, Par- 
son, what good will that do me, without 
teeth?” 

The rector replied, “Under social secu- 
rity, teeth will be provided.” 

Mr. President, this is just a beginning, 
believe me. 

When Dr. Cohen was questioned by 
Senator Curtis, in the Finance Com- 
mittee, he said he was looking to a 50 
percent increase in the benefits. 

Walter Reuther addressed the Citizens 
Council on May 24, here in Washington; 
and in his keynote address he said: 

We are trying to make a beginning. 


He also said: 

If King-Anderson is approved, we should 
expand the benefits. 

And he said: 


We should include the $2.5 billion out of 
general appropriations. 
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And, Mr. President, during the 2 
months that have passed since then, that 
provision has been included in the An- 
derson proposal which is before us. 

W else did Walter Reuther say? He 
said: 


We should eliminate the deductibles. 


And, Mr. President, last night the 
Senator from Oregon, distinguished and 
brilliant Senator that he is, offered a 
proposal to eliminate the deductibles; 
but for the moment, at least, that has 
been withdrawn. So we got it almost as 
soon on the rebound as it was uttered 
downtown in the form of a keynote 
speech at a convention. 

And this measure has been sugared 
with the Javits amendment. Let us see 
what happens here. You see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before a private carrier can accept 
an option or an election on the part of 
an individual, the carrier must qualify. 
How will it qualify? By being licensed in 
every State and the District of Colum- 
bia and by doing 1 percent of the busi- 
ness, or by being licensed in a limited 
number of States and doing 10 percent 
of the business. Well, let us see. One 
of the finest insurance companies in 
Illinois is the Country Life, and it does 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the claims 
business in that State. So it would be 
disqualified under the provisions in re- 
gard to the election, 

Furthermore, I am advised by an in- 
stitute downtown which is identified 
with the insurance business that only 14 
insurance companies in the United 
States would be able to qualify under 
the language carried in this bill. That is 
an amazing thing, believe me. So, Mr. 
President, is that an option? Is it 
something wonderful and worthwhile? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 

is the only time I have on this bill; but 
I yield to my friend. 
Mr. JAVITS. I should like to make a 
correction. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois will refer to my amendment, he will 
find that it concerns group plans which 
are qualified, written by any company, 
as well as those companies and organi- 
zations which are tax exempt. They are 
fully qualified. The 10-percent figure 
is incorrect; it is 5 percent. And I am 
informed that there are at least 200 
insurance companies, if not more, that 
will qualify under that option. I just 
make that as a statement of fact. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. The first 
item my friend referred to was nonprofit 
companies which are exempt under the 
internal revenue law. The last item 
he mentioned are those which could 
qualify for group hospitalization only. 
That is what this bill says; and if I am 
in error, I ask to be corrected. But I got 
my information from authentic sources; 
and they said 14 companies in the United 
States can qualify. 

Mr. President, what kind of a discrim- 
ination is this on the part of this Gov- 
ernment? A company that could not 
qualify probably would find that its 
customers would say, “Our company did 
not qualify with the Federal Govern- 
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ment, so there must be something wrong 
with the company.” Mr. President, this 
would begin to wash out all the compe- 
tition in the insurance-company busi- 
ness. Would that be a fair way for the 
Government of the United States to 
treat a great industry which has done 
so much already for the aged people? 

So you see, Mr. President, that is not 
much of a lure, as provided in the bill. 

It is said the social security principle 
is freely accepted. Compulsory medicine 
is one thing, Mr. President. Social secu- 
rity is another. When one qualifies 
under social security, the payments are 
taken out of one’s paycheck, whether he 
likes it or not. The payments are posted 
on the check, and one can see what is 
deducted. He does not have to do a 
thing or move a muscle; all he has to do 
is live, in order to get the benefits; and 
when age 65 comes, the benefits will be 
there, and the Government will have no 
control. 

But what about this plan? The hos- 
pitals have to be qualified. The individ- 
ual has to request the services. There 
have to be certifications for specialists, 
and that sort of thing; and there is a 
physical control in compulsory medicine 
that has no relationship to a social secu- 
rity principle in connection with getting 
a job in a factory and getting a paycheck 
at the end of the week. The deduction 
is nicely spelled out. One does not have 
to do a thing except be alive at age 65; 
aos from then on it will be automatic, 


ps then, Mr. President, much has 
been said, at one time or another, about 
Blue Cross. Let us see what Blue Cross 
has to say about this. Here is a release 
issued just this week by Blue Cross, 
which has its headquarters in Chicago. 
It says: 

Just how this would work out— 


Meaning the compromise— 
is not clearly defined, but at best it seems 
that Blue Cross would serve largely as a 
conduit for money and instructions from 
the ent of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the providers of the services. 


And it also says: 

It is unfortunate that this and other 
provisions of the compromise plan have been 
advanced without the thorough examina- 
tion warranted by so complex a subject. 


Blue Cross has dealt with 5 million 
aged persons, and that is its evaluation 
of this compromise. 

What else does it say? It says: 

Based on extensive experience in covering 
more than 5 million aged and long- 
standing relations with the Nation's hospi- 
tals in every State, the plans feel that the 
Government assistance to the aged should be 
related in amount to income levels. 


And one need not be needy. Even 
every Member of the U.S. Senate, includ- 
ing the present speaker, would be 
covered—because I am old enough now, 
Mr. President. So I would have the 
benefits of this plan; and I could return 
home and could see some of the young 
men there come to my door and “throw 
it back at me,” by saying, “I will be slav- 
ing in a factory, and they will be taking 
the payments out of my paychecks, but 
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you will be the beneficiary by the ac- 
cident of life, just because you are still 
alive.” 

Mr. President, what a business. 

The release from Blue Cross also 
states: 

Our estimate is that the income from the 
revenues provided in the amendment pro- 
posed in the Senate is not sufficlent— 


Blue Cross has had long experience, 
and Blue Cross says: 

The income is not sufficient to cover the 
benefits described. Furthermore, itis doubt- 
ful that some of the benefits could be pro- 
duced by providers of services because of 
shortages of skills and facilities in many 
areas. 


Today the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Axen] spoke on this floor, 
and said that out of 135 nursing homes 
in his State, only 2 would qualify under 
this bill. 

Mr. President, now I have concluded; 
but I have to pay my respects to my dis- 
tinguished friend and associate, the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
because in the brief and eloquent address 
he made he referred to Lincoln, the pa- 
tron saint of our party, and used a quo- 
tation which has always been a favorite 
of mine: 

The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do for themselves, in 
their separate and individual capacities. 


Mr. Lincoln, if you could listen, that 
is what we are trying to do—at least, 
some of us—on the floor of the Senate 
this afternoon. We are trying to do that 
and leave it in the hands of the people 
and of the States, so that it can be done 
by cooperative effort on the part of both, 
exactly as we exemplified it in the Kerr- 
Mills Act, so that we could the 
posture of America and still get the job 
done. 

One other thing, Mr. President. I 
took a committee to Europe in 1948. I 
was an eye victim. You remember it 
very well. They said, Do not go. Your 
eyesight is in danger.” I said, “I will 
go, in spite of it,” and I did. My doctor, 
a great specialist at the Wilmer Clinic 
in Baltimore, said, “If you are deter- 
mined to go, then I have to find some- 
one to take care of you over there.” He 
found for me the very greatest eye sur- 
geon in Europe, Dr. Thiel. He took care 
of me. In very short order we became 
great friends. I said to him, “My friend, 
back home they want me to get every- 
thing new in the field of ophthalmology 
and eye surgery.” This great surgeon, 
who had operated on the crown heads 
of Europe, laughed and said, “To take 
back to your country? Your country is 
so far ahead of anything in Europe that 
there is no comparison.” 

There is a tribute to American medi- 
cine. The longevity of our people, now 
over 70 years on average, is a tribute 
to American medicine and to the scheme 
we have followed all this time. 

Are we now going to blanket all people 
over 65, needy and unneedy, into the 
whole scheme and put into effect in our 
country a permanent program that will 
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have the same effect upon our people 
that has taken place in other countries? 

When Bismarck finally put it on Ger- 
many, his boss, the Kaiser, said, This 
is a difficult situation.” But Bismarck 
knew how to bring them into the orbit 
of government, and said, “This is the 
best way to do it.” 

Mr. President, while doing the job, let 
us serve the gift of freedom. Was it not 
Pitt who said, The plea of necessity is 
almost invariably the first infringement 
of freedom“? 

We can do the job. Let us do it under 
the Kerr-Mills Act. 

Mr. President, for my country—for my 
country, I repeat—I hope that this pro- 
posal will be laid on the table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement which I made on 
August 23, 1960, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate setting forth my reasons for support- 
ing the medicare bill be included in 
the Recorp preceding the taking of the 
vote 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LAUSCHE 


Since 1945, in discussing social security 
laws, numerous have been the times when 
I have declared my concept of what ought 
to be done with respect to the Government 
providing social security. In effect, I have 
repeatedly stated I did not subscribe to the 
philosophy of giving doles and subsidies, 
but I believed in a system which was ac- 
tuarially sound, operated in a businesslike 
manner under which payments were to be 
made out of a fund which was built up 
through joint contributions by employers 
and employees. 

That philosophy has been with me, I 
would say, for at least 15 years. I believe 
a fund created in that manner in all prob- 
ability will be prudently managed, since it 
places a joint responsibility on the em- 
ployer and the employee, and in all prob- 
ability it will be based upon a sound ac- 
tuarial foundation and will be conducted 
with businesslike operations. 

My belief is that the elderly people of our 
Nation are in need of this type of service. 
I think not only of the indigent but also of 
those who through prudence and thrift 
have accumulated a modest estate. 

It is a rather dominant and frightening 
prospect for an elderly person to find, in the 
twilight days of life, that whatever he has 
accumulated through prudence is to be dis- 
sipated as a result of the huge costs which 
come in caring for one's self, especially dur- 
ing an illness in the mature years of one’s 
life. I have in mind specific instances when 
people have told me, for instance, “I have 
assembled enough to have a modest home. 
I am proud of my home. I do not wish to 
see it dissipated, but I cannot see my way 
clear to save it if I have to carry these in- 
ordinate medical expenses.” 

The costs of living for the aged, especially 
those to fight disease, have become extraor- 
dinarily large. I need not discuss that, 
because it is generally understood that medi- 
cal expenses, including drug costs and 
nursing services, are beyond the ability of 
the ordinary person to carry. 

On that foundation, it is my judgment 
that the program of providing medical sery- 
ice cannot be avoided. 

To reiterate and to summarize, it is my 
firm conviction that the funds out of which 
payments should be made for the social se- 
curity approach should be accumulated 
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through current contributions jointly made 
by employers and employees or earmarked 
taxes. 


Mr. CHURCH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement giving my reasons for the 
vote that I cast a few moments ago may 
appear in the Recorp at a place preced- 
ing the vote itself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 


During the 6 years I have been here in 
the Senate, nothing has been more upsetting 
to me than the many accounts I have re- 
ceived from elderly people in Idaho concern- 
ing the problems they face in obtaining 
adequate medical care. Some of these re- 
ports come from people receiving old-age 
assistance, but most have come from elderly 
residents living on a modest retirement in- 
come. These are proud people, who cherish 
their independence, and who resent having 
to ask for relief. Typically, they are people 
who receive regular retirement income from 
social security, which they feel they have 
earned through their own contributions dur- 
ing their working years. Oftentimes, this 
retirement income is supplemented by a little 
interest or dividends from the savings they 
have invested over the years. 

These people are confronted today with a 
very special problem. They have discovered 
that, during the past 20 years, the cost of 
hospitalization and nursing home care has 
increased out of all proportion to other costs 
they must meet. All of us are aware of this, 
regardless of age or circumstance. Even 
those with ample incomes have found it 
necessary to protect themselves against these 
spiraling costs by taking out insurance poli- 
cies for medical care and hospitalization, so 
that the risk of serious illness and the costs 
which now attend it can be spread out over 
the whole group which is insured. Today, we 
are told that over three-quarters of our 
families are covered by these private health 
insurance policies, which should be proof 
enough that insurance represents the most 
workable answer to the problem of meeting 
the rising cost of modern hospital care. 

Unfortunately, private health insurance 
has not proved a workable answer for the 
elderly. After the age of 65, too many poli- 
cies turn out to be nonrenewable; or the rates 
go up sharply, while the coverage benefits go 
down. Since 60 percent of those over 65 
have cash incomes of less than $1,000 a year, 
their problem of securing adequate coverage 
at rates within reach has become increas- 
ingly acute. 

Considerations of this kind forced the 
Congress to address itself to the subject of 
medical care for the aging in the summer 
of 1960. Our hurried deliberations at that 
time—squeezed between the national party 
conventions and the presidential election— 
resulted in the enactment of the Kerr-Mills 
bill. This bill, which had the blessing of 
the American Medical Association, recog- 
nized the need for extending Federal aid 
to the various States, in order to enlarge 
upon their respective programs of medical 
care for the aged. I voted for the bill, be- 
cause it furnished some measure of relief 
for many thousands of elderly people who 
desperately needed better medical care. But 
I hoped then, as I do now, that the “re- 
lief” approach, based upon a “means” test, 
financed by the Federal taxpayers generally, 
yet administered under differing eligibility 
requirements as determined by each sepa- 
rate State, would not become the permanent 
pattern for the future. For in the long 
run, this pattern not only departs from the 
insurance approach which we have thus far 
found to be so satisfactory, but also poten- 
tially will entail the highest administrative 
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costs, eventually will impose the largest bu- 
reaucracy, and ultimately will lead to the 
very system the doctors fear the most— 
“socialized medicine.” It is to avoid these 
dangers, through the substitution of a “pay- 
as-you-go” insurance-type program under so- 
cial security, that I shall vote in favor of 
the pending amendment, or against a motion 
to lay it on the table. 

After the adoption of the Kerr-Mills bill, 
it became the principal responsibility of the 
Senate’s Select Committee on the Problems 
of the Aging to investigate the need for a 
more satisfactory medical care program. I 
was privileged to serve on this committee 
and to conduct hearings in Idaho at Poca- 
tello and Boise. These hearings revealed 
that, during the past decade, Idaho’s num- 
ber of senior citizens had increased by a 
third, now comprising a total of 58,258 per- 
sons over 65. Although almost all of the 
doctors who appeared at the Idaho hearings, 
as well as the administrators of the present 
program, testified in favor of retaining the 
“means” test approach, a sizable number 
of older people took exception, asserting 
that the present program in Idaho is neither 
adequate nor desirable, that it leads to abuse 
by some who really do not need the help, 
while it fails to reach many others who are 
too proud to ask for charity. 

The evidence accumulated by the select 
committee in its hearings across the Nation 
as a whole, indicates that the Kerr-Mills 
approach is failing to furnish us with an 
adequate solution; that only 19 States have 
taken advantage of its provisions for the 
“medically needy,” that the programs’ reli- 
ance on annual congressional appropriations 
makes many States reluctant to commit 
themselves to a medical plan with an uncer- 
tain supply of funds; and that some States 
continue to defer action in the expectation 
that Congress will soon pass a more satis- 
factory program. 

The pending amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], aS now modified, opens the door 
to a more sensible approach to the problem 
of medical care for the aging. It would pro- 
vide for a system of medical insurance that 
is self-financing, uniformly applicable, and 
devoid of any “means” test, while protecting 
the legitimate interests of private insurance 
companies, medical institutions, and physi- 
cians. 

The most significant single feature of the 
pending amendment is its utilization of the 
social security system as a financing mech- 
anism. Unlike existing law, which pays for 
medical care with handouts from general tax 
revenues, this p am will pay for itself 
through an increase of one-half of 1 percent 
in the total social security tax paid on wages 
by employers and employees. Thus, medical 
expenses which tend to cluster in the latter 
years of life will be met, just like retirement 
allowances, by payments made in advance 
during healthy, working years. 

Although 90 percent of our people will 
ultimately be covered by social security, it is 
true that special provision needs to be made 
for those who will never become eligible for 
its retirement benefits. The pending amend- 
ment would permit such people, otherwise 
eligible for medical care under existing law, 
to remain so. No one’s entitlement for medi- 
cal care under any existing program would 
be diminished, but medical care would be 
extended to millions of elderly people, not 
now covered by any existing program, who 
are receiving their ordinary retirement bene- 
fits under social security. 

The proposal has been further modified to 
permit any individual under social security, 
approaching retirement age, to decide be- 
tween continuing his private medical insur- 
ance protection, with a choice of benefits 
tailored to his individual needs, or to let his 
insurance lapse and accept the coverage pro- 
vided by the regular statutory program. If 
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he chooses, under an approved plan, to con- 
tinue his private insurance protection in 
force, social security would reimburse his in- 
surance company in the amount provided 
under the statutory program for benefits re- 
ceived, while he would remain entitled to 
whatever extra benefits his policy might 
confer. 

Many voices have been raised in opposi- 
tion to the pending amendment. I do not 
question the sincerity of the people who op- 
pose it, though I have found their arguments 
unconvincing. They have variously charged 
that this proposal will destroy the private 
medical insurance companies; that it will 
turn the Nation’s physicians, whose fees are 
not covered by it, into lackeys of the Federal 
Government; that it will even make the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare a 
ezar of medicine, ruling over the health 
needs of the people. 

But private medical insurance companies 
will still have complete responsibility for 
the insurance needs of citizens below the age 
of 65, and beyond that until death, if the 
individual so chooses. Furthermore, the 
challenge of providing the private insur- 
ance subscriber with the best service, so 
as to keep him on the rolls after the age of 
65, should make for better insurance pro- 
tection for all, and is likely, therefore, to 
generate an increase in the business of the 
private carriers. Lastly, it will be possible 
for Blue Cross, and other similar private 
organizations, to participate heavily in the 
administration of the social security health 
program, thus minimizing the growth of the 
public administrative agencies in the 
various States which are now beginning to 
mushroom under the impetus of existing 
law. 

This amendment will not alter the estab- 
lished relationships between physicians and 
patients or between patients and medical in- 
stitutions. The patient will continue to 
choose freely his doctor and hospital. Since 
doctors’ fees, as such, are not included, the 
program constitutes the least possible threat 
to the continuing independence of the medi- 
cal profession. 

The argument has often been voiced that 
approval of this proposal means the adoption 
of a compulsory medical care program, 
whereas the Kerr-Mills bill represents a 
voluntary program. But this objection 
makes no sense at all. If the compulsion 
consists of the tax, how can it be more com- 
pulsory to levy the tax upon those who will 
receive the benefits, than to levy the tax 
generally upon all of the people, many of 
whom will not? The cost of either system 
is defrayed by taxation, but the social 
security tax limits the burden to those 
who will receive the benefits. 

If, on the other hand, the compulsion is 
thought to consist of having to accept the 
benefits provided, then the objection rests 
upon a misapprehension of the facts, for 
anyone eligible for these benefits under so- 
cial security is free to refuse them, making 
such other arrangements for his care as he 
may desire. From either standpoint, then, 
the compulsory argument is a baseless one. 

If we fail to adopt an insurance-type pro- 
gram for financing adequate medical care 
for the aging, and thus make permanent 
the relief-type approach sanctioned by exist- 
ing law, the time will come when we shall 
have committed ourselves, beyond recall, to 
a steadily expanding system that will even- 
tually lead to socialized medicine. Remem- 
ber that the Kerr-Mills approach, based 
upon revenues derived from general taxation 
and involving not only prescribed medicines, 
hospitalization, and nursing home care, but 
also doctors’ fees and such other broader 
coverage as each State may decide, contains 
all of the essential characteristics of a so- 
cialized system. Let no one be fooled that 
the “means” test protects against this even- 
tuality. For it already varies greatly from 
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State to State, and inevitably, as time 
passes, general coverage will go up, as the 
“means” requirements go down. After a 
time, the test will become a mockery, even 
as the pauper’s oath already has become a 
mockery in our veterans’ hospitals. And 
the very thing that the doctors fear the 
most will come to pass. The American 
Medical Association, which gave the doctors 
such poor guidance years ago in connection 
with priyate medical insurance, has once 
again failed to grasp the real issue at stake. 

As compared to the alternative program 
already commenced, the pending amend- 
ment involves the least possibility of our 
establishing a system of socialized medicine 
in this country. It is a unique American 
proposal, which uses the insurance method 
to solve the real and unresolved problem 
of providing adequate medical care for the 
aging. It does so in a manner which pre- 
serves the prerogatives of both the patient 
and his healers, while assuring our elderly 
people that they shall be able to live out 
their natural lives with the greatest strength 
of body and peace of mind that modern 
medical sclence and enlightened social 
policy can provide. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the amendments offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], and other sponsors, the 
pending question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 121 Leg.] 
YEAS—52 
Aiken Fong Prouty 
Allott Pulbright Randolph 
Beall Goldwater Robertson 
Bennett Hayden Russell 
Boggs Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bottum 1 Scott 
Bush Holland Smathers 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Byrd, Va Jordan 
Capehart Kerr Stennis 
Carlson Long, La. Talmadge 
Cotton McClellan Thurmond 
Miller Tower 
Dirksen Monroney Wiley 
Dworshak ‘orton Williams, Del. 
Eastland Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Murphy 
Ervin Pearson 
NAYS—48 

Anderson Gruening McCarthy 
Bartlett rt icGee 
Bible Hartke McNamara 
Burdick Hickey Metcalf 
Byrd, W. Va Humphrey Morse 
Cannon Jackson Moss 
Carroll Javits Muskie 
Case Johnston Neuberger 
Chavez Keating Pastore 
Ch Kefauver Pell 
Clark uchel Proxmire 
Cooper Lausche Smith, Mass, 

d Long, Mo. ymington 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Williams, N.J 
Engle Magnuson Yarborough 
Gore Mansfield Young, Ohio 


So Mr. Kerr’s motion to lay on the 
table the amendments offered by Mr. 
ANDERSON for himself and other Senators 
was agreed to. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the An- 
derson-Javits amendments were tabled. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH subsequently said: 

Mr, President, I have voted to table the 
Anderson-Javits amendment to H.R. 
10606 because I am convinced that this 
important general welfare measure, in- 
cluding the extension of the vital pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children of 
unemployed parents, will suffer either 
demise or intolerable delay in the other 
body if sent there by the Senate with the 
controversial health-care-for-the-aged 
amendment included. This would be a 
tragic condition to impose on 12,500 West 
Virginia families of unemployed fathers 
having dependent children in the homes. 
It is a situation which must be avoided 
not only for the sake of approximately 
45,000 West Virginians, but, also, for 
thousands of dependent children and 
their unemployed parents in at least 14 
other States having aid to dependent 
children of the unemployed programs. 

This position on my part was a most 
difficult one to take because I have been 
and continue to be an advocate of health 
care for our senior citizens based on the 
social security principle. I would vote 
for the Anderson-Javits amendment on 
its merit as a separate bill or if attached 
to a measure which, if defeated or 
delayed in the other body, would not 
result in the hardships that would be in- 
flicted by the death of or extended inac- 
tion on H.R. 10606. 

Mr. President, perhaps there is no pub- 
lic opinion agency or influence in the 
United States more dedicated to health 
care for the aged than is the Committee 
on Political Education, AFL-CIO, other- 
wise known as COPE, 

The fact is that it was COPE’s political 
memo No. 15-62 of July 16, 1962, which 
convinced me of my prior evaluations 
of the probable status of H.R. 10606 in 
the other body if the Anderson-Javits 
amendment should be attached to the 
measure by the Senate. COPE bulletin 
No. 15-62 virtually confirms my belief 
that if we wish to kill extension of aid 
to dependent children of unemployed 
parents and bottle up the other worthy 
provisions of H.R. 10606, all that is neces- 
sary to be done is to add to it the Ander- 
son-Javits amendment. I quote as fol- 
lows from the COPE bulletin: 

The Senate votes this week on a com- 
promise health care plan tacked on as an 
amendment to a general welfare reform bill. 
Even overwhelming success in the Senate— 
and at this point a close vote is predicted— 
would leave health care a rough path to cut 
through the legislative jungle. 

Approval in the Senate would send the bill 
to the House Rules Committee, chaired by 
reactionary Howarp SmirH, Democrat, of 
Virginia, who could roost on the bill till 
doomsday. If Smrirn bottles it up, House 
Members could file a discharge petition to get 
it out of committee, but that requires 
support of two-thirds of the Members. Even 
then, the bill would only be starting its 
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travels, and there just isn't time to go the 
Tull route. 


That is just one of the honest journal- 
istic appraisals of the poor chances H.R. 
10606 would have in the other body dur- 
ing this final session of the 87th Congress 
with an Anderson-Javits type amend- 
ment attached. 

But, Mr. President, some competent 
observers—and I share their views—be- 


. lieve that the House Ways and Means 


Committee, which has primary jurisdic- 
tion over this type of legislation and 
which, in fact, originated H.R. 10606, will 
never permit the measure to be referred 
to the House Rules Committee for a rule 
on whether or not it could go to a House- 


Senate conference. Thus, as the COPE 


bulletin seems to admit, the whole bill 
will lie dormant in the other body—not 
the so-called medicare amendment alone. 

If there is one among us who says or 
believes this could not happen, let him 
or her remember the unhappy fate of the 
1962 supplemental appropriations meas- 
ure which the House Appropriations 
Committee would not claim from the 
Speaker’s desk after it had been amended 
by this body. That measure, which in- 
cluded among its important items $85 
million in small business loan funds, died 
a most unnatural death because the 
House Appropriations Committee would 
neither act on it nor have it moved to 
the House Rules Committee as a pre- 
requisite to being ordered to conference. 
It is my opinion that H.R. 10606, with a 
revenue amendment such as the Ander- 
son-Javits proposal attached without 
the blessing of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, doubtless would die 
either on the Speaker’s desk for want of 
authority to be moved elsewhere or with- 
in the Rules Committee of the other 
body. Thus, ADCU extension and other 
worthy provisions of H.R. 10606 would be 
inordinately delayed or thoroughly 
buried, along with the health care for 
the aged amendment. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, 
without the controversial Anderson- 
Javits amendment attached, H.R. 10606 
is apparently a noncontroversial bill 
and a vitally important one to hundreds 
of thousands of West Virginians and 
citizens—mostly children of other States 
in families of unemployed parents and 
in foster homes. 

At this point in my remarks, I re- 
quest indulgence while I quote from a 
letter received July 12 from a West Vir- 
ginia constituent who resides in the little 
mountaintop community of Victor, Fay- 
ette County: 

Dear Sm: I am writing you to let you 
know how I feel about the ADC program. 

Sir. I am an ex-coal miner and 46 years old 
and can’t get a job. And I am willing to 
work at anything. I have six children and 
the oldest is 14 years old. There are four 
of them in school. 

I have been out of work 3 or 4 years. I 
have worked 20 years in the coal mines, but 
when they converted to the new method of 
mining coal they did not need me any more. 
Since I am past 40 years old, no one else 
will hire me. 

What am I supposed to do? I am willing 
to work. I am too old to get a job and too 
young to get a pension. I also can’t get 
relief because I am able to work. What will 
become of my family? 
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The children will have to go to school. 
They don't have the clothes or the money 
for lunches, 

The ADC program was what kept my 
children in school last winter and kept us 
from starving. If they cut it off what will 
become of us? 


Mr. President, I need not read further 
from the constituent’s letter. It is 
typical of an increasing number of 
equally pathetic communications being 
received from desperate parents and 
other aroused citizens. 

The writer of the letter from which I 
quoted is one of 12,500 unemployed 
fathers of dependent children in the 
State of West Virginia whose benefits 
under the program of aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents ceased 
as of midnight June 30, 1962. 

West Virginia newspapers of Tuesday 
morning, July 10, 1962, published the 
following Associated Press dispatch from 
Charleston: 

Governor Barron issued a statement Mon- 
day deploring the forced layoff of thousands 
of jobless West Virginians who had been 
employed on public works projects. 

Barron, who is hospitalized at Elkins for 
a physical checkup, released the statement 
through his office here. 

Employment on the State's primary pub- 
lic works program, ald to dependent children 
of the unemployed (ADCU), was halted 
pending action by Congress to extend Fed- 
eral participation. More than 12,000 West 
Virginians were affected by the suspension. 

Barron said: “I am deeply concerned over 
the unavoidable layoff of those of our people 
who have been providing for their families 
through the ADCU program. The plight of 
the jobless fathers affected by these unfor- 
tunate developments disturbs me more than 
I can say.” 

Barron said his office is making every ef- 
fort to speed up congressional approval of 
legislation to renew the Federal-State pro- 

. The Federal Government provided 
70 percent of the operating funds for the 
program. 

The Governor remarked: “When the way 
has been cleared by Congress to make money 
again available to go with State matching 
funds, those on the ADCU rolls in West Vir- 
ginia will be returned to their jobs imme- 
diately.” 


These conditions are the consequence 
of the failure of this body to act to afford 
the other body an opportunity to act on 
our amendments to H.R. 10606 before the 
temporary aid to dependent children of 
the unemployed program expired. 

Mr. President, H.R. 10606, passed by 
the House in mid-March, was reported 
to the Senate by the Finance Committee 
on June 14 in ample time to be consid- 
ered and passed by this body before the 
June 30 expiration date of the temporary 
aid to dependent children of the unem- 
ployed program. And it was made the 
pending business in time to be passed 
before June 30. 

But H.R. 10606 was held up and se- 
lected—in what I consider to have been 
a tragic mistake of legislative proce- 
dure—as the measure on which the 
health care for the aged issue would be 
contested. Thus, a noncontroversial 
program for the benefit of needy persons 
is caught in a stalemate and suffering 
already is occurring while an effort is 
made to bring another needed program— 

health care for senior citizens—into be- 
ing over a route which any realistic leg- 
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islator must know will not be accepted 
in the other body during the life of the 
87th. Congress. 

The decision I have made and the vote 
I have recorded represents the personal 
responsibility of a Senator. I have been 
under the heaviest of pressures not to 
vote to table. But I am not interested 
in making an empty gesture to our senior 
citizens when I feel so convinced that 
there will be no action in the other body 
this year on the subject that is not gen- 
erated by the House Ways and Means 
Committee on its own measure. I am 
acting in what I construe to be the best 
interests of the State I represent and 
the thousands of citizens who need the 
benefits of a law—not the suffering that 
comes from stalemate. 

It is my view and my deep conviction 
that it is not proper for the ADCU pro- 
gram and other worthy public assistance 
provisions of H.R. 10606 and their in- 
tended beneficiaries to be made victims 
of what certainly would be lengthy con- 
troversy in this Congress over the so- 
called medicare issue. 

I earnestly desire that health care be 
provided our aged citizens as much as 
does any Member. But let us stop 
making gestures which complicate the 
problems of many citizens and do not 
actually solve the problems of any. 

Mr. President, I reached the personal 
determination that I would not be a party 
to compounding the mistake which has 
been made in using H.R. 10606 as the 
vehicle for creating further conflict over 
both principle and jurisdiction. 

Consistent with my longtime espousal 
of the principle of providing health care 
for the aged under the social security 
system, I permitted my name to be listed 
among the cosponsors of the pending 
Anderson-Javits amendment. But that 
was back in June. I did not have any 
misgiving about being associated with 
the principles of the amendment, but I 
did have grave misgiving about the 
amendment being offered to H.R. 10606, 
I regret that I did not protest more 
strongly and that I did not refuse to 
cosponsor the amendment to this par- 
ticular measure. 

When efforts to work out earlier 
unanimous-consent agreements failed 
and the first one agreed to on July 5 was 
for today on the motion to table the 
Anderson-Javits amendment, I had the 
personal feeling that the provisions of 
H.R. 10606 for extension of the ADCU 
program and others of real merit were 
being seriously jeopardized—that the 
whole bill would face indefinite delays 
if not total inaction in the other body. 

Events of the past 2 weeks—hboth here 
and in West Virginia and in other 
States—have served to confirm my 
earlier apprehension that the so-called 
medicare debate would be protracted and 
that distress would be complicated and 
compounded among the people forced by 
circumstances to rely on aid to depend- 
ent children of the unemployed parents 
program payments. 

Without any forewarning and without 
affording the States any opportunity 
whatsoever to plan for the impact of a 
cessation of the aid to the dependent 
children of the unemployed parents pro- 
gram, the Senate has created an im- 
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passe in. West Virginia and some other 
States and the victims are innocent 
people whose only source of funds sud- 
denly dried up on July 1, 1962. Many 
citizens who had anticipated their aid to 
the dependent children of the unem- 
ployed parents payments on July 1 now, 
17 days later, are still without money to 
pay their rents or to buy groceries and 
other necessities. In our State it has 
become necessary for officials to ask 
landlords in some instances to delay evic- 
tions in the hope that Congress will act 
soon to get aid to the dependent, children 
of the unemployed parents going again. 

West Virginia funds are inadequate to 
meet the costs of the $1.5 million a 
month aid to the dependent children of 
the unemployed parents program with- 
out jeopardizing the State’s ability to 
match its share of the costs of all regular 
public assistance programs. In the ab- 
sence of a law extending the aid to the 
dependent children of the unemployed 
parents program we cannot expect State 
officials of West Virginia or any other 
State to operate on hypothecation. 

And in the absence of any indication 
whatsoever of when or if the other body 
might take action on an amended ver- 
sion of H.R. 10606, the States which op- 
erate aid to the dependent children of 
the unemployed parents programs are in 
difficulty and the former aid to the de- 
pendent children of the unemployed 
parents benefit recipients are made inno- 
cent victims. 

On July 10, 1962, I discussed these 
problems with the chief sponsor of the 
pending amendment, Senator ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico. And on July 11 he in- 
troduced S. 3521 for himself, the two 
Senators from West Virginia, the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], 
and the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. It is a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act and related provi- 
sions to extend for 2 months—to August 
31, 1962—the aid to the dependent chil- 
dren of the unemployed parents program 
and certain other temporary public 
assistance plans. 

I believe it was sponsored in good 
faith. Its purpose was to afford the Con- 
gress an opportunity to extend the aid to 
the dependent children of the unem- 
ployed parents program and others on a 
temporary 60-day emergency basis, retro- 
active to July 1, 1962, while the regu- 
lar legislation (H.R. 10606) continues 
through the legislative processes. This 
simple extender could ease much dis- 
tress—temporarily, at least. But it con- 
tinues to languish in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Passage of this temporary bill (S. 
3521), however, would not be retroactive 
in West Virginia as to needed benefits on 
work-welfare programs because the proj- 
ects were stopped on June 30 and there 
would be no resumption of payments to 
unemployed parents of dependent chil- 
dren until the programs are again active. 

Mr. President, in the light of events 
and conditions which I have described 
and because it is my personal conviction 
that H.R. 10606 would be in jeopardy if 
it reaches the other body with the An- 
derson-Javits amendment attached, I 
voted reluctantly to table that amend- 
ment. 
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I did so in order to endeavor to help 
expedite action in this body and the 
other, and in conference on H.R. 10606— 
the general welfare reform measure. Its 
provisions extending aid to dependent 
children of the unemployed parents and 
other vital public assistance benefits 
must be made public law as speedily as 
possible. 

I will renew my support for the prin- 
ciple of health care for the aged under 
social security if it is presented in a 
separate bill or as an amendment to a 
measure less urgent than is H.R. 10606. 
The health care for the aged issue can 
be faced another day on another bill 
other than H.R. 10606. If this is done 
I will be for it, but I will still doubt that 
there will be action in the other body on 
a health care for the aged plan under 
the social security system that does not 
originate in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I am fully cognizant 
that many of my friends and supporters, 
as well as administration leaders, will 
misunderstand my vote. It is my hope, 
however, that they will at some future 
time more accurately gage my action as 
being in the national interest and for 
the welfare of West Virginians. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
voted to table the Anderson-Javits 
amendment to the public welfare bill 
because I am opposed to placing a medi- 
care program under the social security 
system. Those who sponsored this pro- 
posal at this time without adequate com- 
mittee hearings invited opposition and 
defeat of efforts to bypass the cOmmit- 
tee which would have jurisdiction under 
normal procedure. 

Mr. President, the Kerr-Mills medicare 
plan, approved 2 years ago, is being sabo- 
taged by many States which have failed 
to take advantage of Federal assistance 
in caring for the elderly citizens who 
require medical attention and who are 
unable to provide it themselves. In 
Idaho the Kerr-Mills program is work- 
ing satisfactorily, according to reports 
from the State and the Governor, and 
I can see no justifiable reason for making 
a change at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
editorial entitled “Kerr-Mills Bill—Why 
Not Try It?” published July 2, 1962, in 
the Post-Register at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Kerr-Mitts Buir—Wuy Nor Try Ir? 

The Associated Taxpayers of Idaho re- 
cently deplored the jettisoning of an exist- 
ing joint Federal-State medical program for 
the aged if the King-Anderson bill is passed 
by Congress. 

The point is well taken. The Kerr-Mills 
bill has been adopted by Idaho and other 
States in an effort to meet the real problem 
of high medical expenses with which many 
elderly people simply cannot cope. But the 
Kerr-Mills program has hardly been given an 
opportunity to operate before the medicare 
protagonists want to scrap it. 

There is some talk of continuing the Kerr- 
Mills measure as a supplement. But there is 
growing concern that it would be discarded 
once King-Anderson is approved. 

Max Yost, executive manager of the tax- 
payers organization of the State, noted this 
week that the Kerr-Mills program has not 
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had an adequate trial period, that available 
statistics are inadequate to prove the pro- 
gram should either be retained or scrapped 
or modified. 

Yost pointed out an e paradox 
in the thinking of compulsory medical care 
tied to social security: 

“Opponents of the social security approach 
argue that Kerr-Mills has not had a sufficient 
trial; administration spokesmen object to it 
as costly, particularly to the States, but they 
would keep it in operation. 

“If retention rather than abandonment of 
the Kerr-Mills proposal comes about when 
a social security supported bill passes, it 
would make the King-Anderson bill the most 
costly, overall, of all the pending proposals. 
It would require a social security tax in- 
crease; it would keep Kerr-Mills as a supple- 
mental program, and require continued par- 
ticipation by Idaho. And, by virtue of the 
limited benefits provided, would require 
beneficiaries in many instances to bear a sig- 
nificant proportion of medical care costs.” 

King-Anderson proponents should be 
called upon to explain specially why the 
Kerr-Mills bill will not meet the problem, 
why they are so anxious to junk it before an 
adequate test. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE PARLIAMENT OF FINLAND 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate is honored today by the presence 
of distinguished visitors. They are a 
group of parliamentarians from Finland. 
No country in all the world commands 
greater respect and admiration on the 
part of the American people than does 
the nation of Finland. We are glad to 
have these distinguished visitors with us. 
We had lunch together in the committee 
room of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. Since then the delegation has 
been in the Senate Chamber listening to 
the debate and following the vote. I 
am glad to present our visitors to Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp brief biographical sketches re- 
lating to our visitors. 

There being no objection, the sketches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FINNISH PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION— 
JULY 9 To AUGUST 7, 1962 


The Honorable (Mrs.) Lyyli Helena Aalto 
(Social Democratic Party) : Born April 6, 1916 
in Ypaja, Finland. Present address: Turen- 
ki, Finland. Studied sociology at School of 
Social Sciences, Finland. Bookkeeper, Ha- 
nakkala Commune. Former librarian, Ja- 
nakkala. Chairman Social Democratic 
Women’s Committee, Southern Hame Dis- 
trict. Member of Social Democratic Youth 
Organization and Rural Communal Em- 
Ployees Association. Has written newspaper 
articles on local government, Knowledge of 
English: None. 

The Honorable (Mrs.) Saara Margareta 
Forsius (Conservative Party): Born March 
27, 1902, in Vihti, Finland. Present ad- 
dress: Yhdystie 4, Huopalahti, Helsinki, Fin- 
land. Master's degree in agricultural science. 
Manager, Vihti Savings Bank. Farm owner. 
Former secondary school teacher. Former 
secretary for girls work of the Central Board 
of Management, and editor of 4-H Club 
magazine. Member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Conservative Party. Chairman, 
Agricultural Women’s Association, Uusimaa 
District. Member, Vihti Municipal Council. 
Vice chairman, Vihti Church Council. 
Member of the board, Finnish Agronomists 
Association. Member of the board, Manner- 
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heim Child Welfare League, Uusimaa District. 
Member of Uusimaa Tourist Association and 
various Conservative Party organizations. 
Member of supervisory board, Finnish Broad- 
casters Co. Knowledge of English: None. 

The Honorable (Miss) Anna Sylvi Pauliina 
Halinen (Agrarian Party): Born June 22, 
1908 in Mikkeli, Finland, Present address: 
Kalvitsa, Finland. Masters degree in agri- 
cultural science. Farmer. Former trade- 
school teacher, and member of the Municipal 
Council of the Mikkeli Rural Commune. 
Member of the Agrarian Party Women’s 
Organization, the Agricultural Producers 
Association, and the Rural Recreational 
Association. Knowledge of English: Ade- 
quate. 

The Honorable (Mrs.) Anna-Liisa Linkola 
(Conservative Party): Born August 10, 1914, 
in Lieksa, Finland. Present address: Kuu- 
sisenkatu 1, Kotka, Finland. Diploma in 
chemistry, Finnish Institute of Technology. 
Secondary school teacher. Member of Kot- 
ka City Council. Chairman, Kotka Con- 
servative Party Women and Kotka Business 
Women's Association. Member of League of 
Finnish Secondary School Teachers Associa- 
tion, League of Finnish Chemists, Association 
of Academic Employees. Knowledge of 
English: Fair. 

The Honorable (Mrs.) Sylvi Cecilia Silta- 
nen (Social Democratic Party): Born No- 
vember 22, 1909, in Stromfors, Finland. 
Present address: Linnankatu 47A 32, 
Turku, Finland. Chairman, Social Demo- 
cratic Women’s Central Organization, For- 
mer member, Turku City Council and City 
Government. Knowledge of English: None. 

The Honorable Arvo Ilmari Ahonen (Social 
Democratic Party) : Born January 27, 1918 in 
Multia, Finland. Present address: Jyska, 
Finland. Former Social Democratic Party 
district secretary and office manager of Social 
Democratic newspaper, Tyon Voima. Mem- 
ber of Finnish Business Workers Union and 
Board of Maki-Matti Cooperative. Knowl- 
edge of English: none. 

The Honorable Matti Emil Mattila (Ag- 
rarian Party): Born December 5, 1912, in 
Nurmijarvi, Finland. Present address: 
Nurmijarvi, Roykka, Finland. Former vice 
chairman, Municipal Council, Roykka. For- 
mer member of Federal Council of Finnish 
League of Municipalities. Chairman, Fores- 
try Association. Member, Agricultural Pro- 
ducers Association. Chairman, South Fin- 
land Automobile Association. Has written 
articles on agriculture, small industries and 
forestry. Knowledge of English: none. 

The Honorable Juha Rihtniemi (Conserva- 
tive Party): Born August 28, 1927, in Hel- 
sinki, Finland. Present address: Ida Ekman- 
intie 3 U 172, Helsinki. Director, Finnish 
Industrial Federation. Former Oonserva- 
tive Party secretary. Member of Civic 
Guards, Reserve Officers Association, Na- 
tional Economy and Political Science Society 
and high school youth league, Knowledge 
of English: none. 

The Honorable Eino Oskari Uusitalo 
(Agrarian Party): Born December 1, 1924, in 
Soini, Finland. Present address: Lehtimaki, 
Finland. Chairman, Lehtimaki Municipal 
Council; Farmer and farming consultant. 
Member of administrative council, Finnish 
Central Credit Union. Member of com- 
mission, Federation of Home Industries Or- 
ganizations. Member of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers Association, Farming Technicians As- 
sociation, South-Ostobrothnian Forestry 
Committee and Ilkka Cooperative Slaughter 
House. Knowledge of English: none. 

The Honorable Viljo Artturi Virtanen (So- 
cial Democratic Party): Born January 28, 
1912, in Pyhajarvi Ul, Finland. Present ad- 
dress: Kellarpelto, Savonlinna, Finland. 
Former official of consumer cooperative or- 
ganization. Member, National Committee, 
Social Democratic Party. Chairman, Central 
Union of Social Democratic Youth. Former 
member of Finnish Business Workers Union 
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and Shop Managers Union. Visited United 
States in 1959 to.attend a Moral Rearmament 
Conference. Knowledge of English: none. 


The distinguished visitors rose, and 
were greeted with applause. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It affords 
the Chair great pleasure to welcome the 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen who 
have honored the Senate by their pres- 
ence. It is hoped that their visit will be 
a source of much gratification to them. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend 
and improve the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs of the 
Social Security Act, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment 6-20- 
62—A. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to add the 
following: 

COVERAGE OF POLICEMEN IN LOUISIANA UNDER 
TITLE It OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Sec. 203. Section 218(p) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by inserting “(1)” 
immediately after (p),“ and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

"(2) The agreement with the State of 
Louisiana may, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of subsection (d)(5)(A) and the 
references thereto in subsections (d) (1) and 
(d) (3), be modified pursuant to subsection 
(c)(4) to apply to service performed by 
employees of such State or any political sub- 
division thereof in any policeman's position 
covered by a retirement system in effect on 
or after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, but only upon compliance with the 
requirements of subsection (d)(3). For the 
purposes of the preceding sentence, a retire- 
ment system which covers positions of 
policemen and other positions shall, if the 
State of Louisiana so desires, be deemed to 
be a separate retirement system with respect 
to the positions of such policemen." 

Amend the table of contents by inserting 
at the end of the matter describing the con- 
tents of title II of the bill the following: 
“Sec. 203. Coverage of policemen in Louisi- 

ana under title II of the So- 
cial Security Act.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment would merely per- 
mit the policemen of Louisiana to elect, 
if they choose to do so, to come under 
the social security system. There is 
much precedent in other States for such 
action. I believe the Senator in charge 
of the bill is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, as I 
understand the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, it would provide the 
same opportunity to the policemen of 
Louisiana which has been made avail- 
able in other States from time to time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
brief explanation of the amendment. 
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There being no objection, the expla- 
nation ‘was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BRIEF EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT PERMIT- 
TING THE EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
COVERAGE UNDER TITLE II OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY AcT TO POLICEMEN IN THE STATE 
or LOUISIANA 


The Social Security Amendments of 1954, 
which made old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage available to most employees under 
State or local retirement systems, continued 
the exclusion of policemen and firemen. 
Since 1954 the Social Security Act has been 
amended at various times to permit specified 
States to extend social security coverage to 
policemen and firemen who are under State 
or local retirement systems, until at present 
17 States may provide such coverage. The 
proposed amendment would permit Louisi- 
ana to cover policemen on the same basis 
permitted in the 17 States now named in 
the law. The amendment would not apply 
to firemen in Louisiana; they would continue 
to be excluded under the Federal law. 

Under the proposed amendment the State 
of Louisiana could modify its coverage agree- 
ment with the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to extend 
social security coverage, under the estab- 
lished referendum procedure, to policemen 
employed by the State, or to those employed 
by other political subdivisions—cities, par- 
ishes, etc—of the State. Under this referen- 
dum procedure, coverage may be extended to 
the retirement system group inyolved only if 
the majority of those eligible to vote indi- 
cate in a secret referendum that they desire 
coverage. Upon a favorable vote, all mem- 
bers of the group in positions covered by 
the State or local system could be covered 
under social security, including persons who 
are ineligible to become participating mem- 
bers of the system. Where policemen are in 
a retirement system with other classes of 
employees they may, at the option of the 
State, hold a separate referendum and be 
covered as a separate group. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I urge the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 7-13-62—B. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the ap- 
propriate place in the bill it is proposed 
to insert the following new section: 

Sec. — . (a) Subsection (e) of section 211 
or the Social Security Act is amended (1) 
by striking out or“ at the end of para- 
graph (4), (2) by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (5) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; or”, and (3) by adding 
after paragraph (5) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(6) The performance of service by an 
individual during the period for which an 
exemption approved under section 1402(h) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is in 
effect.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 1402 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; or ”, and (3) by adding after paragraph 
(5) the following new paragraph: 

“(6) the performance of service by an 
individual during the period for which an 
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exemption approved under section 1402 (h) 
is in effect.” 

(e) Section 1402 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(h) MEMBERS OR ADHERENTS OF CERTAIN 
RELIGIOUS FaITHs.— 

“(1) Exemption.—Any individual who is 
a member or adherent of a recognized re- 
ligious faith whose established tenets or 
teachings are such that he cannot in good 
conscience without violating his faith accept 
the benefits of insurance, such as those 
provided by the insurance system established 
by title II of the Social Security Act, may 
so certify in an application filed with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(in such form and manner as may be pre- 
scribed by regulations made under this 
chapter) requesting exemption from such 
title II insurance extended to service per- 
formed by him in his trade or business. 
Upon findings by the Secretary that such 
application was made in good faith and 
that the members of such religious faith 
make adequate provision for elderly mem- 
bers of the faith to prevent them from be- 
coming public wards in their old age, the 
application shall be approved and the in- 
dividual exempted from coverage in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program. 

“(2) EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF EXEMPTION.— 
An exemption pursuant to this subsection 
shall be effective for the taxable year in 
which it is approved and all succeeding 
taxable years, except that no such exemp- 
tion shall be effective for any taxable year 
which ends before the date of enactment of 
this subsection.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senate operating 
on limited time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
agreement, 30 minutes is allotted to each 
side. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, the spon- 
sors of the amendment are a group of 
Senators not usually found together in 
sponsoring legislation. They include, in 
addition to myself, the able Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and the able 
Senators from Ohio [Mr. Lauscur and 
Mr. Youne]. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
right what we consider an injustice, in 
terms of civil liberties, to a very small 
group of people, the Amish sect, of whom 
@ number reside in my Commonwealth. 
The amendment would give certain 
members of the Amish faith and others, 
if any, with similar religious scruples 
against receiving social security bene- 
fits, an optional exemption from the so- 
cial security laws under stated condi- 
tions. 

The amendment would permit those 
who, because of their religious belief, 
have been in opposition to all insurance 
benefits, including social security bene- 
fits, to file an application for exemption 
with the Secretary of HEW certifying 
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the basis of their objection to old-age the Amish faith and care for their elder I wish that all Senators had been at 
and survivors insurance. members quite satisfactorily. that meeting. 


If the Secretary finds that the appli- 
cation was filed in good faith and that 
the religious faith in question makes 
adequate provision for its elderly mem- 
bers to prevent them from becoming pub- 
lic wards in their old age, he will ap- 
prove the application for exemption. 

The U.S. Government should not re- 
main in the unenviable position of hav- 
ing to enforce social security laws against 
Amish citizens in violation of their reli- 
gion. The Byler case was a case in point. 
In April of 1961 three horses. belonging 
to Valentine Y. Byler, of New Wilming- 
ton, Pa., were seized and sold by the 
Internal Revenue Service to meet Mr. 
Byler’s unpaid social security self-em- 
ployment tax. Mr. Byler, a farmer, is 
an adherent of the Amish faith, which 
teaches its members to avoid insurance in 
any form. He therefore declined to pay 
his social security tax in the years 1956- 
59, although he quite properly reported 
the tax on his returns for those years. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
subsequently indicated his agency had 
no choice but to enforce collection of Mr. 
Byler’s tax, which amounted with inter- 
est to $308.96. Present law, the Com- 
missioner explained, does not permit to 
laymen any exception from the social se- 
curity tax obligation because of religious 
conviction. 

Members of the clergy are presently 
given optional coyerage under social se- 
curity, and conscientious objectors can 
obtain exemptions from the selective 
service laws. 

My amendment has been revised to 
meet most of the significant adminis- 
trative objections of prior proposals. In 
its present form there is every reason 
to believe that it will apply only to a few 
hundred Amish farmers, since virtually 
no other group would qualify under the 
limitations contained in the amend- 
ment. The Internal Revenue Service ad- 
vises that its Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Cleveland offices have only 595 
Amish social security delinquent ac- 
counts open at this time. 

I point out that in order to obtain the 
exemption, the religious faith must op- 
pose all forms of insurance benefits, oth- 
er than liability insurance required by 
law. As far as is known only the old 
order Amish have such beliefs that all 
insurance benefits are against the word 
of God. 

The insurance coverage must amount 
to an actual violation of religious faith, 
not just an inconvenience or a prefer- 
ence for another form of protection. 

The amendment is limited in scope 
to the self-employed. Virtually all 
Amish are in this category. The admin- 
istrative problems which would exist if 
the exemption applied to all employees 
are avoided. 

The Secretary must find that the mem- 
bers. of the. religious faith “make ade- 
quate provision for elderly members of 
the faith to prevent them from becom- 
ing public wards in their old age.“ The 
Amish maintain a fund for the needy of 
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The amendment would not affect very 
many people. It is not a “foot in the 
door” amendment for a large number of 
religious sects. It is merely the exten- 
sion of justice and fairness to a group 
of honest and conscientious people who 
believe in all sincerity that it is wrong to 
accept insurance benefits. 

The bill would remove all benefits of 
the social security law for persons of the 
Amish faith who chose to apply for ex- 
emption and whose applications for ex- 
emption were approved. 

It would not cost the taxpayer any 
money. It is only an act of simple jus- 
tice. I urge the sponsor and the Senator 
in charge of the bill to accept the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio as 
much time as he desires. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
a joint sponsor of the amendment with 
the senior and junior Senators from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK and Mr. 
Scorr], the junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], and my colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 

Several months ago the Amish people 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio—and I believe 
some of New York—together with the 
Senators from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK 
and Mr. Scorr] and I met in the office 
of the Internal Revenue Commissioner, 

. Caplin. In attendance at that meet- 

g were probably 100 Amish citizens. 
They asked for the meeting, hoping that 
there might be worked out a plan under 
which there would be allowed to them 
the full enjoyment of their religious be- 
liefs. They proceeded to point out that 
under their religious teachings, instilled 
in them from their infancy to adulthood, 
the principle: “Take care of your own. 
Take care of your sick and your incapac- 
itated and your aged. That is your re- 
sponsibility under moral law.” 

In that. meeting these Amish people, 
with great simplicity and no pretense 
or falsehood, pointed out that they had 
abided by the teachings of their church. 
They pointed out that they refused to 
accept the benefits of social security; 
that even though in some instances they 
had been compelled to pay the premiums, 
they still would not accept the benefits. 
In the discussion, the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner, to justify the position 
taken by himself, said, “I recognize your 
plight. I recognize the strength of the 
argument you make. But I want you to 
understand that under my oath I am 
compelled to abide by the law. My oath 
was to the effect that I would uphold the 
Constitution of the United States and 
enforce the laws that come within my 
dominion in this department.” 

That was a beautiful statement: “I 
stand on my oath.” 

One of these long-bearded bishops of 
the Amish church got up and said, “Mr. 
Commissioner, you must abide by the 
oath of your office. I must abide by the 
teachings of my church, and I contem- 
plate doing that.” 


One cannot very well answer that 
argument, when he knows that it is one 
of the deeply and anciently established 
principles of the Amish people. I know 
that in Ohio there are some citizens who 
feel that. the Amish are backward, that 
they do not send their children to school 
beyond the sixth grade, and that their 
schools are principally operated by the 
Amish themselves. 

However, let us remember that they 
have asked for no doles, that they have 
asked for no Government support. They 
are asking only to be left alone so that 
they can work on their farms and take 
care of their families and take care of 
their aged and their incapacitated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has. expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One of these Amish 
bishops described how the revenue col- 
lector came to his farm to demand the 
payment of the unpaid premiums. It is 
a rather amusing incident. The Federal 
agent came down to the farm, and he 
saw the Amish man plowing with a sway- 
back horse. He decided that. he would 
not take the horse that was attached to 
the plow. Down in the pasture he saw 
a horse that looked much better in 
strength. He went down to grab the 
good-looking horse, but he could not 
catch it. So the Federal agent went up 
into the barn and got a bucket of oats, 
and ran all over the field trying to at- 
tract. the horse, but he could not catch 
it. I point that out merely to show how 
deeply they abide by the teachings of 
their church. They say, We will not be 
compelled by law into the breaking of 
our teachings.” 

It is on that basis that they have 
asked the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senate to modify the social se- 
curity law to permit them to become 
exempt if they apply for exemption, I 
believe the law ought to be changed. It 
will strengthen the social security law 
if their plea is granted. These people 
are not pretenders. They are genuine 
in their belief. They have not adopted 
their religion to escape this obligation 
with respect to social security. It has 
been with them from their youth. I 
urge my colleagues in the Senate to sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am sure that every Senator is aware of 
the civic and religious virtues of those 
sterling Americans, our good neighbors 
of the Amish faith. Though few in 
number, they are a shining example of 
all the qualities that make both for good 
citizenship and spiritual distinction. 
Industrious, thrifty, self-reliant, and 
self-supporting in the sphere of material 
things, they are also firm and sincere 
in their religious convictions. 

Despite the pressures and temptations 
of the surrounding world, they adhere 
faithfully to their tradition and to the 
tenets of their creed, seeking neither aid 
nor favor from outside their own com- 
munity. When any of their people are 
stricken by disaster or suffer hardship as 
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the result of the inescapable exigencies of 
human existence, they provide the neces- 
sary aid and remedies by their own 
efforts and from their own resources. 

Mr. President, it is my conviction that 
the social and economic structure of our 
country would be far stronger and 
healthier if more of us emulated their 
sturdy virtues. The prosperity and self- 
reliance of the Amish people are a living 
demonstration that the principles on 
which our Nation was established by the 
Founding Fathers are still viable, that 
they continue to be an appropriate guide 
for the conduct of our domestic national 
affairs despite the drastic changes which 
have since occurred both here at home 
and throughout the world. 

That is why, Mr. President, I feel so 
strongly that we must avoid, as far as 
possible, doing anything which would 
destroy or even weaken the existence 
of this exemplary community. That is 
the reason I cosponsored the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that as part of their religious doctrines, 
the Amish people are forbidden to pur- 
chase or participate in any form of in- 
surance. This appears to be a perfectly 
logical corollary of their belief in self- 
help and mutual aid, a belief they fully 
carry out in their daily lives. 

As far as they are concerned, the so- 
cial security system is simply another 
form of insurance and hence, participa- 
tion in it constitutes for them, a viola- 
tion of their religious principles. As a 
result, we have recently witnessed sev- 
eral cases of refusal to pay social secu- 
rity taxes by members of the Amish com- 
munity in consequence of which part of 
their property has been forcibly seized 
by the Federal Government. In at least 
one instance, the property consisted of 
several horses, the seizure of which made 
it virtually impossible for their owner 
to continue to earn his living as a farmer. 

In this connection I should like to call 
to your attention that in the ethical 
codes of some of our major Western 
religions, and generally in the conscience 
of civilized mankind, it is regarded as a 
breach of morality to deprive a delin- 
quent debtor of the tools of his trade, of 
the instruments which he must have in 
order to earn his livelihood. And, Mr. 
President, if I am not mistaken, laws 
in many of the States contain provisions 
against such seizures. It is a matter of 
deep regret indeed to see our Federal laws 
requiring us to act in so uncivilized a 
manner. 

Mr. President, the spectacle of an Am- 
ish farmer being penalized for his re- 
fusal to disobey his religious principles 
and go against the promptings of his 
conscience reveals a strange and unjust 
paradox in our Federal laws. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the country is engaged in or 
threatened by war, we have never hesi- 
tated to impose almost universal con- 
scription of adult males for military 
service. The conscription laws are based 
on the well-nigh unchallenged premise 
that in times of danger to the Nation’s 
survival, every person has an unequivocal 
obligation to serve his country even at 
the risk of life itself. 

But for many years we have recognized 
that even this primary and overriding 
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obligation should not be imposed when to 
do so would compel an individual to dis- 
obey the genuine dictates of his own 
conscience. For the benefit of such 
conscientious objectors we have enacted 
laws exempting them from military serv- 
ice. 

Mr. President, is it equitable to relieve 
an individual, on grounds of religion or 
conscience, from fulfilling the highest 
duty which a citizen owes to his country, 
while simultaneously denying a similar 
privilege to those who, on the same 
grounds, feel compelled to disobey the 
infinitely lesser obligation of paying cer- 
tain taxes, but at the same time rejecting 
any benefits such taxes make available 
to them? 

Mr. President, I simply cannot believe 
that the American public, if this matter 
were brought to its attention, would 
hesitate a moment in giving its over- 
whelming support to equality of treat- 
ment in these two situations. I am 
equally confident that if the pending 
amendment becomes law, it will have the 
wholehearted approval not only of our 
people but of civilized opinion every- 
where. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with 
but that the text of the amendment be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the reading of the amend- 
ment will be dispensed with, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 93, line 15, insert “(if provided in 
or after the third month before the month 
in which the recipient makes application for 
aid)” before “medical care”. 

On page 94, line 12, insert “(if provided in 
or after the third month before the month 
in which the recipient makes application for 
assistance)” after “care and services“. 

On page 100, between lines 15 and 16, in- 
sert the following: 

“STARTING DATE FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN 
FORM OF MEDICAL OR REMEDIAL CARE 

“Sec. 156. (a) (1) So much of section 6(a) 
of the Social Security Act as precedes para- 
graph (1) thereof is amended by inserting 
‘(if provided in or after the third month 
before the month in which the recipient 
makes application for assistance)’ before 
‘medical care’. 

“(2) So much of section 6(b) of such Act 
as precedes paragraph (1) thereof is amended 
by inserting ‘(if provided in or after the 
third month before the month in which the 
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recipient makes application for assistance) 
after ‘care and services’. 

“(b) So much of section 406(b) of such 
Act as precedes clause (1) thereof is amended 
by inserting ‘(if provided in or after the 
third month before the month in which the 
recipient makes application for aid)“ before 
medical care’. 

“(c) Section 1006 of such Act is amended 
by inserting ‘(if provided in or after the 
third month before the month in which the 
recipient makes application for aid)’ before 
medical care’, 

“(d) Section 1405 of such Act is amended 
by inserting ‘(if provided in or after the 
third month before the month in which the 
recipient makes application for aid)’ before 
‘medical care’, 

“(e) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall apply in the case of applica- 
tions filed after September 30, 1962, under 
a State plan approved under title I, IV, X, 
or XIV of the Social Security Act.” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this is 
a technical amendment. At present, if 
an individual applies for medical atten- 
tion before the board meets, then during 
the period from the time the attention is 
given him by his physician until the time 
when the board meets, the physician is 
not allowed to be paid, under present 
law, in certain States. 

The amendment would rectify that sit- 
uation and permit a doctor to be paid at 
the time the service is rendered, rather 
ae after the time the welfare board 
acts. 

I understand there is no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr, 
Javits] asked that he be notified before 
the third reading of the bill, so that he 
might possibly offer an amendment. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
also notified me that he might desire to 
have an amendment considered, and 
asked that a quorum call be placed prior 
to the third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which is 
offered by me, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague [Mr. KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEvBERGER in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 92, in line 19, insert “(a)” after 
“Sec. 1604.” 

On page 93, between lines 11 and 12, in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) Any State which is dissatisfied with 
the Secretary's action under subsection (a) 
or under 1603(c) may appeal to the United 


sert the following: 


“HEARING ON AND JUDICIAL REVIEW OF FEDERAL 
ACTION CONCERNING STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
PLANS 
“Sec. 156. (a) Section 4 of the Social Se- 

Act 


jurisdiction of the 
the filing of 
notice. A copy of the notice of appeal shall 
be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of 
the court to the Secretary, or any officer 


Seeretary shall thereupon file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action. The action of the Secre- 
tary shall be reviewed by the court (on the 
record) in accordance with the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act.’ 

“(b) Section 404 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„e Any State which is dissatisfied with 
the Secretary’s action under subsection (a) 
or under section 403 (c) may appeal to the 
United States district. court for the district 
in which the capital of such State is located 
by filing with such court a notice of appeal. 
The furisdiction of the court shall attach 
upon the filing of such notice. A copy of 
the notice of appeal shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Secretary, or any officer designated by him 
for that purpose. The Secretary shall there- 
upon file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which he based his action. 
The action of the Secretary shall be reviewed 
by the court (on the record) in accordance 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act.“ 

“(c) Section 1004 of such Act is amended 
by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘Sec. 1004.’, and by 
adding at the end of such section the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) Any State which is dissatisfied with 
the Secretary’s actiom under subsection (a) 
or under section 1003(c) may appeal to the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the capital of such State is located 
by filing with such court a notice of appeal. 
The jurisdiction of the court shall attach 
upon the filing of such notice. A copy of 
the notice of appeal shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Sec- 
retary, or any officer designated by him for 
that purpose. The Secretary shall thereupon 
file in the court the record of the proceedings 
on which he based his action. The action 
of the Secretary shall be reviewed by the 
court (on the record) in accordance with the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act.’ 
“(d) Section 1404 of such Act is amended 
by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘Sec. 1404.’, and by 
adding at the end of such section the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“*(b) Any State which is dissatisfied with 
the Secretary's action under subsection (a) 
or under section 1403(c) may appeal to the 
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The action of the Secretary shall he reviewed 
with the provisions of the Administrative 


is a judicial-review amendment. The 


or provisions of the bill, as to its public 
welfare phases. 

The State of New York, which my col- 
league [Mr. Krarrxe]! and I have the 
honor to represent, feel very keenly 
about this matter; and during the hear- 
ings before the Finance Committee a 
statement was submitted by Myles B. 
Amend, on behalf of the New York State 
Board of Social Welfare; and in the 
statement we find the following: 

First, provision for court review of pro- 
posed deductions or penalties where con- 
struction of law is involved, as recommended 
by the New York Temporary State Commis- 
sion To Study Federally Aided Welfare Pro- 
grams (1951-53), and more recently by 
the Temporary State Commission. on Coordi- 
nation of State Activities (1961). 


That was submitted as one of the 
things which would ease the burden of 
the situation on the States. 

Madam President, let us understand 
that the Secretary has absolute plenary 
power over the States in regard to these 
payments, which are a critically impor- 
tant element in connection with the 
States’ own welfare programs; and I in- 
vite attention to section 1604 of the bill, 
on page 92, beginning in line 19, as 
follows: 

Sec. 1604. If the Secretary, after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
State agency administering or supervising 
the administration of the State plan ap- 
proved under this title, finds— 

(1) that the plan has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the provisions of 
section 1602; or 

(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision; 


It goes on to say that the Secretary 
may notify the State and may stop the 
payments under the plan. 

There is a deep feeling by the State 
of New York and by other States that 
this is an arbitrary and plenary power 
which would be vested exclusively, and 
without any review of any character, in 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This is not the only situation in which 
judicial review is desirable, Madam Pres- 
ident. Judicial review is also the rule 
in connection with a number. of other 
programs in which the Federal Govern- 
ment aids the States. For example, in 
aid to the States for hospital construc- 
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tion, under the Hill-Burton Act, there is 
judicial review if the Surgeon General 
refuses: to approve a State application 
and if the State feels that refusal is 
contrary to the law. The same is true 
in connection with the matching grants 
for library services; and judicial review 
is also provided for in connection with 
agreements concluded by the Secretary 
of Labor under the so-called distressed- 
area program which we passed not very 
long ago; and such review is also pro- 
vided for in the case of certain phases 
of unemployment compensation under 
the relationships between the United 
States and the States; and such review 
is also provided for in connection with 
vocational education and vocational re- 
habilitation, where there is sharing of 
the programs with the States; and such 
review is also provided for in connection 
with water pollution control. 

It seems to me we should be encourag- 
ing the States to take more responsi- 
bility, and that we should give, within the 
confines of the law, an opportunity for 
the expression of the State’s initiative 
in connection with the development of 
its own plan, to entitle it to aid under the 
Federal plans provided by this bill, and 
that we should not give the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare this 
absolute, arbitrary power. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the distinguished floor manager of the 
bill, who I think certainly would be sym- 
pathetic toward the idea of not vesting 
such untrammeled, autocratic power in 
any Government official; and I under- 
stand the feeling of the Senator from 
Oklahoma; namely, that he desires to 
have the bill go to the other body with 
the minimum possible number of amend- 
ments, or, if possible, without any 
amendment, or, at least, certainly with- 
out an amendment which might engender 
controversy. I appreciate that feeling 
on his part. But I should like to ask him 
to realize that this suggestion is not a 
pet idea of mine, but is really a deeply 
felt. and widely entertained view, not only 
in New York, speaking through its Com- 
missioner of Welfare, but also among a 
body of people who have a deep feeling 
on this subject. and who work with it all 
the time; and this feeling is shared by 
other States, as shown by the position 
taken at the conferences of welfare 
officials. 

So I shall appreciate it very much if 
something can be placed in the RECORD 
at this stage to indicate how we think 
such a situation could be resolved, when 
a State honestly feels that it lacks free- 
dom of initiative and action within the 
confines of the law and believes it is not 
absolutely restricted to whatever the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may determine he wants the State 
to do in connection with any changes in 
its plan. So I shall deeply appreciate 
it if the distinguished floor manager of 
the bill will express his position on this 
subject. 

Mr. KERR. Madam President, I am 
glad to discuss this matter with the Sen- 
ator from New York. As I told him, I 
hope the Senate will pass the bill with- 
out amendment, or at least without any 
controversial amendment, so that the bill 
as passed by the Senate may be accepted 
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by the House, without requiring a con- 
ference, in order to expedite congres- 
sional action on the bill, because it con- 
tains so many provisions which I believe 
of great significance and value to all the 
States in the Union. It was for that rea- 
son that I requested that the Senator 
from New York not urge adoption of 
the amendment. 

I can understand the concern by the 
administrators of these programs within 
the States in regard to the attitude of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and many instances have arisen 
under the laws in the past, in which 
administrators of one of more States 
have requested the Congress to provide 
relief when there was controversy be- 
tween the States and the Administrator 
with reference to the interpretation or 
administration of the program, 

I am sure the Senator from New York 
remembers that in 1950 Congress au- 
thorized payment under the Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri laws for the blind; 
and in 1951, an amendment submitted 
by Senator Jenner, of Indiana, author- 
ized disclosure of certain information 
which was in dispute in Indiana; and in 
1961, Congress authorized action with 
respect to unsuitable homes, in connec- 
tion with a situation which had arisen 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Michigan, and 
so forth, by providing for a moratorium 
on Federal action, under a ruling by Sec- 
retary Flemming. 

With reference to misunderstandings 
or controversies that arise, it is my hope 
that action would first be sought in the 
Congress. In the event that relief could 
not be obtained through legislation, 
where a case was made out to be worthy, 
then I think it would be well to give 
serious consideration to the enactment of 
legislation providing a judicial review 
with reference to the interpretation of 
the laws of the Congress. 

As one member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, I would be glad at any time to 
request the committee to have hearings 
with reference to any matter that was of 
concern to him or other members of the 
committee, in the hope that we might 
explore the possibility of obtaining, either 
administratively or by legislation, such 
relief as would be indicated by situations 
which were meritorious and worthy. 

As of this time, however, without 
further deliberation by the committee 
and further study of the problem, it 
would seem to me that we would not be 
justified in setting up a system of judi- 
‘cial review of decisions and actions of 
the administrator of the program. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has opened 
the window for me, and I would like, if 
I might, to get the problem in focus for 
the purpose of this discussion. The 
Senator knows as well as I do that I 
would not press such an amendment in 
the face of the Senator’s objection, nor 
could I expect the Senate to approve it. 
That is quite proper. The Senator is in 
charge of the bill, and it is not the kind 
of amendment that I should press for. 

The Senator is in charge of the bill on 
the floor, and although he cannot bind 
the committee, what he would say about 
it would have great effect. May I ask 
the Senator this question? We are talk- 
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ing about States. If a State, through its 
Senator, , as a matter of legis- 
lative oversight by the Finance Commit- 
tee, a review of a decision by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of a particular determination which it 
felt was unjust, would the Senator have 
the right to assure his State that there 
was a real assurance that it would get 
the review—at least, that it would get a 
hearing before a proper committee of 
the Senate to review what a State—not 
an individual Senator—felt was an un- 
fair determination by the Secretary? 

Mr. KERR. So far as Iam concerned, 
I would urge to the Finance Committee 
such a response to a request the Senator 
has indicated he might attempt, The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
is the ranking Republican member of 
the committee, I shall be glad to have 
him say if he does not agree with me in 
the firm belief that, without the slightest 
difficulty or delay, such a hearing would 
be accorded by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, if the Senator will yield, I am 
glad to join the Senator from Oklahoma 
in giving the assurance to the Senator 
from New York that the committee would 
give consideration to it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam grateful to my col- 
leagues. 

Unless the Senator from Oklahoma 
wishes to use any of his time, I am pre- 
pared to withdraw the amendment, on 
the basis of the colloquy which the Sena- 
tor has accorded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
it is with deep personal interest in the 
Nation’s welfare programs that I speak 
today, for I represent a State in which 
some of its important work centers are 
today suffering from mass unemploy- 
ment at rates ranging up to 12 percent 
and more. The historic provisions of 
this year’s amendments to the welfare 
laws dealing with retraining and re- 
habilitation are so timely, not only for 
their humanitarian purposes, but for 
the effectiveness with which they will 
come to grips with many aspects of un- 
employment at the root of the problem. 

This year’s amendments to the Na- 
tion’s public welfare programs embody 
an exciting new principle which is at 
once humanitarian and practical. Ever 
since the first administration of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Congress has sought to 
legislate reforms which would, in the 
words of the statute now on the books, 
give social security to those whose fu- 
ture was anything but sure and bright, 
without impairing the sense of inde- 
pendence or of initiative of our citizens. 

The social security and welfare pro- 
grams of the New Deal are among the 
greatest legacies of a great reform 
President. It is not a criticism of them, 
or of him, but rather a credit to their 
success that the President and the Con- 
gress seek now, more than 25 years after 
the passage of the Social Security Act, to 
expand the purpose of our welfare pro- 
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grams so as to return as many eri- 
cans as possible to active roles in ty, 
and to lengthen their productive years. 
A view which holds that recipients of 
welfare aid must, by destiny, be forever 
recipients of welfare aid, is essentially 
pessimistic, and essentially static. The 
view which holds that men seek to be 
productive, and give up their dependence 
only when the circumstances of society 
destroy all opportunities, is essentially 
optimistic, for it holds that those cir- 
cumstances can be removed, and those 
e e restored. That is the view 
old. 

Madam President, H.R. 10606 author- 
izes the President’s request for retrain- 
ing and rehabilitation programs as a part 
of the minimum standard services of 
welfare programs in which the Federal 
Government participates. The Depart- 
ment of HEW's estimate of the cost of 
these new services for the next fiscal year 
is $40.8 million. In addition, this legis- 
lation maintains the 1961 increase of $1 
in Federal assistance to the aged, the 
blind, and the disabled, and adds an- 
other $4 increase effective October 1, 
1962, bringing the Federal share of so- 
cial security payments on the maximum 
monthly average up to $70 per recipient. 
The child welfare program, now set at 
$25 million a year, is increased by $5 
million for next year, and then graduated 
by annual $5 million increases up to $50 
million a year for 1969 and thereafter. 

Madam President, as a Democrat who 
takes pride in our party’s record of pro- 
gressive reform thinking, and as an 
American impressed with the bipartisan 
faith in the value and future of this 
country’s welfare programs, and as a 
Senator from Montana intimately ac- 
quainted with the heartbreaking effects 
of mass unemployment in the mines and 
lumber mills of the Northwest, I take 
pride in voting for this legislation, for 
it truly represents an investment in the 
future productivity of million of Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
a iim yield me 2 minutes on the 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who does not 
happen to be on the floor at the present 
time, and I fought what I considered to 
be a very good fight. I congratulate our 
gallant opponent, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], on his victory in 
respect to the amendments. 

It is my deep conviction, and I would 
not be true to myself if I did not say so, 
that the Senator from New Mexico and 
I and our other colleagues have arrived 
at a truly balanced plan which can op- 
erate within the concept of the American 
private enterprise tradition and yet un- 
der social security financing. 

I feel its adoption is inevitable. 
Nothing which has occurred has con- 
vinced me or the country that the mani- 
fest need, for which there is a national 
responsibility, has been met. 

For myself, I will willingly and hap- 
pily engage in this struggle, for it will 
continue, with the Senator from New 
Mexico, in the hope that we may do bet- 
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ter on another day. It is my deep con- 
victiom that that day will not be too long 
distant. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. Madam President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 7-11 
62—A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
insert the following at the proper place: 
USE OF PAYMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF CHILD 

Sec. 107. (a) Section 405 of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“USE OF PAYMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF CHILD 

“Src. 405. Whenever the State agency has 
reason to believe that any payments of aid 
to families with dependent children made 
with respect to a child are not being or may 
not be used in the best interests of the child, 
the State agency may provide for such coun- 
seling and guidance services with respect to 
the use of such payments and the manage- 
ment of other funds by the relative receiving 
such payments as it deems advisable in order 
to assure use of such payments in the best 
interests of such child, and may provide for 
advising such relative that continued failure 
to so use such payments will result in sub- 
stitution therefor of protective payments as 
provided under section 406(b) (2), or in seek- 
ing appointment of a guardian or legal rep- 
resentative as provided in section 1111, or in 
other action authorized under State law 
which is deemed necessary to protect the 
interests of such child; and any such action 
taken by the State agency pursuant to such 
State law, other than denial of such pay- 
ments with respect to such child while in 
the home of such relative, shall not serve as 
a basis for withholding funds from such 
State under section 404 and shall not pre- 
vent such payments with respect to such 
child from being considered aid to families 
with dependent children.” 


Mr. WILEY. Madam President, this 
is an amendment that I have been re- 
quested to present in the interest of 
the children themselves. In many in- 
stances funds which have been made 
available for a child have been misap- 
propriated or misused by the parents. . 

I understand the committee had a 
similar amendment before it, and re- 
jected it. However, it appeared to me 
that this was a matter of public policy, 
and those who have asked me to present 
this amendment feel just that way. So 
I have offered the amendment. 

I have spoken to the chairman of the 
committee. I would like to have him take 
the amendment to conference, if there is 
a conference, so that it can be con- 
sidered by the conferees. 

Mr. KERR. Madam President, I ap- 
preciate very much the attitude of the 
Senator from Wisconsin in offering this 
amendment. His purpose is a laudable 
one—to provide additional safeguards 
that the money being provided for aid 
to dependent children will be more cer- 
tainly spent for their needs. 

However, the bill has section 108 in it, 
which is new legislation, and which pro- 
vides a number of safeguards which have 
for their purpose the achievement of the 
same objective which is in the mind of 
the distingiushed Senator from Wis- 
consin, 
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However, an identical amendment was 
before the Finance Committee. The 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the distin- 
guished Mr. Ribicoff, made it very plain 
that in his judgment the protective pay- 
ments provision in section 108 is a specific 
answer to the problem envisioned by 
this amendment, and that section 108 
has essential safeguards and fair play 
provisions. 

After full hearings, with many wit- 
nesses heard both for and against this 
amendment, the Finance Committee took 
adverse action. 

Therefore, Madam President, I have 
no choice. I urge my good friend to 
withdraw the amendment, or else I shall 
be forced to ask that it be rejected. 

Mr. WILEY. Madam President, in 
view of the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator, which in itself is an 
assurance that there is adequate au- 
thority in the bill to protect not only the 
public interest, but also the interest of 
the child for whom the funds are to be 
provided, I shall not insist on a vote on 
the amendment. I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. I 
say to him further that if the language 
contained in section 108 in the bill proves 
to be inadequate to meet the problem to 
which the Senator has referred and to 
which his amendment is addressed, I 
shall join him in seeking to find a more 
effective way to do exactly what he has 
in mind for these children. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been withdrawn. 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF UNEMPLOYED 
PARENTS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, with each passing day we are 
becoming more aware of the pressing 
need for enactment of H.R. 10606, be- 
cause it affects a number of welfare pro- 
grams which expired on June 30. I am 
particularly concerned with one of these 
expired programs—that which authorizes 
Federal participation in State programs 
of aid to dependent children in cases 
where the parent, who is the family wage 
earner, is unemployed. 

Prior to enactment of Public Law 87 
31 last year, aid to dependent children 
funds could go only to children who were 
deprived of parental support or care by 
reason of the death, continued absence 
from home, or the physical or mental 
incapacity of a parent. Public Law 87- 
31 authorized the States to set up tem- 
porary programs during the period May 
1, 1961, to June 30, 1962, extending ADC 
payments to children in need because of 
the unemployment of a parent. 

A total of 15 States—including my own 
State of West Virginia—responded to 
the authorization granted by Congress 
and put into effect programs of aid to de- 
pendent children for children of unem- 
ployed parents. Many more States 
would have adopted such programs, no 
doubt, if the period of Federal participa- 
tion had been longer than 14 months. 

As to the results of the program, I can 
only speak for the State of West Virginia. 
But in the short period that the law was 
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in effect it produced highly successful 
and praiseworthy results. It has pro- 
vided support, and the respect that goes 
with useful employment, to more than 
15,000 West Virginia recipients compris- 
ing more than 52,000 persons. 

In my State, payments received under 
the aid to dependent children of the un- 
employed is not looked upon as a dole. 
Under West Virginia regulations govern- 
ing ADCU, the recipient husband and 
father is obliged to work on approved 
public works projects. Thus, the re- 
ss earns every penny that is paid to 

im. 

The need for the ADñCU program in 
West Virginia is especially critical, for 
we are still faced with the problem of 
long-term unemployment. Prospects for 
job opportunities in private industry, 
while gradually improving, do not, at 
this time, hold out sufficient hope for a 
substantial reduction in unemployment. 
Thus, the public works jobs available to 
ADCU recipients are not only a means of 
providing employment to many persons, 
but of providing useful services to the 
State, to counties, and to municipalities, 

The ADCU program in West Virginia 
has been singularly successful in inspir- 
ing new hope and aspirations in the 
hearts of many persons in my State. It 
has made the unemployed father feel 
like a breadwinner again, and it has been 
a cohesive force for renewed family 
strength. 

The ADCU program has been good for 
West Virginia in many respects. It has 
been the vital force behind Gov. W. 
W. Barron's statewide cleanup cam- 
paign, and it has also been responsible 
for many improvements in our State 
parks and forests, for tourists and in- 
state vacationers. The program has also 
made possible the accessibility of here- 
tofore unapproachable areas of scenic 
beauty to all who wish to see more of 
the grandeur of West Virginia’s hills. 
In effect, this work will encourage tour- 
ism in the State, and thus eventually 
provide new employment opportunities 
in the private sector. 

There is another provision of H.R. 
10606 which ties in with the extension 
of the ADCU program. This is the pro- 
vision authorizing Federal participation 
in community work and pro- 
grams for ADC recipients 18 years old 
and over. These work and training pro- 
grams for able-bodied adults are highly 
desirable in offering such persons an op- 
portunity to render service to the com- 
munity which offers them assistance, as 
well as to develop or acquire new work- 
ing skills. 

A committee amendment adopted on 
the floor of the Senate on July 3, would 
make the community work and training 
provisions of the bill effective retroac- 
tively to July 1, 1961. This amendment 
would do more than allow payment to 
those States—like West Virginia— 
which utilized community work and 
training programs in the past in the 
same manner as the bill authorizes for 
the future. 

Madam President, H.R. 10606 should 
not be delayed any longer. Its passage is 
extremely important to many people in 
West Virginia who have come to know 
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a better life because they were not 
forced to sit in idleness, and were given 
a chance to engage in productive work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill HR. 10606) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr.KERR. Madam President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Presiding Officer appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lonc of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, and Mr. 
Cartson conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
Task unanimous consent that H.R. 10606, 
the welfare bill, be printed as passed, 
with the Senate amendments numbered. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, in 
the absence of our Republican leader, 
may I ask my able friend from Montana 
what legislative business he proposes to 
have the Senate consider tomorrow and 
the remainder of the week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
in response to the question raised by the 


The 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 10904) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
ro amas Appropriations, with amend- 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
there will be no action taken on the ap- 
propriation bill today, but it will be the 
unfinished business tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALEN- 
DAR AT THE CONCLUSION OF 
MORNING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of morning business tomorrow 
there be a call of the calendar of bills 
to which there is no objection, beginning 
with Calendar No. 1635, H.R. 7727, an 
act to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to permit members of the Armed Forces 
to — t fellowships, scholarships, or 
grants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
at the conclusion of consideration of the 
appropriation bill for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it is the intention of the leader- 
ship that the Senate consider Calendar 
No. 1631, S. 3392, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 231 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; Calendar No. 
1639, S. 3491, to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and certain other bills 
on the calendar which may not be passed 
on the call of the calendar. 

Of course, in the background Senators 
must keep in mind the fact that there is 
Calendar No. 1544, the space communi- 
cation satellite bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able 
friend. 


MARTIN PRAISES JACK BELL BIOG- 
RAPHY ON SENATOR GOLDWATER 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, al- 
though I do not agree on all issues with 


ship of his colleagues in the Senate. 
Mr. Bell’s book which has recently 
come off the presses has caused quite a 
stir in political circles. The book has 
earned terrific reviews, including one by 
the able chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Gannett papers, Mr. Paul Mar- 
tin. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
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Martin’s review be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOLDWATER DESCRIBED as A “Mopern TR.“ 
(By Paul Martin) 

WasSHINGTON.—Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 
of Arizona, is described as a “modern version 
of Teddy Roosevelt” in a new book written 
by Jack Bell, chief politicial correspondent 
of the Associated Press. 

The book called “Mr. Conservative: BARRY 
GOLDWATER,” published by Doubleday Co., 
Garden City, N.Y., was released Friday. 

Bell bases his analogy between GOLD- 
WATER and Teddy Roosevelt, not on political 
idealogy—since GOLDWATER is proud of being 
known as a conservative while Roosevelt 
called himself a progressive—but on their 
robust and active lives. 

The author describes GOLDWATER as a bold 
and daring pilot, a man of deep and sincere 
convictions, who “lives for challenge.” 

The book opens with the 1960 Republican 
national convention, when GOLDWATER was 
stunned by the Park Avenue accord worked 
out in the wee hours of the morning be- 
tween former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon and Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York, 

It disposes of Gotpwarer’s early life and 


peradoes, ran wagon trains into Arizona, 
and eventually started mercantile stores in 
Prescott and Phoenix. 

Most of the rest of the volume is de- 
voted to fairly recent political events, human 
interest narratives about important people, 
and the political philosophy of the GOP 
conservative leader. 

GOLDWATER is quoted as saying: Maybe 
the people in 1960 didn't want either Ken- 
nedy or Nixon. If this is true, a Republican 
can win in 1964.” 

The book points out that GOLDWATER is 
half-Jew and an Episcopalian. It says the 
Senator himself raised the question: “Could 
a man named GOLDWATER be elected Presi- 
dent?” 

President Kennedy has called GOLDWATER 
to the White House for consultations from 
time to time. 

The veteran AP political writer compares 
Kennedy and GOLDWATER in these terms: 

“They are not alike in enumerable char- 


are alike in their ability to arouse 

of the electorate * * * the people who back 
them are for Jack Kennedy or Barry GOLD- 
‘WATER. 

“Kennedy and GOLDWATER are hot political 
packages * * * Kennedy touches the mind, 
aware of intellectual accomplishments * * * 
in contrast, GOLDWATER is an evangelist who 
reaches not for the mind, but for the heart.” 
Bell speculates on a Rockefeller-Gold- 
water ticket in 1964, and concludes it is not 
out of the realm of possibility. GOLDWATER 
is quoted as describing his differences with 
the New York Governor this way: 

“Nelson Rockefeller and I would agree 
probably 100 percent on budget matters, on 
fiscal problems, and on taxation. But when 
we get to Federal aid to education, Federal 
aid to medicine, we part company.” 

The book relates how GOLDWATER once ad- 
vised President Kennedy to give business “an 
almost completely free hand.“ to create new 
jobs and boom the national economy. 

The President said in reply, according to 
GOLDWATER, that “he realized the importance 
of this, but that at the moment his economic 
advisers had not gone along with some of the 
approaches that I suggested.” 
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While the writer is critical of many of 
GoLDWATER’S ideas, he also points out the 
thing that amazes both friend and foe of 
the handsome, graying, 53-year-old west- 
erner: GOLDWATER has tremendous audience 
appeal, and gets a terrific amount of fan 
mail 


Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, liberal Demo- 
crat from Wisconsin, is quoted as saying: 
“Wisconsin visitors come to see me wearing 
Goldwater buttons. Letters praising GOLD- 
WATER come to me almost as frequently as 
letters in praise of Kennedy. The one Sen- 
ator Wisconsin students ask to meet is GOLD- 
WATER.” 

However, the book also points out that the 
White House regards Rockefeller as the Re- 
publican with the best chance of upsetting 
Kennedy in the 1964 presidential election. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARTKE 
AT INDIANA STATE DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, on 
June 22, 1962, our distinguished and able 
colleague, the junior Senator from Indi- 
ana, addressed the Indiana State Demo- 
cratic Convention. The speech was 
characteristic of the force, vigor, and 
candor which we have come to expect 
from Senator HARTKE. 

It is a frankly partisan speech which 
attempts to draw the line between the 
Republican and Democratic approach to 
national issues. It is a contribution to 
our political dialog which should be 
of interest to each of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS OF DEMOCRATIC STATE CON- 
VENTION BY THE HONORABLE VANCE HARTKE 


For the second time in a row it is my pleas- 
ure to greet the great outpouring of the 
Indiana Democratic Party as your keynote 
speaker. You are truly the leaders of the 
grassroots of our party in our State. 

From this meeting today will come the 
platforms, principles, programs, and people 
to carry us forward to election day and be- 
yond. Four years ago I sat in this hall with 
my family and awaited the mandate from 
the convention before setting out in quest 
of the mantle of office. Many of those who 
ran with me throughout the corners of 
Hoosierland are again candidates for election 
this year. 

While a benevolent Federal Constitution 
provides for 6-year terms for U.S. Senators, 
hundreds of men and women who were my 
running mates 4 years ago will again be in 
quest of victory. 

How different it is today. We have the 
material wealth which was lacking 4 years 
ago. We have records upon which to run. 
And we have pillars of party strength in our 
State and National administrations this year. 
You who run this year can point with pride 
not alone at what you have done and what 
your colleagues from our party in your home 
areas have done. You can point with pride 
to Gov. Matt Welsh, to Judges Ax, Myers, 
Bierly, Gonas, and Jackson, to Alice White- 
cotton and to Willie Wilson, who already has 
been reelected once. 

If this puts you in a reflective mood, a 
mood for remembering, that is fine. 

Today for a few minutes I ask you to walk 
with me in memory lane for there is a bit 
of old French philosophy that says the 
more things change, the more they remain 
the same.” 
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Remember what the Republicans said 
when, in 1936, social security was proposed. 
You can almost pick up today’s newspapers 
and, by reading what they are saying about 
some key Democratic proposals of 1962, tell 
what was said a quarter century ago. 

During the debate on the social security 
bill in Congress, the Republicans called it 
“socialism.” They said every American 
would become nothing more than a num- 
ber, which would be tattooed on his body. 

The truth is that the Republicans all op- 
posed social security in 1936. Yet, they never 
tried to repeal the law. And today they are 
back shouting socialism and tattooed num- 
bers about the proposal to extend social se- 
curity’s retirement insurance into hospitali- 
zation insurance for the retired. 

The social security program also was go- 
ing to put private insurance companies and 
private pension plans out of existence, these 
bleating hearts told us. Actually social secu- 
rity made people life insurance conscious. 
The value of policies has grown from $115 
to $586 billion. Nearly six times as many 
Americans have pension plans today as in 
1936. 

Alf Landon, the Republican candidate for 
President in 1936, said it would be impossible 
for the Government to keep track of 26 mil- 
lion people in the social security system and 
that the system would lead to “dogtags, 
fingerprinting, and snooping.” 

Do you remember? 

Another part of the social security pro- 
gram was unemployment insurance. 

Congressman JOHN TABER, of New York, 
said this would “prevent business recovery, 
enslave workers and prevent employers from 
providing work.” Congressman Dan Reed, 
of New York, a fellow Republican, said, “the 
lash of the dictator will be felt.” 

One Republican in the House favored un- 
employment insurance. 

Today they talk of dictatorship and so- 
cialism again. 

Of the first farm program proposed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, a great 
Republican leader, said, “uncontrolled infla- 
tion.“ Do you remember that? 

The language of our opponents has not 
improved over the years. Still stifled for 
original thoughts, and ideas, they attack 
ours with the same scare words. 

Remember the first tax program proposed 
by FDR.? 

“Essentially communism,” snorted a Re- 
publican essay. It went on to call President 
Roosevelt “Stalin Delano Roosevelt.“ 

Perhaps you remember the Duffy coal bill. 
When Congress held hearings on it, James 
W. Carter, a coal magnate, said this was “the 
first step in socialization of all industry.” 
Doesn't that sound familiar? 

And now remember the beginnings of 
TVA. A fantastic pipe dream,” declared the 
Republicans. Super pork barrel,“ insisted 
another. “It will do no general good,” stated 
a Congressman named EvERETT MCKINLEY 
DIRKSEN, now minority leader of the Senate, 
who is still making dire predictions about 
the future, still unable to see much good in 
any Democratic proposal and and still using 
scare words. 

Remember a few weeks back? The Re- 
publicans are using the drop in stock prices 
as a club to beat the President and the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Well, test your memory a little better. 
Back in the first New Deal the President 
proposed and Congress passed a bill setting 
up the Securities and Exchange Commission 
which was to protect the public from bad 
stocks and which was to police the stock 
exchanges. 

The Republican predictions then were that 
passage of this act would “dry up the securi- 
ties markets and industries will withdraw 
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from the markets.” I guess they would like 
to forget their predictions. There are still 
stock exchanges and more securities than 
ever are for public sale. 

The first Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission was Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, whose son is now our President. 

When the Roosevelt administration sought 
to control the holding companies of the 
power industry, Wendell Wilkie said this 
would lead to “nationalization of the power 
industries.” Another utility executive said 
passage of the law would “paralyze the 
Nation.” There was no paralysis. On the 
contrary, the Democratic leadership led the 
way out of the wilderness and waste of dark 
depression. 

On March 2, 1934, President Roosevelt 
asked something truly drastic in the field 
of foreign affairs. He asked Congress to 
give him authority to revise tariffs up to 50 
percent in negotiating the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements. With some minor changes, the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements of 1934 are still 
the law of the land. 

Senator Borah called the bill “uncon- 
stitutional.” Senator Vandenberg called it 
“Fascist in its philosophy; Fascist in its ob- 
jectives, economic dictatorship.” 

Remember these things when the Re- 
publicans attack President Kennedy’s trade 
program for expanding and changing the 
reciprocal trade agreements to permit him 
authority and ability to deal with the Com- 
mon Market. The cry of “dictatorship” rises 
again. Only now it has been toned down 
to “centralization of power in the execu- 
tive” and “syphoning of power from other 
branches.” 

It must be that the Madison Avenue ad- 
vertising geniuses have finally sold the Re- 
publican Party on a new idea—using the 
same words to try and scare people is not 
always effective. They used to operate, 
apparently, on the theory that if you tell a 
story over and over, it will be believed even 
if it is something less than the truth. 

Then, it looks like some Madison Avenue 
genius read Aesop’s Fables. Remember the 
story of the little boy who was tending the 
sheep and kept crying wolf!“ When the real 
wolf came, no one paid attention to the cries 
of the little boy. 

But the Republicans are not consistent. 
Some still shout scare words. Some repeat 
the same dire predictions, as I have shown 
you. 

Does this one sound familiar? “The 
United States is facing as grave a crisis as 
has arisen in its history. The coming elec- 
tion will decide whether we hold to the 
American system or a Socialistic State * * * 
ruled by a dictatorship.” 

This sounds like it comes from one of the 
well-heeled Republican campaign commit- 
tees for this year. It is not. Remember the 
1936 campaign? That is when this blast was 
issued. 

If you will remember just to the begin- 


ming of this month, you will recall a “dec- 


laration of Republican Principles and Pol- 
icy.” It was to overcome the idea that.the 
Republicans are negative. This 2,500-word 
statement was to contain positive goals. 

If you remember, the declaration was pre- 
ceded by great fanfare. Some of us may 
even have thought this marked a new de- 
parture for the Republicans. They were 
actually going to come up with some orig- 
inal ideas. 

On taxes, the Republicans proposed that 
there be special tax relief for those paying 
the costs of educating someone in a college 
or university. If you remember, I intro- 
duced a bill to do this a year and a half ago. 

The Republican leadership also announced 
solemnly: “Government should encourage 
economic growth.” This is a keystone of the 
Kennedy program and is the basic reason 
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for such programs as revamping of the busi- 
ness tax system to encourage an expanding 
economy. 

It is difficult to see how the Republican 
leadership can preach support for economic 
growth and then oppose nearly every meas- 
ure to achieve and promote this growth. 
And when President Kennedy said our rate 
of economic growth was too slow, I remem- 
ber the Republican leadership said Mr. Ken- 
nedy was downgrading America. 

The Republican committee also said, “A 
thorough overhaul of the tax system to en- 
courage production, build jobs and promote 
savings and investment is overdue.” This 
sounds exactly like something President Ken- 
nedy or one of our leaders might say. In 
fact, we now have a tax overhaul program 
before the Finance Committee, of which I 
am a member. I have another bill of my 
own to accomplish these things. However, 
from the talk around the committee tables, 
I do not believe very many Republican mem- 
bers are taking their own policy statement 
seriously. They oppose with their votes what 
their voices say they support. 

“We advocate a shift in resources, encour- 
aged by a massive, voluntary long-term land 
retirement program,” the Republican state- 
ment said. The administration’s natural re- 
sources and reclamation program and its 
farm program both do this very thing. 

I remember also that it was the Eisen- 
hower administration that stopped land pro- 
tection and development dead by a policy of 
no new public works construction. And I 
remember that only one Republican Senator 
voted for the farm bill that does what the 
Republicans say ought to be done. 

Then the Republicans came up with an- 
other classic: “Government must 
not inhibit, the ingenuity and enterprise 
that produce scientific and technical prog- 
ress.” 

If you remember other statements of the 
party, these leaders act like they want to 
abolish government. Now, they want more 
research and development in scientific fields. 
Well, this may come as a great shock to our 
opponents, but the budget for the year be- 
ginning July 1 calls for $13 billion worth 
of research and development programs. And 
that is the highest on record. 

Perhaps you remember, too, during the 
1960 campaign that the Republican leaders 
told the American people that John F, Ken- 
nedy was too young, too inexperienced and 
too weak to stand up to Khrushchey and 
to lead our Nation. The elephant wants you 
to forget this. Today they tell the Amer- 
ican people that President Kennedy is too 
strong and dictatorial. They want it both 
ways, friends, and we are going to let the 
people judge this lie as they did the last 
one about weakness, 

The truth is, we have taken the military 
and diplomatic offensive. We are winning 
the cold war. President Kennedy is han- 
dling the affairs of state with dedication 
and determination. 

Remember, in our own State the sad af- 
fairs that took place within two previous 
administrations of the Republicans? They 
want you and the public at large to forget. 
But don’t you let them. 

Remember depressions and recessions. We 
do not need to go back to 1932. There were 
three under the last Republican national 
administration, the latest in 1960. When 
President Kennedy was inaugurated, 60 out 
of every 1,000 American workers could not 
find a job. The outgoing administration 
laughed everything off. They were more 
concerned about golf scores than the score 
on prosperity or world affairs. 

The Secretary of Labor made jokes about 
eating his hat when unemployment remained 
high. The former President called the Rus- 
sian space satellite a toy. A Secretary of 
Defense said that what was a good for Gen- 
eral Motors was good for the country. 
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Now unemployment is down, employment 
is up, business profits are up 8 percent, home 
building is up, car sales are up. What is 
good for America and her working people is 
good for General Motors * * * and Ford, 
and Studebaker, and Chrysler, and American 
Motors. 

Exports are up, spending for new plants 
and equipment is up 8 percent from last 
year. Department store sales are up. In- 
stallment buying is up—$517 million up in 
April alone this year. 

Business Week said earlier this month: 
“The outpouring of confidence from the 
Kennedy administration is sincere.” 

Fellow Democrats, we have many things 
going for us this year. We have programs, 
projects, principles, people. We have strong 
records of accomplishment to run on from 
the scores of township trustees elected with 
me to the statehouse and the White House, 
from the courthouse to the Capitol. 

Hold your heads up high. Tell the people 
the truth. Guard against the lies and half- 
truths of our opponents. Work hard to poll, 
then register, then campaign and then elect, 
You will be building a better community, a 
better State and a better Nation. Elect an- 
other Senator and send us seven new Con- 
gressmen to work with Ray MADDEN, WIN 
Denton, JOHN BrapeMas, and Ep Rovsx. 

Then we will have a truly effective team 
effort for Indiana in the years of the New 
Frontier. 


APPOINTMENT OF DR. LEWIS FOX 
TO NATIONAL ADVISORY DEN- 
TAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, it was 
with a great deal of personal pride and 
pleasure that I recently notified Dr. 
Lewis Fox, of Norwalk, Conn., of his 
appointment to the National Advisory 
Dental Research Council by Dr. Luther 
Terry, the Surgeon General. 

All Connecticut is proud of this ap- 
pointment, which gives the entire Nation 
the benefit of the counsel and experience 
of one of the dental profession’s most 
outstanding and dedicated members. 

Dr. Fox, who is recognized as one of 
the Nation’s leading periodontists, gives 
unselfishly of his time in teaching young 
dental students and lecturing to members 
of his profession in every part of this 
country as well as in Canada, Rome, Lon- 
don, Israel, and Hawaii. 

He has received numerous citations 
and awards, the most recent one being 
the 1962 Fones Award of the Connecti- 
cut Dental Association for outstanding 
contributions to the art and science of 
dentistry on the national level.” 

His wide knowledge of his field led 
Gov. John Dempsey to appoint him as a 
member of the Connecticut State com- 
mission to designate the location of the 
proposed new Medical-Dental School of 
the University of Connecticut. 

Born in Norwich, Conn., he is the son 
of the late Abraham and Zelda Fox. He 
attended Norwich Free Academy and 
completed his undergraduate and dental 
course at the University of Maryland. 
2 His 3 at the Forsythe 

tal Infirmary in 


Boston, he settled 
in in Norwalk in 1928. 

He developed an early interest in peri- 
odontia and became associated with the 
Hospital for Joint Diseases in New York, 
becoming head of the section on perio- 
dontology. 
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Wherever he found limitations in ex- 
isting techniques, he set out to find a 
way to overcome them. His studies led 
to new techniques and the development 
of new periodontal instruments now in 
use by dentists throughout the world. 

In helping to usher in a new era in 
dentistry, Dr. Fox’s goal has always been 
to make dentistry less arduous for the 
dentist and more comfortable and en- 
during for the patient. 

Dr. Fox is professor of periodontology 
at the Boston University School of Med- 
icine; associate professor at the Graduate 
School of Medicine, University of Penn- 
Sylvania; associate clinical professor at 
Columbia University School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, and associate in dental 
research at New England Institute for 
Medical Research. 

He also has taught postgraduate 
courses at the University of Southern 
California, Temple, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and University of Oregon. 

He is a coauthor of two textbooks on 
periodontia, and is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Dentists and diplomate 
of the American Board of Periodontology. 

In spite of his extremely heavy sched- 
ule, he still managed to find time to take 
an active part in local civic organizations 
and is a former president of the Norwalk 
Rotary Club and Norwalk Jewish Com- 
munity Center. 

I know that my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate will want to joint me in congratulat- 
ing this great humanitarian on his ap- 
pointment to the National Advisory 
Dental Research Council. 


MISMANAGEMENT OF GRAIN 
STORAGE 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, an- 
other instance of mismanagement on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to grain storage is revealed 
in a news story in last Sunday's Des 
Moines Register, written by the able re- 
porter, Mr. Nick Kotz. There appears 
to be a $96,000 shortage in the grain 
warehouse operations of the Alan T. 
North Grain Co. at Vail, Iowa. Inspec- 
tors from the Iowa State Commerce 
Commission are reported to have found 
shortages on 14 separate inspections con- 
ducted during the last 4 years, leading 
one to wonder what the inspectors from 
the Department of Agriculture and their 
supervisors were doing during this time. 

This is another example of the need 
for adequate bonding requirements. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is reported 
to have issued instructions to tighten 
up these requirements following the dis- 
closure of favoritism in this regard in 
the Billy Sol Estes case. I have not 
received any specific information re- 
garding these new requirements, but I 
trust that they are in effect now and that 
they will adequately protect the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLAIM GRAIN TAKEN From BINS AT VAIL 

(By Nick Kotz) 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is in- 

vestigating a reported shortage of $96,000 
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worth of Government corn from storage fa- 
cilities of an Iowa warehouse operator. 

An Agriculture Department official of the 
Evanston, III., regional office said Federal 
inspectors have reported a shortage of about 
96,000 bushels from the Alan T. North Grain 
Co. warehouses at Vail. 

The Department spokesman said the Alan 
T. North firm was responsible for 170,000 
bushels of Commodity Credit Corporation 
corn but only 74,000 were measured in his 
warehouses at Vail. 

The Agriculture Department immediately 
suspended the North firm from the approved 
Government storage list following a grain 
measure inspection Thursday. 

Alan T. North said Saturday that he had 
no comment to make about the matter and 
that anyone seeking information should 
speak with the Agriculture Department office 
in Evanston. 

PAST REPORTS 

Iowa Commerce Commission officials said 
their inspectors will join Federal inspectors 
Monday in investigating the Vail situation. 

Iowa Commerce Commission records show 
that its inspectors have reported corn 
shortages from the North firm’s storage fa- 
cilities at Vail and nearby Westside on 14 
separate inspections during the last 4 years. 

“The Alan T. North Grain Co. has been 
habitually found short on inspections but 
subsequent inspections had cleared itself 
with our commission,“ commented Wallace 
Dick, commerce commission warehouse 
superintendent. 

Dick said he doesn’t know whether his 
office reported any of the 14 previous in- 
stances of alleged shortages to the Agricul- 
ture Department. 

The commerce commission did not take 
disciplinary action against the North firm 
following any of the 14 inspections. 


PROCEDURES TIGHTENED 


Dick said the commerce commission’s 
warehouse inforcement procedures have been 
tightened considerably the last year and 
that all shortages are now reported to the 
Agriculture Department. 

The Evanston Agriculture Department 
spokesman said his agency has not yet re- 
viewed its records on past Federal inspec- 
tions of the North firm's corn supply. 

Bonded warehouses storing Federal corn 
are inspected both by the Iowa Commerce 
Commission and the Agriculture Department. 
The State agency ts at least four times 
a year. The Federal Department inspects at 
least twice a year. 

State official Dick said the North ware- 
houses at Vail passed a State inspection sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

He added, however, that just prior to this 
inspection, the commerce commission had 
relieved the North firm of liability for a con- 
siderable amount of corn that supposedly 
had been shipped to the Government. 


NOT RECEIVED 


Dick said Federal officials told him the 
Government has not received some of this 
corn. 

The U.S. Agriculture Department spokes- 
man at Evanston said the North firm has 
failed to ship about 94,000 bushels to the 
Government. 

He said these shipping orders were issued 
April 13 and earlier, and that the North firm 
was overdue on fulfilling the Government 
orders calling for some of its corn. 

These orders were part of a general 70- 
percent shipout issued to all Iowa ware- 
housemen storing Federal corn. The Agri- 
culture Department is selling this corn to 
help finance this year’s farm program. 

The Alan T. North Grain Co. has li 
grain storage facilities both at Vail and 
Westside. An Agriculture Department of- 
ficial said an inspection Saturday showed a 
proper amount of corn in the warehouse at 
Westside. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 

The Federal Government is following re- 
cent directives of Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman in investigating the Vail 
case. 

Complying with Freeman's new directives, 
Federal inspectors have been stationed at 
the North firm, and the Government is su- 
pervising removal of all its corn in the Vail 
storage facilities. 

Freeman said he ordered the new proce- 
dures after it was revealed that Alex V. Bar- 
bour, Jr., of Knoxville, Iowa, continued steal- 
ing Government corn while he was being 
investigated for a smaller grain shortage. 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
would also like to take this occasion to 
point out that there has been deep con- 
cern on the part of the Iowa grain stor- 
age trade regarding the severe reduc- 
tions in Government storage which have 
occurred during the past several months. 
Large shipments out of storage have 
been ordered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and it has been difficult to as- 
certain the destination or disposal of 
these shipments. With the Billie Sol 
Estes case, suspicions have arisen that 
some of the Iowa corn has been merely 
transshipped to Texas elevators. Ac- 
cordingly, I made inquiry of the Depart- 
ment regarding its storage in Texas ele- 
vators compared to Iowa elevators. In 
a letter from Assistant Secretary John 
Duncan, dated June 19, I received the 
statistics regarding relative storage be- 
tween Iowa and Texas elevators. The 
difference in capacity being used by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is sub- 
stantial, and it is particularly notice- 
able that the last quarter reported, 
namely, March 31, 1962, shows about 64 
percent of capacity being used in Texas 
and only about 32 percent, or half that 
amount, being used in Iowa. However, 
I am advised by the Department that 
only about one-tenth of 1 percent was 
corn storage, so it would appear that 
corn was not being shipped out of Iowa 
elevators to be stored—at least in any 
substantial degree—in Texas elevators. 

These figures do reveal, however, that 
storage policies of the Department fa- 
vor Texas warehouses over Iowa ware- 
houses. Many Iowa grain storage ware- 
housemen will go out of business if only 
32 percent of their capacity is being 
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used; whereas, in Texas, they can get 
by with 64 percent of their capacity be- 
ing used. Granted that different types 
of grain may be stored, I believe that 
an investigation should be made to de- 
termine whether such differences in 
storage policies are proper, and I pro- 
pose to bring this matter to the attention 
of the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, headed by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Duncan’s 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington D.C., June 19, 1962. 
Hon. JACK MILLER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: This is in further 
reply to your letter of April 30, 1962, where- 
in you requested certain information con- 
cerning the Department’s storage of grain in 
the State of Texas, 

The treatment by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of elevators owned or controlled by 
Mr. Billie Sol Estes has been covered by 
numerous press releases. An inventory con- 
ducted by warehouse examiners of this De- 
partment between April 3 and April 11, 1962, 
shows that the Government will suffer no 
financial loss In connection with grain stor- 
age operations in warehouses owned or con- 
trolled by Mr. Estes. 

Most of the grain held in these warehouses 
was placed there at the choice of the indi- 
vidual producer. A small percentage of the 
grain in storage was placed there under the 
regular reconcentration program to make 
room for new crop grain and for shipment 
to foreign markets. 

The occupancy of the Estes’ elevators is 
below the average for the State of Texas. 
Prior to the normal March 31 takeover, the 
Estes’ houses were 43.4 percent filled with 
CCC-owned grain while the average of 
Texas warehouses, excluding port elevators, 
was 48.6 percent. After including the esti- 
mated takeover, the occupancy of the Estes’ 
elevators rose to 58.3 percent while the State 
average rose to 62.9 percent. The ware- 
houses owned or operated by Billie Sol Estes 
are not receiving preferential treatment from 
the Department. 

The information which you requested con- 
cerning the capacity of and occupancy of 
Texas and Iowa elevators on a month-to- 
month basis is not available. However, such 
information is available on a quarterly basis 
and is given below. 


Approved 
capacity CCC oc- 
under uni- | cupancy | Percentage 
Date State form grain | owned and | of utiliza- 
storage loan grain tion by 
agreement | (thousand cco 
(thousand | bushels) 
bushels) 
June 30, 1961 766, 447 543, 103 70. 86 
319, 933 161,016 50. 33 
Sept. 30, 1961 816.611 575, 752 70.51 
333, 201 188, 757 56, 65 
pve: Ot”: he TS ewes ae SAR A INES RL 880, 446 589, 4 66. 95 
339, 583 187, 376 55. 18 
Mar, 31, 1962. 896, 799 573, 113 63. 91 
341, 368 31. 82 


The information given above does not 
readily lend itself to comparison. Iowa is 
a corn producing area, while Texas is pri- 
marily a grain sorghum production area. 
Wheat and grain sorghums by their nature 
are stored in commercial storage facilities 
to a greater extent than corn. Iowa ware- 
houses are generally dependent on local pro- 
duction as a source for storage. The geo- 


graphical location of Texas lends itself to 
the buildup of grain stocks for export move- 
ment through Gulf ports. Texas houses are 
the logical destination of grain moved from 
heavy wheat producing areas such as Kansas 
to provide space for producers to make de- 
livery at time of takeover and also to make 
room for the new crop. In addition, recent 
activity under provisions of the 1961 feed 
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grain program has resulted in a substantial 
reduction of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion's inventory of corn without materially 
affecting the inventory of grain sorghums. 
Sincerely yours, 
JouN P. Duncan, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. of Delaware. The 
Senator is to be commended for bring- 
ing to the attention of the Senate the 
shortage-in-storage incident. I ask the 
Senator whether in this particular in- 
stance the bonding requirements were 
sufficient to protect the Government’s 
interest? 

Mr. MILLER. I say to my friend from 
Delaware that the news story which ap- 
peared in the Des Moines Register does 
not refer to the bonding situation. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the shortage appar- 
ently occurred prior to the very recent 
date on which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture made a statement that there were 
plans to revise the bonding requirements, 
it would be my judgment that this case 
in Vail, Iowa, probably will end up in 
about the same way that some of the 
other cases which have been reported 
on recently ended up. 

Without adequate bonding require- 
ments, the taxpayers would be out in the 
cold. The Senator from Delaware re- 
members the Barbour case in Iowa, in 
which Mr. Barbour had apparently gone 
into bankruptcy, without adequate assets 
to cover his shortages with the Federal 
Government. 

It would be premature for the Senator 
from Iowa to prejudge the present case 
and to say that there would be no assets 
held by the Alan T. North Grain Co. to 
make up for the $96,000 reported short- 
age. It may be that they have the assets. 
The tragic part of it is, however, that un- 
less there are adequate bonding require- 
ments, prolonged litigation may be re- 
quired and other creditors may suffer. 
Assuming that the Alan T. North Co. 
has $100,000 in assets and can make the 
Federal Government whole, they may 
have other creditors who would be sub- 
ject to hardship. So the bonding re- 
quirements would not only benefit the 
American taxpayer but also would have 
a definite tie-in for the benefit of other 
creditors of the grain storage ware- 
houses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On that 


point I am in complete agreement. 1 


think our bonding requirements have 
been too low over the past several years. 
I am glad that the Secretary is now 
taking appropriate steps to have them 
increased. I do not think we can over- 
look the importance and significance of 
the shortage, even though the bonding 
requirements are protecting the Govern- 
ment, or even though the company itself 
may be financially able to reimburse the 
Government. The fact that some stor- 
age operators are using the grain and 
devoting it to their own use and sale is 
an indefensible practice. The grain be- 
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longs to the U.S. Government in this 
instance, or it belongs to whomever it 
may be stored for. Certainly no storage 
operator has the right to divert that 
grain to his own use. It is an indefensible 
practice which is occurring far too often 
for the good of all concerned. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my colleague 
for his comments. I thoroughly agree 
with what he has said. A part and 
parcel of this situation is the fact that, 
as reported in the article, on 14 separate 
inspections conducted during the last 4 
years by the State of Iowa’s Department 
of Commerce, shortages were found. 
One wonders what was happening in the 
meantime so far as the inspections be- 
ing made by the Department of Agri- 
culture were concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The fact 
that no action was taken before this 
particular date makes it all the more in- 
defensible. Certainly someone was lax. 
When the first shortage was discovered, 
appropriate steps should have been taken 
very promptly by those in charge of 
protecting the Government’s interest. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator will re- 
member that in my comments on the 
Barbour case, I referred to the literal 
shipping out, from under the noses of 
the Department’s own inspectors who 
were there at the warehouse, of grain to 
the deprivation of the interests of the 
Government as being “incredible mis- 
management.” In view of the fact that 
in 4 years the State’s own investigators 
conducted 14 inspections disclosing 
shortages, there certainly is in this case 
the same kind of mismanagement on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture, 
because either they were not running in- 
spections or, if they were running in- 
spections, they certainly must have been 
finding out about shortages and doing 
nothing about them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 


is happy to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In re- 
sponse to some of these disclosures, the 
Department has advised the Senate that 
their interest was properly protected by 
virtue of the fact that they had with- 
held payments on storage allegedly due 
the warehouseman, which would cover 
the particular shortage involved. 

I ask the Senator the following ques- 
tion: While that may work well in in- 
stances in which the storage operator did 
not go into bankruptcy, would this pro- 
tect the Government if the storage op- 
erator went into bankruptcy? 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that the 
Government’s right in its storage con- 
tracts to set off storage payments owed 
the operator against his shortages has 
stood up in bankruptcy cases. But I wish 
to emphasize that the failure to have 
adequate bonding requirements lays the 
foundation for losses on the part of the 
Government. The mere fact that pay- 
ments might have been withheld by the 
Government in a certain case would only 
be accidental. The Government could 
not say, in a case such as the one the 
Senator referred to, that there had been 
no loss to the Federal Government and 
proudly proclaim this as if careful ad- 
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ministration was responsible for the 
situation. The administrators respon- 
sible for the situation could be very 
thankful and could consider themselves 
very lucky that accidentally the situa- 
tion turned out that way, but it was not 
due to their prudence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe we should 
nail down another point. The adequate 
bonding requirements would not only 
assure protection to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but also they would preclude 
the necessity of the Federal Government 
going into the assets of the grain storage 
warehousemen to the deprivation of the 
other creditors, who would have no pro- 
tection as a result of that. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from Delaware for his gracious com- 
ments, 

Madam President, I point out also that 
today another grain shortage situation 
has been reported at Mount Gilead, 
Ohio. I ask unanimous consent that the 
United Press International report on this 
shortage be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mount GILEAD, OHI0.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment has seized a Morrow County grain 
elevator, claiming a shortage of corn and soy- 
beans by the firm. 

The Morrow Supply Co. at Edison in north 
central Ohio was taken over by a court- 
appointed receiver, his attorney and a U.S. 
marshal, who confiscated a $9,000 bank ac- 
count and all other assets of the company. 

The company dealt with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the Agriculture De- 
partment. When the CCC bought and stored 
corn and soybeans at the elevator, it re- 
ceived receipts. 

The Government now claims that it has 
receipts for more corn and beans that the 
elevator can deliver. It also said the com- 
pany is in precarious financial condition. 


ANTIBUSINESS ATTITUDE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, a 
great amount of attention has recently 
been focused on the antibusiness atti- 
tude of this administration and the lack 
of confidence on the part of businessmen 
and investors. This is not something 
that has occurred overnight. As long 
ago as March 30 of last year, the noted 
columnist David Lawrence, had an arti- 
cle in the Washington Evening Star, 
entitled Kennedy Misses Budget Prob- 
lem,” in which he made the wise observa- 
tion that the real problem of our country 
was how to increase profits so that there 
will be more tax receipts for the Treasury 
and warned that unless the climate for 
business development improves gener- 
ally, the prospect of getting more re- 
ceipts from taxes for the Treasury will 
grow worse. Mr. Lawrence called for tax 
incentives, including a revision of depre- 
ciation allowances. Finally, 17 months 
later, the Treasury Department has re- 
leased a revised bulletin F, providing 
more realistic lives for depreciable as- 
sets. Of course, this had to be done 
within the framework of the tax law 
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paana by Congress, which, in section 167 

the Internal Revenue Code, provides 
fox a deduction for “a reasonable al- 
lowance for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear of property used in a trade or busi- 
ness,” including a reasonable allowance 
for obsolescence. It will be up to the 
Congress to revise this law if we wish to 
place our businesses on a competitive 
footing with those in several other for- 
eign countries where much larger allow- 
ances for depreciatiom are permitted. 
Meanwhile, the only thing we have heard 
from the administration has been the ill- 
advised investment tax credit—which 
neither labor nor management want 
and vague and irresponsible chatter 
about tax cuts without making room for 
them by expenditure cuts. 

A few weeks later, on June 15, 1961, 
Mr. Lawrence in another column in the 
Washington Evening Star, stated that 
the administration was being accused of 


was over a year ago, and I suggest that 
the persistence of some of the advisers 
to the White House in following un- 
sound, irresponsible economic and polit- 
ical philosophy alien to the traditions 
of our country has inevitably led to the 
present state of affairs. The statements 
made at the time of the steel price in- 
crease situation were not new. Mr. 

Lawrence called the turn over a year ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 

these articles be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY Misses BUDGET PROBLEM— MESSAGE 
Hir as Famine To TACKLE Task or IN- 
CREASING BUSINESS PROFITS 

(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy has sent to Congress a 
message on the budget that doesn’t come to 
grips with the real problem of the country— 
how to increase profits so that there'll be 
more tax receipts for the Tre 2 

Since the Federal Government is entitled 
to collect in taxes 52 percent out of all profits, 
it would seem that any administration would 
be working hard these days to move profits 
upward. But all the task forces here- 
abouts—composed mostly of some college 
professors who regard an impetus to profits 
as a forbidden, if not poisonous, subject— 
haven't come up with any plan to increase 
Treasury receipts. 

Plenty of words have been issued on how 
to pep up the economy by spending more 
money for social welfare, but the true causes 
of unemployment—the failure to provide tax 
incentives in manufacturing industries— 
have been largely ignored. 

Job creation is the most important sub- 
ject before the country today and, while a 
Democratic Congress has been in session 
nearly 3 months, not a single bill has been 
reported to either House to encourage the 
normal processes of job making. 

Yet 29 percent of the labor force is in 
manufacturing—the biggest single group. 
The unemployment figures show that 1.5 
million of the unemployed have been laid 
off in manufacturing businesses. While aid 
to depressed areas and extension of unem- 
ployment compensation are desirable, they 
are not a cure for the real ailment—the 
failure of manufacturing to grow in volume 
as it should. This is because tax laws that 
apply to replacement and modernization of 
plant and equipment are antiquated and in- 
effective. 
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Unless the climate for business develop- 
ment improves generally, the prospect of get- 
ting more receipts from taxes for the Treas- 
ury will grow worse, and, even if there is a 
recovery period in the next few months, it 
may be followed soon by another recession. 

The trend of the times unfortunately is 
toward more and more Government spend- 
ing for social welfare without paying much 
attention to the need for developing an in- 
ereasing revenue from the normal sources of 
taxation. Business and the Government are 
partners in the profitmaking process. It 
might be thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be much concerned about in- 
creasing the receipts from its 52 percent tax 
on corporations, This logically points to 
the desirability of providing promptly a stim- 
ulus for business growth. 

The other day when President Kennedy 
spoke of increasing the minimum wage from 
$1 to $1.25 an hour, he said he couldn't see 
why any business “making $1 million a year 
or over” should object. He was obviously 
mistaken in his reference, which should have 
been to gross sales of that amount, but his 
error started a line of thought as to just 
how many companies in this country do 
make $1 million or over and what profits are 
made by the different classes of companies— 
large and small. 

It turns out, for instance, that in 1958— 
the latest year for which figures are avail- 
able—there were only 3,857 corporations 
making $1 million or more a year after pay- 
ing taxes, while there were 607,274 cor- 
porations making less than $1 million a year. 
There were 379,250 corporations which lost 
money. The first group had $16 billion left 
after taxes, and the second group retained 
about $8 billion. Thus the total amount 
earned by both groups after taxes was about 
$24 billion. This is a little more than enough 
to pay half of America’s defense budget to- 
day, which is growing beyond $44 billion. 
So, even if business earnings were taxed 100 
percent, there wouldn’t be from this 
category alone to balance the $84 billion 
budget now being proposed by the President. 

Obviously, even if the deficit is to be held 
at the expected $3 billion in the new budget 
and tion taxes run to around $20 bil- 
lion, about. $61 billion has to come from tax 
payments by individuals employed in busi- 
ness, in the professions, in agricultural pur- 
suits, and in other activities, and from sales 
and excise taxes. But unless the business 
structure is healthy, these sources of revenue 
drop off, too. 

It is surprising, therefore, that the Ken- 
nedy administration has neglected to do 
anything about stimulating the flow of 
profits in business. Vague intimations have 
been given that tax-depreciation allowances 
are to be revised, but this topic doesn’t 
appear to have any of the spectacular urge 
that the Peace Corps idea has behind it, 
though tax-depreciation laws can mean far 
more for America and for the foreign-aid 
program than any other single factor that 
could be cited. 

Uncle Sam, as a more than 50-50 partner 
in American business, would appear to be 
rightfully concerned about how to increase 
profits, but so powerful are the demagogic 
influences against doing anything to help 
business that the subject is not getting the 
attention it deserves. 

Even the new Secretary of Commerce— 
who is supposed to be as vigorous an advo- 
cate of business legislation as his colleague, 
the Secretary of Labor, is in pressing for 
measures wanted by the AFL-CIO—isn't 
making a fight for the tax-depreciation pro- 
gram. Nobody in the White House or in Con- 
gress seems to be a champion of larger and 
larger tax receipts that can and should be 
derived from business profits, not only for 
the benefit of the U.S. Treasury but for the 
unemployed who would get jobs if business 
could achieve a healthy recovery. 
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A LONG-RANGE Business Worry—Apminis- 
TRATION Ig ACCUSED OF HOSTILITY Ax Nor 
ATTACKING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

(By David Lawrence) e 

Businessmen are beginning to worry about 
another recession—the one expected after 
the current recovery has run its course, 
The real about the long-range out- 
look arises from the failure of the Kennedy 
administration to come to grips with the 
things that are hurting the national econ- 
omy. Instead, there are signs of a deep- 
seated hostility to business on the part of 
the administration which could retard recov- 
ery and make another recession inevitable. 

Many unsound policies are being advo- 
cated. Thus, the drastic changes 
in the whole system of taxing American 
companies abroad could bring on a disrup- 
tion of foreign trade and add to the diffi- 
culties of many of our allies. 

Likewise, the stimulus that had been ex- 
pected through a sensible program of tax 
incentives on depreciation allowances in 
connection with new plant and equipment 
has not materialized. Businessmen don't 
really know what to expect, and many of 
the plans that should long ago have been 
underway to construct new plants haven't 
been launched as yet. All the benefits to 
employment that would have been derived 
from the heavy-goods industries if a broader 
policy om depreciation had been formulated 
have, therefore, not been f 

The inclination in the administration and 
in Congress to spend money and time on 
projects that do not assist the normal eco- 
nomic development of the country, but 
merely add to its deficits, has become pro- 
nounced. Administration officials talk about 
spending $40 billion to develop American 
exploration of the moon and outer space, 
but the down-to-earth requirements of a 
business recovery in America are being ig- 
nored. 

More than $6 billion is to be spent by the 
Government for housing, but critics point 
out that in most areas Government money 
on 40-year mortgages is not so much needed, 
since the rental space available has been 
steadily increasing in recent years. 

Another measure causing concern is the 
proposal to burden banks, savings and loan 
associations and businesses generally with 
the expensive task of deducting taxes on 
dividends at the source. This not only 
means hardship. for small stockholders—es- 
pecially retired persons—who may not get 
their normal income promptly hereafter, but 
it involves a tremendous amount of paper- 
work for the companies themiselves, It is 
one of the most costly things in the way of 
tax collection ever suggested. Oddly enough, 
it is being estimated by experts that, if the 
Government did a better checking ‘job on 
corporation stockholder lists and on pay- 
ments made in dividends each year, it could 
readily collect from delinquent taxpayers. 

Basically, business is worried about infla- 
tionary trends and the upward rise of prices 
brought on by higher wage levels. When 
an administration scorns a balanced budget 
and even suggests that to balance it is harm- 
ful, then businessmen begin to be genuinely 
concerned about the future. 

What is particularly disturbing is that, 
while the Kennedy administration started 
off with a friendly interest in the fate of 
business—and some benevolent phrases were 
used for a time—the indifference now to the 
problems faced by American business has 
become more and more noticeable in Wash- 
ington. 

There was a time when businessmen felt 
that the coalition of “conservative” Demo- 
crats and Republicans in Congress would pre- 
vent any serious disturbance of the business 
equilibrium by hostile legislation. But the 
coalition seems to have been weakened by de- 
fections in both parties. The tendency to get 
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something while the getting is good seems 
to have been noted with respect to individ- 
ual members of Congress. The administra- 


some inflationary measures, too. The net 
effect has been to notify American business- 
men that, instead of friendliness to the pri- 
yate-enterprise system, the direction in Con- 
_gress is toward socialization and inflation. 
Back home the citizenry has not yet been 
awakened to what the damage can be to the 
economic system if the coalition of con- 
servatives” loses strength in Washington. It 
has been the single bulwark of the economy 
for more than a decade and a half, since the 
ending of World War II. If now a series of 
recessions ensues, it will be a long while be- 
fore the country will make the progress that 
it could well have made if the economic sys- 
tem had been encouraged along sound lines, 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, in 
connection with the economic philosophy 
to which I referred as being alien to our 
country, the lead editorial in today’s 
Wall Street Journal, entitled “Flunking 
an Economic Test” points out, first of 
all, the type of economic philosophy that 
is being sounded—talk of tax cuts with- 
out a corresponding cutback of expen- 
ditures to make room for them, and, even 
worse, talk of tax cuts and increased 
Federal Government spending. Follow- 
ing the presentation of that philosophy 
the editorial proceeds to take it apart. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLUNKING AN ECONOMIC TEST 


Some of the economic talk in Washington 
would be funny if it were not rather sad. 
Thus the administration is said to be seri- 
ously mulling an increase in Federal spend- 
ing along with, or as an alternative to, a tax 
cut, 

Right at the moment, however, such 
thinking is necessarily academic; the Can- 
non-Hayden feud in Congress has stalled 
action on appropriations. So we have the 
richly ironic spectacle of irresponsibility on 
Capitol Hill interfering with plans for more 
fiscal irresponsibility elsewhere in Wash- 
ington. 

The appropriations tangle will of course 
get straightened out in due time, and there- 
fore it may be a good idea to take a look at 
this theory of increasing spending as a means 
of buoying up a not too buoyant economy. 
The theory is that a tax cut would tend to 
stimulate investment, whereas higher Fed- 
eral expenditures would immediately affect 
the lag in private spending. 

The key word is theory; that’s all there 
is to it. Even as economic theory, it is 
highly dubious. Neither a tax cut nor big- 
ger spending is guaranteed to put a lot of 
new zip into the economy. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to understand why. 

As Prof. Paul Samuelson observes, there 
just isn’t much steam in the economy; it is, 
for some years now has been, in a sort of 
intermediate state. Mr. Samuelson, who be- 
lieves a downturn has already begun, rightly 
rejects the notion that this economic idling 
is somehow the fault of businessmen. 

It is simply that people have satisfied 
much of the intense demand that was char- 
acteristic of the earlier postwar years. To 


greatly increase demand would require new 
incentives to make all kinds of new or im- 
proved products. A really significant tax 
cut for both individuals and companies, al- 
though not guaranteed to have any auto- 
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matic results, might well provide the climate 


in which such fresh incentives could eventu- 
ait 


The crucial question is the way in which 
taxes are cut. Reducing taxes without re- 
ducing Government spending—not to men- 
tion the talk of increasing it—would be fool- 
hardy. It could build up a deficit of truly 
dangerous proportions, further threatening 
the international standing of the dollar. 

Reducing on the other hand, is 
important not only as the proper way to cut 
taxes without incurring more red ink; it 
is also necessary as a means of providing 
those new incentives on which rising de- 
mand must depend. For as it is, Govern- 
ment spending, accounting for about one- 
fifth of the gross national product, presses 
heavily on the private economy and diverts 
to nonproductive or wasteful spending money 
that might otherwise go into new produc- 
tion. 

To argue otherwise, that the future de- 
mand stimulus must come from increased 
Federal spending plus tax cuts, is neither 
responsible nor reasonable. It is economic 
nonsense. And those who think to make 
political gains at the expense of the economy 
N Shue mene DANO. heey OE 
office. 


CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT AND 
CONTROLS 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, in 
the February 24 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, the lead editorial, en- 
titled “Gifts from the Maharajah,” dis- 
closes the type of thinking which brings 
about centralized Federal Government 
and the controls that go along with it. I 
might add that anyone who reads this 
will understand what I meant a few 
weeks ago when I referred to the ‘‘fatal- 
istic” attitude of the Appropriations 
Committee over the impossibility of re- 
ducing expenditures to match our rey- 
enue, I, of course, do not condone such 
an attitude, much less the philosophy of 
centralizing power in Washington, but 
the explanation for such thinking is of 
interest and, I hope, may stimulate the 
voters to rebel against it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GIFTS FROM THE MAHARAJAH 


In ancient times, so we are told, shrewd 
potentates had a clever way of bringing 
local governors to heel. They smothered 
them with solicitous kindness. 

Let a distant principality show too much 
independence and the gracious Maharajah 
might pay it a visit, bankrupting the coun- 
tryside which had to play host to his grand 
entourage. Or mayhaps the local ruler 
would receive the generous gift of a royal 
elephant which would eat him into ruin. 
Thus reduced to need, the local people 
would receive gratefully any largess from the 
Maharajah. And of course receive resigned- 
ly the instructions that came with the re- 
lief. 

This interesting gambit is still being 
played, as anyone might notice who listens 
to one of the current arguments as to why 
the Federal Government must give aid to 
the States for this or that costly program. 

The argument runs like this: Education 
(or care of the indigent, or whatever) is 
one of the essential tasks of a community. 
The blueprint of the program needed, drawn 
up in Washington, runs into uncounted bil- 
lions. These projected billions are obvious- 
ly too much for the local communities whose 
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tax resources are already exhausted. Hence 
there is no alternative but for the Federal 
Government to relieve the States of this 


burden. 


To this argument it is not easy to turn 
a deaf ear; indeed, it seems a blessed relief 
to many a poor taxpayer already buried in 
local taxes to pay for the State's present pro- 
gram for schools, or hospital or roads or 
any other community service. 

And in his harassed condition, the poor 
taxpayer is hardly able to reflect how this 
state of affairs came about, or to think too 
much upon what else will come with this 
generosity from Washington. 

Yet the process is, really, quite simple. 
Take that urban development project down 
the street. It came as a gift“ from the 
Federal Government; but to get the gift the 
local community had to raise its own taxes 
a bit to pay incidental parts of the cost. 
The same is true of the new hospital or 
the new library. And of course the gift 
from Washington brought other hidden bur- 
dens; sometimes a drop in taxable property, 
sometimes the need for more roads, more 
police protection, more fire equipment. But 
all adding to the local burden. Enough 
such gifts from Washington and the town 
treasury is in dire straits. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government is do- 
ing other nice things for the people. The 
local veterans have been sent to school and 
the neighboring farmers have been paid for 
not growing things. Some of the commu- 
nity’s money has been siphoned off and sent 
to Lads; there’s that much less for the new 
school. And for more than a generation 
the Government has been quietly clipping 
the coins, so that the dollars which only 
a few years ago would have bought the school 
will not do so today. All calculated to shrink 
the local resources. 

And consider those blueprints drawn in 
Washington. Citizens knowing their own 
community can judge whether the new 
school is needed and if so how big. But 
when Washington says the Nation needs to 
spend so many billions, what doctor in 
Duluth or plumber in Poughkeepsie can 
measure the sense of it all. 

All he can know is that, sure enough, the 
taxpayers of Duluth and Poughkeepsie have 
already got enough trouble. Isn't it nice 
that the Maharajah on the Potomac is going 
to help out. 

Tt is, when you think of it, a beautiful 
gambit. First of all the Federal tax gatherer 
milks the poor taxpayer as dry as possible. 
Next the Federal Government “gives” the 
péople some nice things, being careful to see 
that the communities not only pay Wash- 
ington for Washington's share but also have 
to dig up some more money to pay the local 
costs. 


Then when the gifts from Washington 
have just about exhausted both the local 
treasuries and the local taxpayer, Washing- 
ton discovers a new unmet need, the size of 
which, true enough, is bigger than the poor 
local communities can handle since the 
size is limited only by the imagination of 
Washington in drawing the blueprints. 

At that point in the argument comes that 
clincher. Nobody can argue against the de- 
sirability of schools. Nobody can argue that 
the blueprints as drawn can be met by “local 
action.” So there’s nothing left to do but 
run once more up Capitol Hill, hat in hand. 

For of course hardly anybody ever suggests 
that this vicious circle could be readily 
broken by spending and taxing less in Wash- 
ington, thus leaving more for the folks back 
home. Hardly anyone, indeed, stops to think 
that anyway there’s only one hide for all 
this to come out of, that same poor tax- 
payer's. 

And by this time almost everybody seems 
beyond caring that with each gift come more 
and more controls from the faraway poten- 
tates. Or cares to notice that each new and 
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gracious gift, for which relief we give such 
thanks, just makes the circle more vicious. 
Clever fellows, those Maharajahs. 


THE U.S. ECONOMY 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, in 
the July 16 issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, the distinguished columnist, 
David Lawrence, touches upon one of the 
key problems of our economic growth in 
an article entitled “U.S. Economy Not 
Natural.” Mr. Lawrence calls attention 
to the burden of nearly $50 billion of 
unproductive national defense expendi- 
tures a year which constitutes the basis 
for an unnatural economy, to the gap 
between the outgoing payments of gold 
and the incoming flow of gold, to the 
deficit budget which has weakened the 
confidence of world bankers in the 
American dollar, and to the policy of this 
administration to look upon deficit 
spending as good economics—all of which 
promotes the fear that we may eventu- 
ally devalue the dollar. Mr. Lawrence 
warns that unless tax receipts balance 
the budget, unless business expansion 
and modernization of plant and equip- 
ment can be encouraged by a return to 
productive expenditures by the Govern- 
ment, this Nation is going to be in for 
a series of recessions, if not depressions, 
during the remainder of the 1960’s. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Law- 
rence’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Economy Not NATURAL—GROWTH OF 
DEFENSE SPENDING SADDLES NATION WITH 
BURDEN 

(By David Lawrence) 

A favorite topic of conversation nowadays 
among businessmen in Europe concerns the 
American economy. There are many ver- 
sions of what is wrong with the business 
trend in the United States, but most of the 
analysts fail to take into account that com- 
paring America and Europe is somewhat like 
comparing apples and onions. The two econ- 
omies have different problems and different 
requirements. 

Sooner or later, the obvious becomes news. 
The obvious in America today is that the 
national economy is not a natural economy, 
and that it is burdened and frustrated by 
nearly $50 billion of unproductive expen- 
diture out of a Federal budget of around 
$90 billion. 

This unproductive expenditure has been 
deemed necessary for national defense—for 
America’s survival. But the armament ex- 
pense now has reached a point where it has 
slowed down the growth of business and 
saddled the Nation with a burden of colos- 
sal proportions. 

Everybody readily concedes that a world 
war distorts and disrupts a national econ- 
omy. America never quite recovered from 
the economic impact of World War I 
as it experienced a series of recessions and 
eventually a deep depression which was 
“cured"—or rather suspended—only by the 
outbreak of World War II. 

It now has been 17 years since the end of 
the last big war. But in the middle of that 
period, from 1950 to 1953, the Korean con- 
flict—which was itself a war of no small 
proportions—brought to the American econ- 
omy another era of unnatural operation. 

Meanwhile, the public debt in the United 
States has been increased so that the Ameri- 
can people now pay out $9 billion a year in 
interest alone. No European nation has a 
comparable obligation. It is easy enough 
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to talk about how Europe is “prospering,” 
but the European people are not being re- 
quired to pay taxes to cover any such inter- 
est cost. 

But most important in its relationship to 
sound business growth is the fact that the 
United States has been spending money for 
armament during the cold war at a rate that 
is close to what was spent on a “hot war” in 
the past. The expenditures for defense dur- 
ing the past 9 years of the cold war total 
$361.6 billion—or $75 billion more than was 
spent by the military services for World War 
II from July 1941 to July 1946. Similarly, 
it is more than 13 times what the United 
States spent for World War I and nearly 
314 times the military expenditures in the 3 
years of the Korean war. 

But while a huge expenditure for 4 years, 
as in the case of World War II, might be di- 
gested—though with real difficulty—in the 
postwar period, how can the national econ- 
omy accomplish this now and keep on spend- 
ing at an average of between $40 and $50 bil-. 
lion a year in a “cold war“? 

This is the question that America will have 
to face up to if it expects to achieve some 
kind of “growth” of the economy. How 
long can expenditures for unproductive pur- 
poses be continued without forcing a bigger 
and bigger gap between the outgoing pay- 
ments of gold and the incoming flow of gold? 
How long can wage costs continue to be in- 
flated while prices stand still and consumer 
demand drops off because of fears of a deep 
depression? 

The proposals in Washington that a tax 
cut be given or that tax-depreciation rules 
be revised by new laws don’t by themselves 
solve the problem arising out of a stagnating 
economy. For America faces a period of re- 
adjustment of a fundamental character. 

Unless the outflow of American money is 
equaled by the inflow and unless the US. 
Treasury’s receipts are enough to balance 
the budget, the confidence of world bankers 
in the American dollar will weaken. Many 
bankers in Europe already are convinced that 
a revaluation of the gold content of the dol- 
lar is inevitable. They read in the press that 
“deficit spending” in America has suddenly 
been accepted as good economics among Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s advisers. This revives the 
age-old comment of economists—that gov- 
ernments, when burdened by excessive debt, 
deliberately revalue their monetary unit and 
cheat the people again and again. 

The central issue today is armament ex- 
pense. Unless it is gradually reduced, there 
will be little chance for a natural economy 
to operate in the 1960’s. And unless business 
expansion and modernization of plant and 
equipment, for example, can be encouraged 
by a return to productive expenditures by 
Government so that tax receipts will balance 
the budget, the Nation will experience a 
series of recessions, if not depressions, in the 
rest of this decade. 


TAX CUT GOOD POLITICS 
BAD ECONOMICS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the arguments for a tax cut to expand 
the economy continue to grow in vol- 
ume and support throughout the coun- 
try. I have made my position clear re- 
peatedly on the floor of the Senate as to 
why I believe a tax cut now would be un- 
wise and unnecessary. I emphasize that 
not only has the general support for a 
tax cut grown in volume, but in remark- 
able contradiction. Powerful support 
for a tight money policy that would 
contract the economy has grown at the 
same time. 

Only yesterday Mr. David Rockefeller, 
president of one of the largest banks in 
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the country, and a very distinguished 
and able financier, pleaded for higher 
interest rates, and stated that he thought 
this was a wise policy for our country to 
follow. On Friday, Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, appeared before the Joint 
Economic Committee and defended his 
Board’s present higher interest rate 
policy. He refused to say he was advo- 
cating a tight money policy, but con- 
ceded that interest rates are rising. 
CONTRADICTION SENSELESS 


For some time I have argued that this 
does not make any economic sense, be- 
cause high interest rates, rationed credit 
and tight money obviously restrain the 
economy. They prevent the expansion 
of business. They prevent the people 
from buying and building homes. They 
discourage employment. They keep em- 
ployment down. 

On the other hand, the whole pur- 
pose of a tax cut would be to move the 
economy in the opposite direction. 

The whole purpose of that kind of 
easy fiscal policy is the opposite of a tight 
money policy. I have argued against 
this contradictory policy strictly on the 
basis of its economic effect on the coun- 
try, but I have been unsuccessful in pro- 
voking anyone to contradict my position, 
even though it seems te be contradicted 
by public statements with respect to the 
desirability of a tax cut and the wisdom 
of higher interest rates. 

The reason I rise to speak on the sub- 
ject at this time is that a very excellent 
article has been published in Lloyd's 
Bank Review, of England. It was 
written by James M. Buchanan, at pres- 
ent a Fulbright visiting professor at 
Cambridge University, who holds the 
chair of economics at the University of 
Virginia. 

WEAKNESS OF EASY BUDGETS, TIGHT MONEY 


Professor Buchanan explains, very ap- 
propriately, that easy budgets and tight 
money are likely to become an inevitable 
weakness of a democratic system. He 
argues that what is likely to happen is 
that the policy of tight money and high 
interest rates, is relied on to stem infla- 
tion in times of the expansion of the 
economy. Under those circumstances, 
when the economy is moving ahead too 
rapidly, there is pressure on resources 
and little unemployment, and there is a 
tendency on the part of the central bank 
to increase interest rates in order to pre- 
vent inflation. 

On the other hand, he says, when the 
opposite situation exists, of a recession 
or threatened recession and heavy un- 
employment, instead of curing the situa- 
tion by reducing interest rates, it is far 
more attractive to politicians to cure it 
by reducing taxes, because everyone 
wants a tax cut. It is perfectly natural 
for people to want their taxes reduced. 
Last Saturday night, when I was visiting 
in Milwaukee, I encountered a man who 
said to me, PROxuIRE, all you politicians 
talk about when you are running for 
office is cutting taxes. What have you 
done about it?” 

I happen to feel that this is a very 
shortsighted attitude, but it is a human 
and understandable one. Everyone 
wants the burden he must bear for the 
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cost of Government reduced as much as 
possible. At the same time, it is quite 
obvious that everyone also prefers to 
have Government services increased, at 
least most of us do. We prefer to have 
the strongest kind of Army, Navy and 
Air Force that it is possible to have. The 
people prefer all kinds of domestic serv- 
ices which are beneficial from their 
standpoint. 

POLITICAL HEAVEN: LOWER TAXES, HIGHER 

SPENDING—CALL IT RESPONSIBLE 

Therefore, the ideal position for a pol- 
itician to take is that of wanting to re- 
duce taxes and increase spending, and to 
justify it all as a responsible position by 
saying that it is necessary to do this in 
order to get the economy moving; and, 
when it gets out of line, to increase in- 
terest rates, because the increase will 
presumably stop prices from rising too 
much and prevent inflation. 
OECD CALL FOR HIGH LONG-TERM INTEREST RATES 


Before I comment on the article 
written by Mr. Buchanan, I wish to refer 
to an article which was published in 
the Wall Street Journal today. Once 
again, this article depicts the kind of 
pressure that is being brought to bear 
on the top economic policymakers in 
our Government to increase interest 
rates. The article originated in Paris. 
The opening paragraph reads: 

America could take a long step toward 
overcoming its balance-of-payments prob- 
lem by raising interest rates in the United 
States. This is the advice U.S. officials are 
receiving from fellow members of working 
party No. 3 of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. 

Working party No, 3 is a key financial 
committee composed of representatives of 
major countries in the Western World. 


The article also states: 

Members of the working party, led by 
representatives from France, West Germany, 
and Italy, are urging the United States to 
boost long-term interest rates in order to 
stem the outflow of gold from the United 
States. 

They emphasize that long-term rates in 
much of Europe have been around 6 per- 
cent, while U.S. rates have been no higher 
than 4.5 percent. 


To my knowledge, this is the first time 
that any distinguished financiers have 
said that not only should the short- 
term rates be increased, but that long- 
term rates should be increased, as well. 

While it can be argued that short- 
term rates may have a minimal effect 
on the economy, I think it is obvious 
that if long-term rates are increased, 
it will mean that rates on home mort- 
gages will be increased; it will mean 
that the interest rate on money that is 
borrowed will be increased. 

PRESCRIPTION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 

If the recommendations reported in 
the Wall Street Journal were followed 
and there were a 114-percent increase in 
the interest rate on mortgages in this 
country, that would mean that rather 
than having almost 1.5 million housing 
starts, we would be lucky to have 800,- 
000 housing starts. That would have a 
far more constricting effect on the econ- 
omy than would even a huge increase 
in taxes. It would certainly cancel out 
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any reasonably sized tax cut. A 144-per- 
cent increase in long-term interest rates, 
of the kind suggested by the so-called 
working party No. 3 of the OECD, would 
mean, for example, that a man who 
bought a $20,000 home would have an 
increased payment of about $12 a month. 
In other words, instead of paying $100 a 
month, he would pay $112 a month. In 
order to get an equivalent tax cut, it 
would be necessary to provide a cut in 
the neighborhood of $14 or $15 billion 
to compensate for the loss. Such an in- 
terest rate hike is a sure prescription for 
unemployment. 

The reason why I am emphasizing 
this subject is that it is not something 
which some theorist is writing about in 
some publication. It is a sober proposal 
by a distinguished financial group which 
has the ear of the Federal Reserve 


Board. This group is listened to care- 


fully by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and by other persons who make 
economic policy in this country. 
HIGH INTEREST TO MOVE ECONOMY IS 
NONSENSE 

I shall make another reference to the 
article in the Wall Street Journal: 

One high OECD official said: “If the 
United States raised its interest rates, the 
favorable effect on the balance of payments 
could be such as to offset any trend toward 
deflation within the country.“ He main- 
tained that this move, together with others 
aimed at protecting the dollar and stimulat- 
ing the American domestic economy, could 
reverse the outflow of gold from the United 
States. The resulting upsurge of confidence 
in the dollar, he continued, could encourage 
business everywhere, producing a rise in eco- 
nomic activity and in U.S. exports that would 
more than cancel out any domestic effects of 
the higher rates. 


Madam President, if this is not plain 
nonsense and gobbledygook, I do not 
know what it is. This high OECD of- 
ficer is saying that if interest rates are 
raised high enough, there will be enough 
confidence to move the economy Erinin 
ward. From whom? tly from 
world bankers, even though it would cost 
much more to buy a home, an automo- 
bile, or a refrigerator, or any other kind 
of durable goods, because virtually all of 
them are bought on time, and in all 
these cases interest cost is a vitally 
important element in cost. 

Since when did we repeal the law of 
supply and demand so that the higher 
the price the more is bought? Of course 
this is ridiculous, 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator has 
referred to a committee. I take it that 
the committee has no Government 
standing. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is so-called work- 
ing party No. 3. It is described as a key 
financial committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of major countries in the 
Western World.” Their status is with 
regard to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. Appar- 
ently they have considerable standing 
in their own countries. This group rep- 
oa France, West Germany, and 
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The U.S. representative in the OECD 
is Dr. Heller, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Did this committee 
come into being of itself or by the act of 
others? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think this com- 
mittee must have come into being on 
the basis of action taken by the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, and presumably with 
the cooperation and support of the 
United States, because the United States 
is one of the leading members of that 
group. 

The Wall Street Journal 
states: 

The OECD and particularly working party 
No. 3 have become increasingly influential 
since their formation, and they are regarded 
today as a major forum for Western economic 
and financial cooperation. 

TAX CUT WOULD ONLY REPAIR PART OF DAMAGE 
OF HIGH INTEREST 


This is why I am deeply concerned. 
This group has real status and is likely 
to be listened to, although what they say 
does not seem to me to “add up” at all. 
I should like to refer to one other point 
in the article: 

European monetary authorities argue also 
that a U.S. tax cut would be in order along 
with the higher interest rates, even though 
it might lead to a budget deficit. They say 
the tax cut would tend to offset the domestic 
effects of higher interest rates on business. 


In other words, they concede that the 
effect of higher interest rates on busi- 
ness would be to contract business; to 
make the Nation stand still economi- 
cally, and not increase employment, but 
diminish employment. They say that to 
counteract that trend in part, or to tend 
to counteract it, we should incur a bigger 
deficit and reduce taxes. It seems to me 
we should go in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

Madam President, I think a strong 
case can be made for a tax cut, but I 
think this is not the time for one. But 
certainly I feel that in terms of the 
overwhelming interests of this country, 
which are economic growth and full 
employment, particularly the reduction 
of unemployment, no case at all can be 
made for higher interest rates or for a 
policy of contraction under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Having stated that the argument for 
high interest rates and an easy fiscal 
policy or easy budgets and tax cuts is 
supported by distinguished economists, 
I should now like to read from an excel- 
lent article written by James M. Buchan- 
an and published in Lloyd’s Bank Re- 
view. Mr. Buchanan points out that this 
can be a real weakness of our economic 
system. Even Buchanan, when he wrote 
the article, did not conceive that a policy 
of high interest rates and tax cuts would 
be seriously proposed at the same time. 
In times of recession, taxes might be re- 
duced sharply. In times of pressure on 
scarce resources or in times of inflation, 
interest rates might be hiked. But to 
do so simultaneously is to run on a tread- 
mill and go nowhere. 

POLITICAL TEMPTATION: CUT TAXES 


article 


This is what Mr. Buchanan wrote. I 
call it to the attention of the Senate 
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because I think it is so appropriate and 
timely. 

If political reality is recognized at all (and 
it seldom is by academic scribblers), surely 
it suggests the strong bias of fiscal policy 
toward the creation of budget deficits rather 
than budget surpluses. Governments, that 
is to say, politicians, faced with any sort of 
responsive citizenry or electorate, are surely 
cognizant of two powerful and ever-present 
forces. Constant pressure is exerted upon 
them to reduce (not to increase) the level 
of taxes, and, at the same time, to expand 
(not to reduce) both the range and the ex- 
tent of the various public services. As the 
Plowden committee quite properly noted, 
the third pressure for budgetary economy, 
so strong in former times, no longer exists 
as an effective counterforce comparable in 
strength to the other two. 

Both of the dominant pressure groups, the 
tax reducers and the expenditure expanders, 
direct their fire at the politicians, who must, 
other things equal, respond (otherwise, they 
will not remain politicians for long). These 
pressures assume especial importance in an 
economy where tax rates are already prohibi- 
tively high in the view of many people, and 
where ever-expanding public spending pro- 
grams have been firmly “built in” to the 
structure of expectations. Governments 
will, quite predictably, seize on any oppor- 
tunity or excuse for deficit creation offered 
to them by the economists, as is the case 
during modern recessions. Deficit financ- 
ing enables both of these groups to be satis- 
fied simultaneously: the politicians’ dream- 
world come true. 


And the politicians’ dreamworld has 
really come true when one can argue not 
only for a tax cut which benefits every- 
one and for increased spending which 
will benefit most people in the society, 
but can do it on a responsible basis, and 
can say, “This is what I have to do as a 
responsible statesman.” 

Then Professor Buchanan states: 

The situation during booms is exactly the 
reverse. To carry out effective stabilization 
measures through the budget then requires 
that both of these pressure groups be coun- 
tered. Tax rates must be maintained or in- 
creased, and public spending programs cur- 
tailed or, at any rate, not expanded. The 
experience in Great Britain during recent 
months suggests that the latter is especially 
difficult, even when an explicit curtailment 
objective is announced in advance. And, if 
the Chancellor presents a tough budget in 
April, this will be the exception that proves 
the rule. Can anyone express serious sur- 
prise that budget surpluses have so rarely 
occurred, except by accident, since fiscal 
policy has matured, so to speak, while 
budget deficits have been the order of the 
day? 


And then Professor Buchanan points 
out that there is this other way to stem 
inflation—not in the tough way of in- 
~ creasing taxes or reducing spending, but 
by increasing interest rates and he 
states: 

I assume only that governments will, when 
faced with a choice between these two pol- 
icy instruments— 


That is, a choice between fiscal policy 
and monetary policy— 
tend to choose the one that creates the 
lesser disturbance and that generates the 
less violent reaction on the part of the citi- 
zenry. This is all that is required to show 
that during recessions governments will im- 


plement stabilization objectives through fis- 
cal policy measures— 

In other words, a tax cut 
instead of monetary policy measures— 
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Or high interest rates— 


and that, conversely, during periods of 
threatened or actual inflation, they will re- 
sort primarily to monetary methods of con- 
trol. I do not, of course, suggest that gov- 
ernments will always act in this way. 


PRODUCTABLE POLITICS: CUT TAXES; 
INTEREST 


Madam President, I now skip to an- 
other section of this very timely and in- 
teresting analysis by Professor Bu- 
chanan. He then points out: 


There is less intensive public reaction 
against restrictive monetary policy (i.e. the 
issue of public debt) than there is against 
restrictive fiscal policy (tax increases). And, 
on the other side of the cycle, that there is 
more intensive relief provided through tax 
reduction (expansive fiscal policy) than there 
is through debt retirement (expansive mone- 
tary policy). 


That is, lower interest rates. 


This seems certainly to be true, but I 
want to ask why. Why does an increase in 
interest-bearing debt arouse less antagonism 
on the part of the public than a tax increase 
designed to accomplish roughly the same 
objectives? 

The answer is, I submit, a very old and 
a very simple one, and one that has been 
understood by sensible men for centuries. 
The issue of national debt allows the real 
costs of the restrictive measures to be post- 
poned in time, to be shifted to individual 
taxpayers in future accounting periods. Ac- 
tually, there should be little point in dis- 
cussing this elementary principle of debt, 
public, or private, were it not that the great 
weight of modern intellectual opinion comes 
down heavily on the side that denies its 
validity. 

If this basic classical principle of public 
debt is accepted, the explanation we seek 
has been located. Those who must pay cur- 
rent taxes are members of the electorate at 
the moment when the policy action is taken. 
These taxpayers exist in the here and now, 
and their opposition to increases in tax rates 
can be heard. By contrast, who can arise 
to oppose an increase in tax rates in future 
periods, which an issue of public debt must 
embody? Current taxpayers will, of course, 
offer some reaction in anticipation of their 
expected future liabilities, but, when con- 
fronted with any choice between these and 
current tax increases their preferences are 
not hard to predict. By and large, and with 
few exceptions, modern governments will 
find debt issue less unpopular than taxation. 


So, Madam President, now we are fol- 
lowing a policy of debt issue by delib- 
erately unbalancing the budget, by de- 
liberately increasing the national debt, 
by reducing taxes, by maintaining high 
spending, and then by counteracting 
that by increasing interest rates. So 
people will have the joy of having a tax 
cut and the benefit of increased and per- 
haps, expanded services, and they will 
not have to pay the piper until later on, 
maybe even a generation later. 

HISTORICALLY WORST BLOW TO FUTURE 
TAXPAYERS 

Many persons have warned about pub- 
lic debt and how serious it can be; but 
I think this is the first time in the eco- 
nomic history of our country that we 
have deliberately planned to increase the 
debt and increase the cost of servicing it 
at the same time. As Professor Bu- 
chanan pointed out, in doing that we are 
hitting the future taxpayers really hard. 

Professor Buchanan argues that the 
implications of this sort of policy can 
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be very serious in the future. He 


states: 


Interest rates will be pushed ever upward, 
and budget deficits will seldom, if ever, be 
matched by budget surpluses. This result 
should be condemned on ethical grounds, 
since it tends to place the costs of stabiliza- 
tion policy squarely on the shoulders of fu- 
ture taxpayers while concentrating the bene- 
fits in the here and now. Apart from the 
ethics of the matter, this pattern of policy 
runs directly counter to that which might 
be suggested if rapid economic growth should 
come to be accepted as an explicit aim of 
policy. Even if it serves no other purpose, 
the analysis here should suggest some of the 
political roadblocks that must be surmounted 
before a policy combination aimed explicitly 
at promoting growth could be introduced. 


Then he refers to Prof. Paul Samuel- 
son, the distinguished chairman of the 
economic department at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology: 

As Prof. Paul Samuelson and others have 
urged for the United States, such a policy 
would require that the asymmetry discussed 
here be replaced by that of easy money and 
tight budgets. 


I wish Professor Samuelson were ad- 
vocating that today. But he seems to 
be advocating a tax cut; and I have not 
heard him speak out very vigorously on 
following an easy-money policy or con- 
tradicting what the Federal Reserve 
Board is doing at the present time. 

Madam President, I think this article 
by Professor Buchanan, formerly of the 
University of Virginia, and now a Ful- 
bright professor at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, is so extremely and extraordinarily 
appropriate and timely in terms of 
economic policy that it should be printed 
in the RECORD. 

However, first, Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
from the Wall Street Journal entitled 
“Increase in U.S. Interest Rates Is Urged 
by Foreign Members on OECD Com- 
mittee.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INCREASE IN U.S. INTEREST RATES Is URGED BY 
FOREIGN MEMBERS ON OECD COMMITTEE 
Paris.—America could take a long step to- 

ward overcoming its balance-of-payments 

problem by raising interest rates in the 

United States. This is the advice U.S. offi- 

cials are receiving from fellow members of 

working party No. 3 of the Organization for 

Economic Cooperation and Development. 
Working party No. 3 is a key financial com- 

mittee composed of representatives of major 
countries in the Western World. Its words 
carry weight because it has control over the 
$6 billion standby credit plan established 
early this year under the International Mon- 
etary Fund, aimed at helping to safeguard 
the dollar. 

Under that plan, 10 leading powers agreed, 
in case of need, to lend up to $6 billion in 
their currencies to the 73-nation IMF. Any 
one of the 10 participants then would be 
able to borrow from this special fund if it 
should run short of foreign currencies to 
meet its international debts. The United 
States agreed to provide $2 billion of this 
standby credit, Britain and West Germany 
$1 billion each, and the seven other partners 
smaller amounts ranging from $550 million 
to $100 million. 

When the plan was set up, the United 
States and Britain were viewed as the most 
likely participants to seek help from it, as 
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they both have balance-of-payments defi- 

clts—expenditures and investments abroad 
that exceed their receipts from abroad. So 
far, however, there have been no demands 
on the standby credit and no participant 
has been called on to advance any of the 
money pledged. 

The OECD and particularly working party 
No. 3 have become increasingly influential 
since their formation, and they are regarded 
today as a major forum for Western economic 
and financial cooperation. 


HIGHER RATES ADVOCATED 


Members of the working party, led by rep- 
resentatives from France, West Germany, 
and Italy, are urging the United States to 
boost long-term interest rates in order to 
stem the outflow of gold from the United 
States. 

They emphasize that long-term rates in 
much of Europe have been around 6 per- 
cent, while U.S. rates have been no higher 
than 4.5 percent. This has encouraged in- 
vestors to transfer funds from the United 
States to Europe to take advantage of the 
higher yields. It also has led foreign gov- 
ernments and businesses as well as some in- 
ternational agencies to borrow in the United 
States, where they have been able to do their 
financing at less cost than at home. 

Both of these trends have caused a flow 
of money out of the United States, intensi- 
fying the balance-of-payments problem and 

to a drain on the U.S. gold reserve. 
As dollars accumulate abroad, they pass into 
the hands of foreign central banks, which 
convert part of them into gold by buying the 
metal from the U.S. Treasury. 

The outflow of gold from the United 
States was $877 million in 1961, and so far 
this year it totals $592 million. 


SHORT-TERM FUNDS ALSO INVOLVED 


While the emphasis in the international 
discussions has been on U.S. long-term in- 
terest rates, a large part of the flow of funds 
from the United States to other countries 
Bas been a movement of short-term invest- 
ment money, on which interest rates also 
are higher in most other countries than in 
the United States. 

Swiss bankers, although their country 
isn’t a participant in the standby credit ar- 

ent, also have been advocating a 
boost in the U.S. interest rates to the Euro- 
pean level. 

American officials haye been arguing for 
continuation of an “easy money” policy, 
with low interest rates, in order to stimu- 
late the slowing U.S. economy. They fear 
that a rise in interest rates might dampen 
economic activity just when that activity 
needs to be energized. 

But European monetary experts stress 
that the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit is 
largely responsible for current uncertainty 
about the stability of the dollar on foreign 
exchange markets. That uncertainty is 
spreading into other fields and could have 
broad repercussions unless checked, accord- 
ing to one banking source here. 

It is difficult to retain confidence in busi- 
ness generally when there are doubts about 
the dollar,” this banker said. “Defending 
the dollar should be the first thing on the 
agenda of the Western World.” 

FAVORABLE EFFECTS SEEN 

One high OECD official said: It the United 
States raised ts interest rates, the favorable 
effect on the balance of payments could be 
such as to offset any trend toward deflation 
within the country.” He maintained that 
this move, together with others aimed at 
protecting the dollar and stimulating the 
American domestic economy, could reverse 
the outflow of gold from the United States. 
The resulting upsurge of confidence in the 
dollar, he continued, could encourage busi- 
ness everywhere, producing a rise in eco- 
nomic activity and in U.S. exports that 
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would more than cancel out any domestic 
effects of the higher rates. 

European monetary authorities argue also 
that a U.S. tax cut would be in order along 
with the higher interest rates, even though 
it might lead to a budget deficit. They say 
the tax cut would tend to offset the domes- 
tic effects of higher interest rates on busi- 
ness. 

All this prodding from Europe comes at 
a time when there are signs of a business 
slowdown on the Continent. West Ger- 
many’s boom is tapering off, and recent 
indicators suggest that Italy’s boom may 
have reached its peak. Strikes and labor 
unrest may be responsible for Italy's situa- 
tion; some sources also blame the Italian 
Government’s move to nationalize the elec- 
tric power industry, which they say is un- 
dermining business confidence. 

In any case, Western Europe's monetary 
authorities are acutely aware of the need to 
help the United States solve its two key 
problems—its gold outflow and its economic 
slowdown. They say an American business 
downturn would affect Europe's economic 
situation, too, such as by curtailing sales 
of European goods to the United States. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
article by Prof. James M. Buchanan. It 
is entitled “Easy Budgets and Tight 
Money.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Easy BUDGETS AND TIGHT MONEY 
(By James M. Buchanan) 

Despite the old saying, taking candy from 
the baby is more difficult than not, and 
governments, even more than ordinary mor- 
tals, are delighted by smiles and fearful of 
screams. As between monetary policy and 
fiscal policy there is, as the Radcliffe com- 
mittee put it, “always a choice,” but the 
alternatives may not be equally pleasant to 
the chooser. The factors influencing such 
a choice are worthy of more attention than 
has been given them, by the committee and 
by others, especially when governments are 
recognized for what they are and must be 
in any real world. 

I propose to discuss here the choice among 
instruments of stabilization policy. I want 
to leave out of account, so far as possible, 
discussion of the choice among objectives for 
economic policy. ‘There is also a line of least 
resistance in the choice of objectives for 
policy. I shall not discuss this problem, 
however, for three reasons: First, the politi- 
cal pressures impinging on choices among 
objectives have been more widely recognized 
than those similarly impinging on choice 
among instruments. Secondly, governments 
do not explicitly choose objectives; they 
choose instruments. Finally, and more im- 
portantly, only by unscrambling these two 
parts of stabilization policy can we make 
sense out of either of them. 

For my purpose, we may assume that a 
particular objective or set of objectives has 
been selected. ‘There remains the choice 
among instruments, and, broadly speaking, 
there are two instruments of stabilization 
policy, fiscal and monetary. There is little 
direct connection between the choice be- 
tween these two means of implementing 
policy and the objective to be pursued. Fis- 
cal policy may be utilized primarily to 
achieve a surplus in the international bal- 
ance of payments, or monetary policy may 
be used to promote full employment and 
rapid economic growth. In the most likely 
case, a mix of Instruments will be used, more 
or less successfully, to achieve a mix of ob- 
jectives. I shall assume, without arguing 
the point here, that either of these two in- 
struments, properly employed, can be equally 
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successful in achieving the objectives se- 
lected. 
THE BASIC ASYMMETRY 

There is a theory of choice here, but prac- 
tice seems at odds with it. Many econo- 
mists argue, for example, that fiscal policy 
should be relied on as the primary instru- 
ment of stabilization, And the Treasury, 
in its evidence given to the Radcliffe com- 
mittee, paid lipservice to this predominance 
of fiscal policy as the primary stabilizing 
device in the modern economy. As the 
committee noted, in its review of the ex- 
perience, however, easy budgets have been 
presented against the backstop of a flexible 
monetary policy which can, if need be, be 
relied on to keep inflationary pressures in 
check. 

The clearest statement of the practice, as 
opposed to the theory, was made by Prof. 
Frank Paish, who, in the Statist for Novem- 
ber 10, 1961, said: 

“It is important that the measures taken 
to control the economy should be sym- 
metrical. In recent years the measures to 
expand demand have taken the form mainly 
of tax reductions, while the main burden of 
restricting demand has been placed on mon- 
etary policy and higher interest rates. A 
continuation of this policy could raise inter- 
est rates without limit.” 

This observed asymmetry in the practical 
application of fiscal policy and monetary 
policy over the different phases of the cycle 
merits attention. Most reasonably well-in- 
formed persons will recognize this asym- 
metry as being broadly characteristic of the 
policy experience of Great Britain and the 
United States, as well as other Western 
countries, in the years since the Second 
World War, and especially during the decade 
of the 1950's. It has come to be more or less 
accepted that the budget provides the major 
weapons for stimulating spending (public 
and private), while monetary policy comes 
into its own only in periods of threatened or 
actual inflation. Only very recently, as re- 
fiected in the statement by Professor Paish, 
or in an October speech by Lord Cromer, has 
concern come to be expressed about the 
fundamental disproportion that such a 
policy structure must involve. 


Few will quarrel with the facts of the 


matter. But few go beyond these to the 
interesting questions. Why has the asym- 
metry in the choice of instruments come 
about? Could this have been predicted to 
occur? Can it be expected to continue? I 
shall try to show that some elementary con- 
siderations for political realities will, in fact, 
suggest that the observed facts could readily 
have been predicted. If this is accepted, 
however, I shall show that the implications 
for the theory or principle of public debt are 
highly damaging to the ideas of modern 
economists. 


TEXTBOOK ECONOMICS 


Familiar explanations for the emphasis on 
fiscal policy in expanding demand and on 
monetary policy in restricting it may be 
found. For one thing, such a policy com- 
bination might seem to be just the ticket 
after a reading of almost any of the standard 
textbooks in elementary economics. These 
books, all written within the framework of 
the so-called Keynesian theory, will usually 
refer to that deceptively simple analogy “you 
can’t push on a string.” This analogy has 
probably had more influence on ordinary 
thinking than any of the more complicated, 
because more qualified, analytical models. 
In any case, the impact on thought is that 
monetary policy is of quite limited usefulness 
in stimulating demand, since people are not 
necessarily induced to spend by the mere 
availability of funds. Hence, so the argu- 
ment goes, fiscal policy, the deliberate use 
of the budget for stabilization purposes, 
must become the primary antirecession 
weapon, And, since some symmetry seems 
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better than none, cyclical balance between 
fiscal and monetary measures is secured by 
employing the latter to restrict demand when 
needed. This crudely simple policy model 
is widely accepted today, by economists and 
informed politicians alike, despite the ratchet 
effect on the interest rate noted by Paish, 
the implications for budgetary balance, and 
the demonstrated effectiveness of monetary 
policy in stimulating as well as restricting 
demand. 


THE BIAS OF FISCAL POLICY 


A second explanation is considerably more 
sophisticated, but still familiar. If political 
reality is recognized at all (and it seldom is 
by academic scribblers), surely it suggests 
the strong bias of fiscal policy toward the 
creation of budget deficits rather than budget 
surpluses. Governments, that is to say, poli- 
ticians, faced with any sort of responsive 
citizenry, or electorate, are surely cognizant 
of two powerful and ever-present forces. 
Constant pressure is exerted upon them to 
reduce (not to increase) the level of taxes, 
and, at the same time, to expand (not to re- 
duce) both the range and the extent of the 
various public services. As the Plowden 
committee quite properly noted, the third 
pressure for budgetary economy, so strong in 
former times, no longer exists as an effective 
counterforce comparable in strength to the 
other two, 

Both of the dominant pressure groups, the 
tax reducers and the expenditure expanders, 
direct their fire at the politicans, who must, 
other things equal, respond (otherwise, they 
will not remain politicians for long). These 
pressures assume especial importance in an 
economy where tax rates are already pro- 
hibitively high m the view of many people, 
and where ever-expanding public spending 
programs have been firmly built in to the 
structure of expectations. Governments will, 
quite predictably, seize on any opportunity 
or excuse for deficit creation offered to them 
by the economists, as is the case during mod- 
ern recessions. Deficit financing enables 
both of these groups to be satisfied simul- 
taneously: the politicians’ dream world come 
true. 

The situation during booms is exactly the 
reverse. To carry out effective stabilization 
measures through the budget then requires 
that both of these pressure groups be coun- 
tered. Tax rates must be maintained or in- 
creased, and public spending programs 
curtailed or at any rate not expanded. The 
experience in Great Britain during recent 
months suggests that the latter is 
difficult, even when an explicit curtailment 
objective is announced in advance. And, if 
the Chancellor presents a tough budget in 
April, this will be the exception that proves 
the rule. Can anyone express serious sur- 
prise that budget surpluses have so rarely 
occurred, except by accident, since fiscal 
policy has matured, so to speak, while budget 
deficits have been the order of the day? 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE MONETARY 
AUTHORITIES 

The suggested bias in fiscal policy is, how- 
ever, only one-half of the story. It may be 
that fiscal policy will tend to be used only to 
expand demand but as yet nothing has been 
said to indicate that there is an offsetting 
bias in the use of monetary policy. Is mone- 
tary policy biased towards restriction? 

There is an argument that attempts an 
answer here, although, as I shall indicate, 
I do not think it need be accepted. It is 
sometimes advanced, however, that because 
of the nature of the institutions, monetary 
policy instruments can be, and are, relatively 
divorced from current political pressures. 
The monetary authorities are presumed to 
remain considerably more free than their 
Treasury counterparts from day-to-day, 
week-to-week influences of public opinion 
which, in this argument, are inherently evil. 
Because of this relative freedom, these au- 
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thorities can safely take unpopular steps 
that the politicians dare not take. The 
comparative isolation places the task of re- 
stricting demand on these authorities al- 
most by default. Being the wise and good 
men they are, they must pick up the dirty 
linen left over by the one-sidedness of fiscal 
policy and, to a degree, redress the balance. 

This argument is a persuasive one, espe- 
cially in a superficial sense, and especially 
in application to the United States, where 
the Federal Reserve Board Is, to a large but 
undetermined and unpredictable extent, in- 
dependent of Treasury authority and control. 
It is less persuasive in a British context, 
where the central bank is, officially, within 
the public sector. Thus the Radcliffe report 
points out that Bank of England witnesses 
sometimes drew a distinction between the 
activities of the Bank as agent of the Treas- 
ury and the affairs of the Bank in which it 
is supposed to have a wider measure of 
autonomy. this decade,” the com- 
mittee comments, “this distinction has had 
no practical force, and we therefore do not 
propose to complicate our description of the 
Bank’s activities by further reference to it.” 


A SIMPLER EXPLANATION 


Elements of both the explanation sketched 
above are, no doubt, helpful in understand- 


tonomy, nor to posit the existence of a bias 


time, somewhat more realistic for the in- 


the citizenry. This is all that is required 
to show that during recessions governments 


Periods 

actual inflation, they will resort primarily to 
methods of control. I do not, of 
course, suggest that governments will always 
act in this way, or that the asymmetry is an 
inevitable result of democratic decisionmak- 
ing. I shall show only that, in the present 
state of thinking about fiscal-monetary in- 
stitutions, this behavior on the part of gov- 
ernments seems predictable, and, as noted, 
the limited facts available to us do support 

this prediction. 
Note also that governments may or may 


failure in this respect is not relevant to the 
discussion here, which attempts only to ex- 
Plain governments’ choices between the in- 
struments of policy. 


AN IDEAL TYPE FISCAL POLICY 


Before proceeding, it will be useful to re- 
duce each of the broad policy alternatives to 
one simple variant, to one stylized model, or 
ideal type, so to speak. For fiscal policy, I 
propose to mean the deliberate unbalancing 
of the cash budget of the national govern- 
ment (with budget defined in an overall or 
inclusive sense) to promote stabilization 
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purposes, whether these be defined in terms 
of employment, growth, price levels, or bal- 
ances of payments. In unbalancing the 
budget, I assume that changes will be made 
in the rate of taxation, rather than in the 
rate of government spending. Finally, I as- 
sume that a budget deficit, when created, is 
financed wholly by the issue of new currency, 
or, in its modern institutional context, by 
borrowing from the central bank. Con- 
versely, I shall assume that a budgetary sur- 
plus, when and if created, is disposed of by 
some effective neutralization of the excess 
revenues collected: for example, by building 
up government's cash balance or by retiring 
national debt held by the central bank. 

This idealization of fiscal policy allows us 
to discuss a whole set of related instruments 
in terms of a single simple policy action. It 
eliminates confusion by out of ac- 
count the operation of the automatic fiscal 
stabilizers. Perhaps more importantly, it 
removes the complexities that arise when 
budget deficits are financed by the issue of 
genuine public debt rather than new cur- 
rency. 

AN IDEAL TYPE MONETARY POLICY 


More objections may be raised to my ideal- 
ization of monetary policy. I shall use this 
term to refer to the purchase and sale of 
government securities in the open market 
by the central bank and/or the monetary 
authorities, with the objective, of course, of 
furthering economic stabilization. In other 
words, the open-market weapon becomes the 
model here for analyzing any and all 
of monetary action. When deflation or un- 
employment threatens, corrective monetary 
policy consists in the purchase of govern- 
ment securities (bonds) from the public with 
newly created funds: that is, commercial 
bank reserves. 

When inflation threatens, corrective mone- 
tary policy consists in the sale of govern- 
ment securities in the open market, thereby 
reducing the cash reserves of the banking 
system. In the first instance, the public 
ends up with more cash and fewer govern- 
ment securities, quite apart from any sec- 
ondary effects stemming from the operation 
of the deposit multiplier. In the second 
instance, the public ends up with more bonds 
and less cash. Monetary policy in this ideal 
type amounts to a modification in the asset 
structure of individuals and firms, with cen- 
tral bank purchases adding to overall 
liquidity during periods of recession and 
sales subtracting from overall liquidity dur- 
ing periods of inflation. 


supply is to be produced. If this is allowed 
te happen, problems of credit rationing or 
surplus credit arise. It seems preferable, and 
more realistic, to remain in an equilibrium 
model, which is, of course, present when the 
authorities take action to initiate or to fol- 
low up bank rate changes by accompanying 
open-market action which may include an 
exchange of long-term and short-term na- 
tional debt. 

Considerable authoritative support for this 
model is to be found in the testimony of the 
chief cashier of the Bank of England before 
the Radcliffe committee. He suggested that 


mittee) have gone astray precisely because 
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of an undue concentration on changes in in- 
terest rates to the neglect of the underlying 
demand-supply changes in securities and 
money markets that implement the rate 
changes. 

There is purpose in adopting this ideal 
type for monetary policy. Note that, here, 
monetary policy consists in increases and 
decreases in interest-bearing national debt 
held outside the central bank. 


DEBT ISSUE VERSUS TAXATION 


The intent of introducing these two ideal 
types can now be made clear. I can, through 
this device, present the fiscal policy and the 
monetary policy alternatives quite starkly, 
and in such a way that the distinctions be- 
tween the two are openly revealed. Fiscal 
policy reduces to changes upward and down- 
ward in tax rates. Monetary policy reduces 
to changes upward and downward in in- 
terest-bearing national debt held outside 
the public sector. In comparing these two 
instruments we may, therefore, examine the 
differences between increasing taxes and in- 
creasing debt on the one hand, and, on the 
other, between decreasing taxes and retiring 
national debt.“ 

Again, let us look at the simple politics of 
the matter. Governments are assumed to be 
responsive to the desires of the electorate and 
to seek either to minimize citizenry dis- 
pleasure or to maximize citizenry satisfac- 
tion through their choices of policy instru- 
ments. Given that assumption, it takes no 
sophisticated analysis to indicate that public 
debt will be issued in lieu of increasing 
taxes and, for the same reason, on the down 
side, taxes will be reduced in preference to 
debt retirement. 

This rather simple explanation of the 
asymmetry seems plausible and realistic. I 
propose, however, to bring this plausibility 
out into the clean and open air, for the un- 
derlying analysis requires explicit discussion. 
When this step is taken, it will be seen that 
the “theory” or “principle” of public debt 
that emerges is wholly at odds with that 
which dominates modern economic ortho- 
doxy. Indirectly, therefore, the observed 
asymmetry in the choice of fiscal and mone- 
tary policy instruments over the cycle pro- 
vides some positive evidence that the classi- 
cal or old-fashioned notions about public 
debt remain correct after all, and despite 
the onslaught of the post-Keynesians. This 
allows me to bring up yet another defense 
of these classical principles of public debt, 
additional to those already presented in my 
recent book, “Public Principles of Public 
Debt” (1958), 


CLASSICAL PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL DEBT 


If our simple political model has any rele- 
vance, it suggests that there is less intensive 
public reaction against restrictive monetary 
policy (ie., the issue of public debt) than 
there is against restrictive fiscal policy (tax 
increases). And, on the other side of the 
cycle, that there is more intensive relief pro- 
vided through tax reduction (expansive fiscal 
policy) than there is through debt retire- 
ment (expansive monetary policy). This 
seems certainly to be true, but I want to 
ask “Why?” Why does an increase in inter- 
est-bearing debt arouse less antagonism on 
the part of the public than a tax increase 
designed to accomplish roughly the same 
objectives? 

The answer is, I submit, a very old and a 
very simple one, and one that has been un- 


I am concerned with primary effects here. 
Both instruments will generate secondary 
effects, through the multiplying effects on 
deposits generated by changes in bank re- 
serves. Nevertheless, if the same degree of 
expansion or contraction is assumed to be 
achieyed by fiscal or by monetary means, 
these secondary effects can be roughly identi- 
cal as between the two instruments. 
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derstood by sensible men for centuries, The 
issue of national debt allows the real costs 
of the restrictive measures to be postponed 
in time, to be shifted to individual tax- 
payers in future accounting periods. Ac- 
tually, there should be little point in dis- 
cussing this elementary principle of debt, 
public or private, were it not that the great 
weight of modern intellectual opinion comes 
down heavily on the side that denies its 
validity. 

If this basic classical principle of public 
debt is accepted, the explanation we seek 
has been located. Those who must pay cur- 
rent taxes are members of the electorate at 
the moment when the policy action is taken. 
These taxpayers exist in the here and now, 
and their opposition to increases in tax rates 
can be heard. By contrast, who can arise to 
oppose an increase in tax rates in future pe- 
riods, which an issue of public debt must 
embody? Current taxpayers will, of course, 
offer some reaction in anticipation of their 
expected future liabilities, but, when con- 
fronted with any choice between these and 
current tax increases their preferences are 
not hard to predict. By and large, and 
with few exceptions, modern governments 
will find debt issue less unpopular than 
taxation. 


THE MODERN THEORY OF PUBLIC DEBT 


As I have noted above, however, this line 
of reasoning depends on an acceptance of 
the classical principle of public debt. If, in- 
stead of this, the dominant modern theory 
of national debt is substituted, we are left 
without such an explanation of the policy 
asymmetry which does, after all; seem so 
plausible. What is this modern theory of 
national debt which, in its current version, 
stems from an aftermath of the Keynesian 
revolution in economic thought? The heart 
of the argument consists in a denial of the 
central point of the classical theory. It is 
asserted that an internal public or national 
debt cannot involve a shifting of real costs 
forward in time. So long as the citizens 
within the economy purchase the securities 
sold by the government there can be no post- 
ponement of real costs, so the argument goes, 
because current purchasing power is given 
up when the debt is issued. Insofar as the 
national debt is internal, the method of 
financing cannot affect the location of real 
costs in time. As with taxation, all real 
costs are imposed immediately on the deci- 
sion to borrow. The issue of public debt is, 
in this conception, not generically different 
from taxation. 

Since no actual resources, in the net, are 
used up in an attempt to mop up excess 
liquidity during inflationary periods, either 
through tax increases or through the open- 
market sale of securities, the implication of 
the modern theory of debt would seem to 
be that no real costs are involved in either 
case. But even the most naive approach to 
the political process reveals the fallacy here. 
Surely governments that are responsible for 
implementing stabilization policy would be 
surprised to learn from the economist that 
tax increases, at any time and for any pur- 
pose, impose no real costs on taxpayers. 

The point is that, for governmental de- 
cisions, thinking in terms of social aggregates 
and not in terms of individuals as specific 
taxpayers has been, and is, grossly mislead- 
ing. Let us accept the weakness in the 
modern conception here, however, and go 
on to examine a second implication of this 
argument. Since public debt can shift no 
burden or cost to future periods, it is, as we 
have said, equivalent to taxation. Hence, 
there should, on the average, be no greater 
resistance to tax increases than to increases 
in tho size of outstanding national debt, or 
so the argument implies, 

At this point the theory examined here 
requires a closer look. With tax increases, 
there is no difficulty in appreciating the fact 
that, relatively speaking, the costs that must 
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be involved are placed squarely on those 
persons who are subjected to the increased 
rates. Even if the sole purpose of the tax 
increase is that of mopping up excess liquid- 
ity, those paying the additional taxes suffer 
relative to those in the group who, presum- 
ably, gain from having an effective anti- 
inflationary policy introduced. But where 
are the equivalent costs when the alternative 
policy instrument—national debt issue—is 
employed for the same purpose? 

Recall that, in this modern view that we 
are discussing here, these costs cannot be 
shifted forward to taxpayers in future pe- 
riods. Suppose that the excess liquidity is 
mopped up by open-market sales of govern- 
ment securities. Who suffers the effects of 
this restriction in the primary sense, in the 
same way that the taxpayer suffers? Clearly, 
it is not the persons who purchase the se- 
curities, since they make a simple, voluntary, 
market transaction. Yet these are the only 
persons who, directly, give up current pur- 
chasing power—liquidity—in the whole proc- 
ess. They do so, however, because they are 
provided with a promised interest return in 
future periods; their sacrifice of current com- 
mand over resources is a voluntary one. 
But, since theirs is the liquidity that is 
mopped up, no other members of the social 
group suffer any direct stabilization bur- 
den comparable to that imposed on the tax- 
payer. Under this theory, therefore, it is to 
be wondered that governments ever impose 
taxes at all, since public debt is wholly bur- 
denless. 

The theory is, of course, nonsense; it may 
be, quite legitimately, called the modern 
economists’ version of the perpetual motion 
machine. The difficult thing to explain is 
the dominance that it has achieved over good 
minds. Any careful consideration of the 
elementary logic of decision-making leads in- 
exorably to an acceptance of the classical 
principles of public finance, at least in their 
broad essentials. The difference between 
taxation and public debt is that the first 
imposes current period costs, the second post- 
pones these costs to future periods. 

SOME NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS 


As is usual in such discussions as these, 
certain qualifications in the argument must 
be introduced lest critics pounce. In the 
commentary above, I do not imply the com- 
plete absence of cost or burden when restric- 
tive monetary policy is implemented. In- 
terest rates, generally, will rise, and prices 
of old bonds will fall. Potential borrowers 
will be disappointed, and potential lenders 
gratified. These effects are essentially sec- 
ondary, and they are similar to the secondary 
effects that would be produced by a similarly 
restrictive policy, implemented by the alter- 
native method of raising taxes. In addition, 
such effects as these are indirect, and to a 
large extent the gainers balance off against 
the losers so that no net impact on the de- 
cision process could readily be predicted. 

Also, as noted above, given the fractional 
reserve basis for deposits in commercial 
banks, either restrictive fiscal or restrictive 
monetary policy will work itself out through 
the operation of the deposit multiplier. A 
contraction in bank reserves will generate a 
multiple contraction in deposits, and, in the 
process, some borrowers will suffer a real 
burden. This particular effect should, how- 
ever, be essentially the same whether it is 
due to a tax increase or to open-market 
sales, provided that the same degree of net 
liquidity is taken out of the system in each 
case 


These second-order effects could be dis- 
cussed in some detail, but such discussion 
may have been, in itself, a source of con- 
fusion. Too much concentration on second- 
order and indirect effects tends to conceal 
from view the sharp distinction between the 
primary impact of the two policy alterna- 
tives. And it is these primary effects that I 
emphasize here. 
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TAX REDUCTION VERSUS DEBT RETIREMENT 


Most of the discussion has been about 
restriction. The comparison is, if anything, 
simpler in the case of expansion, but since 
most of the points made apply in reverse 
order the analysis need not be elaborated 
in great detail. 

In this case governments will choose, on 
the average, that policy instrument which 
generates the most favorable response, on 
the part of the public, which gives the most 
obvious relief. In tax reduction, as with tax 
increase, the predicted incidence is straight- 
forward. Individuals who find their current 
tax obligations reduced experience a real, 
and nonillusory, increase in real income. 
The incidence of debt retirement. (moneti- 
zation), on the other hand, is not nearly so 
clear. The government will, in this case, 
be purchasing bonds from the public with 
new currency, with checks drawn on its 
own account in the central bank, checks 
that will, of course, add directly to commer- 
cial bank reserves. ‘Those individuals who 
sell bonds to the authorities receive an in- 
crement to current purchasing power but 
they give up, in exchange, a claim 
future interest income. Their wealth is not 
markedly changed in the process. 

The genuine beneficiaries here are those 
who would otherwise have had to pay taxes 
to meet these interest payments in future 
periods. With less debt outstanding their 
future tax liabilities are reduced. A debt 
retirement or monetization process removes, 
once and for all, a real burden from their 
shoulders. Since, however, this relief is not 
so clearly understood, and, in any case, is de- 
ferred, the reaction will not be equivalent to 
that to be expected from current tax reduc- 
tions, 

As in the anti-inflation case, there will, of 
course, be all sorts of secondary effects. But, 
again, these should not be allowed to obscure 
the basic facts of the matter. These are that 
the primary incidence of antirecession mone- 
tary policy rests with those who pay taxes 
later, while the primary incidence of anti- 
recession fiscal policy rests with those who 
pay taxes now (or receive the benefits of ex- 
panding public services if this variant is 
allowed). 

IMPLICATIONS 


The observed asymmetry between the 
choice of monetary and fiscal instruments of 
policy over the cycle has been explained 
through the use of a simple model and the 
classical principles of public finance. But 
we explain only to improve, so we must ask 
the important question: How can the be- 
havior of governments be modified? 

Continuation of the asymmetry over long 
periods is clearly undesirable on many 
grounds. 

Interest rates will be pushed ever upward, 
and budget deficits will seldom, if ever, be 
matched by budget surpluses. This result 
should be condemned on ethical grounds, 
since it tends to place the costs of stabiliza- 
tion policy squarely on the shoulders of 
future taxpayers while concentrating the 
benefits in the here and now. Apart from 
the ethics of the matter, this pattern of 
policy runs directly counter to that which 
might be suggested if rapid economic growth 
should come to be accepted as an explicit 
aim of policy. Even if it serves no other 
purpose, the analysis here should suggest 
some of the political roadblocks that must 
be surmounted before a policy combination 
aimed explicitly at promoting growth could 
be introduced. 

As Prof. Paul Samuelson and others have 
urged for the United States, such a policy 
would require that the asymmetry discussed 
here be replaced by that of easy money and 
tight budgets. 

Admitting the undesirability of the dem- 
onstrated practice does not suggest an alter- 
native. One such might be the placing of 
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fiscal policy back in its pre-Keynesian box, 
as circumscribed by the rule of the annually 
balanced budget, with the sole responsibil- 
ity for stabilization falling on monetary 
policy. This alternative may seem super- 
ficially attractive to some who long for the 
revival of effective political controls of fiscal 
pressures. But myths once exploded are not 
easily reconstituted. 

In any case, sole or primary reliance on 
monetary policy to achieve stabilization ob- 
jectives involves an overdependence on one 
market or set of markets to generate changes 
in a whole economic structure. This con- 
centration inhibits the effectiveness of policy 
on the one hand, while subjecting those who 
operate in that market or set of markets to 
an unfair share of the stabilization task. 

A second alternative, and one that was 
implied in the memorandums submitted by 
several economists to the Radcliffe commit- 
tee, would be the placing of sole or primary 
reliance on fiscal policy as the instrument 
of stabilization. This never-never land of 
functional finance ignores political facts al- 
together and assumes the presence of an 
all-wise, benevolent economic czar or com- 
missar who moves tax rates and spending 
programs up and down in indiffer- 
ence to the reactions of ordinary citizens. If 
we accept the fact that democratic process 
is worth preserving, the introduction of this 
model into practice will surely generate 
secular inflation due to the bias previously 
discussed. And even the present asymmetry 
in policy seems preferable to continual in- 
flation, despite its undesirable features. 

The growth in importance of the auto- 
matic fiscal stabilizers offers some measure 
of improvement. Insofar as these can be- 
come effective, the bias in fiscal policy is 
reduced. However, as has long been rec- 
ognized, automatic stabilizers can, at best, 
help to correct cyclical swings, not to pre- 
vent them. 

Improvement in governmental decision- 
making can only come, over the long run, 
as à result of the establishment of a new 
set of rules for behavior, rules that will 
be rigid enough to influence the behavior 
of politicians even in the face of constit- 
uency pressures. The analysis here sug- 
gests the importance of such possible rules. 
Symmetry should be preserved, over the 
cycle, in the employment of each of the 
policy instruments, That is to say, the 
budget should be balanced over the cycle, 
and open-market sales by the central bank 
should be balanced by open-market pur- 
chases, again over the cycle. If the trends 
in the economy justify a growth in the 
money supply, either or both of these rules 
may, of course, be slightly modified. How- 
ever, only by a rather rigid adherence to 
both these rules can the natural political 
tendencies discussed in this paper be pre- 
vented from producing the distortions noted. 

These rules are sophisticated ones, and 
democratic decisionmaking is not. But per- 
fection should not be expected, and, above 
all, we should be tolerant of the politicians 
and critical of the economists. Only after 
the latter have succeeded in reformulating 
and securing acceptance among themselves 
of a new set of principles for sound finance 
can the politicians be called to task. 


LABOR-HEW APPROPRIATIONS— 
PROXMIRE AMENDMENT SAVES 
$247 MILLION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
on another subject, I understand that 
tomorrow the Senate will consider the 
appropriation bill for the Departments 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Labor. I intend to offer an amendment 
to reduce the appropriations recom- 
mended in that bill to the level requested 
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by the administration. I offer this 
amendment with great reluctance, for I 
realize that the appropriations have been 
arrived at with great care by an out- 
standing subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. 

I hope very earnestly that Members of 
the Senate will give their most thought- 
ful consideration in deciding how they 
will vote on this amendment, tomorrow. 
It seems to me that any Senator who is 
opposed to excessive spending and has 
spoken against it should give this 
amendment very careful attention. It 
simply proposes that the rate of in- 
creased spending for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare be the 
rate recommended by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare itself. 
This is a substantial increase over the 
previous year’s spending levels. How- 
ever, it represents a sharp_reduction— 
$247 million cut—in the increased spend- 
ing which was recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee. One hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars of the 
reduction contemplated by my amend- 
ment is in the National Institutes of 
Health, including research for heart, 
cancer, mental illness, and others. 

Of course, it is always popular and 
desirable to support cancer research vig- 
orously and generously. In a real sense, 
no amount of money is too high a price 
to pay to save one life, or, in this case, 
perhaps to save many lives. 

SAVING MONEY NOT PRIMARY AIM 


The purpose of my amendment is not 
primarily just to save money, though I 
think that is important. Rather it is 
aimed at having an orderly, efficient, 
and effective health research program, 

I am absolutely convinced that the 
policy that we are asked by the Appropri- 
ations Committee to follow, will not re- 
sult in this kind of orderly program, but 
will actually result in less effective re- 
search, certainly in recent years. 

Certainly, if we continue to force on 
HEW more funds than Dr. Shannon, Di- 
rector of the Health Institutes, says he 
can effectively use, funds which he says 
are unwise to appropriate, if we insist 
on forcing on HEW more funds than 
former Secretary Ribicoff says he wants, 
then we are going to get more of the in- 
efficiency which has been caused by these 
excessive appropriations. 

This is not simply an amendment 
which is based on an automatic notion 
that spending should not exceed the 
budget requests. It also based on a very 
careful analysis by a subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives. The 
Fountain subcommittee, has shown in 
its several, detailed reports that the ap- 
propriation policy followed by the Con- 
gress—and I think we can say especially 
by the Senate—has not resulted in better 
health research. It has been very dam- 
aging. But, of course, it is politically 
popular to vote more money for cancer 
and heart disease, and it seems foolish 
politically to vote for cuts in the amount 
recommended. 

I think, if Senators will listen care- 
fully to the kind of case made by the 
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Fountain committee, by the Budget Bu- 
reau, by Dr. Shannon, and by Secretary 
Ribicoff, they can see why it makes sense 
to give the President the amounts re- 
quested, and not to exceed those requests 
by large sums. 

PRESIDENT, PROXMIRE BACK MEDICAL RESEARCH 


As I have stated repeatedly, I am an 
enthusiastic supporter of medical re- 
search. The magnificent work done by 
the National Institutes of Health, both 
at their main facilities and in their re- 
lated grant programs, has won deserved 
acclaim. President Kennedy joins in 
that praise. He, too, is an enthusiastic 
supporter of federally financed medical 
research. Indeed, he has a close, first- 
hand knowledge of this field from his 
many years of service on the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

It is because I join President Kennedy 
in this matter that I state that the ap- 
propriations amounts requested in his 
budget are adequate for the coming year. 
Indeed, I think we may be doing the NIH 
a distinct favor by relieving them of the 
pressure to use up and absorb another 
massive injection of funds over and 
above what the President, on the basis of 
the best advice, concluded was adequate 
for doing an effective job. 

Too many dollars chasing too few 
goods is never a healthy situation. In- 
stead of the bracing discipline of dedi- 
cated, hard thought applied to difficult 
research problems, a surfeit of funds has 
a tendency to cause researchers, even 
with the best of intentions, to divert their 
energies into fields. that use large and 
expensive items of equipment, into some- 
times overvast and costly experimental 
undertakings. 

In this respect, I wish to quote Dr. 
Shannon in his testimony on August 1, 
1961, before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations in 
the House, when he said: 

In addition, therefore, to the responsibil- 
ity for insuring that the medical research 
effort is as vigorous and effective as the in- 
tellectual and physical resources available 
to it will permit, there is the concurrent re- 
sponsibility for seeing to it that the money 
which the Congress has made available for 
this purpose is wisely and economically 
spent. The discharge of these two forms of 
responsibility is not necessarily incompat- 
ible. They do, however, involve two different 
approaches—two different frames of mind— 
which sometimes are divergent when specific 
program guidelines or administrative deci- 
sions have to be made. 

These conflicts have been increased and 
aggravated— 


I repeat: 

These conflicts have been increased and 
aggravated by the rapid growth of the NIH 
programs. In a grant program totaling more 
than $400 million (as it did in 1961) and 
with projects in every State of the Union and 
about 40 foreign countries there is obviously 
a great risk that some of the funds will be 
wastefully, improperly or even dishonestly 
used. 


This is Dr. Shannon speaking. This is 
not a Member of the House or of the 
Senate. This is the man who directs the 
National Institutes of Health. He goes 
on to say: 

It is common experience that as the dol- 
lar yolume of a program grows, the controls 
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exercised over it must become more formal 
and rigid. 
SHANNON CALLS FOR TRAINING GRANT 
MORATORIUM 


Problems of administration are one 
serious consequence of overly rapid ex- 
pansion of the NIH programs. Equally 
or more important are the problems 
posed by a structurally unbalanced ef- 
fort to pour additional sums into train- 
ing and fellowship programs, without 
first insuring that an adequate supply of 
medical and biological sciences personnel 
are coming up through our colleges and 
medical schools. 

Because of this, Dr. Shannon in his 
testimony states: 

It is my view that there should now be a 
moratorium of at least a year in the rate of 
growth (of funds for training and fellow- 
ships). 


His full statement reads as follows: 


We have been for some time well aware of 
the need for a greater degree of uniformity 
in and simplification of our various training 
programs which differ considerably among 
the various institutes. I may say that these 
differences are now considerably less great 
than they were 2 years ago when I appointed 
a task force to review all the training pro- 
grams. Since then we have had both the 
administrative and policy problems of our 
training programs very much in mind. The 
problem of coordination is partly due to the 
somewhat different training missions and 
training policies of the various institutes and 
to the different needs of the scientific and 
clinical fields which they serve. It has, how- 
ever, been further complicated by the very 
rapid expansion of our training programs 
which have grown from $34 million in 1957 
to $132 million In 1961—a fourfold increase 
in 4 years. 


The argument I am going to make, and 
the argument I have made repeatedly, is 
that what happens when more money is 
put into these programs is that low pri- 
ority projects are authorized, and that 
on these low priority projects scarce, 
precious, and important medical scien- 
tific ability is concentrated. 

The counterargument is made, “Yes, 
but we will train more.” Dr. Shannon 
says this is not the time when we can 


‘efficiently proceed to train more; that 


it is wasteful. 

He said this, and again I quote: 

It is my view that there should now be 
a moratorium of at least a year in this rate 
of growth to permit the schools to adjust 
to these programs and to give us an oppor- 
tunity to reexamine our training policies 
and reassess future needs. 


In spite of this recommendation by Dr. 
Shannon, the Appropriations Committee 
has recommended an increase of 855 ½ 
million for training and fellowships over 
the budget request. 

This $55.5 million is the most illogi- 
cal way to deal with our scientific per- 
sonnel shortages. It is a case of pouring 
large gobs of money in at the top, and 
hoping, often vainly, as experience has 
shown, that a certain amount will trickle 
down to where it is most needed and 
where it can do the most good. 

It runs completely contrary to Dr. 
Shannon’s call for a moratorium during 
which a reassessment and reexamina- 
tion of the full range of life sciences 
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training, education, fellowship, and re- 
search programs can be undertaken. 

The December 6, 1961, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal contained a number 
of useful, interesting observations on 
graduate training and research. In part 
it states: 


A major cause of concern is the stress on 
graduate training and research work at the 
expense of undergraduate teaching, a situa- 
tion college officials say is fostered by the 
manner in which the Government distributes 
money. One Federal official concedes this 
is a problem. “Undergraduate education is 
just where the financial squeeze is,” he con- 
fesses. “But what's happening? The Fed- 
eral Government is pouring money into 
graduate education by means of research 
grants and fellowships and is proposing to aid 
primary and secondary schools with mas- 
sive grants. Very little is being done for 
undergraduate teaching.” 

The catch is that almost all this money is 
for medical research or for the training of 
more researchers; the teaching of physicians 
is largely ignored. Nor do graduate fellow- 
ships under the National Defense Education 
Act go to medical students intending to 
practice medicine; the emphasis instead is on 
providing funds for budding research scien- 
tists. The upshot of this single-minded 
concentration in research, say many edu- 
cators, is that many potential doctors are 
being lured into laboratory careers and the 
country faces the prospect of a shortage of 
physicians in the years ahead. 


SHANNON, RIBICOFF, PROXMIRE, PRESIDENT ALL 
AGREE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I should like to conclude by quoting re- 
marks of Dr. Shannon and Secretary 
Ribicoff. 

Dr. Shannon said: 

The extraordinarly rapid growth during 
the past 5 years of programs administered by 
NIH, the introduction of new programs and 
of broader forms of support have entailed 
many new and complex policy and program- 
ing problems which have perhaps unduly di- 
verted our time, energy, and attention from 
the important managerial problems which 
have accompanied this expansion. 


Secretary Ribicoff, in appealing for 
the amount requested, said: 

It is a responsible program, because it re- 
flects the fact that not all our aspirations 
can be financed at any one time, and con- 
sequently it reflects our best judgment of 
priority needs. 


As indicated in his budget message and 
in his health and medical education 
message, President Kenendy shares this 
view. So does the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

But insisting that more money be 
spent will be the substitution of the 
judgment of the Senate for the very 
careful professional judgment of the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, of the Director 
of the National Institutes of Health, of 
the President of the United States, and 
of people who feel that this program 
must proceed rapidly and vigorously but 
also in an orderly and efficient way. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 


HOMEBUILDERS ON MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
Madam President, a question that may 
arise in the minds of Senators who are 
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considering the administration's pro- 
posed urban mass transportation pro- 
gram is the attitude of persons and 
groups who do not have a direct stake 
in the program. 

Homebuilders are such a group inas- 
much as they are not in the urban trans- 
portation business. Yet in the interests 
of selling more homes, they of course 
are concerned with the welfare of their 
community as a whole and the problems 
affecting the community and thereby af- 
fecting the housing industry. 

Earlier this year the president of the 
National Association of Homebuilders, 
Mr. Leonard Frank, testified before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, along with many others, in support 
of the objectives of the President’s mass 
transportation bill. 

In his statement, Mr. Frank noted: 

There is a direct correlation between the 
type of housing which is desired and can be 
supplied in a metropolitan area and the type 
of transportation system in the area. In this 
sense the several pending mass transporta- 
tion bills present.an opportunity for encour- 
aging a more reasonable pattern of devel- 
opment. 


He went on to say that Federal assist- 
ance for coordinated urban transporta- 
tion systems based on comprehensive 
planning for the urban areas offers “an 
unparalleled opportunity for breaking 
away from the rigid, and in some cases 
outmoded, thinking which has led so 
much suburban zoning to act as an im- 
pediment to growth, rather than a stimu- 
lus to sound development.” 

The latest issue of the Journal of 
Homebuilding carries what I consider 
to be a well-balanced and by no means 
one-sided article on the subject of urban 
mass transportation. 

Of particular interest are the com- 
ments of individual homebuilders from 
all parts of the country on this question. 
As can be seen, the views of these home- 
builders are far from unanimous. The 
responses are of course shaped from 
the perspective of their individual in- 
terests and needs, which may or may not 
coincide with the interests and needs of 
the community as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, I think these comments shed an 
interesting light on a topic from a group 
of individuals who have no direct in- 
terest, but who are interested in the 
problems of community development and 
the effect of those problems on their 
livelihood. I am told that the responses 
to the Journal survey ran about three or 
four to one in support of improving 
transit service in the urban areas. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article I have men- 
tioned included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 

How he travels between his home in the 
suburbs and his job is one of the most im- 
portant problems facing today’s commuter- 
homeowner. And as it affects the home- 
owner, so it affects the builder. It was with 
this factor in mind that NAHB President 
Leonard L. Frank testified recently before 
Senate and House subcommittees in support 
of the general purposes of the Administra- 
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tion’s bill and others to authorize Federal 
appropriations to assist in the development 
of comprehensive and coordinated mass- 
transportation systems in urban areas. 

In his appearance before the House Sub- 
committee No. 3 and in his written state- 
ment to the Senate Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, Frank declared that NAHB believes that 
the orderly development of our expanding 
urban and metropolitan areas is essential if 
we are to cope adequately with the demands 
arising out of continually increasing popula- 
tion. Obviously mass transportation plays 
a vital part in this development.” 

Citing President Kennedy’s transportation 
message statement that an efficient and 
dynamic transportation system is vital to 
our domestic, economic growth, productivity 
and progress, Frank said, “Certainly this is 
true for homebuilding.” 

“We find that in the process of deciding 
upon the purchase of a new home,” he testi- 
fied, “every family considers very carefully 
the key question of transportation—how 
far and how difficult will it be for the father 
to commute to and from his daily work? 
The family also takes into consideration how 
difficult it will be for the mother to shop, 
the children to get to school, and for all to 
enjoy the cultural and recreational pursuits 
which they have grown accustomed to or 
expect to find in a suburban-metropolitan 
living area.” 

That the homebuilder has contributed 
measurably to creating the mass-transporta- 
tion problem and that he will benefit greatly 
from any move to alleviate it was brought out 
by Frank in some statistics he offered the 
Congress. From 1946 through 1961, he said, 
21,401,000 new housing units have been built, 
including 17,969,000 single-family homes, 
privately financed and owned. The latter, he 
added, “have been located largely in de- 
velopments. toward the edge of our cities 
and, for some time, have been spreading far 
beyond the periphery of metropolitan areas.” 

Startling as these figures are, Frank said, 
“we are convinced that estimates are correct 
which indicate an even greater amount of 
new housing is required for the rest of the 
1960's.” 

He noted that the Senate subcommittee 
has put the need at a minimum of 16 million 
nonfarm housing units for the present 
decade. 

Frank also testified that NAHB believes 
the legislation presents an unparalleled op- 
portunity for breaking away from the rigid, 
and in some cases outmoded, thinking which 
has led to so much suburban zoning acting 
as an impediment to growth, rather than a 
stimulus to the sound development of a 
community.” He said that in many com- 
munities the lack of adequate mass-transit 
systems tends to add to the factors which 
“perpetuate such artificial and wasteful 
land use standards,” 

The administration measure would author- 
ize $500 million in Federal grants for mass- 
transportation facilities and equipment, with 
strict planning requirements, including the 
preparation of an area-wide plan as a part 
of comprehensive planning for the develop- 
ment of an urban area. The funds would be 
made available over 3 years, with $100 million 
for fiscal 1963 and $200 million in each of the 
succeeding 2 years. Also provided is a re- 
search and demonstration program, which 
would be financed through the present $25 
million demonstration grant authority and 
up to $30 million from the new $500 million 
grant. 

In his message to Congress, President Ken- 
nedy noting the precedent for Federal action, 
said, Transportation is an industry which 
serves, and is affected with, the national 
interest. Federal laws and policies have ex- 
pressed the national interest, particularly in 
the last 80 years, through the promotion and 
development of transportation facilities, such 
as highways, airways, and waterways.” 
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Turning to the urban mass transportation 
problem specifically, he stressed a fact borne 
out later in Frank's testimony that “higher 
incomes coupled with the increasing avail- 
ability of the automobile have enabled more 
and more American families, particularly 
younger ones with children, to seek their 
own homes in suburban areas.” 

The continuing concentration of popula- 
tion and economic activity in urban areas is 
evidenced in the fact that 85 percent of the 
total population increase in the last decade 
was in metropolitan areas, with more than 
three-fourths of this growth outside the 
central cities. With 70 percent of the popu- 
lation now living in urban areas, census pre- 
dictions are that in less than 20 years well 
over half of the expanded population of 250 
million people (140 million of them) will be 
living in 40 great urban complexes, each with 
a population exceeding 1 million. 

As the cities have grown, the President re- 
ported, the development of modern high- 
ways and the trucking industry have reduced 
the dependence of manufacturers on central 
locations near port or rail terminals. This 
together with the development of produc- 
tion techniques requiring spacious plant lay- 
outs has impelled many industries to move 
to outlying urban areas. 

One result of these changes in location 
patterns, he said, has been a change in the 
patterns of urban travel. Added to tradi- 
tional suburb-to-city movements are large 
crosstown flows which mass transit systems 
are often not prepared to handle. “Also,” 
the President pointed out, “the increasing 
use of automobiles to meet urban transpor- 
tation needs has resulted in increasing high- 
way congestion, and this has greatly impeded 
mass transportation. 

“This drastic revision of travel patterns 
in many urban areas has seriously impaired 
the effectiveness and economic viability of 
public mass transportation which is geared 
to older patterns. A steady decline in pa- 
tronage and a concomitant rise of unprofita- 
bility and financial problems have occurred. 
This has been particularly true of rail- 
commuter and streetcar services limited to 
particular routes by fixed roadbeds.” 

To alleviate this problem the administra- 
tion’s bill is stressing the need for a balanced 
system with the idea that in many urban 
areas this means an extensive mass trans- 
portation network fully integrated with the 
highway and street system. 

“But mass transportation has in recent 
years experienced capital consumption rather 
than expansion,” according to a report to 
President Kennedy by Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther H. Hodges and HHFA Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Weaver. A cycle of fare 
increases and service cuts to offset loss of 
riders followed by further declines in use, 
points clearly to the need for a substantial 
contribution of public funds to support 
needed mass transportation improvements.” 

The woes of the Long Island Railroad, 
largest commuter service in the world, are a 
point in fact. 

The low state of existing mass transit 
systems is illustrated by a survey of 5,000 
commuters to Chicago, a city which was 
lauded in the administration bill’s presenta- 
tion of facts as among the more successful 
cities operating its own mass transportation 
facilities. 

Many motorists would refuse to ride 
Chicago public transit even if they were paid 
to do so, Leon N. Moses, director of research 
for Northwestern University’s Transportation 
Center, reported. 

The study showed that only 13 percent 
would use free elevated or subways and 18 
percent would use free buses and trolleys. 
Half of the motorists said they would con- 
vert to buses and streetcars if they were paid 
35 cents to ride. A payment of 45 cents a 
trip would divert half to the city’s subway. 
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In the Washington, D.C., area, however, 
more than one-fourth of the drivers would 
be willing to leave their cars at home if 
cheaper and faster bus service were available, 
a recent survey by the General Services Ad- 
ministration revealed. 

“A decline in riding over a long period, 
plus failure to replace old and antiquated 
equipment, and increased operating costs, 
have brought financial distress to many large 
as well as small, privately owned systems, 
and local public bodies have had to take 
over their lines so that service can be con- 
tinued,” the House subcommittee’s discus- 
sion paper states. 

“But in almost every situation where pub- 
lic operation has superseded private opera- 
tion, the failure or inability of the public 
body to provide moneys for the acquisition 
of adequate equipment and the extension 
of the system has hurt mass-transit riding, 
and, because of this, public operation has 
not always been able to make the local mass- 
transportation system a successful opera- 
tion,” the report continued. 

In emphasizing the need for a balancd 
program, and Weaver, reporting to 
the President, said that highways play a vital 
role in urban areas and will continue to 
do so. They added that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads will in the future permit the reser- 
vation of highway lanes for the exclusive 
use of buses when comprehensive plans in- 
dicate this to be desirable and will encourage 
the development of rail-transit and highway 
facilities in the same right-of-way whenever 
more effective transportation will result. 

In this connection some experts advocate 
the use of suspended monorail trains de- 
veloped in highway rights-of-way. In Se- 
attle, Wash., more than a million persons 
have ridden the city’s showcase monorail to 
the World’s Fair grounds, a distance of 1.2 
miles. The two trains began carrying pas- 
sengers March 24. 

An official of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency in Washington recently 
made several round trips on the train and 
announced that monorails “deserve further 
serious examination” in seeking an answer 
to growing mass-transit problems. C. Dar- 
win Stolzenbach, director of the agency, said 
that such a system, supported by massive 
concrete pylons, would not be practical in 
the downtown area of the Capital, but should 
be considered for suburban travel. 

While urging use of highways and highway 
roadbeds for improving transportation sys- 
tems, the report to the President said that 
the planning should be a part of systematic 
land use and development planning and 
“should be for the system as a whole rather 
than for its individual components—private 
vehicles, buses, or rail transit.” 

In this respect the report added that con- 
struction of highways and mass-transporta- 
tion facilities should take account of effects 
on established neighborhoods, and when 
people and businesses are displaced, moving 
expenses should be paid from public funds 
with families assured of relocation in suit- 
able housing. This plan for effective land 
use brought special praise from NAHB Presi- 
dent Frank. 

The administration bill provides that Fed- 
eral funds could be used to cover two-thirds 
of the projected cost of development of com- 
prehensively planned systems, directed by a 
local regulatory agency and covering all of 
the urban area to be served. These funds 
could be used for privately operated facilities 
under lease from qualified local public 
agencies. 

In addition to Frank, other persons or 
organizations testifying for the bill have in- 
cluded: Weaver; Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator Rex Whitton; R. L. Lich, chairman 
of the Committee on Passenger Traffic, Rail- 
way Progress Institute; Robert M. Jenney, 
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director of the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York City, 
representing the U.S. Conference of Mayors; 
Mayor Jerome P. Cavanaugh, of Detroit, for 
the American Municipal Association; and 
Governors John A. Volpe, of Massachusetts, 
David L. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, and 
Otter Kerner, of Illinois. 

Not everyone appearing before the com- 
mittees has been in favor of the legislation, 
however. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and Robert Moses, New York highway builder 
and well-known world’s fair entrepreneur, 
have led the opposition. Moses, who is New 
York City parks commissioner, attacked the 
plan in a speech before the Ninth Annual 
Highway Users Conference in Washington 
this spring. 

Criticizing the idea of a unified transpor- 
tation system, Moses said: “Because rail, 
rubber, air, and water travel are all forms 
of transportation and conveniently grouped 
under this head, we fondly conclude that 
they should be operated as one. Le me ask 
you just one thing—where do we find the 
geniuses in the public domain to do this 
legerdemain? Shall we end by realizing that 
it’s a hell of a way to run a railroad?” 

Although the rush-hour jam with its at- 
tendant mass-transportation headache is 
generally considered a problem only of large 
cities, by the end of 1961 grants made under 
the 1961 Housing Act had assisted compre- 
hensive transportation planning for 1,922 
small communities as well as 123 metropoli- 
tan or regional areas. 

Builders will continue to watch with con- 
siderable interest developments on the mass- 
transportation problem, one which should be 
with us for a number of years to come. 


NAHB DEVELOPERS SEE TRANSIT HELPING SALES 


Widespread interest in the urban mass- 
transportation problem was reflected in a 
survey of 200 suburban developers all over 
the Nation conducted in June by the NAHB 
Journal. 

Eighty-one percent of those answering the 
questionnaire said that their housing mar- 
ket definitely would be increased by im- 
proving the public transit systems in their 
communities. Ninety-two percent of the 
builders indicated that their buyers use 
private cars for commuting, while 35 percent 
said their homeowners use bus transporta- 
tion, and 19 percent said that rail trans- 
portation is used. 

In 52 percent of the cases the builders 
said that plans are under way for improve- 
ment of publie transportation systems in 
their areas. But only 12 percent indicated 
that they are personally involved in the 
local transit planning, and 15 percent said 
their local HBA’s are helping. 

Generally, the developers located in the 
larger metropolitan areas, particularly along 
the east coast, said that their market would 
be substantially increased by improvement 
of the transit systems. 

Those dissenting were usually from 
smaller communities, often in the South and 
Midwest. Suspicion of the Federal Govern- 
ment's role led to some of the opposition. 
Those who said improved transit would help 
business estimated that they could expect 
increases of from 2 to 50 percent. Builders 
of low-income, low-cost housing particu- 
larly were interested in the problem. 


COMMENTS FROM THE BUILDERS 

Joseph Singer, Jenkintown, Pa.: “It is the 
single most vital problem in the metropoli- 
tan area.” 

Ed Fischer, St. Louis, Mo.: “The transit 
situation in St. Louis is so bad that to all 
practical purposes in the suburbs of St. 
Louis there is no public transportation. 
Where there is, the service is so bad that the 
whole situation is impossible. Next to zon- 
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ing and land use this is the biggest deterrent 
to home sales at this time.” 

Jesse A. Baker, San Antonio, Tex.: “Very 
important in our low-cost Latin American 
housing. Many ride the bus to and from 
work and to and from shopping facilities.” 

George Leiphart, for Staggs-Bilt Homes, 
Inc., Phoenix, Ariz.: “Mass transit or public 
transportation is a must to insure continued 
sales in our retirement community. The 
retiree prefers to use public transportation 
and save his paid-for automobile.” 

Arthur C. Schwotzer, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “It 
is not a Federal problem. It is something 
that should be solved locally without Federal 
intervention with money. The local com- 
munities must solve their individual prob- 
lems—if they wish to solve them. And the 
Federal Government should stop trying to 
run and solve all local problems.” 

Milton J. Brock, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“Los Angeles is such a large city that it is 
inevitable that eventually we will have to 
have some form of mass public transporta- 
tion. It is such a large problem that it is 
most difficult to know where to start. We 
have a committee for monorail transporta- 
tion, but to date it has not had much suc- 
cess. Since we have no central point to the 
location of all workers such as New York City, 
it is questionable that even a monorail sys- 
tem is the answer.” 

John W. Ahern, Savannah, Ga.: “The prob- 
lem is of little consequence to us here in 
Savannah when selling in the medium to 
high-priced field. The exception is that lack 
of public transportation (or poor service) 
makes maid service difficult and raises a 
minor point to be overcome by sales le.“ 

Alexander B. Paulsen, Babylon, L. I., N.Y.: 
More than one-half of our sales depend on 
mass transportation to New York City. Im- 
provement in same and convenience would 
improve our market.” 

J. S. Norman, Jr., Houston, Texas: “I do 
not believe our sales are affected. In pros- 
perous times people will want and use their 
own private transportation. Who wants to 
be one of the masses? If and when we haye 
a depression, then mass transportation will 
come into its own.” 

Jack Blackman, Thornton, Pa.: “Fast, 
clean, air-conditioned buses on minimum 
access highways into center city seem best.” 

Irvin A. Blietz, Evanston, III.: We have 
had fairly good public transportation for 
years. Equipment has been improved in re- 
cent years. This is a plus factor. Opening 
of expressways has helped far more.” 

Richard C. Goodwin, Haddonfield, N.J.: “I 
think homebuilders have enough problems 
without getting mixed up in this mess.” 

Morris A. Sarshik, Haddonfield, N.J.: “In- 
adequate transportation keeps suburban 
buyers away. It is a serious problem for 
most commuters and can only be solved by 
complete cooperation of the municipalities 
plus whatever help is possible from govern- 
mental bodies.” 

Robert Lee, Rumson, N.J.: “Effective mass 
transit has made possible a favorable build- 
ing program. We have a commuter group 
active in transit planning. If we did not 
have this group, then it would be a must 
for our local HBA to get active.” 

Ralph L. Shirmeyer, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
“Transit company is about broke now. A 
municipal subsidy is about the only future 
for it. Very sad for many needy people if it 
does die.” 

Jim Nichols, Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘Possibly 
one sale out of five is adversely affected by a 
lack of mass transit. I think it is easier 
at present to show prospects that it is less 
costly to have a location beyond the tran- 
sit system and buy a second car than it is to 
pay more for a location within access of the 
transit system.” 

Hans Kurash, Paoli, Pa.: “Good transpor- 
tation is very important even though we 
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build in the $25,000 to $45,000 price range 
and buyers have twocars. Local buses would 
be a help for women shoppers.” 

Scott E. Weller, Champaign, Ill.: “It ap- 
pears that public, low-cost transportation 
systems for communities of this size 
(100,000) are no longer economically feasible. 
At the cost of subsidy they could be revived 
but with accompanying greater taxes of some 
sort.“ 

G. D. Lloyd, White Plains, N.Y.: Effective 
transit would increase salability and also 
make higher density housing in the outer 
suburbs more attractive (smaller lot sizes, 
attached houses, garden apartments, etc.) 
near mass-transit facilities.” 


HOUSING FOR MIGRATORY FARM 
WORKERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mad- 
am President, Housing Administrator 
Robert C. Weaver deserves the highest 
praise for his achievements during his 
tenure in that office. The Nation should 
take particular note of his activities on 
behalf of housing for migratory labor- 
ers; his work in this area shows that he 
is thoroughly in rapport with the con- 
science of the Nation in attempting to 
improve the conditions in which these 
deprived Americans live. Recently, Mr. 
Weaver announced the initiation of a 
program to be carried out in Bexar 
County, Tex.; a program intended to 
demonstrate that it is both feasible and 
desirable to provide migratory farm- 
workers the same opportunity to own 
their homes that all other Americans 
enjoy. This is a necessary and highly 
realistic first step toward raising the 
living standards of these deprived Amer- 
icans, and I hope that its success will 
lead to further steps in this area. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp some ex- 
cerpts from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency announcement of July 3, 
1962, describing this project. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS From HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY ANNOUNCEMENT OF JULY 3, 1962 
Mr. Weaver approved a grant of $100,000 

to finance the project, which will be carried 

out in Bexar County (San Antonio), Tex., 
under the sponsorship of the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for the Spanish Speaking. 

This is the fourth project approved under 
a program authorized by the Housing Act 
of 1961 which provides for Federal grants 
to public or private bodies to develop and 
demonstrate new or improved means of pro- 
viding houses for low-income persons and 
families. 

The project will be carried out in three 
phases. 

The first will be the planning and design 
of the community and of the homes to be 
built for the demonstration. 

This first phase of the project will also 
include the building initially of 120 low- 
cost row dwelling units, with some 600 addi- 
tional to be built later in the community. 
They will be built at the outset as a rental 
development, financed through FHA- insured 
mortgages under the new below-market in- 
terest rate program (sec. 221-d-3) authorized 
by the Housing Act of 1961, which carries 
an interest rate of only 3% percent as against 
the normal FHA rate of 5 ½ percent. 

The second phase of the project will be 
a systematic effort to improve the families’ 
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incomes. This will be done through job 
training and job placement facilities in the 
community. 

Through this job training and placement 
program it is expected that the migrant 
workers will not be dependent on seasonal 
farmwork but will be able to advance to 
semi-skilled and skilled occupations. 

The third phase of the project will be the 
transfer of the homes from rental to home- 
ownership. Each tenant family will be 
charged a rent of 20 percent of its income. 
This is expected to be less than the antici- 
pated economic rent of approximately $43 
a month, with the Federal subsidy making 
up the difference. But as the family’s in- 
come is increased, through the job training 
and job placement program, the amount of 
the subsidy is expected to be reduced until 
the gap has been closed. When this has 
been done, and the family has accumulated 
enough for the downpayment, the transfer 
to homeownership will be made. 

When the houses are sold to their occu- 
pants, they will be financed under section 
221 (d) (2) FHA mortage insurance, under 
which the amount of the downpayment 
is only 3 percent and the mortgage may run 
for 35 years or even to 40 years at the discre- 
tion of the FHA Commissioner. 

Each migrant tenant in these homes will 
be allowed 5 years within which to in- 
crease his income to the point where he can 
qualify for homeownership. 

“This is an exciting project, and one with 
a potential for good that is most chal- 
lenging,” said Housing Administrator Weaver. 
“It is well known that migratory workers 
ere among the most economically deprived 
and most poorly housed people among our 
citizens. If the combination of methods to 
be demonstrated in Bexar County proves out, 
it should invite repetition in other parts 
of the country where migrant workers work 
and live.” 


THREATENED LEGAL ACTION 
AGAINST THE SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
Madam President, the threatened legal 
action against Secretary of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg by the Council of California 
Growers is of great interest to me be- 
cause I participated in the congressional 
actions which Secretary Goldberg has 
implemented. There is no doubt in my 
mind that many other Senators share 
my view that the Secretary’s activities 
in setting up a minimum wage for farm 
labor in California have been not only 
fair and appropriate, but also entirely 
in keeping with our legislative intentions. 
Though Secretary Goldberg’s position 
is based on solid legal foundations and 
needs no additional bolstering, I would 
like to make my approbation of his ac- 
tivities common knowledge. 

This morning’s article in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald describing 
the imminent legal action quoted the 
head of the Agricultural Producers Labor 
Committee as saying that the $1 an hour 
minimum wage for farmworkers in Cali- 
fornia is resulting in “the creation of a 
feeling among many domestic workers 
that they don’t have to work as hard, 
that they will get their $1 even if they 
do not produce.” 

I thought this sort of neolithic argu- 
ment had gone by the boards years ago. 
No one today seriously considers a min- 
imum wage to be destructive of pro- 
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duction—this simply has not been the 
result of past experience with minimum 
wages. I once did, and will again, 
characterize this sort of unthinking 
opposition to progress in the migratory 
labor field as “pure flubdubbery.” 

It is interesting to note that at present 
American citizens who work as seasonal 
farm laborers are denied the economic 
protections that by American law are 
given to foreign workers imported into 
this country under Public Law 78. Ex- 
ploitation has no place in this country; 
yet the situation that exists in many 
rural areas of the country and partic- 
ularly in certain parts of California, 
where seasonal farm labor is employed 
for a mere pittance, can only be de- 
scribed as exploitation. 

It should be pointed out that the aver- 
age wage rate of $1.25 an hour for farm 
labor that the California growers cited, 
according to this morning’s Washington 
Post article, is a misleading rate in two 
respects: 

First, this is an average wage rate 
which applies to all kinds of farmwork. 
It includes wages for the most highly 
skilled jobs and the use of the most 
complex farm machinery as well as for 
the unskilled but equally exhausting 
work performed by the seasonal or mi- 
gratory farm laborer. Second, it is mis- 
leading because it is an average. It 
ignores large areas in the State where 
the prevailing wage is considerably below 
the average. Let me cite only a few 
Department of Labor statistics for the 
1961 crop season in California. Workers 
who chopped and hoed cotton in River- 
side County were paid an average of 85 
cents an hour. In the Fresno area work- 
ers who labored on flood row irrigation 
were paid an average of 90 cents an 
hour. In the Los Angeles orange area, 
farm laborers were paid an average of 
90 cents an hour. Substandard wage 
rates in California, or in other States, 
are not hard to find. It is important 
also to remember that these figures are 
an average often based on piecework 
rates; those who are not as strong or 
as agile as some others then receive 
wages below even the low levels that I 
have cited. 

Let me, therefore, affirm my faith both 
in the purpose and in the competence 
of Secretary Goldberg to ameliorate the 
horrible conditions that exist in this 
area, despite the protestations of some 
of our less humanitarian farm repre- 
sentatives—and they are not completely 
representative—that all's right with 
the world.” It seems somewhat incon- 
gruous, in the light of an average Cali- 
fornia farm wage of $1.25 an hour, that 
enforcement of a $1 an hour standard 
should bring so much opposition; I think 
this opposition proves that this average 
is made up of extremes at both ends of 
the wage scale. 

I might mention in passing that cer- 
tain of us—a good number of Senators— 
might consider that we ought to join 
Secretary Goldberg as codefendants, 
since we passed the laws which the Sec- 
retary has been implementing. Per- 
haps we should petition to intervene. 
Perhaps we could lodge a counterclaim 
to recover the difference between $1 an 
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hour and 30 years of accumulated sub- 
standard wages. I think we might then 
have a good chance for an out-of-court 
settlement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield to my friend the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I should be happy to join in that kind 
of petition. 

I commend the Senator from New Jer- 
sey for recognizing the fine work which 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Goldberg, 
has done in this regard. I am appalled 
that such action as he describes could 
seriously be taken in California. 

I am particularly impressed because it 
is my recollection that when the bracero 

program was passed there was a consid- 
erable question as to whether it should 
be passed at all. There were some very 
strong feelings on the part of this Sena- 
tor, as I am sure there were on the part 
of many other Senators, that we ought to 
think seriously about ending the pro- 
gram. 

We have been bringing in the workers 
from Mexico, the braceros, in competi- 
tion with the farmworkers in this coun- 
try. We have been bringing them in on 
the basis of a wartime measure which 
was passed when we did have a shortage 
of labor in this country. 

Now, when we have unemployment 
among farmworkers, we still are bring- 
ing in the Mexican workers to compete 
with people who work for the lowest 
wages paid to anyone in this country. 

Those who believe strictly in free en- 
terprise, who believe in supply and de- 
mand, it seems to me, should argue that 
the braceros ought to stay out, so that 
we can have free competition for labor 
and that free competition today would 
build up wages. 

Some argue that if the braceros do 
not come in the work will not be done. 
Why? Because Americans will not do 
the work. The work might not be done 
for the wages which are paid now, but 
those wages are disgracefully low. 

I think the Senator was very kind and 
moderate in his statement. He might 
have pointed out that the Secretary of 
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Labor has increased the wage in Cali- 
fornia to an amount higher than is paid 
in any other part of the country, or at 
least as high. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. In 
dollars it is the highest. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In Arkansas the 
wage is 60 cents an hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I be- 
lieve it is, yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I feel very strongly 
that the Senator from New Jersey speaks 
the truth. I think it is most important 
that we show support for Secretary 
Goldberg. I, as one Senator, want to 
serve notice right now that if any such 
action as was mentioned should be 
taken against the Secretary of Labor, I 
should be in favor of ending the bracero 
program forthwith. 

I think we would have real ammuni- 
tion for doing so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
thank the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. He spoke with his usual eloquence 
and with great force. He has been an 
ally on the side of the lowest paid 
workers in our country; namely, the mi- 
gratory farmworkers. Already they are 
very much underemployed, and in the 
face of their state of underemployment, 
we have brought offshore workers into 
our country, making the problem of mi- 
gratory workers much more difficult. 

Legislation designed to find the un- 
employed farmworker and recruit him 
for areas in which there is need for la- 
bor has been proposed. If that proposed 
legislation were enacted, we would have 
fewer offshore workers coming in to 
make life harder for American farmers 
who wish to work on the farms of our 
country. The measure has been the sub- 
ject of hearings, and is about ready to 
be considered by the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor. 

I hope we shall have an opportunity to 
have the measure brought to the floor 
of the Senate. At that time I certainly 
will look forward to the same kind of 
eloquence, force, and support on the part 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
if there is no further business, I move, 
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in accordance with the order previously 
entered, that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 33 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previous- 
ly entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 18, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 17, 1962: 

NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms expiring May 
10, 1968: 

Rufus E. Clement, of Georgia. 
pointment.) 

Edward James McShane, of Virginia. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Edward Lawrie Tatum, of New York. 
appointment.) 

Henry Eyring, of Utah, vice Laurence Mc- 
Kinley Gould, term expired. 

Philip Handler, of North Carolina, vice 
Paul M. Gross, term expired. 

Katharine Elizabeth McBride, of Penn- 
sylvania, vice George D, Humphrey, term ex- 
pired. 

Ralph Winfred Tyler, of California, vice 
Frederick A. Middlebush, term expired. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

To be senior surgeon 
Louis Moreau 
To be sanitary engineer 
Wilbur J. Whitsell 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
James R. Buchtel 
To be nurse officers 
Elizabeth A. Casper Beatrice Marino 
Sara K. Marsh M. Argenta Geist 
To be dietitians 
Georgiana Pearson 
Margaret V. Vance 
To be health services officers 
Jess L. Benton, Jr. 
Mary A. Pugitt 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Is Political Extortion Legal Under the 
New Frontier? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under the New Frontier, at- 
tempts to extort Democratic political 
contributions from Federal employees 
will apparently go unchallenged. 

Moreover, it appears that persons 
charged with making such threats will 


not only be free from criminal investi- 
gation and prosecution; they will also be 
rewarded with political appointments to 
Federal jobs. 

This is the shocking meaning of a de- 
cision reached by the Justice Department 
and of subsequent actions taken by the 
Kennedy administration. 

Here are the essential facts in this 
startling development: Employees of a 
small post office, Amberg, Wis., in my 
district claim they were approached in 
June 1961, by one Glenn M. Mattison, 
representing himself as the next post- 
master in the office in which they 
worked. He was known as a Democrat 
and there was a vacancy in the post- 


mastership at that time. Mattison told 
the employees, they claim, that they 
would lose their jobs when he took over 
if they did not agree to contribute 2 per- 
cent of their salaries to the Democratic 
Party, saying he would find some cause 
for their removal. 

When these facts were called to my at- 
tention, I immediately reported them 
to the Civil Service Commission. After 
a delay of 9 months, the Commission 
informed me that it had no jurisdiction 
and was referring the matter to the 
Justice Department. In March of this 
year, the Commission informed me that 
the Justice Department felt that solicita- 
tion of funds in this manner involved 
no violation of Federal law. 
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Timmediately expressed surprise to the 
Justice Department and there ensued a 
correspondence which I will insert in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

To sum up the Department's position, 
it is their view that any person is free 
to threaten Federal employees with the 
loss of their jobs in order to induce po- 
litical contributions, provided they do 
not do it on Federal property and pro- 
vided they are not themselves Federal 
employees. 

To reach this shocking conclusion, the 
Department had to strive to get around 
clear language of a statute—18 U.S.C, 
600—which prohibits extortion of cam- 
paign contributions by anyone when the 
weapon of extortion is the promise of 
Federal employment. 

The statute—18 U.S.C. 600—reads as 
follows: 

Whoever, directly or indirectly, promises 
any employment, position, work, compensa- 
tion, or any other benefit, provided or made 
possible in whole or in part by an act of 
Congress, to any person as consideration, 
favor, or reward for any political activity or 
for the support or opposition to any candi- 
date for any political party in any election, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. 


This is extremely broad language. It 
makes clear that anyone is subject to 
heavy criminal penalty if he promises, 
either directly or indirectly, “any” Fed- 
eral employment, work, compensation, 
or other benefit as a consideration for 
any person’s support of a political party. 
I know of no way that words could make 
clearer the fact that political contribu- 
tions cannot be induced by using a Fed- 
eral job as the means of forcing com- 
pliance. 

It is the strange position of the Justice 
Department that the cited statute pro- 
hibits the promise of future employment 
but does not prohibit the promise of 
continued employment, in spite of the 
fact that the statute makes no distinc- 
tion between the two. 

The Department mumbles mysteri- 
ously about Congressional intent, when 
the legislative history of the law pro- 
vides no explanation of intent. Indeed, 
the clear language of the statute would 
seem to make any legislative explanation 
of intent wholly unnecessary. 

It is the inexplicable position of the 
Department that Congress desired to 
make it a criminal offense to promise a 
future job but no offense at all to 
promise to take away a job represent- 
ing a person’s means of making a living. 

This, of course, is ridiculous. 

The plain facts are that the Justice 
Department has tried harder to find 
reasons why it should not take action 
against a Democratic solicitor than it 
has to stamp out this particularly 
despicable form of political extortion. 
Bobby Kennedy’s office, apparently 
afraid to let the courts decide the mean- 
ing of the law, has gone out of its way 
te come up with a contrived interpreta- 
tion that the law does not apply in this 
case, 

If this decision is a final one, it is clear 
that the door is now open for any 
Democratic official, so long as he is not 
in the Federal service or on Federal 
property, to approach any Federal em- 
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ployee, openly and without fear of 
prosecution, and threaten to get him 
fired if he does not pay “protection 
money” to the Democratic Party. 

However, I would hope that the De- 
partment, charged as it is with the en- 
forcement of Federal laws, will investi- 
gate this case thoroughly, and if the 
facts warrant, prosecute it vigorously 
and let the courts decide whether the of- 
fense is covered by the statute. 

I should add that, regardless of wheth- 
er the Kennedy administration can be 
induced to enforce the law as written, 
a simple question of morality is involved. 
I take it that everyone agrees it is both 
contemptible and immoral to threaten 
a person with loss of his job unless he 
makes a political contribution, even 
though the Department claims it is legal. 

Yet, the person who is alleged to have 
made such threats in this case has, in 
the meantime, been appointed acting 
postmaster at the office where the 
threatened employees work. Moreover, 
the President has sent his name to the 
Senate for confirmation as permanent 
postmaster. 

It would seem to me that the least this 
administration could do, if it is at all 
concerned with the character and moral 
fiber of its appointees to Federal office, 
is to investigate this case to determine if 
the charges are true, and to withdraw 
the appointment should they be sus- 
tained. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include my correspondence with the Jus- 
tice Department on this case. I have de- 
leted all references which would serve to 
identify the threatened postal em- 
ployees: 

US. CIvIiL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Byrnes: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 12 concerning a complaint 
alleging improper political solicitations at 
the Amberg, Wis., post office. 

With my letter of March 5, 1962, you were 
furnished copies of the correspondence re- 
ceived by this office, and our replies thereto, 
bearing on the complaint of and 
of Amberg, Wis. You were further 
advised that the complaint had been re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for ap- 
propriate consideration and action since 
there was no evidence of a violation of sec- 
tion 9 of the Hatch Political Activities Act 
of 1939, as amended. 

The Department of Justice has advised 
this office that on the basis of the informa- 
tion submitted to it for consideration, the 
solicitation of political contributions by Mr. 
Glenn Mattison does not involve a violation 
of any Federal law within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice. 

Accordingly, there is no basis at this time 
for further action by the Commission in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. V. MELOY, 
General Counsel. 


APRIL 5, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Please note 
the enclosed copy of a letter I have received 
from the General Counsel, Civil Service 
Commission, concerning allegations of 
threats to postal workers at Amberg, Wis., 
in an effort to induce political contributions, 
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particulary its reference to advice recently 
received from your Department. 

I find it hard to believe that the solicita- 
tion of political contributions, in the man- 
ner described by the postal workers in this 
case, “does not involve a violation of any 
Federal law within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice.“ 

Is this actually a fact? 

I would like to hear directly from you 
and, if there is no Federal statute providing 
penalties for those who solicit political con- 
tributions from Federal employees under 
threat of Job loss, or promise of job reten- 
tion, perhaps you will agree that this is an 
area in which Congress should legislate 
forthwith and would like to suggest the form 
such legislation should take. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 16, 1962. 
Hon. Jonn W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BYRNES: This refers to 
your letter to the Attorney General of April 
5, 1962, enclosing a copy of a letter which 
the General Counsel of the Civil Service 
Commission wrote to you on March 30, 1962. 
It has been reported that an individual in 
line for appointment as postmaster in Am- 
berg, Wis., allegedly solicited two postal em- 
ployees there for political contributions; that 
he threatened them with loss of their jobs if 
they refused to make such contributions; 
that the postal employees made no contribu- 
tions; and that they disclaimed any inten- 
tion of doing so. You inquire if it ts true, 
as we advised the Civil Service Commission, 
that no Federal violation would be involved. 

The Hatch Act bans political activity by 
Government employees, and section 2 of the 
Civil Service Act (5 U.S.C. 633(2)5) pro- 
vides: “|T]hat no person in the public sery- 
ice is for that reason under any obligation 
to contribute to any political fund, or to 
render any political service, and that he will 
not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for 
refusing to do so.” 

Federal law does not prohibit a person who 
is not in the Federal service and who is not 
on Federal property from soliciting Federal 
employees for political contributions or from 
accepting such contributions from them. 
Nor would threats by such a person of the 
loss of Federal employment constitute a 
Federal offense. But any such intimidatory 
action taken by that person after entering 
the Federal service would violate 18 U.S.C. 
606 as well as other provisions of Federal 
law. 

Congress. would doubtless wish to consider 
whether or not practices such as those which 
are alleged to be involved in the instant 
case have been sufficiently widespread to 
warrant additional legislation. I have no 
information to indicate the prevalence of 
such practices, 

Sincerely, 
BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division. 


APRIL 17, 1962. 
Hon, Burke MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Divisions, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. MARSHALL: Thank you for your 
reply to my letter of April 5 addressed to the 
Attorney General. 

I am, of course, surprised to receive your 
opinion that there is no Federal statute bar- 
ring the solicitation of political contribu- 
tions from Federal employees under threat 
of demotion or job loss, except in the case 
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of persons in the Federal service. Ruthless- 
ly handled, such solicitation by officials of 
the party in control of the executive branch, 
without fear of Federal prosecution, would 
indeed be a powerful weapon of coercion. 

I would, however, call your attention to 
18 U.S.C. 600, which would appear to bear 
directly upon the Amberg case and which 
does not appear to limit its application to 
“those in the Federal service.” It reads: 

“Whoever, directly or indirectly, promises 
any employment, position, work, compensa- 
tion, or other benefit, provided or made pos- 
sible in whole or in part by any act of Con- 
gress, to any person as consideration, favor, 
or reward for any political activity or for the 
support or opposition to any candidate or 
any political party in any election, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both.” 

In view of the broad nature of the lan- 
guage and in view of the fact that there is 
no essential difference to the employee be- 
tween the promise of work or other bene- 
fit and the promise of a loss of work or other 
benefit. I would appreciate hearing from you 
as to whether this particular statute does 
not make the kind of solicitation in the 
Amberg case, if proved, an imprisonable Fed- 
eral offense, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 25, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BYRNES: This acknowl- 
edges your letter to me of April 17 in reply 
to my letter of April 16, 1962. You suggest 
that 18 U.S.C. 600 would apply to the facts 
in the Amberg case, wherein a person in line 
for a Federal position allegedly threatened 
to deprive Federal workers of their em- 
ployment if they failed to make political 
contributions. You apparently feel that 
implicit in the alleged threat was the as- 
surance that the Federal employees would be 
retained in their jobs if they did contribute 
and that their retention under these cir- 
cumstances would constitute “work” or 
“other benefit” within the meaning of sec- 
tion 600. 

When Congress dealt with the pernicious 
political activities of illegal deprivation of 
employment and discharges from the Federal 
service, as distinguished from the promise 
of employment, it did so in unmistakable 
terms in sections 601 and 606 of title 18, 
United States Code. But those statutes do 
not reach, and presumably were not intended 
to reach, facts such as are reported to exist 
in the Amberg case. 

There are no reported decisions illumining 
section 600 in this regard but such legislative 
history as we have been able to ascertain 
seems to support the view that the statute 
was not intended to apply to such a situ- 
ation as reportedly exists in the Amberg 
case. On the contrary, the debate seems to 
indicate that the underlying purpose of the 
statute was to proscribe the promise of a job 
as a reward for political activity. It was 
viewed as making applicable to others the 
kind of prohibition which the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act already made applicable to candi- 
dates (84 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 9619). 
Therefore, and in the light of the doctrine 
that before an act is punishable as a Fed- 
eral crime it must plainly and unmistakably 
fall within the terms of an enacted statute, 
we do not feel that section 600 would apply 
to the Amberg case. Should you, however, 
have any information which you feel mani- 
fests a specific congressional intent which is 
contrary to our impression of the intended 
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reach of that statute, we shall be glad to 
review the matter further. 
Sincerely, 
BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division, 
May 3, 1962. 
Hon. BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, MARSHALL: I have received your 
letter of April 15, 1962, stating that the De- 
partment of Justice does not feel that the re- 
ported acts in the Amberg case are prohib- 
ited by section 600, title 18, United States 
Code. 

In my opinion, such a conclusion is pos- 
sible only if the clear and unmistakable lan- 
guage of the statute is ignored. Section 500 
plainly states that it is unlawful to promise, 
directly or indirectly, “any employment, posi- 
tion, work, compensation or other benefit” as 
“consideration, favor or reward for any poli- 
tical activity.” 

At Amberg, it is alleged that a person, rep- 
resenting himself as the next postmaster 
(and who, since, has been appointed acting 
postmaster), promised postal employees they 
would be later discharged or demoted unless 
they contributed to the Democratic Party. 
By so doing, there can be no question that 
he indirectly promised them employment as 
a consideration or reward in return for their 
political activity in the form of a party con- 
tribution. 

To say that “employment,” as used here, 
means work resulting from future appoint- 
ment but does not mean work resulting from 
continued retention, in the absence of such 
distinction in the statute, is to adopt a new 
definition for the word. 

There is no conflict between this section 
and section 601 which applies specifically to 
work relief projects, or between this sec- 
tion and section 606 which applies to in- 
timidation by Federal officers or employees. 
This section stands alone as a broad and all- 
inclusive prohibition against putting Fed- 
eral jobs on the block to induce political con- 
tributions. If properly enforced, it stands 
as a bar to anyone, in or out of the Federal 
service, who would engage in such pernicious 
activity. 

In the absence of any conflict between this 
section and others, the question of legislative 
intent is immaterial..The courts would 
need do no more than apply the language 
of section 600 to the facts in any case 
brought before them. Moreover, the courts 
would necessarily have to do so, since the 
legislative history of section 600, as I read 
it, provides no explanation of legislative in- 
tent which goes substantially beyond the 
language itself. Indeed, that language is 
so plain, it can be surmised that no expla- 
nation was felt necessary. 

This whole matter, it seems to me, boils 
down to the willingness or unwillingness of 
the Justice Department to recognize the al- 
leged acts in the Amberg case as a despicable 
form of pernicious political activity and to 
proceed with vigor, if investigation sustains 
the allegations, to prosecute under a law 
which plainly and unmistakably prohibits 
such activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1962. 
Hon. JoRN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BYRNES: This acknowl- 
edges your letter of May 3, 1962, reiterating 
your views about the applicability of 18 
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U.S.C, 600 to the facts alleged to exist in the 
Amberg case. For reasons previously stated, 
I do not feel that the wording of section 
600, when considered in the light of other 
statutes in chapter 29, title 18, United States 
Code would make that statute applicable, in 
the absence of clear legislative intent to the 
contrary. 

I have noted your comments about legis- 
lative intent; but regardless of rules of con- 
struction which may or may not be applied 
to criminal statutes generally, the courts 
have frequently resorted to congressional 
intent in construing several of the Federal 
election statutes in chapter 29, title 18, 
United States Code. See, for example, de- 
cisions under 18 U.S.C. 610. Another of 
many examples which can be cited of the 
importance of legislative intent in connec- 
tion with these statutes is 18 U.S.C. 611, the 
language—but not the legislative history— 
of which would suggest that corporations 
come within its purview. 

I trust that this will assist you in under- 
standing our position, 

Sincerely, 
BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, Civil Rights 
Division. 


Bigoted Religious Attacks Feature 
Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months there has been much dis- 
cussion about Communist propaganda 
entering this country. The House 
adopted language in the postal-rate bill 
to end the subsidy which such material 
now receives. That language is now sec- 
tion 12 of H.R. 7927. 

A recent example of such material, 
typical in that it has vicious attacks on 
religion and church activities, is a Hun- 
garian publication Light. This is printed 
in Budapest by the Society for the Dis- 
semination of Scientific Knowledge, for 
distribution in the United States. 

I was interested to see what scien- 
tific knowledge these Communists were 
giving away, so I had a summary of the 
articles in this publication prepared by 
the Library of Congress. This is the 
Library staff’s report: 

The journal includes articles by Hungar- 
ian and foreign authors. It is directed 
against the church and religion in general. 
In this number (vol. II, No. 10, October 
1961) several articles are focused upon the 
Roman Catholic Church and its teachings, 
policy, and international contacts, in past 
and present. But there are also items on 
Protestant theology, the Jewish faith, the 
Turanist movement, the position of woman 
in society, and so on. Generally speaking, 
the journal serves the cause of replacing 
religious faith by Marxist materialism. 


A brief synopsis was also prepared by 
the Customs Bureau staff. This reads 
in part: 

Advocates the liquidation of religious feel- 
ings in the masses for as long as the church 
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has any influence on the masses through its 
teachings, socialism cannot win completely. 
To be victorious the Communist Party must 
break forever the church’s monopoly over 
man’s innermost feelings. 


Mr. Speaker, it is tragic that this 
bigoted material is allowed into this 
country and delivered free of charge by 
our Post Office Department. 


Global Food Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the out- 
look in agriculture, regrettably, offers 
no great hope for an immediate bright- 
ening of the economic picture—unless 
there can be a breakthrough to resolve 
the supply-demand situation. 

For this reason, I believe we should 
make a renewed effort to explore any 
and all possibilities—both on the home 
and international fronts—to see what 
can be done to provide more markets 
and consumers for the high productivity 
of U.S. agriculture. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to 
discuss the outlook—as well as to ex- 
plore some possibilities for expanding 
markets. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my remarks printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss with 
you once again the outlook in agriculture. 

For the immediate future—as the recent 
past—the Wisconsin and American farm- 
er's economic outlook regrettably will not be 
substantially brightened unless there can 
be a breakthrough to resolve the supply- 
demand imbalance. 

Tronically, the economic difficulties stem 
from high efficiency and productivity not 
from inefficiency. 

To me, it is still incredtble—yes, un- 
believable—that, as a nation, we can con- 
tinue to let the blessings of agricultural 
abundance be a hancicap economically. 
From time to time, I have made recom- 
mendations which, if adopted, would improve 
the situation. 

Fundamentally, these recommendations 
particularly in dairying have included a pro- 
posal for promoting: Greater consumption; 
better distribution; and more varied uses 
of farm commodities, not just for food but 
for commercial-industrial purposes. 

There is also—in my judgment—a need 
for greater market research. What is the 
logical market for food? Hungry people. 
Where are these hungry people? All over 
the globe both at home and abroad. Accord- 
ing to studies, about two-thirds of the 
people of the world do not have enough to 
eat daily. As a national policy—we, over the 
years—have made a modest effort to make 
surplus foods available to hungry people in 
other nations. Under the food-for-peace 
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program, for example, surplus foods have 
been sold, bartered, or given away. 

As yet, however, this has had only mini- 
mal success either: (a) In reducing surplus 
stockpiles; or (b) in feeding masses of empty 
stomachs. Actually, the program has pro- 
vided only a trickle of food into the vast, 
seemingly bottomless, hunger pit of the 
world. 

For these reasons, I believe there is need 
for a new, broader, more enterprising pro- 
gram, 

Looking back to World War II, we recall 
that the American farmer produced food not 
only for our own citizens, but for other 
countries. Could this, then, also happen in 
peacetime? 

The idea, I believe, might well be explored. 
How can this be done? Perhaps, by the fol- 
lowing: A national policy declaration that 
the United States—in peacetime, as in war 
stands ready to utilize a greater proportion 
of its agricultural capacity (not just sur- 
pluses), to feed the world; exploring the pos- 
sibility of setting up contracts, individual to 
individual; organization to organization, or 
government to government, for sale of foods 
on multiple-year contracts, to people in 
lands incapable of producing an adequate 
food supply. 

For example, Wisconsin, or its citizens or 
organizations, could contract to supply a 
whole country with high-quality milk or 
other dairy products for 1, 2, 5, or 10 years. 

The resources of food-deficient nations 
could, I believe, be invested in no better way 
than in providing healthful foods for: their 
people, 

If successful, such a program would: (1) 
Improve the health of the people of the 
world; (2) brighten the economic outlook for 
the Wisconsin and American farmer, by (a) 
providing outlets for existing surpluses, now 
depressing farm income, and costing the 
taxpayers billions of dollars annually; and 
(b) allowing the farmer to engage in long- 
range planning with a contractual outlet for 
commodities. 

The declaration of such a policy would 
also, I believe, have a significant impact 
upon the world by reflecting once again our 
country’s willingness to utilize its resources 
for humanitarian as well as economic pur- 
poses; creating a global picture of the 
sharply contrasting differences between the 
efficiency and productivity of our free sys- 
tem and the inefficiency under the Commu- 
nists, as now reflected by low, minimal food 
supply and skyrocketing prices in the So- 
viet Union, and famine in Red China. 

The farmers of Wisconsin and the Nation, 
I believe, are fully competent to handle such 
a challenge. 


The 1962 Flag Day Exercises at 
U.S. Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege on June 14 to again be 
the speaker at the annual Flag Day ex- 
ercises, a distinction I have had 7 out of 
the 8 years I have served in Congress. 

Accepting this responsibility each year 
is an obligation for which I make myself 
readily available, because I feel any and 
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all tributes to this glorious emblem of 
ours. should have priority, not just once 
a year on Flag Day, but as frequently as 
possible 


Aside from my own participation in 
these exercises, I wish to recognize the 
many wonderful patriots who gave of 
their time and talent to see that this 
salute to Old Glory was fitting and 
proper. We should be especially grate- 
ful to the members of the U.S. Army 
Band and the officers and men from 
Company B of the Ist Battle Group, 
3d Infantry—Old Guard—at Fort Myer, 
who told the flag story with such dra- 
matic eloquence. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call attention to the program for 
the 1962 Flag Day exercises at the Capi- 
tol under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of the Potomac, Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of 
the Republic. With the program I am 
also including my remarks as principal 
speaker, and the names of the members 
of the U.S. Army Band and the names 
of the Company B personnel who par- 
ticipated in the flag story. I regret that 
the remarks of Dr. John R. West are not 
available at this time: 


Frac Day Exercises, JUNE 14, 1962, THE 
East FRONT or THE U.S. CAPITOL, SPON- 
SORED BY DEPARTMENT OF THE POTOMAC, 
Woman’s RELIEF Corps AUXILIARY TO THE 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


1. 6:15-6:30 p.m.: Prelude, U.S. Army 
Band; Lt. Col. Hugh Curry, leader and com- 
manding officer. 

2. Presentation of colors: National Guard 
of Honor of the American Legion, Maj. John 
A. Shallcross, commanding officer; Woman's 
Relief Corps, Daughters of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Auxiliary to the Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War, Auxiliary 
United Spanish War Veterans, Ladies Auxil- 
iary Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, American Legion Auxiliary, Woman's 
Army Corps Veterans Association, American 
Gold Star Mothers, American War Mothers, 
Jewish War Veterans Auxiliary, Catholic War 
Veterans Auxiliary, Gold Star Wives of Amer- 
ica, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Ladies 
Auxiliary Fleet Reserve Association, Daugh- 
ters of 98, Navy Mothers Club of America, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Na- 
tional Society Children of the American Rev- 
olution, National Chapter (Capitol) Ameri- 
can War Mothers, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts. 

3. Invocation: Rev. Peter P. Maher, St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Second and 
C Streets SE. 

4. Pledge of Allegiance: Mrs. Myrtle Aron, 
past department president, department pa- 
triotic instructor. 

5, “America the Beautiful”: U.S. Army 
Band, soloist, Spb David M. Beckwitt. 

6. Introduction of master of ceremonies: 
Robert Sutphin, president, G.A.R. Memorial 
Day Corp. 

7. Introduction: Mrs. Caroline Hodgkin, 
department president, Woman’s Relief Corps. 

8. Address: Dr. John R. West, pastor, 
Church of God, Southeast Washington. 

9. “Faith of Our Fathers”: U.S. Army Band 
and soloist, Sp5 David M. Beckwitt. 

10. Address: Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, Mem- 
ber of Congress, Iowa. 

11, March on of flag story troops. 

12: Flag story: Ist Battle Group, 3d In- 
fantry, Fort Meyer, Va.; Capt. James W. 
Spires, commanding officer. 

13. National anthem: Audience participa- 
tion, 
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14. Benediction: Chaplain, 3d Infantry. 

15. March off of flag story troops. 

16. Retiring of organizational colors: Na- 
tional Guard of Honor, 

Committee in charge of arrangements: 
Myrtle L. Aron, past department president, 
patriotic instructor; Mary Nichols, past de- 
partment president; the late Olive D. Minard, 
past department president; Louise Leone, 
department secretary. 

Appreciation: U.S. Army Band; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Nelson; J. George Stewart, Architect of 
the U.S. Capitol; Robert Sutphin; Hon. Fred 
Schwengel; Dr. John R. West; Rev. Peter P. 
Maher; ist Battle Group, 3d Infantry; Na- 
tional Guard of Honor, and all participating 
organizations, 


THE FLAG AND Its INNER MEANING 


(By the Honorable FRED SCHWENGEL, Flag 
Day Ceremony, U.S. Capitol, June 14, 
1962) 


People like all of you, who want to promote 
a better spirit of patriotism and loyalty to 
our country, are the kind of patriots we need 
a lot more of today. 

History may not be the only teacher of 
patriotism but it is the one indispensable 
teacher. The more we know about our his- 
tory and heritage, the great men who led it, 
and the principles which sustained its peo- 
ple in time of trial, the deeper will be our 
feeling for our country. It cannot be wrong 
then to recall, in days like this, some his- 
tory and use it to promote the honorable 
goals our country has always stood for; goals 
and ideas that are reflected in the flag we 
honor today. 

Many of you are here because you belong 
to one of several important patriotic groups. 
Others are here because of an urge to re- 
new an interest. To all, I say, welcome, and 
I applaud your spirit. The diversity of the 
people and groups before me today, in the 
shadow of the flag that flies constantly on 
the east side of the Capitol dome—all with 
a patriotic motivation—is a sign of your 
desire to keep alive and growing something 
free, precious, all inclusive and unifying; all 
with a hope and desire to promote freedom 
in the hearts and minds of human beings 
everywhere. 

E pluribus unum is written on the base 
of the Goddess of Freedom atop the Capitol 
Building. It means “One out of many.” E 
pluribus unum, in a sense, is a unifying 
precept. We engrave it on our coins. We 
build it into our literature. We should carry 
it in our hearts. 

It is good to have this unity concretely 
expressed in living Americans like yourselves 
on a day as sacred to our past, our present, 
and our future, as Flag Day. 

From where we stand today, many presi- 
dents have expressed so many things that 
both challenged and unified us. All of them 
added to our heritage in what was said and 
in what they did. Great men like Lincoln 
stood here for the sole purpose of unifying 
us. His prime objective, 100 years ago, was 
to save the Union, saying to the country 
what he would have us say to the world 
today; We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies,” he said after the 
told us to “think calmly and well upon the 
whole subject.” To think calmly and well 
is good advice always and it is more neces- 
sary now than ever before. It is not hard 
today for us to give vent to our feeling of 
belonging to each other, of belonging to this 
country and of belonging to the flag. 

We must come to believe that what this 
flag stands for belongs also to the world. 
It, and the country it represents, seeks to 
haye a world-unifying force. As we think 
on this, the flag that we would honor today 
becomes something even more thrilling. Our 
pride is greatly enhanced. 
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All can learn from the experience of our 
country where religious belief and shades of 
political opinion blend and flourish under 
the set of principles of freedom brought 
forth by our early patriots. 

I am delighted and all should take com- 
fort in noting the list of organizations that 
are sponsoring and participating in this 
event: The Woman's Relief Corps, the 
Daughters of Union Veterans, the Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. There is 
nostalgia and poetry and history in the very 
sound of names like these and the following: 
The Women’s Army Corps Veterans Assn., 
the American Gold Star Mothers, Inc., the 
American War Mothers, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Jewish War Veterans Aux- 
iliary, the Gold Star Wives of America. The 
symbol of unity is evidenced also when we 
note that the following are here also: The 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Catholic War 
Veterans Auxiliary, the Ladies Auxiliary Fleet 
Reserve Association, and the Daughters of 
‘98, the Navy Mothers Club of America and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The presence of boy scouts and girl scouts 
gives us hope for the future and, of course, 
we are grateful for the presence of all. 

By your presence, you bear positive witness 
that this flag has a special significance and 
meaning for you. As we reflect on its glo- 
rious history, it seems to issue a clarion call 
and would have us listen as it speaks to the 
soul of man. And, as it flies over our herd, 
it reminds us of our heritage and our obliga- 
tion as living citizens. 

Because it is speaking to the soul of man, 
it means that the strength of our country 
is not predicated entirely on military and 
economic might. These things do involve 
the defense of our country and they are 
important but the strength of America is, I 
believe, in its soul. And when you speak of 
the soul of a Nation, you speak of its philos- 
ophy and its application of principles that 
win and secure the hearts and minds of 
men. 

The soul of this Nation means equal jus- 
tice under law. It is encompassed in such 
phrases as: “conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” The soul of this Nation 
speaks to us with specific meaning where our 
Constitution tells us that: “Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude * * * shall exist 
within the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction.” 

A nation has a soul when it gives protec- 
tion to its people against “unreasonable 
search and seizure.” The soul of a nation 
is reflected in the Bill of Rights, trial by 
jury and due process of law. It means that 
private property shall not be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 
The freedom and liberty and the dignity of 
man are spelled out in these hard, rugged, 
deliberate and meaningful words; words to 
live by and be governed with. 

No one can say that these are mere 
empty phrases. We back them up and give 
them force with an elected legislative’ body 
which makes the laws here, the executive 
department that enforces the laws, and the 
marvelous system of courts which pass on 
the fairness. These things are realistic, 
specific and have the capability of settling 
issues. In this we have what I call the soul 
of a nation. Our Nation—the United States 
of America. 

Also, when I see this flag, it reminds me 
of some specific and natural outgrowths of 
the system established on this soil in 1776 
when our forefathers enunciated the phi- 
losophy of equality. Since that time, this 
Government has done more to benefit people 
than any other government in all history. 
Natural outgrowths, too, were emphasis on 
extending more freedoms to more people. 

At the beginning, our forefathers intend- 
ed that this freedom movement should be 
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worldwide. They hoped that man would 
seek to emulate and benefit from our ex- 
perience. Feeling the urge to extend these 
freedoms, and on the eve of a great world 
war, an extraordinary document was issued. 
We called it the four freedoms. 

While they are a part of our basic law, 
this time it is proposed emphatically that 
the area of application be the whole world. 
We have come to know it also as the Atlan- 
tic Charter. Now, since this utterance be- 
longs to our time, let us pause to examine 
it a moment. 

The four freedoms expressed the world- 
wide aims of this Nation. They were enun- 
ciated by President Roosevelt in a message 
to Congress, January 6, 1941, and implied 
by the Atlantic Charter which was signed 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. These four freedoms—freedom 
of speech and expression, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from want and freedom from 
fear—have had a tremendous impact all 
over the world. This, like the other great 
documents written for us, provided a state- 
ment of issues and a declaration of prin- 
ciples for the support of which the Ameri- 
can people were prepared to fight as a 
nation. 

Today, when we say fight-as-a-nation, 
we are speaking of stakes in human conflict 
that are without parallel in the annals of 
time. 

We were declaring then for the freedom of 
speech and expression everywhere in the 
world and the freedom of every person to 
worship in his own way everywhere. The 
third was freedom from want—which, trans- 
lated into world terms—means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants everywhere in the world: The 
fourth was freedom from fear, which means, 
in world terms, a worldwide reduction of 
armaments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be in a 
position to commit an act of physical ag- 
gression against any neighbor anywhere in 
the world. 

The President of the United States then 
said of these four freedoms: “That is no 
vision of a distant millennium, It is a defi- 
nite basis for a kind of world attainable in 
our own time and generation.” And then 
he added: “That kind of world is the very 
antithesis of the so-called new order of 
tyranny which the dictators seek to create 
with the crash of a bomb.” 

Speaking to you today humbly as a Con- 
gressman of the United States, I, too, would 
like to reaffirm these noble goals and say that 
they need to be prosecuted with greater vig- 
or, enthusiasm, and spirit. Whether they 
are attainable in our own generation or not 
may be difficult to say but of this I am 
sure—we better be at it. This is the su- 
preme challenge of our time. It calls for 
putting forth much more effort and demands 
that we spend much more time in making 
plans for peace based upon sound reason 
and offering programs that are morally right. 
This is no easy task. This will call upon the 
very best and all of our talent. 

Lincoln once said, “If we can first find out 
where we are and whither we are tending we 
can better Judge what to do and how to do 
it.“ In this he seems to speak for today. 
It suggests looking into our own experience. 
This I have done and I have come to the 
conclusion that there has been an omission 
which now needs to be put into the four free- 
doms, or added, to give us a total of five 
freedoms. 

That freedom is one we have had and have 
taken for granted so much—it is the freedom 
of moyement—the movement of men and 
goods, of voices and ideas within a country 
and in the world. 

There have been tragic violations of this 
freedom in the areas where they have iron 
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curtains, barbed-wire fences, and concrete 
walls. These are physical evidences of the 
much worse iron curtains caused by ignor- 
ance, misunderstandings, and selfish interest 
that seem to prevail more or less everywhere. 
All these walls, barbed wire and concrete, 
and bayonets separating a people between 
countries, within countries and within sec- 
tions of countries would be eliminated by 
the application of this fifth freedom which 
I am proposing. It is a freedom that a peo- 
ple should enjoy without obstruction of 
hideous, antifreedom walls of separation and 
misery. I wish it could have been foreseen 
when the four freedoms were conceived and 
proclaimed, For as experience has shown, 
the four freedoms are meaningless without 
the freedom of movement. 

Nothing that has confronted my eyes in 
a lifetime of experience is comparable to the 
visual, demonstrable, ugly evil symbolized 
by the wall that a Communist government 
has put up to separate East from West 
Germany. I saw that wall in all its crude, 
raw, naked horror only some months ago and 
it represents for me their flag, the very heart 
and soul, the quintessence of communism 
and the monolithic state—just as this flag 
that flies above us symbolized what I have 
been describing as the soul of this Nation. 

If we will but recover and renew the faith 
of our fathers and fulfill the mission and 
ambition they had for this Nation, the world 
will see clearly the contrasts and the differ- 
ences in the two great contending systems. 
The sickle and hammer on red is tyranny, 
crude concrete walls, barbed wire, iron cur- 
tains and none of the five freedoms. The 
stars and bars not only stand for all the 
freedoms—open skies, malice toward none 
and charity for all, but seeks not to bury 
but give a rebirth of freedom for mankind 
everywhere. These are spiritual things, they 
are irresistible, this spiritual strength mo- 
tivates our political being. Our flag stands 
for that. 

We have proved on this soil, after nearly 
two centuries, that the rule of government 
by the consent of the governed can make for 
a strength more prodigious than anything 
the Caesars have ever known. This flag 
bears witness to that truth. This flag is not 
the emblem of power. It is not the symbol 
of domination. This flag speaks to the hu- 
man spirit. And this flag embodies the best, 
the very best of all the ages. For in that flag 
is the treasure of Graeco-Roman and Judeo- 
Christian civilization. 

Because this flag is all these things, it has 
the greatest power over the individual an 
emblem can possibly have; it can call upon 
us to give willingly our very lives for its sur- 
vival. 

And just this—the sacrifice of life itself is 
one of the glories of its magnificent history. 

Indeed, we may well ask ourselves: 


For how can men die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of their fathers 
And the temples of their gods? 


Your representatives here today of the or- 
ganizations that have intimately known 
these sacrifices need no explanation of the 
deep meaning of the simple lines I have just 
uttered, 

Flag Day is a sacred day. We pray we shall 
have many of them. And so long as there 
are those, like you at this ceremony, who 
have faith in the sublime meaning of the in- 
stitutions it symbolizes, this flag of ours will 
have a long and a happy life. 

Long may it wave. 

PERSONNEL OF THE U.S. ArMY BAND AND 
CHORUS WHO PARTICIPATED IN FLAG Day 
CEREMONY AT THE CAPITOL JUNE 14, 1962 

THE U.S. ARMY BAND 

Lt. Col. Hugh J. sagt director; M, Sgt. 

Flavius R. Bartlett; M. Sgt. Vincent J. Bat- 
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tista; M. Sgt. Elmer H. Kettler; Sfc. Patrick 
Brogan; Sfc. Ralph L. Burge; Sfc., John A. 
Delhomme; Sp7c. Eugene A. Dimond; Sp7c. 
Albert T. Goepper; Sp7c. Raymond W. Halt; 
M. Sgt. Robert E. Hole; Sfc. Joseph H. Hump- 
herson, Jr.; Sp7c. Anthony B. Korcel; Sfc. 
Richard H. Mains; Sfe. Paul T. Scott; Ste. 
Francis P. Taylor; Sfc. John J. Tunney; 
M. Sgt. William E. Vogelson; Sp6c. Elvan L. 
Alyea; Ste. Fred S. Bohrmann: Sp6c. Michael 
A. Cefaratti; Sfc. Andrew Cioffi; Sp6c. Keith 
C. Clark; Sp6c. Bruce C. Cornue; Sfc. Alvin 
F. Cromwell; Sfc. Eugene L. Drifmeyer; Sp6c. 
Robert B. Ferguson, Jr.; S. Sgt. Lewis M. 
Fripp; Sp6c. Louis Greenspan; Sfc. Arthur S. 
Greenwood, Jr.; Sfc. Edmund E. Korcel; 
Sp6c. Stephen Kowalski; Sp6c. Robert A. 
Lewis; Sp6c. Paulino Mandragona; Spec. Al- 
vin J. Millonig; S. Sgt. Thomas W. Murray; 
Sp6c. Edward A. Nalepa; Sp6c. Michael Nar- 
della. 
THE U.S. ARMY CHORUS 

Sp5c. David M. Beckwitt, Sp6c. Robert J. 
Pallansch, S. Sgt. Joseph V. Popillo, Jr., 
S. Sgt. George L. Shaffer, Sp6c. Henry S. 
Smith, Sfc. Warren E. Smith, Sfc. Gordon L. 
Tanner, Ste. Elviro D. Todino, Sp6c. William 
D. Wilson, Sp5c. Charles R. Bassett, Spöc. 
Aldo G. Betelli, Sp5c. Jack L. Boyle, Sgt. Don- 
ald E. DuPont, Sgt. Kenneth L. Domer, Spöc. 
Robert E. Edmonds, Jr., Sgt. Roy M. Fales, 
Sp5c. Frank H. Fleming, Spöc. Edgar R. 
Gloss, Sp5c. Frederick B. Hewitt, Sp5c. Fred - 
erick D. Hollis, III, Sp5c. Adam Hubbell, 
Sp5c. Leo B. Hurst, Sp5c. James E. Johnson, 
Sp5c. Joseph K. Koplin, Spöc. Robert H. 
Kraft, Sp5c. Charles A. Lacina, Sp5c, Theo- 
dore J. Lapina, Sp5c. Raymond E. Martin, 
Sp5c. Patrick E. McGuffey, SpSc. Arthur B. 
Moreland, Sp5c. Edward W. Naylor, Jr., Sp5c. 
Jack L. Ratterree, Sp5c. Harley E. Rex, Sp5c. 
Robert B. Shepard, Sp5c. John C. Van Bock- 
ern, Sp5c. Earl D. Weliver, and Sp5c. Law- 
rence R. Wagner. 


FLAG STORY PERSONNEL: COMPANY B“, 187 
BATTLE Group, 3p INFANTRY (THE OLD 
GUARD), Fort MYER, ARLINGTON, VA. 

Capt. John A. Keutmann, commanding 
Officer; Ist Lt, Robert W. Riscassi, project 
officer; ist Lt. Homer G. Gray, Jr., assistant 
project officer; Ist Lt. Thomas A. Story, as- 
sistant project officer; Sp4c, Donald R. Webb; 
Pvt. Rufus McClendon, Jr.; Pfc. James J. 
Gross; Pvt. Const. Horianopoulos; Sp4c. Jesse 
C. Reed; Pfc. Dwight C. Sullivan; Pvt. 
Maurice F. O'Neil; Sp4c. Donald M. Baudat; 
Pfc. Norbert L. Koch; Pvt. Ernest W. Joiner; 
Pfc. Roy E. Brown; Pfc. James F. Williams; 
Pfc. Ivan M. Bennett; Pvt Ralph O. Costley; 
Pyt. Charles E. Johnson; Pfc. Leroy T. Nard; 
Sp4c. Winston C. Winders; Pfc. Wilbur D. 
Prince; Sp4. William Schoppy, Jr.; Sp4c. Ken- 
neth E. Jones; Pvt. Dean A. Larson; Pvt. 
Charles C. Lane; Pvt. James S. Carter; Sp4c. 
Kenneth R Webb; Pvt. Donald R. Ricker; 
Sp4c. Michael J. Hickey; Pvt. Gerald D. 
Gregersen; Pfc. Daniel L. Belcher; Pfc. Mar- 
tin B. Wendell; Pfc. James D. Jenkins; Pvt. 
Frederick R. Wallace; Pfc. Charles E. Clark; 
Pyt. Jon B. Howard; Pfc. Floyd D. Olson; 
Pfc. John D. Battistoni; Pfc. James F. Kemp; 
Pvt. Francis T. Wallace; Pfc. Grover C. Tay- 
lor; Pvt Vincent R. Cafarella; Pvt. Norman 
L. Maser; Sp4c. John L. Strano; Pyt. Jerome 
A. Vogel; Sp4. James S. Doyle; Pfc. William 
P. Burkert; Pfe. Thomas J. Skotek; Pfc. 
Richard W. Borst; Pvt. Joseph A. Fico, Jr.; 
Pvt. Charles B. Spencer; Sp4c. Lyle W. Oak- 
ley; Pvt. Fred B. Crenshaw; M. Sgt. Rudolph 
G. Haynie; Sfc. Walter H. Young; Sgt. Dale 
C. Shepard; Sgt. Richard Harris; Sp4c. Ken- 
neth A. Long; Sgt. John T. Fritch; Sgt. 
Richard M. Rapp; Sgt. Wiliam Davis; Sgt. 
Gussie Ellis; Sp4. Marco J. Faraci; Sgt. For- 
rest E. Hinkle. 
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Our Land-Grant Universities Look 
Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, this month marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Morrill Act which led to the 
establishment of our Nation’s system of 
land-grant colleges and universities. 
Passage of that act was one of the wisest 
actions ever taken by Congress. 

In my own State of Arizona, we have 
one land-grant institution, the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, founded in 1885. Its 
president, Dr. Richard A. Harvill, has 
served during the past 18 months as 
chairman of the centennial steering com- 
mittee of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. This 
committee has planned and coordinated 
the nationwide observance of this 100th 
anniversary throughout the 68 member 
institutions and many other organiza- 
tions and institutions which benefit and 
cooperate with the Nation’s land-grant 
schools. 

This centennial observance hopes to 
increase public awareness of the tremen- 
dous contributions these institutions 
have made to our Nation’s knowledge, 
health, and economic well-being. And 
these schools are critically assessing 
their programs so the next 100 years of 
public service will be even more effective 
than the last. 

The University of Arizona, in assessing 
its future role, has found numerous areas 
in which it may well equal and surpass 
former contributions. One such area 
is the study of arid lands, their use and 
development. Approximately one-quar- 
ter of the earth’s surface is arid or semi- 
arid. Increasing population pressures 
will demand that such land eventually be 
cultivated. Scholars in all fields are 
probing the climatological, geological, 
social, economic, and ecological factors 
involved in developing such lands. 
Their efforts have received worldwide 
attention, drawing to the university 
campus scholars and public officials from 
many nations whose own lands are arid. 

Closely tied to this program are efforts 
made by the university to find solutions 
to the vexing problems in the use of 
water resources. Already labeled a 
prime national concern by the President 
of the United States, and certainly a 
critical area in many foreign countries, 
the water problem has spurred inten- 
sive activity at the university. Presently 
being tested is a new method of desali- 
nization of sea water. Developed by a 
university scientist, this process offers 
hope of a significant breakthrough in 
the cost of obtaining fresh wate: from 
the sea. Additionally, a graduate pro- 
gram in scientific hydrology, the first 
in the country, has been initiated to 
train water scientists for tomorrow. 

The heart of a land-grant institution 
has always been the cooperation between 
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teaching, research, and extension. Con- 
sequently, those foreign nations now 
seeking to raise their social and eco- 
nomic standards are looking more and 
more to the American land-grant system 
for guidance. The University of Arizona 
has already assumed such responsibility. 
For example, in cooperation with the 
Agency for International Development, 
the university helped establish a 4-year 
college of agriculture in Iran. The uni- 
versity will soon lend its talents to a sim- 
ilar project in Brazil. There will un- 
questionably be many more projects of 
this kind in the future. 

Further contributing to our Nation’s 
international standing, the University of 
Arizona is cooperating closely with the 
Institute for International Education to 
bring to its campus university students 
from many nations. Under this pro- 
gram, several hundred students from 
nearly 60 countries are gaining knowl- 
edge and training which are largely 
unavailable in their homelands. In the 
past year these students have been 
alerted to the nature and purpose of the 
land-grant system; it is the hope they 
will return home with a will to establish 
comparable educational structures in 
their own countries. 

The university is also aiming toward 
a program in Latin American affairs 
which will capitalize upon the school’s 
long history of cooperation with Mexico 
and Mexican universities. The univer- 
sity seeks to improve and enlarge its 
training of students whose careers will 
involve Latin America. This area of the 
world looms evermore important to the 
United States, and the university feels it 
can be a key institution in providing the 
knowledge necessary for intellectual, so- 
cial, and economic commerce between 
the two Americas. 

A new and significant role for the 
people of Arizona will be undertaken by 
the university with establishment of a 
medical school. The board of regents 
has already approved creation of such 
a school following a 2-year study of the 
needs and resources of medical man- 
power and facilities in the State. The 
study was conducted by what is com- 
monly judged one of the most outstand- 
ing groups of medical educators ever 
assembled for such a purpose. The 
members of this group unanimously rec- 
ommended that the State locate a medi- 
cal school at the University of Arizona 
as soon as possible. Arizona’s popula- 
tion will exceed 2 million by 1970 and it 
will take until then to fully develop a 
college of medicine, despite considerable 
preliminary planning and investigation. 

We are in the space age and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona has kept pace. Many 
university scientists are eagerly contrib- 
uting toward understanding and con- 
quering this vast frontier. One member 
of its observatory staff is serving as con- 
sultant to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; the University 
Press has published his atlas of the 
moon, vital before Iunar landings can be 
attempted. The Kitt Peak National Ob- 
servatory, built to house the world’s 
largest solar telescope, has its headquar- 
ters located on the university campus. 
Personnel of the national observatory 
cooperate with university scientists and 
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the university will undoubtedly become 
a center for space science. 

These are some of the University of 
Arizona programs which will grow in 
importance in the coming years. One 
hundred years from now our land-grant 
institutions will again look back on a 
century of solid achievement and will 
again gear themselves for new chal- 
lenges, from this and perhaps other 
worlds. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
munist empire—since World War II— 
has expanded to include nearly a billion 
people. 

Under its domination exist nations 
with great historic and, yes, often heroic, 
contributions toward the development 
of concepts and institutions for freedom 
in the world. 

Among these, regrettably, are included 
the so-called captive nations, including 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Esto- 
nia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Rumania. 

During this week, the Nation, pursuant 
to Public Law 86-90, is observing Captive 
Nations Week. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
newsletter article, reflecting upon the 
need for more realistic efforts toward 
freeing these dominated countries, 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Captive Nations Week (July 15-21) offers 
new opportunity to renew our pledge for 
ultimately lifting the chains of slavery from 
the captive peoples and nations under 
communism. 

If peace is to be attained, the world cannot 
long exist one-third slave, one-third free, 
one-third uncommitted. Fundamentally, 
then, there is the challenge: To design more 
effective policies for ultimately freeing of 
these captive nations; for keeping alive the 
hope of freedom in the hearts of these peo- 
ple; and for making it crystal clear to the 
Communists that we have not written off 
these nations as untouchable territory—for- 
ever to be controlled by the Communists. 

Verbal pledges alone, however, ring hollow, 
unless accompanied by realistic efforts to: 
(1) More effectively combat communism, 
including (a) for the present preventing its 
outspreading; (b) diminishing its influences; 
and (c) stepping up efforts to erode its 
strength as a menace to freedom; (2) under- 
take renewed effort to lift the Iron Curtain, 
and loosen the stranglehold of colonial power 
by the Soviet Union upon the Communist 
empire—the captive nations; (3) create ma- 
chinery for establishing and maintaining a 
climate of global peace—including the right 
of self-determination for all nations; (4) 
great penetrations of the Iron Curtain—via 
word-of-mouth, radio, literature and other 
channels—to assure freedom-seeking people, 
wherever they may be, that the free world 
has not forgotten them; (5) clarifying dis- 
tinctly that Western pressures against the 
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Red orbit are not directed toward the free- 
dom-loving people, but, rather, against the 
strangulating, controlling force of commu- 
nism; (6) greater utilization of the United 
Nations as a podium for advocating self- 
determination for the captive nations, in- 
cluding the rights of people to speak through 
secret ballot. 


Public Inspection of Network Affiliation 
Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an important rule- 
making notice issued on July 13, 1962, 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission because it provides an illuminat- 
ing example of how the congressional in- 
vestigation and hearing process may 
operate to assist and stimulate the Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies in taking salu- 
tary remedial action. 

Some 6 years ago the Antitrust Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which I am chairman, 
in the course of preparing for public 
hearings on monopoly aspects of the tele- 
vision broadcasting industry, collected 
and made a painstaking analysis of the 
so-called affiliation contracts, which de- 
fine the relations between the major tele- 
vision networks and their affiliated sta- 
tions throughout the country. During 
the public hearings conducted by the 
Antitrust Subcommittee in the fall of 
1956, network executives were interro- 
gated in depth about the salient features 
of these contracts. 

From its study of the record, the sub- 
committee found the affiliation contract 
to be “a cornerstone of broadcasting, 
materially affecting the financial well- 
being of network and affiliate alike.” 
Even more significantly, our subcommit- 
tee concluded that these agreements re- 
vealed “the existence of widespread, 
arbitrary, and substantial differences in 
the terms accorded by each network to 
its individual affiliates, particularly in 
respect of station compensation for net- 
work broadcasting services. Further, 
these differences primarily favor larger, 
multiple-station licenses vis-a-vis small, 
independent operators.” 

Accordingly, the subcommittee recom- 
mended that “the Commission study the 
terms of affiliation agreements on file 
with it for the purpose of currently ap- 
prising itself as to whether any of those 
terms are inconsistent with the public 
interest.” Additionally, the subcommit- 
tee urged the Commission to “consider 
the advisability of making these affilia- 
tion contracts public.” Thus, removing 
the label of confidentiality from these 
contracts in the files of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and affording 
each station the opportunity of discover- 
ing the terms accorded by the networks 
to the other affiliates, would, at least, 
constitute a first step in the direction of 
alleviating the present competitive im- 
balance. 
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Against this background I am pleased 
to inform the Congress that the Federal 
Communications Commission has issued 
a notice of proposed rulemaking with 
a view to amending the Commission’s 
rules to permit public inspection of net- 
work affiliation contracts, In the text 
of its notice, which follows, the Commis- 
sion forthrightly acknowledges the key 
role played by our Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee in promoting action on this impor- 
tant matter as well as the contribution 
made by the staff report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The article follows: 

NOTICE oF PROPOSED RULEMAKING 
(In the matter of amendment of section 0.406 
of the Commission’s rules to permit pub- 
lic inspection of network affiliation con- 
tracts before the Federal Communications 

Commission, Washington, D.C., docket 

No. 14710) 

1. Notice is hereby given of proposed rule- 
making in the above-captioned matter. 

2. In 1957, the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary rec- 
ommended that the Commission consider 
the advisability of making public the net- 
work affiliation contracts filed with it. The 
committee's recommendation was based upon 
its conclusion that its “study of the agree- 
ments reveals the existence of widespread, 
arbitrary, and substantial differences in the 
terms accorded by each network to its in- 
dividual affiliates, particularly in respect of 
station compensation for network broadcast- 
ing services. Further, these differences pri- 
marily favor larger, multiple-station licensees 
vis-a-vis small, independent operators.” 

3. That same year the staff report of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce concluded that affiliation con- 
tracts should be made a matter of public 
record. Subsequently, the network study 
staff recommended in its report that the 
Commission make public the affiliation con- 
tracts filed with it, including the compensa- 
tion provisions of these contracts. 

4. The Commission is of the view that rule- 
making should be instituted on such a pro- 
posal in order that all interested parties may 
submit their views and relevant data. 

5. Authority for the adoption of the 
amendment proposed herein is contained in 
sections 4 (i) and (j), and 303 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended. 

6. Pursuant to applicable procedures set 
out in section 1.213 of the Commission rules, 
interested parties may file comments on or 
before August 20, 1962, and reply comments 
on or before September 4, 1962. All relevant 
and timely comments and reply comments 
will be considered by the Commission before 
final action is taken in this proceeding. In 
reaching its decision in this proceeding, the 
Commission may also take into account other 
relevant information before it, in addition to 
the specific comments invited by this notice. 

7. In accordance with the provisions of 
section 1.54 of the rules, an original and 
14 copies of all written comments and state- 
ments shall be furnished the Commission. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, 
BEN F. WAPLE, 
Acting Secretary. 

Attachment: Adopted July 13, 1962; re- 

leased July 16, 1962. 
APPENDIX 

Section 0.406(c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Section 0.406. Inspection of records. 

“(c) All applications and amendments 
thereto filed under title If and title III of 
the act, including all documents and ex- 
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hibits filed with and made a part thereof, 
and all communications protesting or en- 
dorsing any such applications, authoriza- 
tions, and certifications issued upon such 
applications; all pleadings, depositions, ex- 
hibits, transcripts of testimony, reports of 
examiners or presiding officers, exceptions, 
briefs, proposed reports, or findings of fact 
and conclusions; all minutes and orders of 
the Commission; and network affiliation con- 
tracts, agreements, or understandings filed 
pursuant to section 1.342 (47 CFR 1.342). 
The information filed under section 1.341 
(47 CFR 1.341) and transcription contracts 
filed pursuant to section 1.342 (47 CFR 
1.342) shall not be open to public inspec- 
tion. The Commission may, however, either 
on its own motion, or on motion of an 
applicant, permittee or licensee, for good 
cause shown, designate any of the material 
in this paragraph as ‘not for public 
Inspection“ 


Address of Senator Barry Goldwater on 
U.S. Space Policy Before National 
Rocket Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when there are indications of the neces- 
sity for a further official declaration and 
outline of the basic policies of the United 
States in the research, development and 
exploration of outer space, I am includ- 
ing for the Recor the very timely views 
of Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, of Arizona. 

Senator GOLDWATER addressed the 
largest luncheon ever held of the Na- 
tional Rocket Club at the National Press 
Club on Tuesday, July 17, 1962, on “U.S. 
Space Policies.” Senator GOLDWATER 
gave firm and constructive proposals for 
the U.S. space program, and pointed new 
directions and strengths in this chal- 
lenging field. Senator GOLDWATER gave 
these views from his experience as a two 
star general in the Air Force Reserves 
and a qualified jet pilot, with an ade- 
quate background in aerospace activities. 

As the address had qualities of states- 
manship, and was given in a straight- 
forward manner without partisanship, I 
believe it is worthwhile that the views of 
Senator GOLDWATER be brought to the 
attention of the U.S. Congress and the 
American people. The considered views 
of high level experienced people should 
be considered in the preparation of the 
administration policy at this time in the 
race for space. 

Our U.S. programs must be correlated 
efforts, with the proper balance obtained 
for both the security of the United States 
through programs under the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as well as programs for 
the peacetime uses of space, for scientific 
research and economic development, 
and exploration. 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties, as well as each group within 
these parties, can well unite at this 
critical time to work out sound and 
efficient programs. 
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As a U.S. citizen devoted to his coun- 
try and a former member of the board 
of governors of the National Rocket 
Club, I commend Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER’S address and his views to your 
careful attention and study. 

AMERICA IN SPACE 
(Address of U.S. Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 

Republican, of Arizona, before the National 

Rocket Club, National Press Club, Wash- 

ington, D.C., July 17, 1962) 

President Timkin, members and guests of 


the National Rocket Club, I deeply appre- 


ciate your inviting me to be here with you 
today, and I hope that at the conclusion of 
my remarks you will understand that I am 
here today as a concerned American. 

The dedication of this organization to the 
establishment and maintenance of the su- 
periority of the United States in space tech- 
nology, as well as in the missile and other 
applications of rocketry, is highly commend- 
able and is shared, I assure you, by the great 
majority of Americans. Like you, I am de- 
voted to the promotion of a peaceful world, 
one in which the scientific and technological 
developments of physical power are osten- 
sibly meshed with sound ideological purpose 
to meet the challenge we face as a free society 
today. 

My concern, as I will develop in the course 
of my remarks, is that our space policy as 
presently enunciated does not recognize 
Werner von Braun’s words, “I am convinced 
that it is man’s destiny to enter space and 
that he who controls the open space around 
us is in a position to control the earth.” I 
am concerned that the failure to recognize 
this truth can be related to the same philos- 
ophy which unfortunately holds that the use 
of the word “victory” would be offensive to 
our friends and our enemy. 

I am convinced that the American people 
fully endorse space preeminence for the 
United States. This is our long-range goal 
as a nation. I seriously question those who 
would, in the actual process of seeking this 
goal, achieve less than American aerospace 
supremacy. 

Space superiority in all of its scientific, 
technological, and military aspects is funda- 
mental to the future well-being, security, 
and prosperity of the United States. 

One certainly cannot argue with the basic 
thinking of President Kennedy when he 
speaks about the space ocean” and says this 
Nation must “sail” in space. His call to 
Congress in May of 1961 for an increased 
effort in space, even to landing an American 
on the moon during this decade, is not some- 
thing which is by itself an issue. But very 
literary words are not enough. I would like 
to suggest that space and the indivisible en- 
velope of the earth’s atmosphere is not an 
ocean. Space is much, much more than an 
ocean in its significance to the future. 

Space, including the earth's atmosphere 
in which the United States became the lead- 
ing power in the world, is a medium for 
three-dimensional mobility for good or evil. 
It is the aerospace medium in which the 
exercise of influence on earth can be accom- 
plished by electronics or nuclear energy or 
by spacecraft in orbital trajectories as well 
as by alr-supported winged vehicles. 

Most important to the people on earth 
space offers a means to extending world pow- 
er and influence by any nation capable of 
using the new means of technology and sci- 
entific knowledge. In understanding the 
nature of the space environment and exploit- 
ing technology in space this Nation must be 
second to none. 

Space is obviously a potential three-dimen- 
sional battle medium, one in which the sci- 
entific and technological conflict is under- 
way right now. The failure to recognize this 
adds to my concern. As a conservative, I 
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believe in applying the lessons learned in the 
past to the problems of today. 

We can recall painfully that the War De- 
partment did not fully understand the value 
of the airplane as a military weapon until the 
German Luftwaffe loosed its fury on the 
battlefields of Europe. Then, because time 
was on our side, we were able to develop this 
weapon as a superior tool for victory. Time 
will not be on our side in the next war if one 
should come. So in examining our military 
space capabilities, the United States would 
do well to make absolutely certain that we 
will never be surprised technologically in 
space. In the present age, purely defensive 
measures and the mere maintenance of 
a balance of military power are not enough. 

Space technology is not only a military 
consideration. It is likewise an important 
political weapon which the Soviets have 
fully exploited, both in their foreign ag- 
grandizement and in their domestic affairs. 
Read the speeches of Khrushchev. Whether 
he is talking for the benefit of the world 
at large or for the ears of an assemblage of 
Ukrainian peasants, the spectacular space 
achievements of the Soviet Union offer him 
Almost the only tangible evidence that life 
under communism could possibly get better 
tomorrow. 

Then, beyond the military and political 
features of space, we must not forget that 
it offers extraterrestrial laboratory which 
promises newly accessible knowledge. There 
is no question but that the basic power 
which derives from superior scientific knowl- 
edge is fundamental to our long-term suc- 
cess as a world leader. One cannot fail to 
endorse the promise of scientists in learn- 
ing more about nature on earth by means 
of the laboratory provided them in space, by 
rocketing instrumentation out into the uni- 
verse to read more than the human eye has 
been able to see in the telescopes. But the 
new scientific knowledge must be gained by 
the men of good will. And the power of 
knowledge itself is likewise something that 
one should not hand over to the avowed 
enemy. 

And finally in this brief discussion of 
space, we must recognize a new medium, 
which is quite a hostile and fierce environ- 
ment for man. This thought alone has 
sparked the intellect of thinking men 
throughout the world and throughout his- 
tory. Man’s curiosity about the nature of 
his universe has now achieved a practical 
means to get near and eventually set foot 
on the moon and the nearby planets during 
this century. The country of the Wright 
brothers and of the creator of modern 
rocketry, Robert Goddard, really started the 
space age with a handicap. It is my belief, 
however, that we have faced up to the chal- 
lenge. Yes, space is much more than an 
ocean upon which we must sail. It entails 
much more of an effort than merely plant- 
ing an American on the moon in this decade. 
We endorse the great national goal of going 
into space as a nation and going big. But 
if we are just going to “sail” into space, per- 
haps we had better look again. 

Once the United States finally made up 
its mind to get into the space field, our ef- 
forts were crowned with notable successes. 
As a new agency, NASA has picked up a 
momentum, a direction and a purposeful- 
ness directed toward long-range research 
and development which is one of impressive 
merit. But it would appear that we are now 
at a decisive moment in history. I feel we 
must make a new strategic appraisal of our 
national objectives based upon the rapid 
progress in the United States space effort 
and determine where our basic purpose might 
best be served. 

While Soviet leaders have said very little 
that would indicate a military interest in 
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space, we cannot assume that they do not 
look upon this medium with a warrior's eye. 
Those of us who have argued for the main- 
tenance of strength in our foreign policy 
believe that the Soviets would resort to the 
use of ICBM’s with nuclear warheads only 
when they have seen communism lose every- 
where but in Russia itself. 

Then, in what might be called the death 
throes, the Soviet red button might be 
pushed. If, as some believe in this country 
today, communism is on the wane around 
the world, we must feel surer than ever that 
the Soviets have military intentions in space. 

For example, the Venus globe which the 
Soviets launched from Sputnik 8, a 7-ton 
platform, indicated that they have the abil- 
ity of launching a warhead aimed at the 
earth from a space station in orbit. An- 
other example of their military space think- 
ing could be found in their resumption of 
nuclear testing last year. According to a re- 
cent staff report prepared for the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the 
Senate, bombs detonated from 100 to 300 
miles above the earth could disrupt radars, 
radios, and electronic systems around the 
wide area of the globe. 

Soviet propaganda has consistently 
stressed that the Communists’ interest in 
space is a peaceful one. But I cannot put 
myself in the naive position of believing 
those assertions. The question then follows, 
what kind of a world would we live in if the 
Soviets announced and adequately demon- 
strated a capability to destroy any of our 
military or civilian satellites? Or what if 
they could destroy secretly any of our satel- 
lites manned or unmanned? There is no 
substitute for actual space capability. How 
can we guarantee that space can be used for 
peaceful purposes without having the means 
to defend such a doctrine? It is our view 
that international law or agreement cannot 
exist without the physical means to enforce 
it. From all I can observe, the relationship 
between NASA and the Air Force in the space 
program has proceeded fairly well to date. 

But I would point out that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is responsible for military 
space affairs, not NASA. NASA is not a 
military service and its broad-based pro- 
gram will undoubtedly contribute greatly to 
our own national military requirements. 
What is disturbing, however, is our policy 
statements which seem to indicate rightly 
or wrongly that the bulk of our potential 
space efforts are wrapped up in NASA. I 
do not think this is so and I do not think 
that we should say it is so. The point I am 
trying to make is that the requirements of 
the United States for military programs in 
space should not be neglected in any vital 
aspect. 

I don’t believe it is safe to assume that the 
fallout from NASA space research will auto- 
matically take care of our military space 
requirements. And I feel further that if 
this is our assumption we are gambling with 
national survival, This would be an un- 
necessary gamble and we should be improy- 
ing our position by building our military 
space capabilities as fast as our knowledge 
and resources permit. 

Dr. E. C. Welsh, Executive Secretary of 
the President's National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, recently said, “If we do not 
take adequate care of our national defense, 
we will not have a chance to do any of the 
other things in space, at least as free men.“ 
It is to be hoped that this attitude will be 
displayed in the final draft of a new space 
policy being prepared by Dr. Welsh for the 
President’s consideration. Dr. Welsh has 
said that there was a “need for a policy 
statement” beyond the one President Ken- 
nedy submitted to Congress in 1961 in which 
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he recommended an expanded program de- 


signed to land an American on the moon. 

The first duty thrust upon this Nation 
by the space age is to prevent technological 
surprise. Neither the glamor of space spec- 
taculars nor the undeniable value of scien- 
tific research in outer space can hide this 
fact. 

If we allow any other nation, particularly 
Russia, to get ahead of us in outer space, 
our ability to defend ourselves will be sub- 
stantially impaired. But how can we pos- 
sibly meet the entire spectrum of military 
challenge from abroad, as we know we must, 
unless we prepare ourselves to cope with 
long-range missiles, satellites and maneuver- 
able spacecraft? 

Our Armed Forces must pursue and prepare 
to conduct military space missions as rap- 
idly as these can be recognized and defined. 
In the nearly 5 years that have elapsed since 
Sputnik I was launched, only a few such 
missions have been acknowledged. These, 
as we all well know, have included recon- 
naissance, communications, navigation and 
weather satellites. It may be questioned 
whether as a nation we have been farsighted 
enough in this respect or vigorous enough 
in building up our capabilities for recognized 
space missions. The time has come, in my 
opinion, to put more trust in the lessons 
of history which teach us that every broad 
new field of technology produces a wealth 
of military applications. And, I might add 
conversely, in agreement with Lt. Gen. James 
Doolittle, that “almost every device that is 
developed for military purposes has a direct 
or indirect civil application.” The clock has 
already run too long a course without our 
pursuing more vigorously a military space 
program. The necessary planning, design, 
research and development, testing, produc- 
tion and training are bound to take some 
years. Yet, we seem hypnotized by the ICBM 
while neglecting to build and learn to cope 
with devices.that promise to make the ICBM 
obsolete. 

Now, for the past several minutes, I have 
been critical. It is time now that I become 
objective by making a few suggestions. With 
respect to NASA programs of research and 
development, are the Armed Forces con- 
tinuously and adequately telling NASA what 
they need and thus providing the proper 
guidance to make sure that future military 
space requirements will be met? If this 
is being done, is the military making full 
use of the results of this particular NASA 
research? 

I suggest that there is a need for more 
comprehensive development of our military 
potential in outer space. At least, the Armed 
Forces should already be planning the devel- 
opment as soon as possible of a completely 
integrated space warfare system. Perhaps, I 
should say, a supersystem, since it will be 
far more comprehensive than other so-called 
systems, which we have already observed 
such as reconnaissance, weather, etc. There 
is no evidence to my knowledge, however, 
that such a comprehensive system is being 
planned. In the process, it is imperative to 
devise and perfect the various components 
and techniques that a comprehensive space 
warfare will require. Here, too, we 
must be bold and farsighted. We must be 
ready, so to speak, to take a stitch in time. 
In this connection, it is encouraging to note 
that the Department of Defense is giving 
attention to the development of a manned, 
maneuverable military space vehicle. But 
other signs have indicated that the Pentagon 
is not sure where or how fast it is going in 
the direction of a military space program. 

Finally, as I have indicated before, I be- 
lieve that a new policy statement on space 
policy should be forthcoming and it should 
make clear to the Department of Defense 
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its overall responsibilities in the area of 
space. The President said just a few weeks 
ago, “The military has an important and 
significant role though the primary respon- 
sibility is held by NASA and it’s primarily 
peace, and I think that proportion or that 
mix should continue.” Of course, the re- 
sponsibility of NASA is primarily peace. The 
responsibility of the Armed Forces is main- 
taining peace also. The only question to be 
resolyed is how peace can best be preserved. 
In my opinion, this preservation can be ob- 
tained by following the remarks of General 
Ferguson in commenting upon the prime 
objective of Air Force space policy which he 
said “is to exploit space so as to retain 
U.S. military superiority in order to in- 
sure the peaceful uses of space. To accom- 
plish this it is necessary to regain the lead in 
military space technology.” 


Federal Retirees Need Annuity Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 z 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

STATEMENT or Hon. THOMAS J. LANE IN SUP- 
PORT OF H.R. 3987, To INCREASE THE ANNUI- 
TIES OF RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, JULY 13, 1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, retirement income, to provide some 
measure of comfort, independence, and free- 
dom from financial worry in old age, is one 
of the principal objectives of the American 
people. 

Long before the United States woke up to 
the need for establishing a contributory sys- 
tem of old-age and survivors insurance, the 
chief inducement for young men and women 
to devote their working years to employment 
by the Federal Government was the prospect 
of security in old age under civil service 
retirement. 

That attraction has lost its luster as late- 
coming pension plans have caught up with, 
and in some cases have surpassed, the aver- 
age level of benefits paid to civil service 
annuitants. 

The Federal employee pays 6½ percent of 
his salary as his share of supporting the civil 
service retirement system, which is consid- 
erably higher than the contributions of 
other workers to their retirement systems, 
but, proportionately, the Federal worker 
receives less security. 

How did this situation come about? 
Through indifference to the plight of Fed- 
eral annuitants and the steady erosion of 
their pensions by the gradual increase in the 
cost of necessities. The improvement in the 
American standard of living saw the fixed- 
income annuitants steadily lose ground in 
their efforts to make both ends meet. 

Failure to increase Federal retirement ben- 
efits, to compensate for the deterioration in 
the purchasing power of pensions, is a 
breach of faith on the part of Government 
toward the old and faithful employees who 
gave the energy, skill, and pride of their best 
years to its service. 

Unless this pension deficit is brought into 
balance, many qualified young people, ob- 
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serving the neglect of civil service annui- 
tants, will be disinclined to invest their lives 
in the service of a Government that shows 
such little consideration for its retired em- 
ployees. 

This will inevitably weaken the quality 
and the morale of the civil servants whom 
we depend upon to carry out the day-to-day 
responsibilities and the functions of the 
U.S. Government. Conversely, what we ac- 
complish for the annuitants, will help to 
improve the caliber and the confidence of 
Federal employees. Not only have the an- 
nuities of retired Federal employees been 
held to the same level since 1958; but have 
suffered a loss of 13 percent in real income 
since 1939. 

The number of bills introduced to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act by increas- 
ing annuities, is evidence that the Congress 
is seriously concerned about annuitants liv- 
ing on “austerity budgets” because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. 

H.R. 3987 is the bill I have presented for 
your consideration. Its purpose is to in- 
crease the annuity of each retired employee 
who, on the date of this act is receiving or 
entitled to receive an annuity from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. It 
will provide a 20-percent increase for each 
annuity under $1,500 with a 10-percent in- 
crease for the remainder of an annuity that 
extends beyond $1,500. 

Furthermore, each annuity shall be in- 
creased whenever (1) there is a general 
adjustment of salaries of classified employees 
or of postal employees or (2) the formula 
for computing annuities of retiring em- 
ployees generally is liberalized. Such in- 
crease in the annuity of a retired employee 
or member shall operate to increase the 
annuity of his survivors proportionately. 

In return for the 614 percent withheld from 
the salaries of Federal employees to finance 
their share of retirement benefits—they de- 
serve more than mere subsistence checks— 
when their working years are past. 

Civil service annuitants look to us for an 
increase in their pensions to meet the eco- 
nomic realities of 1962. 


Dedication of U.S.S. “Arizona” Memorial 
Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 17, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last Memorial Day I had the privilege of 
making the dedicatory address marking 
completion of the impressive new half- 
million-dollar memorial shrine over the 
sunken hulk of the battleship Arizona at 
Pearl Harbor in which are still entombed 
the bodies of 1,102 members of its gal- 
lant crew. 

For me as for the hundreds who at- 
tended the rites it was a deeply moving 
occasion. 

The white marble superstructure of the 
memorial gleaming in the bright Ha- 
waiian sunshine seems far removed from 
the death and destruction of that fateful 
morning more than two decades ago that 
committed us finally to World War II. 
And in fact this tomb is not a symbol of 
tragedy or defeat. Rather it is a re- 
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minder of the relationship of vigilance 
to freedom as well as a tribute to those 
who died there. 

Not the least of the shrine’s features is 
a towering marble memorial wall on 
which are engraved for all time the 
names and rank of the Arizona’s “silent 
crewmen.” The wall, now an integral 
part of the whole structure, was made 
possible through the contributions of 
AMVETS—the chartered organization of 
World War II and Korean veterans— 
which also 2 years earlier contributed a 
permanent memorial carillon to the site 
whose bells now ring out each twilight 
over the waters of Pearl Harbor. 

The AMVETS were well represented at 
the dedication on Memorial Day by a 
large delegation, led by National Com- 
mander Edwin P. Fifielski of Chicago, 
not because of their specific contribu- 
tions to the actual structure but be- 
cause—in the words of Commander 
Fifielski—the occasion marked fulfill- 
ment of a long struggle by that organiza- 
tion to help make the shrine a living 
reality. 

Indeed, I think it is fair to say that 
without the steadfast and determined ef- 
forts of AMVETS, there might have been 
a delay in the construction of this me- 
een and hence no dedication last May 

I say this without prejudice to the de- 
votion of the members of the Pacific War 
Memorial Commission, headed by H. 
Tucker Gratz of Honolulu, who conceived 
the handsome memorial in the first place 
and spearheaded the drive which raised 
over $325,000 of the total cost through 
private and public solicitations over a 
period of many years. 

But it was AMVETS who, after public 
interest waned, not only got the project 
moving again but played the major role 


in persuading the 1st session of the 87th 


Congress to appropriate the final $150,- 
000 needed to finish the uncompleted 
memorial. 

AMVETS were motivated by the pre- 
amble of their constitution which com- 
mits its membership to preserving and 
honoring the heroic memory of all who 
gave their lives in World War II and 
Korea. Thus, it was a natural decision 
for the AMVETS National Executive 
Committee in 1958 to vote unanimously 
that all its organizational resources be 
concentrated on completing the Arizona 
memorial shrine after years of delay. 

The initiatives taken by AMVETS in 
this long process brought about such re- 
sults as these: 

An endorsement of the project of the 
then President Eisenhower obtained at 
the White House on June 10, 1960. 

A promise from President Kennedy 
that he would sign a funding bill for 
completing the memorial, obtained at 
the White House on August 8, 1961. 

Amarshaling of testimony by AMVETS 
in support of the legislation presented 
before the House and Senate subcom- 
matea in the summer and autumn of 

And, finally, just 3 weeks before ad- 
journment of the Ist session of the 87th 
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Congress, the scheduling of hearings by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. The rest is history. 

In this summation it is proper, I feel, 
to express appreciation to House Speak- 
er JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, to Chairman Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee, and to L. 
MENDEL Rivers of South Carolina, 
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chairman of Subcommittee No. 2, whose 
efforts brought about llth-hour con- 
curring action in the House under sus- 
pension of the rules, and to Senator 
RICHARD RUSSELL, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, and to 
Senator Hiram Fonc, of Hawaii, who 
sponsored the authorizing bill in the Sen- 
ate and helped untangle a parliamentary 
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snarl involving the actual appropriation 
just hours before adjournment. 

This brief tribute could have no more 
appropriate conclusion than to quote the 
inscription on the AMVETS carillon 
which sounds nightly over the newly 
consecrated tomb of the fallen heroes 
of December 7, 1941: While these bells 
ring, safely rest; freedom lives.“ 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAV, Jux 18, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we are grateful for 
the ministry of prayer that keeps open 
the channels between Thy life and ours. 

We confess that so often we have mis- 
used prayer—asking for that which we 
already have, neglected and unappro- 
priated. In times past, we have be- 
seeched Thee to give us that which we 
must win for ourselves, perhaps with 
sweat and tears. 

As we come now, give us to see that 
the first step on the stairway that slopes 
through doubt and darkness up to Thee 
is to hush the clamor which so often 
drowns out the music of Thy peace. 
Grant us to know that not in the rush 
and roar of things, but in quietness and 
confidence, shall we be strengthened for 
the work committed to our hands in 
this day of destiny, when we believe that 
in Thy providence our America has come 
to the Kingdom for such a time as this. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 17, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Ratchford, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD, of Illinois, as a manager on the 
part of the House at the conference on 
the bill (S. 2996) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, vice 
Mrs. BOLTON, excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

HR. 8201. An act for the relief of Sp5c. 
Curtis Melton, Jr.; and 


H.R. 11974. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The. following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R.8201 An act for the relief of Sp5c. 
Curtis Melton, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 11974. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purpose; placed on the calendar. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and the Sub- 
committee on Stockpiling of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar will be stated. 


DIRECTOR OF OFFICE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jerome B. Wiesner, of Massachusetts, 
to be Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
the Senate knows, technically this is a 
new position in the Government. Dr. 
Wiesner was the adviser to the Presi- 
dent on scientific matters, but because of 
the great amount of science and tech- 
nology in many of the departments it 
was deemed well to have a sort of co- 
ordinating office. Dr. Wiesner, as the 
new director, will handle both the ad- 
visory capacity for the President in this 
field and also the correlation of things 
being done in the many departments. 

He is a man of great talent in this 
particular field. I think we are very for- 
tunate that he has accepted this new 
responsibility. He is well respected in 
the scientific and technological fields, as 
well as in the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

He is one of the real top men we have 
in Government service in this particular 
field. It is a great pleasure for me to 
support his nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


NOTICE OF MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
THE LATE SENATOR CASE OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA ON JULY 25, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, after 
consulting with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, on Wednesday, July 25, 
1962, after the morning hour, there will 
be a memorial service in the Senate for 
the late Senator Case of South Dakota. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REGISTRATION OF NURSES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the act of February 9, 1907, entitled “An act 
to define the term ‘registered nurse’ and to 
provide for the registration of nurses in the 
District of Columbia,” as amended, with re- 
spect to the minimum age limitation for 
registration (with an accompanying paper): 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS Pam By DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on tort claims paid 
by that Department, for that fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1962 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORT ON REFUGEE PROGRAM IN VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the refugee program in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, and Leba- 
non, for the 6-month period ended June 30, 
1962; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law ing to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Provincial 
Board of Isabela, Philippine Islands, express- 
ing disappointment on the disapproval of the 
Philippine war damage bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN RU- 
RAL LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
privileged to receive a resolution adopt- 
ed at the recent convention of the Wis- 
consin Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The resolution pertains to legislation 
now pending before the House and Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittees relating to revision of pay scales 
for postal and Federal employees. 

As reflected in the resolution, the Wis- 
consin association has serious reserva- 
tions about some of the administration’s 
proposals for pay reform. 

Believing the resolution deserves the 
consideration of Congress and the mem- 
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bers of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have the resolution printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, representing more than 
1,600 regular, substitute, and retired carriers, 
state unanimously, its strongest possible op- 
position to the drastic and adverse legislative 
proposals, affecting these employees of the 
rural delivery service, as set forth in the ad- 
ministration’s pay reform bill, H.R. 10480, 
now pending before the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we specifically note objec- 
tions to the following provisions and short- 
comings of that proposal: 

1. That it would deny pay increases to 
thousands of rural letter carriers, while pro- 
viding increases to every other employee cov- 
ered by the bill; 

2. That it would seriously downgrade the 
position of rural carrier, resulting in a pay 
classification for more than one-third of the 
routes of the Nation (approximately 50 per- 
cent of the routes in Wisconsin) which give 
a niggardly take-home pay of $59 per week 
for an employee with a wife and two chil- 
dren—certainly a substandard starting wage 
in today's economy; 

3. That it would cut the pay of almost all 
the rural substitutes in the Nation, many of 
them by as much as 50 percent; 

4. That it establishes an impractical work 
requirements method of determining rural 
carrier salaries which would be administra- 
tively determined and subject to change each 
year; 

5. That it proposes a saved salary rate 
clause which is not only misleading, but 
which is practically worthless insofar as ac- 
tually providing a saved salary for rural car- 
riers should it become law; 

6. That it proposes an administrative 
method of paying additional equipment 
allowances which is not only impractical but 
totally unrealistic insofar as granting the 
amount of equipment allowance needed to 
operate our vehicles; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each member of the congressional 
delegation of Wisconsin, and to Senators 
PROXMIRE and WILey, and that we urge their 
cooperation in securing favorable committee 
action in reporting a fair and equitable salary 
bill for the rural delivery service, and their 
vote to secure passage of such a bill; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we express the thanks and 
appreciation of the mem of this as- 
sociation for whatever assistance they will 
provide on this issue, as well as for past 
favors and consideration. 


RESOLUTION 
MINORITY APPOINTMENTS TO 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 363); which was 
read, considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Case, is hereby excused from fur- 
ther service on the Committee on Com- 
merce; that the Senator from Vermont, Mr. 
Provuty, is hereby excused from further 
service on the Committee on Public Works; 
that the Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. 
MourpHy, is hereby excused from further 
service on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and that the Senator from 
Kansas, Mr. Pearson, is hereby excused from 
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further service on the Committee on Rules 
and Administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. Case, be and he is hereby as- 
Signed to service on the Committee on 
Armed Services; that the Senator from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Proury, be and he is hereby as- 
signed to service on the Committee on 
Commerce; that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Murry, be and he is here- 
by assigned to service on the Committee on 
Public Works; that the Senator from Kan- 
sas, Mr. PEARSON, be and he is hereby as- 
signed to service on the Committee on Public 
Works; and the Senator from South Dakota, 
Mr. Borrum, be and he is hereby assigned to 
service on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1963— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 10904) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Busu, 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. Douc- 
Las) submitted an amendment, intend- 
ed to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
House bill 10904, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—CHANGE OF 
CONFEREE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] be replaced by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] 
as a conferee on S. 2996, the Foreign 
Assistance Act, This request is made 
with the approval of the chairman of 
the committee and the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the committee, and 
with the approval of the two members 
of the committee concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that today 
the Senate received the nomination of 
William R. Tyler, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10606) to 
extend and improve the public assistance 
and child welfare services programs of 
the Social Security Act, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Mitts, Mr. Kinc of California, Mr. 
O’Brien of Illinois, Mr. Mason, and Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Leslie M. Paterson, Janet Paterson, and Mary 
Paterson; 

H.R. 7369. An act for the relief of Gerda 
Godin; and 

H.R. 11131. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


FIRST ANNUAL GOLDEN ROSE 
AWARD TO SENATOR MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, tomorrow, 
the Members of this body will have the 
pleasure of attending ceremonies hon- 
oring one of the most able; popular, and 
gracious Members of the Senate, Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine. 

On this very special occasion, Senator 
Smarr will be the recipient of the first 
annual Golden Rose Award, to be pre- 
sented by Mrs. Doris H. Remis, president 
of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
tion, in token of Senator Smirn’s im- 
portant contributions to public under- 
standing of the use of flowers in our 
daily lives. 

The Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asso- 
ciation could have made no better choice 
for this award than Senator Smirx. All 
of us here will agree that she completely 
epitomizes the beauty and the enduring 
qualities of the flower for which this 
important award is named. 

All of us are familiar with the fact 
that Senator SmITH has for many years 
worn a single garnet rose each day, a 
practice which she began even before 
her election to Congress, in 1940, as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
Not only have we come to appreciate this 
touch of floral beauty as a natural part 
of our daily lives in this Chamber; we 
have also come to expect it as a matter 
of course. To think of MARGARET SMITH 
without the single, graceful rose she has 
made the hallmark of her personal taste 
and discrimination would be as unlikely 
as to think of her missing a record vote, 
after she has responded to more than 
1,220 consecutive rollcall votes in the 
Senate. 

The decision of the board of directors 
of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associa- 
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tion to present this first annual Golden 
Rose Award to Senator SMITH is a timely 
recognition of the fact that the public 
has come to think of MARGARET SMITH as 
both a gracious lady and an able legisla- 
tor, whose qualities, appreciated by all of 
us, are uniquely symbolized by the rose 
she wears. 

I know that Senator Switn’s friends 
in the Senate will share my pleasure in 
the fact that this additional important 
honor has come to her, and will join 
with me in expressing my appreciation 
to the 11,000 members of this outstand- 
ing national organization of florists for 
this award to Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, of Maine. 

I know of no person in any branch of 
Government who more richly deserves 
to have good things and timely recog- 
nition come her way than does Mar- 
GARET SMITH. 

Iam certain that all Members who can 
possibly do so will wish to join Mrs. 
Remis and her associates of Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association on the 
occasion of this tribute to Senator SMITH 
at 11:30 a.m., on Thursday, July 19, in 
the Senate conference room of the 
Capitol. It will, I am certain, be an oc- 
casion that will be long and happily re- 
membered by all of us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ver- 
mont in the remarks he has just made. 
Not only is he a great horticulturist in 
his own right, with a national reputa- 
tion in that field, but he is also a great 
Senator; and I am delighted to have this 
opportunity to join him in paying our 
respects to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Maine, MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH. I look forward with anticipation 
to participating tomorrow in the cere- 
mony which will render honor to this 
great lady among us. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
available to the Senator from Vermont, 
under the 3-minute limitation, has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Vermont may proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New York can use 3 minutes 
in his own right, if he so desires. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for sufficient addi- 
tional time, so that I may yield to other 
Senators, for further tributes to our dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator from Vermont 
desire? 

Mr. AIKEN. Five minutes, or what- 
ever time may be necessary for that pur- 


pose. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
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from Vermont for an additional 5 min- 
utes in the morning hour? 

Mr, AIKEN. I would even ask unani- 
mous consent to permit the President of 
the Senate to speak from the chair, if he 
so desires, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont that he be allowed an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes? The Chair hears 
none; and the Senator from Vermont 1s 
recognized for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say yea, verily” to everything the 
Senator from Vermont has said about 
our distinguished colleague, Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine. I. 
too, would count it an honor to be pres- 
sent at the ceremony tomorrow. 

Let me say, also, that coming from New 
York, it is especially gratifying that the 
flower which is honored by virtue of the 
fact that Mrs. SmirH is named as its 
most eminent and gracious wearer is also 
the flower of the State of New York. In 
addition we are also very happy, indeed, 
in view of the fact that roses grow in 
great profusion in the home community 
of my colleague [Mr. KEATING], which is 
famous for its roses. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont for 
the opportunity to join in this wonder- 
ful tribute to Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, of Maine. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield 30 seconds 
to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I join the Senator 
from Vermont in his tribute to our very 
gracious colleague, Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, of Maine. 

I do not wish to become involved in 
a war of roses; but I will see to it that 
she has some blue grass with which to 
bedeck the other charming shoulder. 
(Laughter.1] 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. As a fellow New Eng- 
lander who has served with Senator 
MARGARET CHASE Smita, of Maine, in 
both the House of Representatives and 
in this body, I should like to join the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont in 
expressing my appreciation of all for 
which Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
stands. 

It is all very well to talk about roses; 
and certainly she is entitled to all of the 
distinction that her devotion to the rose 
has brought to her. But to those of us 
who serve with her, she has many qual- 
ities which are exemplified by something 
deeper than the beautiful outward ap- 
pearance of the rose. She is quiet; she 
is modest; she is unassuming. In all the 
years that I have served with her, she 
has never once, to my knowledge, taken 
advantage of the fact that she was at 
times the only woman, or at times one 
of the few women, in either the House 
or the Senate, unduly to project herself 
or the causes in which she believes, by 
reason of her sex. 

She is every inch a Senator, respected 
and loved by all who know her. 

I would add just one word, in a some- 
what facetious vein: Certainly it is a 
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privilege and a pleasure to have the seat 
next to that of Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH; but the only drawback is that 
if I leave my seat, even for a few mo- 
ments, when I return I always find it 
occupied by some other Senator, either 
from the other side of the aisle or from 
this side. It takes me at least an hour 
to get back into my own seat. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield the remainder of 
the time available to me to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it 
would be rash to seek to vie with the gal- 
lant and distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. Like him, I have the pleas- 
ure of being seated close to MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH on the floor of the Senate. 

I have had a great interest in the rose 
for a number of years. As my colleague 
has stated, in the congressional district 
which I formerly represented is one 
of the greatest rose growing areas in 
the world. Therefore, I was particularly 
heartened to learn that Senator SMITH 
was chosen by the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association to receive the honor 
conferred on her. It is well merited. 

We all love and admire MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH for her gifts of character, 
intellect, and friendship, and for her 
great devotion to her country. I am 
happy to pay her this well deserved com- 
mendation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in my 
garden is a sign of which I am so very 
proud. It says: 

The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth; 
One is nearer God’s Heart in a garden, 
Than any place else on earth. 


How true that is, and what a joy to 
ring seed and shrub and sun and soil 
together to be nurtured by rain and then 
let nature unfurl all her great beauty 
which represents every color in the 
spectrum. 

But something has to be added, for 
when that beauty has been developed by 
the hand of nature and a devoted gar- 
dener, there comes another real joy when 
someone makes use of the flower to give 
joy to himself, to herself, and to others. 
And Senator SMITH, ever since I can 
remember, has made it possible, not only 
for herself but for all others, to enjoy the 
flower for many, many years; and I 
hope it will last for a long time. 

It is not at all strange that countries 
with the oldest cultures probably excel 
others when it comes to flower arranging 
and making the beauty of the flower 
available to everybody. She has done 
this in lavish measure. The award she 
will receive tomorrow will be indeed 
richly deserved, and I congratulate her. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the Senator from Vermont and 
the other Senators who paid their re- 
spects to the good lady who represents 
Maine in the Senate well and favorably. 
I know of her activities in committee 
work. She is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the U.S. Senate, 
and I know the part she plays in that 
committee. She does not ask that Sena- 
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tors be nice to her because she wears a 
blouse or a nice red dress; she wants 
them to know that she is a Senator from 
the State of Maine. I pay my respects 
to the good Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
heard the lovely things that have been 
said about our associate, MARGARET. 
Through the years I have had the pleas- 
ure of knowing her quite well. Every- 
thing that has been said, of course, is ac- 
curate. I join in all the compliments 
that have been paid her, and add that I 
appreciate fully not only her ability, but, 
as a Senator from the great State of 
Maine, the contribution she has made on 
pivotal votes like the vote of yesterday. 

So I congratulate her, and the State of 
Maine for keeping her as a Senator. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate will participate in a 
fine and fitting recognition of the dis- 
tinguished and outstanding service of 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH. I have 
had the privilege of serving in both the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate with Senator SMITH over a period 
of many years. She is indeed one of our 
leading and outstanding citizens. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, no 
Member of the U.S. Senate is more 
gifted, gallant, gracious, able, or attrac- 
tive than is the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. A rose 
graces her immaculate attire each day, 
but I must say she graces each rose she 
wears each day, as well. Surely, she is 
the logical recipient of the first annual 
Golden Rose Award. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the rose is a lovely flower, and I am de- 
lighted that I am to have the privilege 
of being honored tomorrow. I am es- 
pecially pleased that my friend, my able 
and distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Vermont, made such very 
generous remarks in referring to me. 

I have no words with which to express 
myself with respect to all the fine things 
that have been said about me today by 
my friends in the Senate. 


RETIREMENT OF J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial under the caption 
“Who Will Fill Hoover’s Shoes?” which 
was published in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 
16, 1962] 
WHo WILL FIL Hoover's SHOES? 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for the last 38 years, 
is 67 years old. He is only 3 years away from 
the age of compulsory retirement—unless 
the President gives him a waiver. The 
Globe-Democrat strongly believes it is in 
the national interest to keep Mr. Hoover in 
his job regardless of age, just as long as he 
is physically and mentally fit to hold it 
down. 

The FBI Director is an institution in 
Washington. His flawless handling of one of 
the most sensitive positions in the Govern- 
ment—and his national reputation—have 
enabled him to stay on despite changes in 
administration. 
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This is fortunate for the country. The 
FBI is the Nation’s first line of defense 
against Communist infiltration and espio- 
nage. This agency has been an effective 
guardian of the national security without 
engaging in witch hunts. But it has been 
effective for two reasons. 

One, it has been kept above politics. 

Two, its able Director is also a vigilant 
anti-Communist, who knows that the mem- 
bers of the party, both foreign and domestic, 
are dedicated enemies of our way of life. 

At times, in the past, Mr. Hoover seemed 
to be the only key Government official in 
Washington who had the Communist Party’s 
number, Today, there are many who would 
prefer to class it as merely another political 
party, like the Republicans or Democrats, 
and entitled to the same rights and privi- 
leges. 

Of course, one of these privileges would 
be freedom from FBI surveillance. 

At some time, this important post of FBI 
Director will have to be filled by another 
man. Mr. Hoover is indispensable, but not 
immortal. 

The Nation must insure, as well as it can, 
that this position of trust is not handed out 
to a party wheelhorse or to a weak, pliant or 
untrustworthy man who would relax the 
FBI's vigilance. 

This week, Congress woke up to the fact 
there is presently no protection against either 
of these dangers. The head of the FBI is 
merely another civil servant whom the At- 
torney General can choose at will—like a 
stenographer. 

This is true even though the Director heads 
an agency which has 13,776 employees and 
a budget of $127,016,000 a year. 

Senator Evererrt DIRKSEN, Illinois Republi- 
can, has introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide some insurance that a worthy successor 
will an Mr. Hoover’s shoes, when he leaves. 
His bill would require that the Director of 
the FBI be appointed by the President, for 
a 15-year term, subject to the approval of - 
the U.S. Senate. 

Presidential appointment and Senate ap- 
proval is required for other major executive 
appointments. The Director of the FBI, who 
is vested with vast power as head of the 
Nation’s chief investigative agency, certainly 
falls in that class. 


THE TABLING OF THE ANDERSON 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I am 
sure that all my colleagues read in the 
morning papers the account of the dra- 
matic vote yesterday on the so-called 
medicare bill. The subtitle in the 
Washington Post is as follows: Biparti- 
san Vote Tables Proposal for the Ses- 
sion.” This headline covers the story 
by Mr. Robert C. Albright. In another 
story by Carroll Kilpatrick in the same 
paper, I found this quote attributed to 
President Kennedy: 

Nearly all the Republicans and a hand- 
ful of Democrats voted with them to give us 
today’s setback. 


This statement by the President was 
quite a shock to me. I thought the 
quotation must have been in error un- 
til I turned on the 8 o'clock television 
news this morning and actually saw and 
heard the President make it. 

That handful of Democrats is really a 
handful. Among those 21 Democrats 
are 10 major committee chairmen, the 
former distinguished Democratic candi- 
date for the vice-presidency and the 
secretary of the Democratic conference 
in the Senate. This handful includes 
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the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

This handful includes a group of 21 
distinguished Senators who have a total 
congressional service of nearly 4% cen- 
turies, 445 years, to be exact. 

This handful includes one Senator who 
was serving in the Congress before Pres- 
ident Kennedy was born. It includes 
many who have served their States as 
Governors and many who were holding 
public office at the time President Ken- 
nedy was born. 

Mr. President, this indeed is quite a 
handful. As a member of the opposition 
party, I was proud to be associated with 
5 distinguished group in yesterday's 
vote. 


DROUGHT IN NEW YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 

the attention of the Senate that it can 
happen to us, too. New York State 
and other areas in the northeastern 
United States are suffering from a 
drought which many experts consider 
the worst of this century. 
In some areas 10 weeks have passed 
without a trickle of rain. The effect this 
is having on the State’s agriculture is 
enormous. The New York State Disaster 
Committee in Albany has reported that 
hay and feed crops have been cut back 
up to 60 percent and grazing pastures 
have burned out. The drought also has 
zuined about 25 percent of the State's 
vegetable and fruit crops. 

Governcr Rockefeller has named 24 
counties in New York State as disaster 
areas. Ten named last week were: Al- 
leghany, Chenango, Delaware, Franklin, 
Herkimer, Oneida, Schuyler, St. Law- 
rence, Tompkins, and Yates. 

Yesterday, the Governor designated 14 
more counties: Broome, Chemung, Clin- 
ton, Columbia, Cortland, Dutchess, 
Madison, Onondaga, Orange, Otsego, 
Rensselaer, Sullivan, Steuben, and 
Tioga. 

As a result of this serious situation, 
Governor Rockefeller and the New York 
State Congressional Steering Committee 
have asked Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville T. Freeman to give farmers in these 
counties permission to use grazing and 
hay acreage that has been retired under 
the soil bank and feed grain programs. 
In addition, the Federal Government can 
make available low-interest loans to 
farmers suffering from the effects of the 
drought. 

The Agriculture Department should 
act on this request promptly. The facts 
fully support Federal action to aid these 
Grought-stricken areas in New York 
State. 
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APPOINTMENT IN SOVIET UNION OF 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the fact that, as carried in 
a front page announcement in most of 
our papers—I find it in the New York 
Times—the Soviet Union has named 
Veniamin E. Dymshits as chairman of 
the State Planning Committee. 

It will be remembered that I have 
protested time and time again the treat- 
ment by the Soviet regime of Jews in 
the Soviet Union. The announcement 
that the Soviet Union has named Ven- 
iamin E. Dymshits, an engineer, to be 
a Deputy Premier and appointed him 
to the highly responsible post of chair- 
man of the State Planning Committee 
is significant. The news on this ap- 
pointment headlines that Mr. Dymshits 
is Jewish. The conjunction of this fact 
with recent sharp criticism in the free 
world of Soviet Government efforts to 
make Soviet Jews the scapegoats for the 
Soviet’s economic difficulties shows that 
the Kremlin may well be very sensitive 
to the charge of being against its own 
citizens of the Jewish faith as I have 
alleged time and again. 

The appointment of a Jew to high 
position, the first since Lazar Kaganovich 
was ousted in 1957, obviously does not 
answer charges I have made and which 
many organizations have protested. It 
should not be allowed to constitute an- 
other Soviet effort to divert attention 
from the crackdown on Jewish cultural 
life, from the unusual press treatment in 
the U.S.S.R. about Jews charged with 
economic offenses, and the severe sen- 
tences and executions inflicted on them. 
This appointment does not mitigate the 
linking of those crimes with the syna- 
gogue, the imprisonment of lay religious 
leaders, and the prohibition of elemen- 
tary religious ritual practices such as the 
baking of unleavened bread at Passover. 

I am gratified that the Soviet Union 
has seemingly reacted to the protests 
of religious and other organizations and 
to the inquiries which I and my col- 
leagues publicly have made. It offers 
evidence I feel that all of these groups 
should continue to keep pressing, that 
world opinion is a force that the Soviet 
rulers must reckon with, and I would 
urge that they continue while the dan- 
ger of discrimination and persecution of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union continues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
news item which appeared in the New 
York Times, July 18, entitled “Jew Is 
Appointed High Soviet Aid.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jew Is APPOINTED HIGH SOVIET AID 
(By Theodore Shabad) 

Moscow, July 18.—The Soviet Union an- 
nounced today the appointment of Veniamin 
E. Dymshits, an engineer, to the key post 
of chairman of the State Planning Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Dymshits, who is Jewish, was also 
named a Deputy Premier. 

The new planning chief thus became the 
first Jew to hold such a high position since 
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the ouster of Lazar M. Kaganovich from a 
position of power in 1957. 

The State Planning Committee is charged 
with planning the Soviet economy. 

Mr. Dymshits replaces Viadimir N. Novikov, 
who had been chairman of the Planning 
Committee. The committee is also known 
by its Russian contraction, Gosplan. Mr. 
Novikov has been a Deputy Premier since 
May 1960. 

Tass, the official Soviet press agency, an- 
nounced the shakeup. It did not list an- 
other appointment for Mr. Novikoy, but it 
said that he was being assigned to other du- 
ties. 

The committee has been criticized fre- 
quently in the Soviet press in recent months 
for failure to carry out effective planning. 

The most recent criticism of the commit- 
tee was made earlier this month in connec- 
tion with its failure to insure production 
of agricultural machinery needed by the 
grain-growing virgin lands of the Kazakh- 
stan Republic, 

A large grain harvest is expected this year 
in the area, but fear has been expressed that 
machinery supplies may be inadequate to 
bring in the harvest. 

The rise of Mr. Dymshits to the high post 
of Deputy Premier marks one of the most 
rapid advances by a Soviet official in recent 
years. 

Mr. Dymshits, who is 52 years old, was 
born in Feodosiya in the Crimea and has 
been employed as an engineer in the con- 
struction of industrial enterprises. 

In the middle 1950's he was in charge of 
construction plans for the Soviet lead in- 
dustry. At the same time he was a deputy 
minister for the construction of steel and 
chemical enterprises. 

In 1957, when most central industrial 
ministries were abolished in favor of a re- 
gional system of management, Mr. Dymshits 
was appointed chief engineer for construc- 
tion of the Bhilai steel plant in India. The 
plant was being built with Soviet assistance. 
He remained in India until the summer of 
1959. 

After his return to Moscow he was ap- 
pointed head of a department in the State 
Planning Committee with the title of Min- 
ister in the Soviet Cabinet. Earlier this 
year he was appointed a first deputy chair- 
man of the planning committee. He held 
that post until today. 

Mr. Dymshits was made a member of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee at 
the 22d party congress last autumn. He is 
also a Deputy to the Supreme Soviet, the 
National Parliament. He represents the city 
of Kharabovsk. 


OMINOUS CONDITIONS IN VIETNAM 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recent press reports indicating that 
our efforts in South Vietnam not only 
are not going well—but also are doomed 
to failure unless certain basie policies 
and attitudes are changed without any 
delay—are ominous. 

They are ominous not only because of 
the indications of failure and further 
losses to communism in that area of the 
world, but also because they are indica- 
tive, if not conclusive, that the Kennedy 
administration is either not realistic 
about the situation and is misleading it- 
self with bootstrap optimism, or it is 
deliberately withholding the actual facts 
or misrepresenting the facts to the 
American people. 

Of the many excellent editorials on 
this matter, two are especially worthy 
of note—the July 16, 1962, editorial of 
the Christian Science Monitor entitled 
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“Does McNamara Hear?“ - and the July 
18, 1962, editorial of the Washington 
Daily News entitled “Reverses in Viet- 
nam.” I invite the attention of the 
Members of this body to these editorials, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dors MCNAMARA HEAR? 


Warning flags are flying in South Vietnam. 
Two recent dispatches by the Associated 
Press raise grave doubts about the progress 
of the guerrilla war in that country. One 
was written from Saigon, the other was based 
on anonymous interviews with Army officers 
returned to the United States. They are 
supported by the general tenor of other 
American newspaper reports from the battle 
area. 

The most important charges are two, It 
is said that the new techniques and weapons 
devised by the U.S. Army for its special new 
guerrilla forces are not working out well. 
It is also said that President Diem’s govern- 
ment is not giving essential political support 
to the campaign. 

The military charges are officially denied. 
Both Secretary McNamara and Army Chief 
of Staff Gen. George H. Decker insist the 
campaign is going well, considering that it 
is just getting started and is bound to last 
a long time. 

We respect these denials. No doubt they 
are sincere. Furthermore, top officials have 
to be tough minded about complaints. They 
often turn out to be gripes from lower levels 
where impatient or biased officers don't see 
the whole picture. Newspapermen often 
pick up these gripes and overrate them. 

But Mr. McNamara is new at running a 
war. Seasoned news correspondents know 
that in time of stress the top brass often 
does not get the facts straight, especially 
where political maladjustments are involved. 
And there are also times when the high 
command knows things are wrong but can- 
not speak out. In this case the Kennedy 
administration has failed to persuade Presi- 
dent Diem to make needed political changes 
and considers itself bound to support him 
nevertheless. Criticism of the Diem regime 
is not permitted, either from State Depart- 
ment or military sources. Complaints are 
bottled up. 

So the distress signals coming from news- 
paper correspondents ought to be taken 
seriously. These men could be wrong, espe- 
cially in details. It is often too easy for 
lower echelons to refute particular state- 
ments and miss, deliberately or unwittingly, 
the main point of the charge. 

President Diem, says one officer quoted 
by the Associated Press, is “creating a vast 
reservoir of discontent” by not explaining 
the need for moving villagers into fortified 
areas. The Diem regime is said to be 
steeped in a defensive mentality which is 
inadequate to the task. Meanwhile, arother 
dispatch says the special new American 
guerrilla forces, on which President Kennedy 
has staked so much, cannot move into the 
jungle and stay there for long. They tend 
to fight from the roads and rivers as the 
French did before losing the Indochina war. 
Some American advisers who try to live like 
the Vietnamese find they can last 3 or 4 days 
before a return to civilization is necessary.” 
Armored amphibious personnel carriers are 
said to be unsatisfactory and American 
weapons still, after redesigning, too heavy 
for jungle warfare. These are only samples, 

The point is that President Kennedy has 
staked all on a military success by his new 
guerrilla forces, because his efforts to ob- 
tain political reform—which is of cardinal 
importance to guerrilla operations—were 
unsuccessful, So if the new military tactics 
are not doing well, and they have to carry 
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a heavy political handicap, in addition, the 
situation is not as promising as Mr. Mc- 
Namara thinks, or says. 

Does he really know? A good reporter can- 
not accept an official line; he has to talk to 
the men doing the job out on location—lots 
of them, Especially when higher authority 
is not around. Mr. McNamara has made 
some flying trips but does he really get the 
facts? 

This particular guerrilla war is far too 
important to rest on misunderstandings. 
There is a real question whether it can be 
won under President Diem in the first place. 
Everything depends, since he declines to 
change his policies, on whether the special 
guerrilla forces are equal to the task. The 
reporters appear to doubt it. This is the 
time to listen and find out what lies be- 
hind their reports. 


REVERSES IN VIETNAM 


If we're making any gains in South Viet- 
nam it doesn’t show on the scoreboard, de- 
spite optimistic appraisals put out from 
time to time in Washington. 

Certainly the casualty list of Americans 
is growing, even though we aren’t supposed 
to be in a shooting war there. And the jun- 
gle war is taking an even greater toll of 
Vietnamese troops. All of which reflects 
the unceasing buildup and reinforcement 
of Communist troops from North Vietnam 
via Laos. 

Meanwhile Secretary of State Dean Rusk is 
in Geneva to sign that 14-nation agreement 
which is supposed to make Laos neutral. A 
truly neutral nation, of course, would not 
permit Communist combat forces to be 
moved through its area and on into another 
country to fight an aggressive war—but that 
is just what Laos is doing now and will con- 
tinue to do, agreement or no agreement, 

Which prompts us to ask what became of 
Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD'’s 
call for a wide-scale reappraisal of U.S. policy 
in southeast Asia. At best, he said, we were 
following a marktime“ course, at worst a 
“collision course,” and events were “moving 
toward a point of critical decision.” That 
was weeks ago and we appear to be plugging 
along as if nothing were happening. 

Another such weekend of serious reverses 
can hardly be ignored. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE LUMBER IN- 
DUSTRY IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for many 
months past a group of western Sena- 
tors have advised the administration of 
the very deep economic depression the 
lumber industry of the West is suffering. 
The chief cause of this depression un- 
questionably is the competition the 
American lumber industry faces from a 
subsidized lumber industry in Canada, 
an industry which is the beneficiary of 
direct and indirect subsidies from the 
Canadian Government. 

The situation is so serious that more 
than 200 lumber mills in the States of 
Oregon and Washington have closed 
down in the past 12 months. 

This administration has had the facts 
presented to it by the western Senators 
time and time again. Unfortunately 
there has not been a single agency of this 
administration which has been willing to 
do the things necessary to be done in 
order to protect the lumber industry of 
the United States. Yesterday the head 
of the Maritime Administration, Mr. 
Donald W. Alexander, came before the 
Senate Commerce Committee and testi- 
fied against the Magnuson-Morse 
amendments to the Jones Act and 
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against the Neuberger bill in respect to 
the Jones Act. Mr. Alexander did not 
offer the slightest suggestion by way of 
alternative to help save our lumber in- 
dustry from ruin. It is apparently the 
verdict of this administration that the 
lumber industry shall be irreparably in- 
jured by unfair Canadian competition. 

I testified at the Commerce Committee 
hearing yesterday, Mr. President, and I 
ask unanimous consent that my testi- 
mony may be printed in the Record at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Morse. I want to make a state- 
ment, because I heard a few moments ago 
the administration, through Mr. Alexander 
and other witnesses, is giving an adverse re- 
port on S. 2737 and S. 3105, and I want to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that in my judgment 
means an adverse report permanently. I 
have had a fishline thrown out to me before 
about temporary, tentative opinions. I 
haven't been here for 18 years not to know 
what Mr, Alexander’s testimony really means. 

I want to say to the committee that I ap- 
preciate very much the full opportunity you 
have given me to participate in the exten- 
sive hearings you have held on the lumber 
situation. 

I do not think there is any doubt that the 
lumber industry in the Northwest is at a 
disadvantage with Canada. In particular, 
the substantial segment which historically 
has shipped its lumber to the east coast by 
water is unable to compete with Canadian 
water shippers. This segment accounts for 
10 percent of all the lumber producers in 
the West. It accounts for a greater amount 
of the Oregon and Washington production. 

Previously we enjoyed over 90 percent of 
the market compared to Canada; today less 
than 30 percent of the market is ours. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I urge that 
your committee act on the evidence before 
it and report either S. 2737 or any other bill 
which will effectively restore the ability of 
our water-shipping lumber mills to more 
successfully compete with Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I would have you keep in mind 
during the last 12 months, more than 200 
lumber mills in the States of Oregon and 
Washington closed their doors. They have 
gone broke. 

Yet I hear spokesmen for the administra- 
tion, up to the White House level, tell us 
that Canada is in a very difficult financial 
position and had it not been for the loans 
that we made to Canada recently, Canada 
would have gone broke. 

Well, I want to say from this witness chair 
today, that I invite the President of the 
United States to come out to Oregon and 
tell that to the people of Oregon. Let him 
tell the people of Oregon that our great 
concern about the financial condition of 
Canada should be placed ahead of the con- 
cern of the operators of the lumber industry 
in Oregon and Washington. 

I don’t intend to support the President in 
any such position. I have made that clear 
to him, and I make it clear now on a public 
record. 

I don’t intend to support the President of 
the United States and his administration in 
liquidating the lumber industry of Oregon 
for the benefit of Canada. 

I would also have this record show that 
Canada has been pouring in to Communist 
China her wheat and getting gold in return. 
That is Canada’s business. But it happens 
to be our business to protect the economy 
of our country. 
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I took the President at his word when 
early in the discussion of the foreign trade 
bill, and every member of this committee was 
there and heard it from his own lips, when 
he briefed us on the foreign trade bill, that 
he did not propose to do irreparable injury 
to American industry. I say from this wit- 
ness stand, this noon, that we are doing 
irreparable injury to the lumber industry 
of my State and I don't intend to support 
a foreign trade bill that liquidates the 
economy of my State because lumber hap- 
pens to be the greatest source of income in 
Oregon. 

Let this be the notice to this administra- 
tion that the senior Senator from Oregon 
does not intend to support this administra- 
tion in wrecking the lumber industry of my 
home State. 

And to Mr. Alexander and the Maritime 
Board, and the Department of Agriculture, 
and every other department of this executive 
branch of the Government, permit me to 
say they have an obligation to come before 
the committee with some alternatives as to 
what we should do about the lumber indus- 
try of this country. 

I don't intend, may I say, to support my 
administration and the great mistake it is 
making in connection with the irreparable 
damage that it is doing to the lumber in- 
dustry of the United States. To the Presi- 
dent I say from this witness chair today, “Mr. 
President, your program is doing irreparable 
damage to the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest and it is about time that you 
start issuing some orders to the various de- 
partments of your administration to see to it 
that this injury is stopped.” 

That is my testimony and I shall stand 
on it, Mr. Chairman. If the administration 
wants to fight on this issue, then we will 
have to join the issue, because I want to 
say to my administration, I haven't a leg 
to stand on from the standpoint of making 
the tremendous loans that they made to 
Canada, to supposedly build up the economic 
condition of Canada, and not at the same 
time take steps to protect our own lumber 
industry. Within a very few hours after they 
made the loans to Canada what did Canada 
do? 

Canada proceeded to put import duties on 
one American product after another, going 
into Canada. 

. I ask, Mr. President, is this foreign trade 
a two-way street or isn’t it? 

The time has come for the Commerce De- 
partment, for the Secretary of Commerce, 
and for the other Cabinet officers of this 
Government, to give us some support on 
this lumber issue. For example, we could 
have temporary quotas on lumber coming to 
the United States from Canada. 

In setting the quota, we could select an 
historic figure that would show the average 
imports from Canada into the United States 
for a representative period such as the last 
10 years. 

Let the lumber come in free until that 
figure is reached; at that point we should im- 
pose a temporary quota until we can get 
time to pass the necessary legislation to pro- 
tect our U.S. lumber industry. 

We cannot sit here and justify liquidating 
the lumber economy of this country. 

If my Government wants a few sugges- 
tions from me as to how we can handle the 
matter of U.S. finances, I refer them to the 
speech I made on the floor of the Senate 
a few days ago in which I discussed the sub- 


I want my administration to know that I 
think a very serious revision of the whole 
foreign trade program is in order so that we 
will make great savings out of that foreign 
ald program instead of sending down the 
drain the millions and millions of dollars 
that we are now sending down the drain at 
the expense of the American taxpayer. We 
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have allies that we have economically re- 
habilitated. are in a better position 
now to aid some of the underdeveloped 
countries than is the United. States. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
come to this parting of the ways over this 
lumber issue but we have reached it, as far 
as the senior Senator from Oregon is con- 
cerned, when such a great economic in- 
justice is done to my section of the country. 

I will be glad to answer questions. I have 
a lot more that can be said on this impor- 
tant topic. 


Mr. MORSE. In my testimony, Mr. 
President, I served notice on my ad- 
ministration, with deep regret, that I 
do not propose to sit in the Senate and 
liquidate the economy of my State for 
the benefit of Canada. The chief 
source of income for my State is from 
the lumber industry. I do not propose 
to export American jobs to Canada. 
Such is the result of the failure of the 
administration to give needed protec- 
tion to the American lumber industry. 

I know the administration has taken 
a position that Canada is in a serious 
financial plight. I suggested yesterday 
that the President of the United States 
should come out and tell the people of 
my State the administration's justifica- 
tion for seeking to be of economic aid 
to Canada while we force into liquida- 
tion many lumber mills in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The western Senators have made 
specific proposals. We have proposed 
amendments to the Jones Act which 
would do away with the great advantage 
Canadian mills have in respect to wa- 
terborne shipments, by way of freight 
rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 more minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the re- 
quirements of the Jones Act imposed 
upon Ameriean lumber mills is a form 
of subsidy which the Canadian mills 
are getting because they are free to 
ship in foreign bottoms. In my judg- 
ment it is unjustifiable that we do not 
come to the relief of the American lum- 
ber mills by modifying the Jones Act. 

It has been pointed out that the 
United States made a huge loan of many 
millions of dollars to Canada in recent 
weeks to bolster the Canadian economy. 
But let the President of the United 
States explain to the people of the State 
of Oregon and the people of the State 
of Washington why no relief should be 
provided to the lumber industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. Immediately after 
the United States made the loan of 
many millions of dollars to Canada it 
was only a matter of hours before the 
Canadian Government ordered in- 
creased imposts on one American prod- 
uct after another, by way of tariffs on 
American goods going into Canada. 

In regard to this problem all that I 
am asking—and many of the western 
Senators make the same request—is a 
temporary quota on Canadian lumber, 
fixed at that point of the average past 
10-year importation into the United 
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States. We ask, when that amount of 
lumber comes in, that then the tempo- 
rary quota automatically affix to further 
Canadian imports until we can work out 
a negotiated arrangement with Canada 
in regard to the great damage Canada is 
doing to the lumber industry in our 
States. 

What are we getting from the agencies 
of this administration? We are getting 
a flat “No” in regard to a temporary 
quota in respect to Canadian lumber. 

It is not easy for the Senator from 
Oregon to take the position he took in 
the hearing yesterday, but I take it today 
on the floor of the Senate. I cannot 
vote for the President’s foreign trade bill 
until the President of the United States 
does something for lumber, which he was 
perfectly willing to do for textiles. As 
I said at the hearing yesterday, every 
Senator on the Democratic side of the 
committee table heard in that briefing 
that we received from the President him- 
self that there was no intention, through 
his foreign trade bill, to do irreparable 
damage to any industry in this country. 
I know he means it, but I believe that 
the President is not getting the facts in 
regard to the lumber industry. I intend 
to do everything I can to see to it that he 
gets the facts. I serve notice now that 
mine is one yote against the trade bill 
until we get comparable justice for lum- 
ber as was given to the textile industry. 
The lumber depression that has hit the 
Pacific Northwest is doing irreparable 
damage to the entire economy of my 
State. 

The time for the Kennedy administra- 
tion to face up to the depression in the 
lumber industry is now. We are entitled 
to some relief, and to get it quickly. This 
great damage which the administra- 
tion’s policy of no action is producing 
within the lumber industry must be cor- 
rected without further delay unless the 
administration thinks it is right to alow 
Canada to take away from our own lum- 
ber industry our own domestic lumber 
market. We are only asking for that 
degree of protection which will give our 
lumber producers an equal opportunity 
to compete with the Canadians for our 
own U.S. domestic lumber market. The 
advantages given to the Canadian mills 
by the Canadian Government puts our 
lumber operators in competition in part 
with the Canadian Government while 
our own Government sits on its hands 
and permits this irreparable injury to 
the lumber industry to go on. 

My administration had better con- 
sider the fact that Canada has been 
able to dispose of most of her surplus 
wheat to Communist China in return 
for Communist gold. Yet my adminis- 
tration cannot provide relief to an 
American industry that is being done 
great competitive injustice by way of 
Canadian governmental subsidies to 
Canada’s lumber industry. 

I simply think that the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Agri- 
culture in regard to forest policies, the 
Department of State, the Tariff Com- 
mission—in fact, every administrative 
department and agency of Government— 
are merely following a do nothing” pol- 
icy in connection with the sorry, de- 
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pressed plight of the lumber industry 
of the West. The Government has a 
responsibility to provide the relief to 
which the lumber industry is entitled, 
to stop subsidizing Canada at the ex- 
pense of our own economy, and to start 
giving some economic relief to our own 
lumber industry rather than to Canada’s. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
MUST MOVE FASTER ON 
DROUGHT THAN ON ESTES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Governor Rockefeller, of New 
York, designated 14 more counties as 
disaster areas, This brings the total 
number of New York counties affected 
to 24. 

The plight of farmers in this region is 
critical. The next step is up to Secre- 
tary Freeman. He has been asked to 
permit the grazing and harvesting of 
grain held by the Government in the soil 
bank and under the feed grain and wheat 
stabilization programs. My colleague 
[Mr. Javits] and I have joined Governor 
Rockefeller in urging immediate action 
by the Secretary. 

To me, the situation appears clear cut. 
Applications are on file in the Depart- 
ment. I had hoped that the Secretary 
would have reached a decision by today, 
but the wheels of government move slow- 
ly. Nothing is so frustrating under crisis 
conditions, like these, as to have to sit 
around and wait for a big bureaucracy 
to lumber into position to be of assist- 
ance. 

Governor Rockefeller has already 
made a finding that an emergency exists. 
It would appear to me that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could have and 
would have moved more swiftly to reach 
a decision, which, in essence, is a re- 
affirmation of what the State of New 
York authorities, who are much closer 
to the situation, have already decided. 
I hope that the Secretary will act today, 
but I fear, from what I have learned 
from the Department of Agriculture, that 
we will not have a decision until late in 
the week. 

Mr. President, this drought does not 
involve farmers alone. It involves a 
whole, vast region in the Northeast, en- 
compassing farmlands in both New 
Jersey and New York. The resultant 
drying up of crops will hit consumers in 
this region, as well as farmers. It is 
reliably reported that dairy prices are 
very likely to increase because of a re- 
duction of almost 10 percent in dairy 
output. Fruit and vegetable crops will 
be hit. Peaches, apples, vegetables, and 
other produce may be more expensive, 
and it is probable that prices, even for 
these smaller and less hearty crops, will 
be higher than average. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture cannot make it rain. I am not 
asking him to do that, but he can give 
us some extra feed which will relieve 
dairy farmers and will indirectly benefit 
the housewives and consumers of the 
Northeast when they go to market. 
Dairying is the biggest farm industry in 
New York. A great deal is at stake. I 
hope it will not take the Department as 
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long to find out that our farmers are 
right, as it took them to find out that 
Mr. Estes was wrong. 


A JUDICIAL REBUKE TO 
BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
rejecting the fatuous and ill-conceived 
effort of the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
void the long-existing certificate of Pan 
American World Airways to serve the 
lower 48 States-Alaska route, the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia has cogently reaffirmed some of our 
most basic principles of jurisprudence. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, presum- 
ably acting in its quasi-judicial role, 
announced in advance what it purposed 
to do to the air transportation connect- 
ing Alaska with the lower 48 States and 
then proceeded to try and carry out the 
objective which it had proclaimed. It 
proposed to act as plaintiff, judge, jury, 
and executioner. 

U.S. District Judge Alexander Holtzoff, 
in an admirably worded decision, has re- 
jected this design of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and has permanently en- 
joined that agency from such action. 

The opinion is of such importance, not 
merely in the instant case but for the 
protection of air carriers generally, that 
I shall ask that this opinion, in full, be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

It should be pointed out, as I have 
before on the floor of the Senate on sev- 
eral occasions, since this ill-advised ac- 
tion by the Civil Aeronautics Board was 
first conceived, that Alaska has, in effect, 
only one useful form of transportation; 
namely, that by air. Passenger service 
by sea over regular routes ceased in 1954. 
The only other surface transportation is 
over the long, round-about, Alaska High- 
way, unpaved in Canada. Within Alas- 
ka, a majority of its communities are 
unconnected by highway or railway. 
Consequently, Alaska’s lifeline for pas- 
senger traffic and for all emergency 
transport of goods depends on air trans- 
portation. 

With great enterprise and persistent 
energy four carriers; namely, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Northwest Airlines, Pacific 
Northern Airlines, and Alaska Airlines, 
have after prolonged effort established 
admirable communications between 
Alaska and the other States. It is the 
one outstanding, commendable achieve- 
ment in Alaska transportation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board made no 
secret of its purpose to scrap all this. 
Its announced purpose was to abolish 
Pan American service completely, to 
limit Northwest Airlines to Alaska serv- 
ice merely incidental to its oriental 
service, and to compel a shotgun wed- 
ding between Alaska Airlines and Pa- 
cific Northern Airlines. The Civil Aero- 
nautic Board’s proposal would have 
created virtually a monopoly of air 
transportation in the 48 States-Alaska 
service. The alleged motivation for this 
incredible effort was to economize on 
subsidies. Yet Pan American Airways 
is an unsubsidized carrier, and the logic 
of the CAB’s attempted performance is 
therefore difficult to fathom. Moreover, 
Pan American Airways was the pioneer 
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in the development of Alaska aviation. 

In the early days of commercial avia- 

tion, in the 1920’s, it sent Charles Lind- 

bergh and Juan Trippe to explore possible 
routes from the States to Alaska and on 
to the Orient. Pan American pioneered 
those routes. Pan American furnished 
the first commercial transportation be- 
tween the lower States and Alaska in 

1940. It has recently established ad- 

mirable daily jet service over these 

routes. 

It is highly gratifying that the court 
has faced this issue so clearly and de- 
cided it so definitely. Let it be hoped 
that the CAB will now abandon its fur- 
ther attempts to wreck the only form of 
transportation which Alaskans enjoy— 
transportation which is not only essen- 
tial to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of their economy, but essential in 
the interest of national defense. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
opinion of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia be presented in full 
at this point, as well as two of my state- 
ments made on the floor of the Senate 
entitled “The Civil Aeronautics Board's 
Folly” and “Is the Double Standard To 
Be Back With Us—Shall We Subsidize 
Aviation Abroad but Not at Home?“ 
They give the story of what this Federal 
bureau has sought to do and what the 
consequences would be were it to suc- 
ceed. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[In the U.S. District Court for the District 

of Columbia] 

Pan AMERICAN WORLD Amwars, INC., PLAIN- 
TIFF, v. ALAN S. BOYD, ROBERT T. MURPHY, 
WHITNEY GILLIZAND, CHAN GURNEY, G. 
JOSEPH MINETTI, AS INDIVIDUALS, AND AS 
MEMBERS OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
DEFENDANTS, AND ALASKA AIRLINES, INC., 
DEFENDANTS-INTERVENOR 

(Civil action No. 1236-62) 
OPINION 

William E. Miller, of Washington, D.C. 
for the plaintiff. 

David C. Acheson, U.S. attorney; Joseph 
M. Hannon and Frank Q. Nebeker, assistant 
US. attorneys, all of Washington, D.C., for 
the defendants. 

James F. Bell, of Washington, D.C., for 
the defendant-intervenor. 

This action is brought by Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., an air carrier, against 
the members of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
for a declaratory judgment adjudicating that 
the Board lacks authority to terminate a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity, which authorized the plaintiff to en- 
gage in air transportation between Seattle, 
Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska. The plaintiff 
also seeks an injunction restraining the de- 
fendants from terminating this certificate 
and from proceeding with an investigation 
for that purpose. The matter is before the 
court on cross-motions for summary judg- 
ment 


The defendants originally filed a motion 
to dismiss the complaint. At the conclusion 
of the oral argument on this motion, coun- 
sel for the defendants requested that it be 
treated as a motion for summary judgment 
as well. Thereupon, counsel for the plain- 
tiff requested an opportunity to file a cross- 
motion for summary judgment. This re- 
quest was granted and the matter was then 
continued for further oral argument on the 
expanded issues. 
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There are four air carriers operating be- 
tween Seattle, Wash. and Fairbanks, 
Alaska. One of them is the plaintiff, Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., which has 
been conducting air transportation between 
these cities since August 1938. A single cer- 
tificate was issued to it by the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board covering this route on July 
31, 1946, the certificate being numbered 
FAM-20. The route runs through Canada, 
with an intermediate stop at Whitehorse. 
The other three carriers on the same route 
are Northwest Airlines, Inc., which started 
its operations in 1946; Alaska Airlines, Inc., 
which commenced its activities in 1951; and 
Pacific Northern Air Lines, Inc., which also 
entered the field in 1951. . 

On March 19, 1962, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board issued an order instituting an investi- 
gation to determine whether public con- 
yenience and necessity required, and the 
Board should order, an alteration, amend- 
ment, modification, suspension, termination, 
or renewal, in whole or in part, of the four 
certificates just mentioned, “in accordance 
with the tentative conclusions set forth in 
the attached study.” The ordering provi- 
sions of this document are preceded by de- 
tailed recitals and by what amount to find- 
ings of fact, conclusions of law, and an 
opinion. It is stated that the Board, as a 
result of an attached study, has reached 
tentative conclusions. These conclusions are 
that the best route structure would be either 
& two-carrier or a three-carrier system, in- 
stead of the existing four-carrier system. It 
is set forth that the plaintiff's Alaska air 
service would be terminated, except at Fair- 
banks, which would be suspended until 60 
days “after the Board’s decision in the 
Reopened Transpacific Route case.“ It is 
further stated that the Board tentatively 
concluded that the route modifications sum- 
marized in the three-carrier proposal were 
required. It is also pointed out that Pan 
American is no longer receiving a subsidy 
from the Government, while each of the 
other three carriers is in receipt of such a 
subyention. It is indicated that if the Pan 
American service were eliminated the fi- 
nancial position of the other three carriers 
might be so strengthened as to obviate any 
necessity for further aid to them. In other 
words, the one air carrier on this route that 
is strong financially, would be excluded en- 
tirely in order to help its weaker competitors 
and thereby relieve the Government of the 
burden of partially supporting them. It 
seems strange to penalize the strongest air 
carrier in order to build up its rivals who 
seem to be in need of assistance. The Board 
made an ex parte decision in camera, and 
then set hearings, giving an opportunity to 
the affected parties to show cause why the 
decision should not be carried into effect. 

While the motives of the members of the 
Board are, of course, not in question and 
their good intentions are undoubted, never- 
theless, this procedure seems unique and 
curious, One cannot conceive a judicial 
tribunal first tentatively deciding a case in 
camera ex parte, and then trying it, putting 
the burden of proof on the parties who dis- 
agree with the tentative decisions. Such a 
course seems contrary to the basic traditions 
of the common law and the fundamental 
concepts of our jurisprudence. While the 
administrative process, which is a recent but 
necessary development in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can system of law, differs in many respects 
from the judicial process, nevertheless, the 
indispensable principle that a case must not 
be prejudged by the tribunal that is going 
to hear and decide it, must of necessity 
govern both. 

During the interval between the first and 
second argument on the pending motions, 
the Board on July 11, 1962, amended its 
original order by attempting to eliminate 
the word “termination” but, nevertheless, re- 
peated its directions for an investigation in 
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order to accomplish the same result, “in 
accordance with the tentative conclusions 
set forth in the attached study.” The tenta- 
tive conclusions remained unchanged. : Con- 
sequently, the second order of the Board has 
not materially changed the issues of the 
p $ 
The plaintiff. brought this action for a 
declaratory judgment and injunctive relief, 
claiming -that the Board lacked legal 
power to terminate the plaintiff’s certificate. 
The defendant moved to dismiss the com- 
plaint on the ground that the action was 
premature, in that the plaintiff had failed 
to exhaust its administrative remedies. By 
changing its motion to one for summary 
judgment, the Government expanded its 
contentions to include an assertion that on 
the merits the Board had the power to do 
what it proposed to accomplish, namely, to 
eliminate the plaintiff as an air carrier on 
the route between Seattle, Wash., and Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Leave to intervene as a party 
defendant has been granted to Alaska Air- 
lines, Inc. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
pertinent statutory provisions. An air 
carrier, being regarded as a public utility, 
may engage in air transportation only on 
the basis of a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, 49 U.S.C. 1871. Such a 
certificate is analogous to a franchise. The 
Congress reserved to the Board a limited de- 
gree of control over it. Provisions to this 
effect or found in 49 U.S.C. 1371(g): 

“(g) The Board upon petition or com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, after notice 
and hearings, may alter, amend, modify, or 
suspend any such certificate, in whole or in 
part, if the public convenience and necessity 
so require, or may revoke any such certifi- 
cate, in whole or in part, for intentional 
failure to comply with any provision of this 
subchapter or any order, rule, or regulation 
issued hereunder or any term, condition, or 
limitation of such certificate: Provided, That 
no such certificate shall be revoked unless 
the holder thereof fails to comply, within 
a reasonable time to be fixed by the Board, 
with an order of the Board commanding 
obedience to the provision, or to the order 
(other than an order issued in accordance 
with this proviso), rule, regulation, term, 
condition, or limitation found by the Board 
to have been violated. Any interested per- 
son may file with the Board a protest or 
memorandum in support of or in opposition 
to the alteration, amendment, modification, 
suspension, or revocation of the certificate. 

Analyzing this section, we find that au- 
thority of two types is conferred on the 
Board over certificates, with certain restric- 
tions and limitations in each instance. First, 
the Board may, after notice and hearing, 
alter, amend, modify, or suspend any cer- 
tificate, in whole or in part, if the public 
convenience and necessity so require. Sec- 
ond, the Board, after notice and hearing, may 
revoke any certificate, in whole or in part, 
for intentional failure to comply with the 
law or with any order, rule, or regulation 
issued thereunder, or any term, condition, 
or limitation of the certificate. The revo- 
cations must be preceded by an order of the 
Board commanding obedience to the pro- 
vision, order, rule, regulation, term, con- 
dition, or limitation found to have been 
violated. Thus, while the Board may alter, 
amend, modify, or suspend a certificate on 
grounds of public convenience and neces- 
sity, it may not revoke any certificate except 
on charges and then only after an oppor- 
tunity is granted to cure the violations found 
as the basis for the charges. There is no 
authority to terminate, cancel, or in any 
other way, to deprive the carrier of a cer- 
tificate. It is clear that this omission is 
not an inadvertence. A certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, like any other 
franchise, is valuable property and should 
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not be lightly dealt with, once the certifi- 
cate holder starts operations, which neces- 
sarily involve a considerable investment of 
funds and create employment. It is obvious 
that the Congress intended to limit and re- 
strict the power of the administrative agency 
to deprive an air carrier of its route. 

That the statutory limitations were in- 
tentional, is demonstrated by the provision 
dealing with foreign air carriers, 49 U.S.C. 
1372(f). The Board was expressly author- 
ized by the Congress to alter, modify, amend, 
suspend, cancel, or revoke a permit issued to 
a foreign air carrier, whenever it found such 
action to be in the public interest. In other 
words, while a permit issued to a foreign 
air carrier may be canceled or revoked by the 
Board in the public interest, a certificate 
of a domestic air carrier may be revoked only 
on charges. 

The authorities on this point are few, but 
they clearly sustain this interpretation of 
the statute. 

In Alaska Airlines, Inc. v. C. A. B., 285 F. 
2d 672, 673; 109 U.S. App. D.C. 230, 231, the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit expressly recognized the difference 
between the power of the Board to alter, 
amend, modify, or suspend a certificate on 
the one hand, and to revoke it on the other. 
On this point the court made the following 
statement: 

“The statute gives the Board authority to 
‘alter, amend, modify, or suspend’ a certifi- 
cate if the public convenience and necessity 
so require. It gives the Board authority to 
revoke only for intentional failure to comply 
with a statutory provision, or with a rule, 
regulation, or order, or with a condition in 
the certificate.” 

In United Air Lines v. C.A.B., 198 F. 2d 
100, the Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit likewise explicitly distinguished the 
broad power of the Board to amend, modify, 
or suspend a certificate, from the limited au- 
thority to revoke it only on charges. This 
ri Sag was discussed as follows (pp. 105, 

Ee 

“Under this section of the statute two 
separate areas are defined wherein the Board 
has authority to act with reference to exist- 
ing certificates. One area involves revoca- 
tion of certificates for violations of the Act 
or Board regulations or orders, and the other 
involves alterations, amendments, modifica- 
tions, or suspensions of existing certificates, 
in whole or in part, where the public con- 
venience and necessity so require.” 

* * . * * 


“The terms, alter,“ ‘amend,’ and ‘modify’ 
do connote some limitation. In the larger 
aspect any changes ordered under the Board’s 
authority to alter, amend, and modify must 
be partial and not total. Further, the 
Board cannot be permitted to do piecemeal 
or step by step that which it has not power 
to accomplish in one proceeding.” 

The court emphatically added (p. 108): 

“We agree that the power of the Board to 
‘suspend’ does not include the power to ‘re- 
voke.’ Had Congress intended to give the 
power to revoke, other than as set forth in 
section 401(h) for the violation of orders 
and regulations, it could have said so exactly 
as it did in section 402(a) in referring to 
foreign air carrier permits.” 

The Supreme Court has emphasized the 
fact that Congress intended to surround the 
power to cancel a certificate with well-de- 
fined restrictions, in order that an air car- 
rier might invest money and build up an 
organization with a feeling of security. 
While C.A.B. v. Delta Air Lines, 367 U.S. 316, 
involved a question different from that pre- 
sented here, nevertheless, some expressions of 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren in that case are 
significant in connection with the present 
discussion. Thus he said (p. 324): 

“It is clear from the statements of the sup- 
porters of the predecessor of the Aviation 
Act—the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938—that 
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Congress was vitally concerned with what 
has been called ‘security of route’—i.e., pro- 
viding assurance to the carrier that its 
investment in operations would be protected 
insofar as reasonably possible. And there is 
no other explanation but that Congress de- 
limited the Board’s power to reconsider its 
awards with precisely this factor in mind.” 

Again, in the same opinion, he made the 
following observations (p. 325): 

“It seems clear to us that Congress was 
relatively indifferent to the fluctuations an 
award might undergo prior to the time it af- 
fected practical relationships, but that Con- 
gress was vitally concerned with its security 
after the wheels had been set in motion. In 
light of this, we think the result we reach 
follows naturally: to the extent there are 
uncertainties over the Board’s power to alter 
effective certificates, there is an identifiable 
congressional intent that these uncertain- 
ties be resolved in favor of the certificated 
carrier and that the specific instructions set 
out in the statute should not be modified by 
resort to such generalities as ‘administrative 
flexibility’ and ‘implied powers'.” 

A certificate issued to an air carrier par- 
takes of the nature of a valuable franchise. 
While it is subject to the reserved power to 
amend and suspend, and to a limited au- 
thority to revoke on charges, it may not be 
canceled or forfeited at the will of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, even if the Board 
deems that it would be in the public inter- 
est so to do. The interests of the carrier 
and of its investors are protected to that 
extent, 

Manifestly, the Board may not achieve by 
indirection what it is powerless to accom- 
plish directly. It may not avoid the statu- 
tory restriction on its authority by resort- 
ing to the device of substituting for the 
word “revoke,” some other term that is 
synonymous or equivalent, A revocation 
remains a revocation, even if it is denomi- 
nated a termination.“ The word “termi- 
nate,“ which the Board seeks to substitute 
for “revoke,” may be used in two different 
ways. As an intransitive verb, it means, to 
come to an end or to expire; as a transitive 
verb, it means, to bring to an end, to cancel 
or to eliminate. Obviously, the Board is 
employing the word in its transitive sense, 
and then it becomes synonymous with “re- 
voke,” “cancel,” or “eliminate.” 

Thus, in Grant v. Aerodraulics Co., 204 P. 
2d 683, 686, a California appellate court 
stated that, “the words ‘terminate,’ ‘revoke,’ 
and ‘cancel’” as used in a contract “all have 
the same meaning, namely, the abrogation 
of * * + the contract.” Again, the court 
says (p. 687), “To ‘terminate’ a contract, 
+ + means to abrogate so much of it as 
remains unperformed.” 

Similarly in Hampton v. Commercial Credit 
Corp. (Montana) 176 P. 2d 270, 279, it was 
stated that termination or cancellation of a 
contract means the abrogation of so much 
of it as remains unperformed, In other 
words, “termination” and “cancellation” 
were deemed equivalent. 

A decision of the Court of Appeals of New 
York is on all fours. In the Matter of Glen- 
ram Wine & Liquor Corp. v. O'Connell, 295 
N.Y. 336. There the State liquor authority 
sought to “cancel” a license rather than “re- 
voke” it, because it was not empowered to 
do the latter under the circumstances. The 
court held that “cancellation” and “revoca- 
tion” were closely synonymous, and that 
the State could not deprive the licensee of 
his rights by calling its action a cancella- 
tion” instead of a “revocation.” Naturally, 
the same considerations would apply to an 
attempt to supplant the term “revoke” by 
the word “terminate.” 

The tentative conclusion of the Board was 
that the Alaskan air service of Pan American 
“would be terminated, except at Fairbanks, 
which would be suspended until 60 days 
after the Board's decision in the Reopened 
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ific Route case.” It can hardly be 
seriously contended that because the Board 
would terminate the route, except as to the 
Fairbanks terminal, but would suspend the 
Fairbanks terminal, the entire route would 
not be terminated, It is difficult to under- 
stand how it is possible to terminate a route 
with the exception of one of the two termi- 
nals and leave the latter in a state of sus- 
pension. A route must have two termini. 
Surely, it is not intended that the plaintiff 
might maintain intraurban air transporta- 
tion within the city of Fairbanks, when the 
suspension would be lifted. Moreover, sus- 
pension for an indefinite term, amounts 
practically to a termination. No one can 
determine when the proceeding referred to 
in the suspension may be decided. Conse- 
quently, the device of suspending one 
terminal is meaningless and cannot be suc- 
cessfully used to avoid the limitations on 
revocation. 

Finally, it is argued, apparently as an 
afterthought, that the plaintiff possesses a 
number of certificates granted to it by the 
Board from time to time, each covering a 
different route; that these certificates should 
be considered as a single entity; and that 
consequently the termination of any one of 
them is but a modification of the entirety, 
rather than the termination of a single cer- 
tificate. The court is of the opinion that 
this ingenious contention is untenable. 
There is no basis in the statute for treating 
all certificates granted to one air carrier as 
a single group, or as a single certificate. The 
act, 49 US.C., section 1371, throughout 
speaks of a certificate in the singular. Sub- 
section (e) specifically provides that “each 
certificate shall specify the terminal points 
and intermediate points, if any, through 
which the air carrier is authorized to engage 
in air transportation.” Subsection (g) 
which has already been discussed at length 
and which relates to modification and sus- 
pension, as well as revocation, also expressly 
uses the word “certificate” in the singular. 
It is clear that Congress contemplated that 
each certificate should be treated separately. 

The reliance of the defendants on the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Delta Air 
Lines, Ine, v. Summerfield, 347 U.S. 74, in 
support of its contention on this point, is 
not well founded. That case related to an 
airmail subsidy, which naturally is paid in 
the discretion of the Government. The Court 
held that the need of the carrier for pecuni- 
ary aid must be measured by the entire fi- 
nancial requirement of the carrier and the 
entirety of its operations, rather than by the 
losses of one division or department. The 
statute expressly requires that in fixing air- 
mail subsidies, the need of the carrier for fi- 
nancial assistance be considered, “together 
with all other revenue of the carrier,” 49 
US.C., section 1376(b). There is not sup- 
port in this decision for a contention that 
all certificates owned by the same carrier 
should be treated as a single certificate for 
the purposes of amendment or revocation. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, 
the court reaches the conclusion that the 
Board has no legal authority to terminate 
or recommend the termination of the plain- 
tiff’s certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, and that the Board is exceeding 
its statutory authority in taking steps to 
accomplish this result. 

‘There remains a procedural objection to be 
considered. The defendants urge that irre- 
spective of the merits of the plaintiff’s con- 
tention as to its substantive rights, this ac- 
tion may not be maintained on the ground 
that it is premature, and that the plaintiff 
should first exhaust its administrative rem- 
edy; namely, wait until the Board completes 
its hearings and investigation, makes its final 
decision, and the President approves it. At 
the outset, it must be noted that while 
ordinarily orders of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board are subject to review by the court 
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of appeals, 49 U.S.C. 1486, a final order 
in the present proceeding would not be re- 
viewable in this manner. Orders of the 
Board relating to overseas or foreign air 
transportation are subject to the approval 
of the President, 49 U.S.C. 1461. This 
provision applies in this instance. The Su- 
preme Court has held that such orders are 
not appealable to the court of appeals on 
the merits, since the action of the President 
involves the exercise of Executive discretion 
and may take into consideration such mat- 
ters as national defense and foreign rela- 
tions, and may be based on information not 
available to the courts, Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, Inc. v. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
333 U.S. 103. Government counsel does not 
deny that any final order of the Board in 
this proceeding will not be subject to review 
on the merits by the Court of Appeals. 

In British Overseas Airways Corp. v. Civil 
Aeronautics Board, decided June 14, 1962, 
not yet reported, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, while dis- 
missing a petition for a review of an order 
in respect to a foreign air carrier, neverthe- 
less expressly noted that its ruling was not 
to be construed as holding that there may 
not be a judicial remedy against adminis- 
trative or even Presidential action beyond 
the scope of lawful authority. The petition 
was dismissed without prejudice to any 
proceeding in the District court that might 
be thereafter brought. The position of the 
Government is, however, that an action for 
a declaratory judgment or for an injunction 
at this stage of the proceeding, is premature 
and does not lie until the plaintiff has ex- 
hausted his administrative remedies. 

Two considerations are involved in deter- 
mining whether a suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment may be maintained. The first is 
whether a cause of action for a declaratory 
judgment is stated. The second is whether 
in the exercise of its discretion the court 
should entertain the action, since, unlike 
other civil actions, the courts have discre- 
tion to entertain or reject a request for a 
declaratory judgment. 

The very purpose of declaratory judgments 
is obviously to make possible a determina- 
tion of rights and liabilities before a contro- 
versy reaches a state at which one of the 
parties is in a position to sue for a remedy. 
When introduced into the law, declaratory 
judgments were regarded as a notable ad- 
vance in legal procedure. The Federal courts 
may grant a declaratory judgment, however, 
solely if there is an actual controversy exist- 
ing between the parties. This qualification 
is manifestly due to the principle that Fed- 
eral courts may not render advisory opinions 
in view of constitutional limitations, but 
may decide only actual cases and controver- 
sies. In this instance, it is clear that an 
actual controversy has arisen. The Board 
has tentatively decided to terminate the 
plaintiff's certificate. It has announced its 
intention and has taken steps to carry this 
decision into effect, merely giving an op- 
portunity to the plaintiff to show cause to 
the contrary. The plaintiff claims that legal 
power to terminate the certificate does not 
exist. There can be no doubt that an actual 
justiciable controversy has ripened into 
being. 

In this respect the instant case radically 
differs from Eccles v. Peoples Bank, 333 U.S. 
426. There Peoples Bank brought an action 
for a declaratory judgment against the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to secure an adjudication 
that a certain regulation of the Board was 
void. The Bank averred that the regulation 
might have been violated by it, that the 
Board might enforce the regulation, and that 
the enforcement might require the with- 
drawal of the bank from the Federal Re- 
serve System. The defendants replied that 
they had taken no steps to enforce the regu- 
lation against the bank, and had no present 
intention of so doing. The court held that 
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the action for a declaratory judgment should 
not have been entertained, since the griev- 
ance of the bank was too remote and un- 
substantial and too speculative in nature to 
justify either an injunction or a declaration 
of rights. No actual controversy had as yet 
matured. The court observed, however, 
(p. 434): 

“A determination of administrative au- 
thority may of course be made at the behest 
of one so immediately and truly injured by 
a regulation claimed to be invalid, that his 
need is sufficiently compelling to justify ju- 
dicial intervention even before the comple- 
tion of the administrative process.” 

In the case at bar the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has actually made a tentative decision 
against the plaintiff, has announced its in- 
tention to effectuate it, and has taken steps 
todoso, Unlike the situation in the Peoples 
Bank case, here, the controversy has obvi- 
ously reached an active stage at which a 
declaration of rights is appropriate. 

As stated above, however, it is claimed that 
the court should withhold its interposition 
until the administrative remedy has been 
exhausted and the Board renders a final 
decision, followed by Presidential approval. 
There are several reasons why this conten- 
tion should not be sustained. While there 
is a general rule to the effect that ordinarily 
a party seeking relief against adminis- 
trative action should first exhaust his admin- 
istrative remedies, there are well recognized 
exceptions to this principle. The doctrine 
is frequently applied if it is contended that 
the administrative action would be erro- 
neous. The requirement of exhaustion of ad- 
ministrative remedies has not been invoked, 
however, in cases in which a claim is ad- 
vanced on substantial grounds that the ad- 
ministrative agency is transcending its legal 
authority, Skinner & Eddy Corp. v. United 
States, 249 U.S. 557, 562 (Brandeis, J.); 
Chambers v. Robertson, 87 U.S. App. D.C. 91, 
93; Interior Airways, Inc. v. Wien Alaska Air- 
lines, Inc., 188 F. Supp. 107, 109. 

Then, too, in this instance no judicial 
remedy can be sought between the time 
when the Board renders its decision and the 
date on which its order is transmitted to 
the President for approval, since the statute 
requires that the decision be submitted to 
the President before its publication by the 
Board, 49 U.S.C., sec. 1461. Consequently, 
there will be no interval between the deci- 
sion of the Board and final action of the 
President during which judicial review can 
be sought. 

Finally whether an action to review the 
decision of the President would lie is not a 
question that this court should determine at 
this time. To intimate any opinion on it 
would be inappropriate. Suffice it to say, 
however, that serious problems of both ad- 
jective and substantive law may well arise 
in connection with any attempt to seek 
judicial review of Presidential action approv- 
ing an order of the Board? It was argued 
by able counsel for the Government that the 
plaintiff might pursue the same course as 
was followed in Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co, v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, where an action 
was brought against the Secretary of Com- 
merce to enjoin him from carrying out an 
order of the President. With commendable 
candor, however, counsel for the Government 
replied in the negative to an inquiry pro- 
pounded by the court whether he was in a 
position to commit the Government to a 
concession that such an action would lie 
and that the Government would not inter- 
pose any procedural objections to it. Mani- 
festly, the plaintiff should not be remitted 
to a problematical remedy at some future 
date. A person should not be relegated to 


Ot. Mississippi v. Johnson, 4 Wall. 475; 
Georgia v. Stanton, 6 Wall. 50; Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579. 
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setting sail in a fragile bark, in order to 
seek adventure on a partially charted sea. 

The court concludes that under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, and for the reasons 
heretofore discussed, this action may be 
maintained at this time, 

Accordingly, the motion of the defendants 
for summary judgment is denied. The mo- 
tion of the plaintiff for summary judgment 
is granted to the extent that the court will 
render a declaratory judgment that the 
plaintiff’s certificate of public convenience 
and necessity involving the route here in 
question may not be terminated, either di- 
rectly or indirectly except in revocation pro- 
ceedings in accordance with the statute; and 
will grant a permanent injunction against 
the Civil Aeronautics Board restraining such 
proposed action. The court will not enjoin 
the progress of the hearings since other mat- 
ters may possibly be considered by the Board 
in this proceeding. 

Counsel may submit a proposed judgment. 

ALEXANDER HoLrzorr, 
U.S. District Judge. 
JuLY 16, 1962. 
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Tue CIVIL AERONAUTICS Boarp’s FOLLY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, among 
Alaska’s basic problems none is more crucial 
than transportation. Geography and history 
are at its roots, 

The 49th State is Uncle Sam's farthest 
north and west. It is the only part of Amer- 
ica which extends into the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Few realize, unless they look at a 
globe, that its westernmost limit is on the 
same meridian of east longitude as Aukland, 
New Zealand. It is the only State of the 
Union that extends deep into the Arctic. 
It lies within naked-eye view of Soviet Si- 
beria. Alaska was the last inhabited portion 
of this planet to be discovered by Western 
man, and until the invention of the airplane, 
less than 60 years ago, and the subsequent 
development of commercial air service in the 
last brief 20 years, perhaps as remote and 
little known an area as any in the Western 
World. So much for geography. 

Alaska’s history first as a district and 
then as a territory under the American flag 
is one of repeated discrimination and per- 
sistent neglect by a distant Federal Govern- 
ment and Congress. An unprecedentedly re- 
strictive organic act, more restrictive than 
that of any other territory, was followed by 
discriminatory legislation and repeated ex- 
clusion, both legislative and in appropria- 
tions, by a remote and uninterested Con- 
gress. Alaska was, for 92 years, a colony 
and suffered all the consequences of colo- 
nialism. Those consequences persist despite 
statehood. Nowhere is the evidence thereof 
more clear than in the field of transporta- 
tion. While transportation made our coun- 
try the great nation that it is, such trans- 
portation was not extended to Alaska. 

In the second half of the 19th century, 
our States and western territories were con- 
nected by railways. Steel rails spanned the 
continent from east to west and from north 
to south, making the abstraction of “E Pluri- 
bus Unum” a reality. In Alaska restrictive 
policies imposed by the Interior Department 
from the earliest days of Alaska’s rediscovery 
by the American people through the gold 
rush of the late nineties prevented private 
enterprise from developing railroads there. 
In consequence, after a decade and a half 
of frustration of Alaska’s pioneering efforts, 
the Federal Government felt obliged to build 
the one and only railroad which now exists 
in Alaska, a mere 470 miles of line which 
links three communities—Seward, Anchor- 
age, and Fairbanks. The rest of the State is 
rallroadless. 

Alaska for 40 years, from 1916 to 1956, 
while paying all Federal taxes, was totally 
denied the benefits of Federal aid highway 
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legislation. Thus, while with Federal aid, 
to which Alaskans contributed, a magnificent 
system of highways was constructed in the 48 
States, Alaska continued to be largely road- 
less, so that today not merely a few but a 
majority of Alaska’s communities are un- 
connected with any other community by 
highway, a situation unimaginable in the 48 
States. The Alaska Highway, a still unpaved 
road built through Canada in 1942 as a war 
measure, merely connects the few cities in 
Alaska now linked by highway with each 
other, leaving the vast remainder of the ter- 
ritory without any connection with the con- 
tinental highway system. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920, known 
in Alaska as the Jones Act, after its sponsor, 
Senator Wesley Jones, of Washington, placed 
Alaska in the straitjacket of a Seattle steam- 
ship monopoly, with the resulting highest 
freight rates in the world, with these rates 
steadily rising, year after year, over the 
unceasing protests of Alaskans, to intoler- 
able heights. Passenger service ceased in 
1954. 

The one bright aspect of Alaska’s trans- 
portation dilemma has of late been found 
in the airways, though there, too, Alaska 
suffered discrimination in administrative ex- 
clusion from the benefits of the first com- 
prehensive legislation—the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926—and faced the repeated subse- 
quent obstacles placed in the way of Alaska 
commercial aviation by the oft-mistaken 
rulings of a distant and ill-informed Federal 
regulatory agency. 

The initiative and effort of private enter- 
prise finally, and only recently, surmounted 
these difficulties. 

To begin with, Alaskans are the most air- 
minded of all our fellow citizens. They fly 
from 30 to 40 times more than other Ameri- 
cans. Their pioneering spirit carried them 
into the air. So the intra-Alaskan airways 
were developed by the early bush pilots who 
have written an epic of courage, adventure, 
and accomplishment which has finally 
brought to Alaska a fine air transportation. 

Where service lagged, it was when it en- 
countered the obstruction of a distant Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. That was in the linking 
of Alaska and the older 48 States. In this 
essential field, Pan American Airways was 
the pioneer. As early as 1931, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, in Pan Am's employ as its technical 
adviser, made the first survey flight over the 
Great Circle route from New York, to Alaska, 
to Asia—a flight immortalized in Ann Mor- 
row Lindbergh's book “North to the Orient.” 
In the early thirties Pan Am likewise de- 
veloped an intra-Alaskan service between 
Juneau, Fairbanks, and Nome, and elsewhere. 
In 1940 it established its first service be- 
tween the States and Alaska—the daily runs 
from Seattle to Ketchikan and Juneau by 
clippers—fiying boats. From Juneau, pas- 
sengers traveled north and west to western 
Alaska, on Pan American’s already estab- 
lished service. 

So much needed, and so well patronized, 
was this connecting service with the States, 
that others were bound to follow. 

Alaska Airlines, developed from bush serv- 
ice and star routes into an intra-Alaska 
agency, received a certificate to add a Fair- 
banks to Seattle and Portland run. 

Pacific Northern, developed from another 
bush operation by Art Woodley, was certifi- 
cated to fiy from Anchorage, Kodiak, and 
other western Alaskan points to Seattle- 
Portland by way of Juneau and Ketchikan. 

Northwest Airlines established direct 
flights between Seattle and Anchorage, and 
also an extension of the service to the Orient. 

In consequence, within the last few years 
Alaska enjoys at least one form of adequate 
transportation—intra-Alaskan and interstate 
commercial aviation. The service is good, 
essential and virtually the only transporta- 
tion that Alaska enjoys. It is important 
not merely to Alaska but to the Nation, 
furnishing passenger, .airfreight, and mail 
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service over the Great Circle route and pro- 
viding a crossways of the air between Europe 
and Asia, for not fewer than 10 foreign air- 
lines now use the polar route by way of 
Anchorage. 

Like a bolt from the blue, we are now 
confronted with a shocking and incredible 
effort on the part of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to destroy the one good transporta- 
tion service which Alaska has at long last 
secured. In order No, E-18120, issued on the 
19th of March 1962, the CAB proposes to 
ban Pan American totally from service in 
Alaska, It proposes that, unless Pacific 
Northern and Alaska Airlines merge, their 
routes will be drastically cut. It proposes 
to allow Northwest Airlines to serve Alaska 
only as a stopover on its way to the Orient. 
It proposes to eliminate the connection be- 
tween Portland and Alaska points now served 
by both Alaska Airlines and Pacific Northern. 

I wonder how the people affected would 
react if an area one-fifth as large as the 
lower 48 States were suddenly to be told 
that they were to be limited to one carrier, 
and that an intercontinental carrier might, 
on the occasion of is transworld flights, pause 
to take on or to discharge passengers. 

It is a disgraceful proposed order, and it 
is almost unbelievable that this agency 
would propose to commit such a blunder, 
although it has long been evident that the 
Board has had little understanding of 
Alaska’s needs and problems. The proposed 
elimination of Pan American, which is a 
nonsubsidized carrier, is particularly ironic, 
since it has been the outstanding pioneer of 
commercial aviation both within Alaska and 
of service connecting Alaska with the other 
States. As noted above, it was the first to 
link jet service between Seattle and Fair- 
banks. As recently as last month, it estab- 
lished the first jet flight between Seattle 
and Juneau, the capital, the delay in estab- 
lishing it being wholly due to the need of 
installing adequate facilities at the Juneau 
airport and lengthening its runway, Ketch- 
ikan is now also included. 

The CAB’s proposed order, if carried out, 
would totally abolish Pan Am's excellent 
service to and in Alaska, limit the routes of 
two well-functioning airlines, Alaska Air- 
lines and Pacific Northern, virtually forcing 
them into an unwilling marriage, and limit 
Northwest to serving Alaska only as an in- 
cident to its Orient service. 

What the CAB proposes is to create a 
virtual monopoly by elimination and fusion, 
and to destroy what has been painstakingly 
built up through the years by pioneering 
enterprise and effort, Alaskans are, through 
painful experience, aware of the evils of 
transportation monopoly in the maritime 
field. They do not wish it established by 
bureaucratic flat in the airways. They like- 
wise resent the elimination of Portland 
from the service. 

The importance of Alaska—strategically, 
economically, and otherwise—makes such 
proposed folly incomprehensible. It runs 
diametrically counter to President Kennedy’s 
publicly declared policy to “meet the chal- 
lenge of Alaska—the challenge to reap its 
abundance, build its strength, and provide 
a reservoir of natural wealth for a growing 
America.“ The CAB's proposed order must 
be fought vigorously and this ill-advised ef- 
fort nipped in the bud. 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 28, 
1962] 

Is THE DOUBLE STANDARD To Be Back WITH 
Us—SHALL WE SUBSIDIZE AVIATION ABROAD 
BUT Nor AT HOME? 

Mr. GrUENING. Mr. President, within the 
last week I have had occasion to denounce 
the proposal of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for an investigation of the Pacific Northwest 
Alaska Service, with the avowed objective of 
eliminating, curtailing, and consolidating 
the excellent Alaska-States air service. 
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There are four such carriers now serving, 
for passenger, airmail, and airfreight, an area 
one-fifth as large as the 48 older States, and 
including, as do “the lower 48,” four time 
zones. It is an area as wide and as deep as 
the 48 States—2,700 miles from east to west, 
1,400 miles from north to south. Alone 
among American States, it extends into the 
Eastern Hemisphere and into the Arctic. 

The four States-Alaska carriers now oper- 
ating are Pan American World Airways, 
Northwest-Orient Airlines, Pacific Northern 
Airlines, and Alaska Airlines. They compete 
with each other to some extent, although 
their routes by no means duplicate. Between 
them, they supply virtually the only trans- 
portation for people and airmail between the 
lower 48 States and Alaska, 

For reasons rooted in the history of Alaska 
as a territorial stepchild in the national 
family, other forms of transportation be- 
tween “the lower 48” and Alaska are negli- 
gible or nonexistent. Air transportation is 
Alaska’s lifeline today, attained only recently 
after great effort and enterprise. 

The CAB's announced objective is: 

First. To eliminate Pan American World 
Airways completely from its Alaska service. 

Second. To eliminate Northwest's regu- 
lar service to Alaska and make it an inci- 
dent in its Orient run. 

Third. To compel the consolidation of 
Pacific Northern and Alaska Airlines. 

The proposal would, in my judgment and 
that of my fellow Alaskans, wreck the pres- 
ent excellent arrangement. It would destroy 
what is virtually the only form of trans- 
portation between the lower 48 States and 
the vast region which is the 49th State. 
It would replace a good competitive setup 
with a monopoly with all the ills which 
monopoly almost invaryingly brings. It 
constitutes an inexcusable piece of folly. 

As the Fairbanks News-Miner, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Does CAB Proposal Make 
Sense,“ comments caustically: 

“The CAB proposal is so farfetched it 
borders upon the ridiculous.” 

And further: 

“Just what sort of eggheaded theoretical 
daydreaming is going on? Is the Federal 
Government determined to kill off the free 
enterprise system which has given Americans 
the world’s best standard of living for more 
than a century? 

“Now, what are the reasons for this con- 
templated monstrosity?” 

It would save in the neighborhood of 
slightly over $4 million in subsidies. These 
have gone to Pacific Northern and Alaska 
Airlines. 

Pan American and Northwest are not 
subsidized. 

Now, reducing Government expenses is 
always rated a worthy and desirable ob- 
jective. But there are obviously two ways 
of counting the cost. What do we get for 
what we are paying? Is it not worth the 
price? 

Mr. President, we are dealing here with 
two wholly American areas. Both are large 
in extent, large in potential. 

The history of transportation in America 
makes three salient facts crystal clear. 

First. Transportation developed the United 
States, made its States truly united, made 
out of them the great Nation that we have 
become. 

Second. All American transportation has 
been heavily subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the railroads by large land grants; 
shipping by subsidies and privileges of 
various kinds; automotive traffic by billions 
of Federal dollars spent in highway con- 
struction; aviation by subsidies, where 
needed. 

Third, Alaska has been largely excluded 
from all these benefits, except in the last 
category which CAB policy now aims to 
eliminate. 
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In startling contrast, let us note what the 
United States is doing to aid aviation in 
foreign countries. 

Since 1955 the United States has granted 
or loaned or participated in loans to foreign 
nations for the development of their air 
transportation the sum of at least $417,004,- 
530. These included such items as $98,331,- 
127 in outright grants under the mutual 
security program for such items as $14,560,- 
000 in 1956 to Afghanistan for air trans- 
port development, the sum of $5,129,000 in 
the year 1957 alone for the development of 
aviation in Thailand, and another $11,546,000 
to Afghanistan in 1959. Thus the outright 
grants of U.S. dollars to foreign nations year 
by year since 1955 for the development of 
foreign aviation were: 
$10, 741, 747 

24, 752, 380 


98, 331, 127 


However, the United States loaned or par- 
ticipated in loans of even larger sums to 
foreign nations for the development of their 
aviation facilities, including loans for the 
purchase of aircraft and for the construc- 
tion of airports. Thus the Export-Import 
Bank has loaned Japan $35,870,000 for this 
purpose, it has loaned France over $52 mil- 
lion and Brazil over $30 million and Australia 
over $23 million. Australia also received a 
loan of over $9 million from the World Bank. 
Meanwhile, Ethiopia received over $23 mil- 
lion from the Development Loan Fund for 
the development of aviation in that coun- 
try. I ask unanimous consent that tables 
showing foreign aviation grants and loans 
since 1955, prepared in my office by Mr. Mil- 
ton Fairfax of my staff be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Let us now, Mr. President, 
compare the total of $417,004,530 granted or 
loaned since 1955 to build up aviation in for- 
eign countries with the amount of subsidies 
which the CAB is attempting to save, and to 
save which the CAB is willing to establish a 
monopoly in transportation from the lower 
48 States to Alaska. The two carriers in- 
volved—Pacific Northern and Alaska Air- 
lines—received in subsidies and mail pay 
in 1961 the sum of $4,332,000 for the States- 
Alaska operations. This is in startling con- 
trast to the amount of U.S. dollars which 
we are spending abroad to build up aviation 
in foreign countries. 

Of course, subsidies are paid to these and 
other carriers for intra-Alaska operations. 
Thus, in 1961 subsidies were paid for such 
intrastate operations in the total sum of 
88.612.000 to Alaska Airlines, Alaska Coastal, 
Byers, Cordova, Ellis, Kodiak, Northern Con- 
solidated, Pacific Northern, Reeve, Western 
Alaska, and Wien. 

To understand why these subsidies are 
necessary, it is necessary to place them in 
the perspective of conditions in Alaska. For 
many, many towns and villages, there is no 
other mode of transportation than by air. 
These airlines, operated by able and experi- 
enced pilots, constitute the sole link to the 
outside for the inhabitants of many remote 
areas of Alaska. They are dependent 
upon air transportation for the receipt of 
the very necessities of life. I hope that as 
Alaska grows, and as we obtain roads and fer- 
ries and other means of transportation, and 
as the population increases, we shall come 
to the point where air transportation is prof- 
itable and subsidies are no longer neces- 
sary. But in the meantime, as a penalty for 
the years of neglect in building alternate 
methods of transport between areas in 
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Alaska, we will need subsidies for intra- 
Alaska airline operations. 

But surely, Mr. President, if we can af- 
ford to pay subsidies to the airlines of 
foreign countries we cannot afford to do less 
at home. 

Mr. President, during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, there existed in the contrast- 
ing attitude and action toward domestic 
versus foreign expenditures a double stand- 
ard. I called attention to it repeatedly 
when congressional efforts to appropriate for 
resource development, for education, for 
housing, for airport construction, for pol- 
lution control, for a variety of essential 
projects were rejected by the White House 
either by veto or threat of veto, on the 
ground that we could not afford them, while 
similar and far more elaborate projects in 
foreign countries were labeled by the Eisen- 
hower ration as sacrosanct. They 
must not, the Executive told Congress, be 
cut by a nickel. 

I could not support that double standard 
which placed American needs in a category 
inferior and subsidiary to the purported 
needs of foreign countries. It was one of 
the reasons, which I made clear repeatedly, 
that I felt obliged to vote against the for- 
eign aid program in 1959 and 1960. 

When President Kennedy came into office, 
this double standard was abandoned. While 
there was no less emphasis on and support 
for foreign aid, domestic needs were given 
at least equal consideration. And so un- 
der the Kennedy administration there could 
be, and was, enacted previously unattain- 
able legislation for resource development, 
housing, airport modernization, area rede- 
velopment, retraining for the unemployed, 
and pollution control. 

It is to be hoped that this changed policy 
will continue undiminished. It is to be 
hoped that the CAB’s misguided efforts at 
slashing aviation support at home while we 
are spending millions of American dollars 
to support it abroad, will not prevail. 
Should the time come when all our airlines 
can render the needed service of passenger 
and mail transportation, and be self-sup- 
porting without subsidy, then it will be 
proper and appropriate to eliminate the sub- 
sidy. But that time is not yet. Particu- 
larly, is it not yet in Alaska, where for 

reasons aforestated, Alaska has suffered 
uniquely among the States, Federal discrim- 
ination which has largely deprived Alaska 
of the other forms of transportation en- 
joyed elsewhere under the flag—in highways, 
railways, and shipping. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks in 
addition to the tables which have hitherto 
been ordered printed in the Recorp, a letter 
received by me from Joseph H. Shortell, Jr., 
assistant U.S. attorney for Alaska who is 
well versed in antitrust matters and whose 
comments are most timely, and a copy of 
Mr. Shortell’s letter to the aviation editor 
of Newsweek magazine. 

There being no objection, the tables and 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Transportation, fiscal year 1955 


FAR EAST 
Amount 
China: CAA improvement $218, 880 
Indonesian Republic: Air trans- 
port training—aircraft and en- 
gine mechanics school 106, 000 
Thailand: 
Air transport and air naviga- 

A a Le ee 36, 500 
Upper air aids 90, 000 
Airfield construction 2, 742, 698 
„ 40. 000 

assistance Thai Air- 
a, ONS > REIS SA a ae 949, 000 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
222 Secs 416, 000 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1955—Continued Transportation, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH 


Egypt: Air navigation aids 
Ethiopia: Civil aviation and me- 
teorology 
Greece: Training of Greek civil 
aviation personnel 
India: Aviation ground facilities__ 
Iran: Air navigation and meteor- 
ological equipment 
Israel: administration 


Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities 
Development of civil air trans- 
portation 
Turkey: Airline operations train- 


France: 
CAA training program 
' Civil aeronautics study group 
Spain: Training of aeronautical 
technicians and supervisors 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bolivia: 
Institute Aeronautical Na- 
9 Sip eas ATT 
Aircraft mechanics training 
Bolivian Air Force 
Airline operations course 


Flight instructors course 
Brazil: Aeronautical navigational 
rtation and 

civil aviation development 
Costa Rica: Improvement of 

safety and efficiency of air 
transportation 
Ecuador: Civil aviation 
Honduras: Consultation in civil 
aviation 
Mexico: 
tation 


Training—air transpor- 


Air transportation—mainte- 
nance of aeronautical com- 
munications and air naviga- 
tion and radio aids equip- 
ment: eee ae 

Paraguay: e ti — relopme nt- 

Uruguay: Air transport. 

OVERSEA TERRITORIES 


British Guiana: Transportation— 
air traffic control 


civil aviation—regional group in 
Panama 


ASIA 
Amount 


616, 928 
3, 000 


1, 641, 372 
725, 000 
475, 000 


10, 860 
10, 095 


61, 740 


6, 000 
4. 050 
2. 828 
47,339 
2, 828 
1, 500, 000 
64, 000 
25, 670 
25, 740 
113, 264 
6, 000 
12, 046 


165, 964 


Transportation, fiscal year 1956 


FAR EAST 

Cambodia: Maintenance, repair, 

and rehabilitation, airfilelds___ 
China: CAA improvement 
Indonestan Republic: 

Airport technician training 

Training in meteorology 
Japan: Civil aviation survey 
Korea: 

Aviation specialist training 

Civil aviation technical assist- 


ß 
W Air navigational 
Thailand: Beg 

Aeronautical ground services 

improvement 


Upper aids (alr̃ „ 

Meteorological service improve- 
MONG ˙ acs eet seme 

Thai airways improvement 


$180, 000 
222, 885 


33, 000 
128, 000 
4, 000 
11, 000 
46, 500 
219, 000 
335, 000 
2, 100 


102,250 
72, 999 


FAR EAST 
Amount 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
. a a $520, 937 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: 
Air transportation develop- 


8 —— ~--. 14, 560, 000 


1956 Haj assistance 240, 000 
Egypt: Transportation and com- 
munications civil aviation 72, 950 
India: 
Expansion of aviation ground 
8 (A2 237. 743 
Technical assistance for civil -~ 
air transport. 3, 500 
Iran: Air navigational and me- 
teorological equipment: 606, 900 
Lebanon: 
Air navigation 38. 400 
Expansion of Beirut Inter- 
national Airport for jet 


Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities... 1,903, 700 
Development of civil air trans- 
tio 


nenn 878, 688 
Aircraft overhaul and main- 
tenance facilities 261, 955 
Turkey: 
Airport equipment experts 18, 000 
Meteorological specialists 15, 000 
Airline operations training pro- 
TT 400, 000 
Civil aviation traming pro- 
EPEE APSS — 76. 000 
Regional total: 
Regional civil aviation office.. 32, 500 
Air navigation facilities—VOR 
site selection equipment 17,700 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: 
Air transportation cooperative 
0 70, 000 
Cen aviation 35, 555 
National Airlines training pro- 
Pt AN CSE ame a 251, 000 
EUROPE 
Italy: Civil aeronautics mission. 22, 500 
Spain: 
Civil aviation mission n 103, 510 
Training of aeronautical tech- 
nicians and supervisors... 1, 500 
Training aeronautical techni- 
cians and supervisors 85, 000 
Civil aviation, fiscal year 1956. 1, 283, 500 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: 
Civil aviation mission 67, 402 
Electroplating plant for Insti- 
tuto Aeronautico Nacional, 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 96, 504 
Brazil; Air navigation aids and 
air traffic control 463, 500 
Chile: Air transportation and 
civil aviation development 120, 530 
Colombia: Cooperative project in 
the construction and design of 
commercial airport for Co- 
Te O E AR A e S 61, 300 
Costa Rica 
Aviation maintenance training 
center proſect— 34, 727 
Improvement of safety and effi- 
ciency of air transportation. 35, 400 
Cuba: Civil aviation project..... 8, 000 
Ecuador: Civil aviation 48. 000 
Guatemala: Civil aviation trans- 
port improvement 8, 000 
Honduras: Consultation in civil 
T 78. 105 
Nicaragua: Civil aviation project 31. 140 
Panama: Aviation consultant 26, 200 
Paraguay: 
Airport development project 62, 600 
Aviation re pairs 2. 500 


1962 


LATIN AMERICA 


Peru: Air transport—Civil aero- 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 


Surinam: Air transport (air 
transport control) 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Amount 


4, 500 


Transportation, fiscal year 1957 


FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): CAA improve- 

Ant! Npaelogee pei 
Japan: 


Japan Civil Aviation Bureau 
Civil aviation survey 
Korea: Civil aviation technical 
assistance program 


Aeronautical ground services 
improvement 
Alrfleld construction 
Aviation overhaul and mainte- 
nance facility 
Improvement Thai Airways--- 
Meteorological services im- 
provement -.-.-4..-. 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
facilities 


Amount 
$443, 000 


188, 000 
2, 000 


231, 000 
750, 000 
3, 346, 000 
400, 000 


3, 580, 000 
554, 000 


249, 000 


1. 748, 000 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Afghanistan: Air transportation 
development 
Ceylon: Aeronautical navigation 
SIAR Kos 5 
Egypt: Civil aviation 
Greece: Installation of VOR 
equipment and training 
India: Expansion of aviation 
ground facilities --- 
Tran: 
Communications and workshop 
equipment for airport facili- 


Installation of air navigation 
and meteorological equip- 


Lebanon: 
Air navigation 
Expansion of Beirut Interna- 
tional Airport for jet air- 


Pakistan: 
Development of civil air trans- 
portation.....-- 4„„½.0 
Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities 
Turkey: 
Airline operations training pro- 
gr: 


Civil aviation training pro- 
Meteorology specialists - 
Regional: Regional Civil Aviation 


AFRICA 
Dr ew seen 


Iceland: 
Occupational training—Airport 
b 
Occupational training Airport 
construction .-....--------- 

Spain: 

Training of aeronautical tech- 
nicians and supervisors... 
Civil aviation, fiscal year 1957. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Civil action 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and 


173, 000 


85, 000 
15, 000 


13, 000 


119, 000 


425, 000 


50, 000 
5, 000 


45, 000 


900, 000 
762, 000 


110, 000 
151, 000 


16, 000 
27, 000 


5, 000 


Transportation, fiscal year 1957—Continued 


LATIN AMERICA 


Chile: Air transportation and 
civil aviation developments 
Colombia: A cooperative project 
for technical assistance to civil 
aeronautics in Colombia 
Costa Rica: Improvement of 
safety and efficiency of air 
transport project 
Cuba: Civil aviation project 
Ecuador: Civil aviation assist- 


o Se pe eee 
Nicaragua: Civil aviation 
Panama: Aviation consultant 
Peru: Civil aviation advisory 

services and training 
Regional: Technical assistance in 

civil aviation regional group in 

ee e 


Amount 
$119, 000 
35, 000 
43, 000 
117, 000 
29, 000 
74, 000 
33, 000 
23, 000 
17, 000 


157, 000 


Transportation, fiscal year 1958 


FAR EAST 


Burma: Civil aviation, airport de- 
Wend K—;T ee 
Cambodia: Airfield survey and 
rehabilitation 
China (Taiwan): Air transporta- 
tion improvement: 
Japan: Japan Civil Aviation Bu- 


Thailand: 
Aeronautical ground services 
improvement 
Meteorological services im- 
provement mm 
Improvement, Thai Airways 


Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
T 

NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 

Afghanistan: Air transportation 
development 

Ceylon: 

Aeronautical navigation aids 
Colombo airport survey 

Greece: Installation of VOR 
equipment and training 

India: 

Aviation ground facilities 
India airlines 

Iran: Civil aviation 

Lebanon: 

Air navigation 
Expansion of Beirut Interna- 
tional Airport 

Pakistan: 

Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities 
Development of civil air trans- 
Pon 

Turkey: 

Meteorology specialists 
Airline operations training pro- 


gram 
Regional total: Regional civil 
aviation advise 


AFRICA 
Ethiopia: National airlines train- 


EUROPE 

Iceland: 
CAA air safety survey 
CAA aircraft mechanics train- 
Dig se ea A a eee 
Occupational sags e 
Opera mores <5 5. 

Spain: 


Civil aviation mission 
Training of aeronautical tech- 
nicians and supervisors- 


Amount 
$474, 000 
430, 000 
253, 000 
278, 000 
365, 000 


419, 000 
46, 000 
75, 000 


506, 000 


482, 000 


19, 000 
6, 000 


40, 000 
202, 000 
13, 000 
107, 000 
25, 000 


46, 000 


93, 000 
798, 000 
2, 000 
775, 000 
178, 000 
22, 000 


80, 000 


3, 000 
30, 000 
20, 000 
80, 000 
69, 000 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1958—Continued 


LATIN AMERICA 


Amount 
Argentina: Development of the 
National Bureau of Civil Avia- 
. a ee i ETA $85, 000 
Bolivia: Civil aviation 64, 000 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and 
air traffic control 189, 000 
Chile: Civil aviation 151, 000 
Colombia: A cooperative project 
for technical assistance to civil 
aeronautics in Colombia 61, 000 
Costa Rica: Improvement of 
safety and efficiency of air £ 
ATT S EE E 20, 000 
Cuba: Civil aviation proſect 96, 000 
Dominican Republic: Civil avia- 
tion—Airport management and 
Operation. ceo es koa 3, 000 
Ecuador: Civil aviation assist- 
— lies cede 51, 000 
Honduras: Consultation in civil 
Wen D EN 78, 000 
Nicaragua: Transportation—Civil 
SyinhOn os ASE oo Seana 24, 000 
Panama: Aviation consultant 25, 000 
Paraguay: Civil aviation assist- 
ance division 74, 000 
Peru: Civil aviation advisory 
Wel 13, 000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
British Guiana; VOR traffic con- 
rern. 2 3, 000 
Regional total: Technical assist- 
ance in civil aviation, regional 
group, Panama 172, 000 
Transportation, fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Air transporta- Amount 
tion improvement $334, 000 
Korea: Civil aviation operations 
improvement 365, 000 
Japan: Japan Civil Aviation 
( 288, 000 
Laos: Rehabilitation of Vien- 
tlane Airport 765, 000 
Thailand: 
Aeronautical ground services 
improvement 437, 000 
Meteorological services im- 
provement r 56, 000 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
T 3, 856, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: Air transportation 
development: 11, 546, 000 
Ceylon: 
Colombo airport survey 8. 000 
Airport development and ad- 
ministration 4 4, 000 
Greece: Air transportation ad- 
visory project...------.--.-- 72, 000 
India: Expansion of aviation 
ground facilities 44, 000 
Tran: Civil aviation 117, 000 
Lebanon: Aeronautical facilities. 1,310,000 
Nepal: Aviation development 600, 000 
Pakistan: 
Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities 164, 000 
Development of civil air trans- 
portation 1. 173, 000 
Turkey: 
Meteorology 30, 000 
Airline operations training 300, 000 
Civil aviation training pro- 
gramm aes 238, 000 
United Arab Republic: Civil avi- 
ation development $66, 000 
Regional total: regional civil 
aviation adviser (Pakistan) ..- 30, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: 
Civil Aviation Administration 3, 000 
National airlines training 374, 000 
Liberia: Airport survey 6, 000 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


AFRICA 
Amount 
Tunisia: Civil aviation improve- 
ooo oo eee Ua ie ORS $17, 000 
EUROPE 
Iceland: 
CAA air safety survey 7, 000 
Occupational training—Air- 
port operations; loadmaster 
C 7, 000 
Spain: Air navigational aids im- 
Provement mnm 178, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina: Development of the 

National Bureau of Civil Avia- 

oo ey aE . T a 200, 000 
Bolivia: Civil aviation 40, 000 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and 

air traffic control__._____---- 165, 000 
Chile: Civil aviation 131, 000 


Transportation, fiseal year 1960 
FAR EAST 


Cambodia: Airfield survey and Amount 
maintenance $16, 000 
Republic of China: Air transpor- 
tation improvement 333, 000 
Indonesia: Air transportation 
operation and maintenance 653, 000 
Japan: Japan Civil Aviation Bu- 
SN lst cain ales wrest se ier AEA 211, 000 
Korea: 
Civil aviation operations im- 
provement anM 309, 000 
Civil aviation operations reob- 
ee ee 334, 000 
Laos: Rehabilitation of Vien- 
tiane Alrport deenen 33, 000 
Thailand: 
Aeronautical ground services 
improvement 263, 000 
Meteorological services im- 
provement ---------=-=------ 104. 000 
Aviation overhaul and mainte- 
mance facility 45, 000 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
Se a 685, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: 
Air transportation develop- 
A 405, 000 
Air transportation reobliga- 
F 5, 000 
Ceylon: 
Aeronautical navigation aids 1, 000 
Airport development and ad- 
32, 000 
82, 000 
47,000 
162, 000 
Iran: Civil aviation reobligation_ 4, 000 
Lebanon: Aeronautical facilities_ 78, 000 
Nepal: Aviation development 103, 000 
Pakistan: 
Improvement and expansion of 
aviation faeiities 169, 000 
Development of civil air trans- 
— . —ͤUül⁰ͤ Pd 50, 000 
Development of civil air trans- 
portation—reobligation_____ 300, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Turkey: 
Civil aviation 220, 000 
Civil avia on 40, 000 
United Arab Republic: Civil 
aviation development, north- 
0 556, 000 


CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION 
CENTO: Regional air naviga- 


E A E 2,000 
Regional civil aviation advisor 
Fakistan 32. 000 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1960—Continued 


AFRICA 
Amount 
Ethiopia: National airlines 
F A 
Liberia Robertsfield > 

tion.. 1, 877, 000 
Tunisia: Civil aviation improve- 

mentee 8 16, 000 

EUROPE 
Spain: Air navigational aids im- 
provemen. 148. 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina: Development of the 

National Bureau of Civil Avi- 

EEA ro e PA I OE ERa A ce— aa eesedh 137, 000 
Bolivia: Civii aviation 29, 000 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and 

186, 000 
Chile: Civil aviation 157, 000 
Colombia: Civil aviation mis- 

90, 000 


000 

000 

000 
Honduras: 

A a a E E eae sees 89, 000 

000 

000 


Consultation in civil 


Nicaragua: Civil aviation 
Panama: Aviation consultant 
Paraguay: Airport development 14, 000 


Peru: Civil aviation advisory 
Pg en EE ES RS 67, 000 
British Guiana: Civil aviation 14, 000 
Regional total, civil aviation 
Far — — 195. 000 
ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUND 
SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization) meteorological 
communications survey 16, 000 
Potato oot eae ee 8, 782, 000 
Transportation, fiscal year 1961 
FAR EAST 
Amount 
Cambodia: Improvement of civil 
air transportation $24, 000 
Republic of China: Air trans- 
portation improvement 95, 000 
Indonesia: Air transportation 
operation and maintenance.. 143, 000 
Korea: Civil aviation operations 
improvement 179, 000 
Laos: Rehabilitation of Vien- 
tiane Alrport 820, 000 
Thailand: 
Aeronautical ground services 
improvement 171, 000 
Meteorological services im- 
provement—— 133. 000 
Aviation overhaul and main- 
tenance facility 5, 000 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
of aeronautical 
ground facilities 563, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: Air transportation 
development 477, 000 
Ceylon: Airport development and 
administration 36, 000 
Greece: Air transport advisory 
projentes so ee 68, 000 
India: Expansion of aviation 
ground facilities 32, 000 
Iran: Civil aviation 137, 000 
Lebanon: Aeronautical facilities 100, 000 
Pakistan: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aviation ground fa- 
. — org 175, 000 
Turkey: Civil aviation 237, 000 
United Arab Republic: 
Civil Aviation Development, 
southern region 311, 000 
Civil Aviation Development, 
northern region 254, 000 


July 18 


Transportation, fiscal year 1961—Continued 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Amount 
Central Treaty Organization: 
CENTO regional air naviga- 
„ 81, 500, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: 
Transportation cooperative 
1 ae ae 38, 000 

National airlines training 101, 000 
mena; Robertsfield moderniza- 

— tation agi aioe coe Rig 34, 000 
Phra Republic of: Civil avia- 

A Cosa Se OT ee ale 6, 000 
Tunisia: Civil aviation improve- 

OS OCIS A TE SERS 18, 000 

LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina: Development of the 

National Bureau of Civil Avia- 

„ pine aan AR 226, 000 
Bolivia: Civil aviation 15, 000 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and 

air traffic control.. 190, 000 
Chile: Civil aviation 151, 000 
Colombia: Civil aviation techni 

cal assistance 84, 000 
Costa Rica: Civil aviation 

oo ( ( Er E EE a 18, 000 
Cuba: Civil aviation project 12, 000 
Ecuador: Civil aviation 48, 000 
Honduras: Consultation in civil 

Nr 103, 000 
Nicaragua: Civil aviation 33, 000 
Panama: Aviation consultant 39, 000 
Peru: Civil aviation advisory 

A KA 50, 000 
West Indies: Airport runway ex- 

tension, Antigua 218, 000 
British Guiana: Civil aviation 3, 000 
Regional: Civil aviation, Pana- 

ö 169, 000 

EUROPE 
Spain: 

Air navigational aids improve- 

ST ee tne ee aae 112, 000 

Civil ‘aviation... a neon 41, 000 

Mo =) baer eas ae ST Na ae Sa 7. 137, 000 


Loans for airports and airlines made by the 
Development Loan Fund August 1957- 
Nov. 3, 1961 


[This agency is now administered by the Ageney for 
International Development} 


Country Date Amount Inter- 
est 
Per- 
cent 
100, 000 34 
, 250, 000 314 
100, 000 3h 
Chile et Se es May 20,1959 300, 000 314 
Do- -| Dec. 7, 1960 | 10, 500, 000 3¹⁴ 
3 June 21. 1961 3. 200, 000 344 
Aug. 1. 1901 1, 600, 000 3k 
— 700, 000 534 
30, 1961 3, 200, 000 gá 
3,1959 | 3, 800. 000 344 
Total... ss. 51, 750, 000 


Loans for airports and airlines made by the 


World Bank 

Country Date Amount Interest 

Percent 
Australia 1957 $9, 230, 000 4% 
1 1957 5, 600, 000 534 
fo eee eee oral PRS. oe 14, 830, 0000 
Source: Annual Reports of the reac er pret Bank for 

Reconstruction and Development—The World Bank, 
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Loans for airports and airlines made by the Export-Import Bank 
Country Purpose Date Interest Amount 
Een MT a ea ff. mee aaa Sept 19, 1955 $24, 
Jet aircraft and related spare parts (Boeing Airplane Co.) A. 8, 1960 Ji 


Government of the Union 
of South Africa. 


-| Aircraft and spare parts ( 
pee and equipment 


Jet aircraft and spare 


Jet aircraft and a 
Aircraft and spare 


Alreraft (Fairchild E 
3 9 modifications 


Aircraft, repair equipment, and related spare parts. 
Boeing jet aircraft — — 898 — 


-| Aireraft (Convair Division of General Dynamics Corp.) 
Aircraft (Lockheed Aircraft Corp.) 


(Douglas Aircraft) 
Jet aircraft sd related spare parts and —— equipment (General Dynamics Corp.) 
parts and equip: 0.) 
General Dynamics Co: 
Turboprop plane ( galten Engine & A 
a and complement parts (A 
Snow airplane with attachment (II. & M. Exporting Co. ees 


Aircraft and 9 equi ars 
e & Airplane Corp.) 
ns (Boeing Airplane Co.) 


ment 3 Airplane Co 


lane a 
I. & M. Exporting Co.) 


BEES 883 


Hagener p5 
a 
= 


Be 
3 SSS on 8888 SSR SAR ERS 


p 


— 
st 


a 


— 
p 


— — 
PEF P 


Be yo 
8 28S2SSSE SS2SSSSESSS2SSSestzZSssSssFsz 888 


5 


Source: Report to the Congress by Eximbank for the 12 months ending June 30, 1001. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 
March 26, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 

U.S. Senator for Alaska, 

US. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I concur 100 percent with 
your press release of March 22 with reference 
to the possible destruction of the Alaskan 
air system. During my term in Washington, 
D.C., as an attorney for the Antitrust Di- 
vision, I specialized in the airline industry. 
During this period, a considerable period of 
time was spent with the Celler committee 
on the study of the airline industry and 
with the CAB on our preparation of the Pan 
American Grace antitrust case. 

As an attorney familiar with the domestic 
and international airline picture, I can see 
no justification why the Alaskan people and 
Pan American World Airways should be 
punished for Pan American's efficient op- 
eration and for its contribution to Alaska. 

The enclosed copy of a letter to the Wash- 
ington, D.C., aviation editor of the Newsweek 
magazine is for your general information. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH H. SHORTELL, Jr. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 


March 26, 1962. 
Henry T. Srammons, Esq. 
Aviation Editor, Newsweek Magazine, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hener: Knowing your interest in the 
Alaskan aviation field, I thought you would 
be interested in the enclosed articles from 
the Fairbanks Daily News Miner which give 
a detailed account of the airline route struc- 
ture problem here in Alaska. 

As you know, I worked over 4 years on the 

American Grace antitrust case and am 


Since coming to Alaska 
in 1959, I have made a firsthand study of 


CVIII—877 


the Alaskan airline picture and can honestly 
state that if subsidy-free Pan American is 
forced to leave Alaska due to its efficient 
operation, we might as well return to the 
dogsled and steamboat. 

I plan to be in Washington next summer 
and expect to see you and Jan at that time. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH H. SHORTELL, Jr. 


Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I join in the observations of 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grueninc] in regard to Judge 
Holtzoff’s ruling in connection with the 
reversal of a decision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Agency. The Senator from 
Alaska properly characterized the deci- 
sion of the Civil Aeronautics Board when 
he referred to it as a program of folly. 

As the Senator from Alaska knows, 
the senior Senator from Oregon has 
worked closely with him on this subject 
in an endeavor to prevent the unfair 
discrimination which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has sought to impose upon 
the economy of my State in regard to 
its policy concerning the airlines which 
operate between Oregon and Alaska. I 
am very happy that Judge Holtzoff saw 
through the folly of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and reversed its policy. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon. He is 
quite right. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, acting in the most inexcusable 
bureaucratic fashion, took upon itself to 
act as plaintiff, as judge, as jury, and as 
executioner. It is amazing that in a 
quasi-judicial body a situation should 
have occurred in which the body an- 


nounced in advance what it proposed to 
accomplish and then proceeded to try 
the case. 

I hope the decision by Judge Holtzoff 
will prove to be a salutary lesson to the 
Board, and that the Board will desist 
from the attempt to wreck the only satis- 
factory method of transportation which 
is now enjoyed between the lower States 
and Alaska. 

r 
folly. The Board proposed also to limit 


Seattle and Alaska, to service merely in- 
cidental to its oriental run, and allow 
passengers on the Orient run to board 
or alight on those flights. The Board 
proposed further to consolidate or to 
force a shotgun wedding between the two 
other carriers, Alaska Air Lines and Pa- 
cific Northern, thus creating for Alaska 
a virtual monopoly, when now we have 
excellent competitive sevice. I find it 
difficult to understand why the Civil 
Aeronautics Board should wish to com- 
mit such folly. 


SETBACK FOR THE NATION'S 
ELDERLY CITIZENS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
view of the two-vote margin by which 
the Anderson-Javits amendment to H.R. 
10606—a bill to extend and improve the 
public assistance and child welfare serv- 
ices programs of the Social Security 
Act—was defeated yesterday, I think it 
is appropriate and timely to insert in the 
Record the leading editorial in today’s 
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New York Times, our greatest news- 


paper. 

My only question is in regard to the 
title of the editorial. The legislation 
which was laid on the table yesterday 
was a hospital-care bill and not a medi- 
cal-care bill. Its sponsors are partly at 
fault in referring to it constantly as a 
“medicare” bill. It did supply a sub- 
stantial, if partial, solution to the prob- 
lem which those of 65 or over have in 
meeting the costs of sickness, which af- 
flict increasingly those of advancing 
years. It did not provide for payment 
of the surgical and medical fees. While 
the bill in its amended form still had 
some serious shortcomings, which no 
legislation with its important and de- 
sirable objectives could avoid, it was an 
improvement over the earlier version of 
the King-Anderson bill and avoided the 
objectionable means test of the Kerr- 
Mills Act, which is effective only after a 
State’s authorities have passed imple- 
menting legislation. In a number of 
States, including Alaska, no legislative 
action has taken place. As of now, 
therefore, the people of Alaska have no 
provisions for the care which either the 
Kerr-Mills Act or the King-Anderson- 
Javits legislation seeks to provide. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the New York Times be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEATH KNELL FoR MEDICAL CARE 

The Nation’s elderly citizens suffered a 
worse setback than President Kennedy in the 
Senate’s decision yesterday to kill the com- 
promise bill to provide medical care for the 
aged through the sound insurance principles 
of social security. 

The need for extending America’s program 
of social insurance to help the aged pay 
their health bills was acknowledged by an 
overwhelming majority of Congressmen. 
Ostensibly, the only real dispute was over 
how the program should be financed. The 
formula developed through bipartisan ne- 
gotiations between Senators ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, and Javrrs, of New York, should 
have furnished an honorable meeting place 
for those who favored social security and 
those who preferred private insurance. 

The hope for such an accommodation has 
now been torpedoed for this session by the 
obduracy of most Republicans and southern 
Democrats, who clung to the demonstrably 
inadequate provisions of the present Kerr- 
Mills bill or to a variety of expedients totally 
lacking in financial responsibility. This in- 
sures that the issue will move into the fore- 
front of the fall campaign, where it will al- 
most certainly prove of enormous advantage 
to the President. He will be able to capital- 
ize on the appeal the medical-care plan 
holds for millions of persons past 65 and for 
millions of younger persons weighed down 
by the impact on their budgets of heavy hos- 
pital and nursing-home charges for ailing 
parents. 

The popularity of medical care may be a 
handy device for diverting attention from 
high unemployment and the relative slow- 
ness of economic growth. Once again, as in 
the scuttling of the administration's pro- 
posal for an Urban Affairs Department and 
the consequent blocking of the first appoint- 
ment of a Negro to the Cabinet, the Presi- 
dent’s congressional foes may have given 
him a helping hand politically. But they 
have done nothing to help solve the medical 
problems of the aged. 
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NOMINATION OF ANTHONY J. CELE- 
BREZZE TO BE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I have stated my belief that Mayor 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, of Cleveland, who 
will be the next Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will prove to be 
the greatest Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that we in this Nation 
have ever had. 

In connection with my views, I ob- 
served an item in the Washington Star 
of today, in the column “The Passing 
Scene,” by that eminent columnist and 
reporter, William S. White, captioned 
“Celebrezze Selection Reassuring.“ I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be placed in the body of the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PASSING SCENE: CELEBREZZE SELECTION 
REASSURING 


(By William S. White) 


The blunt hand of the authentic, do-it- 
yourself political leader, John F, Kennedy— 
that Kennedy who trusts his own instincts 
and recoils slightly from the earnest do- 
goodism of some of his more academic- 
minded supporters—is back in view. 

There is earthy rejoicing, therefore, among 
the old regular Democratic pros along the 
Potomac, not to mention in various other 
parts of the country. They had feared that 
of late, the President had been too much in 
the company of—if not under the influence 
of—the party’s wing of egghead reformers. 

They are now happy to see that this con- 
clusion was wholly premature. 


A RARE CASE 


These circumstances arise from Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s selection of former Mayor Anthony 
Celebrezze, of Cleveland, to be his new Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
succession to Abraham Ribicoff, who is now 
running for the Senate from Connecticut. 

The Celebrezze nomination is one of those 
very rare instances where practical party 
politics and the public interest can both be 
reasonably served at a single stroke. It thus 
has had the extraordinary effect of pleasing 
practically everybody except the social-work- 
er type of Democrat. Not even the Republi- 
cans are displeased. Though it is true that 
they have no interest in seeing the Demo- 
crats help themselves politically, as Mr. Cele- 
brezze’s Italian-American background and 
connections will do, they are immensely re- 
lieved all the same. Another kind of ap- 
pointment to HEW would have struck real 
terror to their fiscally prudent hearts. 

For HEW is, in a sense, the most sensitive 
department in this Government. Because 
it is the central welfare agency for count- 
less millions from just beyond the cradle to 
just short of the grave, it positively invites 
the nomination as Secretary of some fellow 
whose compassion for mankind is as high as 
his respect for budgets is low. And this 
great danger is notably present in Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

Thus, when Mr. Ribicoff announced his 
intention to resign to go back to Connecti- 
cut, reasonably conservative men felt en- 
titled to forebodings. Mr. Ribicoff, himself, 
had been a perfectly sound type. But in 
all commonsense, the odds seemed to run 
against the probability that twice in a row 
the nod would fall to a reasonable, as dis- 
tinguished from a far-out, liberal to run 


It had appeared more than likely, instead, 
that the President would be pressed into 
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entering the wild blue yonder in his search 
for Mr. Ribicoff’s successor. 

That this has not happened is a source 
of great satisfaction to all who accept the 
necessity for public welfare but do not wish 
to see it turned into some vast house of 
experimentation at heavy cost in money— 
and, ultimately, at heavy cost to sensible 
welfare programs themselves. The Cele- 
brezze appointment, that is to say, is quite 
simply in the public interest. 


IN PARTY’S INTEREST 


It is also in the political interest of the 
Democrats—and this, too, was most dis- 
tinctly in the President’s mind. For Mayor 
Celebrezze not only comes well recom- 
mended as a practical administrator; he 
also is the first American of Italian descent 
to serve in a presidential cabinet. Ameri- 
cans of Italian stock for many years have 
been moving into powerful, and often locally 
dominant positions in Democratic politics. 

For years, too, however, they have felt 
that they have not had adequate national 
representation, a complaint Mr. Kennedy 
has now moved to ease. The effects are 
likely to be felt as early as this fall’s con- 
gressional elections and as distantly as the 
presidential election of 1964. 


AGGLOMERATING PLANT OF UNIT- 
ED STATES STEEL STARTED IN 
WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I shall 
ask to have included in the Recorp a 
United Press International story about 
beginning operations in Atlantic City, 
Wyo., of an agglomerating plant being 
operated by United States Steel. Trial 
runs are being undertaken there, in a 
new formation in the steelmaking proc- 
ess, in which, there on the spot, literally 
on top of this vast reserve of iron ore, 
iron ore is being converted into pellets 
and then transferred to Utah, where 
they are converted into steel in the new 
process. The opening and operation of 
this process in my State is an important 
industrial development in the West. 

We hope very genuinely that it will 
serve as a hallmark for other industrial 
groups to more fully develop the rich re- 
source deposits in the great Rocky 
Mountain region of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Laramie (Wyo.) Republican- 
Boomerang, July 13, 1962] 
ATLANTIC CITY AGGLOMERATING PLANT 
SHAKEDOWN Is STARTED 

ATLANTIC Orry, Wro.—Shakedown opera- 
tions started Thursday at the agglomerating 
plant of United States Steel’s Atlantic City 
ore mine to turn out the first marble-sized 
balls of upgraded iron ore ever to come from 
Wyoming, corporation officials said Friday. 

The trial runs on the first of two agglom- 
erating machines marked a major step in 
the planned startup of the new iron mining 
and beneficiating operations now nearing 
completion near Lander, Wyo. 

Conversion of concentrated iron ore into 
rock hard balls some three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter is the final process in ready- 
ing taconite ore for blast furnace use, officials 
at the Fremont County project said. 

Late in June, shakedown runs began on 
the first of three iron ore concentrating sec- 
tions to prepare concentrate for Thursday’s 
agglomerating trials. 
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The second concentrating section also 
started up this week with a third scheduled 
for shakedown later in the month. 

In the agglomerating process, concentrate 
enters a revolving balling drum some 9 feet 
in diameter in which the ore rolis up into 
small mudlike balls. 

The balls are fed onto the traveling grate 
of an agglomerating machine that carries 
them into a furnace for drying, then burn- 
ing at temperatures as high as 2,400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

This hardens the balls, making them ready 
for shipment to the blast furnaces at United 
States Steel's Ceneva works near Provo, Utah. 

The beneficiating process crushing, 
screening, concentrating, and agglomerat- 
ing boosts the iron content from less than 
30 percent to more than 60 percent. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK CALLS FOR 
LIBERATION OF CAPTIVE PEOPLES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Captive Nations Week is being observed 
in this country for the third consecutive 
year. It is a fitting remembrance, com- 
ing as it does so soon after our own Inde- 
pendence Day observance. 

For as we reflect on the good things in 
our way of life in Fourth of July cere- 
monies, it is good also to think with grav- 
ity and sympathy of the following roster 
of nations whose people have lost their 
freedom under the spreading shroud of 
communism: Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania, 1940; Albania and Bulgaria, 1944; 
Rumania, 1946; Poland, 1947; Czecho- 
slovakia, 1948; Hungary, 1949. 

Add to these the millions in North 
Korea, East Germany, North Vietnam, 
and Tibet. In all there are about 24 cap- 
tive nations having a total population of 
more than 900 million. 

We in the United States are keenly 
conscious of the loss of these vast popu- 
lation areas to the Communists, of the 
continuing quest for expansion of the 
Communist powers, and of the unceasing 
saber-rattling of Nikita Khrushchev, 
whose favorite chant is, “Our bombs are 
bigger than yours, so beware.” 

The idea of observance of Captive 
Nations Week brings into proper focus 
the danger to the free world of the en- 
croachment of communism. The cap- 
tive millions need reminders such as this, 
that they are not forgotten and that 
the people of the free world have not 
deserted them. There is a restlessness 
among the people whenever their free- 
doms are taken away. All of the propa- 
ganda and armed might cannot quell the 
spirit of oppressed but courageous peo- 

le. 

0 In my home State of Texas, there are 
many people of Czechoslovakian descent 
and they have made great contributions 
to our country. The Polish built the 
small settlement of Panna Maria in 
Texas over a hundred years ago. There 
are many descendants of that great and 
liberty-loving people in my own State. 

The captive nation that had once held 
liberty in its hand will always dream of 
its return. Like a wild bird placed in a 
cage, it will long to be free. Freedom is 
never forgotten. The days of freedom 
are the great and glorious days in the 
hearts of any people. A few years of 
freedom, once enjoyed and implanted in 
the hearts and minds of the people, will 
live forever. 
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Even as the Israelites from faraway 
Babylon dreamed of the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, so do captive peoples living 
now long one day to be free, long to 
crush the foreign troops and tanks on 
their soil and live free again. 

In this annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week, we serve notice on the 
Communist powers that what is seized by 
force is a tenuous possession indeed, and 
that we hold out sympathy and continu- 
ing hope and practical encouragement 
that the millions of captives will again 
live in the freedom and independence in 
their own dear native lands, which we 
in the United States cherish. 


OBSERVANCES IN HONOR OF SS. 
CYRIL AND METHODIUS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, July 8, 1962, the 1ith centennial 
anniversary of the arrival of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, apostles of the Slavs in 
general and Slovaks in particular was in- 
augurated with various religious pro- 
grams. 

One such program was held in Allen- 
town, Pa., where over 1,500 representa- 
tives of parishes and societies gathered 
for pontifical mass, celebrated by Most 
Rey. Bishop Joseph McShea, D.D., in 
the Cathedral of St. Catherine of Siena 
who, according to the Morning Call, Al- 
lentown, Pa., of the following day, 
“praised the Slovak people for their 
strength in keeping the faith and likened 
them to the Irish in this respect. Both 
these national groups,” said Bishop Mc- 
Shea, “have held fast to their spiritual 
inheritance although they have moved 
from their original soil to new lands and 
experienced many vicissitudes in the 
faith through generations.” 

Other newspapers have commented 
widely on this solemn and historical an- 
niversary. Mr. John C. Sciranka, well 
known American Slovak journalist pre- 
pared a very interesting article on the 
Slovak pioneers in Pennsylvania’s Lehigh 
Valley and the Allentown diocese, which 
also appeared in the Falcon, English 
section of the Slovak Catholic Sokol, 
Passaic, N.J. He pointed out that three 
parishes in the Allentown diocese have 
these apostles as their patrons. 

The preacher for the occasions, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. George M. Petro, D.D., of 
Alientown, Pa., who is mentioned in the 
historical article, stressed the fact that 
within fourscore years more churches 
were erected and dedicated to the apos- 
tles SS. Cyril and Methodius in the 
United States than for a thousand years 
in their homeland, Slovakia, for the 
reason that in this country true free- 
dom prevails. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Sci- 
ranka’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SLOVAK PIONEERS OF PENNSYLVANIA LEHIGH 
VALLEY AND ALLENTOWN DIOCESE 
(By John C. Sciranka) ` 

Although the Allentown Roman Catholic 
diocese is but more than a year old, its Slo- 
vak parishes have rather old history. On 
the occasion of their pilgrimage last Sunday, 
July 8, in honor of SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
their patron saints, who are also apostles of 
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all Slavonic nations, Slovaks proudly recall 
that there are three Slovak parishes in this 
diocese dedicated to these two saintly her- 
alders of Christ, who brought 

to Slovakia, the dominant factor in the great 
Moravian Empire in AD. 863. 

Since the Alientown diocese is a daughter 
of the great Philadelphia archdiocese, we 
must look back at some of the great Slavonic 
priests, who played such noble role in our 
American history. 

We note with pride that the first priest of 
Philadelphia diocese was the famous Russian 
prince Demetrius Augustin Gallitzin, who 
was ordained on March 18, 1795, by the first 
Catholic bishop in America, the Most Rev. 
J. Carroll, whose brother was the signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. Father 
Gallitzin is known as the Apostle of the 
Allegnentes. He was the first priest in the 
Thirteen Original Colonies to receive all 
orders from tonsure to priesthood: He died 
on May 6, 1840, and is buried at Loretto, Pa., 
later the favorite town of the famous Beth- 
lehem Steel magnate, Charles Schwab. 

Rev. Ignatius Jaskovich, known as the 
first Slovak priest and parish organizer in 
America, is also registered in the annals of 
the Philadelphia archdiocese. 


FIRST SLOVAK CHURCH IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


On February 6, 1962, a special tribute was 
paid in the Pennsylvania Legislature to 
Father Jaskovich, when the following reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously in the 
house of representatives. 

“St. Joseph's Roman Catholic Church in 
Hazleton, Pa., is the oldest Slovak Roman 
Catholic church in the Western Hemisphere. 

“The Reverend Ignatius Jaskovich, who ar- 
rived in this country in 1882 as the frst 
Slovak Catholic priest in America, blessed the 
cornerstone of St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Church on June 29, 1885, the feast of SS. 
Peter and Paul, and the first holy mass was 
offered up in the new church on the feast 
= St. Nicholas, December 6, 1885: Therefore 

it 

“Resolved, That because of the great his- 
torical significance of St. Joseph's as the first 
Slovak Roman Catholic Church in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the house of representatives 
hereby recommends and urges that the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
Place a historical marker at this site setting 
forth the pertinent facts.” 

And similar resolution was adopted to set 
a marker for the first Slovak Lutheran 
church in the Western Hemisphere, the 
Church of SS Peter and Paul at Freeland, Pa. 
The this Slovak Lutheran 
+ who first set- 
tied in Mahanoy City in February 1873. Four 
years later he moved to Upper Lehigh, Pa., 
and in 1880, he came to Freeland, where he 
was instrumental in organizing this church, 
where the first services were conducted on 
February 22, 1883, and a present church 
being bulit in 1886. 

However, the Slovaks of Allentown diocese 
proudly recall that when the mentioned 
Father Jaskovich arrived in America in 1882, 
John Zboyovsky, later organizer of the Slovak 
Church of SS. Cyril and Methodius in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., also came to this country and first 
settled in Passaic, N. J., where his son, John 
Zboyovsky, was born on May 6, 1883, who 
became the first American-born Slovak priest 
to be ordained for the Philadelphia arch- 
diocese. Father Zboyovsky celebrated last 
year his golden jubilee of ordination and 
due to ill health lives retired in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Father Imrich Kucharic, born in Slovakia, 
and still active In the Allentown diocese, also 
observed golden jubilee with Father 
Zboyovsky. 

MONSIGNOR HEINEN, “APOSTLE OF THE SLOVAKS” 

But in spite of these illustrious pioneers, 
the honor and title of “Apostle of the Slo- 
vaks” in the Lehigh Valley goes to Msgr. 
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William Heinen of East Mauch Chunk, now 
Jim Thorpe, for it was through his efforts 
that the first Slovak parish of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius was established in Allentown di- 
ocese in 1891. Father Heinen, as he was 
then popularly known was born in the vil- 
lage of Willich on the Rhineland, Germany 
in 1839. At the age of 19 he began to study 
law. A year later he joined the army, where 
he was wounded, During his recuperation in 
the hospital he read books about American 
Indians and a need for missioners here. Thus 
he came to this country on August 21, 1869. 
He studied for priesthood at St. Charles 
Boromeo Seminary in Philadelphia and was 
ordained. He celebrated his first solemn 
mass on April 10, 1871. First he was assist- 
ant at Sacred Heart Church in Allentown, 
later at St. Paul’s in Reading, where he got 
better acquainted with the Slovaks. After 
that he was made pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church at Lehighton. Here he got ac- 
quainted with the Slovak workers on the 
railroad tracks. 

There were no Slovak priests in this area, 
and Father Heinen saw that great need. 
When one day a Slovak worker was seri- 
ously injured in the railroad accident and 
Father Heinen could not hear his confes- 
sion for not knowing the Slovak language, 
he decided to learn it. In 1888 he visited the 
Slovaks in Summitt Hill and Lansford and 
encouraged them to organize a parish, and 
thus the Slovak parish of St. Michael Arch- 
angel was established in 1891. Shortly after 
this a young Slovak lad came from Slovakia 
who started to work in the mines. He was 
Paul J. Lisicky. During his visits among 
parishioners, Father Heinen met young Paul 
and sent him to study for priesthood. In 
1895 Paul J. Lisicky was enrolled in the 
St. Charles Seminary, Philadelphia, as the 
first Slovak student. During his vacation he 
visited Father Heinen and aided him in study 
of Slovak language. After his ordination on 
March 21, 1903, Father Lisicky became Mon- 
signor Heinen’s assistant. To Father Lisicky 
goes the credit that he was the first Slovak 
to complete his studies at the archdiocesan 
seminary of Philadelphia. Before his ordi- 
nation he founded the parish of St. Andrew 
at Catassauqua on November 30, 1902. Father 
Lisicky labored for close to four decades in 
Lansford at St. Michael’s where he died in 
July 1955. 


FATHER FRANCIS C. VLOSSAK 


But prior to his association with Monsignor 
Heinen, another great Slovak pioneer de- 
serves mention. He is the late Reverend 
Francis C. Vlossak, who was born in Slovakia 
in 1864. After serving in the Army, he volun- 
teered to study at the famous American Col- 
lege at Louvain, Belgium, which was estab- 
lished in 1857 by two American bishops, 
Martin J. Spalding, then of Louisville, Ky., 
and later archbishop of Baltimore, and 
Bishop Peter P. LeFevre of the diocese of De- 
troit. The American College was founded 
to enable American born students to pursue 
courses of theology in Europe, while familiar- 
izing themselves with European culture and 
customs also help European seminarians 
for pastoral work in the United States. 
Father Francis C. Vlossak was ordained there 
for the Philadelphia archdiocese on June 29, 
1891, just when Monsignor Heinen was busy 
organizing the first Slovak parishes with the 
help of Slovak fraternalists. In September 
1891 he came to Mauch Chunk, Pa., as a new 
assistant of Monsignor Heinen. Father Vlos- 
sak visited the Slovaks of Bethlehem, Lans- 
ford, Slatington, Penn Haven, Weatherly, 
Mahanoy City, Tamaqua, Pleasant Hill (later 
McAdoo), Shehandoah, St. Clair, Pottsville, 
Mount Carmel, and Allentown, where he 
established or helped to establish parishes. 
He worked closely with Monsignor Heinen. 


FIRST PARISH DEDICATED TO SLOVAK APOSTLES 


The honor of the first parish of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius in Allentown diocese goes to 
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Bethlehem, Pa., where the first Slovaks came 
on January 18, 1880. The first group con- 
sisted of Stephen Balshay, George and Steven 
Tomko, John Esternik, John Anderko, John 
Varga, Andrew Kostelnik, and Stephen 
Gaspar. John J. Bartos, well-known Ameri- 
can Slovak fraternalist, compiled the history 
of these first pioneers during the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol convention in Bethlehem in 
1921 with the aid of the late editor of the or- 
ganization, Milan P. Pauliny. The first 
Slovaks were aided by Dr. Brauner, a Bo- 
hemian physician. Michael Balik and his 
son, also George Varga, Andrew Lorinc, and 
Andrew Sitar arrived in April 1880, followed 
by Stephen B. Gazdacka, John Gress, and 
John Balshay in June of same year. 


FIRST SLOVAK WOMAN IN BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Mrs. Mary Vojtek was the first Slovak 
woman to arrive in Bethlehem with her hus- 
band and two children, John Fritz and Sam- 
uel Adams. Officials of Bethlehem Steel 
brought her with her husband from She- 
handoah to keep a boardinghouse for the 
Slovak steelworkers. 

Monsignor Heinen with the late George 
Slafkovsky and the above-mentioned John 
Zboyovsky called the meeting of Slovaks to 
establish the church of SS. Cyril and Me- 
thodius in 1891. Rev. John Novacky was first 
pastor from 1891 to 1896, followed by Fa- 
ther Francis C. Vlossak. 

In 1908 a school was erected in Lansford 
by the parishioners but they had no teach- 
ers. Monsignor Heinen went to Europe to 
search for teachers who could speak English. 
He brought from Austria the Missionary Sis- 
ters of Sacred Heart, who opened the first 
school in Lansford at St. Michael’s parish 
on September 5, 1908, and a year later at 
Bethlehem parish of SS, Cyril and Methodius, 

Misses Mary Frendak of Lansford and Anna 
Soltis of Bethlehem joined the order of these 
nuns and were sent to study abroad in 1909 
and returned back to America in 1912. Miss 
Frendak took the name of Sister Mary Cyrila 
and Miss Soltis the name of Sister M. Me- 
thodia, which is the best proof of love of 
the Slovaks in this valley for the heritage 
of the Slovak apostles, whose feast we are 
observing this month. 

Providentially a year later, in 1913 the Sis- 
ters of St. Francis came to America from 
Slovakia and opened their first parochial 
school at St. Gabriel’s parish, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The writer was one of their 
first pupils. Now they are teaching in the 
Allentown diocese and have a girls’ academy 
at Monacacy Manor, Bethlehem. 

The second parish in the Allentown dio- 
cese dedicated to SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
was established in Reading, Pa., in 1895, al- 
though the organization work began in 1893. 
Msgr. George Bornemann ably assisted the 
Slovaks in their work with the Society of 
St. John the Baptist. Monsignor Heinen was 
also very helpful. The first pastor was Father 
Charles Abt. The first Slovak pastor was Rev. 
Joseph Kasparek, who was born in Moravia 
in 1872 and was ordained at the American 
College at Louvain, Belgium, on June 29, 
1894. He also came to be assistant to Mon- 
signor Heinen at Mauch Chunk. Father 
Kasparek built a new church in Lansford 
and a parochial school. He accompanied 
Monsignor Heinen to meet the Missionary 
Sisters of Sacred Heart in New York when 
they arrived in this country and took them 
to Lansford, 

The present pastor of Lansford parish is 
Very Rev. Joseph Baran, V.F., dean of the 
priests of Carbon County. The present pas- 
tor of Bethlehem parish is Father Felix La- 
buda and the pastor of Reading parish is 
Father Michael P. Kakos. 

The third parish dedicated to SS. Cyril and 
Methodius in Allentown diocese is at Coal- 
dale, Pa., founded on June 10, 1920. Rev. 
Nicholas J. Terna has been its pastor since 
then. 
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There are 16 Slovak parishes in the Allen- 
town diocese with old Slovak societies of 
various fraternal organizations. Also a Slo- 
vak Franciscan Fathers monastery at Eas- 
ton, Pa., dedicated last September. 

The Slovak Catholic Sokol organization 
has 2 of its 18 groups in the Allentown dio- 
cese. Group 10, whose patron is famous 
Slovak priest-historian Frantisek V. Sasi- 
nek, has its seat in Bethlehem, Pa., where 
the largest Sokol assembly 78, and the larg- 
est Sokol wreath 32 are located. And group 
18, whose patron is Rev. Joseph Martincek, 
well-known American Slovak priest-pioneer 
and organizer of several parishes, is located 
at Lansford, Pa. 

The Slovak Parish of St. John the Baptist 
in Allentown, Pa., was founded on December 
31, 1906. Its first pastor was Rev. Aloysius 
J. Vychodil, who was followed by Rev. Jo- 
seph Horaek. Since 1918 the pastor is Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. George M. Petro, D.D., who was 
born on March 11, 1890 in Bethlehem, Pa. 
He studied at St. Charles seminary at Over- 
brook and was sent to Rome, where he stud- 
ied at the North American College with 
Cardinal Spellman and the late Rev. Dr. 
John Jurasko, also a former Pennsylvania 
Slovak from Maltby. They completed their 
studies in the eternal city on May 14, 1916. 
VENERABLE BISHOP JAN NEPOMUK NEUMANN 

In connection with this review of history 
of Slovaks and Slavs, it should be remem- 
bered that the fourth bishop of the Phila- 
delphia archdiocese was the Venerable John 
Nepomuk Neumann, who was born in Bo- 
hemia, now Czechoslovakia on March 28, 
1811. He studied in Prague and mastered 
12 languages, including Gaelic, Russian, and 
Slovak. On March 28, 1852, his 41st birth- 
day, he was consecrated bishop of Philadel- 
phia and died on January 5, 1860. In 1952 
when the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America held its pilgrimage at. the Cathe- 
dral of SS. Peter and Paul in honor of 88 
Cyril and Methodius, the late Cardinal 
O'Hara paid tribute to Bishop Neumann 
and to the Slovaks, comparing their plight 
in history to the Irish, stating that “Like 
the Irish you don’t know from one day to 
the other who might be your master, but 
you have great unifying spirit of the faith, 
the faith of SS. Cyril and Methodius.” 

And on July 4, 1921, the late Dennis Cardi- 
nal Dougherty, archbishop of Philadelphia, 
praised the work of the Slovak Catholic Fed- 
eration which was founded on February 22, 
1911, by a Pennsylvania priest-scientist, Rev. 
Joseph Murgas at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., when 
he stated in writing: “Much good can be 
done by a combined effort of all Slovak 
Catholics, especially when an organization 
like the Slovak Catholic Federation is under 
the guidance of ecclesiastical authorities and 
clings entirely to Catholic principles and 
traditions. Since it is the purpose of this 
federation to do this, it gives me pleasure to 
send it my blessing and best wishes.” 

Apropos, on Sunday, July 8, 1962, during 
the annual pilgrimage of eastern district of 
the Slovak Catholic Federation of America, 
held at Allentown, Pa., in honor of the two 
Slovak apostles, SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
and attended by our monsignori and priests, 
and over 1,500 pilgrims, Most Rev. Joseph 
McShea, D.D., first ordinary of the Allen- 
town diocese, felicitated the federation on 
its Catholic action spirit, gave his episcopal 
blessing and approval of its fine work and 
speaking on nationality parishes, as principal 
speaker, urged the Slovaks and other ethnic 
groups to continue to hold on to and enrich 
their nationality parishes. “All our Catholic 
parishes in America were immigrant 
parishes,” stressed Bishop McShea, “and out 
of them grew the great spiritual bulwark— 
the Catholic Church in America, which is an 
inspiration and hope for the oppressed and 
persecuted nations, hoping and praying for 
their liberation.” 
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Bishop McShea’s statement on this vital 
subject is a great tribute to the sacrifices 
of the early pioneers and fathers of our faith, 
and we are certain that it will encourage 
the present and the future generations to 
cling more fervently to the sacred heritage 
of our forefathers. 


DR. FRANCES O. KELSEY DESERVES 
MEDAL FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
addition to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine, whom I have been happy to 
join in honoring, I wish to pay tribute 
to another outstanding American wom- 
an who deserves special recognition to- 
day. Dr. Frances O. Kelsey, physician 
and pharmacologist of the Food and 
Drug Administration, deserves a gold 
medal representing an award for dis- 
tinguished Federal civilian service and 
the thanks of the American people. 

I invited this outstanding woman, Dr. 
Kelsey, to be with us today. She and 
her distinguished husband, who is also 
a pharmacologist, and their two lovely 
daughters are with us, together with 
Commissioner George P. Larrick, the 
head of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and other leading officials of the 
Food and Drug Administration, who join 
all of us in paying tribute to Dr. Kelsey. 
We are exceedingly proud of her and of 
her distinguished service. 

As a medical officer of the FDA’s new 
Drug Division, she showed great courage 
and devotion to the public interest by 
preventing the sale in this country of the 
drug, thalidomide. 

This drug, developed by the German 
firm, Chemie Grunenthal, was extensive- 
ly sold in West Germany, England, and 
other countries as a tranquilizer and 
sedative, for which purposes it seemed to 
have good results. 

The William S. Merrell Co., as the 
American licensee of Grunenthal, tried 
very hard to get approval of the Food 
and Drug Administration for placing the 
drug on the market here. Based on her 
own knowledge as a pharmacologist and 
on a few brief communications in for- 
eign medical journals, Dr. Kelsey became 
suspicious of the drug and withstood 
great pressure from the company in re- 
fusing to approve it for marketing in 
this country. Specifically, because of 
reports of damage to adult nervous tis- 
sue, which is notably resistant to injury, 
she suspected the likelihood of more se- 
rious damage to embryonic nervous tis- 
sue, a possible connection apparently 
missed by the pharmacologists of the 
various firms involved and by their con- 
sultants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GrRUENING in the chair). The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, since 
I am the last speaker in the morning 
hour, and the subject is an important 
one, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
continue to speak for 10 additional min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Dr. Kelsey’s fears 
have been proved more than amply war- 
ranted. It developed that the use of the 
drug abroad by pregnant mothers has 
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resulted in thousands of births of mal- 
formed babies, usually without arms or 
legs, and sometimes without either. In- 
stead of arms they usually have seallike 
flippers. 

Mr. President, I have a picture here 
of some of the horrible results in other 
countries. In Germany there have been 
3,500 to 5,000 newborn children with ter- 
rible malformations such as the one pic- 
tured. It is a horrible story, both as to 
the nature and the frequency of the side 
effect. 

The story of Dr. Kelsey’s devotion to 
duty in the face of many obstacles is 
accurately written in a very excellent 
feature story by Morton Mintz, staff re- 
porter of the Washington Post, and is 
published as a page 1 article in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, July 15. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Mintz’ 
article be made a part of the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in the 
Evening Star, the Washington Daily 
News, and other newspapers all over the 
country articles have appeared telling the 
story of the courageous and fine public 
service rendered by Dr. Kelsey. At a 
later date I expect to ask permission to 
have them printed in the Recorp, but I 
shall not do so at the moment. 

The thalidomide episode dramatically 
illustrates the necessity of incorporating 
strong and fair provisions to protect the 
public against drugs with adverse side 
effects. Such provisions were contained 
in the drug industry bill, S. 1552, as orig- 
inally reported by the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee. On the specific point at issue, 
the bill would have prohibited the sale 
of a drug until it was approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration. At the 
present time, a new drug application is 
approved automatically in 60 days unless 
the Commissioner of the FDA acts to 
prevent its sale. This, of course, places 
great pressure and strain upon the phy- 
sicians of the FDA who are trying to 
protect the American people from drugs 
with dangerous side effects, such as thal- 
idomide. They should have an adequate 
time to assure themselves that the drug 
is safe, and applications should not be- 
come effective automatically during any 
time period. The very fact that the drug 
is new usually means that there is little 
in the way of independent and objective 
clinical studies to guide the FDA physi- 
cians in their work. As changed in the 
full Judiciary Committee, the bill merely 
provides that the time period in which 
action may be taken by the Food and 
Drug Administration is extended from 
60 to 90 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sec- 
ond 3 minutes of the Senator have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Commissioner Lar- 
rick, and other officials of the Food and 
Drug Administration are strongly of the 
opinion that they should not have to 
approve a new drug application until 
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they are satisfied beyond any reason- 
able doubt as to the safety and efficacy 
of the drug. 

The amendment is typical of so many 
provisions of S. 1552 in the form in 
which it was reported out by the full 
Judiciary Committee; there is some im- 
provement over the present law, but the 
provisions do not adequately meet the 
problem to which they are addressed. 

Mr. President, section 2123 of title 5 
of the United States Code provides for 
honorary recognition of civilian officers 
of the Government who perform special 
services in the public interest. Execu- 
tive Order No. 10717, issued under the 
authority of this section, provides a gold 
medal known as the President’s Award 
for Distinguished Federal Civilian Serv- 
ice. 

Dr. Frances Kelsey has certainly 
earned such a medal, and the gratitude 
of the public and the Government, 
through her protection of the many 
thousands of children born in the past 
year from horrible malformations. 

I believe I am at liberty to say that 
Commissioner Larrick and other officials 
of the Food and Drug Administration and 
the acting Secretary of HEW wish to 
join in asking for Presidential recog- 
nition of the outstanding work of this 
good woman. I trust that Congress will 
join me in calling upon the President 
of the United States to confer the gold 
medal upon Dr. Kelsey. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I join in 
saluting the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee for bringing to the attention 
of the country the remarkable contribu- 
tion that has been made to public health 
by Dr. Frances Kelsey. I hope very much 
that the recommendation which the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is making with re- 
spect to the proposed award of the gold 
medal will be- adopted by the President. 

This particular case, so dramatically 
highlighted in recent days, will enable 
the Senate to measure wisely the action 
which we should take with respect to 
the drug bill which the Senate will soon 
have before it for consideration, 

It gives us chapter and verse against 
which we can measure our responsibility 
when the bill comes before us. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comments. I know they 
will be appreciated by Dr. Kelsey, by 
the officials of HEW, and by the Presi- 
dent. I also thank the Senator for his 
observation that this case points up the 
necessity of a strong and effective provi- 
sion in our basic law for the protection 
of our people from harmful effects of 
certain prescription drugs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join 
in commending Dr. Kelsey for service 
beyond the call of duty. It is always 
a pleasure for me to encourage our civil 
servants, and to make certain that their 
contributions are recognized. I have 
introduced a bill for the making of 
civilian awards, which has application 
to the same general idea that we are 
discussing today, 

However, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as joining with the Senator from 
Tennessee and the Senator from Michi- 
gan in their view with respect to the 
necessity for legislation. It may not be 
necessary to pass such legislation. It 
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may or may not be the thing to do, but 
I do not wish to be considered as en- 
dorsing legislation. Indeed, the Kelsey 
case may show that the present system 
is working pretty well and that legis- 
lation may not be needed. 

Be that as it may, I would be less than 
true to my duty if I did not join the 
Senator from Tennessee in calling at- 
tention to the fine public service of this 
outstanding public servant, in lauding 
and applauding that service and in urg- 
ing that it be appropriately recognized. 

I feel in good conscience that I can do 
so without necessarily subscribing to the 
views which the Senator from Tennessee 
has stated with respect to pending leg- 
islation of which he is a distinguished 
sponsor, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to express 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
New York. Throughout this investiga- 
tion he has always shown a very 
thoughtful interest in wanting to protect 
the public health against unreasonable 
prices and unsafe and ineffective medi- 
cines. I appreciate his interest in this 
subject. 

Exursir 1 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 15, 1902 
Heroe or FDA Keers Bap Dave Orr 
Markers LINKED TO MALFORMED BABIES 
(By Morton Mintz) 

This is the story of how the skepticism 
and stubbornness of a Government physi- 
cian prevented what could have been an ap- 


legless children. 

The story of Dr. Frances Oldham Kelsey, 
a Food and Drug Administration medical 
officer, is not one of inspired prophesies nor 
of dramatic research breakthroughs. 

She saw her duty in sternly simple terms, 
and she carried it out, living the while with 
insinuations that she was a bureaucratic nit- 
picker, unreasonable—even, she said, stupid. 
That such attributes could have been 
ascribed to her is, by her own acknowledg- 
ment, not surprising, considering all of the 
circumstances. 

What she did was refuse to be hurried into 
approving an application for marketing a 
new drug. She regarded its safety as un- 
proved, despite considerable data arguing 
that it was ultrasafe. 

It was not until last April, 19 months after 
the application was filed with the FDA, that 
the terrible effects of the drug abroad were 
widely reported in this country. What re- 
mains to be told is how and why Dr. Kelsey 
blocked the introduction of the drug before 
those effects were suspected by anyone. 

Dr. Kelsey invoked her high standards and 
her belief that the drug was “peculiar” 
against these facts: 

The drug had come into widespread use 
in other countries. In West Germany, where 
it was used primarily as a sedative, huge 
quantities of it were sold over the counter 
before it was put on a prescription basis. 
It gave a prompt, deep, natural sleep that 
was not followed by a hangover. It was 
cheap. It failed to kill even the would-be 
suicides who swallowed massive doses. 

And there were the reports on experiments 
with animals. y a few weeks ago the 
American licensee told of giving the drug 
to rats in doses 6 to 60 times greater than 
the comparable human dosage. Of 1,510 
offspring, none was delivered with “evidence 

. of malformation.” 

In a separate study, one rat did deliver a 
malformed offspring, but the dosage had been 
1,200 times the usual one. Rabbits that 
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were injected with six times the compa- 
rable human dose also were reported to have 
produced no malformed births. 

Recently, the FDA publicly decried the “ex- 
cessive contacts” made with its personnel by 
pharmaceutical manufacturers who are 
anxious to speed the agency's handling of 
new-drug applications. 

MAY REQUESTS 

So it was not at all surprising that dozens 
of contacts were made with Dr. Kelsey by 
representatives of the American licensee for 
thalidomide, the chemical name for the seda- 
tive. They had what they strongly believed 
was a clear and overwhe. case—but Dr. 
Kelsey delayed, and delayed, and delayed. 

They visited her in her drably furnished, 
bare-floor office in an eyesore tempo on Jef- 
ferson Drive SW. They phoned. They sub- 
mitted a flow of reports and studies, It was 
apparent that substantial investments and 
substantial profits were at stake. And all of 
this was routine. 

The application had come to Dr. Kelsey— 
simply because it was her turn to take the 
next one—in September 1960. 

The 
pressed.” In an interview, she said she had 
“lived through cycles before” in which a 
drug was acclaimed for a year or two—until 
harmful side effects became known. 

And, she said, she could not help regarding 
thalidomide as “a peculiar drug.” It trou- 
bled her that its effects on experimental 
animals were not the same as on humans— 
it did not make them sleepy. 

SAME QUESTIONS 

Could there be danger in those few people 
whose systems might absorb it? Could there 
be a harmful effect on an unborn child whose 
mother took it? (In other countries ob- 
stetricians were innocently prescribing it as 
an antiemetic for pregnant women.) 

Dr. Kelsey regarded the manufacturer’s 
evidence of thalidomide’s safety as “incom- 
plete in many respects.” The drug was not, 
after all, intended for grave diseases, or for 
the relief of intolerable suffering, but pri- 
marily for sleeplessness, for which many 
drugs of known safety were already on the 
market. 

All of this being so, she saw no need either 
to hurry or to be satisfied with the approach 
that, 9 chances out of 10, it’s safe. She was 
determined to be certain that thalidomide 
was safe 10 times out of 10, and she was 
prepared to wait forever for proof that it 
was. 

When the 60-day deadline for action on 
the application came around, Dr. Kelsey 
wrote the manufacturer that the proof of 
safety was inadequate. Perhaps with an 
understandable feeling of frustration the 
manufacturer produced new research data, 
new reasons for action. Each time a new 
60-day deadline drew near, out went an- 
other letter: insufficient proof of safety. 


UPHELD BY SUPERIORS 
Dr. Kelsey's tenacity—or unreasonable- 


deed, her contacts with applicants are, in her 
words, “usually amiable. We see their point, 
and they see ours. But the responsibility 
for releasing a drug is ours, not theirs.” 
And that is the responsibility she would 
not forget. 

In February 1961, she chanced to read, in 
a British medical journal, a letter from a 
British doctor questioning whether certain 
instances of peripheral neuritis—a tingling 
and numbness in the feet and the fingers 
that is sometimes irreversible—might not 
be due to intake of thalidomide. To her this 
was a danger signal. 

She called the letter to the attention of 
the applicant. His investigators reported 
that the incidence was apparently negligible, 
1 case among 300,000 adult users. Six 


data left her “very unim- . 
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months later, Dr. Kelsey said, the incidence 
among adults who took thalidomide regu- 
larly for months at a time was found to be 
1 in 250. 

But neither she nor the applicant yet had 
the slightest inkling that the drug could 
be responsible for the birth of malformed 
babies. That awful circumstantial evidence 
became known to the applicant—in a cable- 
gram from Europe—on November 29, 1961. 


APPLICATION WITHDRAWN 


He reported it to Dr. Kelsey early the next 
day. Although this was followed by a formal 
withdrawal of the application, as late as last 
month the applicant described the birth 
abnormalities as alleged effects of thalido- 
mide. 

The story begins in 1954, 6 years before 
Dr. Kelsey, a pharmacologist as well as a 
physician, went to work in the FDA's Bu- 
reau of Medicine. She and her husband, F. 
Ellis Kelsey, a pharmacologist who is now a 
special assistant to the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, came here from 
the faculty of the University of South Da- 
kota School of Medicine. 

For the account that follows, the primary 
sources were Dr. Kelsey and reports by Dr. 
Helen B. Taussig to a medical meeting in 
April and in the June 30 issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Taussig, professor of pediatrics at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in Balti- 
more, went to West Germany in January to 
investigate the relationship between thali- 
domide and an enormous increase in the 
birthrate of malformed infants. 

Eight years ago a West German manufac- 
turer conceived of the drug, synthesized 
it—and discarded it after no ef- 
fect on test animals. In 1958 another West 
German firm also developed thalidomide 
and found it to be, by all indications, the 
best sleeping compound ever devised. 


LARGE SALE 


The sale was tremendous. It even came 
to be used for grippe, neuralgia, asthma, in 
cough medicines and to calm children before 
they were given electroencep 

In Germany it was marketed as Contergan, 
in the British Commonwealth as Distaval, 
in Portugal as Softenon, Dr. Kelsey's native 
Canada accepted it on April 1, 1961, for man- 
ufacture by one firm under the name Tali- 
mol and by another firm, the William S. 
Merrell Co. of Cincinnati, under the name 
Kevadon. It was the 14-year-old Merrell 
firm that was seeking to market Kevadon as 
a prescription drug in the United States. 

At this time—April 1961—West German 
investigators were desperately groping for an 
explanation of an unprecedented outbreak 
of phocomelia, the malformation hitherto so 
rare that it isn't even listed in some medical 
dictionaries. An 86-year-old Gottingen spe- 
cialist in human deformities told Dr. Taus- 
sig that he had in his whole lifetime “seen 
as many individuals with two heads as he 
had with phocomelia.” 

Usually, phocomelia deprives its victim of 
one arm. Rudimentary fingers that look, 
said Dr. Taussig, “like the of a seal” 
arise from the stub below the shoulder. 


CLINIC CASES 


In eight West German pediatric clinics 
there were no cases at all between 1954 and 
1959. In 1959 there were 12, in 1960 there 
were 83, in 1961 there were 302. 

These were not the ordimary textbook 
cases. Not just one arm was affected. These 
children were without both arms, or with- 
out both legs, or without three limbs, or 
they were without any limbs at all. 

In some, the external ear was missing and 

was grossly impaired. There were 
deformities of the eyes, esophagus and 
intestinal tract; and even this is not a com- 


. plete list. 


Once the suspected link with Contergan 
was established, Contergan was taken off the 
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West German market. The expectation is 
that the last mothers who could have taken 
it during early pregnacy, the danger period, 
will be delivered in August. The estimates 
are that by the end of next month the total 
of deformed children born in West Ger- 
many will be between 3,500 and 6,000. Two 
out of three are expected to live. Most are 
apparently of normal mentality. 

The drug was withdrawn from the British 
market 5 days after the withdrawal in West 
Germany. The Guardian, Manchester, has 
predicted that August will see the birth of 
800 deformed English children. The Minis- 
try of Health has begun to fit 50 victims with 
artificial limbs. 


EIGHT IN CANADA 


An article prepared for the May 19 issue 
of Maclean’s magazine said that at the time 
of writing eight victims of phocomelia had 
been born in Canada, two of them to physi- 
cians’ wives who had used “samples of thali- 
domide donated to their husbands.” 

Because the department of health did not 
order thalidomide withdrawn from sale 
until March 2, Maclean’s said the last Cana- 
dian casualties are not expected until 
November. ~ 

The cause of the West German outbreak 
was hard to trace. Hereditary factors, blood 
incompatibility between parents, abnormal 
chromosomes, radioactive fallout, X-rays, 
detergents, food preservatives—all of these 
things, and more, were suspected, checked, 
and discarded as possibilities. 

A Hamburg pediatrician, Dr. Widukind 
Lenz, made preliminary studies showing that 
about 20 percent of the mothers who 
brought deformed infants to his clinic had 
taken Contergan. Dr. Taussig wrote: 

“On November 8, 1961, it occurred to him 
that Contergan was the cause. He reques- 
tioned his patients and the incidence 
promptly rose to about 50 percent, Many 
of the patients said they had considered 
the drug too innocent to mention it on the 
questionnaire, 

MAKER WARNED 

“On November 15 he warned Grunenthal 
[the manufacturer] that he suspected Con- 
tergan was the cause and that the drug 
should be withdrawn.” 

Five days later, at a pediatric meeting in 
Dusseldorf he reported his suspicions and his 
actions but did not name the drug. That 
night Dr. Taussig related, a physician came 
up to him and said, ‘Will you tell me confi- 
dentially, is it the drug Contergan? I ask 
because we have such a child and my wife 
took Contergan.“ 

“A couple of days later it was generally 
known that Contergan was the drug under 
suspicion. On November 26 Grunenthal 
withdrew the drug from the market. On 
November 28 the Ministry of Health issued a 
firm but cautious and widely publicized 
statement that Contergan was suspected to 
be a major factor in the production of 
phocomelia.” 

Dr. Taussig reported that an Australian 
physician, Dr. W. G. McBride, saw three 
severe cases in April 1961, and three more 
in October and November. “He found that 
all six mothers had taken Distaval in early 
pregnancy,” the Journal article said. 

In Stirlingshire, Scotland, Dr. A. L. Spiers 
saw 10 severe phocomelia victims during 
1961 and ultimately obtained positive proof 
that 8 out of 10 of these patients had taken 
Distaval.” 

DIFFICULT CONNECTION 


Making the connection—which some phy- 
sicians say is not conclusively established 
was extraordinarily difficult. 

Dr. Lenz, for example, had to contend with 
the lack of records during the time when 
Contergan was sold without prescription, and 
with his patients’ natural difficulty in re- 
calling if and precisely when they had taken 
a sleeping pill months earlier. 
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“In one instance,” Dr. Taussig wrote, a 
doctor “swore the mother had not received 
Contergan. He had prescribed an entirely 
different sedative. On investigation at the 
pharmacy Dr. Lenz found the prescription 
was stamped ‘drug not in stock, Contergan 
given instead’.” 

Dr. Taussig said the investigations of Dr. 
Lenz in particular indicate that the embryo 
is endangered if a mother takes thalidomide 
within about 2 to 4 days after conception, a 
time when she may not even know that she 
is pregnant. 

He believes that during that sensitive pe- 
riod the chances that a mother who has 
taken the drug will deliver a deformed baby 
are at least 2 in 5. 


COMPANY VIEW 


The Merrell firm says that conclusive proof 
is lacking for such assumptions and cites a 
clinic in Kiel at which, Merrell reported, half 
of the deformed children were delivered to 
mothers who probably had not taken thal- 
idomide. 

“Everyone admits,” Dr. Taussig wrote, 
“that no information is available concerning 
how many women may have taken the drug 
in the sensitive period and have had a normal 
child.” 

Dr. Kelsey said the molecular complex of 
thalidomide is being broken down and 
studied in an effort to determine the causa- 
tive agent in thalidomide. 

In all of this Dr. Taussig sees compelling 
reason for caution in the use of new drugs 
by women of childbearing age. A Canadian 
physician interviewed by Maclean’s said, 
“There is too much demand on the part of 
the public for relief of mild or even mod- 
erately severe symptoms. People won't put 
up with even the slightest discomfort or 
headache; they demand medication from 
their doctor. If they can’t get it from one, 
they'll go to another.” 

Dr. Taussig also wants the 1938 Food and 
Drug Act strengthened to provide greater 
assurance that new drugs will not harm un- 
born children. But to Assistant FDA Com- 
missioner Winton B. Rankin, the significant 
thing about the law is that it gave Dr. Kelsey 
the weapon she needed to block the market- 
ing of thalidomide in the United States. 

“The American public,” he said, “owes her 
a vote of thanks.” 

The 47-year-old Dr. Kelsey lives at 5811 
Brookside Drive, Chevy Chase, with her hus- 
band and daughters, Susan, 15, and Chris- 
tine, 12. 

She is grateful for the praise—but recog- 
nizes that, had thalidomide proved to be as 
safe as the applicant believed, “I would have 
been considered unreasonable.” 

She intends to go on “playing for that 
10th chance in 10” to assure safety in new 
drugs “to the best of my ability.” For 20 
years she taught pharmacology. She knows 
the dangers, and she has not the slightest 
intention of forgetting them. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
CENTENNIAL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the year 
1963 will mark the centennial of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. A number 
of bills have been introduced calling for 
various sorts of national recognition and 
celebration of the event. I am a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 138, 
introduced by Senator Doveras, to 
create a commission to commemorate 
appropriately the emancipation of the 
American Negro, including presentation 
of an exhibit at the Emancipation Cen- 
tennial Exposition to be held in Chicago, 
III., in the summer of 1963. Surely the 
Congress should be able to enact at least 
5 ceremonial recognition of equal 

ights. 
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I was happy to note last month the 
stated intention of the distinguished 
Governor of my State, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, to present to the Governors’ con- 
ference on July 14 a resolution pledging 
affirmative action at the State level 
against discrimination based on race, 
creed, or color, in housing, in education, 
in transportation, in employment, in 
public places of assembly or in personal 
services. 

I note with regret that the resolution 
was not adopted by the conference. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the statement made by Governor 
Rockefeller on this subject, at the ban- 
quet of the Council of Bishops, Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, in New 
York, on July 5. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY Gov. NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT 
BANQUET OF COUNCIL oF BISHOPS, AFRICAN 
MeTHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PARK 
SHERATON HOTEL, New York, N.Y., THURS- 
DAY EVENING, JULY 5, 1962 


On July 16 a plaque in memory of my 
father, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will be dedi- 
cated at Rockefeller Center. On that plaque 
will appear the words which sum up my 
father’s credo—the principles underlying a 
lifetime of dedication to his fellow man. 

These are the words: 

‘I believe in the supreme worth of the in- 
dividual and in his right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

“I believe that every right implies a re- 
sponsibility; every opportunity, an obliga- 
tion; every possession a duty. 

“I believe that the law was made for man 
and not man for the law; that government 
is the servant of the people and not their 
master. 

“I believe in the dignity of labor, whether 
with head or hand; that the world owes no 
man a living but that it owes every man an 
opportunity to make a living. 

“I believe that thrift is essential to well 
ordered living and that economy is a prime 
requisite of a sound financial structure, 
whether in government, business or personal 
affairs. 

“I believe that truth and justice are fun- 
damental to an enduring social order. 

“I believe in the sacredness of a promise, 
that a man’s word should be as good as his 
bond, that character—not wealth or power or 
position—is of supreme worth. 

“I believe that the rendering of useful 
service is the common duty of mankind and 
that only in the purifying fire of sacrifice is 
the cross of selfishness consumed and the 
greatness of the human soul set free. 

“I believe in an all-wise and all-loving 
God, named by whatever name, and that the 
individual’s highest fulfillment, greatest 
happiness, and widest usefulness are to be 


. found in living in harmony with His will. 


“I believe that love is the greatest thing 
in the world; that it alone can overcome 
hate; that right can and will triumph over 
might.” 

That was my father’s creed. 

Throughout my own life, these words of 
my father have been an inspiration—and a 
challenge. I can find nothing in this state- 
ment that I would alter now. For while 
these are words of personal conviction, they 
spring from an ancient Judeo-Christian 
ethic that has uplifted mankind through the 
centuries—and is the moral and spiritual 
basis on which this Nation was founded. 

It is well to remind ourselves of this moral 
base, to draw strength from the well-springs 
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of our spiritual heritage, as we contemplate 
the unfinished business of our civilization. 
And of this unfinished business, nothing is 
more crucial or fundamental than the final 
and permanent assurance that our profes- 
sions of man's equality shall truly have full 
meaning for every American. 

Earlier this week, at the annual con- 
ference of the Nation’s Governors, I pre- 
sented this resolution: 

“Whereas this Nation, under God, was 
founded on and draws its sustenance from 
the concept of the worth of the individual 
and the brotherhood of man; and 

“Whereas this year of 1962 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the promulgation by Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln of the Emancipation 
Proclamation; and 

“Whereas, at a time when the strength 
and endurance of fundamental human values 
are being tested throughout the free world, 
it is appropriate and desirable to rededicate 
ourselves to the dignity and rights of the 
individual; and 

“Whereas human rights and individual 
dignity require both adequate protection 
through law and continuous action at every 
level of our society, public and private, to 
make these fundamental rights a living 
reality for our people; and 

“Whereas the enjoyment by the States of 
their full rights as sovereign entities requires 
the States to assume and e with 
vigor their full responsibilities not alone for 
the health and welfare of their people but 
also for the realization of their peoples’ 
aspirations for freedom, dignity, and equal 
rights and opportunities as individual 
human beings; and 

“Whereas the Impact of the actions of the 
States in this crucial area of human values 
has immediate significance far beyond the 
borders of our States in the eyes of the world; 
and 

“Whereas any discrimination based on 
race, creed or color, in housing, in education, 
in transportation, in employment, in public 
places of assembly, or in personal services is 
alien to these fundamental values: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, On the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, that we Gov- 
ernors in conference here assembled pledge 
ourselves, affirmatively and positively, to seek 
to translate these cherished American values 
into fuller reality within our respective 
States, by executive action, where possible, 
through laws adopted by the State legisla- 
tures, where necessary, and by fully utilizing 
in the arena of public opinion the leader- 
ship responsibility inherent in the office of 
Governor.” 

I deeply regret this resolution was not 
adopted at the Governors’ conference be- 
cause of parliamentary maneuvering on the 
part of the Democrats to protect the South- 
ern Governors from the embarrassment of 
voting on the issue. Had it been allowed to 
come to a vote, it is clearly evident that far 
more than a majority of the Governors would 


: “I hold that 
while man exists, it is his duty to improve 
not only his own condition but to assist in 
ameliorating mankind. * * Let us at all 
times remember that all American citizens 
are brothers of a common country.” 

As spiritual leaders among people 
whom have fallen the cruel and indefensible 
blows of ancient prejudice, you know where- 
of Ispeak. Yet in our daily lives, we see that 
the power of law grows steadily stronger in 
ameliorating these wrongs; we see that the 
power of persuasion grows ever affirmative; 
and we know that the power of love must 
ultimately triumph in the hearts of God's 
children. 


Yours, then, is a mission of love in which 
all who believe as our forefathers believed, 
who believe as my father believed, will make 
common cause. 
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And as leaders among Methodists, I know 
you will ascribe to some other words of 
Abraham Lincoln, when he told a church 
delegation in 1864 that: “It is no fault in 
others that the Methodist Church sends more 
soldiers to the fleld, more nurses to the hos- 
pital, and more prayers to heaven than any. 

“God bless the Methodist Church. Bless 
all the churches, and blessed be God, who 
in this our great trial, giveth us the 
churches.” 


PRAYERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at the 
recent Governors’ conference, Governor 
Rockefeller made an admirable attempt 
to inject reasonableness into the debate 
on the Supreme Court school prayer de- 
cision. I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune commending his effort be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, July 5, 
1962] 
ROCKEFELLER KEEPS His Heap 


New York should be proud of its Governor 
this m Wulle all about him members 
of the National Governors’ Conference were 
losing their heads in a frenzy over the 
Supreme Court's school prayer decision, 
Nelson Rockefeller kept his. 

We congratulate him for refusing to be 


thoughtless resolution asking the Congress 
to prepare a constitutional amendment to 
repair the damage the Governors believe the 
Court has inflicted. His lone dissent was an 
act of courage, and of religious conviction, 
that truly serves the cause of freedom of 
worship. 

What the Governors seek in their resolu- 
tion is action that will make “clear and 
beyond challenge the acknowledgment of our 
Nation and people of their faith in God and 
permit the free and voluntary participation 
in prayer in our public schools.” Although 
Governor Rockefeller didn’t put it in so many 
words, he doesn’t think his fellow chief 
executives know what they are doing. And 
he is right. 

In the first place, all the Supreme Court 
did was to rule unconstitutional the recital 
in New York schools of a simple prayer 
prepared by an Official body, the board of 
regents. In the second place, if this takes 
God out of our schools, as some charge, 
no amount of legislation will put Him back 
again. The Governors, in their speed to show 
their constituents the extent of their - 
nation, are both the Court’s 
action and the legal and spiritual conse- 
quences, 

The flames of irrationality in which so 
many have been caught up have been fanned 
from all directions in the week since the 
Court ruled. One Congressman bellowed 
that the Court has “now officially stated its 


y planned 
spiracy to substitute materialism for spiritual 
values.” 

This was bad enough, but even worse was 
the sight of so many otherwise responsible 
newspapers getting completely swept off 
their feet by the tide of emotionalism. Ata 
time one might expect newspapers in general 
to speak with a voice of calm and reason, a 
good number of editorials, we were saddened 
to note, spoke as if they did indeed believe 
that the gloved fingers of atheism were steal- 
ing into our schools. 

The Governors, in their preamble to the 
memorial to Congress, took note of the wide- 
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spread confusion, stating that the ruling 
official prayers had “created far- 
reaching misunderstanding as to the Na- 
tion's faith and dependence on God.“ Iron- 
ically, however, they helped to compound 
the misunderstanding by rejecting Governor 
Rockefeller's counsel of caution and rushing 
to get on record on the side of the angels. 
Governor Rockefeller, who sought a care- 
ful study of the Court ruling and argued 
against an impulsive verdict, may in the end 
be the one who has made the greatest con- 
tribution to freedom to worship in accord- 
ance with one’s conscience. He stood alone, 
but he stood on the side of commonsense. 


NOMINATION OF THURGOOD MAR- 
SHALL TO BE A JUDGE OF THE 
COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
SECOND CIRCUIT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, at its 53d annual con- 
vention in Atlanta, Ga., recently, with 
1,227 registered delegates in attendance, 
adopted a resolution with regard to the 
delay in confirmation of the nomination 
of Judge Thurgood Marshall to be a 
judge of the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. My colleague from New 
York, as a member of the committee, and 
I, as one of the sponsors of Judge Mar- 
shall, have done our utmost to bring 
about prompt action with respect to the 
confirmation of Judge Marshall’s nom- 
ination. I compliment my colleague 
from New York for the vigorous position 
which he has taken in that regard. 

I ask unanimous consent that the op- 
erative part of the resolution with re- 
spect to Judge Marshall, unanimously 
adopted at the NAACP 53d Annual Con- 
vention, in which they indicate that they 
will wage a strong campaign to help 
bring about this justly deserved con- 
firmation, be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


More than 8 months ago, when President 
Kennedy nominated Judge Thurgood Mar- 
shall to the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, millions of Americans, Negro and 
white alike, and in all parts of our country, 
hailed this demonstration of democracy in 
action. Lawyers and judges without regard 
to sectionalism, race, creed or party, praised 
the demonstrated professional qualifications 
of the nominee. t the 
land editorially voiced approval of this recog- 
nition of the competence of a great Ameri- 
can, and of the Presidential wisdom in sum- 
moning the skills of Judge Marshall to the 
service of the Government. 

His performance on the bench has justi- 
fied allof this. Nevertheless, he has not been 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The confirmation of Judge Marshall pre- 
sents the U.S. Senate with an opportunity to 
show to the world that we believe in justice 
and fair play. 

Accordingly, we direct our State confer- 
ences, branches and members to make these 
views known to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Similarly, we direct our presi- 
dent, chairman of the board of directors 
and the executive secretary and such other 
persons as they may select to seek and ob- 
tain an audience with the President of the 
United States, to express our views and to 
seek his aid, both as President and as leader 
of his party, in making truly effective his 
effort to make American democracy live by 
securing the immediate confirmation of 
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Judge Marshall. They should also seek an 
audience with the chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee, as well as with the majority 
leader of the Senate. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
week marks the fourth annual commem- 
oration of Captive Nations Week which is 
being observed all over America. As a 
cosponsor of the resolution which re- 
sulted in the designation of Captive Na- 
tions Week, I am pleased to see the vigor 
and enthusiasm with which Americans 
are demonstrating their mutual affinity 
for freedom with the people behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

It is the purpose of Captive Nations 
Week to call to the attention of the 
world the plight of the enslaved peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. This is our 
chance to give emphasis to our ideals of 
freedom, liberty, and self-determination 
and put the Soviet Union in the spot- 
light of public scrutiny. Let America, 
as a champion of the world’s oppressed, 
point out to the world the atrocities in 
Communist countries where self-de- 
termination is silenced, where the secret 
ballot is unheard of, where freedom is 
merely a hope in the minds of men. 

Mr. President, through our words 
backed by positive peaceful actions, we 
should reassure the captive peoples of the 
world that we share their concern in 
their aspirations for freedom. By re- 
affirming our dedication to the principles 
upon which American society rests, we 
should let the captive nations know that 
we are working and praying for their 
eventual liberation. 

The desire of these unfortunate people 
for freedom is clearly demonstrated by 
the extreme bravery and courage of the 
East Germans in 1952, the Hungarians 
and the Poles in 1956, and the Tibetans 
in 1959, to mention a few. In addition 
to the rebellions against the ruthless- 
ness of the Communist regimes, the 
flights of millions of people from Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Yugoslavia to the 
Western World reveal the basic desire of 
all these peoples to live in freedom 
rather than under Communist tyranny. 

Mr. President, we must show our sup- 
port for the ideals of freedom, not only 
in brave words but also in positive poli- 
cies. The free world should not be on 
the defensive because our cause is a just 
one and our convictions should be firm. 

For example, the United States should 
not assume a defensive position in the 
Berlin situation. That is one place 
where we are actually operating from a 
position of strength, because we are 
there as a result of treaty agreements 
and because West Berlin is a showcase 
for freedom which contrasts dramati- 
cally with the drab existence of the op- 
pressed East Berliners. It is the Soviets 
who are basically in an untenable posi- 
tion, for they have had to make a pris- 
on, with walls and bars closing off all of 
East Germany in order to prevent a 
mass exodus of citizens. There is no 
need for concessions on the part of the 
Western World; instead we should take 
a strong and positive stand on our treaty 
rights and thus show the people of West 
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Germany, and of Europe and the world, 
that their ultimate aspirations for free- 
dom and self-determination will not be 
negotiated away in Washington or 
Geneva. 

We must emphasize our strong points, 
the strongest of which is the desire of 
all peoples for freedom. After all, we 
do not just want to hold the line against 
communism in Europe—we want to 
make positive gains for the cause of 
freedom. We want to push the Com- 
munists back in Europe as in southeast 
Asia, instead of merely attempting to 
contain them. We want to enable these 
captive peoples to realize their goals of 
freedom, individual liberty and national 
independence. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of the Senate and the world that the 
real imperialist power today is not the 
West, as the Russians constantly charge, 
but the Soviet Union. The political ex- 
ploitation of the Soviet satellites is 
clearly seen by the Communist denial 
to the satellites of the right to shape 
their own destinies—the right of self- 
determination. Economically, the ex- 
ploitation of the captive nations by the 
Soviet Union is just as clear. For in- 
stance, the satellites have to pay almost 
twice as much for Soviet oil as the non- 
Communist nations of the world. 

Mr. President, we are proud of the 
many people who have migrated to this 
country from behind the Iron Curtain. 
They have added to the cultural enrich- 
ment of our country; they have contrib- 
uted to the economic prosperity and in- 
dustrial progress of this great land. Let 
us not turn our backs on their friends 
and relatives and countrymen left be- 
hind whose ultimate goals are similar 
to our own. 

Mr. President, during Captive Nations 
Week, let us renew our dedication and 
demonstrate our concern for the people 
now living behind the Iron Curtain. Let 
us, too, point out to the Kremlin, that 
Americans are keenly aware of the 
plight of the captive peoples in the world. 
Through encouragement, reassurance, 
and positive action, let us demonstrate 
to these people boldly—not timidly— 
that we are working and praying for 
their redemption. Clearly, in this way, 
the people of the captive nations of the 
world will be spurred on to keep alive 
their desire for independence and lib- 
erty and the people of the uncommitted 
nations will be reminded of the true dan- 
gers of Communist imperialism. 

There is no finer task to which the 
American people can dedicate them- 
selves. 


A FINE APPOINTMENT 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am pleased at the excellent 
choice President Kennedy has made to 
succeed Abraham Ribicoff as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Mayor Anthony Celebrezze, of Cleve- 


land, who has been slated to fill the 


HEW opening has shown the U.S. Sen- 
ate that he possesses the characteris- 
tics necessary to make a truly great 
Cabinet officer. He appeared before 
one of the committees on which I serve, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
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March a year ago on behalf of my mass 
transportation bill. At that time, he 
displayed a keen and analytical mind 
and an excellent command of the facts 
of a given situation. Mr. Celebrezze has 
demonstrated warmth and understand- 
ing in his duties as mayor and in the 
social problems which confronted his 
great city. Mr. Celebrezze's fight for 
urban redevelopment, slum clearance, 
better public schools, juvenile delin- 
quency rehabilitation, housing, and pub- 
lic health have been well brought out 
by my distinguished colleagues, Senators 
ANDERSON, YOUNG, HUMPHREY, Mc- 
Namara, BARTLETT, and Pastore in Mon- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Paterson, N.J., Morning Call of 
July 17 has joined in praise of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s fine appointment calling it a tre- 
mendous hit.” I ask unanimous consent 
to have the Call's editorial printed in the 
Record and I wish it noted that I am in 
full agreement with this fine newspaper 
on its sentiments toward Mr. Celebrezze. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A FINE APPOINTMENT 

President John F. Kennedy scored a tre- 
mendous hit in naming Mayor Anthony 
Celebrezze of Cleveland successor to Abra- 
ham Ribicoff as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

We had followed Celebrezze’s successful 
career as mayor of the large Ohio community, 
his reelection time and again by a grateful 
citizenry attesting to his deep and abiding 
interest in his fellow humans. 

Celebrezze had us on his side recently 
when he ripped into a southern mayor who 
sent a group of Negroes to Cleveland. He 
stressed to the southern bigot that it would 
be well for him to reflect on the fact that 
one has no say as to his parents, his color 
or place of birth. 

In recent weeks Celebrezze served with 
distinction as chairman of the Conference of 
Mayors, to which office he contributed greatly 
from the wealth of his experience. A strong 
supporter of urban renewal, he has on 
numerous occasions spoken out for redevel- 
opment of old cities. 

Mayor Celebrezze is one of 13 children of 
Italian immigrants. He was born overseas 
while his parents were on a trip to their 
native land. 

Celebrezze will bring to the enormously 
important Cabinet post, the warmth of heart 
and understanding of social problems which 
are essential to the success of a department 
of health, education, and welfare. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Under the order entered yesterday, 
the Senate will proceed to the considera- 
tion of bills on the calendar to which 
there is no objection, beginning with 
Calendar No. 1635. 


ACCEPTANCE BY MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FORCES OF FELLOWSHIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, OR GRANTS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H.R. 7727) to amend title 10, United 

States Code, to permit members of the 

Armed Forces to accept fellowships, 

scholarships, or grants, which had been 

reported from the Committee on Armed 
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Services, with amendments, on page 1, 
at the beginning of line 8, to insert (a)“; 
on page 2, after line 10, to strike out: 


The benefits of such a fellowship, scholar- 
ship, or grant may be accepted by the mem- 
ber in addition to this pay and allowances; 
and 


And, after line 13, to insert: 


However, the benefits of such a fellowship, 
scholarship, or grant may be accepted by 
the member in addition to his pay and al- 
lowances only to the extent that those bene- 
fits would be conferred upon him if the 
education or training contemplated by that 
fellowship, scholarship, or grant were pro- 
vided at the expense of the United States. 
In addition, if such a benefit, in cash or in 
kind, is for travel, subsistence, or other ex- 
penses, an appropriate reduction shall be 
made from any payment that is made for 
the same p e to the member by the 
United States incident to his acceptance of 
the fellowship, scholarship, or grant. 

(b) Each member of the Armed Forces 
who accepts a fellowship, scholarship, or 
grant in accordance with subsection (a) 
shall, before he is permitted to undertake 
the education or training contemplated by 
that fellowship, scholarship, or grant, agree 
in writing that, after he completes the edu- 
cation or training, he will serve on active 
duty for a period at least three times the 
length of the period of the education or 
training; and 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 10022) to amend section 
510(a) (1), Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, KEATING. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 11586) to amend section 
502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


NATIONAL COUNTRY MUSIC WEEK 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 66) requesting the President to des- 
ignate November 4 to 10, 1962, as Na- 
tional Country Music Week was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States is requested to issue 
a proclamation setting aside and designating 
the period beginning November 4, 1962, 
through November 10, 1962, as National 
Country Music Week, as a tribute to the 
native country music of America and to the 
men and women who devote their lives to 
the continuation and preservation of the 
native country songs of our land, and calling 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3491) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
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other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. It will be considered 
in connection with the appropriation for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 4441) to authorize the 
appropriation of $3,063,500 as an ex 
gratia payment to the city of New York 
to assist in defraying the extraordinary 
and unprecedented expenses incurred 
during the 15th General Assembly of the 
United Nations was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over, as not being appropriate 
for calendar action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


YET GEE MOY 


The bill (S. 3279) for the relief of Yet 
Gee Moy (Tsze Woo Lai) and Mee Sen 
Moy (Sau Ming Lai) was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor children, Yet Gee Moy (Tsze Woo 
Lai) and Mee Sen Moy (Sau Ming Lat), shall 
be held and considered to be the natural 
born alien children of Mr. and Mrs. Suey 
Lung Moy, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
said Yet Gee Moy (Tsze Woo Lai) and Mee 
Sen Moy (Sau Ming Lai) shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


JOSEPH STARKER 


The bill (H.R. 3383) for the relief of 
Joseph Starker was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LECIL A. SIMS 


The bill (H.R. 6655) for the relief of 
Lecil A. Sims was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


JAMES L. MERRILL 


The bill (H.R. 5061) for the relief of 
James L, Merrill was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SOLOMON ANNENBERG 


The bill (H.R. 9599) for the relief of 
Solomon Annenberg was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SOUTHERN INTERSTATE NUCLEAR 
COMPACT 


The bill (H.R. 10618) an act granting 
the consent of Congress to the Southern 
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Interstate Nuclear Compact, and for re- 
lated purposes was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MONA McISAAC DOWNEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2690) for the relief of Mona Mc- 
Isaac Downey, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mona MclIsaac 
Downey shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act: Provided, That if 
the said Mona McIsaac Downey is not en- 
titled to medical care under the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARIE KAROLINE DOLLAR AND 
ALEX PETER PEDERSEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S, 2763) for the relief of Marie 
Karoline Dollar and Alex Peter Pedersen 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 3, under the word 
“the”, to strike out “provisions of para- 
graphs (4), (9), and (12) of section 
212 (a)“ and insert provision of section 
212 (a) (4) “, and on page 2, after line 11, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. If the said Marie Karoline Dollar 
and Alex Peter Pedersen are not entitled to 
medical care under the Dependents’ Medi- 
cal Care Act (70 Stat. 250), suitable and 
proper bonds or undertakings, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (4) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Marie Karoline Dollar may be issued 
an immigrant visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such Act: Provided, That this 
section shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion under such paragraphs known to 
the Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

Src. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) and (4) of section 212(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Alex 
Peter Pedersen may be issued an immigrant 
visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such Act: Provided, That this section shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion under 
such paragraphs known to the Secretary of 
State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. If the said Marie Karoline Dollar 
and Alex Peter Pedersen are not entitled to 
medical care under the Dependents’ Medical 
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Care Act (70 Stat. 250), suitable and proper 
bonds or und „ approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3024) to extend the maxi- 
mum maturity of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion-guaranteed or insured home loans 
from 30 to 35 years was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE FOR 
PEACETIME VETERANS 


The bill (S. 3109) to amend chapter 17 
of title 38, United States Code, in order to 
authorize hospital and medical care for 
peacetime veterans suffering from non- 
compensable service-connected disabili- 
ties was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (1) of section 610(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) (A) any veteran for a service- 
connected disability; or 

“(B) a veteran of any war for a non-serv- 
ice-connected disability if he is unable to de- 
fray the expenses of n hospital care;”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 612(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the Administrator, within the limits of Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities, may furnish 
such medical services as he finds to be rea- 
sonably necessary to any veteran for a serv- 
ice-connected disability. In the case of any 
veteran discharged or released from the ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service for a dis- 
ability incurred or aggravated in line of duty, 
such services may be so furnished for that 
disability, whether or not service connected 
for the purposes of this chapter.” 


WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 


The bill (H.R. 1811) to amend chapter 
35 of title 38, United States Code, re- 
lating to war orphans’ educational as- 
sistance, in order to permit eligible 
persons thereunder to attend foreign 
educational institutions under certain 
circumstances was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
H.R. 1811 would amend chapter 35, title 
38, United States Code, relating to war 
orphans’ educational assistance, in or- 
der to permit eligible persons thereunder 
to attend foreign educational institu- 
tions under certain circumstances. 

As originally enacted, the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 prohibited the enrollment of eligi- 
ble persons in courses at educational in- 
stitutions located outside of the several 
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States, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. An amendment enacted in 1958, 
Public Law 85-460, extended the war 
orphans program to courses pursued in 
the Republic of the Philippines. At the 
present time, therefore, schools located 
in the Republic of the Philippines are 
the only foreign educational institutions 
which war orphans may attend. 

This legislation would permit a war 
orphan to participate in a program of- 
fered by a school in the United States 
which includes prescribed study in a 
foreign educational institution. More 
specifically, it would authorize enroll- 
ment in a foreign educational institution 
if the subjects to be taken there are an 
integral part of and are fully creditable 
toward the satisfactory completion of an 
approved course in which such person 
is enrolled in an institution of higher 
learning in a State or in the Republic 
of the Philippines. For example, this 
legislation would permit an eligible war 
orphan to study abroad for a period 
when this is done as a part of the pro- 
gram of an institution in the United 
States or the Republic of the Philippines. 
It would not, however, permit a war 
orphan to enroll in a 4-year course at 
Oxford or some other foreign school. 

The Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget had submitted 
favorable reports on this legislation. 
The Veterans’ Administration advises 
that the enactment of the bill would in- 
volve no additional cost, inasmuch as it 
may be presumed that the allowances 
payable to an eligible person while at- 
tending a foreign school under the pro- 
posed amendment would be no greater 
than that which would be payable to him 
for pursuit of the same course as a resi- 
dent student on the campus of his prin- 
cipal institution. 

Favoring the legislation are AM- 
VETS: Jewish War Veterans, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 5939) to amend chapter 
35 of title 38, United States Code, to 
provide that after the expiration of the 
Korean conflict veterans’ education and 
training program, approval of courses 
under the war orphans’ educational 
assistance program shall be by State ap- 
proving agencies, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILL PLACED AT FOOT OF 
CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 8992) to amend certain 
administrative provisions of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in 
the Veterans’ Administration, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill be placed at the foot of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be placed at the 
foot of the calendar. 
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EXTENSION OF VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION TRAINING FOR 
CERTAIN BLINDED VETERANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 2869) to amend chapter 31 
of title 38, United States Code, to afford 
additional time during which certain 
veterans blinded by reason of service- 
connected disability may be afforded vo- 
cational rehabilitation training, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 7, after the 
word “blindness”, to strike out “has 
worsened” and insert either has 
worsened, or has developed as a result 
of the worsening of his service-connected 
disability”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
31 of title 38, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by adding after section 1502 the following 
new section: 


“$ 1502A. Blinded veterans 


“A veteran who is found to be in need of 
vocational rehabilitation to overcome the 
handicap of blindness resulting from a serv- 
ice-connected disability which affords basic 
eligibility for vocational rehabilitation under 
section 1502(a) of this title may be afforded 
such vocational rehabilitation after the ter- 
mination date otherwise applicable to him, 
but not beyond June 30, 1975, if— 

“(1) he had not previously been rehabili- 
tated (that is, rendered employable) as the 
result of training furnished under this chap- 
ter, or 

“(2) his blindness either has worsened, or 
has developed as a result of the worsening 
of his service-connected disability, since he 
was declared rehabilitated to the extent that 
it precludes his performing the duties of the 
occupation for which he was previously 
trained under this chapter.” 

Sec. 2. The table of sections at the head 
of chapter 31 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by adding immediately below 
item 1502 thereof the following: 

“1502A. Blinded veterans.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PROS- 
THETIC RESEARCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R, 10069) to amend section 216 
of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to prosthetic research in the Veterans’ 
Administration, which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, with an amendment, in 
line 4, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out “by striking 81,000,000“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof 352,500, 000“.“ 
and insert: 
to read as follows: 

“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated annually, to remain available until 
expended, such funds as may be necessary 
to carry out this section.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 8938) to provide a 
more definitive tariff classification de- 
scription for lightweight bicycles was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask that 
this bill be passed over, as not appro- 
priate for action during the calendar 
call. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY IN VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask that 
we now return to Calendar No. 1653, 
House bill 8992, which a few moments 
ago was ordered placed at the foot of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that will be done. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 8992) 
to amend certain administrative provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, re- 
lating to the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill, it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. Section 4103 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “Any” at the 
beginning of subsection (g) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (i), any”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection, as follows: 

“(1) The Administration may designate a 
member of the Chaplain Service of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as Director, Chaplain 
Service, for a period of two years, subject to 
removal by the Administrator for cause. 
During the period that any such member 
serves as Director, Chaplain Service, he shall 
be paid a salary, as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator, within the minimum and maxi- 
mum salary limitations prescribed for grade 
GS-15 positions by the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. Redesignations under 
this subsection may be made for successive 
like periods. An individual designated as 
Director, Chaplain Service, shall at the end 
of his period of service as Director revert to 
the position, grade, and status which he 
held immediately prior to being designated 
Director, Chaplain Service, and all service as 
Director, Chaplain Service, shall be creditable 
as service in the former position.” 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, this 
amendment would give to the Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans’ Administration 
authority to permit rotation among the 
various faiths in respect to appointments 
or assignments to the position of Direc- 
tor, Chaplain Service. This assignment 
would be for a period of 2 years, subject 
to removal by the Administrator for 
cause. During the period of his service 
as such, the Director, Chaplain Service, 
would be paid a salary, as determined by 
the Administrator, within the minimum 
and maximum salary limitations pro- 
vided for grade GS-15 positions by the 
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Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
Redesignations under this subsection 
may be made for successive like periods. 
An individual designated as “Director, 
Chaplain Service,” would, at the end of 
his period of service as Director, revert to 
the position, grade, and status which he 
held immediately prior to being desig- 
nated “Director, Chaplain Service,” and 
all service as Director, Chaplain Service, 
would be creditable as service in the 
former position. 

Mr. President, throughout our history, 
in peacetime and in war, a group which 
have compiled a matchless record of 
selfless, devoted service are our Nation’s 
chaplains. At the present time there 
exists in the Chaplain Service of the 
Veterans’ Administration a situation 
which, although it has not been misused, 
should, in the interest of all concerned, 
be modified. I refer to the fact that ap- 
pointments to the Chaplain Service, in- 
cluding appointments to the position of 
Director, are for unlimited periods of 
time. There is thus a possibility that a 
person representing only one religious 
faith might some day serve as Director 
for a longer period of time than is gen- 
erally desired. It is preferable that ap- 
pointments to this position be for limited 
periods of time, so that representatives 
of the different religious denominations 
may serve successively as Director. 

Mr. J. S. Gleason, Jr., the Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration has 
stated: 

Statutory authority is wanting for me to 
place a limitation upon the tenure of the 
Director, Chaplain Service. It is highly 
desirable, I think, that an opportunity be 
available to limit the tenure of the Direc- 
tor, Chaplain Service, so that no one person 
representing only one of the religious faith 
groups would serve permanently as the Chief 
Chaplain in the Veterans’ Administration. 
There is presently no assurance that vital 
and needed movement of incumbents will 
occur within the general office directorate. 

In view of the demonstrated desirability 
of the proposal which the contemplated 
amendment would enact, I must advise that 
I favor such legislation. 


Mr. President, the amendment has the 
support of the Veterans’ Administration, 
the AMVETS, and the Jewish War 
Veterans. 

The Bureau of the Budget, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Disabled American 
Veterans, and the American Legion, have 
no objection to the proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill (H.R. 8992) 
third time and passed. 


was read the 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 7431) to provide for 
the free entry of certain stained glass 
for St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Hartford, 
Conn., and for the Church of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier of Phoenix, Ariz., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 


July 18 


Mr. KEATING. Over, by request. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ASSIGNMENT OF NATIONAL SERV- 
ICE LIFE INSURANCE 


The bill (H.R. 10669) to liberalize the 
provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to the assignment of na- 
tional service life insurance was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PAYMENT OF BENEFITS TO VETER- 
ANS’ BENEFICIARIES 


The bill (H.R. 8415) to change the 
classes of persons eligible to receive pay- 
ments of benefits withheld during the 
lifetime of deceased veterans while be- 
ing furnished hospital or domiciliary 
care was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF CERTAIN 
VETERANS WITH A WIFE OR 
CHILD 


The bill (H.R. 8282) to amend section 
3203(d) of title 38, United States Code, 
to provide that there shall be no reduc- 
tion of pension otherwise payable dur- 
ing hospitalization of certain veterans 
with a wife or child was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
SPECIAL ENDOWMENT AT AGE 96 
PLAN 


The bill (H.R. 10068) to amend section 
742 of title 38, United States Code, to 
permit the exchange of 5-year term poli- 
cies of U.S. Government life insurance 
to a special endowment at age 96 plan 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


POSTPONE FOR 3 MONTHS SECURI- 
TIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION REPORT TO CONGRESS 


The bill (H.R. 11670) to postpone by 3 
months the date on or before which the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
shall report to the Congress the results 
of its study and investigation pursuant 
to section 19(d) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “SUPPLEMENT TO CUMU- 
LATIVE INDEX TO PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES—1955 
THROUGH 1960 (84TH, 85TH, AND 
86TH CONG.)” 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 413) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of “Supplement to Cumu- 
lative Index to Publications of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities—1955 


1962 


Through 1960 (84th, 85th, and 86th 
Cong.),” 87th Congress, ist session, was 
considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF THE PUBLICATION ENTITLED 
“CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
1938-54” 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 415) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the publication en- 
titled “Cumulative Index to Publications 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, 1938-54,” 84th Congress, ist 
session, was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE REPORT .NO. 1278, 
PARTS 1 AND 2, 87TH CONGRESS, 
1ST SESSION 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 417) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of House Report No. 
1278, parts 1 and 2, 87th Congress, Ist 
session, was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF THE “HEARINGS ON SMALL 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS CREATED 
BY PETROLEUM IMPORTS” 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 454) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the “Hearings on 
Small Business Problems Created by Pe- 
troleum Imports” was considered and 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS 
ON JUDICIAL REVIEW OF VET- 
ERANS’ CLAIMS, 87TH CONGRESS, 
2D SESSION 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 476) providing for additional copies 

of hearings on Judicial Review of Vet- 


erans’ Claims, 87th Congress, 2d session 
was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF A REPORT ENTITLED 
“MOTOR VEHICLES, AIR POLLU- 
TION, AND HEALTH" AS HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 480) authorizing the printing of a 

report entitled Motor Vehicles, Air Pol- 

lution, and Health” as a House docu- 
ment and providing for additional copies 
was considered and agreed to. 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The bill (S. 3408) to establish in the 
Library of Congress a library of musical 
scores and other instructional materials 
to further educational, vocational, and 
cultural opportunities in the field of mu- 
sic for blind persons was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
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ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Li- 
brarian of Congress shall establish and main- 
tain a library of musical scores, instructional 
texts, and other specialized materials for the 
use of blind residents of the United States 
and its possessions in furthering their educa- 
tional, vocational, and cultural opportunities 
in the field of music. Such scores, texts, and 
materials shall be made available on a loan 
basis under regulations developed by the 
Librarian or his designee in consultation with 
persons, organizations, and agencies en- 
gaged in work for the blind. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


COMMISSION ON ART AND ANTIQ- 
UITIES OF THE CAPITOL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 195) creating 
and establishing the Capitol Commission 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) there is hereby established a 
Commission on Art and Antiquities of the 
Capitol (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Commission“) consisting of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate, the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives 
and the Architect of the Capitol. 

(b) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman at the beginning 
of each Congress. Four members of the 
Commission shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business, except that the 
Commission may fix a lesser number which 
shall constitute a quorum for the taking 
of testimony. 

(c) The Commission shall select a Curator 
of Art and Antiquities of the Capitol who 
shall be an employee of the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol. The Curator shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Commission, 
shall perform such duties as it may pre- 
scribe, and shall receive compensation at a 
gross rate, not to exceed $17,500 per annum 
to be fixed by the Commission, At the 
request of the Commission the Architect of 
the Capitol shall detail to the Commission 
such additional professional, clerical, and 
other assistants as, from time to time, it 
deems necessary. 

(d) The Commission shall be empowered 
to hold hearings, summon witnesses, ad- 
minister oaths, employ reporters, request the 
production of papers and records, take such 
testimony, and adopt such rules for the 
conduct of its hearings and meetings, as it 
deems necessary. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to supervise, hold, 
place, and protect all works of art, historical 
objects, and exhibits within the Capitol, and 
in all rooms, spaces and corridors thereof, 
which are the property of the United States, 
and in its judgment to accept any works 
of art, historical objects, or exhibits which 
may hereafter be offered, given, or devised 
to the Congress, its committees, and its of- 
ficers for placement and exhibition in the 
Capitol, or in rooms, spaces, or corridors 
thereof. 

(b) The Commission shall prescribe such 
regulations as it deems necessary for the 
care, protection, and placement of such 
works of art, exhibits, and historical objects 
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in the Capitol and the Senate and House 
Office Buildings, and for their acceptance 
on behalf of the Congress, its committees, 
and officers. Such regulations shall be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at such 
time or times as the Commission may deem 
necessary for the information of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public. 

(c) Regulations authorized by the pro- 
visions of section 1820 of the Revised 
Statutes (40 U.S.C. 193) to be issued by the 
Sergeants at Arms of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives for the protection 
of the Capitol, and any regulations issued, 
or activities undertaken, by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the Senate, 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives, or the Architect 
of the Capitol, in carrying out duties relating 
to the care, preservation, and protection of 
the Capitol and the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, shall be consistent with such rules 
and regulations as the Commission may issue 
pursuant to subsection (b). 

(d) The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate and the Committee 
on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives, with the advice of the 
Architect of the Capitol and consistent with 
regulations prescribed by the Commission 
under subsection (b), shall have responsi- 
bility for the supervision, protection, and 
placement of all works of art, historical ob- 
jects, and exhibits which shall have been 
accepted on behalf of the Congress by the 
Capitol Commission or acknowledged as 
United States property by inventory of the 
Commission, and which may be lodged in the 
Senate and House Office Buildings, respec- 
tively, by the Commission, 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall have 
responsibility for the supervision and main- 
tenance of the National Statuary Hall and 
the old Senate Chamber on the principal 
floor of the Senate wing of the Capitol insofar 
as they are to be preserved as patriotic 
shrines in the Capitol for the benefit of the 
Congress and the people of the United States. 

(b) The Commission, with the advice of 
the Commission of Fine Arts, is authorized 
and directed to relocate within the Capitol 
any of the statues already received and 
placed in the National Statuary Hall, and to 
provide for the reception and location of the 
statues which hereafter may be received from 
the States pursuant to section 1814 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 187). 

Sec. 4. Whoever willfully defaces, injures, 
or damages any work of art, historical object, 
exhibit, or architectural feature in the 
Capitol or in the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, which is the property of the United 
States, or violates any of the provisions of 
the regulations adopted by the Commission 
for their care and protection, shall be fined 
not more than $100 or imprisoned not more 
than sixty days, or both, and prosecution 
for such offense shall be had in the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, upon in- 
formation by the United States attorney or 
any of his assistants: Provided, That in any 
case where, in the commission of an offense 
under this section, any such work of art, his- 
torical object, exhibit, or architectural fea- 
ture is damaged in an amount exceeding 
$100, the amount of the fine for the offense 
may be not more than $5,000, the period of 
imprisonment for the offense may be not 
more than five years, and prosecution there- 
for shall be had in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia by in- 
dictment except that, if the defendant after 
he has been advised of the nature of the 
charge and his rights waives in open court 
prosecution by indictment, such prosecution 
may be upon information by the United 
States attorney or any of his assistants. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall, from time to 
time, but at least once every ten years, pub- 
lish as a Senate or House document a list of 
all works of art, historical objects, and ex- 
hibits currently within the Capitol and the 
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Senate and House Office Buildings, together 
with their description, locations, and with 
such notes as may be pertinent to their 
history. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the expenses of the Com- 
mission the sum of $10,000 each fiscal year, 
to be disbursed by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate on vouchers signed by the Chairman or 
Vice Chairman of the Commission. Payment 
on such vouchers shall be deemed and are 
hereby declared to be conclusive upon all de- 
partments and officers of the Government, 
and these vouchers shall be reported in the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Senate: 
Provided, That no payment shall be made 
from such appropriation as salary. 

Sec. 7. (a) The first sentence of section 
1814 of the Revised Statutes (40 U.S.C. 187) 
is amended to read as follows: Suitable 
structures and railings shall be erected in the 
old hall of Representatives for the reception 
and protection of statuary, and the same 
shall be under the supervision and direction 
of the Commission on Art and Antiquities of 
the Capitol.” 

(b) Section 1831 of the Revised Statutes 
(40 U.S.C. 188) is 

(c) Section 1815 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 189), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 1815. No work of art or manufacture 
other than the property of the United States 
shall be exhibited in the National Statuary 
Hall, the rotunda, or the corridors of the 
Capitol, and no work of art or exhibit shall 
be offered for sale or displayed for gain in 
any of the rooms, spaces, or corridors of the 
Capitol or of the Senate or House Office 
Buildings.” 

(d) The paragraph under the heading 
“Miscellaneous”, relating to the use of 
rooms in the Capitol for private studios or 
works of art, in the Act of March 3, 1875 (18 
Stat. 376; 40 U.S.C. 190) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“No room in the Capitol shall be used for 
private studios or works of art, without per- 
mission from the Commission on Art and 
Antiquities of the Capitol, given in writing.” 

(e) The second paragraph under the head- 
ing “Public Buildings” in the appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior in the 
Act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 391), is 
repealed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
June 6, I introduced, on behalf of the 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Jor- 
DAN], and myself, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 195 to establish a Commission on 
Art and Antiquities of the Capitol. This 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. The com- 
mittee refined the language of the meas- 
ure and made other improvements, and 
in Report No. 1717 recommended it 
unanimously to the Senate. 

This, in essence, is the background of 
this We have in the Capitol 
and in the office buildings of both Houses 
a great wealth of art and antiquities 
which forms part of the heritage of the 
Nation. There are paintings, articles of 
furniture, statues, architectural fea- 
tures, and so forth, which are vivid and 
priceless reminders of the history of the 
Congress and the Nation from the very 
beginnings. 

This heritage, Mr. President, belongs 
to no single American, but to all Ameri- 
cans; to no particular generation, but to 
all generations. It is, and ought to be, 
` a source of inspiration, enlightenment, 
and moving experience to the contem- 
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porary occupants of the Capitol and to 
future occupants, to contemporary visi- 
tors and to visitors who will come to 
this citadel of freedom in the years and 
decades ahead. 

It is apparent, Mr. President, that this 
heritage of art and antiquity has not 
been safeguarded, enhanced, or dis- 
played in a manner which is in accord 
with its priceless irreplaceability. In this 
respect, the Capitol has been neglected, 
even as the White House has been—over 
the decades—neglected. I say that, not 
in criticism of those who have had re- 
sponsibility in these matters; rather, it 
would appear that the neglect has been 
the consequence of a general lack of 
awareness of the significance and value 
of these expressions of our Nation’s his- 
tory and creative inspiration. 

I think we would all agree that the 
wife of the President, Mrs. Kennedy, has 
done much to remedy this lack of aware- 
ress insofar as the White House is con- 
cerned. She has made an immense con- 
tribution to the stimulation of public 
interest in the historic significance of 
that edifice. By her exceptional taste 
and hard work, the White House has 
been enhanced as a historical shrine 
a~- well as a contemporary environment 
in which additions are being made to our 
history. 

It is the purpose of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 195 to provide the means of ac- 
complishing something similar in the 
Capitol, which, equally with the White 
House, is an historic shrine, as well as 
a setting in which additions to our his- 
tory are constantly being made. 

This bill would, for the first time, cen- 
tralize the responsibility for the protec- 
tion, enhancement, and display of the 
art and antiquities of the Capitol in a 
single body—a Commission composed of 
the Speaker of the House, the Vice Pres- 
ident, the Chairmen and ranking mi- 
nority members of the Senate Rules 
Committee and the House Administra- 
tion Committee, and the Architect. The 
Commission would have as its principal 
agent a Curator of Arts and Antiquities— 
someone highly skilled in these matters, 
who would be able to advise the Com- 
mission on the preservation and en- 


be made of the services of the Architect, 
the Sergeants at Arms of both Houses, 
and other officers. 

I would call to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that the bill is actively 
supported by the minority leader and by 
other Members who have long had a 
deep interest in the historie aspects of 
the Capitol. The Rules Committee, 
which considered the bill, has been 
prompt and unanimous in recognizing 
the need for this measure. It is my hope 
that the Senate will pass Senate Joint 
Resolution 195 without delay, and will 
send it on to the other House. I hope 
there will be recognition there that the 
heritage of the art and antiquities of the 
Capitol is associated with the history of 
the entire Congress, and that it is best 
protected and enhanced by having the 
Senate and the House work in concert, 
as Senate Joint Resolution 195 provides. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Joint resolution establishing the Com- 
mission on Art and Antiquities of the 
Capitol, and for other purposes.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R, 9520) to continue for 2 
years the suspension of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HART. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN ARTI- 
CLES FOR RELIGIOUS PURPOSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4449) to amend paragraph 1774 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to 
the importation of certain articles for 
religious purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 10, 
after the word “granite”, where it ap- 
pears the first time, to insert “or mar- 
ble”; in the same line, after the word 
“granite”, where it appears the second 
time, to insert “or marble”; on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “granite”, to in- 
sert “or marble”; and after line 12, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby directed to admit free of duty any 
silver cross made in England and donated to 
the Christ Episcopal Church, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which may have been imported before 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) If the liquidation of the entry, or 
withdrawal from warehouse, for consumption 
of any article subject to the provisions of 
subsection (a) has become final, such entry 
or withdrawal may be reliquidated and the 
appropriate refund of duty may be made. 


The amendments were agreed to, 
The amendments were ordered to be 
oe and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF FREE 
IMPORTATION OF PERSONAL AND 
HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (HR. 12180) to extend for a tempo- 
rary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of per- 
sonal and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government or- 
ders, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance, with amend- 
ments, at the top of page 2, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 201 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1201) is amended by adding 
at va end thereof the folowing new para- 
e 1825. Monofilament gil? nets for use 
in fish sampling, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe.” 
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(b) The amendment made by the first sec- 
tion of this Act shall be effective with re- 
spect to articles entered or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption on and after 
the day following the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


And, after line 10, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 809(d) (6) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to de- 
duction for group life, accident, and health 
insurance) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “group life insurance 
contracts and group accident and health in- 
surance contracts“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “accident and health insurance con- 
tracts (other than those to which paragraph 
(5) applies) and group life insurance con- 
tracts”; and 

(2) by striking out the heading and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “CERTAIN ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE AND GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE”. 

(b) Section 815(c)(2)(C) of such Code 
(relating to policyholders surplus account) 
is amended by striking out “group life and 
group accident and health insurance con- 
tracts” and inserting in lieu thereof “acci- 
dent and health insurance and group life in- 
surance contracts“. 

(o) Section 832 (b) of such Code (relating 
to definitions) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) UNDERWRITING INCOME—The term 
‘underwriting’ means the premiums earned 
on insurance contracts during the taxable 
year less— 

(A) losses incurred and expenses in- 
curred, and 

“(B) the allowance for accident and 
health insurance contracts (determined 
under paragraph (7)).”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“('7) ALLOWANCE FOR ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE.—The allowance under paragraph 
(3) (B) for accident and health insurance 
contracts is an amount equal to 2 percent 
of the premiums earned for the taxable year 
attributable to accident and health insur- 
ance contracts, except that such allowance 
for the taxable year and all preceding tax- 
able years shall not exceed an amount equal 
to 50 percent of the premiums earned for 
the taxable year attributable to such con- 
tracts.” 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1962. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I submit 
several technical amendments, and ask 
that they be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
in line 4, after Par.“, it is proposed to 
strike out “1825” and insert “1828”; in 
line 7, after the word by“, to strike 
out “the first section of this Act” and 
insert “subsection (a)“, and on page 3, 
line 9, after the word “underwriting”, 
to insert “income”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
W 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to extend for a temporary period 
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the existing provisions of law relating 
to the free importation of personal and 
household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders, 
and for other purposes.” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TO INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 714) 
authorizing the acquisition of certain 
property in the District of Columbia and 
its conveyance to the International Mon- 
etary Fund, on a full reimbursement 
basis, for use in expansion of its head- 
quarters, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 10786) to establish 
standards for hours of work and over- 
time pay of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed on work done under contract for, 
or with the financial aid of, the United 
States, for any territory, or for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HART. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


USE OF LANDS IN GARRISON DAM 
PROJECT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1161) to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by 
the Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, which had beén 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


Subject to the right of the United States 
to occupy, use, and control the lands ac- 
quired by the United States within the Fort 
Berthold Reservation for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Garrison 
Dam and Reservoir project pursuant to the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, approved De- 
cember 22, 1944, and amendatory laws, as 
determined necessary by the Secretary of 
the Army adequately to serve said purposes, 
the Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Bert- 
hold Reservation shall be permitted to graze 
stock without charge on such former Indian 
land as the Secretary of the Army determines 
is not devoted to other beneficial uses, and to 
lease such land for grazing purposes to mem- 
bers or nonmembers of the tribes on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. The foregoing grant 
of grazing privileges shall be subject to rights 
under existing grazing leases and permits. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1884) to encourage the 
creation of original ornamental designs 
of useful articles by protecting the au- 
thors of such designs for a limited time 
against unauthorized copying, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over, as not being appropriate 
for action during the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EDISON LABORATORY NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


The bill (S. 2916) to change the names 
of the Edison Home National Historical 
Site and the Edison Laboratory National 
Monument, to authorize the acceptance 
of donations, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Edison Home National Historic Site and the 
Edison Laboratory National Monument, to- 
gether with adjacent parcels aggregating 
approximately seventy-one one-hundredths 
of an acre which have been donated to the 
United States for addition to the monument, 
are designated the Edison National Historic 
Site. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior may 
accept the donation of such lands and in- 
terests in lands, for addition to the site, as 
he determines will further the preservation 
of the Edison National Historic Site and its 
enjoyment by the public. 

Src.3. The Edison National Historic Site 
shall be administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior pursuant to the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a National Park Service 
and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2, 3), as 
amended and supplemented. 

Src. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this Act. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2399) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Frederick Douglass Na- 
tional Memorial in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“preservation”, to strike out “as the 
Frederick Douglass National Memorial,” 
and insert “as a part of the park system 
in the National Capital,“; on page 2, line 
9, after the word “Douglass”, to strike 
out “National Memorial” and insert 
“home as a part of the park system in the 
National Capital”; and in line 12, after 
“Sec. 3.”, to strike out “The Frederick 
Douglass National Memorial as con- 
stituted under this Act shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior as 
part of the park system of the National 
Capital and shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of“ and insert Upon the estab- 
lishment of the Frederick Douglass home 
as a part of the park system in the Na- 
tional Capital, the home shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior 
and shall be subject to the provisions 
of”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
designate, for preservation as a part of the 
park system in the National Capital, the 
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former home of Frederick Douglass located 
at 1411 W Street Southeast, Washington, 
District of Columbia, and known as “Cedar 
Hill”, to be described by metes and bounds, 
so as to exclude that part of the original 
fourteen acres which is presently leased to 
the Glen Garden as a housing development, 
together with such land, interests in land, 
and improvements thereon as he may deem 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act: Provided, That the area so designated 
shall not exceed fourteen acres. 

Sec. 2. When the land, the Frederick 
Douglass home, and such objects therein of 
historical significance as the Secretary of 
the Interior may designate have been 
donated to the United States, establishment 
of the Frederick Douglass home as a part of 
the park system in the National Capital shall 
be effected by publication of notice in the 
Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. Upon the establishment of the 
Frederick Douglass home as a part of the 
park system in the National Capital, the 
home shall be administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior and shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Act entitled An Act to 
establish a National Park Service and for 
other purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535), as amended and supple- 
mented, and the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the preservation of American sites, 
buildings, objects, and antiquities of na- 
tional icance, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), as 
amended. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
made before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, in connection with 
the bill to provide for the establishment 
of a Frederick Douglas National Memo- 
rial, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HART BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC LANDS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SEN- 
ATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE IN SUPFORT or S. 
2399, a Bux To MAKE THE FREDERICK 
Doud ass HOME In THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA A PART OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 
SYSTEM, May 24, 1962 


The bill to preserve permanently the 
Frederick Douglass home in the District of 
Columbia has the support of all who know 
of the life and work of this remarkable 
American. 

Others are able, far better than I can, to 
give an account of the life of Frederick 
Douglass. New facets of the career of this 
extraordinary man are constantly coming to 
my attention. Born a slave near the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, his life spanned 
the period in our Nation's history when the 
struggle for freedom reached into the lives 
of all Americans, even to the point of civil 
War. 

Frederick Douglass, died in 1895, and was 


adjourned for the day as a mark of respect. 
The Legislatures of Indiana, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New York noted in resolu- 
tions the passing of this great American. 
The London Daily News editorialized, 
“From first to last, his was a noble life. His 
own people have lost a father and a friend, 
and all good men have lost a comrade in the 
fight for the legal emancipation of one race 
and the spiritual emancipation of the other.” 
The National Association of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs wisely and generously has pre- 
served his home in southeast Washington so 
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that each new generation would be reminded 
of this man and of those events in our his- 
tory which permitted Frederick Douglass, 
born a slave, to rise to high service in his 
National Government and become a world 
figure in the perennial struggle for human 
rights. 

In 1963, we will commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the signing of the Emanci- 

Proclamation. What more fitting 
time for the Congress to authorize our Fed- 
eral Government to open as a public shrine 
the home of this esteemed friend of Presi- 
dent Lincoln? What action could better 
symbolize the significance of this great proc- 
lamation, not only for Americans of all 
races, but for the history of human freedom 
throughout the world? 

Here in our Nation's Capital few weeks 
pass when we are not hosts to leaders of the 
emerging nations of this day—nations whose 
history at mid-20th century is not unlike our 
own history at mid-19th century. Dedica- 
tion of the Frederick Douglass home as a 
national shrine would bring to the sym- 
bolic center of our Nation this chapter of 
our American past whose significance has 
reached far beyond the dreams of even the 
Frederick Douglasses. 

Last September the Advisory Board on 


of the Interior that the Frederick 
home become a unit of the National Capital 
I believe the amendments 


bishing the home will be minimal as will 
be the cost of maintaining it, and I am con- 
fident that it will become one of the high- 
lights for many visitors to our Nation’s Cap- 
ital 


Expressions of support for S. 2399 have 
come in from groups throughout the coun- 
try. I have selected a few letters typical 
of those I have received and ask that they be 
included as part of my testimony. In addi- 
tion, I ask to have printed with my testi- 
mony a biography of Frederick Douglass pre- 


leadership K 
Gragg, president of the National Association 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, has given to this 
project. We are proud that Dr, Gragg, as 
well as being a citizen of the United States, 
is also a citizen of Michigan. Without her 
devotion and that of thousands of individ- 
uals with whom she has worked, their dimes 
and dollars and hours of labor, we would not 


tions the home of this great American. 

It was the foresight of the National Asso- 
ication of Colored Women's Clubs which has 
preserved this home in its lovely setting. It 
was the leadership of Dr. Gragg and the pres- 
ent membership of the association which 
brings us to our meeting today. Iam proud 


sponsor of the companion measure in the 
House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments reported by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
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REPEAL OF OBSOLETE LAWS RE- 
LATING TO MILITARY BOUNTY 
LAND WARRANTS 


The bill (H.R. 9273) to repeal obsolete 
laws relating to military bounty land 
warrants and to provide for cancella- 
tion of recorded warrants was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT BIRTH- 
PLACE AND SAGAMORE HILL NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL SITES, N.Y. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8484) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Theodore Roosevelt 
birthplace and Sagamore Hill National 
Historical Sites, N.Y., and for other 


purposes, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
August 1, the United States was offered 
two pieces of property of inestimable 
historical value for future use as na- 
tional monuments. These properties 
were homes of Theodore Roosevelt; one 
is his brownstone residence in Manhat- 
tan, where he was born, and the second 
is the well-known Sagamore Hill estate. 

Under H.R. 8484, which is very similar 
to Senate Joint Resolution 124, originally 
sponsored by my colleague [Mr. Javirs] 
and myself, these two historic sites would 
be protected, managed, and developed 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Interior. Other homes and memorials of 
former Presidents which are currently 
being administered by the National Park 
Service of the Interior Department in- 
clude sites which belonged to, or have 
since been dedicated to the following 
Presidents: Washington, Adams, Jef- 
ferson, John Quincy Adams, 
Johnson, Grant, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The homes and the birthplaces of 
the other Presidents are administered 
either by private historical associations 
or by the individual States involved. 

There are primarily five commemora- 
tive sites associated with Theodore 
Roosevelt. Three of these have already 
been placed under the direction of the 
National Park Service. These three in- 
clude the Maltese Cross Cabin, in 
Medora, N. Dak., which was a temporary 
ranching and hunting headquarters; the 
Elkhorn ranch homesite, located near 
the Little Missouri River in the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park, 
which T.R. maintained between 1884 and 
1893; and Theodore Roosevelt Island, 
in the Potomac River, which commemo- 
rates his conservation achievements. 

Up to this time Theodore Roosevelt's 
birthplace in Manhattan, where he lived 
until he was 14 years old, and Sagamore 
Hill, which was his permanent resi- 
dence from 1885 until his death in 1919, 
have been administered by the Theodore 
Roosevelt Association, a private organ- 
ization. Now, however, these two prop- 
erties have not only been offered to the 
United States by this association, but the 


ment will probably make these sites self- 
supporting. 


I urge that this perfect opportunity 
for acquiring and protecting these prop- 
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erties be taken. It is most important 
that these historic homes be conserved. 
They stand as authentic monuments, 
showing both where he lived and how he 
lived. They refiect in themselves much 
of the energy and drive which we all as- 
sociate with our famous “Rough Rider.” 
They stand as symbols of his devotion 
and of his contributions. Both nation- 
ally and internationally, Theodore Roo- 
sevelt is remembered for his courage, his 
foresight, his administrative abilities, 
and his willingness to act when action 
was needed. 

We now have the chance, through H.R. 
8484, to further protect part of this 
memory. We should not hesitate to do 
so. These sites represent a very real 
part of our national heritage that we 
should never forget. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support passage today of H.R. 
8484, to make the first and last homes 
of Theodore Roosevelt national historic 
sites. I introduced a companion meas- 
ure, Senate Joint Resolution 124, with 
my colleague, Senator Keatinc. The 
brownstone residence at 28 East 20th 
Street in Manhattan was owned by the 
Roosevelt family when Theodore Roose- 
velt was born there on October 27, 1858, 
and it was his home during part of his 


Roosevelt’s home from 1885 until his 
death there in 1919. 

Both properties were offered to the 
United States on August 1, 1961, by the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association, along 
with a $500,000 grant for their upkeep. 
The administration approved U.S. ac- 
ceptance of the properties as national 
monuments. President Kennedy praised 
the donation of the association and 
called the two homes of the Nation’s 
26th President “priceless historical 
heritages.” Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, who visited both homes, 
called the homes and their contents “the 
finest existing physical reminders of 
Theodore Roosevelt.” I note that the 
committee report states that fees and 
the endowment will make both properties 
virtually self-supporting and that “there 
will be comparatively slight annual cost 
to the Government.” 

I thank the Interior Committee and 
particularly the district chairman of the 
Public Lands Subcommittee, Mr. BIBLE, 
for the committee’s prompt and favor- 
able action to the end that national 
historie sites will be made of these 
homes of one of our most dynamic 
Presidents. I also wish to thank 
the ranking Republican member of 
the Subcommittee, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak]. The entire 
Nation should be grateful to the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association, led by 
its president, Oscar S. Strauss and its 
director emeritus, Hermann Hagedorn, 
whose generosity and public spirit have 
made this event possible. 

It is an event of significance, because 
Theodore Roosevelt was more than just 
one of our greatest Presidents. His vigor 
and enthusiasm, his immense zest for 
life, his warmth and compassion, and his 
dedication to human freedom have es- 
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tablished him as a symbol of the Ameri- 
can spirit. He was our first modern 
President with a concept of the world 
mission of the United States. 

The bill (H.R. 8484) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


WAIVER OF SECTION 142, TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES CODE—US. DIS- 
TRICT COURT, BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 

The bill (H.R. 9844) to waive section 
142, title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the U.S. Distriet Court for the 
District of Connecticut for holding court 
at Bridgeport was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 


WAIVER OF SECTION 142, TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES CODE—U‘S. DIS- 
TRICT COURT, EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF TENNESSEE 


The bill (H.R. 10012) to waive section 
142 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Tennessee holding 
court at Winchester, Tenn., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WAIVER OF SECTION 142, TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES CODE—U.S. DIS- 
TRICT COURT, NORTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF ALABAMA 


The bill (H.R. 10016) to waive section 
142 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the holding of court at De- 
catur, Ala., by the U.S. District Court for 
the Northern District of Alabama was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WAIVER OF SECTION 142, TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES CODE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT COURT, EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF TEXAS 


The bill (H.R. 10389) to waive section 
142 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Texas, Marshall 
division, holding court at Marshall, Tex., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 128, TI- 
TLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE— 
US. DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


The bill (S. 1307) to amend section 
128 of title 28, United States Code, to 
constitute Richland, Wash., a place of 
holding court for the eastern district of 
Washington, southern division, and to 
waive section 142 of title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Washington, southern division, hold- 
ing court at Richland, Wash., was con- 
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sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second section of section 128 (a) (2) of title 
28, United States Code, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Court for the southern division shall be 
held at Yakima, Walla Walla, and Rich- 
land”; 

That the limitations and restrictions con- 
tained in section 142, title 28, United States 
Code, shall be waived insofar as pertains to 
holding court by the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Washing- 
ton, southern division, at Richland, Wash- 
ington. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PACIFIC MA- 
RINE FISHERIES COMPACT 


The bill (S. 3431) to consent to the 
amendment of the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Compact and to the participation 
of certain additional States in such 
compact in accordance with the terms of 
such amendment was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to (1) 
the amendment of the Pacific Marine Fish- 
erles Compact, initially approved by the Act 
of July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 419), between the 
States of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, by the addition of a new article XII to 
such compact as set forth in section 2 of this 
Act, and (2) to the participation in such 
compact, in accordance with the terms of 
such article, of the States of Alaska and Ha- 
waii and any other State having rivers or 
streams tributary to the Pacific Ocean. 

Sec. 2. Article XII of the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Compact, as agreed to by the States 
of California, Oregon, and Washington, reads 
as follows: 

“ARTICLE XIT 

“The States of Alaska or Hawali, or any 
State having rivers or streams 
the Pacific Ocean may become a contracting 
State by enactment of the Paeific Marine 
Fisheries Compact. Upon admission of any 
new State to the compact, the purposes of 
the compact and the duties of the commis- 
sion shall extend to the development of 
joint programs for the conservation, pro- 
tection and prevention of physical waste of 
fisheries in which the contracting States are 
mutually concerned and to all waters of the 
newly admitted State necessary to develop 
such programs. 

“This article shall become effective upon 
its enactment by the States of California, 
. and Washington and upon ratifica- 

tion by by virtue of the — 
vested in it under article 1. section 10, 
the Constitution of the United States.“ 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 

peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


PRODUCTION OF OYSTERS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7336) to promote the produc- 
tion of oysters by propagation of disease- 
resistant strains, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with amendments, 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “States”, 
to strike out “Providing,” and insert 
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“Provided,” ; after line 9, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to make grants to the States re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act for 
the purpose of assisting such States in the 
financing of research and other activities 
necessary in the development and propaga- 
tion of disease-resistant strains of oysters. 
A grant under this section shall be made 
upon agreement by the State to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof only for the purposes specified 
in this section and to use an additional 
amount for such purposes from State or 
other non-Federal sources equal to at least 
50 per centum of the amount of such grant. 


And, after line 19, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sum, not to exceed $100,000, as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AND 
STATE REGULATORY AUTHORITY 
UNDER CONVENTION FOR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF AN INTER-AMERI- 
CAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMIS- 
SION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2568) to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1950, to extend the regulatory 
authority of the Federal and State agen- 
cies concerned under the terms of the 
Convention for the Establishment of an 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, signed at Washington May 31, 1949, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 2 of the Act entitled “Tuna 
Conventions Act of 1950” (16 U.S.C. 951) is 
amended by repealing subsection (e) in its 
entirety and substituting therefor a new sub- 
section (e) as follows: 

“(e) ‘United States’ includes its territories, 

ions, and other areas under its con- 
trol or jurisdiction.” 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Act entitled “Tuna 
Conventions Act of 1950” (16 U.S.C. 955) is 
amended by striking out the phrase “head of 
the enforcement agency” where it appears 
once each in subsections (a) and (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof in both places the 
term “Secretary of the Interior,” and by add- 
ing a new subsection (c) immediately fol- 
lowing subsection (b), as follows: 

“(c) Regulations required to carry out rec- 
ommendations of the commission made pur- 
suant to paragraph 5 of article II of the 
Convention for the Establishment of an Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission shall 
be promulgated as herinafter provided by the 
Secretary of the Interior upon approval of 
such recommendations by the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be 
published in the Federal Register a general 
notice of proposed rulemaking and shall af- 
ford interested persons an opportunity to 
participate in the rulemaking through (1) 
submission of written data, views, or argu- 
ments, and (2) oral presentation at a public 
hearing. Such regulations shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and shall be 
accompanied by a statement of the considera- 
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tions involved in the issuance of the regula- 
tions. After publication in the Federal 
Register such regulations shall be applicable 
to all vessels and persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States on such 
date as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
prescribe, but in no event prior to an agreed 
date for the application by all countries 
whose vessels engage in fishing for species 
covered by the convention in the regulatory 
area on a meaningful scale, in terms of effect 
upon the success of the conservation pro- 
gram, of effective measures for the imple- 
mentation of the commission's recommenda- 
tions applicable to all vessels and persons 
subject to their respective jurisdictions. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall suspend at any 
time the application of any such regulations 
when, after consultation with the Secretary 
of State and the United States Commis- 
sioners, he determines that foreign fishing 
operations in the regulatory area are such 
as to constitute a serious threat to the 
achievement of the objectives of the com- 
mission's recommendations. The regulations 
thus promulgated may include the selection 
for regulation of one or more of the species 
covered by the convention; the division of 
the convention waters into areas; the estab- 
lishment of one or more open or closed sea- 
sons as to each area; the limitation of the 
size of the fish and quantity of the catch 
which may be taken from each area within 
any season during which fishing is allowed; 
the limitation or prohibition of the inci- 
dental catch of a regulated species which 
may be retained, taken, possessed, or landed 
by vessels or persons fishing for other species 
of fish; the requiring of such clearance cer- 
tificates for vessels as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the convention and 
this Act; and such other measures incidental 
thereto as the Secretary of the Interior may 
deem necessary to implement the recom- 
mendations of the commission: Provided, 
That upon the promulgation of any such 
regulations the Secretary of the Interior shall 
promulgate additional regulations, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State, which 
shall become effective simultaneously with 
the application of the regulations herein- 
before referred to (1) to prohibit the entry 
into the United States, from any country 
when the vessels of such country are being 
used in the conduct of fishing operations in 
the regulatory area in such manner or in 
such circumstances as would tend to di- 
minish the effectiveness of the conservation 
recommendations of the commission, of fish 
in any form of those species which are sub- 
ject to regulation pursuant to a recommen- 
dation of the commission and which were 
taken from the regulatory area; and (2) to 
prohibit entry into the United States, from 
any country, of fish in any form of those 
species which are subject to regulation pur- 
suant to a recommendation of the commis- 
sion and which were taken from the regula- 
tory area by vessels other than those of such 
country in such manner or in such circum- 
stances as would tend to diminish the 
effectiveness of the conservation recommen- 
dations of the commission. In the case of 
repeated and flagrant fishing operations in 
the regulatory area by the vessels of any 
country which seriously threaten the 
achievement of the objectives of the com- 
mission’s recommendations, the Secretary of 
the Interior, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, may, in his discretion, also 
prohibit the entry from any country of such 
other species of tuna, in any form, as may be 
under investigation by the commission and 
which were taken in the regulatory area. 
Any such prohibition shall continue until 
the Secretary of the Interior is satisfied that 
the condition warranting the prohibition no 
longer exists, at which time entry of fish in 
any form under investigation but not under 
regulation shall be permitted, except that all 
fish in any form of the species under regu- 
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lation which were denied entry shall con- 
tinue to be denied entry.” 

Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Act entitled “Tuna 
Conventions Act of 1950” (16 U.S.C. 956) is 
amended by deleting the section in its en- 
tirety and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec, 7. Any person authorized to carry 
out enforcement activities under this Act 
and any person authorized by the commis- 
sions shall have power without warrant or 
other process, to inspect, at any reasonable 
time, catch returns, statistical records, or 
other reports as are required by regulations 
adopted pursuant to this Act to be made, 
kept, or furnished.” 

Sec. 4. Section 8 of the Act entitled “Tuna 
Conventions Act of 1950” (16 U.S.C. 957) is 
amended by deleting the section in its en- 
tirety and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 8. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
master or other person in charge of a fishing 
vessel of the United States to engage in fish- 
ing in violation of any regulation adopted 
pursuant to section 6(c) of this Act, or for 
any person knowingly to ship, transport, 
purchase, sell, offer for sale, import, export, 
or have in custody, possession, or control 
any fish taken or retained in violation of 
such regulations. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for the master 
or any person in charge of any fishing vessel 
of the United States or any person on board 
such vessel to fail to make, keep, or furnish 
any catch returns, statistical records, or other 
reports as are required by regulations adopted 
pursuant to this Act to be made, kept, or fur- 
nished; or to fail to stop upon being hailed 
by a duly authorized official of the United 
States; or to refuse to permit the duly au- 
thorized officials of the United States or 
authorized officials of the commissions to 
board such vessel or inspect its catch, equip- 
ment, books, documents, records, or other 
articles or question the persons on board in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
or the convention, as the case may be. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
import, in violation of any regulation adopted 
pursuant to section 6(c) of this Act, from 
any country, any fish in any form of those 
species subject to regulation pursuant to a 
recommendation of the commission, or any 
tuna in any form not under regulation but 
under investigation by the commission, dur- 
ing the period such fish have been denied 
entry in accordance with the provisions of 
section 6(c) of this Act. In the case of any 
fish as described in this subsection offered 
for entry into the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall require proof satis- 
factory to him that such fish is not ineligible 
for such entry under the terms of section 
6(c) of this Act. 

“(d) Any person violating any provision of 
subsection (a) of this section shall be fined 
not more than $25,000, and for a subsequent 
violation of any provisions of said subsection 
(a) shall be fined not more than $50,000. 

“(e) Any person violating any provision of 
subsection (b) of this section shall be fined 
not more than $1,000, and for a subsequent 
violation of any provision of subsection (b) 
shall be fined not more than $5,000. 

„(t) Any person violating any provision 
of subsection (c) of this section shall be 
fined not more than $100,000. 

“(g) All fish taken or retained in viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of this section, or the 
monetary value thereof, may be forfeited. 

“(h) All provisions of law relating to the 
seizure, judicial forfeiture, and condemna- 
tion of a cargo for violation of the customs 
laws, the disposition of such cargo or the 
proceeds from the sale thereof, and the re- 
mission or mitigation of such forfeitures 
shall apply to seizures and forfeitures in- 
curred, or alleged to have been incurred, un- 
der the provisions of this Act, insofar as 
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such provisions of law are applicable and not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 10 of the Act entitled “Tuna 
Conventions Act of 1950” (16 U.S.C. 959) is 
amended by deleting the section in its en- 
tirety and substituting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 10. (a) The judges of the United 
States district courts and United States com- 
missioners may, within their respective furis- 
dictions, upon proper oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause, issue such warrants 
or other process as may be required for en- 
forcement of this Act and the regulations 
issued pursuant thereto. 

“(b) Enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act and the regulations issued pursuant 
thereto shall be the joint responsibility of the 
United States Coast Guard, the United States 
Department of the Interior, and the United 
States Bureau of Customs. In addition, the 
Secretary of the Interior may designate 
officers and employees of the States of the 
United States, of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and of American Samoa to 
carry out enforcement activities hereunder. 
When so designated, such officers and em- 
ployees are authorized to function as Federal 
law enforcement agents for these purposes. 

“(c) Any person authorized to carry out 
enforcement activities hereunder shall have 
the power to execute any warrant or process 
issued by any officer or court of competent 
jurisdiction for the enforcement of this 
Act. 


„d) Such person so authorized shall have 
the power— 

“(1) with or without a warrant or other 
process, to arrest any persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States at any 
place within the jurisdiction of the United 
States committing in his presence or view 
a violation of this Act or the regulations 
issued thereunder; 

“(2) with or without a warrant or other 
process, to search any vessel subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and, if as 
a result of such search he has reasonable 
cause to believe that such vessel or any 
person on board is engaging in operations 
in violation of the provisions of this Act or 
the regulations issued thereunder, then to 
arrest such person. 

“(e) Such person so authorized may seize, 
whenever and wherever lawfully found, all 
fish taken or retained in violation of the pro- 
visions of this Act or the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto. Any fish so seized may be 
disposed of pursuant to the order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction, pursuant to the 
provisions of subsection (f) of this section 
or, if perishable, in a manner prescribed by 
regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 

“(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2464 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, when a warrant of arrest or other proc- 
ess in rem is issued in any cause under this 
section, the marshal or other officer shall stay 
the execution of such process, or discharge 
any fish seized if the process has been levied, 
on receiving from the claimant of the fish a 
bond or stipulation for the value of the 
property with sufficient surety to be approved 
by a judge of the district court having juris- 
diction of the offense, conditioned to deliver 
the fish seized, if condemned, without im- 

t in value or, in the discretion of the 
court, to pay its equivalent value in money 
or otherwise to answer the decree of the 
court in such cause. Such bond or stipula- 
tion shall be returned to the court and judg- 
ment thereon against both the principal and 
sureties may be recovered in event of any 
breach of the conditions thereof as deter- 
mined by the court. In the discretion of 
the accused, and subject to the direction of 
the court, the fish may be sold for not less 
than its reasonable market value and the 
proceeds of such sale placed in the registry 
of the court pending judgment in the case.” 
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Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to amend or repeal the provisions of 
section 4311 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (46 U.S.C, 251). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to Calendar No. 1697, H.R. 6374, 
a bill to clarify the application of the 
Government Employees Training Act 
with respect to payment of expenses of 
attendance of Government employees at 
certain meetings and for other purposes, 
and Calendar No. 1699, Senate bill 3152, 
a bill to provide for the nutritional en- 
richment and sanitary packaging of rice 
prior to its distribution under certain 
Federal programs, including the na- 
tional school lunch program, the bills 
and reports on each are not yet at hand, 
so I ask that the bills not be acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The bills will be 
passed over. 


LIMITATIONS ON LEASING OF COAL 
LANDS IMPOSED UPON RAIL- 
ROADS 
The bill (S. 1192) to amend the Min- 

eral Leasing Act with respect to limita- 

tions on the leasing of coal lands im- 

posed upon railroads was considered, 

ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (c) of section 2 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 as amended (41 Stat. 437, 438) 
(30 U.S.C. 202) is hereby repealed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the call of the calendar. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of Calendar No. 1634, H.R. 

10904, the unfinished business, and that 

it be laid before the Senate and made 

the pending business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 10904) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing his 
right to the floor, so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alabama has the 
floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I shall not lose my 
right to the floor, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 


TRIEUTE TO GEORGE McGOVERN, 
DIRECTOR, FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day the Director of the food-for-peace 
program, Mr. George McGovern, is re- 
signing his position. He has become a 
candidate for the U.S. Senate from the 
State of South Dakota. 

I am sure it is well known that I have 
a. very high regard for the Director of the 
food-for-peace program, and that I look 
upon Mr. McGovern as one of the most 
gifted, talented, dedicated public serv- 
ants ever to come to Washington, D.C., 
to serve this Government and this coun- 
try. His excellent record in the develop- 
ment of the food-for-peace program will 
stand as a tribute to his ability, his imag- 
ination, his creative qualities, and his 
competence as an executive and admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. McGovern served with distinction 
in the House of Representatives for two 
terms. After the election of President 
Kennedy, he was appointed Director of 
the food-for-peace program. 

My colleagues are aware of the fact 
that I have long been interested in the 
program known as food for peace, and 
technically or legally known as Public 
Law 480. During my service as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, as well as my service on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, from 
time to time I have offered amendments, 
which I am happy to say have been 
adopted, to improve the programs under 
Public Law 480 and to make better use 
of the currencies which are generated by 
the sale of our surplus agricultural com- 
modities under title I of Public Law 489. 

Today those currencies provide 
scholarships for deserving students in 
other countries. They provide for pub- 
lic works and general economic develop- 
ment. They provide for translation of 
books and periodicals. They provide 
for scientific research. ‘Those same 
currencies, which are the result of the 
sale of our agricultural commodities un- 
der the terms of the food-for-peace 
program, make it possible for our Nation 
to have a broader exchange of students 
and leaders with many countries. The 
moneys which are made available as the 
result of our expanded exports under 
Public Law 480 have strengthened our 
overall national security and foreign 
policy. 

Iam very proud of the fact that a per- 
sonal friend, a neighbor, one who lit- 
erally lives next door to me and my 
family, has given such splendid leader- 
ship and direction to this program. 

I have addressed the Senate on other 
occasions on the accomplishments of 
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Mr. McGovern in the food-for-peace 
program. His record is one which will 
stand the most careful scrutiny by any 
Member of Congress or by any other 
citizen of the United States. 

Recently Mr. McGovern addressed the 
centennial observance of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, D.C. His address was entitled 
“Agricultural Abundance: Instrument 
for Peace.” ‘The address is a brilliant 
and powerful presentation of the man- 
ner in which our agricultural abun- 
dance has been utilized to work for peace 
with freedom. Mr. McGovern in his ad- 
dress reminds us that the problems of 
hunger and poverty are still the most 
serious problems of mankind and that 
we in the United States, under the pro- 
gram known as the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, have been able successfully to at- 
tack the problems of hunger and poverty 
in many areas of the world and have 
been able to defeat these enemies of 
mankind in many areas of the world. 
The commanding officer in this battle 
has been Mr. McGovern. Whoever 
may be his successor, it will go without 
saying that high standards have been 
set, and that such standards must be 
maintained if the program is to realize 
its full potential. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Mr. George McGovern, Special 
Assistant to the President and Director, 
food for peace, may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL ABUNDANCE: INSTRUMENT FOR 
PEACE 

(Address by George McGovern, Special As- 

sistant to the President; Director, food for 

peace; World Food Forum, centennial ob- 

servance of the U.S. Department of Agri- 

culture, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 

D.C., May 15, 1962) 

History has a curious way of clustering im- 
portant events in a single year. Certain 
dates are familiar to every student because 
they provide a focal point for historic de- 
velopments. Such a year was 1862. 

That year marked the Civil War battles of 
Shiloh, Antietam and Fort Henry. But while 
these battles provided the biggest headlines 
100 years ago, they do not represent the 
most enduring monuments. For 1862 marked 
the dawn of a new era in agriculture. 

It was the birthday of the land-grant col- 
lege, the Homestead Act and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Taken together, 
these three institutions have helped the 
American farmer establish the most remark- 
able food production system in the history of 
the world. 

The advancing American frontier and the 
settlement of the West were made possible 
in great part by the Homestead Act. This 
farsighted legislation provided the economic 
basis of political democracy in our frontier 
society. It stemmed from the Jeffersonian 
conviction that “the small landowners are 
the most precious part of the state.” It 
provided a Federal charter for family farm 
ownership and operation. 

Likewise, the American farmer has been 
mightily assisted by the Morrill Act which 
created the land-grant college system. A 
recent study has concluded that two-thirds 
of the increase in our entire industrial and 
agricultural output of the past 150 years 
has been the result of research and educa- 
tion. The science of agriculture has been 
established in the United States in our 
land-grant colleges. No one factor more 
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clearly explains the amazing productivity of 
our farms. 

So, today, we salute our farmers for their 
productive skill. We salute the Homestead 
Act for establishing the principle of the in- 
dividual family-type farm. We salute our 
land-grant colleges. Especially do we honor 
the Department of Agriculture for 100 years 
of service to the people of the United States 
and the world. 

The century-long success story of Amer- 
ican agriculture is one of the most spec- 
tacular achievements in our national history. 
No country in the world produces so much 
food so cheaply and so efficiently as does the 
United States. With only 8 percent of our 
population working the soil, we have multi- 
plied our food-producing capacity many 
times over. Nowhere in the world can the 
consumer buy his food with so small a per- 
centage of his income. 

Yet, because of the amazing success of 
American agriculture, we are faced with what 
Secretary Freeman has described as “a crisis 
in abundance.” Although we live in a world 
of hunger, our warehouses are bulging. In 
spite of severe acreage restrictions, vast 
Government stocks are still with us. 

Considerable progress has been made by 
the Department of Agriculture under Sec- 
retary Freeman in bringing U.S. production 
more into line with our actual food needs. 
Nevertheless, a recently published report by 
the National Planning Association opens 
with these words: 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation holds 
about $8 billion worth of farm surpluses 
purchased in price support operations. 
Storage costs alone have been running about 
$1 million a day.” 

The author adds: 

“We are not apt to do away with agri- 
cultural surpluses in the next few years. 
Even if farmers make sizable cuts in pro- 
duction, it seems almost certain that for the 
foreseeable future total agricultural pro- 
duction will be more than regular markets 
will absorb at reasonable prices.” 

But the rest of the globe presents quite a 
different picture. In the Soviet Union, for 
example, the labor of half the population is 
required to feed the other half. In other 
Communist countries, food production is 
even less satisfactory. Indeed, well over 
half of the inhabitants of the globe do not 
yet know freedom from hunger. 

Covering the 1943 famine in China’s west 
Honan Province, Time Magazine correspond- 
ent Theodore White wrote: 

“My notes tell me that I am reporting 
only what I saw or verified; yet even to me 
it seems unreal: Dogs eating human bodies 
by the roads, peasants seeking dead human 
flesh under the cover of darkness, endless 
deserted villages, beggars swarming at every 
city gate, babies abandoned to die on every 
highway. * * * Nobody knows or cares how 
many refugees die. * * * Of Honan’s 34 
millions we estimated that there have been 
3 million refugees. In addition, 5 million 
will have died by the time the new harvest 
is gathered.” 

In that same year, nearly 20 years ago, 
famine struck the Bengal Province of India. 
No one knows how many Indians died of 
starvation; the estimates range from 1 to 3 
million. An acquaintance of mine who was 
there at the time tells of “the constant 
rumble of trucks piled high with human 
bodies bound for mass graves at the edge of 
Calcutta.” 

Today we may draw uneasy consolation 
from the knowledge that nowhere are condi- 
tions as bad as those described two decades 
ago. But mass hunger is still with us. 
Progress against this ancient enemy of man- 
kind has not kept pace with the march of 
technology. 

Recently we shared the awe of Astronaut 
John Glenn who viewed the glories of four 
sunsets from his capsule in outer space. 
But the world which Colonel Glenn left be- 
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hind for those few hours is a world where 
two-thirds of the inhabitants are still tilling 
the soil with crude implements and primi- 
tive techniques that have been little changed 
in the past 3,000 years. Most of these 
people are suffering from malnutrition and 
disease. Millions of others in the city slums 
from Lima to Hong Kong are no better off. 

It is thus still the fate of most of the in- 
habitants of the earth to know the pain of 
hunger, to see their children wither and die 
of disease brought on or complicated by mal- 
nutrition, to know the listlessness of body, 
the dullness of mind, and the weariness of 
spirit that are the companions of mal- 
nutrition. 

This paradox of plenty in the midst of 
hunger prompted Congress to enact in 1954 
one of the most imaginative laws ever placed 
on the U.S. statute books. 

Public Law 480, passed with broad biparti- 
san support, made American surplus food 
available to friendly countries who were un- 
able to meet their needs through traditional 
commercial arrangements. 

Since its passage in the summer of 1954, 
food and fiber valued at $15 billion have 
moved to more than 100 countries and ter- 
ritories. 

The largest portion of the food agreements 
has been sales for nonconvertible foreign 
currency. We in turn have loaned or 
granted most of the currency to the con- 
tracting governments for development pur- 
poses. A modest portion of the currency has 
been held for certain U.S. programs such as 
market development, educational exchange 
or private business loans, 

Under other sections of the law, food has 
been granted to meet famine conditions, to 
feed needy families or refugees, to encourage 
economic development projects, and to as- 
sist school lunch programs. In some cases, 
these programs are conducted by our Gov- 
ernment directly with the receiving govern- 
ment. In other cases, we have made use of 
the splendid services of private voluntary 
agencies such as CARE, Church World Serv- 
ice, Catholic Relief Services, Lutheran World 
Relief, the Joint Jewish Distribution Com- 
mittee, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the Mennonites and others. 

These dedicated religious and humanitar- 
lan agencies represent people-to-people as- 
sistance at its best. They literally have their 
arms around the world in an effort to feed 
the hungry and heal the sick. In 1961, 
nearly 3 billion pounds of U.S, food found 
its way to 64 million hungry people—thanks 
to the concern of our humanitarian agencies. 

Yet, there has been an uneasy feeling in 
the United States that we could do more 
with our agricultural abundance to reduce 
human hunger and suffering. 

President Kennedy expressed this concern 
on January 24, 1961, in the opening hours 
of his administration when he issued 4 
historic Executive order. In that order the 
President said: “It is of fundamental im- 
portance that we have a national food policy 
directed toward using our agricultural abun- 
dance as a national asset to meet foreign 
policy objectives.” 

In an accompanying directive, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said: 

“American agricultural abundance offers 
a great opportunity for the United States 
to promote the interests of peace in a sig- 
nificant way and to play an important role 
in helping to provide a more adequate diet 
for peoples all around the world. We must 
make the most vigorous and constructive 
use possible of this opportunity. We must 
narrow the gap between abundance here at 
home and near starvation abroad. Human- 
ity and prudence, alike, counsel a major ef- 
fort on our part.” 

The President then established a food for 
peace Office in the White House and called 
upon me as its first director “to exercise 
affirmative leadership and continuous super- 
vision over the various activities in this 
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field.” He instructed me “to consider very 
carefully the intimate relationships between 
our foreign agricultural activities and other 
aspects of our foreign assistance am.“ 

This far-reaching Executive order has given 
a dynamic new dimension to American food 
reserves. It has done much to replace the 
negative concept of “surplus disposal” with 
a positive view of U.S. agricultural abundance 
as a precious national asset. It has given the 
American farmer a vital stake in foreign 
policy. It has focused worldwide attention 
on the achievements of American agriculture 
in a world of food shortages. It has strength- 
ened the political and moral position of the 
United States in international affairs. 

There is, of course, a double thrust behind 
food for peace. It is first of all clearly in 
the self-interest of the American people to 
reduce costly storages, to protect our farm 
economy from price-depressing surpluses, to 
stimulate our shipping industry by massive 
food shipments, and to develop long-range 
commercial markets. Food for peace does 
all of these things. 

But the other thrust behind food for peace 
stems from the philosophy of the scriptural 
admonition to feed the hungry. No one 
can doubt the genuine, humanitarian desire 
of the American people to see our food re- 
serves shared with hungry men and women, 
boys and girls the world around. 

Thus, the 45 billion pounds of U.S. food 
and fiber which we programed in 1961 for 
oversea use can be viewed properly as both 
a valuable asset to American agriculture and 
a tremendous contribution to the well-being 
of mankind. 

We now see the food-for-peace program not 
only as an important market development 
activity, but also as an instrument of inter- 
national health and nutrition, a tool of 
economic and social development and a vital 
force for peace and freedom. 

It has become an indispensable ingredient 
in US. foreign assistance. In some countries, 
it is the major component of American aid. 
Of the $4 billion in U.S. technical, financial, 
and food aid that has gone to India in the 
last decade, 62 percent has been food. In 
Egypt, food for peace has comprised 75 
percent of our aid in recent years, and is 
currently 89 percent of our assistance to 
that crucial country. 

The program is manifesting itself in several 
ways: 

1. It is definitely raising nutritional levels. 

2. It is curbing inflation—especially in areas 
of economic development which would other- 
wise suffer from inflationary pressures on 
their scarce food supplies. 

3. It preserves the foreign exchange of 
developing countries for other necessary 
imports. 

4. It is encouraging economic development 
by giving new energy to workers and stu- 
dents, and by the indirect results mentioned 
above. It permits a greater degree of indus- 
trialization than would be possible if the 
country were required to produce all of its 
food, 

5. Perhaps most important, food assist- 
ance, unlike some other forms of aid, reaches 
broad masses of people with an immediate 
impact. People may find it difficult to appre- 
ciate the impact of such U.S. aid as budget 
support or development loans for industry. 
Indeed, it may be a long time before the 
peasants, the villagers, or the city slum dwel- 
lers feel any benefit from these aid programs. 
But a piece of bread or a glass of milk is 
understood and appreciated. This is aid 
that is immediate, concrete, and centered on 
the neediest elements in the country. It 
narrows, rather than widens, the gap be- 
tween the favored few and the needy masses. 

There were two especially important break- 
throughs which occurred on the food-for- 
peace front during the past 16 months which 
hold exciting future prospects. The first 
of these is the use of food to pay the wages 
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of workers engaged in building schools, roads, 
clinics, and rural improvements. 

Today in 10 countries, American cereals 
and other foods are financing part of the 
wages of workers employed on valuable pub- 
lic works projects. Wheat from Kansas and 
the Dakotas, and corn from across the Mid- 
west are being converted into classrooms, 
roadways, and better communities abroad. 

A second challenging breakthrough is a 
greatly expanded oversea school lunch pro- 
gram. The most precious asset of any na- 
tion is its children. Their health and edu- 
cation are the twin foundations of social 
growth. What foreign assistance could be 
more rewarding than a nutritious midday 
meal for hungry boys and girls. 

Such programs not only give new physical 
energy and health to the children; they re- 
sult in sharply improved school attendance 
and academic performance. In Peru, for ex- 
ample, a pilot school lunch agreement signed 
with Prime Minister Beltran a year ago has 
already resulted in a 40-percent increase in 
school attendance. Within 4 years we will 
be feeding a million undernourished Peru- 
vian schoolchildren. 

The editors of Parade magazine tell the 
heartwarming story of how an American- 
assisted school lunch program brought new 
strength to Japanese children, opened up a 
vast new commercial market for U.S. farm 
products in Japan, and is now being operated 
entirely by the Japanese. 

“One of the first moves General Mac- 
Arthur made during our occupation of Japan 
was to start a school-lunch program. For 
the next decade every schoolchild in Japan 
got at least one good meal a day and learned 
to eat bread and drink milk. An entire 
generation of Japanese has been influenced 
by this change in diet. The school lunches 
are now a fixture of life in Japan, and that 
country has become the leading customer 
in the world of the American farmer. 

“What’s happened to the Japanese phy- 
sique with the new diet? Boys of 15 are 
on the average 3 inches taller than their 
grandfathers were at the same age; girls 
are 3 inches taller than their grandmothers, 
and their bustlines are 1 inch larger, to say 
nothing of their feet and legs. Tokyo school 
authorities also report that today’s kids 
are too big for the desks their parents used 
as schoolchildren.” 

Today U.S. food-for-peace-assisted school 
lunch programs are reaching 34 million chil- 
dren in 80 countries of the world. But there 
are 700 million children around the world 
who need such a program. Is food for peace 
equal to that challenge? Will the local 
governments do their part in establishing 
a school lunch for every needy child? I 
hope that some day in the not too distant 
future we can answer “Yes” to both 
questions. 

Many years ago, Prime Minister Nehru 
observed: “You cannot talk of God to a 
starving person; you must give him food.” 
It is equally certain that you cannot talk 
effectively of science and history and litera- 
ture to listless, undernourished children. 

I know that President Kennedy and the 
American people stand ready to share our 
resources so that every child can have food 
in his stomach, strength in his arms, hope 
in his heart and light in his eyes. 

Dr. Sen, the distinguished Director Gen- 
eral of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, said in launching the worldwide 
freedom-from-hunger campaign: 

“One man’s hunger and want is every 
man’s hunger and want. One man’s freedom 
from hunger and want is neither a true nor 
@ secure freedom until all men are free from 
hunger and want.” 

Food for peace works toward that end. 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE GROWTH OVER 18 MONTHS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
food-for-peace transactions, as author- 
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ized by congressional appropriation, 
have reached a total of 93 billion pounds 
during the past 18 months, an increase 
of 75 percent over any previous period 
of equal length. 

A significant part of the credit for 
this achievement rests with George Mc- 
Govern, Food for Peace Director, who 
resigns from his post today. Acclaimed 
by the Milwaukee Journal as “the Ken- 
nedy administration’s most successful 
achievement to date,” food for peace has 
opened a new dimension for American 
farmers, both in terms of markets, and 
the part they can play in waging the 
cold war. Furthermore, the program re- 
duces storage costs half a billion dollars 
a year, stimulates the shipping industry, 
bolsters farm prices, develops future dol- 
lar markets overseas and raises the pur- 
chasing power of other countries. 

When he first came to Congress from 
South Dakota in 1956, George McGovern 
started talking about utilizing American 
farm surplus as a political and economic 
asset. In 1959, the Food for Peace Act 
of 1959, which he consponsored, illus- 
trated his continued determination. 
Now, Mr. McGovern’s record after 18 
months as Director of the program 
stands as powerful testimony to the 
strength of his belief that farm abun- 
dance is an asset and not a liability. 

EDUCATION AND FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, to- 
day 35 million children in 80 countries 
eat American farm commodities in 
school lunches. 

In addition, students from 29 foreign 
countries are now studying in American 
universities with funds provided through 
the sale of American farm products. 

Furthermore, soft currency sales of 
agricultural products are financing pub- 
lication and distribution of American 
books and periodicals all over the world. 
These funds also make possible libraries 
and binational centers. Fifty-eight such 
centers in 18 countries, for example, are 
currently undertaking improvements 
which will help them expand their Eng- 
lish teaching and cultural programs. 

In addition to all this, $3,324,635 worth 
of foreign currencies gained from sale 
of agricultural products for foreign 
currency was made available to 13 na- 
tions for agricultural research programs 
during the first 6 months of 1961 alone. 

The food for peace program makes all 
this possible, and under the leadership 
of George McGovern, that organization 
has shown that not only can the Ameri- 
can farmer feed the world, but he can 
educate it as well—here is our best in- 
-surance for freedom. 

FOOD FOR PEACE AND THE REFUGEES 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
free world approaches greatness, not be- 
cause it represents a comfortable place to 
live in, but because it is a continuing af- 
firmation of the idea that men can 
achieve both bread and freedom. 

In the quiet but violent struggle going 
on in southeast Asia and Eastern Europe 
today, there are people risking their lives 
continuously to escape the Communist 
bloc. We bear a responsibility to these 
refugees, not only as fellow men, but also 
because they have turned to us in belief 
of our declarations that freedom means 
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freedom for everyone. It is up to us to 
show this is true. The same thing holds 
for refugees from hunger and civil strife. 

One way this is being done is through 
the food-for-peace program, headed 
until today by George McGovern. 

During the last half of 1961, arrange- 
ments were made to sell $5.1 million 
worth of corn in the open market in 
Austria with the proceeds to be used for 
housing construction for refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

During the same period, $390,000 worth 
of corn was programed to be shipped to 
Uganda for refugees fleeing from neigh- 
boring strife. Wheat flour valued at 
$15.6 million was also made available to 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) to give relief to dis- 
placed people. 

Mr. McGovern’s direction of the food- 
for-peace program has strengthened 
America and our ideals because it has 
shown to the oppressed that freedom 
from want is one of the goals of the free 
world. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, re- 
cently we have heard much about bal- 
ance-of-payments problems and many of 
us have been concerned with the rela- 
tionship of our foreign assistance to the 
gold outflow. Food for peace represents 
one answer. 

Let us take its support of the Alliance 
for Progress as an example. Under the 
able leadership of George S. McGovern, 
who resigns today to run for the Senate 
in South Dakota, over $200 million worth 
of farm products have been programed 
for soft currency sales and donations 
under the Alliance for Progress. The 
net gold outfiow of this transaction to 
the United States will be “zero.” When 
our aid takes the form of dollars, recip- 
ients can and often do spend them in 
places other than the United States. 
However, when food is sold or granted 
and the currency generated is loaned 
back to the buying country we are fi- 
nancing economic development in a 
manner that represents no drain on 
American gold, with goods that are al- 
ready surplus. 

Other aspects of the program are 
bartering food for strategic materials 
and sales for long-term dollar credit. 
Since January 1961, Food for Peace has 
arranged for barter agreements of farm 
products for strategic materials valuing 
$271 million. This again preserves our 
gold. 

George McGovern had been talking 
about this for a long time and has now 
shown what intelligent use of farm sur-- 
plus can m th in getting things 
done abroad, and saving dollars at home. 

We pay tribute to his able leadership 
of the food-for-peace program. 

FOOD FOR PEACE AND FOREIGN AID 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
today I want to talk a little bit about 
foreign aid. We have learned the hard 
way that when you give people some- 
thing for nothing, many times they either 
do not know what to do with it, do not 
appreciate it, or waste it. We have also 
learned that when you start handing 
out money, it has a great tendency to 
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wind up in places you do not expect 
it to and do not intend it to. With this 
in mind, I am going to tell you about a 
program that suffers from neither of 
these difficulties—first, because we are 
not giving something away for nothing, 
and second, because we are not giving 
away cash. And yet, in Tunisia, we are 
making it possible for the Tunisians to 
build roads, dams, and canals, plant 
trees, reclaim soil, and terrace hillsides. 

The food-for-peace program, under 
George McGovern, has accomplished this 
by supplying wheat which, in conjunc- 
tion with funds supplied by the Tunisian 
Government, is paid drectly to Tunisian 
laborers who work on the development 
projects. 

In this way, work gets done, the peo- 
ple that do it get jobs, and also get what 
they need—food for themselves and their 
families. This is a form of aid that gets 
to the people; it affects their lives in that 
it provides jobs; it affects their health 
in that it provides food; and it affects 
their future as it builds the improve- 
ments needed for an expanding econ- 
omy. 

George McGovern has helped make 
food-for-wages projects of this kind a 
reality in a dozen countries. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in 1956, 
when George McGovern first was elected 
Congressman from South Dakota, he 
pledged himself to the task of finding 
more imaginative and constructive uses 
for our agricultural abundance. His 
direction of the food-for-peace program 
under the Kennedy administration has 
realized that end. 

Food for peace under Mr. McGovern’s 
leadership has dynamically shown that 
the produce of American farmlands can 
be a powerful and constructive force. 
Farm products once considered useless 
surplus are now producing needed for- 
eign exchange to pay American obliga- 
tions abroad and are thus saving dollars. 
They are feeding children through 
school lunch programs in 80 countries. 
The effect is not only to nourish young 
bodies, but also to encourage their at- 
tendance at school. 

In another phase of activity, food for 
peace makes available food stocks when 
natural disaster strikes. 

Also through barter arrangements, 
American farm products are exchanged 
for needed strategic materials. The re- 
sult is that through the efforts of Mr. 
McGovern, American agricultural com- 
modities have become a valuable tool in 
strengthening America both at home and 
abroad. 

THE CHURCHES AND FOOD FOR PEACE VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some of the finest people America has 
produced have been her missionaries. 
These are people who, through their re- 
ligious faith and belief in freedom, have 
spent their lives abroad teaching and 
working with foreign peoples. Our mis- 
sionaries for years have been running 
schools, hospitals, and a myriad of other 
projects at home and in distant lands, 
showing people that Americans, through 
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their faith, have made the idea of free- 
dom a living thing. 

People of all faiths from all parts of 
the country are devoting their lives to 
this, Food for peace, under the leader- 
ship of George McGovern, has made the 
work of all these Americans far more 
effective. Support for these citizens who 
are willing to give their lives for what 
they believe has taken the form of ship- 
ment of surplus farm products to their 
organizations for distribution to the 
needy in foreign lands. Sixty-six mil- 
lion, three hundred eighty thousand peo- 
ple are now the beneficiaries of 220 
programs administered by 17 separate 
American voluntary relief. agencies. 
Made available to these organizations on 
a continuing basis are wheat, corn, dry 
milk, beans, bulgur, and vegetable oil. 

It is significant that Mr. McGovern’s 
successor is Mr. Richard Reuter, execu- 
tive director of CARE. Mr. Reuter has 
distinguished himself in directing this 
splendid humanitarian agency during 
the past several years. He will make a 
fitting successor to George McGovern. 

ANTI-COMMUNIST 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
poverty, hunger, and disease prepare the 
seedbed for revolution, and all too often 
that revolution has been Communist. 
When a man gets hungry enough and 
sick enough, the Communists’ tales of 
Utopia sound convincing, and the bloc 
has bought another soul. But the West 
has a means of stopping this—a means 
that no amount of Communist demon- 
strating can equal. The United States 
can feed the hungry people of the world 
and show them that freedom means 
freedom from want as well as freedom 
from tyranny, 

This is what the food-for-peace pro- 
gram has been doing under the leader- 
ship of George McGovern, who leaves its 
directorship today. 

One hundred and six countries and 
territories are receiving American agri- 
cultural commodities, and this form of 
aid and relief gives the man in the village 
an answer to the Communist organizer 
in his midst. The answer comes not from 
the philosophy book and not from eco- 
nomic theory, but from his stomach. 
Food can mean peace, and food for peace 
means peace with freedom. 

Today we salute Mr. McGovern who 
has wielded against the Communists the 
surest weapon of the free world. 

WORLD MARKETS 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, George 
McGovern, Director of the food-for- 
peace program, realizes the American 
farmer must sell to survive. Public Law 
480 and the food-for-peace program have 
done more to help the American farmer 
sell his product abroad than any program 
yet undertaken. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports reached $4.9 billion, an all-time 
high. In 1961, 66 percent—amounting to 
661 million bushels—of all the wheat ex- 
ported from the United States was 
shipped out under one of the food-for- 
peace programs. Twenty-one percent 
of all corn exported, 68 percent of the 
rice, 20 percent of the cotton, and 22 
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percent of the edible vegetable oils were 
also under food for peace. 

The American farm economy will stay 
strong if it sells more food, and the food- 
for-peace program, under title I, and 
title IV, Public Law 480 has been doing 
just that. 

Those of us that represent the most 
efficient agricultural producers in the 
world join in our thanks to Mr. McGov- 
ern for helping to find constructive out- 
lets abroad for the abundant production 
of America’s farms. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY SENATOR 
JOSE YCAZA ROLDOS OF ECUADOR 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, Iam 
happy to introduce to the Senate a dis- 
tinguished Senator from the Republic 
of Ecuador, South America, Senator 


José Ycaza Roldos, of Guayaquil. [Ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Hickey in the chair). The Chair wel- 
comes with great pleasure the distin- 
guished Senator, and hopes that his visit 
will be a source of gratification to him. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10904) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill, H.R. 
10904, making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes, as reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, totals $5,333,084,000, an increase of 
$162,296,000 over the amount of the bill 
as passed by the House; an increase of 
$57,241,000 over the appropriations for 
fiscal year 1962; and a decrease of $53,- 
279,100 from the budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1963. Approximately one- 
half of the total amount recommended 
by your committee is for the Social Se- 
curity Administration—the funds for 
grants to States for public assistance 
totaling $2,538,300,000. 

For the Department of Labor the com- 
mittee recommends a total of $315,- 
147,000, an increase of $50,821,000 over 
the House allowance, but a reduction of 
$58,934,100 from the budget estimates. 
The committee considered supplemental 
estimates, not presented to the House, 
totaling $101,532,100, and allowed $51,- 
807,000 of these supplemental estimates, 
including $50 million for Manpower de- 
velopment and training activities” under 
the provisions of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, approved 
March 15, 1962, authorizing an appro- 
priation of $100 million for fiscal year 
1963. The committee allowed the full 
supplemental budget estimate sought, 
$1,532,000, for the Welfare and Pension 
Plan Disclosure Act Amendments of 1962, 
approved March 20, 1962, partially offset 
by a decrease of $556,000 in funds for 
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the Bureau of Labor Standards which 
formerly handled the program. 

For the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare the committee rec- 
ommends a total of $4,990,755,000, an 
increase of $111,375,000 over the House 
allowance, and an increase of $5,655,000 
over the budget estimates. The funds 
for grants to States for public assist- 
ance, $2,538,300,000, account for 50.86 
percent of the total for the Department. 
The authorization for this welfare pro- 
gram is an open-ended one, requiring 
the Congress to provide whatever funds 
are required to match State expendi- 
tures. 

The allowance for grants to States for 
public assistance is $150 million under 
the budget estimate, due to sums re- 
quested and not approved for portions 
of the program for which the authoriza- 
tion expired on June 30, 1962, and also 
as a result of the committee’s view, as 
expressed in our report, that there may 
exist a shocking waste of public funds 
if the conditions exposed by the inves- 
tigation of a 5-percent sample in the 
District of Columbia of the aid to de- 
pendent children program exist else- 
where. 

The committee recommends $1,500,- 
000 for grants to States for training 
public welfare personnel under the au- 
thorization of the 1960 amendments to 
the act. 

The committee recommends the addi- 
tion of $102,645,000 for the Public Health 
Service over the House allowance, $60 
million of which is for the National 
Institutes of Health, and $37,648,000 is 
for the hospital construction program 
providing the full amounts authorized 
for parts C and G, $220 million. 

For fiscal years 1959-1962 the Con- 
gress appropriated $150 million annually 
for part C, the original Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, against budget estimates of $99, 
$79, $95, and $125 million respectively, 
and for each of the same years the Sen- 
ate has allowed the full amount author- 
ized, $60 million—since increased to $70 
million by the Community Health Serv- 
ices and Facilities Act of 1961—against 
budget estimates of $21, $21, $30, and 
$60 million respectively. ‘There exists 
at present time, the committee was ad- 
vised by the Public Health Service, an 
additional need for 1,153,781 beds. The 
funds recommended by the committee, 
coupled with the construction of hos- 
pitals outside of the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, would provide 57,076 beds, while 
there is required to replace obsolescent 
beds and to provide beds for the in- 
creasing population, 69,070 beds, as the 
committee was informed. So that the 
committee recommendation will fall 
some 12,000 beds short of meeting the 
requirements of obsolescence and in- 
creased population. 

The additional funds for the National 
Institutes of Health are distributed as 
follows: For the basic medical research, 
$6 million; for cancer, $8 million; for 
mental health, $15 million; for heart, $6 
million; for dental research, $3 million; 
for arthritis and metabolic diseases, $7 
million; for allergy and infectious dis- 
eases, $6 million; and neurology and 
blindness, $9 million. The committee 
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considered requests totaling $1,131,- 
636,000 from outside witnesses concerned 
with medical research, or $290,836,000 
over the House allowance, but approved 
an increase of only $60 million. The 
committee was advised that the original 
requests from the several Institutes to- 
taled $1,030 million, $130 million more 
than recommended by the committee. 

The committee recommends the addi- 
tion of $1 million for the research and 
training program of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, to permit the es- 
tablishment of two additional special 
centers with comprehensive teaching 
and research programs in physical and 
rehabilitation medicine and support of 
other programs for the severely disabled. 
The committee is convinced that centers 
of this type, of which two were support- 
ed during fiscal year 1962, will signifi- 
cantly contribute to advances in the 
whole field of rehabilitation. 

The committee recommends an addi- 
tional $1 million for grants to States for 
the control of tuberculosis—these funds 
are available for the same purposes as 
heretofore and may, of course, be used 
for BCG vaccine; $1 million additional 
for special project grants for the control 
of venereal diseases, because of the ris- 
ing incidence of these conditions. 

The committee voted an additional 
$48,000 for the operation of Gallaudet 
College, $18,000 of which would raise 
the ration allowance to $1 a day, and 
$30,000 would permit the purchase of 
additional school supplies and equip- 
ment. The committee also approved 
$660,000 for the construction of an arts 
building, planning funds for which were 
added by the Senate last year, and 
$50,000 for landscaping the grounds 
which will not be further affected by 
the construction work. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included as a part of my remarks a sum- 
mary statement. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF OIL INDUSTRY AC- 
TIVITIES, RESEARCH AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
IN CONTROL AND ABATEMENT OF AIR POL- 
LUTION 
The oil industry's efforts in the control and 

abatement of objectionable air pollution falls 

into two general categories as follows: 

1, An extended and well organized pro- 
gram to develop methods and procedures for 
controlling emissions from its own opera- 
tions. 

2. A comprehensive research program to 
solve some of the mysteries of air chemistry 
resulting in the formation, over large cities, 
of photochemical smog with eye smarting, 
and plant damage effects. 

The American Petroleum Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Disposal of Refinery Wastes was 
formed in 1929 with responsibilities, among 
others, of studying refinery air pollution 
sources and developing and recommending 
control methods. Early in the 1930's an API 
manual on control of these emissions was 
issued. The committee has increased its ac- 
tivities through the years and today has 60 
members. A number of new and expanded 
editions of the manual have been produced. 
Research projects have been undertaken to 
get needed data. A sponsored project at the 
University of Cincinnati and with Kaiser 
engineers resulted in the publication in re- 
cent years of five comprehensive booklets on 
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theory, design, and use of various types of 
equipment for removing particulate matter 
from gases. Another API-sponsored project, 
just being completed, will produce a new, 
lengthy section on meteorology for the man- 
ual. This section will give the refiner a 
clearer idea of what happens to pollutants 
released to the atmosphere and assist him 
in arriving at stack heights and in designing 
to minimize objectionable effects of unavoid- 
able emissions. 

In the early days of the Los Angeles smog 
studies the refineries, being the largest in- 
dustry in the area, were surveyed critically 
and in detail by joint committees of people 
from the Public Health Service, Los Angeles 
Air Pollution Control District, and the oil 
industry. Careful control of hydrocarbon 
and other emissions was inaugurated. Nine 
reports covering various phases of these co- 
operative studies were issued. Later an oil 
industry committee assisted the Public 
Health Service (Cincinnati) in the drafting 
of a publication on oil refinery emissions 
which was issued in 1960 as PHS publication 
No. 763, “Atmospheric Emissions From Pe- 
troleum Refineries: A Guide for Measure- 
ment and Control.” 

In the late 1940's, with hydrocarbons 
under suspicion as one of the causes of the 
eye-smarting, yisibility-reducing smog in 
Los Angeles, the west coast oil companies 
inaugurated a sizable research program to 
determine what was happening in the Los 
Angeles atmosphere to cause smog and what 
might be done about it. In 1953, recognizing 
that the problem of air pollution is not 
confined to Los Angeles, the American Pe- 
troleum Institute assumed sponsorship on 
a national basis of a broad research pro- 
gram. Responsibility rested in a committee 
now designated as the API Air and Water 
Conservation Committee. Shortly thereafter 
as many as a dozen research projects were 
started concurrently at various institutions. 

This oil industry research on fundamental 
chemistry of the atmosphere is continuing 
today although much has been learned and 
many millions of dollars spent. API spon- 
sored research determined the chemical com- 
position of the particular compound, or fam- 
ily of compounds, in photochemical smog 
causing eye-smarting and some of the plant 
damage. The probable reaction mechanism 
resulting in its formation has been hypothe- 
sized. Studies have been conducted in an 
effort to find a way of inhibiting the reac- 
tion. 

After the Los Angeles area refineries had 
been placed under extra careful control, at 
a cost to the oil companies of many millions 
of dollars it was determined that hydrocar- 
bons and nitrogen oxides from automobile 
exhausts were the main cause of the Los 
Angeles problem. 

The logical question arose as to whether a 
change in the chemical composition of motor 
gasoline marketed in Los Angeles could 
effect a significant reduction in the smog 
forming tendencies of automobile exhaust 
gases. To obtain answers, the oil industry 
prepared six special gasolines of widely vary- 
ing composition within manufacturing feas- 
ibility, These were tested in automobile 
engines by the Los Angeles Air Pollution 
Control District, the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
(Bartlesville), and the Public Health Serv- 
ice at Cincinnati. The test data demon- 
strated that no great benefit would result 
from changes in motor gasoline composition. 
Differences in the condition of the engine 
and in its operation were much more sig- 
nificant than fuel composition. 

During the past year or so the API air 
pollution research projects have included 
the determination of photochemical reaction 
rates of some of the individual hydrocar- 
bons found in automobile exhaust and in the 
Los les atmosphere. Support of the 
research at the University of California on 
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the effects of air pollution on plant life is 
being continued. At Perkasie, Pa., research 
is being sponsored to learn something about 
the formation and composition of the visi- 
bility-reducing aerosol produced photochem- 
ically in urban atmospheres. 

The API Air and Water Conservation Com- 
mittee is also currently sponsoring a survey 
of air contaminants in the emissions from 
combustion of fuel oil in residences and light 
industry. Some 30 heating systems selected 
at random in the Philadelphia area are being 
surveyed. The effects of variables, such as 
type and adjustment of equipment, cleanli- 
ness of burner and furnace, etc., will be 
determined. 

The American Petroleum Institute is con- 
tributing funds and collaborating with the 
automotive industry in a research investiga- 
tion of odor and eye irritation from diesel 
engine exhaust. A part of the funds for this 
project are from an NIH grant. The API 
together with the automotive industry is 
financing a project at the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, Bartlesville, Okla., to develop im- 
proved instruments and methods for 
analyzing automobile exhaust gases. 

Our medical advisory committee follows 
the health aspects of air pollution. The 
committee, organized in 1945, is composed 
of directors of medical departments of vari- 
ous oil companies, These physicians, rec- 
ognizing the need of keeping abreast of 
developments in the health field, have hired 
consultants over a number of years to re- 
view current knowledge on the subject and 
advise them on needed research. 

After consulting with the Public Health 
Service, the API Medical Advisory Commit- 
tee undertook sponsorship in 1962 of a re- 
search project, to evaluate the potential 
cancer-forming tendencies, in the pulmonary 
systems, of polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons. 

The medical advisory committee has been 
exceedingly active in the past in determin- 
ing the toxicity and cancer-producing tend- 
encies of petroleum products, and of 
components of these products, which might 
be contacted by refinery employees. Over a 
million dollars has been spent in this 
research. 

The API has cooperated fully with the 
PHS in air pollution matters and will con- 
tinue to do so. Funds have been contributed 
to the current PHS survey to determine lead 
levels in the atmosphere and populace of 
three large cities. Members of the API Air 
and Water Conservation Committee and the 
Medical Advisory Committee are serving on 
the PHS working committee for this survey. 

A recent survey by the Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal developed information showing that oil 
industry has been spending about $1 million 
annually in air pollution research and from 
$15 to $20 million annually for air pollution 
control. These ditures in combination 
with other activities discussed represent a 
considerable effort by the oil industry, far 
exceeding, we believe, activities of any other 
industry in this field. 

Much of the research on atmospheric 
chemistry, smog, plant damage, etc., is not 
specifically an oil industry problem as many 
sources contribute to urban air pollution; 
however, this research has been continued, 
in the public interest, for a number of years. 

The scientific world is well aware of the 
petroleum industry's activities and contribu- 
tions to knowledge of the plaguing problem 
of community air pollution. The results of 
petroleum industry sponsored and financed 
research have been presented in meetings of 
professional societies and published in the 
country’s leading technical journals. Scien- 
tists recognize that our industry has dis- 
charged and continues to discharge its full 
public responsibility in the field of air pollu- 
tion research. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments of 
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the committee be agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill as thus amended be 
regarded for the purpose of amendment 
as original text, provided that no point 
of order shall be considered to have 
been waived by reason of agreement to 
this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


The amendments agreed to en bloc are, 
as follows: 


On page 3, after line 6, to insert: 


“MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 


“For expenses necessary to carry into ef- 
fect the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 (Public Law 87-415), $50,- 
000,000.“ 

On page 3, after line 10, to insert: 


“WELFARE AND PENSION PLAN REPORTS 
ACTIVITIES 


“For expenses necessary for performing 
the functions vested in the Secretary by the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, 
as amended (72 Stat. 997; 76 Stat. 35), 
$1,532,000.” 

On page 5, line 14, after “(68 Stat. 1130)”, 
to strike out “not more than $350,000,000” 
and insert “$405,000,000, of which $55,000,000 
shall be available only upon enactment of 
legislation by the Eighty-seventh Congress 
increasing the authorization by not less than 
such amount,”; in line 20, after the word 
“fund”, to insert a comma and “and of 
which $15,000,000 shall be available only to 
the extent necessary to meet increased costs 
of administration resulting from changes in 
a State law or increases in the number of 
claims filed and claims paid or increased sal- 
ary costs resulting from changes in State 
salary compensation plans embracing em- 
ployees of the State generally over those 
upon which the State’s basic grant (or the 
allocation for the District of Columbia) was 
based”; and on page 6, line 19, after the 
word herefrom“, to insert a colon and Pro- 
vided further, That notwithstanding sec- 
tion 901(c)(1)(A) of the Social Security 
Act, the limitation on the amount author- 
ized to be made available for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, for the purposes speci- 
fied in such section 901(c)(1)(A) is hereby 
increased to $405,000,000.” 

On page 9, line 5, to strike out “$1,640,000” 
and insert “$1,049,000”. 

On page 9, line 12, after the word “laws”, 
to strike out “$2,178,000” and insert ‘$1,- 
919,000". 

On page 10, line 11, after “(72 Stat. 835)”, 
to strike out “performance of the functions 
vested in the Secretary by sections 8 (b) and 
(c) of the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act (72 Stat. 977);“; and in line 17, 
after “(63 Stat. 409)”, to strike out ‘$3,- 
800,000“ and insert “$3,244,000”. 

On page 13, line 2, after the word ex- 
hibits”, to strike out “$718,000” and insert 
“$893,000”. 

On page 13, at the beginning of line 16, 
to strike out “$4,181,000” and insert “$4,- 
281,000". 

On page 13, line 22, after the word “Labor”, 
to strike out “$1,905,000” and insert in- 
cluding expenses of commissions or boards 
to resolve labor-management disputes, $2,- 
066,000"; and on page 14, line 1, after the 
word “Fund”, to strike out the comma and 
“of which not more than $5,000 shall be for 
official entertainment expenses”. 

On page 15, line 16, after “(20 U.S.C. 34)”, 
to strike out “$34,672,000” and insert “$34,- 
716.000“. 

On page 18, at the beginning of line 7, 
to strike out “May 31” and insert “March 
31". 


1962 


On page 19, after line 8, to insert: 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN 
CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


“For purchase of foreign currencies which 
the Treasury Department determines to be 
excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States, for necessary expenses of the 
Office of Education, as authorized by law, 
$400,000, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available, in addition to other appropriations 
to such agency, for the purchase of the fore- 
going currencies.” 

On page 20, line 5, after the word “slides”, 
to strike out “$12,250,000” and insert 812. 
300,000”. 

On page 21, line 18, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$24,500,000” and insert 825, 
500,000”. 

On page 22, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “$1,500,000” and insert “$2,000,- 
000". 

On page 22, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “expenses of primary and sec- 
ondary schooling of dependents, in foreign 
countries, of Public Health Service person- 
nel stationed in foreign countries, in 
amounts not to exceed an average of $285 
per student, when it is determined by the 
Secretary that the schools, if any, available 
in the locality are unable to provide ade- 
quately for the education of such depend- 
ents, and for the transportation of such de- 
pendents between such schools and their 
places of residence when the schools are not 
accessible to such dependents by regular 
means of transportation” and, in lieu there- 
of, to insert “expenses of primary and sec- 
ondary schooling of dependents, in foreign 
countries, of Public Health Service commis- 
sioned officers stationed in foreign countries 
in amounts not to exceed an average of $285 
per student, when it is determined by the 
Secretary that the schools available in the 
locality are unable to provide adequately for 
the education of such dependents, and for 
the transportation of such dependents be- 
tween such schools and their places of resi- 
dence when the schools are not accessible 
to such dependents by regular means of 
transportation; expenses of shipment of mo- 
tor vehicles personally owned by Public 
Health Service commissioned officers in ac- 
cordance with 10 U.S.C. 4748; payment, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, of the expenses of medical 
care benefits for Public Health Service per- 
sonnel, other than commissioned officers, and 
their dependents similar to those provided 
by 22 U.S.C. 1156, 1157, and 1158; expenses 
of leasing or renting, for periods of not ex- 


foreign countries with living quarters, in- 
cluding heat, light, water, and household 
equipment, in government-owned or rented 
buildings, when it is in the interest of the 
Service to do so, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S.C. 70)”. 

On page 24, line 13, after the word “sites”, 
to strike out “$31,000,000” and insert ‘$33,- 
200,000”. 

On page 25, line 17, to strike out “$10,- 
062,000" and insert “$10,662,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 3, to 
strike out “$6,493,000” and insert “$7,493,- 
000"; in the same line, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and in- 
sert 381.500, 000“ and in line 10, after the 
word “than”, to strike out 383,000, 000“ and 
insert “$3,500,000”. 

On page 27, line 3, after the word “deter- 
mine”, to strike out “$7,000,000” and insert 
“$8,000,000”. 

On page 27, line 9, after the word “Re- 
search”, to strike out “$2,506,000” and insert 
$3,006,000". 
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On page 27, line 19, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$188,572,000” and 
insert “$226,220,000”; in the same line, after 
the word “which”, to strike out “$125,000,- 
000” and insert “$150,000,000"; in line 21, 
after the letter C“, to strike out “$1,800,- 
000” and insert “$4,200,000"; at the begin- 
ning of line 23, to strike out “$60,000,000” 
and insert 870.000, 000“; and on page 28, 
line 2, after the word “and”, to strike out 
“$10,000,000” and insert 20,000,000“. 

On page 28, line 25, after the word 
vehicles“, to strike out “$7,502,000” and in- 
sert “$8,536,000”. 

On 29, line 5, after the word 
“health”, to strike out 384,022,000“ and in- 
sert “$4,542,000”. 

On page 29, line 21, after “(33 U.S.C. 466— 
466d, 466{—466k)", to strike out “$24,607,- 
000” and insert “$25,407,000”. 

On page 30, line 7, after “(5 U.S.C. 150)”, to 
strike out “including $2,657,000 to be avail- 
able only for payments for medical care of 
dependents and retired personnel under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (37 U.S.C., 
ch. 7)”, and in line 20, after the word 
“ammunition”, to strike out “$50,259,000” 
and insert “$47,602,000”. 

On page 32, line 2, after the word “re- 
search”, to strike out “$155,826,000” and in- 
sert “$161,826,000”. 

On page 33, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out “$150,409,000” and insert “$158,- 

On page 33, line 7, after the word dis- 
eases”, to strike out “$133,599,000” and in- 
sert “$148,599,000”. 

On page 33, line 11, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$143,398,000" and insert “$149,- 
398,000”. 

On page 33, line 16, to strike out “$19,199,- 
000” and insert 822,199,000“. 

On page 33, line 20, to strike out “$98,- 
721,000” and insert “$105,721,000". 

On page 33, line 24, after the word dis- 
eases”, to strike out “$62,142,000” and insert 
“$68,142,000”. 

On page 34, line 12, after “grants-in-aid,” 
to strike out $77,506,000" and insert “$86,- 
506,000". 

On page 35, line 8, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “with respect to translation 
of foreign scientific documents”. 

On page 35, line 17, after the numerals 
“1953”, to insert and payments for medical 
care of dependents and retired personnel 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (10 
U.S.C., ch. 55)”. 

On page 36, after line 4, to insert: 


“GENERAL PROVISION 
“The amounts made available for fiscal 


“National 
Cancer Institute’, ‘National Heart Institute’, 
and ‘Allergy and infectious disease activities’, 
shall remain available until June 30, 1963.” 

On page 37, line 14, after (31 U.S.C. 665)", 
to strike out “only to the extent necessary 
to process claims workloads not anticipated 
in the budget estimates and after maximum 
absorption of the costs of such claims work- 
load within the existing limitation has been 
achieved” and insert “only to the extent 
necessary to process workloads not antici- 
pated in the budget estimates.” 

On page 38, line 12, after the word out“, 
to insert “section 1113 of the Social Security 
Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1313), and of 
carrying out”. 

On page 38, after line 17, to insert: 


“GRANTS FOR TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
PERSONNEL 

“For grants to States for increasing the 

number of trained public welfare personnel 

available for work in the public assistance 

programs as authorized by section 705 of the 

Social Security Act, as amended, $1,500,000.” 
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On page 40, after line 15, to insert: 


“RESEARCH AND TRAINING (SPECIAL FOREIGN 
CURRENCY PROGRAM) 
“For purchase of foreign currencies which 
Treasury Department determines to be 
excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States, for necessary expenses of the 
Social Security Administration, as authorized 
by law, $1,800,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall be available in addition to other 
appropriations to such agency, for the pur- 
chase of the foregoing currencies.” 

On page 41, line 5, after the word “fund”, 
to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

“Provided, That not to exceed $11,000 shall 
be available to pay preparation costs for a 
meeting of the International Social Security 
Association.” 

On page 42, line 5, after “(20 US.C. 101- 
105)”, to strike out “$718,000" and insert 
“$739,000". 

On page 43, line 11, after Public Law 420”, 
to strike out 81,410,000“ and insert 81.458, 
000”. ` 

On page 43, line 23, after the word “serv- 
ices”, to strike out “$355,000” and insert 
“$1,065,000”. 

On page 46, after line 23, to strike out: 

“Sec. 203. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient 
of a grant for the conduct of a research 
project an amount for indirect expenses in 
connection with such project in excess of 
15 per centum of the direct costs.” 

On page 47, after line 3, to strike out: 

“Sec. 204. The Secretary is authorized to 
make available not to exceed $1,000 from 
funds available for salaries and expenses 
under this title for entertainment, not other- 
wise provided for, of officials, visiting sci- 
entists, and other experts of other coun- 
tries.” 

On page 47, line 9, to change the section 
number from 205 to 203“, and in line 
13, after the word Service“, to insert “the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice“. 

On page 49, line 11, after the words “ex- 
cess of”, to strike out 875“ and insert 
“$100”, and in line 15, after the word “main- 
tained”, to strike out 84,923,000“ and insert 

On page 50, line 19, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)”, 
to insert “but at rates not to exceed $75 per 
diem for individuals, except as otherwise 
provided”. 

On page 51, after line 6, to strike out: 

“Sec. 904. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be paid, for the purpose of 
conducting or assisting in conducting a re- 
search or demonstration project, to any 
person or organization registered with the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate under the Regulation of Lobbying 
Act.” 

On page 51, after line 12, to insert: 

“Sec. 905. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, are each authorized to make available 
not to exceed $5,000 from funds available 
for salaries and expenses under titles I and 
II, respectively, for entertainment, not other- 
wise provided for, of officials, visiting scien- 
tists, and other experts of other countries.” 


Mr. PASTORE and Mr. PROXMIRE 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. First, I compliment 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
for the lucid explanation he has made 
of a very important appropriation bill. 
It has always been a pleasure to work 
with him as a member of his subcom- 
mittee. It is inspiring to sit side by side 
with my friend from Alabama and see 
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him interrogate the very fine witnesses 
who come before our committee, all of 
whom are dedicated to the public health 
and to the welfare of our people. 

Mr. HILL. Let me interrupt the Sena- 
tor to say that no member of the sub- 
committee is more interested in the prob- 
lems that come before the subcommittee, 
or gives more of his time and devoted 
service to the work of the subcommittee 
than does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 

There is no member of the subcom- 
mittee upon whom the chairman of the 
subcommittee depends more than he does 
upon the brilliant and distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE]. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 
I should like to ask him a question with 
reference to the report. Since the re- 
port was voted by the committee and 
referred to the Senate, some question 
has arisen as to language in the report, 
particularly on page 5. The subject has 
come to my attention through the Di- 
rector in charge of the program in my 
own State, where the language referred 
to might have some effect. For purposes 
of clarification of the Recorp, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question or two. 

The language on page 5 of the report 
to which I refer is, as follows: 

The committee is concerned with the 
mounting cost of the employment security 
program, and in the interest of economy and 
efficiency it is essential that administration 
of the unemployment compensation and 
employment services be directed and co- 
ordinated, geared to local conditions, at all 
levels. 


That is good reasoning. It would 
permit the State directors to interpret 
local conditions and the measures of 
coordination. Coordination does not 
mean combining, if the judgment of the 
State director is otherwise. I would 
hope that that would be the case. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. There is nothing about the 
provision that is mandatory. It is a 
question of administration by the 
States. The States themselves would 
make the decision as to the best man- 
ner in which to administer the program. 

Mr. PASTORE. We in the State of 
Rhode Island, especially in the locality 
of the city of Providence, which is a 
congested area, have separated the two 
services. Doing so has not only 
tended to facilitate them, but has pro- 
moted efficiency and a better quality of 
service to people who are seeking new 
employment after being dislocated from 
their old jobs. 

I realize that there are rural areas in 
which the two services could be coor- 
dinated because a sufficient volume of 
business does not exist. But a situa- 
tion might exist in which there was a 
large layoff; and people who are pro- 
ficient must be called upon to place and 
service the applications of people in 
such areas so that they may receive 
their unemployment compensation. 
That situation gives rise to some con- 
fusion, and sometimes results in a slow- 
down in the placement of people when 
it is the placement staff that must be 
recruited from its usual task. 
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We in Rhode Island have subscribed 
to the separation of these two services in 
the Providence area. It has worked out 
well, and I hope that I may get the 
assurance of the Senator from Alabama 
that there is nothing intended by the 
language to which I have referred which 
will discourage that kind of operation. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to give to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Rhode Island 
that assurance. There is nothing in the 
language which seeks to discourage the 
kind of operation to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, and which is the oper- 
ation that now obtains in Rhode Island. 

As he so well says, the different States 
vary; some are much more rural than 
others, and some are much more urban- 
ized than others. There is no intent 
on the part of the committee to upset 
or disturb the successful operation to 
which the Senator from Rhode Island 
has referred. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. COTTON. I have requested the 
Senator to yield because, although I am 
a new member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, it was my duty, under the 
rules which divide up the minority 
burden, to serve as the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee presided 
over by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is a very able and indefatiga- 
ble member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
for joining in the flowery tributes. How- 
ever, I did wish to say with complete 
sincerity that I have long been impressed 
in my service in the Senate by the dedi- 
cation and sincerity and courtesy and 
fairness of the Senator from Alabama. 

To appreciate fully that fact one must 
serve with him on the subcommittee, 
through the hearings, and watch him 
and listen to his very careful and at the 
same time courteous and respectful in- 
terrogation of the witnesses who appear 
before the subcommittee. It is neces- 
sary to do that to appreciate his thor- 
ough knowledge of all the subjects that 
are covered by the subcommittee and the 
multitudinous details which are gone in- 
to by that subcommittee. 

Before we get into the details of the 
bill and explore it, I wished to say these 
words in behalf of the minority Mem- 
bers in appreciation of the fine work that 
is being done by the distinguished chair- 
man of that subcommittee. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for his gracious and generous 
words. I assure him that it is always a 
tremendous source of gratification to the 
chairman of the subcommittee to have 
the Senator from New Hampshire as the 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
because the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is always so very much interested 
and so punctilious about the work of the 
subcommittee and because he is always 
so helpful in carrying on the work of the 
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subcommittee in trying to make sure that 
the subcommittee does the best possible 
job. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I, too, wish to join 
my colleagues in the Senate in praising 
the great ability and sympathetic under- 
standing of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, the chairman of the sub- 
committee. I should like to ask the 
chairman, in connection with his open- 
ing statement, if I understand correctly 
that the Appropriations Committee did 
make substantial reductions in various 
parts of the appropriation bill which is 
now before us. For example, the ap- 
propriations for manpower development 
and training activities have been cut by 
$50 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Bureau of 
Employment Security was cut in the ag- 
gregate, including salaries and expenses 
and in limiting grants to States, by about 
$21 million. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I note also that 
the Office of Education for Cooperative 
Research was cut $4 million. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will not run 
through all of these figures, but mention 
only some of the bigger ones. I note 
that reimbursements for military credits 
under social security was cut by $78,- 
600,000. 

Mr. HILL. That is not a cut, really. 
The interest will have to be paid whether 
or not the money is taken out of the 
Treasury; whether it is in the Treasury 
or in the other fund. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not fair to say 
that one of the reasons why the bill is 
under the estimate is that the $78 mil- 
lion was eliminated? 

Mr. HILL. The Government con- 
tinues to pay the interest whether these 
funds are taken out of the Treasury or 


not. Therefore, we have not lost any- 
thing. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand. 


However, from the standpoint of under- 
standing exactly what the appropria- 
tion bill means in terms of reductions 
and increases, there was this reduction 
for military service credits, 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Grants to States for 
public assistance were reduced by $150 
million. - 

Mr. HILL. That reduction was made 
by the House of Representatives. As 
the Senator knows, the overall figure 
there runs to approximately $2,500 mil- 
lion. One of the reasons that the Sen- 
ate went along with the House on this 
reduction was that the committee felt 
the Senate should take some action to 
alert the department and the people who 
administer the funds in the States that 
they should be very careful and efficient 
in the disbursement and the utilization 
of the funds. The Senator, I am sure, 
is familiar with the disclosures which 
have been made by the Subcommittee 
on the District of Columbia, headed by 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], with respect to 
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certain wasteful procedures with refer- 
ence to some of these funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand; Iam 
not challenging that point. These re- 
ductions add up, in the gross, to around 
$300 million. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Therefore the 
amount of the increases in the items re- 
quested by the administration add up to 
about $247,105,000. 

Mr. HILL. That is about right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not correct to 
say that the increases with respect to 
impacted school districts amount to $58 
million, roughly; $50 million for pay- 
ments and $8.6 million for school con- 
struction, over the request of the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. These payments are 
made under existing law, Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815, which provide 
for Federal assistance to schools in fed- 
erally impacted areas. The committee 
went along with those funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This increase was 
opposed by the administration because 
it felt that some of the areas were not 
100 percent impacted. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator may recall 
that the previous administration, the 
Eisenhower administration, recom- 
mended certain changes be made in 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. 
Those changes were not made. No 
changes have been made until now. Un- 
der those acts these funds will be the 
entitlements for the States to get. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Another large in- 
crease was for Public Health Services, 
building and facilities, $6.2 million over 
the administration request. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And approxi- 
mately $50 million in increases for hos- 
pital construction over what the admin- 
istration requested. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. That is 
the authorization under the Hospital 
Construction Act. The same amount of 
money was carried last year and also 
the year previous to that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The other big in- 
crease was in the National Institutes of 
Health, of $120 million over the admin- 
istration request. 

Mr. HILL. The Senate committee 
increased the amount by $60 million over 
the House figure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is $120 million 
over the administration request. 

Mr. HILL. Over the budget estimates. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Over the budget 
estimates; yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
$120 million in increases for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health represents 
what items? What items are intended 
to be financed? 

Mr. HILL. That is intended for differ- 
ent institutes—heart, cancer, mental ill- 
ness, neurological diseases, allergies, 
communicable diseases, arthritis, and 
basic biological research, among others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Last year the admin- 
istration declined to use $60 million of 
the allocation that was made, on the 
ground that it could not prudently use 
that amount of money. 
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Mr. HILL. At first $60 million was 
reserved. However, in the last quarter 
they released the funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. All of the $60 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. HILL. No, not all of it. They 
released one-fourth of the amount for 
the last quarter. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How does the appro- 
priation for the specific items covered 
by the $60 million compare in this year’s 
bill with what it was in the last year? 

Has the $60 million been eliminated, 
or is it to be replaced? 

Mr. HILL. It will not be replaced. 
The Senate has made an increase of $60 
million in the bill, but that is not neces- 
sarily the $60 million which was reserved 
last year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Getting back to the 
subject about which the Senator from 
Rhode Island interrogated, on page 5, is 
there anything in the law to compel the 
State administrator of unemployment 
compensation and employment services 
to separate those two divisions of service 
to the public? 
an HILL. No; there is nothing in the 

W. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the administra- 
tion in Washington directed the local ad- 
ministrations to separate the services? 

Mr. HILL. I think it will be found 
that State officials in many of the States 
have deemed it to be the wish of the 
administrators in Washington that the 
services be separated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But apart from the 
wish of the Federal administration, the 
language contained on page 5 of the bill 
should be construed to mean that each 
administrator shall so operate his office 
as to insure the highest efficiency and 
the greatest economy. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct—to obtain the highest efficiency 
and the best economy. That might mean 
a certain thing in one State, and some- 
thing a little different in another State. 
As the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] said, some States are much 
more urbanized than other States, and 
some States are more rural than other 
States. 

Mr. PASTORE. In urbanized Rhode 
Island, this situation applies. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The administrator 
in Ohio said, in part, that they have 
superior service. He found that the 
efficiency of operation and the help given 
to the unemployed had been greatly im- 
proved. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely the 
situation in Rhode Island. 

Mr. HILL. Where that is the situa- 
tion, we desire to have it remain that 
way. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is an important 
point. We have no desire to change the 
system where it is working. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL 

INSTITUTES OF HEALTH UNDER H.R. 10904 

INTRODUCTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to of- 
fer the strongest possible endorsement 
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of the views which have been so ably 
expressed by the distinguished Senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

H.R. 10904, as revised and reported 
to the Senate, is another great milestone 
in the history of medical science. 

The bill itself and the report on it, 
Senate Report No. 1672, as filed by the 
Appropriations Committee, represent ac- 
tions of which the Senate can be proud. 

Those phases of the bill and of the 
report which pertain to the National In- 
stitutes of Health, merit the particular 
approval of the Senate. 

Why? 

AMERICA’S CITIZENS SUPPORT MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Because, once more, the Senator from 
Alabama and the other members of the 
committee reviewed NIH needs in great- 
est detail. They then responded to the 
needs in a favorable way which the 
people of America wish and endorse. 

Every public opinion poll which has 
ever been conducted on this subject 
shows this fact: America’s citizens more 
heartily approve of the expenditure of 
their tax funds for support of medical 
research than for virtually any other 
research purpose—including space ex- 
ploration. 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HILL 


Over the years, I have admired the 
contributions which the senior Senator 
from Alabama has personally made to 
the health of this Nation. 

This year, I have had the opportunity 
and pleasure to see his work, at first 
hand, within the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

My experience there has confirmed the 
great care and conscientiousness with 
which the chairman and the subcom- 
mittee, as a whole, fulfill their obliga- 
tions. 

I have supported the Senator from Ala- 
bama in his efforts to provide adequate 
appropriations for medical research, and 
I support him now. 

SUMMARY OF SENATOR HUMPHREY'S VIEWS 


The views which I should like to ex- 
press today—directly and in memoran- 
dum form—cover the following points: 

First. The proposed appropriations for 
the U.S. Public Health Service and for 
the National Institutes of Health are 
an absolutely sound investment on be- 
half of the American people. 

The 1963 fiscal year research sums 
which are contemplated, far from being 
excessive, are a reasonable commitment. 

CONGRESS’ LEADERSHIP IS MARK OF HONOR 


It is a fact that: First, these funds 
have increased each year, and second, 
that it is the Congress which has taken 
the lead in making the increases. But 
these facts should be regarded as 
“badges of honor,” in my judgment. The 
Senate should be proud of its per- 
formance. 

Why should not the Senate, and for 
that matter, the House, and their Ap- 
propriations Committees, provide ade- 
quate funds for a great, evolving pro- 
gram such as this? 

Why should not Congress take the 
lead in providing more ample funds 
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whenever the facts warrant, as they 
definitely do, in this instance? 

When compared to an infinitely higher 
statistic—the staggering toll taken by 
disease and disability, today’s medical 
appropriations are still relatively 
modest. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORTS USEFUL BUT DO 
NOT JUSTIFY SLASH 

Second. Recent criticisms by a House 
committee as regards some phases of 
NIH management do not justify an 
arbitrary slash in NIH research funds. 

The two reports which have been 
filed by the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, through its Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee, 
have served several useful purposes. 

The House committee’s 13 specific rec- 
ommendations have provided real food 
for thought. 

However, points should be noted in 
this connection: 

FOUR POINTS REGARDING RECENT CRITICISMS 


(a) The recent criticisms cover but a 
few, limited phases in the vast program 
administered by the Institutes. These 
phases are important, but we must not 
forget the innumerable other parts of 
the NIH program which have been so 
capably handled, and in a manner 
beyond reproach. 

(b) As to the phases under criticism, 
the National Institutes of Health are al- 
ready making management improve- 
ments, many of which were recom- 
mended by the House committee. 

(c) The National Institutes of Health 
have proven that they are definitely 
responsive to the expressions of the Con- 
gress and its committees. 

I can testify to that fact based on 
my own experience as chairman of a 
Senate Government Operations Sub- 
committee which has made many rec- 
ommendations to NIH. The Institutes 
have definitely reacted favorably to 
many of our suggestions. 

(d) NIH stands in highest esteem in 
the eyes of those best qualified to judge 
that is, the scientific community. 

NIH’s overall record provides every 
reason, therefore, to maintain con- 
fidence in its able director, Dr. James A. 
Shannon and his staff. 

We should, therefore, give a vote of 
confidence to his leadership. 

I should like now to elaborate on some 
of these points, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for his com- 
mendation. He is a member of the sub- 
committee and, both in the subcommit- 
tee and in the full committee, has taken 
an important part in formulating the 
recommendations contained in the bill. 

In committee, it was shown very defi- 
nitely and clearly that there was a need 
for the funds for the various programs 
and projects to which the Senator from 
Minnesota has so well addressed him- 
self. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AT DULUTH—IDEAL 
SITE FOR WATER QUALITY LABORATORY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am particularly pleased that the pend- 
ing appropriation bill provides funds for 
the construction of two water quality 
and aquatic biology laboratories—one 
for fresh water and one for salt water. 
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The need for such laboratories is most 
imperative and the money for these lab- 
oratories is a very wise investment. 

A fish kill resulting in the dead bodies 
of hundreds, even thousands, of fish 
floating on the waters and sweeping up 
on the shores is easily visible to the eye. 
Depending on the length of time these 
fish have been exposed to the putrefac- 
tive process, the fish kill is just as of- 
fensively evident to the human olfactory 
sensibilities. The fish kill dramatically 
demonstrates the presence of lethally 
poisonous pollution in the waters of the 
stream. No one would venture to drink 
this water—to bathe in it—to use it for 
any purpose. The fish kill is, however, 
only the surface evidence of the sickness 
which afflicts our waters as a result of 
municipal and industrial wastes and of 
unregulated land drainage practices. 
Such surface evidence is not always at 
hand to denote the presence of the pollu- 
tion. Pollution of long duration has 
long since rid many of our once abun- 
dant streams of the desirable fish life. 
Where once we were able to engage in 
the piscatorial sport for recreation and 
even were able to earn a livelihood from 
the produce offered up by these waters, 
we now encounter barren streams un- 
able to support any beneficial aquatic 
life. Our finny friends are just as de- 
pendent on waters of good quality as 
are we. 

In the interests of protecting water 
quality for all legitimate water uses— 
domestic and industrial water supply, 
agriculture, recreation, and others—we 
need to engage in specific programs of 
research on fresh and marine waters to 
precisely determine water quality 
thresholds essential to the propagation, 
growth, production, and survival of 
aquatic life. 

These programs of research must 
necessarily extend to probing into the ef- 
fects of various pollutants on stream life, 
including food chains in which the 
breakage of a single link drastically al- 
ter’s nature’s biological cycle. Our 
storehouse of scientific knowledge must 
be implemented to provide answers on 
how silt and waste solids affect the sur- 
vival, growth, activity and development 
of important fish and fish food organ- 
isms, how stream life reacts to high tem- 
peratures and temperature changes 
which conceivably affect oxygen supply 
in the waters, how specific pollutants 
affect the taste of game and food fishes. 
The ability to feed the world’s growing 
populations is in large part dependent 
on the food harvesting of fresh and 
marine waters. In our own abundant 
land, accustomed to plentiful food sup- 
plies, we are apt to ignore this source 
but we do so at our own peril and to 
the dismay of less richly endowed 
peoples. 

At the immediate moment our con- 
cern with protecting water quality for 
the propagation of aquatic life and wild- 
life is the realization that water which 
is too degraded to support this life is 
similarly unfit for most human uses. 
The provision in this bill for funds to 
construct water quality and aquatic bi- 
ology laboratories—one for fresh water 
and one for salt water—is exceedingly 
encouraging and the committee is to be 
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commended for its action in regard to 
this item. 

In my own State, the University of 
Minnesota has, since 1955, entered into 
studies of water movements and temper- 
ature, and nutrients and chemistry of 
water in Lake Superior. Lake Superior, 
by virtue of being the largest of the 
Great Lakes, is the largest body of fresh 
water on this continent. This fresh 
water ocean is at the very doorstep of 
Duluth and the University of Minne- 
sota, with the sponsorship of the Minne- 
sota Water Pollution Control Commis- 
tion in which the Public Health Service 
has joined, is engaged in directing these 
studies from its Limnological Research 
Center at Duluth. The Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers, those two giants of 
fresh water, are within proximate dis- 
tances to Duluth. It can easily be seen 
that the water quality and aquatic bi- 
ology laboratory for fresh water research 
would measurably benefit if it is suitably 
located to take advantage of the cooper- 
ation of the University of Minnesota’s 
Limnological Research Center and the 
vast resource of fresh waters adjacent to 
Duluth. 

There is abundant justification for the 
appropriation of these funds and I urge 
that no unnecessary delays intervene in 
the construction and implementation of 
these two laboratories upon these funds 
being made available. 

FUNDS NEEDED TO TRAIN PUBLIC WELFARE 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, under its distin- 
guished chairman, the Senator from 
Arizona, and with the leadership of the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Senator from 
Alabama, has restored to the HEW ap- 
propriation bil] $1.5 million for grants to 
States for training of public welfare per- 
sonnel. This is a very important item, 
and I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
great importance of these training funds. 

Congress authorized appropriations 
for this purpose in an amendment to the 
Social Security Act in 1956. Appropria- 
tions were authorized for $5 million for 
fiscal 1958 through 1963. Although con- 
gressional intent on this item is clear, 
appropriations have never been provided 
for training public welfare personnel 
under the authorization. Each year, the 
Senate has recommended that the funds 
be provided to initiate this important ac- 
tivity, and each year the other body has 
rejected our proposals. 

The failure to provide funds for this 
purpose has been extremely unfortunate. 
There is a serious shortage of profes- 
sionally trained public welfare workers in 
our public assistance programs. The 
Advisory Council on Public Assistance, a 
council created by law to look into this 
problem, has reported to Congress that 
our public assistance agencies are handi- 
capped by the lack of trained and qual- 
ified personnel. The Council reported 
that in 1960 only 13 percent of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory personnel 
in public assistance agencies had full 
professional training. Among case- 
workers, the percentage of professionally 
trained employees was 1 percent. I have 
been informed by the Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare that, at 
present, there is only one fully trained 
worker in public assistance agencies for 
each 23,000 recipients. 

It is a fact that persons are accepted 
for assistance and remain on public as- 
sistance for want of intensive effort di- 
rected toward solving their employment, 
family housing, emotional, or physical 
health problems. Many of these people 
could be taken off the welfare rolls and 
become self-supporting if they received 
the right kind of professional, sym- 
pathetic assistance. This is not work 
for amateurs. The human problems of 
people receiving public assistance are too 
complex for anyone not properly trained 
or lacking the sympathetic understand- 
ing acquired by a sound background. 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
recommendation of the committee and 
urge that it be adopted by the Senate. 
Furthermore, I sincerely hope that the 
views of this body will prevail when the 
bill is taken before the conference com- 
mittee. 

ARGUMENTS USED SINCE 1938 AGAINST MEDICAL 
RESEARCH APPROPRIATIONS 


We have heard many arguments, pro 
and con, on medical research appropria- 
tions this year. 

The current arguments against this 
bill might usefully be examined against 
the record of the arguments used in pre- 
vious years, opposing more research 
funds. 

Most of the previous arguments indi- 
cated certain fears and doubts. Yet, in- 
variably, in the light of subsequent ex- 
perience, the fears and doubts have been 
proven groundless. 

Opposition arguments were offered in 
the past, as they are offered today, in 
perfect good faith; yet, I feel, the argu- 
ments are somewhat negative in nature 
and do not reflect adequate faith in the 
future. The critics’ arguments seem to 
say, “We can’t—we shouldn’t—we dare 
not.” 

I propose instead an affirmative, for- 
ward-looking approach which says, in 
effect, We can—we should—we must 
we will.“ 

ARGUMENTS RAISED YEAR AFTER YEAR 


Let us look at the arguments in his- 
torical perspective. 

Let us see how yesterday’s fears and 
doubts have fallen by the wayside. 

First. It is 24 years since the first 
$500,000 was appropriated—in 1938—~ 
for what was to come to be known as 
NIH. At that time, and through the 
early postwar years, the opposition con- 
tended that medical research was al- 
legedly not a proper subject for the 
expenditure of Federal funds. 

Fortunately no such poor argument is 
raised this year. We know that there 
are actually few more proper subjects for 
Federal expenditures than research to 
safeguard the health of our citizens. 

Second. Later, the opposition shifted 
ground. A little Federal medical re- 
search was all right, it contended, but 
not too much and not too fast. 

That is what was said, however, when 
space spending jumped from almost 
nothing to $2, $3, $5 billion per year, al- 
most overnight. Too much, too fast, 
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was not used as an argument against 
billions to land a man on the moon. 


ENDLESS ARRAY OF OTHER ARGUMENTS 


Third. For years, we were told that 
it is actually impossible to spend more 
for medical research, because there 
simply are not enough researchers. 
But, the fact was, as the Congress ap- 
propriated more funds, more scientists— 
doctors, biologists, chemists, physicists— 
eagerly dedicated their careers to medi- 
cal research. 

Fourth. Then, we were told, if we 
support too much medical research, 
medical care will suffer, because there is 
only a limited supply of medical doctors. 
Yet, the National Institutes of Health 
have drawn increasingly upon Ph. D.’s, 
rather than on medical doctors alone. 
In addition, the Institutes have recom- 
mended that the U.S. Government 
strengthen the overall pool of profes- 
sional manpower, so that there will be 
adequate trainees for all purposes—for 
example, medical education, medical 
care, and medical research. And as 
medical research eliminates whole dis- 
eases once and for all—for example 
polio—medical doctors are freed to de- 
vote themselves to care of patients with 
other diseases. 

Fifth. Then, we were told that if the 
Federal Government increases its sup- 
port of medical research, private support 
will dry up. But the contrary has been 
proven. As Federal support has in- 
creased, so has private support. Ameri- 
cans realize that there must always be 
multiple sources of support. Private, 
voluntary health agencies and founda- 
tions are particularly qualified to sup- 
port certain unorthodox, high-risk type 
research, which may not sometimes be 
easily supported by public funds. 

Sixth. Then, we were told, so much 
money is being appropriated to medical 
research that the Institutes do not know 
what to do with it and vast sums go un- 
spent. But, I can testify to the fact 
that I have, literally, file cabinets full of 
appeals from scientists whose applica- 
tions have been approved, but in smaller 
sums than anticipated, or for shorter pe- 
riods, because funds are lacking. 

Seventh. Today, we are told that so 
much money is available for medical re- 
search that applications with a low pri- 
ority, that is, little merit, are being 
funded. Yet, three arguments refute 
this point: 

(a) A scale of priorities is a relative 
matter; in a battle against a killer like 
cancer you must try every conceivable 
approach—the likely and the unlikely, 
the well-regarded and the high-risk 
approach. 

(b) Many a so-called low- priority ap- 
plication has often confounded the 
doubters and proved to be of great merit. 

(c) How do you raise the quality of 
applications except by better training of 
those who apply for funds? That is pre- 
cisely what NIH asks—to raise the qual- 
ity of research by more and better 
training. 

Critics cannot be on both sides of the 
quality argument. They cannot argue 
for lowering the total of NIH funds on 
the ground that research applications 
are not all of best quality, and yet, at 
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the same time argue that NIH should 

not be given more means to raise the 

quality to higher standards of excellence. 
MODEST RESEARCH AMOUNTS PER CAPITA 


As I have indicated, the pending NIH 
appropriations represent one of the finest 
single investments which the Congress 
will make in the $93 billion budget. The 
reason is simple: We are investing here 
in our greatest asset—the American peo- 
ple themselves. 

We are investing in longer, happier, 
healthier years for their lives and the 
lives of their children. 

The proposed investment is substan- 
tial—$900 million for NIH—or $160 
million more than the House had recom- 
mended. But, these overall statistics 
seem even larger than they are, unless 
one breaks them down by major cate- 
gory. 

MUCH RESEARCH MONEY BUILDS FOR STUDY 
LATER ON 

Some people may get the erroneous im- 
pression that the total appropriation is 
going into research today—right now. 
That is not the case. 

Much of the money must, instead, be 
soundly invested to build the foundations 
for research to be conducted many years 
from now. Yet, we dare not postpone 
starting to build for tomorrow’s research 
today. 

The fact is that there is a long lead- 
time in training a researcher or a team 
or in building a laboratory. If you do 
not start in 1963, you will not get divi- 
dends—in new findings—in 1968 or 1970. 

The overall sum, we see, therefore, 
shrinks in size, insofar as immediate 
payoff may be concerned. 

First, the total is subdivided into sub- 
totals for (a) training, (b) building 
needed, new facilities and, then (c) for 
a relatively faster payoff in the form of 
current research. 

Next, the money for training and for 
current research must be spread over a 
vast range of (a) basic and (b) clinical 
disciplines, as well as specific diseases. 

Inevitably, the amount actually avail- 
able for current research—today—on any 
one medical problem is far smaller than 
some people might think. For each dis- 
ease victim, the sum may amount to but 
a few dollars or far less. 

Let us look at the breakdown. 

HEART RESEARCH 


Cardiovascular research under the ad- 
ministration’s original proposal this year 
would receive $126 million. The House 
raised this to $143 million. The Senate 
committee suggested $149 million. 

Around $100 million would go into cur- 
rent research. That may appear large, 
but we must remember that heart dis- 
ease is not one problem—it is hundreds 
of problems. And the money must, 
therefore, be dispersed over hundreds ot 
varied projects. 

Viewed from another angle, almost one 
million Americans will die this year from 
heart and related diseases. We are, 
therefore, proposing to spend around $10 
apiece to do research to help each of 
these potential 1962 victims. 

Or, consider the per capita cost in 
another way. There are 15 million 
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Americans suffering from heart condi- 
tions. We are, therefore, proposing to 
support research at a price of less than 
$7 apiece for discovering new answers 
to their problem. 

How much, I ask, is a human life 
worth? Is it worth $10? $7? 

Obviously, there is no financial value 
which can be set on a single life. 


CANCER TOLL 


A million Americans are today suffer- 
ing from cancer. We will save perhaps 
2 out of 3, but no sufferer from the dis- 
ease can be sure he will not be the 
unlucky third. The sufferer feels he or 
she is under sentence of death. 

Shall we say, in effect, Sorry, we can't 
afford to step up the battle against 
cancer. Maybe we'll find the answer a 
few years later than might otherwise 
have been possible if we increased funds. 
Try to stick around. Perhaps we'll dis- 
cover a cure—5, 10, or 15 years from 
now. If you can’t hold out—too bad.” 


SMALL AMOUNTS FOR NEUROLOGY 


Let us view the appropriation figures 
in the light of still another problem. 

Four and a half million Americans 
are the victims of neurological disorders. 
This bill proposes $86 million for this 
field. 

But, in the entire United States, there 
are only 257 Board-certified neurologists. 
And we are increasing the number by a 
mere 70 per year. And this 70 must be 
divided among teaching, patient care, 
and research. 

How, then, are we to provide hope for 
the one-half million victims of cerebral 
palsy, the 1% million victims of epilepsy, 
the 14% million victims of Parkinsonism? 

Is the Senate to say to them: “Sorry, 
we can’t afford to train many more 
neurologists than previously. You will 
just have to wait and wait and wait.” 

I do not believe we can or will say this 
or imply this. 

Even if you approved a bill much more 
ample than this one—we would still be 
deficient in neurological manpower for 
years to come. 

FUNDS FOR MENTAL RETARDATION 


Let us turn to another problem—men- 
tal retardation. It currently blights the 
lives of 5.4 million Americans. Because 
of other medical advances—such as sav- 
ing babies’ lives which might otherwise 
be lost—there will be by 1970, 6 million 
retarded Americans. Every year, 126,000 
babies are born mentally retarded. 

Under the pending bill, NIH will 
receive for mental retardation research— 
excluding training—only around $13 mil- 
lion. That figures to a little over $2 per 
retardate to find the answers to this 
grim problem. 

Is that amount excessive? Of course 
not. 

The fact is, this Nation is going to 
pay for mental retardation whether or 
not we give a nickel to NIH. 

We pay in countless anguished 
hearts—and in Federal, State and local 
taxes—largely for institutional care for 
200,000 retardates. 

We pay for special education and 
schools. 
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We pay a billion dollars a year be- 
cause of this blight. And this billion 
dollars does not begin to meet the real 
needs of communities. r 

Is $13 million in research too much, 
therefore, to try to help present retard- 
ates and to prevent retardation in the 
unborn? 

ACCIDENT RESEARCH 

Consider the field of research in acci- 
dents. The 1963 estimate is that the 
Division of Accident Prevention will 
spend $1.8 million for research grants, 
and $1.8 million for research training. 
Against this expenditure of $3.6 million, 
consider the fantastic loss to the Na- 
tion of $12 to $15 billion because of acci- 
dents. Each year accidents injure 45 
million Americans, kill 92,000, and result 
in the loss of over 424 million days of 
activity. Shall we simply tolerate this 
staggering toll endlessly? 

RADIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Consider the field of radiological 
health. This year the request is for $16 
million for radiation research by the 
Division of Radiological Health in the 
Public Health Service. Is this sum ex- 
cessive? Not according to the National 
Advisory Committee on Radiation. It 
recommended that $25 million be allo- 
cated and that this sum be gradually in- 
creased to $100 million by 1970. Does 
the Senate propose to tell the parents of 
America that this country cannot afford 
to do research on radiation in the foods 
going into the stomachs of our popula- 
tion and into our lungs, as well as radia- 
tion on the germ plasm—the heredity— 
of man? 

THE ECONOMY ISSUE 

What, I ask, is economy“? Is it eco- 
nomical for society to pay indirectly— 
through premature death and disabil- 
ity—rather than to pay much less by a 
direct research assault against disease? 

Is it “economical” to see healthy tax- 
payers stricken by disease into helpless 
victims in a wheelchair or a bed or in 
graves? 

Is it “economical” to postpone the pos- 
sible cure of disease by 5 years or 10 or 
20 by failing to follow up “leads” and, 
instead, allowing them to be buried in 
reports? 

This, I submit, is false economy, and 
that is why the Senate will reject this 
type of so-called economy. 

FAVORABLE COMMITTEE ACTION ON FIVE 
SUGGESTIONS 

Iam particularly gratified that a series 
of suggestions which I personally sub- 
mitted to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee was incorporated in the bill, 
as reported to the Senate. 

Let it be noted that, in many instances, 
other sources as well submitted some- 
what parallel suggestions. 

The authorship is not important. 
What counts is, of course, not who may 
have originally proposed an idea—since 
we each benefit from others’ sugges- 
tions—but, rather, that constructive 
action was taken. 

Here is a partial list of the subjects 
on which the Appropriations Committee 
took action along lines which I, for one, 
had recommended. In each case, I have 
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summarized my proposal and then the 
action which the committee took. 

First. My proposal on regional re- 
habilitation centers: Two regional re- 
habilitation centers—supplementing the 
two existing ones at New York University 
and Minnesota—should be established 
for comprehensive teaching, research 
and service in physical medicine and 
rehabilitation. 

Action: The bill does provide for two 
such additional centers, at a cost of 
$500,000 each. 

Second. Proposal for international 
medical film exchange: There should 
be established an international exchange 
program for medical audiovisuals, so 
that the United States might export the 
best of our motion pictures to the world 
and might import the best. 

Action: The bill as reported provides 
$600,000 for this service. 

Third. Proposal for Rochester ex- 
perimental hospital: The advanced type 
of total hospital research, contemplated 
in plans for the Rochester, Minn., ex- 
perimental hospital, should be further 
commended. 

Action: The committee report, page 
19, praises the Rochester Methodist 
Hospital as “‘a prime illustration of an 
institution which has developed signif- 
icant plans for overall changes in hospi- 
tal design which merit continued strong 
support,” 

Fourth. Proposal for benefits for over- 
sea officers: Public Health Service of- 
ficers who are assigned abroad should. be 
given the same perquisites as are ac- 
corded to officials of other agencies. 

Action: H.R. 10904, page 23, does pro- 
vide for such benefits and services to 
PHS oversea em i 

Fifth. Proposal to coordinate research 
information system within HEW: A co- 
ordinated research information system 
should be established within the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department and, 
in particular, within the Public Health 
Service and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Action: The committee report re- 
quests—page 53—a “unified Communi- 
cations Office” within NIH. It repeat- 
edly comments on information needs, 
pages 17, 26-27, 34, 41, 49-50, 51, 52-53. 
The report does not, however, as indi- 
cated below, urge certain additional 
specifie actions which I had personally 
proposed, x 

ELABORATION 

I should like to elaborate on a few of 
these points. 

HOSPITAL RESEARCH FUNDS FOR ROCHESTER, 

MINN., HOSPITAL 

I next turn to an important phase of 
the pending bill under which hospital 
research funds are appropriated. 

It is a source of regret to me that this 
Nation is still operating on pitifully in- 
adequate levels of research in modern 
design and operation of hospitals. 

Even the present bill makes only a 
modest step forward to rectify this situ- 
ation. 

President John F. Kennedy has 
soundly stated: 

We need more research into how hospital 
facilities can be built, and how services 
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within hospitals should be organized and 
administered, in order to provide the best 
possible medical care with the personnel 
available. 
BILLIONS FOR BRICK AND MORTAR, 
SMALL SUMS FOR RESEARCH 


I should like to point out this paradox. 
On the one hand, our Nation has rightly 
invested $5 billion in over 5,888 Hill- 
Burton facilities alone. This includes 
$1.6 billion in Federal funds for these 
facilities. Yet the U.S. Government, on 
the other hand, has doled out only a few 
million dollars for research in how best 
to design and operate this $5 billion in 
hospitals. 

This money—and far more for non- 
Hill-Burton facilities—has been spent 
for relatively traditional plans and op- 
erations which are widely conceded to be 
obsolete and inadequate in the face of 
today’s and tomorrow’s needs. 

Dr. Jack C. Haldeman, Chief of the 
Public Health Service’s Division of Hos- 
pital and Medical Facilities, Bureau of 
State Services, stated in prepared testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee: 

Research activities are necessary to bring 
the physical plant, equipment, and organi- 
zation and operational aspects of our health 
facilities up to peak efficiency.* 

FULL SUM AUTHORIZED NOT APPROPRIATED 


Last year, at long last, the Congress 
raised the ceiling on Federal support 
of hospital research to $10 million. 

It had been my hope, then as now, 
that a full $10 million appropriation 
would be made under this authorization 
“ceiling.” 

This year, however, the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department re- 
quested only $5.2 million from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for this purpose. The 
revised request, as it emerged from the 
Bureau to the Hill, was for only $4.2 
million. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
approved this $4.2 million figure. 

It is my hope that the Senate-House 
conference committee will likewise, at 
the minimum, accept this modest figure. 

Already, however, applications for 
many times this sum have been received 
by the Division of Hospitals. 

ROCHESTER METHODIST HOSPITAL 


There is one specific hospital with 
which I am most familiar—and whose 
claim to additional support is, I believe, 
irrefutable. This hospital’s experimental 
program has received highly favorable 
national and international attention. It 
is the Rochester, Minn., Methodist 
Hospital. 

Last month, it received a long-awaited 
initial allocation from the Federal Hos- 
pital Council for its innovational plans. 
In addition, it was informed that an ad- 
ditional $1.5 million would be forthcom- 
ing upon PHS'’s receipt and review of 
additional satisfactory design details. 

I earnestly trust that this full sum will 
be allocated by the Division of Hospitals. 
I do not offer this suggestion from the 
standpoint of statewide interest, alone, 
but rather because scientists and in- 
formed laymen all over this Nation have 


1 Ibid., p. 606. 
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soundly acclaimed this great hospital's 
plans. 

Both the Senate and House Appropri- 
ations Committees have repeatedly com- 
mented favorably on its pioneering 
approach. 

This year’s Senate report soundly 
states: * 

The committee reiterates its interest in 
support of experimental and demonstration 
hospitals as integrated units, insofar as pos- 
sible. The Rochester, Minn., Methodist 
Hospital offers a prime illustration of an 
institution which has developed significant 
plans for overall changes in hospital design 
which merit continued strong support. 


Mr. HILL. One of our most important 
considerations is the reduction of hospi- 
tal costs. The U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice has estimated that merely to renovate 
or modernize old hospitals, to rehabili- 
tate them and place them in suitable 
condition to meet the present needs of 
their patients, would cost some $3,600 
million. That shows how important it is 
that we do all we can to reduce the costs 
of construction or renovation of hospi- 
tals. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS: NEED FOR MORE MAN- 
POWER FOR PHYSICAL MEDICINE—MINNESO- 
TANS’ PLEA 
Mr. HUMPHREY. H.R. 10904 ad- 

vances the Nation’s steps toward another 

goal—rehabilitation of the disabled. 

But, far more, in my judgment, remains 

to be done in this connection. 

I had proposed—hearings, page 1884— 
a $4 million appropriation to permit ex- 
pansion of the present modest program 
of assistance to departments of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation in the Na- 
tion’s medical schools. 

Only in this way can we begin to assure 
more adequate numbers of skilled man- 
power, capable of treating the Nation’s 
chronically ill. 

The bill, as reported, unfortunately, 
does not contain such a provision. 
“MEDICARE” IN ANY FORM REQUIRES MORE M.D. 

MANPOWER 

By way of background to the need, let 
me point out that medicare legislation 
in some form is going to be enacted 
sooner or later by the Congress. What 
may not be generally realized, however, 
is that, no matter what legislation on 
medicare the Congress may ultimately 
write, the shortage of medical manpower 
may cripple even the best of plans. 

It will be an unfortunate irony if, in 
the not too distant future (a) the happy 
word goes out to the Nation’s elderly 
that, at long last, we are going to help 
them meet their medical needs, but (b) 
at the same time, the elderly are to be 
disappointed by finding that they cannot 
have their special medical needs fulfilled 
because of inadequate numbers of 
trained medical doctors. 

The blunt fact is that medical and 
paramedical manpower are in desper- 
ately short supply. 

As of 1959, there were, in the entire 
country, a grand total of only 369 spe- 
cialists—certified by their specialty 
board—in the field of physiatry; that is, 
physical medicine and rehabilitation. 


2S. Rept. 1672, 87th Cong., 2d sess., p. 19. 
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Three hundred and sixty-nine physi- 
atrists cannot serve the medical needs of 
millions of the chronically ill. 

It is significant, too, to note that the 
department of physical medicine has the 
highest percentage of teaching staff 
vacancies—12.9 percent—in the total 
budgeted positions among the clinical 
sciences in medical schools—Journal of 
the American Medical Association, vol- 
ume 6, No. 633, November 11, 1961— 
medical education issue. 

Severe shortages exist among many 
paramedical specialties. 

SHORTAGES OF PARAMEDICAL SPECIALTIES 


There are about 8,500 physical thera- 
pists in practice today; the estimated 
shortage required just to meet existing 
workload is about 12,900. 

There are 6,000 occupational therapists 
in practice today; the estimated short- 
age required just to meet existing work- 
load is nearly twice this number or ap- 
proximately 10,000. 

There are about 10,000 speech and 
hearing therapists in practice today; 
the estimated shortage required just to 
meet existing workload is 10,000. 

VARIETY OF NEEDS 


We need not only more manpower, 
but better trained manpower, trained in 
undergraduate and postgraduate train- 
ing, and we need manpower trained to 
work in interdisciplinary teams. 

In addition, we need to make the 
manpower available for long-term pa- 
tient management whether or not there 
is hope of vocational rehabilitation, as 
such. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE SHOULD PLAY 
GREATER ROLE 

In my judgment, the Public Health 
Service has yet to make its full contri- 
bution to the Nation’s physical medicine 
effort. Fortunately, under the Commu- 
nity Health Services and Facilities Act 
of 1961, Public Law 87-395, a beginning 
was authorized. The Public Health 
Service does now administer programs 
for aid to outpatient community health 
services for the chronically ill and aged. 

At present, however, responsibility for 
medical rehabilitation tends to be split 
between the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Bureau of State Services. 

I am not at all satisfied that the 
present OVR-—BSS division of authority 
and responsibility is the most satisfac- 
tory arrangement which can be worked 
out. 

SUGGESTED REPORT BY HEW SECRETARY 

It would be my personal hope that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would supply to the Congress, 
in time for the hearings on the 1963 fis- 
cal year appropriations, a report as to 
the most satisfactory relationship be- 
tween the Bureau of State Services and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
with respect to assistance to teaching, 
research and service programs, particu- 
larly in medical schools and in behalf 
of the chronically ill and the aged. 


MINNESOTA’S PIONEERING LEADERSHIP 


I am frank to say that my interest in 
this subject is based upon my findings 
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and experiences in connection with the 
pioneering physical medicine programs 
in my own State of Minnesota. 

Minnesota has been a great leader in 
expanding the frontiers of rehabilita- 
tion. Minnesota's physicians have been 
in constant contact with me down 
through the years in seeking to make 
available to the Nation our hard-earned 
experiences and insight both in official 
and in voluntary programs. 

Minnesotans have been particularly 
active in professional organizations con- 
cerned with constant elevation of the 
standards of physical medicine, includ- 
ing the American Medical Association’s 
committee on physical medicine, the 
American Congress of Physical Medi- 
cine, and the American Rehabilitation 
Foundation, among others, representing 
skilled rehabilitation leaders through- 
out the Nation. 


AMERICAN REHABILITATION FOUNDATION 


In the latter organization, I cite in 
particular an outstanding report by an 
American Rehabilitation Foundation 
Subcommittee, headed by a Seattle, 
Wash., physician, Justus F. Lehman, 
M.D., entitled A Blueprint for Teaching 
of Rehabilitation in a Medical School.” 
This report will be found in pages 1906- 
1910 of the Senate Appropriations 
hearings. 

I should like, now, too, to refer to the 
able views of one of the outstanding 
authorities in the field, Frederick A. 
Kottke, M.D., chairman, Department of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Kottke has testified before both 
the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees. So has another noted 
Minnesotan, Frank A. Krusen, M.D., 
president, Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Foundation, who is widely and soundly 
regarded as the “Father of American 
Physical Medicine.” In addition, Paul 
A. Elwood, M.D., assistant director, 
Kenny Institute, and assistant professor, 

t of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, University of Minnesota, 
presented expert testimony this year 
before the Senate committee. 
EXCERPTS FROM A MESSAGE FROM DR. KOTTKE 


I should like to quote now a few ex- 
cerpts from a letter which Dr. Kottke 
recently wrote: 

{Excerpts of views of Dr. Frederick A. Kottke] 
THE MEDICAL PROBLEM 


In 1900, there were 6 million people over 
the age of 65. Today there are 17 million 
over the age of 65. It is estimated that in 
1980 there will be 24 million people over the 
age of 65. One of the results of medical 
success in treating acute disease has been a 
longer lifespan. The people living longer 
frequently have residual disabilities or de- 
velop the degenerative problems associated 
with age. Such persons need more medical 
care or medical m. ent in order to re- 
main active and independent. Although we 
do not have cures for degenerative diseases, 
we know a great deal about the preservation 


of independence. We also have means of re- 


habilitating disabled persons to become more 
independent. To maintain these people at 
the peaks of their abilities requires medical 
management which emphasizes the physio- 
logical aspects of medical care. This, in 
essence, is the role of the physiatrist, to re- 
store the patient with a chronic disease or 
disability to the peak performance of which 
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he is reasonably capable and to maintain him 
at that level. 

The medical needs, particularly for the 
treatment of degenerative diseases by physi- 
atric maintenance, increase abruptly in per- 
sons over the age of 60. Between ages 50 
and 60, the problems resulting in loss of 
ability to walk or care for self afflict approx- 
imately 5 percent of the population. The 
incidence increases rapidly above age 60 to 
more than 15 percent at the age of 75. Since 
this segment of our population is increasing 
rapidly, if we are not to spend a great deal 
of our resources merely to maintain these 
elderly people as invalids, we need to provide 
for them the physiatric management which 
will minimize dependence. 

In addition to the aged who need phys- 
iatric services, there are children with 
congenital disabilities, persons of all ages 
with neurologic and musculo-skeletal dis- 
abilities and persons suffering from arthritis. 
Approximately 15 percent of all patients 
admitted to general hospitals need some 
sort of physiatric services and 25 to 35 per- 
cent of all persons seen in a physician's 
office practice have complaints which should 
have treatment by physical means. When 
such treatment is not available, these con- 
ditions remain chronic and disabling for 
months or years. It appears reasonable that 
adequate physiatric treatment when indi- 
cated would decrease the amount of dis- 
ability amd decrease the cost of welfare. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR REHABILITATION 


To meet the needs for medical care for 
our growing population of chronically ill 
and disabled individuals, medical schools 
need to be stimulated to teach medical 
management. The principles and the basic 
techniques of physiatric care should be 
taught to medical students so that they can 
become proficient with these methods of 
evaluation and management of patients with 
chronic diseases or disabilities. It is cur 
opinion that 75 percent of those patients 
who need physiatric services can obtain them 
from the general practitioner if he has had 
the proper training while in medical school. 
On the other hand, 25 percent of the phys- 
ically handicapped are more severely involved 
and the need for services of a rehabilitation 
team working under the supervision of a 
physiatrist in order to achieve maximal res- 
toration is necessary. Such patients are 
treated best in a comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion center, 

We need to make provision within the 
medical schools for the training of all med- 
ical students in the simpler techniques of 
evaluation of physical disability and the ap- 
plication of physical methods for the res- 
toration of those patients. We also need 
to provide for the training of physiatrists 
to specialize in medical rehabilitation and 
in the management of patients with severe 
disabilities. For both types of training, how- 
ever, it is essential that the medical schools 
have as teachers physiatrists who are well 
trained in the philosophy and the techniques 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation and 
who have adequate clinical and laboratory 
facilities to provide excellent care of patients 
and to demonstrate to medical students that 
rehabilitation is based on sound principles 
which are effective when applied. 


THE STATUS OF MEDICAL REHABILITATION 
There are several reasons why physical 
medicine and rehabilitation as a specialty 
must be emphasized if medical rehabilitation 
is to become successful. Status plays an 
important role in the attraction of medical 
students and research workers into medical 
rehabilitation. The physician who is not 
trained in physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation, even though he accepts the idea that 
ts should be restored to their full 
capacity, is in no position to demonstrate 
by example how this can be done. Instead, 
this teaching too frequently is negative, and 
the student learns that in spite of what is 
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said in the lecture, little is accomplished in 
practice. 

The net result in such a situation is that 
the student believes that rehabilitation has 
nothing to offer and is neither inclined to 
use it in general practice nor attracted to be- 
come a specialist in medical management. 
The nonphysiatrist who has an interest in 
another aspect of medicine will not devote 
the time, the energy, nor the enthusiasm to- 
ward medical rehabilitation which will at- 
tract students to use this type of therapeutic 
practice. It has been clearly demonstrated 
in a number of studies of medical curricu- 
lums that students are attracted to the field 
which shows promise by the number of par- 
ticipating physicians, the enthusiasm of 
those physicians for their work, the demon- 
strable and dramatic aspects of the program, 
and the productive research being carried on 
in that field. 

In the latter regard, management of pa- 
tients with chronic disabilities suffers a 
natural psychological handicap. Since our 
physiological goals are to restore patients 
over a relatively long period of time toward 
but probably not up to normal performance, 
the field of physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation is not nearly so dramatic as some 
other specialties such as Cardiac surgery or 
the treatment of acute infectious diseases. 

It is essential that the department of phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation be well 
staffed and well equipped to carry on a com- 
prehensive and intensive rehabilitation pro- 
gram and to use the modern methods of 
diagnosis and evaluation in the clinic as 
well as to carry out research pertinent to re- 
habilitation, if it is to compete on an intel- 
lectual basis for the attention and partici- 
pation by the medical students. In a well 
staffed and well equipped program, medical 
rehabilitation can be demonstrated to be 
highly effective even though it requires time 
to achieve this result. In the situation in 
which laboratory facilities are available, re- 
search in this field also has been produc- 
tive and attractive for medical students. 


Mr. HILL. The bill provides for the 
establishment of research and training 
centers for physical rehabilitation. 
Those funds are now in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. He is aware of my 
wholehearted support. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

SUGGESTIONS NOT YET ACTED UPON BY NIH AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me make it perfectly clear that there are 
numerous areas in which our subcom- 
mittee has submitted suggestions on 
which definitive improvements are yet to 
be made. 

In some instances, this is because it 
takes quite a while for the agency to 
program an improvement once it accepts 
an underlying concept. The shortage of 
specifically budgeted and appropriated 
funds is often a critical handicap. 

In many cases, however, the Public 
Health Service and/or NIH have yet to 
signify agreement with the suggestions. 

I ask unanimous consent that a mem- 
orandum listing a few of the suggestions 
which the staff and I have submitted be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON SENATOR HUMPHREY'S SUG- 


GESTIONS COORDINATED RESEARCH INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEM 


1. NIH must establish a modern coordi- 
nated research information system. This 
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system must not be on piecemeal, incom- 
patible bases. For example, at present there 
are e, isolated systems for each of 
seven institutes and still another for extra- 
mural research, one for NIH, and others for 
other units of the Public Health Service, 
etc, 

The separate systems have resulted in 
widely varying, disuniform data, 

HEW-WWDE SYSTEM 


2. The PHS system must be part of a co- 
ordinated, reasonably — system or 
systems for the Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, as a noe including 
the Social Security Administration, Food and 
Drug Administration, U.S, Office of Educa- 
tion and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 

For example, longstanding pharmaceuti- 
cal information needs of the Food and Drug 
Administration require advanced methodol- 
ogy; but, ideally, such methodology should 
contribute to and draw from other pharma- 
ceutical-type information centers elsewhere 
in the Department. 


INTERAGENCY LEADERSHIP 


8. Within the Federal Council for Science 
and Technology, NIH should demonstrate 
information leadership and responsibility 
among the seven principal Federal agencies 
supporting biomedical research; 1. e., Vet- 
erans’ Administration; Atomic Energy Com- 


tional Science Foundation. This leadership 
should be expressed, for example, through 
stronger common policies in relation to in- 
put to and output from the Science Infor- 
mation Exchange. 


NUCLEUS OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


4. The Public Health Service must 
strengthen its in-house competence in infor- 
mation and communication science over and 
above the documentation skills available 
within the National Library of Medicine. 
Thus, the Service must have a strong nucleus 
of career nel, skilled not only in medi- 
cal specialties, but in fields such as systems 
analysis, biomedical engineering, linguistics, 
computers, etc. 


EXTRAMURAL AUTHORITY FOR NLM 


5. The National Library of Medicine must 
request and be given statutory authority, 
such as recommended by the Jones com- 
mittee in 1960, for direct support of tm- 
provements in medical libraries throughout 
the Nation, for support of a systematic pro- 
gram of medical reviews at home and abroad, 
and other long-awaited and needed pro- 
grams. 

SPECIALIZED INFORMATION CENTERS 

6. The Public Health Service should make 
possible a national network of specialized 
information centers, There should, in effect, 
be a clearinghouse capability for all types 
of specialized medical research information. 
Each center should review and evaluate the 
latest information in its particular disci- 
This should include 


postpublication, 
audiovisuals, preprints, conference proceed- 
ings, data and all other types of information. 

LIFELONG EDUCATION FOR PRACTITIONERS 

7. The Public Health Service should co- 
operate to the fullest in implementing the 
pioneering Dryer report, recommending a 
“university without walls,” for continuing 
postgraduate medical education. ‘This re- 
port was prepared by a task force, com- 
missioned by ‘the American Medical As- 
sociation and seven other national medical 
organizations. 

COUNCIL ON PATIENT RECORDS 

8. The Public Health Service should estab- 
lish a Council on the Processing of Clinical 
Information. This Council should provide 
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for more effective management of the vast 
amount of data in each year's increment of 
hospital records. (This amounts to 30 mil- 
lion hospitalizations a year, added to one-half 
billion previous hospitalization files.) 
INTERSECTION, COUNCIL COMMUNICATION 

9. The flow of information between NIH 
study sections and betwen grant councils 
should be strengthened, so as to facilitate 
coordinated actions. 

STRONGER NIH LIBRARY 

10. The National Institutes of Health Li- 
brary should be strengthened along the lines 
recommended by the expert report filed by 
Ralph Shaw, Ph. D., in January 1961. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 

11. The Public Health Service should 
strengthen international cooperation in ex- 
change of information. 

And there are additional areas on which 
I will be in continued contact with the Pub- 
lic Health Service, in order to expedite what 
I regard as essential remedial action. 
EXCERPIS OF ARTICLE, POINTING UP SIGNIFI- 

‘CANCE OF SENATOR HUMPHREY'S REPORTS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the Senate Government Operations 
Subcommittee has received literally 
hundreds of letters enthusiastically 
commending its efforts to strengthen 
scientific information programs. 

In addition, our reports have been the 
subject of a great many favorable 
articles in the professional press. 

I shall place in the Recorp only a 
single set of excerpts from one particu- 
lar recent article. This article described 
the forthcoming report which our sub- 
committee will issue on the subject of 
the crisis in medical communication. 
The article appeared in the June 1962 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
It is entitled The Doctor and the Docu- 
ment.“ It was written by A. J. Gold- 
wyn, a research associate at one of the 
great centers of communication science 
in this Nation—the Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communications Re- 
search at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of these excerpts be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe DOCTOR AND THE Document—A New 
‘Too. FOR BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 
(By A. J. Goldwyn) 

(The Humphrey report referred to in this 
article will be published very soon—perhaps 
will already have appeared by the time this 
issue reaches you. It will deal with bio- 


in the field, thus dramatizing the informa- 


medicine, international health, and similar 
topics—issued by Senator HumpnHrey’s Sub- 
committee on Reorganization and Interna- 
tional Organization of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations.) 

A clue to the conquest of cancer may be 
probably is—in print somewhere right now. 
This is the challenge that Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY offers to the Nation’s scientists, 
teachers, archivists, researchers, and T- 
brarians. It is the emblem, so to speak, of 
the report on medical information soon to 
be issued by Senator HumpuHrey’s subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
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Operations, warming of danger to the Na- 
tion's health through faulty communication. 
The Humphrey subcommittee has been 
studying the field of scientific research since 
1958 and finding “information weaknesses” 
Faulty communication between 
scientists is shown to be responsible for the 
real loss of information and for the waste of 
millions of dollars in the unwitting duplica- 
tion of research. Senator HUMPHREY esti- 
mates that the National Institutes of Health, 
spending $410 million in 1962 to support re- 
search, committed just 1/698 of that sum to 
disseminating the results. Another au- 
thority calculates that, if 5 percent of the 
annual biomedical research budget were 
spent to close the literature gap,” a sum of 
$50 million would be released every year 
for other research purposes. 

Senator Humpnrer has dramatized the 
problem by pointing out that medical re- 
search may already have uncovered links in 
a chain of data significant in the eventual 
control of cancer, of heart disease, and of 
other dark areas in the world health picture. 
Such data, however, may be buried so deep 
in literature that it cannot be found.” 

Everyone has seen his doctor turn to a 
bookshelf and pull out a handbook or text, 
turn as by instinct to the right page and 
extract at once the proper and comforting 
fact. Win the space-traveling citizen of 
tomorrow be different from ourselves—so dif- 
ferent that the old lore of healing will — 
longer suffice? Have the 
medicine so compartmentalized their cali 
that even the specialist cannot know his own 
field? We read of the study and application 
of electronics, of atomic physics, to medical 
use. Has the staff of Aesculapius turned into 
a scroll of magnetic tape? We seem to be on 
the threshold of the laboratory of the late, 
late movies, with arcing artificial lightning 
replacing at last the piits and plasters of our 
childhood. 

In practice, the chance of being treated by 
a licensed computer is remote, This is espe- 
cially comforting to those of us for whom 
much of the “good” done by a doctor is his 
reassurance that everything is going to be all 
right. It is not at the consumer point, so to 
speak, that the new tools are being applied. 
However, increasing sophistication in the 
storage, manipulation, and interpretation of 
data is inevitably bringing closer the direct 
intervention of the computer in various med- 
ical areas—especially that of diagnosis, which 
is essentially a comparison between the 
familiar and the new, the past and the pres- 
ent. The diagnostic situation is thus ideal 
for the correlating functions of the computer. 
To this extent, at least, the advertised claims 
and half-claims of the varlous business ma- 
chine manufacturers are justified, although 
the delegation of even limited responsibility 
to a machine is still a distant prospect. 

* + * La * 

Tested techniques are available. The New 
Tork Times quotes Senator HUMPHREY‘ as 
saying that “pitiful sums were spent to get 
the information to the user —that is, to the 
doctor, to the hospital or medical school, 
to the research center where the informa- 


genera: 
grants from the National Institutes of Health 
and the several foundations have already 
shown this to be the case. Active, adequate, 
and informed support is more important than 
huge sums of money scattered to the winds. 
IR AND DATA PROCESSING 
Systems af scientific documentation have 
been developing for some time. These may 
be roughly categorized into two groups. One 
type is the system for handling documents 
which contain information. The other type 
is the system for handling data from which 
information may be synthesized. 
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The first of these (again, roughly, for 
there are innumerable graduations in prac- 
tice) may be categorized as bibliographic in 
nature: the provision of a list of citations or 
references where relevant information may be 
found. This function can appropriately be 
called information retrieval. The second can 
be called data processing, since it addresses 
itself to the task of ordering and combining 
and, generally, making meaningful combina- 
tions of uninterpreted facts. Although 
planning for both of these functions can be, 
and often is, computer oriented, the second 
is obviously more congenial to mechanical 
handling. Neither type of scientific docu- 
mentation is immune to the temptation to 
fit the job to the available tools—a fact 
which, possibly more than any other, has 
limited the imagination of workers in the 
field. 

Activity by one agency may fall into both 
of these categories, as when an essentially 
computer-oriented organization which has 
amassed large quanties of raw data attempts 
to construct a classifying schedule by means 
of which the data can be interpreted. The 
National Library of Medicine, following this 
route, has underway a novel, large-scale in- 
dexing-cum-bibliographic project called 
medlars (medical literature analysis and 
retrieval system), which began to function 
in 1961 on a cooperative basis with General 
Electric. This effort is combined with the 
development of a more conventional but 
large-scale schedule of subject headings for 
use in tagging information of interest in the 
many fields of medical subject matter. The 
medlars task force has committed itself 
to viewing the traditional, intellectual 
discipline of selecting and assigning subject 
headings through the new, nonconventional 
and superficially incompatible machine 
point of view. It is hoped that the solution 
will not be that of Procrutes. 

Systems developed from the point of view 
of the document rather than that of the 
machine would seem, at this point, to 
promise most. This kind of documenta- 
tion—information retrieval—is perhaps most 
closely connected with traditional library 
service in its awareness of and insistence 
upon the needs of the user. Information 
retrieval (in this definition and with this 
orientation) emphasizes the analysis of the 
document in terms of the use to which it 
will later be put. Prediction of user needs is 
therefore of paramount importance. Aiding 
the retrievalist in his analysis, there must be 
a concomitant awareness of the flexibility of 
language and the pitfalls of meaning. 
Terminological control must be exercised 
with care, especially in the huge vocabulary 
of biomedicine, where the same word has 
different denotations in different fields. Will 
a question about “neurotoxic effects of phos- 
phorus compounds,” be satisfied by a docu- 
ment detailing laboratory experiments on the 
reactions of that neurotically rather limited 
creature, the cockroach? 

Even in one field, a concept may present 
different aspects when thought of from two 
or more points of view. Some individuals 
of an insect population, for example, may 
survive spraying with a certain insecticide. 
Should the living/dead ratio be recorded in 
terms of susceptibility or of resistance? The 
documentalist is tempted to turn to his clas- 
sification schedule in such a case and move 
up in the generic/specific pyramid, choosing 
to tag the data in his file by a kind of meta- 
language, choosing a toneless (and less use- 
ful, for retrieval) meta word like “effect” or 
“response.” The classification scheme which 
he has designated as the authoritative source 
of the tags which he will apply to the data 
must provide suitable cross references in 
every case. The documentalist is still, like 
every librarian or indexer, dependent on the 
usefulness of his see and see also references. 
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The Commission on Professional and Hos- 
pital Activities at Ann Arbor, custodian of 
one of the data banks referred to earlier, has 
been seeking to develop a sort of superclassi- 
fication scheme, a general-purpose system 
intended “to meet the needs of medical re- 
search in specialized areas through spe- 
cialized subclassifications.” Similar work at 
Western Reserve’s Documentation Center has 
been encouraged by the sponsorship of the 
American Diabetes Association and the per- 
sonal cooperation of Dr. Arnold Lazarow of 
the University of Minnesota and Dr. Joseph 
Izzo of the University of Rochester. This in- 
terest has led to an intensive study of up- 
to-date medical textbooks and medical school 
curriculums and syllabuses, and to the solici- 
tation of the informed opinion of a score of 
experts in as many related fields, with the 
intention of formulating a classification that 
is thesauruslike in its ability to refer and 
cross-refer the interested user from, say, 
heart as a muscle, in one context, to heart 
as a part of the circulatory system in 
another. 

The WRU Documentation Center is aided 
in its research here by its traditional use of a 
special code for storing significant data, a 
code which includes a built-in thesaural 
function. The extent to which such a func- 
tion can be stretched in order to insure ade- 
quate coverage of a word like “insulin” is 
the real terminological problem, and contin- 
ues to be the object of current active 
research. 

Documentation in medicine, as in other 
fields, has turned more often, recently, to the 
seminal theories and techniques of linguistic 
analysis. This new science has been spec- 
tacularly promoted at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the syntax analysis program of 
Zellig Harris and his associates. It includes 
a working Univac program which “analyzes 
the syntactic (constituent) structure of Eng- 
lish sentences (without the assistance of any 
human editing)“ Whether—or, rather, how 
soon—such an essentially mechanical device 
will be of use in information retrieval re- 
mains to be demonstrated. Significant prom- 
ise derives from its sponsorship by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and from its wide- 
spread acceptance by linguists all over the 
world. Its most likely immediate applica- 
tion will be in the automatic analysis— 
“autoabstracting”—of full texts. 

The response to the challenge of the Hum- 
phrey subcommittee will undoubtedly be 
further expansion in the field of scientific 
documentation. This paper has done no 
more than echo and illustrate the warnings 
of the Humphrey report by discussing the 
present state of the documentation art. The 
effort to develop scientific documentation has 
so far been tentative and scattered, and re- 
sults have exactly reflected this tentative 
and scattered support. Documentation is at 
best a nascent science. 

Those who would respond to the challenge 
must, as it were by a new Hippocratic oath, 
pledge their efforts to analyze, interpret, 
store and retrieve significant data in such a 
way that their prediction of usefulness in 
analysis, their adeptness and technological 
expertise in storage, and their subtlety and 
perceptiveness in retrieval will match the 
demands of the new age. This kind of li- 
brarianship will answer the challenge of the 
Humphrey report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I invite attention to 
the subject of salaries and expenses. Is 
the Senator able to state for the record 
the total amount of the appropriations 
for salaries and expenses in last year’s 
appropriation bill and the total in this 
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year’s bill? The report breaks down the 
salaries and expenses for each of the 
divisions. 

Mr. HILL. Is the Senator from Ohio 
addressing his question to page 2? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; page 2, where 
the figures show the salaries and ex- 
penses for the Department of Labor; 
and, on page 4 of the report, the corre- 
sponding figures for the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security; and, on page 8, the 
corresponding figures for the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation. 

I wish to ascertain the amount by 
which the appropriation for salaries and 
expenses has been increased; and I also 
wish to ask how many employees there 
were in this agency last year, and how 
many there are this year. 

Mr. HILL. I believe I can obtain that 
information for the Senator, but it may 
take a few minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. These figures 
were obtained from the Bureau of the 
Budget: Last year, under the 1962 
budget, there were 70,746; under the 
1963 budget request, 75,023; the House 
voted to increase the total to 75,713; and 
the Senate committee has recommended 
an increase to 75,939. 

In short, the bill as reported by the 
Senate committee would increase the 
total, over that covered by the budget, 
by 916 employees; and the budget figure 
represents an increase over the number 
for the previous year in the amount of 
approximately 4,300 employees. If we 
estimate that the average salary is $6,000, 
the total additional expense would be 
$6,000 times 4,300; that would be the 
increase. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has an explanation 
been given in regard to why there are 
4,300 more employees? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ohio 
will notice that on the chart there is a 
breakdown among the different agen- 
cies. Perhaps the largest increase is in 
the Social Security Administration. 
The Senator from Ohio knows that the 
Congress passed amendments to that act 
in 1961, and they called for the employ- 
ment of additional personnel. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, according to 
the figures stated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in the fiscal year 1962 
there were 70,746 employees in this 
agency; and the allowance voted by our 
Appropriations Committee will permit 
the hiring of 75,939; is that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. HILL. I think those figures are 
correct. 

i LAUSCHE. I thank both Sena- 
rs. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 


call up the amendment which I sub- 


mitted on July 11, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Michigan will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, in 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
“$50,000,000”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$100,000,000". 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Michigan 
yield, so that I may give support to his 
amendment? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name and 
those of the following Senators be added 
as cosponsors of the amendment which 
has been submitted by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara]: the senior Senator from IMi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas], the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the sen- 
ior Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RanporrH]l, the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Smairu], the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAIISI, the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the two Senators from Alaska 
(Mr. Grueninc and Mr. BARTLETT], the 
junior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Haat], the junior Senater from Missouri 
{Mr. Lone], the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island IMr. PELL], the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the junior Senator from Colorado TMr. 
CARROLL], and the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Each of the Senators I have named 
has authorized me to make this request 
on his behalf, because each one believes 
that the action taken by the Appropria- 
tions Committee eannot be justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the additions will be made. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, which I sub- 
mitted on July 11, to H.R. 10904, the 
Appropriations Act for the Departments 
of Labor, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963. 

The effect of my amendment is to in- 
crease from $50 to $100 million the ap- 
propriation for manpower development 
and training activities in the budget of 
the Labor Department. 

‘The sum of $50 million was recom- 
mended for this program by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. The sum 
of $100 million is the amount authorized 
for the program by Public Law 87-415— 
the Manpower Development and ‘Train- 
ing Act of 1962. 


for the program by the Congress, when 
we enacted it into law last March. 
When this appropriations bill H.R. 
10904—-was passed by the House, it con- 
tained no appropriation at all for the 


when the House Committee on Appro- 
pai had completed its work 
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The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions considered this matter, and con- 
cluded that a $50 million appropriation 
would be adequate to finance this pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1963, apparently 
in the belief that the necessary planning 
and initiation of programs by the States 
would delay the start of training pro- 
grams for an indefinite period, with the 
result that the full $100 million author- 
ized could not be spent. 

Mr. President, the news that the ap- 
propriation for manpower development 
and training activities might amount to 
only 50 percent of the amount author- 
ized has been greeted with great dismay 
in my own State of Michigan and in 
many other States which have moved 
in a most aggressive and rapid manner 
to take advantage of the new program. 

In the case of Michigan, as soon as 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 became law, last March 
15, Gov. John B. Swainson appointed a 
Governor’s State Manpower Committee, 
headed by Dr. Charles Killingsworth, of 
Michigan State University, to develop 
plans for immediate utilization of the 
new program. Appropriate State agen- 
cies—inclading the department of pub- 


swiftly and effectively. 

‘The result was that Michigan moved 
rapidly ahead to implement the man- 
power development and training pro- 
gram, and, today, is perhaps the leading 
State in the Nation in this effort. 

Governor Swainson informs me that, 
as of this moment, Michigan has re- 
ceived approval from the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare on 14 courses that would provide 
training for 413 unemployed workers, at 
a cost of $685,000. 

These programs are ready to 
now—the moment Federal funds cae 
available. The cost of planning and de- 
veloping these programs has been ab- 
sorbed by the participating State agen- 
cies. 

Even more important, the State of 
Michigan has an additional 50 training 
courses, involving an additional 3,700 un- 
employed workers in advanced stages of 
preparation. Governor Swainson in- 
forms me that marry of these programs 
could be placed into operation within 30 
to 60 days. 

Based on the formula for allocating 
funds under the act, Michigan would re- 
ceive a total of $5,200,000 in fiscal 1963, 
for manpower development and train- 
ing activities—if the full $100 million 
authorized by the act is appropriated. 

‘The training courses I have just listed 
would utilize the entire $5,200,000 avail- 
able to Michigan if the entire author- 
ization of $100 million is appropriated. 

In the event the appropriation does 
not come up to the authorization, the 
job training program of Michigan, and 
other States, would have to be cut back 
accordingly 


At the present time, unemployment 
in Michigan remains uncomfortably 
high. As of June 15, 1962, there were 
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182,000 unemployed workers, or 6.3 per- 
cent of the labor force, which is con- 
siderably above the national average. It 
is estimated that there are 50,000 long- 
term, chronic unemployed in Michigan. 

Therefore, the retraining program of 
Public Law 87-415 is extremely impor- 
tant to Michigan. 

While I am not too familiar with the 
status of training programs and unem- 
ployment rates in other States, I am 
certain that a similar situation exists 
elsewhere, particularly in the industrial 
areas of the North and Middle West. 

I urge that my amendment be adopt- 
ed and that the entire $100 million, au- 
thorized by Public Law 87-415, be ap- 
propriated. I am confident that the 
full amount can and will be utilized. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In connection with 
the Senator’s amendment, which I 
heartily support, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit for the Recorp, and have 
printed, a statement, including a letter 
written to me by the acting director of 
vocational training education for Alaska. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM oN SENATOR MoNamara's 

AMENDMENT To PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS 

For MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

ACTIVITIES (DEPARTMENT or LABOR), PAGE 3 

or HR. 10904, 1968 Fiscal. Year APPROPRI- 

ATIONS For HEW 

On March 15, 1962, the President signed the 
authorization law, Public Law 87-415, author- 
izing funds for manpower development and 
training in the amount of 6100 million for 
the 1963 fiscal year. 

The request for $100 million came to the 
Hill after the House had passed the HEW 
appropriation bill. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee cut the figure to $50 million 
stating that mo funds have 9 

for the and initi 


contemplated the programs 
on the first day of fiscal year 1963 to 
for full 12 months. “The absence of funds 


pr 
definite period. It is betieved that the $50 
million recommended by the committee will 
be quite adequate to finamce this program 
throughout the year.” 

Under the $100 million request, the States 
were to receive $91,500,000 in grants for such 
things as training unemployed or under- 
employed workers (828,500,000); training 
allowances and subsistence expenses to the 
trainees ($55 million); payment of trainee 
allowances (5230000): allocations to State 
employment security agencies for selection, 
referral, and placement of trainees $5,- 
700,000) 

Alaska's share of the 891,500 0 (the re- 
minder of the $100 million is going for ad- 
ministration) would be 


OP AS ES Se NRE SIRES $57, 000 

Training allowances and subsistence 
expenses to traimees.._...._....._.. 110,000 
Payment of trainee allowanoes . 5,000 


Allocation of State employment se- 
curity ne 11, 000 


Senator McNamara’s amendment would re- 
store the Senate committee allowance of $50 
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million to the budget request of $100 mil- 
lion. Otherwise, Alaska’s share would be cut 
in half or an estimated $91,500. 

STATE oF ALASKA, DEPARTMENT OF 
EpvucaTION, DIVISION oF Voca- 
TIONAL EDUCATION, 

July 11, 1962. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: I am writing to 
you to urge your full support of the $100 mil- 
lion Bureau of Budget’s recommendation for 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act now pending in the Senate. I have re- 
ceived valid information that the Senate 
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that a floor amendment will be offered to 
reinstate the bill to a $100 million measure. 
About one-third of whatever is approved will 
be made available for vocational training. 

Alaska sorely needs additional vocational 
education. We have available Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden funds, but the State and 
lucal districts are unable to provide sufficient 
matching moneys; therefore, from one- 
fourth to one-half of these funds are lost to 
the State. Under terms of the Manpower 
Development Act, funds to the individual 
States are outright grants. Such a benefit 
to the State of Alaska would be very bene- 
ficial indeed. 

Under terms of another act, the Area Re- 
development Act, Alaska has received, since 
last February, grants totaling $92,460 for 


Appropriations Committee approved a $50 five vocational training programs. The pro- 
million program, It is my understanding grams are as follows: 

City Program | Education Students Subsistence 

cost cost 

Ketchikan $5, 286 18 $13, 360 

UNS I K G 4.814 20 „ 420 

Anchorage - E , 639 17 8, 400 

Do. .| Electronics mechanic 18, 789 15 10, 080 

Do.. -| Clerk-stenographer 3, 530 20 12, 160 


i — V —ëänʃ —— w iIͤ— — — —-— 


The foregoing programs of training were 
16 weeks in length (exception: the elec- 
tronics mechanic course was 26 weeks). 
ARA programs have been very successful in 
Alaska. They have at last provided the 
means for nearly complete vocational train- 
ing programs, The persons have benefited 
from the training; they have an occupation 
which they may sell. Their training has 
been in areas where there was a definite 
shortage of competent, trained personnel. 
Persons trained were unemployed or under- 
employed. I need not elaborate on all of the 
possible benefits accruing to these people 
and to Alaska. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act is comparable to the ARA program but 
is much more sophisticated in its objectives. 
The training programs may be 52 weeks in 
length; persons will be better trained. 
Again, the persons benefiting will be the 
underemployed and the unemployed. The 
program is suited to Alaska and its training 
and employment needs. Eighty-five percent 
of the Alaska labor needs are in the non- 
industrial areas and people must be trained 
to fill the needs of our labor market. The 
Manpower Development and Training Act is 
another method of accomplishing this goal. 

Very truly yours, 
C. G. FADER, 
Acting Director, Vocational Education. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT FROM WESTERN 
EUROPE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, to- 
day we have visiting with us members 
of the Special Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Defense Questions and Arma- 
ments from Western Europe. They are 
Members of Parliament in their respec- 
tive countries. 

First is the chairman of the group, Mr. 
George Kliesing, of West Germany. 

Next are Mr. Pierre Bourgoin, of 
France, vice chairman; Mr. Philip Good- 
hart, of the United Kingdom; Mr. 
Anthony Kershaw, of the United King- 
dom; and Mr. Anthony Duynstee, of the 
Netherlands. 
` We are delighted to have these gentle- 
men with us. We have just had a 


uty; 


luncheon and a conference with these 
gentlemen. It is very fine that they are 
here. They have been in this country 
since July 9, meeting and consulting with 
different agencies and departments of 
our Government. They have spent time 
in the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment. They went to Norfolk, Cape 
Canaveral, and other places, discussing 
defense and programs of mutual benefit 
to all offthe countries in the Western 
European alliance. We are delighted to 
have them with us. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
inserted in the Record at this point a 
biographical sketch of these gentlemen. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON DE- 
PENSE QUESTIONS AND ARMAMENTS OF THE 
ASSEMBLY OF WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 
VISIT TO WASHINGTON JULY 9-20, 1962 
Mr, George Kliesing, chairman; deputy; 

German; Christian Democrat (CDU); Bun- 

deshaus Bonn, Federal Republic of Ger- 

many; born October 12, 1911; rapporteur 
of the defense committee and principal 

CDU spokesman on defense in the Bundes- 

haus; chairman of the Committee on De- 

fense Questions and Armaments; vice 
president of the NATO Parliamentarians’ 

Conference. 

Col. Pierre Bourgoin, vice chairman; dep- 

French; U.N.R.; 78 Avenue Mozart, 

Paris, 16e; born April 2, 1907; member of 

the defense committee of the French Na- 

tional Assembly; vice chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Defense Questions and Armaments 
and rapporteur on space projects; member 
of the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. 

Mr. Anthony Duynstee; deputy; Dutch; 

popular Catholic; van Heylerhofflaan 10, 

Maastricht, Netherlands, born December 24, 

1920; member of the Committee on Defense 

and on Foreign Affairs of the Second Cham- 

ber of the States-General; former head of 
the Division of International Cooperation 

K.L.M.; rapporteur on the State of Euro- 

pean Security (NATO nuclear force) of the 

Committee on Defense Questions and Arma- 

ments; member of the NATO Parliamentar- 

ians’ Conference. 
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Mr. Philip Goodhart; member of Parlia- 
ment; British; conservative; journalist; 
House of Commons, London, SW. 1; born 
March 11, 1925; Secretary of the 1922 com- 
mittee (Conservative Parliamentary Com- 
mittee); rapporteur on Disarmament of the 
Committee on Defense Questions and Arma- 
ments. 

Mr. Anthony Kershaw; member of Parlia- 
ment; British; conservative; Barrister-at- 
law; House of Commons, London, SW. 1; 
born December 14, 1915; parliamentary pri- 
vate secretary to the Minister of State, Board 
of Trade since 1957; rapporteur on defense 
outside the NATO area of the Committee 
on Defense Questions and Armaments; mem- 
ber of the NATO Parliamentarians’ Confer- 
ence, 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10904) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

I yield to the Sen- 


Mr. McNAMARA. 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Michigan for sponsoring this 
amendment, which would restore the 
budget estimates for manpower develop- 
ment and training. This is a highly 
important program, as the Senator from 
Michigan has said. There is a very 
large number of long-time unemployed, 
consisting of youths, young women, and 
adults. It is important that they should 
be furnished with training so that they 
will be eligible and able to fill positions 
as they open. 

In Illinois we have been making plans 
in anticipation of the appropriation of 
the full sum of $100 million. I am happy 
to pledge my support to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
I received from Gov. Otto Kerner, 
of Illinois, be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, July 10, 1962. 
Hon. Paul. H. Dovctas, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DovcGtas: On Friday, June 
29, 1962, the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee reported the Labor-HEW appropriation 
bill (H.R. 10904) for fiscal year 1963. In 
connection with the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, the committee recom- 
mended an appropriation of $50 million, a 
reduction of $50 million from the budget 
estimate and from the amount authorized 
to be appropriated by the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act itself. 

As you know, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act created the prospect of 
providing training and training allowances 
for thousands of workers in Illinois who are 
unemployed because of technological 
changes. 

In view of the importance of the act, the 
planning of training courses pursuant to 
its provisions began in Illinois immediately 
upon the approval of the act by the Presi- 
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dent last March. Surveys of labor demand 
and supply were promptly made and im- 
mediate training needs were determined 
soon thereafter. This was followed by the 
planning of actual training courses, to be 
started within the first week in July. 

Thus far, plans have been completed for 
six training courses, to be given throughout 
the State, and the necessary documents per- 
taining to these courses have already been 
submitted to the U.S. Department of Labor 
in Washington for approval. 

In addition, plans for a training course 
for 50 licensed practical nurses in Chicago 
are almost complete, as are plans for the 
training of 50 to 100 silk screen printers in 
Chicago. 

As you can see, the necessary planning for 
administration of the act has been com- 
pleted in Illinois, and training is ready to 
begin as soon as funds are available both 
for administration and for training allow- 
ances. The planning has been accomplished 
within the limits of the funds made avail- 
able for regular employment security activi- 
ties. I am confident that the number of 
training courses which will be developed 
within the next several weeks, and the num- 
ber of individuals who will be selected for 
such training, will be sufficiently large to 
require the expenditure of funds originally 


authorized by the Manpower Development. 


and Training Act to be appropriated. 

In my view, the 50 percent reduction in 
funds is an extremely serious blow to the 
effectiveness of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. I strongly urge that you 
take all appropriate steps to assure the res- 
toration of the appropriation for fiscal year 
1963 to $100 million when H.R. 10904 comes 
up for consideration on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 
OTTO KERNER, 
Governor. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I join in the expressions 
voiced by other Senators in commend- 
ing my colleague for undertaking the 
leadership in this effort to restore sums 
which I, too, believe are essential. By 
way of a footnote, I wish to emphasize 
a remark made by my colleague, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNa- 
MARA], Michigan’s experience with re- 
training under the Area Redevelopment 
Act is dramatic proof that we in 
Michigan do follow through in retrain- 
ing efforts when the opportunity is 
made available. From March through 
June Michigan initiated and completed 
35 courses, involving in excess of 500 
trainees under that program. 

I hope very much the Senate will sup- 
port this amendment, in order that 
many, many, in Michigan and elsewhere, 
will not be disappointed, because the 
lines are clear, the plans are drawn, 
the opportunity is at hand. It would be 
a tragedy if we failed to provide what, 
in proportion to our efforts in other 
areas of social action, is so small a sum. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
was considered at length only last year 
by the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. The bill was in- 
troduced by me at the request of the 
President of the United States. I had 
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the honor of being the Senator in charge 
of the bill when it reached the Senate. 

Iam happy to say that the bill received 
substantial bipartisan support. It passed 
both Houses by large majorities. There 
was a most cooperative conference com- 
mittee to iron out the differences be- 
tween the two bodies. I had the honor 
to preside over that conference com- 
mittee. There was a fair give and take. 
In my opinion, the bill which the Presi- 
dent signed probably was better than the 
bill as it passed either House. 

It was implicit in the terms of the bill 
that the modest. authorization for the 
first year of $100 million—the amount 
increases for subsequent years—would 
be the amount which the President of 
the United States would ask and would 
urge his friends in the Congress to 
support for the first year’s appropriation. 

The President submitted his request 
for the appropriation of $100 million. In 
my opinion the President and the Sec- 
retary of Labor, amply justified the need 
for $100 million in this appropriation 
bill. Unfortunately, the request for the 
appropriation came to the Hill after the 
House had passed the appropriation bill 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, so 
nothing—not one cent—was included in 
the appropriation bill as it passed the 
House. 4 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, 
which I certainly do not wish to unduly 
criticize, undertook to cut the request of 
the President of the Unite tates in 
half. One can well imagine at might 
happen if we should send to conference 
an appropriation of one-half of what the 
President requested. It takes no prophet 
to prognosticate that the conference 
might very well send back a figure sub- 
stantially less than the one-half figure 
of $50 million. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is the Senator pre- 
pared to offer an amendment to rectify 
that situation? 

Mr. CLARK. I am speaking at the 
moment on the McNamara amendment, 
which I am happy to say my good friend 
from Alaska has cosponsored, which was 
called up a few minutes ago, before the 
Senator came into the Chamber, to re- 
store the full amount of $100 million. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am happy to hear 
the Senator’s remarks. I commend the 
Senator from Pennsylvania very highly 
for what he is doing, and I am happy 
to join with him. 

Mr. CLARK. 
from Alaska. 

Mr. President, I realize that it is a 
prerogative of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate—a prerogative as- 
signed to that committee by this body— 
to review the requests for funds for this 
program and for all other programs. I 
realize, too, what a heavy, uphill task it 
is for a junior Member of this body to 
undertake to overrule the Appropriations 
Committee and to restore an appropria- 
tion requested by the President of the 
United States for one of his major pieces 
of legislation. Nevertheless, Mr. Presi- 


I thank the Senator 
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dent, it is my not particularly gracious 
task to make that effort this afternoon. 

I submit, first, that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations really did not 
have the opportunity to study the prob- 
lem of the unemployed worker in the 
United States of America to the same 
extent that those of us who serve on the 
Employment and Manpower Subcommit- 
tee of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee have had. 

I submit that the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate have not had the same opportunity 
which the members of the Special Sen- 
ate Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy] had to see the 
heartbreaking conditions under which 
more than 4 million Americans are exist- 
ing, as they look for work which they 
cannot find. Far too many of them, Mr. 
Mr. President, are in my State. 

I submit that my good friends the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations have not had the opportunity 
to see at first hand the heartbreak 
which comes into an American family 
when the principal breadwinner is ren- 
dered unemployed because the skill 
learned as a youth, and pursued for many 
a year, has become obsolete, as it has in 
the hard and soft coal mines of my 
State, as it has in the steel industry of 
my State, and as it has in the railroad 
industry of my State. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely wish to say, 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and as a member of the sub- 
committee which handled the bill, that 
I, at least, have firsthand knowledge 
of unemployment contrary to what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania suggests— 
though I know he said it in full sincer- 
ity. Certainly the Senator from Rhode 
Island knows pretty much what it means 
to be out of employment and to be in 
responsible authority in a State in which, 
at times, unfortunately, there has been 
widespread unemployment. 

I think there is hardly anyone in the 
Senate of the United States—and I say 
this with a degree of self-pride—who 
believes more sincerely and wholeheart- 
edly in this manpower program. The 
Senator from the State of Rhode Island 
was not at all satisfied with the figure 
of $50 million, but of course he is only 
one of many members on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. He is inclined to feel 
that the figure originally suggested by 
the subcommittee, $75 million, would be 
a more appropriate amount. 

That question was argued before the 
committee. That is the reason I am ad- 
dressing myself to my good friend from 
Pennsylvania, who is very knowledge- 
able in this particular field, since he was 
in charge of the legislation which was 
passed by the Senate. 

The argument made before the com- 
mittee was that this is a virgin program, 
it is more or less in its primitive state, 
and that the agency would not have, 
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at the beginning, a need for the full 
amount of the authorization. We must 
realize that the budget request was pred- 
icated more or less on the full author- 
ization. It was said that the agency 
could get along pretty well with this al- 
location, and if a need arose it could 
be provided for in some supplemental ap- 
propriation bill in the early part of 1963. 

I realize that one of the arguments di- 
rected toward that reasoning is that 
there have to be commitments made and 
one cannot make commitments unless 
the money is available. In the present 
case we must consider that the program 
is a new undertaking. It is a new 
agency. Unlike the case of agencies in 
which there has been a certain amount 
of experience accumulated over the 
years, it is rather difficult to foretell 
what the precise needs might be. 

I am one of those who feel that the 
figure should more appropriately be $75 
million. I should like to vote for that 
amount, with the clear understanding 
that when Congress convenes in Janu- 
ary, should it be found that the amount 
is not sufficient, an appropriation for the 
full authorization should be approved. 
I would be one of the first to support 
such procedure. I feel that the Appro- 
priations Committee should do nothing 
to thwart the original idea that gave 
birth to the proposed manpower legis- 
lation. As I stated before the commit- 
tee, we in Rhode Island understand the 
meaning, the purpose, and the need of 
this kind of measure. We ought to do 
nothing in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to repeal it in whole or in part. I 
make that statement to my friend from 
Pennsylvania because I am a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Iwas 
not too well satisfied with the figure of 
$50 million. I would rather have seen 
the amount raised to $75 million, with 
the hope that when we reached the ex- 
penditure of that sum, if more money 
were required to do the important work 
necessary, the Senate would restore the 
money in a supplemental bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, no Mem- 
ber of this body has a greater or deeper 
understanding of the problems of the 
unemployed than has the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island. He has lived with 
the problem, first as Governor, and later 
as Senator. His State has indeed been 
hard hit. He is close to the people of his 
State. I concur fully in what he has 
said about his expertise in that area. 

Second, I say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that I will endeavor to con- 
vince him that we really need the entire 
$100 million, I hope I will be successful. 
Beyond that, I think we must let the 
situation develop in the course of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the senior Senator from Texas, who I am 
happy to recognize as one of the co- 
sponsors of the McNamara amendment 
to restore this appropriation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am happy that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania yielded to 
me. I congratulate him on the state- 
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ment he is making. I congratulate the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamaral, who has already spoken, 
and other Senators who are sponsoring 
the amendment, as members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I heard the 
subject fully discussed, as has been so 
ably pointed out by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I realize the ne- 
cessity for the money. I think the 
amount is modest. Noone has been more 
active than has the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania in his work for the meas- 
ure. He has given it a great deal of 
time. The earnestness with which he has 
presented the subject here is matched 
only by the diligence he has shown on the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in passing upon the enabling legislation 
upon which the requested appropriation 
is based. The people of Pennsylvania 
and the unemployed all over our Nation 
are fortunate in having his earnest ad- 
vocacy and understanding of retraining 
and the many other things that are 
needed to bring about permanent allevia- 
tion of the problem of unemployment in 
our country. He is one of the most 
valuable members of that committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Texas for his very kind, if 
unwarranted, words. He and I have 
fought shoulder to shoulder on many a 
bill in the interest of the people. Per- 
haps at a later date I shal ask my good 
friend frem Texas if he would be willing 
to come within the confines of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania to repeat 
the kind things he has said about me. 

Mr. President, I should like to make it 
as clear as crystal that what I have said, 
is not said in terms of criticism of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Far from 
it. The committee performs its desig- 
nated task. We on the legislative com- 
mittee do our work. The Committee on 
Appropriations had a great volume of 
complicated subjects to consider in the 
bill before the Senate. The hearings con- 
sist of more than 2,100 pages. The appro- 
priations called for are well in excess of 
$5 billion. The item of $100 million, 
which is relatively small in so large a 
sum, of necessity could not have occu- 
pied the undivided attention for very 
long of very many members of the sub- 
committee or very many members of the 
full committee. I am not at all critical 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Committee for the action they took. I 
merely happen to feel it is wrong, and 
that we now have an opportunity to cor- 
rect a mistake. 

I submit that it is not a particularly 
sound thing for the Congress of the 
United States, having given in March 
a judgment which was supported by the 
President of the United States as to the 
size of the training program that should 
be undertaken, should change its mind 
in July, particularly since the situation 
with respect to the unemployed has not 
improved in the period between March 
and July. 

Indeed, the need for the full appropri- 
ation has become even more evident 
since March. Automation is proceeding 
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at an alarming rate in my State and 
elsewhere. 

There are still, today, some 600,000 
people who have been unemployed for 
more than 6 consecutive months. Since 
the act was passed in March there has 
been no substantial decline in the size 
of this group of hard-core unemployed. 

Unemployment among youths and 
among the less-skilled workers is still dis- 
proportionately high, while the need for 
workers with the requisite skills to fill 
vacancies in many occupations still 
exists, as it did when Congress adopted 
this law 4 months ago. 

Since the passage of this act, many 
States and communities have been re- 
viewing their situation, surveying their 
needs, examining their resources, and 
making plans to train workers for jobs. 
They are ready to roll, and await only 
the funds to do the job. 

At this stage, a reduction in the 
amount authorized would frustrate these 
preparatory plans and require a com- 
plete revamping of the scope of the pro- 
gram. And, in the end, it would inevi- 
tably mean a training effort that does 
not measure up to the needs which Con- 
gress itself found to exist only 4 short 
months ago. 

In its report, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations states as its reason for 
making the cut that the “necessary 
planning and initiation of programs has 
not been accomplished,” because funds 
were not earlier appropriated to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
planning. 

I submit that this statement does not 
reflect accurately the procedure by 
which this program is operated. The 
planning under the bill has not been 
done, should not be done, and cannot be 
done, in Washington. The planning 
should be done and has been done by 
vocational educators and the employ- 
ment service officials in the 50 States, in 
consultation with management and 
labor. 

With all due respect to the Secretaries 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
of Labor, they and their staffs could not 
possibly sit down in Washington and 
plan this program. They can offer ad- 
vice, and they have; they can offer policy 
direction, and they have; but they can- 
not dothe planning. The planning must 
be done at the State and local levels. 

What the Secretary of Labor did, fol- 
lowing the procedures prescribed in the 
act was to make a tentative apportion- 
ment of whatever funds would be avail- 
able. He had assigned a percentage to 
each State; 1.7 percent to Alabama, 0.2 
percent to Alaska, 0.5 percent to Arizona, 
and so on to the various States. 

The States, at least those like Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan, with heavy un- 
employment, went ahead and planned on 
the basis of the $100 million that was 
authorized by the Congress and re- 
quested by the President. It may be said 
that these State officials had no business 
to plan on that basis because they knew 
that Congress had the last word. But 
they cannot be blamed for assuming that 
Congress, having settled upon a figure 
of $100 million only this spring, would 
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stick by it. The President asked for it. 
Secretary Goldberg defended it before 
the committee in May. The State au- 
thorities could hardly anticipate that the 
funds would be cut in half. 

A total of 27 of the 50 States, or more 
than half, including almost all of the 
States of substantial unemployment, 
have already submitted plans for at 
least one training course. The fiscal 
year is only 2 weeks underway, and al- 
ready bona fide programs are on hand 
for $16 million, or 60 percent of the 
total which is required. These pro- 
grams are ready to get underway right 
now; not next month, not next week, 
not next year, but right now. Sixteen 
million dollars of projects are waiting for 
the appropriation which will make it 
possible for them to go forward. 

Some States already have scheduled 
training courses which would absorb 
their entire tentative allotment. 

In all candor, let me say that this cut 
in the President’s budget tells these 
States, in effect: “Go back and cut your 
programs in half. Throw away half 
your plans. Tell the local communities 
not to get excited about launching their 
program. Tell the unemployed that 
they can wait. Come back next year, 
and we will see what we can do.” 

I do not believe that the Senate or 
Congress wants to do that. 

Let me document what I have just 
said about the ability and willingness of 
the States to commit and to spend the 
entire $100 million. Let me first refer 
to my own State, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. On July 11, Gov. David 
L. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, said: 

I am seriously concerned by last week’s 
action of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee which reduced the appropriation for 
the Clark-Holland manpower training bill 
to one-half the requested amount. The 
committee, in recommending that $50 mil- 
lion be spent in training workers for new 
and usable skills, seriously limited the im- 
pact of this program, which is of such vital 
importance to Pennsylvania. 

„ * * * * 

The importance of this program cannot 
be overemphasized. Basically, it provides 
the means to train unemployed and under- 
employed workers in new skills which would 
make them employable in Pennsylvania. 
The Manpower Training Act is a perfect 
complement to the State’s own retraining 
program, which is the best in the Nation. 


That is a boast by my Governor, but 
I think it is a justified boast. We think 
we have and have had for some years 
the best retraining program among the 
50 States. To a very substantial extent 
the bill which Congress passed and the 
President signed drew on the deep ex- 
perience of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania; indeed, it initially grew out of 
suggestions made by Commonwealth of- 
ficials responsible for the successful ef- 
forts to retrain in employable skills our 
unemployed. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. This inquiry is purely 
for information, and not critically in- 
tended. The Senator is speaking of his 
own great State of Pennsylvania. Could 
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the Senator tell us the amount of money 
that is at present required by plans al- 
ready formulated in the State of Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. CLARK. I will come to that ina 
minute. I continue to quote from the 
Governor's statement: 

The Manpower Training Act is a perfect 
complement to the State’s own retraining 
program, which is the best in the Nation, 
and the retraining provisions of the Federal 
ARA program, in which this State has the 
largest number of trainees of any of the 
States. 

Therefore, I am urging the Members of 
Congress to do everything possible to restore 
the appropriation for the Clark-Holland Act 
to the amount originally requested. 


The Governor added: 


Pennsylvania intends to take full advan- 
tage of the help offered by this legislation. 
We want youth and persons seeking to im- 
prove their occupational skills to have every 
chance to do so and, to eliminate any doubts 
as to financing the training costs, the State 
government is prepared to supplement Fed- 
eral grants to cover this area. 


The Governor went on to point out 
that already 32 training proposals, in- 
volving 2,022 trainees, had been de- 
veloped by local communities and ap- 


proved at the State level and forwarded 


to Washington for final approval. This 
is in the first 2 weeks of the fiscal year. 
Double that number are in the late stages 
of preparation and processing, and there 
are more to come. I assure the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania will spend, with 
profit, the entire $8,400,000 allotted to it 
as its share of $100 million. If that 
amount is cut to $4,200,000, Pennsylvania 
will be in serious trouble. We could 
spend $2 million or $3 million in the 
coming fiscal year in excess of what the 
authorization calls for. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. COTTON. I understand clearly 
what the great State of Pennsylvania 
intends to do. But these programs are 
already laid out, as the Senator has 
described so well. I wondered if the 
Senator has the monetary figure for what 
is already committed, even though only 
2 weeks of the fiscal year have passed. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not have the dollar 
amount; I am sorry I do not. But I re- 
iterate that there is no doubt in the Gov- 
ernor’s mind and there is no doubt in 
my mind, and I think I may say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that I do 
not have a shadow of a doubt that there 
is not the slightest doubt in the mind of 
my junior colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], that every cent of this 
money can be profitably employed in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvyania—and 
more besides. 

Now I should like to let Senators have 
a quick view of the kind of training pro- 
grams which are already approved at 
State level by the Governor and his sub- 
ordinate officials in Harrisburg, and 
which were forwarded to Washington for 
final approval as of July 5 of this year. 

First, in Chester, Pa. I may say that 
Chester was hard hit, indeed, last year 
when the Ford Motor Co. closed a plant 
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which had employed a very substantial 

percentage of the working force in Ches- 

ter. I went to that city and talked with 
the mayor. 

We called in representatives of the 
State employment service, of the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority, and of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration in Washington. Under 
the Area Redevelopment Act a relatively 
small amount of money was available 
for retraining unemployed workers in 
skills useful in industries within the de- 
pressed areas. As a result of that co- 
ordinated effort, and in anticipation of 
getting the full amount of this authori- 
zation, and having succeeded in bring- 
ing several new light industries to Ches- 
ter to occupy the old Ford plant, and, 
hopefully, to reemploy many of the dis- 
placed Ford workers after they had been 
retrained in employable skills, a pro- 
gram is awaiting final approval to train 
40 men, most of them unemployed Ford 
workers, as automobile body repairmen, 
metal; 80 as sheetmetal workers, air- 
craft; 20 as inert gas shielded arcweld- 
ers; 120 as machine tool operators; 40 
as automobile mechanics; 40 as mainte- 
nance men, 

Similar programs, not quite so ex- 
tensive in depth, but nonetheless sub- 
stantial, are presently approved, have 
been forwarded to Washington, and are 
awaiting final approval, for Philadelphia, 
Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, Norris- 
town, Reading, Pittston, Williamsport, 
McKeesport, Pittsburgh, Charleroi, Kit- 
tanning, New Kensington, and Erie. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the schedule which I have just 
summarized. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MDT TRAINING PROPOSALS APPROVED AT STATE 
LEVEL AND FORWARDED TO WASHINGTON FOR 
FINAL APPROVAL, AS OF JULY 5, 1962 
Chester: Automobile body repairman, 

metal, 40; sheet metal worker, aircraft I, 80; 

inert gas shielded arc welding, 20; machine 

tool operator, 120; automobile mechanic, 40; 

maintenance man, 40. 

Philadelphia: Auto mechanic, 100; welder, 
inert gas, 60; auto body and fender repair, 
96; mechanical draftsman, 72; typist, 100; 
stenographer, 150. 

Allentown: Trailer truck driver, 60; welder, 
combination, 36. 

Bethlehem: Automotive specialist, 15. 

Easton: Machine tool operator, 66. 

Norristown: Machine operator, general, 17; 
maintenance man, building, 66. 

Reading: Machine tool operator, 108. 

Pittston: Millman, woodworking, 20. 

Williamsport: Universal turret lathe and 
automatic screw machine operator, 40. 

McKeesport: Electronics technician, 120. 

Pittsburgh: General gas welder, inert gas, 
20; operating room technician, 83; food prep- 
aration specialist, 100; pantryworker, 100; 
refrigeration mechanic, 100. 

Charleroi: Household appliance service- 
man and installer, 20; wood finisher, 25; car- 
buretion and ignition mechanic, 25. 

Kittanning: Statistical quality control as- 
sistant, 15. 

New Kensington: Electrical appliance re- 
pairman and installer, 18. 

Erie: Clerk-stenographer, 50. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it may 
interest Senators to know how the $100 
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million which the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare hope they will be able 
to get has been allocated among the 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sched- 
ule of that apportionment furnished to 
me by the Secretary of Labor may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Apportionments under title III, sec. 
Public Law 87-415 \—Average factor 


301 
per- 


4 


gener 


— 
— 


New Hampshire ———- --- 
. —— — — 3. 
C 


Virginia 
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1 Amounts apportioned are subject to re- 
apportionment “from time to time where 
the total amounts apportioned under this 
section have not been fully obligated in a 
particular State, or where the State or ap- 
propriate agencies in the State have not en- 
tered into the necessary agreements, and 
the Secretaries find that any other State is 
in need of additional funds to carry out the 
programs authorized by this act.” (Final 
sentence of sec. 301.) 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am not 
familiar with the unemployment situa- 
tion in New Hampshire. It is my im- 
pression, though I may be wrong, that 
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there is some unemployment along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and perhaps else- 
where. However, I call attention to the 
fact that out of the $100 million alloca- 
tion by States, New Hampshire would 
receive $300,000. If this appropriation is 
to stand, that amount would be cut in 
half, to $150,000. The Senator from 
New Hampshire may think that that is 
an adequate amount. I have no way of 
knowing; I would certainly not pass any 
judgment. I simply call the item to his 
attention for what it is worth. 

Since I see the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] in the Chamber, 
I should like, with his indulgence, to 
comment on a release which has come 
to my attention issued by Edgar H. 
Reeder, chairman of the unemployment 
compensation commission, on the sub- 
ject “Montana Among Leaders in Area 
Redevelopment Act Training.” I shall 
read an excerpt from the release: 

One hundred and thirteen Montana resi- 
dents have completed training courses under 
the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961. An 
additional 50 are in training and will com- 
plete courses in mid-July. Four more 
courses have received approval and are 
scheduled to train 62 more unemployed 
workers in redevelopment areas of the State. 


Mr. President, this activity has been 
conducted under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, whose provisions with respect 
to the retraining of unemployed work- 
ers are more limited than those in the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act, since workers cannot be retrained 
unless they are presently residing in 
a labor surplus area which has been 
certified as a redevelopment area. 

Mr. Reeder continues: 

The retraining programs have been vital 
to the State in providing training for unem- 
ployed persons to qualify them to enter into 
jobs in which there has been a shortage of 
skilled workers. Of the trainees who have 
completed their courses satisfactorily, 89 
have been placed in employment in fields 
related to their new qualifications. Employ- 
ers have commended the quality of training 
which has been provided through the State 
department of vocational education under 
the direction of William L. Erickson. 

Courses which have been completed in- 
clude: Nurses aid, combination welding and 
engineering aid in Butte. Motor analyst, 
lumber grader, fishing lure assembler— 


That would be an interesting course; 
I should like to take that one myself— 
and logging equipment mechanic training 

have been completed in Kalispell. 
Structural steelworkers were trained in a 
course conducted in Anaconda. In prog- 
ress at present are programs for stenogra- 
phers and engineering aids in Kalispell, and 
a course for ward attendants being conducted 
in cooperation with the Montana State Hos- 
pital in Warm Springs. 

It is anticipated that all of the newly 
trained workers will be absorbed within a 
short period of time. If shortages still ap- 
pear in certain occupations, consideration 
will be given to a repetition of the training 
programs. 

The key to the success of the Montana 
program is the determination of the proper 
type of training and selection of suitable 
trainees. 


The release also points out the require- 
ments in order to be designated as a 
redevelopment area; and I am sure that 
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in Montana, as in Pennsylvania, there 
are thousands—although not as many 
in Montana as in Pennsylvania—of un- 
employed workers who come from areas 
which cannot qualify under the Area Re- 
development Act. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam very happy to yield 
to the junior Senator from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
brought out the effect of the Montana 
retraining program. 

I especially wish to comment on the 
training in making fishing lures. For ex- 
ample, we have had persons who were 
unemployed in both the forestry indus- 
try and the mining industry in these de- 
pressed areas; and they have been taught 
fiy tying and the development of fishing 
lures for the great recreation industry 
which we have in Montana. After they 
have been taught these special skills, they 
are now self-sufficient in performing a 
job for the fishermen, for their col- 
leagues, for the people of Montana who, 
as a result of minimum-wage laws and 
8-hour laws, have greater amounts of 
leisure and more money to spend for 
recreation, and also to be of assistance 
to people who come from Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and other States, to fish in Mon- 
tana. We have provided this training 
and the development of these skills, so 
that these persons can participate in 
this great and growing industry. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania may 
recall that when I was in the House of 
Representatives, I objected to the suspen- 
sion of Calendar Wednesday, and 
brought up on the floor of the House the 
area redevelopment bill, because I 
thought it would do just this for this 
depressed area in the State of Montana, 
where we have a technological unem- 
ployment situation in the mines, and un- 
employment in the forestry industry. 
We are teaching these people to work 
right there in Kalispell, Butte, White- 
fish, and these other areas in Montana. 
They are not migrating to other areas. 
We are teaching them to work there—to 
develop new skills and new industries, 
and we are teaching them to be self- 
sufficient in that depressed-labor area. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his helpful interven- 
tion. I am sure he understands that 
when I made a passing reference to the 
course in making fishing lures, I was 
speaking, not in derogation, but from 
envy. I, myself, am a quite inadequate 
dry-fly fisherman. I do not make my 
own flies, but I wish I knew how to do 
so. So when I said I wished I could take 
the course, I really meant it, because I 
think this is a useful skill; and I am 
glad to know that it is an employable 
skill May the Dusky Millers and the 
Parmachenee Belles grow in numbers 
and decrease in price, so that we ama- 
teurs can catch many more of the fine 
Montana trout. 

Mr. METCALF. I hope the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will have an oppor- 
tunity to come to Montana and use 
there some of those lures and catch some 
of those fine fish. 
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Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to do 
so; I hope to have that opportunity in 
both Montana and Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I think this release is 
most heartening. It also states: 

A further study is made of the unemployed 
and underemployed residing in the area who 
possess the necessary qualifications to benefit 
by the training. Testing, counseling, and 
selective interviewing have kept the number 
of dropouts at a minimum, the chairman 
said, 

Montana has shown an active role among 
States participating in Area Redevelopment 


Act training programs. The programs which 
have been approved represent over 15 per- 
cent of the programs for the Nation as a 
whole, and provides an investment of 
$157,355 in training Montana workers. 


I wonder whether the two Senators 
from Montana will agree that what they 
have been able to do with the Area Re- 
development Act is really just a drop in 
the bucket, compared to what can be 
done once the concept is expanded as it 
is under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act; and I call the atten- 
tion of my two friends to the fact that 
the allocation for Montana, even under 
the entire $100 million appropriation 
which we hope to get, would be a mere 
$400,000. I take it that this is due per- 
haps to the happy fact that the number 
of residents per square mile in Mon- 
tana is substantially less than the num- 
ber in some of the other States—$157,- 
000 has already been spent on this Area 
Redevelopment Act program before the 
big program could get underway. If 
we restore to this bill the total $100 
million which the President requested, 
Montana will get $400,000 more in the 
next fiscal year. But if the recommen- 
dation of the Appropriations Committee 
prevails, Montana will be cut to $200,- 
000, which I would think would severely 
curtail the program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania was the original 
sponsor of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What does the bill 
provide with regard to the payment of 
the trainees? 

Mr. CLARK. The bill provides for the 
payment to unemployed workers, during 
the training period, of what roughly— 
although not exactly—is the amount, of 
the unemployment compensation they 
were receiving after they lost their jobs 
and before they went into the training 
program. The provision is a rather strict 
one; they must apply for training 
promptly after they go on unemploy- 
ment compensation, so that they cannot 
stretch out the period of unemployment 
compensation and then parlay the re- 
training program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What emoluments 
are received by the trainee? Is he paid 
expenses incurred while traveling? 

Mr. CLARK. He receives travel ex- 
penses and subsistence, but only if he 
is away from home; and he is allowed 
to go away from home only if there is 
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no comparable training course within 
commuting distance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then I understand 
that an unemployed person would, at the 
beginning of his unemployment, have the 
benefits of the State unemployment com- 
pensation. In other words, an unem- 
ployed worker would, at the beginning 
of his unemployment, become vested 
with the right to receive such unem- 
ployment compensation? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At the end of that 
period, provided he initially informed 
the unemployment compensation office 
that he intended to go into the training, 
he would be permitted to take the train- 
ing course, would he? 

Mr. CLARK. No; it is more difficult 
than that. He must apply for the train- 
ing course within a relatively short pe- 
riod after he begins to receive unem- 
ployment compensation, in order to be 
permitted to take the training course; 
and if he is offered a training opportu- 
nity, but declines it—hoping to live off 
unemployment compensation for a while, 
and then, later, take the training 
course—he is disqualified. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So at the end of his 
right to receive unemployment compen- 
sation, he then can go into the training 
course? 

Mr. CLARK. No, I am sorry that I 
have not made myself clear to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

If a person wants to go into training, 
he must take the training course just as 
soon as it opens. He cannot delay until 
after his unemployment compensation 
benefits are exhausted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If he availed himself 
of the training, he would surrender the 
right to unemployment compensation? 

Mr. CLARK. During the training pe- 
riod, which might be anywhere from 1 to 
52 weeks, depending on what kind of 
course he had. 

What I am trying to say to the Senator 
is that we did our best to prevent 
“‘chiseling.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, under the 
training, he could qualify for 52 weeks of 
the year? 

Mr. CLARK. It would have to be a 
pretty unusual situation. It would have 
to be a technical and complicated course 
to take 52 weeks. If he were training to 
be an automobile mechanic, I think it 
would take—not being a very good auto- 
mobile mechanic myself—about 3 
months. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. During the 3 months, 
he would be entitled to payments equal 
to what he would be paid under un- 
employment compensation? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, but not both. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And reimbursement 
for travel expense? 

Mr. CLARK. If he had to travel, 
which would be unlikely if he were an 
automobile mechanic. 

Mr. President, I should like to review 
briefly the situation in a few of the other 
States that would be adversely affected 
by the cut made by the Appropriations 
Committee. This list is incomplete. I 
have just hit some of the most critically 
affected States. 
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The first State on the list is Alabama. 
The Labor Department advises me that 
under the allocation that is made of the 
$100 million, the State of Alabama would 
receive an allocation of $1.7 million dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. 

This State has already come in, says 
the Department of Labor, with major 
projects in areas such as Birmingham 
and Huntsville, the fine old city from 
which the junior Senator from Alabama 
comes, for training in such occupations 
as turret lathe operators, industrial and 
commercial electronics, and combina- 
tion welding. The Labor Department 
thinks a cut to $50 million would put an 
immediate limitation on training activi- 
ties in the State of Alabama. 

I turn now to the State of Colorado. 
Colorado’s apportionment under the 
$100 million would be $700,000. This 
State has already developed plans for the 
Denver area for occupations ranging 
from automobile mechanic to stenog- 
rapher. It will also be seriously limited 
by the cut proposed by the committee. 
The projects for the Denver area alone 
would already absorb about one-third of 
the total amount which would be avail- 
able to the entire State of Colorado 
under the committee’s action. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Noting that my 
good friend is proceeding apparently in 
alphabetical order, moving from Ala- 
bama to Connecticut, I wonder why he 
omitted the State where there is the 
largest unemployment of any of the 50 
States. 

Mr. CLARK. My reason is that I am 
not conducting a filibuster this after- 
noon. I said a minute or two ago that 
I was going to hit the highlights in a 
few States, in alphabetical order, but I 
shall be very happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska if he would like to fill in 
some of the details of what I know to be 
the very serious condition in Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Let me suggest that 
no higher light can be shed on this prob- 
lem than to consider the situation in the 
State of Alaska, which has the highest 
unemployment record of any State of the 
Union. In fact, the entire State, with 
the exception of two small areas, has 
been declared eligible under the area re- 
development legislation, and those two 
have now qualified. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say to my good 
friend from Alaska that what seems to 
me to be the pittance of the proposed 
$100 million authorization which is al- 
located to the State of Alaska amounts 
to only $200,000. I wonder how the Sen- 
ator feels the retraining activities would 
be affected by cutting that small sum in 
half 


Mr. GRUENING. I feel that the word 
“pittance” applies even to the original 
proposal of the President, and that the 
idea of reducing it even further is in- 
credible and unthinkable. 

For that reason, I support the Sen- 
ator’s efforts to restore the full amount 
requested by the President, knowing 
that it will not be adequate, but hoping 
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that as the program proceeds we shall 
be able to increase the amounts in com- 
ing sessions of Congress. 

To me there is nothing more tragic nor 
is there a greater need than to take care 
oi chronic unemployment. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
has well said there is nothing more tragic 
than the husband with a wife and many 
small children who is willing and able 
and wants to work, but who is unem- 
ployed because no work is available to 
him. I would consider the solution of 
the unemployment problem the No. 1 
responsibility of this administration and 
the Congress. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act can mean a great deal in 
Alaska. On July 14, I received a letter 
from the acting director of the State 
Division of Vocational Education, Mr. 
C. G. Fader, urging that I support the 
full authorized amount. 

At this time I wish to quote two sen- 
tences from Mr. Fader’s letter, as follows: 

The program is suited to Alaska and its 
training and employment needs. Eighty- 
five percent of the Alaska labor needs are 
in the nonindustrial areas and people must 


be trained to fill the needs of our labor 
market. 


I am convinced that the provisions of 
the act can be beneficial to Alaska as we 
strive to meet the labor demands which 
will come as our oil industry develops, 
as our highway program expands, and 
as our agriculture potential is realized. 


City 


Program 


Za aes a NE RP CL 
.-| Electronics mechanic 
Clerk-stenographer 


The foregoing programs of training were 
16 weeks in length (exception: the elec- 
tronics mechanic course was 26 weeks). 
ARA programs have been very successful 
in Alaska. They have at last provided the 
means for nearly complete vocational train- 
ing programs. The persons have benefited 
from the training; they have an occupation 
which they may sell. Their training has 
been in areas where there was a definite 
shortage of competent, trained personnel. 
Persons trained were unemployed or under- 
employed. I need not elaborate on all of 
the possible benefits accruing to these peo- 
ple and to Alaska, 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act is comparable to the ARA program but 
is much more sophisticated in its objectives. 
The training programs may be 52 weeks in 
length; persons will be better trained. 
Again, the persons benefiting will be the 
underemployed and the unemployed. The 
program is suited to Alaska and its training 
and employment needs. Eighty-five percent 
of the Alaska labor needs are in the non- 
industrial areas and people must be trained 
to fill the needs of our labor market. The 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
is another method of accomplishing this 
goal, 

Very truly yours, 
C. G. FADER, 
Acting Director, Vocational Education. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
am heartily in favor of the proposal, of 
which I am a cosponsor, but I feel it is 
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I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Fader’s letter be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
July 11, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR GRUENING: I am writing to 
you to urge your full support of the $100 mil- 
lion Bureau of Budget’s recommendation for 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act now pending in the Senate. I have re- 
ceived valid information that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee approved a $50 
million program. It is my understanding 
that a floor amendment will be offered to 
reinstate the bill to a $100 million measure. 
About one-third of whatever is approved 
will be made available for vocational train- 
ing. 

Alaska is sorely in need of additional voca- 
tional education. We have available Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden funds, but the 
State and local districts are unable to pro- 
vide sufficient matching moneys; therefore, 
from one-fourth to one-half of these funds 
are lost to the State. Under terms of the 
Manpower Development Act, funds to the in- 
dividual States are outright grants. Such 
a benefit to the State of Alaska would be 
very beneficial indeed. 

Under terms of another act, the Area Re- 
development Act, Alaska has received since 
last February, grants totaling $92,460 for 


five vocational training programs. The pro- 

grams are as follows: 
Education Students Subsistence 
costs 

3 , 286 18 $13, 360 

4, 814 20 13, 420 

2, 639 17 8, 400 

18, 789 16 10, 080 

3, 530 20 12, 160 


only one needed step. I am hopeful that 
the full amount will be provided and that 
in the next Congress we can increase the 
amount and make an all-out drive to de- 
crease unemployment. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Alaska for his most helpful contribution 
to the debate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bor- 
rum in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. For whatever help it 
might be in this situation, since I heard 
the Senator mention a figure of $75 
million 

Mr. CLARK. NotI. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator mentioned 
the figure as having been a figure in the 
deliberations of the committee at some 
time. 

From what I have been able to check 
on, apparently if that sum were pro- 
vided it would accommodate the prob- 
lems and responsibilities we have in the 
State of New York. I do not say that 
that should necessarily satisfy the Sen- 
ator, but I only point out that, at least 
from the standpoint of one State, ap- 
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parently it would be possible to go 
forward with the program and to do the 
job which needs to be done within that 
limit. 

Mr. CLARK. Pleased though I am 
with the happy condition in the State of 
New York, where unemployment, I am 
glad for my friend the Senator, is far 
less than it is in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, on a per capita basis, the $75 mil- 
lion would not solve our problem, nor 
would it solve the problems of many 
other States, about which I have been 
talking. Of course, any more than $50 
million is better than $50 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Surely. 

Mr. CLARK. I am also keenly aware 
of the problem of trying to reverse in the 
Senate a unanimous action by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but I must 
speak my piece for my people and for 
all the unemployed in the United States 
of America. Merely because one State 
might be able to make out all right with 
a slightly larger sum is not a sufficient 
argument. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I respect that belief, I 
understand it, and I agree with the Sen- 
ator from the point of view from which 
he speaks. In buttressing the Senator’s 
position I would point out something 
which I am sure the Senator recognizes 
fully. The Senator should realize that 
this is our only opportunity to provide 
any increase, because this is not a sub- 
ject which was passed on by the other 
body. Therefore, the amount would 
only be in conference to the extent of 
$50 million, unless we did something 
else. 

I should like for the Senator to under- 
stand clearly that in making the state- 
ment I made, I in no way controverted 
his fundamental position. We can do 
something not only in the interest of his 
State, but also in the interest of many 
other States, and of my State. I only 
hoped that we could come to what is 
called, in this Chamber, a practical 
solution. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is of course 
quite correct in what he says, but he is 
wise in the ways of the Congress of the 
United States. I ask the Senator to con- 
template for a little—not to answer me 
now—what he thinks would come back 
from conference if we sent to the con- 
ference $75 million, which might take 
care of the needs of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield further? 

Mr, CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York will contemplate. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend and colleague, whom I 
welcome as a cosponsor of the pending 
amendment, I regret very much, if I 
may so say, the action which my col- 
league from Pennsylvania felt he was 
compelled to take in the Senate yester- 
day, but I welcome him back to the ranks 
of the righteous. 
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Mr. SCOTT. I wish to say to my 
senior colleague that whenever he is 
right, which is rarely, I am very glad to 
be on the same side with him. I solicit 
his consideration to wiser and more 
fiscally responsible programs, which I, by 
nature, find myself frequently support- 
ing. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator knows I al- 
ways lend him an attentive ear. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator also wants 
to lend everything the Government has 
that he does not want to give away. In 
this case, which is another matter, we 
are together. 

Mr. CLARK. In this case we both 
want to give, not to lend. 

Mr. SCOTT. This is a question which 
is clear. I am a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The amount cut by the subcommittee, 
under the manpower development and 
training activities, represents a setback 
to the programs of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. It seems to me to be 
a harsh cut. 

I have indicated that I favor cuts in 
other appropriation bills but under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act—which is largely, I may say a 
Republican bill, as modified and passed 
by the House of Representatives—there 
was requested, I think wisely, an amount 
which I believe is justified in accordance 
with the circumstances, in accordance 
with the needs of the Labor Department, 
and, I have in mind particularly, in 
accordance with the programing in 
Pennsylvania. 

I am very glad to be able to support 
my distinguished senior colleague, who 
has very amiably mentioned the fact 
that there are occasions on which we are 
able to cooperate. I welcome those 
occasions. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank my friend and I 
welcome his support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I certainly 
shall not object—I do not desire in any 
way, shape, or manner to curtail the very 
able presentation of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, but because of the fact 
that I wish to respond to him when he 
concludes, on behalf of at least some 
members of the subcommittee, and be- 
cause I have some commitments outside 
the Chamber, I wonder if he could give 
us a general idea as to how much longer 
he will take in his presentation. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to my friend 
from Nebraska 

Mr. COTTON. Oh, 
minute. 

Mr. CLARK. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I say to my friend from New 
Hampshire—— 

Mr. COTTON. That is correct. The 
Senator was as far away from the fact 
on that as he has been most all the 
afternoon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will agree 
that cannot be considered an affront. 


no—wait a 
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I had intended to talk about 20 min- 
utes more. Wise friends are counseling 
me to cut it short. It will not take more 
than 20 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. I merely wished to 
have a general idea. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I renew 
my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT 
FOR STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. I ask that the Presiding Offi- 
cer lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives in 
regard to S. 1824, to create an additional 
judicial district for the State of Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1824) 
to create an additional judicial district 
for the State of Florida, to be known as 
the Middle District of Florida, which 
were, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That section 89 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 89. Florida 

“Plorida is divided into three judicial dis- 
tricts to be known as the Northern, Middle, 
and Southern Districts of Florida. 

“NORTHERN DISTRICT 

“(a) The Northern District comprises the 
counties of Alachua, Bay, Calhoun, Dixie, 
Escambia, Franklin, Gadsden, Gilchrist, Gulf, 
Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Lafayette, Leon, 
Levy, Liberty, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Taylor, 
Wakulla, Walton, and Washington. 

“Court for the Northern District shall be 
held at Gainesville, Marianna, Panama City, 
Pensacola, and Tallahassee. 

“MIDDLE DISTRICT 

“(b} The Middle District comprises the 
counties of Baker, Bradford, Brevard, Char- 
lotte, Citrus, Clay, Columbia, De Soto, Duval, 
Plagler, Hamilton, Hardee, Hernando, Hills- 
borough, Lake Lee, Madison, Manatee, Mar- 
ion, Nassau, Orange, Osceola, Pasco, Pinellas, 
Polk, Putnam, Saint Johns, Sarasota, Semi- 
nole, Sumter, Suwannee, Union, and Volusia. 

“Court for the Middle District shall be 
held at Fernandina, Fort Myers, Jackson- 
ville, Live Oak, Ocala, Orlando, Saint Peters- 
burg, and Tampa. 

“SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

“(c) The Southern District comprises the 
counties of Broward, Collier, Dade, Glades, 
Hendry, Highlands, Indian River, Martin, 
Monroe, Okeechobee, Palm Beach, and Saint 
Lucie. 

“Court for the Southern District shall be 
held at Fort Pierce, Key West, Miami, and 
West Palm Beach.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The district judge appointed 
September 26, 1950, the district judge ap- 
pointed August 13, 1955, and the district 
judge appointed March 8, 1961, all for the 
Southern District of Florida, shall hereafter 
be designated as district Judges for the 
Middle District of Florida. 

(b) The district judge for the Northern 
and Southern Districts of Florida shall here- 
after be designated as the district judge for 
the Northern, Middle, and Southern Districts 
of Florida. 

(e) Nothing in this Act shall in any man- 
ner affect the tenure of office of the United 
States Attorney and the United States 
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Marshal for the Northern District of Florida 
who are in office at the time of the enact- 
ment of this Act, and who shall be during 
the remainder of their present terms of 
Office the United States Attorney and Mar- 
shal for such district as constituted by this 
Act. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall in any man- 
ner affect the tenure of office of the United 
States Attorney and the United States Mar- 
shal for the Southern District of Florida who 
are in office at the time of the enactment of 
this Act, and who shall be during the re- 
mainder of their present terms of office the 
United States Attorney and Marshal for the 
Middle District of Florida as constituted by 
this Act. 

(e) The President is authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a United States Attorney and 
a United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of Florida. 

Sec. 3. The table contained in section 133 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows with respect to 
the State of Florida: 


“Districts 
Plorida: Judges 
. oS he SL ee 1 
—— — » » 3 
c aioe on enue 3 


Northern, Middle, and Southern . 


Sec. 4. The limitations and restrictions 
contained in section 142, title 28, United 
States Code, shall be waived with respect to 
the holding of court at Fort Myers, and Saint 
Petersburg, Florida, by the United States 
District Court for the Middle District of 
Florida, and at Fort Pierce, and West Palm 
Beach, Florida, by the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Florida. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective 
ninety days after the date of enactment. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to create an additional judicial 
district for the State of Florida, to be 
known as the Middle District, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate coneur in the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 1824. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I was very happy to in- 
dulge the Senator from Florida. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1 through 25, inclusive, 
and amendment No. 27 to the bill (H.R. 
8141) to revise the laws relating to 
depository libraries, and that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 26 to the bill, with 
an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (HR. 10904) making appro- 

priations for the Departments of Labor, 
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and Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like very quickly to summarize the situa- 
tion in regard to the States of Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
The Labor Department has furnished me 
a summary which indicates that this cut 
in the appropriations estimate would be 
highly injurious with respect to programs 
already planned in each of those States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the details respecting each of 
those seven States may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


8. Connecticut: At these very early stages, 
the State of Connecticut has already devel- 
oped training programs covering $144 mil- 
lion, This amount already equals the entire 
State’s apportionment under the $100 mil- 
lion figure. The proposed committee action 
would, therefore, require the State of Con- 
necticut to cut back 50 percent of the pro- 
grams already developed and approved and 
ready to go. The almost 2,500 unemployed 
trainees scheduled to develop new skills and 
to go back to gainful employment in the 
State would have to be cut in half imme- 
diately. 

4. Illinois: Six areas—including Daven- 
port, Moline, Peoria, Rockford, Chicago, and 
Springfleld—have already developed pro- 
grams in the State of Illinois covering al- 
most a half million dollars. Even at this 
very beginning of the development of pro- 
grams in the State of Illinois, 25 percent of 
the funds available to the State under the 
proposed committee actio as already been 
accounted for. The pro d cut would 
eliminate about 2,500 unemployed workers 
in the State of Illinois from training and 
retraining programs. 

5. Maryland: Already developed in the 
State of Maryland are proposed training pro- 
grams covering $700,000. This is already 
about $100,000 more than would be avail- 
able to the State for the entire year under 
proposed committee action. 


7. Missouri: The State of Missouri has al- 
ready developed programs for training and 
retraining its unemployed workers amount- 
ing to about a half million dollars. Thus, 
in the first few weeks of the current fiscal 
year, Missouri has already absorbed 50 per- 
cent of all the available funds under the 
proposed committee action. 

8. New Mexico: The State of New Mexico 
which would receive only about $180,000 un- 
der the proposed committee action has al- 
ready just about exceeded this amount in 
the first few weeks of this fiscal year with 
programs covering Santa Fe, Farmington, 
Albuquerque, and Lea County, and covering 
such important occupations as licensed prac- 
tical nurse, auto mechanic, appliance serv- 
icemen, etc. 

9. North Dakota: The State of North 
Dakota has already developed programs for 
about $150,000 covering the areas of Bis- 
marck and Wahpeton. This amount already 
exceeds the total that would be available 
for the State of North Dakota under the 
proposed committee action. 

10. Wisconsin: The State of Wisconsin has 
developed training programs in the first few 
weeks of this fiscal year involving almost a 
half million dollars for training programs 
in Duluth, Sheboygan, and Milwaukee which 
already account for 60 percent of the funds 
which would be available to this State under 
proposed committee action. 
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Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I antici- 
pate that before this question comes to a 
vote the very able majority leader will 
place in the Recor a letter dated July 
18, 1962, from Arthur Goldberg, Secre- 
tary of Labor. Mr. Goldberg did me the 
courtesy of sending me a copy of the 
letter. It is not a confidential matter. 
I should like to read one paragraph of 
that letter: 

Upon a thorough examination of all the 
facts available to me, I believe that the De- 
partment can effectively spend the full $100 
million, and I would prefer to commend this 
figure to you. If, however, in your judg- 
ment and the judgment of the Congress, 
because of the delay in consideration of the 
bill it is considered more appropriate to fol- 
low the subcommittee’s recommendation of 
$75 million, assuming the possibility of a 
deficiency appropriation in the next Con- 
gress, then I will, of course, concur in your 
judgment and administer the program with- 
in such a framework. 


Mr. President, many times we have 
heard about dragging horses to water 
but not being able to make them drink. 
If I could be so injudicious as to refer 
to the able Secretary of Labor in such 
a metaphor, I would say that a good 
many horse draggers have yanked the 
Secretary of Labor up to a cold and flow- 
ing stream and pushed his head down 
into it and compelled him, reluctantly, 
to take about two sips. But it seems 
to me that his letter is hardly much 
help to those who feel that the full 
amount of the authorization need not be 
restored. 

The Secretary says he would prefer to 
commend to the majority leader the ap- 
propriation of the full $100 million. Why 
not give it to him? Why not give to the 
Secretary of Labor what he says he needs 
and can spend? Why not give him the 
amount of money for which the Presi- 
dent of the United States asked? What 
is the reason for falling back on a $75 
million compromise? 

Let us all remember that not one cent 
is provided in the House bill for the 
program. Let us assume that the House 
is of the view that something must be 
appropriated for a bill supported by the 
Congress and advocated by the Presi- 
dent. One would assume that Members 
of the House would vote to provide 
some funds. But how much money will 
they provide if we go to conference with 
a proposed appropriation of $50 million? 
Does any Senator think that the con- 
ference committee can come back with 
the full amount? Suppose we go to con- 
ference with a provision for $75 million 
for the proposed program. Do many 
Senators thing that we can return with 
the full $75 million? So I beg Sena- 
tors to see what can be done to restore 
the full amount. 

Yesterday the Senate announced to 
the world that we do not intend to do 
anything effective this year to solve the 
problem of old people who are sick and 
without funds. Shall we announce to 
the world the very next day that we also 
do not intend to do anything truly 
effective about people who are out of 
work and have no prospect of getting 
work unless they can be retrained with 
an employable skill? 
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I ask Senators on my side of the aisle, 
What kind of posture do we assume be- 
fore the country if we say that we have 
only half the sense of purpose to help 
the unemployed that we had 4 months 
ago? Do we wish to have the Congress 
adjourn with a record of halfway meas- 
ures? Do we wish to march up the hill 
with a Manpower Development and 
Training Act and then turn around and 
walk halfway down the hill again and 
say, “The view was fine from up there. 
We saw the vision of men going back to 
work. We saw new factories staffed 
with newly trained employees. We saw 
wives able to give up their jobs in the 
garment factories, now that their hus- 
bands were employed, and go back to 
taking care of their children. We saw 
the possibility of cutting the unemploy- 
ment rolls and restoring the economic 
base which is essential to enable this 
country to move forward. But we de- 
cided we would do only half a job. That 
is good enough for this year. When all 
the money is spent, let the administra- 
tors come back with a deficiency appro- 
priation early next year. If we are not 
too busy fighting about rules changes, 
filibusters, cloture and civil rights, per- 
haps we will give them a little more 
money to keep them going.” 

I remind Senators on the other side 
of the aisle that the bill was a truly bi- 
partisan accomplishment. I pay my 
high compliments to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proury], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MURPHY], 
and my own colleague [Mr. Scorr] for 
the help they gave us in passing the bill. 
I pay my tribute to the Republican mem- 
bers of the conference committee in the 
House of Representatives who cooper- 
ated with us in improving the bill very 
substantially over the versions which 
were before us. 

The measure is not a Democratic or 
a Republican measure. It is an Ameri- 
can measure, passed for the benefit of 
American citizens who are out of work 
and need to learn a skill in order to go 
back to work in the old free enterprise 
way and support their families. 

I do not believe that Senators on 
either side of the aisle want to say to 
the people of the United States of 
America, We did not mean it. We were 
only making a gesture when we passed 
the act. We are satisfled to see done 
only half of what we said we wanted to 
have done.“ 

I ask Senators to support the McNa- 
mara amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
neither privileged nor authorized to 
speak for the entire Committee on Ap- 
propriations or even for the subcommit- 
tee dealing with the question before the 
Senate. However, representing a num- 
ber of members of the committee who 
examined into the subject and came 
forth with a report, I believe certain 
things should be said in order to set the 
record straight. 

We have been listening to a very able, 
eloquent, fervent, and emotional pres- 
entation and appeal by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, for whom I 
have the highest respect, and who is ut- 
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terly and completely sincere and fair in 
all that he undertakes to do. But unfor- 
tunately most of what he said, in my 
opinion, was not pertinent to the ques- 
tion now before the Senate. 

I agree with him that it is not a par- 
tisan question. As a matter of fact, the 
-members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on both sides of the aisle, agreed 
to this figure. I agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania on much of what he 
said. However, the question is not 
whether the manpower retraining pro- 
gram is being sabotaged or is meeting 
with resistance. The question is what 
is necessary to fairly and reasonably put 
it into effect. I voted for the authoriza- 
tion bill. I believe in the program. I 
believe that almost every member of 
the subcommittee and of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations voted for the 
measure. I served on the Appropriations 
Committee for 5 years in the other body, 
and it is my privilege now to serve on 
it in the Senate, and I doubt that any 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions feels that it is the province of the 
Committee on Appropriations to sabo- 
tage programs in which they individ- 
ually do not believe or did not support. 
It is the duty of the Committee on 
Appropriations, with such guidance as 
they can obtain, following the recom- 
mendations contained in the President's 
budget, to recommend appropriations in 
such sums as are necessary for the im- 
plementation of the programs, and only 
such sums as can be spent wisely, rea- 
sonably, economically, and practicably. 

What were the facts with which our 
committee was confronted? It was not 
a question of whether we wanted to take 
care of the unemployed, or to deal with 
the unemployment situation. It was a 
question of how much money could be 
used, and used wisely and properly, un- 
der the program. 

It was a new program. The fact that 
it was not included in the House bill at 
all was, of course, because the recom- 
mendation came from the President’s 
Bureau of the Budget subsequent to 
House consideration of the appropria- 
tion bill. 

We must take this background into 
consideration. In the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, which should have been 
passed and acted upon before the end of 
the last fiscal year, $2,850,000 was in- 
cluded for the purpose of preparing reg- 
ulations, plans, and procedures to justify 
the appropriations for this program. It 
is an unfortunate situation that that bill 
could not be acted upon in toto. Toa 
certain extent, of course, we on the Ap- 
propriations Committee feel some re- 
sponsibility insofar as it is the result of 
a deadlock on procedural matters be- 
tween the Appropriations Committees of 
the two bodies. 

This estimate in the supplemental bill 
contemplated training programs to start 
on the first day of the fiscal year 1963, 
and to operate for a full 12 months. 

Unfortunately, that money could not 
be appropriated, and was not used. So 
we find ourselves considering the appro- 
priation bill for fiscal 1963 on the rec- 
ommendation of the President, It has 
been said here this afternoon, “The 
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President asked for $100 million. Why 
not give it to him?” 

The President, through the Bureau of 
the Budget—and I assume that this is 
correct—was asking for $100 million to 
implement the program on the basis of 
having the way prepared by the expendi- 
ture of the $2,850,000 in order that the 
program could start, if not at full scale 
and full speed, at least at good speed, 
immediately at the start of fiscal 1963. 
Therefore, the situation has changed 
somewhat. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, or does he prefer to finish 
his statement? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to point 
out to my good friend from New Hamp- 
shire that the program has already 
started State-approved projects to the 
extent of $16 million and are awaiting 
this appropriation in order to get under- 
way. The planning really has to be done, 
not in Washington, but in the States, and 
the community vocational training 
evel. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
I shall cover that very thoroughly, and 
quickly. In the first place, I became 
rather interested in just what the situa- 
tion was. I wanted to find out just what 
the situation was subsequent to our first 
action in the subcommittee. One rea- 
son why I became interested is the same 
reason that undoubtedly my good friend 
from Pennsylvania became deeply con- 
cerned, and many other Senators also. 
That is the fact that there was imme- 
diately started—and I am sure with the 
best of motives in the world, and wisely, 
because it is wise to have public opinion 
behind these fine programs—a move- 
ment to put pressure on Congress to see 
that the President’s appropriation re- 
quest was approved. 

I was rather interested and slightly 
amused when my good friend from Penn- 
sylvania directed my attention to my 
own State of New Hampshire. It was 
not necessary to do so. I can assure the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that even 
though I might be called a conservative 
in politics, my heart can bleed just as 
copiously for my State as his heart bleeds 
for the great Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

I was alarmed when I received a letter 
from the chief of the division of voca- 
tional education in the State of New 
Hampshire, who represented to me that 
if we made this cut in the $100 million 
figure, we would curtail the programs 
they have been working on in my State 
and getting set togo. Any Senator would 
be alarmed, even if he were a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, if 
he received such word from his State. 
So I began to get busy to find out what 
the facts were. 

I mention my own State because I 
think that probably this is a fair ex- 
ample of what has been going on. First, 
I rechecked my facts on the whole ap- 
propriation, and I found that if the $100 
million were appropriated and if it were 
spent on a full year basis, $91,500,000 
would be distributed to the States, and 
the other $844 million would, of course, 
be used for the organization, personnel, 
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and necessary administration in Wash- 
ington. Incidentally, I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
will find that when he named what each 
State would receive, he was doing it on 
the basis of the full $100 million, because 
his figures are somewhat more than those 
that we have in the committee. 

Then I discovered that if the $100 mil- 
lion were appropriated, $274,000 of it 
would be allocated to the State of New 
Hampshire. At that point I got in touch 
with officials in the Manpower Division 
of the Department of Labor to find out 
what New Hampshire was prepared to 
use. I learned from them some rather 
interesting facts. I mention this simply 
because this is perhaps an example of 
what we are finding throughout the 
country. 

I learned that this great readiness I 
had been told about, with programs set 
to go, was not about to be starved or 
choked. I discovered that programs 
which were ready to be started in my 
State amounted to a retraining program 
for 126 trainees at an estimated cost of 
$51,627. On the basis of $50 million, my 
State would receive $137,000. So far, 
with all the alleged preparation, plan- 
ning, organizing, and programing in 
anticipation, only $51,627 is ready to be 
used. 

So I began to think, not that the peo- 
ple of my State had been deceiving me, 
but that they had been deceived about 
the funds. I began to look into the sit- 
uation throughout the country. I was 
interested to observe that when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] offered his amendment, and 
presented it so ably, he mentioned the 
programing in his own great State of 
Michigan as having been prepared in 
advance, with the idea of “being on the 
ball” early. I believe he stated that al- 
ready Michigan had obligated the sum 
of approximately $630,000. Turning to 
the table, I found that if the $150 mil- 
lion appropriation is made, Michigan 
will be entitled, roughly, to $2 million 
under it. So they still have gone a little 
more than 25 percent of the way. 

I know what is being said, and has 
been said repeatedly: That only 2 weeks 
of the fiscal year have passed. So I went 
further and was informed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Manpower Develop- 
ment Bureau in the Department of La- 
bor that the present staff, by working 
overtime, because of the failure of Con- 
gress to pass a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, had performed outstanding 
work—and I am sure they have—in or- 
ganizing and promulgating rules and 
regulations and sending them to the 
States. I was told that much work had 
been done in formulating the regula- 
tions, disseminating the information to 
the States, advising the States on per- 
sonnel, and preparing to get the pro- 
gram underway. But I was also told 
that much work still remains to be done. 

This proposal is not so simple as it 
sounds. I wish that, as to all Federal 
programs, all that was necessary was to 
split them up or slice them up and get 
them to the States. It would be a sim- 
ple matter then, and perhaps it would be 
a good thing, because not so large a 
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bureaucracy would be built up in Wash- 
ington. 

The program, to a certain extent, has 
to be laid out in Washington. Regula- 
tions must be adopted, rules promul- 
gated, advice given to the States, and 
assistance given with respect to organi- 
zation. That takes time. It has been 
reported to me that this work is only 
partially accomplished now. The States 
must also formulate their programs, 
and this work, too, has only partially 
been done. 

As has been stated this afternoon, 
only 27 out of the 50 States have as yet 
done anything along this line. Twenty- 
seven States, by dint of much effort—and 
highly commendable effort—such as 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and other 
States, including my own State of New 
Hampshire, have started the work. But 
probably, regardless of what is done in 
the bill, and whatever amount is appro- 
priated, not a cent will reach the States 
before the end of September. That 
means that 3 months of the fiscal year 
will have passed, 

I do not doubt for a moment the com- 
plete sincerity of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, the Governor of Michigan, the 
Governor of my own State of New Hamp- 
shire, and other Governors, who have 
very properly concerned themselves 
with the important subject of unemploy- 
ment and the retraining of manpower. 
I do not doubt their utter sincerity and 
determination when they say they intend 
to program this year every cent they can 
get. But I do doubt very sincerely 
whether they can. As a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, who 
knows what took place in the committee 
room, I do not believe there is a member 
of the subcommittee which handled this 
bill, on either side of the aisle, who does 
not wish to make perfectly certain that 
sufficient appropriations are made to 
implement this program as fast as it 
-can be implemented, which will be many 
months later than it would have started 
if the money under the supplemental 
appropriation bill had been available for 
programing in advance. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I commend the Senator 
for his excellent statement. It is clear, 
logical, and appealing. His statement 
about the Committee on Appropriations 
is absolutely true. As the Senator from 
New Hampshire has well explained, no 
Federal funds have been provided for 
planning or for the initiation of pro- 
grams. Therefore, it was the thinking 
of the committee that if $50 million were 
provided now, a good start would be 
made. Congress will return in January, 
and, if need be, additional funds could 
be provided in a supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. That was the situation, as 
the Senator has stated so clearly this 
afternoon, The disposition of the entire 
committee was to go forward with the 
program, but only in such a way as would 
meet the needs. Since planning had not 
been done and Federal funds had not 
been provided, so far as programing 
was concerned, the program could not 
start on the ist of July. So it was de- 
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cided to move forward with only $50 
million. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I join in what 
the Senator from Alabama, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, has said. The 
bill was passed March 15, 1962. A sup- 
plemental appropriation of $2,850,000 
was recommended. If my memory serves 
me correctly, the Senate adopted the 
recommendation to provide $2,850,000. 

Mr. HILL. The Senate passed the 
bill with those funds in it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We passed the 
bill, and it died in the House. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There has been 
a delay in getting underway. It is my 
understanding that when the bill ulti- 
mately is signed, it will be necessary to 
recruit 529 positions in the Department 
of Labor to implement it. 

I do not think there is any inclina- 
tion on the part of the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations to try to 
eliminate the bill or to sidetrack it or 
not to give it full recognition. The com- 
mittee felt that, under all those circum- 
stances, and considering that Congress 
will convene again in January, $50 mil- 
lion would be all the money needed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield, so 
that I may address myself to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for a 
colloquy without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that of necessity, 
since I was the sponsor of the bill and 
am chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, and have 
been closely connected with the situa- 
tion, I have been in constant touch with 
the Department of Labor. On the day 
the bill was signed, Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
a capable career official of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, was placed in charge of 
the program. Planning has progressed 
to the point where the program has 
largely been decentralized from Wash- 
ington—from the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare— 
to the States. Earlier I presented fig- 
ures showing that by the end of the 
first 2 weeks of the fiscal year the 
States have already asked $16 million 
for training courses which are awaiting 
this appropriation. I think the evidence 
is clear, from the report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the reports of the 
Governors of the States, that the entire 
$100 million can be spent; and that a 
good deal more could be spent in this 
fiscal year if the money were made 
available. 

The planning has to be done largely 
at the State level by the State employ- 
ment services and by the State voca- 
tional education organizations. It is 
true that, for the long-range implemen- 
tation of the act, the recruitment of some 
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additional employees is necessary. But 
we need not hold up the program, with 
$16 million all ready to go in the new 
fiscal year. 

I thank the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for the in- 
formation. I cannot answer it in detail. 
I think the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has a number of figures and esti- 
mates which would seem to show that 
the provision recommended by the com- 
mittee would carry us through, for the 
time being, without the full amount of 
the budget estimate. 

Mr. CLARK. I say only that the Sec- 
retary of Labor disagrees. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude very quickly. 

I desire to make two points plain. 
The distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, has anticipated one point which I 
wish to emphasize—namely, that it was 
the desire of our committee to allow 
enough. It was also within the knowl- 
edge of the committee that the Senate 
will not go out of existence after this bill 
is passed. Someone will be back here— 
regardless of whether some of us are here 
then or not—and if the States are able 
to rapidly implement their programs, so 
that they can effectively—and I em- 
phasize and reemphasize the word “ef- 
fectively”—make use of more funds than 
we provided for, we shall be perfectly 
willing, in connection with a supple- 
mental appropriation bill, to provide 
them with the additional funds neces- 
sary. After all, that is what supple- 
mental appropriation bills are for. 

This seems to me to be the usual pro- 
cedure in connection with appropria- 
tions. The point I wish to emphasize is 
that, despite all the careful courtesy and 
kindliness of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—and he is always courteous and 
kindly—it is very obvious that there is a 
tendency for Senators to feel—and all of 
us, who are deeply concerned with this 
unemployment program, find ourselves 
in this situation—that a hard, tight- 
fisted, coldblooded Appropriations Com- 
mittee is just trying to slash the fund. 

If these funds can effectively and ef- 
ficiently be siphoned into the hands of 
those who are to train the unemployed 
in the various States, there is not one of 
us who does not stand prepared to vote 
for the necessary additional funds to 
make the program effective. But when 
the pipeline is choked or glutted, that 
condition usually leads—and every Sen- 
ator knows this to be a fact, for it is just 
human nature—to the too rapid addi- 
tion of administrative personnel to the 
forces both in Washington and in the 
States, without the necessary care and 
selectivity. That leads to less efficient 
administration and to less benefit for 
those for whom we are showing such deep 
solicitude this afternoon. 

I wish to say—without being critical— 
that I listened very carefully to every- 
thing said by the distinguished Senators 
who were speaking sincerely for their 
great States, and I waited to see whether 
they would make a case for the effective 
expenditure of the money more rapidly 
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than the Appropriations Committee had 
determined was as rapidly as it could 
be spent for this very essential and 
worthy cause. I heard about plans and 
about the number of programs in the 
making; but I did not hear—just as I 
did not learn from the letters received 
from my own State—how much money 
has been programed and how much more 
money can be obligated in the months 
ahead. 

Of course, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island said so well, it is impossible to 
proceed with these programs unless the 
amount of funds available for obligation 
is known; and if there is not sufficient 
latitude, the programs become choked. 

But I waited in vain to hear state- 
ments that there was insufficient lati- 
tude, and that therefore it was impossible 
to make the programs effective. At no 
time did I hear statements to this effect. 

Of course, each of us thinks particu- 
larly of his own State and carefully ap- 
praises the situation there. I know that 
the situation in some of the great labor 
States is somewhat different than it is 
in mine. 

So far as I can determine, the $50 mil- 
lion figure was approved by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on the basis 
of an assumption which: I believe—al- 
though I am sorry to say it—to be rather 
well founded, in view of the delay in 
holding conferences between the two Ap- 
propriations Committees and getting 
these appropriations measures enacted 
into law. I still feel that a case has not 
been made for the claim that this 
amount is too small. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I voted for $75 million for 
this purpose. I do not like to vote for 
so large an amount that the pipeline will 
become choked, with the result that 
wasteful spending will be caused. 

However, I do not insist upon a par- 
ticular sum. If we are going to err in 
connection with so vital a matter, let 
us err on the side of liberality. I think 
$50 million is fair; but if other Senators 
think an additional amount is necessary, 
I would not be disposed to oppose it too 
bitterly. 

But under the circumstances, $100 
million would be a wasteful appropria- 
tion, in my book, no matter from what 
angle we may consider it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great respect and deep 
interest to the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotton] as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee 
headed by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL]. I am deeply heartened by 
his statement that although he indi- 
cates that he would not be willing to ac- 
cept the sum of $100 million, advocated 
by the Bureau of the Budget, he would 
consider a sum in excess of the $50 mil- 
lion approved by the full committee. 
In fact, I am heartened to the extent 
that I now send to the desk an amend- 
ment to the McNamara-Clark amend- 
ment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KEATING in the chair). The amendment 
to the amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, in 
line 10, in lieu of the $100 million pro- 
posed to be inserted by the McNamara 
amendment, it is proposed to insert 
$75 million. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the subcom- 
mittee reported a $75 million appropria- 
tion and that in the full committee it 
was reduced to $50 million. Therefore, 
I hope the distinguished chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, who now are holding a con- 
versation, will feel free to accept this 
amendment, and, if the amendment is 
adopted, will do their utmost to see that 
it is retained in the conference. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to say that I have 
consulted with the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, and also with the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], the ranking minority 
member of the full Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee; and after consultation 
with them, I will say that we will accept 
this amendment and will take it to con- 
ference, and, of course, in the conference 
we will do our best to have the confer- 
ence agree to it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the author of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, whether, in 
view of the circumstances which have 
arisen, and also in view of the fact that 
he and other Senators have offered an 
amendment by which they seek to re- 
store this item to the amount of the 
original budget request of $100 million, 
he will see fit to agree to this proposal 
at this time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to respond to the distinguished 
majority leader. I realize that as junior 
a Senator as I, or even as relatively 
senior a Senator as the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], we can hardly, as a pair of 
very small Davids, override a unanimous 
Appropriations Committee supported by 
the majority leader. I think I know 
when I am licked. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would not say 
that. If the Senator gets $75 million, 
I think he will have achieved a substan- 
tial victory; and it is because of what 
he has been doing in this field that we 
have been able to get this far. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his kind words. For 
myself, I certainly shall not press now 
for the adoption of the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan, which I have 
attempted to defend. But I would like 
to make a comment to the Senators 
from Rhode Island and Alabama, whom 
I see on the floor, and who will be among 
the Senators who will be in conference 
with the House Members. 

I hope the Senators from Alabama 
and Rhode Island will give us some as- 
surance that they will make very clear 
to the conferees from the other body the 
very strong feelings of a number of Sen- 
ators from States deeply affected by the 
program, to the effect that even $75 mil- 
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lion is inadequate, and we hope very 
much that they will go along with the 
compromise figure of $75 million. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Because of the suc- 
cor which the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has received as a result of the very 
articulate and eloquent argument made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, he 
will go to conference with strong armor 
and will stand like Horatius at the 
bridge to get the $75 million. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The full com- 
mittee decided to adopt a motion to cut 
the amount from $75 to $50 million. 
I made the motion, not because I 
was against the amount, because I 
voted for the act in the origina] instance, 
but I did not feel the program could get 
sufficiently started to spend more money 
than that in the coming fiscal year, and 
we considered the fact that we would 
be back here in January. 

After listening to the discussion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the fact 
that States have plans underway, I shall 
be very happy to go along with the sug- 
gested amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. My good and brilliant 
friend from Rhode Island said he would 
stand like Horatius at the bridge. As I 
recall my history, poor old Horatius lost 
his life. [Laughter.] So I think I will 
stand like Stonewall Jackson at the First 
Battle of Manassas. [Laughter.] 

In all seriousness, Mr. President, I 
shall feel that I am in conference as the 
agent and spokesman of the Senate, and 
I shall do everything I can to maintain 
the position of the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I remind my good 
friend from Alabama that Horatius did 
not die until after the bridge fell. 
[Laughter. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara}. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA] as amended by the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to, be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
received a letter today in response to the 
request made by me to the distinguished 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, which answers certain questions 
which I raised and also gives the Man- 
power Development and Training Act al- 
locations by States. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be incorporated 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and figures were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
Washington, July 18, 1962. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MANsFIELD: This letter is 
in response to your request concerning the 
administration's position in connection with 
the appropriation for the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act contained in 
H.R. 10904. 

That act (Public Law 87-415) pursuant to 
section 304, authorized a total first-year ap- 
propriation of $100 million. The Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, to which HR. 
10904 was referred, recommended $75 million. 
The bill reported by the full Committee on 
Appropriations would appropriate $50 mil- 
lion. 

As you know, the Manpower Training Act 
signed by the President on March 15 of this 
year is a noteworthy milestone for the aid 
of unemployed Americans. It is also a pro- 
gram for the improvement of the Nation’s 
manpower development facilities. Commit- 
tees of both the Senate and the House con- 
ducted extensive hearings and the bills were 
fully debated by both Houses of the Con- 
gress. The adoption of the $100 million 
first-year figure was fully considered and 
unchallenged. 

Upon a thorough examination of all the 
facts available to me, I believe that the De- 
partment can effectively spend the full $100 
million, and I would prefer to commend this 
figure to you. If, however, in your judgment 
and the judgment of the Congress, because 
of the delay in consideration of the bill it is 
considered more appropriate to follow the 
subcommittee’s recommendation of $75 mil- 
lion, assuming the possibility of a deficiency 
appropriation in the next Congress, then I 
will, of course, concur in your judgment and 
administer the program within such a frame- 
work. 

I should like to outline for you some of 
the reasons which strongly support an ap- 
propriation larger than that reported by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

1. This is a program for which moneys 
available will be allocated to the States in 
accordance with a formula set forth in the 
act. For your reference I attach a list of 
the allocated amounts for each State on the 
assumption of a $100 million appropriation. 
These amounts would be made available to 
the States with a wide area of flexibility in 
the manner in which they are spent. Thus, 
the proportion of money spent on training 
allowances, on teachers’ salaries, on training 
facilities, for example, will vary depending 
upon the needs of the particular State. A 
drastic cut in the first year’s program will 
have an especially serious impact on many 
States which in the early years of the pro- 
gram must make heavy investment in train- 
ing equipment and the improvement of facil- 
ities in order to carry out effectively the 
intent of Congress in later years. The cut 
recommended by the committee, therefore, 
bears especially heavily on—in fact penal- 
izes—those States and localities whose train- 
ing facilities are not sufficiently equipped to 
carry out these programs. 
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2. In passing the Manpower Development 
and Act of 1963, the Congress 
looked toward a substantial future increase 
in programs. In succeeding years, from a 
base figure of $100 million for fiscal 1963, 
the Congress authorized an increase of fully 
two-thirds, to $165. million in the second 
fiscal year and then authorized a similar 
amount to be matched on a 50-50 basis for 
the several States in the third year. To begin 
the program at half the contemplated level 
this fiscal year would have serious repercus- 
sions on the development of this program as 
authorized by the Congress. In short, a cut 
in the program and a piecemeal approach to 
it must necessarily disrupt the planning 
which a State must make in order intel- 
ligently to develop and carry out the long 
range training programs, 

3. In the Department’s preparations for 
administering the program we have not had 
the opportunity to develop with many 
States individual training programs. Never- 
theless, 27 States have already proposed the 
initial round of plans and programs for 
training under the act, calling for an esti- 
mated $16 million. The total number of 
training proposals expected from the States 
will be several times this amount, and at 
this rate the States can be expected to sur- 
pass the $75 million figure well before the 
end of the current calendar year. 

4. The Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare have now completed 
the first year of their experience in training 
and retraining under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. It is important to note that they 
report that every single available dollar for 
this program was obligated well before the 
end of the fiscal year. This is another in- 
dication of the great demand and need for 
training and retraining programs in this 
country. 

I will very much appreciate your making 
my views known to the Members of the 
Senate. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the bill now 
pending before the Senate, and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah for himself and other Senators will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
after line 4, it is proposed to insert: 

For an additional amount for “Payments 
to school districts, fiscal year 1962, $15,- 
707,000.” 


On page 16, after line 25, it is proposed 
to insert: 

For an additional amount for “Assistance 
for school construction,” fiscal year 1962, 
$7,092,000. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment that accomplishes the same 
purpose as the printed amendment which 
is on the desk of every Senator. It 
would place in the bill an amount of 
money equal to the amount that this 
body had agreed upon in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill which we 
passed, but which has never been agreed 
upon in conference, and therefore, since 
fiscal 1962 has now expired, probably is 
lost. 

I might say that I circulated my 
printed amendment, which carries the 
same identical figures, among Senators, 
and I have received replies from the 
offices of the following Senators who have 
all indicated they support it. I would 
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like the Recorp to show their names since 
on the amendment which is on the desks 
of Senators there appear only the names 
of Senators Monroney, Lone of Louisi- 
ana, and JOHNSTON. 

All of these Senators indicated they 
wanted to join as cosponsors, but the 
additional list of Senators who notified 
me in writing or by telephone that they 
support this addition include: Senators 
JORDAN, SALTONSTALL, MURPHY, HICKEY, 
MUNDT, BARTLETT, Morse, NEUBERGER, 
Loud of North Dakota, KERR, BURDICK, 
COOPER, TOWER, YARBOROUGH, GRUENING, 
KEFAUVER, ROBERTSON, SPARKMAN, TAL- 
MADGE, and HOLLAND. 

No doubt there are other Senators who 
support it, but I wanted the Recorp to 
show these names because those Sena- 
tors have positively made it known that 
they support this amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND: Do I correctly under- 
stand that these amounts, both for op- 
eration and facility construction, are 
identical with the amounts in the second 
supplemental appropriation bill for 
1962? 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct; they are 
identical. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that, as placed in the bill, these 
items would apply to fiscal 1962, rather 
than fiscal 1963? 

Mr. MOSS. They apply specifically 
to fiscal 1962 and are for amounts, the 
record shows, that were needed in 1962, 
under the obligations of school districts 
entitled to this kind of aid for impacted 
school districts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The testimony taken by the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations which was 
handling the second supplemental bill 
for 1962 showed very clearly that the of- 
ficials for the agencies stated these were 
the correct amounts. 

One other question I wish to ask the 
Senator. I appreciate his naming me as 
one of the cosponsors of his amendment. 
It will be understood, I assume, that 
these similar items, being in conference 
on both bills, would be handled on this 
basis: That the first bill to come out of 
conference for approval by the two 
Houses and to go to the White House 
would carry the items, and conferees 
would be instructed as to the other bill 
to agree to their elimination? 

Mr. MOSS. By all means. There is 
no intention, of course, to increase the 
amount above the exact amount agreed 
to in the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill. Should that bill be adopted 
and the money be made available from 
that bill, I would expect the conferees 
to recede in respect to this appropriation 
bill. However, on the basis that it is 
very doubtful the money will become 
available from that bill, I think it would 
be tragic if we did not make provision 
in this appropriation bill for that amount 
of impacted area aid. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly agree with my distinguished col- 
league. I am glad that he has taken this 
action. I am glad to be a part of the 
action. 
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I hope that the placing of these items 
in the bill will make doubly sure that 
they will be available at the earliest time 
possible, because there are school dis- 
tricts throughout the Nation—certainly 
there are in the State represented in 
part by the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida—which need these items for fiscal 
year 1962. They have completed their 
fiscal year 1962 financing. They are in 
financial straits because of the failure of 
the Federal Government to live up to its 
part of the obligations. 

I congratulate the Senator from Utah. 
I support his proposal. I assume, judg- 
ing from the expression I see on the face 
of my distinguished friend the senior 
Senator from Alabama, who would 
handle the Senate part of the conference 
on this particular measure, that he, too, 
is in accord with the handling in confer- 
ence of these items, along the lines dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Utah and 
myself. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Iam happy to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. From this side 
of the aisle, I wish to say that the 
amendment the Senator recommends 
would pay for bills we are obligated to 
pay. We wanted to pay them by pro- 
visions in the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1962. That bill 
failed to be enacted. The money must 
be appropriated if we are to live up to 
our agreement with the various school 
districts and States. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. As chairman of the sub- 
committee which had charge of con- 
sideration of the bill, I wish to say that 
we accept the amendments and hope 
they will be forthwith agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Numerous 
school authorities in my State have con- 
tacted me about this problem. They 
are happy the distinguished Senator 
from Utah is sponsoring the amendment, 
This proposal would provide funds for 
the past fiscal year. Those funds have 
already been committed. As time has 
passed, it has caused great embarrass- 
ment. 

I am happy to have the privilege of 
cosponsoring the amendment. Consid- 
ering the fiscal year to which the pro- 
posal applies, we know of its great 
necessity. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Texas for his remarks. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my 
amendment is to provide for the full en- 
titlements for the fiscal year 1962 for 
school districts for operation and main- 
tenance under Public Law 874 and for 
assistance for school districts for as- 
sistance for school construction under 
Public Law 815. The amounts involved 
are $15,707,000 for operation and main- 
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tenance and $7,092,000 for school con- 
struction. 


I realize that this is an unusual pro- 
cedure—to attempt to amend an appro- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1963, 
with funds for the fiscal year 1962, 
which has now ended, but I believe that 
an unusual set of circumstances has 
made the action desirable and necessary. 

In 1958, Congress extended authority 
to make payments for “A” category chil- 
dren under Public Laws 815 and 874 on 
a permanent basis and extended the 
provisions authorizing payments for the 
other categories of Federal impact to 
June 30, 1961. The present administra- 
tion recommended to the Congress for 
consideration at the session last year a 
reduction in payments in both Public 
Laws 815 and 874 for “B” category chil- 
dren—primarily those children who live 
in a taxable home with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property—from the 
present 50 percent of the local contribu- 
tion rate to 25 percent of that rate and 
proposed some other amendments which 
would reduce the total cost of these 
programs. 

While I believe that some savings could 
be made by amendments which would 
restrict payments to those school dis- 
tricts where the need is not urgent, the 
Congress did not see fit to accept the 
recommendations of the administration. 
Instead, in the very last days of the ses- 
sion last year, Congress extended these 
expiring provisions without amendment 
for 2 additional years by the passage of 
Pubie Law 87-344, approved October 

, 1961. 

By the time this congressional action 
was completed, the final supplemental 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1962 
had passed the House and was pending 
in the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
The Senate included in this appropria- 
tion act, Public Law 87-332, the full ad- 
ditional amount required for both Public 
Laws 815 and 874. 

In conference with the House, the 
amounts were reduced for each of these 
public laws resulting in a total appro- 
priation of $54,850,000 for Public Law 815 
to meet an estimated requirement of 
$61,942,000 and $231,293,000 for Public 
Law 874 to meet an estimated require- 
ment of $247 million for this act. Thus, 
the appropriation under Public Law 815 
is $7,092,000 short of meeting the full re- 
quirements and $15,707,000 short of 
meeting full entitlement under Public 
Law 874. 

Public Law 874 requires that when the 
funds available in any fiscal year are not 
sufficient to pay full entitlements the 
funds available must be prorated equally 
among all eligible applicant districts 
after first setting aside a sufficient 
amount to pay in full the cost of those 
schools located on Federal property 
which are the sole responsibility of the 
Federal Government. The Commis- 
sioner of the Office of Education has 
testified before the subcommittees in 
both Houses that the $231,293,000 cur- 
rently available will require proration of 
payments at 92 percent of full entitle- 
ments. In other words, each school dis- 
trict will receive only 92 percent of the 
amount to which it is eligible under the 
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terms of the act. The total amount 
needed to pay full entitlements is an 
additional $15,707,000. 

Public Law 815 provides that when the 
funds available under this act are not 
sufficient to approve all eligible applica- 
tions received in the Office of Education 
by a specified cutoff date, a priority sys- 
tem must be established based on rela- 
tive urgency of need. The Office of 
Education estimates that with the funds 
currently available it can approve proj- 
ects with a priority of 10 or more and 
that those projects having a priority of 
less than 10 will have to wait for an ad- 
ditional appropriation before they can 
be approved. 

I have stated before that I favor 
amendments which would bring the 
payments under these two acts into line 
with the actual financial burdens im- 
posed on local school districts by activ- 
ities of the various agencies of the 
Federal Government. Congress has con- 
sidered this matter on several occasions 
and up to the present time has not seen 
fit to make any substantial changes in 
the eligibility formula, amount or the 
rates of payment. Consequently, I 
firmly believe that when the Congress on 
several occasions has had an opportunity 
to act on amendments which would re- 
duce the cost of these programs but has 
not taken that action, school districts 
have a right to expect that the entitle- 
ments due them under the law will be 
paid in full. Furthermore, I believe that 
the Congress has a moral obligation un- 
der the situation which I have described 
to appropriate the full amounts neces- 
sary to pay 100 percent of the entitle- 
ments under these two programs for the 
1962 fiscal year. 

When Congress extended these two 
laws without amendment at the session 
last year the school districts expected 
that they would receive full entitlements 
and planned their operating budgets ac- 
cordingly. Now when the appropriation 
is sufficient to pay only 92 percent of the 
costs under Public Law 874 these dis- 
tricts have nowhere to turn to find this 
additional 8 percent. The school year is 
over but the financial condition is by no 
means settled. Some school districts 
finished the year by deferring payment 
on some bills that were pressing, other 
districts are deferring maintenance work 
needed during the summer months, 
others will face the new school year with 
this deficit and will have to curtail their 
school programs in various ways. 

The second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, H.R. 10038, which passed the 
House April 4, 1962, included the $15,- 
707,000 necessary to pay full entitle- 
ments under Public Law 874. When this 
supplemental bill passed the Senate on 
April 16, 1962, it not only included the 
$15,707,000 for Public Law 874 but also 
included the $7,092,000 to enable the 
Office of Education to approve all eligible 
construction applications. Since the ad- 
ditional amount needed under Public Law 
874 was passed by both the House and 
the Senate several months ago before 
the school year had ended, the federally 
affected school districts had every reason 
to believe this money would be forth- 
coming shortly. 
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Senators all know what happened to 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill. Because of procedural difficulties 
this bill has never come to either the 
House or the Senate in the form of a 
conference report. In fact, no confer- 
ence report has ever been worked out 
between the House and the Senate dur- 
ing the almost 3 months since this bill 
passed the Senate. The information 
available to me indicates that it is un- 
likely that an agreement will be reached 
on this measure at any time in the near 
future. That is why I have introduced 
an amendment to H.R. 10904, to add 
$15,707,000 for Public Law 874 and $7,- 
092,000 for Public Law 815 for fiscal 
1962. 

The language of this amendment is 
intended to make clear that these two 
amounts are in addition to the full 
amounts needed under each act for fis- 
cal year 1963 and that they are specifical- 
ly appropriated to meet the deficit under 
each act for fiscal year 1962. 

I have taken this action because these 
federally affected school districts are in 
a position where relief from this situation 
is urgent. In my State of Utah, there 
are 12 school districts eligible for assist- 
ance under Public Law 874 in fiscal year 
1962, with total entitlements amounting 
to approximately $2,176,000. The pay- 
ments these districts will receive with 
the funds currently available is approxi- 
mately $2 million, leaving $176,000 to 
which these districts are entitled under 
the terms of the act as passed by this 
Congress but which they will not receive 
unless the additional appropriations are 
made for fiscal year 1962. There are 
four of these school districts where there 
are vital Federal projects, each of which 
district’s entitlement will run from 
$25,000 to $50,000 short of the amount 
they expect to receive. 

While this amount may not appear 
very large, it is extremely important to 
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hard-pressed school officials who are 
faced with providing adequate school fa- 
cilities and services for dependents of 
military personnel and others who have 
been sent to these communities to man 
essential Federal projects. This is par- 
ticularly true when these school districts 
have nowhere to turn to make up this 
deficit. They budgeted these funds with 
the strong assurance that Congress in- 
tended to appropriate sufficient funds to 
pay full entitlements. These school dis- 
tricts now find themselves in a position 
where their only alternative if these ad- 
ditional amounts are not appropriated 
is to curtail their school program. 
School districts in every State in the 
Union are affected in the same manner. 
Each of the more than 4,000 federally af- 
fected school districts located in every 
State in the Nation is facing the same 
problem. As I stated before, I think this 
body has a moral obligation to fulfill its 
commitments to appropriate the full 
amounts authorized by law under this 
program. 

The problem presented under Public 
Law 815 which authorizes assistance for 
construction of school facilities affects 
a smaller number of school districts but 
is equally critical. Under the terms of 
Public Law 815 no school district is eligi- 
ble for assistance unless it has an in- 
crease in the number of children who 
either live on Federal property or live 
with a parent employed on Federal prop- 
erty and at the same time does not have 
sufficient school facilities to house this 
increased number of children. In other 
words, these school districts are not de- 
termined eligible for assistance under the 
terms of the act unless they urgently 
need additional school facilities to house 
federally connected children. 

I have a list from the Office of Edu- 
cation of those school districts in each 
State which have been found eligible for 
assistance during the current fiscal year 
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and which have a priority below 10 which 
means that they cannot receive assist- 
ance for urgently needed school con- 
struction unless the additional appro- 
priation of $7,092,000 is made for this 
act. There are approximately 70 dis- 
tricts in 30 States that are eligible for 
Federal funds but cannot receive their 
Federal allotment because they are too 
low on the priority list. 

Some of the amounts on the list are 
small but they are critically important 
to the school district involved if they are 
to provide classroom space for the in- 
creased enrollment of federally con- 
nected children. Here are a few ex- 
amples: Ketchikan, Alaska, is eligible for 
$207,000. It has a priority of only eight. 
Enterprise City Board of Education, near 
Fort Rucker, Ala., is entitled to $31,000. 
It has a priority of 3.6. Pulaski County 
Special School District in Arkansas has 
an entitlement of $270,000 and needs 
these funds to house the children con- 
nected with the Little Rock Air Force 
Base. The Seminole County Board of 
Publie Instruction of Florida which is 
feeling the impact of our expanded space 
exploration program around Cape Ca- 
naveral has an entitlement of more than 
8 for which no funds are avail- 
able. 

I hope the Senate will join with me in 
keeping faith with these school districts 
by appropriating the amounts necessary 
to pay to the eligible districts the full 
amounts authorized by statutes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
listing in full the school districts in each 
State that have been found eligible for 
assistance for construction of urgently 
needed school facilities, but which cannot 
be put under construction because no 
funds are available for these urgently 
needed projects, be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Applicant school districts eligible for Federal assistance for construction of school facilities under Public Law 815 which cannot be approved 
with funds currently available, amount of Federal entitlement, and priority index, by State 


Application Federal | Priority Application Federal | Priority 
Applicant school district No. construc- index Applicant school district No. construc- index 
tion grant tion grant 
ALABAMA CALIFORNIA—Continued 
Ozark 28 ews -| 63-C-10A13_ __ $76, 145 7.8 || Yuba School District 63-C-910A13__ $93, 000 8.6 
Enterprise City Board of a ies ..--| 62-C-11A12.__ 31,270 3.6 || National Elementary School District 63-00-3813. 152. 675 7.6 
M A Tonis, ‘School District.. -| 63-C-901 A13. _ 25, 7 6.4 || Ocean View School District. -| 63-C-623A13_ 61, 845 7.4 
Simi Valley Unified School District... 660-0124138 193, 750 8.6 
ALASKA Atwater Element School District. -2 68-00-6413. 143, 292 0 
Newark School District 62-C-912A12__ 48, 910 3.8 
Ketchikan Independent School District. . 62-C-1002A12 . 207, 770 8.0 
COLORADO 
ARIZONA 
Mapleton School District No. 1. 62-C-506A12__ 108, 000 7.6 
Sunnyside Elemen: School District No. 12.| 62-C-4A12___. 97, 635 8.4 
Tucson High School District No. 111 630-1101413 284, 490 8.6 FLORIDA 
ARKANSAS Brevard County Board of Public Instruction. 63-C1013____- 43, 033 8.9 
Seminole County Board of Public Instruc- | 62~C-408A12__ 177, 175 5.4 
Pulaski County Special School District 63-C-2313— 270, 000 8.1 tion. 63-C-403.A 13. 166, 950 4.4 
63-C-2C13__.- 10, 089 4.2 GEORGIA 
sa Houston County Board of Educati 62-C-14B 68, 0 
ouston County Board o ucation.....--- -C-14B12... 168, 480 
Central Unified Elementary School District. 63-C-702A13. 41, 230 3.6 
Lemoore Unified Hi; one District 630-8158183. 17, 825 0 ILLINOIS 
Grossmont Unified h School District_._.. 62-C-35A12_ __ 355, 510 8.0 
Adelanto Elementary School District 62-C-227A12__ 86, 432 0 Freebur burg. Gos Comunonity Common School Dis- | 62-C-12A12___ 1,785 0 
63-C-227 418. 31, 887 0 
Vista Unified School District. 63-C-61A 13... 279, 600 7.3 KANSAS 
Manteca Unified High School District 62-C-415A12__ 51,173 8.6 
63-C-415A 13.. 12, 400 2.2 || Salina Public Schools 63-C-407 A13.. 46, 980 1.6 
Hanford Independent School District 63-C-901A 13.. 48, 050 3.4 || Common School District No. 72, Pauline 62-C-201A12_~ 92, 568 7.7 
Merced Unified High School District OEP TRT a 18 1 H Carbondale Common School District No: 21_| 62-C-601A12__ 5, 600 7.4 
62-C-6. 2 „ 8 
Vietor Elementary School District 62-C-40 412 63, 510 0 KENTUCKY 
63-C-46A 13.. 23, 510 0 
Yuba City Unified High School District 63-C-913A13 _ - 59, 675 8.6 || Board of Education of Elizabethtown Inde- | 63-C-6A13___- 33,000 4.0 
Wheatland School District 63-C-401A 13.. 126, 635 8.2 pendent School District. 
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school facilities under Public Law 815 which cannot be approved 


JSunds currently available, amount of Federal ration and priority index, by State—Continued 


Applicant school distriet 


i IE prt 1 5 


Applicant school district 


8 pose 
MARYLAND OREGON 
Harford County Board of Education Jefferson County School District No. 30. 63-C-1101A13_ $16, 675 0 
Prince George's County Board of Education. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Washington Township School District... ... 62-C-504A12_. 44, 010 6.8 
MASSACHUSETTS 
it i cia i) SOUTH CAROLINA 
Town of Nantucket School Commission 
School District No. 2, Richland County. . 63-C-SE13____ 137, 270 9.0 
NEVADA 
a. SOUTH DAKOTA 
Clark County, School District, e 
i — Hill el dependant $ School District No. 10. 62~C-1001A12__ 23, 736 0 
MISSOURI Newell a School District No. 7. 62-C-1002A12_ 7,095 5.0 
White River Independent School District | 63-C-507A13__ 7,029 0 
LaMonte School District RI No. 2. 
TENNESSEE 
NEW JERSEY 
Manchester Board of Education— 62-C-6A12__ 19, 090 9.2 
Board of Education, Township of Pemberton_ ree 
NEW MEXICO 
Independent School District of EI Paso 63-C-8A13___. „950 2.0 
3 Municipal School No. 45 Ysleta ee ye School District 63-C-2A13___ 159, 140 2.6 
Clovis Municipal School District No. 1 1 Independent School District, | 63-C-504B13. 246 7.1 
NEW YORK Potter County Consolidated Common | 63~C-702A13__ 925 5.2 
School District No. 3. 
Rome City School Distriet --.-------------- 
VIRGINIA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
York County School Board_-_.___._...---.--- 63-C-5A13 220,342 9.2 
Cumberland County Board of Education 
WASHINGTON 
OT. 
et RA Ephrata School District No. 168 62-C-55A12_. 44,800 5.2 
Oak Grove School District No. 12 63-C-1102413. 49, 841 0 
WYOMING 
A 
Sig ae) Fremont County Vocational High School | 62-C-R01A12_. 25, 137 0 
Independent School District No. 6, Gore 620-4004412. 5,995 8.4 District. 
Norman Independent School District No. 20. 63-C-11A13__- 70,000 3.4 
62-C-11412. 130, 255 8. 4 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Utah, in support of his pro- 
posed amendment to the Labor-HEW 
appropriation bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of an additional $22,799,000 to im- 
pacted area school districts for the fiscal 
year 1962. Of the total amount $15,- 
707,000 is for payments for school dis- 
tricts for operation and maintenance 
under Public Law 874, and $7,092,000 is 
for assistance for school construction 
under Public Law 815. These amounts 
provide for the full authorization for 
these programs in the fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. President, no one regrets more 
than I do the situation existing at pres- 
ent with regard to conferences between 
the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, especially as the impasse 
between the two bodies affects the appro- 
priation of needed funds for so many of 
the programs of the Government. Iam 
especially regretful that the disagree- 
ment of the two committees has held 
up the second supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for 1962 which provided the $22 
million for the impacted areas which the 
amendment would now provide. I am 
sorry that the second supplemental could 
not be passed. I recognize that the 
amendment of my colleague from Utah is 
not the customary manner in which to 
provide these funds. Nevertheless, since 
it appears that there is little or no hope 
for the passage of the second supple- 
mental bill, I firmly endorse the amend- 
ment as the only practical method now 


remaining to provide funds for these im- 
portant programs. 

I know that the program of Public Law 
874 in providing operating and mainte- 
nance expenses for our schools in fed- 
erally impacted areas, and the program 
of Public Law 815 in providing construc- 
tion funds for such schools are important 
to many of my colleagues here today who 
represent States where the problem of 
Federal installations, and residence of 
schoolchildren on Federal installations, 
has been a very difficult problem for the 
schools. These Federal lands and prop- 
erties erode the moral tax base of the 
community, making it difficult for the 
local community to provide adequate 
funds for its school construction and 
maintenance. The programs of Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815 go a long 
way to make up this financial deficiency 
for the schools in impacted areas. I am 
happy to associate myself with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss] in urging 
this amendment to the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriation bill to provide over $22 mil- 
lion for these fine programs. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I voice my 
strong support of the amendment offered 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss]. This amendment 
serves the most important purpose of 
providing all the funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1962 for both operation and 
maintenance and construction assistance 
to federally impacted school districts. 

As my colleagues know, last year Con- 
gress extended without amendment for 
2 years legislation authorizing assistance 
to federally impacted school districts. 


School districts across the Nation 
planned their budgets in good faith and 
reliance on this congressional action. 
The existing appropriation is sufficient to 
pay only 92 percent of the funds author- 
ized for our Nation’s federally impacted 
school districts, which now are faced 
with serious budget problems through no 
fault of their own. The Moss amend- 
ment would do simple justice by amend- 
ing the Labor-HEW appropriation bill 
to include the required appropriation 
so that these school districts might meet 
their budget commitments. 

This amendment is highly important 
to my own State of Rhode Island. With- 
out the necessary appropriation author- 
ized in this amendment, Rhode Island 
will lack anticipated Federal assistance 
in the form of $26,300 in construction 
funds and $169,700 in operation and 
maintenance funds to complete the fiscal 
year 1962. 

It seems perfectly clear to me that 
federally impacted school districts both 
in Rhode Island and throughout the 
Nation have every right to expect that 
the funds due them under the law as 
passed by Congress will be paid in full, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me with the under- 
standing that he will not lose his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 
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ENRICHMENT AND SANITARY 
PACKAGING OF RICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with the concurrence of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1699, S. 3152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3152) to provide for the nutritional en- 
richment and sanitary packaging of rice 
prior to its distribution under certain 
Federal programs, including the national 
school lunch program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“fiour,” to strike out and“, and at the 
beginning of line 8, to insert “(3) by 
adding after the word ‘pounds’ in the 
last sentence thereof the following 
phrase ‘unless a larger container is re- 
quested by the recipient agency,’ and 
(4) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘Nothing in this 
section shall prohibit the distribution of 
fortified parboiled rice which is substan- 
tially equal in nutritional value to that 
of enriched rice.’ ”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201(a) of the Act of September 21, 
1959 (73 Stat. 606, 610), is amended (1) by 
striking out “cornmeal, grits, and white 
flour” and inserting in lieu thereof corn- 
meal, grits, rice, and white flour“, (2) by 
inserting “enriched rice,” immediately after 
“enriched corn grits,” (3) by adding after the 
word “pounds” in the last sentence thereof 
the following phrase “unless a larger con- 
tainer is requested by the recipient agency”, 
and (4) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Nothing in this 
section shall prohibit the distribution of for- 
tified parboiled rice which is substantially 
equal in nutritional value to that of enriched 
rice.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
bill requires that rice distributed under 
section 416(3) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 to Indians, school lunch programs, 
and needy persons, or distributed under 
the National School Lunch Act or other 
law to schools be enriched so as to meet 
the standards for enrichment prescribed 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
and to be packaged in sanitary contain- 
ers not exceeding 50 pounds. 

Similar legislation was enacted for 
cornmeal, grits, and white flour in 1959 
as section 201 of Public Law 86-341, and 
the Senate has previously passed such 
legislation for rice. Section 201 origi- 
nated in S. 651 of the 86th Congress, 
which included rice. Following hear- 
ings, S. 651 was incorporated in a clean 
bill reported as S. 2522. It passed the 
Senate as part of H.R. 8609. As it 
passed the Senate, it included rice. In 
conference rice was dropped from the 
provisions of section 201. The testi- 
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mony on S. 651 pointed out that various 
jurisdictions require enrichment of rice 
offered for sale, and the 100-pound bur- 
lap bags in which rice was donated were 
too heavy to handle for the women who 
prepare school lunches, and that they 
tear, and take in dirt and moisture 
with consequent loss. 

The committee has recommended two 
amendments, both of which were sug- 
gested by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. One amendment would provide 
that fortified parboiled rice of equal 
nutritional value not be required to be 
enriched. The other would permit 
donation of any commodities covered by 
section 201 of Public Law 86-341 in con- 
tainers in excess of 50 pounds when re- 
quested by the recipient. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3152) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND OR- 
DER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 O'CLOCK A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield again? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, the Senator from 
Wisconsin will call up his amendment, 
which will be the pending question. 
There will be no further votes tonight. 
After the Senator from Wisconsin, the 
Senator from New York, and other Sen- 
ators complete their remarks, it is the 
intention of the leadership that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
deliberations tonight, it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10904) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments No. 7-10-62—C 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendments may be dis- 
pensed with. 


July 18 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, the amendments 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, are as follows: 


On page 15, line 16, strike out “$34,716,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$34,672,000”. 

On page 16, line 12, strike out ‘$282,322,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof 8232, 293,000“. 

On page 16, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
$63,686,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$55,045,000”. 

On page 21, line 19, strike out 825,500,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 623,900,000“. 

On page 24, line 13, strike out “$33,200,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 627,000,000“. 

On page 25, line 17, strike out “$10,662,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 610,062,000“. 

On page 26, line 3, strike out “$7,493,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $6,493,000". 

On page 26, line 10, strike out “$3,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 62,500,000“. 

On page 27, line 3, strike out 88,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 87,000,000“. 

On page 27, lines 9 and 10, strike out 
83,006,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,506,000”. 

On page 27, line 19, strike out ‘‘$226,220,- 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$1'76,220,000". 

On page 27, line 20, strike out “$150,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$100,000,000"’. 

On page 28, line 16, strike out 611,069, 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$10,069,000”. 

On page 28, line 25, strike out “$8,536,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,502,000”. 

On page 29, line 6, strike out “$4,542,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$4,022,000". 

On page 29, line 22, strike out “$25,407,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$23,607,000”. 

On page 31, line 18, strike out 65,892,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 84,292,000“. 

On page 32, line 2, strike out “$161,826,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 147,826,000“. 

On page 33, line 3, strike out “$158,409,- 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof 189,109,000“. 

On page 33, lines 7 and 8, strike out “$148,- 
599,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 8126, 
899,000”. 

On page 33, line 11, strike out “$149,398,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$126,898,000"’. 

On page 33, line 16, strike out $22,199,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 617,199,000“. 

On page 33, line 20, strike out “$105,721,- 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof 891,921,000“. 

On page 33, line 24, strike out 868,142,000 
and insert in lieu thereof “$59,342,000”. 

On page 34, line 12, strike out “$86,506,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$71,206,000”. 

On page 36, line 19, strike out “$6,332,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$5,974,000”. 

On page 42, line 5, strike out “$739,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$718,000”. 

On page 43, line 11, strike out “$1,458,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,410,000”. 

On page 43, line 23, strike out “$1,065,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$355,000”, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly on the amendments 
tonight. I spoke briefly yesterday. I 
expect to make my main presentation 
tomorrow. 

The amendments would reduce the 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Eduction, and Wel- 
fare by some $247 million. I should also 
say that the amendments would reduce 
every item in the appropriation measure 
to the level requested by the administra- 
tion and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. President, I have heard some criti- 
cism in the past few days that there has 
been some revision of views on the part 
of the Bureau of the Budget and on the 
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part of the administration since the 
testimony was given before the commit- 
tee 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will interrupt the Senator from 
Wisconsin to inquire whether he wishes 
to have the amendments considered en 
bloc. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, Mr. President; 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

ADMINISTRATION SUPPORTS PROXMIRE AMEND- 
MENT 


In this connection I wrote to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget to get his 
up-to-date view. I have now received 
his reply, in which he points out that the 
requests of the administration were for 
a 20-percent increase for the National 
Institutes of Health, compared to last 
year. He has also indicated in his letter 
that, while they have reviewed very care- 
fully the changes which may have de- 
veloped in the meanwhile, these were 
anticipated at the time the budget esti- 
mates were sent to the Congress. He 
concludes with the following paragraph: 

Taking all factors into account, the esti- 
mates contained in the President's budget 
for 1963 continue to represent his judgment 
of the funds needed to provide for a sound 
and effective rate of increase in the programs 
of the National Institutes of Health. 


I wish to emphasize that this is a sub- 
stantial rate of increase, a 20-percent 
rate of increase. The increase would be 
more than $100 million, even if my sug- 
gested cut is put into effect. 

Although my amendments would save 
a substantial amount of money, $247 mil- 
lion, the remaining amounts represent 
not only a generous appropriation but 
a big increase for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and a more than $100 million in- 
crease for the very vital work of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to the Honorable David 
Bell, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, PELL 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Juny 17, 1962. 

The Honorable Davi BELL, 
Director of the Budget, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BELL: The appropriation for the 
National Institutes of Health will be con- 
sidered by the Senate in the next few days. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
recommended an aggregate increase over the 
President's budget estimates for NIH of $120 
million, In the hearings and in the report 
accompanying this bill material is presented 
which indicates that the Budget Bureau im- 
posed certain reductions on the expected 
fund requirements submitted by NIH and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

I would very much like to know the spe- 
cific reasons and justifications for the budget 
decisions recommended by your Bureau, par- 
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ticularly in the light of the testimony pre- 
sented to the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees by public and private 
witnesses. 

Since the budget estimates were submitted 
several additional messages and studies have 
been released, among them the President's 
messages on medical education and on 
health, and a medical manpower survey. In 
the view of your Bureau, do these statements 
and studies justify an upward revision of 
the NIH budget estimates? In particular, 
would the goal of raising the quality and 
quantity of our Nation’s scientists be well 
served by the increase of $55.5 million recom- 
mended by the Senate committee for NIH 
training and fellowships? 

Since the appropriation in question may 
come up very soon, I hope you will be able 
to give me a reply to this letter at once. 
I thank you very much in advance for your 
assistance in this matter. 

Yours, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the response 
which I received today from Director 
Bell be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1962. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I have your let- 
ter of July 17, 1962, relating to the 1963 ap- 
propriation for the National Institutes of 
Health, 

The budget estimates of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
National Institutes were considered very 
carefully last fall by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President. 

The amounts recommended in the budget 
by the President reflected his belief that the 
support of medical research through the 
National Institutes should continue to grow 
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at an orderly rate consistent with the pru- 
dent and effective use of funds and trained 
manpower, and taking into account all fac- 
tors related to the framework of the budget 
asawhole. These criteria, in the President’s 
judgment, called for new obligational au- 
thority of $830 million for fiscal 1963. Actual 
obligations for fiscal 1962 appear to have been 
in the neighborhood of $694 million, so that 
the President’s 1963 budget recommendation 
will permit an increase of about $136 mil- 
lion over the 1962 program levels, or a growth 
of about 20 percent. 

It is quite true, as you point out in your 
letter, that the President has sent additional 
messages to the Congress, since the budget 
was transmitted in January, relating to 
health and education. However, the budget 
estimates anticipated these messages to the 
extent that the programs of the National 
Institutes were concerned. The study of 
medical research manpower which you also 
mention raises questions which need careful 
consideration as we look to the future, but it 
has not been viewed by the President as re- 
quiring a revision of the estimates now be- 
fore the Congress. Its principal significance, 
I believe, is its stress upon the need to im- 
prove the number and quality of graduates 
of our colleges and universities, and a long 
step would be taken in that direction under 
the President’s legislative proposals in the 
field of higher education, including medical 
education. 

Taking all factors into account, the esti- 
mates contained in the President’s budget 
for 1963 continue to represent his judgment 
of the funds needed to provide for a sound 
and effective rate of increase in the programs 
of the National Institutes of Health. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dav E. BELL, 
Director. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a table 
which I have prepared showing the 
specific increases in the 1962 spending 
level for each of the National Institutes 
of Health be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate committee's and budget (Proxmire amendment) increase in 1963 NIH budgel by 
institutes 


Dollars in millions} 


Percent 
increase in 
1962 1962 1963 budget budget Senate 
appropria- 1962 actual (Proxmire com- 
tion operating! spending | amendment) | amendment) | mittee 
over 1962 
spending 
level 
General research and services. 3 $127. 6 $125. 5 $118. 3 $147.8 16.5 8161.8 
Cancer Institute s 142. 8 127.0 117.7 139, 1 20.0 158, 4 
Mental health. $ 108. 9 107. 8 107. 8 126.9 18.0 148.6 
Heart Institute. > 132.9 113.3 108. 5 126. 9 18.0 149.4 
ental research ` 17.3 15,3 15.0 17.2 12.0 22.2 
Arthritis and metabolic.. * 81.8 81. 0 79.9 91.9 15.0 105. 7 
Allergy and infectious- > 56.1 55.9 54.8 59. 3 8.0 68.1 
Neurology and blindnes Š 70.8 65,8 62.2 71.2 15.0 86. 5 
Health research facilities. e 30.0 30.0 30.0 50.0 67.0 50.5 
St Er A aap a Fs 768. 3 721. 7 694. 5 830. 4 20. 0 951. 8 


1 Represents amount available after $46,600,000 was held in reserve at direction of HEW Secretary Ribicoff. 


THREATENED STRIKE IN INDUS- 
TRIES MANUFACTURING MISSILE 
PARTS 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last 

week the Subcommittee on Prepared- 

ness of the Senate Committee on Armed 

Services started hearings to inquire into 


the value, condition, survivability, and 
reliability of our strategie striking 
power. The study included missiles, 
bombers, the Polaris submarine missiles, 
and related subjects. 

On Monday of this week I was very 
much concerned to read in newspapers 
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of a threatened strike at a number of 
plants making essential component parts 
of our strategic weapons. In the inter- 
vening time, the situation has grown 
more serious. Now we are confronted 
with a threatened strike that may shut 
down the bulk of the Nation’s missile 
and aircraft industry. 

This strike threat points directly at 
the heart of our country's strategic de- 
fense capability. If permitted to occur, 
it will place in jeopardy absolutely es- 
sential schedules for mustering the 
critical power of our intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. It will jeopardize im- 
portant schedules for vital space mis- 
sions. It will imperil urgent programs 
for other missiles, for aircraft, for com- 
ponents of military communications 
systems, and many other critical mili- 
tary items. 

The categories I have mentioned cover 
the entire field of what we might call 
our frontline strategic weapons. Only 
yesterday the Secretary of the Air Force 
and General LeMay appeared at one of 
our highly important classified and 
closed sessions of the committee with 
reference to the general subject of our 
strategic striking power, its condition, 
capability, and our needs, particularly 
within the next year or two. We did 
not discuss the strike at that meeting, 
but the testimony given was very im- 
pressive, and caused special comment by 
members of the committee who are ex- 
perienced in the problems incident to 
those vital developments. 

Let me make it clear that I am not 
antagonistic to the legitimate aspira- 
tions of labor. This, however, is not the 
issue. The basic and fundamental issue 
is whether any person or any group has 
the right to go on strike against the 
Nation’s security and against the coun- 
try itself. The very survival of the 
American people may very well depend 
upon the uninterrupted production of 
our essential weapons. 

It is particularly urgent and vital that 
there be no suspension of work on our 
ballistic missiles at this time. We know, 

as do the workers in the missile industry, 

that we are placing ever-increasing re- 
liance upon our strategic missiles as a 
deterrent to war. The new production 
of long-range bombers has been discon- 
tinued. The administration has not yet 
decided to proceed with the production 
of the RS-70; which is the next pros- 
pective family of bombers. 

So production has stopped on the old 
ones and the news ones have not yet 
moved into the production field. For 
these reasons there is nothing more 
critical to our national defense than 
getting the maximum number of missiles 
operational in the shortest time possible. 
Any obstruction of this is a reckless 
gamble with our national survival and 
unwittingly lends aid and comfort to 
our enemy. 

Against the backdrop of these somber 
and critical times, it is almost unthink- 
able that our aerospace workers should 
even consider the luxury of a strike. Yet 
the cold hard fact of the situation is that 
the unions have set a strike deadline for 
July 23 next Monday, unless their 
demands are met. 
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The consequences of such a strike are 
almost incalculable. It would imperil 
all three ICBM programs—Atlas, Titan, 
and Minuteman. Because of subcon- 
tract and supply arrangements, no one 
large part of the missile industry can be 
shut down without affecting other parts. 

The strike would threaten work at the 
missile sites themselves. It would delay 
completion of Atlas F squadrons now 
undergoing final installation and check- 
out. 

The Atlas F has come all the way 
from planning to tryouts, and now it 
has actually been put in the ground 
and is almost ready to go. It is ready 
for final installation and checkout. A 
strike would delay its completion. 

The planned operational date of Titan 
II missiles would be placed in jeopardy. 
There would be an almost inevitable 
slippage in the Minuteman program— 
the Minuteman is the second generation 
landbased ICBM upon which we place 
so much of our reliance for the future. 

These are not the only weapons or 
programs which would be jeopardized. 
There is involved also the production of 
systems and components in support of 
NASA space efforts. One of the com- 
panies involved produces a significant 
component of the Skybolt. The Skybolt 
is the air-to-ground missile that is being 
perfected to become a component part 
of the long-range B-52 bombers. Delays 
in the current production of the Hound 
Dog would degrade the deterrent ca- 
pability of the Strategic Air Command. 
Our vital sea-based Polaris program 
would be slowed. 

In the aircraft field, the production 
and modification schedules for the B-58 
would be delayed and like delays would 
occur in deliveries of critical components 
of the B-52 heavy bomber and KC-135 
tanker, essential elements of SAC 
capability. 

In addition to the immediate impact 
on weapon systems currently in produc- 
tion, interruption of major research and 
development programs would necessarily 
delay planned technological improve- 
ment in many combat weapon systems. 

The blunt truth of the matter is that 
the safety and survival of this country 
demands that these critical weapon sys- 
tems and equipment be ready for use on 
schedule. A catastrophic stoppage of 
work must be prevented at all costs. 

It is bitterly ironic, I think, that the 
unions talk of strike even while our 
fighting men are at battle stations in 
hardship posts all around the world. 
Some of our soldiers have only recently 
been called upon to make the supreme 
sacrifice in South Vietnam. Our soldiers 
and marines are on lonely vigils in the 
steaming jungles of southeast Asia and 
the barren mountains of Korea—sep- 
arated from their loved ones for months 
at a time. Our airmen of the Strategic 
Air Command are on constant alert and 
the seamen who man our Polaris sub- 
marines constantly patrol the lonely 
waters of the North Atlantic. 

These sacrifices are demanded of our 
military personnel in the interest of the 
safety and survival of our country. Is it 
too much to demand that our civilian 
workers make a much lesser sacrifice for 
the same cause? 
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I am somewhat encouraged by two de- 
velopments. The first was the statement 
by Secretary of Labor Goldberg that an 
interruption of missile production would 
not be permitted. The second was the 
agreement reached by Douglas Aircraft 
Co. and the unions which will avert the 
scheduled strike at this company if it is 
ratified by the workers. I sincerely hope 
that this agreement will result in in- 
tensified bargaining between the unions 
and the other companies of this impor- 
tant defense industry and that fair and 
equitable accords will be reached which 
will insure uninterrupted production 
throughout the entire industry. 

However, whether or not an agree- 
ment is reached, a stoppage of work in 
these defense industries must be pre- 
vented at all costs. If the negotiations 
break down I hope and trust that the 
administration will be fully responsive 
to its duty and obligation and will, with- 
out delay, take all action within its power 
to keep the workers on the job and the 
production lines in operation. 

Finally, it may very well be that Con- 
gress itself will be called up to act in this 
matter. Although there has been some 
improvement of late we have already 
lost far too much time in our missile pro- 
gram from work stoppages. I, for one, 
believe that even 1 day lost for this rea- 
son is 1 day too many. 

The Congress, of course, has a direct 
responsibility in this matter. Even 
though the scheduled strikes may not 
occur the very threat of them raises a 
serious question. ‘Therefore, I believe 
that it is time that we examine existing 
legislation for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether we have given the Govern- 
ment adequate statutory authority to 
prevent strikes in areas which are vital 
to the national security. We should 
then be prepared to take bold, positive, 
and immediate action to place on the 
books such laws as may be needed to 
guarantee the continued and uninter- 
rupted production and flow of our vital 
and essential weapons. Our obligation 
to the Nation and to the people demands 
that we do no less. 

Last year there was introduced, and 
there is pending now, S. 2631, the title 
of which is “To prohibit strikes by em- 
ployees employed in certain strategic and 
defense facilities.” 

The title of the bill and its purposes 
fit as a glove fits the hand the situation 
that is again developing. 

The consequences of these strikes and 
stoppages and slippages can be tremen- 
dous. While at first the result would 
not be disastrous, they could very well 
lead to a real national disaster as they 
affect all of these plants. If we have 
any sincerity of purpose, and if we mean 
what we say with reference to backing 
up the men on the frontline and back- 
ing up the entire program, we must abso- 
lutely see to it that these strikes do not 
happen and that these delays and slip- 
pages do not occur. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First I commend 
with all possible vigor the Senator from 
Mississippi on his statement and his call- 
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ing the attention of the Nation to this 
threat to our security. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it is not true that under 
the emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act there already exists limited 
machinery under which these operations 
can be kept going for 80 days? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe that is cor- 
rect, I believe that under present law 
there is already authority in that regard. 
I point out, not by way of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act provisions, but by way of the 
power of the President in this field, that 
this authority exists. However, I point 
to the additional problem that exists be- 
cause of strikes in these plants and in 
the plants that manufacture the com- 
ponent parts. This matter has already 
been dealt with in S. 2631, of which, in- 
cidentally, the distinguished Senator 
from Florida is a coauthor. It is de- 
signed to cover these specific acts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
in the case of the threatened shutdown 
at Oak Ridge in the atomic energy plant 
some years ago the emergency provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act was used suc- 
cessfully to keep that facility operating? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the Senator's 
recollection, and it is mine also. I do not 
know when it was. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for calling attention to the fact that if 
the 80-day provisions are not adequate, 
it is the clear duty of Congress to pass 
such legislation as will prevent complete- 
ly stoppages at plants of the strategic 
importance to which the Senator from 
Mississippi has referred. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I stand with him on 
that proposal. I hope Congress will. I 
believe Congress will stand with him and 
certainly the whole Nation will stand 
with him in that regard. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

I point out and emphasize again that 
this matter is subject to the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, but it is the 
belief of the Senator from Mississippi 
that we need additional legislation be- 
cause of the urgency and the need and 
because of the very critical situation in 
which we find ourselves, particularly 
when we are between bomber and mis- 
sile development. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10904) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, immediately following the consider- 
ation of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I hope to have 
the opportunity to call up my amend- 
ment identified as “7-3-62—C.” My 
amendment would limit the program 
under the head “Hospital Construction 
Activities,“ in the pending appropria- 
tion bill, so that these disbursements 
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might not be made to hospitals which 
are made available to persons on the 
basis of segregation, on the ground of 
color, and would be limited to hospitals 
which are made available without dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, creed, 
or color in any respect whatever. 

We have had other so-called antidis- 
crimination amendments, but I believe 
here is one which is really unique, in a 
class by itself, for there exists in the law 
of the United States a shameful anom- 
aly. That anomaly exists in the so- 
called Hill-Burton Act, specifically in 
section 291e. (f). The Hill-Burton Act 
provides, in effect, for precisely what 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared to be unconstitutional. 
That section of the Hill-Burton Act, 
dealing with the duties of the Surgeon 
General, provides: 

That the State plan shall provide for ade- 
quate hospital facilities for the people resid- 
ing in a State, without discrimination on 
account of race, creed, or color, and shall 
provide for adequate hospital facilities for 
persons unable to pay therefor. Such regu- 
lation may require that before approval of 
any application for a hospital or addition to 
a hospital is recommended by a State agency, 
assurance shall be received by the State from 
the applicant that (1) such hospital or addi- 
tion to a hospital will be made available to 
all persons residing in the territorial area of 
the applicant, without discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color, but an excep- 
tion shall be made in cases where separate 
hospital facilities are provided for separate 
population groups, if the plan makes equi- 
table provision on the basis of need for fa- 
cilities and services of like quality for each 
such group; 


Mr. President, that language carries 
out in law the doctrine of Plessy against 
Ferguson for equal but separate facil- 
ities. The Supreme Court held in the 
Brown case, in 1954, that separate facil- 
ities cannot be equal, and, therefore, 
when Government-supported, cannot be 
supported on that basis. 

Yet if we provide the funds which are 
called for in the hospital construction 
activities section of the bill, we shall be 
running ourselves, by express mandate, 
exactly counter to the dictates of the 
Supreme Court in Brown against Board 
of Education. This is no illusory problem. 
One hundred of the four thousand hospi- 
tals in the Nation which have received 
Hill-Burton aid provide separate but 
equal facilities—at least, they are alleg- 
edly separate but equal facilities—and 
are essentially using this provision of the 
law. 

It is unthinkable; nonetheless, here 
we are, in 1962, with precisely that kind 
of situation. Also, surveys which I have 
conducted, as well as litigations which 
are now pending, indicate that there is 
widespread discrimination in hospitals 
on account of color. This practice is not 
confined only to the Southern States, but 
it is practically endemic in the States of 
Deep South. 

Since the inception of the Hill-Burton 
program, 11 Southern States have re- 
ceived $562,921,000, or roughly one-third 
of the $1,550,214,000 spent or obligated 
by the Federal Government in respect of 
Hill-Burton aid. 

It seems to me that this question 
should not even be arguable at this stage 
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of our national life. Yet I am confident 
that it will be, as we all know, argued 
very heatedly. I point out that two liti- 
gations have now been started, using as 
the gravamen of the suits the legal situ- 
ation which I have described. Both suits 
were started, on behalf of the plaintiffs, 
by lawyers associated with the Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, They are re- 
lated to hospitals, primarily the Moses 
H. Cone Memorial Hospital at Greens- 
boro, N. C., and also to the Wesley Long 
Community Hospital. 

One of the plaintiffs, a dentist, states 
that when a Negro patient desires to en- 
ter Cone Memorial Hospital, he must 
either discharge his Negro doctor or 
dentist or accept treatment from a white 
staff member. 

We know that there is widespread dis- 
crimination throughout the country with 
respect to jobs and housing, and in other 
fields of human endeavor. Somehow or 
other, while we fight those battles, we 
seem to endure them. But think of hos- 
pitals in terms of health. Every once 
in a while we read in the press the most 
heartrending stories of Negroes shunted 
from one admitting ward to another, 
until such time as they can get into a 
hospital. Think of the actual dangers 
to health in that regard. In such a situ- 
ation, the humanitarian aspect is of the 
greatest moment. 

I stated earlier that I had made a sur- 
vey with respect to discrimination in 
hospitals. I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the results of that survey. Be- 
cause the survey indicated that this kind 
of discrimination was so widespread, I 
introduced, on September 23, 1961, in 
the first session of this Congress, a bill, 
S. 2625, to amend the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act in order to conform 
the act to what is the law under Brown 
against Board of Education. 

No hearing has been held upon that 
bill. It was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, of which 
I am a member, and of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], who is in charge of the appro- 
priation bill, is the chairman. Notwith- 
standing that, about 9 months have 
elapsed. I could not in good conscience 
lend myself to voting funds under the 
Hill-Burton program without making 
every effort which it is within my power 
to make to eliminate from that act the 
discriminatory, completely, in my opin- 
ion, unwise and anomalous practice of 
discrimination through the so-called use 
of separate but equal facilities. Yet this 
concept is actually embedded in the Hill- 
Burton Act. Parenthetically, I might 
add that tomorrow, when I debate the 
amendment, I will give a considerable 
number of examples and instances, in an 
effort to be specific and precise. 

Our surveys show the discrimination 
which is being practiced in this field. 
Therefore, I feel it to be my duty to 
press this amendment. There is only 
one way in which this money, which is 
desirable money, naturally, to help in 
the construction of hospitals, can be 
spent in consonance with the supreme 
law of the land. I feel it not only my 
duty as a Senator, but a moral duty, as 
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well. I do not believe that discrimina- 
tion is justified in this country under 
our Constitution and the community of 
first-class citizenship. I believe grada- 
tion in terms of class discrimination in 
the use of health facilities of this type, 
which are publicly supported, and as 
they will be supported by the very money 
which will be appropriated in the bill, 
to be completely out of context with 
American public life, and reprehensible 
in terms of our Constitution and laws 
and the finding of the Supreme Court. 
It is a condition which cries out for cor- 
rection. 

Mr. President, I have made these re- 
marks today because I consider this sit- 
uation to be a real anomaly in the law. 
It is a situation of pressing injustice. 

I hope very much that Senators who 
read the Recorp tonight may give con- 
sideration on an urgent basis to the 
pending amendment and be prepared to- 
morrow to give it the support which I 
feel it so properly deserves. In that 
connection, I should like to direct Sen- 
ators to my original report to the Sen- 
ate on this subject, which is contained 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
107, part 16, pages 21002-21003; to the 
introduction of various data upon this 
subject, together with a record of litiga- 
tions which have been instituted, which 
appears in the RECORD of February 19, 
1962, at pages 2436-2437; and also to the 
notice that I would raise this question, 
which appears in the Recorp of July 3, 
at page 12648. 

I hope Senators will acquaint them- 
selves with the facts and circumstances 
to which I have just referred and will 
give support to what I consider to be an 
urgently required and essential measure 
of justice with respect to this particular 
appropriation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment upon language in the 
committee report in two places: On page 
5, with regard to the separation of the 
administration of the unemployment 
compensation program and the employ- 
ment service; and on page 6, about the 
language used in reference to the action 
taken by the Secretary of Labor regard- 
ing the use of Mexican nationals on 
farms in the United States. 

In the first instance, the committee re- 
port makes reference to what is an ad- 
ministrative decision. I think the deci- 
sion not only is justified, but should 
have been made long ago. 

The second item is by way of criticism 
of the Secretary’s ruling with reference 
to the question of what constitutes sea- 
sonal or temporary work under the Mex- 
ican farm labor program. 

The report raises the interesting ques- 
tion—which should be of concern to the 
Senate—that, more and more, we are 
moving into a situation in which we have 
government by committee report, and 
sometimes the committee report is more 
important than the original legislation. 
One can make a point of order against 
such legislation in an appropriation bill; 
and perhaps we should adopt a rule 
which would permit us to make a point 
of order against such language in a com- 
mittee report. 

The action taken by the Department 
of Labor to provide some degree of sepa- 
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ration of the Employment Service and 
unemployment compensation operations 
is desirable. I and several other Sena- 
tors served on the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Problems, in 
1859 and 1960. We had occasion to 
study this problem in detail, to hold 
hearings in a number of States, and to 
have special studies prepared by labor 
market experts. 

Our investigations impressed me with 
the fact that strengthening and improv- 
ing the Employment Service is one of the 
most necessary steps to be taken if we 
are to meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment. I think it rather clear that the 
public image of the Employment Service 
is frequently that of the place where un- 
employment-insurance benefits are paid, 
rather than the place at which to obtain 
employment. Consequently, the use of 
the Service is limited. All too often it 
is viewed as a place of last resort, rather 
than a positive service to assist in bring- 
ing qualified workers and jobs together 
in an orderly manner. When unemploy- 
ment is heavy, the work of the Service is 
frequently so greatly taken up with 
claims for unemployment benefits and 
with processing them that the Employ- 
ment Service suffers. 

We have taken steps to expand Fed- 
eral and State efforts to train and re- 
train workers. The success of this meas- 
ure involves, I believe, giving even 
greater attention to the development of 
the Employment Service to help deter- 
mine what jobs the workers should be 
retrained for and to place them, after 
training, in the most suitable employ- 
ment, 

These things, taken together, put new 
responsibilities on the Employment 
Service. Therefore, I think the work of 
the Bureau of Employment Security 
in dealing with unemployment compen- 
sation and in dealing specifically with 
employment services should be kept sep- 
arate insofar as possible so there will 
be a better understanding about the 
two, and more efficient operation. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
comment about the item in the commit- 
tee report in the section, “Compliance 
Activities, Mexican Farm Labor Pro- 
gram,” page 6. The Department of La- 
bor is criticized for its regulations which 
implement the section of the law which 
states that Mexican nationals shall be 
used only for temporary or seasonal oc- 
cupations. The Secretary has issued 
regulations, under this provision, which 
set a maximum of 210 days, in a 35-week 
period, as the maximum time Mexican 
nationals can be assigned to a single 
employer. The committee report states: 

The committee is concerned with the ef- 
fect of the 210-day limitation on employ- 
ment of Mexican nationals on farms oper- 
ating in some areas of the United States, 
especially where there is a yearlong growing 
season and a lack of domestic labor. The 
committee is informed that the application 
of this limitation to an individual farmer 
may have FF 
labor to grow and harvest a 
crops after expiration of the 210-day Bata 


In order to evaluate the reasonableness 
of the Secretary’s regulation, it is neces- 
sary to review the history of the lan- 
guage in the law. 


July 18 


I introduced the bill in the Senate 
last year; and the bill had the full sup- 
port of the administration. The bill 
extended the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram, but on condition that several safe- 
guards were added to prevent the pro- 
gram from having adverse effects on the 
wages, hours, and working conditions of 
domestic farmworkers and to eliminate 
some of the abuses which had developed 
in the 10-year history of the program. 

One of the provisions of my bill was 
that no workers should be recruited “for 
employment in other than temporary or 
seasonal occupations, except in specific 
cases when found by the Secretary of 
Labor necessary for a temporary period 
to avoid undue hardship.” 

The provision was approved by the 
Senate, and was retained in the confer- 
ence; and the conference report specifi- 
cally states: 


The purpose of the program is to supple- 
ment the domestic labor force in peak pe- 
riods, such as at harvest time, when crops 
may be lost through a lack of sufficient 
workers. It is not intended to provide Mexi- 
can workers for year-round jobs which might 
well be filled by domestic workers. 


This statement of the conference re- 
port corresponds to my interpretation of 
the language when I introduced the bill, 
and I do not recall that at the hearings 
or at the executive sessions of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture we gave any other 
interpretation to the language. In his 
statement at the hearings on the bill, 
Secretary Goldberg discussed this pro- 
vision, and stated: 


We also recommend an amendment con- 
tained in S, 1945 to prohibit generally the 
employment of Mexican workers admitted 
under Public Law 78 in other than tempo- 
rary or seasonal work or in work involving 
the operation of power-driven machinery. 
The Secretary could grant temporary excep- 
tions where he believes this necessary to pre- 
vent undue hardship. He would use this 
authority to permit gradual adjustment 
where farmers are now dependent upon Mex- 
ican workers for year-round or machine jobs. 

Although the Mexican labor program when 
initially enacted was viewed as a means of 
meeting seasonal shortages of unskilled fleld 
hands, this purpose was not specified in the 
law. Consequently, we now have substan- 
tial numbers of braceros employed on me- 
chanical equipment and additional thou- 
sands in year-round jobs. In view of the 
substantial underemployment and unem- 
ployment characteristics of our own farm 
work force, the alleged shortage of U.S, work- 
ers for skilled and year-round jobs are be- 
lieved to reflect problems of wage levels and 
employee relations rather than true short- 
age of labor. We believe that the Congress 
should so conclude, leaving the Secretary 
with discretion only to grant temporary ex- 
ceptions in specific hardship cases. 


That statement was made by Arthur 
J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor, at the 
hearings on the bill to extend the Mexi- 
can farm labor program, on June 13, 
1961. 

In signing the bill, President Kennedy 
directed the Secretary of Labor to pre- 
scribe standards. He said: 


The adverse effect of the Mexican farm 
labor program as it has operated in recent 
years on the wage and employment condi- 
tions of domestic workers is clear and is 
cumulative in its impact. We cannot afford 
to disregard it. Therefore I sign this bill 
with the assurance that the Secretary of 
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Labor will, by every means at his disposal, 
use the authority vested in him under the 
law to prescribe the standards and to make 
the determinations essential for the protec- 
tion of the and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers. 


Before issuing the regulations, Secre- 
tary Goldberg held a series of consulta- 
tions with all interested parties. A pub- 
lic hearing was held in Washington on 
December 8, and at the hearing all inter- 
ested parties had an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views on the Department 
proposals for implementing the legisla- 
tion. Following this, additional confer- 
ences were held with representatives of 
farm employers and workers and inter- 
ested Members of Congress. Only after 
this, on March 21 of this year, did the 
Department issue its regulations includ- 
ing the 210-days-in-35-weeks limitation. 

I believe there might be some reason 
for questioning the Secretary as to why 
he was so generous in allowing an em- 
ployer to secure Mexican nationals for 
up to 210 days for “temporary and sea- 
sonal” work. 

Certainly 210 days in 35 weeks—more 
than half a year—could scarcely qualify 
as temporary employment under the 
traditional practices and precedents 
which relate to this legislation and to 
this program. I cannot agree with the 
language of the report which criticizes 
him for not permitting employers to hire 
such workers for a longer period as a 
regular course. Of course, the law per- 
mits him to make exceptions for tem- 
porary periods to prevent undue hard- 
ship; but since the regulations have 
been in effect only since the end of 
March, it is obvious that there has not 
been time to test the Secretary's re- 
sponse to such requests. 

There is some room for discussion as 
to what is meant by “temporary and sea- 
sonal work“; but in relation to this pro- 
gram, the period permitted by the Sec- 
retary is ample. 

There is, first of all, the international 
agreement between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and ours which limits the period 
during which Mexican nationals can be 
employed in the United States to 6 
months, although 15 percent of the total 
labor recruited can be extended for an 
additional 3 months. In other words, 
from the point of view of the two Gov- 
ernments, permission to enter for 
“temporary and seasonal work” is set 
at 6 months. This is the basic stand- 
ard which should be applied; but on 
the side of the liberality, the additional 
15 percent of the total is permitted by 
way of exception. To be consistent 
with the spirit of the agreement, the time 
for which the growers can obtain them 
as temporary and seasonal labor should 
be about the same. 

Second, the definition of seasonal“ is 
well-established in labor statistics. The 
Bureau of the Census has defined sea- 
sonal agricultural employment as that 
lasting less than 150 days. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture uses a similar for- 
mula in reporting on hired farm- 
workers: Those working fewer than 150 
days in the year are classified as 
“seasonal.” Workers employed 150 to 
249 days are classified as “regular 
workers.” And those who work more 
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than 250 days are classified as “year- 
round.” 

So by existing and established stand- 
ards, the 210-day limitation certainly 
falls well within the limits of seasonal 
employment. 

Finally, the number of Mexican na- 
tionals who are employed under the pro- 
gram varies greatly from month to 
month and season to season; for in- 
stance, in February 1960, there were 
60,000 Mexican nationals employed, 
97,000 in May, 128,000 in June, 227,000 
in October, and 75,000 in December. 

There are, of course, a few areas of 
the. Nation where agricultural produc- 
tion continues throughout the year, and 
by stretching the point, one might argue 
that continuous year-round employ- 
ment in these cases is seasonal. But 
certainly this is to stretch a point. Even 
so, it could hardly be classified as tem- 
porary, even if it is seasonal. 

I suppose all agricultural employment 
is seasonal, because agricultural work 
depends upon the season, but certainly 
agricultural work which continues more 
than 210 days in a given area could not, 
by any reasonable standards, be classi- 
fied as temporary. 

The purpose of the amendment 
adopted last year was to break the pat- 
tern by which Mexican nationals were 
being used continuously from year to 
year, and to provide an incentive for 
growers to make conscientious efforts to 
recruit domestic workers. 

For these reasons, I believe that if the 
Secretary were to go beyond the present 
210-days-in-35-weeks limitation, the in- 
tent of the law would be undermined, 
and we would have government not by 
the normal processes of legislative action 
by Congress, but by virtue of interpreta- 
tion added to legislation in committee 
reports on the appropriation bill. So 
this procedure has at least two counts 
against it: First, that it should not be 
enacted, if we can call it that, or put 
into effect because this is an appropria- 
tion bill; and, second, that it is not legis- 
lative action and it should not become 
effective by virtue of being written into 
a committee report. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. 
ator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
joined with the junior Senator from 
Minnesota last year in urging that the 
Mexican farm labor program be revised. 
I have always felt that this program 
should not serve to depress wages and 
conditions for our own domestic work- 
ers in agriculture. It must only be an 
“emergency escape valve” for those crit- 
ical periods in which not enough do- 
mestie labor is available. The amend- 
ments which were adopted last year 
moved happily in this direction. We 
did not reform this program as much 
as I would have liked, but the changes 
were beneficial. 

I agree with my colleague from Min- 
nesota that the language in this report 
goes somewhat beyond the responsibil- 
ity of the Appropriations Committee, 
and puts the committee in the position 
of making policy declarations contrary 


I yield to the Sen- 
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to what we decided here in the Congress 
last year. The Secretary of Labor is, 
of course, not bound by this language. 
I agree entirely with what the Senator 
from Minnesota has said, and I would 
like to associate myself with his re- 
marks. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York, and I am glad 
to have him agree with me on this 
point. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
is another matter, in connection with 
this report, to which the Senator from 
Minnesota addressed himself previously, 
upon which I should like to make a brief 
comment. 

Mr. President, in its report, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee urged 
against the distinct separate administra- 
tion of employment security and unem- 
ployment compensation programs. 

I quote from page 5 of the report: 

The committee is concerned with the 
mounting cost of the employment security 
program, and in the interest of economy and 
efficiency it is essential that administration 
of the unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment services be directed and coordi- 
nated, geared to local conditions, at all levels. 
Separation of the services would greatly in- 
crease administrative costs and should under 
no conditions be thrust upon State officials. 
Separation would result in less exposure of 
claimants to job openings, and through less 
effective application of the work test cause 
the payment of benefits to claimants neither 
seeking work nor willing to work. 


This statement by the committee 
against the separate administration of 
unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment service warrants some further com- 
ment. I am glad that the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island and the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio have already addressed 
themselves to this subject. In the opin- 
ion of the best qualified experts in 
employment security administration, 
embracing both unemployment insur- 
ance and employment service, New York 
State’s operations in this field are con- 
sidered to be among the most outstand- 
ing in the Nation and have long been a 
model for other States to follow. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommends the coordination of 
unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment service at all organizational levels, 
from State headquarters down. Such 
coordination is already achieved in New 
York, even though, in New York City 
and in Buffalo, there is a physical sepa- 
ration of these two offices because of 
the large size of these communities and 
the particular requirements of these 
labor markets. I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that in New York State the 
administration of unemployment insur- 
ance and employment service is coordi- 
nated at all levels of supervision. 

I have been in close touch with ex- 
perts in the field of employment security 
administration, particularly with Alfred 
L. Green, the executive director of the 
New York State program who has had 
many years of experience in this im- 
portant field and who operates the larg- 
est such agency in the country. His 
reputation as an efficient administrator 
is widely known and recognized. In New 
York State the executive director of the 
division of employment administers both 
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programs with the aid of the appropriate 
supervisory staff, despite the fact that 
the offices of the two programs, employ- 
ment security and unemployment com- 
pensation, are physically separated in 
the city of New York and in Buffalo. 

In New York City, for reasons of ef- 
ficiency and adequacy of service to the 
public, both workers and employers, in- 
surance operations are conducted in 30 
insurance offices and placement opera- 
tions are conducted in 22 placement 
offices, each serving either in particular 
industries or specific occupations, 

A special liaison service is used to in- 
sure the close coordination of these two 
vital services. Employment interviewers 
are posted in insurance offices to assist 
in administering the work test, and in- 
surance examiners are assigned to 
placement offices to assist in insuring 
proper job exposure. Based on more 
than 20 years of experience in New York 
State, there has not been any impair- 
ment of the work test or job exposure 
of beneficiaries because of the physical 
separation of offices, 

As I read the Senate committee re- 
port, and as has been indicated, I be- 
lieve, by the statements of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama IMr. 
HILL], who is in charge of the bill, there 
is nothing to prevent successful arrange- 
ments like these being continued. If 
the language were placed in the bill 
itself, I would perhaps feel it necessary 
to offer some amendments in order to 
clarify the situation, but in the light 
of the statements made by the Senator 
from Alabama, that is not necessary. 

All that the committee says is that 
the Department should not force sep- 
arate administration of the two func- 
tions but when a State desires to admin- 
ister these programs separately, officials 
of the U.S. Labor Department should 
not insist upon or actively urge the joint 
administration under the same roof. To 
that I see no objection. 

Therefore, with this explanation in 
the Recorp, I believe no amendment to 
the bill is necessary. 

I wished to place these thoughts in 
the Recor as a part of the legislative 
history of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I in- 
tend to offer to the pending bill, and 
which I ask to have printed under the 
rule. I expect to call up this amendment 
in lieu of the amendment which has al- 
ready been printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
move, pursuant to the previous order, 
that the Senate adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned, pursuant to the pre- 
vious order, until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 19, 1962, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 18, 1962: 

Tax Court oF THE UNITED STATES 

The following-named persons to be 
judges of the Tax Court of the United States 
for the terms indicated: 

Howard A. Dawson, Jr., of Maryland, for 
the unexpired term of 12 years from June 2, 
1958, vice Bolon B. Turner, retired. 

Austin Hoyt, of Colorado, for a term of 
12 years from June 2, 1962, vice John W. 
Kern. 

U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 

Allen E. Barrow, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Oklahoma, vice Royce H. Savage, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Victor M. Longstreet, of New Jersey, to be 

an Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

William R. Tyler, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 18, 1962: 
DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
Jerome B. Wiesner, of Massachusetts, to be 
Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WepNESspay, JULY 18, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 28: 28: And unto man He said: 
Behold the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom; and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding. 

Almighty God, who art above and be- 
yond us but also with and within us, 
may we be blessed with that insight and 
inspiration, that wisdom and under- 
standing which will make us equal to 
the task of reorganizing our civiliza- 
tion and social order on a basis of jus- 
tice and good will. 

Grant that in these stupendous days, 
our President, our Speaker, our Con- 
gress, our ambassadors and diplomats, 
may have such a rich and deep experi- 
ence of Thy divine light and leading 
that they shall be able and adequate to 
meet their many arduous duties and re- 
sponsibilities, faithfully and victoriously. 

Whatever the trials and tragedies of 
the unknown and unforeseen future may 
be, inspire us never to lose our sense 
of hope and assurance that the day will 
dawn when the spirit of mankind shall 
be more refined and magnanimous, more 
Christlike and brotherly. 

Hear us in the Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 10606. An act to extend and improve 
the public assistance and child welfare serv- 


ices programs of the Social Security Act, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byro of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. Cartson to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICE PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the amendments of the Senate 
and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. MILLS, KING 
of California, O’Brien of Illinois, Mason, 
and Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the conferees on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
to accompany the bill H.R. 10606. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EUGENE T. KINNALY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Eugene T. Kinnaly starts today on his 
45th consecutive year as a congressiona) 
secretary and administrative assistant to 
our great Speaker. Gene has been 
blessed with a splendid personality and 
has always been anxious and ready to 
be helpful to any Member of the House 
who sought his counsel and advice. Be- 
cause of his years of experience a Mem- 
ber could always feel that Gene had 
given a sincere and honest opinion on 
the question which was asked. 

Gene Kinnaly is an excellent attorney. 
He is dependable, reliable, trustworthy, 
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and any assignment given him is always 
handled with speed and assurance of 
success. Volumes could be written on 
the countless occasions when he has been 
of service both to the Members of the 
House and their staffs. 

I want to join the many Members of 
the House who will be congratulating 
him today. My wish is that he will re- 
main here at the Capitol for many years 
to come. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for taking this time to 
pay a deserving tribute to a wonderful 
man and servant of the House and of 
the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, today marks the comple- 
tion of 44 years of service to the Ameri- 
can people by our good friend, Eugene 
T. Kinnaly. 

I know my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle join with me in extending 
warmest personal congratulations to this 
man of ability and dedication who has 
given so much to this House and the peo- 
ple we represent. 

A competent lawyer in his own right, 
Gene Kinnaly began his administrative 
career with the late Representative 
James A, Gallivan, of Massachusetts, 
joining the staff of our distinguished 
Speaker JOHN McCormack 34 years ago. 

I have heard you, Mr. Speaker, pay de- 
served tribute to Gene Kinnaly, and I 
heartily second the praise. 

No Member of Congress questions the 
value of a competent staff; we all ap- 
preciate the willingness of our employees 
to sacrifice their personal interests to 
the demands of our responsibilities to the 
public interest. 

There are those, however, by virtue of 
ability and experience, who merit the 
special thanks and recognition of every 
Member of the House. 

Eugene Kinnaly is such a man. 

On this milestone in his long and 
distinguished career, I know I express 
the feelings of Members and staffs alike 
when I wish for you, Eugene Kinnaly, 
many more years of service to the Speak- 
er, to the Congress, and to the American 
people. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues from the other 
side of the aisle in this deserved recogni- 
tion of Gene Kinnaly for his long record 
of stewardship in a position of high 
trust, 

Through the years that I have known 
him, Mr. Kinnaly has always, it seemed 
to me, gone out of his way to be helpful 
when I had occasion to call on him. 

It was my good fortune to know just 
how valuable the services of a loyal, ex- 
perienced administrative assistant can 
be, especially in the earlier years of a 
Member's career here in the House of 
Representatives. 

When Jesse Nolph retired from my 
staff in 1958, he was the dean of secre- 
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taries, with the longest continuous 
record on the Hill—41 years. 

I assume, since Mr. Nolph and Mr. 
Kinnaly were contemporaries, that this 
honor now goes to Gene. 

In any event, I do have some idea of 
what his faithfulness and diligence have 
meant to our Speaker, and so my wish 
for both is many more happy and useful 
years of service together. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the other Members in paying high 
tribute to Gene Kinnaly. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Kinnaly for many years, both as a 
secretary and later as a Member of this 
House. He is faithful, able, a wonder- 
ful worker in the legislative affairs of the 
House of Representatives. His service to 
the Speaker, Mr. McCormack, has been 
exemplary. It gives me a personal pleas- 
ure to pay tribute to him today. I hope 
that he will have many long years of 
useful service and good health. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today, one 
of the most respected gentlemen in this 
Capitol celebrates his 44th anniversary 
as a member of the staff of a distin- 
guished Representative, the beloved ad- 
ministrative assistant to our honorable 
Speaker, Eugene T. Kinnaly. A tireless 
worker, a gracious gentleman, and an 
outstanding administrator, every Mem- 
ber of this body, regardless of political 
views, has always received nothing from 
him but kindness and consideration 
whenever his good offices have been 
sought. 

In all his years, while here, he has 
never been too busy to give immediate 
attention to any request made of him 
by a Member of the Congress. Notwith- 
standing his laborious duties, during his 
tenure of office, he successfully com- 
pleted a law course, with the degree of 
bachelor of law, subsequently admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar by examina- 
tion, and later admitted to practice 
before our Federal courts, including the 
highest tribunal in the country, the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Throughout the course of his years 
here, Mr. Kinnaly has witnessed many 
historie events and transitions in Gov- 
ernment but one—there is one thing that 
has never changed, his fine character 
and reputation. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join with my col- 
leagues and associate myself with their 
statements about Mr. Eugene Kinnaly, 
administrative assistant to our beloved 
Speaker, the Honorable Joun W. Mc- 
Cormack. Eugene Kinnaly has complet- 
ed 44 years of faithful service as a secre- 
tary in the congressional service. He 
served under the late beloved Congress- 
man James Gallivan and thence under 
Congressman JoHN W. McCormack. He 
has served faithfully and with devotion. 

He is the dean of secretaries here in 
the Nation’s Capitol. 
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He has earned the love and respect of 
hundreds of Congressmen and their 
staffs. Ever ready to be helpful he has 
given unstintingly of his time to all who 
sought his advice and counsel. 

Godfearing, he has made use of his 
entire life in the service of his fellow- 
man. Eugene Kinnaly has been a friend 
of mine and I cherish his friendship. 
Knowing him is one of the pleasant ex- 
periences you enjoy here in Washington. 
I hope and pray the years will be kind 
to Eugene Kinnaly and to the Honorable 
Speaker of the House Joun W. McCor- 
MACK, who he serves so well. I hope Al- 
mighty God will continue to shower his 
blessings on both of these fine men. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure and a privilege for me to- 
day to offer my most sincere and heart- 
felt congratulations to your adminis- 
trative assistant, Eugene T. Kinnaly, 
upon the beginning of his 45th year of 
service here in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Gene has long been a dear friend of 
mine. He is a warm and understanding 
person with much to offer and I deeply 
value our close association. All of us 
here in the Congress who have had oc- 
casion to seek his advice and assistance 
truly appreciate his supreme capabili- 
ties, his loyalty, his devotion, and his 
generosity. 

It is my wish that God will continue 
to shower His blessings on Gene and that 
happiness and good fortune will follow 
him all the days of his life. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Eugene T. 
Kinnaly today completes his 44th con- 
secutive year as a congressional secre- 
tary and administrative assistant here 
on Capitol Hill. He first served under 
the late Congressman James A. Gallivan, 
of Boston, and for 10 years he was the 
head secretary in that office. He was 
known even in those days for his knowl- 
edge of legislative work and the courte- 
ous and efficient service to those who had 
occasion to contact his Member. 

At the time that our able and capable 
Speaker JoHN W. McCormack succeeded 
the late Congressman Gallivan, his serv- 
ices were retained due to his ability and 
integrity. For the past 33 years, Gene 
has been the key man on Jonn McCor- 
Mack's staff and as a loyal and confi- 
dential assistant to the Speaker, his 
wealth of knowledge, his experience, and 
his wisdom have contributed to the 
shaping of constructive legislation, and 
to many of the great decisions that have 
made our Nation the strongest nation 
in the world. 

In spite of his arduous duties and his 
numberless assignments, Gene has al- 
ways found time to devote some part of 
his day to his religious faith. 

I know that during all of these years, 
our Speaker has had a tender fondness 
for Gene Kinnaly which he has demon- 
strated to all of us from time to time. 

So today, we welcome the opportunity 
to honor one of the most capable secre- 
taries within the memory of any pres- 
ent Member of the House. He repre- 
sents, no doubt, the highest competence 
among the congressional assistants 
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without whose help we could not fulfill 
our responsibilities to our constituents 
or to the Nation. 

Gene has now completed 34 years of 
that distinguished service to our Speak- 
er, and he now enters upon his 45th 
year, so we pause to congratulate the 
respected and popular administrative 
assistant to the Speaker of the House, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK. 

I know that I join with my colleagues, 
his friends and his associates in wish- 
ing Gene continued good health and 
every happiness in the career to which 
he gives the riches of his talent and his 
character. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
back in 1918 when Woodrow Wilson was 
President and Champ Clark was Speaker 
of the House that Gene Kinnaly first 
came to Washington to serve as secre- 
tary to the then Congressman from the 
12th Massachusetts District, James A. 
Gallivan, who left an indelible mark in 
the history of that body just as his suc- 
cessor, Speaker McCormack, is leaving 
an even deeper imprint in national af- 
fairs. 

When Congressman McCormack came 
to Washington as the successor to Con- 
gressman Gallivan, Gene became the sec- 
retary to the new Representative of the 
12th district, and Congressman Mc- 
CorMAcK was glad indeed to have him 
stay, because in the short previous period 
of his service Gene was universally recog- 
nized, as was Speaker JOHN, as a comer, 
attracting favorable attention not alone 
among the congressional family but also 
in the executive departments. 

Forty-four years have passed and to- 
day we honor Gene Kinnally who has 
stood steadfastly at the side of Congress- 
man McCormack ever since, without 1 
day’s interruption in his service. In his 
earlier days, in common with most secre- 
taries to Congressmen, the workload on 
these staff leaders was terrific, and for 
7 days a week and from 12 to 14 hours 
a day the official work went on without 
letup. It was a killing schedule and any- 
one who could stand up under it was 
indeed a superman, physically at least. 

Today as the administrative assistant 
to Speaker McCormack, Gene Kinnaly 
is recognized by all of the Members of 
Congress and their staffs as a super- 
man in every possible way. He is a 
quiet man, who is favorably known and 
respected by hundreds of Federal de- 
partment executives. Quietly he can lift 
the phone and accomplish more for his 
Congressman and the 12th district and 
its citizens, than any high-pressure 
worker in the Capital. 

Acting for the Speaker he greets every 
visitor to the Speaker’s office with the 
same friendly smile and warm welcome, 
whether they be humble or distin- 
guished. He never loses his poise, and 
accomplishes his duties for the Speaker 
so quietly that most visitors or appli- 
cants for aid do not realize that many 
of their requests border on the impos- 
sible. 

The value of an efficient and loyal as- 
sistant and secretary to a Member of 
Congress is almost beyond price and 
every Congressman and Senator will be 
first to acknowledge this dedicated and 
vital service. 
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Gene Kinnaly epitomizes and is a most 
perfect example of the perfect adminis- 
trative assistant, serving on Capitol Hill. 
His loyalty and honesty is unquestioned, 
his nimble mind and accuracy of judg- 
ment, born of his many years experience, 
are outstanding, and has on numerous 
occasions dissipated the danger of em- 
barrassment to his boss, friend, and 
mentor, Speaker McCormack, who is as 
devoted to Gene as Gene is devoted to 
him. 

The friends he has in the Capitol are 
legion and they universally are today ex- 
tending their good wishes and warmest 
respect to Gene expressing the hope that 
he will continue on for another 44 years. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join with my colleagues in commend- 
ing my very good friend, Eugene T. 
Kinnaly, administrative assistant to our 
distinguished Speaker, JOHN W. McCor- 
Mack, as he commences his 45th year 
as a secretary here on Capitol Hill. 

Gene started to work in the Halls of 
Congress in the office of Congressman 
James Gallivan, of Boston, and remained 
with him until his death in 1928. The 
then State Senator JOHN W. McCormack, 
who was Democratic leader of the up- 
per chamber of the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts on Beacon Hill, 
was elected in a special election to suc- 
ceed Congressman Gallivan for the un- 
expired portion of that term in the 70th 
Congress. Gene was asked by the newly 
elected Congressman McCormack to re- 
main with him in his Capitol Hill office, 
because of his understanding of the needs 
and problems and hopes of the people 
in his city of Boston, and the Common- 
wealth, and his knowledge and vast ex- 
perience on the Washington scene. As 
we all know, Congressman McCormack 
was elected to every succeeding term, he 
was elected the Democratic majority 
leader in September 1940, named Acting 
Speaker in September 1961, and elected 
to the eminent position of Speaker of 
this great deliberative body last Jan- 
uary to succeed the late beloved Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas. During all of 
these years Gene Kinnaly has been at 
Speaker McCormack’s side as his loyal, 
efficient, and forever calm secretary. 

For those of us who have had the 
privilege of coming to know Gene Kin- 
naly over the years, it has been a genuine 
pleasure to work with him. We know 
full well what an asset he has been to 
Speaker McCormack. Gene is depend- 
able, reliable, trustworthy, and sincere. 
I have never known him to turn away 
anybody with a problem and he is al- 
ways willing to patiently listen to the 
troubles of constituents and colleagues 
alike, and then act with dispatch in a 
serious effort to have the problems ad- 
justed. 

A profoundly religious man who is 
generous in his charity, Gene Kinnaly is 
also an excellent lawyer, a member of the 
Massachusetts bar, and has been ad- 
mitted to practice before the Federal 
courts and the U.S. Supreme Court. He 
has always willingly lent a helping hand 
to the new Members of Congress from 
his native Massachusetts. And we, in 
turn, have come to respect and admire 
Gene more and more as his years of serv- 
ice on Capitol Hill are fulfilled. 
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Mr. Speaker, may I take this opportu- 
nity to join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending my very best wishes to your good 
and loyal administrative assistant, Gene 
Kinnaly, as he begins his 45th year here 
on Capitol Hill and pray for his con- 
tinued good health in the years to come. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the action of my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYN- 
ski], in bringing to the attention of the 
House the fact that my administra- 
tive assistant, Eugene T. Kinnaly, is on 
this day completing 44 years of service 
to the people of the 12th Congressional 
District of Massachusetts and to the Na- 
tion. Gene Kinnaly has been my ad- 
ministrative assistant for 34 years. 
When I came to Congress in 1928, suc- 
ceeding the late beloved James A. Galli- 
van, I retained as my secretary Gene 
Kinnaly, who had served as secretary 
to the late Congressman James A. Gal- 
livan. I could not have made a better 
choice. Gene Kinnaly had at his finger- 
tips a wealth of knowledge as to what 
makes Washington run and his knowl- 
edge as to the Federal agencies was 
invaluable to me. I have observed Gene 
Kinnaly throughout the years and mar- 
veled at his swiftness and unobtrusive 
efficiency in carrying out his duties. 
Everyone who knows him remarks as to 
his personal friendliness and to his sym- 
pathetic and intelligent understanding 
of the many problems of a congressional 
office. Not only is Gene Kinnaly my ad- 
ministrative assistant, but he has come 
to be a member of the McCormack fam- 
ily. Mrs. McCormack and I have a 
strong feeling of friendship and respect 
for Gene Kinnaly. His loyalty to us is 
intense. He has been my very close con- 
fidant through the years that I have 
been a Member of this House. I am 
proud of him and I wish for him many 
years of continued service. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp on Eugene T. Kinnaly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 


There was no objection. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the most selfish and expensive 
lobby in Washington scored a temporary 
victory against the health needs of the 
American people. It is a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory, for tomorrow we redouble our ef- 
forts to enact President Kennedy's 
medicare plan in the next Congress. 
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It is ironic in the extreme, viewed in 
the light of my experience in my home 
district, the 19th Congressional District 
of New York, where, in response to a 
questionnaire sent out by me to the vot- 
ers in that district, 79 percent favored 
medicare, 18 percent were opposed, and 
3 percent had no opinion. About 20,000 
cards from my district favoring medi- 
care have been sent to the House Ways 
and Means Committee urging action on 
this bill, so vital to millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

Many physicians asked to be permit- 
ted to sign suck cards—and have done 
so. It is quite apparent that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association represents only 
that clique which controls and domi- 
nates its policies. 

As the British Medical Journal said on 
July 13, it was dismissing as “vulgar, 
cheap, and nonsense” the attacks of 
AMA on the British Health Service. The 
Journal also stated: 

The dismay on the probable inherent 
weakness of American medical services is 
obvious if such a vast effort is to be expended 
on misrepresentation of what is happening 
in Britain. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENROLLED 
BILLS AND LIBRARIES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills and Libraries 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion may be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate on tomorrow, July 19. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 161] 
Alford Harrison, Va. Rousselot 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. St. Germain 

Jarman Saund 
Bolton Kearns Scranton 
Boykin Laird Sisk 
Curtis, Mass McSween Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn Mailliard Spence 
Flood May Taber 
Fogarty Merrow Thompson, La. 
Frazier Miller, Williams 
Garland George P Willis 
Gavin Moulder Winstead 
Gray Powell Yates 
Gubser Roberts, Ala. Zelenko 
Hagan, Ga. Robison 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
ninety Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
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table the bill (H.R. 8141) to revise the 
laws relating to depository libraries, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in Senate amendments 1 to 25, and 
Senate amendment No. 27. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the following Senate 
amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “1961" and insert 
“1962”. 

Page 2, lines 20 and 21, strike out “may 
have been designated by each of the Sena- 
tors from the several States, respectively, 
and as”. 

Page 2, line 22, after “designated” insert 
“by each of the Senators from the several 
States,“. 

Page 2, line 23, strike out and“ where 
it appears the second time. 

Page 2, line 24, strike out “the Delegate 
from each Territory, or“. 

Page 2, line 25, after “Rico” insert , by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and by the Governors of Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands, 
respectively”. 

Page 2, line 25, after That“ insert (1) “. 

Page 3, line 3, strike out all after that“ 
down to and including “area” in line 7 and 
insert the total number of libraries desig- 
nated by Representatives or the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, as the case 
may be, shall not exceed two within each 
area, and (2) additional libraries within any 
State may be designated by each of the 
Senators from such State to the extent that 
the libraries within such State designated 
by Senators shall not exceed two designated 
by a Senator of each class”. 

Page 3, line 8, after a“ insert State,“. 

Page 3, line 11, after “his” insert “Sena- 
tor,”. 

Page 3, line 22, after “the” where it ap- 
pears the second time, insert Senator,“. 

Page 3, line 24, after “be.” insert Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
section, the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia may designate two 
depository libraries in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Governor of Guam and the Gov- 
ernor of American Samoa may each designate 
one depository library in Guam and Ameri- 
can Samoa, respectively, and the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands may designate one de- 
pository library on the island of Saint 
Thomas and one on the island of Saint 
Croix.” 

Page 4, line 16, strike out all after “any” 
down to and including made“ in line 19 
and insert “depository library, other than a 
depository library specifically designated by 
law, May be made only within the limita- 
tions on total numbers specified in section 
501 of the Revised Statutes (44 U.S.C. 82), 
as amended, and“. 

Page 5, lines 11 and 12, strike out “at no 
time exceed the number authorized under 
existing statute” and insert not be restrict- 
ed by any existing statutory limitation”. 

Page 6, line 18, strike out “Representa- 
tives or” and insert “Senators, Representa- 
tives,“ 

Page 6, line 19, after Rico“ insert, the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, or the Governors of Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, or the Virgin Islands”. 

Page 7, line 13, after “located” insert “(or 
(1) in the case of a library designated by a 
Senator, the Senator who made such desig- 
nation or any successor of such Senator, (2) 
in the case of a library in the District of 
Columbia, the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and (3) in the 
case of a library in Guam, American Samoa, 
or the Virgin Islands, the Governor)”. 

Page 7, line 17, strike out “each” and in- 
sert the State,“. 

Page 7, line 17, after 
, territory,”. 


“district” insert 
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Page 7, line 18, after “Rico” insert “, as 
the case may be“. 

Page 7, line 24, strike out and“. 

Page 7, line 25, after “Academy” insert 
“, of the United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, and of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy”. 

Page 8, line 1, strike out “publication” and 
insert “publications”. 

Page 9, line 8, strike out 1961“ and insert 
“1962”. 

Page 9, line 21, strike out all after “de- 
pository” over to and including “appropria- 
tions” in line 1 on page 10 and insert 
“libraries”. 

Page 11, after line 3, insert: 

“SEC. 11. The Act entitled ‘An Act to make 
the United States Coast Guard Academy 
library a public depository for Government 
publications’, approved August 5, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1209; 44 U.S.C. 87a), is hereby re- 
pealed.” 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask my col- 
league from Ohio to explain the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. HAYS. I will say to my colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. ScHENcK], who is the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
House Administration, that the Senate 
amendments are perfecting and re- 
fining in nature. We considered the 
amendments with Senate Members and 
staff and decided that they really did 
not change the intent or the content of 
the bill, with the exception of one 
amendment which I propose we accept 
with an amendment which is agreeable 
to the Senate. This procedure was more 
acceptable than the usually lengthy con- 
ferences needed to compromise dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does this bill allow 
another depository in each congres- 
sional district, like the original bill 
proposed? ` 

Mr. HAYS. That is correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. It goes through that 
way? It makes two instead of one? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. And the Member of 
Congress would be allowed to select the 
place? 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been a proponent of this needed ex- 
pansion of the Depository Library Sys- 
tem as handled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am anxious that Government 
periodicals be made available to our citi- 
zens who pay the bills for their produc- 
tion. I am equally anxious that the 
provisions be properly supervised so that 
the library system and the Federal print- 
ing program have safeguards for their 
practical and effective implementation. 

I want the record to show that in sup- 
porting this bill I did not intend that 
the orderly printing programs of Gov- 
ernment agencies be impaired by bur- 
dening them with an impracticable and 
unjustifiably expensive requirement. 
Neither do I favor any proposal that 
will tend in any way to disrupt the ex- 
cellent service now provided by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents to the depos- 
itory libraries. 

I am honored to serve on the Joint 
Committee on Printing and the Joint 
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Committee on the Library. In the ca- 
pacity of my membership with these 
two important groups, I observe first- 
hand the important part our Govern- 
ment plays in providing the fullest 
service possible in furnishing all public 
information in the most practicable 
manner. We recognize it as an obliga- 
tion that the American public be kept 
well informed. It is in keeping with my 
desire that we perpetuate this responsi- 
bility and develop these needed expan- 
sions with understandable restraints, in 
keeping with our economic capabilities to 
do so. I believe the step we make today 
is consistent with my purpose to em- 
phasize economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
Senate amendment No. 26. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 26: Page 11, after 
line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 10. The Joint Committee on Print- 
ing shall have the power to adopt and em- 
ploy such measures as, in its discretion, may 
be deemed necessary and practical for the 
implementation of the provisions of this 
Act.” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Hays moves to concur in Senate 
amendment No. 26, with an amendment, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 10. The Public Printer, with the ap- 
proval of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
as provided for by section 2 of the Printing 
Act of 1895 (ch. 23, sec. 2, 28 Stat. 601), as 
amended, shall adopt and employ such 
measures as he deems necessary for the eco- 
nomical and practical implementation of 
this Act.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
Me motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARY ACT OF 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are completing what appears to be the 
final House action on the Depository 
Library Act of 1962. It now must be 
returned to the Senate where concur- 
rence is being requested in one amend- 
ment which, I am informed, will be 
accepted there. This will conclude all 
legislative consideration, and send the 
bill to the President for Executive deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to dwell 
on the 6-year history of trying to steer 
through Congress this badly needed ex- 
pansion and updating of the outmoded 
Federal depository library law. I have 
come before this distinguished body in 
this and the two previous sessions of 
Congress in 1957 and 1959. Each time 
the House passed the bill and sent it to 
the Senate. This year the Senate finally 
passed it with certain changes. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish simply to speak on the 
importance of the one amendment we 
have changed and returned to the Sen- 
ate. The other 26 amendments, which 
we accepted, were simply refinements 
and and perfecting in nature. They 
made no substantive changes to the bill. 
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The one in which we are requesting Sen- 
ate concurrence should provide a safe- 
guard against any runaway program in 
implementing the new provisions of this 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to use this time 
in order that I may express the intent 
of Congress in the implementation of the 
Depository Library Act of 1962. When 
I testified before the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration, on March 
15 of this year, I stated that the new 
privileges being extended to the deposi- 
tory library system must not cost so pro- 
hibitive a price as to bog down both the 
Federal printing program and the de- 
pository library system. I was speaking 
about the tremendous number of Gov- 
ernment publications not printed at or 
procured by the Government Printing 
Office. Permit me to read my state- 
ment on the subject, which is as follows: 

Mr, Hays, Mr. Chairman, I think we ought 
to put in here some comment about why 
we did this. We did this because of pub- 
lications in the scientific field, which the 
Government has gotten into, as you know, 
in a big way in the last 20 years. And we 
had no idea, and still have no idea, that 
they will be ordering all of these little 
“House” publications of the departments 
which have no general bearing, no general 
information that they would want. And 
should this develop into abuse, I think prob- 
ably it could be handled either by amend- 
ment or perhaps by regulation from the 
Joint Committee on Printing. I do not 
think it will develop into an abuse, but I 
think the question being raised in the rec- 
ord is good enough to serve as a warning. 
Because certainly I would not be in favor 
of that kind of thing. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the new 
section 10, as we have reworded it, should 
now be sufficiently flexible to permit a 
more economical and effective adminis- 
tration of this act. Specifically, no 
provision was made for exempting pub- 
lications produced in small numbers for 
specialized use, thus requiring overpro- 
duction of such publications by several 
hundred percent in some instances. 
Also, many publications such as techni- 
cal and training manuals, and various 
types of handbooks, while perhaps of 
some so-called public interest, could not 
justify the wide dissemination and high 
cost of maintenance that in books of 
broader interest would be practical. 
Clearer power of determination in such 
cases, and greater selectivity in those 
publications chosen for distribution to 
depository librarians, would unquestion- 
ably result in a great saving in Govern- 
ment funds and much more efficient ad- 
ministration of the depository library 
program, 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to cite one 
specific item in the bill which requires 
clarification as to intent. It appears in 
lines 21, 22, and 23 of section 4. Con- 
cern has been expressed as to the appli- 
cability of this legislation to publications 
intended to be self-sustaining such as 
those of the Office of Technical Services 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
language, “; but shall not include so- 
called cooperative publications which 
must necessarily be sold in order to be 
self-sustaining,” was intended to make it 
absolutely clear that all self-sustaining 
or self-liquidating publications such as 
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those of the Office of Technical Services 
of the Department of Commerce are 
among those exempted from the require- 
ment of free distribution. This means 
self-sustaining or self-liquidating pub- 
lications resulting from either joint 
private-Government efforts or wholly 
Government-sponsored efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have carefully read the 
testimony of the Public Printer, who, 
before April 1961, served as staff direc- 
tor of the Joint Committee on Printing 
for 10 years. He furnished very sig- 
nificant information about the printing 
plants located all over the world which 
are authorized by the Joint Committee 
on Printing and which do approximately 
$100 million worth of printing a year. 
The Subcommittee on the Library in the 
report of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration felt that very little 
of this material is of interest to deposi- 
tory libraries. The Public Printer takes 
the position, and has so testified before 
the Senate Subcommittee on the Library 
and the House Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Appropriations, that this small 
amount does not justify the cost to the 
taxpayers that would be required to get 
this non-GPO printing to the libraries. 

He has surveyed many of these print- 
ing plants and knows the problems in- 
volved in complying with this legislation. 
In addition to their normal require- 
ments, it will be necessary for each of 
these plants to print sufficient copies of 
every item not exempted from the act 
to meet the requirement of the librar- 
ies—not knowing at the time of printing 
which libraries will select which item; 
inventory and store them; furnish the 
Superintendent of Documents with a list 
of what has been printed; eventually 
ship to Washintgon what is selected; and 
throw away the vast majority not se- 
lected. This would be a cumbersome and 
costly procedure and, in many instances 
the effectiveness of the publications 
would be destroyed because they would 
be out of date before they got into the 
depository system. 

The Public Printer does not wish to 
deny to the depository libraries any serv- 
ice that his Office can possibly give. If 
given the additional funds necessary to 
include in the depository program field 
publications along with those produced 
by the Government Printing Office, which 
the Superintendent of Documents now 
distributes, he will do his very best to 
accomplish it. He is most anxious, how- 
ever, that the fine depository distribu- 
tion system that now exists not be 
bogged down by the addition of this mass 
of material, over which the Government 
Printing Office has no control, in order 
to get from it the few things that might 
be of interest to a depository library. 

In conclusion, may I call your atten- 
tion to the very profound and signifi- 
cant testimony presented by Air Force 
Secretary Zuckert representing the De- 
partment of Defense. While the Defense 
Department voiced no objection to the 
provisions of the bill which would in- 
crease the number of depositories nor the 
basic objective of the bill to make 
Government information available to the 
general public; great concern was ex- 
pressed as to the likelihood of increasing 
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administrative costs of its implementa- 
tion to such an extent as to render its 
enactment inadvisable. 

I am certain that ample testimony has 
been received, voicing strong endorse- 
ment of the original proposal to expand 
the Federal depository library system. 
But equal attention must be given to 
the many misgivings mentioned in the 
hearings, that the incorporation into the 
library distribution system of all Fed- 
eral printing can be undertaken without 
inflicting serious hardship on the agen- 
cies concerned. For that reason, the 
House and Senate committees worked 
out this new section 10, which we believe 
will effect practical implementation of 
the new act without impairment of the 
efficient services extended to the Federal 
printing and depository library programs 
at this time. 


ANTITRUST CIVIL PROCESS ACT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 167) 
to authorize the Attorney General to 
compel the production of documentary 
evidence required in civil investigations 
for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1884) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 167) 
to authorize the Attorney General to com- 
pel the production of documentary evidence 
required in civil investigations for the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, and 24. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by said amendment insert “or the Federal 
Trade Commission”; and the House agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out by said 
amendment insert “any final order of the 
Federal Trade Commission, or“; and the 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its amendment numbered 14. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 18 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken by 
the amendment insert “or the Federal Trade 
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Commission”; and the House agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 19 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken and 
inserted insert “court or grand jury, or the 
Federal Trade Commission”. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 20 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken and 
inserted insert “court or grand jury, or the 
Federal Trade Commission”. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 21 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken by 
the amendment insert “or the Federal Trade 
Commission”; and the House agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 22 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken and 
inserted insert “court or grand jury, or the 
Federal Trade Commission”. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 23 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken by 
the amendment insert “or the Federal Trade 
Commission”; and the House agree to the 
same. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 

PETER W. RODINO, Jr., 
BYRON G. ROGERS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 167) to authorize the 
Attorney General to compel the production 
of documentary evidence required in civil 
investigations for the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 


DEFINITIONS 


Amendments Nos. 1 and 3: Provide formal 
changes made necessary by the deletion pro- 
vided in amendment No. 2 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 2: Provides for the dele- 
tion from the antitrust laws to which the 
bill applies as proposed by the Senate of 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 4: Provides for the inser- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission in lieu 
of antitrust agency as proposed by the Sen- 
ate and stricken out as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 5: Deletes as proposed by 
the House the definition of the term “anti- 
trust agency” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 6, 7, and 8: Correct the 
subparagraph numbers as proposed by the 
House; and reinsert the words “any final or- 
der of any antitrust cy, or“ as proposed 
by the Senate and stricken out as proposed 
by the House, except that “the Federal Trade 
Commission” be inserted in lieu of “any 
antitrust agency“. 

Amendments 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13: Correct 
the subparagraph numbering. 
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Civil investigative demand 


Amendment No. 14: Delete Amendment 
No. 14 as proposed by the House which in- 
serts “under investigation.” 

Amendment No. 15: Inserts before anti- 
trust investigation” as proposed by the Sen- 
ate “a civil” as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 16: As proposed by the 
House, the court in any proceeding under- 
section 5(d) may direct the place of produc- 
tion and inspection of the documents 
demanded. 

Amendment No. 17: Eliminates useless 
phraseology as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 18: Strikes out as pro- 
posed by the House “or any antitrust agency” 
as proposed by the Senate and inserts in 
lieu thereof or the Federal Trade 
Commission”. 

Amendments Nos. 19, 20 and 22: Strike out 
as proposed by the House “court, grand 
jury, or antitrust agency”, and insert “court 
or grand jury”, but amend to insert in lieu 
thereof, “court or grand jury, or the Federal 
Trade Commission”. 

Amendments Nos. 21 and 23: Strike out as 
proposed by the House “or any antitrust 
agency” as proposed by the Senate and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “or the Federal Trade 
Commission”. 

Amendment No. 24: As proposed by the 
Senate any person, not including a natural 
person by virtue of the definition of person 
in the bill, could be punished for disobedi- 
ence of a court order under the bill. The 
amendment of the House makes a natural 
person subject to such punishment as agreed 
to by the managers on the part of the Senate. 

In substance, the conference report makes 
the following changes in the bill: It deletes 
from the bill the Robinson-Patman Act as 
proposed by the House, Persons on whom 
civil investigative demands may be made 
would include all persons, other than nat- 
ural persons, who may possess such docu- 
mentary material as proposed by the Senate 
and are not limited to only such persons 
who are under investigation as proposed by 
the House. As proposed by the Senate the 
material obtained under a civil investigative 
demand would be available to any agency 
charged by law with the administration of 
any antitrust law prescribed in the bill in- 
stead of only the Department of Justice as 
proposed by the House. The conference re- 
port would delete antitrust agency and sub- 
stitute therefor the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, making such material available only to 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission. The report also in- 
cludes a natural person as punishable for 
disobedience to a court order issued in the 
enforcement of the provisions of the bill. 

EMANUEL 8 
PETER W. Ropino, Jr., 
BYRON G. ROGERS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
called the Antitrust Civil Process Act, 
sometimes known as the Civil Investiga- 
tive Demand Act. Its purpose is to give 
authority to the Attorney General to 
compel production of documentary evi- 
dence required in civil investigations for 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws. It 
is not a bill to bring criminal prosecu- 
tions to enforce antitrust laws. 

The Department of Justice must be 
able to make adequate investigations to 
ascertain the facts. This bill, the anti- 
trust civil process bill, or the civil in- 
vestigative demand bill, has no reference 
whatever to persons. It is directed to 
corporations, business entities, and part- 
nerships. 

This bill has passed the Senate on two 
distinct occasions. It has also passed 
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the House. The bill was recommended 
by the Eisenhower administration, and 
it is recommended by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 

Heretofore, when the Department of 
Justice sought documentary evidence or 
data, it availed itself of the impaneling 

_of a grand jury, and in that way sought 
to get the necessary evidence for pur- 
poses of prosecuting a civil suit. That 
method has been severely criticized, and 
in order to do away with that criticism 
and not go through the cumbersome pro- 
cedure of impaneling grand juries, this 
bill was devised to give the Department 
of Justice the right to issue a demand 
upon the corporation to furnish the nec- 
essary data. 

Now, there is nothing new in this proc- 
ess. We have already given that very 
right to the Department of Labor, the 
Treasury, Agriculture; we have given it 
to the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Bureau of the Census, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, National Labor Relations Board, 
and the National Science Foundation. 
Some 17 States have statutes on their 
books which give this same right that 
we are now seeking for the Attorney 
General to the attorneys general or 
other constituted officers of these States: 
Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New York, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

There are appropriate safeguards in 
the bill. No corporation need divulge 
legally privileged documents, and the bill 
provides that anyone aggrieved can go 
into court and challenge the demand 
made by the Department of Justice. 

Now, the conferees made certain 
changes. The House struck out the 
criminal provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. This was agreed to in con- 
ference. The House limited use of the 
civil investigative demand to corpora- 
tions and entities under investigation. 
The conferees accepted the Senate ver- 
sion. Thus material obtained under civil 
investigative demands would include any 
other corporation which possessed essen- 
tial documentary evidence, and the de- 
mand is not limited to the particular cor- 
poration under investigation. 

The Senate bill would make available 
material to all antitrust law enforce- 
ment agencies. The House limited the 
material to the Department of Justice. 
The conferees compromised that issue 
and made the material available only to 
the Department of Justice and to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Now, these investigations are difficult 
at best, as was stated so very eloquently 
on the debate of this bill originally by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. McCuttocH]. As he truly said: 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that those who have studied antitrust in- 
vestigations know what an unbelievably 
heavy burden is on the Department of Jus- 
tice in trying to ascertain the material facts 
before action is brought. 


Mr. Speaker, I could not improve upon 
that statement. It is very difficult com- 
pletely to forge the links in a chain of 
an antitrust investigation. 
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Mr. Speaker, the amendment that was 
adopted on the floor, offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MacGREGOR], would limit the secur- 
ing of the evidence or the essential data 
to the particular corporation under in- 
vestigation. That means if corporation 
A was under investigation, the material 
evidence that would be in the files or 
that would be in the possession of cor- 
poration B or C or D would not be avail- 
able to the Department of Justice if there 
was no reason for the Department to 
suspect B, C, or D of any antitrust viola- 
tions. Now, see what would happen if 
we had such a bill as is envisaged here 
today: In the case of the electrical 
manufacturers, say, the General Electric 
Co. in Philadelphia, the Department of 
Justice would be limited to examination 
of the files of the General Electric Co., 
but its competitors and the customers 
and those affiliated with the General 
Electric Co. would be impervious under 
the MacGregor amendment to the de- 
mand of the Department of Justice, un- 
less the Department had some reason to 
suspect them, and the whole case would 
have fallen by the wayside. Then what 
would have happened? The Depart- 
ment might then go back to the old prac- 
tice of impaneling a grand jury. 

Mr. Speaker, there is something 
sinister about a grand jury, as far as the 
person under investigation is concerned. 
There is sort of a criminal taint at- 
tached, a criminal aura that surrounds 
the person who is to be investigated by a 
grand jury. Furthermore, testimony 
taken before a grand jury is in camera. 
It is secret. The attorneys and counsel 
for those under inquiry do not know 
what the questions are, and do not 
know what the answers are. They are 
like a blind man looking for a black hat 
in a dark room. 

Mr. Speaker, we want to do away with 
that because that may involve injustice 
to the corporation under inquiry, hence 
this civil investigative demand bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do hope that the con- 
ference report will be adopted. 


PURPOSE AND NATURE OF THE BILL 


Mr, Speaker, the basic purpose of the 
bill is to give the Department of Justice 
power to obtain evidence in civil anti- 
trust investigations comparable to the 
power the Department now has in crimi- 
nal antitrust cases through the use of 
grand jury procedures. 

I say “comparable powers” because 
the civil antitrust process provided in 
this bill is far more limited than a 
criminal grand jury subpena in three im- 
portant respects: 

First. The civil investigative demand, 
unlike a grand jury subpena, is limited to 
business firms, and natural persons have 
been carefully excluded. 

Second. It is limited to documentary 
evidence. Prospective defendants and 
witnesses cannot be interrogated in 
camera and without the advice of coun- 
sel as they could be in a criminal grand 
jury proceeding. 

Third. Many safeguards have been 
carefully prescribed in this bill to pro- 
tect business firms against unreasonable 
or oppressive demands. 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


A civil investigative demand bill was 
recommended in 1955 by the Attorney 
General’s National Committee To Study 
the Antitrust Laws. 

The Supreme Court's decision in 
U.S. v. Procter and Gamble, 356 U.S. 677 
(1958) , held that it would be an abuse of 
process in an antitrust case to proceed 
by way of grand jury investigation where 
the Department of Justice has no serious 
intention of bringing a criminal suit. 
Thus this bill becomes a virtual necessity. 

Such legislation has been recommend- 
ed in the Economic Reports of the Presi- 
dent to the last four Congresses, by the 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business in 
two successive reports, and by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. Such legislation 
has been urged by both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations. 

As a result of virtually unanimous sup- 
port for such legislation, and after thor- 
ough public hearings and committee con- 
sideration, both Houses have approved 
this bill during the present Congress. 

The bill was extensively amended in 
the Senate to incorporate a number of 
important safeguards proposed by the 
American Bar Association. Further, as 
approved by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, this bill was perfected by 29 
additional amendments. 

Several House amendments were in- 
serted to provide still further safeguards 
against any abuse of the civil investiga- 
tive demand procedure, and to insure 
that this procedure would be used only 
in civil antitrust proceedings. For this 
reason, the House struck out a reference 
to a criminal statute, section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and inserted an 
additional amendment expressly restrict- 
ing the procedure to civil antitrust in- 
vestigations. 

ISSUES POSED BY THE CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate receded from its disagree- 
ment to all of the amendments proposed 
by the House save two. 

The first is the so-called McGregor 
amendment, proposed on the floor of the 
House and adopted on a close teller vote 
by a relative handful of Members. 

This amendment would restrict the 
civil investigative demand to prospective 
defendants and deny its use in the case 
of prospective witnesses. 

In my view, this amendment would 
make the bill unfair, ineffective, and un- 
workable and bring back the much criti- 
cized grand jury investigation panels. 

It would be unworkable because it is 
impossible in a preliminary investigation 
for the Department of Justice to fore- 
cast what its investigation will disclose. 
The Department generally does not know 
in advance whether an antitrust viola- 
tion has occurred or how widespread it 
may prove to be. The recent electrical 
price-fixing cases illustrate this. It 
would be unrealistic therefore to require 
the Department to guess in advance what 
companies will ultimately be named as 
defendants and which companies will 
end up as witnesses. 

The bili would be unfair if limited to 
persons “under investigation” because 
every company which receives a civil 
investigative demand would immediately 
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be regarded as a probable violator of 
the antitrustlaws. This might well hurt 
the company financially, even though an 
inspection of its documents might dis- 
close that it was not guilty of any anti- 
trust violation. 

Finally, the MacGregor amendment 
would render the bill, to a large degree, 
ineffective for several reasons: 

First. Many a sophisticated antitrust 
violator today destroys compromising 
files. Often essential evidence of anti- 
trust violations may only be found in 
files of innocent companies with which 
the guilty company has been in cor- 
respondence. 

Second. Much antitrust litigation en- 
tails a judgment as to the relevant mar- 
ket and the proportion of business in 
that market which is affected by the 
antitrust violation. Often this informa- 
tion can only be obtained or compiled 
from documents in the files of other com- 
panies in the same industry. 

Third. For many firms the civil in- 
vestigative demand will serve the office 
of a “friendly” subpena. Many small 
firms would gladly cooperate with the 
Department of Justice where they have 
been hurt by illegal practices of their 
competitors, customers, or suppliers, but 
they are afraid to volunteer evidence for 
fear of retaliation or fear of being 
branded as stool pigeons in the industry. 
The Antitrust Subcommittee in the 
course of its hearings on this bill com- 
piled a list of 29 instances of such 
refusals of cooperation. 

If the civil investigative demand is to 
be a true civil alternative to grand jury 
proceedings, it should be equally effec- 
tive. 

Another House amendment which was 
modified by the conference report in- 
volves a compromise. 

As approved by the Senate, the De- 
partment of Justice could make avail- 
able documents obtained through a civil 
investigative demand to “other antitrust 
agencies.” Principally, because of the 
vagueness of this phrase, the provision 
was stricken by the House. The confer- 
ees compromised and agreed that the 
Department of Justice could make docu- 
ments obtained by a civil investigative 
demand available only to the Federal 
Trade Commission for use by that 
agency in the parallel enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. 

This compromise reflects the recom- 
mendation in the report of the Attorney 
General’s National Committee To Study 
the Antitrust Laws, that: 

“2. To avoid duplicating investiga- 
tions, the investigative files should, to 
the extent permitted by existing law, be 
made fully available to the other” (p. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I earnestly commend 
this bill, as agreed to in conference. 

I urge the House today to take a long 
step forward toward the fair, effective 
enforcement of the antitrust laws by ap- 
proving this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, first 
of all I am pleased with the compliment 
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that the distinguished chairman of our 
committee has paid to me, and I hope 
that by reason of the conditions which 
have changed since the time I made that 
speech the chairman of our committee 
will follow me in the logic as I present 
it today. 

Mr. Speaker, at the proper time I will 
offer a motion to recommit the confer- 
ence report to the committee, with the 
proper instructions. It is true that this 
general type of legislation was recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower and 
by both of his Attorneys General, as it 
has been by the present Attorney Gen- 
eral. However, the recommendations of 
President Eisenhower and his Attorneys 
General were not in accordance with this 
conference committee report on which 
we are asked to vote today. For that 
reason I am going to offer a motion to 
recommit, as I have indicated. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of the House 
will recall that this matter was before 
the House on March 13 or 14 of this 
year. There have been material changes 
in the economy and the climate of the 
economy in this country in the mean- 
time. I need not remind a single Mem- 
ber of the House what happened imme- 
diately after the announcement of the 
steel price increases and what continued 
to happen for a while thereafter. I need 
not remind the House that there have 
been more home foreclosures in the last 
year than in any year since 1940. I 
need not remind the House that there 
were more bankruptcies in the last year 
among small business than in any year 
since 1939. I need not remind the House 
what happened on black Monday some 
6 or 8 weeks ago. Of course, all of you 
heard last night or read in the papers 
this morning, that the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages of selected industrials dropped more 
than 10 points yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret the necessity of 
reciting these unpleasant facts, and I 
regret to say to the Members of the 
House and through them to the people 
of the country that our business climate 
is not now of the best and every proper 
act should be to improve, not worsen, it. 

Business, particularly small business, 
is troubled and afraid. It is high time 
that we adopted a benevolent, helpful 
attitude, so that there be more employ- 
ment, that there be more profits upon 
which more taxes are paid, that we bring 
to an end at the earliest possible moment 
these staggering deficits which, if we im- 
plement the recommendations of the ex- 
ecutive department, as I have said before, 
will be greater in the next fiscal year 
even than they are in this year; and 
they approached $8 billion as I last saw 
the figures. 

The conference committee report, to 
which I object, would strike out the 
MacGregor amendment which, after 
thorough debate on the floor of the 
House, was accepted as a necessary im- 
provement to S. 137. Furthermore, the 
conference committee report, if adopted 
by the House, would authorize the At- 
torney General to make a demand for 
documents from every corporation, every 
business entity in the United States, in 
any antitrust investigation, and there- 
after furnish those documents to other 
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agencies of the Government for what- 
ever purpose they might wish to make 
of them, without the company or the 
business upon which the demand had 
been made knowing the reason therefor, 
or the use to which they were to be put. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry there is not 
enough time in the 1 hour allotted to 
both sides on this important matter, and 
the brief 5 minutes allotted to me, to go 
into all the ramifications of this most 
important legislation. For that reason 
I am bringing my presentation to a 
close since my able colleagues from 
Michigan, New York, and Minnesota will 
have some brief time to present other 
compelling facts on the issue before the 
House. 

Before I close I wish to say to my 
friends on the other side of the aisle— 
I need not say it to my friends on this 
side of the aisle—that there is no Mem- 
ber of the House who has been more 
free of partisanship in matters that have 
come from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or recommendations that have 
been sent up to the House for Judiciary 
Committee action by the President under 
three administrations, than the Repre- 
sentative from the Fourth District of 
Ohio. It is my studied judgment that 
the conference committee report, the 
parts thereof written in it by the Senate, 
are not presently in the best interests 
of the economy of this country. I there- 
fore hope that when a motion is made to 
recommit, which I shall make, every per- 
son interested in the present welfare of 
this country and in improving the busi- 
ness climate in these uncertain times 
joins with me in sending the report back 
to the committee, where the House will 
have another chance to work its will. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the ‘gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
investigative demand bill, S. 167, has 
been regarded by many, including the 
head of the Antitrust Division, as one of 
the most important measures in the 
antitrust field in recent years. Members 
of both parties in the House, I am sure, 
are well aware of the importance of our 
antitrust laws to the preservation of our 
free competitive economic system. The 
effectiveness of those laws depends upon 
the effectiveness of their enforcement. 

The ability to gather information to 
determine whether or not an antitrust 
complaint should be filed is, of course, 
essential to effective enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. Use of grand jury pro- 
ceedings, with the consequent threat of 
criminal action, to obtain the necessary 
information is no answer in cases where 
there is no reason to suspect criminal 
conduct or where, as in merger cases, 
only civil relief would be available. Fur- 
thermore, in such cases, prospective de- 
fendants and witnesses are confronted 
with secret, ex parte proceedings where 
they are not represented by counsel and 
cannot obtain a transcript of their own 
testimony. Indeed, the Supreme Court 
held in U.S. v. Procter & Gamble, 356 
U.S. 677 (1958), that grand jury pro- 
ceedings would be an abuse of process 
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. where. no criminal. prosecution- was 
seriously contemplated. 

Yet, the Department of Justice in the 
past resorted to grand jury procedures 
perforce because the Congress gave it no 
compulsory civil process to obtain the in- 
formation needed to determine whether 
a civil suit should be brought. This has 
been in anomalous contrast to the grant 
of similar powers given to many Federal 
agencies, notably the Federal Trade 
Commission, and to the attorneys gen- 
eral of 17 States. There are few, if any, 
instances where such powers have been 
abused. 

In recognition of all these factors the 
Attorney General’s National Committee 
To Study the Antitrust Laws, in its re- 
port of 1955, advanced as one of its few 
legislative recommendations a recom- 
mendation for a civil investigative de- 
mand bill. 

Such legislation has been recom- 
mended by both the Eisenhower and the 
Kennedy administrations, and by the 
American Bar Association. 

Bills to carry out that recommenda- 
tion were introduced in Congress and 
today we stand at the threshold of bring- 
ing about a highly desirable reform in 
the administration of the antitrust laws. 
Both the Senate and the House have 
recognized the importance of this bill 
by giving it resounding support. 

But the bill as it passed the House 
contains one provision that would strip 
this sorely needed legislation of much of 
its effectiveness. I refer to the so-called 
MacGregor amendment. 

Under this amendment, proposed by 
Congressman MacGrecor on the floor of 
the House and adopted on a close teller 
vote cast by a handful of Members, this 
bill would be limited to examination of 
documents of the particular company 
suspected of violating the antitrust laws. 
The effect of the amendment would be 
to bar the use of the provisions of this 
bill to examine documents held by com- 
panies in the position of prospective 
witnesses in order to determine whether 
or not a prospective defendant has vio- 
lated the antitrust laws. 

Neither in the House nor in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committees was any such 
destructive qualification to the bill pro- 
posed, although the bill was carefully 
considered and discussed at length both 
in subcommittee and before the full com- 
mittees of the respective Houses. Both 
this and the preceding administration 
had recommended this measure without 
such a restriction. The bill was passed 
by the Senate without any such nullify- 
ing restriction. Accordingly, the major- 
ity of the conferees of the House and 
the Senate rejected the MacGregor 
amendment. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this amendment should be 
rejected by the House and that the con- 
ference report should be fully supported 
for the following reasons: 

Throughout the consideration of this 
bill its proponents have had two major 
considerations in mind. One was to 
grant the antitrust authorities a much 
needed investigative tool, and the second 
was to do this in a way which would be 
fair to the company whose documents 
are sought. The bill therefore contains 
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many safeguards carefully. inserted. to 
protect the rights of such companies. 

If we do not pass an effective civil 
investigative bill we will merely continue 
the unfortunate existing situation where 
the Department must make a difficult 
choice between Scylla and Carybdis: it 
must either file a civil complaint based 
upon inadequate knowledge, where 
greater knowledge has been denied be- 
cause of inability to look at documents in 
the possession of prospective witnesses, 
or it may strain to find evidence of 
criminality and resort to grand jury 
proceedings where only a civil proceed- 
ing would have been contemplated if a 
compulsory civil investigative process 
were available. 

Hard as such a choice may be for the 
Department of Justice, these alterna- 
tives offer no better choice to prospective 
defendants. They will be confronted 
either by criminal proceedings or by 
civil litigation which would never have 
been brought, or which will be more ex- 
pensive and protracted than necessary, 
because the Department of Justice has 
been unable to obtain the information 
it needed prior to bringing suit. Yet these 
are the hard choices which will continue 
to confront the Department of Justice 
and prospective defendants alike if the 
MacGregor amendment should be rein- 
serted into this bill. 

This bill, and the compulsory process 
it authorizes, would be unnecessary, of 
course, if prospective defendants and 
witnesses would cooperate with the De- 
partment of Justice in making available 
evidence of their conduct. Naturally 
enough, however, few companies are 
willing to furnish evidence of suspected 
violations of the antitrust laws. At the 
hearings on this bill, the Department of 
Justice furnished 29 instances of such 
refusals to cooperate by prospective de- 
fendants and witnesses. 

Moreover, as companies have become 
sophisticated in antitrust matters and 
have had the benefit of experienced anti- 
trust lawyers, fewer and fewer compro- 
mising documents have been left to be 
found in their own files. Often neces- 
sary evidence of an antitrust violation 
will only be found in correspondence they 
have had with other companies which 
have retained such correspondence in 
their files. Thus, those who support the 
MacGregor amendment on the ground 
that innocent companies should not be 
subject to a civil investigative demand 
are really asserting that guilty companies 
should be immunized from the antitrust 
laws by denying to the Department of 
Justice access to evidence of their guilt 
in the files of other companies. 

For as every trial lawyer knows, many 
a prospective witness is reluctant or 
downright unwilling to appear in court 
or otherwise become embroiled in a law- 
suit, This same reluctance applies to 
antitrust cases as it does in negligence 
cases. Indeed, a company may be espe- 
cially loath to make available evidence 
against another company in the same in- 
dustry for fear of being regarded in the 
industry as an informer or stool pigeon. 

There can hardly be a lawyer in this 
body who has not used the familiar dis- 
covery procedures of the Federal Rules 
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plaint so as to elicit information from 
prospective witnesses. No one today 
calls this harassment. Such procedure 
is a matter of course in the Federal and 
State courts throughout the land. It 
seems anomalous indeed to say that the 
same process is “harassment” before 
filing a complaint where as after filing 
a complaint it is standard operating pro- 
cedure. 

In grand jury investigations not only 
are documents of prospective witnesses 
subpenaed but individual witnesses 
themselves are brought before a grand 
jury and interrogated ex parte without 
benefit of counsel. Under this bill, on 
the other hand, the company in the posi- 
tion of a prospective witness is required 
only to submit documents and is care- 
fully protected by the safeguards in the 
bill from unreasonable or burdensome 
demands. 

The MacGregor amendment, moreover, 
would penalize companies which are 
willing to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment. I am told there have been fre- 
quent instances in the past and that 
currently there are a number of similar 
instances, where companies have been 
quite willing to make their documents 
available to the Government in an anti- 
trust investigation, but because of fear 
of reprisal by the company under in- 
vestigation they insist on the protection 
of a subpena before producing their 
papers. The small company may be par- 
ticularly fearful of such reprisals by his 
larger competitor even though he has 
been badly hurt by the latter’s antitrust 
violations. 

Another untoward effect of the 
MacGregor amendment would be to cast 
the finger of suspicion on any company 
whose documents are demanded under 
this bill. Since the MacGregor amend- 
ment would limit the use of a civil inves- 
tigative demand to companies under 
investigation the mere fact that process 
had issued under the bill would amount 
to a public announcement that this par- 
ticular company was suspected of violat- 
ing the antitrust laws. This might well 
cause serious financial effects for such a 
company even before the Department 
had determined whether a violation had 
occurred. 

For all these reasons I say to the 
House that this bill as agreed to by the 
conferees will provide an essential tool 
for the Department of Justice in the 
effective enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and will at the same time be emi- 
nently fair to the parties whose records 
are sought, Every conceivable safeguard 
has been written into this bill to protect 
prospective witnesses and defendants 
alike. 

If the so-called MacGregor amendment 
should be reinserted into the bill, how- 
ever, its effectiveness will be jeopardized 
to the damage of both the public inter- 
est and those whose documents are 
sought in antitrust investigations. 

With all the vigor at my command I 
urge the House to approve this bill as 
agreed in conference. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER]. 
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Mr. MEADER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the House of Representatives are the 
outer guards and we on the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives are the inner guards of the most 
precious treasure in the country, the 
rights and personal liberties of the 
American citizens. 

Law enforcement agencies need tools, 
authority, power to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities of protecting citizens gen- 
erally from predatory, illegal activities 
of some citizens. But when we grant 
power to law enforcement agencies, we 
take that power from the reservoir of the 
political freedoms and individual rights 
of American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sympathetic with 
the problems of the prosecutor and the 
investigator. I have been both. I was 
prosecutor of Washtenaw County, Mich., 
and I was counsel to two Senate com- 
mittees—the Truman-Mead committee 
to investigate the national defense pro- 
gram and the Fulbright committee to 
investigate RFC loans. 

I am fully aware of the tendency of 
the wily criminal to employ the Bill of 
Rights to delay and defeat the efforts 
of the police and the prosecutor to bring 
him to book. I sympathize with the im- 
patience of dedicated, zealous law en- 
forcement agents with the cumbersome 
procedures and obstacles they must 
overcome to investigate, to apprehend, to 
bring to trial, and to punish the criminal 
elements of our society. It sometimes 
seems to those who have had responsi- 
bility for enforcing the law that the scale 
is weighted in favor of the rascals. The 
presumption of innocence, proof beyond 
reasonable doubt, the rules of evidence, 
the privilege against self-incrimination, 
jury trial and the many other protec- 
tions of individual rights hamper and 
make more costly and difficult the task 
oi law enforcement agencies. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these rights, these 
privileges, these immunities, these pro- 
tections of the citizen from tyrannical 
behavior of the Government were the 
very core of the motivation of our Revo- 
lutionary War for independence from 
Great Britain and from the tyrannical 
oppression of a ruthless sovereign. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 
(Declaration of Independence.) 


The civil investigative demand bill, 
the conference report on which is before 
us today, invests the Attorney General 
with the power of subpena and the 
power without court proceedings to de- 
mand of our citizens documentary evi- 
dence claimed by him to be needed in 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
This power is, in effect, the key to the 
door of every business office in the 
United States, admitting investigators 
to the company files and records of every 
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business to rummage and snoop at will 
in the name of investigation of viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws. This is an 
invasion of the right of privacy of indi- 
vidual citizens and a weapon to be used 
against our citizens to harass, abuse, 
and threaten them and it has not been 
Proved to be needed for proper law 
enforcement. 

This power would vest in a political 
officer of the Government the power of 
search and seizure without a warrant 
except his own, and subject the most 
intimate and confidential details of busi- 
ness operations in this country to the 
prying eyes of a powerful bureaucracy. 

We would vest this vast inquisitorial 
authority to inquire into the private 
activity of our citizens in the Depart- 
ment of Justice at a time when the 
executive branch of the Government is 
denying to the elected representatives 
of the people the right of access to in- 
formation in possession of executive 
agencies regarding the exercise of au- 
thority and the expenditures of public 
funds. I refer now to the so-called doc- 
trine of executive privilege which bu- 
reaucrats have employed to deny in- 
formation to congressional committees 
inquiring into the conduct of Federal 
affairs, 

Mr. Speaker, I am willing to grant 
authority needed for law enforcement 
even though it be at the expense of the 
right of our people to be let alone. But 
my assent is conditioned upon the es- 
tablishment of a case for the grant of 
such authority. The burden of proof 
is upon those who ask for more power. 
Until that proof is presented, until that 
case is established, I will resist further 
encroachments by the bureaucracy on 
the rights and privileges of citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has been 
altogether too generous in acceding to 
requests for additional power on the 
part of the Department of Justice. 

To begin with, a minimum of 11 laws 
were passed during the first session of 
this Congress which may be considered 
as major pieces of criminal legislation. 
These are as follows: 

First. Public Law 87-338, amending 
section 35 of title 18, conveying of false 
information concerning the doing of any 
act violating those chapters of title 18 
dealing with aircraft, shipping, and rail- 
roads. 

Second. Public Law 87-368, amend- 
ing section 1073 of title 18, flight to avoid 
prosecution or giving testimony. 

Third. Public Law 87-216, amending 
chapter 50 of title 18, transmission of 
bets, wagers, and related information. 

Fourth. Public Law 87-218, amending 
chapter 61 of title 18, providing means 
for the Federal Government to combat 
interstate crime and to assist the States 
in the enforcement of their criminal 
laws by prohibiting the interstate trans- 
portation of wagering paraphernalia. 

Fifth. Public Law 87-306, amending 
section 1362 of title 18, to further pro- 
tect the internal security of the United 
States by providing penalties for mali- 
cious damage to communication lines, 
stations, and systems. 

‘Sixth. Public Law 87-228, amending 
chapter 95 of title 18, prohibiting travel 
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or transportation in interstate commerce 
in aid of racketeering enterprises. 

Seventh. Public Law 87-371, amending 
chapter 713 of title 18, prohibiting trans- 
portation of fraudulent State tax stamps 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Eighth. Public Law 87-336, amending 
section 5021 of title 18, the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. 

Ninth. Public Law 87-353, 
chapters 25, 31 and 47 of title 18, the 
forging, counterfeiting, embezzling or 
stealing of bonds and obligations of 
certain lending agencies, and the mak- 
ing of false statements thereof. 

Tenth. Public Law 87-197, amending 
chapter 20 of title 49, violations of Fed- 
eral Aviation Act. 

Eleventh. Public Law 87-221, creating 
chapter 31 of title 15, destruction of 
property moving in interstate commerce. 

During this session of Congress, there 
has already been another item of crim- 
inal legislation enacted: 

First. Public Law 87-386, amending 
section 2385 of title 18, defining the term 
“organize” as used in the chapter on 
“advocating the overthrow of Govern- 
ment.” 

In addition, S. 1658, prohibiting the 
transportation of gambling devices in 
interstate commerce, has passed both 
this House and the other body and is 
now pending in conference, while the 
following four bills have passed the 
House and are awaiting action in the 
other body: 

First. H.R. 6691, amending sections 
871 and 3056 of title 18, providing pen- 
alties for threats against the successors 
to the Presidency and to authorize their 
protection by the Secret Service. 

Second. H.R. 8140, amending various 
chapters of title 18, to strengthen the 
criminal laws relating to bribery, graft 
and conflicts of interest. 

Third. H.R. 7037, amending section 
3238 of title 18, providing for offenses 
not committed in any district. 

Fourth, H.R. 8038, amending section 
491 of title 18, prohibiting certain acts 
involving the use of tokens, slugs, disks, 
devices, papers, or other things which 
are similar in size and shape to the law- 
ful coins or other currency of the United 
States. 

There is now pending in the House, 
reported favorably from the Judiciary 
Committee, H.R. 8845, to elevate certain 
Federal investigators to the stature of 
courts by making it a Federal crime to 
impede investigations. This bill has been 
scheduled on the calendar for debate 
three times and has been removed from 
the calendar the same number of times. 
In my opinion it ought never to be 
brought up. 

In addition there are many bills pend- 
ing before House committees requested 
by the administration to grant still fur- 
ther power to the bureaucracy at, the 
expense of citizens’ rights. These bills 
include, first, authorizing grant of im- 
munity of witnesses in labor racketeer- 
ing cases; second, authorizing wiretap- 
ping including the authority to tap wires 
at the sole fiat of the Attorney General 
without court approval; third, premerger 
notification legislation; fourth, authoriz- 
ing Federal Trade Commission pre- 
liminary injunctions; fifth, functional 
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discount legislation; and sixth, quality 
stabilization legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I point out that once we 
grant the power we have no control 
over its use or abuse. The possibility 
of the employment of powers granted for 
one purpose for a wholly different pur- 
pose is well demonstrated by the man- 
ner in which this administration as- 
sembled various powers not only in the 
executive branch but also of committees 
of the Congress to fashion a weapon 
to bludgeon the steel companies into 
rescinding a price increase—a matter 
which the Government has had no di- 
rect authority to accomplish since the 
repeal of OPA and OPS. 

The manner in which powers granted 
for one purpose were used in concerted 
action to accomplish a wholly different 
purpose than that for which the grant 
is made is summarized in a press re- 
lease of the Senate-House Republican 
leadership of April 19, 1962, which I 
include at this point in my remarks: 


STATEMENT BY THE JOINT SENATE-HOUSE 
REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP 


We, the members of the Joint Senate- 
House Republican leadership, deplore the 
necessity for issuing this statement, but the 
issues involved are too compelling to be ig- 
nored. 

Beyond the administrative operations of 
the Federal Government, it is a proper func- 
tion of a President, in fact it is a duty, to 
help American private enterprise maintain 
a stable economy. In our free society he 
must usually find his way by persuasion and 
the prestige of his office. 

Last week President Kennedy made a de- 
termination that a 3% percent increase in 
the price of steel would throw the American 
economy out of line on several fronts, In 
the next 24 hours, the President directed or 
supported a series of governmental actions 
that imperilled basic American rights, went 
far beyond the law, and were more charac- 
teristic of a police state than a free govern- 
ment. 

We, the members of the Joint Senate- 
House Republican leadership, believe that a 
fundamental issue has been raised: Should 
a President of the United States use the 
enormous powers of the Federal Government 
to blackjack any segment of our free society 
into line with his personal judgment with- 
out regard to law? 

Nine actions which followed President 
- Kennedy’s press conference of Wednesday, 
April 11, were obviously a product of White 
House direction or encouragement and must 
be considered for their individual and cumu- 
lative effect. They were: 

1. The Federal Trade Commission publicly 
suggested the possibility of collusion, an- 
nounced an immediate investigation, and 
talked of $5,000 a day penalties. 

2. The Justice Department spoke threat- 
eningly of antitrust violations and ordered 
an immediate investigation. 

8. Treasury Department officials indicated 
they were at once reconsidering the planned 
increase in depreciation rates for steel. 

4. The Internal Revenue Service was re- 
ported making a menacing move toward 
United States Steel’s incentive benefits plan 
for its executives. 

5. The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee began subpenaing records 
from 12 steel companies, returnable May 14. 

6. The House Antitrust Subcommittee an- 
nounced an immediate investigation, with 
hearings opening May 2. 

7. The Justice Department announced it 
was ordering a grand jury investigation. 
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8. The Department of Defense, seemingly 
ignoring laws requiring competitive bidding, 
publicly announced it was shifting steel pur- 
chases to companies which had not in- 
creased prices, and other Government agen- 
cies were directed to do likewise. 

9. The FBI began routing newspapermen 
out of bed at 3 a.m. on Thursday, April 12, 
in line with President Kennedy’s press con- 
ference assertion that “we are investigating” 
a statement attributed to a steel company 
official in the newspapers. 

Taken cumulatively these nine actions 
amount to a display of naked political power 
never seen before in this Nation, 

Taken singly these nine actions are puni- 
tive, heavyhanded, and frightening. 

Although the President at his press con- 
ference made it clear that price and wage 
decisions in this country are and ought to 
be freely and privately made, there was 
nothing in the course of action which he 
pursued that supported this basic American 
doctrine. 

Indeed, if big government can be used to 
extra-legally reverse the economic decisions 
of one industry in a free economy, then it 
can be used to reverse the decisions of any 
business, big or small, of labor, of farmers, 
in fact, of any citizen. 

Most disturbing in its implications was 
the use of the FBI. Since the days of our 
Founding Fathers, this land has been the 
haven of millions who fled from the feared 
knock on the door in the night. 

We condone nothing in the actions of the 
steel companies except their right to make 
an economic judgment without massive 
retaliation by the Federal Government. 

Temporarily President Kennedy may have 
won a political victory, but at the cost of 
doing violence to the fundamental precepts 
of a free society. 

This Nation must realize that we have 
passed within the shadow of police state 
methods. We hope that we never again step 
into those dark regions whatever the con- 
troversy of the moment, be it economic or 
political. 


Mr. Speaker, I say that we had better 
watch these requests for additional au- 
thority in the departments downtown 
closely and insist that the burden of 
proof be met that these powers are 
needed and are not dangerously invading 
the personal liberties and the right to 
be let alone of the American people, be- 
fore we grant these vast powers which 
can be used and misused against the 
American people by a zealous bureau- 
crat. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, when 
this legislation was before the House on 
March 13 I participated in the debate 
and opposed the passage of the bill. I 
am delighted that some of those who 
took a different view at that time have 
now seen the error of their ways and 
are coming back to the side of freedom. 

We hear a great deal about the au- 
thority of the Justice Department and 
the Government, but as I read the hear- 
ings, and I wish I had time to really talk 
at length on the bill, I find this, where 
the counsel of the committee is interro- 
gating the Attorney General: 

Now, isn’t it correct that at the com- 
mencement of a Sherman Act investigation, 
it is not possible for the Department of 
Justice to know whether a criminal or civil 
proceeding or both might be brought? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 
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Then counsel asked: 

In other words, you wouldn’t know when 
you start a Sherman Act investigation 
whether you are going to bring a criminal 
suit or a civil suit, is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 


Then our former colleague, Mr. Holtz- 
man, asked this question: 

Assume, Mr. Attorney General, that you 
commence an investigation, and at that 
point you are not mindful whether this may 
or may not result in criminal as well as civil 
proceeding. Would you under this legisla- 
tion be permitted to use any evidence that 
you obtain in the criminal proceeding that 
might take place as a result? 

Mr. KENNEDY, Yes. You mean if this bill 
was enacted? 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; we could then use the 
evidence and information in a criminal case. 
If we came to the conclusion from evidence 
right at the beginning that we had only a 
civil case, then we would be precluded from 
using the grand jury. 


So you see that this civil demand, 
which the Attorney General would make 
upon an individual or a business for the 
purported purpose of determining 
whether there was a civil action which 
may be brought in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment for an antitrust violation could 
be used then as evidence in a criminal 
prosecution. My friends, we hear a great 
deal about civil rights and constitutional 
protection, but if this bill is enacted and 
regardless of who the Attorney General 
may be now or 20 years from now—it 
places the Department of Justice in a 
position to go in under the guise of a 
civil proceeding and get evidence from 
an unwilling citizen of this country 
which can be used in a criminal pro- 
ceeding. I am not saying that—the At- 
torney General said that in his testi- 
mony. I think the conference report 
should be defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MacGrecor]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
what about this MacGregor amendment 
that has been referred to? Is it some- 
thing that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota pulled out of thin air as the 
chairman and the gentleman from New 
Jersey suggest? No—nothing of that 
kind at all. It just simply seeks to enact 
into law the recommendations of the 
American Bar Association and its Sub- 
committee on Antitrust Legislation. 
These men have studied this matter 
for 7 years. 

Why is it that the Attorney General 
and the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of antitrust proceedings are un- 
willing to accept reasonable safeguards 
surrounding a grant of broad, sweeping 
new powers? 

Mr. Speaker, I said on March 13 that 
as legislators we have an obligation to 
consider primarily the possibilities of 
an abuse of new executive power rather 
than the probabilities of its proper ex- 
ercise. How prophetic those words were. 
Just over 4 weeks later, at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, through the exercise of 
unwarranted police power, witnesses 
were gotten out of bed. 
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What does my amendment seek to do? 
It seeks to place a safeguard against 
the issuance of this civil investigative 
demand on witnesses, and in so doing 
it merely carries out the recommenda- 
tions of the American Bar Association. 
Would that not be the sensible thing 
todo? Of course, it would. 

The Washington Post, which is not 
known for its support of amendments 
which come from this side of the aisle, 
said as follows in an editorial about the 
MacGregor amendment: 

In addition the House added a Republi- 
can amendment which would have the effect 
of limiting the reach of the bill to compa- 
nies under investigation. This seems to us 
a wise precaution despite the vigorous op- 
position it brought from the bill’s sponsors. 

The Department can always broaden the 
scope of an investigation, if it finds reason 
to do so, but it should not be allowed to 
reach into the files of corporations under no 
suspicion. Apparently this amendment 
brings the bill into line with the recommen- 
dations of the American Bar Association. It 
ought to be preserved by the House-Senate 
conference committee. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I évield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I ask the gentleman 
if the version that the conferees have 
brought back is not in effect giving to 
the Attorney General the key to the door 
of every business office in the United 
States for his representatives to go in 
snooping around on a fishing expedition? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It will give him 
the key without having to bother to go 
into court or before a judge and explain 
why he wants to use that key. 

We have seen not only that there can 
be an abuse of power by the Attorney 
General and by the staff in the Attorney 
General's office, but we have also seen, 
indeed, a contempt of proper legislative 
processes in this grant of new power to 
the Executive. We have seen an unwill- 
ingness to accept reasonable safeguards 
designed to curb the abuse of power. 

I urge my colleagues in this House who 
are concerned over the proper relation- 
ship between the Government and the 
individual in our society and who are 
concerned about maintaining our gov- 
ernmental system of checks and bal- 
ances, to support the McCulloch motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I believe the gentle- 
man will agree with me that the need 
is to protect small business, since big 
business already opens their doors to the 
Antitrust Department. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman is 
dead right. As pointed out in the hear- 
ings, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Donouve] in questioning Witness 
Simon of the American Bar Association 
was concerned in keeping the small 
businessman from being unduly harassed 
by an abuse of bureaucratic power. This 
conference report would permit of such 
abuse—the very thing the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was concerned 
about. Here you would reach into the 
small businesses of this country with a 
key to open every lock they have. 
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Mr. Speaker, I include at this point a 
statement from the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York: 


Report on S. 167, STTH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, 
ANTITRUST CIVIL Process ACT 


We understand that S. 167 has been passed 
by the Senate and, with some amendments, 
by the House, and that at a joint confer- 
ence on May 28, 1962, the following two 
changes were made in the House bill by a 
vote of 6 to 4: 

Section 3(a) of the bill, as passed by the 
House, defined the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in making a civil investi- 
gative demand as extending only to persons 
under investigation. The conference report 
struck out the words “under investigation.” 

Section 4(c) of the bill, as passed by 
the House, limited to duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice 
examination of documents obtained by the 
Department pursuant to a civil investigative 
demand. The conference report added the 
words “or the Federal Trade Commission” 
to this section, thereby making such docu- 
ments available for examination by duly au- 
thorized representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

1. Elimination of the words under inves- 
tigation” by the conference report indicates 
that a bill not including these words is in- 
tended to authorize the Department of Jus- 
tice to use the demand to call for produc- 
tion of documents by companies not “under 
investigation” for an alleged civil antitrust 
violation or indeed not even suspected of 
violation. * * * Upon consideration of this 
point, we recommend retention of the words 
“under investigation” in section 3(a) of the 
bill. 

We start with the basic premise that, under 
our system of government, private files 
should not be subject to the call of the 
Executive unless there is an overriding pub- 
lic necessity, and then only with appropriate 
safeguards. While the civil investigative 
demand is a considerable extension of the 
power of the Executive, the need for such a 
process against suspected violators to assist 
in effective enforcement of the antitrust laws 
has been well documented. However, need 
has not been demonstrated to require com- 
panies that are not suspected of violation to 
search for and produce from their files “a 
class or classes of documentary materials” 
in the course of a precomplaint investiga- 
tion of some other company or companies. 

Under these circumstances, account should 
be taken of the burden in terms of time, 
cost, and inconvenience to business opera- 
tions which would be imposed upon those 
not suspected of violation in being required 
to respond to, or indeed to take court 
action against civil investigative demands 
addressed to them. Also to be taken into 
account is the fact that the Department 
of Justice has other means of obtaining 
information from those not party to the 
investigation, including detailed public data, 
voluntary disclosure, and the pretrial pro- 
cedures under the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure when its complaint has been 
articulated and defined. 

The balance of all these factors, in our 
judgment, is against application of the civil 
investigative demand to those not “under 
investigation.” We believe inclusion of the 
words “under investigation” will properly re- 
quire the Department to use the demand 
advisedly and discriminatingly only against 
those actually suspected of violation, while 
at the same time permitting it to utilize the 
already existing procedures for obtaining in- 
formation from persons who are not the 
subject of its particular civil antitrust in- 
vestigation and against whom it does not 
intend to proceed. 

2. By the second change in the bill as 
passed by the House, the conference report 
would authorize the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission to have access to documents re- 
ceived by the Department of Justice pursu- 
ant to a civil investigative demand. This is 
unnecessary, because the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the performance of its duties and 
for purposes of its own proceedings already 
has independent authority to require com- 
panies to submit documents directly to it. 
It is also undesirable, because giving the 
Federal Trade Commission unrestricted ac- 
cess to documents submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice would have the result that 
if the Federal Trade Commission uses the 
documents for other purposes, then, despite 
the provisions in section 3 (b) (1) of the bill, 
the company supplying the documents would 
not know the possible charges against it. 

We also note that existing law, section 8 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, pro- 
vides that, when directed by the President, 
the Department of Justice shall furnish the 
Federal Trade Commission documents in the 
possession of the Department relating to 
any corporation subject to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. We therefore suggest that 
if it is desired to carry section 8 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, with its reserva- 
tion as to Presidential direction, over into 
the present bill, the words “or pursuant to 
section 8 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act” should be substituted for the words 
“or the Federal Trade Commission.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Trade Regulation of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, Roy H. Steyer, Acting Chair- 
man; Albert C. Bickford, George H. 
Cain, J. Kenneth Campbell, Joseph V. 
Heffernan, John Howley, David Ingra- 
ham, Edward F. Johnson, Maximilian 
W. Kempner, John J. Scott, Frank 
A. F. Severance, Nelson F. Taylor, Allan 
Trumbull, Edward Wolfe. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute to reply to what I be- 
lieve was an inadvertence by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

It is not true that every business office 
would be open to the Attorney General, 
and it is not true that the Attorney Gen- 
eral could go roving all over the land 
without a court order. If the gentleman 
will look at page 10, section 5, he will see 
that when any person fails to comply 
with any civil investigative demand, the 
Attorney General must go to court to ob- 
tain an order enforcing the demand. 
Or, if the recipient wants to get the drop 
on the Department of Justice he can go 
into a court before the Department of 
Justice acts and resist the demand. In 
either case, a person subject to a civil 
investigative demand can have his day 
in court, to assert any objection he may 
have to the legality and reasonableness 
of the demand. Therefore it is not true 
that all offices would be open to the hand 
of the Attorney General. The court can 
intervene to see that no injustice is done. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that instead of harming 
small business, this bill is really aimed 
at, or has as one of its major aims, the 
very needed help to small business which 
is required by small business because it 


1 Sec. 3(b) (1) requires that each civil in- 
vestigative demand shall “state the nature 
of the conduct constituting the alleged anti- 
trust violation which is under investigation 
and the provision of law applicable thereto.” 
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does not have available to it the kind of 
legal setup which enables it to protect 
itself in monopoly or antitrust matters. 

It seems to me that this bill should be 
thought of primarily in the context of 
monopoly and antitrust matters. It is 
primarily aimed at preventing the tre- 
mendous cartels, the tremendous cor- 
porations from overpowering those they 
would crush simply because they will not 
make or produce the evidence which 
would prove the case were that evidence 
available to them. 

I speak with a great deal of knowledge 
of this because, thanks to the chairman 
of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee, I have been entrusted with the par- 
ticular field of the small businessman in 
the petroleum industry. 

Time and again our committee has re- 
ceived complaints from small business- 
men in that industry in which certain 
allegations are made. We turned them 
over to the Federal Trade Commission 
or the Department of Justice, and in- 
evitably the reply comes back: There are 
no available papers or documents upon 
which we can proceed to protect this 
small businessman. If that protection 
does not come from the Department of 
Justice or from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who can it come from? There- 
fore, it seems to me a vital necessity that 
a bill of this kind be passed. 

I have studied it as carefully as I can, 
and I have reached the conclusion that 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary is correct when he states that 
safeguards have been put around the 
possible abuse of power under this bill. 
There is the right to prove this is not a 
proper investigation of antitrust mat- 
ters, in which case, of course, it would 
be protected. It has also been said it 
is not necessary to produce privileged 
matters. If these are not privileged mat- 
ters, why should any business not be 
willing to bring them forth and make 
them publicly available in order that the 
protection of the antitrust laws against 
monopoly be made possible? 

I sincerely trust the conference report 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, in 
reply to what my good friend and col- 
league from California has said with re- 
spect to small business, I must say I re- 
spectfully disagree with him. If small 
business ever has information that would 
be helpful to the Justice Department in 
antitrust investigation and wants to give 
ft to the Department of Justice, the 
simple and easy thing for the Attorney 
General to do is to ask for it, or small 
business may send it to the Department 
without request. 

On the other hand, small business does 
not want to be harassed and burdened by 
innumerable requests and demands for 
information that it might not wish to 
disclose, or that might take long hours 
of work to assemble. The only protec- 
tion for small businessmen, under the 
conference committee report if you 
please, with no full-time general counsel, 
is to go to the US. district court. In 
some places, even in California, that 
would entail, we are told, traveling 150 
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or more miles to present its objections 
to the court. 

There is authority to get the informa- 
tion where it wants to be given from 
small business. The conference report 
is not legislation that will make it easy 
for small business. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to commend the gentleman 
from Ohio on his very forthright stand 
and say that I agree with him whole- 
heartedly and hope this conference re- 
port will be recommitted. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say to the Members of the House I 
have not had a single request from small 
business within my section of Ohio, a 
great industrial State, which requested 
me to support the conference report. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
he has misinterpreted what I said. I 
did not say that small business was not 
willing to give information to the Justice 
Department. It is the inability of small 
business to get from the large corpora- 
tions, from the cartels, the information 
upon which they can go forward and be 
protected by the antitrust laws. There- 
fore, he must appeal to the Department 
of Justice or to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which he does by writing to the 
Small Business Committee, or Members 
of Congress. It is then that the Depart- 
ment of Justice tells him, “We have no 
power to get the evidence upon which 
we can protect you.” 

That, it seems to me, is the fundamen- 
tal point at issue here. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Ofcourse. Gladly. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to say in reply to the com- 
ment of the gentleman from California 
that if the bill is finally adopted by the 
Congress with the MacGregor amend- 
ment, with the FTC authority stricken 
out, which was put in by the other body, 
the Attorney General, under the me- 
chanics of this bill, could get every bit 
of information about which the gentle- 
man is speaking. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, let us 
be very clear here that what we are try- 
ing to do in opposing this conference 
report is not to kill the bill but to insist 
that the House version be adhered to. 
This is very important to remember. 

Now, I begin with the proposition that 
when there is no case or controversy of 
any kind pending, no charge, that under 
those circumstances private files should 
not be subject to the call of the Execu- 
tive or the roaming examination of the 
FBI, unless there is an overriding public 
necessity. 

Now, there is an overriding public ne- 
cessity in the important field of anti- 
trust enforcement, and therefore the bar 
of the United States accepted a limited 
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proposal for a civil investigative demand 
bill but under limited safeguards. One 
of those is now at issue in the Mac- 
Gregor amendment. Another is that 
the confidential nature of documents 
given voluntarily or after court test as 
to scope, and so forth, be held confi- 
dential. The theory was that other gov- 
ernmental agencies, congressional com- 
mittees and competitors should not be 
given access. Yes, congressional com- 
mittees are excluded from access. We 
agree to this because we know the im- 
portance of limiting this power. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will if he will give 
me more time. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not a fact that 
the Federal Trade Commission already 
has this power? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am going to touch 
on that point. It has the power in its 
field of jurisdiction. 

Mr. CELLER. So what difference 
does it make? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Hold on here. The 
Federal Trade Commission has a differ- 
ent area of operation and enforcement of 
laws than does the Antitrust Division. 
This bill before us in this conference re- 
port provides that in any demand the 
Antitrust Division shall “state the nature 
of the evidence constituting the alleged 
antitrust violation which is under in- 
vestigation.” Now, what the Senate has 
done is to put in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as another governmental agency 
that can have access to documents which 
are produced, which means that whoever 
submits the documents, particularly if 
the MacGregor amendment is not in- 
cluded, will have no idea of the possible 
charges against him. The bar, which 
really initiated this proposal, insisted 
that if papers are going to be given to 
the FBI or the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice, that their con- 
fidential nature be protected. They are 
not to be given to the FTC, the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the CAB or the other myriad or- 
ganizations in the Federal Government; 
nor are they to be made available to the 
competitors, or to the Congress. Do not 
forget that there is no case begun or 
pending. This is to determine whether 
there is a case, and therefore it is ex- 
tremely important, we think, that the 
House version be adopted to protect in- 
dividual liberties. This is a new power. 
Therefore it must be carefully drawn. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave of the House 
I should like to include at this point an 
excellent report prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Trade Regulations of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, which regards the importance of 
adhering to the House version of this 
legislation and points to the dangers of 
the two amendments in question: 
COMMITTEE ON TRADE REGULATION REPORT ON 

S. 167, 87TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION “ANTI- 

TRUST CIVIL Process ACT” 

We understand that S. 167 has been passed 
by the Senate and, with some amendments, 
by the House, and that at a joint conference 
on May 28, 1962, the following two changes 
ye made in the House bill by a vote of 

24: 

Section 3(a) of the bill, as passed by the 
House, defined the authority of the Depart- 
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ment of Justice in making a civil investiga- 
tive demand as extending only to persons 
“under investigation.” The conference re- 
port struck out the words “under investiga- 
tion”. 

Section 4(c) of the bill, as passed by the 
House, limited to duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice ex- 
amination of documents obtained by the 
Department pursuant to a civil investiga- 
tive demand. The conference report added 
the words or the Federal Trade Commission” 
to this section, thereby making such docu- 
ments available for examination by duly au- 
thorized representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

1. Elimination of the words “under in- 
vestigation” by the conference report indi- 
cates that a bill not including these words 
is intended to authorize the Department of 
Justice to use the demand to call for pro- 
duction of documents by companies not 
“under investigation” for an alleged civil 
antitrust violation or indeed not even sus- 
pected of violation. This highlights a sub- 
stantive point which was not commented on 
by this committee in its June 21, 1961, report 
on S. 167 to the Antitrust Subcommittee 
(Subcommittee No. 5) of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Upon consideration of 
this point, we recommend retention of the 
words “under investigation” in section 3(a) 
of the bill. 

We start with the basic premise that, un- 
der our system of government, private files 
should not be subject to the call of the 
Executive unless there is an overriding pub- 
lic necessity, and then only with appropri- 
ate safeguards. While the civil investigative 
demand is a considerable extension of the 
power of the Executive, the need for such 
a process against suspected violators to assist 
in effective enforcement of the antitrust laws 
has been well documented. However, need 
has not been demonstrated to require com- 
panies that are not suspected of violation to 
search for and produce from their files “a 
class or classes of documentary materials” 
in the course of a precomplaint investiga- 
tion of some other company or companies. 

Under these circumstances, account should 
be taken of the burden in terms of time, 
cost, and inconvenience to business opera- 
tions which would be imposed upon those 
not suspected of violation in being required 
to respond to, or indeed to take court action 
against, civil investigative demands ad- 
dressed to them. Also to be taken into 
account is the fact that the Department of 
Justice has other means of obtaining infor- 
mation from those not party to the investi- 
gation, including detailed public data, vol- 
untary disclosure, and the pretrial procedures 
under the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
when its complaint has been articulated and 
defined. 

The balance of all these factors, in our 
judgment, is against application of the civil 
investigative demand to those not “under 
investigation.” We believe inclusion of the 
words “under investigation” will properly 
require the Department to use the demand 
advisedly and discriminatingly only against 
those actually suspected of violation, while 
at the same time permitting it to utilize the 
already existing procedures for obtaining 
information from persons who are not the 
subject of its particular civil antitrust in- 
vestigation and against whom it does not 
intend to proceed. 

2. By the second change in the bill as 
passed by the House, the conference report 
would authorize the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to have access to documents received 
by the Department of Justice pursuant to a 
civil investigative demand. This is unnec- 
essary, because the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the performance of its duties and for 
p of its own proceedings already has 
independent authority to require companies 
to submit documents directly to it. It is 
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also undesirable, because giving the Federal 
Trade Commission unrestricted access to 
documents submitted to the Department of 
Justice would have the result that if the 
Federal Trade Commission uses the docu- 
ments for other purposes, then, despite the 
provisions in section 3(b)(1) of the bill, 
the company supplying the documents would 

not know the possible charges against it. 
We also note that existing law, section 8 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, pro- 
vides that, when directed by the President, 
the Department of Justice shall furnish the 
Federal Trade Commission documents in the 
possession of the Department relating to any 
corporation subject to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. We therefore suggest that 
if it is desired to carry section 8 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, with its reserva- 
tion as to Presidential direction, over into 
the present bill, the words “or pursuant to 
section 8 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act” should be substituted for the words “or 

the Federal Trade Commission.” 
Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Trade Regulation of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York: Roy H. Steyer, Acting 
Chairman; Albert C. Bickford, George 
H. Cain, J. Kenneth Campbell, Joseph 
V. Heffernan, John Howley, David In- 
graham, Edward F. Johnson, Maxi- 
milian W. Kempner, John J. Scott, 
Frank A. F. Severance, Nelson F. Tay- 

lor, Allan Trumbull, Edward Wolfe. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this will 
be the only important vote that we will 
be able to cast at this session of Con- 
gress and be recorded in favor of small 
business. This is a real, genuine small 
business proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, small business, the life- 
blood of our medium size and small com- 
munities throughout the Nation, has a 
vital stake in the passage of the Anti- 
trust Civil Process Act—S. 167—the so- 
called civil investigative demand bill. 

Anyone who has critically examined 
the historical growth of economic con- 
centration and the expansion of giant 
monopolies knows that such concentra- 
tion and monopolies were achieved in 
virtually all cases not by greater effi- 
ciency but by various noneconomic 
means often involving predatory action. 
Small and medium size business can 
often outmatch the giant corporations 
in efficiency. But it has little chance 
when the giant corporations exert raw 
economic power to crush small business. 

This is the basic reason why our anti- 
trust laws are so often referred to as 
the American charter for economic 
freedom. Sincere supporters of small 
business know that if the antitrust laws 
are not properly enforced it is the small 
businessman who suffers. 

ANTITRUST AGENCIES CANNOT PERFORM AS- 

SIGNED DUTIES WITHOUT PROPER TOOLS 


It is the height of hypocrisy to speak 
in favor of vigorous antitrust enforce- 
ment but at the same time thwart such 
enforcement by failing to provide our 
antitrust agencies with proper imple- 


Sec. 3(b)(1) requires that each civil in- 
vestigative demand shall “state the nature 
of the conduct constituting the alleged anti- 
trust violation which is under investigation 
and the provision of law applicable thereto.” 
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ments with which to carry out their pro- 
As sO many of my colleagues 
know full well, antitrust enforcement 
was very small until the late 1930’s—and 
largely for one simple reason: Congress 
did not provide the antitrust agencies 
with sufficient funds to carry out a sin- 
cere antitrust program. 
LACK OF FUNDS, LOOPHOLES, AND INADEQUATE 
POWERS RESPONSIBLE FOR GROWTH OF 
MONOPOLY 


It was only under the leadership of 
such forthright antitrust chiefs as Judge 
Thurman Arnold that the country was 
finally awakened to the need for a strong 
antitrust program, and then Congress 
supplied sufficient funds to build up a 
good antitrust staff. 

It was a full 60 years after the pas- 
sage of the Sherman Act, and 36 years 
after the passage of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, that the loophole in the anti- 
merger statute was closed by Congress, 
so that monopolistic mergers could be 
checked in their incipiency. Only a few 
weeks ago the first case under the Celler- 
Kefauver Antimerger Act was decided 
by the Supreme Court. Now it is clear 
that the courts must follow the will of 
Congress to protect small business from 
the ravages of monopolistic mergers. 
EFFECTIVE LITIGATION AND VIGOROUS ENFORCE- 

MENT CAN BE NULLIFIED BY LACK OF IN- 

VESTIGATIVE POWERS 

Now, 72 years after the passage of 
the Sherman Act, 48 years after the pas- 
sage of the Clayton Antitrust Act, and 
26 years after the passage of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, Congress has at last 
realized that it must close the gap in 
antitrust enforcement by passing the 
civil investigative demand bill, so as to 
permit the Antitrust Division to secure 
facts upon which to base its civil cases, 
prior to filing a complaint. 

Mr. Speaker, in this morning’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, at pages 13826 and 
13827, I have listed a number of key 
questions and answers regarding the An- 
titrust Civil Process Act, S. 167. These 
questions and answers go to the very 
heart and merit of the bill and demon- 
strate how important it is to small 
business. 


CONCENTRATION IS INCREASING 


Mr. Speaker, the Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Kerauver, who with our col- 
league from New York [Mr. CELLER] au- 
thored the Celler-Kefauver Antimerger 
Act, has just issued a new report on con- 
centration. This report shows that be- 
tween 1947 and 1958 there has been a 
sharp increase in concentration in man- 
ufacturing. According to this study: 

The share held by the 200 largest com- 
panies of total industrial output, as meas- 
ured by value added by manufacture, rose 
27 percent. In 1947 the 200 largest com- 
panies accounted for 30 percent of the value 
added by manufacture; by 1958 their pro- 
portion had risen to 38 percent. 

MERGERS LARGE CONTRIBUTORY FACTOR TO 

INCREASE IN CONCENTRATION 

A report which the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee will issue in the near fu- 
ture indicates that mergers and acquisi- 
tions of the top industrial corporations 
are largely responsible for this increase 
in concentration. 
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Year after year, the number of inde- 
pendent firms disappearing because of 
mergers and acquisitions mounts and 
mounts. 

GROWTH IN BUSINESS POPULATION LAGS SERI- 
OUSLY BEHIND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
One key index of the welfare of small 

business is the trend in the business 
population. It is not widely enough 
realized that the growth of the number 
of businesses is lagging seriously behind 
the growth in general economic activity. 
During the early years after World War 
I, the business population increased at a 
rate of about 4½ percent a year, while 
the gross national product—in constant 
dollars—increased at a rate of about 11⁄2 
percent per year. However, in the decade 
since 1952 the growth rate in the busi- 
ness population dropped to 1½ percent 
while that in gross national product rose 
to 314 percent. 

The situation is much more grave in 
manufacturing than in the case of all 
business combined. As a matter of fact, 
the number of manufacturing concerns 
has actually declined sharply since 1959, 
to reach the lowest level since 1948. 
Couple this decline in the number of 
business enterprises in manufacturing 
with the increase in concentration shown 
by the Kefauver report, and you can see 
how serious are the inroads being made 
in small business at this time. 

Concentration of economic power has 
affected a wide spectrum of industries, 
but it is perhaps most significant in the 
manufacturing area, and it is there that 
we have such underutilization of capac- 
ity and underemployment of workers. 
SMALL BUSINESS HAS VITAL STAKE IN ENFORCE- 

MENT OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS 

In my discussion of the questions and 
answers relating to the Antitrust Civil 
Process Act, I have attempted to make 
clear why small business has such an im- 
portant concern with the provision of 
adequate investigative authority for the 
Antitrust Division. I have also at- 
tempted to show that any restriction on 
this authority, confining it merely to 
prospective defendants, would do great 
harm to small business. 

As a matter of fact, those who wish 
to so limit this authority must be mis- 
guided, for to do so would severely in- 
jure small business. 

Let me illustrate by a few examples in 
recent antitrust cases. 

SMALL WIRE ROPE PRODUCERS FACED “SQUEEZE” 
IF BETHLEHEM-YOUNGSTOWN MERGER WERE 
CONSUMMATED 
In the much-noted Bethlehem-Youngs- 

town steel merger case, successfully 
prosecuted by the Antitrust Division, a 
group of small businessmen producing 
wire rope faced an economic squeeze. 
Youngstown represented one of the few 
remaining noncompeting sources of sup- 
ply for rope wire, the raw material out 
of which wire rope was fabricated. 
Moreover, Youngstown, an important 
factor in the oilfield supply business, was 
also an important customer for small 
fabricators of wire rope. Bethlehem, on 
the other hand, did not sell rope wire 
to the small independent wire rope fab- 
ricators. It was in the business of pro- 
ducing and selling wire rope itself. 
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Thus, the small business independent 
wire rope fabricators faced the prospect 
of losing an important independent, non- 
competing source of supply for their 
raw material, rope wire, and at the same 
time an important customer for their 
wire rope. This was a serious squeeze 
that the merger would have placed on 
the independent wire rope producers, 

But because these independent wire 
rope producers had such a deli- 
cate source-customer relationship with 
Youngstown, they did not reveal the ex- 
tent of their jeopardy to the Antitrust 
Division voluntarily, and only fully dis- 
closed it under the compulsion of testi- 
mony at trial. 

BROWN SHOE CASE ALSO ILLUSTRATES NEED FOR 
CID AUTHORITY TO SECURE INFORMATION FROM 
THIRD PARTIES 
A somewhat analogous picture devel- 

oped in the famous Brown Shoe-Kinney 
merger case, just decided by the Supreme 
Court. Here, independent small busi- 
ness suppliers of Brown Shoe Co. were 
reluctant to give testimony or evidence 
except under subpena, because they had 
existing business relationships with the 
defendants in the action. Similarly, 
independent shoe retailers were reluc- 
tant to testify because Brown Shoe was 
an important source of supply for their 
shoes. 

NONDEFENDANTS IN GROCERY CHAIN MERGER 
CASE REVEAL DATA ONLY UNDER COURT ORDER 
In the pending Von-Shopping Bag 

merger case, involving two of the largest 
grocery chains in the Los Angeles area, 
nondefendant grocery chains refused to 
supply data needed to round out the 
market picture except under a court 
order. 

These are only a few typical illustra- 
tions of the many cases faced by anti- 
trust where the longrun interest of 
small business is to support the antitrust 
action and to provide the antitrust 
agencies with much-needed information, 
data, and testimony. But these small 
businesses are reluctant to “stick their 
necks out” for fear they will be chopped 
off by their big business sources, cus- 
tomers, or rivals. 

COMMON MARKET ANTITRUST PROGRAM PROVIDES 

POWER SIMILAR TO CID 

Mr. Speaker, many of us are looking 
with great interest at the antitrust ac- 
tivities being developed in the Common 
Market. There is underway an attempt 
to rid the Common Market of cartels. 
Whether it will be successful we do not 
know. 

In any case, however, it is interesting 
to note that the commission set up to 
investigate restrictive trade practices is 
not limited the way our own Antitrust 
Division is, It has full power to investi- 
gate and get documentary evidence 
whether from prospective parties to a 
hearing or third parties. 

In other words, CID would do more 
than provide our own Antitrust Division 
with the kinds of investigative powers 
that are possessed in the Common Mar- 
ket Authority. 

CID IS A MUST BILL FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

In conclusion, I cannot overemphasize 
the point that small business and those 
who believe in small business and its 
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survival, must support the CID author- 
ity for the Antitrust Division, with no 
crippling amendments which would 
nullify its basic purpose. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TOLL. Would the gentleman say 
that the purpose here is to prevent 
monopolies? Would that be a fair state- 
ment: To prevent the creation of 
monopolies? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly; the gentle- 
man is exactly right. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish my good friend, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman], would listen 
carefully to what I am about to say be- 
cause if I speak incorrectly I want to be 
corrected. I understood the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, to say that my motion 
to recommit would kill the bill. If the 
gentleman said that, I respectfully sub- 
mit that the statement is not correct. 
If my motion to recommit is adopted 
it will mean that we are standing by the 
version of this bill as passed by the House 
on March 14, 1962. Furthermore—this 
is a matter of opinion and I shall let the 
statement stand on the record—my dis- 
tinguished chairman said that a vote for 
my motion would be against small busi- 
ness. I submit to the Members of the 
House that the record will not justify 
that statement. I am sure the Members 
of the House know my regard and con- 
cern and constructive action for and on 
behalf of small business. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if this 
bill is recommitted it will pull its teeth. 
It may do a lot of barking, but will not 
be able to do any effective biting. The 
motion to recommit, if adopted, will de- 
stroy the usefulness of this bill. It will 
be ineffective; it will be no good. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Speaker, does not this bill as 
it passed the House give every remedy 
against the big fellow, as the gentleman 
calls him, that the Attorney General 
asked for; that the large corporations 
must submit their records whenever de- 
manded? N 

Mr. PATMAN. Only if the conference 
report is adopted will it be sufficiently 
and adequately effective. So let us keep 
it as it is, as the conferees have recom- 
mended, and vote against the motion to 
recommit, which will destroy the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
LMr. Sure]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have followed the course of this legisla- 
tion both in this Congress and in previous 
Congresses when, under another admin- 
istration, it was attempted to be brought 
up. I have favored it all the time. I 
favor it and I favor this conference re- 
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port in the form in which it has been 
brought here. Of course, we can do a lot 
of criticizing about anything that comes 
up. We can pick a lot of holes in al- 
most anything that comes up. But I 
regard this as a rather practical question. 
Everybody here, I believe, is opposed to 
monopoly. That is what the antitrust 
law is about, to prevent monopolies. 
How are you going to do that if you do 
not give the Department of Justice the 
power and the tools that are necessary 
to bring about those things you seek to 
do in the antitrust laws? All this does, 
as I understand it, is to give to the De- 
partment of Justice exactly the same 
power you have already given to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, that you have al- 
ready given to various other departments, 
such as the Federal Power Commission, 
to make these investigations; also the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I just won- 
der why there should be so much picking 
at this particular problem. I think it is 
a practical problem, and I shall tell you 
why. 

When the Department of Justice sus- 
pects that a corporation is getting to be 
a monopoly you give them the power to 
examine the books of that corporation, 
but you are not going to find out in that 
corporation’s books, you have to go to 
other corporations, you have to go to 
their competitors to find out whether or 
not the business of this monopoly is tak- 
ing away the business of the little fellow. 
That is what we are interested in trying 
to do here now. 

It is surrounded by every safeguard, 
because if it is an unreasonable request 
he has the right to go into court, and he 
is specifically given that right. 

I am a little bit puzzled because of the 
fact that this thing was sought by the 
Republican administration and it is now 
sought by the Democratic administra- 
tion. You cannot get the evidence un- 
less you go to the people who have the 
evidence, and they are the corporations 
who are not under suspicion. What 
harm can it do them? 

I do not think I have any reputation 
here for trying to trample on business 
and injure business. I am not, and I 
am not doing it here now. I remember, 
though, a very specific instance that 
happened. If they do not get it through 
a civil proceeding they can go to a grand 
jury. About 2 years ago they empaneled 
a Federal grand jury in the city of 
Alexandria, Va., to investigate a number 
of the oil companies in the United 
States. That grand jury sat there and 
forced people to come there from all over 
the United States for a period of a year— 
a year—and they finally indicted them 
all; and after they got through indict- 
ing them they moved the case out to 
Oklahoma and tried it, and then it all 
went up in smoke. There was a waste 
of time. They were all acquitted. If 
the Department of Justice had the op- 
portunity to go to these companies and 
look at the books and see if the evidence 
was there before starting the grand jury, 
they would have saved a lot of time and 
money, and it would have been good for 
everybody, the corporations as well as 
the Government. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Those oil companies 
were under investigation, and under the 
MacGregor amendment this power 
would have been available against them. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; they 
were under investigation, and they 
wasted a whole lot of time and every- 
body’s money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I was intrigued to note 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ParMAN] 
bleeding at every pore and valve today 
for small business. I hear a lot these 
days about monopolies and cartels in 
foreign countries. If I am not incor- 
rect, the gentleman from Texas voted for 
the free trade bill the other day, that 
will ram all kinds of foreign products, 
the products of cartels and monopolies 
overseas, down the throats of small busi- 
ness in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Well, we all 
make our mistakes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my thought that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia adequately pin- 
pointed the situation you are dealing 
with here. Remember that a U.S. at- 
torney under the direction of the At- 
torney General can at any time he be- 
lieves that a law has been violated from 
the criminal angle ask a district judge 
to impanel a grand jury and issue sub- 
penas. That is settled, and there is no 
question about it. Unless there can be a 
question of a criminal violation of the 
law it is not thought proper that with 
antitrust violations which are civi in 
their nature, the United States should 
impanel a grand jury and issue sub- 
penas to bring people into the grand 
jury room. Because we all know if you 
are subpenaed to a grand jury room, 
it is not one of the best kept secrets in 
a community. And there was the situa- 
tion that existed, as the gentleman from 
Virginia outlined, about an investigation 
of an oil company that started in Alex- 
andria, Va., where they subpenaed pa- 
pers from throughout the United States 
and impounded them in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Northern Virginia. The 
Eisenhower administration recognizing 
that something had to be done in that 
regard said, therefore, that the orderly 
procedure would require that the De- 
partment of Justice should not neces- 
sarily impanel the grand jury to investi- 
gate every suspected violation of the 
antitrust law and, hence, the Attorney 
General should be given about the same 
power as 12 other agencies of the United 
States now have to investigate and look 
at books where people may be suspected 
of violating the law. It was with that 
in view that this legislation was pro- 
posed—not only by the present Attorney 
General but by both of his predecessors. 
With that in view, we propose in this bill, 
all the adequate safeguards that anybody 
could fairly ask. We provided, in effect, 
that if a company’s records were sub- 
penaed, they had the right to make a 
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duplicate of them and have the records 
returned to them and that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would have to go to the 
Office of the company and have copies 
made. 

Now what is the real fuss about the 
question of the so-called MacGregor 
amendment? The MacGregor amend- 
ment might tie the hands of the Justice 
Department. This is how it might tie 
the hands of the Justice Department. 
It, in effect, says that before you can 
issue a subpena you must designate the 
company that is being investigated and 
only that company’s records can be in- 
vestigated. That is just like saying, if 
you are going to investigate properly a 
matter, you are going to tie the hands of 
the investigating agency and limit them 
to an investigation of only that one com- 
pany that is under suspicion. If the 
MacGregor amendment is adopted, there 
is one of two things that is going to 
happen. You could go back to the old 
system of impaneling a grand jury and 
subpenaing all the records. Or, if they 
follow it to the logical conclusion, in- 
stead of investigating one company, all 
the Attorney General has to do is to say, 
“I am investigating X company and in- 
vestigating Y company and I am investi- 
gating all other companies in this par- 
ticular, and cause them to be investigated 
when in truth and in fact, only X com- 
pany is suspected of a violation.” So you 
can see, if the MacGregor amendment 
stays in, then you may have tied the 
hands of the Department of Justice. 
You have not resolved anything and at 
the same time, you have not accom- 
plished the purpose that is intended. 

Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 
Mr. LINDSAY. I think it is important 


to point out that this whole thing orig- 
inally came from a recommendation 
made by the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee To Study the Antitrust Laws, 
which Committee was put together con- 
sisting of leading members of the bar—of 
the antitrust bar—of the country during 
the Eisenhower administration and they 
recommended this civil investigative de- 
mand approach. 

I want to assure the gentleman that 
the Committee was very specific in say- 
ing that any documentary material that 
is given to the Department of Justice 
should be for the eyes only of the De- 
partment of Justice, and specifically 
recommended that it not go beyond. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I ask 
the gentleman if he has any objection if 
a matter comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Attorney General determines that there 
has been a violation where the action 
could proceed from the Federal Trade 
Commission that you should again com- 
pel the Federal Trade Commission to 
subpena the same documents? Why 
cannot the Attorney General turn it 
over to them and let them proceed if a 
man is violating the law? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Does not the gentle- 
man recognize the importance of this 
provision that we put in to give the or- 
ganization some idea of the nature of the 
conduct that is under examination? 
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That is wiped out by the provision placed 
in the bill by the other body. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The an- 
swer is just like saying to a man: “I sus- 
pect you of murder, or, if I do not sus- 
pect you of murder I suspect you of 
burglary.” That is just an analogy of 
what you are talking about here. If on 
the other hand this is limited to cor- 
porations it does not affect individuals 
and it cannot violate any rights the in- 
dividual may have. We go all the way in 
protecting the individual. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In view of the fact 
the gentleman has castigated the Mac- 
Gregor amendment, let me ask the gen- 
tleman one simple question: Is it not 
correct to say that the MacGregor 
amendment has been included in all of 
the American Bar Association recom- 
mendations for legislation in this area? 
Was it not specifically recommended by 
Mr. Simon, a witness for the American 
Bar Association? All it does is carry out 
the recommendation of the American 
Bar Association. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Simon 
appeared before the committee and testi- 


Mr. MacGREGOR. But the gentleman 
will admit that my statement is correct, 
will he not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
not agree that it went that far. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. But the language 
is in the draft bill of the American Bar 
Association. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In re- 
sponse to what the gentleman from Min- 
nesota said, regardless of the recom- 
mendation made by the bar association, 
I am sure that you do not intend to tie 
the hands of the Department of Justice 
in finding out who is violating the anti- 
trust law, do you? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I intend to place 
reasonable safeguards that the gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle have 
said should be placed in the bill. That 
is the position of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is it not 
unreasonable that you must confine 
yourself to suspect companies alone in 
an investigation? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. We are talking 
about new powers. Was there anything 
unreasonable about the FBI getting re- 
porters out of bed at 3 o’clock in the 
morning? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
another instance of dragging in some- 
thing that has nothing to do with the 
case in order to try to inflame the situ- 
ation. The FBI has its authority to pro- 
ceed regardless of this. This is an ef- 
fort to do it in an orderly fashion so 
that he will not be compelled to go for- 
ward, as you say, in violation of some- 
body’s rights. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, mention 
has been made of the views of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. On page 72 of the 
hearings we find the following interest- 
ing colloquy. It concerns the so-called 
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MacGregor amendment, although at that 


time it was not known as such: 

Mr. Materz. If you provided such a limi- 
tation, would you not in effect be leaving 
unsolved certain of the problems that are 
presently existent? 

Mr. SIMON. Yes. 


So that you would leave unsolved a 
great many programs and would force 
the Attorney General to go back to the 
old practice, noxious as it is, of im- 
paneling a grand jury. If you include 
in this bill the so-called MacGregor 
amendment, you would simply give to 
the Attorney General a paper sword. 
You would stymie him. 

With reference to the case in Alexan- 
dria, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] spoke of, where a number of cor- 
porations were brought before the grand 
jury, if you pass this bill with the Mac- 
Gregor amendment, the Department of 
Justice would have to proceed seriatum 
against each of a dozen of such corpora- 
tions as their conspiracy unfolded—as 
one set of files implicated another con- 
spirator—rather than obtaining all the 
facts and putting them together in an 
orderly fashion so that the Department 
could have a full view of the matter and 
then determine which companies should 
be made defendants in a civil antitrust 
suit. In such a case, the Department of 
Justice might have to proceed against 
all of those corporations before a grand 
jury, as was the case in Alexandria. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the conference report? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McCuLLocH moves to recommit the 
conference report on the bill S. 167 to the 
committee on conference with instructions to 
the managers on the part of the House to 
insist on the amendments of the House 
numbered 2, 4, 7, 14, and 18 through 23, 
inclusive. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MCCULLOCH) 
there were—ayes 103, noes 127. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The years and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 200, not voting 33, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 162] 
YEAS—202 
Abbitt Anderson, Ill, Baker 
Abernethy Andrews Baldwin 
Adair Arends Barry 
Alexander Ashbrook Bass, N.H. 
ger Auchincloss Bates 
Andersen, Avery Battin 
Minn. Ayres Becker 
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Bennett, Mich, 
Berry 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, 

James C, 
Davis, John W. 
Derounian 


ulton 


Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 


Buckley 
Burke, Mass. 


Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Denton 
Diggs 


Halleck 
Halpern 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, III. 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Jensen 


Kunkel 


McDonough 
McIntire 

Me 

McVey 
MacGregor 
Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 


Hemphill 
Holifield 
Holland 
Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 


Schwengel 
Scott 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Siler 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Springer 
Stafford 


Wilson, Ind. 
Younger 


Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Matthews 
Miller, Clem 
Mills 


Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
eee, Pa. 
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Multer Randall Smith, Miss. 
Murphy Reuss Smith, Va. 
Natcher Rhodes, Pa. Staggers 
Nedai Riley 
Nix Rivers, Alaska Stratton 
Norrell Rivers, 8.0, Stubblefield 
O’Brien, Il Roberts, Ala. Sullivan 
O'Brien, N.Y. Rodino mas 
oO" 5 Rogers, Colo. Thompson, N. J. 
s ‘Thompson, 
Olsen Rooney 
O'Neill Roosevelt 
Passman Trimble 
Patman Rostenkowski Udall, Morris K 
Perkins Ullman 
Peterson Rutherford Vanik 
Pfost Ryan, Mich Vinson 
Philbin. Ryan, N. Watts 
Pike Santangelo Wickersham 
Pilcher Shelley Wright 
Powell Sheppard Young 
Price Shipley ocki 
Pucinski Zelenko 
Rains Slack 
NOT VOTING—33 
Alford Hébert Saund 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. Scranton 
Boggs Laird Sisk 
Bolton McSween Spence 
Boykin Mailliard Taber 
Mass, May Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn. Merrow 
Flood Miller, illis 
Frazier George P Winstead 
Garland Moulder Yates 
Gubser Rousselot 
Harrison, Va. St. Germain 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Winstead for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Williams for, with Mr. Willis against. 

Mr, Scranton for, with Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mrs. May for, with Mr. Frazier against. 

Mr. Rousselot for, with Mr. Boggs against. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
George P. Miller against. 

Mrs. Bolton for, with Mr. Sisk against. 

Mr. Merrow for, with Mr. Spence against. 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Flood against. 

Mr, Gubser for, with Mr. St. Germain 
against. 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Yates against. 

Mr. Garland for, with Mr, Saund against. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia for, with Mr. 
Moulder against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Hoff- 
man of Michigan. 


Mr. FALLON changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. CAREY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MORSE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. POWELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SANTANGELO changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HERLONG changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Was the vote by which 
the motion to recommit carried recon- 
sidered and that motion laid on the 
table? i 

The SPEAKER. It has not been yet. 

Mr. GROSS. Iso move, Mr. Speaker. 
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- The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the motion to reconsider will be laid on 
the table. 

There was no objection. 


BILL RESTORED TO PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
notwithstanding the action taken in the 
House yesterday the bill, S. 2147, be re- 
stored to the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on the Library of the 
Committee on House Administration be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
tomorrow afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 723 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12135) to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965 for the construc- 
tion of certain highways in accordance with 
title 23 of the United States Code, and for 
other p After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 723 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
12135, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1964 and 1965 for the 
construction of highways in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code, 
and for other purposes, The resolution 
provides for an open rule with 2 hours 
of general debate. 

H.R. 12135 provides for the usual 
biennial authorizations for fiscal years 
1964 and 1965 for the A-B-C Federal-aid 
highway program, as well as authoriza- 
tions for these fiscal years for the several 
classes of Federal domain roads. It is 
essential that funds be authorized for 


as 
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these fiscal years for the Federal-aid 
primary and secondary highways systems 
and their extensions within urban areas 
in order that the States may have suf- 
ficient time for planning their individual 
road construction programs, including 
any financing procedures necessary to 
provide the required State matching 
funds under the Federal-aid highway 


program. 

It is essential that these authorizations 
be made at this time so that in 1964 and 
1965, work can continue on the national 
highway construction program. Plans, 
construction, drawings, financing proce- 
dures in the various States and the pre- 
liminary work on mammoth highway 
construction projects of this type takes 
considerable time; hence, the enactment 
of this legislation is necessary in order 
to keep our national highway construc- 
tion program for future years up to 
schedule. 

The Federal-aid highways which 
would be aided by this bill extend into 
every county of the United States. The 
present extent of the Federal-aid pri- 
mary system is 224,860 miles, exclusive 
of Interstate System mileage, of which 
205,370 miles are in rural areas and 
19,490 miles are in urban areas. The 
Federal-aid secondary system at this 
time consists of 601,364 miles, including 
587,659 rural miles and 13,705 urban 
miles. At the present time, therefore, 
the total mileage of highways covered 
under the A-B-C program is over 826,000 
miles, carrying almost half of the total of 
all highway traffic in the Nation. 

These funds would be apportioned 
among the States in the manner now pro- 
vided by law, and would be available for 
expenditure in the same manner as funds 
for these highways are made available 
under present law, that is, for 2 years 
after the close of the fiscal year for which 
such funds are authorized. 

The-continuance of this Federal high- 
way program without interruption will 
mean a great deal to our national econ- 
omy. Construction of highways calls for 
tons and tons of steel, cement, brick, 
lumber, and dozens of other materials 
which keeps factories running and sal- 
aries expanded so that prosperity can 
continue in all sections of our Nation. 
First-class highways connecting all pro- 
ducing areas of our country will aid 
greatly not only to accommodate our in- 
creased population but provide trans- 
portation for defense in cases of national 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 723. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and now yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MappEn], a member of the 
Rules Committee, has so well explained, 
House Resolution 723 makes in order, 
under 2 hours of general debate and an 
open rule, the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 12135), a bill authorizing appro- 
priations for highway construction, aid, 
and benefits under the Federal highway 
program, both the Interstate System and 
the A-B-C system as well. 
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It is my understanding this bill is sup- 
ported by all members of the Public 
Works Committee. Practically all of the 
appropriations authorized hereunder 
come from the highway trust fund. A 
portion of the funds authorized in this 
bill are, however, appropriated from gen- 
eral revenue funds for Federal forest 
roads, public park roads, and so forth. 
But the great percentage of the money 
involved in this legislation does come 
from the Federal highway trust fund. 

The only dispute, the only controversy 
of any kind, regarding this legislation 
deals with section 3 of the bill. I sug- 
gest the membership will want to study 
that section because it is a new provision, 
as far as highway aid and benefits of a 
Federal nature are concerned. It would 
provide for the payment of certain sums 
to families or to business concerns that 
might have to move because of relocation 
of a highway under a Federal highway 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, the dispute is not over 
the question as to whether or not the 
Federal Government, or the States, 
should pay some of the cost of relocating 
these people who might otherwise be 
forced out of their homes or business 
places because of new highway con- 
struction, but rather as to whether or 
not the Secretary of Commerce should 
be given complete power to decide for 
himself as to whether or not any plans 
that might be adopted to care for the 
relocation of these people are satisfac- 
tory. 

In other words, as I read the language 
of this particular section, as contained 
in the committee bill, the Secretary of 
Commerce could decide he was not hap- 
py or satisfied over one of these plans for 
relocation of these displaced persons or 
businesses in any highway construction 
program, and could thus hold up such 
highway construction indefinitely, just 
as long as he could say: “I can’t ap- 
prove the relocation arrangement that 
has been suggested by the State or other 
highway authorities.” And, I think that 
is where all the conflict and controversy 
will arise. 

I understand the minority members 
of the Committee on Public Works have 
been unanimous in asking for an amend- 
ment that will clarify this situation so 
as to leave the final decision or au- 
thority more with the State highway of- 
ficials, and more with other highway 
officials, and not place such extraor- 
dinary and unusual power in the 
hands of the Secretary of Commerce. 
And, it is my understanding, Mr. Speak- 
er, there will be an amendment sub- 
mitted for that purpose, not to strike 
out or destroy section 3, or the purposes 
of the section to pay the cost of re- 
locating these people who must be re- 
located because of the construction of a 
new highway or anything of that sort, 
but, rather, to limit the power of Federal 
bureaucracy to control the situation en- 
tirely and instead to place more re- 
sponsibility with the local and State 
highway officials or, perhaps, with the 
Bureau of Public Roads itself, as far as 
that is concerned. I believe the amend- 
ment that is to be offered is a very good 
one and should be given consideration. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, since the vote in the other body 
on yesterday on the medical care bill 
we have read in the papers and have 
seen on the news ticker a great deal 
of talk about obstructionism. We have 
heard about “the handful” of Democrats 
who joined with the Republicans in de- 
feating this proposal in the other body. 
We even hear rumors of purges. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would be well, 
however, if we put this matter into 
proper perspective and look and see who 
some of these obstructionists are and 
look to see who this “handful” of Demo- 
crats, that the President referred to, are 
who joined with the Republicans. It 
so happens that they included, first, the 
chairman of the Committee on Aero- 
nautics and Space Science; second, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; third, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and the president pro tempore; fourth, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services; fifth, the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency; sixth, the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance; seventh, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; eighth, the chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations; 
ninth, the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; and tenth, the chair- 
man of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee of the other body. 

It includes also five out of the nine 
members of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee of the other body. It includes 
in addition the secretary of the Demo- 
cratic conference of the other body who, 
I am also informed, is the very close 
friend of the President and was an usher 
at the President's wedding. So, it seems 
to me that when we start talking about 
purges or start talking about obstruc- 
tionism we had better look and see about 
whom we are talking. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JoELson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin who preceded me why, as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
if the gentleman is opposed to obstruc- 
tionism, the gentleman does not let this 
bill come up for a vote on the floor of 
the House so that the American people 
can find out from each and every Mem- 
ber of this House how he or she feels 
about this program? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
will suggest to the gentleman that the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means is not the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. For the information of the 
gentleman from New Jersey, the gentle- 
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man from Arkansas [Mr. Mis! is 
chairman of that committee. 

Mr. JOELSON. I understand further 
that every Republican member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means is op- 
posed to letting this bill come out of 
the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12135) to author- 
ize appropriations for the fiscal years 
1964 and 1965 for the construction of 
certain highways in accordance with ti- 
tle 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12135, with 
Mr. SmitH of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Au- 
CHINCLOsS] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr, FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the Com- 
mittee, H.R. 12135, is the regular bien- 
nial bill to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal years 1964 and 1965 for the A-B-C 
Federal-aid highway program as well as 
authorizations for the several classes of 
Federal domain roads. 

The bill does not provide authoriza- 
tions for the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, inasmuch 
as the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961 
provided a revised schedule of authori- 
zations for that system through fiscal 
year 1971. 

Both the A-B-C authorizations and 
those for Federal domain roads are es- 
sential to the continuation of a balanced, 
long-range national highway program. 

In the case of the A-B-C highways, it 
is a well-established policy of the Public 
Works Committee that authorizations 
should be increased at the rate of $25 
million each year, until such time as an 
annual authorization of $1 billion is 
reached. The Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1960 authorized the amount of $925 
million for the A-B-C program for fiscal 
year 1963. H.R. 12135 authorizes $950 
million for fiscal year 1964 and $975 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1965. 

A-B-C highways extend into every 
county of the United States. The pres- 
ent extent of the Federal-aid primary 
system is 224,860 miles, exclusive of the 
41,000-mile Interstate System. The Fed- 
eral-aid secondary system consists of 
601,364 miles. 
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The total mileage of highways covered 
under the A-B-C program is over 826,000 
miles, carrying almost half of the total 
of all highway traffic in the Nation. 

Generally speaking, the authorizations 
proposed for the various classifications of 
Federal domain roads are consistent with 
long established road improvement 
policies and programs. The largest in- 
crease is that for forest development 
roads and trails. For these roads, which 
are under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the committee 
has allowed the full request made by the 
President; an additional $10 million for 
the fiscal year 1963, which brings the 
total authorization to $50 million, $70 
million for fiscal 1964, and $85 million 
for fiscal 1965 as compared to the pres- 
ent level of $40 million. These in- 
creased authorizations are a necessary 
part of the revised development program 
for the national forests which covers the 
period for fiscal years 1963 through 1972, 
submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent last September. Our committee be- 
lieves that the contemplated investment 
in forest development roads and trails is 
essential to the efficient management and 
conservation of our forest resources. 

Section 4 of the bill establishes a new 
category of Federal domain roads to be 
known as “Public lands development 
roads and trails.” The bill would au- 
thorize $2 million for fiscal year 1964 
and $4 million for fiscal year 1965 for 
this new category of Federal domain 
roads. These are the roads needed for 
access essential to the management and 
recreational use of the lands in the 
Western United States and Alaska ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of the Department of the In- 
terior. They include access roads to 
public rangelands and other public 
domain not included in national parks 
and national forests. 

Section 3 of the bill provides for assist- 
ance to families and businesses displaced 
by the acquisition of rights-of-way for 
Federal-aid highway construction. 
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It provides that before the Secretary 
of Commerce may approve a project in- 
volving the acquisition of rights-of-way 
or actual construction, he will require 
satisfactory assurance from the State 
highway department that there exist one 
or more feasible methods to aid families 
displaced by the project, in obtaining 
replacement housing. Also, it directs 
the Secretary to approve as part of the 
cost of construction, payments to dis- 
placed individuals, families, business 
concerns—including the operation of a 
farm—and nonprofit organizations for 
their reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses. 

The section leaves it to each State to 
determine whether or not to make re- 
location payments. However, where a 
State highway department or local public 
agency, acting as its agent for the pur- 
pose, makes relocation payments. to 
eligible persons, Federal-aid participa- 
tion will be permitted subject to rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

In the case of an individual or family 
so much of the relocation payment as 
does not exceed $200 shall be eligible 
for Federal-aid participation although 
the Secretary may authorize the pay- 
ment of fixed amounts within the ceiling 
in lieu of actual reasonable and neces- 
sary moving expenses, 

In the case of a business concern— 
including the operation of a farm—or a 
nonprofit organization, so much of the 
relocation payment as does not exceed 
$3,000 shall be eligible for Federal-aid 
participation and the allowable expenses 
for transportation may not exceed the 
cost of moving 50 miles. 

The section will not prevent a State 
from making larger payments, without 
Federal-aid participation in any portion 
of a payment exceeding the prescribed 
limits. 

The remaining sections of the bill 
amend title 23, United States Code, in 
four respects. 

Section 6 of the bill removes the exist- 
ing statutory limitation requiring that 
only urban funds may be used for cer- 
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tain secondary extensions within urban 
areas. The purpose of the section is 
to allow the States increased flexibility 
in the financing Federal-aid highway 
projects in urban areas. 

Section 7 of the bill directs the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to cooperate with 
the States in the developing of long- 
range highway plans and programs co- 
ordinated with plans for improvements 
of other forms of transportation in 
urban areas of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion. Section 7 would also prohibit ap- 
proval by the Secretary of Commerce 
after July 1, 1965 of highway projects 
in any urban area of more than 50,000 
population, unless he finds that such 
projects are based on a continuing 
comprehensive transportation planning 
process carried on cooperatively by the 
State and localities. The purpose of the 
section is to encourage comprehensive 
transportation planning and to improve 
the quality of urban planning generally. 

Section 8 of the bill provides that the 
Postmaster General shall use the calen- 
dar year rather than the present fiscal 
year basis in certifying mileages. This 
change is proposed for the purpose of 
overcoming unnecessary delays- hereto- 
fore experienced in the apportionment of 
Federal-aid A-B-C funds 

Finally, section 9 of the bill requires 
that the 142 percent of apportioned Fed- 
eral-aid A-B-C and interstate funds 
which the States may now use in high- 
way planning and research shall be used 
only for these purposes commencing with 
the apportionment for the fiscal year 
1964. In addition a State if it so desires. 
may use an additional one-half of 1 per- 
cent of its A-B-C apportionments for 
highway planning and research purposes. 
The provision is believed to be necessary 
in order to stimulate additional needed 
highway planning and research activi- 
ties in the Federal-State cooperative 
area. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks, tables 
showing the approximate apportion- 
ments for fiscal years 1964 and 1965: 


Approximate apportionments of Federal-aid highway funds, fiscal year 1964 


Pursuant to H.R. 12135 


[Thousands of dollars} 


Pursuant to H. R. 12135 


Interstate Total Interstate Total 
State ($2,600,000) | ($3,550,000) State ($2,600,000) | ($3,550,000) 
Urban | Subtotal Primary Secondary Urban | Subtotal 
($427,500) | ($285,000) | ($237,500) | ($950,000) ($427,500) |($285,000) | ($237,500) ($950,000) 
8, 178 6, 244 3, 188 17, 610 53, 635 71,245 || Nevada 4, 846 8, 427 13, 069 21,496 
22, 696 15, 233 156 8 cen 38,085 || New Hampshire 2, 111 4,145 11, 631 15, 776 
6, 337 4,111 1,773 12, 221 36, 407 48, 628 || New Jersey „ 968 18, 208 67, 602 $10 
6, 087 4, 847 1, 292 12, 226 27, 138 39,364 || New Mexico 6, 606 12, 210 25, 880 090 
21, 862 10, 154 25, 672 57, 688 247, 918 305, 606 || New. Vork. , 292 55, 020 122, 855 177, 875 
7,105 4, 609 2,415 14, 129 34, 48, 508 || North Carolina. 9, 971 21, 996 21, 208 204 
2, 992 1, 622 4, 581 9,195 36, 613 45, 808 || North Dakota. 5, 411 9, 793 11, 451 21, 244 
2, 111 1, 407 544 4, 062 9, 654 13, 716 G 14, 660 37, 200 176, 952 214, 152 
7, 849 4, 863 6, 669 19, 381 53, 789 73,170 || Oklahoma 8, 523 17, 071 31, 195 266 
10, 473 7, 909 3, 843 22, 225 47, 781 70, 006 || Oregon 6, 546 13, 103 45, 034 58, 137 
2,111 1.407 880 4, 398 20, 360 24,758 Pennsylvania 15, 690 40, 846 115, 974 156, 820 
4,726 3, 392 501 8, 619 12, 170 20,789 || Rhode Island 2,111 4,944 9, 551 14, 495 
15, 933 8,727 15, 229 39, 889 135, 256 175, 145 || South Carolina 5, 407 11, 830 22, 389 34, 219 
9, 696 7, 009 5, 322 22, 027 64, 21 86, 240 || South Dakota 5, 952 4 0, 689 17, 023 27, 712 
9, 619 7, 162 2,535 | 19,316 32, 813 52,129 || Tennessee. 7 6, 18,191 65, 343 83, 534 
9, 561 6, 676 2,327 | 18, 564 20, 103 38, 667 16, „308 117, 309 172, 677 
6, 944 5, 888 2, 368 15, 200 52, 890 68, 090 3, 8, 879 37, 537 46, 416 
6, 353 4, 570 3, 712 14, 635 74, 894 89, 529 1 3, 848 17, 895 21, 743 
3, 138 2, 384 805 6, 327 12, 247 18, 574 6, 18, 412 78, 707 97, 209 
4,192 2, 628 4, 288 11, 108 47, 499 58, 607 4 14, 910 54, 046 956 
5,382 2, 380 8, 184 15, 946 561 71, 507 3, , 153 39, 026 48, 179 
13, 179 8, 277 10, 755 32, 211 101, 031 133, 242 6, 20, 765 22, 928 43, 693 
10, 726 7, 560 3, 888 22, 174 67, 063 89, 237 3, 8, 373 24, 879 33, 252 
6, 626 5, 567 1, 393 13, 586 31, 503 45, 089 
11, 306 7, 740 5, 270 24, 316 66, 318 90, 634 1, 5,007 37, 280 42, 287 
7, 821 5, 426 543 13, 790 263 88, 053 2 6,270 ES 6,275 
7, 688 5, 478 1,368 14, 534 15, 148 29, 682 
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Approximate apportionments of Federal-aid highway funds, fiscal year 1965 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Pursuant to H. R. 12135 


State State 
Primary Secondary] Urban | Subtotal 
($438,750) | ($292,500) | ($243,750) | ($975,000) 

8, 398 6, 408 3,272 18, 073 55, 698 „ 771 || Nevada 4, 973 

23, 204 15, 634 160 S 39,088 || New Hampshire. 2, 166 
6, 504 4, 219 1,820 12, 543 37, 807 50, 350 || New Jersey. ....- 6, 125 
6, 248 4.975 1.326 12, 540 28, 182 40,731 || New Mexico..... 730 

22, 437 10, 421 26, 348 59, 206 257, 453 316, 659 || New Vork. 19, 800 
7, 202 4, 731 2,478 14, 501 35, 701 50, 202 || North Carolina 10, 234 
3, O71 1, 664 4, 702 9, 437 38, 021 47, 458 || North Dakota 5, 554 
2,166 1, 444 559 4,169 10, 025 14,194 || Ohio 15, 045 
8, 056 4, 901 6, 844 19, 891 55, 858 75, 749 [Oklahoma. 8, 748 

10, 749 8,117 3, 944 22, 810 49, 619 72, 429 K 6, 718 
2,166 1, 444 903 4, 513 21, 143 25,656 || Pennsylvania 16, 103 
4, 851 3, 481 515 8, 847 12, 638 21, 485 || Rhode Island 2,166 

16, 352 8, 956 15, 630 40, 938 140, 458 181, 396 || South Carolina. 5, 549 
9, 951 7,193 5, 462 22, 606 66, 683 89, 289 || South Dakota 6, 109 
9, 872 7, 351 2, 602 19, 825 34, 075 53, 900 || Tennessee 8, 495 
9, 812 6, 852 2, 388 19, 052 20, 877 39, 929 532 
7,127 6, 043 2, 430 15, 600 54, 925 70, 525 4.758 
6, 520 4, 690 3, 810 15, 020 77, 775 92, 705 2, 166 
3, 221 2, 447 826 6, 494 12,718 19, 212 8, 243 
4, 302 2, 697 4, 401 11, 400 49, 326 60, 726 6, 959 
5, 523 2, 443 8, 399 16, 365 57, 608 74, 064 4, 273 

13, 520 8, 404 11, 038 33, 058 104, 917 137,975 9, 734 

11, 008 7, 759 3, 990 22, 757 69, 642 92, 399 4, 942 
6, 800 6, 714 1, 430 13, 944 $2, 715 46, 659 

11, 604 7,944 5, 400 24, 957 68, 869 93, 826 2. 160 
8.027 5, 500 557 14. 153 25, 196 39, 349 2, 100 
7,890 5, 622 1. 404 14, 916 15, 731 30, 647 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have served on the Committee 
on Public Works for several years. I 
know that I have never served with any- 
one who has been a more dedicated and 
more useful public servant and more 
knowledgeable in the field of highway 
problems than our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLON]. The bill we have before us 
today, in my opinion, is a tribute to his 
great knowledge and the tremendous 
amount of work that he has devoted to 
this important legislation dealing with 
highways throughout the years. This 
is an accomplishment that all of us ap- 
preciate. I join with the other members 
of my committee in stating that the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] 
is one of the great legislators in the 
House of Representatives. . 

Mr, FALLON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman rield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank the 
chairman for his courtesy in connection 
with the matter that I am going to ask 
about now. I direct your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, to section 9, which is the sec- 
tion on highway planning and research 
funds, in which the committee has seen 
fit to make a change from the previous 
policy. As I understand it, in previous 
years money which was designated for 
planning and research, if not used for 
that purpose, could be used for other 
purposes so long as it was within the 
concept of the general program; is that 
correct, sir? 

Mr.FALLON. That is correct. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. And in this particu- 
lar year, you made a change which is 
going into effect in 1964; is that correct? 

A thought occurs to me, there may be 
some highway departments in the vari- 


Interstate Total 
($2,700,000) | ($3,675,000) 


ous States which in good faith have done 
the planning and research which they 
think is proper and have taken the allo- 
cation and, I think, properly used them 
to supplement their construction. 
Would the gentleman give us the com- 
mittee’s thinking with reference to that 
and as to why it was changed because, if 
a State has done research and planning 
which it thinks is effective and in keep- 
ing with the program and does not use 
up all the money but someone else uses 
up all the money, then that State is 
losing something because it did not use 
all the money in its good judgment or 
policy or in following the usual custom. 
Could the gentleman give us the tuinking 
of the committee on that since it might 
help us? 

Mr. FALLON. As the gentleman 
knows, under the bill, if this money is 
not used, it goes back into the trust fund 
and comes back as construction funds. 
But the reason for the change in this law 
and in the additional section is that we 
are trying to stimulate research and 
planning. It was brought out in the 
testimony, if that is done properly, we 
can save a lot of money in the future 
in the construction of highways. Re- 
search and planning is a continuing 
thing. Research never stops. In other 
words, if your State has done a great 
deal of research, there is always room 
for further research. I do not think 
that very much of this money will be 
turned back because your State and 
other states in the future will find, if 
they have a traffic problem that they 
will have to do a lot of research and 
planning on that particular problem and 
that they have a leadtime of 3 years. 
The money does not have to be spent 
within the 3 years. But, if it is com- 
mitted to a certain project which the 
Bureau of Public Roads thinks is for the 
good and for the welfare of the public 
and it is feasible, they can commit that 
research fund for future planning to a 
certain project and it is the belief and 
the opinion that none of this money will 


Primary Secondary tal 
($438,750) | ($292,500) | (8243, 750) | ($975,000) 


62.857000 64076000 
Urban Subto å W 


8, 308 367 8, 648 13, 751 22, 219 
1,444 Ou 4, 254 12, 078 16, 332 
2, 103 10, 459 18, 687 70, 202 88, 889 
4, 574 1,177 12, 531 26, 876 89, 047 
8, 634 28, 034 56, 468 127, 580 184, 048 
9, 148 3, 193 22, 575 22, 023 44, 598 
4, 069 428 10, 051 11, 891 21, 942 
9, 379 13, 755 38, 179 183, 758 221, 937 
6, 088 2,685 17, 521 32, 395 49, 916 
4,695 2, 034 13, 447 46, 766 60, 213 
10, 327 15, 492 41, 922 120, 434 162, 356 
1,444 1, 464 5,074 9.918 14, 992 
4,849 1,743 12,141 23, 250 35, 391 
4, 420 443 10, 972 17, 677 28, 649 
6, 708 3, 467 18, 670 67, 856 86, 526 
16, 767 13, 527 56, 826 121, 821 178, 647 
3, 086 1,270 9,114 38, 981 48, 095 
1,444 338 3.948 18, 584 22, 532 
6, 434 4.220 18, 897 81, 827 100, 724 
4, 703 3, O41 15, 303 56, 125 71, 428 
8, 840 1,281 9, 394 40, 527 49, 921 
6, 867 4, 709 21,310 23, 810 45, 120 
3,303 287 8, 592 25, 836 34, 428 
1,444 1, 528 5, 138 38, 714 43, 852 
2, 403 1,870 9 6, 439 


be turned back. Of course, it goes back 
into the highway trust fund to be used 
for further construction. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, do I then understand 
that in 1963 we could commit the fund 
as far in advance as 1967? 

I want to thank the gentleman. Iam 
sure the gentleman is acquainted with 
the fact that South Carolina has a very 
fine highway system, which we think is 
second to none. The chief of our high- 
way system is one of the most dedicated 
men we have. He asked me to make 
these inquiries, and I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON, I yield. 

Mr. PIKE, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question concerning sec- 
tion 7, dealing with transportation plan- 
ning in certain urban areas. An urban 
area is defined as an area having a popu- 
lation of over 50,000 people. I am con- 
cerned with 2 counties, one of which 
has a population of approximately '750,- 
000, and the other about a million and a 
half. Would these benefits be available 
to a county as a unit having a popula- 
tion of this amount even though it did 
not constitute an urban area but is a 
suburban area? It is neither rural nor 
urban. 

Mr. FALLON. The planning is done 
by the local people. If they proceed to 
put it in that category it certainly would 
be acceptable, because an area contain- 
ing over 50,000 people is by this bill to 
be considered an urban area. 

Mr. PIKE. Do I understand then that 
a political subdivision such as a county 
having a population in excess of 50,000 
would qualify for this help from the 
Secretary in the plan? 

Mr. FALLON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. PIKE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 


‘man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FALLON. I yield. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. We have a 
similar situation in Fairfax County, Va., 
analogous to the situation the gentle- 
man from New York describes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we now have an in- 
terstate reserve fund? 

Mr. FALLON. The highway trust 
fund, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to inquire about 
allocations from the reserve. Was there 
an allocation last year of $135 million 
to West Virginia and Pennsylvania? 
How much went to West Virginia? 

Mr. FALLON. Some extra mileage 
went to West Virginia. I do not recall. 
I think it was 135 miles. 

Mr. GROSS. One hundred and thirty- 
five miles and how much money? 

Mr. FALLON. I do not think any 
monetary estimate has been placed on it 
yet. 

Mr. GROSS. And Pennsylvania got 
about 25 or 30 miles? 

Mr. FALLON. They got 25 or 30 miles 
for a connection with the Interstate 
System, as I understand. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know the amount of money that went 
to West Virginia? 

Mr. FALLON. No money has been ap- 
propriated to them yet. This is a mile- 
age figure. No money has been allocated. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, money will 
follow the mileage, does it not? 

Mr. FALLON. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this connect up 
with the white elephant turnpike down 
in West Virgina? It was a white ele- 
phant, was it not? 

Mr. FALLON. 
of that. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any money in 
this authorization bill for, or any au- 
thorized to take over, the West Virginia 
Turnpike? 

Mr. FALLON. No, there is not. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman does 
not know whether or not this interstate 
mileage allocation last year would con- 
nect up the West Virginia Turnpike with 
something else? 

Mr. FALLON. No, I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maryland has consumed 25 min- 
utes. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time to expres my apprecia- 
tion of and also to recognize the work 
that has been done on the Public Works 
Committee, by one of the finest Members 
Congress has ever had. I refer to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHERER has served well and faith- 
fully the people of the First District of 
Ohio. He has become a specialist and an 
authority on road legislation. I think it 
is safe to say that in our deliberations on 
the Public Works Committee his opinion 
has always been very much appreciated 
because he speaks with authority and he 
speaks with good judgment. He is a fine 
American, and it is a great loss to all of 


I have no knowledge 
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us, not only in the Committee on Public 
Works, but in the Congress, that this 
gentleman is not going to stand for re- 
election. 

I wish him well in the days to come, 
and I hope he will come back once in a 
while to meet his old friends and to tell 
the Republicans, and the Democrats, too, 
something about what they should do. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from New Jersey, and 
say that I agree with everything he says 
about the gentleman from Ohio. My 
assciation with him in the years he has 
been in the House has generated a warm 
friendship. I do not know of any mem- 
ber of our committee who has contrib- 
uted more to the welfare not only of his 
district and State but to the welfare of 
the Nation. His leaving the Congress 
will be a distinct loss to the Nation. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would like 
to take this opportunity to pay my great 
respects to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. AUCHINCLOSS]. 

When I first came to the Committee on 
Public Works, it was under the distin- 
guished leadership of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. AvcHINCLOss]. 
In all the time that we have had delib- 
erations in that commitee, he has been 
most helpful, the most lovable member of 
the committee I have ever served with. 
Certainly none of us could have served 
on that committee for any length of time, 
in the discussion of any bill or any pro- 
posal that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. AvucHrinctoss] has had his 
handiwork in, without wanting to pay 
him great tribute as a real American, as a 
genteel colleague, and certainly as a man 
we all love. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
in the hope we might continue this mel- 
low mood for a little while, I would like 
to join my colleagues on this side in ex- 
pressing our great admiration and re- 
spect, not only for the senior minority 
member of the committee, the distin- 
guished and genial gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Aucuinctoss] but also for 
the next member in seniority on the 
other side, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SCHERER]. I have found both of 
these gentlemen fighters for their re- 
spective States in expressing their views 
forcefully and strongly with regard to 
legislating on any subject. 

It has also been a pleasure to serve 
with both of them. I know the House, 
and particularly the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, will miss the able lawyer-like 
qualities of the gentleman from Ohio in 
the next session of the Congress. 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate 
the nice things that have been said 
about me by the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works 
and my longtime colleague, the chair- 
man [Mr. FALLON] of the Subcommittee 
on Roads. I only wish that I deserved 
all of the nice things that they have 
said, and I hope, by my presentation 
today of this bill, I do not prove them 
to be wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FALLON], the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Roads, and I 
introduced almost identical bills which 
merely provided for the biennial au- 
thorizations for the so-called A-B-C 
Federal-aid highway system. 

The chairman of the full Committee 
on Public Works [Mr. Buckiey] intro- 
duced a bill for the administration 
which provided for some substantive 
changes in the basic law and substan- 
tial increases in the authorizations for 
some of the so-called Federal domain 
roads, over and above the authorizations 
of previous years. 

These increased authorizations are ap- 
parently justified by the evidence pro- 
duced at the hearings. That evidence 
comes chiefly from the departments of 
government in charge of these Federal 
domain highways. We must assume 
that the representations made by the 
agencies involved as to the need for 
these increased authorizations are justi- 
fied by the facts. The bill before us to- 
day contains these increased authoriza- 
tions, amounting to approximately $65 
million, 

It should be pointed out that the ad- 
ministration bill, however, kept the au- 
thorizations from the trust fund for the 
A-B-C system for fiscal 1964 and fiscal 
1965 at $950 million for each year, as did 
the Scherer bill. However, the commit- 
tee increased the authorization for fiscal 
1965 to $975 million. To this increase 
some of us objected because, under no 
circumstances, with the fiscal condition 
of the country as it is, could we possibly 
go along with an increase over and above 
that which the administration recom- 
mended. 

Most of the changes in the basic law 
as called for in the Buckley bill are in- 
corporated in the bill before the House 
today. Some of these proposed changes 
were amended in committee to make 
them more palatable to some of the 
members and less harmful to the actual 
road program. 

One of the radical changes in the basic 
highway law is found in section 3 of the 
bill we are considering. It provides for 
the first time that States may reimburse 
tenants up to $200 and businesses up to 
$3,000 for their moving costs when they 
are compelled to relocate by reason of 
the construction of a new highway. The 
Federal Government will include such 
payments as part of highway construc- 
tion costs when reimbursing States with 
Federal funds. There is some justifica- 
tion for such payment if for no other 
reason than to avoid discrimination. 

The Federal Government for some 
time has been paying relocation costs 
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in connection with land takings for 
reclamation, flood control, and urban re- 
newal projects. In these projects the 
Federal Government acquires the land 
directly. In highway right-of-way ac- 
quisitions we must remember that it is 
the State, rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that takes, owns, and main- 
tains the highway right-of-way. 

Some of us felt that the provision pro- 
viding for the payment of relocation 
moving costs was a little premature. 
The Committee on Public Works has set 
up a Select Committee on Real Prop- 
erty Acquisition. It has a sizable and 
experienced staff. Its very purpose is 
to make a complete and exhaustive 
study in depth of the practices, proce- 
dures, and moneys paid in connection 
with land takings by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in all categories. The com- 
mittee’s objective, as stated by its 
chairman, is “to make an impartial, 
nonpolitical and comprehensive study to 
determine if existing law, practices and 
procedures in the acquisition and evalu- 
ation of real property by the Federal 
Government are unfair, either to prop- 
erty owners because of inadequate pay- 
ments, or to taxpayers because of over- 
payment.” Among the broad areas 
which the chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee said the study would cover is the 
following: 

Measurement and payment of compensa- 
tion for losses, expenses, and damages not 
reflected in the value of the real property 
which are incurred by the owner or others 
as the result of taking of real property. 


This Select Committee is therefore 
currently studying how and under what 
circumstances moving or relocation costs 
should be paid to those who must move 
from newly acquired highway rights-of- 
way. Instead of waiting for the conclu- 
sions of this committee on this very 
subject, this legislation jumps the gun 
and arbitrarily sets a pattern for pay- 
ment of relocation costs in connection 
with right-of-way acquisition for high- 
ways. 

While payment of relocation costs is 
generally acceptable, paragraph b of sec- 
tion 3 of the bill is highly objectionable 
and in the opinion of many of us, who 
are familiar with highway problems, will 
delay and seriously hamper the highway 
construction program. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials conducted a survey of 
the State highway departments and 
found that all 50 States were definitely 
and unequivocally opposed to the pro- 
visions of paragraph b. Subsequently 
the Governors of only two States, Cali- 
fornia and Ohio, reversed the position of 
their highway directors. Why they did 
it is a subject for political speculation. 

Now what does this paragraph b of 
section 3 provide? It says that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, before he approves 
any highway project, must be satisfied 
that there exists one or more feasible 
methods for relocation of families dis- 
placed by the acquisition or clearance 
of rights-of-way. This means that every 
State, every community—local or 
urban—must have a relocation agency 
or program for the relocation of families. 
It means that the methods and proce- 
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dures these State agencies use must be 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Com- 
merce before a highway construction 
project can go forward. It makes the 
Secretary of Commerce a virtual dictator 
over local and State governments when it 
comes to relocation of families. 

There is no definition in the bill as to 
what constitutes a feasible method. 
Therefore, the Secretary of Commerce 
is the sole judge of the type of setup 
and procedures a local or State govern- 
ment must have before he approves a 
highway project. We get a clue, how- 
ever, as to what the Secretary of Com- 
merce is going to consider a feasible 
method. We get some idea of the guide- 
lines that he is going to follow by taking 
a look at the original bill introduced by 
the administration. This bill gives a 
blueprint of what the Secretary of Com- 
merce considers a feasible method or pro- 
gram for relocating families. Here is 
what the original section of the admin- 
istration bill says: 

The Secretary, as a condition precedent 
to his approval of any highway project, shall 
require the State highway department, 
through an agency or agencies acceptable to 
the Secretary, to assure that there is a 
feasible method for the temporary reloca- 
tion of families displaced by the acquisition 
or clearance of rights-of-way for any Fed- 
eral-aid highways; that there are or will be 
provided in areas not generally less desirable 
in regard to the availability of public utili- 
ties and public commercial facilities at rents 
or prices within the financial means of the 
families displaced by the acquisition or 
clearance of such rights-of-way, decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwellings adequate in number 
to accommodate such displaced families and 
reasonably accessible to their places of em- 
ployment. 


This section would require the State 
to relocate families, in many instances 
in better housing better located than 
that from which the people were re- 
quired to move. This is the kind of 
relocation service your State, your com- 
munity, is going to be required to give 
before a highway project is approved in 
your township, city, or village. We are 
putting the highway departments into 
the housing business. 

Your State highway engineers, or any- 
one else that knows anything at all about 
highway construction, will tell you that 
if section b is permitted to remain in 
this bill it is going to seriously interfere 
with and delay the highway construc- 
tion program. 

The testimony before the committee 
was conclusive that only in a few in- 
stances, in two or three large metro- 
politan areas, was there any difficulty 
in relocating families in suitable housing 
and that in these instances the problem 
was gradually being worked out. If 
moving costs are paid, as proposed in 
the current bill, it should help materially 
in relieving any hardship that may exist. 
A simple provision in the law, which I 
have suggested, would solve the problem 
in those few areas where it exists. The 
law could be amended to provide that 
tenants be given at least 6 months be- 
fore they are required to move after the 
land is taken by the State. This would 
solve the problem, 

In fact, in most instances, people know 
long before the land is actually acquired 
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that they will have to relocate. In 
some cases it is as much as 7 years. The 
statute provides that Federal funds may 
be used in the acquisition of rights-of- 
way 7 years in advance of actual con- 
struction. 

As I have said, the requirements in 
section b could be used to delay the pro- 
gram and harass the people who must do 
the job. We all know that there are 
many people who just do not want to 
move. 

Then there are those who for one 
reason or another oppose the selected 
route or location of a new highway. 
There are others who for selfish reasons 
want interchanges and access points 
differently located from that which the 
highway engineers recommend. Anyone 
desiring to delay the program or pos- 
sibly force the changes I have just men- 
tioned could latch on to the provisions in 
paragraph b and for a dozen different 
reasons contend that suitable housing 
is not available. 

Court actions, I am sure, will be insti- 
tuted on this basis. Whether the com- 
plainants succeed or not, such actions 
will have the effect of delaying and in- 
creasing the costs of the program. To 
avoid such delays highway officials and 
others might be forced to change routes, 
interchanges, and access points which 
are not in the best interests of good 
highway engineering. Therefore, the 
Baldwin amendment, which will require 
highway departments only to furnish 
relocation advisory assistance, should be 
adopted. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that the additional money 
that is allocated by this bill for the 
A-B-C system, $950 million for 1964 and 
$975 million for 1965, does not increase 
the national debt in any way. This comes 
out of the trust fund, and the committee 
was told by the Bureau that there were 
sufficient funds to take care of this in- 
crease without endangering in any way 
the completion of the Interstate System. 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman in his 
statement is absolutely correct, that 
these moneys do come out of the trust 
fund. But, I cannot visualize myself, as 
a conservative, approving, as does this 
bill, an expenditure of $25 million over 
and above that recommended by the 
President of the United States. I just 
want to point that out to keep the rec- 
ord clear. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. Yes, I will be de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. REIFEL. I have just received a 
letter from the secretary of our State 
highway commission and in this letter he 
was wondering why this change was nec- 
essary, as it seemed that where the funds 
were not all used in this regard that they 
could be used for construction and 
planning. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wonder if the 
gentleman from Ohio can give us an ex- 
planation of the advisability of the 
amendment? 
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Mr. SCHERER. Many States are 
anxious, as all of us are, to get pavement 
laid. So they have taken the 1.5 percent 
which could be used for planning under 
existing law and have used it for con- 
struction. In the judgment of the com- 
mittee and in the judgment of the Bureau 
of Public Roads the road program would 
progress better and more efficiently and 
be less costly if those States would use 
that 1.5 percent for what it was intended; 
namely, research and scientific planning. 
Therefore we make it now mandatory 
for the States to use that 1.5 percent for 
planning and research. 

Mr. Chairman, to further answer the 
question of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. REIFEL], this question of re- 
search and planning is so important that 
this bill also provides another basic 
change in the law: it provides that a 
State may also use an additional one- 
half of 1 percent for research and 
planning, if it so desires. It does not 
have to use that one-half of 1 percent 
for planning. If it does not see fit to 
use that additional one-half of 1 percent, 
then it can use that money for con- 
struction purposes. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCHERER. Yes. 

Mr REIFEL. If the bill passes with 
the amendment in it requiring the man- 
datory use of the 1.5 percent or otherwise 
it lapses, that is certainly going to tend 
to make some of the States which have 
not been using it tend to overplan and 
overuse this particular area so that the 
money does not lapse. 

Mr. SCHERER. I doubt that. The 
evidence before the committee indicated 
that each State could very well use the 
1.5 percent in research and planning. I 
think the majority and minority agree 
fully in this respect. 

Mr. REIFEL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s explanation, and I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. KNOX. There has been a ques- 
tion raised in my own mind relative to 
the jurisdiction in the case of sign re- 
moval from highways where Federal 
funds have been used for construction 
purposes on a matching basis. The 
Bureau of Public Roads, I believe on 
December 25, 1961, issued a memoran- 
dum which provided for all highways 
to be free of any directional signs—any 
signs advertising business—located in 
front of a business, or the Federal funds 
would be cut off from the respective 
States. 

It was my understanding when we 
passed the Interstate Highway Act that 
we did give that jurisdiction as far as 
the Interstate System is concerned to the 
States; is that right? 

Mr. SCHERER. That is right, to the 
States. 

Mr. KNOX. Now, is it the opinion of 
the gentleman, who has been serving on 
this committee for some time, that the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads got a 
directive or jurisdiction to issue such 
a memorandum that would not permit 
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directional signs or other signs in front 
of a place of business designed to adver- 
tise such place of business on roads 
other than interstate roads? 

Mr. SCHERER. I am unfamiliar with 
the directive which the gentleman men- 
tions, but I do not think the Bureau of 
Public Roads has the right to make such 
a directive insofar as the Interstate 
System is concerned until and unless 
the State itself decides to participate in 
that particular phase of the program. 
Then the State is given one-half percent 
increase in its yearly apportionment if it 
abides by the regulations with reference 
to signs and billboards. 

I would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would permit me to discuss this a little 
later because I am not too familiar with 
the existing situation and I do want to 
get along with the bill before us. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bar- 
RETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no. objection. 

MEDICINE FOR THE AGED UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I was 
indeed sorry to learn that yesterday our 
colleagues in the Senate tabled the An- 
derson amendment to H.R. 10606, which 
would provide medicare for the aged un- 
der social security. The defeat of this 
amendment not only harms the people 
in my district but is detrimental to the 
welfare of the entire Nation. I only 
hope the American people will protest 
this action and force the House to con- 
sider H.R. 4222, the Health Insurance 
Benefits Act, which is also known as the 
Anderson-King medical care bill for the 
aged. 

I am very much in favor of the An- 
derson-King bill because it will do the 
greatest good for the greatest number of 
people in our country today—the elderly 
and the retired—and in years to come 
will provide needed benefits to the men 
and women who are now working, but 
who will one day reach retirement age. 

There has been considerable discussion 
for and against such a medical care 
program, but I am pleased to say that 
a majority of the people living in the 
First Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania are in favor of it. If you could 
only read the comments I receive in the 
mail on this bill, you would not hesitate 
for 1 minute to support medicare legis- 
lation, but would insist that the House 
be permitted to vote on it. 

Here are a few examples of comments 
I am receiving daily in the mail: 

Only such a bill would meet the needs of 
the aged. 


My parents are among the 15 million under 
social security. Their income hardly meets 
the expenses of today’s medical bills. 


Retired people need more medical care 
than any other age group. The cost of medi- 
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cal care is too expensive for them and insur- 
ance is too much for them to pay. 


The expenses of medical care are a great 
problem to our retirees today. 


My husband and I haven't enough income 
to afford adequate medical attention. 


I’m on social security and really need all 
the breaks I can get. 

I am already receiving social security 
checks. Needless to say, I find it very difi- 
cult to make the check cover rent, food, etc. 


Mr. Chairman, over 16.5 million Amer- 
ican citizens are now 65 or older. By 
1970 this number will increase to 19.5 
million. These senior citizens require 
twice as much medical care as younger 
persons. The cost of these increased 
medical expenses and the ordinary day- 
to-day living expenses must be met by 
the aged out of reduced incomes, Exten- 
sive research has disclosed that, in many 
instances, lacking the necessary means 
to pay for medical treatment. our aged 
deprive themselves of it or must rely on 
free care or public assistance. 

In the autumn of their years, are we 
to deny our elderly citizens the protec- 
tion they need against the cost of neces- 
sary medical care? Most of all, Mr. 
Chairman, the golden years of retire- 
ment, which we all will pass through, 
must and should be lived with dignity 
and not shame. 

Medical care is the greatest legislative 
challenge of this session and this cen- 
tury. I urge all of you here today to de- 
mand that we be given the opportunity 
to vote on the Anderson-King bill. 

Mr, FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. KLUCZYNSKI]. 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1962 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
H.R. 12135, which is before this House 
today, is a good bill. I am proud to be 
a member of the House Committee on 
Public Works which reported this legis- 
lation after extensive hearings. This bill 
will move the highway program of the 
United States forward in the manner 
which was originally intended in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. May 
I congratulate my good friend and the 
distinguished chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, the gentleman from 
New York, CHARLES BUCKLEY, for his 
leadership in producing this legislation; 
and my other good friend and colleague, 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Roads, one of the leading experts on 
highways in the country, the gentleman 
from Maryland, GEORGE FALLON. They 
have worked long and hard to present 
this bill which is before you today. 

I am particularly gratified that for the 
first time in highway legislation we rec- 
ognize the fact those individuals, fami- 
lies, or small businesses which are relo- 
cated as a result of the construction of a 
road will receive the necessary moving 
expenses for the inconvenience and hard- 
ships caused to them by the highway 
construction program throughout the 
country. In 1956 we enacted into law 
legislation which allowed reimbursement 
to utilities for moving expenses when 
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such utilities were displaced by road con- 
struction. It is only fitting and proper 
that human beings receive the same 
treatment as utilities. From the testi- 
mony heard by the Public Works Com- 
mittee during the hearings on this bill, 
I am certain that these payments for 
relocation costs will not, to any great 
degree, slow down the construction pro- 
gram now underway on the Interstate 
and A-B-C Systems. I am very much in 
favor of these payments for relocation. 
I think it is justified, equitable, and 
proper. I strongly support this section 
and all other sections of what I believe 
to be a very fine highway bill. I hope 
the House will pass this legislation. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been a privilege to serve again this 
year on the Roads Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Public Works un- 
der the able chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FALLON]. I 
have had that privilege for the past 8 
years. I respect the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Fatton! most highly for 
the fair and impartial manner in which 
he presides over our committee hearings 
and his very comprehensive and detailed 
knowledge of the highway program of 
the Federal Government. It has been 
ar. equal privilege to serve during the 
past 8 years on the subcommittee with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER] 
who is now the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the subcommittee and who has 
shown during that period of time a 
tremendous dedication to the best inter- 
ests of the people of our country from 
the standpoint of the highway program. 
I join the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. AUcCHINCLOss] in expressing my per- 
sonal sorrow that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ScHERER] has made a decision 
not to remain in the Congress and to 
devote his great service to the work 
which he has so ably carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill we have before 
us is a bill which generally I support. 
I do have an amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer, dealing with a portion of 
section 3 of the bill. Section 3 of the 
bill as a whole provides for Federal re- 
imbursement to States, if a State has a 
law authorizing payment to individuals 
or businesses for the relocation of 
families and businesses. If a State has 
such a law, then section 3 will provide 
that the Federal Government will reim- 
burse that State up to the same propor- 
tion that we reimburse that State for 
that particular kind of highway; if it 
be interstate it is 90 percent, and if it is 
State primary or secondary roads, then 
it is 50 percent. There is no quarrel 
with that provision for this reimburse- 
ment feature. But there is a difference 
of opinion about the section (b) portion 
of section 3. This (b) portion, and I 
would like to read it, reads as follows: 

(b) The Secretary prior to his approval 
of any project under section 106 of this title 
for right-of-way acquisition or actual con- 
struction shall require the State highway 
department to give satisfactory assurance 
that there exists one or more feasible meth- 
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ods (including relocation advisory assist- 
ance) for the relocation of families displaced 
by acquisition or clearance of rights-of-way 
for any Federal-aid highway. 


This proposes to take some thing from 
the States in the way of control and 
concentrate it in the Secretary of Com- 
merce. It has not been placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of Commerce 
prior to this time. 

Up to this time, we gave the States the 
full responsibility to determine their 
procedures for relocation. In fact, when 
the Congress passed the Federal Inter- 
state Highway Act of 1956, it was stated 
time and again that we were going to 
try to be sure not to just grasp Federal 
control and to take the control away 
from the States and put it in the hands 
of the Federal Government for the 
actual detailed procedures for construct- 
ing this highway program. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man recognizes the fact that all the re- 
straints that can be conjured have been 
proposed in this legislation to protect 
the rights of the States. It is not that 
the Federal Government is going in and 
selecting the States. The States, first, 
have to operate in the acquisition of 
property and it is up to them to decide 
whether or not they want to acquire 
property under the terms of this act. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have some differ- 
ence of interpretation with the gentle- 
man, I thank the gentleman for the 
point he has made, but I have some dif- 
ference of interpretation with him. The 
wording of the bill is quite specific. It 
gives the Secretary entire power to de- 
termine what is a feasible method of 
relocation. This is something we have 
not given to the Secretary of Commerce 
before. He does not have any particu- 
lar guideline set forth in this bill. He 
has almost open authority to determine 
what he feels is a feasible method of 
relocation, and then to impose his de- 
cision or his interpretation upon the 
State whether the State feels the same 
way about what a proper procedure for 
relocation is or not, 

It seems to me we should not concen- 
trate that kind of power in the Secretary 
of Commerce when we have not done 
so up to this time. The procedures that 
are set forth in the bill require the Sec- 
retary to determine what is a feasible 
method. It also says that the State 
should provide relocation advisory as- 
sistance. 

I think it is better for the State to 
provide relocation advisory assistance, 
and my amendment basically would 
simply strike out the words that would 
give the Secretary the power to deter- 
mine what a possible method is and 
would simply leave the State to provide 
relocation advisory ‘assistance. 

I think it might be appropriate at this 
point to refer to certain statements which 
have been made about this. I refer you 
to page 99 of the hearings on this bill 
when the President of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, Mr. 
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J. C. Womack, had this to say about sec- 
tion 3: 


As to section 3, assistance to displaced 
families and businesses, we advise against 
the passage of such a provision at this time. 


There is another statement I quote 
from him: 

There are many questions that we think 
must be answered also, such as, Who would 
determine what is adequate, safe, sanitary, 
convenient housing within the means of the 
individual, and as we understand the pro- 
vision, the State highway department would 
have to make a showing that this housing 
was available before we could even go ahead 
with acquiring right-of-way to build any 
Federal-aid project, whether it be the in- 
terstate, primary, secondary, or whether it 
be in an urban or totally rural area. 


Further on the same page he makes 
this statement: 


We believe that it would be a means of 
introducing controversy, delay, and political 
pressures into the program to the point that 
it could effectively stop the highway pro- 
gram in certain areas. 


My amendment does not propose to 
strike section 3 but does propose to elim- 
inate this authority to the Secretary 
of Commerce to be the sole arbiter in 
the matter of possible relocation, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I prefer not to yield 
until I have finished my statement. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will get the 
gentleman additional time. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I do not yield at 
the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

I have here a telegram from the 
American Automobile Association, which 
I believe, represents the greatest num- 
ber of people who drive automobiles 
throughout the country. I want to read 
it: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 16, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN BALDWIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reasons advanced by a substantial num- 
ber of members, House Public Works Com- 
mittee, to limit requirement involving 
relocation of families and businesses to 
relocation advisory assistance in section 3 of 
H.R. 12135 should have support of all Mem- 
bers of Congress favoring orderly highway 
planning and construction. To require any 
other condition such as feasible methods as 
a precedent to approval of Secretary of Com- 
merce for use of highway trust fund money, 
all of which is provided by users through 
special taxes, could result in delay and 
greatly increased cost for purchase of rights- 
of-way and construction. Your amendment 
avoids serious dangers to the Federal-Aid 
highway program and should be supported. 

RUSSELL SINGER, 
Executive Vice President. 


I also have here a letter from the 
American Road Builders Association, 
which certainly has knowledge of the 
problems involved in the case of the 
primary highway systems and the sec- 
ondary roads. It is dated July 17, 1962. 
I read the following from this letter: 

We understand that you will offer an 
amendment to require State highway de- 
partments to give satisfactory assurance that 
relocation assistance will be provided to dis- 
placed families and businesses, in lieu of 
the present language of the bill requiring 
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assurance of one or more feasible methods 
for the relocation of families. 

In our judgment, your amendment, which 
we strongly endorse, would remove some 
ambiguities from the section and make it 
a more effective instrument for encourag- 
ing the States to improve their relocation 
programs, 


It is signed by Louis W. Prentiss, ma- 
jor general U.S. Army, retired, executive 
vice president. 

It seems to me with this statement, 
the testimony of the President of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and the telegram from the 
American Automobile Association that 
we should amend this proposal to con- 
centrate power in the Secretary of Com- 
merce and to give him power to be the 
sole arbiter, the sole one to determine 
what is the possible method to determine 
relocation of people displaced by this 
program. 

So my amendment primarily is sim- 
ply to reserve to the States the power 
to make that decision and require them 
to provide relocation advisory assist- 
ance, but it leaves them with the basic 
power to determine the proper feasible 
method of relocation of people and 
rights-of-way. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 

_Chairman, I rise in support of H.R, 12135. 
I am gratified that the Public Works 
Committee, of which I am a member, has 
reported out H.R. 12135 which is an 
essential piece of legislation insofar as 
development of our vast Federal highway 
system is concerned. The bill before us 
on the floor today gives the needed finan- 
cial impetus to the further development 
of that vast network of roads outside of 
the Interstate System which forms the 
backbone of our entire road program, I 
wholeheartedly support this legislation, 
and I trust that the House will see fit 
to approve it today. If I may, I would 
like to address my remarks specifically to 
one section of the bill which deals with 
a subject which is of immense concern 
not only to myself but to all Members of 
Congress who are interested in the fur- 
ther development of our vast natural re- 
sources. That section deals with the 
authorization for forest development 
roads and trails. It was my privilege to 
offer in the committee an amendment 
which was adopted by the committee 
unanimously which increases the author- 
ization for appropriation for develop- 
ment of forest roads and trails by adding 
an additional $10 million for the fiscal 
year 1963, $70 million for the fiscal 
year 1964, and $85 million for the fiscal 
year 1965. 

Forest development roads and trails 
provide access to national forest lands 
for the protection, development, and 
multiple-use management of the forests, 
including resources on which communi- 
ties in or near the forests are depending. 
This system of roads and trails is admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the Forest Service. 

As of June 30, 1961, there were 179,213 
miles of roads and 106,577 miles of trails 
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on record in the forest development sys- 
tem. It is estimated that when com- 
pletely installed this system will consist 
of 542,250 miles of access roads and that 
the trail network will be reduced to 80,000 
miles. An adequate system of forest de- 
velopment roads and trails is essential 
now to the proper development and bene- 
ficial use of national forests and their 
resources. The presence of these roads 
and trails has a direct influence on the 
protection of national forest resources 
from fire, insects, and disease; the use 
of recreation, hunting, and fishing areas; 
the volume of timber that can be 
marketed especially for small sales and 
the support of dependent communities 
and small business enterprises; and the 
level of salvage cutting in dead and dying 
timber stands and the opportunity to 
promptly salvage losses resulting from 
fire, windstorm, insects, and disease. 

Furthermore, roads that give access 
to national forest timber are investments 
which pay their own way over a period 
of years. Use of these roads by the pub- 
lic results in substantial benefits to the 
localities the roads serve. 

The Forest Service at the present time 
has underway a long-range 10-year de- 
velopment program for our national for- 
ests. This program was transmitted by 
the President to the Congress in Sep- 
tember of 1961. The benefits from this 
long-range 10-year program of which 
this increased authorization is an essen- 
tial part are many. They include not 
only direct financial revenues returning 
to the Government but many secondary 
benefits and intangible benefits. Direct 
financial revenues from the forest sys- 
tem will rise to about $230 million an- 
nually by the time the 10-year program 
is completed or nearly double current 
receipts. These receipts will then con- 
tinue to exceed annual operating ex- 
penses of the program. By the year 
2000 the annual worth of the national 
forest timber sales should reach $350 
million based on 1960 prices. Payments 
from national forest revenues for county 
schools and roads will increase corre- 
spondingly. The capital value of the 
timber, forage and lands in the national 
forest system will have increased by 
about $2 billion as a result of the 10- 
year program. Many secondary benefits 
including the employment of numbers 
of people during this 10-year program, 
and the harvesting of national forest 
timber and other projects, plus the value 
added to these products by manufacture, 
distribution and marketing will occur. 
It is estimated that the program will 
provide direct employment for about 
32,750 at its peak. Much of this will be 
in areas of labor surplus and low rural 
incomes. Of the 186 million acres of 
land administered by the Forest Service, 
80 million acres are in such area. Thus 
it is easy to see the many benefits that 
will arise for the Nation as a whole. 

My own district in northern Califor- 
nia includes 19 of California’s counties. 
Its area amounts to about 53,000 
square miles and each and every county 
participates in this program. We are 
very much interested in seeing the forest 
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roads and trails program expand. Every 
dollar that has been put into this pro- 
gram in the past has been or will be re- 
turned to the Federal Government. I 
am certain that the figures in H.R. 
12135 will be returned over the years. 
The funds that I trust the House will 
authorize today will open still further 
our national forest for recreation; for 
proper harvesting of timber; for further 
control of disease and fire and for an 
overall proper management of one of 
our greatest natural resources. 

I urge the passage of H.R. 12135. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. I wish to commend my 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. JoHnson] on his splendid state- 
ment. I am in support of this bill and 
I want to subscribe and endorse the re- 
marks the gentleman has made, because 
the opening up of this vast land in his 
district and in mine is of great impor- 
tance to the people of our districts and 
of extreme importance to the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland, 

Mr. FALLON. I, too, would like to 
congratulate the gentleman for the fine 
job he did for the forests of his State. 
He has brought to our committee a 
wealth of knowledge about these forests, 
and we look to him as an expert. I 
would like to congratulate him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. I would also 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from California and 
commend him for the very sound work 
he has done in cooperation with the 
committee and with some of his other 
colleagues from the Western States. I 
have been with you all the way in this 
effort, and I also express my appreciation 
to the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ROBISON]. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to address my remarks first to 
the relocation-payment provisions of 
H.R. 12135—not so much to the merits 
thereof but to the procedure we are fol- 
lowing. 

Now, as you will probably recognize, 
this new program would amount to an 
extension of the concept of “just com- 
pensation.” There have been previous 
extensions. As you may also know, the 
military departments already are paying 
moving costs up to 25 percent of the fair 
value of land taken by them for a public 
works project. So, too, can the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, as a part 
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of the total cost of urban renewal proj- 
ects, though in this instance the per- 
mitted payments are, as in H.R. 12135, 
limited to $200 per family and $3,000 per 
business. The Secretary of the Interior, 
for another, is authorized to reimburse 
owners and tenants of land acquired for 
development projects under his jurisdic- 
tion, again up to 25 percent of the fair 
value of the taking. For another, the 
Corps of Engineers can provide reason- 
able actual costs of relocation in connec- 
tion with certain of its flood control or 
navigation and water control projects. 

So it goes, Mr. Chairman, until we 
have, you see, a veritable patchwork 
quilt regarding the costs of relocating 
families and businesses displaced by 
Federal or federally aided land takings. 

Now, this bill today, as it is written, 
will add another patch to that quilt, de- 
spite the fact that about a year ago our 
committee asked for the creation of a 
Special Subcommittee on Real Property 
Acquisition, a subcommittee to be chaired 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis], to study this and related land 
acquisition problems. 

I would like to refer you to a letter 
from the Bureau of the Budget, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, dated August 
14, 1961, to the chairman of our com- 
mittee, in response to his request for a 
report on the creation of this subcom- 
mittee. I quote from that letter on page 
2 thereof: 

There have been many complaints that 
amounts being paid are inadequate and bills 
have been introduced to provide more liberal 
payments for property acquired for specific 
Federal programs or from specific property 
owners, Generally, we have not favored such 
proposals because they would provide a piece- 
meal solution and would result in varying 
amounts being paid to property owners, de- 
pending upon which Federal agency hap- 
pened to take their property. 


Mr. Chairman, a couple of weeks ago 
some of us were concerned when we were 
considering the Trade Expansion Act 
over the fact that we might be for the 
first time preparing to treat some of our 
unemployed citizens differently, depend- 
ing upon the reason back of their unem- 
ployment. I thought that was wrong 
then, and without being opposed on the 
merits to relocation payments to per- 
sons and firms displaced by the highway 
program, I think all of our citizens are 
entitled to equal treatment under our 
laws. That is a basic principle to which 
our Nation has always subscribed, and 
I regret that our committee did not see 
fit to defer this matter for at least a 
year, during the course of which our 
special subcommittee could have been 
able to recommend, I hope, uniform leg- 
islation in this area of concern not only 
to the full committee, but to the Con- 
gress as well. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York 

Mr, O’BRIEN of New York. I would 
like to compliment the gentleman on his 
statement. While I intend to support 
the compensation provided in this bill, 
I think the gentleman has placed his 
finger very squarely on a major problem 
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before this Congress. I think when the 
U.S. Government for any purpose what- 
soever—highways, urban renewal, hous- 
ing, and reclamation or irrigation—takes 
a person’s home or business, that that 
person should be compensated for mov- 
ing costs. I think that in the very near 
future we should in this Congress enact 
a general law covering that subject. 

Mr. ROBISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. I understand 
the gentleman is the sponsor of legisla- 
tion which would provide for such uni- 
form coverage. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
the balance of my remarks, insofar as 
time will permit, to an issue that is not 
covered by the bill although in my judg- 
ment it should have been. I refer to the 
still unresolved problem of whether or 
not the several States which have con- 
tributed mileage which they built with- 
out benefit of the 90 percent Federal 
aid, and then subsequently contributed 
to the Interstate System, whether those 
States should be reimbursed therefor. 

Mr. Chairman, if Members would turn 
to page 13822 of yesterday’s RECORD, 
those who are interested will find a brief 
history that I inserted in the RECORD 
as to how this situation developed, and 
a table showing the interstate mileage— 
90-10 mileage—that most of the States 
thereby lost. New York is the chief loser, 
by all odds, by virtue of incorporation 
into the Interstate System of our 500- 
mile-plus throughway, as a result of 
which our original allocation of 1,227 
interstate miles has been reduced by 
nearly half, and all we have to show for 
our enterprise in this respect are some 
signs indicating that our throughway is 
an interstate route. Those signs may be 
pretty ones, Mr. Chairman, but they are 
far from representing just compensation 
for what we have provided. 

Mr. Chairman, we find as a result of 
all this a situation exists in New York 
where, under such interstate mileage 
as we now have, the throughway has 
so far been built at about a 13-percent 
cost to the Federal Government and an 
87-percent cost to the people of the 
State of New York, which is almost a 
complete reversal of the intended Fed- 
eral-aid formula under the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. In my judgment 
this is an inequitable condition that 
should have been corrected long ago, 
and that is capable of being easily cor- 
rected by virtue of the circumstances 
under which it arose. I think the merits 
of this situation deserve the further 
consideration of our committee, as a 
separate matter perhaps, where it could 
be determined solely on its own merits. 
I would hope that there would be addi- 
tional time for us to do so this year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would merely like to extend my own per- 
sonal appreciation as a Representative 
of a State very much affected by this 
problem to the gentleman from New 
York for bringing it to the attention of 
the entire House. 
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I also commend him for his consistent 
fight in our committee, along with the 
Chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BUCKLEY], 
to get congressional consideration and 
action on this long delayed subject. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with the gentleman 
from New York and also pay tribute to 
the leadership he has provided on this 
issue. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
handling this bill if he anticipates that 
anything can be done for New York 
State in this respect. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman from 
New York brought up that question in 
the committee this year when we were 
holding hearings on the bill. It was the 
judgment of the committee at that time 
that it should be held in abeyance until 
another time. There were expressions 
time and time again by the committee 
indicating that we realize that something 
has to be done and will be done some- 
time; but we do not feel that it can be 
done at the present time. 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much the remarks of the 
gentleman; but it seems that this has 
been going on for quite awhile. New 
York State is far from the only State 
involved, as the gentleman knows. I 
think New York was a flagrant example 
because in New York we built the New 
York State Thruway along the Federal 
highway route. But many other States 
were enterprising enough to go ahead 
and build right along the Federal high- 
way route prior to the enactment in 1956 
of the Highway Act. . 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, I might say 
that you have a new member in that 
group. The State of Maryland has 
turned back mileage on the Interstate 
System to the Federal Government so 
that they could build a road to connect 
the harbor tunnel with the Delaware 
River Bridge. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this will motivate the gentleman and 
other Members of Congress to help us 
get some justice in this matter. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New York for his leadership on this vital 
issue. My State, like that of the gentle- 


man from Oklahoma, is vitally affected. 
One reason I might state the committee 
has not gone forward with this matter 
of reimbursement to the States because 
the estimated cost is $4.5 billion. We 
are not going to be able to get that kind 
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of money until we get well along with 
the present Interstate System which is 
scheduled to be concluded in 1972. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may require to the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation before the House is certain to 
be one of the major accomplishments 
of this session of the Congress. 

I want particularly to compliment the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] 
for his hard work and diligence; and the 
excellent job he has rendered as chair- 
man of the Roads Subcommittee of the 
Public Works Committee. He con- 
ducted intensive hearings covering every 
phase of the road and highway situa- 
tion. He and members of the subcom- 
mittee worked for many weeks in shap- 
ing into meaningful form for America, 
this bill now under debate. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works Committee, I am aware that the 
highway bill is perhaps too comprehen- 
sive for just one speaker to discuss in 
detail. Therefore, I would like to ad- 
dress my remarks to that portion dealing 
with the long-range development pro- 
gram for the national forests. That pro- 
gram—which has the building of new 
forest roads and trails as its keystone— 
was recommended last September by the 
President following a study made by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Funds spent on forest roads and trails 
development represent an investment in 
America. The dividends they return in 
terms of receipts to the Treasury for 
timber harvested, for watershed develop- 
ment, wildlife control, forest protection 
and recreation for millions of outdoor- 
minded Americans more than offsets the 
costs incurred. For the State of Idaho, 
which has national forest acreage second 
only in size to that of Alaska, I know 
that even the limited roads and trails 
building program of past years has had 
a profound impact on the economy of the 
State. 

The benefits accruing from this devel- 
opment program are many. 

Receipts to the Treasury, for example, 
will increase to about $230 million an- 
nually by the time the 10-year program 
is completed. This is double the current 
level. The States will benefit from in- 
creased payments from these receipts. 
The capital value of the timber, forage, 
and lands of the national forest system 
will increase by some $2 billion. The 
program will provide direct employment 
to some 32,750 workers at its peak. This 
means jobs for thousands of workers in 
areas of low employment—and there are 
a number of such areas in Idaho which 
concern me. The Forest Service informs 
me that almost half of the 186 million 
acres it administers are in distressed 
areas. 

In addition, the timber harvest will 
rise to about 13 billion feet of saw timber 
in the program’s final year. This repre- 
sents a consumer value of $4 billion. 
And recreation visits are expected to rise 
to 195 million annually by the year 1972. 
The business which these visits will gen- 
erate for the various States will add a 
value of $1.5 billion to the economy. 
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This legislation will, indeed, provide 
the impetus for an expensive program of 
additional development in national for- 
ests. It would increase funds to $50 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1963, to $70 million for 
fiscal 1964; to $85 million for fiscal 1965. 
These expenditures, overdue for many 
years, would be in full accord with the 
President’s March 1 natural resources 
message in which he said he would rec- 
ommend “approval of legislation to be 
sent to the Congress shortly to accelerate 
the development of national multipur- 
pose forest roads and trails.” 

Funds for forest roads and trails in 
Idaho would be stepped up to $5 million 
for fiscal 1963, $7 million for 1964, and 
$8.5 million in 1965. It would greatly 
spur activity in the State, providing a 
tremendous boost to the economy. The 
State itself should also benefit through 
increased revenues derived from hunting 
and fishing licenses as additional visitors 
are accommodated. Roads and trails 
built in the State and paid for through 
federally appropriated funds totaled 118 
miles in 1958, 133 miles in 1959, 123 miles 
in 1960, and 97 miles in 1961. Roads 
built by timber operators, with the Gov- 
ernment supplying the funds indirectly 
through timber sales agreements, 
amounted to 472 miles in 1958, 386 miles 
in 1959, 448 miles in 1960, and 507 miles 
in 1961. All of these totals would be 
stepped up considerably under the au- 
thorization provided by this legislation. 

The legislation, morever, also provides 
another $2 million for 1964 and $4 mil- 
lion for 1965 for the Bureau of Land 
Management to use in road and trail 
work on forest and grazing lands within 
its jurisdiction. Idaho’s share of this 
program, which would dovetail with the 
Forest Service program, would be an esti- 
mated $336,000 for the first year and 
more than $700,000 for the second year. 
This would enable the Bureau of Land 
Management to make needed improve- 
ments to the areas within its jurisdic- 
tion, and, in the process, increase their 
value and uses to the public. 

In conclusion, I would strongly urge 
that the House approve this bill. It is 
an investment in America, one that will 
greatly contribute to a better America 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rositson] that this is a 
very serious proposition and one that 
needs deliberate consideration. As one 
member of the committee I should like 
to give him assurances, as well as to all 
the members of the committee, that we 
shall go into this whole proposition and 
examine it very closely because I can 
appreciate the tremendous economic 
question posed to the States in trying 
to make a plan for the interstate pro- 
gram. Certainly, I want to assure him 
that in the future I will go along with 
his suggestion for a total examination 
of the problem. 

Mr. ROBISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for that offer of support. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would go 
along with the gentleman’s proposal now 
but I think it is of such large proportions 
that we should not consider it at the 
moment. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RIEHL- 
MAN]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Rosison], for his timely remarks 
and certainly want to associate myself 
with the gentleman regarding the im- 
portance of coming to grips with this 
matter of reimbursement. 

This has been particularly close to 
my heart for some time now and I am 
looking forward to the day when the 
account books will be squared and New 
York State, among others, will no longer 
be penalized for her initiative and fore- 
sight in building at her own expense 
the fine superhighways which were sub- 
sequently included in the Interstate 
System. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jones] 
for their sincere expressions of interest 
in this problem. There are several bills 
dealing with this matter pending before 
my colleagues’ committee, two of which 
I have introduced, and I certainly wel- 
come and thank them for their willing- 
ness to give these important bills serious 
consideration. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to make further inquiry on 
the subject which I discussed with the 
gentleman from Ohio a few minutes ago. 
We have to go back, of course, to the 
creation of the Interstate System. At 
that time I think Congress was cog- 
nizant of the fact that there certainly 
should be every consideration given to 
keeping the highways beautified and 
without billboard signs being con- 
structed 

However, on December 12, 1961, the 
Bureau of Roads, through the Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Rex M. Whitton, sent us a 
memorandum relative to the use of high- 
ways for directional and advertising 
signs. It is my understanding from the 
interpretation of the memorandum that 
it did not apply to those roads that were 
constructed prior to the date of the 
memorandum but to any new highways, 
whether they be interstate, A-B-C, or 
State highways. 

When you get into A-B-C highways 
you get back into the county road system. 
In many cases the county roads are re- 
ceiving Federal aid. So they have also 
applied the provisions of the memoran- 
dum to the A-B-C roads. 

In the rural areas of our great Nation, 
and we have many of them, there are 
business houses located where people 
possibly are looking for them, but the 
people are unable to determine where 
they must turn off the main highway in 
order to get to their destination. The 
Michigan highway commissioner, Mr. 
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John C. Mackie, has taken it upon him- 
self to claim that it is a directive from 
the Bureau of Roads that all signs be 
removed from those roads that were con- 
structed prior to the memorandum. 
This memorandum provides: 

Other Federal-aid projects: Primary (other 
than interstate), secondary, urban, and other 
classes of Federal-aid construction projects 
shall not be accepted until all encroachments 
have been removed from the right-of-way 
therefor, except that where awnings, cano- 
pies, marquees, advertising signs, and similar 
installations which were in place prior to the 
authorization to proceed with the current 
Federal-aid project and which are supported 
entirely from outside the highway right-of- 
way, may be permitted to remain under a 
revocable permit from the State highway 
department. 


To me, this is the strong arm of Gov- 
ernment calling upon the small business- 
man and directing him to take from his 
business house the right to advertise his 
place of business. This is something 
that is very serious. It is going to handi- 
cap the small businessman and will cause 
great inconvenience to the people who 
have dedicated themselves to make 
available necessary tourist facilities 
along the respective highways where 
such facilities often are set back a con- 
siderable distance from the highway. 
But the Michigan Highway Department, 
through the Bureau of Public Roads, is 
now refusing them the right to have even 
a directional sign to indicate where their 
place of business is. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works whether 
it was the intent of the Congress at the 
time we created the Interstate System, 
that we were going to prohibit the right 
of people living on county roads and 
State highways that are not a part of the 
Interstate System from the right to have 
a directional sign or advertising sign in 
front of their place of business? 

Mr. FALLON. As I understand the 
gentleman, he is talking about local 
roads or county roads. The law that the 
Congress passed only applies to the In- 
terstate System within a certain dis- 
tance of a metropolitan area. There- 
fore, what the gentleman is referring to 
must be the result of a local government 
body regulation or the State legislature 
of his State. 

Mr. KNOX. I might say to my good 
chairman that the interpretation that is 
put on the Interstate Highway Act is 
that any roads which received Federal 
aid, and the county roads, as you well 
know, are a part of the A-B-C system 
and receive Federal matching funds. 
Therefore, the State highway depart- 
ment in Michigan has directed that the 
county road commission enforce this act, 
and, therefore, no directional signs or 
any signs in front of their place of busi- 
ness are permitted. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHERER. I think we are talk- 
ing about two different things. Legisla- 
tion was passed with reference to sign- 
boards and billboards in connection with 
the Interstate System. There is a pro- 
vision in the law with which I am not en- 
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tirely familiar that gives to the Bureau 
of Public Roads the right to regulate 
signs within the highway right-of-way. 
I think that is what the gentleman is 
talking about, about some bulletin or 
some regulation issued by the Bureau of 
Public Roads with reference to that type 
of sign. 

Mr. KNOX. That is right. That is 
what I had reference to. It is my 
hope at least that we are going to get a 
clarification of this memorandum in an 
endeavor to bring about a situation that 
will be satisfactory to most of these peo- 
ple who depend on these directional 
signs and advertising signs in front of 
their places of business. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say a few words on the action which 
has been taken by the Committee on 
Natural Resource Road Development. 

The gentleman from Maryland has 
again brought before us a well-balanced 
bill. In the previous Congress, this com- 
mittee gave substantial recognition to 
the need for forest roads. The bill now 
before us provides the most substantial 
increase that has ever been made for 
forest roads and trails. f 

I would particularly like to commend 
the chairman and the members of the 
committee for the effective action they 
have taken on behalf of forest resources 
development. 

I had before the committee a bill to 
provide a somewhat larger authorization. 
While I believe that this larger author- 
ization could have been wisely expended, 
I also recognize the tremendous step for- 
ward taken by the committee. 

I am especially pleased to note that in 
the report the committee recognizes that 
further increases will be required in fu- 
ture years. I am also pleased to see that 
the committee has given definite instruc- 
tions to the Forest Service that they take 
every reasonable step to make all possible 
savings and improvements, 

The funds for forest development 
roads and trails which would be author- 
ized by H.R. 12135 mark the second step 
in the accelerated program for multiple- 
purpose forest roads and trails which the 
President recommended in his message 
on our conservation program, March 2, 
this year. This acceleration is pre- 
requisite to the progress and success of 
the development program for the na- 
tional forests which the President sent 
to the Congress September 21, 1961. 

The road and trail construction sched- 
uled for the decade will cost about $1.7 
billion. The plan for this work contem- 
plates financing with $1.2 billion ap- 
propriated funds and $474 million by 
timber purchasers. During the same 


period maintenance costing $242 million 


will be necessary of which $182 million 
should be from appropriated funds. To 
accomplish an accelerated buildup 
in appropriations is necessary in the first 
years of the decade. 

The development program includes all 
of the work that must be done in the 
national forests during fiscal years 1963 
through 1972 if the forests are to meet 
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the demand for forest products and 
services which will be placed on them 
during the decade. The heaviest pres- 
sures will be on the timber and recrea- 
tion resources. In 1973 a timber cut 
of 13 billion board feet will be required 
to meet the needs of the national 
economy. Last year, the cut was 8.4 
billion board feet. In 1973 the forests 
will receive at least 195 million visits for 
camping, hunting, fishing, picnicking, 
and other forms of recreation, Last year 
there were 102 million such visits. The 
need for servicing these two resources 
alone accounts for more than 80 percent 
of the road and trail work called for in 
the development program. 

Since accessibility is prerequisite to 
the development and use of forest re- 
sources as well as to protect them, the 
funds which H.R. 12135 would authorize 
are the keystone to the program for the 
next 10 years. They are also the founda- 
tion for continued development of na- 
tional forests resources in years to come 
and to meet the demands that will exist 
for products and services of the forests 
in the year 2000. At that time, the road 
and trail system must provide access so 
that we can protect watersheds yielding 
more than 200 million acre-feet of wa- 
ter annually; service 635 million visits a 
year for recreation; harvest 21 billion 
board feet of timber a year; and service 
grazing on 60 million acres of range- 
lands. At this level of use, it is expected 
that receipts to the Treasury from the 
national forests will be over $400 mil- 
lion a year. Last year receipts were 
$99.6 million. 

The benefits that will result from the 
development program during the next 
10 years are great. By 1972 it is ex- 
pected that receipts to the Treasury 
from the national forests will reach a 
level of $230 million annually. The 
projected timber harvest for that year— 
13 billion board feet—will have a con- 
sumer value of over $4 billion and pro- 
vide livelihood for 800,000 people. Rec- 
reation use at a level of 195 million visits 
in 1972 will put more than $1.5 billion 
into trade channels. At that time, the 
capital value of the lands and resources 
of the national forest estate will have in- 
creased by $2 billion. 

There are four tables which I would 
like to insert in the Rxconp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. The first table 
sets forth the estimated cost of the na- 
tional forest program for roads and trails 
through 1972 and by State. The second 
table shows the percent of the program 
in each State. The third table shows 
the expenditures for construction and 
maintenance both with appropriated 
funds and by timber purchasers. The 
fourth table shows the relationship be- 
tween national forest receipts per acre. 

Oregon accounts for approximately 
40 percent of the total income received 
by the national forests but the obliga- 
tion of road funds in Oregon amounts 
to only one-sixth of the total expendi- 
tures. The third table shows that the 
timber purchasers in Oregon in 1962 will 
have been required to do three times as 
much road construction and mainte- 
nance as was accomplished with appro- 
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priated funds. This situation places a 
great drain on national forest receipts 
and adversely affects the income of our 
counties. 

The forest road program is spread over 
all of the States and only 18 percent of 
the contemplated expenditures will occur 
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in Oregon. While to some this may 


seem to be a disproportionately large 
amount, this expenditure must be 
weighed against the great income-pro- 
ducing capabilities of Oregon’s 15 mil- 
lion acres of national forests. This leg- 
islation will be of substantial benefit in 
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not only increasing the road and trail 
program but in enabling Oregon's na- 
tional forests to treat more fairly our 
counties while at the same time paying 
handsome dividends to the Federal 
Treasury. 

The above-mentioned tables follow: 


TABLE I. National forest development program, roads and trails, fiscal years 1963-72 
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Taste 1.—National forest development program, roads and trails fiscal years 1968-72—Continued 
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TABLE 2.—Development program for the national forests—Roads and trails, fiscal years 1963-72—Continued 
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TABLE 4.—National forest area—Receipts, road fund relationships, fiscal year 1961—Continued 


National Receipts Road funds (obligated) National Receipts Road funds (obligated) 
forest lands forest lands 
State owned by owned by | | 
United States} Total Per acre Total Per acre United States} Total Per acre Tota) | Per acre 
(acres) (acres) | j 
! 
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! Average. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked for this time to 
clarify a matter which is referred to on 
page 9 of the report which reads as 
follows: 

Section 3 of H.R. 12135 would add a new 
section to title 23, United States Code, sec- 
tion 133, entitled “Relocation Assistance.” 


My first question is: If a State does 
not provide any relocation assistance, 
would the Secretary be required to com- 
pel that State to make proper arrange- 
ments for relocation assistance? 

Mr. FALLON. If the gentleman will 
yield. May I say to the gentleman, first, 
your State legislature has to pass a law 
requiring the State to enter into an 
agreement with the Government for re- 
location assistance. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In other 
words, section 3 would not be effective in 
those States that do not have the law? 

Mr. FALLON. No; this is permissive 
legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
permissive legislation. 

The next question is: There has been 
an approved route through my district 
which takes a number of homes. If the 
State law does not provide for relocation 
money, then until the legislature ap- 
proves such a law no money would be 
available to the State for that purpose. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FALLON. The cost of the moving 
of the tenants could not be included 
in the construction costs, but your State 
can do anything it wants in the matter 
of reimbursing these people, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But if the 
State legislature in 1963, for example, 
should pass a law, then they would have 
the right to receive money from the 
Secretary. 

Mr. FALLON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 minutes, because 
I think we are laboring under some mis- 
apprehensions. 

Whether a State enacts a law to re- 
imburse tenants for relocating or not 
does not affect the total apportionment. 

Answering the gentleman's first ques- 
tion: Subsection (b) of section 3 states 
that no highway project in your State 
may be approved unless the Secretary 
of Commerce determines that there is 
one or more feasible methods for relocat- 
ing people displaced. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
to the gentleman that as I read the re- 
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port it states that this section leaves it 
up to each State to determine whether 
or not to make relocation payments. Is 
that an accurate statement? 

Mr. SCHERER. That is an accurate 
statement, but if a State decides not 
to make payments they are still bound 
by the provisions of subsection (b) that 
I have just mentioned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In other 
words, if my State does not have that 
requirement then they are bound by sub- 
section (b), as I interpret it, that the 
Secretary, within the allocation made 
to the State, may require the State re- 
gardless of what the State law may be on 
relocation to then and there pay them 
for relocating. 

Mr. SCHERER. No, no. We are all 
confused. Let me try to make this clear. 
The law is discretionary as to whether 
or not a State will or will not make relo- 
cation payments. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The State 
has to determine that. 

Mr. SCHERER. The State must de- 
termine that. It does not affect the total 
highway allocation to that State. How- 
ever, whether a State does or does not 
elect to make relocation payments it is 
bound by paragraph (b) of section 3. 

Now we come to an entirely separate 
question which you raise. It refers to 
paragraph (b) of section 3. The ap- 
plication of that section has nothing to 
do with whether the State pays reloca- 
tion costs or not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I in- 
terrupt to say that this states that the 
Secretary prior to the allocation of funds 
must look this over. 

Mr.SCHERER. He has to assure him- 
self that the State has an agency that 
has a feasible method for moving the 
people. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The next 
section of the report here says unless you 
have a State law, then the State is not 


obligated to do so. 

Mr, SCHERER. We do not read this 
section that way. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
what the report says. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. There is the one sen- 
tence in section (c) that says, however, 
that the Secretary shall not require the 
State to pay relocation payments where 
not authorized by State law. That 
simply refers to the payment of reloca- 
tion payments. It in no way has any 
effect on the requirement of section (b) 
which would continue to remain effective, 


and that would mean the Secretary 
would still have the right to require the 
State to satisfy about their one or more 
feasible methods for relocation. 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. Is not all 
or part of section 3 something new to be 
interpreted altogether? 

Mr. BALDWIN. It is true section 3 is 
all new, but the one sentence the gentle- 
man refers to is specifically limited by 
its wording to relocation payments. It 
says that the Secretary shall not require 
the States to pay relocation payments 
where not authorized by State law, but 
it does not extend to the question in sec- 
tion (b), its requirement that they have 
feasible methods of relocating people and 
rights-of-way. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In other 
words, the gentleman reads section (b) 
that the Secretary may require those, re- 
gardless of what the State may do. Is 
that your interpretation? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This re- 
port, then, is inaccurate? 

Mr, BALDWIN. A report cannot re- 
place clear language in section (b). 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
it is now apparent at this stage in the 
debate that both sides of the aisle are 
pretty well in agreement on this bill, on 
its desirability, on its feasibility, and 
the need to enact it into law, with the 
exception of a few words that appear in 
section 3. It seems that there has been 
a great deal of fire centered on those 
two words, a great deal of talk about 
them, the invoking of a number of high 
authorities on the subject of road- 
building in the attack on those two 
words, and the argument that they are 
very extreme language that places power 
and concentrates too much power in the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

In the first place, let me make it 
clear the language that appears in the 
bill at this time is a moderate version 
of language initially considered by the 
committee in connection with reloca- 
tion. The authorship of the particular 
phrase that is being objected to, one 
or more feasible methods,” is an author- 
ship I am certain would enjoy consider- 
able esteem on the other side of the 
aisle. Those are the words suggested by 
our very able and distinguished col- 
league from Florida [Mr. Cramer] who 
proposed this language be inserted in 
the bill when we discussed the problem 
in the first place. I offered the amend- 
ment by which the Cramer language was 
substituted for other language that did 
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appear in the bill. Of course there is 
no doubt about the fact that the previ- 
ous language did go a good deal further. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. The fact is that the 
use of the words “feasible method” was 
contained in the Buckley bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is quite 
right, but the Buckley bill said “a fea- 
sible method” and left only one feasible 
method to be set out by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The gentleman from Florida pointed 
out that we ought to allow the State 
some leeway on this subject, and we 
ought to make it possible to have one 
or more feasible methods that could be 
approved. So the door was opened to a 
great deal more leeway and latitude on 
behalf of the States than had been in 
the bill as originally introduced. 

In addition to that, a good deal of 
very specific language about what 
“feasible methods” might be was also 
eliminated from the bill at the insistence 
and the suggestion of the other side, and 
a genuine effort was made by the Demo- 
cratic side of the committee to accom- 
modate the views of our friends on the 
other side in regard to some of this 
language. 

Now, is the bill as it presently stands 
an extreme statement of executive power 
and an extreme concentration of power 
in the Secretary of Commerce? The 
gentleman from California who is offer- 
ing this amendment has told us that it 
is. I have before me some language that 
appears in another bill on the same sub- 
ject which I would like to read to you— 
which I would like to call to your atten- 
tion and to the attention of the gentle- 
man from California: 

§ 133. Relocation of families displaced by 
construction of Interstate System 

(a) Each agreement entered into under 
section 110 after the date of the enactment 
of this section between the Secretary and a 
State highway department for the construc- 
tion of a project on the Interstate System 
shall contain clauses providing that the 
State will— 

(1) assure that there are, or are being pro- 
vided, in areas within the locality of such 
project not generally less desirable than the 
area of such project in regard to public 

utilities and public and commercial facilities 
and at rents or prices within the financial 
means of individuals and families displaced 
by the construction of such project, decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwellings, equal in num- 
ber to the number of such displaced individ- 
uals and families, which are available to such 
displaced individuals and families and are 
reasonably accessible to their places of 
employment; 

(2) in localities where State or local agen- 
cies already administer relocation programs, 
provide assistance through such agencies in 
the relocation of individuals and families 
displaced by the construction of such proj- 
ect; and 

(3) make relocation payments to individ- 
uals and families displaced by the construc- 
tion of such project for their reasonable and 
necessary moving expenses, not exceeding 
$200 in the case of any individual or family. 
Any such agreement shall also provide that 
the Secretary will reimburse the State for 

the full costs of relocation payments made 
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pursuant to the requirements of paragraph 
(3). 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriat- 
ed for each fiscal year such sums as may be 
necessary to enable the Secretary to fulfill 
his obligations under agreements entered 
into under section 110 to reimburse the 
States for relocation payments to displaced 
individuals and families made pursuant to 
the requirements of paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a). 

(b) The table of contents for such chap- 
ter is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following item: 

“133. Relocation of families displaced by 
construction of Interstate System.” 


Now, that is language that appears 
in another bill. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from California if he regards 
that as an extreme concentration of 
power on this subject. I yield to the 
gentleman to answer that. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have stated that in 
my opinion the section that we have be- 
fore us in the bill should be revised in 
the manner shown in my amendment. 
That is my position. My position is sup- 
ported by the American Automobile As- 
sociation, by the National Association 
of Road Builders, by testimony in our 
hearings, and by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man respond to the question? Does he 
regard this other language as extreme 
or as a free exercise of Federal power 
in this area? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I believe that we 
should not put power into the hands 
of the Secretary of Commerce that up 
to now has been left to the States in this 
field. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would not the 
gentleman agree that this language goes 
a great deal further in spelling out what 
the States must do; language requiring 
that they have relocation payments and 
requiring that they have relocation 
agencies assisting people in relocating? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have not read the 
bill you are referring to, and I am not 
proposing to go into a bill that I have 
not read. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Let me inform 
the gentleman that the bill I just read 
from is a bill that bears the distinguished 
authorship of the minority leader of the 
other body, and also the former national 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee and the senior Senator from 
the State of California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. May I say that this 
House has shown quite clearly this year 
that words used in the other body are 
not the last words on any legislation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with that. 
Would not the gentleman agree that the 
language proposed by these gentlemen 
goes a great deal further in the direction 
of telling the States what they must do 
on relocation than the moderate lan- 
guage contained in the bill before the 
committee? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Back to 
the interpretation of section 3, which 
deals with the relocation assistance, do 
I understand that you, as a member of 
the committee, say the Secretary’s 
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power to require certain things in con- 
nection with relocation payments is 
limited by the State law? 

There will be a State law before he 
can make these requirements? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Very obviously 
the Secretary cannot require of a State 
an illegal act by one of its officials and 
the State officer could not be required by 
the Secretary to do something unlawful 
within the State. So if legislation is 
necessary in some directions, certainly 
there would have to be action by the 
Legislature before any requirement could 
be exacted of the State by the Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us put this 
thing in context for just a minute in 
the overall bill and what we are trying 
to get done. We are finding here in this 
piece of legislation that equity and fair- 
ness require that in connection with this 
great highway-building program we 
should make some provision not only 
for relocation of utilities which we have 
already voted and for which we have 
already spent $170 million, but that we 
should also make some provision for 
families, for business people, and for 
farmers who are displaced from their 
homes or from their places of business 
by the roadbuilding program. Esti- 
mates are that there are 15,000 families 
every year being displaced by the action 
of the Federal Government and by the 
action of the States in connection with 
these Federal road construction pro- 
grams. Estimates are that over 1,500 
businesses are being forced to move. 
This committee is saying—and I think 
the other side is going along with us on 
the principle at least—that it is desir- 
able to do something helpful for those 
individuals, to do something to assist 
them in their relocating. We are also 
saying this: I hope you will bear with me 
as I present it for just a minute. We 
are also saying that we believe we have 
in our Federal Road Administrator, Mr. 
Whitton, who had experience for a num- 
ber of years as a State highway admin- 
istrator in the State of Missouri and 
built one of the finest highway programs 
in the country, that we have confidence 
in him to have a program in this con- 
nection that meets with the approval of 
the States and the people back there. 
We are giving him latitude in this area. 
But bear in mind this: The man in 
whom the ultimate authority rests to 
determine the feasible method is the 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States, one of the 
most distinguished Americans serving in 
Government today, an able and hon- 
ored former Governor of a great South- 
ern State. We are saying to that Sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce 
as well as to Mr. Whitton, “We have con- 
fidence in you to spell out feasible 
methods.” 

Mr. Chairman, several different kinds 
of feasible methods that can be followed 
by the States can be of assistance to 
people, farmers, and families that are 
displaced by this road program. These 
feasible methods—if you have any ques- 
tions about them—several of them, at 
least, have been spelled out by the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the U.S. Department 
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of Commerce in a memorandum dated 
July 16, 1962. They could include 
such things as a continuing survey 
of the neighborhood affected by the 
proposed project to include a determina- 
tion of the number of families displaced, 
the nature of their interest in real prop- 
erty. With respect to tenants, the 
amount of their rent; with respect to 
owners the approximate value of the 
property, and the general areas wherein 
families would be displaced are known. 
This could include a survey or informa- 
tion with respect to the availability of 
housing within which displaced persons 
might be relocated. It certainly should 
include a survey of currently available 
housing to be taken from newspaper 
listings, contacts with real estate 
brokers, builders, local and public hous- 
ing officials, and so forth. It certainly 
should include firm arrangements with 
housing agencies and cooperating real 
estate agencies to provide full informa- 
tion to these displaced people with 
respect to vacancies and opportunities 
to obtain loans to secure new housing 
if necessary. There are a number of 
things that can be done in the way of 
rendering assistance to these dislocated 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have every confi- 
dence in the Secretary of Commerce and 
in his Road Administrator. I have con- 
fidence that a man who has served as 
State highway administrator for a num- 
ber of years and is highly respected by 
the people throughout the States who 
are in the roadbuilding field will carry 
this out with commonsense. Certainly 
you do not want to cast a vote of no 
confidence in our Secretary of Com- 
merce and in our Road Administrator 
that the Baldwin amendment asks you 
to take. You should turn down the 
Baldwin amendment. And remember 
this: They said to you that the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and the 
Roadbuilders Association and the State 
highway Officials are opposed to this lan- 
guage. But these three organizations do 
not have any obligation of any kind to 
the farmers and the business people and 
the families who are being displaced. 
They have an obligation to roadbuilders 
and to road users but not to people dis- 
placed by new roads. Our obligation is 
also an obligation to the people who are 
impacted and hurt by this program. 

Mr, DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 
gentleman. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, like 
the gentleman from Colorado, I have 
serious concern about the interpretation 
of section 3 in the bill. My State of Vir- 
ginia, as you know, has no law which per- 
mits payment for relocation of families 
by reason of the road program. Now, do 
we have to go back to section (b)? Do 
we have to supply to the Secretary a 
feasible method of relocating these peo- 
ple? If so, why do we have to do that? 
To do that, it would seem to me, we 
would have to appropriate money to 
moye the people away. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I just read to the 
gentleman a number of methods which 
the General Counsel of the Department 
of Commerce has said would be accepta- 


I yield to the 
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ble methods to assist in the problem of 
relocating people, feasible methods, ac- 
ceptable methods. 

Mr. DOWNING. Not requiring an 
outlay of money? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. They do not re- 
quire relocation payments to the indi- 
viduals. They do require something 
more than just having an office where 
somebody can come in and ask for ad- 
vice. They do require, for example, such 
things as the assembling of information 
and the conduct of surveys that would 
be helpful to the individuals who face 
this relocation problem. 

Mr. DOWNING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is generally understood that with the 
exception of the Baldwin amendment, 
and the taking away of States rights by 
paragraph (b), section 3, regarding re- 
location assistance, we are in agreement 
on the bill. I do want to clarify, how- 
ever, some remarks that have been made, 
and refer particularly to the questions of 
the gentlemen from Virginia and Colo- 
rado. I have great respect for my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Colorado, 
serving with him on the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and for his legal opinion. 

I would say to the gentleman that the 
answer to his question appears in the 
language of the bill itself. If the gentle- 
man will look on page 3, section 3, para- 
graph (b), he will find the answer and 
there cannot be any question of doubt 
about it. And this is why we are opposed 
to it. If this bill passes in its present 
form the Federal Government is going 
to say to the States, “We are going to set 
the standards for relocation programs, 
and if you do not like our standards you 
do not even get Federal construction 
money.” That is what it says. Just read 
it. 

The Secretary prior to his approval of any 
project under section 106 of this title for 
right-of-way acquisition or actual construc- 
tion shall require the State— 


It is not “may.” It is mandatory— 
shall require the State highway department 
to give satisfactory assurance that there ex- 
ists one or more feasible methods— 

What is a “feasible method”? Who 
knows what a feasible method is? Who 
can read the mind of the Secretary of 
Commerce or the Administrator of the 
Bureau of Roads as to what a feasible 
method is? 
for the relocation of families displaced by 
acquisition or clearance of rights-of-way for 
any Federal-aid highway. 


Could it be any clearer? If the States 
do not promote a “feasible method” for 
relocation to be approved by the Secre- 
tary, the Secretary can use the most 
bare and blatant power he has, which is 
to cut off the money. That is what it 
says, and there is not any question about 
it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Section 3 
is to be read together. As a lawyer, I 
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approaching the interpretation. See- 
tion 3 must be read together. 
Mr. CRAMER. Certainly. It is re- 


lated subject matter. I know what the 
gentleman is going to say, “Look at sub- 
section (c).“ I have looked at it. Sub- 
section (c) has no relationship to what 
the penalty shall be if the States do not 
have a “feasible method.” All it deals 
with is whether the States can get funds 
for the relocation, not for construction. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman feel that under this section, 
that is, all of it, especially subsection (b) 
that the gentleman talks about, if a 
State fails to provide a law for payment 
for the relocation of people, the Secre- 
tary can sit down here and say, “Look, 
we will not approve any plan until the 
State legislature approves some law 
which would permit moneys to be paid 
for relocation purposes.” Is that the 
gentleman’s interpretation? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. If the State of Colo- 
rado says, We have not in the past and 
we do not want in the future to pay 
highway program relocation costs,” or, 
in the alternative, if they provide for a 
plan and the Secretary thinks it is not 
a feasible program, there will be no Fed- 
eral money for any highway purpose 
under this. This is why we object to 
it. That is why it is so unfair. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The com- 
mittee report states that each State can 
determine whether or not to make relo- 
cation payments. Is that a true state- 
ment or an exaggeration of the idea as 
it appears on page 9 of the report? 

Mr. CRAMER. The report cannot 
overcome the language itself. The only 
right the State has when it comes to 
subsection (c), and discretion, the only 
right it has is if it says, “We will pay for 
relocation,” then the Federal Govern- 
ment will participate. If it says, “We 
will have no relocation program of any 
kind,” subsection (b) governs it and no 
Federal funds for relocation or right- 
of-way acquisition will be available. 
There is no question about it. If we 
thought there was a question, if we 
thought this applied to the entire sec- 
tion, we would not have any objection 
to it, but it does not. If this were to 
apply to the whole section, it would ap- 
pear at the end of the section, not in 
subsection (c). 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman, even though he did not 
yield to me when he mentioned my name, 
but before I yield I will say this: The 
gentleman has suggested this amend- 
ment is perhaps not acceptable in many 
instances, but I would suggest to the 
gentleman that the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials has sent 
this tabulation to Members of Congress 
showing that there are 17 States that 
would prefer the entire deletion of this 
subsection. The gentleman knows I 
made such a motion and the motion 
failed in committee. I thought that 
would have been the better motion. But 
now we are willing to compromise and go 
along with the Baldwin approach, leav- 
ing relocation advisory assistance in but 
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not requiring the “feasible method.” 
There were six States favoring the relo- 
cation under paragraph (c). There were 
12 States favoring the Baldwin amend- 
ment. Practically all the States, or the 
vast majority of them, opposed this sec- 
tion in its present language. I will read 
to the gentleman this wire from the 
American Automobile Association. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will yield to the 
gentleman when I have finished my 
statement. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my col- 
league. I will get my own time. 

Mr. CRAMER. The American Auto- 
mobile Association sent to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma the following wire: 

Respectfully request your support of Bald- 
win amendment to section 3, H.R. 12135, 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1962. As writ- 
ten, section 3 poses danger of putting Fed- 
eral and State highway departments in 
housing business. Baldwin amendment 
offers a sensible, workable, and permanent 
mandate to replace ambiguous and uncer- 
tain language in section 3 which could re- 
sult in unnecessary delay in Federal aid 
highway projects, particularly in metropoli- 
tan areas. 

RUSSELL HUNT, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, Auto- 
mobile Club of Oklahoma. 


I have personally received the follow- 
ing wire in support of this amendment 
from the chairman of the State Road 
Department of Florida: 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA., July 17, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Florida State Road Department strongly 
favors amendment to section 3 of H.R. 12135 
to be offered by Congressman BALDWIN, Of 
California, opposing requirements of sec- 
tion 3 as written in the bill. Urge your 
support and vote for amendment. 

JOHN R. PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, State Road Department of 
Florida. 


Now I am glad to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I will get my own time. 

Mr. CRAMER. So what is the issue? 
You will notice that there is no provision 
of a date as to when this particular sec- 
tion will become effective subsequent to 
the enactment of the law. This becomes 
effective immediately. It does not even 
give the States an opportunity to put it 
into effect or give them reasonable time 
to put it into effect. How are those 
States that do not have a “feasible 
method” for the relocation of tenants 
going to conform? And the penalty if 
they do not conform immediately is, as 
the bill itself states, “The Secretary prior 
to his approval of any project for a right- 
of-way acquisition or actual construc- 
tion”—that is the condition precedent. 
Now this is not an argument as to 
whether you should or should not have 
relocation payments. We must reserve 
the power of the State to make the deci- 
sion as to the type of relocation and as 
to whether the tenant should be paid and 
the extent to which they should be paid, 
and that is a State and not a Federal 
decision. 
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Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken this time because I want to 
make clear to the House that the inten- 
tion of the majority of the committee 
to see that there is no requirement of 
relocation payments by any State re- 
gardless of this “feasibility methods” 
language is a firm intention of this com- 
mittee. At the appropriate time when 
the bill is read for amendment, I intend 
to offer an amendment which will add 
this same language to (b) that appears 
in (e) and spell it out clearly and con- 
cisely both in subsection (b) and sub- 
section (c), that relocation payments 
cannot be required by a State under this 
feasible method authority of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. My own judgment 
and the judgment of most of the people 
on the majority side is that this is not 
essential and should not be required in 
order to make it very clear that it is not 
within the authority of the Secretary of 
Commerce. It is our feeling its appear- 
ance in this particular section together 
with the history of the report in connec- 
tion with this bill should make it very 
clear that this could not be required. 
However, I think the gentleman from 
Florida has so clouded the legislative 
history on this point, and has intro- 
duced without any solid legal justifica- 
tion the contention that this language 
would not prevent such requirement, 
that we probably would be on the safe 
side to add it to subsection (b). As I 
have stated, that amendment will be of- 
fered at the proper time in order to elim- 
inate any controversy about it insofar as 
the committee’s action is concerned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, with the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I under- 
stand that the amendment you propose 
to offer will be one of clarification in 
order to make it definite and certain 
that under no circumstances shall the 
Secretary of Commerce be permitted to 
require any State to have a plan for re- 
location unless the State itself has a law 
which permits the payment; is that 
correct? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As to payments; 
that is exactly correct. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam glad to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I have lis- 
tened to the gentleman on two different 
occasions when he has spoken here and 
he has not convinced me why you want 
to give to a Federal agency authority 
that can be handled by a State agency 
and which in the past has been ade- 
quately handled. That is what I want 
to know. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. I will have to 


say on that point that the same reason- 
ing prevails with respect to that as pre- 
vails with regard to the language on 
research and planning. 

While most of the States have gone 
ahead with research and planning, while 
we have had research and planning in 
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most of the States, there have been 
some States that have lagged in that 
direction and we feel some incentive 
should be given in this direction, that 
where there is no research and planning 
the Federal taxpayers are not getting 
what they should on their road invest- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not think 
there is any relationship between re- 
search and planning and the obtaining 
of rights-of-way and the relocation of 
displaced tenants. There is no relo- 
cationship between those two. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If there is a Fed- 
eral policy that it is a good and wise 
thing to have research and planning 
then we think something should be done 
to encourage it, We think there should 
be something in this bill also on the mat- 
ter of relocation as a matter of Federal 
policy. I think there was general agree- 
ment that there should be some encour- 
agement given in the direction of re- 
location, relocation planning, relocation 
assistance. That is what this amend- 
ment seeks to do, and we have faith that 
our Secretary of Commerce will use good 
commonsense in the devices he employs 
and in his approach to this problem to 
see that we do have an effective program. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, we cannot write law based upon 
our faith in the present Secretary of 
Commerce or present Highway Admin- 
istrator, who is a very good friend of 
mine. I do not want to make him the 
authority that might determine this, 
for while I have faith in him we do not 
know who the next Administrator might 
be. He might be a person I would not 
have confidence in. The law is going to 
be on the books for a long time, long 
after both the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Administrator have gone. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Congress still 
would have the power to change it. We 
can change it any time that we feel that 
the Secretary of Commerce is not prop- 
erly administering the law. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I cannot 
agree that we should give power to a 
Federal department or bureau that can 
best be handled by the States. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In this instance 
the gentleman’s own State, I think, has 
a good program. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think we 
do too. However, the chief engineer, 
and the highway commission have gone 
on record as saying they are for the 
elimination of subparagraph (b) in this 
bill; and I think they are wise in their 
stand. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam certain there 
are a great many highway construction 
people who would like to delete all of 
section 3 including relocation payments. 
Then the road builders would go along 
with it. But in my own judgment we 
have to recognize the interest of the 
farmers and the business people and the 
families that are along these highways 
and try to do something for them too. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. McFALL. Is not this correct, that 
all we are requiring the States to do is 
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to show that these families who are be- 
ing displaced by these highways have 
some place to go and live? Is that not all 
we are asking? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think even less 
than that. I think we are only requiring 
that the States come in and show that 
they are working out methods to try to 
be of assistance to these people. 

Mr. McFALL. Is not that a very small 
thing to require in these projects where 
the Federal Government is paying 90 
percent of the cost? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In my judgment 
it is. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us now 
is the bill brought out on the floor 
through the cooperation of all members 
of the committee with the same objec- 
tive in mind, and that was the objective 
of better roads for this country. You 
have heard some differences of opinion 
expressed here this afternoon on one 
particular section of the bill. The bill 
itself is a good bill, a necessary bill, and 
should not be hindered by the arguments 
on amendments we heard this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Baldwin amendment. 
My position is usually one of concern 
for persons to be displaced against their 
will for a Federal or State project. I 
have had some extensive experience in 
my district and therefore personally 
concerned that persons who are in this 
circumstance have every protection for 
fair treatment. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the appropriate State agency or com- 
mission will afford this equitable treat- 
ment for the respective displacements. 
Certainly I do not believe the final de- 
termination should be made in Wash- 
ington. Reference has been made to 
the Secretary of Commerce. The Sec- 
retary is not going to be making these 
determinations personally. They are 
going to be made by some Department 
of Commerce employee far removed from 
the site of the problem. 

A vote for this amendment is not a 
vote of lack of confidence in the Secre- 
tary. However a vote against the 
amendment is a vote of no confidence 
in a State administration or a State 
commission, 

The Kansas highway is strongly sup- 
porting this amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
and I want to read a telegram from Mr. 
Addison H. Meschke, director of the 
highway commission in Kansas: 

TOPEKA, KANS., 
July 17, 1962. 
Representative WILLIAM H. AVERY, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

H.R, 12135 Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1962 to be debated Wednesday, re section 3, 
Kansas favors proposed Baldwin of Cali- 
fornia amendment. 

ADDISON H. MESCHKE, 
Director of Highways. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, it is 


appalling to the people of New York 
State that the Federal Government in- 
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sists_on punishing us for building our 
own roads rather than waiting for Uncle 
Sam to do it for us. 

Originally, under the proposal in 1947, 
New York State was allocated 1,227 miles 
of Federal-interstate highway, for which 
the Federal Government would contrib- 
ute 90 percent and the State 10 percent. 
The Federal Highway Act was not en- 
acted until 1956. By that time New 
York had already built 569 miles of high- 
way along the Federal route, most of it 
on the throughway. Now the obvious 
thing to have done was to reimburse 
New York or transfer mileage to other 
roads in New York State in return for 
Federal highways already built by New 
York. 

You all know what happened. Uncle 
Sam said, in effect: “No, we are going to 
cut your Federal-interstate mileage 
from 1,227 miles to 658 miles because 
your taxpayers met their responsibil- 
ities.” Now I ask you, Is that fair? Is 
that defensible? It is not. 

New York was originally given 3 per- 
cent of the Federal mileage while paying 
18 percent of the Federal taxes. The 
Congress added insult to injury by 
cutting New York’s share from 3 
to 1.6 percent of the mileage. The mile- 
age taken from New York could and 
should have been used for Route 17, a 
tremendously important highway along 
the southern frontier of New York State. 

We, in New York State, shout our pro- 
tests at such highhanded treatment. 
You can be darn sure that I will never 
vote for any highway bill that per- 
petuates this gross injustice upon my 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962”, 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of title 23 of the United States 
Code the following sums are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated: 

(1) For the Federal-aid primary system 
and the Federal-aid secondary system and 
for their extension within urban areas, out 
of the Highway Trust Fund, $950,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
$975,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965. The sums authorized in this para- 
graph for each fiscal year shall be available 
for expenditure as follows: 

(A) 45 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-ald primary highway system; 

(B) 30 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary highway system; and 

(C) 25 per centum for projects on exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid primary and Fed- 
eral-aid secondary highway systems in urban 
areas. 

(2) For forest highways, $33,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
$33,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965. 

(3) For forest development roads and 
trails, an additional $10,000,000 for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, $70,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
$85,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, 


(5) For park roads and trails, $22,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965. 

(6) For parkways, $16,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and $16,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. 

(7) For Indian reservation roads and 
bridges, $16,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and $18,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. 

(8) For public lands highways, $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965. 


ASSISTANCE FOR DISPLACED FAMILIES AND 
BUSINESSES 


Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 1 of title 23 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


133. Relocation assistance 


(a) As used in this section the term ‘eli- 
gible person’ means any individual, family, 
business concern (including the operation of 
a farm) and nonprofit organization to be 
displaced by construction of a project. 

(b) The Secretary prior to his approval of 
any project under section 106 of this title for 
right-of-way acquisition or actual construc- 
tion shall require the State highway depart- 
ment to give satisfactory assurance that there 
exists one or more feasible methods (in- 
cluding relocation advisory assistance) for 
the relocation of families displaced by acqui- 
sition or clearance of rights-of-way for any 
Federal-aid highway. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve, as a part 
of the cost of construction of a project on 
any of the Federal-aid highways systems, 
such relocation payments as may be made 
by a State highway department, or a local 
public agency acting as an agent for the 
State highway department for this purpose, 
to eligible persons for their reasonable and 
necessary moving expenses caused by their 
displacement from real property acquired for 
such project. However, the Secretary shall 
not require a State to pay relocation pay- 
ments where not authorized by State law. 

„(d) Payments under this section shall be 
subject to such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary, and shall not 
exceed $200 in the case of an individual or 
family, or $3,000 in the case of a business 
concern (including the operation of a farm) 
or nonprofit organization. In the case of a 
business (including the operation of a farm) 
and in the case of a nonprofit organization, 
the allowable expenses for transportation 
under this subsection shall not exceed the 
cost of moving 50 miles from the point from 
which such business or organization is being 
displaced. Such rules and regulations may 
Include provisions authorizing reimburse- 
ment for payments made to individuals and 
families of fixed amounts (not to exceed 
$200 in any case) in lieu of their respective 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses. 

“(e) This section shall apply only with re- 
spect to projects approved under section 106 
of this title after the date of enactment of 
this section.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 23 
of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“133. Relocation assistance.” 

PUBLIC LANDS DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND TRAILS 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 101 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after the paragraph which begins “The 
term ‘project agreement’ means”, the fol- 
lowing: 

“The term ‘public lands development 
roads and trails" means those roads or trails 
which the Secretary of the Interlor deter- 
mines are of primary importance for the de- 
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velopment, protection; administration, and 
utilization of public lands and resources 
under his control.” 

(b) Chapter 2 of title 23 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 214. Public lands development roads and 
trails 

“(a) Funds available for public lands de- 
velopment roads and trails shall be used to 
pay the cost of construction and improve- 
ment of such roads and trails. 

“(b) Funds available for public lands de- 
velopment roads and trails shall be avail- 
able for adjacent vehicular parking areas and 
for sanitary, water, and fire control facilities. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve the loca- 
tion, type, and design of all projects for 
public lands development roads and trails 
before any expenditures are made thereon 
and all construction thereof shall be under 
the general supervision of the Secretary.” 

(c) The analysis of chapter 2 of title 23 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“214. Public lands development roads and 
trails.” 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS— OTHER HIGHWAYS 


Sec. 5. Section 203 of title 23 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the phrase “park roads and 
trails”, at each of the two places it appears in 
such section, the following: “public lands 
development roads and trails,“. 


FEDERAL-AID SECONDARY HIGHWAY SYSTEM— 
URBAN AREAS 


Sec. 6. (a) The last sentence of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 103 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“This system may be located both in rural 
and urban areas, but any extension of the 
system into urban areas shall be subject to 
the condition that such extension pass 
through the urban area or connect with 
another Federal-aid system within the urban 
area.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to apportion- 
ments made before as well as after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


TRANSPORTATION PLANNING IN CERTAIN 
URBAN AREAS 


Sec. 7. (a) Chapter 1 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by adding imme- 
diately following section 133 the following 
new section: 


134. Transportation planning in certain 
urban areas 

“It is declared to be in the national in- 
terest to encourage and promote the devel- 
opment of transportation systems, embrac- 
ing various modes of transport in a manner 
that will serve the States and local communi- 
ties efficiently and effectively. To accom- 
plish this objective the Secretary shall co- 
operate with the States, as authorized in this 
title, in the development of long-range high- 
way plans and programs which are properly 
coordinated with plans for improvements in 
other affected forms of transportation and 
which are formulated with due considera- 
tion to their probable effect on the future 
development of urban areas of more than 
fifty thousand population, After July 1, 
1965, the Secretary shall not approve under 
section 105 of this title any program for 
projects in any urban area of more than 
fifty thousand population unless he finds 
that such projects are based on a continu- 
ing comprehensive transportation planning 
process carried on cooperatively by States 
and local communities in conformance with 
the objectives stated in this section.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“134, Transportation planning in certain 
urban areas.” 
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RURAL DELIVERY-AND STAR ROUTE MILEAGE 

Sec. 8. (a) Subsection (b) (1) of section 
104 of title 23 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out “preceding fiscal 
year” and inserting in lieu thereof “preced- 
ing calendar year”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be applicable only 
with respect to apportionments made after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


HIGHWAY PLANNING AND RESEARCH FUNDS 


Src. 9. Subsection (c) of section 307 of 
title 23 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting “(1)” immediately after “(c)”, 
by striking out “any year” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “each fiscal year prior to the 
fiscal year 1964“, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(2) One and one-half per centum of the 
sums apportioned for each fiscal year be- 
ginning with the fiscal year 1964 to any 
State under section 104 of this title shall be 
available for expenditure by the State high- 
way department only for the purposes enu- 
merated in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(3) In addition to the percentage pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
not to exceed one-half of one per centum of 
sums apportioned for each fiscal year be- 
ginning with the fiscal year 1964 under para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 104(b) 
of this title shall be available for expendi- 
ture upon request of the State highway de- 
partment for the purposes enumerated in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(4) Sums made available under para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of this subsection shall 
be matched by the State in accordance with 
section 120 of this title unless the Secretary 
determines that the interests of the Federal- 
aid highway program would be best served 
without such matching.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 10. For the purposes of section 2 of 
this Act each of the following terms shall 
have the same meaning as is given it in 
section 101 of title 23 of the United States 
Code: 

(1) Forest development roads and trails; 
Forest highway; 

Indian reservation roads and bridges; 
Park roads and trails; 

Parkway; 

Public lands highways; 

Federal-aid primary system; 
Federal-aid secondary system; 

(9) Urban area; 

(10) Public lands development roads and 
trails. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 17, strike “and” and in- 
sert “an”. 

Page 10, line 1, strike “matching.” and 
insert matching.“ . 

Page 10, strike lines 3 to 10 inclusive. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Batpwin: On 
page 3, line 24, strike out the words “there 
exists one or” and on page 4, lines 1 and 2 
strike the words “more feasible methods 
(including relocation advisory assistance)” 
and replace the above stricken words with 
the following: “relocation advisory assistance 
shall be provided.” 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to leave 
basically with the States powers that 
they have consistently had up to the 
present time under the Federal-aid high- 
way program. Up to this time the States 
have been the ones to determine what is 
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the feasible method of relocation of peo- 


ple who are removed from a State’s 
rights-of-way. 

Section 3 of the bill in its present form 
has the words: 

The Secretary prior to his approval of any 
project under section 106 of this title for 
right-of-way acquisition or actual construc- 
tion shall require the State highway depart- 
ment to give satisfactory assurance that there 
exists one or more feasible methods (includ- 
ing relocation advisory assistance) for the 
relocation of families displaced by acquisi- 
tion or clearance of rights-of-way for any 
Federal-aid highway. 


This gives the Secretary complete 
blanket authority to determine what he 
feels is a feasible method, and if the 
State does not comply with what he feels 
is a feasible method, he can refuse to ap- 
prove funds for right-of-way acquisition 
or actual construction. There was previ- 
ous discussion on the floor about section 
(c), which has a last sentence saying: 

However, the Secretary shall not require 
a State to pay relocation payments where not 
authorized by State law. 


That last proviso simply says the Fed- 
eral Government cannot require the 
States to pay relocation payments, but 
this does not prevent the Secretary from 
utilizing his powers under section (b) to 
require different procedures which he 
feels are proper for relocation, even 
though the State may have followed a 
different procedure entirely satisfactory 
in the past. 

The purpose of my amendment is sim- 
ply to avoid this further concentration 
of power in the Secretary of Commerce. 
It is power he has not got at the present 
time. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials testified against this 
section in the bill. I have a letter, dated 
July 17, from A. E. Johnson, executive 
secretary, as follows: 

Generally, the State highway departments 
feel that the proposed amendment, as shown 
on page 62 of the committee report on H.R. 
12135, would be preferable to paragraph B of 
section 3, as contained in the bill. 


The American Automobile Association 
has taken a position in favor of my 
amendment. I read a wire stating their 
position. The American Roadbuilders 
Association has taken a position in favor 
of the amendment and countless individ- 
ual branches of the American Automobile 
Association in State after State have 
taken a position in favor of my amend- 
ment and have so wired their Members 
of Congress, 

I want to quote one from the Auto- 
mobile Club of New York, representing 
612,000 members, as follows: 

On behalf of our 612,000 members, we 
urge your support of an amendment to sec- 
tion 3 of H.R. 12135, which is Federal High- 
way Act of 1962, expected on House floor 
this Wednesday. This legislation offered by 
Congressman BALDWIN, of California, will 
free existing highway act of ambiguous re- 
quirements relating to relocation of persons 
and businesses affected by federally aided 
highway projects. Present requirements al- 
lowing one or more feasible methods, in- 
cluding relocation advisory assistance are 
subject to exploitation by those desiring de- 
lay of vital highway programs and the in- 
volvement of unnecessary agencies and lev- 
els of government in local affairs. Baldwin 
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amendment relying on relocation advisory 


conflict, Highway program in this State will 
be advanced by your vigorous support of 
Congressman BALpWIn’s amendment. 
GILBERT B. PHILLIPS, 
Automobile Club of New York. 


I am just reading one of a whole series 
of wires sent out by American Auto- 
mobile Association clubs in various States 
indicating support of this proposal. 

Basically this seeks to eliminate con- 
centration of power in the Secretary of 
Commerce, power that up to now has 
been handled by the States successfully. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment for 
the reasons stated previously during 
general debate on this bill. I think this 
amendment represents a vote of com- 
plete no confidence in our Secretary of 
Commerce, in our road administrator, 
and I think it should be defeated on that 
basis if on no other basis. 

The gentleman has made a great deal 
of to-do about the fact that some organ- 
izations are opposed to this amendment, 
but the same organizations that he men- 
tioned are also opposed to relocation 
payments or to anything that diverts a 
dollar from highway building contracts. 
I do not argue with them on that. I 
think they are taking care of their in- 
terests and concentrating their attention 
upon the dollars of roadbuilding con- 
tracts. But, I think we have some other 
things we have to think about, and that 
is the requirement that there be feasible 
methods, one or more feasible methods, 
for assistance of displaced people, and 
relocation is one of them. 

Mr. Chairman, as soon as we defeat 
the Baldwin amendment—if we do de- 
feat it, and I hope we will—I will offer 
an amendment to add this language on 
line 4 of page 4, and I would appreciate 
your attention and the attention on the 
other side as I read it to you: 

After the period on line 4, add the follow- 
ing language: “One or more feasible meth- 
ods shall not include the right to require 
a State to make relocation payments where 
not authorized by State law.” 


This will clearly spell out in the sub- 
section to which the attention is being 
given that the Secretary of Commerce 
cannot require relocation payments to 
be made as one of the feasible methods 
to assist people being relocated. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and trust that 
the Baldwin amendment will be defeated, 
and I will offer this amendment at the 
proper time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I do not quite under- 
stand the difference in degree of lack of 
confidence in the Secretary of Com- 
merce that would be expressed by the 
limitation in your amendment and the 
limitation in the Baldwin amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I can assure the 
gentleman that it is not lack of con- 
fidence on my side that calls for this 
particular amendment. I think the gen- 
tleman from Florida and the gentleman 
from California have succeeded in 
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clouding considerably the legislative his- 
tory in regard to committee intent. I 


think by clouding it they made it neces- 


sary to make it clear and specific. 

I might say this also, as long as we 

have talked about how State highway de- 

stand on this thing, the State 
Highway Department of the State of 
California responded to the question- 
naire by saying that this bill was en- 
tirely satisfactory as it was brought to 
the floor. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr, BALDWIN. In answer to the last 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], I would 
like to say that the chief highway en- 
gineer of the State of California is on 
record at page 99 of the hearings in 
opposition to section 3. 

Mr. SCHERER. I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us today are in- 
terested in reducing unemployment. In 
fact, there is a bill now pending be- 
fore the Public Works Committee, at the 
request of the President, which is called 
a public works acceleration bill, and 
which would require, if passed, the ex- 
penditure of $900 million over a short 
period of time in order to accelerate pub- 
lic works in order to aid the economy. 

Mr. Chairman, we have in the high- 
way program before us the biggest pub- 
lic works program in the history of the 
world. It is a going concern. It is mov- 
ing now. If the language in paragraph 
(b) of section 3 remains in the bill by 
failing to adopt the Baldwin amendment, 
I predict in sections of this country that 
this highway program will come to a 
grinding halt. You are going to de- 
celerate public works programs. You 
are going to increase unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, why do I say this? For 
the simple reason that under the lan- 
guage of the bill as now written the 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce can refuse to approve a highway 
project in your State, and in my State 
if he feels that your community and 
your State does not have a feasible 
method for relocating tenants that must 
be removed from highway rights-of- 
way. There is no definition in this bill 
as to what constitutes “feasible meth- 
ods.” But in the administration’s bill 
there was a definition of what consti- 
tutes “feasible methods.” This is the 
guideline—this is what the Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce in whom 
we are supposed to have so much con- 
fidence is going to require each State 
to do, each highway department to do. 
They are going to put him and the State 
highway department in the housing 
business. Listen to this language. 

The Secretary as a condition precedent to 
his approval of any highway project shall re- 
quire the State highway department through 
an agency or agencies acceptable to the Sec- 
retary to assure that there is a feasible meth- 
od for the temporary location of families 
displaced by the acquisition or clearance of 


rights-of-way for any Federal highway pro- 
gram. 
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Now, listen to this—this is what they 
are going to require each State to do: 

That there are or will be provided in areas 
not generally less desirable in regard to the 
availability of public utilities and public 
commercial facilities at rents or prices with- 
in the financial means of families displaced 
by the acquisition or clearance of such 
rights-of-way decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings— 


Mr. Chairman, every State, before it 
can get a highway approved, must pro- 
vide that kind of relocation service. You 
are putting the State highway depart- 
ments into the housing business. We all 
know that there are people who do not 
want to move, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances are. There are certain peo- 
ple that want a highway located in this 
location instead of the one selected by 
the engineers. There are others that 
want, for selfish interests, points of ac- 
cess established at some other place or an 
interchange located at some other place. 

Mr. Chairman, these people are going 
to take advantage of this type of regu- 
lations. They are going to latch onto 
these requirements and they are going to 
delay this program. They are going to 
take this thing to court. Whether there 
is merit to their suits or not, they are 
going to contend that there is no de- 
cent, safe housing in reasonable distance 
of a man’s employment; that there are 
not public facilities available. These 
court actions are going to delay this 
highway program. Such delay will not 
only hurt the highway program—it will 
adversely affect the economy and the 
employment problem. 

Mr. Chairman, all the Baldwin amend- 
ment does is say, Let us not make the 
States subject to the direction, the dic- 
tatorship of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Let the States move their people as they 
see fit.” 

The provisions in the bill that the 
States furnish advisory service to peo- 
ple who must vacate and pay their moy- 
ing expenses is as much as a government 
should do. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to present 
some observations on this very interest- 
ing situation. No. 1, the question is 
raised by the opposition on the meaning 
of the word “feasible.” That is very 
easily determined. That means a work- 
able, practical, realistic plan under the 
circumstances. I would like to have the 
opposition explain to us what does “ad- 
visory assistance“ mean by the States? 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. That was in the ad- 
ministration bill. Advisory assistance 
means exactly what it says, to help peo- 
ple who have to relocate, to advise them 
as to places where they can be relocated. 
But it does not give the Secretary of 
Commerce the right to dictate to every 
community, before it may receive a high- 
way project just how these people shall 
be relocated; what kind of housing they 
should have, and so forth. 

You can solve this problem by one 
regulation in the law and that is to re- 
quire a 6-month leadtime; not require 
people to move for 6 months after the 
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highway right-of-way has been ac- 
quired. 

Mr. BLATNIK. To advise people as 
to where they should or can resettle 
can easily mean get a tent and squat 
on a community periphery. Leadtime 
is an important matter; but, even with 
leadtime, in negotiating and acquiring 
the necessary properties, you still do 
not have the opportunity to have a prac- 
tical, workable program for accommo- 
dating these people and working out 
their serious problems of resettlement 
and relocation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be a 
party to the proposition of using a multi- 
billion-dollar program that has been 
working so beautifully, as has this joint, 
coordinated, cooperative affair between 
the Federal Government and the States, 
and using it in such a way that the Fed- 
eral Government is derelict in its re- 
sponsibility to the people in how the 
people shall be dealt with who own prop- 
erty, and through no fault of their own, 
and for the national interest of provid- 
ing facilities for a freer flow of com- 
merce and traffic, are forcibly required 
to relocate. 

The truth is, with all respect—and I 
mean this—for the splendid job the 
States have been doing, and are doing, 
that in our investigations on highway 
right-of-way acquisition and disposition 
of property and rights-of-way, we have 
been shocked at the inefficiency and 
sheer incompetence with which this 
right-of-way acquisition matter has been 
handled by some States. 

We have examples of where bull- 
dozers bulldozed right out to the very 
property of citizens and the inhabitants 
of homes who had no idea what was hap- 
pening. They had never up to that time 
been contacted by any State highway 
right-of-way representative. They first 
learned it from a private contractor, 
that the highway was going to go across 
their property. 

Let me read to you some of the testi- 
mony that is typical in three States 
that we were in—Florida, Massachusetts, 
and now West Virginia. This is the 
testimony of Mr. Stanton from the right- 
of-way office in Florida. He was asked 
how much time he required for the 
proper acquisition of right-of-way and 
disposition of the properties so acquired. 
He said 6 to 8 months. He was asked, 
Do you always get this time?” and he 
said, “Generally we do not; often we 
have to do it under a ‘quick taking,’ 
which means 20 to 30 days’ grace after 
they are paid and have to move out.” 

People get a court order, are evicted 
with a partial payment and made to shift 
for themselves. These are dislocated 
people, dispossessed people, people who 
should be given an opportunity first to 
negotiate satisfactorily for a fair price 
for their property and then an oppor- 
tunity to get resettled. Here is what Mr. 
Stanton said. He said if they could get 
6 to 8 months of time on acquisition of 
property and settlement and relocation, 
they could negotiate a settlement in ex- 
cess of 80 percent of the right-of-way. 
acquisition parcels. 

But what did happen? The pressure 
was on to get construction work under- 
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way as soon as possible. On 16 Federal- 
interstate projects in Florida here is 
what happened: 798 parcels were not 
even acquired by the State by the time 
the contracts were already awarded to 
the contractor and he was to start con- 
struction within 60 days; 798 parcels of 
property had not even been acquired by 
the States; 545 of these, or 70 percent, 
became subject to condemnation; 70 per- 
cent of these people were in condemna- 
tion compelled to go to court just for an 
opportunity to get a fair price for their 
homes, with no time to negotiate in ad- 
vance, yet dispossessed, trying to get re- 
located, yet tied up in court for 1 and 
even over 2 years to get compensation 
for their original property. 

To show you how little the State high- 
way department knew about what was 
going on, let alone what was happening 
te the people themselves, the State high- 
way department did not even know how 
many buildings they had acquired and 
now owned on the project. They 
awarded the construction contract and 
turned the buildings on the right-of-way 
over to the contractor. The contractor 
sold these properties to a subcontractor. 
The subcontractor sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of the buildings. The subcontrac- 
tors made money on the disposal of the 
buildings, and the construction con- 
tractor got paid by the State, in which 
Federal funds were involved, for the 
opportunity of selling these Federal- 
State-acquired properties for his own 
profit. 

For example, on one project State rec- 
ords showed there were 312 buildings, 
whereas the contractor’s record showed 
he had 362 buildings—a difference of 50 
buildings. On another project the State 
reported they had 234 buildings and on 
that project the contractor said he had 
263. On another project there were 150 
buildings listed by the State on the proj- 
ect and the contractor reported he found 
214, Most of these people had no chance 
to negotiate for their property. We 
found a pathetic case where a home- 
owner had found a lot elsewhere, and 
merely wanted to buy his home back 
from the State; but it was too late, the 
contractor already had sold it to some- 
one else. 

The requirement of this provision that 
a feasible and workable method be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce is no different from many 
other requirements in the several stages 
of getting a highway built. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce, through the Federal 
Highway Administrator, has to approve 
route location, design, specifications, and 
other factors. This one step is no im- 
position. It merely protects the legiti- 
mate and proper rights of thousands of 
human beings who are going to be dis- 
possessed and displaced by this gigantic 
highway program, especially where it 
sweeps across in broad swaths through 
heavily populated areas, uprooting and 
dispossessing them in the interest of not 
only a freer fiow of traffic and commerce, 
but insuring the personal safety, as well 
of convenience, of millions of automo- 
bile travelers. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 
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is clearly understood—and this is the 
principal reason for my rising—that the 
position taken by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Batpwrin], myself, and 
others who have spoken on our side, is 
that the States rather than the Federal 
Government should make the decision 
with regard to the fundamental policies 
with regard to relocation. What is the 
amendment the gentleman from Okla- 
homa suggests, now that the pressure is 
on, he might accept or propose? It is 
a smokescreen amendment that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has suggested, 
because it does not do one single thing. 
All it does is lift the language of subsec- 
tion (c) that relates only to the payment 
of relocation payments by the State and 
apply that to subsection (b). It does 
not have any effect whatsoever on the 
Secretary’s determining what a feasible 
method is, absolutely none whatsoever. 
The amendment of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma says one or more feasible 
methods, if it is provided that the State 
shall make relocation payments. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. No, it does not 
say what the gentleman said it says. 

Mr. CRAMER. It said it is keyed to 
the relocation payments. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It says one or 
more feasible methods do not include 
relocation payments. 

Mr. CRAMER. Right, exactly. 
Therefore, only relocation payments are 
excluded from determining what a fea- 
sible method is. But what does it mean? 
Everything the gentleman from Ohio 
talked about with regard to the require- 
ments, that the housing will be provided 
in areas not generally less desirable, that 
it will be at least as equally available to 
public utilities, commercial facilities, 
schools, and so forth, at rents or prices 
within the financial means of the fam- 
ilies displaced by acquisition or clearance 
of such rights-of-way—decent, sanitary 
dwellings adequate in number to ac- 
commodate such displaced families and 
reasonably accessible to places of em- 
ployment. 

All of this will continue to be decided 
by the Secretary. This has nothing to 
do with the relocation cost that the gen- 
tleman is excluding. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First, may 
I inquire: Is the language you read in 
the bill? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is what I believe 
the Secretary will set as standards be- 
cause it has been set in other similar 
situations. There is no question but 
what the Secretary would have the power 
to so decide, and that is what disturbs us. 
He would have the power to do so. We 
do not think we should give him that 
much power. The States should make 
this decision. That is what the issue is: 
Should the State make the decision or 
should the Secretary of Commerce make 
the decision? The gentleman from 
Oklahoma said that this may mean a 
vote of no confidence in the Secretary. 
That is not the point at all. Nobody is 
suggesting no confidence. 
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The point is that by not adopting the 
Baldwin amendment, it is a vote of no 
confidence in our State officials who have 
traditionally, according to the provisions 
of the basic act itself, been the agency 
to administer this program. The only 
reason the highway program in this 
country has had the success it has had is 
because it has been a partnership pro- 
gram with the States determining the 
administration and the policy and not 
the Federal Government. And those of 
us on the committee who have fought 
this issue time after time think that 
here is another instance to keep the 
Federal Government from telling the 
States what they should do with regard 
to the administration of the program, 
and I cannot think of how we could go 
further into the area of Federal dictation 
than to have the Federal Government 
tell us, the States, what the States should 
do with regard to relocation even if you 
exclude payments. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The an- 
swer to my question is No“; is that not 
right? 

Mr. CRAMER. The answer to your 
question is found in the minority views. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What you 
read is not in the bill, is it? 

Mr. CRAMER. The answer to your 
question is found in the minority views 
as to what the Secretary can determine 
with regard to the requirements and I 
will point it out to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Cannot the 
gentleman answer the question directly 
and say yes or no, whether it is in the 
bill? 

Mr. CRAMER. Page 59 of the mi- 
nority report shows what can be 
required. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PELLY moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Baldwir amendment to 
H. R. 12135, the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1962. In this connection I desire to 
read into the Recorp a telegram dated 
July 17, 1962, from W. A. Bugge, direc- 
tor of highways of the State of Wash- 
ington. It reads: 

In support of the Baldwin amendment 
to H.R. 12135, suggest the following as 
amendment to the bill: On page 3, line 
24, strike the words “There exists one or” 
and on page 4, lines 1 and 2, strike the 
words “more feasible methods, including 
relocation advisory assistance,” and replace 
the above stricken words with the follow- 
ing: “relocation advisory assistance shall be 
provided.” 


Mr. Bugge's suggested language is the 
Baldwin amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed 
up by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. BALDWIN], subsection (b) of section 
3 of the bill as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works would give un- 
precedented power to the Secretary of 
Commerce. It would give him sole au- 
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thority to determine whether each 
State’s method for relocation of families 
on highway rights-of-way is satisfactory 
to him. Many State highway directors 
such as Mr. Bugge object to undue Fed- 
eral control and I may add that in my 
State great public dissatisfaction has 
been experienced in the relocating of 
homeowners who have been dispossessed 
as a result of the highway program. The 
public, in my opinion, can be better 
served if decisions as to method are left 
up to State government and local au- 
thority where their voices or protests can 
be better heard. I oppose more concen- 
tration and centralization of Govern- 
ment authority here in Washington, D.C. 

Under the bill as reported there is no 
definition as to what would constitute a 
“feasible method” for relocation. The 
Baldwin amendment would modify sub- 
section 3 and require State highway de- 
partments to give relocation advisory as- 
sistance. This would protect the States 
and avoid arbitrary Federal action as 
to the method used. 

I hope the Baldwin amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment of my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Batpwin]. I want to make it clear 
that I regard my role in this body as a 
representative of the people of the Third 
District of California and not as a rep- 
resentative of the State of California. I 
am concerned with the rights of the peo- 
ple I represent. I feel that I have a 
responsibility, a solemn obligation to 
take cognizance of the rights of those 
people. 

The language proposed to be stricken 
from this bill is the minimum recogni- 
tion of their rights. The fact that in 
these vast highway programs where peo- 
ple are summarily dispossessed of their 
homes, their farms, and their businesses 
there should be given some conscious 
consideration and feasible method of re- 
locating. I think for us to do less than 
to grant that recognition of their rights 
is an abandonment of our responsibility. 

I have heard it said that the American 
Automobile Association supports the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. Let me say as a 
member of that association that I have 
not been polled and I know not one soul 
who has been polled, to determine 
whether or not they should speak for me. 
I conferred it no such right when I 
joined the organization, 

My State is in support of the bill as 
it came from the committee. My good 
constituent, the State highway engineer 
of California, is not in opposition. His 
appearance before the committee was 
under another hat as a member of the 
National Association of Highway Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Certainly I would be very 
happy to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The gentleman heard 
the statement he made on page 99 of 
the hearings which I read where he said: 

We believe that it would be the means of 
introducing controversy, delay, and political 
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pressures into the program to the point that 
it could effectively stop the highway pro- 
gram in certain areas. 


Mr. MOSS. I do not disagree that 
he made the statement, but he made it 
as the chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Highway Engineers. Speak- 
ing as the engineer of the State of Cali- 
fornia he is in support of the bill as it 
came from the committee. But let me 
say that if he were in opposition to the 
bill, having experienced a number of re- 
locations in my own district and seeing 
in some situations the almost pompous 
disregard for people and their rights 
that I would not be persuaded to follow 
him. That is my responsibility, not his. 
He is not in office by the vote of one 
single individual, but I am here by the 
overwhelming majority vote of a district 
of some 700,000 people, and I feel I-have 
greater responsibility than he has. 

I sincerely hope that this body will 
take cognizance of the rights of those 
really in focus here, the rights of the 
people involved in the relocations and 
vote against the amendment of Mr. 
BALDWIN. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to say that 
I am for the bill, but I feel that this 
amendment should be adopted. It is not 
that I do not have confidence in the 
committee, and I certainly do disagree 
with the statement of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that a vote against the 
amendment would be an expression of 
no confidence in the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Administrator of the 
road program. 

I think that this question of feasi- 
bility should be determined by the local 
representatives and certainly no higher 
than the State level. While I do not 
attempt to appear here as an expert, I 
have had the responsibility of serving 
for 3 years as chairman of the State 
Highway Commission of the State of 
Missouri, and am somewhat familiar 
with condemnation proceedings and pro- 
grams of rights-of-way acquisition. I 
think we should recognize that the 
State does have a responsibility to the 
residents of that State, and certainly 
they have all due recourse. 

The thing that worries me is giving 
any Federal agency authority that can 
be exercised by the States, and we are 
making a mistake. 

I recall just a few years ago the ex- 
perience we had with the Department 
of Labor when they were setting up 
standards for housing for migratory la- 
bor. A representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labor came before our commit- 
tee with his specifications as to what 
would constitute adequate housing. Be- 
fore he left the room we laughed him 
out of the committee because the fra- 
ternity house in which I lived for 3 
years while I was attending the Univer- 
sity of Missouri would not have met the 


standards for migratory labor as laid 


down by the Department of Labor. 
It is not a question of having confi- 
dence in the Secretary of Commerce; 
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it is a question of what will happen to 
the bureaucrats who will get into this 
program and who will try to make a 
determination of what is feasible? I 
want to leave everything we can to the 
State highway department. 

I have here copy of a letter from the 
chief engineer of the State highway de- 
partment. I have also a telegram that 
he sent to the executive secretary of 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and I shall ask in the 
House that these telegrams and the let- 
ter appear as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Inasmuch as the 
request for this section originated with 
the Secretary of Commerce and the first 
testimony was from his Administrator 
of Highways, would not the gentleman 
say it would be a lack of confidence in 
him if we did not go along with him? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No; I would 
not say that. It is possible they have 
not had their attention called to the fact 
they are not going to be the perpetual 
administrators of this program. We 
must not vote on a matter on what we 
think about the personality who is going 
to administer the law. We have to think 
about the principle involved in the law. 

I believe in States rights, and I do 
not want to give to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any agency of the Federal 
Government responsibilities that can be 
administered and which have in the 
past, in my opinion, been adequately ad- 
ministered. I know that Missouri has 
had as splendid a record as any State 
in the Union. I know that in the relo- 
cation, in the acquiring of rights-of- 
way, and things like that, they have ac- 
cepted that responsibility. 

The gentleman from California and 
others have told us about the great in- 
justice that has been done to people who 
have been moved and who have not been 
adequately relocated. Those people have 
an adequate recourse in their States. If 
they want to express their displeasure, 
they can do so through the various State 
officials. 

Again I want to say that this is not 
a question of lack of confidence, it is a 
question of whether you want to give to 
a Federal bureaucracy a responsibility 
that should be, and could be, and is now 
being exercised by a State department. 

MISSOURI STATE 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., July 16, 1962. 
Hon. Paul C. JONES, 
U.S. Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JONES: It is our un- 
derstanding that the highway bill, House 
bill 12135, has received a 2-hour open rule 
for floor debate Wednesday, July 18. 

The enclosed copy of a telegram to the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 


cials expresses the opinion of the Missouri 
State Highway Commission members and the 
department personnel. 

Your support and assistance for the Mis- 
sourl Highway Commission’s recommenda- 
tion for deletion of paragraph (b) contained 
in lines 21 to 24, inclusive, on page.3, and 
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lines 1 to 4, inclusive, on page 4 (all pertain- 

ing to relocation assistance) of HR. 12135 

will be sincerely appreciated. 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. J. CORBETT, 
Chief Engineer. 
MISSOURI STATE 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
July 15, 1962. 

Mr. A. E. JOHNSON, 

Executive Secretary, American Association of 
State Highway Oficials, Washington, 
D.C.: 

With exception of paragraph (b) section 
133 “Relocation Assistance” we consider 
H.R. 12135 eminently satisfactory. Ob- 
jection to paragraph (b) is predicated on 
the delay its application would cause the 
highway program coupled with resulting in- 
creased project costs. Apparently fulfill- 
ment of requirements of paragraph (b) 
would necessitate a listing of all land and 
improvements in one or more areas before 
acquisition of any right-of-way for a proj- 
ect. The time lapse between said listing of 
available lands and dwellings and actual 
negotiations with the owners of desired 
rights-of-way could quite likely result in 
misleading representation due to changes 
in availability status attributable to 
changed ownerships or usances in the in- 
terim. Anticipated cost increase would stem 
from need for additional personnel or agency 
to serve the proposed function. Apparently 
vacant lands could not be obtained as right- 
of-way until availability of relocation sites 
is established for all tenants and owners 
within the proposed right-of-way for the 
entire project. This could generate in- 
creased right-of-way cost if presently vacant 
lands or dwellings are improved during the 
time required for approval of acquisition of 
right-of-way. The Missouri Highway Com- 
mission and department recommends ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way sufficiently in ad- 
vance of actual highway construction to 
provide ample time for tenants and owners 
to find relocation sites. This procedure has 
been generally satisfactory in Missouri and 
it does not compete with established hous- 
ing agencies or realtors. Reiterate that all 
of H.R. 12135 except paragraph (b) of pro- 
posed section 133 is entirely satisfactory. 

J. J. CORBETT, 
Chief Engineer. 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the commissioner of State 
highways in Michigan recognizes the 
merits of the Baldwin amendment de- 
spite the position taken by the Com- 
merce Department and the committee 
majority. I might point out that Mr. 
Mackie is an elected official of a Demo- 
crat administration in the State of 
Michigan. I submit herewith his tele- 
gram in support of the Baldwin amend- 
ment: 

LANSING, MICH., July 16, 1962. 
The Honorable JAMES Harvey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am informed by American Association 


of State Highway Officials in Washington 
that Congressman BALDWIN, of California, 
intends to offer amendment opposing sec- 
tion 3 of H.R. 12135, relating to handling 
of persons and businesses needing reloca- 


tion in highway programs. 
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Respectfully request your support for 
Baldwin amendment if such is made. 
JOHN C. MackIE, 
Commissioner, Michigan State High- 
way Department. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BALD WIN I. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BALDWIN) 
there were—ayes 156, noes 101. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rosison: On 
page 10, after line 10, insert 

“REIMBURSEMENT FOR CERTAIN HIGHWAYS 

“Sec. 10. Section 114 of the Federal-Aid 


Highway Act of 1956 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“ “Sec. 114. CONGRESSIONAL Policy Wrra RE- 
SPECT TO REIMBURSEMENT WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN HIGHWAYS. 

(a) It is hereby declared to be the in- 
tent and policy of Congress to equitably re- 
imburse each State for the Federal share 
of the depreciated cost of every portion of 
any toll or free highway, bridge, or tunnel 
within such State which is a part of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, the construction of which was 
completed after August 2, 1947, and before 
June 29, 1956, or which, on June 29, 1956, 
was either in actual use, or under construc- 
tion by contract, for completion, awarded 
not later than June 30, 1957. The Federal 
share so reimbursed shall be the percentage 
established in accordance with section 120 
(e) and (d) of title 23 of the United States 
Code, computed in accordance with House 
Document 301, Eighty-fifth Congress, minus 
(1) all other Federal expenditures made on 
account of such highway, bridge, or tunnel 
and (2) any construction costs not eligible 
for Federal financial assistance under title 
23 of the United States Code. 

“*(b) Congress hereby declares that it will 
establish the time, method, amount, condi- 
tions, and financing of such reimbursements 
in such a way as to result in such reim- 
bursements being fully accomplished as soon 
as possible after substantial completion of 
construction of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways as designated 
on July 1, 1962’,” s 

On page 10, line 12, strike out “10” and 
insert in lieu thereof “11”. 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I note 
that we have a considerably larger au- 
dience here, now, than we did during the 
debate on this bill when the subject mat- 
ter of this amendment was considered 
or, at least, discussed at some extent. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
would merely seek to establish, actually 
to reestablish insofar as this House is 
concerned, the principle of reimburse- 
ment as a matter of congressional policy 
and intent to those States which have 
contributed mileage to the Interstate 
System, mileage which they constructed 
without benefit of 90-percent Federal 
assistance. 

This situation briefly arose in this 
fashion going through it once again: 
Between August 2, 1947, on which date 
the Interstate System network was 
officially designated and the beginning of 
construction of that system, with 90-10 
Federal-aid money pursuant to the 
Highway Act of 1956, considerable inter- 
state mileage was constructed by the 
more progressive States of our Nation, 
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States which did not and could not wait 
for congressional favors. For instance, 
in New York State alone our 500-mile- 
plus thruway was constructed without 
benefit of any Federal assistance, and 
that thruway has since been incorpo- 
rated into the Interstate System, and all 
we have to show for it in New York State 
are some beautiful signs designating it 
as being an interstate highway. 

All States are similar losers in some 
degree, and for any Member who may 
be interested a table showing such lost 
mileage is set forth on page 13823 of 
yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, when the 1956 act was 
first considered by our Committee on 
Public Works, that committee took cog- 
nizance of the fact that an inequitable 
situation was being created. Further 
than that, it recognized the fairness of, 
in some manner reimbursing those States 
for such contributed mileage. Thus, 
when the 1956 bill was reported to the 
House there was included a section, and 
the bill was passed by the House includ- 
ing that section, declaring it to be the 
intent and policy of the Congress, just 
as my amendment would seek to once 
again declare, to make such reimburse- 
ment in such manner and at such time 
as Congress might thereafter determine. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr.BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to join my colleague in support of 
his amendment. I would further like to 
observe that ever since the Interstate 
Highway System came into being we 
have had bills introduced for years for 
the purpose of accomplishing this result. 
Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe in and I 
am in accord with the gentleman’s state- 
ment and hope that Congress writes it 
into law today. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rosgison]. It seems to me that the time 
has long since passed when the policy 
and intent of the Congress in the matter 
of reimbursement to the States of the 
Union for their contribution to the In- 
terstate Highway System. This issue 
has been under consideration for a num- 
ber of years and the House has deemed 
it proper and wise to make such pro- 
visions in the Highway Act. I believe 
we owe it to ourselves to include in the 
bill before us today, some measure of 
expression which will ultimately bring 
this inequitable situation to the point of 
responsible action on the part of the 
Federal Government. To fail in this 
matter, we are in substance penalizing 
the States that accepted responsibility 
in this essential development. I have my 
own State of New York in mind which 
has already built some 600 miles along 
these routes, including the New York 
State thruway. Although these roads 
are a part of the Interstate System, not 
1 cent of reimbursement has been forth- 
coming. Yet at the same time, New 
York is paying a substantial share of the 
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cost of the system and program through- 
out the Nation. It is grossly inequitable 
and unfair. This amendment in no way 
is intended to retard or take from any 
part of the program. It simply estab- 
lishes the policy and intent to recognize 
this obligation and provides for any 
orderly means to meet this problem and 
situation. I hope that the House will 
accept this amendment and that it will 
prevail in conference. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I would like to state 
my concurrence in the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rostson]. It is 
most equitable and it is long overdue. 

Mr. ROBISON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
say also that I concur with the gentle- 
man in his feeling that this amendment 
would be desirable, but as something of 
an authority now on what is likely to be 
adopted, I am afraid the gentleman has 
picked a bad time to offer it. 

Mr. ROBISON. I thank the gentle- 
man. $ 

Mr. Chairman, let me add further to 
the story and the history behind this 
particular matter. When this bill was 
passed by the House and got to the other 
body, the section declaring it to be con- 
gressional intent and policy to provide 
for reimbursement was deleted on the 
basis, as much as anything, so far as I 
can find out, that at that time there was 
not sufficient information available as to 
what mileage would be eligible for re- 
imbursement and so on. All of that 
data has since been provided. We have 
all the information we need. But the 
stumbling block, apparently, for any 
subsequent action has been the high cost 
of reimbursement, a cost which would 
run somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$4.3 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that is a 
problem, but this body should once again 
reestablish that principle of reimburse- 
ment and then move on from there to 
take the necessary steps, including, if 
necessary, an extension of the trust fund 
program in order to provide for eventual 
reimbursement. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman’s pro- 
posal contemplates that the present 
Interstate System and schedule of 
construction will continue as is and the 
gentleman’s proposal would become 
effective only after the present highway 
construction program is concluded? 

Mr. ROBISON. Not exactly, although 
under this proposal the construction of 
the balance of the 41,000-mile network 
would not be impeded or delayed. Pay- 
ment of reimbursement under this 
amendment would begin as soon as pos- 
sible. We have always understood that 
toward the end of the trust fund there 
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might be surplus moneys available for 
this purpose. I think, although this is 
a modest start in righting a long-exist- 
ing wrong, it is a responsible approach. 

Mr. FALLON: Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee time and 
time again in discussing the problem 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rosison] has concluded that something 
will and should be done in regard to 
mileage on the Interstate System that 
was incorporated into toll roads. Now, 
of course, the cost of the gentleman’s 
amendment is not known at the present 
time because of not only the toll roads 
that have been built in the Interstate 
System, but toll roads being built now 
in the Interstate System. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter was con- 
sidered by our committee just about 3 
weeks ago and the committee agreed that 
it should be held in abeyance for an- 
other time. But, certainly, the commit- 
tee agreed that it has merit and should 
be further discussed. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. I 
would like to emphasize first of all that 
this amendment does not provide for 
immediate reimbursement. It provides 
reimbursement that will come after the 
regular Federal interstate building of the 
roads is completed, when it will not 
interefere in any way with construction 
presently allocated. 

I should also like to emphasize that 
this is not a New York or a big-State 
amendment. The State of Kentucky 
would get $30 million reimbursement for 
highways that they constructed on the 
interstate route. The State of Georgia 
would get $37.5 million; the State of 
Pennsylvania, $287 million; Texas, $160 
million; Kansas, $88 million and In- 
diana, $147 million. On page 13823 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD yesterday Mr. 
Rosison placed a full table showing the 
amount each State has at stake in this 
matter. Many, many States between 
1947 and 1956 met their responsibilities 
to go ahead and construct highways even 
though we did not as yet have a Fed- 
eral Interstate Highway System. Having 
constructed those highways, when the 
1956 act became law they were not given 
any credit for it. They received no Fed- 
eral funds in the 90-10 program for the 
highways that had already been con- 
structed by the States along the Federal 
Interstate Highway System. 

I appreciate very much the assurances 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLON] that something should be done 
and something will be done and has 
to be done, and the other statements 
that he has made today. But I hope 
that we can adopt this amendment now 
so that we will have as a statement from 
this body today that we accept the fact 
that there should be some recognition 
given to these States that have carried 
their own responsibilities prior to the 
Federal program. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. I might say that the 
gentleman is talking about something 
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that is going to come after 1971 and he 
wants this body to give an expression 
of what is going to happen then. 

The people who really suffered under 
the Interstate System program were the 
people who built the free roads up to 
standard before the 1956 act. They 
are the people who borrowed money and 
paid interest on it and built the roads 
with State funds, without Federal Gov- 
ernment help, and nothing is coming 
back with which to retire the bonds or 
pay the interest; whereas the people who 
built the toll roads have been collecting 
tolls on these roads and amortizing them, 
and paying interest and maintenance 
from those tolls. The people who built 
the free roads have to wait, too. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman that the peo- 
ple who built the free roads have suf- 
fered even more than those who built 
the toll roads. But the surveys in the 
State of New York indicate that about 
80 percent of the traffic is New York 
State traffic on the thruway. In any 
event, I hope that those who built the 
free roads, as well as those who built 
the toll roads will eventually be reim- 
bursed. The gentleman says that the 
amendment would not take effect until 
1971. The difficulty is that ever since 
1956 we have had attempts to get an ex- 
pression from the Congress that it in- 
tends to do something about this. If we 
wait until 1971, I am afraid there just 
will be nothing done. That is the rea- 
son we keep on coming back and saying, 
“All right, study it; tell us how to do it 
in 1971. Allot us extra Federal-inter- 
state highway mileage if you have to. 
Use your own method. But let us recog- 
nize today this obligation of the Congress 
and meet this obligation to the States 
that have gone ahead and met their own 
responsibilities.” 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Rosson]. New York State deserves 
to have refunded the money we spent in 
good faith on our thruway as a contribu- 
tion to the Federal Interstate Highway 
program, before the Federal program was 
established. As the program now stands, 
New York State is actually being penal- 
ized for our initiative in constructing 
these 500 miles of interstate highway. 
Adoption of the amendment would make 
it possible for New York State to obtain 
funds to which we are entitled which 
will enable us to undertake substantial 
improvements in our own State high- 
way system. 

I therefore urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROBISON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time for the 
sole purpose of saying a few words about 
the gentleman from whom you have 
heard a number of times on this bill, the 
gentleman from Ohio, our distinguished 
and beloved colleague, GORDON SCHERER, 
who is an acknowledged authority on 
highway matters throughout the entire 
United States, if not throughout the 


world, having attended a number of in- 
„ conferences on highway mat- 
rs. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great deal of 
respect for my distinguished colleague 
from Ohio, not only because of his work 
on the Highways Subcommittee, the 
Highway Investigating Subcommittee, on 
both of which he is the ranking minority 
member, and also on the Public Works 
Committee itself; but, in addition to 
that, I respect his judgment, his ability, 
and the tremendous amount of work he 
has done as the ranking member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

I think I would be remiss, knowing the 
great service he has rendered to his coun- 
try, if I did not take this opportunity, 
realizing that possibly this will be the 
last time he may speak on the floor of 
this House, to pay tribute to a great 
American whom I, for one, hate to see 
leave these hallowed Halls, GORDON 
Scuerer, of Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Smira of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 12135) to authorize 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1964 
and 1965 for the construction of certain 
highways in accordance with title 23 of 
the United States Code, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
723, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called Baldwin 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Batpwin: Page 
8, line 24, strike out the words “there exists 
one or“ and on page 4, lines 1 and 2 strike 
the words more feasible methods (including 
relocation advisory assistance)" and replace 
the above stricken words with the follow- 


ing: “relocation advisory assistance shall be 
provided.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 236, nays 159, answered 


present“ 1, not voting 39, as follows: 
No. 163] 
YEAS—236 
Abbitt Andrews Baldwin 
Abernethy Arends Baring 
Adair Ashbrook Barry 
Alexander Ashmore Bass, N.H 
Alger Auchincloss Bates 
Andersen Avery Battin 
Minn. Ayres Becker 
Anderson, III. Baker Beckworth 
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Beermann 
Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 


Davis, 

James C. 
Davis, John W. 
Derounian 


Fenton 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frelinghuysen 
ton 


Garland 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn. 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brooks, Tex. 
Buckley 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 


Huddleston 
Ichord, Mo. 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson, Wis. 


Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Keith 
Kilburn 
Kilgore 
King, N.Y. 
Kitchin 


Minshall 
Moeller 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 


NAYS—159 
Donohue 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Schwengel 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Sikes 

Siler 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stephens 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Tuck 
Tupper 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 


Wright 


Morgan 
Morris 


Morrison Randall Staggers 
Moss Reuss Steed 
Multer Rhodes, Pa. Stratton 
Murphy Rivers, Alaska Stubblefield 
Natcher Rodino Sullivan 
Nedzi Rogers, Colo. Thomas 
Nix Rooney Thompson, N.J. 
O’Brien, III Rosenthal Thompson, Tex. 
O'Brien, N.Y. Rostenkowski Toll 
O'Hara, III Roush Trimble 
O'Hara, Mich. Ryan, Mich Udall, Morris K. 
Olsen Ryan, N.Y. Ullman 
O'Neill St. Vanik 
Perkins Santangelo Walter 
Peterson Scott Watts 
Pfost Shelley Wickersham 
Philbin Sheppard Young 
Pike Shipley Zablocki 
Powell Slack Zelenko 
Price Smith, Iowa 
Pucinski Smith, 

ANSWERED PRESENT—1 

Everett 
NOT VOTING—39 
Alford Hébert Rousselot 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. Saund 
Boggs King, Utah Scranton 
Bolton Laird Sisk 
Brewster McMillan Spence 
Curtis, Mass McSween Taber 
Davis, Tenn Mallllard Teague, Tex 
Diggs Mason Thompson, La. 
Flood May Utt 
Merrow Whitten 

Frazier Moulder Willis 
Gubser Roberts, Ala. Winstead 
Harrison, Va, Roosevelt ates 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Everett for, with Mr. Davis of Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr. Winstead for, with Mr. Frazier against. 

Mrs. May for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Rousselot for, with Mr. Boggs against. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Thompson of Louisiana against. 

Mrs. Bolton for, with Mr. Willis against. 

Mr, Utt for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Scranton for, with Mr. Roberts of Ala- 
bama 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Fogarty against. 

Mr. Gubser for, with Mr. Brewster against. 

Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Merrow for, with Mr. Yates against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Sisk against. 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr, King of Utah 
against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Flood against. 

Mr. HAYS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. If he were 
present he would have voted “nay.” I 
voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. ROBISON. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rosson moves to recommit the bill 


H.R. 12135 to the House Committee on Public 
Works. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Senate's 
action yesterday in defeating the so- 
called King-Anderson proposal as an 
amendment to H.R. 10606, previously 
passed by this body, demonstrates the 
mistake of attempting to circumvent due 
legislative process for political purposes. 

It is indeed unfortunate for the coun- 
try that instead of taking a responsible 
position and paying heed to other and 
more sound solutions to medical prob- 
lems, the President has resorted to name 
calling, and in so doing has condemned 
a third of the Members of his own party 
in the Senate, whose cumulative years 
of public service exceeds the ages of all 
three Kennedy brothers combined. One 
of those Members whom the President 
now calls upon the public to defeat at 
the polls next November is the same man 
for whom the President traveled a thou- 
sand miles—to Florida—recently in or- 
der to support his bid for reelection—a 
rather inconsistent position for our 
Chief Executive. 

Of course, it was a staggering political 
defeat, but I suggest Mr. Speaker, that 
the Senate’s action should not be an 
end, but rather a milestone toward re- 
sponsible legislation for problems facing 
our senior citizens. The other body’s 
action will be demonstrated over the 
long pull, to be best for them, and all 
the country. 

The Senate’s decision should spur the 
individual States to greater action in im- 
plementing the Kerr-Mills program, 
now Public Law 86-778. With the ap- 
pointment of a new Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, unmarred by 
involvement in the previous controversy, 
the administration can and should be 
far more effective in this vital area, al- 
ready authorized by previous legislation. 
The various States who have a need as 
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well as a desire to solve such a problem, 
should be encouraged. 

The Congress should now also give 
serious consideration to bills aimed at 
providing tax relief for people over age 
65 and for others who contribute to 
their medical costs. This is a much 
sounder approach than compulsory so- 
cial security taxation. The only better 
course, perhaps, would be stabilizing the 
dollar they have saved or receive from 
any source. 

On June 20, 1961, I introduced H.R. 
7756, which is aimed at accomplishing 
these objectives. Although this bill was 
referred to the Treasury on January 18, 
1962, for recommendations, it has gath- 
ered dust while the administration 
awaited action on the King-Anderson 
bill. 

Since January 1961 the number of em- 
ployees in the Department of Treasury 
has increased by 6,863, and surely they 
cannot be so busy as to preempt consid- 
eration of a measure to help our senior 
citizens to help themselves. 

H.R. 7756 would permit a taxpayer to 
take a full deduction for contributions 
which he makes to the medical care of a 
person over 65 regardless of whether or 
not that person is his dependent. At 
the present time such deductions cannot 
be taken until they exceed 3 percent of 
adjusted gross income. 

H.R. 7756 would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so that the rule which only 
permits amounts spent for medicine and 
drugs in excess of 1 percent of gross in- 
come to be treated as medical expenses 
would not apply to persons who have at- 
tained age 65. 

H.R. 7756 would allow deductions in 
full for prepaid medical care insurance 
which is to become effective after age 65. 

H.R. 7756 would provide additional ex- 
emptions for catastrophic medical care 
expenditures, A taxpayer aged 65, who 
pays medical care expenses which 
amount to 25 percent or more of his ad- 
justed gross income, would be given an 
additional exemption, and when such ex- 
penses exceed 50 percent he would be 
given two additional exemptions. 

H.R. 7756 would allow persons age 65 
and over to apply the same carryback 
and carryover tax principles which are 
now applicable only to corporations and 
farmers. ‘Thus, a taxpayer over 65, 
whose income is insufficient to give him 
any tax benefit for his current medical 
expenses, could charge those expenses 
to a period when he did have taxable in- 
come. 

This bill has been analyzed by many 
as so logical, simple, sound, and basic 
that one wonders why the particulars 
were not adopted long ago. It is one 
sound solution to any such existing 
problem that exists among our ailing 
and needy aging population. 

Mr. Speaker, now that the Senate has 
closed the door on bad legislation, the 
President may choose to close the door 
on our older citizens and spend his time 
looking for votes instead of solutions. 
I urge the Members of this body to take 
the responsible approach instead, and 
consider passage of this or similar meas- 
ures aimed at helping all Americans to 
help themselves. 
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CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY 
HAS SPEARHEADED THE C 


PAIGN AGAINST MENTAL RE- | 
TARDATION 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past decade one of our colleagues, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, JOHN 
Focarty, had been spearheading the 
great advances made in the continuing 
fight to combat mental retardation. For 
some time I have been planning to 
document the work of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] in this 
field and bring to the attention of his 
associates a few of the more important 
developments attributable in a large de- 
gree to his strong efforts. 

During this decade, interest, under- 
standing, and support for the welfare for 
the mentally retarded in the United 
States developed rapidly. It began 
rather slowly in 1953, burgeoned in 1955, 
and progressed with speed to its cur- 
rent proportions. This development 
proceeded along multiple lines—research, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and education. 

The individual layman most instru- 
mental in powering this campaign for 
improving the plight of the mentally 
retarded is the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, Jonn E. Focarty, through his 
Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. It was he who 
first brought to bear the influence of 
the Federal Government for bettering 
the lot of retarded children in the United 
States. 

The first inkling of new methodologies 
for the study of mental retardation came 
in 1952 during hearings of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness before the committee headed 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Focarty]. At this hearing it was 
pointed out that promising lines of in- 
vestigation were developing in the stud- 
ies of the effects of prenatal, natal, 
and postnatal damage to the nervous 
system. The most common deficits 
following these injuries were mental 
retardation and cerebral palsy. With 
the support of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] and his 
committee, these concepts were trans- 
lated into the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
collaborative studies on the prenatal 
period and its aftermaths, notably men- 
tal retardation, cerebral palsy and other 
disabilities of early life. This project 
now involves 15 collaborating centers 
and an annual budget of approximately 
$7 million. The project could not have 
been inaugurated, developed, or con- 
tinued without the initial and sustained 
support of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, JohN E. Focarty, and his sub- 
committee. 

A year later it was pointed out at the 
National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness hearings that men- 
tal retardation could be produced in 
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guinea pigs by oxygen deprivation in 
the prenatal period. In these experi- 
ments, female guinea pigs at term were 
used and one of the litter mates was de- 
livered by cesarean section to be used as 
a normal control. Others of the litter 
were asphyxiated by blocking the pla- 
cental circulation for a stated period of 
time, then delivering and resuscitating 
them. The asphyxiated guinea pigs de- 
veloped an enduring mental retardation 
as measured by the usual maze intelli- 
gence test for animals. 

The guinea pig experiments led to the 
decision to do analogous work with rhe- 
sus monkeys because of their unique in- 
telligence at birth which can be objec- 
tively measured and compared to that 
of humans in the performance of pur- 
poseful acts in early life. The result 
was the acquisition of Cayo Santiago, 
an island near Puerto Rico with a free- 
ranging colony of rhesus monkeys and 
the establishment of the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness laboratory of perinatal physiology 
in San Juan. This project is progress- 
ing well and promises early break- 
through in our knowledge of causation 
of mental retardation in monkeys which 
may be compared with that in man. 
From the outset, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Congressman FOGARTY, 
has been interested and supported the 
Puerto Rico project which he has vis- 
ited on several occasions. 

These early developments, however, 
have been of a general character and not 
related inclusively to mental retardation. 
To generate a widespread public interest 
and development in a specific disability 
category, it is essential for it to be named 
and supported specifically. This the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, Congress- 
man Focarty, did in 1955. In the winter 
of that year he was already actively con- 
cerned with the problem when he met 
with the Parents Council for Retarded 
Children of Rhode Island. Parents de- 
scribed how little was being done for 
their children and the difficulties they 
faced in obtaining proper medical and 
educational opportunities for them. This 
made a deep impression on the Con- 
gressman which was enhanced when he 
read a speech on mental retardation 
given by His Eminence, Richard Cardi- 
nal Cushing, then archbishop of Boston, 
at the dedication ceremony of St. Coletta 
School at Hanover, Mass. 

When he returned to Washington to 
chair the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee hearings on the 1956 bill, he knew 
the time was ripe for action. During the 
hearings, he launched a series of ques- 
tions and probings in characteristic fash- 
ion. He started with the Honorable 
Oveta Culp Hobby, then Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Secretary, by asking 
her: 

What are we doing on behalf of these mil- 
lions of [retarded] children in this country? 
This is the first time I have asked this ques- 
tion so it is something a little new, I know. 


Her reply was: 

There is very little actually being done, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island, 
Congressman Focarty, persisted with his 
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questions and made the conclusive state- 
ment: 

I think it will take a combination of two 
fields of research and study; one education, 
and one a health program of some kind. 


He said he hoped something could be 
done and that his committee would set 
aside a sum of money that year to start 
a program for the mentally retarded. 
He promised the Secretary that he would 
ask the same question of the Surgeon 
General and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and anybody he could think of 
who might know something about the 
problem, what was being done, and what 
could be done. 

He did this and he also asked the Di- 
rectors of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the Children’s Bureau, and 
the Directors of the National Institutes 
of Mental Health and Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness. 

The Fogarty committee report that 
year stated: 

So little attention has been paid to the 
problem of mental retardation that we have 
only the haziest notion of what percentage 
of the unfortunate children of at least as 
unfortunate parents could be helped medi- 
cally and through educational techniques 
fitting their needs, so that they could lead 
useful and satisfying lives. We have an 
equally hazy notion of the causes of the 
problem—how much is due to brain injury, 
how much is due to the effective environ- 
ment, heredity, etc. 


The gentleman from Rhode Island, 
Congressman Focarty’s, persistant prob- 
ings and earnest interest paid off that 
year. His committee appropriated $750,- 
000 over the budget requests of the In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness and of the Institutes of Men- 
tal Health, all earmarked for specific 
problems of mental retardation. In his 
program, the National Institutes of 
Health was to serve as a focal point for 
collaboration. It was to look to the 
Mental Health Institute to solve prob- 
lems related to socioeconomic conditions, 
emotional problems, psychosomatic, and 
psychological factors, and to the Neu- 
rological Institute for the determination 
of causes of the disability and to develop 
a program for prevention of mental 
retardation due to brain pathology. 

Scientists of the Neurological Institute 
believe that the most common cause of 
mental retardation arises from brain 
damage in early life or is a result of in- 
born errors of metabolism in the brain 
cells. 

These actions began the avalanche. 
For each succeeding year, the committee 
and Congress have increased support to 
these programs. Currently, we are 
spending approximately $25 million at 
the Federal level in mental retardation— 
excluding $52 million in disability and 
survivors benefits paid by the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

The support has made possible a con- 
tinually mounting attack on the causes 
of mental retardation by the Institutes 
of Mental Health and Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness. Significant ad- 
vances have also been made in the treat- 
ment and prevention of this disability. 
Since 1956 funds allocated to these in- 
stitutes for this purpose have increased 
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from practically nothing to almost $20 
million. 

The 1963 plans for the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation call for the reha- 
bilitation of at least 5,400 mentally re- 
tarded through State rehabilitation 
offices. Overall expenditures in this 
Office, including demonstration projects 
and training programs, has increased 
tenfold since 1956. 

The Office of Education now has a 
program to improve the professional 
preparation and education of educators 
in the field of mental retardation and 
to multiply the number of teachers 
trained to work with retarded children. 
As a result of legislation introduced by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, Con- 
gressman Focarry, a teacher-training 
program was set up in 1958 under the 
provisions of Public Law 85-926. Funds 
for these programs have more than 
doubled in the last few years. The same 
trend is revealed in the programs admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Family Services. These pro- 
grams have stimulated the establishment 
of special clinics for the mentally re- 
tarded in the various States until there 
are now 80 such clinics. 

As a result of the activities of these 
bureaus, over 25,000 public health nurses 
have received some training in the prob- 
lems of mental retardation; students, 
residents, and interns of 14 medical 
schools have become familiar with this 
disability through demonstration proj- 
ects set up in conjunction with these 
medical schools. 

Just as important as these Govern- 
ment activities initiated by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, Congressman 
Focarry, has been the impact they have 
had on State legislative bodies, profes- 
sional, scientific, and citizens groups. 

The significance of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, Congressman Fo- 
GaRTY’s activities in the Federal sphere is 
well delineated in the recent expanse of 
activities of State, scientific, institu- 
tional, voluntary, and educational circles. 
The number of State programs has 
doubled. Forty-eight States now have 
legislation providing special classes for 
the mentally retarded in public schools 
with an estimated enrollment of 275,000 
pupils in 1960. The Children’s Bureau 
has announced the broad application of 
a new blood test designed to identify 
babies with PKU—a disorder onan 
mental retardation—thus making pos 
sible the eventual control of this — 
order by dietary means. 

The NINDB collaborative project will 
involve some 50,000 mothers and chil- 
dren in representative parts of the coun- 


and birth that may result in mental re- 
tardation, cerebral palsy, and other dis- 
abilities of early life. Here scientists 
have found, for example, that of all in- 
fants who perform poorly on psycho- 
logical tests at the age of 8 months, 
one-third show evidence of oxygen dep- 
rivation at birth or soon after birth, 
confirming the experimental work pre- 
viously done on guinea pigs and rhesus 
monkeys. 


Citizen groups have shown new ener- 
gies. The National Association for Re- 
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tarded Children had a membership of 
40 parents in 1950; today it has 50,000 
members and 1,000 local associations in 
every State of the Union. 

Among private foundations contribut- 
ing over $100,000 to the field of mental 
health every year, one-third goes to men- 
tal retardation. Here mention must be 
made of the outstanding contributions 
by the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Memorial 
Foundation which among other things 
has established at Stanford University, 
a new research center—the Joseph P. 
Kennedy Laboratory for Molecular Medi- 
cine. 

Much of this entire movement in men- 
tal retardation stems from the foresight 
and initiative of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Congressman JoHN E. 
Focarty, and it is most fitting that on 
April 29, 1962, that he was honored at 
the dedication ceremony of the John E. 
Fogarty Medical and Rehabilitation Unit 
of the Ladd School, Exeter, R.I. The 
State of Rhode Island itself has been a 
vanguard of progress for mentally re- 
tarded children. Its statewide counsel- 
ing and referral service is helping the 
families of the retarded, its sheltered 
workshop is making possible a socially 
useful life for persons who were formerly 
residents of the Ladd School. 

And the surge continues. Members of 
the President’s Panel or. Mental Retar- 
dation have held hearings in many parts 
of the country and are searching for 
areas of desperate need and for the 
improvement of research facilities to 
add to our knowledge into the causes and 
possibly cures of mental retardation. 

All the new and old efforts for betier- 
ing the lives of the mentally retarded 
and for seeking means of treatment and 
prevention can count on Congressman 
Joun E. Focarty for his continued and 
sustained effort in the future. 


THE COLD, HARD FACTS 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as we note the 26th anniversary of the 
Spanish civil war, I think it important 
that some hard cold facts be brought to 
light. Although Generalissimo Franco 


panding 
which Spain is most anxious to join, the 
facts of his dictatorship still remain. 
The Spanish regime is still a police 
state. Despite periodic amnesties, there 
are now some 2,000 political prisoners in 
jail, and they are not all Communists. 
a number of anti-Franco 
Spanish politicians were jailed. Some 
had attended a meeting in Munich of 
a group favoring a United States of Eu- 
rope where they introduced a resolution 
calling for the establishment of demo- 
cratic institutions in Spain through the 
process of evolution. One of the en- 
dorsers of this resolution was Jose 
Maria Gil Robles, a former Franco sup- 
porter, who was once the leader of 
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Catholic Action, a militant Catholic lay 
group. Upon his return to Spain from 
Munich Gil Robles was sent into exile. 

Among those punished for opposition 
to the Caudillo is Carlos Zayas, a 28- 
year-old Spaniard, who went to jail on 
June 8 with about 100 other members of 
the FLP—Popular Liberation Front. 
The FLP is a militant non-Communist 
force which has attracted many young 
students and intellectuals. James A. 
Wechsler discussed the Zayas case in 
his column in the New York Post on 
July 3, 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, I include James A. 
Wechsler's column at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Franco AND J.F.K. 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

Languishing now in one of Generalissimo 
Franco's prisons is a 28-year-old Spaniard 
named Carlos Zayas. He is the son of a 
wealthly landowner; his mother remains a 
dedicated Fascist. Young Zayas is in jail be- 
cause he chose to forfeit the luxuries of life 
and enlist in the democratic anti-Franco 
cause. 

He was arrested on June 8, along with 
about 100 other members of the FLP (Popu- 
lar Liberation Front), the militant, non- 
Communist force which has stirred the al- 
legiance of many of Spain’s most talented 
angry young men. The episode is recorded 
here as the result of an anguished letter one 
of Zayas’ cohorts has just sent from Paris 
to Allard Lowenstein, a young American 
educator-writer-lawyer who got 
Zayas well on several journeys to Spain. 

These are excerpts from the letter: 

“Iam writing to you on behalf of Carlos 
Zayas who was arrested last Friday, June 8. 
I myself had to leave Spain secretly after 
hiding some days. Carlos was arrested after 
100 other members of his group had already 
been taken (PLP). He is to be tried; when, 
I don’t know. 

“As you probably know, the FLP has been 
accused as a group of being mainly responsi- 
ble for guiding the strikers in Astoria, etc. 

“Please try to do something for Spain, and 
for Carlos who has given everything for his 
country and continued to do so even when 
he knew he would be arrested at any mo- 
ment if he didn’t seek asylum in a Latin 
American embassy as others have since 
done.” 

The plea is reminiscent of many others 
sent in behalf of victims of Fascist and Com- 
munist tyranny alike in our century, 80 
many of which were filed and forgotten. 

But there is a peculiar timeliness and 
urgency about this document. It comes at 
a moment when the Kennedy administration 
must finally face the issues created by the 
spreading anti-Franco upheaval. It must 
specifically decide whether to raise its voice 
against the political persecution of men like 
Zayas who have resisted Communist bland- 
ishments and abstained from the demagogic 
anti-Americanism which the Communists 
seek to inject into the anti-Franco surge— 
and which is similarly promoted by Franco’s 
agents. 

The FLP is a true “third force.“ It draws 
heavily for support on university students, 
lawyers and other professional men. Zayas 
himself studied law at Madrid University 
but, as a reprisal for leadership in the anti- 
Franco strikes several years ago, he was im- 
prisoned for nearly a year and rendered in- 
eligible to practice law. He thereupon took 
a job in a hotel owned by his father and 
continued to serve as a leader in the fight 
for 

Zayas’ fate, and that of the young men 
identified with him, may be momentarily 
beyond our control. But if they are subject 
to harsh sentences with the silent sanction 
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of the United States, and if we continue to 
do business as usual with Franco as he 
slashes with mounting fury against the 
democratic underground, there can be dis- 
mal consequences for the United States. 

Talking about the case, Lowenstein, a 
spirited, able liberal citizen who headed the 
National Student Association not many 
years ago, pointed out that many of the 
young dissidents he had recently met in 
Spain were still torn between the images of 
Kennedy and Castro. They remember (if 
most Americans have forgotten) that Castro 
offered to trade Cuban prisoners for the in- 
habitants of Franco's jails; to men for whom 
this meant a glimpse of liberty, the bid, 
whatever its devious design, had real mean- 
ing. 

There are notable analogies between the 
rebellion of the new Spanish generation, and 
especially such middle class FLP valiants as 
Zayas, and the idealistic Cubans who ini- 
tially rallied to Castro. The danger is that 
continued American benevolence toward 
Franco will drive them into Communist 
arms yia the Castro mystique. 

Twenty-five years ago, when fascism de- 
clared war on the Spanish Republic, the 
Loyalist cause was ultimately shadowed by 
the Soviet agents who moved in. In large 
measure their emergence was a product of 
the “nonintervention” policy of the democ- 
racies. That tragedy may be reenacted now 
if the Western nations turn their backs on 
the democratic anti-Franco legions. 

In defense of Franklin D. Roosevelt it was 
said in the late thirties that he could not 
lift the embargo on democratic Spain with- 
out provoking a fatal political war with the 
Catholic Church. That condition no longer 
prevails. Catholics in Spain (whether the 
Brooklyn Tablet likes it or not) now occupy 
key roles in the anti-Franco movement; the 
monolith is disintegrating. The wisest 
Catholic leaders recognize that Spain must 
achieve democracy soon or face a chaotic 
turmoil in which the Communist apparatus 
will flourish. 

Like so many other matters, the issue of 
Spain has been viewed as an “untouchable” 
of U.S. politics. It always seems safer to 
discuss Kashmir. But the Spanish clock is 
running out, as it did once before in the 
lifetime of many of us, and if we remain 
coldly aloof from young Zayas and his 
friends, we deserve nothing better than our 
Cuban fate. Sentiment and strategy alike 
dictate that, In some fashion, we let it be 
known that we no longer view Franco as an 
indispensable man, and that his victims are 
our allies. 


In addition to the imprisonment of 
political opposition, freedom of the press 
does not exist in Spain. The New York 
Times of July 15, 1962, reported: 

An emergency press censorship law intro- 
duced in 1938 during the Spanish Civil War 
is still the law of the land. Under the law 
all newspaper managing editors must be 
approved by the regime and all news printed 
ir. the chief cities must be passed by the 
censors prior to publication. 


A New York Times editorial of July 12, 
1962, commenting on the Cabinet 
changes, described the situation with 
these words: 

Spain continues to be a country without 
any civil rights; the masses live in grinding 
poverty; a privileged few possess the wealth 
and land. 


Mr. Speaker, there are reports of 
changes in Spain and a possible relaxa- 
tion of the dictatorial control which 
Franco has exercised in the past. How 
can they be given credence as long as 
Carlos Zayas and other political pris- 
oners are incarcerated? For what crime 
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was Zayas jailed? Why has he not been 
accorded a hearing and a statement of 
charges? I call now, Mr. Speaker, for 
an explanation from Franco and for the 
release of Zayas and others jailed with- 
out due process of law. I hope my col- 
leagues will join me in deploring the 
abridgment of civil liberties inside Spain. 


THE LATE EDWARD SWANSON 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
sorry to see in the press a few days 
ago a notice of the death of Edward 
Swanson, a former official in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Some Members 
of this House probably remember Mr. 
Swanson as an outstanding official who 
performed a public service during many, 
many years. He was with the Depart- 
ment of Interior, in charge of the Oil 
and Gas Division and retired in 1954. 
Mr. Swanson received the Department of 
Interior Distinguished Service Award 
during that year as an Assistant Di- 
rector. 

He was well known throughout Gov- 
ernment circles, and well known in the 
industry. He was a faithful and out- 
standing public servant. 

I was shocked that this outstanding 
servant who had retired had passed on 
to his reward. 

Under permission already granted, I 
include the article on his passing which 
appeared in the local paper. 

The article follows: 

EDWARD Swanson, Former OFFICIAL IN 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

Edward B. Swanson, 68, former director 
of the Interior Department's Petroleum Con- 
servation Division and a collector of books 
pertaining to the industry, died Monday in 
Georgetown Hospital of a heart ailment, 

Mr. Swanson, who received the Interior 
Department's Distinguished Service Award, 
retired from the Department in 1954 as As- 
sistant Director of the Office of Oil and Gas. 


Location | 


California: Los Angeles-Long Beach 
District of Columbia 
Kentucky: London 


Michigan: Sault Ste. Marle m 
New Mexico: Roswell. te 
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But he continued as a consultant to the De- 
partment and to the Oil Import Administra- 
tion during its first year of operation, 

He compiled a descriptive bibliography en- 
titled “A Century of Oil and Gas in Books.” 

The Government of Venezuela purchased 
his own first collection of books relating to 
the petroleum industry, including works of 
fiction, geology books, and descriptions of 
new procedures. 

Assisted financially by friends; he col- 
lected an extensive group of books for the 
Interior Department. 

Born in Tacoma, Wash., he was grad- 
uated from the University of Washington 
and served In the Army during World War 
I. He came to the District in 1920, joined 
the Bureau of Mines, and by 1928 was the 
Chief Economist of the Bureau’s petroleum 
Economics Division. 

During the period of the National Re- 
covery Act, Mr. Swanson was a member of 
the Petroleum Administrative Board. He 
served during World War II as director of 
research of the Petroleum Administration 
for War. 


CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


After the war, he became Director of Petro- 
leum Conservation at the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Swanson belonged to the Cosmos Club 
and to Delta Upsilon social fraternity. 

He leaves his wife, Edith, of the family 
address, 2501 Q Street NW.; his son, Wil- 
liam W., of Carmi, Il.; and his sister, Mrs. 
Hilda S. Kramer, of Tacoma, Wash. 


PUBLIC BUILDING PROJECTS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1962. 
Hon, JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 7(a) of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, the Committee on 
Public Works of the House of Representa- 
tives approved prospectuses for the follow- 
ing public building projects, including one 
alteration project, which were transmitted 
to this committee from the General Sery- 
ices Administration: 


Type | Approved 
$ soe ast pe (revenue) EEE E July 16, 100% 
-| Geological Survey peada re sai Do. 
-| Court — and ederal office building (altera- | May 29, 1962 
tion) (revenue). 
Boroa Station (revenue) ziua Do. 
Post office and Federal office a 
-| Federal office building ___....--.._- 


New York: Buffalo 
(Total, 6 projects.) 


* Do. 
È be 16, 1962 


Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES- A. BUCKLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
midway through the commemoration of 
Captive Nations Week. As we view the 
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captive nations during this special period 
of rededication to their freedom, we see 
their problems multiplied by the great 
contrast between their status and that 
of the independent nations of the world 
which were able to resist Communist ag- 
gression after World War II. Today 
those nations of Western Europe are 
prospering beyond all predictions that 
might have been made 17 years ago. The 
friendly cooperation used by fully sov- 
ereign nations to reach an agreement 
of gigantic proportions affecting the 
whole future of their economic existence 
could only be a product of a free way 
of life. The Common Market is not dom- 
inated by a great world power inter- 
ested only in expanding its influence and 
its political system through conquest. 
Its goal of unity is based on the advance- 
ment of its people toward a better stand- 
ard of living and on the search for gov- 
ernmental institutions which will better 
serve the aspirations of people to live 
together in peace and freedom. How 
very different the progress of Western 
Europe is from that of the nations con- 
quered and now dominated by Russian 
communism. 

In Eastern Europe, of course, the con- 
trast is most striking. For there nations 
which once shared similar civilizations 
with their free neighbors now writhe in 
the pain of foreign domination. One 
can only guess that the economic, so- 
cial, and political conditions in the cap- 
tive nations of Eastern Europe, if they 
had been free to exercise their sovereign- 
ty, would have made them prosperous 
members of the Common Market as well. 
Promises of economic progress have 
flowed freely from the Kremlin to the 
people of Eastern Europe, while drastic 
shortages of the most basic commodity, 
food, are proclaimed from Moscow at the 
same time. We look at Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, Estonia, and Rumania, to 
mame only a few, and we see entities 
which more closely resemble an under- 
developed state than once proud and 
independent states which took their 
rightful place in the world community. 
We know that these peoples have been 
drained of their natural resources, man- 
power, and manufactured products so 
that the interests of Russia could be 
served. How long would this last if the 
story of Western Europe were told open- 
ly, the progress illustrated, and the po- 
tential explained? 

It is time that these facts be known 
to the world. That is the purpose of the 
proponents of a Special House Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. I urge that 
this week be further devoted to the es- 
tablishment of such a committee and 
to the freedom of the peoples of all the 
world. 


EUGENE T. KINNALY 
Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this pleasant opportunity to con- 
gratulate Eugene T. Kinnaly on the oc- 
casion of the anniversary of his 44 years 
of service to the 12th District of Massa- 
chusetts and as an able assistant to the 
Speaker, JOHN McCormack. 

Gene Kinnaly is competent, courteous, 
and efficient. The American people, 
particularly those in the 12th District of 
Massachusetts, should be proud of such 
dedicated service. As a friend and ad- 
mirer, I salute Gene Kinnaly and wish 
him the best in the coming years on 
Capitol Hill. 


THE 26TH ANNIVERSARY OF SPAN- 
ISH CIVIL WAR 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my distinguished colleagues in 
commemorating a great national event 
in the history of Spain. It isalso a great 
international event in that it marks the 
first great setback to international com- 
munism. This date, July 18, is the day 
the Spanish people celebrate the 26th 
anniversary of the Spanish people’s up- 
rising against communism. 

I wish to join with my colleagues on 
this day in extending a welcome to the 
new Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States, Don Antonio Garrigues. Ambas- 
sador Garrigues brings with him excep- 
tional qualifications to enable him to 
make a great contribution to better inter- 
national understanding. The excellent 
manner in which he handled himself be- 
fore the Press Club gathering was most 
impressive. His wide range of knowl- 
edge and able manner of handling him- 
self will make many friends for the na- 
tion he represents. 

I would like also to point out that his 
late beloved wife was born in Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

And so to Ambassador Garrigues we 
extend a very warm welcome and with 
it our best wishes for the future. 

The great struggle that started in 
Spain on July 18, 1936, against Com- 
munist imperialism is one which con- 
tinues today and which finds the world 
divided into two camps. The com- 
memoration of the Spanish victory over 
communism which we celebrate today in 
honor of our Spanish ally is one which 
should give us hope that in the trying 
days ahead freedom will achieve victory 
over communism. 

An editorial that appeared in the 
Washington Post following the successful 
orbit of John Glenn likened the event to 
the return of the ship Nina heralding 
the discovery of the new world. The 
simile was an excellent one, for both 
events renewed the confidence and sense 
of challenge to a world beclouded by 
doubts and fears. 

The return of the ship, Nina, was the 
first act in building the unusually strong 
ties that bind the people of Spain and 
the people of the United States. For the 
ship was, as any school child knows, one 
of the ships that was commissioned by 
Spain for Columbus’ adventure. Thus, 
the discovery of America was but one of 
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a number of great contributions that 
Spain has made to the world. 

In the last several years millions of 
Americans have reciprocated that dis- 
covery by “rediscovering” Spain. 

With very few exceptions those visit- 
ing Americans have found a warm wel- 
come and a generous hospitality offered 
to them in a true expression of friend- 
ship. 

I recall last year visiting Spain with 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges and 
meeting Spanish people from all walks 
of life and receiving their expressions of 
friendship to America. I recall the 
gracious welcome which was extended to 
us by the Chief of State, General Franco. 
Of great interest was his concern for 
the progress and stability of his country. 
Of equal interest, however, was his con- 
cern with the position of the United 
States in the leadership of the free world. 

General Franco’s greatest contribu- 
tion to Spain, aside from preventing it 
from becoming a Communist satellite, 
has been the stabilizing of the Spanish 
nation. By guaranteeing economic sta- 
bility, he again demonstrated a desire to 
continue the liberal evolutionary process 
that is taking place in Spain. 

The Associated Press, in quoting a 
knowledgeable source in Madrid, stated 
“that all in all it looks as though Franco 
is clearing the decks for progress.” 

Following this, the Washington Star 
editorially stated— 

This is news of more than passing signifi- 
cance. Despite his Communist and other 
detractors, Generalissimo Franco seems very 
definitely intent upon trying to bring about 
real social and economic betterment for his 
countrymen. All friends of highly civilized 
Spain have reason to welcome and encourage 
whatever he does to that end. Clearly, re- 
gardless of how his enemies continue to 
smear him all over the world, he is moving 
in the right direction and is to be com- 
mended accordingly. 


The greatest testimonial that can be 
found as to the real feeling of the 
Spanish people toward Americans is the 
high morale of the American troops sta- 
tioned there. Nowhere is it greater. 
There have never been any incidents 
among our Armed Forces stationed in 
Spain. The officers and enlisted person- 
nel are outstanding and deserve our 
thanks. 

Part of the high morale of Americans 
stationed in Spain can be attributed to 
the knowledge that Spain is an ally in 
fact and not of convenience. The dedi- 
cation of the Spanish Government and 
people against Russian imperialist com- 
munism is unimpeachable. Similarly is 
the recognition by Spain that the only 
hope of preventing the Communist cur- 
tain of darkness from falling on the en- 
tire earth is the United States. No 
greater cooperation with the United 
States can be found anywhere. 

Spain has liberally supported its treaty 
commitments concerning our joint bases. 
An outstanding example occurred during 
the Lebanon crisis: Most of our NATO 
allies were hesitant to allow the United 
States to overfly their national territories 
in support of U.S. forces bound for Leb- 
anon. However, the Spanish Govern- 
ment readily acceded to the U.S. request 
for overfiight clearance within a matter 
of minutes. Spain also permitted use of 
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the joint bases for staging forces and 
equipment to Lebanon. 

In addition, the buildup of U.S. forces 
in Europe since the Berlin crisis has been 
greatly enhanced by Spanish cooperation 
in matters of overflight clearance and 
use of joint facilities. 

General Franco has been ofttimes crit- 
icized for winning his revolution with the 
aid of Germany and Italy, but would the 
cause of world freedom be better served 
if the Spanish civil war had been won 
with the aid of Communist Russia? We 
know that the Communists are not 
easily dislodged, and in our criticism of 
the victorious side in the Spanish war 
because of its allies can we seriously 
consider the position a better one if the 
Communists were in control of Spain? 
With Europe ravaged and broken, caught 
between a Communist Iron Curtain on 
its west and an Iron Curtain on its 
east, what would have been Europe's 
chances for any comback, let alone the 
economic miracle that we are now wit- 
nessing in Western Europe? 

In the recall of history, we should 
remember that Spain refused to join 
World War II on the side of Germany or 
Italy. While General Franco is some- 
times condemned for his allies of another 
era, we must remember that our own 
ally of that era, Communist Russia in 
World War II, is now our adversary. 
She was always the adversary of Spain. 
To stress only one aspect of world his- 
tory is manifestly unfair. A pragmatic 
view of the entire era would be far more 
reasonable. 

In the everchanging balances of 
power down through the ages historical 
precedent could justify any condemna- 
tion or commendation. We should view 
the present moment of history in light 
of our own national interest, and with 
those who seek our friendship and with 
whom we share a sense of purpose. Cer- 
tainly Spain, our friend, today shares 
with us a sense of purpose. 

The balance of power that confronts 
us today finds Spain very much com- 
mitted to defend with us the freedom 
that the Communists would destroy. 
Our national interests coincide and 
while progress and freedom in each of 
our countries are set to a different ca- 
dence, still we must consider that the 
scars of Spain's civil war have not all 
healed and it would be inequitable to 
judge such progress by our own stand- 
ards when our own Civil War is nearly 
100 years behind us. 

There are inequitable judgments that 
are sometimes applied to Spain because 
she is our friend. Some are less in- 
clined to overlook the present Govern- 
ment’s affiliations with Germany and 
Italy of another era. However, over- 
looked is the fact that our principal 
partner in NATO is Germany and while 
Germany today is looked upon as a 
mainstay of NATO, still Spain's past as- 
sociation with Germany has neyer been 
fully pardoned. 

The conduct of foreign policy must 
be considered at every level—political, 
‘economic, military, and educational—in 
the light of present realities. The des- 
tinies of Spain and of the United States 
are intertwined. The interdependence 
of the Atlantic communities of which 
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President Kennedy spoke on July 4 in 
Philadelphia places an important sig- 
nificance on the Spanish nation of 30 
million people. This interdependence in 
order to succeed must include a Spanish 
nation that is economically strong, mili- 
tarily capable, and politically stable. 
Our friendship for the Spanish people 
requires our patience and understanding 
as they join with us to help build a 
world at peace in which all men have 
an opportunity to lead lives of purpose, 
freedom, and fulfillment. 

We have aided in the development of 
many areas, some to a greater extent, 
some to a lesser, but never has the return 
been greater than that given by Spain in 
loyalty, cooperation, and friendship. 
Never ‘has a participating country been 
as open or declared in its support of our 
leadership and in its great resistance to 
communism. 

Anything important to our interest 
and security becomes a source of self- 
consciousness to some whose standard of 
judgment or measurement differs from 
the one we apply in wooing neutralist 
nations. Thus we can savagely criticize 
some of our good friends and allies 
who are anti-Communist, while we ac- 
cept or rationalize harsher tactics by 
those who play both sides of the cold 
war. A recent illustration of this tend- 
ency occurred in the United Nations 
when we failed to condemn Syria instead 
of Israel. This is an example of the 
double standard used to judge friends 
more harshly than foes. 

Thus today while we join in celebrat- 
ing this national holiday of Spain, let us 
also rededicate ourselves to better under- 
standing of our friends who seek the 
same aims as we do, without being pos- 
sessed of the same means of accomplish- 
ment. 

Spain is rapidly associating itself with 
the world community of nations after 
many years of involuntary isolation. 
Its economy is a stable one and growing. 
Spain’s rapid and continuing technologi- 
cal and military development has made 
her capable of supporting more modern 
military forces. Her strong anti-Com- 
munist position and espoused desire to 
increase her contribution to the Western 
alliance has made her a formidable ally 
committed to the cause of freedom. Re- 
fusal to recognize the Spanish contri- 
bution to the West or treatment of Spain 
as less than a full partner of the West is 
unconscionable and adverse to the in- 
terest of the United States. 

And so we salute Spain today with the 
awareness that the bonds of this con- 
tinent with Europe were forged by the 
great Spanish adventure through which 
Columbus, sailing under the Spanish 
flag, discovered America. The first flag 
placed on the New World was the flag of 
Spain. 

We seem to have come full circle, for 
never has the need for these bonds been 
greater. In the great contest with 
communism, no stronger defense can 
exist than the continued friendship of 
the United States and Spain. It is a 
friendship based on mutual respect and 
a desire to preserve a form for freedom 
that the Communists seek to destroy. 
It is a friendship that adds great hope 
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and great strength in the trying days 
ahead. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey for taking this time to point 
out this historic fact. I also want to 
call to the attention of the House ex- 
cerpts of remarks made by the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Spain, the Honorable Rob- 
ert F. Woodward, at a luncheon of the 
American Club, Castellana Hilton Hotel, 
Madrid, June 26, 1962: 


“Raising the standard of living of the 
Spanish people is the kind of fundamental 
objective which will inspire the enthusiasm 
of newspaper correspondents in Washington, 
because they know that their readers in the 
United States are devoted to this kind of 
progress. This same kind of progress has 
been one of the most active expressions of 
the democratic spirit throughout our history. 
It is something which has been a part of the 
lives of all of us—something we can all 
applaud—the kind of objective we admire in 
a friendly country. I consider myself very 
fortunate to be here in Spain with you at a 
time when the Spanish Government is res- 
olutely and systematically pursuing such a 
constructive policy as this for the benefit of 
the Spanish people. I know that all of you 
want to do anything you reasonably can to 
help work toward these objectives. In addi- 
tion to relationships between Spanish and 
United States officials including members of 
the Armed Forces, there are literally thou- 
sands of private relationships.” 

The Ambassador cited the half million US. 
tourists who travel annually to Spain and 
Spanish tourists who go to the United States; 
1,800 U.S, businesses with representatives in 
Spain; at least 130 Spanish industries with 
US. participation; mutual travel by physi- 
cians, surgeons, and scientists. He referred to 
„ + tremendous advantage of having 
many thousands of men—private and offi- 
cial—conducting all kinds of international 
relationships every day. Our two countries 
have the united objective of maintaining 
close and friendly cooperation in our funda- 
mental security and defense. Now we U.S. 
citizens have an opportunity to cooperate in 
the great and determined objective of our 
Spanish friends to strengthen themselves 
democratically by a nationwide effort to raise 
their living standards.” Ambassador Wood- 
ward mentioned the value of such “demo- 
cratic relationships” as in the business world, 
science, technology, economic, or social semi- 
nars or studies sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Foundation for Branco 
Urquijo. Under this sponsorship, the Am- 
bassador said, a committee has been formed 
to determine studies that will be the most 
useful. An example of problems that will be 
investigated, he added, is “what changes in 
Spanish commercial law will be required for 
Spain’s entrance in the Common Market?” 

The Ambassador also pointed to the cul- 
tural, social, or casual presence in Spain of 
about a thousand U.S. students and the 300 
Spanish students in the United States. 

“Newspaper correspondents and writers for 
magazines—a handful of persons who can ob- 
tain huge circulation for their views and re- 
ports—have influence which gives them an 
especially heavy responsibility,” the Ambas- 
sador observed. They can quickly blight the 
atmosphere of good will which is so impor- 
tant to constructive cooperation. 

“I hope that the representatives of news- 
papers and the writers for magazines who 
prepare reports on Spain will recognize fully 
this heavy responsibility.” They should dis- 
miss their ideas of any kind of a national 
blueprint or plan in the United States or 
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elsewhere to fulfill “true nationwide eager- 
ness to better the living standards of all the 
people,” he said. “Millions of intelligent and 
educated citizens, given ever greater equality 
of opportunity, will find steadily better ways 
by a vast assortment of free relationships 
which will eventually stimulate them to con- 
structive action. The number of relation- 
ships between Spaniards and Americans has 
multiplied many times in recent years. The 
total result has already been beneficial for 
both our countries. This complex process 
will become more profound. This great 
democratic exchange of ideas will undoubted- 
ly have an increasingly beneficial influence 
on the nationwide Spanish effort to improve 
living standards.” 


Mr. GALLAGHER. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in making 
public record on the 26th anniversary of 
the present regime of the substantial 
contribution which the Spanish nation 
has made to U.S. defense and security in 
our current fight against communistic 
imperialism. 

The Spanish naval and air bases, 
whose use we have enjoyed and are pres- 
ently enjoying, are vital cogs in the ma- 
chinery of our national security and, if 
they did not exist, our task of holding 
back the Communist tide would be in- 
creased to an incalculable degree. 

Although Spain a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago struggled through a tremendous 
national conflict, today this great nation 
stands at a peak of economic recovery 
that gives great satisfaction to those of 
us who admire the Spanish character 
and revere Iberian culture. 

It must be admitted that the Spanish 
progress has not been made without as- 
sistance from the United States. It 
should be emphasized, however, in this 
era when our foreign aid has gone out 
to so many countries which have shown 
so little in the way of results, that the 
results of our assistance in Spain have 
been more tangible and more productive 
than those of any other country with 
the exception of those countries whom 
we aided under the Marshall plan. 

Today the Spanish gold balance ap- 
proaches a billion dollars and a rising 
standard of living is apparent in all parts 
of the country. In addition, the Spanish 
attitude toward trade and the introduc- 
tion of foreign capital and foreign busi- 
ness enterprise has become much more 
liberal with resultant improvement in 
the business climate. 

It is heartening to those of us in the 
family of Western democracies to find 
that Spain is taking steps which, if con- 
tinued, will range her within the Western 
tradition of liberal governments. Her 
contribution to the anti-Communist 
cause is already substantial and it is our 
hope that the gradual implementation of 
political reforms will make this contribu- 
tion even more important. 

Meanwhile, it is vital that the other 
nations of the world be sympathetic to 
the Spanish people and understanding of 
the difficulties inherent in the problem 
of bringing Spain back to national eco- 
nomic health and political vigor. 
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I, therefore, take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Spanish people on the 
progress that they have made, to thank 
them for the contribution which they 
have made to our security, and to assure 
them that we will continue to assist them 
to return to the eminent position in the 
world community which their historic 
tradition so richly warrants. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
July 18, the Spanish nation observes the 
26th anniversary of an event which re- 
sulted in the unity of its people and 
their success in driving the Communists 
from their country. That event was the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War on 
July 18, 1936. Under the able leadership 
of Gen. Francisco Franco, and after a 
long and costly war, the forces of com- 
munism were routed from Spain. 

Today we are proud to call Spain a 
friend and ally of the United States, but 
had that struggle in Spain 26 years ago 
failed all of Europe would probably be 
under Communist control now. As one 
of the earliest victims of communism, the 
Spanish people’s opposition to Commu- 
nist enslavement is based on personal ex- 
periences, aside from their opposition to 
it because of ideological and religious 
reasons. 

As they look back over the years, I feel 
certain that the people of Spain have no 
regrets over their struggle against the 
evil forces of communism. and the heavy 
price they paid for their victory. It 
would have been much worse had com- 
munism been victorious, as we can wit- 
ness in many of the satellite countries 
of Eastern and Central Europe now under 
Communist domination. There the peo- 
ple have no freedom, they cannot wor- 
ship their God, they cannot pursue the 
development of their culture, they do not 
know what it means to live like digni- 
fied human beings. They are mere 
slaves of the masters in the Kremlin or 
their stooges in the satellite countries. 

In Spain the people today are able to 
live their own way of life, pursue their 
religion, their culture, their trade or pro- 
fession, they are a free and independent 
nation. In recent months a trend to 
greater freedom and liberalization is de- 
veloping and various reforms have been 
instituted or are about to be instituted. 

Spain is now represented in the United 
States by a very able diplomat, who is 
a distinguished lawyer and former 
journalist. He is Ambassador Don An- 
tonio Garrigues, whom I have had the 
pleasure of meeting. In an address at 
the National Press Club in Washington 
on June 26, 1962, Ambassador Garrigues 
said: 

In my own lifetime I have known in Spain 
one monarchy, the dictatorship of General 
Primo de Rivera, the short monarchical 
period that followed, the second Republic, 
the regime on the Republican side during 
the civil war, and now the present regime. 
It is a fact that after 6 years more than two 
decades this regime has given Spain a longer 
period of peace, order, and economic sta- 
bility than we have known in our recent 
history. We have, in effect, enjoyed a 
period of political quiet, a breather, in which 
we have worked hard to pull ourselves up 
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by our own bootstraps, as you say. This has 
allowed us, with the primary help of the 
United States and some international or- 
ganizations, to put into effect a stabilization 
plan for our economy. 


Mr. Speaker, it is nice to have a coun- 
try acknowledge our help. Not many 
do that these days. I cite this state- 
ment to show that Spain is making not 
only economic headway, but is gradual- 
ly also making political and social prog- 
ress. This is a fact worth noting, and 
the people and Government of Spain de- 
serve to be saluted for these achieve- 
ments on this occasion. 

We in this country are particularly 
proud that we have been helpful to the 
Spanish people over the years in many 
ways, especially with economic assist- 
ance. There is a high degree of mutual 
understanding and cordial relations be- 
tween our two countries. Spain has 
given us strong support and has enabled 
us to maintain important air and naval 
bases there for the protection of the free 
nations against Communist aggression. 

As we pay tribute to Spain on this oc- 
casion let us remember that the struggle 
against communism in which she be- 
came embroiled 26 years ago has since 
spread to many areas of the world and 
has engulfed many nations. It is our 
struggle, too. If we are to emerge vic- 
torious, we must have all the support, all 
the resources, all the manpower and ma- 
terials that nations everywhere can. give 
us. Spain has shown that she stands 
with us in the struggle against the com- 
mon enemy. 

I want to take this opportunity to send 
my greetings and best wishes to the peo- 
ple of Spain and their leader Gen, Fran- 
cisco Franco. Their successful crusade 
in driving the Communists from their 
country should serve as an example to 
other nations who desire to remain free. 
I want to extend a warm welcome to 
Spain’s new Ambassador to Washington, 
His Excellency Don Antonio Garrigues, 
and to wish him a long and successful 
stay here as the representative of his 
Government. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
insert into the Record at this point the 
text of a very timely and interesting edi- 
torial on Spain which appeared in the 
Washington Star on July 13, 1962, en- 
titled “Change in Spain.” It reads as 
follows: 

CHANGE IN SPAIN 

In the first major revision of his cabinet 
since 1957, Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
has made several significant appointments 
that are regarded in Madrid as presaging a 
liberal evolutionary process in his authori- 
tarian regime. More specifically, the shake- 
up is viewed as a prelude to political and 
economic reforms likely to promote the de- 
mocratization of Spain—and perhaps the 
restoration of its former monarchical sys- 
tem—as a prospective member of free Eu- 
rope’s Common Market. 


The most important aspect of this govern- 
mental change is the naming of Capt. 
Gen. Augustin Munoz Grandes to the 
newly created post of Vice President of the 
National Council of Ministers. In taking 
this step, Generalissimo Franco, who is 


President of the Council, has made clear that 
General Munoz Grandes—a distinguished 
soldier and Spain's highest ranking military 
“in case of 
The appoint- 


officer—is to be his successor 
vacancy, absence or illness.” 
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ment is a logical one, for the two men have 
been close governing associates and good 
friends ever since the outbreak of the 
supremely tragic Spanish Civil War more 
than 25 years ago. 

According to seasoned observers in Spain— 
which in recent months has experienced an 
unusual amount of labor unrest—the eleva- 
tion of the well-liked General Munoz 
Grandes, coupled with some of the other gov- 
ernmental changes, leaves little room for 
doubt that the country is going to experience 
what El Caudillo himself once described as 
an “evolution of the administration.” And 
the evolution is likely to be on the liberaliz- 
ing side. At any rate, according to a 
knowledgeable source quoted by the Asso- 
ciated Press in Madrid, “All in all, it looks 
as though Franco is clearing the decks for 
progress.” 

This is news of more than passing sig- 
nificance. Despite his Communist and other 
detractors, Generalissimo Franco seems very 
definitely intent upon trying to bring about 
real social and economic betterment for his 
countrymen. All friends of highly civilized 
Spain have reason to welcome and encourage 
whatever he does to that end. Clearly, re- 
gardless of how his enemies continue to 
smear him all over the world, he is moving 
in the right direction, and he is to be com- 
mended accordingly. 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers, and first the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], may have 
5 legislative days to extend their re- 
marks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
onati). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Spain, a stanch ally of the 
United States, celebrated on Wednesday 
her 26th anniversary of the Spanish 
people’s uprising against the tyranny of 
communism, 

This was the first bloodshed in op- 
position to the diabolical, economic sys- 
tem devised to enslave mankind 
throughout the world. 

Today the battle still rages, when not 
in actual bullets and blood of the battle- 
field, then at the diplomatic table or at 
conferences. 

But the nation of Spain, from her be- 
ginning in defying communism, has 
prospered, and stands today not only as 
an enemy of the Red hordes, but as a 
well-proven friend of the United States. 

Her people are happy, her farms pros- 
pering, her children well fed. 

Mr. Speaker, in the tragedy of Ham- 
let, Shakespeare gives us some good ad- 
vice: 

Those friends thou hast, and their adop- 


tion tried, grapple them to thy soul with 
hoops of steel. 


Spain is a proven military ally. Spain 
has again and again proven her worth 
to our Nation through the stationing 
of our military bases within her bound- 
aries. 
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The fact is, our bases in Spain are 
probably the only secure ones outside 
of the United States. 

Nothing must be permitted to ever 
force a rift between Spain and America. 
We need her; she needs our help. 

But we must be wary, indeed, for in 
today’s world, with the United States 
facing hostile Communist nations in an 
economic struggle to the death, insidi- 
ous, pro-Communist forces are actively 
seeking to drive a wedge between our 
friends and ourselves. 

One such organization calls itself the 
“Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade.” 

Abe Lincoln would toss unceasingly in 
his grave if he knew the infamy heaped 
on his name through the use of it by 
this organization, which has headquar- 
ters in New York. Or perhaps should I 
say, more correctly, in Moscow. 

This organization, in publications, bit- 
terly assails Spanish leaders, seeking to 
sow the seeds ov hatred and dissension 
between us and them. 

The HUAC, in response to my query, 
reports if has been cited by the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, by the 
Attorney General, by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Again, let me emphasize, Spain is a 
proven friend. Let us be sure nothing 
happens to spoil our cordial relation- 
ship. Let us just erode out such termites 
chewing away at the roots of our ties. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to associate myself with the 
remarks uttered by my colleague from 
New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. History 
teaches us that in times of adversity, one 
finds his friends. Throughout the ideo- 
logical war between atheistic commu- 
nism and democracy, America has found 
one friend, one nation, who has ever re- 
mained steadfast and loyal to the de- 
mocracies. Spain has been as firm as 
the Rock of Gibraltar in its friendship 
toward the United States and the de- 
mocracies. 

I extend congratulations to the people 
of Spain for having shattered the yoke 
of communism 26 years ago and rejoice 
with them on the anniversary date of 
their liberation from the Communist’s 
control. Spain is now dedicated to a 
great enterprise of economic develop- 
ment on a nationwide scale, the prime 
and unalterable objective of which is the 
raising of the standard of living of the 
Spanish people. It is nonetheless ob- 
vious that this national endeavor, whose 
full and timely fruition will require some 
external assistance, will also contribute 
to give added value to Spanish partici- 
pation in the defense of the Western 
community. 

America, in it foreign assistance pro- 
gram, has been generous to Spain and its 
people. Our generosity has been recipro- 
cated by a friendliness, both spiritual and 
material. Our bases are bastions of de- 
fense. We trust that the friendship be- 
tween the peoples of Spain and the 
United States shall continue and endure. 
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I commend the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey for taking this time to commemorate 
this 26th anniversary of a great event, 
the liberation of Spain from communis- 
tie control. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his kind and 
excellent remarks. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 
gentleman, 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
as a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor I had the opportunity 
to visit Russia and Spain. Consequently, 
I visited the world’s outstanding Com- 
munist nation and—in the case of Spain, 
one of the world’s outstanding anti- 
Communist nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to join with 
the gentleman from New Jersey on this 
occasion when he makes reference to the 
valiant efforts of the Spanish people in 
their long struggle against communism 
which started 26 years ago. 

During my visit in Spain, I visited 
some of our military bases there, par- 
ticularly the Terrejon Air Force Base. 

I realize that we have powerful bas- 
tions of defense there. I realize further 
that the Spanish people are among our 
most dedicated allies in our great 
struggle against the Communist 
conspiracy. 

I discussed many economic problems of 
the Spanish nation, particularly its at- 
tempts to reorient its economy and to 
work more closely with the Western 
nations of Europe, the ones we refer to 
as making up the Common Market. 

I realize that America has many 
friends in its struggle against com- 
munism. Some of them may be dubious 
friends in the showdown, but in Spain 
we certainly have a steadfast ally, one 
determined to eradicate communism in 
this world in which we live. 

I commend the gentleman for taking 
this time today. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
26 years ago that Generalissimo Baha- 
mande Franco started his purge of the 
Communist segment in governmental 
personnel. 

It was the beginning of the waning 
strength of the programed communistic 
projection to ensnare the nations of 
Western. Europe, the expulsion of the 
Communists marked the end of the 
proselytization of the people of war-torn 
nations to embrace an alien Christ- 
hating philosophy of life. 

Several years ago I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting San Pedro near Madrid 
where SAC airbase is located. I was 
thoroughly briefed and after a careful 
inspection of the base realized the ter- 
rific contribution to the cause of the 
Western nations made by Spain in grant- 
ing permission to the United States to 
operate the three bases there with her 
full cooperation. 

Each one is so strategically situated 
that they dominate militarily all of the 
British Isles, Europe, and Russia. The 
official American Air Force personnel are 
experts alerted to the heavy responsibili- 
ties of an ever ready defense. Spain to- 
day is the most valuable in the protection 
of the NATO nations. No Communist 


I yield to the 
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propaganda or influence can sway her 
loyalty to the freedom loving nations of 
the West. She stands supreme as the 
defender of the United Nations of 
Europe. 

The Spanish nation is exceedingly 
fortunate in the appointment of His Ex- 
cellency Antonio Garrigues as its Am- 
bassador to the United States, especially 
in that he succeeded His Excellency, 
deceased, the distinguished Mariano 
Yturrelde Orbegaso who was so loved 
and respected in Government circles in 
Washington. 

His Excellency Antonio Garrigues also 
enjoys, as his predecessor, a powerful 
position among persons of influence. He 
is a popular and genial person socially. 
It is to the honor of Spain that a person 
of such high heritage and skilled abilities 
in diplomatic relations with other na- 
tions has the responsibility of advancing 
the prestige of Spanish influence here. 
As I stated on the 23d anniversary 3 
years ago, July 16, 1959, in speaking of 
the role of Generalissimo Franco, it can 
now be said that his action prevented 
the domination of the greater part of 
the Western European nations through 
Soviet influence. 

His critics, upon the establishment of 
a monarchical-republic type of govern- 
ment, succeeded in destroying our public 
confidence in his leadership. His fiscal 
problems in seeking adequate finances 
for a bankrupt government were many. 
The Communist leaders had stolen an 
estimated $550 million in gold—cer- 
tainly a nation without gold reserves 
could not be expected to compete in in- 
ternational trade. The patriots of Spain 
gave their jewels and treasures to the 
government to supplement the Spanish 
treasury. A sum of $90 million was 
raised through public subscription—a 
great nation struggled to establish a 
balanced economy. 

We added to their problems by boy- 
cotting her ports for a period of 10 
years. It is a miracle that this, the 
strongest anti-Communist nation sur- 
vived. If it had not been for the strong 
religious beliefs of its people, the fangs 
of poverty would have destroyed their 
belief in mankind. Poor as they are to- 
day pride and loyalty are their strongest 
human assets. 

We were fortunate that Spain re- 
mained our friend. We know that her 
hatred of communism is deep in the 
hearts of her people. We must do 
everything to help her gain her proper 
place among the nations of the world, 
by solicitously improving the economic 
condition of her people. The poorer the 
friend the less can he do to build up 
strength with which to serve in a com- 
mon purpose—and it is so with nations. 

It is no wonder that Russia fears our 
airbases in Spain; and asks that we give 
them up. We are holding the trump 
cards in our hand. The three airbases 
in Spain together with our aces and 
Spanish trained personnel—together 
with the strong friendship and complete 
confidence of its leader Generalissimo 
Bahamonde Franco and his brave people 
we have a stranglehold on Russian op- 
pression. Spain acts as the eyes, ears, 
and iron arm of the Western nations and 
is the watchdog of our military installa- 
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tions in Europe and she sits back far 
enough in the Atlantic to meet any act 
of aggression on land, sea, and air. And 
her radar knows it first. This is a great 
day for us. We celebrate it with the 
Spanish people, our comrades in arms, to 
protect the free peoples of the world. 
Generalissimo Bahamonde Franco is the 
true, loyal, enthusiastic friend of the 
American people. He deserves our 
blessing and help. 

And further as time passes we know 
now that this great spirit has been in- 
culcated in these fine and wonderful 
people with a deep sense of religious be- 
lief and a strong spiritual attitude. Now 
we see the benefit we are getting as a re- 
sult of the establishment of bases that 
were to control our destiny and the 
destiny of Europe and the freedom-lov- 
ing nations. What great losses we would 
have suffered if the situation were other- 
wise. Icongratulate the President of the 
United States and our late Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles—God bless his soul— 
for their comments relative to the 
strength contributed by Spain to the 
common cause of liberty-loving nations. 
I congratulate the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] on this day for 
the thorough study he has made of the 
problems confronting Spain. I am sure 
each American, as this information is 
disseminated throughout the country, 
will know that Spain is truly our friend. 
They will know the great sacrifice she 
has made for us and that she has for- 
given us for the outrageous acts com- 
mitted against her and the lack of sup- 
port to her up to 1953. 

I am glad that the United States has 
been able to give real help to Spain in 
the last 6 years. There have been ad- 
vances made for the development of 
capital equipment to industry, agricul- 
ture, and transportation. We helped to 
meet consumer goods needs during the 
period of inflation and shrinking foreign 
exchange reserves. Recently we helped 
underwrite the financial success of the 
stabilization plan through helping to fur- 
nish foodstuffs, raw materials, and cap- 
ital projects. The United States has 
provided in different forms over $1 bil- 
lion of economic assistance to Spain— 
defense support grants, Export-Import 
Bank and Development Fund loans, 
grants, and long-term economic develop- 
ment loans from proceeds of the sales of 
US. farm products for pesetas, and 
technical assistance in many fields. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today as 
America leads the free world in the 
battle to contain and roll back the pesti- 
lence of international communism, we 
pause to salute the nation which first 
took up arms against the Reds. 

For almost 3 years the people of Spain 
struggled before the Russian trained and 
equipped troops, and Russian troops 
themselves were defeated. But even as 
the fighting was over and Spain should 
have grown strong and prospered, the 
world was thrown into a global conflict, 
disrupting commerce and industry with- 
in the war-ravaged nation. 

Gradually Spain has revived. Slowly 
she has taken her place alongside the 
nations dedicated to freedom and peace. 
She granted to the United States the 
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right to establish military and naval 
bases vital to the defense of Western 
Europe, Africa, and the approaches to 
America. 

And now, recognizing the need to up- 
date her social, economic, and political 
structure, Spain is earnestly trying to 
qualify for admittance into the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

Social, economic, and political 
strength will not come overnight. But 
as others have seen, and I have seen my- 
self last fall in a visit to Spain, there is 
a strong current of optimism that it is 
coming, and a healthy dedication of the 
people in government, business, and in- 
dustry to making sure it does come. 

First to take up arms against com- 
munism, Spain remains a strong bulwark 
against this 20th century scourge. And, 
if the dedication of all groups within the 
country continues, Spain will soon have 
a higher standard of living for her peo- 
ple and be a fully participating member 
of the European community and a true 
leader of the free world. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

There are many nations in the world 
who have cooperated in many ways and 
given substantially of their friendship, 
resources, and manpower to help the 
United States and other nations of this 
world remain free from communism. 

But no nation is more unswerving 
when it comes to our survival and re- 
duction of the Communist menace than 
is Spain. 

We must not be unmindful of what 
they have meant to us from a cultural, 
business, commercial, and military 
standpoint. This is manifest in the 
clear acknowledgment of their deep- 
rooted and sincere friendship for the 
United States and other free nations of 
the world. 

As to our military installations, this 
great nation has in every way provided 
us with cooperation and facilities in a 
most positive and sustained way. To- 
gether we have established some of the 
most important defense installations 
that exist anywhere on the perimeter 
of freedom. 

For this reason it may well be said 
that no nation in the world today is any 
more important in our overall defense 
than is Spain, and her continued co- 
operation must be sought and encour- 
aged. 

It behooves the United States to cher- 
ish, appreciate, and strengthen the bond 
between our great nations and aid the 
people of Spain as deserving friends. 

I was very heartened and pleased that 
when accepting the credentials of the 
new Spanish Ambassador, Antonio Gar- 
rigues, President John F. Kennedy stated 
among other things: 

I note with satisfaction that the continu- 
ing cooperation of our two countries in de- 
fense of the West has been of mutual benefit 
in many fields and am confident that the 
benefits of this collaboration will continue. 
The extension of the agreements of 1953, as 
provided therein is manifestly the desire of 
both our nations. 


I salute our dear friends, the Spanish 
people, on the 26th anniversary of the 
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beginning of their victorious stand 
against godless communism. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the only veteran of our war with 
Spain remaining in the Congress I am 
happy for this opportunity in joining in 
expression of the warm affection that is 
universal among Americans for Spain 
and her people. 

Our debt to Spain we never can repay. 
If it had not been for a woman in Spain 
it is uncertain that even I would have 
been a Member of Congress. I doubt 
that Queen Isabella had in mind those in 
this body, who were to be born many 
years later, but we cannot deny that her 
financing of the voyages of Columbus in- 
fluenced the destinies of our lives. 

The differences with Spain that at 
times have divided us have left no scars. 
In a world that ever is changing, there 
will be passing differences among na- 
tions and peoples of good will, but from 
the resolution of those differences will 
emerge a deeper sense of common in- 
terest and of togetherness. 

Sixty-four years after the campaign at 
Santiago de Cuba I think of the soldiers 
of Spain against whom we were pitted 
as I think of the American soldiers, of 
whom I was one, and the Cuban soldiers 
who were our allies. All were doing their 
duty as they saw it, all at their posts of 
duty where they had been placed by the 
circumstances of birth as the history of 
the future was unfolding in the change 
from colonialism to independent sover- 
eignty, a change that on a worldwide 
basis is even now being completed. 

When I visited with General Franco 
some years ago he graciously embraced 
me as “one old soldier to another,” and 
I said, “but not, General, the same 
army,” and we smiled together. They 
were not the same armies, it is true, the 
army representing the youth of our 
country and the army representing the 
youth of Spain, pitted against one an- 
other in the last stand of colonialism 
in the Western Hemisphere, an institu- 
tion not of the making of our generation 
but in the exit of which we had been 
called by the progress of history to play 
our respective parts. 

The soldiers of Spain, many no older 
than myself, played gallantly their roles. 
They fought courageously, cleanly, 
abided by the rules of war. They abided 
by the finest traditions of Spain, their 
native land. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on this anniversary 
occasion we extend to Spain and her 
people our heartiest good wishes. Our 
two peoples stand together in the fight 
against enslavement by the dictators of 
an ideology that would separate man 
from his faith in a higher purpose and 
reduce him to the low level of animal 
existence. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in warm welcome to the new Ambassador 
of Spain, Antonio Garriques y Diaz- 
Canabate, by marriage almost one of us; 
his wife, who died in 1944, having been 
of the flower of womanhood of Des 
Moines, in Iowa. In Spain’s civil war 
the Ambassador was a Nationalist. Iam 
closing my remarks with the full text, 
including answers to questions, of the 
Ambassador’s address at the National 
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Press Club in Washington on June 26, 
1962: 
UNDERSTANDING SPAIN 
(Address by the Spanish Ambassador to the 
United States, Don Antonio Garrigues) 


Spain today is in the news. The great 
volume of news dispatches in recent weeks 
and the minor invasion by your colleagues 
which we have experienced attest to Spain’s 
present importance as a news source. We 
have welcomed this. We want greater cover- 
age by the papers and wire services of your 
country. Your colleagues, as you have 
doubtless heard, are received courteously and 
given complete freedom of movement. Their 
freedom has been evident in their work. 
The photographers have produced interest- 
ing pictures of our mounted police—from 
the rear—of a little burro pulling an 18th 
century cart before a 20th century apart- 
ment building. These are excellent exam- 
ples of the news photographer's art—al- 
though some of them may leave something 
to be desired in presenting a balanced pic- 
ture of today’s Spain. 

If any of you here today should be as- 
signed to Spain soon, let me suggest a few 
story ideas which will help achieve that bal- 
ance. Why not write about the thousands 
of low-cost apartment buildings now encir- 
cling our towns? Why not cover the sports 
parks built by the labor unions where the 
worker and his family for the first time have 
an opportunity for healthy recreation? 
Check on the low-priced summer resorts— 
not just for foreign tourists but for our own 
industrial workers—along our beautiful 
beaches. Look at our technical universities 
which now offer industrial and professional 
training to youngsters eager to acquire mod- 
ern skills. Examine the national health in- 
surance hospitals which are helping wipe out 
disease among industrial workers. And look 
at the many new elementary schools which 
are vital in our anti-illiteracy program. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


I do not mean to underestimate the difi- 
culty facing every correspondent in Spain, for 
my country is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand. But isn’t this true of any other 
country at various periods of its history? 

Therefore, perhaps I could help you by 
commenting briefly on some of the major 
recent developments in Spain. For example, 
the recent strikes and their significance; our 
application for association with the Com- 
mon Market; the evolving nature of our gov- 
ernment; the position of the church in Spain 
today. 

Tt seems to me, as a recent arrival fresh 
from the scene, that the true significance of 
the coal mine strikes has not been under- 
stood by many in the United States. They 
were significant, indeed, but not as a sign 
of danger to the regime, Rather they are 
an interesting side effect of our economic 
growth. Their economic implications are 
greater than their political implications. 

We—like many other countries in the 
Western World—have known worker unrest 
in recent years, and we have tackled this 
problem through our own system of collec- 
tive bargaining. This organized plan for re- 
solving differences between workers and em- 
ployers differs somewhat from what you 
practice here, but it is collective bargain- 
ing nevertheless. And it works in Spain. 
In recent years almost 1,000 agreements be- 
tween labor and management have been 
achieved through this system. 


PROBLEM OF COAL MINERS 


The problem of the coal miners, however, 
was unusual for several reasons. As in many 
other countries, coal mining in Spain is a 
declining industry, and our best grade coal 
has already been exhausted. Nevertheless, 
coal miners were the highest paid workers, 
though wages in the steel industry were 
made higher through a recent increase. A 
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raise in the wages of miners requires an 
increase in the price of coal, and this, as 
you know from your own experience, brings 
with it the threat of inflation. Collective 
bargaining to resolve this was well along 
toward completion of an agreement, but 
the normal process of reconciliation was in- 
terrupted by a work stoppage—small at first 
but later provoked into larger size by radio 
broadcasts from behind the Iron Curtain. 

It seems to me significant that this dis- 
pute has finally been settled by the method 
which was proposed at the beginning of 
negotiations; namely, an authorized increase 
in the price of coal. Having solved the social 
side of this problem, what remains to be 
tackled is the economic problem of its in- 
flationary consequences, 

In order to avoid further misunderstand- 
ings, the Spanish Chief of State, in a recent 
speech, announced the possibility of im- 
proving the system of collective bargaining 
by making it more flexible in light of today’s 
economic circumstances, 


BID TO JOIN COMMON MARKET 


Another and a very dramatic indication of 
our economic evolution is our application for 
association with the European Common Mar- 
ket. As you know, the written request was 
submitted to the Council of Ministers in 
Brussels in February of this year. In making 
this application, my Government took a care- 
fully considered step, not only reflecting 
official policy but acting in response to pub- 
lic opinion, because its prime objective is 
to raise the standard of living of the Spanish 
people. It was a step which had been pub- 
licly urged for some time by the press, by 
organizations of businessmen, and by private 
economists. The letter of application is a 
broad document, not only indicating our 
immediate interest in association but looking 
ahead to the possibility of full membership. 
It is legitimate to assume that the appli- 
cation was made with full awareness of all 
of the terms of the Treaty of Rome. 

This document was also significant for its 
implications for the total economy of Europe. 
It offers to our fellow European nations a 
market expansion of some 30 million peo- 
ple. It supposes a wide extension of the 
geographical area of the EEC. It envisions 
a European economy contained within the 
natural boundaries of the Continent rather 
than behind artificial frontiers. It signifies a 
highly desirable natural evolution of the 20th 
century. 

HOSTILE ACTIVITIES 

In my opinion any developments, inside 
or outside Spain, that tend to block this 
goal are not only hostile to the best inter- 
ests of Spain but contrary to the welfare of 
Europe as a whole. There are some promi- 
nent Spaniards, among them some former 
leaders, who have shown a desire to link 
their own names to future political devel- 
opments. Some of these have gone so far 
as to place difficulties in the way of our 
application to the Common Market. My 
Government takes such a grave view of the 
actions of these men—some of whom have 
colluded with our enemies abroad—that it 
has adopted preventive measures to restrict 
their further political activities. What we 
have done, however, is not very different from 
what other nations have found it necessary 
to do in recent times to protect their na- 
tional interests. And let us not forget that 
even the Republic, in 1931, 6 months after 
coming into being, found it necessary to 
protect itself against its own Bill of Rights 
by the Law of the Defense of the Republic 
and the Public Order Law, which enabled 
executive orders of confinement to be issued. 


FUTURE GOVERNMENT 


Our application for association with the 
Common Market is no sharp departure from 
our recent history. Since July 1959, Spain 
has been a member of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
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(OECD) and its predecessor, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC). Through this machinery for re- 
gional cooperation Spain has been contribut- 
ing to the economic strength of the Atlantic 
partnership, and we look forward to closer 
coordination of economic policies of West- 
ern nations. 

There has been in recent weeks an un- 
usually high level of interest, particularly 
abroad, in the future political form of 
the Spanish Government. I can no more 
forecast the political future than I can pre- 
dict what will happen in Wall Street, but 
I can tell you certain things about our Gov- 
ernment which allow me to be convinced of 
its orderly and peaceful evolution, 

I am not an old man—or, at least, I do 
not consider myself as one—but in my own 
lifetime I have known in Spain one mon- 
archy, the dictatorship of Gen. Primo de 
Rivera, the short monarchical period that 
followed, the second Republic, the regime on 
the Republican side during the Civil War, 
and now the present regime. It is a fact 
that after 6 years more than two decades 
this regime has given Spain a longer period 
of peace, order, and economic stability than 
we have known in our recent history. 

We have, in effect, enjoyed a period of 
political quiet, a breather, in which we have 
worked hard to pull ourselves up by our own 
bootstraps, as you say. This has allowed us, 
with the primary help of the United States 
and of some international organizations, to 
put into effect a stabilization plan for our 
economy. 


STABILIZING THE ECONOMY 


The results, I think, speak for themselves. 
We now have a total gold reserve of nearly 
$1 billion—more than many other countries 
today. In 1961 our industrial production 
index increased by 10 percent compared with 
1960. Electric energy production in 1961 in- 
creased by 13.6 percent, steel production by 
14.8 percent, cement by 14.3 percent, and un- 
employment decreased by 6.7 percent com- 
pared with the previous year. 

We have not, however, lost sight of the 
importance of preparing for the future. We 
are well aware that no human institutions 
last forever. In 1947 we held a popular 
referendum to insure that future changes 
in the form of government are responsive 
to the wishes of the Spanish people. This 
referendum, which drew very wide voter 
participation, overwhelmingly approved the 
law of succession, which keeps General 
Franco in power, creates a council of the 
realm—and a three-man council of regency 
for the moment of transition—calls for the 
accession to the throne of a prince of the 
royal blood. Since that law was passed, 
Spain has been constitutionally a monarchy. 

ORDERLY TRANSITION 

If General Franco should pass away, or if 
he retires for physical reasons, there is no 
question in my mind that we shall experience 
a peaceful and orderly transition to the 
next leadership. In the first place, we 
Spaniards have had quite enough of blood- 
shed from internal political strife. Secondly, 
we have very strong institutions which will 
insure the prompt and peaceful transfer of 
power to the new monarchical regime. 
Among these obviously are the army and 
the Catholic church. Another strong force 
for stability is also the main body of public 
opinion in the nation. 

As you consider political forms in Spain, 
I urge you not to make the mistake of 
measuring our country by the wrong yard- 
stick. We Spaniards are strongly individ- 
ualistic. We have our own values, and they 
are not necessarily those of other countries. 
A famous Spanish philosopher and writer 
who is not entirely friendly to the present 
regime in Spain has pointed this out. Sal- 
vador de Madariaga wrote: 

“The Spanish case is one of those which 
will test the political acumen of the leaders 
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of the coming world. If they insist on in- 
flicting on Spain exactly the political insti- 
tutions of other democracies of a quite dif- 
ferent psychological metal, failure is certain. 
Universal direct suffrage is a case in point. 
Elections, representative executives, and in 
general the of state should be 
contrived above all with an eye to order and 
continuity. All else should be subordinated 
to this supreme aim.” 


STATE AND CHURCH 


The fourth topic I promised to discuss with 
you—a subject of considerable recent inter- 
est—is the relation between state and church 
in Spain today. There seems to be a con- 
certed effort to present these relations as de- 
teriorating or to impute to the church a 
position opposed to the Government in con- 
nection with the recent strikes. As you 
know, the relationship between church and 
state in Spain is clearly defined by the con- 
cordat between the Spanish Government and 
the Holy See of 1953. This treaty establishes 
the respective areas of competence of each 
institution, and its wisdom has been proven 
by the passage of time. 

There is a natural concern on the part of 
the church for the welfare of workers—in 
Spain as in other countries. There is, in 
fact, a specific branch of Catholic Action— 
the Workers’ Brotherhood of Catholic Action 
(HOAC)—which is primarily interested in 
industrial workers. It is therefore only natu- 
ral that the Catholic clergy in Spain should 
have taken an active interest in events af- 
fecting workers in their parishes. But this 
interest must not be construed as instiga- 
tion or provocation of the workers’ actions. 
Indeed, the facts of the case show that this 
is not so. Written statements by the bishops 
of San Sebastian, Vitoria, Bilbao, Lérida, 
Teruel, and others, categorically deny the 
instigation of the strikes which has been at- 
tributed to their priests. I suspect that 
those people who.have spread these reports 
of the strikes as evidence of a rift between 
church and state are guilty of wishful think- 
ing. 

Gentlemen, there is obviously far more 
that I could say to you about what is taking 
place in my country today. 

You have been a patient and attentive 
audience, and I do not wish to take advan- 
tage of your courtesy. Nor do I want to sub- 
tract from the pleasures of the question pe- 
riod, which we all know is the real sport 
you have come to take part in. I am, 
therefore, torn between the temptation to 
continue lecturing to you about Spain and 
my sense of sportsmanship which tells me 
that fairplay demands you be given your 
turn. 

I shall close, then, by thanking you again 
for your hospitality and by urging you to 
watch my country closely as one of the really 
lively “stories” of our time. Americans have 
been preoccupied with other areas of the 
world for the last 25 years and have been too 
little aware of what we Spaniards were up 
to. Now—for reasons of common defense, 
for reasons of mutual economic interest, and 
because we are partners in the concerted 
action to contain the Communist menace— 
this has changed. Spain is in the news to- 
day. We welcome this, and we pledge our 
efforts to assure that the news from Spain 
is well covered. Such objective and bal- 
anced reporting from one of the vital areas 
of the free world is essential to our common 
goals. 

Thank you very much. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Question. We constantly hear about what 
the uncommitted nations think. What will 
Spain, committed to the West, think of the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision barring prayer 
or mention of God in public schools? 

The AMBASSADOR. I respect the decision of 
your Supreme Court, but we think it is better 
to use the name of God in our schools. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Question. We have a lot of people inter- 
ested in religion in Spain, Mr. Ambassador. 
I have two questions here. 

What is the present status of freedom of 
religion in Spain? 

Will the Spanish ever relax their restric- 
tion on Protestant churches? 

The AMBASSADOR. That is a very interesting 
point and I will speak very frankly to you. 
I myself am a Catholic, but I do recognize 
that we in Spain have committed errors to- 
ward Protestants, but as I told you previously 
in my speech, we are now in the process of 
establishing a status for the Protestants 
which will avoid in the future such misun- 
derstandings and we will give to the Protes- 
tants the position that they have the right 
to have in Spain under Spanish law. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Question. Spain has asked for entry into 
the Common Market. What is the status of 
the request? What changes is the Spanish 
Government planning in terms of civil rights 
to make Spain eligible for membership in the 
Common Market? 

The AMBASSADOR. As I have said, Spain has 
already asked not only for association with 
the Common Market, but for participation— 
in due time and in the right way—in the 
political unity of Europe. In doing this, the 
Spanish Government was entirely conscious 
of the political requirements that appear in 
the Treaty of Rome and of the commitments 
that will be necessary in taking this step. 

Question. Do you think that the balance 
of competing interests in Spain may be upset 
by outside forces such as the proposed gift 
to Spanish strikers of $10,000 by the United 
Automobile Workers of America? 

The AMBASSADOR. The only thing I can say 
is that it is my understanding that the 
strikes are purely a Spanish problem. We 
are handling these problems in the best way 
we can. The Government has already sat- 
isfied the aspirations of the strikers. We 
do prefer very, very much to avoid foreign 
intervention, because even though we recog- 
nize that perhaps some of this foreign inter- 
vention might be well intended, the fact is 
that in general these interventions are bad 
for us and we believe also for others. 

Question. In your opinion, what is the fu- 
ture of the monarchists in Spain after the 
declaration of Don Juan? 

The AMBASSADOR. It is a very interesting 
question. I wish to remind you that Spain 
is already a monarchy. Likewise, a constitu- 
tional system has been established to decide 
what person of royal blood will be the future 
King of Spain. 

Question. What form of government is 
Spain likely to develop after Franco and how 
difficult will the transition be? 

The AMBASSADOR. I do not doubt that this 
is a problem in Spain, but I think, frankly 
speaking, that it is not so important or so 
difficult as it is in many other countries. 
While we are already a monarchy, we have 
the unity of a strong army, and we have the 
weight, if I can say so, of the Catholic 
Church, Furthermore, all Spaniards remem- 
ber the sufferings of the civil war and have 
decided to avoid a similar experience. I can 
assure you that, when the time comes for a 
political succession, there will be no inter- 
ruption but, on the contrary, perfect con- 
tinuity will be maintained. 

Question. Do you feel the American press 
has been accurate in its presentation of 
Spain, and do you feel the American press 
has been fair in its presentation of the 
Spanish position? 

The AMBASSADOR. As I told you, I am a 
newspaperman in some ways. I would pre- 
fer very much to be today in connection with 
this question very polite and say that I am 
very, very satisfied with the way the press 
men here in America have treated us of late. 
But, at the same time, believing I am among 
colleagues, I think I should speak to you very 
frankly and hope you will not be offended 
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or hurt when I say that, since I arrived here 
about 3 weeks ago, you newspapermen have 
given me tremendous headaches and have 
made me very unhappy. [Applause.] 

Question. Do you feel that Spain’s finan- 
cial interests seek to increase investments in 
South America, the United States, or Europe? 

The AMBASSADOR, I don’t know who wrote 
this question, but I am tremendously grate- 
ful to him because just to think that we 
already have money enough not only to take 
care of our own development, but also to 
make an investment in foreign countries, is 
something, believe me, that makes me feel 
very optimistic. [Laughter.]} 

Question. What do you feel the United 
States can most do to improve relations with 
Spain? 

The AMBASSADOR. That has a very simple 
answer. I have to use only a single word. 
The only answer is that it is the most im- 
portant word in the human language: 
friendship. 

Question. I have a question from a man 
who was in your country last year. He says, 
“I know I can’t get a Herald Tribune at the 
White House but why couldn't I get one in 
Madrid last year?” 

The AMBASSADOR. Well, that is a question 
that should be answered in common by Pres- 
ident Kennedy and me since it concerns both 
of us. As for me, I think the only thing 
I can tell you is that I am very sorry you 
were unable to buy the Herald Tribune in 
Spain. I will do everything to prevent this 
happening again in the future. [Applause.] 

Question. After sputnik, General Franco 
said that Soviet technical achievements dem- 
onstrated the superiority of an authoritarian 
state over democracies. Can you explain 
what he meant? 

The AMBASSADOR. I think it is always a 
bad system to take something out of context, 
because the right meaning may be lost. 
Whatever the meaning of the statement may 
have been, the fact is that Pranco is an ally 
of the United States and an enemy of the 
Soviet Union. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always amazed me the way Spain’s 
image has been distorted and misrepre- 
sented by some segments of the Ameri- 
can press. A notable example is the 
celebration of Columbus Day in the 
United States. Few people are aware 
that Columbus was in the service of 
Spain; that he was encouraged by Span- 
ish friars and Spanish university pro- 
fessors; that he was financed and 
patronized by Queen Isabella, of Castile; 
that his ships were built in Spain and 
manned by Spaniards; that it was the 
flag of Spain which Columbus raised on 
his first landing in America; that it was 
Spaniards whom he left as the first 
permanent settlers of the Old World in 
the New; that Columbus died a Spaniard 
and his descendants are still grandees 
of Spain. 

Spain’s claim to Columbus was recog- 
nized and grateful homage paid to Spain. 
Four centuries later at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893, a Spanish infanta 
was the central guest of honor. We made 
special issues of stamps not only com- 
memorating Columbus but Queen Isa- 
bella as well. 

Columbus Day in those days was ob- 
served as a Spanish holiday in Spain, 
the United States, and Spanish America. 

Today, we see Spain virtually ex- 
cluded from recognition regarding 
Columbus’ discovery of the New World. 

I hope to see the day when the Amer- 
ican press will deal with Spain and its 
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people in a more understanding and ob- 
jective manner. 

I congratulate the Spanish people 
on their national holiday and extend my 
warm regards to the new Spanish Am- 
bassador, Antonio Garrigues, who has 
demonstrated over the years a very fine 
friendship for the United States and our 
people. I also wish him a successful 
tenure as Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity, again 
this year, to join my colleagues here on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives to commemorate the 26th anniver- 
sary of the liberation of Spain. 

The war which brought Spain's vic- 
tory over communism was a long and 
tragic one. Cities were leveled, much 
of the countryside devastated, and un- 
told millions killed and wounded in 
successfully withstanding the first at- 
tempted takeover of a nation by inter- 
national communism, in fighting the 
battle for all democratic nations 
throughout the world. 

In the intervening 26 years Spain has 
built on a solid foundation of anticom- 
munism and has become one of the most 
important bulwarks of the entire free 
world. She has provided the United 
States with invaluable naval and air 
bases which form a vital link in the 
chain of our world defense against Com- 
munist aggression. For this we are 
grateful. 

On this memorable occasion, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to express my sin- 
cere hope that the people of Spain may 
increasingly enjoy all the opportunities 
for full and free enjoyment of the bene- 
fits flowing from a democratic system 
of government. I am certain that the 
efforts which the people of Spain have 
made and are continuing to make to the 
cause of freedom will aid them in attain- 
ing such objectives. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1950, it has been my pleasure to meet 
and get to know each of Spain’s diplo- 
matic representatives to the United 
States and to the United Nations. They 
have committed Spain to being our ally 
in the struggle against communism. 
Spain has never once faltered in her 
pledges to us and has not in the slightest 
deviated from the highest principles of 
international law. 

Spain has recently sent us a new Am- 
bassador, His Excellency Don Antonio 
Garrigues. I am sure that he will serve 
his country here as ably as his predeces- 
sors. His remarks recently at the Na- 
tional Press Club indicate that Spain is 
entering a new era in its national his- 
tory. 

Senor Garrigues’ ties to the United 
States have been close: his late wife was 
from Iowa and during the Spanish civil 
war his life was saved by the late Joseph 
Kennedy, the elder brother of President 
Kennedy. I look forward to the continu- 
ing good relations with Spain that have 
existed since the end of World War II. 

I have many times related on the floor 
of the House my personal experiences in 
Spain. Those interested will find some 
of them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 107, part 10, page 13113. 
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It is also interesting to note that in - 
January of this year, a new interreligious 
group was organized in Madrid to im- 
prove relations between the various re- 
ligions represented in Spain. The 
founding members include Catholic 
churchmen and laymen, as well as the 
president of the Madrid Jewish com- 
munity and other leading Jews of the 
country. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, while all 
of us know that our own form of gov- 
ernment is the best yet devised by the 
mortal mind of men, we realize that we 
cannot force our ideas and our ideals 
upon the people of other nations. Our 
Government has survived and will con- 
tinue to survive because freedom and 
justice under law are the fixed and firm 
cornerstones upon which our Govern- 
ment has been built. Our Government 
is the envy of the people of the world but 
there are forces in the world, formidable 
forces indeed, which would like to de- 
stroy our Government and to enslave our 
people. We can not remake the world to 
be sure, but we can provide leadership 
and can lift the torch of freedom and 
hold it high in the hope that we may lead 
the world to the highlands of a better 
understanding, to progress, and to world 
peace. 

No one of us would champion the cause 
of tyranny. Under no circumstances 
would our Nation commit acts of aggres- 
sion. We must, by example, win the 
hearts and minds of the enslaved people 
of the universe and demonstrate the 
virtues of the purposes which prompted 
our forefathers to establish the altars of 
freedom here in this new land. We must 
at all times be strong, not only materially 
and militarily but morally as we stand 
before the world as a great Christian 
Nation. 

While we realize that Generalissimo 
Franco of Spain and the people of his 
country have not accepted true repre- 
sentative government as we have known 
and loved it through the years, we must 
realize as we look back through the cor- 
ridors of time that he has had many 
perplexing problems with which to deal. 

On this the 26th anniversary of 
Franco’s overthrow of communism, we 
can well afford to extend our congratu- 
lations to him and to the people of his 
great country. At least Franco has been 
our friend and under his leadership 
progress is being made. Franco has tried 
to improve the plight of the farmers of 
Spain. About two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of Spain derive their livelihood in 
one way or another from agriculture. 
Spanish agriculture is now receiving of- 
ficial help—help that our farmers have 
taken for granted. Spanish reserves are 
being fed not only by agriculture exports, 
by tourists, earnings by Spanish citizens 
abroad that are repatriated to Spain, 
but in many other ways, all of which 
tends to improve the standard of living 
of both farmers and nonfarmers. Spain 
is on the threshold of enormous devel- 
opments and there investors are finding 
a fertile field. I am delighted that a 
new status for non-Catholic religious 
groups is now in preparation and I in- 
dulge the hope that non-Catholic groups 
will no longer be discriminated against 
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and may be able to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own con- 
science. 

We have a great investment in Spain— 
we know that the Spanish people love 
freedom, and we have every reason now 
to believe that the Spanish people are 
our friends. 

On this, the 26th anniversary of the 
overthrow of communism, I extend my 
cordial good wishes to all of the liberty- 
loving people of Spain. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
can readily agree with the principle that 
the United States should do everything 
possible to promote friendly relations 
with all countries dedicated to resisting 
and repelling common dangers. This 
principle is particularly applicable to the 
danger posed by Communist expansion- 
ism to the United States and to the rest 
of the free world. The United States 
should certainly do everything within 
its power to secure good relations with 
any nation pledged to the containment 
and eventual demise of the Communist 
menace. 

Our experience in world affairs has 
shown us, however, that this principle 
cannot be indiscriminately applied to 
every nation in the same way, even 
though we may share with each a cor- 
responding distaste for communism. 
What constitutes good relations with one 
nation often results in bad relations with 
another. Indeed, in fighting one danger 
we have often been faced with the emer- 
gence of another danger; in courting 
the good will of one country, we have 
alienated another; in supporting the re- 
gime of one nation, we have generated 
anti-American feeling among opposition 
groups to the possible detriment of our 
future relations with that nation. These 
lessons, acquired after bitter trial and 
error, offer us some guidance in our re- 
lations with other nations, especially 
with such a controversial nation as 
Spain. 

Certainly Spain offers a number of 
compelling attractions in our fight 
against Communist domination. Geo- 
graphically, it occupies a strategic posi- 
tion at the entrance of the Mediter- 
ranean, overlooking the Arab States of 
North Africa. Miéilitarily, it is within 
medium bomber range of the Soviet 
Union. It also commands an army of 
approximately 18 divisions which would 
be a valuable addition to Western forces. 
Politically, the Franco regime has been 
unremittingly hostile to the Soviet Union 
and international communism. 

Since 1950, therefore, the United States 
has taken a number of steps to improve 
relations with Spain and to sponsor her 
reintroduction into Western European 
political life. A three-part agreement 
was signed in 1953 giving the United 
States the right to maintain jointly with 
Spain two bomber bases and one naval 
base in exchange for military and eco- 
nomic aid. In 1955, the United States 
played a leading part in Spain’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations, and, backed 
by affirmative congressional resolutions, 
has advocated its entry into NATO. 
Moreover, the United States has played 
an important role in Spain’s acceptance 
by the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
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and Development, and the Organization 

for European Economic Cooperation as 

well as sponsoring her entry into the 

Interparliamentary Union. 

While our present and future relations 
with Spain pose some problems we are 
also presented with many opportunities. 
We should proceed with a firm under- 
standing of our long- and short-run in- 
terests and our ultimate foreign policy 
objectives. Unquestionably, Spain’s geo- 
graphic position and its military strength 
are useful in the defense of the Western 
World. Of more significance, the Span- 
ish people share with us a common her- 
itage that transcends any particular re- 
gime. It is with this heritage of human 
freedom and decency that we must con- 
tinually identify ourselves in the minds 
of the Spanish people. We should make 
every effort to integrate Spain in the 
European community. 

However dialectical we may become 
regarding the advantages and disadvan- 
tages that might confront us in our rela- 
tions with Spain, history shows that the 
advantages far outweigh any disadvan- 
tages. Spain’s friendship goes back fo 
her help to us in our struggle for free- 
dom during the Revolutionary War. 
She has never faltered in that friend- 
ship and today she is one of our most 
dependable, faithful, and loyal allies. 

It is a great honor for me to pay hom- 
age to an honorable Christian civilized 
people who have contributed much to 
this world’s civilization. It is also an 
honor for me to congratulate one of the 
great military leaders and statesman of 
the world, General Franco, who has 
guided his country through perilous days 
with dignity, honor, and selflessness. 

I salute the Spanish people and their 
Chief of State on their national holiday. 
[From the Washington Daily News, July 13, 
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A New AMBASSADOR SPEAKS OUT—MORE 
LIBERAL SPAIN SEEN IN GARRIGUES APPOINT- 
MENT 
If the new Spanish Ambassador to this 

country serves as any portent, the Govern- 

ment of Spain may be moving toward a more 
liberal position. 

The new Ambassador is Don Antonio Gar- 
rigues, a man who already has close ties with 
the United States. His wife, who died in 
1944, was from Des Moines. During the 
Spanish civil war, Sr. Garrigues, a National- 
ist, was saved from death by President Ken- 
nedy’s brother, Joseph. 

Joseph, who later was killed in action in 
World War II, was a correspondent during 
the civil war. He and Sr. Garrigues were 
arrested by Republican forces and were about 
to be shot when Joseph, producing his pass- 
port, talked the captors out of it. 

Sr. Garrigues recently made his first 
speech here before the press club. It went 
largely unnoticed, although he said a num- 
ber of things one might not have expected 
from an official of Franco’s Spain. 

STARTER 

As a starter, he said: We must change our 
social structure, which is in many ways ob- 
solete and in many aspects unjust. We 
have to change our economic structure in 
order to go from stabilization to develop- 
ment. 

“We have to change our political structure 
to go to a regime of stronger political insti- 
tutions and of greater freedom.” 

Of himself he said: “I am an independent 
man. I have not been appointed as a re- 
gime man, but as an independent * +,» 
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Sr. Garrigues’ speech came before Franco 
appointed Captain-General Augustin Munoz 
Grandes as the future ruler of Spain, but 
he did discuss what the regime has in mind 
for the future. 

VIEW 


The post-Franco government, he said, 
“must be a regime that will assure political 
continuity and social stability.” 

Wouldn't a democracy do this? 

Spain, Sr. Garrigues suggested, isn't ready 
for a free play of political ideas. 

“We lack the sense of politics * * * we 
lack the sense of transaction, the sense of 
compromise * * * it is hard for us to fol- 
low the middle of the road .“ 

In support of this, he pointed out that 
before the Republic fell to Franco, Spain 
had spent a quarter of a century in near 
chaos. 

But if this may—or may not—be double- 
talk, Sr. Garrigues“ answers to reporters’ 
questions after his speech were candid. 

Of the history of persecution of Protest- 
ants he said he was regretful. “We in Spain 
have committed errors toward Protestants.” 
He promised: “We are now in the process of 
establishing a status for the Protestants.” 


SPAIN READY 


Reminded that Spain, to be admitted to 
the Common Market as she hopes to be, 
must fulfill certain political requirements, 
he suggested Spain is ready to fulfill them. 
The Common Market requires its members 
to honor political freedom. 

Sr. Garrigues was asked why Spain recently 
exiled Gil Robles and other Spanish liberals. 

“I believe [the exiling] is entirely wrong 
and against my country’s permanent in- 
terests,” he said. 


UNDERSTANDING SPAIN 


(Address by Don Antonio Garrigues, Spanish 
Ambassador to the United States, at the 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C., 
June 26, 1962) 


Spain today is in the news. The great 
volume of news dispatches in recent weeks 
and the minor invasion by your colleagues 
which we have experienced attest to Spain's 
present importance as a news source. We 
have welcomed this. We want greater cov- 
erage by the papers and wire services of your 
country. Your colleagues, as you have doubt- 
less heard, are received courteously and giv- 
en complete freedom of movement. Their 
freedom has been evident in their work, The 
photographers have produced interesting 
pictures of our mounted police—from the 
rear—of a little burro pulling an 18th-cen- 
tury cart—before a 20th-century apartment 
building. These are excellent examples of 
the news photographer's art—although some 
of them may leave something to be desired 
in presenting a balanced picture of today's 
Spain, 

If any of you here today should be as- 
signed to Spain soon, let me suggest a few 
story ideas which will help achieve that bal- 
ance. Why not write about the thousands 
of low-cost apartment buildings now en- 
circling our towns? Why not cover the sports 
parks built by the labor unions where the 
worker and his family for the first time have 
an opportunity for healthy recreation? 
Check on the low-priced summer resorts— 
not just for foreign tourists but for our own 
industrial workers—along our beautiful 
beaches. Look at our technical universities 
which now offer industrial and professional 
training to youngsters eager to acquire mod- 
ern skills. Examine the national health in- 
surance hospitals which are helping wipe 
out disease among industrial workers. And 
look at the many new elementary schools 
which are vital in our anti-illiteracy pro- 
gram. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


I do not mean to underestimate the diffi- 
culty facing every correspondent in Spain, 
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for my country is sometimes difficult to un- 
derstand. But isn’t this true of any other 
country at various periods of its history? 

Therefore, perhaps I could help you by 
commenting briefly on some of the major 
recent developments in Spain. For example, 
the recent strikes and their significance; our 
application for association with the Common 
Market; the evolving nature of our Govern- 
ment; the position of the church in Spain 
today. 

It seems to me, as a recent arrival fresh 
from the scene, that the true significance of 
the coal mine strikes has not been under- 
stood by many in the United States. They 
were significant, indeed, but not as a sign 
of danger to the regime. Rather they are an 
interesting side-effect of our economic 
growth. Their economic implications are 
greater than their political implications. 

We—like many other countries in the 
Western World—have known worker unrest 
in recent years, and we have tackled this 
problem through our own system of collec- 
tive bargaining. This organized plan for 
resolving differences between workers and 
employers differs somewhat from what you 
practice here, but it is collective bargaining 
nevertheless. And it works in Spain. In re- 
cent years, almost 1,000 agreements between 
labor and management have been achieved 
through this system. 


PROBLEM OF THE COAL MINERS 


The problem of the coal miners, however, 
was unusual for several reasons. As in many 
other countries, coal mining in Spain is a 

industry, and our best grade coal 
has already been exhausted. Nevertheless, 
coal miners were the highest paid workers, 
though wages in the steel industry were 
made higher through a recent increase. A 
raise in the wages of miners requires an in- 
crease in the price of coal, and this, as you 
know from your own experience, brings with 
it the threat of inflation. Collective bargain- 
ing to resolve this was well along toward 
completion of an agreement, but the normal 
process of reconciliation was interrupted by 
a work stoppage—small at first but later 
provoked into larger size by radio broadcasts 
from behind the Iron Curtain, 

It seems to me significant that this dis- 
pute has finally been settled by the method 
which was proposed at the beginning of ne- 
gotiations—namely an authorized increase 
in the price of coal. Having solved the so- 
cial side of this problem, what remains to 
be tackled is the economic problem of its in- 
flationary consequences. 

In order to avoid further misunderstand- 
ings, the Spanish Chief of State, in a recent 
speech, announced the possibility of improv- 
ing the of collective bargaining by 
making it more flexible in light of today’s 
economic circumstances. 


BID TO JOIN COMMON MARKET 


Another and a very dramatic indication of 
our economic evolution is our application for 
association with the European Common 
Market. As you know, the written request 
was submitted to the Council of Ministers 
in Brussels in February of this year. In 
making this application, my Government 
took a carefully considered step, not only 
reflecting official policy but acting in re- 
sponse to public opinion, because its prime 
objective is to raise the standard of living 
of the Spanish people. It was a step which 
had been publicly urged for some time by 
the press, by organizations of businessmen, 
and by private economists. The letter of 
application is a broad document, not only 
indicating our immediate interest in associa- 
tion but looking ahead to the possibility of 
full membership. It is legitimate to assume 
that the application was made with full 
awareness of all of the terms of the Treaty 
of Rome. 

This document was also significant for its 
implications for the total economy of Eu- 
rope. It offers to our fellow European na- 
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tions a market expansion of some 30 million 
people. It supposes a wide extension of the 

cal area of the EEC. It envisions a 
European economy contained within the 
natural boundaries of the continent rather 
than behind artificial frontiers. It signifies 
a highly desirable natural evolution of the 
20th century. 

HOSTILE ACTIVITIES 


In my opinion any developments, inside 
or outside Spain, that tend to block this goal 
are not only hostile to the best interests of 
Spain but contrary to the welfare of Europe 
as a whole. There are some prominent 
Spaniards, among them some former leaders, 
who have shown a desire to link their own 
names to future political developments. 
Some of these have gone so far as to place 
difficulties in the way of our application to 
the Common Market. My Government takes 
such a grave view of the actions of these 
men—some of whom have colluded with our 
enemies abroad—that it has adopted pre- 
ventive measures to restrict their further po- 
litical activities. What we have done, how- 
ever, is not very different from what other 
nations have found it necessary to do in re- 
cent times to protect their national interests. 
And let us not forget that even the Republic, 
in 1931, 6 months after coming into being, 
found it necessary to protect itself against 
its own Bill of Rights by the law of the 
defense of the Republic and the public or- 
der law, which enabled executive orders of 
confinement to be issued. 


FUTURE GOVERNMENT 


Our application for association with the 
Common Market is no sharp departure from 
our recent history. Since July 1959, Spain 
has been a member of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), and its predecessor, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC). Through this machinery for re- 
gional cooperation Spain has been con- 
tributing to the economic strength of the 
Atlantic partnership, and we look forward 
to closer coordination of economic policies 
of Western nations. 

There has been, in recent weeks, an un- 
usually high level of interest, particularly 
abroad, in the future political form of the 
Spanish Government. I can no more fore- 
cast the political future than I can pre- 
dict what will happen in Wall Street, but 
I can tell you certain things about our 
Government which allow me to be con- 
vinced of its orderly and peaceful evolution. 

I am not an old man—or, at best, I do 
not consider myself as one—but in my own 
lifetime I have known in Spain one mon- 
archy, the dictatorship of Gen. Primo de 
Rivera, the short monarchical period that 
followed, the second Republic, the regime 
on the Republican side during the Civil 
War, and now the present regime. It is a 
fact that after 6 years more than two dec- 
ades this regime has given Spain a longer 
period of peace, order, and economic stabil- 
ity than we have known in our recent his- 
tory. 

We have, in effect, enjoyed a period of 
political quiet, a breather, in which we 
have worked hard to pull ourselves up by 
our own bootstraps, as you say. This has 
allowed us, with the primary help of the 
United States and of some international or- 
ganizations, to put into effect a stabiliza- 
tion plan for our economy. 


STABILIZING THE ECONOMY 


The results, I think, speak for themselves. 
We now have a total gold reserve of nearly 
1 billion dollars—more than many other 
countries today. In 1961 our industrial pro- 
duction index increased by 10 percent com- 
pared with 1960. Electric energy production 
in 1961 increased by 13.6 percent, steel pro- 
duction by 14.8 percent, cement by 14.3 per- 
cent, and unemployment decreased by 6.7 
percent compared with the previous year. 
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We have not, however, lost sight of the 
importance of preparing for the future. We 
are well aware that no human institutions 
last forever. In 1947 we held a popular ref- 
erendum to insure that future changes in 
the form of government are responsive to 
the wishes of the Spanish people. This 
referendum, which drew very wide voter par- 
ticipation, overwhelmingly approved the Law 
of Succession, which keeps General Franco 
in power, creates a Council of the Realm— 
and a three-man Council of Regency for the 
moment of transition—calls for the accession 
to the throne of a prince of the royal blood. 
Since that law was passed, Spain has been 
constitutionally a monarchy. 


ORDERLY TRANSITION 


If General Franco should pass away, or if 
he retires for physical reasons, there is no 
question in my mind that we shall experience 
a peaceful and orderly transition to the next 
leadership, In the first place, we Spaniards 
have had quite enough of bloodshed from 
internal political strife. Secondly, we have 
very strong institutions which will insure 
the prompt and peaceful transfer of power 
to the new monarchical regime. Among 
these obviously are the Army and the Cath- 
olic Church. Another strong force for sta- 
bility is also the main body of public opinion 
in the Nation. 

As you consider political forms in Spain, I 
urge you not to make the mistake of measur- 
ing our country by the wrong yardstick. We 
Spaniards are strongly individualistic. We 
have our own values, and they are not neces- 
sarily those of other countries. A famous 
Spanish philosopher and writer who is not 
entirely friendly to the present regime in 
Spain has pointed this out. Salvador de 
Madariaga wrote: 

“The Spanish case is one of those which 
will test the political acumen of the leaders 
of the coming world. If they insist on in- 
flicting on Spain exactly the political insti- 
tutions of other democracies of a quite dif- 
ferent psychological metal, failure is certain. 
Universal direct suffrage is a case in point. 
Elections, representative executives, and in 
general the machinery of state should be 
contrived above all with an eye to order 
and continuity. All else should be sub- 
ordinated to this supreme aim.” 


STATE AND CHURCH 


The fourth topic I promised to discuss with 
you—a subject of considerable recent inter- 
est—is the relation between state and church 
in Spain today. There seems to be a con- 
certed effort to present these relations as 
deteriorating or to impute to the church a 
position opposed to the Government in con- 
nection with the recent strikes. As you 
know, the relationship between church and 
state in Spain is clearly defined by the con- 
cordat between the Spanish Government and 
the Holy See of 1953. This treaty establishes 
the respective areas of competence of each 
institution, and its wisdom has been proven 
by the passage of time. 

There is a natural concern on the part of 
the church for the welfare of workers—in 
Spain as in other countries. There Is, in fact, 
a specific branch of Catholic Action—the 
Workers’ Brotherhood of Catholic Action 
(HOAC)—which is primarily interested in 
industrial workers. It is therefore only nat- 
ural that the Catholic clergy in Spain 
should have taken an active interest in 
events affecting workers in their parishes. 
But this interest must not be construed as 
instigation or provocation of the workers’ 
actions. Indeed, the facts of the case show 
that this Is not so. Written statements by 
the bishops of San Sebastián, Vitoria, Bilbao, 
Lérida, Teruel, and others, categorically deny 
the instigation of the strikes which has been 
attributed to their priests. I suspect that 
those people who have spread these reports 
of the strikes as evidence of a rift between 
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church and state are guilty of wishful 
thinking. 

Gentleman, there is obviously far more 
that I could say to you about what is tak- 
ing place in my country today. 

You have been a patient and attentive 
audience, and I do not wish to take advan- 
tage of your courtesy. Nor do I want to 
subtract from the pleasures of the question 
period, which we all know is the real sport 
you have come to take part in. I am, there- 
fore, torn between the temptation to con- 
tinue lecturing to you about Spain and my 
sense of sportsmanship which tells me that 
fair play demands you be given your turn. 

I shall close, then, by thanking you again 
for your hospitality and by urging you to 
watch my country closely as one of the 
really lively stories of our time. Americans 
have been preoccupied with other areas of 
the world for the last 25 years and have 
been too little aware of what we Spaniards 
were up to. Now—for reasons of common 
defense, for reasons of mutual economic in- 
terest, and because we are partners in the 
concerted action to contain the Communist 
menace—this has changed. Spain is in the 
news today. We welcome this, and we 
pledge our efforts to assure that the news 

from Spain is well covered. Such objective 
and balanced reporting from one of the 
vital areas of the free world is essential to 
our common goals. 

Thank you very much. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question. We constantly hear about what 
the uncommitted nations think. What will 
Spain, committed to the West, think of the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision barring prayer 
or mention of God in public schools? 

The AMBASSADOR. I respect the decision of 
your Supreme Court, but we think it is better 
to use the name of God in our schools. 
{Applause.]} 

Question. We have a lot of people inter- 
ested in religion in Spain, Mr. Ambassador, 
I have two questions here. 

What is the present status of freedom of 
religion in Spain? 

Will the Spanish ever relax their restric- 
tion on Protestant churches? 

The Ampassapor. That is a very interest- 
ing point and I will speak very frankly to 
you. I myself am a Catholic, but I do rec- 
ognize that we in Spain have committed 
errors toward Protestants, but as I told you 
previously in my speech, we are now in the 
process of establishing a status for the 
Protestants which will avoid in the future 
such misunderstandings and we will give to 
the Protestants the position that they have 
the right to have in Spain under Spanish 
law. [Applause.] 

Question. Spain has asked for entry into 
the Common Market. What is the status 
of the request? What changes is the Span- 
ish Government planning in terms of civil 
rights to make Spain eligible for member- 
ship in the Common Market? 

The AMBASSADOR. As I have said, Spain has 
already asked, not only for association with 
the Common Market, but for participation— 
in due time and in the right way—in the 
political unity of Europe. In doing this, the 
Spanish Government was entirely conscious 
of the political requirements that appear in 
the Treaty of Rome, and of the commitments 
that will be necessary in taking this step. 

Question. Do you think that the balance 
of competing interests in Spain may be upset 
by outside forces such as the proposed gift 
to Spanish strikers of $10,000 by the United 
Automobile Workers of America? 

The AMBASSADOR. The only thing I can say 
is that it is my understanding that the 
strikes are purely a Spanish problem. We 
are handling these problems in the best way 
we can. The Government has already satis- 
fied the aspirations of the strikers. We do 
prefer very, very much to avoid foreign 
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intervention because even though we rec- 
ognize that perhaps some of this foreign 
intervention might be well intended, the fact 
is that in general these interventions are 
bad for us and we believe also for others. 

Question. In your opinion, what is the 
future of the monarchists in Spain after 
the declaration of Don Juan? 

The AMBASSADOR. It is a very interesting 
question. I wish to remind you that Spain 
is already a monarchy, Likewise a constitu- 
tional system has been established to decide 
what person of royal blood will be the fu- 
ture King of Spain. 

Question. What form of government is 
Spain likely to develop after Franco and 
how difficult will the transition be? 

The AMBASSADOR. I do not doubt that this 
is a problem in Spain, but I think, frankly 
speaking, that it is not so important or so 
difficult as it is in many other countries. 
While we are already a monarchy, we have 
the unity of a strong army, and we have 
the weight, if I can say so, of the Catholic 
church. Furthermore, all Spaniards remem- 
ber the sufferings of the civil war and have 
decided to avoid a similar experience. I 
can assure you that when the time comes 
for a political succession, there will be no 
interruption but, on the contrary, perfect 
continuity will be maintained. 

Question. Do you feel the American press 
has been accurate in its presentation of 
Spain, and do you feel the American press 
has been fair in its presentation of the Span- 
ish position? 

The AMBASSADOR. As I told you, I am a 
newspaperman in some ways. I would pre- 
fer very much to be today in connection with 
this question very polite and say that I am 
very, very satisfied with the way the press- 
men here in America have treated us of late. 
But at the same time, believing I am among 
colleagues, I think I should speak to you 
very frankly and hope you will not be of- 
fended or hurt when I say that since I ar- 
rived here about 3 weeks ago, you newspaper- 
men have given me tremendous headaches 
and have made me very unhappy. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Question. Do you feel that Spain’s finan- 
cial interests seek to increase investments in 
South America, the United States or Europe? 

The Ampassapor. I don’t know who wrote 
this question, but I am tremendously grate- 
ful to him because just to think that we al- 
ready haye money enough not only to take 
care of our own development, but also to 
make an investment in foreign countries, is 
something, believe me, that makes me feel 
very optimistic. [Laughter.] 

Question. What do you feel the United 
States can most do to improve relations with 
Spain? 

The Ampassapor. That has a very simple 
answer. I have to use only a single word. 
The only question is that it is the most im- 
pértant word in the human language: friend- 
ship. 

Question. I have a question from a man 
who was in your country last year. He says, 
“I know I can’t get a Herald Tribune at the 
White House but why couldn’t I get one in 
Madrid last year?” 

The Ampassapor. Well, that is a question 
that should be answered in common by 
President Kennedy and me since it concerns 
both of us. As for me, I think the only thing 
Ican tell you is that I am very sorry you were 
unable to buy the Herald Tribune in Spain. 
I will do everything to prevent this happen- 
ing again in the future. [Applause.] 

Question. After sputnik, General Franco 
said that Soviet technical achievements 
demonstrated the superiority of an author- 
itarian’state over democracies. Can you ex- 
plain what he meant? 

The AMBASSADOR. I think it is always a bad 
system to take something out of context, be- 
cause the right meaning may be lost. What- 
ever the meaning of the statement may have 
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been, the fact is that Franco is an ally of 
the United States and an enemy of the Soviet 
Union, 


‘TRANSLATION OF THE REMARKS OF THE NEWLY 
APPOINTED AMBASSADOR OF SPAIN ANTONIO 
GARRIGUES Y DIAz-CANABATE UPON THE OC- 
CASION OF THE PRESENTATION OF His LETTER 
OF CREDENCE 


Mr. President, it is for me a great honor 
to present to Your Excellency the letters of 
credence by virtue of which His Excellency 
the head of the Spanish state accredits me as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of Spain in the United States of 
America. 

I would wish at this point to dedicate a 
thought to the memory of my predecessor 
Don Mariano de Yturralde, whose mission 
was unfortunately cut short by his untimely 
demise and whose professional capabilities 
and personal qualities we all remember so 
well. It is fitting that I restate our gratitude 
for the many expressions of sympathy and 
the courtesies extended by the Government 
of the United States on that sad occasion. 

I come to Washington at a time when the 
happy results of the agreements of Septem- 
ber 1953 have proven, over almost a decade, 
the wisdom that inspired them. Spain con- 
tinues to be faithful to this policy of col- 
laboration in the defense of the West. It 
nevertheless should be observed that the 
circumstances of various kinds that sur- 
rounded the birth of the agreements have, of 
course, noticeably modified over the years 
since elapsed. 

Spain is now dedicated to a great enter- 
prise of economic development, on a nation- 
wide scale, the prime and unalterable ob- 
jective of which is the raising of the stand- 
ard of living of the Spanish people. It is 
nonetheless obvious that this national en- 
deavor, whose full and timely fruition will 
require some external assistance, will also 
contribute to give added value to Spanish 
participation in the defense of the Western 
community. As Spaniards we cannot forget 
in this connection what the generous ef- 
forts of the Government and of the people 
of the United States have meant as a con- 
tribution toward the realization of such 
aims, 

The decision that has been recently ex- 
pressed by my Government of requesting the 
establishment of links with the institutions 
that have come into existence as an out- 
growth of the idea of European unity has 
also been presided over by that very same 
double purpose of raising the level of our 
economy and of contributing to the common 
tasks of the Western World. The successful 
outcome of the Spanish stabilization pro- 
gram is the best guarantee that my country 
shall exert every necessary effort to that end. 

This unmistakable European commitment 
does not, however, spell the end of our efforts 
and aspirations in other important fields of 
international life. Spain's geographic posi- 
tion, astride two seas and a bridge between 
two continents, has not permitted her over 
the centuries, and does not permit her to- 
day, to be unconcerned about the course of 
events in that important area. 

Likewise, as we are on the American con- 
tinent, and in addressing the President of 
the United States, I would wish to stress 
the fact that my country shares with the 
sister republics of this hemisphere a com- 
mon spiritual and cultural heritage and that 
she feels both close and sympathetic to the 
great joint effort being implemented for 
their economic development and social prog- 
ress. 

In concluding, may I say that it is my firm 
belief that the ideals and interests which 
our two countries share will without any 
doubt contribute to the tightening and 
strengthening of the bonds of friendship 
existing between the people of Spain and 
the people of the United States—the main 
goal toward which T shall constantly strive. 
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Allow me, Mr. President, upon the initia- 
tion of this mission—and with full aware- 
ness of its importance and significance—to 
express to you my respect and admiration 
for this great Nation, cemented over the 
years by family ties and by my own life- 
long personal experience. 

Please accept, Mr. President, my best 
wishes for Your Excellency’s welfare and for 
the prosperity of the people of the United 
States. 

THE PrRESIDENT’S REPLY TO THE REMARKS OF 
THE NEWLY APPOINTED AMBASSADOR OF 
SPAIN ANTONIO GARRIGUES Y DIAZ-CANA- 
BATE UPON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESEN- 
TATION OF HIS LETTER OF CREDENCE 


Mr. Ambassador, I accept with pleasure the 
letter of credence by which the Chief of the 
Spanish State accredits you as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Spain 
in the United States of America. The mem- 
ory of your distinguished predecessor, the 
late Mariano de Yturralde, will live on in 
the hearts of his many friends, who are still 
saddened by his sudden demise. I extend a 
warm welcome to Washington to you and am 
happy to assure you of the fullest possible 
cooperation and assistance of this Govern- 
ment and its representatives. 

I note with satisfaction that the continu- 
ing cooperation of our two countries in the 
defense of the West has been of mutual 
benefit in many fields, and am confident 
that the benefits of this collaboration will 
continue. The extension of the agreements 
of 1953, as provided therein, is manifestly 
the desire of both our nations. 

The changes that have taken place in the 
world and particularly in Europe during the 
past decade have indeed been significant for 
both Spain and the United States, and have 
emphasized the need for regional cooperation 
contributing thereby to a strong Atlantic 
partnership. I believe that both our coun- 
tries should seek to strengthen this part- 
nership by such means as closer coordina- 
tion of economic policies in the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). In this common endeavor we 
should keep constantly in mind the need 
to share the benefits of this cooperation with 
the less-developed countries of the world. 
In this regard, I welcome the sympathetic 
interest in Spain in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, a program to which my Government 
attaches the highest importance. 

The dedication of your country to raising 
the standard of living of the Spanish people 
will of course receive the sympathetic at- 
tention of the American people, particu- 
larly in view of the sacrifices that were 
required to bring about the successful out- 
come of the Spanish financial stabilization 
program. This Government will study with 
interest and in a spirit of helpfulmess your 
country’s plans for further economic and 
social development. 

I am deeply gratified, Mr. Ambassador, that 
your country has sent such a good friend of 
the United States as yourself to represent 
Spain in Washington, and I appreciate the 
bonds of family and esteem which draw you 
so close to this country. I assure you that 
this friendship and admiration is fully re- 
ciprocated and I again extend my full and 
frank cooperation and that of my Govern- 
ment to you in your important mission. 
May your stay in this country be pleasant, 
long and fruitful for both our nations. Wel- 
come, Mr. Ambassador. 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to compliment the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey on the very fine presentation that he 
has made on behalf of our great friend, 
Spain. It is very obvious that he has 
spent much time on the preparation of 
his subject matter and he deserves great 
credit. 
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I would like at this time to pay tribute 
to the memory of our late and beloved 
Ambassador to Spain, Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, who died during his tenure as 
Ambassador to Spain. 

Ambassador Biddle was a man of great 
wisdom saturated with all the subleties 
of Old and New World diplomacy. Am- 
bassador Biddle combined the instincts 
of a fine gentleman. It is a tragedy that 
he did not continue longer in the post as 
Ambassador, for he would have made a 
magnificent contribution to the friendly 
relations existing between our two coun- 
tries. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my respects to his be- 
loved widow, Margaret Biddle, who was a 
tower of strength to her husband during 
his short tenure in Madrid. 

I would also like to incorporate in the 
Recorp one of the last statements of 
Ambassador Biddle before he was 
stricken. This statement was made be- 
fore the American Chamber of Commerce 
at Barcelona, Spain, June 15, 1961: 


SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE ANTHONY J. 
DREXEL BIDDLE, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN, 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, BARCELONA, JUNE 15, 1961 


One of the most vivid of my impressions 
of Spain so far—and of course the latest— 
is the impact made by Barcelona itself. This 
great and beautiful city has a special sig- 
nificance for me because its exciting activity 
is symbolic of the new Spain, of which I 
have seen evidences nearly everywhere since 
I landed at Algeciras. This ancient yet mod- 
ern Mediterranean port is a reminder of past 
greatnesses, and a symbol not only to Span- 
iards, but to all of us, of the reawakened 
spirit of adventure, of participation, of 
healthy competition, and of cooperation with 
the rest of the free world. And I am proud 
that, as the port of call of several American 
shipping lines, and, as a hospitable haven 
for grateful units of the U.S. Navy, it espe- 
cially symbolizes the growing ties between 
Spain and the United States. 

Nowhere does this new Spain appear more 
clearly than in the International Fair of 
Barcelona. In the Middle Ages most of Eu- 
rope beat a path to Santiago de Compostela. 
Today the world of business in both hemi- 
spheres, year after year, lifts its pack of 
samples on its back and undertakes (by jet, 
of course) the pilgrimage to Barcelona. 

Iam proud of the role being played in this 
fair by American business, and especially 
by this most active branch of the largest 
chamber of commerce of its kind outside the 
United States. In one sense, it is really for- 
tunate that participation doesn’t depend on 
U.S. Government support. The fact that 
our limited governmental funds for this pur- 
pose do not permit a large official U.S. ex- 
hibit every year, makes even more impressive 
the really imposing display of American 
products here. And it vividly demonstrates 
the growing interest of American business- 
men in Spain and their confidence in its 
future. 

I told you I was going to give you some of 
my personal impressions. It would be mis- 
leading to pretend that they have been en- 
tirely concentrated on ports and factories 
and trade fairs. Although I have made many 
visits to Spain, never have I been so struck 
by the existence of two Spains—the chang- 
ing Spain of which I have been speaking and 
the eternal Spain, both equally exciting. 

In many ways—in its beautiful buildings, 
its ancient monuments, its scenery, its art 
and literature, its friendly and handsome 
people—this is the Spain I knew when I 
first saw it in 1940. The Spain my great 
great grandfather knew more than a hun- 
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dred years ago and that his ancestors knew 
before him. I sincerely hope it will remain 
to thrill and inspire my grandsons and their 
descendants. 

But the other Spain—the changing Spain 
represented by this international fair—has 
its roots in history too. For the great 
Spanish explorers thrived on competition. 

Imagine a Cortés or a Pizarro alive today. 
Give him a choice between a safe but limited 
market, protected from foreign competition 
and from competitors at home—a choice be- 
tween that and the risks of competition with 
its far greater potential rewards. Can there 
be any doubt what his choice would be? 

Iam certain that this new Spain is making 
the same choice. There are many signs that 
this is so, Let me mention one statistical 
straw in the wind. Between 1958 and 1960 
Spanish exports to the United States in- 
creased more than 60 percent. The spirit 
that has brought this result is breaking down 
the walls between Spain and the rest of the 
world on many fronts. Since my last visit to 
this country Spain has become a member 
of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, soon to become the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, the International Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Even now it is taking 
its cape in hand and preparing to enter that 
most international bullring of competition, 
the GATT, the General Agreement for Tariffs 
and Trade. Spain has carried out the larger 
(though presumably easier) part of an 
essential program for the liberalization of 
imports. She has lowered substantially her 
barriers to foreign investments. These steps 
have required courage. To carry them fur- 
ther to their logical conclusion—as they must 
be carried if they are to yield their full bene- 
fits—may take even more. But the prizes are 
high, and I am sure that the descendants of 
the Conquistadores will not turn back. 

While Spain has been taking a new look at 
the world, we in the United States have been 
seeing Spain in a new light—as a new fron- 
tier where our own resources can be joined 
with the unsurpassed human resources al- 
ready here to bring richer rewards to both 
of us than we could produce by acting alone. 
The United States is not alone in this re- 
awakened interest, but I think we can claim 
to be ahead of others in translating it into 
action. Fifty-eight percent of the new for- 
eign investments in Spain since the adoption 
of the present investment law have been 
American. Millions of dollars more are only 
awaiting official approval here—more than 50 
percent of the pending foreign investment 
projects here are from the United States. 
American exporters and their Spanish repre- 
sentatives here, too, have been quick to see 
the opportunities opened up by trade lib- 
eralization. In 1958, if U.S. economic aid 
shipments are omitted, only $7 million worth 
of Spanish imports came from the United 
States. In 1960 the American share was 
$15.7 million. And when liberalization has 
been carried out to the full I am sure the 
American share will be even larger. 

This is a result that I hope will be wel- 
comed by the Spanish businessman. I have 
not earned the right to give him advice. 
But, as an American, I feel that I do have 
the right to a view about competition. We 
in the United States have deliberately ex- 
posed ourselves to it—competition at home 
and from abroad—and we have found that 
it pays. In the United States, as you all 
know, the stifling of competition is a crime. 
And some prominent business executives 
have recently been jailed for trying to ignore 
that fact. There have never been any re- 
strictions against foreign investment in the 
United States—if there had been, the eco- 
nomic development of our country would 
surely have been far slower and less certain. 
It is true that like every other country we 
have a protective tariff. 

But ever since 1983, under four different 
Presidents, and both great political parties, 
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the United States has steadily reduced the 
level of its tariffs from an ad valorem average 
of nearly 19 percent then to less than 5 per- 
cent today. And we are now engaged in 
another major round of negotiations under 
the aegis of GATT which will undoubtedly 
result in a still further reduction. 

If further evidence is needed of the depth 
and permanence of the American belief in 
competition, it is worth while to look briefly 
at our recent efforts to cure the gold outflow 
from our shores. That outflow resulted from 
a variety of causes, among which were the 
massive program of foreign aid, the persist- 
ence of restrictions against American goods 
abroad while we lowered our own tariffs, the 
attractiveness of the American markets to 
exports of certain foreign countries whose 
goods have been virutally excluded from 
third countries, and the substantial foreign 
investments of American companies. Yet the 
Kennedy administration has made it entirely 
clear that it does not intend to solve the 
American balance-of-payments problem by 
restriction of imports, by regulation of Amer- 
ican investments abroad, or by reduction in 
American foreign aid. This, then, refiects a 
continuity of policy in this area. 

I realize that our own march toward freer 
trade has had its occasional setbacks. We 
know that that path is not strewn exclusively 
with roses. So, when we encourage Spain to 
continue her march toward the final liberal- 
ization of imports, and the elimination of 
those impediments that remain in the way of 
foreign and domestic enterprise, we do so in 
the knowledge of the difficulties, but we 
are confident that they will be surmounted. 

These facts about American policy are 
probably familiar to many of you, and you 
may therefore be disappointed if this is all 
I have to say. I realize that you probably 
expect me, as a recent arrival, to say some- 
thing about the scene in Washington—per- 
haps to tell you something you have not 
heard. But that is not so easy in these days 
of transatlantic radio and telephone. In 
this respect, the diplomat of my great-great- 
grandfather’s day had a real advantage. 
Perhaps the exploits of Commander Shepard 
and of Major Gagarin presage the day when 
an ambassador can travel so fast that he can 
again beat the news to his new post. But 
for the time being I must reconcile myself 
to the fact that you are as familiar with the 
outward changes in Washington as I. 

If I can’t bring you news, however, I can 
at least give you some impressions that I 
have taken with me from home. There is in 
Washington nowadays a new dynamism, a 
search for positive solutions. Equally im- 
pressive, though less immediately notice- 
able, there is a sense of continuity. This is 
a familiar phenomenon in the United States 
when a new administration takes office. The 
methods used, the strategies adopted, may 
differ from President to President, but the 
basic goals of American policy are remark- 
ably stable. This administration has not 
changed these basic goals for they conform 
to the deeply held convictions and aspira- 
tions of the American people. 

_Those aspirations are very similar to those 
of most other peoples. The American wants 
peace, but the honorable and just peace he 
insists upon; he wants to keep what eco- 
nomic security he has already achieved; and 
he insists on his right to have a say in deter- 
mining his own fate on earth. But, because 
he recognizes the responsibilities that go 
with prosperity and power, and because he 

that nations today are interde- 
pendent, his aspirations go beyond these 
very personal aims. In an address before 
the American Chamber of Commerce the 
American Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
recently summed up these more far-reach- 
ing aspirations in these few words: to build 
a decent world order by peaceful means if 
possible.“ 
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What does the average American have 
in mind when he says he wants “a decent 
world order”? He wants to see the rest of 
the world at peace. He wants to see little 
countries as well as big ones free from domi- 
nation by other countries—including the 
United States. He does not want his coun- 
try to seize the territory of others. He is 
not only willing, but would insist, that a 
substantial part of our income and our tech- 
nical knowledge be used to improve the 
lot of newer or less fortunate countries. This 
desire to help the less fortunate countries 
overcome their age-old poverty was reflected 
in President Kennedy’s inaugural address: 

“To those people in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves for 
whatever period is required—not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because 
we seek their votes, but because it is right.” 

At the same time, the average American 
sees a mortal threat to all of these aspira- 
tions in the aggressive drive of international 
communism. And he is convinced that So- 
viet imperialism feeds on poverty and hun- 
ger wherever they exist and seeks to exploit 
for its own ends the universal desire of co- 
lonial countries for self-government. In the 
modern world no people are so isolated as 
not to be able to compare their lot with that 
of more fortunate nations. There was a time 
when poverty bred resignation. Today it 
breeds resentment and hatred. These are 
the emotions on which the Communist offen- 
sive thrives. 

Now the American people feel deeply that 
the Soviet offensive, reinforced as it is by 
the rising aspirations of less fortunate peo- 
ple, poses a threat not only to their own secu- 
rity, but to the freedom of the less-developed 
countries themselves. So they are prepared 
to go far to meet this threat. They hope 
that economic and other nonmilitary aid 
will suffice. But they are ready if necessary 
to meet armed aggression with arms. And 
they are not willing to see any American 
administration lay down its arms, while its 
opponents keep their own weapons—includ- 
ing sabotage, terrorism, and disregard for 
the truth, 

These are reasons for my own conviction 
that the basic objectives and policies of the 
United States have not and will not 
change unless the state of the world changes, 
whatever may be the differences in empha- 
sis and method. 

As I have already suggested, while the 
overall objectives of the United States have 
changed hardly at all, the methods of achiev- 
ing them do change. And, of course, those 
are today under intensive study. One phase 
of this reappraisal which must interest 
everyone here is the current reexamination 
of the aid program. I do not know what 
the results of that examination will be. I 
do not know how the limited resources avail- 
able will be divided among the dozens of 
countries who desperately need our ald and 
the many more whose need is less desperate. 
Nor do I know what old forms of aid may be 
eliminated and what new forms may take 
their place. 

But I am certain that whatever may be 
the effect on the program in Spain—and to 
whatever extent existing forms of aid may 
be replaced by more normal commercial and 
investment relations—the basic objective of 
American policy will remain the same; name- 
ly, to help Spain, within our capacity, to 
make the fullest use of her human and ma- 
terial resources, and to encourage and help 
her to play a major role in international or- 
ganizations and particularly in the coopera- 
tive battle of the free world for the mainte- 
nance of its freedom. 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, it is of 


more than passing interest today, on the 
26th anniversary of the start of what 
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proved to be General Franco’s successful 
assault on the Communist conspiracy in 
Spain, to note that, while the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and more 
especially our State Department, valued 
the friendship and good will of the 
Spanish people and their leader, the peo- 
ples of both Spain and the United 
States are encountering all sorts of ef- 
forts to disturb that friendship, and to 
dispel that good will. 

Although we know that the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt made special 
overtures of friendship to Spain in 1936, 
we also know that some segments of the 
group of men who were then powerful 
in Washington succumbed to Red propa- 
ganda. They have not yet recovered, 
and seem to continue doing all in their 
power to mislead and confuse the Ameri- 
can people by sustaining as factual and 
true even those portions of Communist 
propaganda which are known in Ameri- 
can Government circles to be anything 
but factual and true. 

It has been said, no doubt rightfully, 
that what is needed in the relationship 
between Spain and the United States is 
knowledgeable understanding below the 
level of Government, and unders 
on the part of the people of both nations 
based on authentic information. 

Americans know that Spain possesses . 
a distinctive culture developed to a high 
degree down through many centuries. 
We know, too, of Spain's remarkable art 
treasures, her paintings, her architec- 
ture, her literature, her historical build- 
ings, her dances, and the amazing beauty 
of her landscape. However, we know 
next to nothing of her Government and 
her leaders, other than General Franco, 
and scarcely anything at all about her 
politics and her people. On the other 
hand, America and Americans are not 
too well understood by Spaniards. This 
lack of knowledge on both sides is a de- 
terrent to friendship. 

If segments of our press, columnists, 
commentators, and broadcasters, were to 
confine themselves to the ion 
of factual information regarding Spain 
and its people, rather than to rehash 
Red propaganda, it would prove a great 
help. On some occasions, public officials 
have cooperated—innocently perhaps— 
with broadcasters, especially, in the dis- 
semination of inaccurate and misleading 
information about Spain, and events 
taking place there, from which the 
American public rightfully or wrong- 
fully gains misimpressions and 
misinformation. 

Today, July 18, 1962, is a day that the 
free world should accept as important 
historically; as a day on which the free 
world should be thankful it has Spain 
as an ally and a friend; as a day of cele- 
bration, presenting an opportunity for 
the American people and the free world 
to congratulate Spain on its sturdy stand 
against communism, and send best 
wishes for success in the future to the 
people of Spain, thus clearly indicating 
keen appreciation of Spain’s gallant 
stand against communism and its 
spread. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in this rapidly changing world 
with its transitions to national inde- 
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pendence and shifting of economic bal- 
ances, we in the United States have a 
responsibility to better know and under- 
stand the Government and the people of 
Spain. 

Despite reams of unfavorable pub- 
licity given the Franco government, the 
charges of dictatorship and suppression 
of the free will of the people, we must 
recognize the emergence of this nation 
into the economic and political sphere 
as a European power, a significant con- 
tributor to the defense of the Western 
World, and eventually a full-time part- 
ner in the fast approaching idea of 
European economic unity, as best ex- 
pressed in the Common Market. 

We already have this with the exist- 
ing Spanish Government, dating back to 
the World War I period. It kept the 
pledge to remain neutral during the Al- 
lied campaign in North Africa. It per- 
mitted safe passage across its domain 
for American airmen and many thou- 
sands of French resistance fighters mak- 
ing their way to assist in the North 
African campaign, this in the face of 
repeated threats of invasion by the Axis 
Powers. At this time Spain became a 
haven for thousands of persecuted Jew- 
ish refugees. 

The Spanish Government was the 
first neutral nation to place an embargo 
on the export of materials that were 
being shipped or transshipped to Ger- 
many. Spain was also the first nation 
to conclude a permanent air agreement 
with the United States, which granted 
us landing rights for military as well as 
civilian planes. We also established 
military airbases on Spanish soil. In 
return, we have given economic aid 
which has been of material assistance 
in bringing order out of chaos in the 
struggle to achieve national economic 
stability. 

Lest we forget, Spain was an economic 
and physical shambles following the 
years of civil war that ended in 1939. 
The bitterness and the hatred out of 
the conflict was not soon forgotten and 
its intensity impeded what might have 
been a more orderly rehabilitation. The 
transition to a new government met with 
passionate and intense opposition that 
necessitated extreme measures that un- 
fortunately were imposed for too long. 
The new Government, under these pres- 
sures, made many mistakes, internal, 
economic, and political. The rights and 
the freedoms of the Spanish people were 
also too long being restored. 

In 1947 a popular referendum ap- 
proved the law of succession, created a 
Council of the Realm and a three-man 
Regency to prepare for a return to the 
monarchy, which is the desire of the 
Spanish people. As such, Spain has 
been constitutionally a monarchy since 
that date, and is prepared for an or- 
derly transition, without fear of revolu- 
tion. 

The material strength of the military 
and the spiritual strength of the Catho- 
lic Church will insure the prompt and 
peaceful transfer of power to the new 
monarchial regime. It will be aided and 
abetted by the force of public opinion 
in the nation, which has come to cher- 
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ishing and protecting the newly won 
freedoms. 

The progressive steps of liberation for 
the Spanish people continued with the 
signing of the Agreements of 1953, which 
set Spain on a course dedicated to a 
great enterprise of economic develop- 
ment on a nationwide scale. The ful- 
filling of this national undertaking has 
brought forth increased production in 
the basic industries, other than coal, a 
vast revival in construction of industrial 
plants, commercial establishments, mod- 
ern homes and apartment buildings, 
modern health facilities, improved edu- 
cational facilities, and withal, the right 
and encouragement for labor to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. 

The Government of Spain has rec- 
ognized and profited by correction of 
past mistakes and it is reflected in the 
inspired progress of a revitalized nation. 
It realizes that it must change the 
social structure which is obsolete and 
in many aspects unjust. For the same 
reasons, and to aspire to stronger polit- 
ical institutions and greater freedoms, 
the political structure must also be 
changed. The unjust forms of perse- 
cution practiced against religions, other 
than Roman Catholic, have been eased 
and formal official acceptance of these 
religions has been in progress for some 
time and will very soon be accomplished. 

In the religious connection and predi- 
cated on erroneous information, a rift 
between the Catholic Church and the 
Government of Spain has received much 
publication through the news media. Au- 
thentic and on-the-scene reports from 
Spain indicate otherwise. While the 
church has not always agreed with the 
Franco government, it has completely 
retained its status because of its spirit- 
ual interest in the welfare of the Span- 
ish people. 

This was never more in evidence than 
in the recent coal strike which was sup- 
ported but not instigated by the Cath- 
olic clergy. The strike was unique in 
that the miners struck for an increase 
in the price of coal because of a lagging 
coal industry, similar to our own in the 
United States. 

The strike was supported not only by 
the clergy but by the other labor organi- 
zations in the country. The strength of 
the Catholic Church in Spain was shown 
in this instance. When the Communists 
entered the picture and endeavored to 
promote a nationwide strike that would 
have paralyzed the country, both the 
strikers and the supporters rebelled and 
the Communists were banished from the 
scene as they have always been in Spain. 

The great emergence of Spain will 
come with her acceptance as an associ- 
ate or full member of the Common Mar- 
ket—EEC—an inspired and progressing 
nation of some 30 million offers a cord 
of strength in the future trading world. 
We are in the process of enacting legis- 
lation to gear our national economy to 
meet the oncoming competitive chal- 
lenge of the Common Market. No valid 
reason exists for us to spurn the poten- 
tial of a 30 million people export market 
for our products, particularly when the 
source of the market is based on a desire 
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to expand our ties of international 
friendship. 

This can be best brought about by a 
sincere endeavor on the part of the 
American people to know and under- 
stand the rising generations of Spain, 
& people who have not been our enemy 
since Admiral Dewey brought his flag- 
ship Olympia back to an American port 
over 60 years ago. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great feeling of pleasure that I con- 
gratulate the Spanish people on the 26th 
anniversary of the commencement of 
their great struggle for freedom against 
the ugly forces of communism that 
threatened their existence 26 years ago. 

Under the superb leadership of Gen- 
eral Franco the Spanish people sur- 
vived a long and brutal civil war fo- 
mented by the forces of international 
communism. The free world will for- 
ever be indebted to the gallant, heroic, 
and courageous performance of the 
Spanish people and their leaders. 

That same endurance and courage so 
clearly displayed by the Spanish nation, 
its armies, its people, and its courageous 
leader, in their fight against the Red 
menace is clearly apparent in the his- 
tory of Spanish exploration and settle- 
ment of this great American Continent. 

Today, the forces endangering our 
Nation are more insidious than any 
mankind has ever before faced. The 
action taken by the Spanish people on 
the 18th of July 1936, continuing to April 
1, 1938, forestalled the infestation of the 
Communist cancer throughout the Med- 
iterranean world. 

This battle-tested ally can be counted 
upon to stand firmly with the West in 
the crucial days to come. 

Again I congratulate a God-fearing 
people on their anniversary and can as- 
sure the Chief of State, General Franco, 
and the Spanish people that the right 
thinking, fairminded, and moralistic 
Americans will always note and long re- 
member the historic date of July 18, 

36. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
as one outstanding personality stated 
after spending 4 years in Spain, it is a 
strange phenomenon after returning to 
the United States that questions are 
asked in a rhetorical manner, What the 
questioner looks for is confirmation of 
preconceived and prejudiced ideas; they 
are totally unreceptive to information 
that would be fundamentally contrary to 
their thinking. This reaction is not con- 
fined to any one group; it seems to be 
general; however, it is lessening. 

We must remember that relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain were 
conceived under the sign of friendship. 
When the founders of the United States 
were seeking their independence, Spain 
was sympathetic from the outset, assist- 
ing us in arms, money, and diplomacy. 
We must remember also that Spain and 
the infant United States exchanged am- 
bassadors in 1785, 6 years before the 
British, that a treaty of friendship was 
signed by the United States and Spain 
in 1795 by which Spain granted free nav- 
igation on the Mississippi. 

Spain has and always will be a great 
and dependable ally of the United States. 
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I extend my warm regards to the 
Spanish people on their historic national 
holiday. I also extend my congratula- 
tions to the masterful presentation by 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER], 
who deserves great praise for his efforts. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I consider Spain one of our great allies— 
historically, culturally, and in her con- 
cept of Christian principles. 

Spain's unswerving militant, consist- 
ent, and successful victory over the god- 
less Soviets places her historically among 
the great nations of our civilization. 

The Christian world will long remem- 
ber the sacrifices in life, blood and gold 
made a quarter of a century ago by the 
fathers, sons, mothers, and daughters of 
Spain to preserve the dignity and char- 
acter of their beloved country against 
the virulent communistic scourge. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored and pleased to join with my 
very able and distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER], outstanding member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
has presented such an impressive and 
convincing presentation in support of 
continued, cordial relations between our 
own Government and the Government 
of Spain. 

I am proud to share with the Ameri- 
can people the great respect, affection, 
and admiration which we all feel for the 
people of Spain, whose warmth and 
friendship our Nation has enjoyed for so 
many years and who are bound to us by 
so many strong, historic ties, some of 
which go back to the discovery of our 
country, 

The Spanish people and their kinfolk 
in the many lands of our own hemisphere 
and elsewhere in the world are noted for 
their vibrant spirit, their rich language, 
their lofty culture, their love of art, 
music and the humanities, their in- 
domitable courage in the face of ad- 
versity and turmoil and their passionate 
devotion to personal liberty, even under 
circumstances of bitter sacrifice and suf- 
fering, and their strong unbending re- 
ligious faith in the face of oppression and 
tyranny. 

The Spanish people are indeed a great 
people. They have made monumental 
contributions to the progress and ad- 
vancement of Western civilization and 
their influence in our own hemisphere 
has touched upon not only our own 
Nation, but many of the neighboring 
great nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

We are bound to them with many 
strong, unalterable, and precious links 
of amity and mutual respect. We are 
greatly indebted to them for their long- 
continued friendship and their unwaver- 
ing interest and loyalty in the cause of 
protecting the values of the rich civili- 
zation we jointly prize. 

For the past generation or more, they 
have literally been through the crucible 
of fire, which tested their strength of 
purpose and their will to throw off the 
threats of Communist infiltration and 
aggression. In this struggle against Red 
totalitarianism which would sublimate 
and destroy their religious, political, and 
social institutions, they have stood 
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steadfast and they have demonstrated 
to the world their unfaltering resolution 
to oppose Marxist conquest of their his- 
toric land. 

Moreover, they have alined themselves 
with our Nation and other nations of 
the free world in checking the ravages 
and grave dangers of world communism. 
In this struggle, we have encouraged and 
supported them and they, in turn, have 
been loyal to our cause. Their leader- 
ship has shown repeatedly its firm, un- 
yielding purpose never to allow godless 
communism to fasten its grip upon their 
beautiful country and God-fearing peo- 
ple, and they have proved their willing- 
ness to stand firm, notwithstanding 
pressures, threats and overt active con- 
spiracies against their Government and 
nation. 

For this reason, no one can question 
their nation is strategic and most valu- 
able in defending against the inroads of 
Communist infiltration and aggression 
and no one can question that they are 
on our side in the epochal struggle for 
survival of Western civilization and all 
that it means to mankind. Standing 
together loyally with our allies of free- 
dom we will always prevail. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of high 
privilege, as well as with profound affec- 
tion to the Spanish people and gratitude 
for their firm support of our cause, that 
I am especially pleased today to con- 
gratulate the Spanish Government and 
the Spanish people upon their marked 
and distinguished cooperation with the 
free world and their demonstrated will- 
ingness and zeal to defend it whenever 
it is challenged by Communist zealots 
and despots. 

I am also very happy to commend the 
leadership and the people of Spain for 
their tenacity of purpose and their 
fidelity to our cause and to urge again, 
as I have done in the past, that our great 
Nation not only gratefully welcome the 
cooperation of this great nation and 
great people but that we continue to 
hold out the hand of friendship, encour- 
agement and assistance to them to the 
end that our nations may be brought 
closer together in our defense of free- 
dom and in our quest for personal liberty, 
justice, and peace. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with the excellent presentation 
of the distinguished Member from New 
Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER] on the subject 
of our friend and ally, Spain, I would 
like to incorporate in the RECORD a quo- 
tation from one of the alltime great 
statesmen of the world, Sir Winston 
Churchill, who has stated repeatedly: 

There is no doubt that if Spain had 
yielded to German blandishments, the 
Straits of Gibraltar would have been closed, 
all access to the Mediterranean would have 
been cut off, and the Spanish coasts would 
have become nesting places for German U- 
boats. Spain injured neither us nor the 
United States in the war, and as for freedom, 
I can say there’s more liberty in Spain under 
Franco than there is in any country behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


I am very pleased to pay my respects 
together with my colleagues to the 
Spanish people and their great Chief of 
State, General Franco, on the anniver- 
sary of the commencement of their suc- 
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cessful ousting of the Communist 
menace. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Spanish people realized that their 
most sacred institutions were being de- 
stroyed by the ruling power, that the 
family as a fundamental unit in the life 
of the country was not respected and 
their most cherished religious belief was 
challenged by government agencies in 
power in 1936, they decided to bring 
Spain back to its traditional customs and 
dignity. 

We all know that the Spaniards had 
to fight a hard civil war in order to lib- 
erate themselves from communism. 
After the war, they restored the tradi- 
tional principles upon which the family 
life is based and started to build again 
their life under these old principles but 
looking toward the future. 

They have succeeded fully in their at- 
tempt to create a modern country while 
retaining their traditional institutions. 
One of the most interesting developments 
has been the concessions of equal rights 
to men and women. Under old laws 
many restrictions prevented women from 
having the same rights as men, mainly 
in the professional field. Those restric- 
tions have disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of those concerning professions 
which are not suitable to women. With 
that special feeling of chivalry that is a 
Spanish characteristic, they have pro- 
tected women against the loss of femi- 
nine conditions that some professions 
imply. They have also established the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 

This is only one of the progressive de- 
velopments which have taken place in 
Spain. This country now lives in peace 
and looks to the future with optimism 
and enthusiasm. Life in Spain is com- 
parable to that in the most advanced 
countries and the decision to apply for 
admission to the European Common 
Market is a clear sign of how much this 
country has improved. 

‘Today is the Spanish national holiday, 
a holiday that was established to com- 
memorate the revolution which made 
possible Spain’s peace, progress and hap- 
piness, a day dedicated to both the liv- 
ing and the dead who struggled to pre- 
serve the integrity and character of their 
sacred country with success unmatched 
in the history of the world. Theirs was 
a magnificent victory against the brutal 
insidious forces of communism. 

I congratulate the Spanish people, 
their great Chief of State, General Fran- 
co, and those who made the supreme 
sacrifice for their beloved country. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I join 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] in con- 
gratulating an historic friend and ally, 
Spain, and its Chief of State, General 
Franco, on the 26th anniversary of their 
heroic and successful undertaking 
against Communist Russia. Theirs was 
a glorious victory over communistic ter- 
rorism, villainy and tyranny. 

The United States and all other free 
nations of the world are indebted to 
Spain, to its people and its Chief of State, 
General Franco. I have seen Spain as 
early as 13 years ago unjustly and unfair- 
ly treated, not only by some of its Euro- 
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pean neighbors but by some individuals 
all over the globe. 

I am happy to see a distinct change for 
the beter in our treatment of a historic 
friend. I am happy that our great Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy has recently ex- 
tended a warm and friendly hand to the 
Spanish people and the Spanish Chief 
of State through the new Spanish Am- 
bassador, Antonio Garrigues. 

I am particularly interested in the ef- 
forts of the Spanish Government to im- 
prove the lot of the farmer. Spain is 
primarily an agricultural country with 
about two-thirds of the population draw- 
ing its living in one way or another from 
agriculture. Practically the entire 
southern two-thirds of the nation are in- 
volved in farming and the conditions 
there are somewhat similar to the south- 
ern part of Italy. The Spanish Govern- 
ment is doing everything in its power to 
get foreign credits for this purpose and 
in the meantime is encouraging as best 
it can Spanish traditional export prod- 
ucts such as citrus fruits, wine, olives 
and olive oil. It is only since 1957 that 

agriculture is getting the offi- 
cial help that we take for granted, such 
as price supports, higher farm prices, 
agricultural information services, and 
so forth. Spanish reserves are being fed 
not only by agricultural exports, but by 
tourists, earnings by Spanish citizens 
abroad that are repatriated to Spain—a 
big item—and trying to slow down im- 
ports of nonessentials such as automo- 
biles and luxury goods. All this is be- 
ing plowed back not only in industry 
but in agriculture as the Government is 
bending all its efforts not only to be self- 
sufficient in food but to improve the 
standard of all of its people; I under- 
stand that where irrigation in the mod- 
ern sense has been used, such as in the 
southeast section of Spain, spectacular 
gains have been made, How far it will 
succeed will depend on its own efforts 
and on the credits which will be ac- 
corded. Spain is at the threshold of 
enormous development which will great- 
ly help this nation and all its people. 

I salute and congratulate the Spanish 
people and their great and successful 
Chief of State, General Franco. 

Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
July 18, 1962, is not just an ordinary day. 
It is far, far more than that. It is an 
historic day on the world calendar. It is, 
for the free world, a day for thanks- 
giving, a day for celebrating, and a day 
for congratulating. 

As a day for thanksgiving, the free 
world should spend it in thanking the 
Spanish people and their great leader, 
General Franco, for having combined on 
July 18, 1936, in the successful initiation 
of an all-out victorious attack on the 
Red scourge of the world, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

As a day of celebration, the free world 
should spend it celebrating the fact of 
Spain’s enormous contribution to world 
peace, a contribution so costly in Spanish 
lives and money and energy. 

As a day of congratulations, the free 
world should spend it sending individual 
personal messages of congratulation to 
the Spanish people and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment for their unselfish devotion to 
the cause of world freedom and peace 
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at the very moment in 1936 when the 
Communist conspiracy in Spain was at 
the height of its strength and appeared 
destined to plunge not only Spain but as 
well the rest of Western Europe into 
satellitic serfdom. 

Spain, a country with a glorious past, 
a vigorous present, and a promising 
future, a country rich in tradition and 
with a wondrous culture, has given the 
world many reasons to admire and re- 
spect her, and to love her, but none so 
understandable as Spain’s gallant battle 
from 1936 to 1939 against the Red forces 
intent on overrunning immediately the 
entire Iberian Peninsula, and all of 
Western Europe thereafter. 

As for us, the people of the United 
States, we especially should be thank- 
ful we have the friendship and loyalty 
of Spain and her leader. We should 
celebrate if for no other reason than that 
Spain and her great leader put into our 
hands that extra strategic strength 
which assured us our present impregna- 
ble military might, which is the greatest 
of all war deterrents. As December 7, 
1941, was characterized by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a day of infamy— 
July 18, 1936, could well be characterized 
as a day of rejoicing by the free world. 

I am pleased to join my colleagues in 
wishing the people of Spain and their 
great Chief of State, Generalissimo 
Franco, great success for the future on 
this their historic national holiday. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, friends, 
and admirers of Spain, the world over, 
today celebrate the 26th anniversary of 
the beginning of that gallant country’s 
bold attack on the Communist con- 
spiracy in Spain, and the subsequent 
saving from communism the free world 
and Christianity of the whole Iberian 
Peninsula, and, probably, all of Western 
Europe. 

The major plan or plot of the Commu- 
nists, as is very well known, anticipated 
in 1936 the conquest of Western Europe 
starting in action against Spain and 
spreading, following the predicted vic- 
tory in Spain to Italy, France, and 
Portugal, and finally to the British Isles, 
thus creating a mammoth satellite com- 
prising all of Western Europe for commu- 
nism, more specifically for Communist 
Russia. 

Today, friends and admirers of Spain, 
and her gallant people, will celebrate 
quietly, will express their gratitude to 
the Spanish people, will give thanks for 
such a stalwart as General Franco, and 
will admit gladly that through Spain’s 
sacrifice and cooperation the free world, 
by way of the United States, achieved 
that extra degree of strategic military 
strength so essential to a foolproof war 
deterrent. 

As anyone knows, who knows Spain, 
her history and her people, her culture 
and her tradition and her geography as 
well as her leader, she will remain, all 
opposing efforts to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the stanch friend and ally of 
the United States and the free world, 
come what may. 

Former Ambassador Lodge, in a recent 
televised broadcast, struck an intelligent 
and responsive chord when he stated: 

The fact that they (the Spaniards) have 
a different form of government than ours 
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does not mean we cannot be friends. There 
are many more dictatorships in the world 
than there are democracies. I think that we 
Americans have to decide what is our objec- 
tive. Is it to unite our world to combat 
communism? Or, are we trying to reform 
the world? I think we ought to try to under- 
stand more and to judge less. I think that 
we should try to unite rather than to try 
to reform. 


Mr. Speaker, according to our State 
Department, the strategy of our foreign 
policy is to attain and extend a combina- 
tion of strength and unity that will, in 
the first instance, render the United 
States, the Atlantic Community, and all 
other free world nations unassailable, 
and at the same time make freedom and 
cooperation attractive. 

Obviously, since Spain—thanks to her 
own definition and victorious battle 
against the Communist conspiracy—is a 
nation of the free world, is also an 
extraordinarily and valuable ally of the 
United States and the free world, and 
admittedly has given the United States 
and the free world the key strategic mili- 
tary advantage over the Communist 
enemy that is so necessary to establish 
beyond doubt a military might consti- 
tuting the perfect war deterrent, it nec- 
essarily follows that, if we are to carry 
out the strategy of our own foreign 
policy, we must make every effort to 
unite in friendship and harmony with 
Spain and its able leader, General 
Franco. 

It seems clear to the authentic anti- 
Communist in the United States who 
does not pussyfoot, that American- 
Spanish friendship, more especially at a 
level below government and officialdom, 
should be cultivated in every manner 
possible. 

Today, July 18, is a day that should be 
celebrated throughout the free world for 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Spanish nation, and its Chief of State, 
for its magnificent stand against the 
Communists 26 years ago and its total 
victory some 3 years later. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I too 
am happy to join with my colleagues in 
honoring a great people, a great country 
for their invaluable contribution to the 
Western World in throttling and repel- 
ling from within their borders the com- 
munistic menace. 

We and the free world owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Spanish people living 
and dead who made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the successful defense of their be- 
loved country. 

To this day Spain is wholeheartedly 
again contributing to the defense of the 
Western World through its bilateral base 
agreement with the United States. The 
agreements reached in September 1953 
are a most important asset in the de- 
fense of Western European and Medi- 
terranean areas as well as Spain’s own 
defense. 

Even military leaders in our services 
have told me time and time again, that 
they have experienced the finest and 
most loyal cooperation from the Span- 
ish military and the civilian population. 

I might also add that the morale of 
our people stationed in Spain is the 
finest in any of our oversea establish- 
ments. This indeed is comforting news. 
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I say we should exert every effort to 
continue this fine cooperation and 
morale. 

I join with the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] 
and my colleagues in extending felicita- 
tions to the Spanish people, the Spanish 
Government and their illustrious Chief 
of State, General Franco, in celebrating 
the 26th anniversary of the commence- 
ment of their world famous victory over 
the ruthless communistic forces. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years the United 
States has enjoyed excellent relations 
with our friend and ally, Spain. The 
Spanish Government has permitted this 
country to situate key military facilities 
on Spanish soil. These installations are 
vital, not only to the defense of the 
Iberian Peninsula and the Mediter- 
ranean waterway, but to the entire free 
world. Spain is an ardent foe of inter- 
national communism. It is comforting 
to know that we can always count on 
the Spanish people to join with us in 
forming a bulwark against this interna- 
tional conspiracy. I certainly hope that 
the friendly relations which we have en- 
joyed with the Spanish Government and 
people will continue for many, many 
years, 

I extend my sincere wishes to the 
Spanish people and their great and ac- 
complished Chief of State, General Fran- 
cisco Franco, on this their memorable 
anniversary. 

r. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a traditional close relationship be- 
tween the people of Spain and the people 
of the United States. The people of 
Spain and the Government of Spain are 
strong in their deep faith and their love 
of God and love of neighbor, and when- 
ever we find a people of any nation who 
are possessed of such deep faith, we 
know that in the world of today, they 
are also bitterly opposed to godless or 
atheistic communism. The current his- 
tory of Spain is one of strong opposition 
to the communistic international con- 
spiracy. I have always been a strong 
advocate of friendly and close relations 
between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Spain, 
and particularly between the people of 
both countries. 

In the face of the threat to the entire 
world of atheistic communism, it is nec- 
essary for those who believe in and love 
God to unite together in the common 
cause of preserving the spiritual truths 
and ideals in which we all believe. 

I salute on this quarter century anni- 
versary the brave and heroic people of 
Spain and their leaders who not only 
resisted the communistic hordes who 
would attempt to overtake their country 
but defeated the communistic menace— 
nor should we forget this was the first 
major defeat for the Soviets. 

Nor should we further forget that we 
see first hand in this day and age the 
same communistic yokeful tyranny 
throughout the world. 

It is a great blessing and comfort to 
know we have the friendship and coop- 
eration and respect of a great ally such 
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as Spain. I extend my warm congratu- 
lations to the Spanish people and their 
head of state, General Franco. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the face of mounting Com- 
munist successes of recent years and 
their ever invidious prowling and schem- 
ing for more it is most unwise for us to 
take things for granted in our relations 
with Spain—that is, confining ourselves 
to the functioning of our base agree- 
ments and ignoring the vast reservoir of 
assets she can contribute to the strength- 
ening of the Western World psycho- 
logically and militarily. We must never 
forget Spain’s strategic geographical po- 
sition, her deep-rooted Catholic culture, 
her 30 million citizens, with their tradi- 
tional proven fighting qualities and of 
course her parental relationships with 
nearly every one of our Latin American 
neighbors. To secure these advantages 
of a great country and a great people 
should be an ever constant objective on 
our part—we should not expect Spain 
to accord freely all her advantages with- 
out extending a firm and undisguised 
friendly hand—and I am pleased to see 
this administration under our great 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy ex- 
tending a friendly hand to the Spanish 
people and the Spanish Government. I 
am also pleased to know that General 
Franco has sent a longtime friend of 
the United States as his Ambassador. I 
refer to Antonio Garrigues whose 10 chil- 
dren claim American blood by reason of 
their late mother having been born in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

My sincere wishes and congratulations 
to the Spanish people and their great 
Chief of State General Franco on this 
historic anniversary of the commence- 
ment of their successful uprising and 
subsequent defeat of the Communists. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] 
for the meticulous care he has shown 
in the preparation of his material re- 
garding our great and historic friend, 
Spain. 

The present fine attitude of our Presi- 
dent and the administration toward 
Spain constitutes one of the most im- 
portant foundation stones of our foreign 
policy. 

Spain and the United States not only 
share common traditions and aspirations 
but are inextricably bound in a com- 
mon cause; together we are united 
against the relentless challenge of inter- 
national communism. We need not em- 
phasize the strategic position Spain holds 
south of the Pyrenees and at the gate- 
way of the Mediterranean. This ad- 
vantage has been given to the free world 
in the joint air and naval base agree- 
ments entered into on September 26, 
1953, which are now in their 10th year 
and considered one of the greatest in- 
vestments this country has outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 

It is my firm conviction that the 
continuation of friendly and fruitful 
Spanish-American relations is one of 
the most important contributing factors 
to a just and durable peace. 
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I congratulate the Spanish people and 
their great Chief of State on this their 
26th anniversary of throwing off the 
ruthless, degrading, oppressive, mon- 
strous, international communistic con- 
spiracy. Long live Spain and its gallant 
people. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now 26 years since Spain successfully 
repelled the drive of the Communist 
movement to establish a beachhead on 
the Iberian Peninsula. 

I believe it is fitting for us to congratu- 
late the Spanish nation on that victory 
and on her achievements during the 
years that followed. 

These congratulations are especially 
in order when we consider the tremen- 
dous cost to that nation of the Spanish 
Civil War. That cost could not be meas- 
ured in terms of physical destruction 
alone. It went beyond that. Like our 
own Civil War, the conflict in Spain left 
bitterness, resentment and deep wounds 
in its wake. And many of these wounds 
took a long time to heal. 

When we look at Spain during the past 
decade—when we look at Spain today 
and look at that country objectively— 
we should be able to appreciate her 
achievements. Spain has come a long 
way since the bleak and hungry days of 
her civil war, both in terms of improve- 
ments in the living conditions of her 
Own people, and in terms of her substan- 
tial contribution to the collective defense 
of the free world against the menace of 
communism. 

We should not forget that contribu- 
tion. Our strategic bases in Spain and 
related operations have constituted, 
during the past decade, an important 
element of the defense of the free world. 

But there are other gratifying changes 
in Spain as well—changes which seem to 
indicate that Spain is moving toward 
fuller, more vital participation in the so- 
cial, economic, and political lifestream 
of the reconstructed free Europe. 

Some of these trends were mentioned 
recently by the new and highly esteemed 
Ambassador of Spain to the United 
States, His Excellency Don Antonio Gar- 
rigues. 

They include Spain’s attempt to shift 
from a domestic policy of stability to a 
policy of development; Spain’s applica- 
tion for association with the Common 
Market—an application, we are assured, 
made with full awareness of all the terms 
of the Treaty of Rome; and the apparent 
new realization, new drive, new momen- 
tum for an increase in the pace of evolu- 
tionary change taking place in the inter- 
nal political and social structure of the 
Spanish nation. 

Reports of this new momentum have 
reached us from several sources. Let me 
quote, for instance, from the remarks of 
Ambassador Garrigues, as reported in 
our local press. He said recently: 

We must change our social structure, 
which is in many ways obsolete and in many 
aspects unjust. We have to change our 


economic structure in order to go from 
stabilization to development. 


He went on to say— 
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We have to change our political structure 
to go to a regime of stronger political insti- 
tutions and of greater freedom. 


These are significant admissions by 
an ambassador who represents a great 
and brave nation whose culture, tradi- 
tion, and historical enterprises have 
greatly enriched our own American 
heritage. 

I was impressed by Ambassador Gar- 
rigues’ statements and other indications 
of the changes which appear to be tak- 
ing place in Spain. 

In observing this anniversary, which 
is of such significance to the Spanish 
nation, I want to express my hope that 
the Spanish nation, moved by these 
challenging aspirations, and acting un- 
der wise and forward-looking leadership, 
will attain the full flowering of the 
blessings and the heritage of free insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to think that, next 
to England, Spain is our stanchest, 
safest, most loyal, and potentially use- 
ful ally in the struggle against com- 
munism. 

It is about time some segments of our 
people, particularly some segments of 
the press, abandon their unfounded 
prejudices against General Franco and 
his regime and begin to understand the 
importance of aiding and cultivating 
the Spanish people for our own safety in 
the future. Any fair and honest ap- 
praisal would develop the theory that 
Spain is our friend and most hopeful 
investment and our safest protection 
against dangers which confront us on 
every side, 

I was most encouraged by the remarks 
made by our great President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, when receiving the cre- 
dentials of the new Spanish Ambassador, 
Antonio Garrigues. »He said: 

I am deeply gratified, Mr. Ambassador, 
that your country has sent such a good 
friend of the United States as yourself to 
represent Spain in Washington and I ap- 
preciate the bonds of family and esteem 
which draw you so closely to this country. 
I assure you that this friendship and ad- 
miration is reciprocated and I again extend 
my full and frank cooperation and that of 
my Government to you in your important 
mission. May your stay in this country be 
pleasant, long, and fruitful for both our 
nations. 


I congratulate the distinguished Mem- 
ber from New Jersey [Mr. CORNELIUS 
GALLAGHER], for his eloquent presenta- 
tion in behalf of our friend Spain, a long- 
pact historic, faithful, loyal and effective 

y. 

I also congratulate the Spanish people 
and their great leader General Francisco 
Franco who has steered the Spanish 
Ship of State successfully for a quarter 
of a century on the anniversary of one 
of the great days in Spanish history. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to the presentation 
of the distinguished Member from New 
Jersey [Mr. CORNELIUS GALLAGHER] for 
whom I have affectionate regard on the 
subject of Spain and its 26th anniver- 
sary of the Spanish people’s uprising 
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against the vulturistic, uncivilized com- 
munistic conspiracy. 

I have been in Spain, have met with 
the Chief of State Franco, Cabinet 
Members and the Spanish people; sel- 
dom have I ever found a greater warmth, 
a greater friendliness nor a greater ap- 
preciation on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the people for the assistance 
received from the United States over the 
past decade, and by the same token, we 
have a warm feeling for the Spanish 
people, their culture, their music, their 
art, their courage, and their heroism. 

There can be little doubt that the 
values of Western civilization must be 
strongly maintained in the face of the 
threat of the international communistic 
conspiracy for world domination. Spain 
has been foremost among those who 
have recognized this threat and acted 
as a bulwark against the vicious tide 
which has attempted to engulf us. 

It is reassuring to know we can count 
on a strong and effective ally as Spain 
in facing the common danger of atheis- 
tic communism. 

It gives me a great feeling of security 
and pleasure to pay tribute and felici- 
tate a great, gallant, and heroic people 
and their Chief of State in observing the 
26th anniversary of the beginning of 
their eventual victory over the godless 
Communists. 

Although Spain may not have the 
freedoms that we hoast of, it has through 
its leaders established law and order and 
laid the basis for a burgeoning and 
prosperous economy. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is currently engaged, as a 
partner of the sister Republics in this 
hemisphere, in a gigantic endeavor to 
carry out a peaceful revolution through- 
out Latin America. The Alliance for 
Progress aims at bringing peace, stabil- 
ity, bread, justice, and a full share in the 
benefits of society, to every man, woman 
and child south of the Rio Grande. 

This is a vast undertaking which re- 
quires the combined efforts of every na- 
tion in the hemisphere, and the assist- 
ance of every other country that can 
provide it. But it particularly requires a 
full and sympathetic understanding of 
the character and culture of our neigh- 
bors to the south. We must never forget 
that it was Spain that discovered the 
New World, that explored and colonized 
large areas of it, including a very con- 
siderable section of our own United 
States. We must also remember that 19 
of the Latin American nations were 
molded by Spain and share Spain’s cul- 
ture, traditions, religion and, to a great 
extent, her character. These basic fac- 
tors have been continuously maintained 
by immigration of Spaniards and by the 
meritorious work of the Spanish clergy, 
both regular and secular, in Central and 
South America. 

The Spaniards are in this sense part 
and parcel of the New World, and we 
should try to utilize their knowledge, 
ability, experience, and proven adapta- 
bility to Latin American countries to the 
fullest in our joint effort for the de- 
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velopment of this triple continent. Sec- 
retary Rusk during his visit to Madrid 
last year stated that our relations with 
Latin America should be of triangular 
nature, having one of its pivots in Ma- 
drid, and I heartily agree. 

On this anniversary of the new dawn 
of the Spanish nation we might well 
benefit the free world by taking advan- 
tage of the ties and culture of our great 
ally Spain in our advancement of the 
Alliance for Progress. Iam sure that the 
Spanish Government and the Spanish 
people will join hands in assuring suc- 
cess of this venture. 

In conclusion I offer my warm con- 
-gratulations to a great and honorable 
people and their great Chief of State 
General Franco on the 26th anniversary 
of the beginning of their successful cam- 
paign in repelling the communistic con- 
spiracy from within its noble borders. 


RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
KINS] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a number of my distinguished col- 
leagues spent several hours on the floor 
of the House attempting to show that 
import restrictions on residual fuel oil 
were causing economic damage to their 
areas. 

Just this weekend, a Washington news- 
paper reported that there was a severe 
shortage of residual oil in this area and 
that supplies for Government installa- 
tions have run low. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit, on the basis of information fur- 
nished me, that contrary to these reports 
there is an oversupply of this foreign- 
produced oil rather than a shortage. I 
believe a simple review of the facts will 
more than justify my statements. 

According to information brought to 
my attention, as of April 1 of this year, 
residual oil imports were increased by 
about 10 percent to an alltime high of 
185 million barrels a year. This in- 
crease was put into effect on the basis 
of forecasts by the Bureau of Mines 
which the Bureau now states were much 
higher than the actual demand for resid- 
ual oil, and despite the fact that the 
level of residual oil on hand in March 
was higher than for any similar period 
during the administration of the oil im- 
port control program. 

The immediate result of this over- 
supply of oil has been a drastic reduction 
in price. The posted cargo price for 
residual oil in New York harbor is now 
$2.05 per barrel, and many consumers 
are buying oil for as little as $1.50 a 
barrel. 

Certainly there can be no case made 
for the statement that there is a short- 
age of residual oil, or that controls have 
had an adverse effect on the economy of 
any section of the United States. 

Rather, Mr. Speaker, a very strong 
case can be made for the fact that ex- 
cessive imports of residual fuel oil have 
had a serious economic effect on large 
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sections of the Appalachian coal-produc- 
ing region. 

My own State of Kentucky produced 
64.7 million tons of bituminous coal last 
year, ranking second only to the great 
State of West Virginia. Yet production 
in 1961 was some 2 million tons less than 
sections of the Appalachian coal-pro- 
ducing region. 

The district which I have the honor 
of representing, Mr. Speaker, contains 
some of the most valuable mining prop- 
erties in the State, and I am well aware 
of the importance of coal to my district 
and State, and the economic damage 
that has resulted from sharply cur- 
tailed production in recent years. 

It is difficult to understand what a 
million tons of coal, or 20 million tons of 
coal means, so I would like to translate 
the figures into something more mean- 
ingful. I would like to translate what 
20 million tons of annual coal produc- 
tion means in revenue to the coal com- 
panies, in taxes to the State and Fed- 
eral Governments, in the effect it has on 
local communities, and, perhaps most 
important, what it means to the miners 
and their families. 

If 20 million more tons of coal were 
produced in Kentucky each year, it 
would have a mine mouth value of $84.4 
million, and it would require 8,160 min- 
ers to produce that tonnage if they con- 
tinued to work an average of 175 days a 
year as they have for the last several 
years. 

Considering that there are presently 
only about 27,000 men employed in Ken- 
tucky coal mines, it is not difficult to 
understand what the addition of some 
8,000 miners would mean, both to the 
men involved and their families, and to 
their communities and the State and 
Federal Governments. 

One easy measure of the impact that 
would be created by adding some 8,000 
miners to the payrolls is the amount of 
Federal and State income taxes they 
would pay. Taking the averages for the 
last several years, 8,000 miners would 
contribute approximately $1.4 million in 
State income taxes and $5.7 million in 
Federal taxes. Added to the $3.5 million 
that the coal companies would pay on 
20 million tons of production, the total 
contribution to the State and Federal 
Governments would be approximately 
$15 million. 

As impressive as that figure may be, it 
by no means tells the whole story. The 
major effect of adding 8,000 miners to 
the payrolls would be felt in the 
numerous communities where they live 
and work. 

Using figures developed by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the result would 
be: $28.2 million more in retail sales 
each year, $21.9 million additional bank 
deposits, 8,667 additional passenger car 
registrations, and 5,994 additional 
workers employed in such fields as re- 
tail trade, personal services, entertain- 
ment and recreation services, and others. 

The overall effect this would have on 
many Kentucky communities is impos- 
sible to measure but it is certain that 
it would greatly enhance their economic 
outlook. 
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This is not just an exercise in economic 
jargon or doubletalk, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause there may be a very practical 
answer to increasing Kentucky’s pro- 
duction of coal by 20 million tons a year, 
and in returning some 8,000 miners to 
the payrolls. 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, lies in 
tightening the controls on the imports 
of residual oil, an action which the ad- 
ministration can take without further 
congressional authorization. 

There is no question but that excessive 
imports of residual oil, dumped along the 
eastern seaboard at low prices, are ad- 
versely affecting the coal industry and 
substantially contributing to unemploy- 
ment in coal areas. 

I sincerely believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
if the administration seriously reviews 
the present residual oil import control 
program it will reach the inescapable 
conclusion that controls must be 
tightened, and put on a long-term 
basis, if the coal industry is to survive 
and continue to make a major contribu- 
tion to the economy of the Nation. 


MORE EVIDENCE OF EFFORTS TO 
GET INFORMATION ABOUT GRAIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH! is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I diligently have worked to 
obtain certain information about grain 
and crops subject to price supports on 
loans: 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION 
AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Los Lunas, Valencia County, N. Met., 

July 9, 1962. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Reference is made to your 
recent inquiry in connection with different 
grain participation under Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan program in Valencia 
County for the years 1958 through 1961. 

Inquiries such as you made, we prefer to 
clear through our State ASCS office before 
we take final action on them. Due to exces- 
sive workload in our ASCS offices these days, 
getting your letter to them and back took 
longer than usual and we regret not getting 
you their answer on action we were to take 
on your inquiry any sooner. 

We enclose herewith State ASCS Notice 
CA-63-1, dated July 3, 1962, covering policy 
to be followed by county ASCS offices in con- 
nection with congressional requests for pro- 
gram data, such as you requested and which 
is self-explanatory. 

Once more, we apologize for the delay in- 
volved in getting this information to you 
any sooner and regret we could not give you 
the information you needed from here; 
however, we are confident you can still se- 
eure it where indicated by the above-men- 
tioned notice. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Ben M. OTERO, 
Office Manager. 
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New Mexico ASCS STATE OFFICE NOTICE 
CA-63-1 
To: County office managers. 
Congressional requests for program and/or 
administrative budget data approved: 
WILLIAM B. Morrow, 
State Executive Director. 


1. PURPOSE 


To inform county offices regarding requests 
for data concerning program and/or admin- 
istrative operations from individual Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 


2. GENERAL 


It has come to our attention that county 
offices from time to time receive requests 
for data concerning program and/or adminis- 
trative operations from individual Members 
of the Congress. 

Many times this information is available 
in Washington or could be made available 
in perhaps slightly different form, but in a 
manner acceptable to the inquiring Member. 

In order to reduce the expense caused 
by duplicating data in a form that may not 
be necessary, please refer these requests to 
this office. We will refer them to our Wash- 
ington office in order that contact may be 
made by a Department liaison representa- 
tive with the Senator or Congressman for 
the purpose of simplifying the preparation 
and delivery of the desired information and 
avoiding duplication of effort. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1962. 

Dear DIRECTOR: For the years 1958, 1959, 
1960, and 1961 I desire the following infor- 
mation for your county: 

How many barley producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 

How many corn producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county each year? 

How many grain sorghum producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

How many oat producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many rye producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many soybean producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many wheat producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many peanut producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many rice producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many cotton producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 

How many farmers participated in the 
programs of two of these crops? How many 
farmers participated in the programs of three 
of these crops? How many farmers partici- 
pated in the programs of four of these crops? 

For this information I shall be grateful. 

Regards, 
LINDLEY Beck WworTH. 


ae ee — ũu· ee 
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LETTERS From U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CON- 
SERVATION COMMITTEES 

UVALDE, TEx., June 12, 1962. 

Mr. LINDLEY BecKworTH, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: In reply to your in- 
quiry concerning loans made through CCC 
in Uvalde County in the past 4 years I sub- 
mit the following: 


Number of | Total amount 
producers loaned 
Corn loans: 
1958. 0 
2 $, Ks 57 
€ 
2 15, 861. 42 
62 38, 600. 
86 200, 672, 43 
21 45, 916. 07 
77 144, 910. 10 
10 12, 000. 00 
2, 978. 30 
2 9, 646, 02 
7 20, 971. 56 


There were no participants in rye, soybean, 
wheat, peanut, or rice in this county. 
Cotton loans were made through the First 
State Bank, The county office does not have 
a record of either the number or amount. 
An estimated 27 farmers participated in 
two of these crops. An estimated 11 farmers 
participated in three of these crops. None 
participated in four of these crops. 
Yours truly, 
H. F. Rucker, 
Office Manager. 


CANADIAN, TEX., 
June 12, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: The following information has 
been compiled for Hemphill County, Tex., 


Commodity 


ye: 
Number of participants. 
Amount loaned 
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in accordance with your request in a letter 
of June 4, 1962: 


Loan program, 1958-60 


Loan program Year Number of] Amount 
producers 
Berea ss oo 1958 14 $8, 596. 76 
1959 0 
1960 0 0 
1961 0 0 
Grain sorghum _____ 1958 16 16, 397. 97 
1959 1 1, 856. 51 
1960 1 928.11 
1961 8 8, 663. 95 
R 1958 175 | 1, 054, 648. 98 
1959 121 496, 416. 35 
1960 112 478, 272. 75 
1961 389, 646. 07 
Cotton snnnd 1958 9 
1959 37 67, 752. 13 
1960 23 41, 917. 90 


Number of producers in 2 programs, number 
of producers in 3 programs, and number 
of producers in 4 programs, years 1958-61 


Number a producers 


Year 


2 pro- | 3 pro- 
grams | grams 


4 pro- 
grams 


No producers participated in the CCC loan 
program for corn, oats, rye, soybeans, pea- 
nuts, or rice. 

Yours very truly, 
Don WATSON, 
County Office Manager, 
Hemphill County 4808. 
OLDHAM County ASCS, 
Vega, Tex., June 7, 1962. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. BECKWORTH: Pursuant to your 
request of June 4, we give you the following 
information: 
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LAMB County, TEX., June 8, 1962. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECĘKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The following information is 
being submitted by Lamb County ASCS 
office, Littlefield, Tex.: 


Producers 
Commodity Year e Total loan 
g 

1958 12 $105, 724. 71 
1958 None N 
1958 1, 4, 949, 338. 12 
1958 1 562. 
1958 38 80, 350. 78 
1958 2,250 | 31, 220, 000. 00 
1959 1 1,816. 76 
1950 None None 
1959 159, 846, 22 
1959 None None 
1959 2 3, 634. 
1959 1, 967 | 32, 398, 000. 00 
1960 1¹ 8, 128. 50 
1960 None None 
1960 2, 656, 539. 06 
1960 None None 
1960 7 26, 038. 
1960 1, 652 | 31,062, 000. 
1061 15 17, 051. 64 
1961 33 129, 247. 
1961 2,267 | 5, 825, 159. 56 
1961 12 13,015. 97 
1951 7 17, 051. 64 
1961 1,171 | 35, 404, 000. 00 


The producers in Lamb County did not 
produce or receive price support on the fol- 
lowing commodities in 1958, 1959, 1960, and 
1961: Oats, rye, peanuts, or rice. 

There are 2,296 farmers in Lamb County 
that participate in 4 of these crops. 

Very truly yours, 
Lamar D. ATEN, Jr., 
Officer Manager. 


STATEMENT OF MR. BECK WORTH 


Mr. Speaker, I herewith enclose letters that 
indicate certain information is not avail- 
able: 

TENNESSEE ASC STATE OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck worth, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: We are 
enclosing herewith tabulations showing par- 
ticipation in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan programs for the years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 for barley, corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, rye, soybeans, and wheat as requested 
in your letter of March 27, 1961. 

We regret that information is not avail- 


able to us which would show how many of 
these producers secured loans on more than 


Number of participants.............---.------.----- 61 51 73 one commodity. We hope that this infor- 
i Memo ae . Gib pumwib secs cost dooce $249,877.27 | $130,508.72 | 8251, 989. 45 $304,175.31 mation will be satisfactory and will meet 
Number of partlelpants . 272 131 gi, ‘JOUr: Reeds. 
Amount 9 FF $1, 108, 560,09 | $229,828.91 | $721, 48. 20 8440, 037. 67 Very truly yours, 
Souls ber of participants 1 S 
um ol A ETETE TEETE , . R RTN 
5 loaned P: e A A e erna C Chairman, ASC State Committee, 


Tennessee, 


PARTICIPATION IN THE 1958 CCC LOAN PROGRAM 


Oldham County had no CCC loans on oats, 
peanuts, rice, or cotton. 


poration loan program for barley, corn, grain 
sorghum, oats, rye, soybeans, wheat, peanuts, 


Number of Amount 
Estimated number of farmers participating and cotton. Commodity producers Joaned 
in programs of two of these crops: 70. Listed below is the information you desire participating 
Estimated number of farmers participating for rice producers participating in the Com- — — 
in programs of three of these crops: 2. modity Credit Corporation loan program: br Ae eee 0 0 
Estimated number of farmers participating con E oe 5 s yis; — 
rain sorghum. = 692 
in programs of four of these crops: 8. Year Number of | Total amount Oat, 1 1.417 
Yours very truly, producers loaned Rye. 0 0 
SHIRLEY D. CHESSER, el E a Sop baana 5 1, 589 2.078.439 
Office Manager. 20 440% 9% % %/%/ -l 106 194, 001 
—— 28 216, 901. 57 
ORANGE, TEX., June 12, 1962. 1 1 PARTICIPATION IN THE 1959 CCC LOAN PROGRAM 


Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, =, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In regard to your letter of June 4, 
1962, Orange County does not have producers 
participating in the Commodity Credit Cor- 


If this office can be of further service, 
please advise. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE D. FEATHERSTON, 
Office Manager. 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE 1900 CCC LOAN PROGRAM 


Number of Amount 
Commodity cers loaned 
participating 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Syracuse, N.Y., April 14, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Enclosed 
is the information requested concerning 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans made 
in New York State for 1958, 1959, and 1960 
for barley, corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, 
soybeans, and wheat. 

You will note that wheat and corn are 
the important commodities in the State par- 
ticipating in Commodity Credit loan pro- 


grams. 

Without considerable research in county 
offices we are unable to answer your last 
question in regard to the number of farmers 
having two or more of these crops under 
loan. However, we feel sure the number of 
these cases would be very small in our State. 
If further information is needed, please let 
us know. 

BRYAN LEONARD, 
State Administrative Officer for the 
New York ASC State Committee. 


Producers | Total 
Commodity Year partici- loaned 
pating 

A — 1958 21 $16, 711 
1959 3 2,174 
1960 1 885 
— a m 1958 1⁄4 157, 917 
1959 180 266, 188 
1960 132 169, 128 

aain ——— None. 
— a 1958 7 44,770 
1959 26 213 
1960 41, 067 
e eee 1958 16 10,927 
1959 1, 185 
1 
Soybe ans 1 
1959 1 1. 420 
F 
— eee 1958 1. 180 | 1,999, 051 
1959 980 | 1, 564,303 
1960 1, 027 | 1, 605, 188 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

College Station, Tex., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In com- 
pliance with the request contained in your 
letter dated March 27, 1961, listed below are 
the number of loans disbursed in Texas on 
1958-, 1959-, and 1960-crop barley, corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, rye, soybeans, and wheat. 
Also listed are the quantities of these com- 
modities placed under loan and the amounts 
of loans disbursed: 


1958 CROP YEAR 


Commodity Number | Quantity | Amount of 
ofloans under loans loans 

2, 7 12. 285, 544 | $2, 156, 090 

1 63, 331 69, 279 

43, 220 266, 508, 679 | 123, 656, 913 

5, 695 | 18,882, 504 5, 961, 075 

62 1 50, 227 48, 621 

973 t 673, 621 1, 322, 033 

20, 027 143, 480,461 | 80, 676, 289 
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1959 CROP YEAR 


Commodity Number Quantity | Amount of 
of loans under lo loans 
Barley. 33 151, 658 $38, 801 
F 1136, 786 163, 019 
Son sorghums....| 16,308 24.788 847 118 317 
me 724 68, 997 
3,890 | 23, 345, 608 
1960 CROP YEAR 
Barley 159 1201, 119 $191, 213 
8 2 900 585 ah $8 | 83 368 878 
Grain hums. .-- 1, „ „ 
. ae 2 217 14 464; 884 269, 642 
ve 20 133, 202 58, 132 
Whee ahd et 10, 185 29, 764, 335 | 53, 383, 820 
1 Bushels. 
+ Hundredweight. 


We do not have a record of the number of 
producers who participated in the price sup- 
port program, as distinguished from the 
number of loans disbursed, or the number 
who obtained loans on more than one com- 
modity. However, it is hoped that the above 
information will serve your purpose. 

If additional information relative to the 
price support program is desired or if I can 
be of further service to you, please advise. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack BRADSHAW, 
Acting State Administrative Officer. 


July 18 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, 

Columbia, Mo,, April 11, 1961. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECK WoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This ac- 
knowledges your letter of March 27, 1961, 
requesting information on the participation 
in Commodity Credit tion loan pro- 
grams for the years 1958, 1959, and 1960. We 
regret that delay in our reply which was oc- 
casioned by your letter having been inad- 
vertently forwarded to the director of exten- 
sion at the University of Missouri. 

For your information we attach a listing 
showing the number of loans and the total 
amount loaned for each of the years and 
commodities requested. However, we regret 
that we are unable to furnish specific in- 
formation regarding the number of farmers 
who participated in two, three, and four of 
these programs, respectively. Our account- 
ing records are not maintained on an in- 
dividual name basis and, therefore, it would 
be virtually impossible for us to assemble 
this information. Our experience with these 
programs would, however, enable us to esti- 
mate that 30 percent of the producers par- 
ticipated in two programs, 10 percent partici- 
pated in three programs, and no more than 
2 percent participated in four programs in 
each of the years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

We hope this information is what you de- 
sire; if we can be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE BOWLES, 
State Administrative Officer. 


1959 | 1958 
Loan value | Number | Loan value 
of loans 

$23, 193 127 $104, 
27, 935, 857 5,884 13, 117, 587 

1, 860, 116 6, 881 410, 

12, 951 83 58, 

1, 836 19 15, 
7, 497, 077 20, 316, 496 
15,941, 334 11,175 | 15,822,644 
53, 272, 004 33, 708 57, 846, 364 


Mr. Speaker, I herewith enclose state- 
ments that indicate the availability of 
information: 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

College Park, Md., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck worrH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Beck wortH: Since fur- 
nishing the information pertaining to Mary- 
land participation in price-support programs 
for transmittal to you by Dr. Nystrom, we 
have received a letter from our area director 
on this subject, a copy of which is enclosed, 
and which we believe will be self-explana- 
tory. However, if the Department in Wash- 
ington should be unable to furnish the in- 
formation you desire, please let us know. 

We are returning the letter from Dr. Ny- 
strom, together with attachments, as you 
requested in your note. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dopey C. Arsr, 

Administrative Officer, Maryland 
State Office. 


ASC 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME Eco- 
NOMICS, STATE OF MARYLAND, 

College Park, Md., April 13, 1961. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTHĦ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: I have 


your Thermo-Fax copy of letter addressed to 
directors concerning grain producers. 

I am attaching a copy of letter with at- 
tached data received from Mr. Dudley C. 
Aist, of the Maryland ASC State office. I 
hope this gives you the information you 
need. If it does not, I shall be glad to have 
you write me further. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL E. Nystrom, 
Director. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1961. 

To: State administrative officers, northeast 
area. 

From: Harris W. Soul, director, northeast 
area, 

Subject: Requests for grain crop loan infor- 
mation. 

It has come to our attention that Con- 
gressman BECKWORTH recently asked a num- 
ber of States for information about grain 
crop loans in the past 3 years. 

The information desired can be furnished 
by the Department in Washington so it will 


not be necessary for you to furnish it county 
by county. 
COLLEGE Pank, Mo., April 11, 1961. 

Dr. PAUL E. Nystrom, 
Director of Extension, Agriculture, 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Dear Dr. Nystrom: Attached is a tabula- 
tion which will give most of the informa- 
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tion requested in Representative BECK- at this time. However, if he should still wish INDEPENDENCE ASC 

worTH’s letter of March 27. The answers to to get these figures we will conduct the sur- County COMMITTEE, 

the questions in the final paragraph of Rep- vey and furnish the results to him after Batesville, Ark., June 13, 1962. 


resentative Beck wortn’s letter could be ob- 
tained only by conducting a survey in each 
county in the State in which there was loan 
activity in any of the past 3 years. 

Due to the urgency of the work in coun- 
ties on the new feed-grain program it would 
be very difficult to conduct such a survey 


the feed-grain program has gotten under- 
way. This would be in about a month or 
6 weeks. 
Very truly yours, 
DUDLEY C. AIST, 
Administrative Officer, 
Maryland ASC State Office. 


Participation in commodity loan programs in Maryland 


| 1958 | 1959 | 1960 
Number Amount Number Amount | Number Amount 
c e U | SH ES a Nons e None $7,175 
8 53 $139, 547 101 $278, 584 88 316, 545 
nnn . dornmae ad = Nong ft Non None 
EES TNR SM E CR et Se ARI Be SS Payee Gea None None None 
8 — 1 8 arona Nas 
Soybeans. N None None 
JFC 7 | 671,555 | 176 | 315,146 216 455, 104 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND Home Eco- 
Nomics, STATE OF SOUTH CARO- 

LINA, 
Clemson, S.C., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Your re- 
quest for information dated March 27, 1961, 
on participation of farmers in this State in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram for several commodities, was referred 
to Mr. A. R. Crawford, acting State admin- 
istrative officer, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee, Columbia, S.C. Mr. 
Crawford advised me on the subject as fol- 
lows: 

“We have taken no action to obtain the 
information requested by Congressman 
BECKWORTH, since we have just received a 
letter from our Washington office advising 
that the information sought by the Con- 
gressman covers a number of States and 
will be furnished at the Washington level.” 

I trust that you have received through 
the Washington office of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero. B. NUTT, 
Director. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1961. 
Mr. Harris W. SOULE, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Mr, SOULE: Please note the enclo- 
sures. 

I am sending you a copy of the letter 
dated March 27, 1961, that I sent each State 
director. 

Since you state specifically you can furnish 
the information, I want it immediately and 
I want all of the information for which I 
asked in connection with every State. Be- 
cause you do state you have the information 
in Washington, I shall expect the informa- 
tion forthwith. 

Please return. 

Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1961. 

DEAR DIRECTOR: For the years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 I desire the following information: 

How many barley producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 


How many corn producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 

How many grain sorghum producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your State in each year? 

How many oat producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 

How many rye producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 

How many soybean producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your State in each year? 

How many wheat producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your State in each year? 

How many farmers participated in the pro- 
grams of two of these crops? How many 
farmers participated in the programs of 
three of these crops? How many farmers 
participated in the programs of four of these 
crops? 

For this information I shall be grateful. 

Regards, 
LINDLEY BECK WORTH. 


Mr. Speaker, I do hope to have the 
information soon. 

I include some letters indicating an 
effort on my part to obtain certain fig- 
ures: 


TENNESSEE ASCS STATE OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 13, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BEcKWorRTH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Our files show that 
we furnished you the information requested 
in your letter of March 27, 1961, by letter 
dated April 11, 1961, from Carl Fry, State 
chairman of our committee. 

We now have standing instructions to re- 
fer congressional requests for program and/ 
or administrative data to our area director 
in Washington since many times the infor- 
mation is available in Washington or could 
be made available in perhaps slightly differ- 
ent form but in a manner acceptable to the 
inquiring Member. It is our understanding 
that in such instances the Department 
liaison representative will contact the Con- 
gressman or Senator. 

Very truly yours, 
ANDREW J. SMITH, 
Assistant to State Committee. 


Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. BeckwortH: This is with refer- 
ence to your request of June 4 for certain 
information regarding the Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan programs. 

We have been advised by the State office 
that requests of this nature are to be referred 
to the southeast area director, Washington, 
for authority to furnish such information. 
As soon as a determination has been made 
regarding the furnishing of this informa- 
tion, we will advise you. 

Yours very truly, 
ANDY F. LACEFIELD, 
County Office Manager. 


Tota, Kans., June 12, 1962. 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter 
of June 4, 1962, requesting information on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram. 

It is my understanding that this informa- 
tion can be more easily secured through the 
Department of Agriculture there in Wash- 
ington. They have these reports on file with 
this information already consolidated. 

I feel that by your contacting them, they 
can more quickly provide you with this in- 
formation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GALE D. BECK, 
Allen County Office Manager. 


Lynn County ASOS COMMITTEE, 
Tahoka, Tex., June 11, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reference to your letter of 
June 4, we have very limited information re- 
lating to your inquiries. The Dallas Com- 
modity Credit Corporation office would be a 
good source to compile this information as 
their records are kept on a statewide basis. 

There were no producers participating in 
the CCC loan program for any of the years 
1958, 1959, 1960, or 1961, in any of the fol- 
lowing commodities: barley, oats, rice, corn, 
wheat, soybeans, or peanuts. 

We have approximately 1,465 producers in 
Lynn County. It is reasonable to assume 
that all producers participated in the cot- 
ton loan program in each year. We do not 
have records indicating the total amount 
loaned. 

Assuming that 1,465 producers would be 
an average number for the 4 years, we esti- 
mate that approximately 75 percent of the 
producers participated in the grain sorghum 
loan program in each of these years. Again, 
we do not have records indicating the total 
amount loaned. 

We regret that we are unable to furnish 
you with more reliable information, but, we 
hope that this will be of some value to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES G. BRAGG, 
Office Manager. 


— 


Errorts To OBTAIN GRAIN INFORMATION 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY 

BECKWORTH, of Texas, in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Thursday, June 21, 1962) 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude some letters in answer to requests I 
have made for certain grain information. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
June 18, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck worTH 
Third District, Texas, Congress of the United 
States, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear ConocressMaN: We are writing you in 
regard to your letter of June 4, 1962, which 
requested information on various grain 
loans. We have been informed by our State 
director that the information you seek has 
been furnished by the State office to the 
Department in Washington, D.C. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED H. OLSON, 
Office Manager, County ASCS Office, 
Wyandotte County, Kans. 


US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Elkhart, Kans., June 15, 1962. 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter 
of June 4, 1962, concerning the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan program and the 
amount of producers who participated, in 
the years 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

We have been informed by our State ASCS 
office that the requested information has 

been furnished by the State office to the De- 
. — in Washington, D.C. 
Sincerely, 


Scorr Muse, 
County Office Manager, Morton ASCS 
County Office. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
South Hutchinson, Kans., 
June 18, 1962. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWoRTH: This let- 
ter is in reply to your letter dated June 4 
concerning information for our county for 
the years 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

It is our understanding that the informa- 
tion which you requested in this letter has 
been furnished to you by the State office 
through the Department in Washington, 
D.C. 

Very truly yours, 

WALTER N. MURPHY, 
County Office Manager, Reno ASOS 
County Office. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CHEROKEE ASCS COUNTY OFFICE, 
June 18, 1962, 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrH, 
Third District, Teras, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BECK WORTH: Replying to your 
letter of June 4, 1962, requesting certain in- 
formation for our county for the years 1958, 
1959, 1960, and 1961, it is our understanding 
that the requested information has been 
furnished by our State office to the Depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES W. BELT, 
County Office Manager. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Abilene, Kans., 
June 18, 1962. 
Congressman BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We have your letter of June 4 
concerning the information concerning loans 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
on grain for the 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961 
years. 
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We understand the information which you 
requested has already been furnished the 
USDA in Washington, D.C., by our State 
office. 


Since our workload has been such that 
compiling this information would mean an 
extra burden, we suggest you endeavor to get 
this information from the USDA in Wash- 
ington, 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL H. SCHMIDT, 
County Office Manager, Dickinson 
ASC County Office. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Atwood, Kans., 
June 18, 1962. 
Congressman LINDLEY BeckworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Sm: In reply to your letter of June 4, 
1962, requesting information about grain 
crop loans in the past 4 years from this 
county. 

It is the understanding of this office that 
the requested information has been fur- 
nished by the State office to the Department 
in Washington, D.C. 

Our State office has indicated that this 
information will be mailed to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE L. BELL, 
Office Manager, Rawlins ASCS County 
Office, Atwood, Kans. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Consy, KANS., 
" June 18, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckworty, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BeckworTH: Reference is made 
to your request of June 4, 1962, for informa- 
tion concerning grain crop loans in this 
county in the past 4 years. 

It is our understanding that the requested 
information has been furnished by the Kan- 
sas ASCS State office to the Department in 
Washington, D.C., and that they will make 
this information available to you. 

Yours very truly, 
HAROLD K. HOBBICK, 
County Office Manager, 
Thomas ASCS County Office. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Hays, Kans., 
June 18, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortu, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter requesting certain 
information pertaining to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan program in Ellis 
County was received. 

It is our understanding that this informa- 
tion has been furnished through the Kansas 
ASCS State office. 

Very truly yours, 
VIRGIL J. QUINT, 
County Office Manager. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
HOWARD, KANS., 
June 18, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BECKWORTH: In regard to the in- 
formation requested in your letter of June 4, 
1962, it is our understanding the requested 
information has been furnished by the State 
office to the Department in Washington, 
D.C. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. COBLE, 
County Office Manager. 
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Osace County, LYNDON, KANS., 
June 15, 1962. 
Mr. LINDLEY Beck worTH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In answer to your letter dated 
June 13, 1962, concerning grain crop loans in 
the past 4 years, we understand this re- 
quested information has been furnished by 
the State office to the Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Very truly yours, 
Lee W. Karr, 
County Office Manager, Osage Agricul- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service County Office, Lyndon, 
Kans. 


BUTLER ASC County COMMITTEE, 
El Dorado, Kans., June 15, 1962. 
LINDLEY Beck wortH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have received your 
letter under date of June 4, 1962 requesting 
certain information in regard to the com- 
modity price ey program in this, Butler 
County, Kans. 

It is my understanding that the requested 
information has been furnished by the State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service office to the Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Sincerely, 
MANUEL B, PENN, 
County Office Manager, 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Sherman County, Goodland, Kans., 
June 15, 1962. 
Congressman LINDLEY Beck worth, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., 

Dear Sm: A memorandum from the Kansas 
Agricultural Stabilization Committee State 
office has been received in this office in re- 
gard to your request for information con- 
cerning producers participation in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan program. 

The understanding we have from their let- 
ter is that the requested information has 
been furnished by them to the Department 
in Washington, D.C., and may be obtained 
from there. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL CHATFIELD, 
County Office Manager. 


GROESBECK, TEX., June 15, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrtH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The following is the desired infor- 
mation as per your request of June 4, 1962, 
according to the records of the Limestone 
County Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, Groesbeck, Tex.: 


Year 


loaned in 


1962 


OATS 
21 $8, 461. 93 
1,341. 69 
None None 
None None 
COTTON 
ST AEAN EIAN ERDAN 37 80 


None None 
None None 
None Nono 
None None 


1 Not available at this time. 


There were approximately 200 producers 
who participated in 2 of these crops, 31 
producers in 3 of these crops, and 21 in 4 
of these crops. 

Very truly bid 
AMES D. McCreary, 
County omas Manager, Limestone 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1962. 

Dear Director: For the years 1958, 1959, 
1960, and 1961 I desire the following infor- 
mation for your county: 

How many barley producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county each year? 6 0 0 0 

How many corn producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 0 0 0 0 

How many grain sorghum producers partic- 
ipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 


VIII — 885 
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loaned in your county in each year? 19 5 
0 84 

How many oat producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 5 0 0 0 

How many rye producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 2 0 O 0 

How many soybean producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 0 0 0 0 

How many wheat producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 32 0 0 0 

How many peanut producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 0 0 0 0 

How many rice producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program. What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 0 0 0 0 

How many cotton producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 6,600 6,600 
6,600 8,800 

How many farmers participated in the 
programs of two or these crops? How many 
farmers participated in the programs of 
three of these crops? How many farmers 
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participated in the programs of four of these 
crops? 2 crops, 84 3, 32 4, 19 
For this information I shall be grateful. 
Regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 

(Nore.—To figure the amount of money 
on all these loans would take considerable 
computation.) 

FARWELL, TEX., June 15, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of June 4, 1962, requesting cer- 
tain information relative to price support 
programs administered through this office in 
1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961, and we report as 
follows: 

We have no peanuts or rice in this county. 

The cotton loan program is not admin- 
istered through this office. Cotton data is 
available from the New Orleans Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service com- 
modity office. 

See schedule attached for information rel- 
ative to barley, corn, grain sorghum, oats, 
rye, soybeans, and wheat. 

It is a pleasure to be of service to you. 
If we may be of further assistance please 
advise. 

Sincerely, 
Prentice L. MILLS, 
Office Manager, Parmer County Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Committee, 


Number of producers participating 


167 


— 2 
TER 1,175 


Total loaned 


$17, 145 133, 344 

0 7, 854 

9, 562,635 | 14, 793, 689 
0 0 

2,305 17, 030 
3,001,112 | 1,836, 635 


Norx.— , 711 producers participated in 2 crops; 1,428 producers participated in 3 crops; 1,193 producers partici- 


pated in 4 crops. 


Sr. FRANCIS County AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 
CoMMITTEE, 

Forrest City, Ark., June 15, 1962. 

Hon. LINDLEY BecKWoRTH, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your request I am 
listing below by years the participation in 

Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 


gram: 

Barley: No barley loans have been made 
in this county in either of the years 1958, 
1959, 1960, or 1961. 

Corn: One corn producer loan in the 
amount of $3,616.47 in the year 1959. No 
other loans made. 

Grain sorghum: In 1958 seven loans in the 
amount of $34,192:48; 1959, one loan, 
$8,194.85; 1960, one loan, $9,344.87; 1961, no 
loans, 

Oats: In 1958, seven loans $12,971; 1959, 
one loan, $2,017.23; 1960, one loan, $6,847.98; 
and 1961, two loans, $6,661.20. 

Rye: No loans made in either of the years 
1958, 1959, 1960, or 1961. 

Soybeans: In 1958; 216 loans, $1,140,928.43; 
1959, 48 loans, $341,006.53; 1960, 16 loans, 
$140,065; and 1961, 46 loans, $285,963.37. 

Wheat: In 1958, 15 loans, $31,337.52; 1959, 
20 loans, $99,683.02; 1960, 24 loans, in the 
amount of $146,623.04; and 1961, 18 loans, 
$122,129.99. 

Peanuts: No loans made in either of the 
years 1958, 1959, ave or 1961. 

Rice: In 1958, 12 loans, $130,016.87; 1959, 
20 loans, $198,623.12; 1960, 20 loans in the 


amount of $193,657.81; and 1961, $98,586.95 
for 8 loans. 

With reference to cotton, this is to advise 
that cotton loans are made through lending 
agencies and no records of these loans are 
maintained in the county office. We think 
that it is possible that this information may 
be obtained from the New Orleans Com- 
modity Credit Office. We know of no other 
source of obtaining this information. 

In connection with the number of farmers 
participating in two or more programs, we 
are giving the following report: 

In 1958 nine farmers participated in two 
programs and five farmers participated in 
three 


programs. 

In 1959 four farmers participated in two 
programs and three farmers participated in 
three programs, 

In 1960 four farmers participated in two 
programs and one farmer participated in 
four programs. 

In 1961 seven farmers participated in two 
programs. 

We hope this is the information desired, 
Very truly yours, 
W. P. FLETCHER, 
County Office Manager. 


— 


FLOYDADA, TEX., June 15, 1962. 
Representative LINDLEY Beck WORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sm: The following chart will give 
the information requested in your letter 
of June 4, 1962. 
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1958 
Commodity 


Partici- 
pants 


Amount | Partici- 
pants 
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1961 


1959 1960 
Amount | Partici-| Amount | Partici-| Amount 
pants pants 
$376, 413. 23 1 $1, 777. 22 237 | $215, 025. 86 
8, 300. 00 0 0 0 0 
8, 321, 617.41 | 1,329 4, 592,531.75 | 1,543 5,052, 301. 75 
708. 50 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 4 3, 222. 56 39 6, 247, 40 
0 401 1. 647, 996. 70 223 | 1,176,011. 23 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 
12, 000,000.00 | 1. 160 7, 483, 176. 20 850 | 3, 450. 000. 00 


Very truly yours, 


THOMAS J. HUTCHINS, 


Office Manager, Flood County Agricultural 


Mr. Speaker, I also include at this 
point in the Recorp some letters and 
statements pertaining to agriculture: 


JUNE 18, 1962. 
To: Hon. LINDLEY BeckworTH. 
From: Natural Resources Division. 
Subject: CCC loans. 

Response is made to your request of June 
1, 1962, for information concerning the num- 
ber of CCC borrowers participating in more 
than one commodity loan program. 

Based on the listing of borrowers and re- 
lated data furnished by your office, 27 parties 
who borrowed $50,000 or more on cotton or 
$25,000 or more on other supported com- 
modities participated in 2 commodity loan 
Pp The data supplied failed to re- 
veal any parties borrowing under more than 
two commodity loan programs. 

The enclosed table lists the 27 borrowers 
by name, address, commodities, and amount 
of loan. 

WILLIAM F. Woops. 


CCC borrowers participating in more than 
one commodity loan program, 1960 


Name and address 


Commodity 


Amount 


J. F. Twist Plantation, 
Twist, Ark. 


C. P. Gould: 
Tolleson, Ari 
Litchfield, Ariz.. 


Westlake Farms and 
Westlake Farms, Inc., 
Stratford, Calif. 


c 
M: ler, Jr., Garden 
Sir L E 31, 036. 47 
PPP 57, 354. 52 
Ra d G. Morris, 33, 979. 66 
Garden City, Kans,” 40, 057. 60 
EFT 74, 037. 26 
ike Bros., Hugoton 31, 135. 06 
eon 37, 235. 01 
Pc 68, 370.07 
Wilbur J. Ulrich, Hol- 28, 200. 
comb, Kans. 32. 077. 76 
PPP 60, 278. 06 
S. L. Reed: 
e -J pma 
jaan W- 33, 975. 51 
Oc A AN NEESER CL 100, 941. 81 


Stabilization and Conservation Service. 


CCC borrowers participating in more than 
one commodity loan program, 1960—Con. 


Name and address Commodity Amount 


$32, 210. 14 
44, 145. 35 
76, 355. 49 


Tiras. 30, 538. 76 
o EE E 50, 000. 00 


80, 538. 76 


185, 350. 24 
26, 433. 51 


211, 783. 75 
39, 727. 50 
35, 623. 50 


J. O. O'Neal, Cleveland, 
Miss. 


The Albert Painton Co., 
Inc., Painton, Mo. 


Cornhusker Farms (Mor- 
rison-Quirk Grain 
Gop, 2a Jastings, Nebr. 


Flo Wal Farms, Ine., 
Dewitt, Nebr. | Corn 


75, 351. 00 


3 29, 063. 17 
— T S 29, 702. 40 


58, 765. 57 


25, 858. 56 
26, 735. 44 


52, 594. 00 


34, 682. 76 
31, 434. 64 


66, 117. 40 


46, 349. 75 
30, 713. 26 


77,063.01 


33, 229. 14 
50, 000. 00 


83, 229. 14 


25, 000. 10 
49, 999. 04 


74, 999. 14 


27, 973. 76 
ex. Wheat 27, 39 


55, 842. 15 


25, 310. 20 
41, 448, 67 


00 758 87 


47, 190. 00 
47, 367. 00 


94, 557. 00 


37, 605. 32 
27, 440. 93 


Warne Lyon, Merna, 
Nebr. 


e 


Angus Myers & Sons, 
McCook, Nebr. 


Clarence and W. T. 
Meeks, Farewell, Tex. 


Roy Williams & Sons, 
Clovis, N. Mex. 
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CCC borrowers participating in more than 
one commodity loan program, 1960—Con. 


Name and address Commodity Amount 


5 53 $25, 151. 42 


W. F. Ponder, Hereford, 
Tex. 26, 026. 92 


lr . pent RES 
Berkley Stringer, Du- | Grain sorghum 28, 627. 23 
mas, Tex. 47, 224. 80 
r ec SI ES 3 75, 852. 03 
Texas Tech College (Pan | Wheat 27, 486. 00 
Tech farms, Texas 39, 418. 12 
Tech), Panhandle, 
Tex. 
a TA EE a, S rE 66, 904. 12 


WILLIAM F. Woops, 
Natural Resources Division. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. BECKWORTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 14, requesting the names 
and addresses of individual farmers who 
have received price support on more than 
one agricultural commodity. 

There are approximately 3.7 million farm- 
ers in the United States and many produce 
one or more commodity which is eligible for 
price support. Further, some individual pro- 
ducers obtain more than one loan on a com- 
modity, a separate one for each storage loca- 
tion, for example. There are more than 20 
agricultural products which are eligible for 
price support, and within this number there 
are distinct grades or classifications which 
are also eligible for support, such as extra 
long staple cotton, American, Egyptian, and 
so forth. Our records are not maintained to 
show the number of producers who obtain 
price support through cooperatives or groups, 
or who obtain more than one loan on a com- 
modity or who obtain loans on more than 
one commodity. However, I am sure you 
recognize that farmers who do not directly 
participate in a price support program obtain 
benefits to the extent that the support price 
influences the market price of the com- 
modity he sells. 

We believe that it would be administra- 
tively and economically impracticable to 
maintain records which would show in detail 
the names and addresses of every individual 
farmer who received price support on more 
than one commodity. The cost in terms of 
money and man-hours would be very high 
and the utility of the information obtained 
of doubtful value from an operational stand- 
point. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. BIRKHEAD, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 
JUNE 24, 1962. 

Dran MR. BirKHEAD: I would like this in- 
formation on all who received loans of 
$50,000 or more on more than one crop. 
Please return. 

Regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
May 29, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BecKWworTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. BeckwortH: We are enclosing 
several tables showing 1960 crop price sup- 
port commodity loans of $25,000 or more, by 
producer, in accordance with your com- 
munication of May 24. 

Your communication is being returned as 
requested. 

Sincerely yours, 


KENNETH M. BIRKHEAD, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


1962 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Credit e price-support commodity loans of $25,000 or more, 


BEANS, DRY EDIBLE 


{Hundred weight] 


Basin 
Rancho San Lucas 


POSTAL PAY INCREASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Staccers] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


becoming 

lack of action in this body on the very 
important matter of postal pay. The 
87th Congress is slowly drawing to a 
close. We have less than 2 months be- 
fore us and the pay bill has not yet been 
reported out of the committee. I cer- 
tainly hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray] and the other 
members of the committee will facilitate 
matters so that the membership of the 
House will be able to vote on this issue. 

There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Members of this body 
will vote overwhelmingly for a substan- 
tial pay raise if they are given the op- 
portunity. I feel the temper of this 
House is very strongly in favor of a raise 
considerably larger than the plan that 
is being offered by the President’s so- 
called pay-reform plan. If I am any 
judge of the sentiment prevailing among 
my colleagues I suggest that it is over- 
whelmingly in favor of legislation along 
the lines of the bill introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
on the first day of this session, H.R. 
9531. Almost 70 other Members of this 
body have filed companion bills to H.R. 
9531 and I am happy to say that I was 
one of the first to do so. 

Postal workers are among the most 
dedicated and the most hard-working 
individuals in the entire spectrum of our 
American economy. The men who sort 
and deliver our mail must have com- 
petence, extremely high integrity, stam- 
ina, brains, and judgment. When one 
thinks about the importance of postal 
work one realizes that the entire social 
and economic structure of our free so- 
ciety depends on how well these career 
postal employees perform their duties. 
And yet, year after year, letter carriers 
and postal clerks are the forgotten men, 
condemned to occupy the very lowest 
rungs on the economic ladder. 


Producer 


Amount 
loaned 


COLORADO 


MICHIGAN 


E288 
88882 


Association. 


WASHINGTON 


SEER 
8888882 


Take the example of a letter carrier. 
Few people realize, Mr. Speaker, that the 
average carrier arrives on his job well 
before 6 o’clock in the morning. He 
must spend almost 3 hours in the 
office doing complicated and difficult 
office work before starting to walk his 
route, which averages about 12 miles per 
day. During the course of his day he is 
expected to be a memory expert par ex- 
cellence, a diplomat, a repository of con- 
fidential information which he must not 
divulge to anyone, a clerical expert, a 
public relations man for Uncle Sam, a 
paragon of discretion, a reference source 
for all kinds of postal information—an 
aid to the Federal and local police, a 
collection agent, a strong man, a hiker, 
and a model citizen. For all this he is 
given an inadequate take-home pay. 

I strongly submit to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is far too little to pay these 
dedicated public servants. It is a sad 
situation to find the United States of 
America, the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world, offering letter car- 
riers and postal clerks a wage which 
would be rejected in most parts of the 
United States by men performing the 
most menial and unskilled chores. It is 
scandalous to find that almost 90 per- 
cent of the letter carriers and postal 
clerks in the United States cannot make 
ends meet on the amount they are being 
paid by their Government. More than 
90 percent of the married letter carriers 
in this country either work at another 
job, or must suffer their wives to work, 
or must go into debt on every payday. 
Some of them do all three. 

The bill which the distinguished ma- 
jority leader of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service has intro- 
duced, and which I have seconded 
through the introduction of an iden- 
tical bill, would not elevate postal work- 
ers to a state of luxurious and gracious 
living. It would not shower wealth 
upon them. But it will give them an 
opportunity to make financial ends 
meet. It might even give a few letter 
carriers and postal clerks—if they are 
very careful with their funds—a chance 
to save an occasional dollar. 
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The legislation which I support would 
raise the entrance pay of a letter carrier 
or a clerk. It does not represent aflu- 
ence. It merely represents a living 
Wwage—a wage on which a frugal man 
can support his family decently. 

The current pay scale in the postal 
service is such that it no longer attracts 
young men of ambition and ability. 
Who in that category today is going to 
be attracted by a job in which he must 
serve for an indefinite time as a substi- 
tute—when he is called for work? He 
has no assurance that he will be called, 
and he cannot take a second job because 
he never knows when he might be called. 
And he may remain a substitute as long 
as 5 years. There have been cases where 
men have been substitutes for as long as 
10 or 11 years. And—when he finally 
does become a regular career letter car- 
rier or substitute—the step 1 salary 
in level 4 is not enough. And, above and 
beyond all these discouragements, he 
must know that the chances of gaining 
a promotion are almost nonexistent. 
Only 3 percent of postal employees be- 
come supervisors; 97 percent remain in 
the level at which they begin. Mr. 
Speaker, what kind of a career induce- 
ment are we offering these people? 

The Kennedy administration is to be 
congratulated in suggesting a pay in- 
crease of its own volition. I do not 
think any administration in history has 
ever done this. Every administration 
I have heard of has fought against 
giving postal employees a pay raise of 
any kind. But—unfortunately—the ad- 
ministration’s pay reform offers too 
little—it offers it too slowly—and it 
wants postal employees to wait 27 years 
to get their just deserts. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration’s pay 
reform plan will not do. It will not 
suffice. It is not enough. Postal work- 
ers need a substantial pay raise—not 
next January—not 3 years from now— 
not 27 years from now. They need it 
now. 

The administration says we cannot af- 
ford to pay our postal workers a decent 
wage right now. I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that we have got to pay them a decent 
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wage right now. What would happen if 
the chairman of the board of one of our 
great corporations were to tell his work- 
ers that he could not pay them a decent 
living wage because the company was 
not making enough money at the mo- 
ment and had other things it wanted 
to spend its money for. He would soon 
find the shops empty. Civilian workers 
would never stand still for such specious 
reasoning—and there is no reason why 
we should expect postal workers to do 
so just because they are trapped on a 
Federal payroll, and are forbidden the 
right to strike. 

This administration, Mr. Speaker, has 
shown great interest—a highly tender 
and sympathetic regard—for the “man 
in the street” in Latin America. This 
is fine. Very commendable. But I feel 
it is high time we also show a tender 
and sympathetic regard for the “man 
in the street” in “Hometown, U.S. A.“ — 
the American letter carrier and his col- 
leagues in the clerical service of the 
Post Office. 

This bill needs action now. Time is 
growing short. I hope that we shall 
have an opportunity to act on this legis- 
lation as soon as possible. 


PUNISHMENT FOR VIOLATION OF 
STRIKE INJUNCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ryan], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a disgraceful act of antiunion persecu- 
tion took place in New York City on June 
16, 1962, when Leon J. Davis, president 
of Local 1199, Drug and Hospital Em- 
ployees Union, AFL-CIO, was sentenced 
to 6 months imprisonment for violating 
an injunction prohibiting a strike at 
Beth-El Hospital in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Mr. Davis was sentenced for refusing to 
urge the workers at this hospital to call 
off a strike being conducted to win a 
right accorded other American workers, 
namely, the right to union representa- 
tion and collective bargaining. 

It should be noted that Mr. Davis has 
already served a 30-day jail sentence for 
violating a temporary restraining order 
in connection with the strike. It should 
be further noted that the injunction 
order which he has been convicted of vio- 
lating was served upon him while he was 
in jail under the 30-day sentence, and the 
violation with which Mr. Davis is 
charged took place during that same 
time. 

It should also be noted that this maxi- 
mum sentence of 6 months is one of the 
severest sentences ever meted out in such 
acase. Resorting to injunctions in such 
a case and the severity of the sentence 
are throwbacks to the 19th century. 

The Beth-El Hospital trustees, who re- 
quested the sentence, appear to have 
embarked on a ruthless course of anti- 
labor vengeance and persecution in order 
to prevent their workers from having the 
right to vote in a union representation 
election. Local 1199 indicated that it 
would urge an end to the strike if the 
hospital management agreed to allow its 
employees to vote in such an election. 
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But Beth-El Hospitai refused this rea- 
sonable and elementary request. 

On June 13 I introduced H.R. 12124 
to eliminate the discriminatory exclu- 
sion of nonprofit hospitals from the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. At 
that time I stated: 

It is my firm belief that all employees 
should have the right to organize and 
join unions which have the right to bargain 
on behalf of their members. 


The situation in New York City hos- 
pitals is an excellent example of the 
desperate need to revise not only the 
Federal laws, but also State and local 
laws, so that hospital workers are not 
reduced to second-class employees. I 
commend New York City Councilman 
Theodore Weiss for introducing reme- 
dial legislation in the New York City 
Council. I am pleased that the Gover- 
nor of New York has stepped into the 
picture and hope that the State law will 
be changed. 

The jailing of Leon J. Davis reminds 
us of the recent jailing in Albany, Ga., 
of the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr. In each case a courageous fighter 
for the rights of oppressed minority- 
group members was jailed allegedly for 
civil disobedience. In each case the 
cloak of legality was used to oppose a 
struggle for human dignity and con- 
stitutional rights. In Georgia, the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King, Jr., was jailed 
for leading peaceful demonstrations of 
Negroes to protest segregation and dis- 
crimination. And in New York Leon J. 
Davis was jailed for leading low-paid 
hospital workers, some 95 percent of 
them Negro and Puerto Rican, in a 
peaceful strike to protest their lack of 
union representation, their low wages, 
and their poor working conditions. 

This linking of the cases of King and 
Davis is more than symbolic. Indeed 
both leaders recognize the kinship of the 
struggles. The Reverend King has tele- 
graphed to Mr. A. Philip Randolph that 
he regards the fight of Negroes in Al- 
bany, Ga., against discrimination and 
segregation and the fight of Negro and 
Puerto Rican hospital workers in New 
York City as part of the larger battle 
to bring greater human dignity and 
freedom to America. 

The Negro and Puerto Rican commu- 
nities of New York City regard the plight 
of the hospital workers as a symptom 
of all of the problems faced by minority 
group members. Under the leadership 
of the distinguished labor leader, 
A. Philip Randolph, vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, and Joseph Monserrat, of the 
Puerto Rico Labor Department’s New 
York office, there has been organized a 
Committee for Justice to Hospital Work- 
ers, which represents 100 leaders of the 
Negro and Puerto Rican communities in 
New York. 

This committee is sponsoring a prayer 
pilgrimage in New York on Sunday, 
July 22, at which some 10,000 citizens 
of New York will demonstrate their sup- 
port for the hospital workers. The Rev- 


erend King will fly to New York from 
Albany, Ga., to be the featured speaker 
at this rally. 

I wish to associate myself wholeheart- 
edly with this pilgrimage and its goals. 
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I urge all of my fellow New Yorkers to 
join with those who will be demonstrat- 
ing for justice and decency that day. 


DISCRIMINATION BY THE MOSLEM 
NATION OF SUDAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that a member 
state of the Arab League, the Moslem 
nation of Sudan, which is receiving gen- 
erous American aid while frequently 
voting the Soviet line at the United Na- 
tions, is guilty of flagrant anti-Christian 
discrimination. 

Congress has expressed its position 
time and again in foreign assistance acts 
against the extension of aid to nations 
that discriminate on a religious or racial 
basis in manner affecting Americans. 
Discriminations by the Arab League 
against persons of Jewish faith, includ- 
ing American citizens, are notorious. 

It saddens and shocks me deeply, Mr. 
Speaker, to find that at least one Moslem 
nation, Sudan, has witnessed Arab anti- 
Jewish actions perpetrated without ef- 
fective counteractions by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and has embarked on a course 
against Christianity. This, Mr. Speaker, 
is a byproduct of appeasement. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that a Soviet 
Russian technical assistance and ad- 
visory group has been welcomed to the 
Sudan. We have given that country 
$49.5 million in grants through the fiscal 
year 1962. A huge new program is con- 
templated to construct a highway from 
Khartoum to Port Sudan. 

Will this new highway facilitate the 
movement of Russians already in that 
country and the movement of Sudanese 
officials, who are moving about the coun- 
try confiscating and closing Christian 
church schools? 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the time has 
come for the executive department to 
take a firm stand against this insulting 
intolerance on the part of a nation that 
has its palm outstretched for more aid, 
a so-called neutralist, a member of that 
cynical pressure group, the Arab League. 

I would like to submit for insertion in 
the Recorp a release issued on July 17 by 
the Bureau of Information of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference of 
which Msgr. John E. Kelly is director. 
I believe this statement speaks for itself 
and merits the active support of every 
American: 

WasHINGTON.—When the new Ambassador 
to the Sudan, William M. Rountree, arrives 
at his post, he will be able to see firsthand 
the effect of anti-Christian discrimination. 


He leaves Washington July 20. 

A Sudanese law likely to cripple 
Christian mission efforts was passed only 
last month and goes into effect in De- 
cember. It is regarded as the latest step 
by the Moslem-dominated government 
to suppress Christian life in the north- 
sere African nation independent since 

A frightening list of measures has fol- 
lowed: 

Church schools have been confiscated. 


1962 


Some resident missionaries have been 
expelled, and no substitutes admitted. 

Contact between priests and people 
has been sharply restricted. 

Those wishing to have their children 
baptized must get permission of police 
and village chiefs. 

Christians in this land of nearly 12 
million are outnumbered by Moslems 20 
to 1. Opposition to the Government’s 
anti-Christian campaign has meant loss 
of jobs. 

The latest law requires a license from 
the Council of Ministers without which 
no missionary society nor any member 
thereof shall do any missionary act in 
the Sudan. 

Observers say this forbids religious 
teaching, even to children of Christians. 
At present there are three Protestant and 
two Catholic mission groups in the Su- 
dan. 

One section of the new law declares: 

No missionary society shall; Do any mis- 
sionary act in regions or places other than 
those specified in its license; do any mission- 
ary act toward any person or persons pro- 
fessing any religion or sect or belief * * * 
other than those specified in its license; do 
any missionary act calculated or likely to 
cause a breach of the public peace or threat 
to law and order. 


In connection with this latter provi- 
sion, in 1960 a Sudanese priest was tried 
on a charge of threatening the security 
of the state because he allegedly helped 
some students print a protest against 
the change in Sudan’s day of rest for 
Christians as well as Moslems from Sun- 
day to Friday, the Moslem holy day. The 
priest—Father Paolino Dogale—was sen- 
tenced to 12 years in jail and the students 
to 10 years each. 

The new law also bans any social ac- 
tivities—by missioners—except within 
the limits and in the manner laid down 
from time to time by regulations made 
under section 10. This section places at 
the discretion of the Council of Minis- 
ters the following matters: 

The formation of clubs, the establish- 
ment of societies and the organization 
of social activties. 

Appeals for and collections of money. 

Famine and flood relief and similar 
charitable objectives. 

The holding of land by missionary 
societies and regulation of the use of 
such land holdings. 

Publication and distribution of papers, 
pamphlets, or books. 

Another section of the law provides: 

No missionary society shall bring up in 
any religion or admit to any religious order 
any person under the age of 18 years with- 
out the consent of his lawful guardian. 
Such consent shall be reduced to writing 
before a person appointed for that purpose 
by the Province authority. 


Still another provision to protect 
minors reads: 

No missionary society shall adopt, protect 
or maintain an abandoned child without 
the consent of the Province authority of the 
person appointed by it for that purpose. A 
missionary society or any of its members to 
whom an abandoned child has been brought 
shall report the fact to the local government 
inspector or the nearest police station. 


All missionary societies must submit 
to the government a list of their mem- 
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bers and employees and a copy of their 
regulations. They must also declare the 
source of their income, funds and real 
and personal property. 

Finally, the mission society must un- 
dertake not to do any act calculated to 
obstruct or oppose any constitutional, 
administrative, or executive action taken 
by the government or intended to be so 
taken—not to interfere with the foreign 
relations of the government with any 
other government nor to bring discredit 
on such relations—and—not to act as 
representatives for any of the local peo- 
ple before any government department, 
office or official. 

Observers in the Sudan say that the 
provision not to interfere in foreign 
relations is a solemn warning to mis- 
sioners by the government not to ask 
for help or protection from their embas- 
sies and not to write reports for the 
foreign press. The observers believe 
that the Sudanese Government is es- 
pecially fearful of a press campaign 
against the new antimission law in the 
foreign press. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY USE TAX 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the body of the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing two bills relating to the 
Federal highway use tax imposed under 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 which 
I feel urgently need to be enacted. The 
Revenue Act of 1956 imposed a tax on 
the use of certain highway motor vehi- 
cles having a taxable gross weight of 
more than 26,000 pounds. The amount 
of the tax levied under this act was at 
the rate of $1.50 a year for each 1,000 
pounds of taxable gross weight. Under 
the Internal Revenue Code Amendments 
of 1961 this rate was increased to $3 a 
year for each 1,000 pounds of taxable 
gross weight. So, under the 1961 
amendments, the owner of a truck with 
a gross weight of 26,000 pounds or more 
must pay at least a minimum of $78 in 
taxes per annum, adding $3 to that sum 
for each additional 1,000 pounds of gross 
weight over the arbitrary 26,000 figure. 
The owner of a truck falling into this 
taxable category under the 1956 act is 
liable for the tax whether or not the 
vehicle is used as an indispensable part 
of his primary business, or is used in- 
frequently in sideline work done to sup- 
plement his income. The same tax 
liability also applies to those who very 
seldom operate this vehicle on a federally 
aided highway, using their trucks only on 
primary hauls from their farms to mar- 
ket or from logging camp to railhead or 
mill over township and country roads. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a great number 
of small farmers and small loggers who 
fall into the exceptions which I have just 
mentioned. I do not believe that it was 
the intent of Congress when the legisla- 
tion providing for a highway use tax was 
enacted that these small farmers and 
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small loggers, who seldom use a Federal- 
aid highway and who operate their 
trucks primarily for transportation of 
unfinished products on a first haul, 
should be taxed as those who frequently 
use Federal-aid highways and who use 
their trucks primarily on the second haul 
are taxed. In addition, Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a notable lack of com- 
munication on the part of the Internal 
Revenue Service with the small farmers 
and truckers concerning collection of 
the highway use tax. This has caused 
much hardship for a number of small 
loggers and farmers who suddenly have 
been told that they are liable for back 
taxes, dating back to July 1, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that expeditious 
enactment of the two measures which I 
am introducing today will correct two 
injustices which have occurred: First, 
the unintended coverage which probably 
resulted from an oversight on the part 
of the Congress when considering the 
1956 act; and second, the very heavy 
burden of interest and penalties which 
are being assessed against a number of 
small loggers and farmers who were un- 
aware that this highway use tax existed. 

The first bill which I am introducing 
would provide an exemption from the 
highway use tax in the case of certain 
trucks and other vehicles which are used 
primarily for hauling unprocessed farm 
and forest products from their place of 
production to market or mill. I do not 
believe it was the intent of Congress to 
tax the kind of vehicles which this legis- 
lation would exempt. The highway use 
tax was enacted in 1956 in accordance 
with the concept that users of our new 
highways, particularly truckers who 
would stand to benefit a great deal from 
the new Interstate Highway System, 
should contribute to the construction 
and maintenance of the good roads so 
indispensable to their business. But it 
seems to me to be inconsistent with 
the rationale of the highway use tax 
to include as taxable trucks hauling 
forest products and farm products on 
the first haul—that is, from farm to 
market and from logging camp to assem- 
bly yard, railhead, or mill. 

Forest products which have their 
origin in the woods are generally hauled 
on private roads, built at the loggers’ 
expense, and then are usually carried 
the remainder of the way on a country 
highway. A small part of the last 
stretch might be on a State highway. 

A good part of the hauling, then, is 
done on roads which are not maintained 
by the Federal, State, or county govern- 
ments, yet gas tax is paid on all of this 
hauling, as well as State licenses and 
Federal highway use taxes. Another 
reason for exempting trucks used for 
hauling forest products on the first haul 
is that forest products are raw materials, 
heavy and bulky, and they have a low 
unit value as compared to most truck 
cargoes carried over the road on fed- 
erally aided highways. But, because of 
these heavy loads, heavy equipment is 
required, with the resultant use tax cov- 
erage. In addition, the annual mileage 
of forest products haulers is very small 
in comparison with that of the over-the- 
road haulers. 
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ship with moneys derived from taxes on 
the farms. Only on the very last stretch 
of the haul might the farmer be getting 
any return from his gas tax and license. 

Let me give some illustrations to 
clarify what is meant by the first haul.“ 

Farmers in a wheat area, for example, 
haul their individual truckloads of wheat 
at harvest time to the local grain eleva- 
tor. This is a first haul and would be 
exempt from the use tax under my bill. 
But trucks hauling grain from the ele- 
vators in Grand Forks, N. Dak., to the 
grain terminals at the Duluth, Minn., 
harbor, would not be exempt, since this 
is the second haul. Another example is 
the transportation of logs out of the 
woods to a central sawmill. This is a 
first haul and would be exempt under 
this legislation. After the lumber is 
sawed, dried, and planed, it may be 
hauled to a large city one hundred miles 
away. This would be considered the sec- 
ond haul and would not be exempt un- 
der this legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that deter- 
mination of those eligible for exemption 
will pose too great a problem for the 
Internal Revenue Service, since a com- 
parable exemption has been in effect in 
the State of Minnesota for some time, 
and it has been used successfully there 
as a basis for determining the type of 
license to be obtained on a particular 
vehicle. Using the “first haul” definition 
and placing the burden of proof upon the 
licensee will result in an accurate deter- 
mination of tax liability. In addition, 
many States, like Minnesota, have spe- 
cial license provisions which could be 
used as a cross reference by the Internal 
Revenue Service in checking doubtful 
cases. 

I respectfully urge expeditious enact- 
ment of the bill which follows because 
it will provide relief to farmers and 
loggers who must haul their products 
from the place where they are grown to 
market, railhead, or assembly point. 
These hauls, moreover, generally orig- 
inate on private roads; the products 
hauled are low in unit value, and heavy 
and bulky in nature; and the annual 
mileage of these hauls is small due to 
the seasonal nature of the operations 
and the short distances involved. These 
facts give ample justification for making 
a distinction between first haul truckers 
and over-the-road truckers. 

The second bill which I am introduc- 
ing provides for the abatement of cer- 
tain penalties and interest otherwise 
payable with respect to the highway use 
tax in the case of certain motor vehicles 
used primarily for hauling unprocessed 
farm and forest products from their 
place of production to market or mill. 

I believe enactment of this legislation 
is wholly consistent with the concept of 
the highway use tax and that it is neces- 
sary to help relieve the serious economic 
burden which will be placed upon a good 
number of small loggers and farmers, 
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Being 
not hold membership in any of the vari- 
ous associations which disseminate in- 
formation on laws which might affect 
their members. More importantly, the 
Internal Revenue Service had not con- 
tacted the members who might be re- 
quired to pay these back taxes until this 
time. The result of these separate fac- 
tors is that now many loggers, farmers, 
and pulp operators are faced with de- 
linquent claims, plus the possibility of 
penalty and interest for a tax they knew 
nothing about. 

Mr. Speaker, the urgency of this prob- 
lem is very great, and particularly for 
northern Minnesota. It is very likely 
that some truckowners will not be able 
to pay. Of course, this will directly 
contribute to northern Minnesota’s seri- 
ous unemployment problem. Currently, 
the Internal Revenue Service is making 
a broad-scale enforcement check, and 
many of these small truckers who use 
their trucks only on first hauls are being 
assessed taxes as far back as 1956, to- 
gether with 25-percent penalties and 6- 
percent interest. One rural truck 
owner in my district, for example, has 
been assessed approximately $560 in 
back taxes, $130 in penalty, and $100 in 
interest. 

This assessment will obviously be a 
severe economic burden to him. There 
are others in Minnesota who have been 
assessed over $3,000. These tax pay- 
ments will have to be made at a time 
when employment is very scarce in 
northern Minnesota. Waiving the pen- 
alty and interest on these assessments, 
where ignorance and lack of adequate 
notification by the Internal Revenue 
Service and not wrongful intention 
caused the inadvertence in filing and 
payment, is the only just thing to do, 
and, in the case of many depressed areas 
in this Nation, is an economic necessity. 

Mr. Speaker, for the following reasons 
I strongly believe that the interest and 
penalty on delinquent highway-use 
taxes should be waived after satisfac- 
tory proof that the truckowner was “‘un- 
aware of and did not willfully evade” 
this tax: 

First, Enforcement of the payment of 
the tax was neglected for a considerable 
period of time by the Internal Revenue 
Service. It might have been that the 
Service did not have a sufficient staff to 
properly enforce payment of the tax, but 
the fact remains that collection was not 
enforced and that there was in no way 
willful evasion by the taxpayer. The 
delay was detrimental to the taxpayer 
and he should not be penalized for it. 


which would provide information relat- 
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ing to matters. such as the Federal use 
tax. As a result, many small, rural truck- 
owners were ignorant of the tax until 
the Internal Revenue Service com- 
menced proceedings to collect the taxes. 
Third. At the time the tax was first 
payable in 1957, sufficient forms were not 
available; in fact, many Internal Reve- 
nue offices were not familiar with the 
tax, and therefore did not sufficiently 
publish the requirements of payment. 
Fourth. The difficulty of now paying a 
large penalty and interest, in addition 
to the tax, may very likely force many 
small truckowners into further eco- 
nomic hardship, especially in depressed 
areas like northern Minnesota, or may 
force them completely out of business. 
Fifth. The Internal Revenue Service 
has indicated that it did not have lists 
or other means of making, direct con- 
tact with the people subject to the tax. 
It must be remembered that rural and 
forest areas are not Metropolitan Chi- 
cago; the Service cannot presume that 
publication of a new tax will achieve as 
great an incidence of coverage because 
of the inadequate scope of the rural com- 
munications media. 
The text of my two bills follows: 


A BILL To AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cope or 1954 To PROVIDE AN EXEMPTION 
From THE HIGHWAY Use Tax IN THE CASE 
or CERTAIN TRUCKS AND OTHER VEHICLES 
WHICH ARE USED PRIMARILY ror HAULING 
UNPROCESSED FARM AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
From THER PLACE OF PRODUCTION TO 
MARKET OR MILL 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4483 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to exemptions from the high- 
way use tax) is Amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) CERTAIN Trucks HAULING Raw FARM 
on Forest Propucrs—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
no tax shall be imposed by section 4481 on 
the use of any highway motor vehicle if at 
least 80 percent of the use of such vehicle 
during the taxable period consists of— 

“(1) transportation of unprocessed and 
raw farm products from the place of pro- 
duction to market, where such transporta- 
tion constitutes the first haul of such prod- 
ucts, or 

“(2) transportation of logs, pulpwood, or 
other raw and unfinished forest products 
from the place of production to an assembly 
yard, railhead, or mill, where such transpor- 
tation constitutes the first haul of such 
products, or 

“(3) a combination of transportation 
described in paragraphs (1) and (2).” 

SEC. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable periods (as defined by sec- 
tion 4482(c)(4) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954) ending after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


A BILL To PROVIDE FOR THE ABATEMENT OF 
CERTAIN PENALTIES AND INTEREST OTHER- 
WISE PAYABLE WITH RESPECT TO THE HIGH- 
War Use Tax IN THE CASE OF CERTAIN 
MOTOR VEHICLES USED PRIMARILY For HAUL- 
ING UNPROCESSED FARM AND FOREST PROD- 
UCTS From THEIR PLACE OF PRODUCTION TO 
MARKET OR MILL 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
penalty (including interest, additions to the 
penalty, and additional amounts) shall be 
assessed or collected, under section 6601 or 
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6672 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
or under any other provision of law, on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
on account of the failure of any person to 
pay the tax imposed by section 4481 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 on the use of 
any highway motor vehicle for any taxable 
period beginning on or after July 1, 1956, 
and ending before July 1, 1962, if such per- 
son or his duly authorized representative, 
within one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, submits to the Secretary 
or his delegate— 

(1) a sworn statement that he was un- 
aware of, and did not willfully evade, such 
tax; and 

(2) satisfactory proof that during the 
taxable period or periods involved at least 
80 percent of the use of such vehicle con- 
sisted of — 

(A) transportation of unprocessed and 
raw farm products from the place of pro- 
duction to market, where such transporta- 
tion constituted the first haul of such prod- 
ucts, or 

(B) transportation of logs, pulpwood, or 
other raw and unfinished forest products 
from the place of production to an assembly 
yard, railhead, or mill, where such trans- 
portation constituted the first haul of such 
products, or 

(C) a combination of transportation de- 

scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B). 
If any such penalty has been assessed and 
not collected prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, or is assessed on or after 
such date, the assessment shall be abated; 
and if such penalty is collected by the United 
States on or after such date the amount so 
collected shall be paid back as a penalty 
collected without authority. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICE PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
10606) to extend and improve the public 
assistance and child welfare services 
programs of the Social Security Act, and 
for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Botton (at the request of Mr. 
Betts), for the balance of the week, on 
account of illness in her family. 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK), for today, on account of illness. 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALLECK), for the balance 
of the week, on account of death in his 
family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PERKINS, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. MicHEL, for 60 minutes, on July 20. 

Mr. Beckworts, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Staccers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 5 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Goopet.), for 10 minutes, today, and 
for 5 minutes, tomorrow, and to revise 
and extend his remarks. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. James C. Davis and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MacGrecor to include extraneous 
matter in the remarks he made today. 

Mr. Avery during debate in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Petty, his remarks in Committee 
of the Whole and to include a telegram. 

Mr. SILER. 

Mr. DENT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GOODELL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Witson of Indiana. 

Mr. BEERMANN. 

Mr. Linpsay, to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks made during con- 
sideration of the conference report on S. 
167 today. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
request of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 

Mr. HERLONG and to include a speech. 

Mr. Brapemas in three instances. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Leslie M. Paterson, Janet Paterson, and Mary 
Paterson; 

H.R. 7369. An act for the relief of Gerda 
Godin; and 

H.R.11131. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 27 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, July 19, 1962, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2322. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of February 9, 1907, entitled ‘An act 
to define the term “registered nurse” and 
to provide for the registration of nurses 
in the District of Columbia’, as amended, 
with respect to the minimum age limita- 
tion for registration”; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

2323. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting a report of all claims paid by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1962, pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2671-2680); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2324. A letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on the review of air travel au- 
thorized by the Washington office of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, June 1962; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 727. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 12391, a bill to 
improve and protect farm income, to reduce 
cost of farm programs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to reduce the Federal Government's 
excessive stocks of agricultural commodi- 
ties, to maintain reasonable and stable 
prices of agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts to consumers, to provide adequate sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities for domes- 
tic and foreign needs, to conserve natural 
resources, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1997). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 729. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 529, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Mann 
Creek Federal reclamation project, Idaho, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2001). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 730. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 575, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the upper 
division of the Baker Federal reclamation 
project, Oregon, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2002). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 731. Resolution 
for the consideration of H.R. 4094, a bill to 
amend the act of July 15, 1955, relating to 
the conservation of anthracite coal resources; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2003). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 732. Resolution 
for the consideration of S. 476, an act to 
establish the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2004). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 733. Resolution 
for the consideration of S. 2008, an act to 
amend the act of September 16, 1959 (73 Stat. 
561, 43 U.S.C. 615a), relating to the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of the 
Spokane Valley project; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2005). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 10606. A bill to extend and improve 
the public assistance and child welfare serv- 
ices programs of the Social Security Act, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2006). 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2572. An act for the relief of the Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1998). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LINDSAY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 11334. A bill for the relief of 
Mary J. Papwroth; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1999). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LINDSAY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 10604. A bill for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon C. Bryant; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2000). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 12588. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 12589. A bill to amend the Smith- 
Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 12590. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a certain tract of land in Hous- 
ton, Harris County, Tex., to the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 


ruptcy Act to increase the amount of wages 
entitled to priority to $2,000, to provide that 
pension, welfare, and other fringe benefits 
shall be treated as wages, and to increase 
the priority period from 3 months to 12 
months with respect to certain wage compo- 
nents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 12592. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of oxbow lakes and other facili- 
ties along the Missouri River between Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr., for public 
recreation, for fish and wildlife conservation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 12593. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to insure that the 
communications taxes will not apply to cer- 
tain private communications services fur- 
nished to common carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 
H.R. 12594. A bill to amend the Agricul- 


wheat which are in short supply; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. O'KONSEI: 

H.R. 12595. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide ma- 
ternity benefits for spouses of persons called 
to active duty on or after August 1, 1961, 
after the termination of their active duty, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12596. A bill to amend section 521 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pension to veterans of World 
War I who have 70 or more, but less than 90, 
days of service; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 12597. A bill to make the Civil Rights 
Commission a permanent agency; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12598. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 12599. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Codes of 1954 and 1939 to provide 
for the elimination of certain tax inequities 
through the permissive taxation of certain 
jointly owned railroad terminal and switch- 
ing facility corporations as partnerships; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 12600. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act so as to authorize the President 
to establish boards to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes in the air transportation industry, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

HR. 12601. A bill to provide for a com- 
prehensive, long range and coordinated na- 
tional program in oceanography, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 12602. A bill to authorize reimburse- 
ment for certain moving expenses and prop- 
erty losses to any person who is compelled 
to relocate his home or business because of 
the acquisition of property by the United 
States; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 12603. A bill to make retrocession to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of ju- 
risdiction over certain iand in the vicinity of 
Fort Devens, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 12604. A bill to provide for the con- 

struction of a new Veterans’ Administration 
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hospital in southern New Jersey; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 12605. A bill to amend section 601 
of the Federal Aviation Act to require identi- 
fication markings on the underside of the 
wings of certain aircraft; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

HJ. Res. 826. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of April 29, 1942, establishing the 
District of Columbia Recreation Board, to 
provide for the restoration and use of the 
Belasco Theater on Lafayette Square in the 
Nation's Capital as a municipal theater as 
proposed by President Kennedy in 1960, to 
provide that such theater shall be used solely 
as a children’s theater and art center so as 
to provide cultural fare superior to many of 
the movies and television programs seen by 
millions of children today, and to provide 
that such theater shall be known as the 
Caroline Kennedy Children’s Theater and 
Art Center; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. Con. Res. 503. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
the report of the Joint Committee on Ar- 
rangements to Commemorate the 100th An- 
niversary of the First Inaugural of Abraham 
Lincoln; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 728. Resolution to provide funds 
for the further expenses of studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by House Resolution 
86; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 12606. A bill for the relief of Claude 
S. Reeder and Reeder Motor Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.R. 12607. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Cheng-Tsuau Su and Angela Su; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 12608. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Hershler and his brother, Zvi Hershler; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 12609. A bill for the relief of Elisa- 
betha Kabsch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 12610. A bill for the relief of Shoko 
Arai Thomas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Foreign Languages and Federal Aid to 
Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I should like to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor the 
text of an article entitled “Foreign 
Languages and Federal Aid to Educa- 


tion,” which was published in the May 
1962 issue of Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 

The article is ‘based on an address 
which I was privileged te deliver on De- 
cember 29, 1961, at the annual meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America in Chicago, III. 

The text of the article follows: 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 

(By Joun Brapemas, Congressman from 
Indiana) 

In the last several years, in large part be- 
cause of the leadership of 


have come to understand more clearly than 
ever before the great importance to our 
country, in terms of national security if for 
no other reason, and there are other reasons, 
of developing and maintaining a reservoir of 
persons skilied in the knowledge of modern 
foreign languages. Even a man of little 
political sensitivity could not fail, a few days 
ago, to have appreciated the immense impact 
of the few words spoken in Spanish by Mrs. 
Kennedy during the President’s visit to Latin 
America. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that you and the 
members of the association may be inter- 
ested to know the results of a short survey 
that I arranged a few months ago to deter- 
mine the knowledge of foreign languages of 
Members of the Congress of the United 
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States. Although a substantial number of 
Members of the House and Senate who 
responded said they had no foreign language 
ability at all, a sizable number of my col- 
leagues indicated that they had at least 
some capacity to or understand at 
least 1 of 28 different foreign languages. 
Their knowledge ranged from French and 
Spanish and German at one end of the scale, 
quite understandably, through a variety of 
languages including Polish, Russian, Italian, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Chinese, Croatian, Yid- 
dish, Hungarian, Hindustani, and Sioux 
Indian at the other. 

It is not primarily about languages, how- 
ever, that I wish to speak to you this after- 
noon, but. about higher education generally, 
and in particular about the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and higher 
education. Although, as your chairman has 
indicated, I am a politician, I come to you as 
afriend. A frustrated Hispanist, and former 
college teacher, I now serve, as he has also 
indicated, on the House Education and Labor 
Committee and on two of the standing sub- 
committees of the three that deal with 
education. At the present time I am also 
serving as chairman of the Advisory Group 
on Higher Education, the purpose of which 
is to provide by the end of January specific 
legislative recommendations on what Con- 
gress ought to be doing in the next session 
in the field of assistance to colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. Moreover, 
during the past year it has been my good 
fortune to have visited several universities 
abroad—four in Argentina, two in England, 
six institutions of higher learning in the 
Soviet Union, as well as a number of colleges 
and universities here in our own country. 
What I should like to do this afternoon is 
discuss with you something of what I've 
learned from these experiences of the last 
year and then to make bold as a politician 
to offer to you as professors some ad- 
monitions for the coming year. 

My thesis is a simple one and it is this: 
In a world more troubled than man has ever 
known, and with the United States more 
burdened with responsibility for leadership 
than ever before, the American university 
community, indeed the American educa- 
tional community generally, has a crucial 
contribution to make in supplying that 
leadership, and the university community is 
not now doing enough. I do not for a mo- 
ment suggest that our failure to do an ade- 
quate job of what Senator JOSEPH CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, has called in a very arrest- 
ing phrase “the staffing of freedom” is pri- 
marily to be charged, or entirely to be 
charged, against the university community. 
Clearly this is not the case. But some of 
the fault does lie there. Particularly, my 
fellow humanists, it lies with you rather 
than with the natural scientists. 


SOVIET CHALLENGE IN EDUCATION 


First of all, let me tell you something of 
what I learned during my visit to the Soviet 
Union a few weeks ago. I went with other 
members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee to get some firsthand picture 
of what the Russians are doing in their 
school systems. We visited Moscow, Kiev, 
and Leningrad, and in those great cities 
visited elementary and secondary schools, 
technical institutes and universities. We 
talked with principals and students, with 
rectors and ministers of education, I have 
no time here to detail for your our experience 
in that remarkable land. But I can give you 
these major conclusions from our visit. 
First, the Soviets are deeply committed to 
education. Both teachers and students take 
education very seriously indeed, and they 
are working hard at it. They mean business, 
and they take education seriously, I think, 
for two reasons. First, in a society where 
there is essentially no private property, the 
way to get ahead in terms of status and 
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prestige and power and influence is, with the 
single exception of activity in the Commu- 
nist Party, education. And, second, the 
Soviets regard education as the key to the 
economic, industrial, scientific, and military 
development of their country. 

I said they worked hard. We visited, as 
I think you in this group will be particularly 
interested to know, 1 of 14 experimental 
language schools in the city of Leningrad. 
This school taught English. Chinese, French, 
German, or Hindustani are taught in four 
other schools, and in the rest one can learn 
English. One begins at the second grade and 
continues the course through 10 or 11 grades. 
I was mightily impressed by the high caliber 
of the students in this school, by the dedica- 
tion and devotion of the teachers, 

A second major impression that I brought 
from the Soviet Union is this, that although 
the Soviets are behind us today in many 
ways in the field of education, their totali- 
tarlan system gives them the capacity to 
train the kind of manpower, the collective 
farmers, the lathe operators, the nuclear 
physicists, the teachers, the engineers that 
their state planner believe are essential to 
building up the power of the Soviet state. 
I visited, for example, the Leningrad Peda- 
gogical Institute in Moscow, where the di- 
rector told me with great pride that the 
7-year plan called for him to admit to 
his institution, that year, 1,500 freshmen 
who were later to become teachers. He said, 
using Marxist jargon, “We overfulfilled our 
plan. We admitted 1,550.” At the Alexan- 
der Herzen Pedagogical Institute in Lenin- 
grad I was told by the director that after the 
students have graduated and are able to 
teach, if they are not required in Leningrad 
or in Kiev, in Moscow or in the big cities 
where most Soviet young people would pre- 
fer to stay, they are sent off to Tashkent in 
Central Asia, or to other parts of the coun- 
try which are not so pleasant. This totali- 
tarian system, therefore, gives the Soviets 
a kind of advantage in directing the flow 
of national investment in education over us 
which, of course, we do not wish to match 
but which, nonetheless, poses a most serious 
challenge to us. 

Third, the emphasis in the Soviet Union 
on education for science and technology, 
with its dramatic results in increased indus- 
trial and military strength, is, I think, com- 
pelling evidence of the ruthless Soviet con- 
centration on building up national power. 

The question we must ask then, in as- 
sessing the Soviet educational system, is not 
whether the Soviets are ahead of us today 
economically and scientifically but, rather, 
will their totalitarian system enable them to 
pull ahead of us 5 or 10 or 20 years from 
now? 

Three or four weeks ago the Engineering 
Manpower Commission in the United States 
published a report which said that at the 
present time the Soviets are outproducing 
us in the field of engineers at the rate of 
3 to 1. I think many of you in this room 
will be interested to see the National Science 
Foundation publication that will be com- 
ing out some time next month by Prof. 
Nicholas DeWitt of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard, in which he is going to 
delineate with careful statistics the situation 
with respect to Soviet manpower and edu- 
cation at the present time. 

This Soviet challenge in science and tech- 
nical education is one of the major reasons 
that the chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee in September named 
the bipartisan Advisory Group on Higher 
Education, to which I referred a minute 
ago, the purpose of which is to develop 
specific recommendations for what the Fed- 
eral Government ought to be doing in the 
way of assisting the colleges and univer- 
sities of our country. During the last sev- 
eral weeks we have been meeting, as 
members of this group, with outstanding 
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scientists and educators from throughout the 
country to get their off-the-record views on 
what we should do. And I hope very much 
that Congress will act on legislation for 
Federal assistance to strengthen colleges 
and universities this coming year. If we 
are going to “staff freedom effectively” in 
the United States, we must invest far more 
in higher education than we have in the 
past. 


EDUCATION AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Not only is it essential, however, that we 
invest more nationally in our colleges and 
universities in the United States, but our 
commitments elsewhere in the world mean, 
in my judgment, that we must also give far 
greater attention than we have heretofore 
to the role of education in our foreign policy. 
Let me give you a specific example from some 
personal experience. I want to offer to you 
the proposition that the universities of Latin 
America have a crucial contribution to make 
to the development of strong and viable 
democracies in the nations to the south of 
us. With his concept of a grand Alliance for 
Progress, President Kennedy has, in effect, 
rediscovered Latin America. We have been 
awakened to a new consciousness in our 
country today of the importance to us of 
what happens in Latin America. And as a 
result of this awakening, we have, as citizens 
of this country, committed ourselves to help- 
ing in the urgent task of building democratic 
societies in our own hemisphere. 

VISIT TO ARGENTINA 

Last spring, with Congressman ROBERT 
GO, of New Haven, Conn., I visited one 
of the largest and most powerful countries 
of Latin America, Argentina. While in Ar- 
gentina I talked with the rectors of several 
universities, with student leaders, with pro- 
fessors, with Argentine newspapermen, and 
television and radio reporters, with the 
country’s only Nobel prize winner, as well 
as with the Minister of Education and with 
President Frondizi of Argentina himself. 
You all know the importance of our diplo- 
matic representatives abroad being equipped 
with the languages of the countries to which 
they are assigned. I can only say that the 
fact that my colleague, Congressman GIAMO, 
speaks Italian and that I can defend myself 
in Spanish meant that we were able to 
have far more candid conversations in Argen- 
tina than would certainly have been the case 
otherwise. This visit to Argentina per- 
suaded us that the universities of Latin 
America are an indispensable key to the eco- 
nomic development and the social reform 
which these nations must have if they are to 
create democratic societies and free political 
institutions that will endure, 

The universities of Latin America are going 
to have to produce the engineers, the agricul- 
tural specialists, and the technicians required 
to fight hunger, poverty, and disease and to 
move these countries in our own hemisphere 
onto the stage of the 20th century. Other- 
wise, you and I can expect to see the spread 
of Castro-like movements throughout Latin 
America. 

SHORTAGES IN LATIN AMERICA 

As President Kennedy said in his great 
Alliance for Progress speech of last March, 
“We must rapidly expand the training of 
those needed to man the economies of rap- 
idly developing countries. This means ex- 
panded universities, graduate schools, and 
research institutes.“ Latin America must 
have not only investment capital in the form 
of physical resources if it is to move ahead 
in rapid economic and technical growth, 
but it also needs highly trained and highly 
skilled human beings, too few of which it 
now has. The Univetsity of Buenos Aires, 
for example, the largest university in a land 
famed for its production of beef, seems far 
behind us in modern techniques of animal 
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husbandry. A recent census at the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires, which has from 55,000 
to 60,000 students, showed that nearly 20 
percent were studying law, while only 2 
percent were in the fields of agronomy and 
veterinary medicine. And the Latins, even 
the Argentines, are not that much more a 
litigious people than we are. There are, 
however, historical reasons for so many law 
students in Latin American universities. I 
have no time now to go into the reasons, 
well known to many of you in this room. 
The fact remains that Latin America faces 
not a grave shortage of lawyers but of people 
trained in what I would call the strategic 
fields, those flelds that lead to rapid eco- 
nomic and social progress. 


EDUCATION AND ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Now what can we in the United States 
do to help fill this technical gap and put 
some flesh on the bones of the Alliance for 
Progress? First of all, I would argue that 
in the shaping of our Alliance programs we 
must give a high priority to aid to higher 
education in Latin America. And in par- 
ticular we should strengthen what I have 
just called the strategic fields, agronomy, 
engineering, economics, the natural sciences, 
and public administration. This does not 
mean that we should oppose the develop- 
ment of the humanities in Latin America, 
but our resources in the United States are 
limited. We should, in my judgment, in- 
vest those resources where the dividends 
make the maximum contribution to our 
national policy goals. The goals are to 
develop strong economies and strong democ- 
racies in these lands. In the long run, after 
all, only the universities of Latin America 
are going to be able themselves to train the 
people that their countries require. We can- 
not do that job for them. But we can help 
them get started and we can help them get 
started now. Let me make just one sug- 
gestion, which I think is particularly relevant 
for those of you who teach modern foreign 
languages. I offer this suggestion on the 
basis of my experience in Argentina, and 
offer it because of what appears to me to 
be one of the major shortcomings of Latin 
American universiites. I refer, of course, to 
the lack of full-time professors. The sug- 
gestion is simply this: That we send more 
of our top professors from the United States 
to Latin American universities. 

I do not oppose bringing Latin American 
undergraduates to this country, but I am 
frank to say that if there is a choice, the 
priority should certainly go to sending more 
of our professors to strengthen existing uni- 
versities in those countries in order to build 
up strong departments there. Specifically, 
I would urge the establishment of a new 
system of exchange chairs or professorships 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. In Latin America, in each country 
where such a chair would be set up, it 
could be known as the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Chair of American Studies, or the 
Abraham Lincoln Chair, or the George 
Washington Chair, or the Thomas Jefferson 
Chair. Indeed, if you'll go along with a 
John F. Kennedy Chair, I'd be glad to ac- 
cept a Dwight D. Eisenhower Chair. Such 
a chair might be established in each of half 
a dozen of the major universities in Latin 
America and an outstanding professor from 
the United States be named to fill it for 1 
year. In return, there should be established 
in the United States an equivalent number 
of chairs of Latin American studies, each 
named after a leading Latin American hero, 
such as a Benito Juarez Chair, a Simon Bo- 
livar Chair, a Bernardo O'Higgins Chair, or 
because this year is the 150th anniversary of 
his birth in Argentina, a Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento Chair. These chairs should not 
all go to the major American universities; 
they should go to some of our excellent 
smaller universities as well. The establish- 
ment of these chairs would be mutually 
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helpful and would also dramatize the im- 
portance of professorships. By requiring 
that the Latins send us some of their out- 
standing scholars, we would make clear our 
own desire to learn from them. And I would 
add that these chairs might well be financed, 
not by U.S. Government funds, but either 
through university to university arrange- 
ments or financing by American private 
business firms. This is just one suggestion 
that I would presume to offer as we try to 
help the Latin Americans train people in 
the skills and talents essential if they are 
going to have a chance to make democracy 
work. 
PROFESSORS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Now I have discussed briefly with you some 
facets of higher education in three parts of 
the world, in the Soviet Union, in the United 
States, and in Latin America. I speak to 
you as a politician with responsibility to 
help frame legislative policies that are in 
some measure related to all three of these 
areas. You may appropriately ask, “What 
does all this have to do with us in the edu- 
cational community, in the university com- 
munity especially, and even more particu- 
larly what does all this have to do with us 
in the field of the humanities?” And to this 
question I make the following answer: 
American university teachers know far too 
little about politics and particularly about 
governmental policies affecting higher edu- 
cation. Members of the American university 
community, especially in the humanities, 
have far too little understanding of the na- 
ture of the political process, less of the re- 
lationship of the Federal Government to 
higher education, and, I fear, care not very 
much about their ignorance on either count. 
The natural scientists, I might interject, do 
know their way around in the world of gov- 
ernment and politics, and they have learned 
that Emerson’s famous dictum, “in the right 
state the scholar is man thinking,” may be 
too limited a view of the scholar's role in the 
world of the 20th century. All of you are 
familiar with C. P. Snow’s warning of the 
immense gulf that divides the natural scien- 
tists from the humanists or from what Snow, 
who is himself a dweller in both realms, 
calls the literary intellectuals, which means 
you. To Snow’s argument I would add at 
least two corollaries: first, that we politicians 
do not know enough about modern science; 
and second, that those of you who teach 
arts and letters in American universities do 
not know enough about either science or 
politics. It is this ignorance of politics on 
the part of the university community that 
concerns me chiefly here this afternoon. 

Professors should pay increased attention 
to governmental policies affecting higher 
education for two principal reasons. First, 
our universities today are being urged to 
supply more trained leadership than ever be- 
fore in the history of this Republic to meet 
our national needs both at home and abroad. 
The Communist world is ranged against us 
scientifically and economically, as well as 
militarily, and we need all the brainpower 
we can get for national survival. Indeed, it 
was primarily because of the widespread 
public acceptance of this fact that Congress 
passed 3 years ago the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Now I know that many of you in 
this room may be very unhappy about what 
you feel to be the Federal Government’s 
overemphasis on assisting science and tech- 
nical education and not doing more for the 
humanities. Let me, however, respectfully 
suggest that such an attitude may be due 
to a failure on your part to appreciate that 
there are necessary limitations on the Gov- 
ernment's interest in supporting programs 
in the field of education. For example, the 
fact that the Federal Government seeks to 
encourage the training of more language 
teachers rather than more language scholars 
does not mean that scholars are not impor- 
tant. What it does mean is that the Federal 
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Government, with limited resources, and 
priorities defined in terms of national policy, 
must limit its assistance to teachers. Earlier 
this year, when considering revision of the 
National Defense Education Act, a distin- 
guished classical scholar appeared before our 
subcommittee. He did so to urge the in- 
clusion of Latin and Greek in the language 
section of the National Defense Education 
Act. I advised this distinguished classicist 
that one of the Congressmen listening to his 
testimony was of Italian origin and that 
another, which was I, was of Greek 
origin. I added that both of us, nonethe- 
less, had misgivings about his proposal. For 
the issue was not whether the improved 
teaching of Latin or Greek was advisable. 
Clearly it is advisable and is a self-evident 
case. The issue, however, with which we as 
legislators are faced, is whether the inclusion 
of Latin and Greek under the National De- 
fense Education Act would make any signifi- 
cant contribution to strengthening the 
teaching of modern languages as a contribu- 
tion to our national defense, the purpose of 
the law. 

I think that you humanists will be glad to 
know that the issue of the relative emphasis 
to be placed on assistance to the humanities 
and to science is a continuing preoccupation 
of members of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. This is something we 
wrangle about all the time, even as all of 
you do. I also think it fair to say, and hope 
it will not be taken in a partisan vein, that 
President and Mrs, Kennedy have done more 
to invigorate national interest in the fine 
arts and in the humanities in our country 
than any occupants of the White House in 
a long, long time. 


UNIVERSITIES’ COOPERATION NEEDED 


Now there is a second and final reason 
that I think you should become more con- 
cerned with politics and public policy. It is 
this. Enrollments in American colleges and 
universities in the next decade will sky- 
rocket. And there is little question that 
the universities will require more support 
from Federal funds, as well as from State 
and private sources, if they are going to meet 
the impact of these increased enrollments. 
The university community, and the educa- 
tion community generally, therefore, have a 
direct stake in the kind of programs that 
the Government develops. You, therefore, 
should not hesitate to make your voices 
heard in Washington. Because if you fail 
to, someone else will. Politics, like nature, 
abhors a vacuum. And your voices have not 
been loud. Your voices have not been clear 
on many matters directly affecting higher 
education. Let me give you one example. 
I refer to the issue of the affidavit of dis- 
claimer in the National Defense Education 
Act. I am not talking about the loyalty 
oath. I am talking about the affidavit of 
disclaimer. And I am not even talking about 
which side of the issue you happen to be 
on. I serve on the committee that deals 
with this issue and I have several colleges 
and universities in my district, yet in my 
first 24% years in Congress I did not receive 
six letters on this subject—not six letters. 
Now if it be said by you in response that 
we in Congress should act, let’s say, to re- 
peal the affidavit of disclaimer, self-generated 
by principle, then I would respectfully re- 
spond that Members of Congress have more 
principles to champion than we have time 
for now. If the groups most directly touched 
by given issues do not themselves trouble to 
make their views known in Washington, is 
it not reasonable for us to assume that they 
really care little about them? Even in the 
field of higher education Congress must take 
into consideration a broad spectrum of what 
we would call political issues. The affidavit 
of disclaimer raises some; civil rights, reli- 
gion, loans and grants, aid to public or pri- 
vate institutions—these are all issues that 
will affect final legislation. So I urge you 
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not to be shy. Look at the land grant uni- 
versities. They have for many years co- 
operated very effectively with their State 
legislatures in the shaping of education pol- 
icy. The university community in our coun- 
try must now help the Federal Government 
shape the Federal contribution to the Amer- 
ican university. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION'S CONTRIBUTION 


Now I want to say very happily that the 
Modern Language Association is an outstand- 
ing exception to this self-imposed isolation 
of university people from making known to 
government their concern for programs in 
the field of education. The spadework that 
was done during the mid-1950’s by the for- 
eign language program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association under the imaginative 
leadership of your former executive secretary, 
William Riley Parker, who, by the way, has 
had the good judgment to become a Hoosier, 
Played a key role in the success of the for- 
eign language programs developed under the 
National Defense Education Act. Kenneth 
Mildenberger continues to do all of you of 
the Modern Language Association proud by 
his outstanding contribution to the modern 
foreign language programs in the U.S. Office 
of Education. And I would add further that 
the testimony this year before the special 
Education Subcommittee of the House of 
Dr, Stone, and Dr. Walsh, and Dr. Ferguson, 
all of the Modern Language Association, was 
without question among the most valuable 
and intelligent that we on that committee 
have heard. There is no question then that 
in helping shape the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act language programs the Modern 
Language Association has played a major 
part in stimulating a rebirth of interest in 
language studies in the United States. 

Let me conclude by reiterating first that 
higher education is increasingly significant 
within our own country and in our foreign 
policy, both because of our own national 
needs here at home and because of the con- 
tinuing challenge of the Communist world. 
Second, let me reiterate that the Federal 
Government will necessarily, in the years 
ahead, make a greater contribution to higher 
education. Finally, let me repeat that you of 
the university community must, for these 
reasons, do much more than you have in 
the past to make your voices heard in Wash- 
ington in determining this policy. I once 
had a tutor at Harvard College who was the 
same man who tutored an undergraduate 
named John F. Kennedy. And I recall very 
vividly how this professor once startled a 
class on opening day by announcing, “First 
of all, I had better tell you what I believe. 
I believe in three things: sweet reason, high 
morality, and plenty of horsepower.” If we 
in the United States are going to maintain 
a free and humane society, we need all 
three—sweet reason, high morality, and 
plenty of horsepower. And you in the uni- 
versities must be largely responsible for sup- 
plying all three. Thank you very much. 


What Happened in Latvia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues have taken the oppor- 
tunity this week of introducing remarks 
into the Record concerning Captive Na- 
tions Week. The remarks have been ex- 
cellent but in most cases rather general- 
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ized in nature so I am in mind to present 


might be just a little better informed. 
The country I have selected is Latvia, a 
country that first won its independence 
in the First World War. 

Today there are barely 2 million Lat- 


peoples. Yet the Latvians are one of the 
main racial groups of the Baltic area, 
with a national history which can be 
traced back to the 13th century, when 
the Latvian people embraced Christian- 
ity. During the middle ages Latvia was 
first a principality of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Then it was taken over by the 
Teutonic knights, under whose rule the 
Latvians lived for two centuries. Al- 
though their fate was in the hands of 
German merchants and traders, the 
Latvian community enjoyed an era of 
great prosperity during this period. It 
was at this time that the city of Riga 
became a leading Baltic port. 

When the Teutonic knights were de- 
feated by the Poles in the middle of the 
16th century, the Latvians once again 
accustomed themselves to a new set of 
foreign rulers. But the Poles were driven 
out of Latvia early in the 17th century 
by the Swedes, and for 100 years the 
Latvians lived under Swedish rule. Dur- 
ing this period they enjoyed the greatest 
freedom and prosperity of their history. 
The peasants regained their lands and 
their freedom, and trade relations were 
established with France, England, and 
other Western nations. The 17th cen- 
tury is often described as the “golden 
age” of Latvian history. Latvian na- 
tionalism can be traced back to this pe- 
riod, and it was also an age of great cul- 
tural and intellectual development. 

But the era of freedom, national unity, 
and cultural growth was not destined 
to last. Polish, Russian, and Swedish 
troops pillaged the country during the 
great Northern War of 1700-21. In 1721 
Latvia was divided between Poland and 
Russia, just as so many other countries 
before and since that time have been 
conquered by larger neighbors. Russia 
seized a substantial part of Poland when 
that country lost its independence in 
1795. As a result of this expansion Rus- 
sia acquired that part of Latvia which 
was not already under her control. For 
the next century and a quarter—from 
1795 to 1918—Latvians suffered under 
Russian rule, which they had not desired 
and which they found almost unbearable. 
Yet they kept alive their historic tra- 
ditions of freedom and independence. 
The Latvian language, culture, and na- 
tional ideals were passed secretly from 
family to family, and from father to son. 
Each time there was a slight relaxation 
of the czarist rule, Latvians made the 
most of it. As early as 1822, for example, 
they were allowed to have their own 
Latvian-language newspapers. Later 
they were permitted to set up Latvian 
schools. Thus the Latvian intellectual 
traditions were maintained intact and 
passed on from one generation to the 
next. Yet this partial success in main- 
taining their identity as a people was no 
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substitute for national independence, 
and Latvians dreamed of the day when 
they could set up an independent 
country. 

As the First World War drew to a close, 
the czarist regime in Russia collapsed, 
and Latvians saw a golden opportunity 
to regain their national freedom. Dur- 
ing the war various groups had been set 
up to further the cause of Latvian free- 
dom and national independence. 
Among these groups was the Provisional 
National Council, which in October 1918 
merged with the democratic bloc to as- 
sure the establishment of a government 
for Latvia. On November 11, Great 
Britain recognized this governing body as 
the proper government of Latvia. A 
few days later the Council proclaimed 
the independence of Latvia, and the 


cherished dreams of many centuries be- - 


came reality. 

During the next two decades the free- 
dom-loving Latvian people worked hard, 
and despite innumerable handicaps 
managed to make their country a pros- 
perous and progressive democracy. The 
country was industrialized and the peas- 
antry was allotted sufficient land to 
carry on with the ancient and honorable 
life of providing the people with food. 
Latvians traded with the Soviet Union 
and the Western World. Yet even as 
they were immersed in the task of re- 
building their beloved homeland, they 
were constantly haunted by the danger 
of Russian communism. 

In 1939 these fears proved justified. 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia were in- 
cluded in the so-called zone of influence 
aequired by the Russians through the 
treaty signed by Hitler and Stalin in 
1939. After the agreement with Hitler, 
Russia demanded bases in all three Bal- 
tic Republics. The Latvians were forced 
to sign a mutual assistance pact with the 
Soviet Union, which for all practical pur- 
poses signed away their freedom and in- 
dependence. Latvia fell temporarily un- 
der German control, but was recovered 
by the Russians and fully incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. The happy days 
of the interwar period were gone and 
the Latvians fell once more under the 
rule of foreigners. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has 
promoted the industrialization of this 
former dairyland, and a substantial 
number of Russian. factory workers set- 
tled in Latvia for this purpose. There 
are now 500,000 Russians in the coun- 
try—26 percent of the total population, 
while before the war only 6 percent of 
the population was Russian. 

Latvia has opened up to a certain ex- 
tent since the death of Stalin. The Bal- 
tic Republics of the Soviet Union are run 
with less interference from Moscow than 
is the case in the other non-Russian re- 
publics. Many functions of the all-union 
ministries in Moscow were transferred 
to the constituent republics after Stalin’s 
death, and the state administration of 
the Latvian Republic was reorganized 
and partly decentralized. Many Rus- 
sians were replaced by local Communists 
in the administrative work by the Lat- 
vian Communist Party and the Govern- 
ment. The Latvian Regional Economic 
Council also enjoys considerable auton- 
omy from Moscow, as well as a large 
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amount of financial aid. The National 
Republics were granted their national 
flags—which to be sure differ only slight- 
ly from each other—and their national 
anthems—which contain similar lines 
about the leading role of the great Rus- 
sian people in the happy family of the 
Soviet peoples. Ligo Day, a national 
holiday which had been condemned for 
a number of years as an expression of 
bourgeois nationalism,” could once more 
be celebrated. And in 1955 the city of 
Riga was opened to foreign visitors, well 
ahead of the capitals of Estonia and 
Lithuania. 

Even during these years the Russian 
presence was a source of continuous 
irritation to the Latvians, who have not 
forgotten their traditions as an inde- 
pendent people. But fora time disagree- 
ment could be expressed openly, even 
inside the Communist Party. Latvian 
publications refiected nationalism, de- 
mands for greater respect for the indi- 
vidual, doubts about the official ideology, 
mistrust of the Communist leadership, 
and political indifference. The younger 
generation made use of the opportuni- 
ties for freer action to criticize authori- 
ties. 

But in Latvia, as elsewhere in the 
Soviet Empire, the new-found freedoms 
were not destined to last. Khrushchev 
visited Riga in June 1959, harshly 
criticizing various administrative short- 
comings,” and immediately thereafter 
large-scale shakeups were ordered in the 
Latvian Communist Party, the trade 
unions, the Latvian Communist Youth 
League, as well as in literature and the 
arts. The so-called national Commu- 
nists were dismissed. A deputy premier 
was removed from office for what was 
called “economic nationalistic bias.” 
Pravda charged the Central Committee 
of the Latvian Communist Party with 
neglecting the interests of the Soviet 
state “in favor of narrow local issues,” 
and there was much talk of “bourgeois 
nationalism.” As it turned out, there 
was no return to the rigidly centralized 
rule of Stalin’s days, and the Latvian 
Regional Economic Council still enjoys 
considerable autonomy from Moscow. 
But the Kremlin did decide that too 
much freedom had been made available 
to the Latvians, that things had gone far 
enough in the direction of “liberaliza- 
tion.” The Soviet colonization of the 
country was renewed, despite improve- 
ments in the standard of living, the re- 
construction of a few historical monu- 
ments and national holidays and the 
publication of the works of a few reha- 
bilitated writers. 

Today Latvians must accept the rule 
of the Soviet Union. They have become 
accustomed to political circumstances 
which they do not control. Yet I would 
like to call your attention to some evi- 
dence that Latvians have not forgotten 
their distinctive past. There are several 
reasons why the Russians have had dif- 
ficulties in their drive to stamp out the 
national characteristics of the Latvian 
people. 

For one thing, Riga retains its Baltic 
quality—which embraces German, Slav, 
and Scandinavian influences—although 
it has now been integrated in the Soviet 
Union for over 20 years. There remains 
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a feeling of mellowed civilization in this 
stately 760-year-old city on the banks of 
the Daugava River, with its quaint, nar- 
row lanes lined with medieval edifices 
and lovely churches. Something of this 
atmosphere extends even to the modern 
quarter, which is alive with bustling 
shops and cafes and good food. 

Latvians have always been a fine- 
featured and artistic people, and they 
dress with more distinction than is cus- 
tomary elsewhere in the Soviet Union. 
Soviet citizens of other nationalities 
coming to Riga tend to spruce up under 
the influence of local standards. An- 
other obstacle to total integration into 
the Soviet Union is the Latvian nos- 
talgia for the West—what the Commu- 
nists call “unhealthy bourgeois tenden- 
cles“ that can be seen in such things 
as Western dress, theater, and music. 
The churches of Latvia have provided 
some of the most enduring ties with the 
past. Finally, Latvian is still the main 
language of the country, although Rus- 
sian has become common as a second 
tongue. 

The mayor of Riga recently told a re- 
porter from the New York Times that 
“the national question does not exist. It 
has been solved.“ Neither the reporter’s 
impressions nor the evidence which I 
have mentioned bears out this claim. 
According to the Times: 

Latvian nationalist sentiment persists and 
there is grumbling about the unabated in- 
flux of Russians into the city * * *. In the 
privacy of their homes, members of the 
older generation reminisce about freedoms 
that the young people have not experienced. 


The same conclusion is suggested by 
an entirely different source: The first 
secretary of the Latvian Communist 
Party warned last year that the “effects 
of bourgeois nationalist propaganda 
have not been completely liquidated even 
now.” Thus the Latvians remain rest- 
less under Soviet rule, and there is every 
reason to expect that the Latvian cul- 
tural unity will survive, even while 
political independence is gone. 

It has been many years since the un- 
happy Latvians have known freedom. 
During the Second World War they 
suffered all the horrors and tragedies of 
that terrible conflict, hoping all the while 
that the end of the fighting would be a 
signal for their freedom. But the Soviet 
Union's reins over Latvia proved to be 
tighter after the war than ever before, 
and today these people are making the 
best of a sad situation under a despotic 
and inhuman regime. 


Buy American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, we spend 
the blood and treasure of our Nation in 
time of war to preserve it against for- 
eign encroachments. Then in peace- 
time we forget all about Americanism 
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and the great need to maintain jobs for 
our own people and the desirability of 
fostering our own country above all 
others. Feeling as I do about rekindling 
the fires of patriotism and Americanism 
in the hearts of our people, I have this 
day sent a message to the Department 
of Defense on the subject of its recently 
announced policy of buying American. 
The message is as follows and I hope 
that many other Members of Congress 
will agree with its pronouncement: 

JULY 18, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to congratulate you on your buy- 
American policy as announced in the press 
this week. This is as wise and commendable 
as any decision that has been made by the 
Kennedy administration. There has never 
been any justification for buying goods made 
in Timbuktu or in countries that may 
possibly be under Communist influence when 
those same goods can be purchased from our 
neighbors and friends right here in America. 
If we do not take care of our own people 
then we are worse than infidels according 
to the Bible. The sooner we return to the 
Americanism of our fathers the sooner we 
will achieve greatness, power, and influence 
for our country. One of the great needs of 
the hour for America is full employment for 
every man and woman who is able and 
willing to work but this will never be 
achieved until we buy both steel and stove- 
pipes here at home and for wages that will 
go about doing good among the people of 
our own land. 

EUGENE SILER, 
Member of Congress, 
Eighth District of Kentucky. 


Renewing America’s Cities: A Study of 
Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
every year the Congress is called upon 
to legislate on some phase of the urban 
renewal program. A few months ago we 
were asked to create a new Cabinet De- 
partment of Urban Affairs which would 
have included the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in this field. 

The history of Federal urban renewal 
makes interesting reading. A recent 
study, “Renewing America's Cities,“ 
brings together many significant and 
little-known facts about this program. 
This new book points out that Congress 
authorized Federal slum clearance and 
public housing over 25 years ago as a 
temporary unemployment relief meas- 
ure; however, the Federal activity in 
this field has not only continued over the 
years but has expanded into what is 
now known as urban renewal. 

This new study traces the history of 
urban renewal legislation and examines 
its impact upon constitutional concepts. 
It attempts to put the whole problem in 
perspective by reviewing what has been 
done and what is being done. The book 
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also explains how the program works; 
considers the basic causes of city deterio- 
ration, and suggests certain guidelines 
for the future. 

“Renewing America’s Cities” was pub- 
lished by a nonpartisan research organi- 
zation, the Institute for Social Science 
Research here in Washington. The au- 
thors of this excellent book are Dr. 
Thomas F. Johnson, Dr. James R. Mor- 
ris, and Mr. Joseph G. Butts. 

Dr. Thomas F. Johnson has had long 
experience in the field of public policy 
research. He was assistant commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in charge of research and legis- 
lation from 1954 to 1958, during which 
time the urban renewal provisions of the 
National Housing Act of 1954 were being 
implemented. He has taught at the 
University of Virginia and George Wash- 
ington University and is the author of 
numerous publications. 

Dr. James R. Morris, a consulting 
economist, was for a number of years en- 
gaged in teaching and research at the 
Universities of Illinois, Chicago, and Ar- 
kansas. He is author of “Employment 
Opportunities in Later Years,” published 
by the Foundation for Voluntary Wel- 
fare, and articles in numerous profes- 
sional journals. 

Mr. Joseph G. Butts, a member of the 
District of Columbia bar, was associated 
for some years with the Washington law 
firm of Gall, Lane & Howe. Formerly, 
he was administrative assistant to the 
late Representative John H. Kerr, of 
North Carolina. Mr. Butts has contrib- 
uted numerous articles to legal jour- 
nals and other publications. 
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Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, last 
month my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Florida, GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, addressed the 30th Annual 
Convention of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, and in so doing not only paid trib- 
ute to America’s electric power com- 
panies, but gave perspective to the roles 
of private enterprise and Government in 
the production of electrical power. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Senator SMATHERS’ speech in my re- 
marks: 5 

PURSUING COMMON GOALS 
(By Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS) 

It’s a real pleasure to talk to you gentle- 
men who represent an industry which is in 
the vanguard of American progress and 
development, an industry that has made a 
tremendous and dramatic contribution to 
our way of life and an industry whose future 
has widened the security of our Nation and 
of our welfare of our people. 

You have achieved an enviable record in 
the great drama of the free-enterprise system, 
which is the taproot of the American eco- 
nomic system. The responsible stewardship 
of private property sets our Nation apart 
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from conflicting ideologies in this world in 
which we live today. Your exercise of that 
responsibility, as you have in the past, will 
assure to the electric power companies a 
bright place in the future of our Nation, just 
as your exercise of that responsibility will also 
assure to our system and to our Nation a 
bright and abiding place to leadership in the 
world. 

We can be satisfied with no less than the 
finest and the most efficient electrical sys- 
tem in the world and certainly, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States said in his message 
on resources last year, it is not a task which 
should or can be done by the Federal Govern- 
ment alone. Only through the full antic- 
ipation and cooperation of private industry 
can it be done wisely and effectively. 

I personally believe that private enter- 
prise should always remain the basic instru- 
ment of service to our people. In every case 
where it can accomplish the mission, private 
enterprise should be permitted to do the job 
and to do it alone. However, where in the 
interest of the public or the national interest 
a job must be done and private interest 
doesn’t want to do it or is at the time not 
ready to do it, then we all must expect that 
the Government will step in and meet the 
need. : 

There will be times, as you and I both 
know, when the resources of both the Govern- 
ment and industry are necessary. We see 
this, for example, in the development of our 
generation from nuclear energy. Already 
6 nuclear power generating plants are in 
operation, with 10 more under construction 
or in the planning stage, all financed largely 
by private enterprise in cooperation with the 
Federal Government. All told, these great 
plants will have a capacity of 2 million kilo- 
watts. The progressive steps that you are 
taking with each new project, the knowledge 
and experience you are gaining from actual 
operating experience as constant improve- 
ments are made will bring the United States 
nearer to the goal of having this inexhaust- 
ible source of power become competitive with 
the cost of conventional fuels. 

In this American way we combine the re- 
sources and research of our Government 
with the research, production machinery, 
and the operating know-how of America’s 
electric power companies, privately owned 
for the betterment of all of our people. 

Your progress has been nothing short of 
phenomenal; while you have increased elec- 
tric power production in the last decade by 
more than 140 percent, compared to a 40- 
percent increase in the Nation’s gross na- 
tional product, you have, over the past 30 
years, actually reduced the price per kilo- 
watt-hour for residential service from 6 
cents in 1930 to only 2% cents in 1960. 
Truly, electricity is one of America’s biggest 
bargains. 

Today your industry produces nearly 40 
percent of the world supply of electric power 
for our U.S. citizens, who comprise only 6 
percent of the world population and, in the 
next decade, the power industry expects to 
increase its generating capacity, so I am in- 
formed, by another 135 million kilowatts. 
You already support an industrial complex 
which has made it possible for the Ameri- 
can worker to turn out 3 times the average 
hourly production of the European worker, 
and 7 times that of the Japanese worker and 
10 times that of a worker in the Soviet 
Union. It’s no deep, dark secret that your 
industry has kept the pace and, indeed, set 
the pace for the American economy in gen- 
eral. Your companies exemplify the broad, 
public-ownership concept upon which rests 
the cornerstone of our economy. You have 
built your companies on a solid base, attrac- 
tive to the investing public. You have 
earned the confidence of the American peo- 
ple. For that reason, your industry is one 
of the largest in America, by any standard of 
measurement. It has a total investment of 
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$46 billion, to which is being added new 
capital at the rate of $3 billion every single 
year. Almost every American family, either 
directly or indirectly, owns a share in the 
electric power industry. Four million fami- 
lies have direct ownership in your industry. 
Untold millions of other families indirectly 
own a share in private power companies 
through their insurance policies, their sav- 
ings accounts, their mutual funds. 

It is the public confidence in your future 
that makes it possible for 10 percent of the 
total personal savings of the Nation to be 
annually invested as new capital in the pri- 
vate electric power industry. 

An example from my own State of Florida 
would show that the utility companies of 
America are worthy of that confidence; that 
they are, as they have always been, prepared 
to meet the great challenges our country 
faces. With the consent of the Florida 
Power & Light Co., the Florida Power 
Corp., and the Tampa Electric Co., I am to- 
day privileged to make the first public an- 
nouncement that these companies will soon 
initiate construction of a multimillion-dollar 
joint project which, when completed next 
year, will add 240,000 volts to the State’s 
high-voltage transmission system, feeding 
world-renowned Cape Canaveral. These 
companies have joined together to provide, 
solely from private enterprise, ample power 
for the missile test center which will be the 
earth terminal for our shots and probes to 
the moon, and beyond. 

This new transmission line will be an im- 
portant link then in the statewide intercon- 
necting power grid which blankets the entire 
State of Plorida. The project will permit the 
transfer of power all over Florida, so that all 
the demand and uses can be met. It will 
make possible economy of operation with the 
private producers which they will pass along 
to the consumers. 

We are, indeed, proud of the tremendous 
growth of our State, which has moved us 
from the position of 20th in the Nation with 
respect to population up to where we are 
now 9th. We have grown some 76 percent 
in the past decade. Our modesty, like that 
of our sister States of Texas and California— 
well, some of them have not kept pace with 
us. I don't want to brag unduly here, today; 
however, I would like to say that we in Flor- 
ida recognize California. It also calls itself 
the Sunshine State, but the big difference 
is that in Florida, you can see the sun shine. 

We like to remind our California friends 
that the abbreviation, “C-a-l-i-f.” actually 
means “Come and live in Florida.” 

I am happy to say, and with some breach 
of modesty, that the total generating capa- 
bility of Florida power producers quadrupled 
during the past 10 years compared to the 
Nation’s increase of only 114 times. Electric 
sales quadrupled while, for the Nation, their 
increase was only 1½ times; electric con- 
sumers were doubled compared to a net in- 
crease of only one-fourth. 

I know you will forgive me for this little 
bit of bragging about home, particularly 
when you realize that the little that I have 
said is a distinct compromise from what I 
intended to say. 

The story of our State is just one example. 
Other companies from other areas of the 
Nation are forging ahead developing the re- 
sources of our land so that the challenge of 
this generation will not go unmet—the chal- 
lenge of the needs of our rapidly increasing 
population and a challenge to the free world 
epitomized by the Sino-Soviet bloc. If we 
are to remain the bastion of freedom, if we 
are to meet the Soviet challenge, if we are 
to provide for the needs of our people, we 
must devote our full energies to a strong 
and expanding economy, and it is your in- 
dustry, gentlemen, upon which in the last 
analysis such an economy must largely 
depend. 
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Just as the life substance of man pulsates 
through 65,000 miles of blood vessels and 
arteries, so does the life substance of our 
economy—electric power—pulsate through 
some 304,000 miles of power transmission 
lines throughout this Nation. 

The amazing story of your industry under- 
scores the vast dimensions of its role in our 
country’s social and economic framework. 
It emphasizes the importance of your prog 
ress and your attitudes, your l and, 
it should be said, your political position in 
the United States. 

This leads me to a point I know is some- 
what uppermost in your mind—that of pub- 
lic power versus private power. The scene 
portrayed by some political cartoonists and 
other observers of the national scene is this— 
two close-ranked parties armed to the teeth 
and squared off, face to face, ready to charge 
into battle. About one group flies the banner 
of private power and, above the other, the 
public power flag is unfurled. 

This type of thinking, is not only inaccu- 
rate; it is illusory. It is as illusory as the 
story of the whale that fell in love with a 
Polaris submarine off the cape. When the 
submarine would go down and dive, the 
whale would dive; when the sub surfaced, the 
whale got so that it surfaced and, when the 
submarine finally fired a Polaris missile, the 
whale went around passing out cigars. 

It is a giant fantasy to envision the polit- 
ical parties neatly lined up under separate 
banners on this particular issue. The truth 
is, there are too many extremists marching 
under all banners. An intelligent look at the 
record shows the issue of public power versus 
private power is primarily prescribed by 
geographical lines, rather than by party lines. 
I know some Republican Senators, mostly 
from the West, who advocate strongly public 
power and, on the other hand, many of my 
fellow Democrats from the East and practi- 
cally all from the South oppose any use of 
Federal funds for power projects. 

These viewpoints are concerned with the 
States and areas which these gentlemen have 
the honor to represent, rather than being 
developed from their party or their plat- 
forms, written in faraway places by anony- 
mous faces. In recent months there has 
been some indication that, within this ad- 
ministration, that more compromise is be- 
ginning to take place in working out the 
controversies that arise between public power 
and private power. For instance, I have 
noted that new transmission lines in the 
West will be part private and part Federal, 
instead of all Federal as they were originally 
planned, by this as well as the last adminis- 
tration. 

I know that many of you do not concur 
with the compromise agreement; it is en- 
couraging to note, however, Secretary Udall’s 
subsequent statement that the proposed in- 
tegrated system will do more to accomplish 
the purpose of the project than would the 
all-Federal system as it was originally 
planned. While the electric companies may 
not be happy with the mixed system of 
private, Federal, municipal and cooperative 
ownership, it is fact of life and, since we 
must live together, it is just good horse- 
sense, it seems to me, to work together in a 
way that will promote all of our best in- 
terests. 

There are, as you know, some groups which 
favor the expansion of Federal power systems 
at the expense of your business and your 
territory. To gain their ends, these groups 
make themselves heard loudly in Washing- 
ton. They are not there for a courtesy call; 
they're on the job continuously, advocating 
what they honestly believe in. They are a 
vocal group, and we hear from them about 
the great power supply that they plan for 
our Nation—but we don’t hear very much 
about the utilization of tax funds, or that 
_tax-collecting, private power companies are 
competent and willing to do the job, nor do 
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we hear very much about the plans that you 
people are making. 

I believe the most important observation 
that I could make today is to urge you to 
concentrate on presenting your views to 
Washington vocally, articulately and, if you 
will, constantly. As the song goes, wishing 
will not make it so. You must defend your 
point of view with the same vigor and at 
the same time in some instances with the 
same commercial spirit that moves your op- 
position. Look to the areas where differences 
in point of view are most likely to occur. 
For example, consider the new hydro proj- 
ects, particularly in the West. Will they de- 
mand generating stations be built by the 
Federal Government or by private com- 
panies? Will the Federal Government con- 
struct future atomic energy electrical plants 
such as the Hanford project, which was de- 
feated in Congress last year, or not? Will 
the Government build certain high-voltage 
transmission lines which private companies 
are ready and willing and able to build? 

There are many Co en, there are 
many Senators who have not made up their 
minds on these particular questions, so I 
urge you to be your own advocate to present 
your views because, after all, this is your 
right and this is the American way. 

Another problem which we have had with 
us for a long time is the preference clause 
which determines whether one customer 
shall have the benefit of Government-subsi- 
dized power, while his neighbor cannot have 
that. There must be some fairer way of 
limiting or applying the preference clause 
so that available Government power is more 
equitably distributed to more users in the 
best interests of the general public. 

I know your feelings with respect to the 
position of Government power from the 
standpoint of taxes, particularly income 
taxes. There could be no realistic compari- 
son of electric rates between two systems 
where one system pays all the taxes and the 
other system pays little, if any. I do not, 
nor can anyone else I have met, come before 
you here and offer a lot of easy solutions to 
these problems. I am convinced that the 
thing for you to do is to state your point of 
view fairly, factually, and persuasively over 
and over again to the people who represent 
you in Washington. I believe you will re- 
ceive a sensitive response. If your program 
is best for the public interest, I think it will 
ultimately prevail because I think that the 
majority of the Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress, irrespective of their political affilia- 
tions, believe in the free enterprise system 
and want to do that which will best serve it 
and the Nation. 

I should like to make it clear, here and 
now, that my suggestion that you visit your 
legislators more often was not directed to 
my friends in Florida. One or the other of 
them keeps a chair warm in my office most 
all of the time. I have thought about charg- 
ing them rent, but they plead that the new 
tax bill does eliminate any expenses for that 
kind of lobbying. They have a way, however, 
of wheedling a great deal of information 
from what they call a friendly chat, and 
they keep me and other legislators from 
our area of the country fully up to date on 
what they are doing and plan to do in the 
future. 

Remember, too, while you have only one 
voice, your customers and your employees 
and particularly your stockholders are num- 
bered in the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, for that matter. When you en- 
list the support and good will of all these 
people, you have gained the strongest pos- 
sible ally to project. your point of view. A 
recent case in point was when the Federal 
Savings and Loan Association did not like 
certain provisions of the tax bill which is 
now before my committee in the Senate. 
They got their subscribers and policyhold- 
ers and their shareholders to write, and I 
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can tell you that, for several weeks, there, 
we were deluged with mail. I even heard 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, the whip of the US. 
Senate, say that Ne got over 30,000 letters 
protesting this particular proposed action. 

It’s a very affirmative and persuasive way 
to influence the thinking of your legislators. 
I firmly believe that, if you muster the forces 
in your favor, marshal the facts and present 
your case, you will see tangible results for 
your efforts. I know that many of my friends 
in the Congress think, just as I do, that pri- 
vate enterprise applies just as fully in the 
area of electric power as it does in every 
other marketplace in America. 

I would like to say, while on this general 
subject, that some of the rumors we hear 
today about the President of the United 
States being antibusiness are, in my humble 
judgment, baseless as some of the empty 
claims made about you by your opposition. 
I have known John Kennedy since he and 
I first came to the Congress, way back in 
1946. We have been close, personal friends; 
I was at his wedding. I think I know some- 
thing about the way he feels about many 
subjects. 

He is one of those men who believes what 
he says and says what he believes. I have 
never heard him utter any statement in my 
long association with him that any fair- 
minded man could interpret as being anti- 
business. He does say what he believes, as 
I said; he believes what he says, and I be- 
lieve he made this statement just recently. 
He meant what he said and I quote him: 

“We want prosperity and in a free enter- 
prise system there can be no prosperity with- 
out profit, We want a growing economy, 
and there can be no growth without invest- 
ment that is inspired and financed by profit.” 

A few weeks ago he spoke with equal 
candor to the United Automobile Workers 
convention, right here in Convention Hall, 
and said, “I speak as President of the United 
States with a single voice to both manage- 
ment and to labor when I say that your 
sense of responsibility, the sense of respon- 
sibility of organized labor and of manage- 
ment, is the foundation upon which our 
hopes rest in the coming crucial years.” 

In the interest of business and govern- 
ment, we must remember that their interests 
do coincide far more than they clash, and 
in this day of great challenge and great 
change we must join our common interest 
in the pursuit of common goals. Business 
must act responsibly and fairly and with a 
sense of public consciousness, while the Gov- 
ernment must remain a friendly referee, 
objective and fair, never losing sight of the 
fact that our system is fundamentally a free 
er_terprise system in which freedom of deci- 
sion and choice is essential, and profit is not 
a dirty word. 

This is the great challenge of the day 
which we in Government and you in busi- 
ness must together solve, and we look to 
you businessmen, particularly to an industry 
such as yours, to help solve this problem, 
to help create a flourishing economy which 
will be as a deep, enlightening hope to all 
the peoples of the world, drawing them into 
the atmosphere of a free and democratic 
economy such as that to which we belong. 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
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Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
as you are aware, I have been acutely 
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concerned with the operations of our 

Federal Government agencies and de- 

partments for many years. This con- 

cern, I believe, has been shared by my 
colleagues. A few years ago the Con- 
gress actively dealt with the operations 
of some of the so-called regulatory agen- 
cies and it is hoped that there has been 

a resulting improvement in their opera- 

tions. For the past 2 years my distin- 

guished colleague, the Honorable JOHN 

E. Moss of California, has been chairman 

of the Special Subcommittee on the 

Home Loan Bank Board of the House 

Committee on Government Operations. 

This special subcommittee has been mak- 

ing a study and investigation of the Fed- 

eral Home Loan Bank Board and its 
constituent agencies. This Federal 
agency, the Federal Home Loan Bank 

Board, has a supervisory and regulatory 

responsibility and function over the sav- 

ings and loan associations whose ac- 
counts are insured by an instrumentality 
of the Federal Government—the Federal 

Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 

tion. The savings and loan associations, 

we are aware, are an integral and vital 
part of the Nation's homebuilding 
industry. 

The hearings of this special subcom- 
mittee present a startling and amazing 
picture of some of the past operations of 
this agency. There is apparently great 
need for reform and correction. It is 
hoped that the present members of the 
Bank Board will make use of the public 
record to effect improvement. 

On Monday, July 16, 1962, Congress- 
man Moss was the key speaker at the 
annual convention of the Georgia Sav- 
ings and Loan League held in Asheville, 
N.C. I feel strongly that all Members of 
the House will find Congressman Moss’ 
address both interesting and informa- 
tive and I ask permission to include it 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. Moss, 
CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
Home Loan BANK Board, BEFORE THE 
GEORGIA SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION AT ASHEVILLE, N.C., JULY 16, 
1962 
I feel particularly privileged to have the 

opportunity of appearing before the same 

forum utilized by Mr, John Wyman in 1958 

when he enunciated a Wyman doctrine as a 

guide to the regulation and supervision of 

savings and loan institutions. 

I am also pleased to have the opportunity 
to discuss with the Georgia Savings and Loan 
League the problems which have long been 
of concern to you and to the officers of your 
league. Far too few of the leaders in the 
savings and loan field have taken the time 
to express their concern with the rather in- 
formal procedures and policies which have 
for so long formed the basis for supervision 
and regulation of the great savings and loan 
industry. I feel that I must take cognizance 
of the role played by your own executive 
vice president, Mr. Ed Hiles, in giving voice 
to the concerns of your industry—in de- 
manding the greater clarity and definity of 
regulation needed as a guide to those who 
seek to faithfully conduct their businesses 
in the interest of the investing community. 

I want to make it very clear that my ap- 
pearance here today is as the chairman of an 
investigating subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, and that I will discuss in- 
formation and knowledge gleaned as a result 
of the activities of this subcommittee dur- 
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ing the past 2 years. I specifically disclaim 
status as an expert; I have never managed 
an association nor have I acted as an officer 
or a director of an association. Until the 
time of my selection to chair the Special 
Subcommittee on the Home Loan Bank 
Board of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations by its distinguished chair- 
man, the Honorable WILIA L. Dawson, of 
Illinois, I had little interest in or active con- 
cern for the problems of savings and loan as- 
sociations—whether State or federally 
chartered. 

As a former active real estate broker I had 
had occasion to do business with associa- 
tions, and of course my concern as a broker 
was in securing the necessary financing of 
homes for which I had secured buyers. I was 
almost completely unprepared for the reve- 
lations which unfolded almost immediately 
upon assuming the chairmanship of this 
subcommittee. 

You may recall that initially I launched 
an investigation into the then recent seizure 
of the Long Beach Federal Savings and Loan 
Association in Long Beach, Calif. I under- 
took my investigative responsibilities without 
any prejudice or preconceived notions as to 
the merits of the seizure. I envisioned my 
role as that of a fact finder. I sought the op- 
portunity to proceed cooperatively with the 
then chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Mr. Albert J. Robertson, his 
two associates on the Board, and the Board’s 
staff. In consonance with that objective, I 
instructed my staff to extend the greatest co- 
operation to the Board in the development of 
the facts surrounding the Long Beach case. 

A moment ago I mentioned the fact that 
I was unprepared for what shortly developed 
as the Board’s pattern of operation. Let me 
emphasize, gentlemen, in all sincerity that 
I was totally unprepared. 

A reading of the first day’s hearings with 
the then chairman of the Board, Mr. Robert- 
son, on the witness stand, I am confident will 
permit the reader full opportunity to share 
with me the feelings of frustration and out- 
rage which I experienced on that day and in 
the succeeding 11 days. Chairman Robertson 
entered a plea of privilege; he was uncertain 
whether it was executive or judicial—or a 
combination of both; and he hadn’t the 
slightest idea as to the basis for his plea. 
But it became obvious that he did not want 
to discuss the merits of the Board’s case 
against Long Beach—even though at that 
point it represented a case decided—a case 
closed. Seizure had taken place and a super- 
visory agent was in charge of Long Beach 
Federal—a fact fully accomplished—without 
affording the management of Long Beach 
Federal the slightest opportunity to be in- 
formed of the specific nature of charges or 
affording an opportunity to protest. 

Congress in 1954 amended the basic act 
which constitutes the charter of the Board. 
It specifically provided for hearings in ad- 
vance of seizure. A reading of the legislative 
history will confirm this, I think, except in 
those instances of the most urgent nature, 
where it is necessary to protect the interests 
of the institution and the interests of the 
shareholders. Long Beach was not such a 
case. The extended hearings on Long Beach 
were followed by hearings involving a mem- 
ber of the Georgia League; hearings per- 
taining to an association in Texas; and an- 
other in Clovis, N. Mex. In addition, the 
investigations into the facts surrounding 
instances of supervisory action against at 
least half a dozen others throughout the 
United States, have developed a record which 
speaks most persuasively in support of the 
need for the definition of terms for the re- 
sponsible regulation of savings and loan 
institutions by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

What is the pattern which has been clearly 
developed throughout the course of the ex- 
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tended hearings conducted by my subcom- 
mittee? 

First, it is one of regulation and super- 
vision dominantly by the staff and the under- 
staff of the Home Loan Bank Board and the 
district banks. 

Second, the many instances of arbitrary 
and extralegal mandates of the Director of 
the Division of Supervision, Mr. John 
Wyman. 

Third, the absence of regulation to fore- 
warn against practices which are repeatedly 
cited by supervision as the basis for the 
extralegal demands or as in the case of Long 
Beach, for the ultimate action of seizure. 

I am going to discuss the three points— 
but first let me say to you gentlemen that 
I am not an enemy of regulation of your 
industry nor am I a person who feels that 
Government is always wrong and industry 
right. But I am a firm believer that neces- 
sary regulation must be fairly and equitably 
applied and that those who are regulated 
have the absolute right and need to know 
the terms of regulation. And, as a Member 
of Congress, I will support this philosophy 
and I will oppose with all my strength, and 
wisdom, and persuasiveness, a contrary 
course. 

I have charged the understaff of the Board 
with arrogating unto itself the right to set 
policy and the right to determine the condi- 
tions of supervision and I recognize that this 
is a serious charge. So, I think it is incum- 
bent upon me to document, with the words 
of supervision, some typical examples. 

In discussing with Mr. Wyman whether or 
not two instances of early disbursement of 
funds to a builder constitutes and supports 
a charge of unsafe or unsound practice, I 
contended that it was not conclusive evi- 
dence to support such a charge—that full 
development of the facts were necessary to 
render a proper judgment. 

Mr. Wyman responded and I quote: 

“I think we did a considerable develop- 
ment of fact here. Again I made my state- 
ment as to my view on this, and wherever 
any such situation as this has come to my 
personal attention, I have endeavored to 
stop it and I think we have stopped it, and 
to further restate the matter, unless and 
until the Board tells me to do otherwise, and 
as long as I hold the position that I now 
hold, when I find this kind of thing I am 
going to do my best to get it stopped.” 

I described as arbitrary and dogmatic his 
judgment that the single or double occur- 
rence on its face without having to probe 
any more deeply, constitutes grounds for 
charging unsafe and unsound. 

Mr. Wyman then said, and I quote: 

“Well, that is where you and I don’t agree 
on it. I have stated my view on it, and it is 
very definite, and as far as I am concerned 
quite conclusive.” 

At another point during the hearings we 
were discussing with Mr. Wyman credit poli- 
cies and practices of the association and 
the relationship of slow loans to such poli- 
cies and practices. 

Mr. Wyman insisted that the dollar 
amount of slow or delinquent loans was the 
influencing factor without regard to the 
assets or number of loans of the particular 
association. Let me read the exchange I 
had with Mr. Wyman on this subject, and I 
quote: 

“Mr. Moss. If you make more loans, you 
are going to have more delinquencies, aren't 
you, regardless of how prudent you are? 

“Mr. WYMAN. Well, I would say this to 
you, sir: We are not going to overlook the 
dollar increase in the amount of delinquent 
loans. 

“Mr. Moss. I didn't say you should over- 
look the dollar amount of delinquent loans. 

“Mr. Wyman. We are not going to look 
at the percentage to assets only. We are 
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going to look at the other aspect of the 
matter.” 

I expressed my opinion on this attitude 
by the following statement and I quote: 

“Well, now, let me tell you something. 
You keep telling me what you are going to 
do and what you are not going todo. Let me 
make it clear to you that one of the purposes 
of this inquiry is to develop exactly what 
you do. And then I will be perfectly willing 
to see whether you are going to be the sole 
arbiter of what you do.” 

I am perfectly willing to concede the sin- 
cerity of Mr. John Wyman. I am willing to 
concede the competence of Mr. Wyman. 
But—contrasted against these concessions is 
the fundamental principle that we are a Na- 
tion governed by law and that it is our right 
to be governed by law whether we are a char- 
tered group or an individual American, The 
wisdom of Mr. Wyman and the sincerity of 
Mr. Wyman do not in themselves constitute 
an adequate substitute for definitive rule or 
regulation. And nowhere in the law origi- 
nally creating the Board nor in any of the 
amendments to that law over the years is 
there any sanction for the role assumed by 
Mr. John Wyman. 

Going back to the many instances of arbi- 
trary and extra-legal mandates of the Direc- 
tor of the Division of Supervision, Mr. John 
Wyman: The staff of the Bank Board has 
gone into solvent associations in a number 
of instances and ordered the removal of di- 
rectors, the substitution of management, 
and changes in the numbers of directors. 
A search of the statute discloses no sanction 
for this action. In fact the Board's requests 
to the Congress for the authority to do these 
things have been denied over the years. 

Now in the case of Clovis, N. Mex., we 
have an even more shocking example of the 
arbitrariness of this supervision which can 
best be illustrated by reading an excerpt 
from the minutes of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board instructing the Director of 
Supervision, Mr. John Wyman, to do certain 
things, and I quote: 

“The Board instructed the Director to 
fully advise the board of directors of the 
Clovis association as to the matters of super- 
visory concern arising from its management 
and operations and to request the board of 
directors to provide the association with 
sound management and sound practices, and 
to request that the board of directors select 
a committee of three from among their 
members who will be acceptable to the Di- 
rector and who will be authorized and di- 
rected promptly to develop a program which 
will correct said matters of serious super- 
visory concern and provide for the sound 
management and operation of the associa- 
tion in a manner acceptable to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board.” 

Presumably acting on these instructions, 
Mr. Wyman called the board of directors 
of the Clovis association to Little Rock to 
meet with him and the supervisory agent. 
At this meeting, without prior discussion, 
they were read a nine-page letter setting 
forth Mr. Wyman’s findings of unsafe or un- 
sound policies and practices, and they were 
told to sign a letter committing themselves 
to full compliance with the—and I quote— 
“corrective action required.“ 

Mr. Wyman had been instructed “to ad- 
vise” and “to request”—not “require.” 

Under that authority Mr. Wyman’s letter 
states and I quote: 

“It is imperative that conclusive steps now 
be taken to put an end to the unsafe or un- 
sound operation of the association and to 
the self-dealing relationships and practices 
which are the cause and the dominant pol- 
icy of that operation.” 

Mr. Wyman did not advise; he stated his 
conclusions as fact. 

Mr. Wyman was instructed to request the 
directors to provide the association with 
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sound management and sound practices, and 
to request that they select, from among 
themselves, a committee of three to develop 
a program which could correct the matters 
of supervisory concern and provide for the 
sound management and operation of the as- 
sociation. His letter required that the direc- 
tors at that meeting in Little Rock establish 
a committee of five directors, not three as 
he had been instructed; and that the pro- 
gram was to be approved by the Division of 
Supervision. 

Mr. Wyman demanded. This is very clear. 
He did not request, as he was instructed. Mr. 
Wyman demanded, and his actions exceeded 
the specific instructions upon him 
by his superiors, the members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. He exceeded 
his authority in that he required the em- 
ployment of a new managing Officer and an 
increase in the number of directors from 7 
to at least 11. Mr. Wyman specifically re- 
quired that the new managing officer and the 
new directors be acceptable by and to the 
supervisory agent prior to appointment or 
election, 

I think I have made my point and illus- 
trated for you the almost contemptuous be- 
havior of Mr. Wyman. He apparently had 
not agreed with the Board instructions and 
so he undertook, on his own, to substantively 
change them in defiance—not in compli- 
ance—with those instructions. 

Now we really get down to the crux of the 
whole problem. We are told that you can't 
define by regulation these practices cited by 
supervision as basis for supervisory actions 
against these institutions. And speaking 
from 14 years of legislative background, I 
assure you that I recognize the great diffi- 
culty encountered in the promulgating of 
legal definitions and the spelling out of 
guidelines in law or regulation. But I also 
recognize that in order to cite a practice as 
the basis for action against an association 
or its officers—that the citing itself consti- 
tutes a definition, and that the repeated 
citing of these instances of objectionable 
practices leads to a series of instances of 
definition and certainly after more than a 
quarter of a century of operation, the Board 
from its own records should now be able to 
reduce to definitions the terms of manage- 
ment practices which it finds objectionable, 
and give notice to the entire industry that 
these, at least, will not be tolerated. Such a 
definition or series of definitive regulations 
do not have to be exclusive. 

They can still provide for the unforeseen 
development of conditions which might con- 
stitute another basis for charging unsafe 
or unsound practices. And certainly the 
Board can, without any difficulty define rela- 
tionships which constitute in their opinion, 
improper self-dealing or conflicts of interest 
on the part of officers or directors of asso- 
ciations. 

The thing that has impressed me greatly as 
I have studied the problems of the past 2 
years is the fact that the Board has a most 
contradictory attitude—accepting regularly 
as it does applications for charters or for in- 
surance of accounts from new or existing 
associations, whose boards of directors are, in 
most cases, closely identified with activities 
allied to the homeownership and home- 
building industry, are accepting those appli- 
cations without imposing any restraints. 
The Board must certainly recognize that the 
chief interest of these people is to encourage 
the wider ownership of homes in order to 
stimulate activity in their allied business 
interests. As a matter of fact, from the very 
beginning in the days when the Board had 
to go out and encourage the formation of 
savings and loan associations, it was to the 
man in the allied fields that they looked to 
for the support, the initiative and the 
guidance, which has resulted in the highly 
successful development of the sayings and 
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loan industry. Now we are told that the 


Board regards many of these activities and 
interests as constituting activities of in- 
terests in conflict with the impartial manage- 
ment or the exercise of impartial em arya 
in the operation of these associations. 
that be true, then here above all other aer 
the Board must, if it is to be consistent and 
it is to be responsible, define and give clear 
notice of activities which constitute conflict 
of interest or self-dealing. To apply, as they 
do now, a standard of flexibility is to 
countenance a standard highly discriminatory 
to many who have spent years in developing 
strong and constructive economic units in 
their community. 

Iam told that Mr. Wyman in 1958 gave you 
his views as to the nature of some of the con- 
flicts or violations of fiduciary relationships 
on the part of officers or managers of associa- 
tions. Iam also told that Mr. Creighton, the 
Chief Counsel, in a speech in 1957, first un- 


dertook to define the Chief Counsel’s posi-, 


tion. But nowhere do I find the Board’s 
position—and it is the Board, not the Direc- 
tor of Supervision nor the Chief Counsel who 
is charged with the responsibility of setting 
policy, a responsibility given them by the 
Congress with full authority to discharge it. 
It is to the Board we must look for guidance, 
and we have every right to expect, and I do 
expect, that the Board will respond by laying 
down the guidelines which will permit you 
to operate—knowing fully that which is 
expected of you. 

The work of the subcommittee continues. 
Shortly we will be issuing reports based on 
the hearings involving the Clovis, N. Mex., 
and Alice, Tex., associations. Included in 
these reports will be recommendations 
which I have every confidence will receive 
the full support of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. We have to complete 
additional hearings in Washington with the 
Board and its staff in order to complete our 
work on the Atlanta case and issue a report 
on that. And shortly the subcommittee 
must decide which additional cases it will 
also hear. Obviously we can't hear all of 
the complaints received. We have at- 
tempted to select those which illustrate im- 
portant basic problems and their relation- 
ship to the Board and the industry itself. 
We on the committee feel that we can best 
discharge our responsibilities to the Con- 
gress and to the public by carefully select- 
ing cases which develop a record supporting 
sound recommendations. 

I want to express to you my confidence of 
the sincerity of purpose of the new Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. Joseph McMurray, 
and his associate, Mr. Joseph Williams, of 
Virginia. I can assure you that they are cog- 
nizant of every development in the work 
of the committee. They have been ex- 
tremely cooperative with the committee in 
facilitating its study of Board operations. 
And I have the personal assurance of the 
present two Board members that the rec- 
ommendations of the committee will be 
most carefully considered by them, just as 
I have the assurance of a number of the 
members of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of their interest in the 
work of the subcommittee and their desire 
to cooperate in the sponsoring of necessary 
legislative changes which might constitute 
part of the recommendations of the sub- 
committee. 

I think it is important that the industry 
give careful thought to the recommendations 
of the subcommittee, that it familiarize itself 
with the nature of information developed in 
the many days of hearings and the thou- 
sands of pages of testimony which has been 
taken in the past 2 years. The committee 
does not ask concurrence in its recommenda- 
tions but it does hope for careful considera- 
tion of those recommendations and for con- 
structive comment. With the support of the 
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industry, I am confident that we can effect 
those changes which must be made if you 
are to finally be regulated fairly and equita- 
bly by rule and regulation rather than by 
the whims of the staff of the Bank Board. 


Remarks of Mr. Miklos Sperling and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk on 
Presentation of the Rembrandt Peale 
Portraits of George and Martha Wash- 
ington to the Department of State, 
May 29, 1962 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding citizens of the State 
of Indiana is Mr. Miklos Sperling, of 
Indianapolis, an industrialist, engineer, 
and civic leader. Mr. Sperling and his 
wife recently presented to the Depart- 
ment of State an outstanding gift, the 
Hurst portraits of George and Martha 
Washington, oil paintings by Rem- 
brandt Peale. 

This was the only pair of original por- 
traits of George and Martha Washing- 
ton known to be in private hands and 
the paintings constitute a national 
treasure, 

I was fortunately present at the cere- 
mony at the Department of State at 
which Mr. Sperling made a moving ex- 
temporaneous statement of his reasons 
for presenting these fine portraits. 

Mr. Sperling’s remarks and excerpts 
from the remarks of Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk follow: 

Mr. Speriinc. Mr. Secretary, Mrs, Rusk, 
ladies and gentlemen, and friends of mine 
who gather here for this occasion, I'd like to 
recall 36 years ago a young engineer. By my 
own choice I reached the shores of this coun- 
try of ours. As a young fellow, I was a great 
admirer of a big freedom fighter of the time 
of 1848-49 in Hungary, Louis Kossuth, who 
believed in freedom, liberty, brotherhood, 
and equality. As a young fellow, I couldn't 
see it in Europe, so I chose to come to the 
United States. By hard work, by being an 
engineer, I made a step forward to be able to 
have an art collection of my own. 

At this time I'd like to tell you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that I would like to present to you, 
which is an honor to me, George and Martha 
Washington by Rembrandt Peale for the 
State Department as a symbol of freedom, 
devotion, and appreciation for my country 
in which I live today. 

Secretary Rusk. Mr. Sperling, you could 
not have done us more honor or given us 
more pleasure than to make this magnificent 
gift to us to commemorate in this room the 
great first President and his First Lady. 
These Rembrandt Peale paintings are treas- 
ures of art. I know that our friends from 
the Gallery field who are here with us per- 
haps are envious because these are, I be- 
lieve, the last two of these paintings that 
have been available in private hands. The 
others are already in institutional care. 

* . . > . 

The fact that these were given to us by 
Mr. Sperling is to me of special importance. 
He came to us from Hungary, a country 
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which has contributed unusual talents to 
our own country. I have heard scientists 
speculate about what they call the Hungarian 
paradox. “How is it” they say, “that Hun- 
gary has produced far more than its normal 
share of high talent in the sciences, the arts, 
in other fields?” 
* * * * * 

Mr. Sperling, we are delighted that you 
came here, became one of us, and that you 
joined other distinguished people from other 
countries who have come here to help us 
work out this story of freedom. We appre- 
ciate your interest in these rooms. You join 
others, such as Ambassador Cowen and Mrs, 
Cowen who are here today and others who 
have taken a deep personal interest in this 
eighth floor. And I hope you take some 
quiet satisfaction from the interest and ap- 
preciation shown by all of our distinguished 
foreign visitors whom we entertain here at 
these handsome and ed portraits 
of our first President and his First Lady. 

We are deeply grateful and thank you very 
much for coming. 


Leonard A. Skubal: Distinguished 
Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, too 
often the bad is overemphasized and the 
good overlooked where our Federal em- 
ployees are concerned. Daily our civil 
servants are maligned as “bureaucrats,” 
in the worst sense of that word. We 
tend to forget that Federal employees are 
people, that each one has an individual- 
ity of his own. We forget, that is, until 
one among the ranks goes astray, falls 
from grace. Then the instant spotlight 
of nationwide publicity is turned on the 
offender. His abuse of, or inefficiency in, 
his office becomes widely known and un- 
fairly reflects on all civil servants. At 
the same time, a Federal employee who 
does an exemplary job too often goes 
largely unnoticed. Too often his accom- 
plishments are not “news” in the way 
that the deeds of the wayward public 
employee are. Even should the good 
bureaucrat be recognized by the Govern- 
ment for his work, the likelihood is re- 
mote that his accomplishments will be 
known outside of his family, friends, and 
coworkers. It is little wonder then that 
the public has a one-sided, warped view 
of the Federal employee. 

In the interest of correcting this in- 
equity, I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the outstand- 
ing record of public service compiled by 
Mr. Leonard A. Skubal, a native of Mil- 
waukee, who recently was awarded the 
Distingished Service Award of the Office 
of Emergency Planning. 

Mr. Skubal is Chief of the Economic 
Stabilization Division of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, which is part of the 
Executive Office of the President respon- 
sible for military preparedness. His 
work involves the development of na- 
tional preparedness for emergency eco- 
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nomic stabilization in the event of mobi- 
lization, 

The award he received is the highest 
conferred by the Office of Emergency 
Planning. It is given only to individuals 
who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to public service, the Nation, or 
humanity. The award was presented by 
Mr. Edward A. McDermott, Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning. In 
his presentation speech, Mr. McDermott 
hailed Mr, Skubal’s “oustanding and ex- 
emplary work in governmental, public, 
and business relations which has con- 
sistently reflected credit on the agency, 
and has been a significant contribution 
to the public service and the Nation.” 

Both at the State and National level, 
Mr. Skubal has worked in several ex- 
ecutive capacities in the emergency 
stabilization fleld throughout the period 
since his World War II military service. 
Born in Milwaukee and a longtime resi- 
dent there, he is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Skubal of 3130 South Hanson 
Street. Mr. Skubal now lives with his 
wife, Mary, and their six children, in 
Falls Church, Va., where he is a past 
president of the Falls Church Citizens’ 
Association. 

I should particularly like to emphasize 
Mr. Skubal’s work in the special area of 
speaking, on behalf of the agency, at 
governmental and business conferences. 
According to his superiors, his work in 
this connection has been exemplary and 
has consistently reflected credit on the 
agency. His sincerity and preoccupa- 
tion with making preparedness work has 
had real impact on many audiences and 
has helped to generate widespread inter- 
est not only in economic stabilization but 
in resource preparedness generally. He 
has performed equally well as a lecturer 
at the Civil Defense College, the military 
service colleges, as a Member of many 
panels on preparedness, and as a speaker 
at business and professional conventions. 

In connection with his increasing need 
for communications skills, it is inter- 
esting to note that he promptly enrolled 
in an evening course at Catholic Uni- 
versity to improve his writing and speak- 
ing. Mr. Skubal’s fine performance in 
this regard is attested to in letters re- 
ceived from various groups before which 
he has spoken. Excerpts from some of 
those letters follow: 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: 

Your explanation of plans for emergency 
economic stabilization—and your sugges- 
tions for greater business-Government co- 
operation—were just what we needed. 

The outcome, frankly, exceeded even my 
fondest expectations. I think the question 
period made it clear to you that the audi- 
ence wanted to know, and needed to know, 
more about this vital subject. 


American Hotel Association: 

We continue to get complimentary letters 
from hotel people who heard your remarks 
at the hotel show 2 weeks ago. You cer- 
tainly did alert them to the need for co- 
a with all defense agencies in this 

eld. 


Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc.: 

It is always a pleasure for people inter- 
ested in a given subject to hear it expertly 
discussed—and this you did. 
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My own personal feeling is that such meet- 
ings are one of the very best media for two- 
way communication between Government 
and industry, and I am sure you agree with 
me that such communication is essential to 
both. 


Director, Industry Office, Staff College 
Industry Defense Course: 

Again, many thanks for your usual fine 
and effective assistance as guest lecturer at 
the Staff College Industry Defense Course. 
It is always good to have you with us for 
these sessions, which are increasing in their 
effectiveness and attendance because of per- 
sons like you. Thanks to your sound, plausi- 
ble and stimulating presentation, the com- 
ments from all who attended were extremely 
complimentary. 


National Association of Real Estate 


This is a most vital subject and our 
members were fortunate in having the op- 
portunity to hear your first-hand report. I 
am sure that this meeting will result in 
greater understanding of the problem by our 
members and we are looking forward to 
working closely with you in the future. 


State of Wisconsin, civil defense di- 
rector: 


Len was good enough to come out here 
for our initial area meeting to get the pro- 
gram launched, and has always made himself 
available for consultation and guidance. He 
has been one of the people in OEP to have 
done outstanding and original work in get- 
ting a stabilization program moving. 


In addition to his speaking engage- 
ments, Mr. Skubal has had virtually 
the complete responsibility for staging, 
as well as participating in, the first four 
of the agency’s regional stabilization 
conferences in New York City, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, and Chicago. The audi- 
ences for these conferences represent 
business, finance, the professions, and 
State and local governments. These 
conferences are intended to pave the 
way toward active State and local in- 
volvement in stabilization preparedness. 
According to Edward F. Phelps, Jr., Dep- 
uty Assistant Director for Economic Sta- 
bilization and his immediate superior, 
Mr. Skubal's accomplishments in putting 
on these conferences have been outstand- 
ing, and the agency, as well as national 
preparedness, have benefited substan- 
tially from them. 

Mr. Phelps had this further to say of 
Mr. Skubal: 

On the technical side, of course, Mr. Sku- 
bal has brought to his present position a 
unique and substantial experience. He has 
almost 17 years of participation in the op- 
eration and planning for emergency eco- 
nomic stabilization programs. In setting up 
requirements for our regional stabilization 
conferences, for example, he was able to 
draw upon this experience, and to establish 
the standards and criteria for our regional 
economic stabilization officers to follow in 
arranging and conducting the conferences 
in each area, as well as the preparedness 
program to be followed after each confer- 
ence. As a result, we were able to obtain 


the people we wanted at these conferences, 
and to achieve the purpose of an effective 


understanding of our field program in eco- 
nomie stabilization. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Skubal has had experi- 
ence at every level of economic stabilization, 
National, regional, State, and city, his ap- 
proach is practicable and effective rather 
than theoretical. He is able to present our 
rather complex subject with an understand- 
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ing of, and a constant regard for the stake 
of, the American people, and the problems 
involved at all levels of government. 

It is also interesting to note that every 
Governor to whom our program was pre- 
sented responded favorably. This achieve- 
ment, in and of itself, reflects program ac- 
ceptance in a difficult field. Mr. Skubal has 
made an outstanding contribution to this 
work also because the basic material which 
was submitted to the 40 Governors, and is 
used by their State representatives, was ei- 
ther created largely by Mr. Skubal or de- 
veloped under his immediate supervision, 
subject only to my general policy guidance. 


To these commendations, I would like 
to add my own words of praise for my 
friend, Leonard Skubal. A fine public 
servant and a devoted family man, he 
surely is an outstanding Federal em- 
ployee. To him and to the thousands of 
others like him throughout our govern- 
mental structure go my best wishes and 
heartfelt gratitude. 


Veneer Logs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this week 

I received the following telegram: 
CHICAGO, ILL. , July 12, 1962. 

Hon. JoHN H. DENT, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

BDSA Acting Administrator A. A. Bertsch 
today advised walnut industry hearing on 
veneer log exports to be held Wednesday, 
July 18, 10 a.m., room 4817, Department of 
Commerce Building. Obviously our last op- 
portunity, but unfortunately meeting to be 
chaired by BDSA instead of by Bureau In- 
ternational Programs. Your continued sup- 
port at above place and date urgently needed. 

Respectfully, 
Dorau H. Gort, 
American Walnut Manufacturers Association, 


I answered by offering what evidence 

I had at hand, on such short notice, 

showing that the facts in the case of 

walnut veneer logs demand immediate 
remedial action. My appeal to BDSA 
follows: 

Jury 16, 1962. 

Hon. A. A. BerTscH, 

Acting Deputy Administrator, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Mr. BERTSCH: As chairman of the 
subcommittee studying the impact of im- 
ports and exports on American employment, 
I learned that the exportation of veneer logs 
has been the cause of great damage to the 
domestic veneer producers. This has taken 
two direct routes: one, the increased price 
for high quality logs has driven up the 
prices, making it more difficult for American 
producers to compete with imports, and two, 
it leaves the lesser quality logs for domestic 
use. 

Under section 2 of the Export Control Act 
of 1949, 50 App. U.S.C. 2022, it is the de- 
clared policy of the United States to impose 
export controls to the extent necessary “to 
protect the domestic economy from the ex- 
cessive drain of scarce materials and to re- 
duce the inflationary impact of abnormal 
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foreign demand.” Section 3 of the act, 50 
App. 2023, authorizes the President to pro- 
hibit or curtail” the exportation of any 
commodities in order to implement this 
policy. The authority to determine the 
commodities to be controlled under the act 
was delegated by the President to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and is administered by 
the Office of Export Control of the Bureau of 
International Programs. 

The number of board feet has increased 
from 608,000, in 1954, at a price of $339 per 
thousand board feet, to 10,185,000 board feet, 
at a price of $668 per thousand in 1960. This 
shows an increase of 1,500 percent in the vol- 
ume; approximately 97 percent in price. 

These statistics, plus more, are contained 
in hearing report No. 8, of our committee, 
pages 295 to 315, inclusive, and in other sec- 
tions of volume 8 report, which confirm the 
damage being done to this domestic in- 
dustry. 

The adverse effects of increasing foreign 
demand for American raw material of wal- 
nut logs, combined with the importation of 
the finished veneer, have been and are creat- 
ing a situation that can well spell the ex- 
tinction of this valuable domestic industry. 

The industry's long-term plans and pro- 
grams for increasing the production and 
quality of this valuable, natural, raw ma- 
terial—which, incidentally, is the most valu- 
able of all American natural woods native 
to this country—is suffering from this two- 
pronged attack. 

I would recommend that the statisticians 
and policymakers of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration review the 
testimony of this committee for whatever 
help it may give in making a determination, 

There may be some American industries 
that are expendable. I know of none, and 
certainly this one is not. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. DENT. 


Mr. Speaker, in line with this protest 
of any further depreciation of this indus- 
try I am compelled to call to the atten- 
tion of Congress the following related 
correspondence, 

The first is a copy of a letter to the 
President calling for aid and relief from 
Canada. The letter is signed by 43 Mem- 
pors of the Congress and reads as fol- 
ows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As Members of Con- 
gress representing districts across the Na- 
tion with substantial employment in the 
forest products industry, we are pleased 
with your order for a full study by all Fed- 
eral agencies which can contribute to the 
correction of the economic problems con- 
fronting this industry. 

Your action is an appropriate and most 
gratifying response to our appeals for as- 
sistance and those of the industry to various 
officials of your administration. 

The problems, as you have recognized, 
are large, diverse, and complex. 

Interagency cooperation in dealing with 
them is clearly indicated. The assistance of 
Congress has been extended as well, through 
current hearings of the Senate Commerce 
Committee and through the joint efforts of 
House Members whose signatures appear be- 
low. 

While the widespread ramifications and 
complexities of the situation demand care- 
ful study, the urgency of its increasing ef- 
fect on employment and on the stability of 
major industry requires action of an emer- 
gency nature. 

U.S. imports of Canadian softwood lum- 
ber were up 21.4 percent for the first 
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4 months of this year over the related 
period of 1961. In this same period, unem- 
ployment in the forest products industry 
increased more than 4 percent. 

We earnestly request that changes pro- 
posed in the Department of Agriculture to 
assist lumber procedures, be given your most 
serious consideration, attention, and review 
leading to stimulative lumber action. We 
enclose these suggestions presented to Secre- 
tary Freeman on February 21, and we fur- 
ther enclose the statement presented at the 
June 4 congressional conference on lumber. 

There are enough facts and evidence al- 
ready amassed, in our judgment, for you to 
initiate action without further delay. This 
we hope you will do, for we want to impress 
upon you our genuine concern. We urge 
that the Tariff Commission be instructed 
under section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
to commence immediately to gather the nec- 
essary information upon which a decision 
may be reached on the question of whether 
a tariff or a quota should be applied to lum- 
ber importation. We recognize that the 
lumber industry has not yet applied for re- 
lief, and we understand it is because of fear 
that this action would close the door on 
more rapid emergent assistance. The indus- 
try has been told, however, that this is a 
necessary step but we Members of Congress 
do believe that there is a Government re- 
sponsibility to gather information which can 
lead to a prompt determination when the 
industry files such a petition. 

It is our hope that this action will not 
forestall other means of assistance. We 
earnestly recommend that you consider 
among other methods of assistance a tem- 
porary quota on the importation of softwood 
lumber, based on the average annual ship- 
ments into the United States over the past 
10 years. 

Such action is recommended only with the 
clear understanding that any quota would 
be lifted upon completion of the current 
study and the establishment of long-term 
solutions. We recommend this with every 
expectation of sympathetic understanding 
from our good neighbor Canada, whose 
friendship we value and whose motives we 
respect. 

With our best wishes and deepest appreci- 
ation for your considered action, and with 
our fullest understanding of the complex 
problems before our Nation, we are, 

Yours very sincerely, 

E. T. Berry, Republican, of South Da- 
Kota; Dave MARTIN, Republican, of 
Nebraska; JoHN Dowpy, Democrat, of 
Texas; CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, Republi- 
can, of Maine; JOHN J. MCFALL, Demo- 
crat, of California; RALPH HARDING, 
Democrat, of Idaho; WILLIAM G. BRAY, 
Republican, of Indiana; HaroLD T. 
JoHNSON, Democrat, of California; 
THOR C. ToLierson, Republican, of 
Washington; GEORGE Grant, Democrat, 
of Alabama; DELBERT LATTA, Republi- 
can, of Ohio; B. F. Sisk, Democrat, of 
California; Don Macnuson, Democrat, 
of Washington; JOHN J. RHODES, Re- 
publican, of Arizona; JULIA BUTLER 
HaNsEN, Democrat, of Washington; 
STANLEY R. Tura, Republican, of 
Maine; Harotp McSween, Democrat, 
of Louisiana; PauL C. Jones, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri; Don L. SHORT, Re- 
publican, at Large, of North Dakota; 
ROBERT G. STEPHENS, Jr., Democrat, of 
Georgia; OREN Harris, Democrat, of 
Arkansas; WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin; CaTHERINE 
May, Republican, of Washington; 
HARLAN , Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; WALTER NorsBLAD, Republican, 
of Oregon; EDWIN R. DURNO, Republi- 
can, of Oregon; CLEM MILLER, Demo- 
crat, of California; ALBERT -RAINs, 
Democrat, of Alabama; RALPH J. 
Rivers, Democrat, at Large, of Alaska; 
JACK WESTLAND, Republican, of Wash- 
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Democrat, of Alabama; Jormꝶ E. Moss, 
In., Democrat, of California; RICHARD 
H. Porr, Republican, of Virginia; 
PETER A. GARLAND, Republican, of 
Maine; THOMAS M. PELLY, Republican, 
of Washington; Joe D. WAGGONNER, In., 
Democrat, of Louisiana; Durwarp G. 
Hatt, Republican, of Missouri; Morris 
K. UDALL, Democrat, of Arizona; SILVIO 
O. Conve, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts; Want Horan, Republican, of 
Washington; ARNOLD OLSEN, Democrat, 
of Montana; Gracie Prost, Democrat, 
of Idaho. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems ironical that 
within the last few weeks this same 
group of Members were present when the 
trade bill was passed by the House with 
the support of the greater number of 
the signers. 

This note shows the position Congress 
now finds itself in when injury from im- 
ports becomes a matter of vital concern 
to the economy of an area, a State, or 
the Nation. 

We are reducing ourselves to the posi- 
tion of petitioners in a matter that was 
exclusively restricted to the membership 
of Congress for determination by the 
Founding Fathers. 

Those of us who believe in trade when 
such trade is equitable have often been 
ridiculed by others who believe other- 
wise. 

I can assure my colleagues that what- 
ever help I can give is theirs, but I am 
afraid there is little I can do, or for that 
matter, little they can do. 

Their only hope is that the President, 
an understanding Executive, will see that 
their problem is real, is serious, and a 
threat to the economy of the Nation as a 
whole and will give the aid, relief, and 
assistance they appeal for. 

I sincerely believe the President will 
give this aid. I cannot hope to know or 
be able to guess what the next President 
will do. 

We can go further in our destruction 
of certain industries, but I doubt if we 
can go much faster than under the pro- 
visions of the new Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 if it is administered to its fullest 
by a Chief Executive lacking the knowl- 
edge and understanding of our economic 
system. In this regard we are fortu- 
nate that the present Chief Executive 
is experienced and comprehends the 
problem. 

It may be well for all of us to take a 
second look at what happened in our 
trade agreements and trade relations be- 
fore opening up the one-way street to 
further traffic. 

The next correspondence covers the 
same subject and shows the universality 
of the appeals for relief under our trade 
policies. 

If one were to look through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the past decade, 
he would wonder how the trade bill ever 
received the number of votes necessary 
for passage. 

More Members and more items appear 
on this subject than on any other single 
issue before the Congress. 

The answer is simple. It is an old 
military strategy—divide and conquer. 

Every time this legislation comes up 
for consideration specific groups are 
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given consideration and exemptions. 
This provides the pressure and the votes 
for its passage. 

The time is near when the injury 
meted out to the few will become an in- 
jury to all. 

The lumber industry is only one of 
many needing relief. 

The above-mentioned correspondence 
follows: 


Jury 5, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We shall appreciate your giving the fol- 
lowing matter your prompt policy considera- 
tion since it affects the lives and industry 
of thousands of citizens in Oregon and else- 
where throughout the country. 

Our small company lost its entire capital 
of approximately $700,000 in its operations 
during the last 3 years, mainly because of 
unfair competition from Canadian imports 
of lumber to the east coast of the United 
States. Our sawmill at Bradwood, Oreg., 
represents an original investment approxi- 
mating $1,500,000. We do an annual volume 
approximating $3 million and employ ap- 
proximately 150 people under a nationally 
approved labor union contract. 

Under circumstances completely beyond 
our control, we just closed our mill and can- 
not reopen same unless our entire industry 
receives immediate relief through Executive 
and congressional action. Our people will 
be compelled to rely on unemployment in- 
surance for the next 6 months and, there- 
after, will be without income, as many more 
west coast sawmills are closing than new 
ones are opening. This situation affects tens 
of thousands of workers and businesses in 
Oregon, Washington, and California, and 
other Western States. 

Many Senators, Congressmen, and execu- 
tive Federal Government officials have been 
considering this matter during the last 6 to 
12 months, but, so far, nothing has been 
achieved, while the industry is literally 
bleeding to death. 

Notwithstanding all promiscuous discus- 
sions, relief at the present time can come, 
alternatively or cumulatively, only from the 
following measures promptly taken: 

(a) Legislation to exempt sea transporta- 
tion of lumber from the west coast to the 
east coast, from the ancient and now com- 
pletely ineffective Jones Act, which does not 
even help the American merchant marine, 
since the lumber and other products are 
shipped from Canada on foreign vessels, while 
American intercoastal ships are, one by one, 
being put out of service. 

(b) Establishment of immediate Govern- 
ment subsidy to American merchant marine 
hauling lumber from west to east coast, in 
amounts sufficient to overcome differences 
between rates of American vessels and for- 
eign-flag vessels. 

(c) Establishment of at least a temporary 
quota system against importation of lumber 
from Canada to the east coast by cargo ship- 
ment in quantities completely crowding out 
our own west coast shipments, due to most 
unfair, unequal, and unequitable competitive 
conditions, 

(d) Immediate Executive order, changing 
tariff schedule on lumber imported from 
Canada to at least 10 percent of the value 
of the lumber imported. 

We respectfully urge your immediate con- 
sideration and action in this matter, separate 
and apart from all other foreign trade ques- 
tions, since this item is of a most 
nature, and merits separate and special and 
immediate attention. It will be too late for 
any relief to this industry and its employees 
after many more west coast sawmills are 
closed, dismantled, and sold as junk, and 
their workers placed on public relief. 
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If considered appropriate, shall gladly con- 
firm above facts by sworn testimony before 
any executive or congressional committee at 
Washington, at our own expense. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALFRED H. SACHS, 
Treasurer, Columbia-Hudson Lumber 
Co. of Bradwood, Oreg. 


Mr. Speaker, my answer is that I read 
the special plea for the lumber industry. 
Of course, the time to have had support 
was when the trade bill was up. I have 
supported your position all the way. 
However, your own members are 
among those who believe they can get 
relief for one segment—their own—of 
our economy and the rest be damned. 

For years those of us in coal, glass, 
tool steel, and other affected, injured 
industries have been like voices crying 
in the wilderness. Now we find our 
voices becoming drowned by the anvil 
chorus of those whose “ox is being 
gored” at the time. 

Insofar as I am personally concerned, 
the policy of giving special relief to a 
group because of vote power, regardless 
of the damage inflicted upon others, is 
a dead duck. 

I no longer see any merit in fighting 
the good fight and then being asked to 
pass the hat for relief for the people who 
licked me. No thanks; we coal and 
glassworkers and our friends have taken 
our lickings for too long. Our people 
are considered expendable, and by the 
same token we, as Members of Congress, 
have been castigated as isolationists, 
protectionists, and narrow and parochial 
minded. 

What is the difference between your 
plant closing and your workers being 
thrown onto relief than in our glass and 
other industries. 

Everybody wants free trade for every- 
thing they buy but are against it for 
things they sell. 

I believe I know and sincerely respect 
the feelings and the problems faced by 
our lumber industry in both the lumber- 
ing as well as plywood sections of this 
important phase of our industrial 
complex. 


“The Great Period of the Foreign 
Service,” an Address by President 
John F. Kennedy to the American 
Foreign Service Association, May 31, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 21, 1962, President Kennedy ad- 
dressed the members of the American 
Foreign Service Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on the subject, “The Great 
Period of the Foreign Service.” 

This was the first time in history that 
a President of the United States has 
addressed the American Foreign Service 
Association. 
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Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
present, as well as Under Secretaries 
George W. Ball and George C. McGhee. 
The Honorable Charles E. Bohlen, special 
assistant to the Secretary of State, and 
president of the association, presided 
and introduced the President to the 
nearly 1,000 persons who attended the 
meeting. 

I think President Kennedy’s remarks 
on this occasion will be of interest to per- 
sons outside the Foreign Service and I am 
therefore pleased to insert his address in 
the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

THE GREAT PERIOD OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
(By President John F. Kennedy) 


The Foreign Service, as all of you know 
was formed, or at least the State Depart- 
ment was, on July 27, 1789, when George 
Washington signed the act establishing the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. This act 
provided that the Secretary should conduct 
the business of the Department, and I quote: 
“In such manner as the President of the 
United States shall from time to time order 
or instruct.” 

That is my mandate to involve myself in 
your business and I want to say that I do 
not think that there is any responsibility 
placed upon the President of the United 
States, even including that of Commander 
in Chief, which is more pressing, which is 
more powerful, which is more singularly 
held in the Executive (as opposed to so many 
other powers in the Constitution, which are 
held between Congress and. the Executive) 
than that which is involved in foreign 
policy. 

I know that many Foreign Service officers 
feel (like former marines, who believe that 
the old days were the best days) that the 
days before World War II were the golden 
days of the Foreign Service, that since then 
the Foreign Service has fallen on hard times 
and that there is a good deal of uncertainty 
about what the future may bring. 

I would like to differ with that view com- 
pletely. In my opinion, today, as never be- 
fore, is the golden period of the Foreign 
Service. 

In the days before the war, we dealt with 
a few countries and a few leaders. I re- 
member what Ambassador Dawes said, that 
the job was hard on the feet and easy on 
the brain. Theodore Roosevelt talked about 
those who resided in the Foreign Service 
rather than working in it. We were an 
isolationist country, by tradition and by 
policy and by statute. And therefore those 
of you who lived in the Foreign Service led 
a rather isolated life, dealing with compara- 
tively few people, uninvolved in the affairs 
of this country or in many ways in the af- 
fairs of the country to which you may have 
been accredited. 

THE FOREIGN SERVICE A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

That is all changed now. The power and 
influence of the United States are involved 
in the national life of dozens of countries 
that did not exist before 1945, many of which 
are so hard pressed. 

This is the great period of the Foreign 
Service, much greater than any period that 
has gone before. And it will be so through 
this decade, and perhaps even more in the 
years to come if we are able to maintain our- 
selves with success. 

But it places the heaviest burdens upon 
all of you. Instead of becoming merely ex- 
perts in diplomatic history, or in current 
clippings from the New York Times, now you 
have to involve yourselves in every element 
of foreign life—labor, the class struggle, cul- 
tural affairs and all the rest—attempting 
to predict in what direction the forces will 
move. The ambassador has to be the master 
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of all these things, as well as knowing his 
own country. Now you have to know all 
about the United States, every facet of its 
life; all the great reforms of the thirties, 
the forties, and the fifties, if you are going 
to represent the United States powerfully 
and with strength and with vigor. When 
you represent the United States today, it 
is not a question of being accredited to a 
few people whose tenure is certain, but in- 
stead, of making predictions about what will 
be important events, what will be the ele- 
ments of power or the elements of struggle, 
and which way we should move. And this 
calls for the finest judgment. 

In the Foreign Service today you have a 
great chance and a great opportunity. And 
I hope that you recognize it, and realize 
that on your decisions hang the well-being 
and the future of this country. 


THE PLACE TO BE IS IN THE KITCHEN 


There is a feeling, I think, in the Foreign 
Service that the State Department and the 
Foreign Service are constantly under attack. 
Well, I would give two answers to that. In 
the first place, the questions with which you 
are dealing are so sophisticated and so tech- 
nical that people who are not intimately in- 
volved week after week, month after month, 
reach judgments which are based upon emo- 
tion rather than knowledge of the real alter- 
natives. They are bound to disagree and they 
are bound to focus their attacks upon the 
Department of State and upon the White 
House and upon the President of the United 
States. And, in addition, party division in 
this country, where the parties are split al- 
most evenly, and in spite of the long tradi- 
tion of bipartisanship, accentuates the criti- 
cisms to which the Department of State and 
the White House are subjected. 

If change were easy, everybody would 
change. But if you did not have change, you 
would have revolution. I think that change 
is what we need in a changing world, and 
therefore when we embark on new policies, 
we drag along all the anchors of old opinions 
and old views. You just have to put up with 
it. Those who cannot stand the heat should 
get out of the kitchen. Every Member of 
Congress who subjects you to abuse is being 
subjected himself, every 2 years, to the pos- 
sibility that his career also will come to an 
end. He doesn’t live a charmed life. You 
have to remember that the hot breath is on 
him also, and it is on the Senate, and it is 
on the President, and it is on everyone who 
deals with great matters. 

This is not an easy career to be a Foreign 
Service officer. It is not an easy life. The 
Foreign Service and the White House are 
bound to be in the center of every great con- 
troversy involving the security of the United 
States, and there is nothing you can do 
about it. You have to recognize that ulti- 
mately you will be subjected, as an institu- 
tion, to the criticisms of the uninformed, 
and to attacks which are in many cases mali- 
cious and in many cases self-serving. But 
either you have to be able to put up with it, 
or you have to pick a more secluded spot. 

Personally, I think the place to be is in the 
kitchen, and I am sure the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers of the United States feel the. 
same way. 


CAREER VERSUS NONCAREER 


One of the other points which I know is 
of concern, is this question of career versus 
noncareer. 

The pressures which come upon a Presi- 
dent, as you know, are many. We try to do 
our best in picking the best man available. 
We have a higher percentage of ambassa- 
dorial posts occupied by career men, 68 per- 
cent, than at almost any time in this cen- 
tury, with the exception of a few months at 
the end of 1959. 

My own feeling is that there is a place for 
the noncareer ambassador—not for political 
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reasons, but when he happens to be the best 
man available. For example, Mr. Reischauer 
happens to have special skills in Japan; he 
has a knowledge of Japanese and of the 
history of the country, and he has a Japa- 
nese wife. I had only met Mr. Reischauer 
when he came to call on me to go to Japan. 
But his was a distinguished appointment, 
and to a country which has an intellectual 
tradition. My feeling is we should send ca- 
reer men, to the maximum extent possible, 
unless there happen to be special skills which 
a noncareer officer holds. 

On the other hand, the career men them- 
selves have to be of the best quality. You 
cannot expect any President or Secretary of 
State, merely to please the career officers, to 
send a career officer to a post if he is not the 
best. He should be the best. After 10 or 
20 years in the Service, he should be the best, 
in language, in knowledge, in experience. 
He should be able to stand up to any compe- 
tition. If we get the best we can get in the 
Foreign Service at the beginning, every post 
will go to a Foreign Service officer. I am 
sure that all a Foreign Service officer asks is 
to be judged fairly, without bringing in ex- 
traneous circumstances, on this basis of judg- 
ment: Who is the best man for that post at 
that time, given the situation in the United 
States and the situation in that country? 
That should be the standard. 

Now in some cases it will be a noncareer 
appointment, but in many cases, in my judg- 
ment, we will end up with the best man 
available, and he will be a Foreign Service 
officer. 

Lastly, I want to say one word about the 
next year or so. We are in a very changing 
period. Our policies are changing, and 
should change, and we are very much de- 

` pendent upon the Department of State for 
action, for speed, for judgment, and for 
ideas. I know the difficulty of attempting 
to clear policy and of coordinating it between 
the Department of State, the CIA, the De- 
fense Department, the White House, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the Treasury Department, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Con- 
gress. But nevertheless, it does seem to 
me that in the days that are coming, we 
want, first, action in the sense that we should 
bring these matters to a head and do it with 
speed if we can. And still more, we need a 
sense of responsibility and judgment in 
order to get the work out—not action for ac- 
tion’s sake. We must not become so en- 
meshed in our bureaucracy that four or five 
overburdened men make decisions which 
should come from the Department itself 
with some speed and action. 
THE BEST PERIOD TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE 

OFFICER 

Another point, of course, is that we should 
have, at least at the White House, Depart- 
ment of State, and Secretary of State levels, 
evidence of dissent and controversy. We 
have had some new ideas in the last year in 
foreign policy; some new approaches have 
been made. We want them to come out of 
the State Department with more speed. 
What opportunities do we have to improve 
our policies abroad? How, for example can 
we make the Alliance for Progress more ef- 
fective? We are waiting for you to come for- 
ward, because we want you to know that I 
regard the Office of the Presidency and the 
White House, and the Secretary of State and 
the Department, as part of one chain, not 
separate but united, and committed to the 
maintenance of an effective foreign policy 
for the United States of America. 

Therefore, in the final analysis, it depends 
on you. 

That is why I believe this is the best period 
to be a Foreign Service officer. That is why 
I believe that the best talent that we have 
should come into the Foreign Service, be- 
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cause you today—even more than any other 
branch of government—are in the front line 
in every country of the world, 


Chicago and Indianapolis Newspapermen 
Detail Navy’s Indictment by Sub- 
committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 18, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, as long as we have newspapermen 
who take the time to dig into a story to 
learn the facts, freedom of the Ameri- 
can press is indeed in safe hands. Too 
often we hear of reporters who make 
only a cursory or biased examination of 
material that passes through their 
hands. The news stories written by 
these people pale by comparison when 
placed alongside a news account written 
by a sincere and dedicated newspaper- 
man. 

Such a story has just been unfolded 
by Charles Nicodemus, of the Chicago 
Daily News, about whom I spoke on the 
floor of this House last Friday, July 13, 
1962, and Ben Cole, of the Indianapolis 
Star. 

Mr. Nicodemus covered the recent 
hearings by the Armed Services Special 
Investigating Subcommittee. He at- 
tended all the sessions. He took notes. 
He read the documents. He talked to 
the principals. I think it is safe to say 
he had a thorough, working knowledge 
of this case and of the hearings. 

His news account of the committee re- 
port is certainly excellent and I think 
should be required reading for all news- 
paper people. It is just another example 
of how a little enthusiasm and elbow 
grease helps to do a good job. 

I insert at this point in my remarks 
Mr. Nicodemus’ story on the PRC-41 
radio hearings from the Chicago Daily 
News of July 18 and think it is an ex- 
cellent summation of what the subcom- 
mittee brought out. 

PRC Rapio HEARINGS 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WASHINGTON, July 18.—A House investi- 
gating subcommittee's report today ripped 
into Navy buying practices and attacked 
plans to award a $4 million contract for a 
marine radio without bids. 

The report also raked the Navy for secretly 
changing its procurement policies to permit 
Officials to accept bids on certain contracts 
only from favored firms. 

In phrases that were sometimes sarcastic, 
sometimes blunt or caustic, the special in- 
vestigations unit of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee said its hearings showed that 
other competent manufacturers could have 


submitted negotiable proposals on the radio 


contract. 

Instead, the Navy plans to award the job 
to Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as 
the sole source the Navy says can supply the 
radios as fast as the marines need them. 

The unpublicized policy switch, curbing 
competition, was made in September 1961 
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the record showed, but did not come out un- 
til the committee hearings June 28, 1962. 

It was ordered by Kenneth BeLleu, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Supply and 
Logistics. 

The hearing report called the new proce- 
dure a “secret policy, of doubtful legality 
and irregular in its origin.” 

The five-man subcommittee, headed by 
Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, said it denounces and con- 
demns the action of the Navy in setting up 
the policy without notice to anyone, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Defense. 

The report noted sarcastically that we 
are asked to believe that this policy expresses 
@ compassionate interest in saying prospec- 
tive bidders from spending money” need- 
lessly by bidding on jobs the Navy didn't 
want them to have. 

At the time the policy came to light at the 
hearings, HÉBERT suggested that you instead 
let the companies involved worry about sav- 
ing money, and that you worry about saving 
the taxpayers’ money by permitting com- 
petition.” 

The hearings were called after Repre- 
sentative EARL WILSON, Republican, of In- 
diana, charged that the Navy was funneling 
this and other contracts to favored firms 
at exorbitant prices. 

Marine Commandant David Shoup testi- 
fied that the radio, a walkie-talkie unit, is 
critically needed by his forces for effective 
ground-air communication, to replace less 
satisfactory units now in use that are up 
to 13 years old. 4 

Collins, paid by the Navy to develop the 
radio, offered to take the production job 
for $4,373,546. WL sor obtained a bid from 
Arvin Industries, Columbus, Ind., a na- 
tionally known manufacturer, for $1.3 mil- 
lion less. But the Navy has refused to con- 
sider it. 

The Hébert report rapped the procedure 
in which low-ranking Navy officials made 
the key “sole source” decision, with higher 
echelons merely providing routine review. 

In suggesting a “rubberstamp” situation, 
the committee noted that no step was by- 
passed in the movement of papers,” and “all 
the words were present.” 

But “the same tired phrasing leaves a 
little chill behind it,” the report said. 

The report raised the point that there 
is “some dispute” as to whether engineering 
changes sought in the radio by the Marines 
had been worked into the contract by the 
Navy—leaving the door open to further 
price adjustments with Collins. 

As for the Navy's contention that Col- 
lins, as the radio’s developer, was in the 
best position to produce it rapidly to meet 
the Marines’ emergency, the report sarcas- 
tically suggested: 

“A means must be found to introduce 
light and air“ into Navy procurement, “so 
that the conclusion of a successful develop- 
ment contract will not coincide so perfectly 
with an urgent requirement.” 


Mr. Cole also covered the hearings on 
the PRC-41 and has also been quite 
diligent in familiarizing himself with 
the details of this case. He summarized 
the case in the Indianapolis Star of 
July 18, 1962. In my opinion, Mr. Cole 
also did a fair and impartial reporting 
job, even though his summation was not 
as lengthy or detailed as that of Mr. 
Nicodemus. 

Mr. Cole's story follows: 

COMPETITION IN BS URGED BY HOUSE UNIT 

WasuHiIncton.—A House Armed Services 
Subcommittee filed a report yesterday press- 
ing for more competition in bids on Navy 
electronic gear. 

The subcommittee under Chairman Ep- 
WARD HÉBERT, Democrat of Louisiana, filed 
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conspiracy to Navy officials in connection 
with a $4 million order for ground-to-air 
field radios ordered from Collins Radio Corp., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Congressman said the Arvin Indus- 
tries Corp., Columbus, Ind., submitted a 
sample bid $1.1 million lower. 

The subcommittee recommended that: 

1. Legislation be enacted placing sole- 
source contract negotiations under scrutiny 
of the General Accounting Office. 

2. The Secretaries of Defense and the Navy 
use procedures to prevent unauthorized 
adoption of bidding regulations. 

The subcommittee recognized that in some 
instances sole-source procurement was 

ry. It also found Collins received 
Navy contracts on account of its perform- 
ance record. 

The Navy unnecessarily kept secret some 
of its policies, thereby raising suspicions, 
the subcommittee found, and it criticized 
the Navy for changing its policy so as to 
deny requests to bids made by competitive 


Proper procedures were followed but the 
subcommittee questioned some details of 
the methods used. 4 

The panel criticized the Navy for somehow 
permitting information contained in the 
Collins proposal to be turned over to the 
Arvin firm. 


As a footnote, I should like to inform 
the Members of the House that, faced 
with a caustic report from the subcom- 
mittee the Secretary of the Navy today 
awarded the contract for production of 
the AN/PRC 41 sole source to Collins 

Radio Co. As I said in my newsletter 
last week—“Damn the Dollars—Full 
Speed Ahead.” 

I include that newsletter at this point 

in the RECORD. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 


(By Congressman EARL WILSON) 
(For the week of July 16, 1962) 


DAMN THE DOLLARS—FULL SPEED AHEAD 
my notes on the recent naval 


peed Ahead.” 
‘This best describes the Navy attitude toward 
spending your tax money. 

It was rather for an Indiana 
farm boy to be asked to sit with a committee 
and then be denied the right to interrogate 
witnesses, knowing that a strong case could 
be made against scattering tax dollars to the 
winds if only the right questions were asked. 
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I was when the Navy, in a final 
statement, admitted that policy changes 
have been kept secret. I was heartened to 
hear its pledge that this won't happen again, 
but I jotted down this note How many 
millions have been poured down a rathole in 
the past as a result of these secret changes 
and agreements?” 


BILLIONS, BLUNDERS, BALONEY 


This was another note I found—my sum- 
mation of the net result of the hearing. Bil- 
lions are being wasted. Blunders are being 
made by the carload. Baloney is used to ra- 
tionalize all the mistakes. In this particular 
hearing a single official wrapped himself in 
the flag and tried to assume full responsibil- 
ity for subordinates’ mistakes that cost the 
taxpayers $1.3 million. This official, Kenneth 
M. BeLieu, admitted a company had been 
paid over $800,000 to develop a walkie-talkie 
radio and then was told to keep all the 
plans and drawings. Later the same com- 
pany was the only one asked to bid on 
production of the radio. Yet it was proven 
before the committee that another highly 
reputable firm could save the taxpayer 34 
percent in production of this radio without 
this $800,000 head start or any favored treat- 
ment. These facts alone prove bad judg- 
ment of those who justified this procurement 
as sole-source, and this inefficiency cannot be 
rationalized by a war record or by flag waving. 

Ask yourself, “What would happen if a 
township, county, city, or the State of Indi- 
ana itself allowed no competitive bidding 
and awarded contracts only to favored sup- 
pliers?” The answer is obvious—higher 
budgets, higher taxes, graft, payoffs and 
jockeying by suppliers to gain favored posi- 
tions. 

M'NAMARA AGREES 


While I was denied the right to interro- 
gate witnesses (the only way I could have 
helped uncover the truth), I still feel much 
good will be found in the committee report 
now coming off the press. 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara has 
already made a statement that by having 
more competitive bidding at least $3 billion 
a year can be saved on defense. I agree, ex- 
cept that I think much more than $3 billion 
is already being wasted and much more than 
$3 billion can be saved with frugal procure- 
ment methods. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


The walkie-talkie case in which a con- 
tract had not been awarded was selected by 
the subcommittee to develop support for 
an amendment to the Armed Forces Procure- 
ment Act (a change I have been support- 
ing vigorously). This amendment gives an 
agency outside the military authority to 
pass on sole-source contracts before they’re 
let. The Committee has on file eight more 
cases I have supplied. I am preparing 
more—some as bad as the first, others even 
worse, 
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To probe further into the first case with- 
out having the authority to ask questions, 
to reveal all my information without having 
authority to protect my sources (other than 
the General Accounting Office) would only 
dry up these sources and cost some people 
their jobs. I have received much informa- 
tion in which I have great confidence. 
Turned over to the same authority being 
investigated, the source of this information 
could dry up, and in reprisal some might 
lose their jobs. 

TAIL WAGGING DOG 


The Defense Procurement Act of 1947 
which permits sole-source buying was 
thoroughly questioned and debated before 
passage. The sole-source section which gives 
complete authority to the military was 
seriously questioned by President Harry 
Truman before he signed it into law. He 
is reported to have said, “This is a bad 
practice and will soon result in the tail 

the dog.” ‘These prophetic words, 
which sound like the man who headed the 
Truman Investigating Committee before he 
became President, have certainly come true. 


DOLLARS OVER THE DAM 


Mr. Taxpayer, you have been taken for 
billions. Your only present hope is that the 
Hébert amendment becomes law. Already 
it is being resisted by the power-minded mili- 
tary which fights with every weapon at its 
command any attempt to check its policy 
of “spendola.” 

It must also be that the mili- 
tary has created a protective labyrinth of 
redtape and overlapping authority hidden 
by mountains of paperwork that makes it 
almost impossible to pinpoint responsible 
individuals. The military can always quote 
a secret policy change or produce a paper 
to rationalize its gross inefficiency. Congress 
knows about this waste. 


July 11: “We have wasted millions in our 
Defense Department on exorbitant profits 
allowed certain manufacturers, on inefficient 
procurement and on the production of mili- 
tary hardware which becomes obsolete the 
minute it comes off the iine.” The 

realizes the futility of trying to uncover 
those responsible for this waste. It is cov- 
ered with an ever thickening layer of bu- 
reaucracy which has increasing powers of 
reprisal, largesse and varieties of influence. 


CONCLUSION: YOU GET IT IN THE NECK 


Thirty-one cents of every dollar you earn 
or 2 hours and 29 minutes of every day's 
work goes to support your Government. I 
am sure no American taxpayer will object 
so long as he gets a dollar's worth of benefit 
for a dollar spent. It has always been my 
goal to see that you get as close to that 
value as possible. I want to pledge to you 
that I shall continue in that direction. My 
military procurement study is just one of 
those efforts. 


SENATE 


TuHurspay, JuLx 19, 1962 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 


Most merciful God, our Father, Thou 
hast decreed that our faltering dust is 
linked to eternal destiny. 

As we stand in these fields of earthly 
toil, we bow our heads to listen in rever- 
ence to distant bells which speak of our 


kinship with the eternal, making us con- 
scious, even in the drab surroundings of 
time and sense, of the divine reality 
which breaks through the seen in bright 
shoots of everlastingness. 

In the dauntless faith, illumining the 
future’s broadening way, that Thou art 
in the shadows and behind the shadows, 
invest and undergird, we pray, the daily 
labor of Thy servants in this Chamber of 
national deliberation with a radiance 
which in all their working days will make 
their spirits like lighted torches from 
which others can rekindle their dying 
flame of courage. 

We ask it in the name of the One 
whose life is the light of men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 18, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 12135) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1964 and 1965 for the construction 
of certain highways in accordance with 
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title 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12135) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1964 
and 1965 for the construction of certain 
highways in accordance with title 23 
of the United States Code, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Sparkman, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. SPARKMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Stockpiling of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts (for 
himself and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

Resolutions of the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO PERMIT THE OP- 
ERATION OF A FREE MARKET FOR SILVER 


“Whereas the present silver policies of the 
United States prevent the operation of a free 
market for silver; and 

“Whereas the lack of a free market results 
in an artificially high price for silver to the 
detriment of millions of consumers in the 
United States and thousands of workers in 
Massachusetts; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has submitted legislation to the Con- 
gress designed to permit the operation of a 
free market for silver; and 

“Whereas the Senators from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts have cosponsored 
legislation designed to permit the operation 
of a free market for silver: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to take immediate action 
to permit the operation of a free market for 
silver through the enactment into law of 
either S. 2420, S. 2885, or H.R. 10384; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress and to the Members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives, 


June 26, 1962. 
“WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk. 
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“Adopted by the senate, in concurrence, 
June 28, 1962. 
“THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
“Clerk. 


“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 
Resolutions of the House of Representa- 


tives of the State of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IMMEDIATELY To 
Pass LEGISLATION PERMITTING THE RECITA- 
TION OF NONDENOMINATIONAL PRAYERS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby urges the Congress 
of the United States immediately to pass 
legislation setting in motion the necessary 
process for amending the U.S. Constitution 
permitting the recitation of nondenomina- 
tional prayers in our public schools; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives urges upon the Congress 
the importance of authorizing local author- 
ities in accordance with local custom and 
practice to provide for the voluntary recita- 
tion of nondenominational prayers in public 
schools; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
June 28, 1962. 


Attest: 


“WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
KEVIN H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself, and my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], I present, 
for appropriate reference, two resolu- 
tions adopted by the New England Con- 
ference of Public Utilities Commission- 
ers, at Whitefield, N.H., relating to the 
repeal of section 13a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and protesting against 
the enactment of legislation designed to 
change certain sections of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Commerce: 
“RESOLUTION FAVORING LEGISLATION To RE- 

PEAL SECTION 13a OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 

MERCE ACT 

“Whereas prior to the enactment of the 
Transportation Act of 1958, the individual 
States, through their public service commis- 
sions, had rightful jurisdiction over opera- 
tion, and discontinuance or change in serv- 
ices, of passenger trains or ferries operated 
by common carrier railroads within the 
boundaries of their respective States; and 

“Whereas section 5 of the aforesaid act 
amended the Interstate Commerce Act by 
adding a new section 13a thereto which pro- 
vided a method and procedure to make it 
possible for railroads subject to the act to 
discontinue or change, in whole or in part, 
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the operation and service of trains and fer- 
ries operated by such common carrier rail- 
road notwithstanding otherwise applicable 
. laws and/or State commission orders; 

Whereas section 13a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act did wrongfully take away 
from the individual States their authority 
and responsibility to provide adequate and 
reasonable transportation services required 
for the necessity and convenience of the 
general public; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States several legis- 
lative proposals which have for their pur- 
pose the repeal of said section 13a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and thereby return 
to the individual States their rightful au- 
thority and responsibility over the operation 
of trains and services so as to meet the just 
and reasonable requirements of the travel- 
ing public: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New England Confer- 
ence of Public Utilities Commissioners here 
assembled in the town of Whitefield, N.H., 
this 23d day of June, in the year of 1962, 
do go on public record in full support of 
the aforesaid legislative proposals to repeal 
section 13a of the Interstate Commerce Act; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copy of this resolution be 
forwarded promptly to the members of the 
US. Senate Commerce Committee, the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and to the Members of the con- 
gressional delegations from the several New 
England States. 

“GEORGE A. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Secretary.” 


Ordered to lie on the table: 

“Whereas there is pending before Congress 
a bill, S. 2560, as amended, designed to 
change certain sections of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; and 

“Whereas the public utility commission- 
ers of the New England States, jointly and 
severally, have given serious consideration to 
the effect of the provisions of said legisla- 
tion, if enacted, on the administration and 
enforcement activities of their respective 
State motor carrier laws and regulations; 
and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of said com- 
missioners that the enactment of section 1 
of S. 2560, as amended, would adversely affect 
the present orderly and proper enforcement 
of said State laws and regulations; and 

“Whereas the said commissioners are giv- 
ing serious consideration to the adoption of 
measures to comply with the uniform stand- 
ards of the registration of certificates and 
permits issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, identification of vehicles, and 
standards for the filing of insurance or other 
securities for the protection of the public, 
or evidence thereof, by motor carriers oper- 
ating in interstate or foreign commerce with- 
in the borders of their respective States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New England Con- 
ference of Public Utilities Commissioners be 
recorded as opposed to the passage of sec- 
tion 1 of S. 2560, as amended, now pending 
before the 87th Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the con- 
ference be instructed to file a copy of this 
resolution with each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the New England 
States. 

“GEORGE A. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Secretary.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 


were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 3396. A bill to amend section 511(h) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1986, as amended, 
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in order to extend the time for commitment 
of construction reserve funds (Rept. No. 
1743). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment: 

S. 3378. A bill to amend section 632 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
an extension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans (Rept. No. 
1745). 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 
PROJECT, COLORADO—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
1742) 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 284) to authorize the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
Colorado, and I submit a report thereon. 

This bill received unanimous support 
by the members of the Interior Commit- 
tee. 

The Fry-Ark project is a transmoun- 
tain water diversion project in Colo- 
rado. 

It is one of the most important water 
projects to come before this body in 


years. 

President Kennedy has thrown the full 
support of his administration behind this 
bill. 

President Eisenhower endorsed it and 
urged its passage. 

We in Colorado have had this water 
diversion project under study for 30 
years. 

It has been ready for congressional 
authorization for 8 years. 

The people of the State of Colorado 
are unified in support of this project, 
which will bring supplemental water to 
partially irrigated croplands, and water 
to cities for domestic and industrial use. 

Mr. President, this is a tremendously 
important undertaking for the people of 
southeastern Colorado, who will repay 
the cost of the project in 50 years. 

It is my understanding that the Demo- 
cratic policy committee will clear S. 284 
for action, but has not yet scheduled a 
time for it to be motioned up on the floor. 

pons House has already passed this 
bill. 

If the Senate passes the bill as I re- 
ported it today, it will go to the Presi- 
dent for signature. 

I hope the Senate will very soon have 
the opportunity to act on this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF ANTITRUST LAWS 
WITH RESPECT TO THE MANU- 
FACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
DRUGS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 1744) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably, with an amendment, the bill 
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(S. 1552) to amend and supplement the 
antitrust laws with respect to the manu- 
facture and distribution of drugs, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee have until midnight on 
Monday next to file individual views, and 
that they be printed with the committee 
report in one document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the individual views may be 
filed, as requested by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Norman S. Paul, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Col. William David McCain, Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Corps, Army National Guard of the 
United States, for appointment as a Reserve 
commissioned officer of the Army, in the 
grade of brigadier general. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably the nomination of Col. 
Charles Edwin Brown, Jr., for appoint- 
ment as Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army, 
and as major general in the Regular 
Army, the promotion of 1 lieutenant 
general in the Army, 2 lieutenant gen- 
erals and 1 general, to be placed on the 
retired list of the Army, and the appoint- 
ments and promotion of 7 major gen- 
erals and 24 brigadier generals as Re- 
serve commissioned officers of the Army. 
I ask that these names be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, as requested by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Chaplain (Col.) Charles Edwin Brown, Jr., 
US. Army, for appointment as Chief of Chap- 
lains, U.S. Army, as major general in the 
Regular Army of the United States, and as 
major general in the Army of the United 
States; 

Lt. Gen. David William Traub, Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S, Army), to 
be placed on the retired list; 

Maj. Gen, Charles Breckinridge Duff, U.S. 
Army, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral; 

Gen. Clark Louis Ruffner, Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S. Army), to 
be placed on the retired list, in the grade of 


general; 

Lt. Gen. William Peirce Ennis, Jr., Army 
of the United States (major general, US. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list, in 
the grade of lieutenant general; and 

Brig. Gen. Frederick Henry Garber, and 
sundry other officers, for promotion as Re- 
serve commissioned officers of the Army. i 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Anthony J. Celebrezze, of Ohio, to be Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3561. A bill for the relief of Alban H. 

Lalonde; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


DISTRIBUTION OF FILM DEPICT- 
ING VISIT BY WIFE OF THE 
PRESIDENT TO INDIA AND PAKI- 
STAN 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning, as a guest of the Women’s National 
Press Club, it was my privilege to see a 
moving picture film of the recent visit 
by the wife of the President of the 
United States to the friendly countries of 
India and Pakistan. The films were pre- 
pared at public expense by the U.S. In- 
formation Agency for showing to the 
people of India and of Pakistan. 

In my opinion, this is an exceptionally 
fine production. The photography is ex- 
cellent. Some of the scenes—particu- 
larly a scene of the Taj Mahal through 
the mist from the river—are truly 
breathtaking in beauty. Many of the 
historical and cultural shrines of the 
East are shown, as are colorful pagean- 
tries of these age-old cultures. True, 
the film shows the people of India in gala 
mood and attire, but also one finds 
scenes in the marketplace and in the 
hospitals with which each American vis- 
itor to India and Pakistan has come face 
toface. It has been my privilege to visit 
these countries and these friendly 
peoples, and I can attest to the accu- 
racy of the scenes with respect to the 
beautiful shrines, colorful costumes, 
pageantry, and way of life of the people. 

This film has been so successful that 
it is now in demand for showing in many 
other parts of the world. I do not be- 
lieve that the American people should 
be denied the opportunity of seeing this 
film, which is truly cultural, educational, 
informative, and beautiful; particularly 
so since they have paid for it. 

Nevertheless, it is my understanding 
that officials of the U.S. Information 
Agency, under present policy and direc- 
tives, question their authorization for 
making this film available generally for 
the American people to see. 

I fully agree, Mr, President, that the 
primary mission of the U.S. Information 
Agency is, and ought to be, that of in- 
forming the people of other countries of 
policies and programs of the United 
States which refiect democracy in action 
as we know and love it under our con- 
cept of individual freedom. At the same 
time the people of the United States 
have a right to full knowledge of activi- 
ties of agencies of their Government. 

I am confident that by viewing this 
film the American people would enjoy a 
visit to these ancient countries of the Far 
East. And I am equally confident that 
they would take great pride in the gra- 
cious manner in which our First Lady 
refiected the friendship and good will of 
sit N for those of the nations she 
visited. 
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In order to express the will of the Con- 
gress that the American people should 
not be denied seeing a film which the 
people of many other nations of the 
world desire to see, I submit, for myself 
and other Senators, a concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Congress 
that appropriate arrangements should 
be made for the distribution of this film 
for general viewing within the United 
States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 84) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the people of the United 
States should not be denied an opportunity 
to view the film prepared by the United 
States Information Agency depicting the re- 
cent visit of the wife of the President of the 
United States to India and Pakistan; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States Information 
Agency should make appropriate arrange- 
ments to make the film described above avail- 
able for distribution through educational 
and commercial media for viewing within 
the United States. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee on the introduction of the 
resolution. I am privileged to be a co- 
sponsor of this timely proposal. With 
other Senators, including the Senator 
from Tennessee, it was also my unusual 
pleasure, with Mrs. Randolph, to view 
the films which have been mentioned. 
The countries are depicted with breath- 
taking beauty and with a human ap- 
proach, 

Technically and creatively the films 
are a superlative product. The color 
rendition is near perfect, the photog- 
raphy, particularly considering the con- 
ditions under which it was shot, is truly 
first class. Raymond Massey’s narra- 
tion is quiet and mellow, and the original 
native music score completes this un- 
usual production. 

They contain the elements which I 
think need to be viewed and sensed by 
our people generally. Restricted use of 
these motion pictures will deny to hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens a por- 
trayal of beauty and challenge. The 
more quickly and the more widely the 
films can be viewed and heard, the better 
will be the understanding, the apprecia- 
tion and the respect between peoples in 
faraway places with strange-sounding 
names and the citizenry of our own 
Nation. 

Our gracious First Lady, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, moves gracefully in and through 
the films, and her voice with its clear 
enunciation, and her warmth of friend- 
ship is felt as she talks to the children, 
the mothers and the officials and the 
countrymen of these teeming lands of 
contrast. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the generous remarks of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. As I said, the films were made for 
showing to the people of the countries to 
which our charming First Lady made a 
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visit. I am sure the Senator will feel 
that just as the people of those countries 
have responded graciously and gener- 
ously to the film, our own people would 
likewise respond in the best of manner. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am proud to be asso- 
ciated with the Senator from Tennessee 
as a cosponsor of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. I had the privilege of sharing a 
delightful evening with him last night at 
the National Women’s Press Club, at 
which time we saw the film on India and 
the film on Pakistan. 

I said to a group afterward that I 

would that the film could be shown in 
every grade school, high school, and col- 
lege in America. It is a completely non- 
partisan film. In order to remove any 
question about its nonpartisan character, 
I would be perfectly willing to have a 
short introduction of the film made by a 
charming representative of the Repub- 
lican Party, so that everyone would know 
that the film is a completely nonpartisan 
film. 
After all, we are trying to tell the 
American story. Mrs. Kennedy did a 
magnificent and superb job as a great 
ambassador-at-large for all the people 
of the United States, irrespective of their 
partisanship. 

I know that all people, irrespective of 
party, would share that point of view. 
Mrs. Kennedy has rendered a magnifi- 
cent service to the American people, and 
I would that it could be shown in all the 
classrooms of America. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I 
wonder if he would agree with me that, 
in addition to the photography being ex- 
cellent, beautiful and picturesque, the 
scenes of the marketplaces and the hos- 
pitals are the kinds of scenes that the 
Senator saw when he visited the areas. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is exactly 
correct. It is a magnificent film. 

Mr. GORE. All Senators who I ob- 
served were guests of the affair last 
evening have indicated their desire to 
cosponsor the concurrent resolution. I 
hope that it can be speedily agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator intend 
to ask that the concurrent resolution lie 
on the desk for a day or two? I should 
very much like to become a cosponsor. 
If not, I shall ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to be a co- 
sponsor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the concurrent 
resolution may lie on the desk until 
Tuesday for the purpose of affording 
Senators who desire to cosponsor it an 
opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
will lie on the table until Tuesday, July 
24, 1962. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself and Senators MORSE, 
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Kuchl, and Tower, I submit an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by us, 
jointly, to H.R. 11970, the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. 

This amendment proposes a new sec- 
tion 203 to H.R. 11970 to provide for 
exceptions under section 201(a)(2) to 
apply to certain fruit and tree nut crops 
and products. The intent is only to 
maintain present tariffs on these prod- 
ucts until an international agreement 
can be negotiated under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956. 

Section 212 of H.R. 11970 provides for 
restrictions on the duty reduction au- 
thorizations contained in section 201(a) 
in the case of certain agricultural com- 
modities. It is clear that this section 
is intended to benefit only those agri- 
cultura] commodities which have existing 
export markets, the maintenance or ex- 
pansion of which would be of significant 
benefit to the domestic industry. How- 
ever, section 212 does not take into ac- 
count domestic agricultural industries 
which have little or no export market 
but which must rely entirely upon do- 
mestic markets for their continued 
existence. 

Included in this category are walnuts, 
sweet cherries, citrus fruits, grapes, figs, 
dates, filberts, and olives. These indus- 
tries are subject to constant competi- 
tion from like articles from foreign coun- 
tries which frequently produce them in 
surplus quantities. Heretofore some 
tariff protection has been allowed which 
has had the effect of controlling exces- 
sive inflow of such foreign commodities. 

In assessing the probable effect of the 
proposed Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
on U.S. producers of these commodities, 
the following facts stand out: 

First. All of the industries concerned 
are almost solely dependent on the do- 
mestic market for their sales. 

Second. Foreign production of these 
crops and products is far greater than 
U.S. production, and such commodities 
are traded in the world market at prices 
significantly lower than U.S. prices. 

Any foreign trade program which does 
not take into consideration this set of 
conditions could have a very harmful 
effect on U.S. producers of these com- 
modities and on agriculture and business 
in general in the States involved. 

I want to make it clear that the agri- 
cultural groups here concerned do not 
disagree with the essential purpose of 
H.R. 11970 in regard to duty reductions. 
But they feel it is imperative that any 
duty reductions on their commodities do 
not occur hastily nor that they be made 
without some adequate substitute for 
control of inflow. 

The proposed amendment will afford 
such protection until the executive 
branch has had an opportunity to work 
out international commodity agreements 
for the commodities, or products thereof, 
involved in these minimum export indus- 
tries, under section 204 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 as amended. 

In fact, the proposed amendment, by 
retaining such existing tariffs for the 
time being, would provide a significant 
bargaining element in aiding the execu- 
tive branch in its negotiation of com- 
modity agreements under the aforesaid 
section 204. 
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Specifically, the amendment provides 
that section 201(a)(2) shall not apply 
to any fruit or tree nut crop or product 
of which no more than 5 percent of the 
average annual U.S. production in the 
most recent 5-year period is exported, 
and for which the United States ac- 
counts for less than 50 percent of the 
world’s supply in the same 5-year pe- 
riod—unless there is in effect a multi- 
lateral agreement under section 204 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 with coun- 
tries accounting for a significant part 
of the world trade in such article. 

The State of California is only one of 
at least 15 States across the country 
which are engaged in the production of 
the commodities described in the pro- 
posed amendment. A sizable portion of 
our Nation’s economy might be adversely 
affected if measures are not. taken to 
assure the continuance of stability in 
the domestic market and the proper 
regulation of foreign trade with respect 
to these commodities. 

I believe that the proposed amend- 
ment is consistent with the spirit and 
purpose of the proposed Trade Expan- 
sion Act, and I urge its favorable 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILWAY LABOR 
ACT — ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], I ask unanimous consent that 
his mame be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 3540, a bill introduced on July 12, by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
RONEY] to amend the Railway Labor Act 
so as to authorize the President to estab- 
lish boards to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes in the air transportation indus- 
try and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ALLEN E. BARROW TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Friday, 
July 27, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2300, 
New Senate Office Building, on the nom- 
ination of Allen E. Barrow, of Oklahoma, 
to be U.S. district judge, northern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, vice Royce H. Savage, 
resigned. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 


nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 
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NOTICE OF RESUMPTION OF HEAR- 
ING ON NOMINATION OF IRVING 
BEN COOPER TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearing will be resumed on Tuesday, 

July 24, 1962, at 2 p.m., in room 2228, 

New Senate Office Building, on the nom- 

ination of Irving Ben Cooper, of New 

York, to be U.S. district judge for the 

southern district of New York. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
RESOLUTIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I desire to announce that hear- 
ings will begin on Thursday, July 26, 
1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, New 
Senate Office Building, on the following 
resolutions now pending before the com- 
mittee: 

Senate Joint Resolution 205, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to permit the of- 
fering of prayer in public schools; Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 206, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the use of 
prayer in public schools; Senate Joint 
Resolution 207, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
permitting the offering of prayers and 
the reading of the Bible in public schools 
in the United States, and relating to the 
right of a State to enact legislation on 
the basis of its own public policy on 
questions of decency and morality; Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 81, express- 
ing the sense of Congress on the use of 
nonsectarian prayers in public schools as 
a part of their activities; and Senate 
Resolution 356, to provide for freedom of 
prayer. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10062) 
to extend the application of certain laws 
to American Samoa; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ASPINALL, Mr. O’Brien of New York, Mr. 
Rocers of Texas, Mr. Saytor, and Mr. 
WESTLAND were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10606) to extend and improve the 
public assistance and child welfare 
services programs of the Social Security 
Act, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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the enrolled bill (S. 1824) to create an 
additional judicial district for the State 
of Florida, to be known as the middle 
district, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 19, 1962, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1824) to create an addi- 
tional judicial district for the State of 
Florida, to be known as the middle dis- 
trict, and for other purposes. 


TRIBUTE TO RALPH McGILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the great American journalists and 
editors is Ralph McGill, of Atlanta, Ga. 
His column for July 4, entitled “America 
Called a Masterpiece of God,” is in it- 
self a masterpiece of literature, history, 
and philosophy. I commend it to the 
reading of every American and every 
person who loves freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA CALLED A MASTERPIECE OF GoD 

(By Ralph McGill) 

Today, the Nation looks toward the mor- 
row. It will be July 4. 

As always at this time, we are reminded of 
the United States of America and its mean- 
ing. 

We are reminded, too, that the first duty of 
the citizen is to be an American. He may, 
and should, have a loyalty and an affection 
for his State and region. But more than ever 
before, we must be united as Americans and 
understand how we became so unique a 
nation. 

So, on the eve of July 4 we think of his- 
tory. 

We are reminded of how fearfully and 
wonderfully our States were made. We 
remember stories of migrations of people in 
the young country moving west * * * always, 
moving west. Here and there they settled 
* + * a pocket of Germans, Scandinavians, 
Irish, Scottish, Welsh, French, English, 
Spanish, Dutch, or some other culture and 
origin, 

It has been written that a human face is 
the masterpiece of God—the face of America 
also is a masterpiece of God—and of history. 

And the look of the Americans themselves? 

They came from the slums of London, from 
the tyranny of German duchies, from vari- 
ous religious persecutions, and they began to 
eat the Indian corn, to breathe the air, to 
feel the pull of new, untracked lands, their 
bones changed, their minds changed, the 
country shaped them, 

We forget the beginnings. They have 
been sickled o’er by the Fourth of July 
speakers, by the prejudiced. 

Let’s take Illinois, from the great Mid- 
west, heartland of America. 

The man who saved the Union from de- 
struction came from its town of Springfield. 

A Northern State then? 

Once she was governed by Virginia. 

She extends almost a 100 miles farther 
south than Richmond, Va., or Louisville, Ky. 

When, in 1818, Illinois sought entry as a 
State she was opposed by New England as 
bejng a southern slave State. Already the 
economic issue between free and slave labor 
was beginning. 
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The proposed boundaries of the petitioning 
State were extended 50 miles northward, 
along the lake. Even then the southern end 
of the State, dipping far below many south- 
ern cities, was filled up with settlers from 
Virginia, North Carolina, and other slave 
States. 

It was believed that by moving the north- 
ern limits higher, immigration from the free 
States could be stimulated to balance off 
that of the South. 

Illinois has since that time been, in a 
sense, a State in which the extremes of poli- 
tics and emotional clashes have taken place. 
There was strong southern sentiment during 
the War Between the States. The Knights 
of the Golden Circle operated for the Con- 
federacy. 

The Mormon wars; the organization of the 
Republican Party; the triumph of the gaunt 
man, the rail splitter—all these are a part 
of Illinois’ history. But they equally are a 
part of your history and mine. Illinois 
touches us all. 

A great poet has said of man that he is a 
part of all that he has met. And that is 
true, It is also true of nations. 

That explains, in essence, the greatness of 
this country. We are a part of all that we 
have met, of war, of people, of religions, of 
cultures, of dignity, of greed, of greatness, 
of sacrifice and faith. “In God We Trust“ 
is on all our coins. Always there have been 
enough who had it written in their hearts 
to carry the country on. 

We are all Americans—we must be so to 
survive—to live, to carry on the dream on 
through the atomic blasts and the winds of 
history which blow eternally. 

So, we look to tomorrow. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—GOVER- 
NOR ROCKEFELLER’S PROCLAMA- 
TION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the cele- 
bration of Captive Nations Week ex- 
presses our determination to keep alive 
the hope for freedom in the hearts of 
the captive peoples of Europe. The free 
world believes that the captive nations 
shall have the right of self-determination 
which was solemnly assured by the So- 
viet Union at the end of World War II 
and then violated. We must use all the 
resources of diplomacy, morality, and 
world public opinion in a continued ef- 
fort to free these captive peoples. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp the proclamation by 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of July 15-21 
as Captive Nations Week. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK 

The roll of nations held captive by Com- 
munist colonialism is one of appalling length 
and it is disheartening to note that the Reds 
are becoming ever more firmly entrenched 
in Cuba. 

As the Congress of the United States has 
pointed out in a joint resolution, the United 
States, in the eyes of the enslaved peoples, is 
the citadel of human freedom. They look 
to us for leadership in bringing about their 
liberation and independence and restoring 
the enjoyment of their religious freedoms. 
If we fail to provide this leadership, we not 
only doom these captive peoples, but place 
our own freedom in jeopardy. 

We Americans are proud that many refu- 
gees from the oppressed countries have 
found asylum in the home of the free. We 
have benefited from their coming. They 
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have become valued neighbors and loyal and 
industrious members of our State and 
Nation. 

Recognition and understanding of the cap- 
tive nations and the deplorable oppression 
under which they are forced to live can prove 
the most effective single weapon against 
communism. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 15-21, 1962, as 
Captive Nations Week in New York State, 
and I urge the widest possible. cooperation 
in the obseryance of this week. 


SENATOR SCOTT COMMENDS PHIL- 
ADELPHIA TUTORIAL PROJECT 
AND NORTHERN STUDENT MOVE- 
MENT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the Northern 
Student Movement, a comparatively new 
organization which is attempting to deal 
with racial discrimination in the North. 
Its objectives are constructive and rea- 
sonable: to discover the root causes of 
discrimination and help eliminate them. 

The organization is making a special 
effort to work in Philadelphia. There, 
the Philadelphia tutorial project, whose 
executive director is Mr. Peter Country- 
man, is conducting a program this sum- 
mer with about 400 students and 200 
tutors. 

The Northern Student Movement is 
directed by Mr. William Bennett of the 
Harvard Divinity School and Mr. Coun- 
tryman of Yale. The adult sponsor 
board includes the Reverend Leon Sul- 
livan, Zion Baptist Church, Philadelphia; 
Dennis Clark, Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil; and the Reverend William Coffin, 
Yale University chaplain. 

Since much of the organization’s ma- 
terial is self-explanatory, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD 
two publications of the Philadelphia 
tutorial project of the Northern Stu- 
dent Movement. 

There being no objection, the publica- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA TUTORIAL PROJECT 

A tutorial program open to all students 
from North Philadelphia high schools will 
be conducted by college students from New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States be- 
ginning July 2. 

The Northern Student Movement, a col- 
lege civil rights group on 35 campuses, is 
sponsoring the program which has been 
approved by the board of superintendents 
of the Philadelphia school system. 

Any academic subjects requested by the 
high school student will be taught in the 
8-week program. The tutorial sessions will 
meet in the evening twice a week at several 
centers in North and South Philadelphia. 
A college student tutor will teach one high 
school student or small groups. 

North Philadelphia high school students 
may join the program through their guid- 
ance counselor, their church, or by calling 
the Northern Student Movement at PO-5— 
6328, the Berean School. 

The Northern Student Movement is di- 
rected by William Bennett, Harvard Divinity 
School and Peter Countryman, Yale. The 
adult sponsor board includes Rev. Leon Sul- 
livan, Zion Baptist Church, Philadelphia; 
Dennis Ciark, Catholic Interracial Council; 
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Rev. William Coffin, Yale University chap- 
lain. 

The college tutors include students from 
Amherst College, Beaver, Bryn Mawr, Col- 
lege of New Rochelle, Connecticut College, 
Lehigh, Lincoln, Oberlin, Penn, Sarah Law- 
rence, Temple, Tougaloo (Miss.) College, 
Yale Law School, University of Rhode 
Island. Additional tutors may join by call- 
ing the Northern Student Movement. The 
college staff is housed at the Berean School 
by arrangement of the school’s board of 
directors, Rev. William H. Gray, chairman. 


NORTHERN STUDENT MOVEMENT 
HISTORY 


The Northern Student Movement origi- 
nated at a conference sponsored by the New 
England Student Christian Movement in 
June 1961, when a committee was formed 
to investigate the possibility of creating a 
student movement concerned with the prob- 
lems of minority groups in the North. This 
committee held a 1-day seminar the follow- 
ing October at which time the concept of 
such a movement was presented to students 
from 20 colleges, and the groundwork for a 
coordinating structure was laid, Area co- 
ordinating committees, composed of repre- 
sentatives from geographically related cam- 
puses, were created and a central committee 
began to function in New Haven as a clear- 
inghouse for information and resource ma- 
terial. 

As the movement was publicized—pri- 
marily through the Student Christian Move- 
ment and the New England regional body of 
the National Student Association—it received 
an enthusiastic response from students 
throughout the Northeast. The advantages 
of a central source of educational matter, 
coordinated programing and a regional move- 
ment with which the local group could 
identify, both activated existing groups and 
stimulated the creation of new groups. 
These groups were involved initially in rais- 
ing money for the southern voter registration 
program of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee, in sending students to 
participate in weekend demonstrations on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland and in sup- 
porting Federal legislation. At the same 
time, however, plans were being made for 
local groups to act in their own community; 
these have resulted in programs in education, 
housing discrimination, and public accom- 
modations. There are now approximately 
35 campus civil rights groups in the North- 
east and Middle Atlantic regions working 
with the Northern Student Movement. Area 
coordinating committees are functioning in 
Boston, Springfield, Providence, central 
Connecticut, southern Connecticut, and low- 
er New York State areas. 

STRUCTURE 

The Northern Student Movement consists 
of local campus groups, area coordinating 
committees, a student executive committee, 
a nonstudent advisory board, a full-time 
staff, and a board of sponsors. 

The main vehicie for action within the 
Northern Student Movement is the campus 
group as it works with existing community 
agencies and leadership, and with other col- 
lege groups in its area. Region and area- 
wide projects are developed by both the ex- 
ecutive committee and the area coordinating 
committees, but the campus group retains 
the right to decide what part it will play in 
these projects. 

The executive committee is composed of 
elected representatives from the area coordi- 
nating committees and is the decisionmaking 
body of the Northern Student Movement, 

The full-time staff consists of an executive 
director—who is responsible for the imple- 
mentation of policy and for developing par- 
ticular educational and action projects—and 
a secretary. 
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The advisory board counsels both the staff 
and executive committee, and approves the 
latter’s formulation of a budget and the 
employment of persons. At present this 
board is composed of the Reverends William 
S. Coffin, Jr., Arthur Brandenberg, David M. 
Byers, Samuel Slie, and Gaylord Noyce of 
Yale; Dr. John Maguire of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Miss Ruth Hughes, YWCA sec- 
retary of the New England Student Christian 
Movement. 

The sponsors who will also be available to 
counsel the National Student Movement 
presently include James Luther Adams, Har- 
vard Divinity School; Dean Fred Berthold, 
Dartmouth College; the Reverend Cannon 
John Crooker, Jr., Brown-Pembroke; Prof. 
Louis Pollak, Yale Law School; Dr. Hans 
Spiegel, Springfield College; Dennis Clark, 
Catholic Interracial Council; Rev. Leon 
Sullivan, Zion Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 


PROGRAM 


It has been found that to be effective the 
National Student Movement must develop 
comprehensive programs of study and action 
which encompass all the political, economic, 
social and psychological factors involved in 
the northern civil rights dilemma. Thus 
the educational program of National Student 
Movement is of primary importance. The 
New Haven staff publishes general civil rights 
news, depth analyses of particular student 
actions, and research on specific aspects of 
discrimination, as well as acting as a cen- 
tral clearinghouse for research material and 
communication between student civil rights 
groups. In addition, a series of conferences 
and smaller seminars dealing with the ini- 
tiation and implementation of comprehen- 
sive programing and leadership training are 
being held. 

To give this verbal material concrete pur- 
pose, students must also begin to understand 
and be accepted by the minority group com- 
munity. Accordingly, several summer proj- 
ects are being developed whereby students 
can live, work, and study in such a com- 
munity. 

Action arising out of this educational 
process will have as its ultimate aims the 
development of a sense of responsibility on 
the part of the Negro for his own com- 
munity, the creation of effective channels of 
communication between the Negro and 
white communities and the establishment 
of an integrated society. To achieve these 
ends, the student must first deal with the 
structures of the society in coping with dis- 
crimination in housing, education, employ- 
ment, public accommodations and voting 
procedures. The National Student Move- 
ment has thus developed methods by which 
students can investigate and test discrimi- 
natory practices and exert pressure on regu- 
latory agencies to enforce a policy of equal 
opportunity. 

Finally, the National Student Movement is 
interested in building strong ties with the 
Southern Student Movement. It will con- 
tinue to support financially work in the 
South and ‘send students to participate in 
protest demonstrations such as are currently 
being held in Maryland. In conjunction 
with the Baltimore Civic Interest Group, 
National Student Movement is sponsoring a 
summer adult education program on Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore. Hopefully in this proc- 
ess, a student movement encompassing both 
North and South will evolve which will re- 
main a vehicle for the realization and expres- 
sion of student social responsibility. 

National Student Movement summer proj- 
ects (1962) include the Philadelphia tutorial, 
the Harlem tutorial (75 tutors, 25 college 
student tutors), Eastern Shore project 
(Maryland, voter education; this is the proj- 
ect mentioned above), Prince Edward County 
(Virginia, teaching and community work, 
financed by a grant from Taconic Founda- 
tion). 
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NEW FRONTIER OIL IMPORT POL- 
ICY — SERIOUSLY DAMAGING 
AMERICAN COAL, OIL, AND GAS 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
think it is time that the present admin- 
istration and Congress faced up to a few 
hard facts relative to the imports of 
crude and residual oil, and the very real 
damage they are inflicting on our do- 
mestic fuels industries. 

During the first and second sessions of 
the 87th Congress, thousands of words 
have been spoken about the need for 
tighter curbs on the imports of foreign 
residual oil, and on the need for a long- 
range program that would permit the 
domestic coal and oil industries an op- 
portunity to plan for the future. 

NEW FRONTIER ADMINISTRATION BOOSTS OIL 
IMPORTS 

But what has been the result of all 
this oratory, Mr. President? The result 
has been ever increased quotas for for- 
eign residual oil, including a 10-percent 
increase effective April 1 of this year. 
This is the second increase made by the 
New Frontier in just 15 short months. 
The most recent increase jumped the 
quotas to 507,000 barrels a day. On an 
annual basis, this is the equivalent of 
about 44 million tons of bituminous coal. 
To illustrate the staggering scope of 
these imports, the total production of 
coal in Utah in 1960 was under 5 million 
tons. 

That increase, and previous increases, 
were put into effect by the administra- 
tion, Mr. President, on the basis of fore- 
casts of “demand” of a very dubious 
nature, made by the Bureau of Mines, 
forecasts which later proved to be much 
higher than actual experience justified. 

KENNEDY BREAKS CAMPAIGN PROMISES TO 

COAL MINERS 


It is strange indeed, Mr. President, that 
these increases in residual oil imports 
were put into effect by an administra- 
tion which had pledged itself to do every- 
thing possible to relieve the plight of the 
depressed coal industry and the un- 
employed miner. 

It was the then Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, John F. Kennedy, who barn- 
stormed all over the State of West Vir- 
ginia in 1960 in search of delegates to 
the Democratic National Convention. 

It was the then Senator from Massa- 
chusetts who said that “the time has 
come to put some commonsense into 
the way this country handles its vital 
fuel supplies.” He promised that “a 
Democratic administration will restore 
coal to its place of preeminence as Amer- 
ica’s leading source of energy—and re- 
store activity and prosperity to the coal 


industry.“ That “we must restore pros- 


perity to the badly hit coal industry—an 
industry which is the cornerstone of 
West Virginia’s economy.” 

Senator Kennedy was successful in his 
quest for delegates in West Virginia, and 
I believe that even he will admit, today, 
that his nomination turned upon the 
outcome of the West Virginia primary. 

But what about today, just 2 years 
later: 

What has been done about the de- 
pressed condition of the coal industry? 
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COAL INDUSTRY WORSE OFF THAN IN 1960 


We have looked at the pious platitudes 
and the high-sounding statements. Now 
let us look at the record. 

What do we find, Mr. President: 

We find that the coal industry, today, 
51 — even worse condition than it was in 

Coal production, which had dropped to 
415 million tons in 1960, decreased an- 
other 15 million tons in 1961 to only 400 
million. 

Coal mine employment dropped an- 
other 27,000 in 1 year to an alltime low 
of 142,300. In Utah, total employment 
in the Carbon-Emery Counties area, in 
which coal is preeminent, dropped by 
300. Unemployment is still so high there 
that the Carbon-Emery area has quali- 
fied as a distressed economic area un- 
der the area redevelopment program. 

This, under an administration which 
has pledged itself to restore coal to its 
place of preeminence. 


JOHN L. LEWIS HITS KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


That great coal industry leader, John 
L. Lewis, who for so many years was 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
recently called attention to the failure of 
President Kennedy to live up to his 
promises to the coal miners. According 
to newspaper articles, Mr. Lewis said at 
a West Virginia coal conference on June 
25 that “the Kennedy administration 
has failed to keep its promise to help 
the coal industry.” He pointed out that 
there were more coal miners working be- 
fore the Kennedy administration was 
elected than there are now. The same 
sorry situation prevails in Utah. 

He then charged that “Kennedy's 
promises have been honored by conver- 
sation, by putting more roadblocks for 
coal to get over.” 

Under such headlines as “John L. 
Lewis Raps Inaction of Kennedy,” 
“Lewis Issues New Charge at Kennedy,” 
and “Coal Industry Hampered Says 
John L. Lewis” that greatest of the coal 
miners charged the Kennedy adminis- 
tration with “a failure to change the 
quota system tariff blocks and Govern- 
ment subsidies to foreign countries” 
which compete with U.S. coal. 

At the same meeting, the two Sena- 
tors from that State were also critical 
of the administration’s policies toward 
the coal industry. This is particularly 
significant, since they are of the same 
political persuasion as the New Fron- 
tiersmen. Joseph Moody, president of 
the National Coal Policy Conference, 
said that President Kennedy should be 
alerted “to the matter of inaction on 
the part of his administration to aid the 
coal industry.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these three articles appear in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Fairmont Times, Fairmont, W. Va., 
June 26, 1962] 
Lewis BLASTS KENNEDY OVER COAL’S PLIGHT 

Wasuinctron—John L. Lewis, president 
emeritus of the United Mine Workers of 
America (UMW) said Monday the Kennedy 
administration has failed to keep its promise 
to help the coal industry. 
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He said President Kennedy has done 
nothing to change the “quota system, tariff 
blocks and Government subsidies” in foreign 
countries which limit importation of U.S. 
coal, 

Lewis said there were more men working 
in West Virginia before the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was elected.” 

He said Kennedy’s promises made to West 
Virginia miners “have been honored by con- 
versation * * * by putting more roadblocks 
for coal to get over.” 

Lewis was among the speakers during a 
special conference called by West Virginia 
Gov. W. W. Barron “as a concerted effort to 
solve coal’s problems.” 

Members of the West Virginia delegation 
also discussed the coal industry’s problems 
during the meeting. 

Lewis cited trade policies of Belgium, Can- 
ada, and West Germany as being damaging 
to American coal. He said that in some 
instances foreign coal industries were being 
supported by American foreign aid money. 

“Why not concede the fact that the Ameri- 
cans have to live before they can support the 
other 93 percent of the world’s population” 
Lewis added. 

He said there was “enough executive power 
in the hands of the President to provide em- 
ployment for all coal miners in the United 
States.” 

“All the coal industry needs is an ex- 
pandable market,” he added. “And it is 
available if our statesmen rise to the op- 
portunity.” 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, said coal may be eliminated 
as a major fuel if the Government doesn’t 
soon do something to “lessen inequitable 
impacts” from residual oil and “dumped” 
natural gas. 

Representative HARLEY O. Sraccers, Demo- 
crat, of West Virginia, said the coal industry 
can look to Government for some help, but 
only the indsutry can solve its own prob- 
lems. He said development of new uses for 
coal was the industry's best hope for im- 
proving its economic position. 

Barron asked the officials present what his 
administration, the State legislature and 
the West Virginia congressional delegation 
could do to improve coal's position in the 
Nation’s fuel market. 

“Things have begun to look up in West 
Virginia,” Barron said. “Proof of this is the 
fact the State administration is closing out 
the fiscal year with a surplus.” 

The Governor said his recent trip to Japan 
convinced him West Virginia “will sell more 
coal to that country and other foreign na- 
tions.” 

“This means increased business for the 
railroads which are to haul the coal to ports 
of shipment,” he said. “By our combined 
efforts we will increase coal exports all over 
the world and will develop our domestic 
sales.” 

Senator ROBERT C. Brno, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, said the Federal Government has 
shown indifference to the problems facing 
the coal industry. 

“It can be stated unequivocally that what 
our Government is doing and is not doing 
with respect to the coal industry seems de- 
signed to retard the industry’s present pro- 
grams and its future vitality,“ BYRD said. 

Byrp lashed out particularly at the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward residual oil imports. 

“The quotas are always being adjusted 
upward, but never downward,” he said. 

“The economic enigma of the coal industry 
can be resolved by the imposition of reduced 
import quotas on residual oil, the establish- 
ment of a national fuels policy, and a fully 
financed program of research and develop- 
ment,” he said. “Any other course by our 
Government should be considered as a bland 
disregard for a critically serious problem.” 

President Stephen Dunn of the National 
Coal Association urged Barron to form a per- 
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manent conference of Governors to assist in 
solving the problems facing the coal industry. 
Dunn said all coal-producing States “can 
and should be West Virginia’s allies.” Dunn 
also recommended that Governors and legis- 
latures join in an attempt to eliminate in- 
equitable competition from foreign residual 
oil and “dump” natural gas. 
{From the West Virginian, Fairmont, W. Va., 
June 26, 1962] 
Lewis Issues New CHARGE AT KENNEDY 


WaASHINGTON.—President Emeritus John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers charged 
the Kennedy administration Monday with 
a failure to change the “quota system tariff 
blocks and Government subsidies” in for- 
eign countries. 

The fiery former UMW president said the 
Kennedy administration has failed to keep 
its promise to help the coal industry and 
also stated that there were “more men work- 
ing in West Virginia before the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was elected.” 

Lewis said Kennedy’s promises to West Vir- 
ginia miners have been honored by conver- 
sation * * * by putting more roadblocks 
for coal to get over.” 

Lewis was among the speakers at a special 
conference called by Gov. W. W. Barron to 
find out what could be done to improve 
coal’s position in the Nation’s fuel market. 

At the meeting Barron said that “things 
have begun to look up in West Virginia. 
Proof of this is the fact that the State ad- 
ministration is closing out the fiscal year 
with a surplus.” 

The Governor said his recent trip to Japan 
convinced him West Virginia “will sell more 
coal to that country and other foreign 
nations.” 

Barron also said that through the com- 
bined efforts of the State's coal and railroad 
industries we will increase coal exports all 
over the world and will develop our domestic 
sales.” 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, also had some harsh criticism 
of Federal policies in relation to the coal in- 
dustry at the conference. 

RANDOLPH said that coal may be elimi- 
nated as a major fuel if the Government 
does not do something to “lessen inequitable 
impacts” from residual oil and “dumped” 
national gas. 

Representative HARLEY O. Sraccers, Demo- 
crat, of West Virginia, took a somewhat less 
critical stand as he said that the coal indus- 
try's best hope for improving its economic 
position was through the development of 
new use for coal. Sraccers said that, al- 
though the industry can look to Govern- 
ment for some help, only the industry can 
solve its own problems. 

President Joseph Moody of the National 
Coal Policy Conference said President Ken- 
nedy should be alerted to the “matter of in- 
action on the part of his administration” to 
aid the coal industry. 

Moody said he understood that the quota 
on residual oil had been raised by 9 million 
barrels between 9 and 10 o'clock one 
morning. 

Moody said if this is true then the Gov- 
ernment can reduce the quota in the same 
way. 

“The Government has stymied the coal 
industry,” he said. “This isn’t crying in our 
beer and it isn't getting down on our knees 
and begging.” 


From the Washington Post, June 26, 1962] 
Joun LEwis Raps INACTION OF KENNEDY 
(By Neil Gilbride) 

Labor Leader John L. Lewis accused Presi- 
dent Kennedy yesterday of failing to live up 
to the campaign promises Mr. Kennedy made 
to jobless coal miners in West Virginia. 
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Lewis, retired president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, said unemployed miners 
need “bread and butter and shelter—the 
elementary requirements of life itself,” but 
have gotten nothing but conversation from 
the Kennedy administration. 

Speaking at a conference called by Gov. 
W. W. Barron, of West Virginia, to discuss 
the plight of the coal industry, Lewis also 
criticized former President Eisenhower's 
treatment of the industry. 

The 82-year-old Lewis said Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon, while an Assistant 
Secretary of State in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, refused to protest against discrim- 
inatory tariffs on U.S, coal entering nations 
receiving aid from this country. 

“Dillon hasn't changed his attitude in the 
Kennedy administration,” Lewis declared. 

Lewis accused the Kennedy administration 
of putting further roadblocks in the path of 
the U.S. coal industry’s attempts to stop 
declining exports. 

“There are fewer men working in the West 
Virginia mines today than when Kennedy 
was elected and promises made to West Vir- 
ginia,” he said. 

“Haye these promises been carried out? 
Kennedy’s promises been honored?—only by 
conversation,” Lewis added. 

Other speakers at the conference of labor, 
industry, and Government representatives 
included Senators Robert C. Byrd and Jen- 
nings Randolph, and Representatives Cleve- 
land Bailey, Harley O. Staggers, Elizabeth 
Kee, and Ken Hechler—all West Virginia 
Democrats—Representative Arch A. Moore, 
Jr., Republican of West Virginia, and Ste- 
phen F. Dunn, president of the National 
Coal Association. 

COAL INDUSTRY VITAL TO UTAH ECONOMY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
coal industry is not only of impor- 
tance to the Appalachian area but it is 
also of considerable importance in the 
West and Midwest. Over 5,250,000 tons 
of coal were produced in Utah in 1961. 
Coal is shipped from Carbon and Emery 
Counties to 13 Western and Midwestern 
States. 

I would like to point out that 69 per- 
cent of the total recoverable coal re- 
serves are located in the western field, 
including my own State of Utah. There 
is a good possibility that coal production 
in Utah can be doubled and even tripled 
when a pipeline is built to slurry coal 
from Utah to California, or, alterna- 
tively, if the railroads perfect the new 
and cheaper means of rail transportation 
presently being developed. I am work- 
ing closely now with one of America’s 
major coal companies, which is actively 
interested in establishing such a coal 
operation in Utah. 

In the future, Utah and its neighbor- 
ing States, will be called on to supply 
much of the coal needs which our ex- 
panding economy will require. 

If this is to be possible, Mr. President, 
our coal industry must be in a healthy 
condition, a condition that will enable it 
to grow with the general economy and to 
meet emergency needs, as it has in the 
past, if that should be required. 

UTAH AND WEST HURT BY OIL IMPORTS 


As I said, Mr. President, coal is of ever 
increasing importance to Utah and other 
Western States, and we are feeling the 
damaging effect of dump sales of foreign 
residual oil just as surely as are the Ap- 
palachian States. It is obvious that, 
when West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania coal is displaced from its 
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historical markets along the eastern 
seaboard, it will seek new markets in the 
Middle West and West and will displace 
coal being mined in that area. 

Just two statistics will show the effect 
that such displacement has had on my 
own State: 

First. Coal production in Utah de- 
clined from 7,429,000 tons in 1947 to only 
5,250,000 in 1961, and 

Second, Coal mine employment has 
dropped from 4,202 in 1946 to 2,212 in 
1960, the latest year for which figures are 
available. 

Because of the loss of coal markets, 
the economy of the Carbon-Emery area, 
and indeed the economy of the entire 
State, has been hurt. This is reflected 
by the fact that population in both coun- 
ties has continued to drop, along with 
total employment. Where 7,700 people 
were employed in the area in 1960, when 
President Kennedy took office, less than 
7,400 are now at work. During the same 
period, the total work force has declined 
from 8,300 to less than 8,000. As would 
be expected from these figures, unem- 
ployment in Carbon and Emery Coun- 
ties has also increased since the New 
Frontier took office. 

ADMINISTRATION LIPSERVICE TO THE COAL 

INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, the administration has 
given lipservice to the coal industry for 
more than 2 years. I believe it is time 
that some concrete action is taken to 
give the relief that has been promised. 
I believe it is time that American in- 
dustries and American workers be given 
an opportunity equal to that given a few 
foreign nations and the handful of in- 
ternational oil companies which reap 
all of the profit from imports of residual 
oil. Although I have placed primary em- 
phasis on the great damage to the coal 
industry caused by excessive imports of 
residual and crude oil, our independent 
oil producers throughout the Nation and 
in Utah are also being hurt; but, unfor- 
tunately, their economic welfare is also 
being ignored by the administration. 

The only voice which has been raised 
against tighter, long-range oil-import 
controls has been that of the New Eng- 
land Council, which claims to speak for 
the consumer, but as yet has been unable 
to come up with one figure to demon- 
strate its contention that import controls 
are causing economic damage to New 
England consumers. 

MASSACHUSETTS SENATORIAL POLITICS AND OIL 
IMPORTS 

It is, of course, interesting to note, 
Mr. President, that the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which was served in the Sen- 
ate for 8 years by John F. Kennedy, is 
one of the strong and vociferous sup- 
porters of the New England Council. I 
am sure that, if he should be elected, 
Ted Kennedy would be just as strong 
a supporter of its policies. There is a 
growing suspicion that the disdainful 
treatment afforded the coal industry by 
the administration arises in great part 
from the fact that the State of Massa- 
chusetts consumes more residual oil than 
any other State of the Union. No doubt 
the White House feels that if the Presi- 
dent helped the coal industry by cutting 
oil imports, this would have an adverse 
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effect on Ted Kennedy’s senatorial elec- 

tion aspirations. 

IF PRESIDENT WILL NOT ACT, CONGRESS SHOULD 
AMEND THE TRADE ACT 

Mr. President, the administration has 
the power to raise or lower import 
quotas on residual fuel oil. This power 
is contained in the national security 
clause of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

The administration now is asking that 
the Senate give approval to the Trade 
Expansion Act, which will greatly broad- 
en the President’s authority over trade 
with other nations. $ 

Unless there is some immediate action 
taken by the administration to curb the 
excessive imports of residual oil, I be- 
lieve it is the duty of the Senate of the 
United States, in the coming weeks, to 
amend the Trade Expansion Act to re- 
quire that the domestic fuels industries 
be given adequate protection from this 
foreign waste product. 


MEDICAL CARE IN INDIANA 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Mr. 
Albert Kelly, welfare director in Indiana, 
says not a single aged person in my State 
need be without medical care if he can 
show that he cannot pay for it himself. 
Whether they are under social security 
makes no difference. 

As I understand it, this is the simple 
aim of all the so-called medical care 
bills, amendments, and so forth, which 
have occupied the attention of Congress. 

I am certain that this purpose—mak- 
ing sure that any aged person who can- 
not pay for adequate medical care is 
assured of it from some governmental 
source—is the sincere aim of every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

It is significant, it seems to me, that 
the Indiana General Assembly which 
passed the law assuring adequate medical 
care for aged Indiana residents who 
cannot afford to pay for it themselves 
was divided politically—the Democrats 
controlled the senate and the Republi- 
cans had a majority in the house of 
representatives. 

Mr. Kelly’s explanation of the Indiana 
situation is well related in an interview 
with Mr. Edward Frank, a reporter for 
the Indianapolis Star. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Frank’s account of the 
interview be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL CARE AVAILABLE TO ALL AGED IN 
INDIANA 
(By Edward H. Frank) 

Not a single aged person in Indiana need 
be without medical care if they can estab- 
lish the monetary need for such care, State 
Welfare Director Albert Kelly said yesterday. 

Indiana’s new medical care for the aged 
program, which went into effect January 1, 
provides unlimited medical, doctor, nursing 
and hospital care for all persons more than 
65 years old who are unable to pay for such 
treatment under welfare standards. 

“There is absolutely no reason why any 
person in Indiana should not receive medical 
care if they qualify under existing laws,” the 
welfare chief said. 


Kelly stressed that he does not want to 
become embroiled in the controversy sur- 
rounding the “medicare under social se- 
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curity” program being pushed by President 
Kennedy. 

Kelly’s remarks followed a recent survey in 
Terre Haute, a city where 12.3 percent of its 
population is more than 65. This is one of 
the highest aged population ratios in the 
entire Nation. 

The Terre Haute survey showed that the 
demands are negligible for medical care by 
its senior citizens under the new welfare 


program. 

With an over 65 population of 13,376 in 
Terre Haute, only 20 applications have been 
made for medical assistance since January 1. 

Eleven persons now are receiving treat- 
ment, the survey revealed. 

At least 140 persons were expected to ap- 
ply for medical care in that city when the 
new program was planned. 

The survey was conducted by the Terre 
Haute Chamber of Commerce. 

“The State welfare department and the 
Indiana General Assembly have done an ex- 
cellent job in considering the two indi- 
viduals most interested in a welfare pro- 
gram,” the survery report said. 

“These two individuals are the recipient 
who is taken care of when the need is 
shown. The second person is the taxpayer 
who must foot the bill and who is pro- 
tected by the reasonable eligibility require- 
ments demanded of the recipient,” the re- 
port said, 

Before Indiana’s new medical care pro- 
gram took effect, only persons covered by 
the old-age assistance program were eligible 
to receive medical care. 

But sensing there were Hoosier citizens 
who had sufficient income to meet their day- 
to-day needs but were unable to finance 
expensive medical treatment, the 1961 gen- 
eral assembly enacted a program which pro- 
vides medical care for persons over 65 who 
are not under old-age assistance. 

Kelly said an estimated 5,000 persons are 
expected to receive medical care this first 
year under the new program. 

The new program is expected to cost $1,- 
500,000 in 1962, of which about 67 percent 
will be paid by the Federal Government, 
21 percent by the State, and 12 percent by 
local county funds, 

On May 31, 816 senior citizens were re- 
ceiving medical assistance under the “med- 
ical only” plan, Kelly said. 

However, other recipients had received 
medical assistance for a month or so and 
were not on the lists at the end of May. 

“The new medical-only plan is different 
than old-age assistance,” Kelly said. “When 
a person gets on old-age assistance, he is 
usually there until he dies. 

“But under the medical-only plan, a re- 
cipient might receive assistance for 1 month 
for an operation and then not have any 
further medical expenses for several 
months,” 

To qualify for the new program, an ap- 
plicant must agree to a lien on his prop- 
erty. But this lien is not collectable—and 
then only for the amount of assistance re- 
ceived—until the death of the recipient and 
his or her spouse. 

Other requirements of the medical pro- 
gram stipulate that a recipient must have 
no more than $350 in cash assets and must 
have lived in Indiana 3 of the last 9 years. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE MEDICARE 
BILL 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
newspapers tell us our “angry President” 
has had another flare of temper. 

This time, he is angry with the 31 Re- 
publicans and 21 Democrats who voted 
against his so-called medicare plan 
which, according to Washington Post 
editorial comment, should not be called 
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a medicare plan because it provides for 
no payment of doctors’ bills whatever“. 

It appears that President Kennedy was 
not quite as intemperate in his remarks 
about Senators as he was in his well- 
known reference to businessmen, but he 
was sufficiently upset that the Wash- 
ington Star, in an editorial appearing 
July 18, 1962, referred to him as “an ap- 
parently angry President.” 

Mr. President, I regret, of course, that 
Mr. Kennedy is angry; I regret that a 
good many reported incidents have indi- 
cated a tendency toward anger by the oc- 
cupant of the White House. The times 
do not call for uncontrolled anger in a 
world leader. 

On the other side of the coin, it is un- 
derstandable and not without precedent 
that a President would express disap- 
pointment at the failure of the people, 
through their elected representatives, to 
approve so many key points in his pro- 
gram. The President has expanded his 
anger, in this instance, to a threat 
against Members of Congress who have 
opposed his program. He will carry his 
fight, he says, to the people in the com- 
ing elections. 

Thus, I believe, it is appropriate that 
those of us who expressed the will of a 
majority of our constituents by voting 
against the so-called medicare bill make 
available to all of the people the studied 
editorial opinions of such unbiased news- 
papers as the Washington Evening Star. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Star edito- 
rial of July 18, 1962, entitled “Quite a 
Handful” be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUITE A HANDFUL 

An apparently angry President was some- 
thing less than candid in his denunciation 
of the Senate's vote to bury the medicare 
bill for this session, 

Calling the vote a most serious defeat for 
every American family” which it certainly 
is not, he went on to say: “Nearly all the 
Republicans and a handful of Democrats 
joined with them to give us today’s setback.” 
The fact is, however, that 21 Democrats— 
virtually one-third of the party’s member- 
ship in the Senate—voted against the meas- 
ure, and that, by any standard, is quite a 
handful. 

This setback for the President, coming on 
the heels of such other reverses as the de- 
feat of his farm bill and his urban affairs 
bill, is a stinging rebuff. But it does not 
follow that the adverse vote was simply a 
political maneuver, as the President implied. 
If Mr. Kennedy proposes to carry this fight 
to the voters in November, it would be wise 
to keep the record straight. 

The President said that a switch of two 
votes in the Senate would have provided, I 
believe, for its passage.” As far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned, this is true. But Mr. Ken- 
nedy knows that the bill faced almost cer- 
tain death in the House even if it had passed 
the Senate. 

The objections raised in the Senate were 
varied. Under the bill there would have 
been an increase in taxes ($2.2 billion by 
1964), although many of the President's as- 
sociates are pressing hard for a tax cut now. 
More to the point was an objection raised by 
Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia. Noting that 
the medical care bill had been brought up 
in the Senate as a rider to another measure, 
he said: “I cannot conceive of a more dan- 
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gerous precedent than to take up bills. of 
this magnitude without a written record of 
hearings and without a thorough study by 
a committee of this body to help us arrive 
at a proper decision.” There is, we think, 
much force to this contention. 

The bill which was killed yesterday was, 
in our judgment, an improvement over the 
original King-Anderson measure. But it 
surely was not the best possible measure, 
and its defeat does not mean that 52 Sen- 
ators are against the old folks or the families 
of America. 

It does mean that the President now has 
a political issue on which he evidently in- 
tends to go to the country in the congres- 
sional elections this November. Whether, 
from his point of view, it will be a winning 
issue remains to be seen. The voters will 
answer that one.. Meanwhile, we would like 
to suggest that this country will not go to 
pot between now and next year, when medi- 
care can be put before a new Congress. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it 
should be said that my own position on 
the King-Anderson bill was based on a 
knowledge of the facts, on constituent 
mail overwhelmingly opposing the plan, 
and on a statement of the welfare direc- 
tor of the State of Indiana that any 
aged person who cannot pay for ade- 
quate medical care is guaranteed such 
care under Indiana law. 


TERMINOLOGICAL INEXACTITUDE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we 
are indebted to the senior Senator from 
Michigan for clarifying an apparent 
misunderstanding regarding the 1961 
White House Conference on Aging. 
The basic policy statements and recom- 
mendations of that Conference were 
printed by the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging. In reading the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD yesterday, I learned 
from the remarks of the senior Senator 
from Michigan that section 2, entitled: 
“Income Maintenance, Including Fi- 
nancing Health Costs” also recommends 
the treatment to be given health care 
for the aged. The failure to allude to 
section 2 can only be ascribed to termi- 
nological inexactitude. Section 5 is en- 
titled: “Health and Medical Care, In- 
cluding Institutional Care.” It states: 

Existing Federal-State matching programs 
will provide effective, economical, dignified 
medical care for our elderly citizens who 
need help. The implementation of such pro- 
grams should result in the high quality of 
medical care desired. Compulsory health 
care inevitably results in poor quality health 
care. 


This language is followed by the 
minority position, entitled: ‘Minority 
Report on Financing Health Care,” 
which adopts the contrary position. 
The direct reference to health and 
medical care in section 5 would lead to 
the assumption that the recommenda- 
tions therein, in the form which has 
just been quoted, would bear directly on 
the question. The fact that a minority 
report, reflecting the opposite view, fol- 
lows hard on its heel would indicate 
further that section 5 represents the 
majority view. 

Only terminological inexactitude can 
account for the result, 

Viewing the medicare issue in retro- 
spect, the senior Senator from Colorado 
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is comforted in the knowledge that, if 
not before, section 5 does now reflect 
the majority view. 


MIGRATORY FARMWORKERS 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, for almost 3 years, Senator 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, has led a determined 
drive for the enactment of legislation to 
benefit migratory farmworkers and their 
families. Despite formidable opposition, 
he has, with the aid of an aroused public 
conscience, succeeded in steering five 
migratory farmworker bills through the 
Senate and into the House of Repre- 
sentatives where they now await further. 
action. 

The Senate-passed bills are desperate- 
ly needed for the prohibition of harmful 
agricultural child labor, improved edu- 
cational opportunities for migratory 
farm children and adults, Federal regis- 
tration of crew leaders, improved health 
services for migratory farm families, and 
the establishment of a National Advisory 
Council on Migratory Labor. 

This legislation will, of course, go a 
long way in the amelioration of several 
important migratory farmworker prob- 
lems. But perhaps the real significance 
of its passage by the Senate is the indi- 
cation that the entire farm community is 
not unalterably opposed to a modicum of 
economic and social justice for those up- 
on whose labor they depend. 

Although each of the Senate-passed 
bills would improve specific migratory 
farmworker problems, they are not a 
complete solution to the basic cause of 
the migrant farmworker’s economic and 
social ostracism. The legislation needed 
to do this is the bill, S. 1129, which would 
enable farmers to recruit U.S. citizen 
farmworkers under procedures similar to 
those now used for the recruitment of 
thousands of foreign farmworkers. The 
program proposed under the bill, S. 1129, 
would assure farmers of a reliable, will- 
ing, and able farm labor supply. The 
farmworker, on the other hand, could 
expect to work for a longer period of the 
year and to raise his extraordinarily low 
income. 

A New York Times editorial on July 15, 
appropriately entitled Dusty Road for 
the Migrant,” accurately points out that 
the bill, S. 1129, would curtail the neces- 
sity for employing large numbers of 
cheap foreign labor to harvest our crops. 
In the eyes of a few members of the 
farm community who rely heavily upon 
foreign labor, this consideration con- 
tinues to override any improvement in 
the deplorable living and working condi- 
tions of U.S. citizen farmworkers. Ap- 
parently, they would kill the bill at any 
cost. I would, however, take this oppor- 
tunity to concur wholeheartedly with the 
Times that— 

The growers’ assertions of fear that we 
are on our way to a czar-ridden agricultural 
welfare state have a particularly ironic ring 
in this field of low wages and inhuman work- 
ing conditions, 


Mr. President, I agree with Senator 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey that growers, in 
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their desperation to preserve their self- 
ish interests at the expense of their vir- 
tually defenseless workers, have resorted 
to “pure flubdubbery” in opposing this 
legislation, and I praise the Times for 
putting this matter in its proper per- 
spective. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that the New York Times edi- 
torial appear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Dusry ROAD FOR THE MIGRANT 


Lobbying by the owners of huge farms in 
Texas and California seems likely once again 
to block a measure of economic justice for 
migratory farmworkers, perennially the for- 
gotten people of American politics. Senator 
Wiiurams of New Jersey, who has cham- 
pioned the migrants’ cause as chairman of 
a special subcommittee, accuses a relative 
handful of big growers and their allies of 
engaging in pure flubdubbery to defeat a 
bill that would put the recruitment of do- 
mestic farmworkers on a more systematic 
basis and thus cut the need for importing 
hundreds of thousands of Mexican workers 
each year. 

The proposed legislation would enable the 
Federal-State employment service to func- 
tion more effectively in supplying workers 
when and where they are needed. It is also 
designed to assure the workers a reasonably 
continuous round of jobs under minimal 
standards of decency in housing and trans- 
portation. To the extent that it succeeds, 
it would reduce reliance on cheap foreign 
labor to harvest American crops. By the 
same token, it would offer promise that the 
destructive competition in wage standards 
created by the availability of imported work- 
ers would eventually stop, as it should under 
existing Federal law. Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg’s efforts to enforce present re- 
straints on such competition are currently 
jeopardized by congressional moves to limit 
enforcement funds and to roll back the in- 
adequate administrative authority he now 
has. The growers’ assertions of fear that 
we are on our way to a czar-ridden agricul- 
tural welfare state have a particularly ironic 
ring in this field of low wages and inhuman 
working conditions. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
fight to secure passage of a meaningful 
and effective health care program for 
the aged is over for this session of Con- 
gress. But the problem we tried to re- 
lieve remains with us and will intensify. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from this morning’s Washington 
Post, which points out the real need for 
such a program, be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICARE REJECTED 

The Senate has disposed of the administra- 
tion's medicare plan for giving health as- 
sistance to the aged but it has not disposed 
of the need out of which these proposals 
arose. That need will continue to exist and 
as long as it is as unsatisfactorily met as it 
is now, it will accost the conscience of the 
country and reproach the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Congress that might have launched 
g plan of better care for the infirm aged has, 
instead, launched a political issue. Perhaps 
this is the way that things get settled in 
a democracy. A ntly the Senate was not 
convinced of the virtues of this particular 
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plan for financing some of the costs of medi- 

cal attention for aged people out of a social 
security tax, It now will be necessary to 
convince the public that there is a real need 
of meeting that need. The campaign of per- 
suasion that now takes place, before it is 
over, may persuade the country and the Con- 
gress that a program of much greater sweep 
and coverage is necessary. It will not be 
surprising if some Congress hereafter goes a 
great deal further and faster than the ad- 
ministration wished to go in this bill. 

Much as the measure would have improved 
upon existing assistance, it did not provide 
sufficiently for one of the most anguishing 
medical needs of the aged—hospital and 
medical care during long periods of terminal 
illness, The calamity of this kind of illness 
is the despair of countless families who find 
their financial resources exhausted in a futile 
combat with the diseases of advancing age. 
When protracted affliction strikes the aged 
in their last years, none but the most for- 
tunate families can live up to their obliga- 
tions to the dying without disregarding their 
obligations to the living. 

The pressures of such anguishing experi- 
ences account for the emotional involvement 
in the medicare proposals. The longer Gov- 
ernment defers amelioration of these needs, 
the greater the risk that they will generate 
pressures for much more radical proposals. 
The very tentative, modest, and mild sugges- 
tions of the administration then will be 
scorned. The King Canutes of the American 
Medical Association may find themselves the 
real architects of solutions that menace the 
integrity of private medical practice and hos- 
pital care. 

There no longer is any real doubt that 
Government in this country sooner or later 
will undertake some kind of plan to meet 
at least a part of the needs of hospital and 
medical care of the aged. The sooner it 
makes a response to the legitimate claims of 
the aged, the more likely it is that the coun- 
try can haye a plan that is soundly financed, 
conservatively planned, and professionally 
sound, 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
to comment on a paragraph on page 5 
of the Appropriations Committee report 
of the Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill which reads: 

The committee is concerned with the 
mounting cost of the employment security 
program, and in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, it is essential that administration 
of the unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment services be directed and coordi- 
nated, geared to local conditions, at all 
levels. 


The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hix], who is chairman of 
the subcommittee which held hearings 
on this bill, assured us that this para- 
graph is in no way mandatory. In reply 
to a question from my able senior 
colleague, Senator Pastore, Senator 
Hit stressed that the States themselves 
would continue to decide on the best 
manner in which to administer these 
programs. I was indeed pleased to note 
the comments of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

When considering the rising costs of 
these programs, I believe we should bear 
in mind that the increase in our popu- 
lation and consequent rise in the num- 
bers of our work force, plus the grow- 
ing complexity of our labor markets 
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explain, to a considerable degree, the in- 
creased costs of administration. 

I am informed that within the past 
year efforts have been made to 
strengthen and improve the Public Em- 
ployment Service. Steps have been 
taken to reorganize and, frequently, to 
relocate employment offices so that they 
might be directly geared to local condi- 
tions. One problem has been the con- 
gestion experienced when unemployment 
claims as well as applications for work 
are processed in the same physical quar- 
ters. Actually, in some States, the per- 
formance of both the unemployment 
compensation and employment service 
programs has improved markedly when 
these operations have been operated 
from different offices. For example, in 
my own State of Rhode Island, in the 
Providence area, we have adopted the 
policy of separating these two services. 
Employment placements there increased 
27.3 percent in the last year alone. 

Iam, of course, always concerned with 
efficiency in the administrative costs of 
Government operations. In this par- 
ticular situation, however, I am pleased, 
indeed, to note Senator HıLL’s comments 
that passage of the Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriations bill 
would in no way discourage this separa- 
tion of the unemployment compensation 
and employment service programs when 
appropriately suited to local conditions 
within a State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ES Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum eall be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there morning business to be submitted 
at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there morning business to be submitted? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the unfinished business be 

laid before the Senate and be made the 


pending business. 


The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill CH.R. 10904) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the Proxmire 
amendments. 


FOREIGN AID ASSISTANCE ACT OF 


1962—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] is prepared to 
supmit a conference report at this time. 
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If he will do so, then I should like to 
call, so that more Sen- 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me ask whether the papers on the con- 
ference report are now at the desk. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, They 
are not now at the desk. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We can obtain 
them in just a moment. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the meantime, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

de Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
Yr 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2996) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (8. 
2996) to amend further the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Foreign Assistance Act of 1962’, 


“PART I—ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF 1961 


“Chapter 1—Short title and policy 


“Src. 101. (a) The fifth paragraph of sec- 
tion 102 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, containing a statement 
of policy, is amended by inserting in the fifth 
paragraph, immediately after ‘religion.’, the 
following: “The Congress further declares 
that any distinction made by foreign na- 
tions between American citizens because of 
race, color, or religion in the granting of, 
or the exercise or other rights 
available to American citizens is repugnant 
to our principles.’ 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 

inserting after the seventh paragraph the 
following: 
It is the sense of Congress that in the 
administration of these funds great atten- 
tion and consideration should be given to 
those countries which share the view of the 
United States on the world crisis and which 
do not, as a result of United States assist- 
ance, divert their own economic resources 
to military or an efforts, supported 
by the Soviet Union or Communist China, 
and directed against the United States or 
against other countries receiving aid under 
this Act.“ 

The Congress further declares that in 
the administration of programs of assistance 
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under this Act, the highest practicable em- 
phasis should be given to: programs pro- 
viding for loans or loan guarantees for use 
by institutions and organizations in making 
repayable low-interest rate loans to indi- 
viduals in friendly foreign countries for the 
purchase of small farms, the purchase of 
homes, the establishment, equipment and 
strengthening of small independent business 
concerns, purchase of tools or equipment 
needed by individuals for carrying on an 
occupation or a trade, or financing the op- 
portunity for individuals to obtain practical 
education in vocational and occupational 
skills, and to those programs of technical as- 
sistance and development which will assist 
in carrying out and in preparing a favorable 
environment for such programs. While 
recognizing that special requirements, dif- 
fering development needs and political con- 
ditions in various assisted countries will 
affect the priority of such programs and of 
each country's relative ability to implement 
them, it is further the sense of Congress 
that each such assisted country should be 
encouraged to give adequate recognition to 
such needs of the people in the preparation 
of national development programs.’ 

“(c) Such section is further amended by 
inserting at the end of the last paragraph 
the following new sentence: ‘It is the sense 
of Congress that, where feasible, the United 
States Government invite friendly nations 
to join in missions to consult with countries 
which are recipients of assistance under this 
part on the possibilities for joint action to 
assure the effective development of plans 
for the economic development of such re- 
cipient countries and the effective use of 

provided them; and that the Presi- 

dent may request the assistance of interna- 

tional financial institutions in bringing 

about the establishment of such missions.’ 
“Chapter 2—Development assistance 
“Title _I—Development Loan Fund 

“Sec. 102. Section 201 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to general authority with respect to de- 
velopment loans is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

e) In carrying out this title, the Presi- 
dent shall not allocate, reserve, earmark, 
commit, or otherwise set aside, funds aggre- 
gating in excess of $100,000 for use in any 
country under this title unless (1) an ap- 
plication for such funds has been received 
for use in such country together with suffi- 
cient information and assurances to indi- 
cate reasonably that the funds will be used 
in an economically and technically sound 
manner, or (2) the President determines 
with respect to each such allocation, reser- 
vation, earmarking, commitment, or set-aside 
that it is in the national interest to use such 
funds pursuant to multilateral plans.’ 


“Title Il—Development Grants and Techni- 
cal Cooperation 

“Sec. 103. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to development 
grants and technical cooperation, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

“(a) In section 211, which relates to gen- 
eral authority, add a new subsection (c) as 
follows: 

“*(c) Not to exceed $1,000,000 of the funds 
made available for the purposes of this sec- 
tion in any fiscal year may be used for pro- 
grams designed to promote the uses 
of atomic energy outside the United States 
and such programs may be carried out only 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
section.” 

“(b) In section 212, which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out ‘1962’ and ‘$380,000,- 
000’ and substitute ‘1963" and ‘$300,000,000’, 
respectively. 

“(c) Strike out section 213, which relates 
to atoms for peace, 
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“Title UI—Investment Guaranties 


“Sec, 104. Title II of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Amend section 221(b) which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

“(1) In paragraph (1) strike out ‘$1,000,- 
000,000’ in the proviso and substitute ‘$1,300,- 

000" 


“(2) In paragraph (2) strike out the words 
preceding the first proviso and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘where the President 
determines such action to be important to 
the furtherance of the purposes of this title, 
assuring against loss of any loan investment 
for housing projects with appropriate par- 
ticipation by the private investor in the loan 
risk and in accordance with the foreign and 
financial policies of the United States, or as- 
suring against loss of not to exceed 75 per 
centum of any other investment due to such 
risks as the President may determine, upon 
such terms and conditions as the President 
may determine’. 

“(3) In paragraph (2) strike out ‘$90,- 
000,000’ in the third proviso and substitute 
‘$180,000,000’, and after the word ‘guaranty’ 
insert the following: ‘in the case of a loan 
shall exceed $25,000,000 and no other such 
guaranty’. 

“(b) Amend section 222, which relates to 
general provisions, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (d) insert ‘, and out of 
funds made available pursuant to this title’ 
before the period. 

“(2) Add the following new subsection 


„) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President such amounts, 
to remain available until expended, as may 
be necessary from time to time to carry out 
the purposes of this title.’ 

“(c) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b) strike out ‘$10,- 
000,000’ in the second sentence and substi- 
tute $60,000,000". 

“(2) In subsection (c) strike out ‘and (e)’ 
and substitute (e), and (f)”. 

“Title IV—Surveys of Investment Oppor- 
tunities 


“Sec. 105. Section 232 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to surveys of investment opportuni- 
ties, is amended by striking out ‘1962’ and 
85.000.000“ and substituting ‘1963’ and 62, 
000,000’, respectively. 

“Alliance for Progress 


“Sec. 106. Chapter 2 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to development assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end a new title 
VI, as follows: 


„Title VI—Alliance for Progress 


“Seo, 251. GENERAL AvutHortry.—(a) It 
is the sense of the Congress that the historic, 
economic, political, and geographic relation- 
ships among the American peoples and Re- 
publics are unique and of special significance 
and that the Alliance for Progress offers great 
hope for the advancement of the welfare of 
the peoples of the Americas and the strength- 
ening of the relationships among them. It 
is further the sense of Congress that vigorous 
measures by the countries and areas of Latin 
America to mobilize their own resources for 
economic development and to adopt reform 
measures to spread the benefits of economic 
progress among the people are essential to 
the success of the Alliance for Progress and 
to continued significant United States as- 
sistance thereunder. The President is au- 
thorized to furnish assistance on such terms 
and conditions as he may determine in order 
to promote the economic development of 
countries and areas in Latin America. 
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„b) Assistance furnished under this title 
shall be directed toward the development of 
human as well as economic resources. In 
furnishing assistance under this title, the 
President shall take into account (1) the 
principles of the Act of Bogoté and the Char- 
ter of Punta del Este, and in particular the 
extent to which the recipient country or 
area is showing a responsiveness to the vital 
economic, political, and social concerns of 
its people and demonstrating a clear deter- 
mination to take effective self-help meas- 
ures; (2) the economy and technical sound- 
ness of the activity to be financed; (3) the 
consistency of the activity with, and its re- 
lationship to, other development activities 
being undertaken or planned, and its con- 
tribution to realizable long-range objectives; 
and (4) the possible effects upon the United 
States economy, with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus, of the as- 
sistance involved. In making loans under 
this title from funds which are required to be 
used for loans payable as to principal and 
interest in United States dollars, the Presi- 
dent shall take into account, in addition to 
the considerations named in the preceding 
sentence, whether financing could be ob- 
tained in whole or in part from other free 
world sources on reasonable terms and the 
efforts. made by recipient nations to re- 
patriate capital invested in other countries 
by their own citizens. The provisions of sec- 
tions 201 (d), 202 (b), 202(c), and 204 shall 
be applicable to such loans, and they shall 
be made only upon a finding of reasonable 
prospects of repayment. 

e) The authority of section 614(a) may 
not be used to waive the requirements of this 
title with respect to funds made available for 
this title which are required to be used for 
loans payable as to principal and interest in 
United States dollars, and the authority of 
section 610 may be used to transfer such 
funds only to funds made available for title I 
of chapter 2 of part I. 

„d) In order to carry out the policies of 
this Act and the purpose of this title, the 
President shall, when requested by a friendly 
country and when appropriate, assist in 
fostering measures of agrarian reform, in- 
cluding colonization and redistribution of 
land, with a view to insuring a wider and 
more equitable distribution of the owner- 
ship of land. 

„e) The President shall not allocate, 
reserve, earmark, commit, or otherwise set 
aside, funds aggregating in excess of 100,000 
for use in any country under this title un- 
less (1) an application for such funds has 
been received for use in such country to- 
gether with sufficient information and as- 
surances to indicate reasonably that the 
funds will be used in an economical and 
technically sound manner, or (2) the Presi- 
dent determines with respect to each such 
allocation, reservation, earmarking, commit- 
ment, or set-aside that it is in the national 
interest to use such funds pursuant to multi- 
lateral plans. 

„f) In furnishing assistance under this 
title, consistently with and for the purposes 
of section 601(b) (4) of this Act, the Agency 
for International Development or any other 
departments and agencies designated by the 
President shall provide such assistance as 
may be determined by the President to be 
necessary from time to time in order to make 
effective the efforts of the Commerce Com- 
mittee for the Alliance for Progress, estab- 
lished under the Department of Commerce. 

“Sec. 252. AvurHORIZATION—There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the p s of this title, in 
addition to other funds available for such 
purposes, for use beginning in each of the 
fiscal years 1963 through 1966, not to exceed 
$600,000,000 for each such fiscal year which 
sums are authorized to remain available 
until expended and which, except for not 
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to exceed $100,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section for use be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1963, shall be available 
only for loans payable as to principal and 
interest in United States dollars, In pre- 
senting requests to the Congress for author- 
izations for appropriations for fiscal years 
1964 through 1966 to carry out other pro- 
grams under this Act, the President shall 
also present the program proposed to be 
carried out from funds appropriated pur- 
suant to the authorization contained in this 
section for the respective fiscal year. 

“ ‘Sec. 253. FISCAL PrRovisions.—All re- 
ceipts in United States dollars from loans 
made under this title and from loans made 
for the benefit of countries and areas of 
Latin America under title I of chapter 2 of 
part I of this Act, notwithstanding section 
203, shall be available for use for loans pay- 
able as to principal and interest in United 
States dollars in furtherance of the purposes 
of this title. Such receipts and other funds 
made available under this title for use for 
the purposes of this title shall remain avail- 
able until expended.’ 


“Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 

“Sec. 107. Section 302 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to international organizations and pro- 
grams, is amended by striking out ‘1962’ and 
*$153,500,000" and substituting ‘1963’ and 
*$148,900,000’, respectively. 

“Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 

“Src. 108. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to supporting assistance, is amended 
by striking out ‘1962’ and 8465, 000,000“ and 
substituting 1963“ and ‘$415,000,000’, re- 
spectively. 

“Chapter 5—Contingency fund 

“Sec, 109. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the contingency fund, is amended as 
follows: 

“(a) Amend subsection (a) by striking out 
*1962' and substituting ‘1963’. 

“(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking 
out ‘keep’ and substituting ‘provide quar- 
terly reports to’ and by striking out ‘cur- 
rently informed for the use’ and substitut- 
ing ‘on the programing and the obligation’. 


“Chapter 6—Assistance to agrarian 
economies 


“Sec. 110. Section 461 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to assistance to countries having 
agrarian economies, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: ‘In such 
country emphasis shall be placed also upon 
programs of community development which 
will promote stable and responsible govern- 
mental institutions at the local level.’ 
“PART II—INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 

ACT OF 1961 


“Chapter 1—Military assistance 


“Sec. 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 506, which relates to con- 
ditions of eligibility, add the following new 
subsections: 

„e) The President shall regularly reduce 
and, with such deliberate speed as orderly 
procedure and other relevant considerations, 
including prior commitments, will permit, 
shall terminate all further grants of military 
equipment and supplies to any country hav- 
ing sufficient wealth to enable it, in the judg- 
ment of the President, to maintain and 
equip its own military forces at adequate 
strength, without undue burden to its econ- 
omy. 

„d) Any country which hereafter uses 
defense articles or defense services furnished 
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such country under this Act, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, or any 
predecessor foreign assistance Act, in sub- 
stantial violation of the provisions of this 
chapter or any agreements entered into pur- 
suant to any of such Acts shall be imme- 
diately ineligible for further assistance.’ 

“(b) In section 507(a), which relates to 
sales, insert ‘not less than’ before ‘the value’ 
in the first sentence. 

“(c) In section 507(b), add a new sentence 
to read as follows: ‘No sales of unclassified 
defense articles shall be made to the govern- 
ment of any economically developed nation 
under the provisions of this subsection un- 
less such articles are not generally available 
for purchase by such nations from commer- 
cial sources in the United States: Provided, 
however, That the Secretary of Defense may 
waive the provisions of this sentence when 
he determines that the waiver of such pro- 
visions is in the national interest.’ 

“(d) In section 510(a), which relates to 
special authority, strike out 1962“ in the 
first and second sentences and substitute 
1963". 

“PART III 
“Chapter 1—General provisions 


“Sec. 301, Chapter 1 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

„(a) In section 610, which relates to 
transfers between accounts, designate the 
present language as subsection (a) and add 
the following new subsection: z 

) The authority contained in this sec- 
tion and in sections 451, 510, and 614 shall 
not be used to augment appropriations made 
available pursuant to sections 636(g) (1) and 
637 or used otherwise to finance activities 
which normally would be financed from ap- 
propriations for administrative expenses.’ 

“(b) In section 611(a), which relates to 
completion of plans and cost estimates, 
strike out ‘and Il’ and substitute , II, and 
vr’. 

“(c) Strike out section 618, which relates 
to economic assistance to Latin America, 
and substitute a new section 618 as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 618, USE or SETTLEMENT RECEIPTS.— 
United States dollars directly paid to the 
United States under the Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Japan 
Regarding the Settlement of Postwar Eco- 
nomic Assistance to Japan may be appro- 
priated or otherwise made available to the 
President in any appropriation Act, within 
the limitations of part I of this Act, to carry 
out the provisions of that part.’ 

„d) Amend section 620, which relates to 
restrictions on assistance to certain coun- 
tries, as follows: 

“(1) Amend the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) to read as follows: ‘No assistance 
shall be furnished under this Act to the 
present government of Cuba; nor shall any 
such assistance be furnished to any country 
which furnishes assistance to the present 
government of Cuba unless the President 
determines that such assistance is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States,’ 

“(2) Amend subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“‘(c) No assistance shall be provided un- 
der this Act to the government of any coun- 
try which is indebted to any United States 
citizen or person for goods or services fur- 
nished or ordered where (i) such citizen or 
person has exhausted available legal reme- 
dies, which shall include arbitration, or (ii) 
the debt is not denied or contested by such 
government, or (ili) such indebtedness arises 
under an unconditional guaranty of pay- 
ment given by such government, or any pre- 
decessor government, directly or indirectly, 
through any controlled entity: Provided, 
That the President does not find such action 
contrary to the national security.’ 
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“(8) Add the following new subsections: 


e) The President shall assist - 
ance to the government of any country to 
which assistance is provided under this Act 
when the government of such country or any 
governmental agency or subdivision within 
such country on or after January 1, 1962— 

“*(1) has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property 
owned by any United States citizen or by 
any corporation, partnership, or association 
not less than 50 per centum beneficially 
owned by United States citizens, or 

“*(2) has imposed or enforced dis- 
criminatory taxes or other exactions, or 
restrictive maintenance or operational con- 
ditions, which have the effect of nationaliz- 
ing, expropriating, or otherwise seizing own- 
ership or control of property so owned, 


and such country, government agency or 
government subdivision falls within a rea- 
sonable time (not more than six months 
after such action or after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, whichever is later) 
to take appropriate steps, which may in- 
clude arbitration, to discharge its obligations 
under international law toward such citizen 
or entity, including equitable and speedy 
compensation for such property in con- 
vertible foreign exchange, as required by 
international law, or falls to take steps 
designed to provide relief from such taxes, 
eee ee as the case may be, 
such suspension shall continue until he 
is uses that appropriate steps are being 
taken and no other provision of this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the President to 
waive the provisions of this subsection. 
“*(f) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act, as amended, (except section 
SAOR to any Communist country. This 
may not be waived pursuant to 
pets authority contained in this Act unless 
the President finds and promptly reports to 
Congress that: (1) such assistance is vital to 
the security of the United States; (2) the re- 
cipient country is not controlled by the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy; and (3) 
such assistance will further promote the in- 
dependence of the recipient country from 
international communism, For the purposes 
of this subsection, the phrase ‘Communist 
country’ shall include specifically, but not be 
limited to, the following countries: 
Peoples Republic of Albania, 
Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 
Peoples Republic of China, 
“‘Ozechoslovak Socialist Republic, 
German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many), 
“ ‘Estonia, 
Hungarian Peoples Republic, 
“ ‘Latvia, 
Lithuania, 
North Korean Peoples Republic, 
North Vietnam. 
Outer Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Re- 
publie, 
Polish Peoples Republic, 
“‘Rumanian Peoples Republic, 
“ ‘Tibet, 
“Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia. 
" ‘Cuba, and 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
“‘(g) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, no monetary assistance shall be 
made available under this Act to any govern- 
ment or political subdivision or agency of 
such government which will be used to com- 
pensate owners for expropriated or national- 
ized property and, upon finding by the 
President that such assistance has been used 
by any government for such purpose, no fur- 
ther assistance under this Act shall be fur- 
nished to such government until appropriate 
reimbursement is made to the United States 
for sums so diverted. 
“*(h) The President shall adopt regula- 
tions and establish procedures to insure that 
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United States foreign ald is not used in a 
manner which, contrary to the best interests 
of the United States, promotes or assists the 
foreign aid projects or activities of the Com- 
munist-bloc countries.’ 

“Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 

“Sec. 302. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

“(a) In section 621, which relates to exer- 
cise of functions, delete ‘(a)’ and strike out 
subsections (b), (e), (d), and (e). 

“(b) Amend section 624, which relates to 
statutory officers, by striking out subsection 
(d) and redesignating 3 (e) as 
subsection (d)“, inserting in paragraph 2 
(A) of redesignated subsection (d) , and 
programs being conducted by United States 
Government agencies under Public Law 86- 
735, after Peace Corps’, and inserting in 
paragraphs (5) and (7) of redesignated sub- 
section (d) , and Public Law 86~735" after 
‘part I of this Act’. 

“(c) Amend section 625, which relates to 
employment of personnel, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b) strike out seventy- 
six’ in the first sentence and substitute ‘one 
hundred and ten’, 

(2) In subsection (d) add the following 
proviso before the period at the end of para- 
graph (2) Provided further, That, when- 
ever the President determines it to be im- 
portant for the purposes of this Act, the 
President may initially assign personnel un- 
der this paragraph for duty within the United 
States for a period not to exceed two years for 
the purpose of preparation for assignment 
outside th United States; however, the au- 
thority contained in this proviso may not be 
exercised with respect to more than thirty 

in the aggregate 

“(3) Amend subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

“‘(f) Funds provided for in agreements 
with foreign countries for the furnishing of 
services under this Act with respect to spe- 
cific projects shall be deemed to be obligated 
for the services of personnel employed by 
agencies of the United States Government 
(other than the agencies primarily responsible 
for administering part I or part II of this 
Act) as well as personnel not employed by 
the United States Government.’ 

“(d) In section 629(b), which relates to 
status of personnel detailed, strike out 
‘624(e)’ in the first sentence and substitute 
*624(d)". 

„(e) In section 634(a), which relates to 
reports and information, insert the follow- 
ing before the period at the end of the second 
sentence: ‘and on progress under the free- 
dom of navigation and nondiscrimination 
declaration contained in section 102’, 

“(f) (1) In section 634(d), which relates 
to reports and information, strike out ‘In 
January of each year’ and ‘preceding twelve 
months’ in the first sentence and substitute 
At the end of each fiscal year’ and ‘fiscal 
year’ respectively. 

“(2) After the first sentence of such sec- 
tion 634(d) insert the following: “There shall 
also be included in the presentation ma- 
terial submitted to the Congress during its 
consideration of amendments to this Act, or 
of any Act appropriating funds pursuant to 
authorizations contained in this Act, a com- 
parison of the current fiscal year programs 
and activities with those presented to the 
Congress in the previous year and an ex- 
planation of any substantial changes.’ 

“(g) In section 635(h), which relates to 
general authorities, strike out ‘and V’ and 
substitute , V, and VI’ and strike out ‘made’. 

“(h) Amend section 637, which relates to 
administrative expenses, as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (a) strike out 19627 
and ‘$50,000,000’ and substitute ‘1963’ and 
*$53,000,000", respectively. 
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“(2) In subsection (b) strike out ‘to the 
Secretary of State 


“Chapter 3—Miscellaneous provisions 


“Sec. 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 648, which relates to saving 
provisions, is amended by striking out sub- 
section (d). 

“(b) Section 644(m), which relates to 
definitions, is amended by striking out ‘as 
grant assistance’ in subparagraphs (2) and 
(3). 

e) Section 645, which relates to unex- 
pended balances is amended by inserting 
‘this Act or’ after ‘pursuant to’. 


“PART IV—-AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 


“Sec. 401. Part IV of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is repealed, 
which repeal shall not be deemed to affect 
amendments contained in such part. 

“Src. 402. Section 2 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (70 Stat. 890), as amended, is further 
amended by adding after paragraph (a) the 
following new paragraph: 

“‘(b) for the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining friendly relations with foreign 
countries through the prompt settlement of 
certain claims, settle and pay any meritori- 
ous claim against the United States which is 
presented by a government of a foreign coun- 
try for damage to or loss of real or personal 
property of, or personal injury to or death 
of, any national of such foreign country: 
Provided, That such claim is not cognizable 
under any other statute or international 
agreement of the United States and can be 
settled for not more than $15,000 or the for- 
eign currency equivalent thereof,’ 

“Src. 403. Section 102(a) (3) of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (Public Law 87-256, approved Septem- 
ber 21, 1961) is hereby amended by. insert- 
ing the word ‘abroad’ after the word ‘exposi- 
tions’. The amendment made by this section 
shall not be applicable with respect to any 
fair or exposition within the United States 
for which an appropriation has been pro- 


vided. 

"Sec. 404, The first section of the Act au- 
thorizing participation in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union (22 U.S.C. 276) is amended 
to read as follows: 

An appropriation of $48,000 annually 
is authorized, $21,000 of which shall be for 
the annual contributions of the United 
States toward the maintenance of the Bu- 
reau of the Interparliamentary Union for 
the promotion of international arbitration; 
and $27,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to assist in meeting the expenses 
of the American group of the Interparlia- 


- mentary Union for each fiscal year for which 


an appropriation is made, such appropriation 
to be disbursed on vouchers to be approved 
by the President and the executive secretary 
of the American group’.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Tuomas E. MORGAN, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Alabama will yield 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
suggest the absence of a quorum; and I 
ask the attachés of the Senate, on both 
sides, to notify Senators that the Senate 
is considering the conference report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, is 
the conference report on S. 2996 before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, al- 
though there were more than 50 dif- 
ferences of language between the House 
version of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1962 and the Senate version, the number 
of important differences was rather mi- 
nor. I shall, therefore, confine my re- 
marks to the more important problems 
considered by the conferees. 


AMOUNTS 


The Senate authorized the appropria- 
tion of a total of $4.3 billion. The House 
authorized the appropriation of $3.6 bil- 
lion. The committee of the conference 
agreed on a final figure of $3.6 billion. 

On the face of it, this looks as though 
the Senate conferees had accepted the 
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House version. However, the principal 
difference in the amounts authorized re- 
lates to the funds to be made available 
for the Alliance for Progress in the years 
1964 through 1966. 

Senators will recall that the President 
had asked for a 4-year authorization of 
funds for the Alliance for Progress. The 
first year he asked for authorization of 
$600 million; and for the next 3 years he 
had asked for authorization of $800 mil- 
lion each year. The conferees agreed on 
the amount of $600 million for the first 
year and authorized the amount of $600 
million for each of the next 3 years. Al- 
though this would appear to be a reduc- 
tion of $200 million in each of the 3 years 
for the Alliance for Progress, as a prac- 
tical matter it was the understanding of 
the conferees, and it is our expectation, 
that if authorization for more than $600 
million is needed in future years, the 
administration will so request and the 
Congress will give its presentation most 
sympathetic consideration because there 
appears to be widespread support for 
the Alliance for Progress. 

With respect to the Contingency Fund, 
the House had authorized $275 million 
and the Senate $300 million. The House 
accepted our figure. In the category of 
“Supporting assistance,“ the Senate had 
authorized $400 million and the House 
$440 million. The conferees agreed to 
authorize a total of $415 million for 
“Supporting assistance.“ 

There were certain other minor shifts 
in funds authorized which I shall not 
discuss at this point. I ask unanimous 
consent, however, that a table of assist- 
ance funds be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Foreign assistance funds, fiscal year 1963 


Fiscal year |> Executive Conference 
Activity 19621 request S. 2006 H.R. 11921 agreement 
appropriation 
adorn me ya ie sec, 212. $296, 600, 000 $335, 000, 000 $300, 000, 000 $300, 000, 000 | 8300, 000, 000 
Investment guaranties, sec, 22200) 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 ® ® 
Investment surveys, sec, 282 1, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 
Alliance for Progress, 
For fiscal year 1903. ® 600, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 
For fiscal years 1964-66 -n-m 2, 400, 000, 000 | 2, 400, 000,000 | 1, 800, 000, 000 | 1, 800, 000, 000 
In ional organizations, sec. 
5 Bme eami e aag aean w 
in. Ae 4: + 
Con macy find, see, 461 BOS eA 298 000; 000 400, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 275, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Admin tive expenses, sec. 
LOS Ee ES SAE Bee 47, 500, 000 55, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 
ik) Ee ee eee 1, 199, 100,000 | 4, 525, 400,000 | 4, 308, 900, 000 | 43,615, 400, 000 3, 618, 900, 000 
see for fiscal year 1963 
for Pr 1 Alliance 
pA ES or fiscal year 
ABEE, AEPA: 2,125, 400,000 | 1, 908, 900, 000 | £1, 815, 400, 000 | 1, 818, 900, 000 


1 This does not include appropriations for development loans (sec, 202(a)), 
637 (b)) for which there is continuing 


administrative expenses for State (sec. 

2 The Committee on Foreign A fairs reported $100,000, 
authorization with no amount specified 

3 This was not a separate ATD category mi 


h ae T A a (see. 504(å)), and 
authori: 
000. This was s amended on the floor to provide continuing 


4 Totals do not include sums authorized dorin pestinedih guaranties, Senate provided $100,000,000; House authorized 


such amounts as may be necessary. 


EXPROPRIATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as well 
as the Senate, gave a great deal of at- 
tention to the subject of expropriation. 
Members will recall that the language 
submitted to the Senate by the com- 


mittee was strengthened on the floor by 
several amendments. The House of 
Representatives also devoted a great deal 
of attention to this subject. Both the 
House and Senate versions contained 
strong protection for American invest- 
ors abroad and the President was not 
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permitted to waive such protection. 
After prolonged discussion in the con- 
ference committee, it was agreed by the 
conferees that the language of the House 
on the subject of expropriation would 
be accepted with two minor amend- 
ments. The language in the bill sub- 
mitted by the conferees states flatly that 
the President is to suspend assistance 
when any Government or agency thereof 
has nationalized or expropriated prop- 
erty, or practices discrimination against 
property owned by American citizens. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope the Senator will 
point out that we are taking some risk 
in regard to this particular provision 
relating to expropriation. We all agree 
that no country should be permitted, 
offhand, to expropriate American invest- 
ments or property without proper re- 
compense. However, it is entirely pos- 
sible, and we should so understand, that 
the provision may result in eliminating 
aid to some countries which we might 
be very desirous of assisting. I have in 
mind particularly Brazil, which is made 
up of different states. The governors 
of those States, like the Governors of our 
own 50 States, do not all agree with the 
Federal Government of Brazil. 

It would be possible, I believe, under 
the provision, for a governor of a certain 
State of Brazil to expropriate American 
property and refuse to pay, for the pur- 
pose of getting the Federal Government 
of Brazil into difficulty. 

In other countries, as in the United 
States, a State may have the power to 
expropriate for State needs. I merely 
point that out. I am not very happy 
about this provision, although I am in 
accord with the purpose of it. As it is 
written, it conceivably could get us into 


trouble. I think we ought to understand 
that now. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, that 


would be possible. I believe the Senator 
from Vermont will agree with me that 
we wrestled with all these different an- 
gles and facets and came to the conclu- 
sion that this language was about the 
best solution. 

Mr. AIKEN. We had to do something 
to prevent wholesale expropriation of 
American investments all over the world. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. That was very evident. 
I am pointing out the possible danger. 
In countries which are comprised of 
separate states, in which each state has 
the power of expropriation, it would be 
possible for one of those states to ex- 
propriate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To embarrass the 
central government. 

Mr. AIKEN. For the purpose of em- 
barrassing its own federal government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is expropriation any 
less expropriation because it is exercised 
by an individual state of a national gov- 
ernment? 
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Mr. AIKEN. Not at all. 

Mr. HRUSKA. No less than if exer- 
cised by the national government it- 
self. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think what the 
Senator from Vermont pointed out is 
that our own Federal Government deals 
with the central government and does 
not deal with the individual state gov- 
ernments of foreign governments, The 
state governments, particularly in the 
country mentioned, Brazil, have the 
power of expropriation. If the ad- 
ministration in power should happen to 
be out of favor with the administration 
of any particular state, that particular 
state could expropriate in order to em- 
barrass the central government. That 
is what the Senator has pointed out. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is something 
which I think ought to be understood. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps I should not be 
commenting on it at all, because I do 
not have any alternative language to 
propose. It is evident that if expropria- 
tion of American property, with inade- 
quate compensation, really got under- 
way, it could sweep around the world. 
There are more than $60 billion of 
American investments around the world, 
if we count stock ownership in foreign 
corporations. That would be a lot of 
money to lose. 

There is that danger. It may be pos- 
sible that the executive branch lawyers, 
as they have been known to do in other 
cases, can figure some way out of this 
problem. There is a risk. I merely say 
that I am not too happy with the word- 
ing of the provision, although I am in 
sympathy with the purpose of it. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr, President, aid, too, is to be sus- 
pended if a government taking such 
action fails within a reasonable time to 
take appropriate steps to discharge its 
obligations under international law. 
The suspension of such aid is to continue 
until the President is satisfied that ap- 
propriate steps are being taken to provide 
relief from such action. On balance, 
I should say that the language adopted 
by the conferees provides slightly more 
discretion to the President in the admin- 
istration of this expropriation provision 
than was the case in the Senate bill. 

AID TO COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 

Members will recall that the Senate 


adopted a provision stating that no as- 


sistance is to be furnished to any coun- 
try “known to be dominated by com- 
munism or Marxism,” except that the 
President might with certain findings 
provide assistance under Public Law 480. 
The House of Representatives had sim- 
ilar language in its bill, which the con- 
ferees ultimately adopted. It states that 
no assistance is to be furnished to any 
Communist country. Communist coun- 
tries are listed. Furthermore, this re- 
striction on aid to Communist countries 
is not to be waived unless the President 
finds three things: first, that such assist- 
ance is vital to the security of the United 
States; second, that the recipient coun- 
try is not controlled by the international 
Communist conspiracy; and third, that 
such assistance will promote the inde- 
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pendence of the recipient country from 
international communism, 
ASSISTANCE FOR INDIA 

The Senate version of the foreign aid 
bill limited the amount of assistance 
which can be provided to India to the 
amount which was made available dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. The House bill 
contained no such language. After 
much discussion of this provision and 
after careful examination of the funds 
programed for India for fiscal year 
1963, the conferees agreed to eliminate 
the Senate language specifically limiting 
aid to India, It was the feeling of the 
conferees that it is, in general, undesir- 
able for basic legislation to name spe- 
cific countries. 

Finally, Mr. President, of general in- 
terest, Members should know that lan- 
guage in the House bill which would have 
severely limited United States partici- 
pation in certain United Nations activ- 
ities, including the purchase of United 
Nations bonds, was eliminated by the 
conferees. 

As is the case in all conferences be- 
tween the two Houses, a substantial 
amount of give and take on the part of 
the conferees is required. Senate con- 
ferees were not able to have their way in 
every respect. Neither were the House 
conferees. I believe, on balance, however, 
that we have reported a bill which will 
be acceptable to Members of this body 
and which will enable the President dur- 
ing the year ahead to wage a continuing 
struggle in promoting throughout the 
world those conditions essential to the 
maintenance of freedom. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In what way would 
the conference report liberalize the lan- 
guage of the Senate bill? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. If I may refer to 
the language of the conference report, 
1 I can answer the Senator’s ques- 

on. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I recall that there 
were discussions in the committee about 
the weakness of certain words 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not at all 
certain that the statement that the lan- 
guage was liberalized is correct. I said 
the language may have been slightly 
liberalized. I hope the Senator noticed 
that point. 

The conference report states, to take 
appropriate steps“ - that is for the coun- 
try to take appropriate steps—“which 
may include arbitration, to discharge its 
obligations under international law”—I 
think we inserted that language. I am 
not sure that it was in the Senate bill— 
“toward such citizen or entity, including 
equitable and speedy compensation for 
such property in convertible foreign ex- 
change, as required by international law, 
or fails to take steps designed to provide 
relief from such taxes, exactions or con- 
ditions, as the case may be, and such 
suspension shall continue until he is 
satisfied that appropriate steps are be- 
ing taken and no other provision of this 
act shall be construed to authorize the 
President to waive the provisions of this 
subsection.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My recollection is 
that the words “appropriate steps” were 
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challenged during the discussions in the 
committee. It is a rather uncertain 
description of what must be done. Did 
the language in the Senate bill include 
the words “appropriate steps“? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senate bill 
provided: 

The President shall suspend assistance 
under this act to any such nation until he 
is satisfied that appropriate steps are being 
taken. 


That was the language of the Senate 
bill 


Mr. LAUSCHE. In what way does the 
language of the conference report differ? 
What did the Senate conferees yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I repeat what I 
said. I am not sure I should say that 
the provision was relaxed, but we felt 
that it was more satisfactory. We 
cleared up a point that had been raised 
in the discussion. I do not think the 
point was raised in the committee, or 
even on the floor of the Senate, but in- 
dividual Senators raised it since then. 
The point was raised as to whether or 
not we had covered every entity which 
was entitled to relief. The point was 
raised with me that the language of the 
provision used the word “citizens,” which 
would not cover a corporation. Under 
the 14th amendment a corporation is 
construed to be a person. But there is a 
distinction between a person and a 
citizen. 

Furthermore, it probably did not in- 
clude partnerships. We wrote that term 
in. Furthermore, we wrote in a provi- 
sion concerning arbitration. 

We discussed the question of including 
reference to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. New rules for 
the Court were adopted in February of 
this year. The United States and prac- 
tically all the larger and more industrial- 
ized nations are signatories. We 
thought we might tie in the provision 
with the pact. But we decided to insert 
the word “arbitration.” However, we 
definitely had in mind the use of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration for that 
purpose. The facilities of the perma- 
nent Court are open to all countries, even 
the most underdeveloped countries, if 
they care to use them, even though 
they are not signatory powers. We con- 
template the use of the Court. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I appreciate the care- 
ful explanation of the Senator from 
Alabama, which is consistent with the 
consideration he always shows his col- 
leagues in the Senate. However, I be- 
lieve it is a rather extraordinary situa- 
tion when a conference report is brought 
before the Senate before Senators have 
had an opportunity to read it. Ap- 
parently the conference report came to 
the Senate only this morning. Senators 
do not have a copy of the report on their 
desks. The only way I could obtain ac- 
cess to a copy was to borrow a copy 
which was at the desk, and which could 
be loaned to me for only a few moments. 

It is my impression, from all the infor- 
mation I can get, that while the con- 
ferees discharged their duty sincerely 
and in accordance with their convic- 
tions, provisions in the Senate bill of a 
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substantial nature have been surren- 
dered and eradicated; provisions which 
were displeasing to those downtown, and 
which would let the world know that 
we are going to stop our taxpayers’ 
money from getting into the hands of 
our enemies. 

I think I shall move to recommit the 
conference report in order to obtain an 
opportunity to go on record—as I do 
now go on record—as voting against the 
report. It seems to me that in a matter 
as serious as the one now before the 
Senate, Senators should have an oppor- 
tunity to study the conference report be- 
fore they vote upon it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I should like to add 
one word. The printed conference re- 
port was ready this morning. Fifty 
copies of the report were assigned to the 
Republican side, and fifty copies to the 
Democratic side. Copies were sent to the 
Republican policy committee and the 
Democratic policy committee. Copies 
have certainly been available since early 
this morning. 

Mr. COTTON. I understand they 
were received on this side of the aisle 
after the Senate came to order, which 
was at 11 o’clock. It is now only 20 
minutes of 12. I did not have an op- 
portunity to read the report. I know 
the Senator from Alabama did not de- 
sire to see what has happened occur, but 
I think that the question is serious. I 
certainly do not like to act on hearsay, 
or even after listening to the able pres- 
entation of the Senator from Alabama. 
One must read the report and study the 
arguments reached by the conferees 
most carefully before he can be certain 
of his position, 

I wish to go on record as expressing 
my intention of voting against the con- 
ference report. My feeling about the 
question is in no way lessened or made 
more mild by the fact that we have not 
had an opportunity to read the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
conferees were in session until about 7 
o'clock last night. The staffs of the 
two committees have rendered a very 
fine service in having the conference re- 
port ready for presentation today. 
Copies were made available to indivi- 
dual Senators. As I stated in the be- 
ginning of my statement, the conferees 
considered approximately 50 amend- 
ments, most of which were relatively un- 
important amendments. I said that I 
intended to discuss the amendments 
which I thought would be of importance 
to Senators. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I invite attention 
to the fact that the conference report is 
signed by every conferee. It is signed by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Arken], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]—the Republican 
members of the conference on behalf of 
the Senate. Four Democrats signed the 
report. Every Member of the House 
conferees, including Dr. MORGAN, Repre- 
sentative ZABLOCKI, Representative Hays, 
Representative CHIPERFIELD, and Repre- 
sentative Jupp, signed the report. 
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Conference reports are seldom exactly 
what any one member of the conference 
wishes. Yesterday we worked all day. 
We started at 10:30 in the morning and, 
except for time out for lunch, we worked 
until 7 o’clock last night to adjust the 
differences. As the Senator from Ver- 
mont said a few moments ago, it can- 
not be said that any of these important 
provisions is satisfactory to everyone, 
but the report represents a meeting of 
the minds of the two Houses. 

I shall be glad to discuss the various 
proposals, and I do intend to discuss 
them as we go along. 

Mr. HRUSKA and Mr. COTTON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield further to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to add 
that I respect and have confidence in 
the distinguished Members who have 
signed the conference report. Certain- 
ly the Senator from Alabama is not sug- 
gesting that the rest of us in the Senate 
should abrogate our convictions and 
vote in favor of the conference report 
merely because some very distinguished 
men have signed it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, certainly not. 
It is not unusual for a conference report 
to be brought up in the Senate for ac- 
tion on the morning following the day 
on which agreement was reached. I 
hope the Senator from New Hampshire 
will go along with us as we discuss the 
conference report and ask any questions 
he wishes to ask. Let us ponder it here 
together on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. Doubtless the Sena- 
tor is coming to the point I wish to raise, 
but I should like to ponder it in advance. 
In other words, the force and the 
“guts” —if this word may be used in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—of the Prox- 
mire-Lausche amendment, have been 
removed. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the next 
subject I shall discuss. I hope I may 
take these matters up in an orderly 
fashion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in commenting upon the rather 
hasty procedure of calling up the con- 
ference report for consideration in the 
Senate, calling it up in a matter of min- 
utes after the printed copy of the con- 
ference report has been submitted to the 
Senate. Fifty copies have been made 
available for 100 Members. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; 50 copies have 
been made available to the Republican 
side. 

Mr. HRUSKA. To the Republican 
side; very well. There are 36 Members. 
Most of those are in the policy commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; they went to 
the policy committee separately. Plenty 
of reports were furnished for all Sena- 
tors. Enough came to the floor for every 
Senator on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senate convened 
at 11 o'clock. It is now 11:43. I imag- 
ine that even if the full 40 minutes were 
divided into $3,600 million, it would be 
quite an amount for each one of the 40 
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minutes that have transpired since we 
began consideration of the 50 differing 
points between the House and Senate. I 
do not know the reason for all this haste 
and desire to “do it now.” Perhaps 
there is a reason. Maybe there is a good 
reason. I imagine we will still be here 
tomorrow. Saturday is another day. 
Monday is still another day. It does 
seem to me that we ought to have an op- 
portunity to look things over. I fully 
agree that the conferees who signed the 
report are eminent Members of Congress. 
But one can hardly say that therefore 
we must abrogate our judgment in favor 
of the judgment of the conferees, al- 
though we can accord them all the re- 
spect to which they are entitled; and 
they are entitled to great respect. We 
ought to have time to go to our offices 
and get our files out and refer to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and refresh our 
minds on these 50 differing points be- 
tween the House and the Senate posi- 
tions, so that we can ask some intelligent 
questions. We are not even in shape to 
do that in the face of the record. I 
deplore it. If the Senator from New 
Hampshire will do what he said he will 
do, move to recommit the conference re- 
port for further consideration, I will join 
him in that motion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is very evident that 
in the brief period in which these docu- 
ments have been available to us, it is im- 
possible for any of us to be able to keep 
in mind what was in the Senate bill, 
what was in the House bill, and what has 
been done by the conference. There 
ought to be provided adequate time so 
that one may understand what has been 
done. I have asked questions about the 
expropriation feature. I still am not 
clear on it. With all due respect to the 
Senator from Alabama, I believe he has 
some difficulty in outlining exactly what 
has been taken out of the Senate bill, 
accepted in the House bill, and finally 
formulated in the conference report or 
compromise bill. 

As the Senator from Nebraska has 
said, I should like to look at the Senate 
bill and look at the House bill and at the 
conference report, to see what changes 
have been made. The conferees have 
done the best they can. It may be clear 
in someone's mind, but it is not clear in 
my mind, and I have had no time to read 
the report. This is a vital issue. There 
ought to be more time available. I re- 
duce it to this proposition. 

The report has been printed for us to 
study. Where is the time for us to study 
it? It is not available at all. If we are 
to blindly subscribe to it, that is one 
thing; if we are to intelligently study it 
and vote on it, that is another thing. 

Mr. PROXMIRE and Mr. MORSE 


addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, as a 


member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, along with the Senator from 
Ohio, I wish to say that I could not agree 
more with the Senator from Ohio. I do 
not think this is an acceptable pro- 
cedure on the floor of the Senate this 
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morning. A conference report on 
foreign aid was agreed to in conference 
yesterday. It is brought upon the floor 
of the Senate today. This is being done 
before we have had an opportunity to 
analyze it. I should like to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry as to whether or 
not a motion to postpone further consid- 
eration of the conference report to a 
day certain is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I will not make the 
motion now, but at the end of the debate 
I will make that motion, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

If my friend the Senator from Ala- 
bama will permit me to say so, I want 
him to know that I have nothing but 
the highest commendation for him for 
the magnificent job he has done in con- 
ference on the issue before us. Consider- 
ing the differences between the two 
bodies, our Senate conferees did a re- 
markable job with respect to the agree- 
ment they have reached. 

However, that does not mean, there- 
fore, that we ought to adopt the con- 
ference report without first having 
adequate time to study it, and time to 
debate it after we have studied it. I have 
a viewpoint with regard to the matter 
of why I think it ought to be postponed 
a bit further. I am not so sure that our 
final action on foreign aid in this ses- 
sion of Congress should not be dependent 
upon the final action we take on other 
issues, such as the tax issue, for example, 
and the trade issue, for example. We 
cannot separate our foreign aid program 
from the problems of our own economy. 

I served notice on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday that I did not intend, 
on the basis of the facts presently exist- 
ing, to vote for the foreign trade bill. 
I am more convinced this morning than 


yesterday, after talking with some 
administration representatives since 
yesterday. 


The time has come for us to take a look 
at a package problem that exists—taxes, 
foreign trade, and foreign aid. We 
ought to have our debate in considera- 
tion of the other issues before we take a 
final vote on foreign aid. My adminis- 
tration had better wake up, and wake up 
quickly, to the fact that the American 
people by the day are becoming aroused 
as to what is happening to the American 
economy. Our first responsibility is to 
protect the American economy. In my 
judgment, unless we take certain courses 
of action in the Senate to protect the 
American economy, whatever we pass in 
the way of a foreign aid program will 
damage the American economy. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee I wish to say that I am 
alarmed at what is happening to the 
American economy vis-a-vis the foreign 
policy of the Nation. We are giving 
millions and millions of dollars by way 
of grants and loans to certain countries 
who use a portion of that money, really, 
to carry on trade with Communist coun- 
tries. 

I read articles this morning, for ex- 
ample, with respect to what Mexico in- 
tends to do for Cuba in the next few 
months. But we are pouring money into 
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Mexico. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs, I 
am concerned about what is happening 
with respect to some of the aid which is 
going into Latin America. Yet the con- 
ference report provides $600 million 
annually for more aid to Latin America. 

We are right now in the process of 
holding hearings with the administra- 
tion. We intend to have two meetings 
next week—we have already had one— 
with respect to the Alliance for Progress 
program. Now is the time to get some 
commitments from the administration 
with respect to the Alliance for Progress 
program. 

So I respectfully say I believe the vote 
on the foreign aid conference report 
should be postponed until we have taken 
up the tax issue and have considered 
more carefully the foreign aid issue. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I join in the senti- 
ments so far expressed that action on 
the conference report should be post- 
poned for at least a day or two, until the 
report can be studied further. However, 
I wish to make a little legislative history 
now, with the cooperation of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. 

It is my understanding that on page 8 
of the conference report the provision for 
aid to Yugoslavia has been modified in 
accordance with subparagraph (f), as 
follows: 

(f) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act, as amended, (except section 
214(b)) to any Communist country. This 
restriction may not be waived pursuant to 
any authority contained in this Act unless 
the President finds and promptly reports to 
Congress that: (1) such assistance is vital 
to the security of the United States; (2) the 
recipient country is not controlled by the 
international Communist conspiracy; and 
(3) such assistance will further promote the 
independence of the recipient country from 
international communism. 


The act of 1954, which is still in effect, 
as I understand, provides as follows with 
respect to aid to Yugoslavia: 

Sec. 143. ASSISTANCE TO YvuGosLayra—In 

assistance to Yugoslavia, the 
President shall continuously assure himself 
(1) that Yugoslavia continues to maintain 
its independence, (2) that Yugoslavia is not 
participating in any policy or program for 
the Communist conquest of the world, and 
(3) that the f of such assistance 
is in the interest of the national security of 
the United States. The President shall keep 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
fully and constantly informed of any assist- 
ance furnished to Yugoslavia under this Act. 


The Senator from Alabama will ob- 
serve that the wording is almost identi- 
cal. Actually, the first clause on page 
8 of the committee report, restricting 
aid to Yugoslavia, is almost exactly the 
same as the third clause in the law. The 
second clause in the report is almost pre- 
cisely the same as the second clause now 
in the law. The third clause in the con- 
ference report is almost identical with 
the first clause in the law. So, in effect, 
all that has been done has been to re- 
peat what is now in the law and provide 
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that aid may continue to be given to 
Yugoslavia on the same basis as aid has 
been given to Yugoslavia since 1954, 
when the act was passed. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Alabama if this is not a fair 
description of what the conference com- 
mittee has done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has correctly stated the pro- 
visions as they are now in the law. The 
Senator may recall that when this ques- 
tion was before the Senate during the 
debate on the bill, I stated that these 
conditions existed and that I felt the 
President would exercise discretion. I 
stated that both President Eisenhower 
and President Kennedy had handled 
this situation satisfactorily previously. 
I said that while at times there may 
have been some objection to some parts 
of the law, I thought the situation had 
been very well handled by both Presi- 
dents in accordance with the provisions 
of the law. I did not see any need to 
rewrite the law. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The reason why 
the Senator from Wisconsin raises the 
point is that he recalls that the Prox- 
mire amendment as first offered was 
modified by a much stronger and 
broader amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue]. The 
modified amendment was adopted by the 
Senate by a resounding vote of better 
than 2 to 1. 

Following that action, a modification 
was offered by the leaders on both sides 
of the aisle, but it left the Proxmire 
amendment, in effect, almost intact; it 
still would have prevented economic aid 
to Yugoslavia during the coming year. 

In view of the fact that the Senate 
emphatically registered its views on this 
proposal, and the leadership amendment 
which passed the Senate did not strike 
out that provision suspending aid to 
Yuogslavia, it seems to me that the Sen- 
ate has made a very substantial conces- 
sion to the House. I am wondering what 
the justification is. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senate con- 
ferees argued that point and called at- 
tention to the yea-and-nay vote in the 
Senate. But the House called attention 
to the fact that their provision had been 
agreed to by a vote of 277 to 4. It will be 
observed that this provision deals also 
with Communist China. One of the 
foremost advocates of the language 
which was agreed to in the House was 
Representative WALTER, chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. I do not believe there is any 
stronger champion of anticommunism 
than Francis WALTER. Yet he spoke in 
favor of this provision on the floor of the 
House. 

Representative THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and a member of the 
conference committee, also spoke in 
favor of the provision. 

Representative CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, who 
is from the Senator’s own State of Wis- 
consin, and is strongly anti-Communist, 
said he spoke in favor of this provision. 

Another Democratic conferee, WAYNE 
Hays, of Ohio, said he spoke in favor 
of this position. I do not believe any- 
one would charge WarxRE Hays with be- 
ing a Communist. 
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There is no more outspoken and con- 
sistent anti-Communist in this country 
than Dr. WALTER Jupp. Yet Representa- 
tive Jupp spoke in favor of this position 
in the House, and he was perhaps the 
strongest advocate of it in conference 
yesterday. 

Representative ROBERT CHIPERFIELD, 
who was chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs during the Repub- 
lican administration, was likewise a 
strong advocate of this provision. 

We were told by the House conferees 
that this language was most carefully 
studied before it was adopted by the 
House. These Members, and others 
whose names are in the Recorp, spoke 
in favor of this language. Then the 
provision was put to a vote in the House. 
It was not a yea-and-nay vote, but a 
vote in which the Members stood and 
were counted. The provision was agreed 
to by a vote of 277 to 4. That shows that 
the House was convinced that it had ar- 
rived at a good, workable formula. The 
House conferees maintained the position 
of the House just as strongly in the com- 
mittee of conference. So, after consid- 
erable deliberation, the Senate con- 
ferees yielded on this point and adopted 
the language of the House. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The vote of 277 to 
4 was certainly not a rolicall vote on 
the issue of whether aid should be given 
to Yugoslavia and Poland, or anything 
of that kind. It was an anonymous, 
faceless vote, on which Members of the 
House did not have to stand up to be 
counted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The vote was on 
the adoption of this amendment in the 
bill. Yes, it was a vote on this proposal. 
Iam not talking about the final yea-and- 
nay vote. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin will 
refer to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 12, pages 13390 through 13415, he 
will see the complete debate on this 
amendment or this proposal, On page 
13415 the following appears: 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion— 


That is when Members stand and are 
counted; it is the same as a yea-and- 
nay vote except that the names are not 
written down— 
on a division there were—ayes 277, noes 4. 


That was a decisive vote, and I think 
it can be understood why it was that the 
House conferees were adamant on this 
position. 

I hope Senators will note in the con- 
ference report that the countries con- 
cerned are listed by name. The provi- 
sion does not apply only to Yugoslavia 
and Poland, as the Senate amendment 
was drafted; it applies to any Commu- 
nist country. The sentence reads: 

For the purposes of this subsection, the 
phrase “Communist country” shall include 
specifically, but not be limited to, the fol- 
lowing countries: 


Then the report names the countries 
which are definitely considered to be 
Communist countries. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Did the 1954 Mu- 
tual Security Act provide this kind of 
loophole for aid to Red China, Russia, 
Albania, and other nations? Or are we 
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providing a new opportunity to give aid 
to those Communist countries? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin have the act before 
him? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Ihave it. 

Mr, SPARKMAN, I speak now only 
from memory; but I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin will find that there are 
two provisions. One relates specifically 
to Yugoslavia; and, if I correctly recall, 
although I do not have the act before 
me now, later in the act there is a pro- 
vision which relates to all Communist 
countries. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Alabama has 
made a very strong case for this provi- 
sion. He has referred to the 274-to-4 
vote in the House of Representatives. 
Obviously, I do not have the July 12 is- 
sue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD before 
me; but I should like to study it when I 
have an opportunity to do so, This is 
an additional reason why we should take 
another day or two to consider this very 
important measure, which involves bil- 
lions of dollars and is vitally important 
to our foreign policy. 

I have great respect for the ability and 
judgment of the members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, includ- 
ing Representative ZABLOCKI, of Wiscon- 
sin; Representative Jupp, of Minnesota; 
and others; but I believe we have made 
a clear, carefully documented case 
against giving aid to Yugoslavia. We 
are not basing our case on statements 
about being “soft on communism” or 
being Communist inclined, I have not 
done that, and never will. But I have 
said that the State Department is a 
huge bureaucracy, that takes a long, long 
time to turn around. And there are 
occasions when Congress can and should 
and must act promptly to bring Ameri- 
can foreign policy in touch with reality— 
the continuation of aid to Communist 
Yugoslavia at the very time Tito is lined 
up with Khrushchev on issue after issue, 
and doing his best to aline neutralist 
countries behind Khrushchev. This is 
one of the issues which should be ex- 
plained in detail. That is why I rose 
to question the Senator from Alabama. 
I thank him for responding to my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Metcatr in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the Sena- 
tor’s version of what is left in the con- 
ference report as to how this subject 
should be treated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The conferees in- 
cluded the language voted by the House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, 
nothing of the Senate’s version is in the 
conference report. 

Now let me ask what respect has been 
paid to the judgment of the Senate, 
compared with the great respect which 
has been paid to the judgment of the 
House. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio has sat in confer- 
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ence committees, and he knows that they 
involve adjustment and compromise. 

This is one provision upon which the 
House said it would not yield. Further- 
more, the House conferees pointed to 
the record which was made in the House 
in this connection, and pointed out how 
carefully the language had been drafted. 
This is a departure from the Senate ver- 
sion. While the House language is ac- 
cepted, the conference report follows 
rather closely a mixture of the first two 
paragraphs of the House language. 

This provision is included: 

This restriction may not be waived pur- 
suant to any authority contained in this 
act 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Unless the President 
finds and reports to Congress the exist- 
ence of three conditions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct 
unless the President finds and promptly re- 
ports to Congress that: (1) such assist- 
ance is vital to the security of the United 
States; (2) the recipient country is not 
controlled by the international Communist 
conspiracy; and (8) such assistance will 
further promote the independence of the 
recipient country from international com- 
munism, 


Those are the objectives for which 
we have been striving; and this provi- 
sion does not open up the subject, un- 
less the President finds that all three 
of those conditions exist. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But they were in the 
bill prior to the preparation of this re- 
port. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, that provi- 
sion is in the 1954 act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only difference 
is that the report adds the provision 
that the President must report his find- 
ings to the Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is also in the 
report the provision that this language 
may not be waived under any other 
law. In other words, if any aid is ex- 
tended, it must be extended under these 
conditions only. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, the 
conference report contains nothing of 
the will and judgment of the Senate in 
regard to aid to Communist countries. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The conferees ac- 
cepted the House language, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I interpret that an- 
swer as being that nothing of the Sen- 
ate version is included in the conference 
report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not fully 
agree to that, because certainly the 
Mansfield-Dirksen amendment is still in 
existence; and naming the various coun- 
tries at least puts all of them together. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio related to Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; it referred to all 
Communist countries. I did not select 
any particular country. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I stand corrected. 
I should have said that the difference 
between the conference report and the 
1954 act is that the 1954 act—the law 
now in existence—relates to Yugoslavia, 
at one point; and at another point to 
Poland or to Communist countries, under 
the term “Communist countries.” But 
in the conference report all of them are 
considered together and are named in 
the report itself. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished acting chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee that he ask 
that consideration of the conference re- 
port be postponed, so that there will be 
an opportunity to study what has been 
done by means of the conference report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, nor- 
mally I would not be desirous of press- 
ing for action today on the report. 
However some personal affairs demand 
my attention. I remained in the city 
today, although I had planned to go 
home today to give attention to some 
things which I must do. I had fully in- 
tended to leave this morning. The 
chairman of the committee could not be 
present. I am trying to discharge my 
duty, and at the same time accommodate 
myself to some of my personal responsi- 
bilities; and I feel that I must leave the 
city tomorrow morning. I regret that; 
nevertheless, I must do it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I, too, feel that this 
question should be postponed until a day 


certain, 

I am not privileged to serve on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. If I were, 
I suppose I would have the background 
information and the current informa- 
tion on this subject which would enable 
me to act promptly on the report. But, 
not being a member of the committee, 
naturally I must make a rather pro- 
Sere aca ee 

and also listen to the debate 
on them, in order to reach an intelli- 
gent conclusion. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 


it would be taken up on such short 
notice. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot say as to 


He 

him 

remain here. I was supposed to go home 
today, too; but I remained here in order 
to take up the report today, The senior 
Senator from Iowa said it was perfectly 
agreeable to him for us to take it up. 


SP. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Let me point out 
that the day before yesterday the Sen- 
ate passed the Welfare Act. It was 
agreed to in conference yesterday, and 
the conference report is now being con- 
sidered by the House. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les; and there is 
no precedent to the contrary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. In 
mg conference reports have pri- 


There have been several quorum calls 
today, some of them long, to bring Mem- 
bers of the Senate to the Chamber. A 
special effort was made to inform Sena- 
tors who had indicated a deep interest. 
T refer to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
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the Senator from Ohio, and others. So 
we tried to do what we could, within the 
confines of the customary procedure of 
the Senate. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
There is nothing unusual about bringing 
up a conference report the day after it 
is prepared; and, as the Senator from 
Montana has pointed out, the other con- 
ference report, to which he has referred, 
was finally drawn up only yesterday, and 
it was taken up by the Senate yesterday 
and agreed to. No Senator asked that 
it be postponed. No Senator made a 
complaint that he had not been able to 
study the bill. I point out that the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa was carried in the conference. 
The House accepted the Senator’s 
amendment. The most careful attention 
was given to this subject. The report 
was prepared after a long day of hard 
work. 

Mr. MILLER. I respect the diligence 
with which the conferees applied them- 
selves to this report. However, there is 
one thing I think should be brought out. 
I noted the concern of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, the Senator from Ohio, the 
Senator from Nebraska, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire regarding the sit- 
uation with respect to Yugoslavia. I de- 
tect, by my count, that only two of the 
seven conferees from the Senate sup- 
ported the Lausche amendment on the 
floor of the Senate. While the Senate 
conferees might naturally feel that they 
should represent the viewpoint of the 
Senate in considering this question with 
the House conferees, perhaps Senators 
who had supported the Lausche amend- 
ment might have made a little harder 
fight than those who did not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iregret to hear the 
Senator say that. I think every Sena- 
tor who goes to conference goes there 
with the conscientious feeling that he 
represents the Senate. The conferees 
did represent the Senate and did call 
attention to the yea-and-nay vote in the 
Senate by which this amendment was 
agreed to. But the House conferees had 
a powerful argument. The House worked 
most carefully subsequent to Senate ac- 
tion. The House conferees called atten- 
tion to those who had advocated the 
proposal and those who had drafted the 
language; and they pointed to the vote, 
which was more impressive than ours. 

Mr. MILLER. I would be receptive 
to what the Senator has just said were it 
not for the fact that the Senator from 
Iowa sat in the Senate Chamber for an 
hour and a half while the Senator from 
Minnesota pointed out why the Lausche 
amendment was undesirable. I believe 
he said he felt this amendment should 
be taken out by the House. With that 
as a background, I find it difficult to 
understand why a Senator who did not 
support the Lausche amendment should 
go into conference with the House con- 
ferees and fight hard—in the same de- 


Senator think about his own colleague, 
the senior Senator from Iowa IMr. 
HICKENLOOPER]? What does he think 
about the senior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART]? 
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Mr. MILLER. I believe those two 
Senators did 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They were in con- 
ference, and they fought for the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. MILLER. They voted for the 
Lausche amendment. I feel sure they 
would have fought for it in conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They did. 

Mr. MILLER. However, they were 
only two of seven. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They fought for 
it and then voted for the conference re- 
port and agreed to have it taken up in 
their absence. 

Mr. MILLER. I have no question 
about it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not see how 
the Senator can have any question about 
it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I wish to state to 
the Senator from Alabama that I think 
he rendered a distinguished service. We 
cannot argue the entire case on the 
basis of the conference report. My view 
is that we would have to reargue the 
case and undo what the House and Sen- 
ate conferees have voted on. If a col- 
league of ours desired a day or two in 
which to study the report, I would not 
feel that I should stand in his way. I 
would not want to block an opportunity 
for tactical discretion, but I do not think 
any long delay is warranted, because I 
think the bill might fall apart if there 
were a long delay, especially if there are 
involved matters of domestic economy, 
trade questions, and so forth. If we are 
to legislate by big, round brackets, we 
had better change the character of the 
Congress and its activities. 

I think the committee has done a re- 
markably fine piece of work. I once 
served on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I think I know something 
about how it works. In the compro- 
mises which have been arrived at, I think 
there have been reasonable and prac- 
tical approaches and, in my judgment, 
they are on the broad level of the ma- 
jority opinion in our country and, I am 
sure, of the Congress. 

I invite special attention to the fact 
that this is the first time within my rec- 
ollection when the entire private enter- 
prise system has been accommodated and 
recognized in an official way in the for- 
eign aid policy of our country. I find 
conditions in the bill now which will give 
assistance and aid to the Commerce 
Committee in connection with the Alli- 
ance for Progress program, It is the 
first time there has been a recognition, in 
& very definitive way, by money and serv- 
ices, of the indispensable part that our 
private enterprise system can and must 
play — these programs are to be suc- 


There are other sections of the meas- 
ure which are deserving of commen- 
dation—for example, the requirement in 
the conference report for reports with 
reference to the declaration as to non- 
discrimination by foreign governments 
against American citizens because of 
their faith, which I think is extremely 
important, 
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I note also, with great satisfaction, 
aside from the private enterprise sec- 
tion, that the investment guarantee 
section has been subjected to very ma- 
terial improvement. 

On the whole, knowing the way these 
procedures operate, having lived a day 
or two in the Congress, I think the con- 
ference committee is entitled to our 
thanks and congratulations, and I hope 
the conference report will be approved. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama that 
I regret that any suggestion has been 
made about representation by Senate 
Members in the conference committee. 
Every one of them, as I am sure every 
Senator knows, and as those who know 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
know, used all his resources to repre- 
sent the Senate, and at the same time 
remain loyal to his own deep convictions. 

However, in view of what the majority 
leader said a while ago, it seems to me 
that coincidences are piling upon coinci- 
dences. I am talking about the speed 
with which the report was expected to 
go through the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire was 
a cosponsor with the Senator from Wis- 
consin of the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin regarding aid to Com- 
munist countries. Two years ago, and 
last year, in this Chamber, the Senator 
from New Hampshire was a cosponsor 
of a similar amendment with the late 
senior Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mr. Bridges, and in the illness of Senator 
Bridges, argued the amendment on 
the floor. I was never informed that 
this conference report was to be con- 
sidered today. The 50 copies of this re- 
port, peculiarly enough, were never de- 
livered and placed in the hands of the 
secretary for the minority until after 
the Senate came to order at 11 o’clock 
a.m. I hunted for one. It was not on 
my desk. I had to go to the clerk’s 
desk and borrow one. I should like to 
have an opportunity to ascertain the 
facts, and determine whether that was 
a coincidence. 

Before this discussion is completed, 
the Senator from New Hampshire will 
have something to say about the Prox- 
mire-Lausche-Cotton amendment. They 
will not be in any way obnoxious to the 
Senator from Alabama. He knows that. 
My statement will be based strictly on 
the facts and the arguments. 

The people of this country are wor- 
ried about what is happening to some of 
the money going down to Mexico. We 
saw on television last night what is hap- 
pening in Peru. I think the American 
Congress would do well to move slowly 
and carefully to convince the country 
that we are all dealing with this subject 
on the basis of full opportunity to ex- 
press ourselves. 

I hope the Senator will agree to a rea- 
sonable continuance in regard to the re- 
port, so that we may have such oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
while there is a good deal of validity in 
what the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire has said, I think it ought 
to be emphasized again that the pro- 
cedure under which we have operated is 
not unusual and is not to be considered 
as an attempt to rush something through 
apart from the usual procedure. 

I discussed this question with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. He in turn 
got in touch with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER], all of whom signed the 
report as Republican conferees on the 
part of the Senate. We suggested the 
absence of a quorum two or three times, 
to make it possible to have as many Sen- 
ators present as possible. 

I reiterate that we made a special ef- 
fort to get in touch with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], 
so that they could be present. 

So far as conference reports are con- 
cerned, copies are not usually put on the 
desks of Senators, but are kept on each 
side of the Presiding Officer, so that any 
Senator who wishes to see them can ob- 
tain copies. The copies were available 
when the Senate convened this morning. 

The work of the Senate conferees has 
been done expeditiously, with the best 
interests of the Senate in mind. At the 
very least, the Senate should express 
its confidence in the conferees on both 
sides of the aisle, who acted in behalf 
of the Senate as a whole. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 

I say to my friend from New Hamp- 
shire that I must confess that at times 
I have shared his feelings with refer- 
ence to conference reports. That feeling 
arises because of our service in the 
House. In the House, Senators know, 
eonference reports are required to lie 
over a day. When I came to the Sen- 
ate I thought the same rule obtained 
here. I was not in the Senate very long 
before I learned that that was not cor- 
rect. As soon as a conference report is 
ready it can be considered. It does not 
have to lie over. 

Ordinarily conference reports do not 
lie over but are considered by the Sen- 
ate as soon as they are ready. There is 
nothing unusual about such procedure. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In just a moment. 

I hope the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will show the confidence he has ex- 
pressed in the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, particularly since the report 
is signed by all seven of the conferees. 

Something has been said about the 
selection of conferees. There was noth- 
ing unusual about that. I know that 
from time to time the argument has 
been made that conferees who represent 
the will of the Senate ought to be selec- 
ted. If we should start trying to do that, 
when there are 50 different amendments 
on a bill, I do not know how we would 
ever find conferees who would fit the 
description, 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment more? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well, if it is a 
continuation of the same thought. 

Mr. COTTON. No Senator has greater 
confidence in every one of the conferees 
than has the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Nothing I have said has been intended 
to reflect on the conferees or on the 
leadership, I have been talking about 
what has occurred, after we had a 
“knockdown, drag-out fight“ in the Sen- 
ate, and, as a result of a strong vote, pro- 
nounced the opinion of the majority of 
the Senate on a vital issue. Now it is 
said that we should back down because 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa, the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana, 
some other Republican on the conference 
committee, or some Democratic Senator 
who happens to be on the conference 
committee, says so. That is something 
with which I cannot agree. 

I say to the Senator—and I will not 
interrupt him again—that it is all right 
to talk about Dr. Jupp, Mr. ZABLOCKI, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER]. I have confidence in 
them. 

There is another man in whom I hap- 
pen to have complete confidence as to 
his integrity, his undying enmity toward 
communism, his complete and dedicated 
loyalty to this country—and that is 
President Kennedy. I would say so any- 
where at any time. He is my President 
as much as he is the President of Sena- 
tors across the aisle. 

In past years, however, we have had a 
provision about aid to Communist coun- 
tries which has had a “hole” in it. In 
substance, the language is “except when 
the President deems it necessary for 
American policy.” 

Every single time the State Depart- 
ment has decided it would be too bad if 
the people of this country offended some- 
one somewhere else by saying that the 
taxpayers’ money should not go into the 
hands of our enemies, the President— 
not merely President Kennedy, but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as well—has always 
consented to the aid. Every time the 
State Department has taken that posi- 
tion, the provision has been completely 
useless. 

On June 6 this year the Senate de- 
cided that the American Congress had a 
right and a duty to say that, without 
exception, there shall be no aid from the 
taxpayers’ money which we appropriata 
to Communist-dominated countries. We 
said it and we meant it. 

Under the conference report the Presi- 
dent could open up the same old escape 
hole, which would completely vitiate our 
position. 

I wish to make sure that, in regard to 
that provision and certain other pro- 
visions of the conference report, we shall 
have an opportunity to explore the sub- 
ject thoroughly. I hope that we may 
have a postponement, so that we can 
thrash out this question, because it is 
a vital issue. I understand the Senate 
procedure. I am not questioning that. 
This is too vital an issue not to be 
thrashed out thoroughly. As one Sena- 
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tor, I intend to take the opportunity to 
speak at some length on it. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. On the first page 
of the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald this morning there appears an arti- 
cle with the headline: 

Rev Am Ban DROPPED BY CONFEREES 


I read from the article, written by 
Staff Reporter Richard L. Lyons: 

House-Senate conferees agreed yesterday 
on & 64.6 billion foreign aid bill close to 
what the administration wanted. 

Senate conferees agreed at a day-long bar- 
gaining session to drop their ban on aid to 
Communist countries such as Poland and 
Yugoslavia in favor of House language giving 
the President discretion to act when it ap- 
peared ald might pull a country away from 
Moscow. 

Senate Members also agreed to drop a 
limitation on aid to India from their bill. 

House conferees in exchange agreed to 
drop from the final version their amend- 
ment forbidding purchase of United Nations 
bonds until ali member nations haye paid 
their back assessments. 

These were the three provisions the ad- 
3 especially wanted to get out of 

111. 


I ask the Senator from Alabama if 
that article is substantially correct, and 
if the administration, in the conference 
report, got exactly what it wanted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
cannot be responsible for what a re- 
porter wrote in a newspaper. I do not 
use that as any criterion. I have not 
read the article to which the Senator 
refers. 

I cannot say whether the administra- 
tion did or did not get exactly what it 
wanted. 

I will say that the administration rep- 
resentatives have not spoken to me with 
reference to this item since before the 
bill passed the Senate. I do not recall 
that any representative of the adminis- 
tration ever spoke to me about this pro- 
vision, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not a single repre- 
sentative of the administration came to 
see me, called me, or had any contact 
with me prior to our going to conference. 

A great many people labor under a 
misapprehension as to what the admin- 
istration tries to do. 

Whether the administration had a 
hand in trying to help develop this legis- 
lation in the House, along with Francis 
WALTER, Dr. Jupp, CLEM ZABLOCKI, and 
others, I do not know. No mention of 
it was made in the conference. 

The item about which we are speaking 
was one of the very last items agreed to. 
As each item was reached, a preliminary 
statement was made by each side. The 
House conferees gave us to understand 
that they would insist upon the provi- 
sion. The conferees said that they had 
most carefully worked it out, and that 
the vote in the House had been 277 to 4. 
The Members of the House stood up and 
were counted on the question. Repre- 
sentative HALLECK, the minority leader 
in the House of Representatives, voted 
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for the provision. Representative 
Arenps, the assistant minority leader, 
voted for the provision. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. They did not par- 
ticipate in the conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; they did not 
participate in the conference. But they 
voted for the measure in the House. We 
waited until the end of the discussion 
before we finally agreed on that item. 
It was not a question of trying to give 
the administration what it wanted, so 
far as I was concerned, because no one 
representing the administration had 
spoken to me about it, nor was any 
representative of the administration in 
the conference room. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I did not intend to 
be critical of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not so inter- 
preted the Senator’s statement. 

Mr, DWORSHAK. I merely wished 
to point out that the House receded on 
certain points, the Senate receded on 
others, and the general result was in 
almost complete accord with the ad- 
ministration program. So we must con- 
clude that the result was merely a coin- 
cidence. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Let me say to the 
Senator from Idaho that we had work 
sheets before us. Ours were prepared by 
our own staff. The House conferees had 
work sheets prepared by their staff. In 
addition, we had before us the existing 
law, the Senate bill, the House bill, and 
a discussion of the position of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. I would 
be willing to wager that the position of 
the executive branch was overridden 
more times than it was agreed to, so far 
as the amendments were concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Last evening it 
was my privilege to be at dinner with 
Representative WALTER Jupp of Min- 
nesota, who is of the opposite party, and 
who served on the conference commit- 
tee. He served well, and was of great 
help. Last evening Dr. Jupp commented 
that while newspaper stories attempted 
to make it appear that the result of the 
conference was strictly an administra- 
tion victory, the word “administration” 
was seldom mentioned. 

We did what we thought was neces- 
sary to be done in terms of the two bills 
and in light of what the votes had been 
in the respective Chambers,. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is absolutely cor- 
rect. I recall that time after time, while 
the position of the executive branch was 
read and studied carefully, frequently 
it was set aside and the House position 
or the Senate position was accepted, 
without any control over the decision by 
the executive branch. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In view of the fact 
that the majority leader and the assist- 
ant majority leader were two of the con- 
ferees, I congratulate the conferees on 
the part of the Senate; and, though I am 
not in complete accord with the con- 
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ference report, I point out that prob- 
ably, notwithstanding the very able lob- 
byists maintained in the White House 
in that instance, no contacts were made 
to influence the conferees in any way. 
But it appears that the final results are 
in accord with what the administration 
wanted, and it would appear that they 
were so successful in this instance that 
they ought to be more successful in 
handling other proposed legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am a little sur- 
prised at my friend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Idaho, who for once 
takes what he reads in the Washington 
Post as gospel. It is usually the other 
way around. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I say also to the 
Senator from Idaho that it is a little 
surprising that he did not mention the 
fact that one of those agreeing to the 
conference report was the chairman of 
the Republican policy committee, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. He represented the 
minority. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He agreed to the 
report and signed it. He said that he 
did not need to be present. He had to 
go home. He said he did not need to be 
present today when the conference re- 
port was taken up. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In reply to what 
the distinguished majority leader said, 
I requested the observation of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama with respect to the 
newspaper story for the reason he sug- 
gested. Basically, I might not accept 
the report as being entirely accurate. 
For that reason I wanted the judgment 
of the distinguished members of the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In addition to 
what the acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has said, I 
state emphatically, that no member of 
the administration was within hearing, 
shouting, or writing distance, so far as 
I know. All action taken was taken on 
the part of the conferees from both 
parties themselves. What they did was 
their responsibility. In no way were they 
influenced by the administration. 

Mr. DWORSHAE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. If that is the 
truth—and I accept it as being such— 
I congratulate the distinguished major- 
ity leader for having accomplished what 
obviously the administration wanted 
without prodding of any kind from the 
White House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The minority 
members of the conference deserve even 
more congratulations, because without 
some of the outstanding Republicans go- 
ing down the line for what finally 
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emerged, the result obtained might not 
have been possible. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not conced- 
ing that the administration got what it 
wanted, but if that be true, a wonderful 
bipartisan effort brought it about. The 
chairman of the Republican policy com- 
mittee was in command of one of the 
battalions. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment on what the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire has said in his 
usual fine presentation of his concern 
over the conference report. 

I was happy to join with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] in co- 
sponsoring his amendment to ban aid to 
Communist Yugoslavia and Poland, and 
then, with a majority of the Senate, vot- 
ing to agree to the Proxmire-Lausche 
amendment. I am concerned with the 
strong language that has been eliminat- 
ed from the bill. I wish the Recorp to 
show that I am opposed to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make one further comment be- 
fore I yield the floor. Reference has been 
made two or three times today about 
money being poured into Mexico. Such 
statements are often made. We hear 
talk about pouring money into Yugo- 
Slavia. Last year Yugoslavia received 
only a few thousand dollars for techni- 
cal assistance. Some engineers went into 
that country to help to plan some kind 
of industrial development. Approxi- 
mately $17,000 was spent for that pur- 
pose. I shall not vouch for the accuracy 
of the figure. The country has not re- 
ceived any military assistance since 1957 
or 1958 from the United States. It has 
received practically no economic assist- 
ance over the past several years. No 
economic assistance is provided in the 
bill for that country. We were told 
frankly that if they were able to take 
full advantage of that engineering help— 
the technical assistance which was given 
to them last year involving a few thou- 
sand dollars—they might want not to 
exceed $10 million for industrial devel- 
opment. It would be a loan which would 
be paid back in dollars with interest. 

With reference to Mexico, the state- 
ment has been made that we have been 
pouring money into Mexico. Mexico is 
one country for which we do practically 
nothing in the form of aid. 

I have the figures before me. They are 
found at page 426 of the hearings, if 
anyone wishes to refer to them. The 
figures for fiscal 1961 show that $27,800,- 
000 was loaned in Mexico by the Export- 
Import Bank. That is not a part of 
our aid program. That is money loaned 
to help American business people who 
are exporting, to help make American 
jobs. The money is repayable by these 
firms. Ordinarily these loans are made 
to private enterprise. They are repay- 
able in dollars in the United States, and 
on time. It is one of the most remark- 
able jobs that has ever been done by 
any governmental agency. It is a loan. 
It goes to private enterprise, to help 
American exports. 

Under Public Law 480 went $3,200,000, 
and $1,200,000 in technical assistance. 
We sold them $400,000 worth of military 
goods. That was in 1961. 
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In 1962 there was $700,000 in develop- 
ment grants. Public Law 480 accounted 
for $9,400,000. We used $90 million down 
there to help export American goods. In 
military aid we again sold $400,000 worth 
of goods. We sold those goods to them. 
That is the money that has gone into 
Mexico. 


It is so easy to speak about pouring“ 


money into Mexico, when as a matter of 
fact very little foreign aid money has 
gone into Mexico. I mention that as 
one example. Sometimes, when we ex- 
amine the record, we find that it is not 
the same as it is sometimes represented 
to be. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my gratification to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama that the conferees re- 
tained the language of the amendment 
adopted in the Senate, and, also with 
some modification, adopted by the other 
body, that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress, in the administration of these 
funds great attention and consideration 
should be given to those countries which 
share the view of the United States on 
the world crisis, and which do not, as a 
result of U.S. assistance, divert their own 
economic resources to military or propa- 
ganda efforts, supported by the Soviet 
Union or Communist China, and directed 
against the United States or against 
other countries receiving aid under this 
act. 

I was interested after the Senate 
adopted that amendment, to read press 
reports hinting that the amendment 
would be dropped when it got to the 
other body or into conference, and would 
never see the light of day. I am de- 
lighted that that did not take place. 
Representative HALPERN, of New York, 
took up the cudgels in the other body 
and succeeded in pursuading his col- 
leagues to adopt it. Therefore, the con- 
ferees could not eliminate that provision, 
although of course, I do not mean to 
imply that there would have been any 
effort on their part to do that. 

I now express the hope that those 
charged with the administration of the 
program will give some effect to this 
language, which has been approved by 
Congress. I sincerely hope that the ad- 
ministrators of this program will not ig- 
nore this amendment even though it is 
not binding and obligatory, and in my 
judgment it should not be. I sincerely 
hope that they will give strong effect to 
it, particularly to the last part. 

The American people are sick and tired 
of having their tax dollars used to aid 
countries which use that aid or an equiv- 
alent amount of money to buy arms 
from the Soviet bloc, or use an equiva- 
lent amount of funds, as has been the 
case in Egypt for the purpose of direct- 
ing propaganda, in part against the 
United States, but more against the 
State of Israel, which is receiving aid 
from the United States. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovcias] and I succeeded 
some time ago in having enacted into law 
a sense-of-Congress amendment to the 
effect that aid should not be given to 
those countries which illegally interfere 
with international waterways. Other 
sense-of-Congress resolutions along the 
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same lines, and with which I have some 
familiarity, have also been adopted. 
However, when we inquired as to the im- 
plementation of them we were greeted 
with a great deal of doubletalk by those 
who are administering the program—a 
great deal of doubletalk and very little 
action. 

I have always been a strong supporter 
of the mutual security program and of 
aid to those nations which stand with 
us and the free world against totalitarian 
forces. I believe I have a right, there- 
fore, to be critical when those admin- 
istering the program pay no attention 
or little attention to policy statements 
by the Congress that are made a part of 
this legislation. After all, we in the 
Congress try to speak for the American 
people when we put into a piece of legis- 
lation sense-of-Congress language. We 
believe that some attention should be 
paid to it by those who administer the 
program. 

I again wish to express my gratifica- 
tion to the Senator from Alabama on the 
fact that this language has been re- 
tained in the legislation. Also, I very 
much hope that he feels as I do, that 
effect should be given to statements the 
Congress endorses which express what 
we believe to be the sense of the Ameri- 
can people and what we believe to be an 
important affirmation of the principles 
that this country respects in its foreign 
relations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I do not have it before me, but I 
believe that in the policy statement in 
the law it is provided that the act shall 
be administered so as to carry out the 
sense of the policy that is stated. The 
Senator knows, of course, that we ac- 
cepted a good part of the House amend- 
ment that he mentioned in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak on the foreign aid conference 
report, which is now before the Senate. 
At the close of my remarks, I shall move 
that further action on the conference 
report be postponed until August 1. I 
shall set forth the reasons which I think 
will make my motion a desirable one. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] was concerned about the 
statement of the senior Senator from 
Oregon this morning about the pouring 
of millions of dollars into Mexico and 
other Latin American countries. I know 
that peanuts are grown in Alabama; but 
the money which the United States is 
pouring into Latin America and other 
parts of the world is not peanuts. I am 
a little surprised that the Senator from 
Alabama seems to think, apparently, 
that the amount of money which the 
United States has poured into Mexico is 
not substantial. I think it is, and I shall 
use the very figures which the Senator 
from Alabama has discussed. 

From 1946 to 1961, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development provided for 
Mexico funds totaling $7,900,000. That 
was not “peanuts.” That was the money 
of American taxpayers. When we take 
that $7,900,000 and add to it the many 
millions more which we have poured into 
foreign aid over the years, I say the time 
has come to go a lot slower than is being 
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proposed with this conference report. 
The time has come to consider the for- 
eign aid program in the light of some 
emergency economic situations which 
have developed in this country in recent 
months. 

We should not commit ourselves this 
afternoon on the foreign aid conference 
report until we first take more time to 
consider what we shall do with respect 
to the economic issues that will be be- 
fore the Senate in the days immediately 
ahead. We still have a tax debate ahead 
of us. We still have the foreign aid bill 
before us. I do not believe the President 
should be allowed to sign the foreign aid 
bill until, first, we have decided what we 
shall do with a series of measures that 
are of vital concern to the economy of 
the Nation. 

Some days ago I made a major speech 
in the Senate in regard to the tax-for- 
eign aid issue. In that speech I stated 
that the national debt of the United 
States is greater that the national debt 
of all the rest of the free world com- 
bined. The national debt of the United 
States is greater by a substantial num- 
ber of billions of dollars than the na- 
tional debt of our so-called allies and all 
the rest of the free nations of the world 
combined. We have been pouring into 
foreign countries billions of dollars be- 
longing not to the Congress of the United 
States, but to the taxpayers of the United 
States, in order to rehabilitate allies who 
were brutally destroyed or damaged in 
World War II. It was our clear, moral, 
and economic duty to do this. I voted 
for this program. I would vote for it 
again under similar conditions and 
circumstances. 

We are pouring hundreds of millions 
of dollars into underdeveloped areas of 
the world. I voted for much of that aid, 
I intend to continue to vote for foreign 
aid. But I shall insist that the foreign 
aid program be more carefully scruti- 
nized and modified because, in my judg- 
ment, the time to modify it is now, not 
next year. What we finally determine 
with respect to the foreign aid program 
this year will be dependent, in no small 
measure, on what we determine with 
regard to foreign trade and with regard 
to the whole subject of support to 
foreign countries vis-a-vis our own tax 
program. 

Mr, President, we have allies which are 
not bearing their share of the burden in 
regard to the economic protection of 
freedom around the world. We have 
allies which are not doing their part in 
providing economic assistance to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. So 
long as Uncle Sam is willing to do it, 
they will shirk their responsibilities. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, it is my judgment that 
we are bearing too large a share of the 
cost of protecting freedom. That is the 
issue. It is about time the American 
taxpayers were told what their Con- 
gress is doing to them. It is about time 
we took these undeniable statistical facts 
to the taxpayers of the Nation. I pro- 
pose to do it between now and the elec- 
tion in November, so that the taxpayers 
will at least understand what the record 
of Congress is in connection with the 
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action that is taken and which bears 
directly on the growing strength or 
weakness of the American economy, for 
the American economy is growing 
weaker. In my judgment, one reason 
why it is growing weaker is that Con- 
gress is not protecting the economy to 
the degree that it ought to be protect- 
ing it. One of its failures to protect it 
is due to the fact, in my judgment, that 
it has not attached to foreign aid the 
conditions that ought to be attached to 
such aid in order to protect the taxpayer. 

No one is a stancher defender of the 
Alliance for Progress than is the senior 
Senator from Oregon. The Recorp will 
show that the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon played no small part in the origins 
of the Alliance for Progress, as did every 
member of my Subcommittee on Ameri- 
can Republics’ Affairs. My subcommit- 
tee is conducting hearings with respect 
to the progress that is being made or is 
not being made in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. I have made clear to this 
administration that, so far as the senior 
Senator from Oregon is concerned, some 
very stringent restrictions must be placed 
upon the Alliance for Progress from the 
standpoint of our Latin American neigh- 
bors fulfilling some responsibilities 
which they owe in connection with the 
implementation of the Alliance for 
Progress. And I think we should get 
some statements from the administra- 
tion, prior to the final approval of this 
foreign aid program. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether the Senator from 
Oregon recalls that in the discussions in 
the Foreign Relations Committee it was 
pointed out that we are constantly in- 
creasing the elimination of conditions 
and restrictions which traditionally have 
been applied to the foreign aid program. 
Last year there was a general theme of 
eliminating all conditions and all limi- 
tations, and of placing in the adminis- 
tration the discretionary power to deter- 
mine when and how the aid shall be 
given, under a blanket authorization. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have been alarmed 
about that. The custom and tradition 
have been to provide that we authorize 
these expenditures, subject to certain 
limitations and conditions. In the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I asked the 
staff adviser whether the general theme 
of this bill is to eliminate conditions 
and limitations; and I want all Senators 
to know that that was the general theme 
and that was the thread running through 
the entire thing. But I do not agree 
with it. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not, either. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for yielding to me. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair), returning now 
to the figures for Mexico: 

From 1946 to 1961, the United States 
made available to Mexico, under the 
food for peace program, the Public Law 
480 program, $17,700,000. And that is 
not peanuts, Madam President. 

On sales agreements, the United States 
made available to Mexico $25,200,000; 
under title 2, $200,000, under title 3, 
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$7,600,000. None of those items hap- 
pens to be “peanuts,” Madam President. 

The Export-Import Bank has loaned 
Mexico, since 1946, $491,300,000, of which 
Mexico has repaid $244 million. And as 
one of the most ardent advocates of a 
loan program, as a substitute for a grant 
program, I have been one of the strongest 
in the Senate in my support of an ap- 
proach of this kind; but that does not 
change the fact that we have been of 
great aid to Mexico by making these 
loans of $491,300,000. 

Madam President, other U.S. economic 
loans since 1946 to Mexico have been 
$99,600,000; military assistance, grant 
aid, $400,000; credit assistance, $5,- 
400,000. I think these are rather good 
indications of our generosity and our 
good neighbor policy; and let the Recorp 
show that I am not criticizing this pro- 
gram. I voted for it; and I would vote 
for it again, under similar situations and 
conditions. I only seek to point out what 
we have been doing for the free world. 

Now we come to the International 
Bank, in which we have, as I recall, ap- 
proximately 36 percent of the voting 
power, which is about comparable to the 
U.S. financial investment in the funds 
of the Bank. Mexico has been the re- 
cipient of $226,300,000 by way of loans 
from the International Bank or the 
World Bank; from the International 
Finance Corporation, $1,400,000; from 
the United Nations Technical Assistance, 
$3,500,000; from the United Nations 
Special Fund, $1,200,000. 

Madam President, we have helped 
other countries more than we have 
helped Mexico; and I do not mean to 
imply that Mexico is at the head of the 
list. But I have referred to Mexico only 
because of the articles, published today 
in the newspapers, in connection with 
the assistance which Mexico purportedly 
has given to Cuba; and I simply say 
that if we are going to pour millions and 
millions of dollars into Mexico and other 
Latin American countries, at least we 
should have compliance with the spirit 
and the intent of the Punta del Este 
Conference. Certainly the spirit and 
the intent of the Act of Punta del Este 
cannot be reconciled by the countries in 
Latin America that we assist with their 
providing millions of dollars for the eco- 
nomic rescue of Cuba. Certainly if 
Mexico is able to do that, she does not 
need our financial help. 

Madam President, I am not privileged 
to speak in terms of confidential ma- 
terial resting in the files of the Foreign 
Relations Committee; but I do not violate 
any confidence when I say that of course 
Mexico is seeking to negotiate financial 
arrangements involving loans of many 
more millions of dollars from the United 
States. I am not unfriendly to that 
negotiation, provided we follow a policy 
of imposing some conditions and some 
restrictions, so that the funds we take 
from the pockets of U.S. taxpayers can- 
not be used by a foreign country— 
whether Mexico or any other—to the 
detriment of the best interests of the 
U.S. taxpayer. 

Madam President, without taking time 
to read all the figures, but in view of the 
fact that this issue has been commented 
upon by the Senator from Alabama, I ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed at figures for every other Latin American There being no objection, the memo- 
this point in the Rxconp—as I have done country and for every other country to randum was ordered to be printed in the 
in the case of Mexico—a summary of the which we have been giving assistance. Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. foreign assistance to MSP countries by region and country, cumulative, fiscal year 1946 through fiscal year 1961 
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U.S. foreign assistance to MSP countries by region and country, cumulative, fiscal year 1946 through fiscal year 1961—Continued 
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Mr. MORSE. Madam President, when 
the taxpayers of the United States read 
those figures, I am satisfied as to what 
will be their decision: They will agree 
with me that we have been pouring mil- 
lions and millions and millions of dollars 
into the coffers of various countries of 
the world, at tremendous expense to the 
U.S, taxpayers, in carrying out our moral 
and economic obligations to the free 
world. The time has come when the 
Congress of the United States has the 
duty of paying greater attention to the 
security of the economy of the United 
States, because it happens to be the 
greatest defense weapon we have. If 


the economy of the United States is 
weakened, the power of the United States 
to defend freedom around the world is 
weakened; and it is my position that we 
are weakening our economy, and we must 
take some steps to strengthen it. 

In order to do that, in my judgment 
we must reduce the foreign-aid program, 
and we must say to some countries which 
now are in a better financial position 
than they have ever before been in at 
any time in their history, “Now you must 
contribute and help support the cause 
of freedom.” 

That is why I said a few days ago on 
the floor of the Senate, and repeat to- 


Loan to France for Mauritania 
Military data classified and included in Africa regional total. 
Loan to Portugal for Mozambique. 


day, to Australia, New Zealand, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, West Germany: 
“What are you contributing to the de- 
fense of freedom in southeast Asia?” 

I do not agree that the support of 
freedom in southeast Asia should be al- 
most entirely a U.S. support. If we 
take a look at the figures and the 
participation of other free nations in 
the world in respect to the strengthening 
of freedom in southeast Asia, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the great 
burden of the cost in southeast Asia, in 
terms of economics, is a U.S. cost. Here 
is one Senator who warns today that we 
owe it to the American people to see to 
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it that, as future events develop, the 
greatest cost in blood in southeast Asia 
will not be American blood or will not be 
American blood alone. 

If freedom is so important in south- 
east Asia—and it is very important—it 
is important also to Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, West Germany, and the rest of 
the free world. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I owe it to the people of my 
country to say on the floor of the Senate 
today that my alarm is increasing in re- 
gard to the expectations of the world, 
apparently, that Uncle Sam can do the 
job, and we will leave it to Uncle Sam.” 

I happen to be one—and I offer no 
apology for the position—who has viewed 
for some time the southeast Asia crisis, 
and I am of the opinion that it ought 
to be in the United Nations today. It 
should be taken there by the United 
States of America, for if peace is threat- 
ened in southeast Asia—and it certainly 
is—then all the signatories to the United 
Nations Charter have an obligation to 
move in unison for the protection of 
peace in southeast Asia, and not leave 
it up to Uncle Sam almost alone. 

Oh, I know one can bring up some 
quotations from some prime minister 
here or there, of some token gesture here 
or there showing some interest, once the 
issue is raised of peace and freedom 
in southeast Asia. But the arithmetic 
cannot be erased, and the arithmetic, in 
terms of dollars spent and bodies in 
southeast Asia, makes perfectly clear 
that the dollars and the bodies for the 
most part are American. 

I want the American taxpayers to 
know the statistical facts about what 
is going on in American foreign aid and 
foreign policy. I have been heard to 
say many times, and repeat today, that 
foreign policy does not belong to the 
President of the United States under the 
Constitution. He, under the Constitu- 
tion, is but the people’s administrator 
of the people’s foreign policy. Foreign 
policy, in the last analysis, belongs to 
the American people, and they have the 
right to know what the facts about it 
are. Once given those facts, I have not 
any question as to whether or not they 
will carry out their duty to see to it that 
that foreign policy is administered in 
the interest of our Nation. 

DOMESTIC PROSPERITY VITAL 


Madam President, it was on July 6, in 
a speech here in the Senate, that I dis- 
cussed certain statistics apropos the issue 
before the Senate today, and the fur- 
ther consideration of which justifies a 
motion to postpone the final decision on 
the conference report until August 1. I 
said on that date: 


In my judgment, we owe both a moral 
and a legal duty to the American taxpayer 
to see to it that such conditions as these 
to which I allude are imposed as condi- 
tions precedent to loans or to grants in con- 
nection with our foreign aid program. We 
should do it, too, before we commit Ameri- 
can consumers to paying any more premium 
prices for sugar or similar commodities, 

We had better start thinking about doing 
it, because I point out that the public debt 
of the free world at the end of 1960 was $504 
billion. The public debt of the United States 
was $295 billion. The combined public na- 
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tional debt of all the countries of the free 
world totaled $209 billion, as against the 
public debt of the United States of $295 
billion. 


There may be some school of econom- 
ics, there may be some economic theory, 
which would make the argument that 
we just do not have to pay any atten- 
tion to our national debt; but the in- 
terest on it is becoming a major cost 
of Government, and the comparison be- 
tween our debt and that of other free 
world countries is indicative of relative 
effort. 

There is no question about the fact 
that our national debt, our defense ex- 
penditures, are necessary for the se- 
curity of our country. I have voted 
for them, and intend to continue to vote 
for them. I have voted higher appro- 
priations for the defense of my country 
than any President under whom I have 
served has recommended. There was 
a time when I voted greater appropria- 
tions for defense than the great Franklin 
Roosevelt recommended. There was a 
time when I voted greater appropriations 
for defense than the incomparable Harry 
Truman recommended. There was a 
time when I voted higher appropriations 
for defense and the security of my coun- 
try than Dwight Eisenhower recom- 
mended. I think already on one occa- 
sion, last year, I believe it was, I voted 
for a higher appropriation than Presi- 
dent Kennedy recommended in the field 
of defense. 

I am firm in my conviction that if we 
ever let the security of our country get 
to such a weakened position that Soviet 
Russia could knock us in a Pearl Har- 
bor-type nuclear war, she would try it. 

As a result of the terrific defense cost 
and the cost of past wars and the debt 
and the interest thereon and the cost 
occurring in the way of pensions, I use 
the round number, although I think the 
figure is even higher, 80 cents out of 
every tax dollar is going to either the 
past or present security and defense of 
our country, and 20 cents out of every 
dollar is going to the so-called civilian 
processes of our Government. 

We are always being battered by the 
charges that we ought to make great 
savings in the civilian processes of our 
Government. Yet, when the question is 
suggested, Where are the savings going 
to be made? What services are you 
going to dispense with?” the economizers 
then have a great deal of difficulty in 
telling us what programs should be 
canceled. 

I heard the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson]} discussing this 
phase of the problem recently. The 
figure he used was that only 18 cents 
out of every tax dollar goes for the pay- 
ment of the civilian processes of our 
Government, and that 82 cents out of 
every dollar goes for the payment of de- 
fense security, past wars, and various 
war benefits flowing from the cost of 
those wars. I think it important that 
the American people take stock of the 
fact that we have these divisions of 
funds in connection with our budget. 

Madam President, I think the record 
is clear that the American economy is 
going through a period of restriction, 
when, for prosperity, we must have an 
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ever-expanding economy to take care of 
the increase in population and to take 
care of the rightful increase in the de- 
mands of the people upon their Govern- 
ment for a better life. 

This political philosophical tenet I 
would have my colleagues never forget, 
for I think it is an undeniable one: Our 
constitutional forefathers gave birth to 
this Republic for the primary objective of 
promoting the general welfare of all the 
people under a system of constitutional 
self-government. That draws a great 
line of demarcation between those of us 
who say that people come first and those 
who seem to feel that things should come 
first. 

If we are to take care of the human 
value needs of the American people, I 
say to my administration today, “We 
have to do a better job of expanding this 
economy than is being done at the pres- 
ent time,” for it is in a program of re- 
striction right now. 

The economists tell us that the great- 
est expansion will not come from new 
business, desirable as new business is. I 
am for having a program which will help 
to create new business to meet new 
needs, out of which new wealth will flow 
and from which new tax dollars will flow 
into the treasuries of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of the States, and of the local 
governmental units; but the greatest 
source of expansion for our economy is 
not new business at all, but the expand- 
ing of presently existing business. 

If we are to expand presently exist- 
ing business we must have an induce- 
ment for expansion. As I tried to point 
out in my speech on July 6, the incentive 
is not there. One of the reasons why the 
incentive is not there is the tax load 
which is taken out of business at the 
present time. 

This is no new position for the senior 
Senator from Oregon. As early as 1947 
on the floor of the Senate I offered tax 
proposals by way of amendment, sug- 
gested by the Committee for Economic 
Development. I have stood by them 
ever since, for that group of business- 
men, without a Government official on 
the committee, made an analysis of the 
tax structure and economic problems 
confronting this Republic which in my 
judgment was sound. I sought to im- 
plement it with legislation. 

I do not know what the word “quit” 
means. I have not given up. 

I am satisfied that our present eco- 
nomic condition calls for the paying of 
some attention to the plight and to the 
condition of our own domestic economy 
first, before we adopt this foreign aid 
bill. This foreign aid bill should be set 
aside for a few days until we decide 
where we are going in regard to a foreign 
trade bill, until we decide what we wish 
to do in connection with a tax bill, until 
we decide what we should do in connec- 
tion with every other economic issue 
which will come before this Congress 
before we adjourn. 

It happens to be the position of the 
senior Senator from Oregon that this 
foreign aid bill ought to be the last major 
economic issue we settle in the Senate. 
The other issues have rights of priority, 
in my judgment, from the standpoint 
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of the welfare of the economy of the 
American people. 

I stand here representing the people 
of my State—not the people of West Ger- 
many, of England, of Canada, of Aus- 
tralia, of New Zealand, of France, of 
Italy, or of any other country. If I were 
to give major consideration to the 
economic interests of the people of those 
foreign countries, then I would be all in 
favor of getting the foreign aid bill be- 
hind us, so that it could not be touched 
before we get through with this session 
of Congress. But we owe it to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers to set aside the confer- 
ence report for some days until we take 
a look at the final tally sheet of the cost 
to the American taxpayer of the action 
we shall take on economic issues between 
now and shortly before adjournment. 

So I object to the scheduling of this 
conference report at this time. Every- 
one here knows that the senior Senator 
from Oregon is going to vote for a sub- 
stantial foreign aid bill before Congress 
adjourns, but I wish to take another look 
at this bill in the light of what we shall 
do or shall not do in connection with 
other economic issues between now and 
shortly before adjournment. 

Otherwise, we will hear, when the tax 
issue gets before the Senate, “Oh, but 
we just got through passing a foreign 
aid bill, only a few days ago, which calls 
for $1,818,900,000 for 1963 alone”—a bill 
which really calls for $3,618,900,000, 
when we extend it to it the life of the 
Alliance for Progress program, covered 
in the bill. 

I am worried about the Alliance for 
Progress program, I am worried about 
many features of it. I am worried about 
the reports we are getting that in some 
places among our neighbors to the south 
of us there is really no sincere effort 
being made to adopt the reforms neces- 
sary for the self-help program repre- 
sented by the Act of Bogota of 1960 and 
the Act of Punta del Este of 1962. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] 
and I represented the Senate at Bogota 
in 1960. We carried out what we were 
satisfied was the consensus of opinion of 
the Congress of the United States; that 
we should make clear at Bogotá that the 
United States would participate in an 
economic aid program for Latin America 
conditioned by the understanding that 
Latin America would help itself, and we 
did not mean would “help itself“ to 
American funds. We meant that Latin 
America would engage in a self-help 
program, whereby it would assume re- 
sponsibility for paying its fair share of 
the load of economic, legal, social, and 
political reform so essential in a good 
many of those countries if they are really 
to be effective in raising the standard of 
living of the masses of the people of 
Latin America. 

PROBLEMS IN ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

No one could state the situation better 
than did the President of the United 
States in one of his great historic 
speeches in support of the Alliance for 
Progress program. In effect he said, 
“Unless they follow this kind of program 
of evolution, they will be confronted 
with revolution.” Unless there is a rais- 
ing of the standard of living of the 
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masses of people in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries, communism will take 
over. That is as certain as that dawn 
follows the night. 

I repeat the phrase to which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama seemed to object 
some time ago. The pouring of millions 
of American taxpayer dollars into Latin 
America will not raise the standard of 
living of the masses of the people of 
Latin America unless Latin America en- 
gages in a program of self-help. If 
pouring millions of dollars into Latin 
America should result only in the oli- 
garchs of Latin America making greater 
profits to invest in Swiss and New York 
banks, we would speed the day of Com- 
munist revolution in Latin America and 
not postpone it. For that reason I say 
that in connection with the entire for- 
eign aid program we owe a duty to the 
taxpayers of the United States to sur- 
round the loans and grants with irre- 
vocable restrictions so that they will be 
available only if, as, and when tax re- 
form, interest reform, land reform, and 
various legal reforms essential to the 
democratic way of life and consonant 
with freedom, and not consonant with 
any other form of government, are 
adopted by our Latin American neigh- 
bors. 

Madam President, we will not help that 
cause by agreeing to the conference re- 
port today before we consider some of the 
other issues. For that reason I shall 
move later, as I close my speech, to post- 
pone further consideration of the report 
until at least August 1. 

TAX BURDEN IS DEPRESSING ECONOMY 

But speaking about the need for ex- 
panding our economy, I sought to discuss 
the subject on July 6, after I had pointed 
out that the combined debt of all the 
free nations of the world was $504 bil- 
lion. Of that $504 billion, the national 
debt of the United States alone was $295 
billion, leaving the combined debt of the 
rest of the free world at $209 billion— 
many billions of dollars less than the 
debt of the United States alone. At that 
time I suggested, and repeat today, that 
our only hope of reducing that debt is to 
expand and not to restrict our economy. 
If we would expand our economy, we 
must expand existing businesses as well 
as create a desire on the part of entre- 
preneurs to start new businesses. Most 
of the expansion of our economy will 
come from existing businesses. 

I am disturbed and alarmed at the 
number of businessmen who say to me, 
“I am trying to get my business in the 
black so I can sell it.“ Businessmen are 
not talking about expanding; they are 
talking about selling their businesses. 
That attitude will not result in an ex- 
panding economy. I should like to see 
business after business increase its ca- 
pacity with resulting employment power. 

Little has been said in our debates in 
the Senate in recent weeks about the 
chronic unemployment problem in the 
United States, and the prospects of un- 
employment increasing as automation 
increases. Those conditions make it all 
the more important that we try to do 
things that will encourage an expansion 
of existing facilities and the creation of 
new business. We are not going to do so 
with a 52-percent corporate tax. 
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I made my suggestion on July 6 before 
I read anything about the recommenda- 
tions of economists. They made their 
recommendations a few days later. 
Senators will find that in a speech on 
July 6 I said that a prima facie case could 
be made for reducing corporate taxes 
as much as 4 percent, certainly down to 
50 percent, in all probability to 48 per- 
cent; and I think a good prima facie case 
existed for cutting such taxes to 46 per- 
cent. 

Now some of the leading economists in 
the country are telling us the same thing. 
The idea did not come out of my head. 
It was only the result of reading and 
studying what authorities in the field had 
been warning the Congress about for 
some time. Yet we continue to pour 
millions and millions of dollars into for- 
eign aid. Weare doing little for our own 
economy. For years I have stood with 
wonderful colleagues in the Senate for a 
tax reduction to the lower brackets. I 
once proposed in the Senate a tax reduc- 
tion by raising the personal exemption 
to $1,000. We were finally able to get 
a vote on an exemption of $800. We lost. 

But had we adopted either the $800 
or the $1,000 exemption at that time, in 
my judgment our economy would be more 
viable and healthy than it is at the 
present time. 

I am in favor of taking such action 
now, because as we make the cuts in the 
lower income brackets of the many, the 
tax experts tell me that such savings will 
flow, almost in their entirety, into the 
cash registers of the Main Streets of 
America, That kind of stimulation is 
needed. 

As an argument against the senior 
Senator from Oregon, it is said, “Ah, 
but what he proposes, of course, is to in- 
crease the deficit. What he proposes is 
financial irresponsibility, because the re- 
sult of the tax program that he stands 
for is bound to increase the national 
deficit.” 

So it is—but temporarily. 

These are things worse than a tempo- 
rary national deficit. Unemployed peo- 
ple are worse from the standpoint of 
their economic plight. Those human be- 
ings are entitled to our protection and 
our assistance. The time has come for 
us to give some attention to the unem- 
ployed in America in many ways. One 
of the ways we can do so is through the 
kind of tax reduction that the senior 
Senator from Oregon stands for. It 
would help to expand business and pro- 
duce a quick increase in purchasing 
power on the part of the employees who 
pay taxes, and that increase in their 
purchasing power would create new jobs 
as a result of the expansion of the econ- 
omy. 

At the rate of unemployment and un- 
used production we are now experienc- 
ing, we are going to have considerable 
deficits anyway, so it is not a question of 
whether or not to permit a deficit. 

Above all, I am more interested in 
doing what needs to be done in our own 
country than in appropriating so much 
to aid the needy elsewhere in the world. 
That does not mean that I am not in 
favor of aiding the needy in the free 
nations of the world. But if I have to 
make the choice—and I think the 
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choice is before us—as to whether we 
are going to strengthen now the econ- 
omy of this country, and thereby help 
the American people, or weaken the 
economy of this country, in order to 
pour millions of dollars into other coun- 
tries, in some instances well able to take 
care of their own needs to a greater 
extent than they have been taking care 
of them, my choice is clear. I intend to 
aid my own country. 

The economy of this country, I say 
respectfully but critically, is not being 
strengthened by Congress in this session. 
We are not strengthening it if we pass 
today the conference report on foreign 
aid until we come closer to taking a look 
at the totality of the economie action 
in this country prior to adjournment. 

I have a few other statistics with 
which I wish to refresh the memory of 
the Senate today. I wish to point out 
that the figure of $295 billion of our na- 
tional debt is a 1961 figure. We know 
that it is edging over the $300 billion 
mark by the end of 1962. 

Since the close of World War II, be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1946, we have 
spent about $90 billion in foreign aid, 
including Public Law 480 funds, through 
fiscal year 1961. Again I respectfully say 
to my friend from Alabama that that is 
not peanuts. It represents what I said 
earlier this morning, to which he took 
exception, of our pouring hundreds of 
millions of dollars through foreign aid 
into various countries of the world. I 
simply say that the time has come to call 
a halt to so much, to take a look, to see 
whether or not the senior Senator from 
Oregon and others who share his view- 
point are right or wrong when we say 
that many of these countries can do a 
better job of helping themselves. i 

I have already talked about the fact 
that we are not getting adequate support 
from our allies by way of either economic 
aid or manpower support in southeast 
Asia. 

I wish to say a few things about NATO, 
for I believe it is true there also. Some- 
times I get the notion, as I listen to 
some of our friends from Europe, that 
they are laboring under the illusion that 
we need NATO more than they do. Of 
course that is not the case. We need 
NATO, for NATO is vital to the defense 
of freedom in the world. However, let 
us not overlook the fact that our Euro- 
pean allies need it to. In fact, the first 
assault could well be on Europe. Cer- 
tainly from the standpoint of defense 
and security, we need it less than these 
European allies. 

So I say that our grants of military 
aid since 1946 through 1961 come to 
about $29 billion, and loans of military 
aid come to about $84 million. Let us 
take a look at that figure: $29 billion 
in outright grants, complete gifts, for 
military aid; only $84 million in loans. 

I am not quarreling with the action 
we took at that time, because many of 
these millions were given to Europe 
with which to rehabilitate Europe, to 
build up the defenses of Europe, which 
had been destroyed by the imperialist 
governments of Germany and Italy. 
They were essential to their defense and 
ours. Had we not used the Marshall 
plan and the NATO funds in order to 
rebuild Europe, there is no doubt in my 
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mind that Europe today would be a part 
of the Communist area of the world. 
Therefore, let no one say that the senior 
Senator from Oregon is deploring what 
we have done. 

In recent years I have been critical 
of our foreign aid program, and I have 
sought to add amendments to it. Some 
of them have been adopted. I have been 
insisting in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on increasing the percentage of 
loans and decreasing the percentage of 
grants. We have made some progress, 
I respectfully say, but not enough. I 
stand ready for correction, and will put 
the exact figure in the record later, if 
I can have that understanding, but I be- 
lieve that as of now the ratio in foreign 
aid is about 66 percent grants and 34 
percent loans. Counsel for the commit- 
tee tells me I am approximately right. 
That is down from what it was a decade 
ago, when over 90 percent was outright 
gifts, and less than 10 percent loans. 

However, let us not be misled about 
the loan figure, either, because a loan 
is no better than the possibility of its 
repayment. Any loan that does not re- 
sult in repayment is, in fact, a gift. We 
hope that the repayment record will im- 
prove, but there is adequate ground for 
improvement in the record of the re- 
payment of loans. 

The point I am seeking to drive home 
is that we have poured, not millions, but 
billions of dollars into the defense and 
rehabilitation of the free world since 
1946. One of the reasons that these 
allies and other free nations of the world 
have such a small national debt now, 
compared to ours, is that the American 
taxpayer really has paid off their debt 
for them. 

It is finally sinking in that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, my colleagues will find 
when they get home this fall, will say 
to them in increasing numbers, and I 
believe rightfully, “When are you going 
to ask the taxpayers of other free coun- 
tries to assume a commensurate burden 
with us?” 

UNILATERAL ACTION BY UNITED STATES SHOULD 
STOP 

I am not going to continue to vote in- 
discriminately for foreign aid programs, 
as we have been doing, The cost of 
NATO should be shared to a greater ex- 
tent by the other NATO countries. The 
cost of the southeast Asian operation 
ought to be shared by the United Na- 
tions. We are headed for very serious 
trouble if we set ourselves up as the 
police force of the world. Theoretically 
and philosophically, the United Nations 
is intended for that purpose. 

I will continue to take the position I 
have been taking in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of asking pertinent 
questions as to what the evidence shows 
as to who else is sufficiently interested 
in freedom in southeast Asia that they 
are willing to spend their money and 
their blood along with ours. The time 
has come to let the American people 
fully understand that we cannot con- 
tinue operation on a unilateral basis in 
southeast Asia without an increasing 
loss of American lives. I, for one, do 
not intend to ignore the French history, 
for France sacrificed thousands of the 
flower of her manhood for years in 
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southeast Asia, trying to do the job on a 
unilateral basis, and France failed. 
What happened inside France? Read 
what the historians are already writing 
about that era of French history. They 
point out that the French policy in 
southeast Asia finally resulted in a sit- 
uation within France that led to seri- 
ous political repercussions. 

I view with great concern the possi- 
bility of a 90 percent or greater uni- 
lateral U.S. action in southeast Asia, with 
a resulting increase in the loss of Ameri- 
can boys; for when those flag-draped 
coffins start coming back to the ports of 
the West, the American people will have 
a good many questions to ask about who 
else in the world is willing to sacrifice 
their young men for freedom in south- 
east Asia. I know the flag can be waved 
into tatters, seeking to give the impres- 
sion that we can do it alone. But we 
cannot do it alone. We should not be 
expected to do it alone. 

TRADE POLICY ALSO SHOULD BE CONSIDERED FIRST 


In my judgment, the postponement of 
action on the foreign aid conference re- 
port for a few days will be about as 
healthy a notice as we can serve on the 
world about our increasing concern in 
the whole field of foreign aid. From 
an educational standpoint in regard 
to enlightening the world as to the 
concern we have in the United States 
Senate about the whole foreign policy 
program, we should postpone until Au- 
gust 1 the further consideration of the 
conference report, so that we may have 
more time in which to study it and gain 
a better idea of what the program of 
the Senate will be with respect to foreign 
trade practices, 

Madam President, I hope that no 
Member of the Senate thinks that a 
foreign trade bill which will be reported 
by the committee will sail right through 
this body without any suggestions of 
amendments or without any amendments 
to it. It is my judgment that, as of now, 
the foreign trade bill, when it comes to 
the floor of the Senate, will be the sub- 
ject of a highly enlightening but edu- 
cational debate for several days. For 
example, the senior Senator from Oregon 
will offer an amendment in respect to 
trade relations between the United 
States and Canada. 

NORTHWEST LUMBER PROBLEM NEEDS ATTENTION 

As I stated yesterday in the Senate, 
and the day before as a witness before 
the Committee on Commerce, I do not 
propose to sit in the Senate and vote to 
liquidate the economy of my State. The 
lumber issue is so serious that, in my 
judgment, that is exactly what is being 
done by our failure to take the necessary 
protective action against the competi- 
tion of Canadian lumber, which is sub- 
sidized, directly or indirectly, by the 
Canadian Government. The lumber- 
men of my State of Oregon and those of 
Washington are not concerned about 
competing with Canadian lumber mills, 
but they are concerned about competing 
with the Canadian Government assisted 
by the Government of the United States. 
They are making their views pretty 
clearly known. A meeting will take 
place in Portland, Oreg., tomorrow night, 
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which I shall attend, and in which I ex- 
pect to hear a considerable amount of 
opinion expressed to me by lumbermen 
who asked for the meeting, and who 
have made very clear their complete 
dissatisfaction with this administration's 
handling of the lumber issue. The 
senior Senator from Oregon likewise is 
completely dissatisfied with this ad- 
ministration’s handling of the lumber 
issue, because of the more than 200 lum- 
ber mills which have been shut down in 
my State in the last 12 months. 

In due course of time, in connection 
with the debate which will undoubtedly 
develop during the consideration of the 
foreign trade bill, I shall present a large 
pile of the auctioneers’ announcements 
and descriptions of the property of mill 
after mill which has been put up for 
auction as junk. 

I have said to this administration: 
“Your policy on lumber amounts to ex- 
porting American jobs to Canada.” Ido 
not propose to increase American unem- 
ployment. I am not impressed with the 
Maritime Administration’s testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce. That 
is why I replied to it the day before 
yesterday, when Mr. Alexander, the 
Administrator, was present. Mr. Alex- 
ander did not propose a single alterna- 
tive suggestion as to what might be done 
about the crisis in American lumber. 
The attitude of this administration to 
date has been an attitude of no action. 
So I have invited the President of the 
United States to come out to Oregon and 
explain his position to the people of my 
State. Let him come out to Oregon and 
justify to the people of that State—yes, 
and to the people of Washington and of 
Idaho, also—the great shot in the arm 
to the Canadian economy which we gave 
not so many days ago to the tune of 
many millions of dollars, on what I 
know is the theory, and not only the 
theory, but the explanation, of the ad- 
ministration, that if it were not given, 
there would be economic chaos in 
Canada. 

Within a few hours after the United 
States made these millions of dollars of 
loans to Canada, what did Canada do? 
Canada proceeded to increase the im- 
posts and duties on a whole series of 
American goods to be shipped into 
Canada. Some reciprocity, this. Some 
appreciation, this. 

EFFECTIVE ACTION NEEDED PROMPTLY 


Western Senators have suggested 
modifications of the Jones Act or the re- 
peal of the Jones Act, and some of us 
have suggested that a temporary quota 
be placed on Canadian lumber coming 
into this country. We believed our pro- 
posal was fair. We sought a temporary 
quota to be fixed at the point of the last 
10-year average of importation of Cana- 
dian lumber to the United States. We 
proposed that Canadian lumber might 
continue to come into the United States 
free up to that average point of the last 
10 years. But at that point we proposed 
that Canada pay an import duty, so as 
to put Canadian producers on an equal 
plane with American mills. 

Madam President, as you well know, 
because you have attended these confer- 
ences, we have never at any time asked 
to put a tariff duty on Canadian lumber, 
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on a temporary basis, at a point that 
would put our mills in a position where 
they would have a competitive advantage 
over Canadian mills. We have asked 
only for a temporary quota, which would 
make it possible for our mills to compete 
equally with the Canadian mills; be- 
cause, given an equal break, we can com- 
pete. That has been our position. 

That has been our position. But what 
do we get from this administration? 
What do we get from the Commerce De- 
partment? What do we get from the 
Maritime Commission? What do we get 
from the State Department? What do 
we get from the White House? “No”; 
that is their answer. And I am fed up 
with it, and my people are fed up with 
it. It cannot be justified. 

Oh, we are told they will take it under 
study, and will appoint a new study 
committee. But Madam President, this 
administration is becoming as bad as 
the last administration insofar as study 
processes are concerned. The adminis- 
tration has the facts on the Canadian 
lumber problem. There is not a single 
fact involved in this issue that this ad- 
ministration does not know. 

So again I say, “Come on, give us 
some action; we are entitled to it“ be- 
cause I take the President at his word, 
and he means his word. I say that in 
my judgment the President has not been 
fully informed by his advisers in regard 
to what the facts are. I think he sim- 
ply has not had time to fully inform 
himself. But I wish to say the facts are 
against his administration; and the time 
has come for the President to issue some 
orders in regard to this lumber problem, 
or come out and tell my people his jus- 
tification for giving this great loan of 
millions of dollars to Canada—and I am 
for the loan—but not taking a course of 
action which will protect our lumber 
mills from going broke. Madam Pres- 
ident, it is one thing to say that if we 
do not do this, the economy of Canada 
will go broke; but I repeat my question 
to the President: “Mr. President, what 
am I going to say to the lumber mills 
in the Pacific Northwest that are going 
broke because of the failure of your ad- 
ministration to give to the lumber in- 
dustry the protection it has a right to 
expect from any administration? 

“How do you justify furnishing Can- 
ada a market at the expense not of the 
entire country but at the expense of the 
Pacific Northwest?” The President told 
us that he did not intend by his trade 
program to do irreparable injury to 
American industry. But I say today, 
from this floor, to the President, that 
by this action he is doing it—not person- 
ally, but through his administration, for, 
in view of the facts, it is clear that U.S. 
lumber mills are going broke, and that 
fact does not give aid to the increasing 
numbers of people in my State who are 
unemployed. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I commend the Senator 
from Oregon for his very eloquent com- 
ments on this matter—not only those in 
regard to the lumber industry—and I 
am in accord with his views on the facts 
he has advanced in that connection. 
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I should like to ask him why it is that 
Canadian lumber has such a competitive 
advantage over lumber coming from the 
Senator’s State and from other North- 
west States? 

PROBLEM OF JONES ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I am 
delighted to reply to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, particuarly at a time when my dis- 
tinguished, lovely, and very able col- 
league [Mrs. NEUBERGER] is in the chair. 
My colleague [Mrs. NEUBERGER] has in- 
troduced a bill on the Jones Act; and 
that bill deals with one phase of this 
problem. The Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson] and I and other Sena- 
tors have introduced another bill, deal- 
ing with the same act. In that way, we 
are able to approach this matter with al- 
ternative proposals. I have commended 
my colleague [Mrs. NEUBERGER] for the 
introduction of her bill, and I repeat that 
commendation today, because I thought 
we should get both alternatives before 
the administration. Her bill proposes 
that the Jones Act be repealed. The 
Magnuson bill proposes that the Jones 
Act be modified in regard to the freight 
costs for lumber. 

As the Senator from Connecticut 
knows, our American lumber mills have 
to ship their lumber in American bot- 
toms; they cannot use foreign ships. The 
Jones Act is an old one; it has been on 
the statute books for approximately 34 
years. It is a defense act; it was put on 
the statute books in order to protect the 
American merchant marine, because it 
was recognized—and rightly so—that we 
sorely need a merchant marine for secu- 
rity and defense purposes in time of war, 
as well as for economic reasons in time 
of peace. And how right we were, for I 
happen to know that—although I shall 
not repeat the details now—as a result 
of a certain judicial job I did for the 
Secretary of the Navy during World War 
II, in connection with helping to get 
some radio operators to man new Amer- 
ican ships. At that time we had lost a 
very large number of radio operators, 
along with other personnel, because our 
losses of convoys in World War II were 
much greater than the American people 
realized at the time; and the Jones Act 
was put on the books in order to give the 
American people some reasonable guar- 
antee that we would always have an ade- 
quate merchant marine. So it provided 
that American industry, in shipping lum- 
ber, for example, from the west coast to 
the east coast—and it is in the East that 
we have this competition with Canada; 
it is primarily in the East, and also in the 
Middle West—would have to use Amer- 
ican bottoms. But the Canadian mills 
of British Columbia ship their lumber 
to the east coast of the United States in 
foreign bottoms, and thereby save many 
dollars per thousand board feet. Asis to 
be expected, there is some dispute in the 
record as to how much of a saving that 
is; but the figures vary all the way from 
$2 to one figure which I recall in the 
hearings—$14. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Thirteen dollars. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
says the figure is 813. My own judgment 
is that, on the average, the Canadian 
mills obtain approximately a $7 per 
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thousand board feet advantage, right 
there. 

Mr. BUSH. What is the price involved, 
and what percentage is the advantage? 

Mr. MORSE. That depends on the 
type of lumber; but this lumber is selling 
for $40 or $50 or $60 per thousand board 
feet. 

Mr. BUSH. So the percentage differ- 
ence is more than 10 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; the difference 
is substantial. In fact, our lumber oper- 
ators say that if this were the only ad- 
vantage the Canadian mills had, they 
could not compete successfully. A rela- 
tively small percentage of lumber is 
shipped by water. Most of it goes by 
rail; but it is the coastal mills which 
usually use ocean freight which are hav- 
ing the most trouble. At one time we 
enjoyed 90 percent of this Midwest- 
Eastern market; but the last figures I 
saw showed that we are down to 30 
percent. 

Oh, the statisticians downtown are re- 
markable creatures. They like to talk 
in terms of averages. But, you see, a 
U.S. lumber mill goes broke often be- 
cause of its location in respect to the 
competitive advantage that a Cana- 
dian mill has over it. So I have 
talked about the more than 200 mills in 
Oregon and Washington that have 
closed their doors in the last 12 months; 
but this Government sits idly by and 
does nothing about it, even though this 
administration has been told about this 
situation for months. 

We may not have many votes, but we 
belong to the Union. And, Madam 
President, there is much in the sentence 
I just spoke, for the tidewater mills are 
the ones that are closing down—the 
mills in the coastal towns, rather than 
the mills in the interior, although many 
of the interior mills are closing, too. But 
I refer now particularly to the tide- 
water mills, those along the coast— 
mills which, in many instances, have no 
railroad facilities; in many instances 
there is no railroad for miles, They are 
dependent upon water transportation, 
and our Government sits idly by and 
provides them with no competitive ad- 
vantage equal to that of the Canadian 
mill, because we say, We are not going 
to touch the Jones Act.” 

So far as I am concerned, the Jones 
Act is no sacred cow in our economy. 
Iam in favor of keeping the Jones Act, or 
at least drastically modifying it, al- 
though my colleague has a pretty tough 
case to answer. She points out that, 
after all, there are relatively few mari- 
time workers left. I think her figures are 
that there are some 400 or 900 maritime 
workers involved in manning those 
ships. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator will yield, 
are there other factors 

Mr. MORSE. I am coming to them. 
Unfortunately, the Senator has asked 
me a question in regard to which the in- 
formation and answer I have are full to 
the brim, and I welcome the opportu- 
nity to once again try to educate my 
administration with respect to the prob- 
lem. I just hope sometime somebody 
down there will join a reading society 
and read, because we have put this in 
print time and time again. I have al- 
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most come to the conclusion that we have 
in this administration, at the upper level, 
a new nonreading society in American 
politics. 

Let me give another cause of the com- 
petitive advantage that the Canadian 
mills have over the American mills—— 

Mr. BUSH. May I say to the Senator, 
parenthetically, that I am sympathetic 
with his educational exercise. 

Mr. MORSE. I did my best to edu- 
cate the administration when it was of 
the same party as Senators on the other 
side of the aisle. I am nonpartisan in 
this effort. I am trying to do the same 
for my administration. 

Mr. BUSH. I am afraid the Senator 
will have a more difficult task this time, 
and I am sympathetic with his efforts. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not have any suc- 
cess with the administration of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, but I never give 
up hope. I hope I shall have more suc- 
cess with this one. I speak jocularly in 
that respect. 

FOREST SERVICE POLICIES NEED CHANGING 


All joking aside, let me give the Sen- 
ate the next point, which shows the 
great advantage the Canadian mill has 
over the American mill. The Canadian 
Government, as a matter of governmen- 
tal policy, has made it very clear—and 
we put into the record in our hearings 
the statements of their officials—that 
they will see to it that the Canadian 
mills get their logs at a price consid- 
erably below the price for which the 
American mills get their logs from our 
Government. This raises the whole 
question of the service policy in the 
lumber industry. 

Let me stick with the Canadian situa- 
tion first. Our lumbermen will tell us— 
and I have gone into the matter enough 
to satisfy myself that they are unanswer- 
ably right—that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is cooperative; that the Canadian 
Government sees that the Canadian mills 
are sold Government logs at a price much 
below that at which the American mills 
can buy logs, so that they cannot suc- 
cessfully compete with the Canadian 
mills at the price which the American 
mills have to pay for their logs. 

The Forest Service will throw back at 
us immediately, “Ah, but the American 
buyers, when we have these auctions for 
American logs, bid up the price above 
even the appraised price that we put 
on the logs.” 

They think the unthinking will stop at 
that point and that they will rationalize 
that it is a justification for the American 
Forest Service policy. But the Forest 
Service policy of our Government can- 
not be justified. That is why the Sen- 
ate has been hearing me and others 
from the West say the time has come 
to get the U.S, Forest Service back into 
the Government, under the control of 
the Government, subject to the policies 
given the Forest Service to administer. 

That is not what has happened in the 
Forest Service over the years. ‘The For- 
est Service has become a little dynasty 
of its own, practically independent of the 
Department of Agriculture. So, when we 
call on the Department of Agriculture 
for testimony at a Senate hearing, who 
comes? The head of the Forest Service, 
but no one from the secretariat level in 
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the Department of Agriculture. The As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
supposed to have under his jurisdiction 
supervision of the Forest Service, does 
not appear. We listen to the techni- 
cians. 

There is another great department 
which has jurisdiction of thousands and 
thousands of acres of the people’s timber, 
the Department of the Interior, with its 
Bureau of Land Management. When 
the Department of Interior is called upon 
to send a witness, who comes? Either 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Un- 
der Secretary of the Interior to speak for 
the Interior Department policy, and he 
brings technicians from the Bureau of 
Land Management with him. There is 
all the difference in the world between 
those two departments. This raises an 
issue of what kind of Forest Service pol- 
icy we have. We have one that needs 
thorough revamping, revision, and over- 
hauling. 

I have said to Mr. Freeman, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and I said it to him as 
recently as yesterday, in a letter, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has a firm 
duty to make clear to the lumber industry 
that he, as Secretary of Agriculture, is 
going to be the final determiner of For- 
est Service policy, and not the techni- 
cians in the Forest Service. 

An interesting case is being made to 
show that the policy of the Bonneville 
Power Administration is to sell Federal 
power as cheaply and as widely as pos- 
sible, whereas the Forest Service policy 
is to restrict sales and keep prices up. 

One might almost conclude that a lot 
of competition is needed in the case of a 
Government enterprise as much as in 
private enterprise. 

The Forest Service should take lessons 
from the BPA in how to serve prospec- 
tive customers, how to stimulate busi- 
ness activity in the region it serves, and 
how to create jobs instead of eliminating 
them, 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Would the Senator care 
to tell us how it is that the Canadian 
Government makes logs available to Ca- 
nadian mills at so much lower prices? 

Mr. MORSE. The Canadian Govern- 
ment owns the logs. This is Canadian 
governmental property. The Govern- 
ment sells it to the mills. 

Mr. BUSH. So it is Government- 
owned property? 

Mr. MORSE. It is Government- 
owned property. In fact, most of our 
lumber mills buy U.S.-owned lumber. 

Mr. BUSH. Are not our lands leased 
to private operation? 

Mr. MORSE. No. 

Mr.BUSH. Does the Government sell 
logs to our lumber mills? 

Mr. MORSE. The Government sells 
logs to our lumber mills under the so- 
called auction system, wherein the Forest 
Service puts on the logs an appraisal 
price below which they cannot go, In 
my judgment, the appraisal price is too 
high to begin with, but the Forest Service 
policy is a restrictive policy that does not 
offer our lumber mills an adequate sup- 
ply of logs to operate. So they take ad- 
vantage of our lumber operators. 
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Let me give the Senator a summary of 
the testimony of a mill operator, because 
I hit them with this argument every 
time I go to a lumbermen’s meeting. I 
have said, All right, give me an answer 
to the Forest Service’s arguments.” 

Right into my teeth they say, “Yes, 
Mr. Senator, the lumber operators bid 
for these logs at prices higher than their 
appraised value. That happens.” 

Well, here is the testimony of a lum- 
ber operator: “What would you do, Mr. 
Senator? You bought a mill. You are 
employing X number of men. If you idle 
that mill, it still costs you a great amount 
of money to keep it idle. Just closing 
down the mill does not mean you are 
saved a heavy expense. You have a re- 
sponsibility to those workers, so you go 
to the auction. You have to buy some 
logs if you are going to stay in business. 
You always hope the price will go up 
in the next 12 months. You always have 
to decide, ‘How much will I lose if I buy 
logs at the price the other competitors 
will force me to pay, compared to what I 
will lose if I close my mill?’” 

I know these lumber operators. They 
are a group of men of deep social con- 
science. They do not like to lay off 
men. They do not like to see families 
on relief. 

Furthermore, the lumber operator 
says, “And you have another selfish in- 
terest, Mr. Senator, in regard to clos- 
ing down the mill. You hope to re- 
open. If you close down, the men may 
not be around later. They will not 
stay there. If you open 12 months later, 
you may have great difficulty getting 
the men you need. You will lose your 
experienced men.” 

After all, there are dollars and cents 
involved in keeping a crew, as the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Buss], who 
is a distinguished businessman, knows. 
There is no economy in closing down for 
8 or 9 months, or for 10 months, and 
then opening up, getting more men— 
men who are not familiar with the saws, 
men who are not familiar with the sit- 
uation, men who are not familiar with 
the operation. There is a great loss if 
it is necessary to retrain within the 
plant the new employees needed. 

So it is asked, “What do we do?” The 
answer is, “We bid to get the timber, 
more than we know we ought to bid and 
more than we know we can get out of 
it at present prices, in the hope that 
there will be a great resurgence in the 
housing program, in the hope that there 
will be a great resurgence in the build- 
ing program across the country, in the 
hope that the prices will go up.” 

They gamble. Who does not, in busi- 
ness? So they give that explanation. 

“But,” it may be asked, “what can 
we do about it, Mr. Senator?” I am glad 
to answer the question as to what we 
can do about it. 

The Forest Service has what is known 
as an allowable cut figure for every na- 
tional forest in this country. The Forest 
Service determines what is the conser- 
vation point. The Forest Service deter- 
mines how much timber can be taken 
out of the Willamette Forest, the Sius- 
law Forest, the Umpqua Forest, or any 
of the other national forests, to main- 
tain a sound, sustained yield program, 
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which is what we call the conservation 
program, to provide for a cut that will 
not go further than the regrowth, a cut 
which will guarantee to American boys 
and girls 100 years from today adequate 
timber with which to build their houses. 
That is known as the allowable cut fig- 
ure. 

But the lumbermen will tell us that 
the Forest Service does not begin to 
approach the allowable cut. Again, the 
Forest Service talks in terms of aver- 
ages. 

I understand that Mr. Cliff, the head 
of the Forest Service, is a little piqued 
at the senior Senator from Oregon be- 
cause I said he did a “snow job” on us— 
or tried to do it, in the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate. But I did not agree 
to what he said, because I knew his aver- 
ages bore very little relationship to the 
reality of practice on the part of the 
Forest Service in national forest after 
national forest. I say to Mr. Cliff today 
from the floor of the Senate, “You tried 
to do a ‘snow job’ on us, but you did not 
get by with it.“ And I say, “Mr. Cliff, 
I am still waiting for the Forest Service 
to go ahead with the reforms of pro- 
cedure necessary in order to protect to a 
greater degree than you are now pro- 
tecting the legitimate economic interests 
and rights of the lumber industry of my 
State, including not only the operators 
of the mills but also the workers in the 
mills and the businessmen in the lumber 
communities, who are all entirely de- 
pendent for their prosperity and liveli- 
hood upon a mill located in their midst.” 

I say to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, the chief source of income for the 
people of my State is lumber. We are 
what is often called a one-economy 
State. We are a lumber State. I pray 
that soon we shall have such a diversity 
in my State that we shall not be so de- 
pendent upon lumber, but we are de- 
pendent upon it, so the Forest Service 
has a responsibility to proceed to offer 
more timber for sale, to come nearer to 
the allowable cut; and that is all the 
present activity means. 

What is the alibi of the Forest Service? 
They say, “Oh, but you people in Con- 
gress do not give us enough money.” 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, will the 
Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I will come back to that 
after the question, because I want to pin 
that down today. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has painted 
a very dramatic and serious picture. I 
am sympathetic along with him. 

In my State we face possibilities of a 
similarly tragic nature, if the trade bill 
sent to the Senate by the House should 
be put into effect by this administration 
without some amendments. I am de- 
lighted to hear that the Senator plans 
to offer some amendments. They are in 
line, in a general way, with my own 
thinking about the bill. 

The Senator mentioned that several 
hundred people might be put out of work 
in mill A, and I am sure there are other 
mills involved. The Senator mentioned 
that 100 mills have shut down or might 
have to shut down, in view of the desper- 
ately competitive situation. 

I ask the Senator whether the people 
in that area who have been put out of 
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work, or those who have the mills which 
have had to shut down, will get very 
much comfort out of the so-called trade 
and life adjustment features of the pro- 
posed Trade Act? I wonder if the Sen- 
ator has any view about that. 

Mr. MORSE. I will tell the Senator 
how they feel about it. They are hand- 
ing out handbills at the entrances to 
some of our mills. 

Did I put that into the Recorp on 
July 6? No. I put it in my communica- 
tion to the President. 

I will tell Senators about the hand- 
bill, which is being handed out at some 
mills. It says: 

Wanted: 700 Japanese people. Must be 
citizens of Japan. Apply for visas to Senator 
Morse, of Oregon, and Mrs. EDITH GREEN, of 
Oregon. Jobs are available in plywood fac- 
tories and offices as soon as Mr. Kennedy’s 
trade bill passes. Rice will be furnished. 
Wages will be the same as those paid in 
Japan. Other fringe benefits will be paid the 
same as in Japan. Applications taken at 
Irving Road, just off Highway 99. 


That is their answer to this adminis- 
tration in connection with another phase 
of this problem, which I shall discuss 
later. 

Iam not in a hurry to vote on this con- 
ference report. I might as well make the 
record now as well as another time, 
80 I will make it this afternoon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that he could multiply the ex- 
perience in the lumber industry and what 
has happened there, as so ably described, 
many, many times, perhaps even hun- 
dreds of times, if we should get free 
trade in America and should pass the 
President’s proposed trade bill? 

Mr. MORSE. I am suggesting we not 
act on the conference report on foreign 
aid until we first give consideration to 
the trade bill and to the tax bill, because 
they are all inseparable, intermingled 
economic issues. We ought to take a 
look at the whole picture before we de- 
cide to act on this conference report, be- 
cause we may find ourselves in the posi- 
tion that we shall wish to send it back to 
conference with instructions. 

Here is one vote to do it—here is one 
vote to do it, I say, if we cannot get some 
relief from the administration with re- 
gard to the type of problems I raise this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the Senator. I shall vote that 
way myself. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall come back to 
this point I was making in regard to what 
is the reaction of our workers in my 
State. I tell Senators this is too hot to 
handle—too hot to handle if one tries to 
sustain the administration’s policy. So 
I have invited the President out to see 
what kind of a job he can do with this 
“hot potato.” 

Mr. WILEY. Is he going? 

Mr. MORSE. All joking aside, we 
must protect our own economy if we are 
going to protect our security. We are 
not protecting our economy. 
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Mr. BUSH. Do these workers realize 
what the trade bill that the Senator is 
discussing would do with respect to their 
own lives, and that the answer to the 
unemployed will be to put them on the 
dole and try to retrain millworkers in 
the lumber mills for some other occupa- 
tion, moving them to some other part 
of the country? Have the people in Ore- 
gon considered that possibility yet? 

Mr. MORSE. In all honesty, I do not 
believe that, as of now, the people could 
pass an examination on the foreign trade 
bill, and they should not be expected to 
do so. But I will tell the Senator what 
they have a right to expect. They have 
a right to expect that the senior Senator 
from Oregon will take the facts to them. 
I intend to do so. 

Madam President, one of the reasons 
that the Forest Service gives for not put- 
ting logs up for sale to the extent of the 
allowable cut in the various forests is 
that Congress has not appropriated 
enough money for the necessary person- 
nel to prepare for the sale. The argu- 
ment is “phony” from two standpoints. 

We are dealing with a business oper- 
ation. It is a proprietary operation of 
the Federal Government. It is not sound 
business to let hundreds of thousands of 
board feet of overripe, diseased, insect- 
infected, and windblown timber go to 
waste. So I am sorry that the Forest 
Service plays that kind of politics on the 
issue. 

To the Forest Service I say, “All you 
are doing by that below-the-belt polit- 
ical argument is putting your friends in 
Congress”—and I happen to be a friend 
of a sound forest program — in such a 
position that all they can do is to take 
the facts to the American people, and 
those facts will not accrue to the credit 
of the U.S. Forest Service.” 

What the Forest Service had better do 
is to cooperate with us in trying to man- 
age the forests on a better business man- 
agement basis than the record of the 
Forest Service to date shows. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I gather from the 
remarks of the able Senator that the 
reason lumbermen pay higher prices for 
the logs than they would like to is that 
there is such a shortage of them at the 
public auction. If more logs were sold 
at auction—perhaps if twice as many 
were offered—the price would be less. 

Mr. MORSE, That is the point I make. 

Year after year the Congress has been 
appropriating to the Forest Service more 
money than the Forest Service has re- 
quested. We have to cram it down their 
throats. In fairness to the Forest Serv- 
ice, it must comply with the budgetary 
requests of the President through the 
Bureau of the Budget. But it is not 
“cricket” for the Forest Service to try 
to pass the buck to Congress and leave 
the impression with our constitutents 
that we in the Congress are responsi- 
ble for the fact that the Service does 
not put up more timber for sale when 
year after year it asks for too little 
money to reach the allowable cut. 

We are talking about something which 
in the long run does not cost the tax- 
payer a red cent. The money the Con- 
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gress makes available to the Forest 
Service for the necessary personnel to 
administer the allowable cut in our na- 
tional forests pays into the Treasury of 
the United States many, many times the 
amount of the appropriation. By not 
offering sales up to the allowable cut— 
and I speak advisedly—the Forest Serv- 
ice is wasting many millions of the tax- 
payers’ dollars each year in respect to 
overripe, diseased, and windblown timber 
alone. If we could only get out from 
under the allowable cut program the 
diseased, overripe, and windblown tim- 
ber, the return to the Treasury of the 
United States from the sale of that tim- 
ber would make whatever appropriation 
is provided for the Forest Service de 
minimis in comparison. 

Neither the Forest Service nor the 
Congress of the United States can re- 
peal the law of supply and demand. 
It is that simple. The reason the price 
increases above the appraised value is 
that only a limited supply of logs is 
available on which lumbermen can bid. 

Mr. CAPEHART. For example, to use 
a figure, if only 1,000 logs are available 
when 2,000 logs are needed, the buyers 
will naturally bid up the price. 

Mr. MORSE, Or else the mill will be 
closed. As I have said, mills are not 
closed for nothing. The companies 
would lose both ways. 

So in answer to the question of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bos], 
one of the things that can be done to 
meet the competition is to see that at 
least we get the allowable cut of logs 
up to the point where we provide the 
amount of logs that will meet the de- 
mand. 

I point out a great conflict in re- 
sponsibility in the management of the 
Federal forests. Some have asked, 
“Why should not the auction procedure 
be modified so that logs would be sold 
according to a negotiated procedure by 
which the logs would be offered to mill 
A, mill B, mill C, and mill D on a ne- 
gotiated contract basis?” 

There is a great deal of pressure in 
the lumber industry for that approach. 
I have opposed that approach. I am still 
opposed to that approach. Many lum- 
bermen do not like that. But the Forest 
Service is also the business manager 
for the people in that public business, 
and it has an obligation to see to it that 
a fair price is obtained for the timber. 
Some lumbermen will say to me, Sen- 
ator, of course, the Canadian Govern- 
ment will continue to reduce the price; 
and therein lies an economic danger.” 

But, as I have said to the administra- 
tion, I have assumed that all our dip- 
lomatic channels were not blocked. I 
have assumed that diplomatic negotia- 
tions can be carried on with the Cana- 
dian Government with respect to a sub- 
ject such as the one we are discussing 
if it is doing irreparable injury to our 
relationships—and I assure Senators 
that it is. So I would like to try to come 
nearer to offering the allowable cut- 
for-sale in our forests each year and see 
what that result will produce. 

The western Senators fought that 
fight, but they received virtually no help 
from the State Department. We are 
greatly concerned about the Japanese 
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being offended, or the Canadians being 
offended, or the British being offended. 
They never seem to have any hesitancy 
in protecting their economies. I am not 
asking that we exclude them. I am ask- 
ing only for trade policies that will put 
us on an equal competitive footing with 
them, Is that un-American? Some- 
times I believe that some of my critics 
think so. 

Canadian mills enjoy a good many 
other advantages. They enjoy some pro- 
ductive cost advantages. Interestingly 
enough, they enjoy some technological 
advantages, because some of the most 
recently built mills in Canada are the 
most modern in the whole Pacific area. 

So we say to our Government, “We 
think you ought to work through the 
State Department. We think you ought 
to work through the Maritime Commis- 
sion. We think you ought to work 
through the Commerce Department. 
We think you ought to work through 
your own diplomatic channels.” 

I come now to the last great competi- 
tive advantage I shall mention, which 
Canada enjoys: Canada has devalued 
her currency to 92½ cents on the dollar. 

That is a great competitive advantage 
to the Canadian operator. We cannot 
do anything about it in Congress, but we 
would like to think that we have reason 
to believe that our Government was seek- 
ing on the diplomatic front to try to do 
something about it, for this factor gives 
to Canada a great competitive advan- 
tage. That is one of the competitive ad- 
vantages which Canada has over the 
US. mills. 

There has in recent months also been 
a so-called Japanese log problem. Until 
a few months ago Japanese purchasers 
came into Government auctions and 
competed with American lumber opera- 
tors for logs, which were already in 
scarce supply. They paid a price for 
logs that can best be described as fan- 
tastic—$20, $25, $30, $35 a thousand 
more than an American bidder could 
possibly bid. The logs were shipped to 
Japan. I was heard to say at the time 
that this is, in effect, the exportation of 
American jobs to Japan, because it re- 
sults in closing American mills and put- 
ting American workers out of work. 

We like to point to the fact that there 
is not a soldier nor a fort along the 
American-Canadian border. We are all 
proud of that, But there is something 
on the Canadian border that is playing 
havoc with the economy of this country. 
It is the competitive advantage that we 
are allowing Canada to exercise against 
American business. 

We ought to be in diplomatic nego- 
tiation with Canada in regard to the de- 
valued currency, I had thought and 
hoped that it was probably in the back 
of the mind of the administration, when 
it gave the great economic shot in the 
political and economic arm of the 
Canadian Government by way of the 
huge loan, that there would be reci- 
procity, some expression of cooperative 
good will on the part of Canada in re- 
spect to her devalued currency. How- 
ever, the first stories that appeared 
afterward in the press were with respect 
to the possibility that Canada might de- 
value the currency even further. They 
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have not done so yet. I suppose we 
should be grateful for small things. 

It is not pleasant to make a speech of 
this kind on the floor of the Senate. It 
is not enjoyable to point out on the floor 
of the Senate deficiencies in my admin- 
istration. I have attempted to avoid it. 
I have sought for months, under our 
check-and-balance system, through ne- 
gotiations with the administration to ar- 
rive at some adjustment of this program, 
but to no avail. So, Madam President, 
we must continue the battle. So far as 
the senior Senator from Oregon is con- 
cerned, we must battle it out on the leg- 
islative front. 

I repeat what I said the other day. I 
do not propose to vote for administra- 
tion measures which in my judgment 
would result in liquidating the economy 
of my State, for the benefit of Canada 
or any other nation. I hope the Presi- 
dent goes out to my State, and that he 
will give a satisfactory answer—I do not 
know what it will be—to the fact that 
we can afford no relief from irreparable 
injury to American lumber, but we can 
give relief to the textile industry. I 
voted for relief for the textile industry, 
may I say to my good friend from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], who has just come 
into the Chamber, because it deserved 
it, and because the trade policies of my 
Government entitled it to such relief. 

No one can successfully dispute the 
fact that the lumber industry is suffer- 
ing irreparable injury. 

So Madam President, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if he accepts 
my invitation, goes to Oregon to talk to 
my people about this problem, I hope he 
will be able to explain to them why he 
should favor relief for the textile indus- 
try, but no relief for the lumber industry. 

Let us not forget that the advocates of 
textile relief did not ask for full protec- 
tion. We are not asking for it for 
lumber. 

The sound position of the advocates of 
relief for the textile industry was for 
protection only to the point where they 
could successfully compete on a fair 
basis with their competitors. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am very much re- 
freshed and encouraged by the eloquent 
remarks by the Senator from Oregon, but 
I hope one thing and express it almost 
as a prayer: I hope that the relief to 
the textile industry will not turn out to 
be a myth. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope so, too. 

Mr. PASTORE. I talked with a rep- 
resentative of the industry only yester- 
day. He reports there has been a tre- 
mendous influx of textile goods from 
abroad. Actually, as of this time, 92 
percent of the 1962 quota has already 
entered the country, and there is a strong 
possibility that it might reach 130 per- 
cent of what was imported in fiscal 1961. 
If that happens, the whole purpose of 
international agreements will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. MORSE. If that is true, we had 
better get to work. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would share the 
point of view that we are desirous of 
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working with the executive branch of 
the Government so that we may have 
reciprocity. There must be reciprocity, 
such as was provided with respect to the 
textile industry. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I think many of 
these problems can be settled between 
nations on a bilateral or a multilateral 
level. Oftentimes the mistake we make 
is that we do not try to impress or con- 
vince our friends in other parts of the 
world that sometimes our domestic in- 
dustry is in trouble. I am for a trade 
bill. I am for the international ex- 
change of goods. At the same time, I 
think it is not necessary to sacrifice 
American industry in toto before reci- 
procity can be achieved. 

Mr. MORSE. I could not agree more 
with the Senator from Rhode Island; in 
fact, I think he has stated the major 
thesis of my remarks this afternoon in 
respect to the trade section of the bill. 

I answered in some detail the question 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] with respect to the Canadian- 
United States lumber problem. I could 
say much more about it, but I have 
discussed it previously in the Senate. I 
shall now move to another facet of my 
speech. 

I have discussed the trade problem be- 
cause, in my judgment, it illustrates why 
the Senate should postpone for several 
days the further consideration of the 
conference report on foreign aid. Such 
a postponement will enable us to have 
a better idea of where we are going in 
respect to foreign trade and where we 
are going with respect to taxes. 

Madam President, I wish to repeat the 
figures I used on July 6. Let us look 
again at the vital statistics with respect 
to economic aid, Economic aid since fis- 
cal 1946 has totaled $61.5 billion, of which 
$40.5 billion has been in grants and $21 
billion in loans. 

Even in the economic field we have 
not even come close to a 50-50 percent- 
age division on loans versus grants. 
Our aid to so-called underdeveloped 
areas since fiscal 1946, to the beginning 
of 1962, has totaled about $48.4 billion, 
of which $30.4 billion was economic aid, 
and $13 billion military aid. 

Let us examine the table I used on 
July 6. Our military aid since 1946 has 
been $84 million, grants, $28,797,600,000. 

Economic aid: loans, $21,122,300,000; 
grants, $40,391,200,000. 

To NATO countries: grants, $16,070,- 
800,000; loans, $36,600,000. 

I only repeat that the time has come 
for Great Britain, France, Italy, the Low 
Countries, Norway, West Germany, and 
Portugal to pay a much larger share of 
the NATO costs. Talk about the bal- 
ance-of-payments problems: We cannot 
keep the personnel we are keeping in 
Europe and not expect to have balance- 
of-payments problems. As a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
intend to press the administration to 
demonstrate to me why we should con- 
tinue to keep the personnel in Europe in 
the numbers we are now keeping them 
there. 

I do not know why we cannot have the 
assistance of the countries we have 
helped to rehabilitate, most of which are 
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now in a better economic condition than 
they have ever been in, and much better 
than they were in before the war. Not 
only that; their industries are equipped 
with more modern equipment than can 
be found in some industries in the United 
States. Yet it is we who have helped 
them to rebuild their economies. In 
many countries of Europe are steel plants 
the like of which, so far as modern equip- 
ment and ability to produce are con- 
cerned, cannot be equaled in the United 
States, so the experts tell me. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Am I wrong in as- 
suming that the senior Senator from 
Oregon is not wholly satisfied with the 
present administration of the foreign aid 
program? 

Mr. MORSE. I have made a number 
of understatements today; but the state- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska exceeds 
mine in understatement. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, what 
is proposed this afternoon is that the 
Senate just go ahead and give approval 
to the conference report which came to 
us today, a report which involves huge 
sums of expenditure, without our wait- 
ing for final action on foreign trade and 
taxes and the other economic issues 
which confront us. All that the senior 
Senator from Oregon is saying is: Lay 
the conference report aside. There is no 
hurry. The House will not act on it for 
some time, I am told. There is no rush. 
Let us wait. Let us look at the other 
economic issues before we decide whether 
we wish to commit the taxpayers to the 
huge expenditures which are called for 
in the bill. 

I said earlier that one of the argu- 
ments used against the tax position 
which I took on July 6, which was a repe- 
tition of the position I have taken for a 
long time, was that it would increase the 
deficit, and that that is supposed to 
show that the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon is financially irresponsible. I have 
said that there are things worse than 
a temporary deficit. My proposal would 
increase the deficit temporarily. But I 
will tell Senators what the issue raises. 
It raises the question as to whether we 
have an abiding faith in our economic 
system. In my judgment, if Congress 
gives the economic system the suste- 
nance it needs, we will not have to worry 
about its vitality and its power to grow 
and expand, with all. the redounding 
benefits to the individual taxpayer, the 
individual consumer, and, yes, to all our 
citizens. 

I believe we must feed into our econ- 
omy, in the weeks that remain between 
now and adjournment sine die, a suste- 
nance that the economy sorely needs. 
That sustenance is a trade bill which will 
protect American industry, be it lumber, 
textiles, or anything else, from irrepa- 
rable harm and damage. 

This administration said, when it pro- 
mulgated its program in the first. in- 
stance, that that was its intention. I 
say to the administration that such as 
I have read thus far about the foreign 
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hese bill, based upon the House commit- 

tee hearings, indicates that it will not 
protect a good many American indus- 
tries from irreparable damage; and, ir- 
respective of the political consequences, 
I will not and I cannot vote for such 
a bill; and I do not intend to vote for 
such a bill unless we can get it in some 
needed amendments which will protect 
the greatest defense weapon we have— 
namely, our free economy. 

There is another sustenance which we 

need to feed into our economy if we are 
to keep it a strong defense weapon for 
the economic way of life in America, and 
that is tax reduction, to which I ad- 
dressed myself on July 6—both a reduc- 
tion of the corporate tax and an increase 
of the income-tax personal exemption— 
the former down to as low as 46 percent, 
if the facts warrant that; and I think a 
prima facie case exists for that much of 
a cut. I said so then, and I repeat it 
now; and, Madam President, I also say, 
this afternoon, that many tax econo- 
mists have, since I made that speech, 
and without knowing of my point of 
view, stated that they think the corpo- 
rate tax should be reduced to as low as 
46 percent. 
Also—and I have proposed this for 
many, many years, here in the Senate 
there should be an increase of the in- 
come -tax personal exemption to at least 
$800—although I prefer an increase to 
$1,000—which will give immediate relief 
to every taxpayer in the country. 
That will make itself felt immedi- 
ately in the cash registers, and that will 
result in increased industrial activity, 
which will result in increased employ- 
ment. Once those are done, 
those economic results will automatical- 
ly follow. 

As for the deficit which temporarily 
will result, I have a suggestion to make: 
Let us first take these actions, and then 
let us take a long, hard look at this con- 
ference report, and proceed to trim 
downward some of our foreign grants— 
and I emphasize that I am speaking of 
the grants. Let us then trim down some 
of our foreign grants, in order to take 
care of the deficit and protect our own 
people and our own economy. 

Madam President, I well realize the 
hullabaloo that would be stirred up in 
this country if we did that; but we had 
better do it, because increasing thou- 
sands of American people are turning 
their eyes toward this Congress. They 
are satisfied that we cannot continue 
with this kind of a foreign-aid program 
and also keep our economy strong. So 
I am ready for all the arguments to the 
effect that such a course would be sup- 
posed to weaken freedom around the 
world. Actually, Madam President, it 
will strengthen freedom around the 
world. 

It may cause some countries to take 
a second look at their own policies and 
to do a little more self-help of their 
own. It may impress our allies—at long 
last—with the fact that the time has 
come for them to “pay more of the 
freight” and that the time has come for 
them to demonstrate, by action, a true 
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appreciation of the great assistance we 
have given them since 1946. 

Madam President, I think I have raised 
this afternoon some great policy ques- 
tions, not only in connection with foreign 
aid, but also in connection with foreign 
trade and taxation and foreign policy 
generally. They cannot be brushed 
under the rug; one cannot run away 
from them. I think we should not pro- 
ceed to get ourselves in a position of 
final commitment on this foreign-aid 
bill—which, as soon as it can be taken 
to the White House, once the House of 
Representatives and the Senate have 
agreed to it, will result in Presidential 
signature, thus making this measure 
irrevocable for the time being—until we 
determine what we are going to do about 
these other economic questions which 
bear such a direct relationship to so 
many facets of our foreign-relations pro- 


gram. 

Therefore, Madam President, I pro- 
pound the following parliamentary in- 
quiry: At this time, as I close my speech, 
if I move that final consideration of the 
conference report be postponed until 
August 1, first, will that motion be in or- 
der; and, second, if it will be in order, 
will it result in my foreclosing further 
debate on this subject matter? 

Let me state that I have no intention 
of foreclosing further debate on it. Of 
course, it is my opinion that a motion to 
postpone is debatable, and that we zould 
then proceed to discuss it ad infinitum— 
and we might have to do that. But I 
only want my opponents in this debate 
to know that my intention is not to fore- 
close debate, but only to make the 
motion. 

Madam President, inasmuch as I now 
have the floor, if I am correct in assum- 
ing that such a motion will be in order 
and that, following the motion, the de- 
bate can continue, I should like to make 
the motion that the further considera- 
tion of this conference report be post- 
poned until the beginning of debate on 
August 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion would be in order and would be 
debatable. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Madam Presi- 
dent, I so move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion has been made, 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, last 
year the Senate passed legislation which, 
in the light of the present discussion, is 
more or less foreign aid in reverse. We 
adopted the so-called travel bill which 
established the U.S. Travel Service in 
the Department of Commerce, to en- 
courage bona fide foreign visitors to see 
what America is all about, and to Help 
us with our balance of trade deficits. 

We had high hopes that the flow of 
visitors would be greatly increased. I 
am happy to report that our hopes have 
been and are being realized to a point far 
beyond any reasonable expectations. 
To cite a few figures, visitors to the 
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have increased 18 percent in the first 4 
months of 1962. The total of visitors 
from European countries was 21 percent 
higher than in the same months of 1961, 
and tourists from France raised the 1961 
percentage for the period by 52 percent. 
fied same figures apply to Asian coun- 
es. 

These are not missions or official trav- 
elers. These are bona fide visitors com- 
ing to this country. All of this, of 
course, happened in the initial year of 
the existence of the Travel Service. 
During this first year U.S. transporta- 
tion and other industries stood to benefit 
from this increased travel from abroad, 
and they have been shaping their plans 
to take care of the visitors. 

I was glad to note that the Greyhound 
Bus Line has inaugurated a $99, 99-day 
“See America” ticket for visitors from 
abroad, and has now made that ticket 
available to foreign students in this 
country after they have completed 3 
months of service. 

Within the recent past all visitors to 
this country have been offered an exten- 
sion of the Greyhound Lines’ 99-day, $99 
“See America” tickets, under which the 
Sheraton Hotel Corp. will allow travelers 
a guaranteed-in-advance $6-a-day hotel 
room, plus meals at $6 a day, if desired. 

Under the Greyhound plan, a traveler 
May use one ticket and travel anywhere 
and as much as he wishes in 99 days. 
The Sheraton Hotel plan is expected to 
be followed by similar plans. 

Under the Greyhound travel plan, the 
visitor from abroad may start at any 
port-of-entry city and travel over Grey- 
hound routes to as many places as he 
wishes to visit, with stopovers wherever 
he wishes, all at the one low fare of $99. 

Pan American World Airways is par- 
ticipating in this plan, with a $250,000 
advertising program overseas, for visitors 
to the United States. 

As the U.S. Travel Service and related 
“Visit America” programs gather mo- 
mentum, I believe it is reasonable to pre- 
dict that over the years many hundreds 
of thousands of visitors from foreign 
lands will have an opportunity to really 
get to know America and its people and 
to be impressed with the fact that the 
United States is not the imperialistic, 
power-hungry land that some proclaim 
us to be. 

These visitors from abroad will leave 
behind them, along with their friend - 
ae many millions of dollars to help 

to balance our trade deficit. Both results 
are important, but I have no hesitation 
in saying that the impressions of Amer- 
ica which will be gained by the visitors 
will be of far more value to us than the 
dollars they leave behind. 

I think a big vote of thanks is due the 
corporations which are contributing to 
this program. Programs are afoot to 
enable the railroads also to participate. 
Other hotels will participate, as will 
automobile rental services and many 
other facilities which visitors to the 
United States will use. The result up 
until now has been an increase of 21 per- 
cent in travel by visitors to the United 
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States. I look forward to seeing that 
amount almost double itself when the 
program really gets underway. 


OPERATION BAILOUT WILL NOT 
ACHIEVE THE OBJECTIVES OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Iam 
most gratified by the action of President 
Kennedy last night in suspending Alli- 
ance for Progress aid to Peru. At almost 
the same time when the administration 
was acting, I had prepared for delivery 
today, and had distributed to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, remarks urging such 
action and similar action with respect 
to Argentina and Brazil, where similar 
situations have been permitted to de- 
velop without corresponding action on 
the part of the United States. 

The remarks which I prepared for de- 
livery today are most timely, in view of 
the events of the past 24 hours in Peru. 
The question which all of us must pon- 
der is whether, if we had taken decisive 
action months ago to cut off Alliance for 
Progress aid to Argentina and Brazil, 
the tragic events in Peru might have 
been forestalled. We shall never know 
the answer to that question. 

But this much we can foretell with 
certainty: Unless we act firmly to show 
our allies for progress in Latin America 
that we mean what we say, that we will 
deal only with stable governments repre- 
senting the people and being in a po- 
sition to give realistic assurances that 
the self-help measures of the Alliance 
for Progress will be carried out, we can 
expect more and more events such as 
the ones taking place in Peru today. 

Mr. President, the daily papers contain 
reports of continued unrest and up- 
heaval in Peru and the continued insta- 
bility of the Government of that country. 
Unfortunately, in obtaining an overall 
view of the stability of governments in 
Latin America, one must add to Peru the 
Governments of both Argentina and 
Brazil. 

As James Reston stated in his column 
in the New York Times of July 18, 1962: 

In this hemisphere, Canada is limping 
along with a minority government, and in 
Brazil and Argentina you can scarcely tell 
who's in power without a daily scorecard. 


I am concerned, Mr. President, about 
the effects which this governmental 
chaos in three Latin American countries 
has had and will have on the attainment 
of the goals of the Alliance for Progress. 
My concern is not alone with the three 
countries in which governmental control 
swings back and forth from power group 
to power group and there is no certainty 
which group will emerge in control and 
how long it will be there. My concern is 
also with those countries in Latin Amer- 
ica which have relatively stable govern- 
ments but which may be swayed in the 
actions they will take in carrying out the 
self-help provisions of the Alliance by 
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our inconsistency in dealing with other 
nations. 

On the first anniversary of the Alli- 
ance, President Kennedy told the Latin 
American ambassadors assembled at the 
White House: 

Those who make peaceful revolution im- 
possible will make violent revolution inevita- 
ble. 

These social reforms are at the heart of the 
Alliance for Progress. They are the precon- 
dition to economic modernization. At the 
same time we sympathize with the difficul- 
ties of remaking deeply rooted and tradi- 
tional social structures. We ask that sub- 
stantial progress toward reform accompany 
the effort to develop the economies of the 
American nations, 


I, too, believe that self-help marks 
the foundation of President Kennedy’s 
Alliance. 

How then does the uncertainty in Peru, 
Argentina, and Brazil affect the attain- 
ment of the Alliance’s objectives? 

In the first place, in making commit- 
ments to these nations for American 
economic aid in the development of their 
economies, how great a certainty at- 
taches to the commitments made by 
those countries in return that the re- 
forms contemplated by the Alliance will 
be begun and carried out? 

The uncertainty in Peru, Argentina, 
and Brazil has been lony standing. 

Which is the government in power— 
and for how long? 

Will the commitment of the govern- 
ment in power today to institute eco- 
nomic and social reforms be honored 
only in the breach by the government of 
tomorrow? 

Can the government of today bind the 
government of tomorrow in the light of 
the unrest of today and the uncertainty 
of tomorrow? 

Consider, Mr. President, the uncer- 
tainty that has prevailed in these three 
countries over the past years. 

First, Argentina: 

Beginning in the latter years of the 
dictatorship of Juan D. Peron, there was 
an uneasy rule ia Argentina, always with 
the latent possibility that the dictator- 
ship would be overthrown. After his 
overthrow a provisional government was 
replaced by a military junta under the 
provisional Presidency of Maj. Gen. 
Pedro Aramburu. Then came the elec- 
tion of Dr. Arturo Frondizi as President 
on February 22, 1958, followed by his 
ouster recently and his replacement by 
President Guido, at the hands of the 
military, and President Guido relies 
heavily on military might to stay in 
power. 

Through fiscal year 1961, Argentina 
has received a variety of international 
loans and grants totaling well over half 
a billion dollars—$596.4 million. In 
fiscal year 1962, Argentina received an 
additional $80 million in such loans and 
grants. For the current fiscal year, Ar- 
gentina received an additional $80 mil- 
lion in such loans and grants. In ad- 
dition, for the current fiscal year, there 
is programed for Argentina the sum of 
$3.8 million in grants from the United 
States and between $100 to $125 million 
in so-called development loans. 
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As our AID representative in Buenos 
Aires negotiates with the representative 
of President Guido for an agreement 
under which additional U.S. foreign aid 
will be paid to Argentina and the latter, 
in turn, agrees, if he does, to undertake 
needed self-help reforms, what assur- 
ance is there—in the light of Argentina’s 
history in the past 7 years—that the 
present government may not shortly be 
replaced by another government which 
will ignore the agreement made by the 
government of President Guido? 

Then let us consider Brazil: 

Since the resignation of President 
Quadros, under the Presidency of Goul- 
art there has been political turmoil in 
Brazil, under the ever-watching and re- 
straining eyes of the enemy. 

However, through fiscal year 1961, 
Brazil has received in international loans 
and grants the sum of nearly $2 billion— 
$1,890,400,000. In fiscal year 1962 it re- 
ceived an additional $200 million. And, 
programed for 1963 is at least $24 mil- 
lion in grants and $140 to $160 million in 
development loans. 

How can we justify a grant of $24 mil- 
lion to Brazil next year, in addition to a 
loan of from $140 to $150 million, when 
the governmental situation is such that 
no one really knows who is in charge to- 
day or who will be making the decisions 
tomorrow? How can we secure a firm 
commitment to institute the reforms re- 
quired by the Alliance for Progress from 
governmental leaders who may or may 
not be around to see that the commit- 
ment is carried out? 

In an editorial in the New York Times 
for July 15, 1962, the following state- 
ment is made: 

A British authority, William Clark, Direc- 
tor of the Overseas Development Institute, 
recently warned that the economic division 
between the rich nations and poor will widen 
till all hope of a stable world community 
is destroyed.” 

A swift glance at some of the individual 
nations of Latin America deepens the gloom. 
Mr. Kennedy is not going to Brazil because 
that largest and most important Latin Amer- 
ican country is in the midst of a veritable 
crisis of the state, with an inflation of 5 per- 
cent a month and mounting popular discon- 
tent. Argentina is going through what is 
certainly one of the worst and most danger- 
ous crises in her history. The political, eco- 
nomic, and social aspects of Argentina today 
are frightening to contemplate. 


I wonder, Mr. President, whether the 
time has not come to reconsider our po- 
sition in our foreign aid grants to nations 
with manifestly unstable governments 
such as Peru, Argentina, and Brazil? 

Our actions with respect to those na- 
tions could have a profound effect upon 
the success or failure of the Alliance for 
Progress in the other Latin American 
nations. 

We have two choices, Mr. President. 

We can approach one of these unstable 
governments and place the facts firmly 
before it and say: “In order to adhere to 
the basic principles of President Ken- 
nedy’s Alliance for Progress, we must be 
assured that necessary economic and so- 
cial reforms will be undertaken before 
committing funds. In view of the in- 
stability of your government, we can 
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make no commitment of foreign aid un- 
til the government has been stabilized. 
We will give you adequate assurances 
that, when such stabilization is achieved 
and the government is prepared to un- 
dertake the necessary social and eco- 
nomic reforms, U.S. economic assistance 
will be available.” 

It may be that in some countries this 
may be an added incentive to achieving 
stability. 

It is a far, far better approach than 
the alternative of being dragooned by 
crisis after crisis into making huge 
grants of funds on vague promises by 
heads of governments who may be here 
today and gone tomorrow. 

Operation Bailout in our foreign aid 
program should cease. 

I appreciate that the social, economic, 
and political backgrounds and the cur- 
rent situations in each country in Latin 
America are different and that the at- 
tainment of the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress must be pursued and our assist- 
ance given in each in a different man- 
ner. 

But it does seem to me that the time 
has come when we should firmly estab- 
lish the principle that a prerequisite to 
our grants of large sums of foreign aid 
under the Alliance for Progress is that 
each country should stabilize its govern- 
ment so that long-range plans can be 
firmly made. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure to the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin-American Af- 
fairs, who is so knowledgeable in regard 
to this whole situation. 

Mr. MORSE. I highly commend the 
Senator from Alaska for the great speech 
he is delivering in the Senate. I do not 
‘refer to many speeches as being “great” 
speeches. In my judgment, the Senator 
from Alaska has cut right down to the 
essence of the problem confronting us 
in regard to the whole Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. The last paragraph he 
has read bears out the position which 
the senior Senator from Oregon has 
taken with regard to the self-help pro- 
gram connected with the Alliance for 
Progress. Unless these nations are will- 
ing to help themselves, unless the re- 
forms are forthcoming, unless the oli- 
garchs are willing to invest their money 
in the economic potential of their re- 
spective countries rather than in foreign 
banks, in my judgment we cannot justify 
taking these great sums of money from 
the American taxpayers to send to Latin 
America only to entrench more deeply 
maladjustments which already exist, 
which, if not corrected, will drive those 
countries into the arms of communism. 

I am glad the Senator from Alaska is 
making this speech, because he is one of 
the authorities not only in the Congress 
but also in the country on many phases 
of Latin American problems. The book 
written some years ago by the Senator 
from Alaska on Mexico is still a classic 
on the subject. It is still used by stu- 
dents and scholars as a must“ reading 
book for any study of Latin America 
which pertains to Mexico. 
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I think it is of great significance that 
the Senator from Alaska is raising these 
warning flags today in connection with 
this whole foreign aid program. It is in 
line with the attempt by the senior 
Senator from Oregon earlier this after- 
noon to try to point out that now is the 
time for us to take a long, hard look at 
the whole foreign aid program. That is 
why my motion is pending to postpone 
action on the conference report until 
at least August 1. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his very helpful comments. 

Waste of American taxpayers’ dollars 
at any time must be avoided with all 
the powers at our disposal. But waste 
by granting American dollars to un- 
stable countries must be avoided espe- 
cially at this time when our balance of 
payments is so unfavorable. In that 
connection, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of July 17, 1962, entitled “Gold and Dol- 
lar Confidence.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOLD AND DOLLAR CONFIDENCE 

Last week's loss of $137.5 million in Treas- 
ury gold once again raised the persistent 
problem of international financial liquidity. 

The principal gainer was France which re- 
duced its very large stock of dollar assets by 
purchasing $112.5 million of gold from the 
Treasury. The fact that this blow was 
cushioned by a decision to repay far in 
advance $293.4 million in Marshall plan 
debts underscores the vital issue of con- 
fidence. Because of the leadership which 
the United States has assumed in bolster- 
ing first the economies and then the de- 
fenses of the free world, the dollar has be- 
come a “reserve currency.” Foreign central 
banks now hold more than $12 billion of 
short-term dollar obligations which, under 
the international gold exchange standard 
now in force, can be used to purchase gold 
from the U.S. Treasury. 

The question of confidence arises when the 
foreign central bankers decide how much of 
their countries“ monetary reserves should be 
held in gold as against dollars. They strive 
to maintain “safe” gold ratios because of the 
ever-present fear of a devaluation which 
would take the form of an increase in the 
dollar price of gold and thus reduce the 
value of their dollar assets. The losses in- 
curred through currency devaluations in the 
1930’s have been indelibly impressed on their 
minds. 

France, which is running the largest bal- 
ance-of-payments surplus in the free world, 
purchased the Treasury gold in an effort to 
raise her gold ratio from 65 to a more “nor- 
mal“ 75 percent. This decision reflects in 
no small degree the penchant of the French 
peasants for hoarding gold coins as hedge 
against inflation. 

While the French action is not expected 
to lead to further purchases of Treasury 
gold, it came at a time when rumors of de- 
valuation had driven the dollar price of 
gold on the free London market to within a 
fraction of its 1962 high. This rise occurred 
in the face of an improvement in the US. 
balance of payments and has continued in 
spite of a strong statement from Robert V. 
Roosa, the Under Secretary of the Treasury 
for Monetary Affairs, that the United States 
is determined to maintain the present par 
value of the dollar. 
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There are no simple solutions to the prob- 
lems posed by weakened confidence in the 
dollar. The United States cannot relin- 
quish its role of world leadership. And any 
attempt at general currency devaluation, no 
matter how well coordinated, might cause 
irreparable damage and benefit only the So- 
viet Union and the Union of South Africa, 
two of the leading producers of gold. 

Cooperation between central banking au- 
thorities has of late done much to relieve 
the pressure on the dollar, but clearly a 
more permanent mechanism for augment- 
ing international liquidity is required. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the Treasury Department, our 
gold reserves on July 12, 1962, reached 
the low point of $16,297,635,802.80. 
Despite these low stocks of gold and the 
closing of most gold mines in the United 
States, Secretary Dillon has seen fit not 
to support S.J. Res. 44, which would pro- 
vide for a subsidy for newly mined gold. 
Whatever the reasons may be for this 
attitude on the part of the Secretary 
of the Treasury—and no understandable 
reasons have so far been advanced—at 
least let us stop immediately this waste 
of American dollars by shoring up un- 
stable governments in Latin America on 
the vague promise that some day, some 
time, and some how a government will 
emerge in Peru, in Argentina, and in 
Brazil that will be capable of instituting 
the reforms which are the very heart 
of President Kennedy’s excellent Alliance 
for Progress program. 

I make this plea because the example 
we thus set will prove contagious. 
Other nations in Latin America, seeing 
the unstable governments of Peru, 
Argentina, and Brazil receiving United 
States dollars purportedly under the 
Alliance for Progress, can only conclude 
that the United States really does not 
mean what it says. The reforms ex- 
pected under the Alliance will not be 
easy to achieve in many of the nations. 
They will cause a changed way of life 
for many people. Instituting these re- 
forms will encounter severe resistance. 
We play into the hands of those who 
would resist reform if we continue the 
inconsistent policy under which we grant 
funds to governments so unstable that 
there is little hope of that government's 
having the power to institute reforms 
or, in fact, of being in power tomorrow. 

It would be a far wiser course to 
wait until governmental power has been 
stabilized and we can determine the type 
of government in office. 

“Bailout” operations for political rea- 
sons to some countries have a tendency 
to undermine the determination to make 
self-help criteria stick in other countries. 
I make these remarks in a constructive 
spirit, as one who has long studied Latin 
American affairs and has a sincere de- 
sire to see Alliance for Progress succeed, 
I cannot and do not criticize other na- 
tions for accepting our foreign aid and 
resisting the institution of social and 
economic reforms when they see our aid 
going to other countries without such 
reforms. 

President Kennedy’s Alliance for Prog- 
ress was conceived with splendid fore- 
sight. It must be made to work. But 
it can be made to work only if it is car- 
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ried out with the same degree of fore- 
sight with which it was conceived. 

‘We must renounce the idea that money 
is the solution to all the ills of Latin 
America. 

Foreign aid funds wrongly placed can 
do more harm than good. Foreign aid 
funds loosely granted to “bail out” shaky 
governments leave them as shaky as be- 
fore. Often the receipt of foreign aid 
has enabled nations to avoid the harsh, 
hard decisions needed to institute social 
and economic reforms. 

But, if the Alliance for Progress is to 
become a reality and not merely a dream, 
we should not, we cannot, aid and abet 
these unstable countries in Latin 
America in putting off the time for deci- 
sion and for action. If we do, we do 
them more harm than good. 

As Latin America’s great democrat, 
José Figueres, has said, “It is 1 minute to 
midnight in Latin America.” Time is 
indeed running out. Let us act before 
it is too late. Let us stop Operation 
Bailout now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent editorial published 
in today’s New York Times, which ex- 
presses pretty much the same views I 
have sought to express, may be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERU Turns THE CLOCK BACK 


The seizure of power in Peru by military 
Jeaders, the arrest of President Prado, who 
refused to bow to their demands, and the 
annulling of an election which the official 
National Electoral Board pronounced honest 
after the most careful investigation, are in 
the worst tradition of Latin America’s un- 
stable and violent political history. It had 
been hoped that Peru had outgrown the gar- 
rison revolt. 

The State Department could do no less 
than it did yesterday in suspending diplo- 
matic relations with Lima and in cutting off 
any further Alliance for Progress aid. Every 
government in Latin America that respects 
constitutionality and democracy will surely 
also make its condemnation clear. 

When the Argentine military forces seized 
control last March, annulled the election of 
March 18, arrested President Frondizi and 
confined him on an island, the United States 
Government went along with it because a 
fiction of constitutionality was maintained. 
The Peruvians copied the Argentines to the 
extent of annulling a fair election, arresting 
the President and confining him on an is- 
land, but they could not cloak their acts in 
any semblance of constitutionality. The 
courage and patriotism of President Prado 
and the civilians of the National Electoral 
Board prevented this. 

If the United States had gone along with 
this naked seizure of power, even to the ex- 
tent of keeping quiet, the effects in Latin 
America would have been grave. At best, the 
Alliance for Progress has been seriously 
maimed by the events in Argentina and 
Peru, and the crisis in Brazil. It can only 
survive if its basic aims are kept in view and 
honored. It commits us to support a Latin- 
American program for social reform and eco- 
nomic development achieved through the 
institutions of “representative democracy,” 
to which the Latin-American nations are 
pledged. 

The real tragedy of a political crime of this 
nature is that it solves nothing. The vie- 
tims are Peru and the Peruvian people, who 
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were faced with the gravest sort of social and 
political problems and who now have the ad- 
ditional incubus of an old-fashioned, reac- 
tionary military junta to get off their backs. 


Mr. GRUENING. I yield the floor. 


SUCCESSFUL FIRING OF NIKE-ZEUS 
ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the news ticker 
carries an item which reads in part as 
follows: 

An Army Nike-Zeus antimissile missile 
today for the first time successfully inter- 
cepted the nose cone of an Air Force Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile high over 
the Pacific, the Defense Department an- 
nounced, 

The three-stage, 48-foot Nike-Zeus was 
fired from Kwajalein Island in the far Pa- 
cific after its sensitive tracking equipment 
told it that the Air Force missile was plung- 
ing through space at 16,000 miles an hour at 
a probable altitude of 600 miles. 

In the carefully controlled test, the Atlas 
missile was launched from Vandenburg Air 
Force Base, Calif., some 4,500 miles from 
Kwajalein. 


Mr. President, for some years a num- 
ber of us have been waging a fight to go 
forward with the development of Nike- 
Zeus, the missile that can knock down 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Some leaders in our Defense Depart- 
ment have been extremely lukewarm 
about this matter. I hope that the suc- 
cessful interception reported today will 
finally open their eyes and will cause 
them to go forward without further de- 
lay. It is highly important that our 
country proceed as rapidly as possible to 
develop and to have available the Nike- 
Zeus, the only antimissile missile the 
free world has. It is the only one being 
worked on or developed, insofar as I 
know, by any country of the free world. 

The United States must take the lead 
in this field because this antimissile 
missile can be a terrific deterrent to war; 
and if war should come, the Nike-Zeus 
can be the means of saving the lives of 
millions of people in our cities. 

So we should spare no funds or time, 
but should proceed at once to develop 
the Nike-Zeus to its full potential as 
rapidly as possible. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1962—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2996) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] to postpone further considera- 
tion of the conference report until 
August 1. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
conference report places the subject of 
granting aid to Communist countries in 
practically the same position that it 
occupied before the Senate acted upon 
the foreign assistance bill several weeks 
ago. When Senators voted at that time, 
they clearly indicated that it was their 
judgment that aid ought not to be 
granted to Communist countries. The 
Senate later relented from its original 
position and approved the sending of 
food under Public Law 480 to such coun- 
tries, but very firmly redeclared that no 
other type of aid should be granted to 
any Communist nation in the world. 

A retreat has now been made from 
that position. I respectfully submit to 
Senators that, in my opinion, the re- 
treat is unwarranted. Several weeks 
ago I had printed in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle written by Joseph Alsop which dis- 
cussed the plight of Russia in the 1920’s. 
The issue now is, Did the United States, 
by the aid that it granted to distressed 
Communist Russia in the early 192078, 
save that nation from a collapse and the 
overthrow of communism, or did the 
aid which we granted save the country 
from collapse and permit the establish- 
ment of communism on a firm basis? 

The American relief program worked 
in Russia for 2 years. At present Ameri- 
can students of Soviet history credit 
American relief to the Communists in 
the early 1920’s with the survival of 
communism, 

Between the years 1929 and 1939, 17 
million persons were massacred by Stalin 
in Communist Russia. Millions of non- 
Communists languished in labor camps. 
Hungarians, Rumanians, Poles, Slovaks, 
Czechs, Macedonians, Bulgarians, and 
others having pride in their native cul- 
ture and desire for freedom were put to 
death by Stalin. The numbers who died 
between 1929 and 1939 as a result of the 
tyranny of the Communists is untold. 
We should look back to our experience 
of the 1920’s. We should try to ascertain 
whether or not the granting of aid to 
Red Russia in the 1920’s was responsible 
for the creation of the giant monster 
now threatening our very life. 

I respectfully submit to my colleagues 
that we now have a parallel. In 1920 
and 1922 it was aid to Red Russia. To- 
day it is aid to the Communist Govern- 
ments of Poland and Yugoslavia, pos- 
sibly aid to Red China, and, finally, 
possibly aid to Red Cuba. 

About 2 weeks ago Mr. Kennan, our 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia, appeared on 
a radio program. He told of his obser- 
vations as our Ambassador to Red Yugo- 
slavia. He very enthusiastically told 
about the great love that the Croats, the 
Serbs, and the Slovenes have for our 
country. There was no need of his go- 
ing to Yugoslavia to learn that. All he 
would have had to do was to mingle 
with the Slovenes and Croats and Serbs 
in the United States. He would soon 
have found out. that their devotion to 
liberty is just as deep as that of the most 
patriotic American. 

However, he confused the true atti- 
tude of the people of Yugoslavia with 
the attitude of the Tito government. 
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The Slovenes and the Croats and the 
Serbs love us. They love liberty. Tito 
and his government do not love us. 
Tito’s devotion is to communism. His 
first loyalty is to Red Russia. He has 
repeatedly declared that his affiliation 
with communism has not waned, even 
though he is taking aid from our coun- 
try. 

Mr. Kennan wrote a book, and in that 
book he discussed the aid given by our 
Government to Red Russia in 1920. It 
is very interesting to observe what Mr. 
Kennan wrote in that book. I should 
like to read only a short excerpt of what 
he had to say in his book. Among other 
things, he said: 

The problem of getting seed grain in the 
ground in a famine-stricken country was 
almost insoluble, and it seems to have been 
at one point only the relief of the United 
States in making food available to railway 
personnel that kept the railroads in opera- 
tion, The Soviet Government was thus im- 
portantly aided not just in its economic 
undertakings but in its political prestige 
and capacity for survival. 


I wish to repeat the words of Mr. 
Kennan, the man who made the appeal 
to the citizens of the United States on 
a nationwide radio program about 2 
weeks ago. In his book he wrote: 

The Soviet Government was thus im- 
portantly aided not just in its economic 
undertakings but in its political prestige and 
capacity for survival. 


He wrote one thing in the book; he 
said another in his radio program. 

I am not contending that my judg- 
ment on this subject is absolutely right. 
I respect the judgment of my colleagues 
and others who disagree with me. I only 
hope that the same attitude would be 
manifested in the highest places of our 
country in admitting that possibly they 
are wrong and I am right. 

In that regard, there has been placed 
in the Recorp, by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROxMLIREI, a tabulation of 
deeds by the Communist governments in 
the United Nations against our country. 
In vote after vote in the United Nations, 
Poland and Yugoslavia have voted 
against us. 

Time and again, after we had given 
aid to Tito, he announced to the world 
his fidelity to the cause of communism. 
At no time has he ever spoken of his 
faith and belief in our system of gov- 
ernment. If there is any Senator who 
can point to one time when Tito spoke a 
favorable word for our country and our 
system of government, I would like to 
hear those words and to be told where 
they were spoken. 

Gromulka votes against us repeatedly. 

Yet we say that we will grant aid to 
those governments. 

In spite of what the conference re- 
port contains, my position has not 
changed. My belief is that when we 
give aid to a Communist nation, we are 
giving aid to an enemy. My position is 
that we cannot find conditions which 
warrant the granting of aid to a Com- 
munist country, and construe that aid to 
be beneficial to the United States. In 
the conference report a mistake has been 
made, in my opinion. 
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I am not convinced that the aid we 
have furnished Communist governments 
in the past has advanced the cause of 
freedom one bit. To the contrary, aid 
to a Communist regime will serve only 
the cause of international communism 
and retard the day when the tyrannized 
peoples who live under communism will 
be able to escape the slavish rule. 

Some of those who have advocated 
aid to the Communist nations of Poland 
and Yugoslavia in the past seem to feel 
their judgment vindicated by the mere 
fact that the people under these Govern- 
ments are not territorially part and 
parcel of the Communist Soviet Govern- 
ment. That matters very little. Those 
Governments to which we have granted 
aid are Communist governments. 

To conclude, we must make the de- 
cision. If we do not make it now, we 
will make it at a later date. Can we 
afford to give aid to Communist. govern- 
ments? I have already stated my belief 
that we cannot. The experience that we 
have had with Red Russia and the aid 
we gave it in the early 1920’s, in my 
judgment, is going to be our experience 
with the Communist countries that we 
are going to aid now. 

The people of our Nation are carrying 
a heavy burden in the mutual aid pro- 
gram. They are willing to carry it. We 
are suffering as a result of it. However, 
I am of the belief that if we wish to 
maintain a healthy foreign aid program, 
we must stop giving aid to Communist 
countries. 

I will not vote for the conference re- 
port. I will support the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon to delay action on 
the report until August 1. If his motion 
is not agreed to, I shall move that the re- 
port be recommitted to conference with 
the specific instruction to the Senate 
conferees that the judgment of the Sen- 
ate be followed with regard to the ban- 
ning of aid to Communist countries, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio for re- 
affirming the position he took several 
weeks ago in the Senate when he offered 
an amendment which would have lim- 
ited aid to both Yugoslavia and Poland 
because of their past histories with 
respect to the United States. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio is in good company. I 
have received a resolution from an 
American Legion Post, Patrick Henry 
Post No. 144 of Wichita, Kans., which 
commends the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio for his action in this respect. 
The Wichita post quotes from the 
American Legion convention resolution 
of 1961. I think it would be interesting 
to read: 

Resolution No. 457 states: That we believe 
our Government has no alternative but to 
terminate all trade with Communist bloc 
nations * * *; and That foreign aid whether 
it be military, monetary, or economic, be 
limited to those nations who show a wil- 


lingness to join the United States in com- 
bating communism. 


The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
is in good company in the proposal he 
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made a few weeks ago. I support him. 
I think it is commendable that he stands 
in the Senate today, as we consider the 
conference report, and reaffirms his posi- 
tion. I think our Nation expects us to 
do that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the resolution of Patrick Henry 
Post No. 144, American Legion, Wichita, 
Kans., which commends the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio IMr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


“Whereas approved American Legion 1961 
National Convention Resolution No. 457 
states: ‘That we believe our Government 
has no alternative but terminate all trade 
with Communist bloc nations * *;’ and 

“Whereas 1961 approved National Resolu- 
tion No. 459 provided: ‘That foreign aid 
whether it be military, monetary or eco- 
nomic, be limited to those nations who 
show a willingness to join the United States 
in combating communism’; and 

“Whereas the giving of food or the sub- 
sidizing of food shipments to Communist 
governments has served only to strengthen 
the position of Communist tyrants over 
their captive peoples as has been estab- 
lished in the American Legion magazine: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we herewith commend 
U.S. Senator FRANK J. LauscHe, and those 
valiant Senators who stood with him in 
the fight to show our love and concern for 
the victims of atheist Communist govern- 
ments, by voting to stop U.S. aid, including 
food items to such governments; and we im- 
plore the Members of the Congress to 
terminate all trade and aid to nations 
which are captive by Communist govern- 
ments; and further to terminate all tax- 
supported aid to nations with governments 
which are either neutralist or pro-Commu- 
nist; and we further implore the Congress of 
the United States to use its influence to the 
end that the easing of tensions via appease- 
ment, and aid to the enemies of God is 
stopped, and that this Nation is given an 
effective win-victory policy.” 

The foregoing resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the July 10, 1962, meeting of 
the Patrick Henry Post No. 144, of the 
American Legion, Wichita, Kans, 

Attest: 

C. WINSTON SAGE, 
Adjutant. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. All of us recognize 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio as 
one of the most vigorous and militant 
foes of the international Communist 
movement. He has a distinguished rec- 
ord in that respect. 

As the Senator from Ohio knows, I 
supported his amendment when he of- 
fered it. However, I felt that it went a 
little far, and I believe I parted with the 
Senator on the vote taken to permit the 
sending of food under certain circum- 
stances. 

I believe I differ with the Senator 
today on the extent to which he down- 
grades the action taken in the confer- 
ence. The conferees virtually accepted 
the House provision on this subject, ex- 
cept for the exemption of aid to schools 
or hospitals. I believe that is the only 
exception, 
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I definitely believe that the report 
should contain strong language. I prefer 
the Senate language to the House lan- 
guage. But I think the House language 
is quite effective. Before any of the aid 
can be given, the President must make 
an affirmative finding and report to the 
Congress. Paragraph (f) begins: 

No assistance shall be furnished under 
this act, as amended (except sec. 214(b)), 
to any Communist country. 


If that provision is to be waived, the 
President must make an affirmative find- 
ing and report to Congress: First, that 
such assistance is vital to the security of 
the United States. Second, that the 
recipient country is not controlled by 
the international Communist conspiracy. 
That might apply to Yugoslavia. And 
third, that such assistance will further 
promote the independence of the re- 
cipient country from international com- 
mu ; 
Possibly the Senator might feel that 
the third condition would be fairly easy 
to fulfill; but what does the Senator say 
about an affirmative finding by the 
President that the assistance he desires 
to render is vital to the security of the 
United States? It seems to me that if 
the President makes a finding of that 
kind, he must have some pretty strong 
evidence before him to justify such a 
finding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
New York forgets that those conditions 
are practically the identical ones which 
were in the old law. A special law ap- 
plied to Yugoslavia. The general law 
applied to Poland; and a finding was 
made that Poland was not dominated by 
international communism, and that. the 
aid to Poland was essential to the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator 
from Ohio mean that under existing law, 
before such aid can be given, the Presi- 
dent must find that the assistance is 
vital to the security of the United States? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Substantially the 
same provisions were in the old law. 
The Senator from New York probably 
does not recall that some Senator, when 
the mutual aid bill was being considered, 
pressed one of the proponents and asked 
him, in effect, Under the bill, would it 
be possible to say that the Polish Gov- 
ernment is not dominated by interna- 
tional communism?” The proponent of 
the proposal to grant aid refused to an- 
swer the question. 

This language is very clear. I hope 
Senators will listen. The law which 
was in existence before we acted on this 
question several weeks ago read: 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
Act to the government of any country un- 
less the President determines that such 
country is not dominated or controlled by 
international communism. 


In the face of that clear language, in 
the face of the fact that the Gomulka 
government is controlled by Red Russia, 
a finding was made that Poland is not 
so controlled. 

Mr. KEATING, I agree that it is dif- 
ficult to understand how such a finding 
could be made. But this proposal goes 
further than that. It may be that such 
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a provision was in the previous law, but 
this provision goes much further and 
provides that President Kennedy must 
find that assistance to Poland or to 
Yugoslavia is vital to the security—of 
whom?—of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The President 
must also find two other things, and 
they are very important. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; but it is the first 
item to which I refer. I prefer the Sen- 
ate language. Yet, at the same time, 
unlike some of my colleagues, I do not 
regard the conference committee lan- 
guage as a complete capitulation. 

Was there any language already in 
the law similar to the language in the 
first item of the report, to the effect 
that the assistance must be vital to the 
security of the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Only as to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. KEATING. But not as to other 
Communist countries. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If under existing law 
the finding could be made that the Go- 
mulka government is not dominated by 
Red Russia—and such a finding was 
made—would it not be simpler to find 
that it is in the interest of our national 
security? 

Mr. KEATING. But the language in 
the report contains the word vital.“ 
The word “vital” is important. 

Such assistance is vital to the security of 
the United States. 


It is difficult to see how aid to Poland 
could be found by the President to be 
vital to the security of the United 
States; but I am hesitant to seek to im- 
pose my own judgment upon that of the 
President. Conceivably, there might be 
a situation in which the President could 
find that it was vital to our national 
security to give such aid; and if so, he 
should be given such authority. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Based upon what the 
Senator from New York knows about 
Gomulka and his government, would 
the Senator from New York hold that 
that government is not controlled by 
international communism? 

Mr. KEATING. If I were President 
of the United States, I could not make 
a finding under the House language 
that would allow U.S. aid to go to 
Poland. Under the language of this 
amendment, I could not find that Poland 
was not controlled by the Communist 
conspiracy, and I could not find that it 
was vital to the security of the United 
States that such aid be extended. I 
agree about that; and it is very difficult 
for me to envision circumstances under 
which the President would, under this 
language, make such a finding. I am 
sure the Senator from Ohio does not 
need to be told that I respect his views 
on this matter and how much in sym- 
pathy with his attitude I usually find 
myself, even though, on this occasion, 
I cannot agree with him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
connection with this point, will the Sen- 
ator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. We have not been 
giving aid to Poland while the act re- 
ferred to has been in existence. We sold 
Poland $68 million worth of wheat under 
Public Law 480, and used part of the 
proceeds to establish a children’s hos- 
pital. But even that hospital is ex- 
empted in the present proposal. That 
is the extent to which we have given aid 
to Poland. We have not given Poland 
economic aid or military aid or any de- 
velopment loan, and none is planned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But we have sold Po- 
land great quantities of food under Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And under the Sen- 
ate language that would still be pos- 
sible. In other words, so far as Poland 
is concerned, there would be no differ- 
ence between the present law, the meas- 
ure as passed by the Senate, and the 
provision of the conference report. In 
any case, Poland would stand in exactly 
the same position in which she has 
stood. 

There might be a change insofar as 
Yugoslavia and other countries are con- 
cerned, but only in this respect—and 
now I read the language of the Senator’s 
proposal: 

No assistance shall be furnished under 
this act and no commodities may be sold 
or given under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, to any country known to be dom- 
inated by communism or 


The point I wish to make ist that some- 
one would have to make that determina- 
tion, and undoubtedly it would be made 
by the President. I am not sure that 
it would be any more difficult to make 
that determination than it would be to 
make the three determinations called 
for by the conference report. Under the 
Senator’s language, if the President 
found the country was not dominated 
by international communism or Marx- 
ism—I think that is the phrase used in 
his proposal—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In that event the 
President could authorize the giving of 
aid. But under the conference report, 
the President must find that such 
country is not controlled by. the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. I do 
not know that there is any great dif- 
ference between the two provisions; it 
seems to me that one would have about 
the same effect as the other. 

I do not know exactly what “domi- 
nated” means, when applied to a gov- 
ernment. The Kremlin has tried, ever 
since the end of the war, to collectivize 
the farms in Poland; but the Kremlin 
has not been able to collectivize very 
many of them. In that respect, the 
Polish Government has remained inde- 
pendent. There may be other cases, al- 
though I do not know, for I am not an 
authority. 

But it does not seem to me that there 
is really a great deal of difference, inso- 
far as such findings are concerned, be- 
tween the provision of the conférence 
report and the provision of the Lausche 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this point, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield for a question. 

Mr: HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the only theoretical difference is that 
the amendment adopted by the Senate 
applied entirely to Public Law 480, 
whereas this provision would permit the 
President, if it were vital to the security 
of the United States, to utilize assist- 
ance under the terms of this act? How- 
ever, I think the findings required by this 
part of the conference report are much 
more explicit, and place more responsi- 
bility on the President than does the 
provision of the Senate amendment. As 
the Senator from New York pointed out, 
the word “vital” is significant; and that 
point was argued extensively on both 
sides in the House of Representatives. 
Representative WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
and Representative Jupp, of Minne- 
sota—one, a Democrat; the other, a Re- 
publican—both stressed this point and 
pointed out the difference between this 
language and the old law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree that there is 
a difference between this provision and 
the one dealing with Public Law 480. 
But my point is that if under existing 
law it were declared that the Polish 
Government is not dominated by Rus- 
sia, any decision could be made, and the 
two new conditions could easily be de- 
clared to be in existence. I recognize 
that if these three conditions are ob- 
served, they will bring about a change, 

But based upon what the Senator from 
Alabama said a moment ago, when he 
stated that he doubted that the Polish 
Government is dominated by Red Rus- 
sia— 


Mr. SPARKMAN. No, Mr. President; 
I did not say that. I said I did not know 
just how “domination” would be deter- 
mined, and I said I could name one re- 
spect in which Poland was not domi- 
nated. But I do not know the extent 
to which it would be necessary to go 
in order to determine domination.“ 

In my opinion Poland is dominated 
by Russia. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. While we are on this 
subject, let me say that I believe it sig- 
nificant—and this is generally known— 
that we are having trouble with our bal- 
ance of payments, and our gold reserve 
is now down to a very low level; and all 
who are in a responsible position in the 
Government are apprehensive about the 
amounts we are spending. The severity 
of the problem is indicated by the fact 
that recently our Government asked nine 
nations, I believe, to allow our Govern- 
ment to sell some of the “soft” foreign 
currency it has for dollars, to American 
tourists who intend to go to Pakistan, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, India, and Burma. 
In other words, our Government said 
to Yugoslavia and Poland, “We are in 
trouble. We have got to stop the out- 
flow of our dollars.” To Yugoslavia it 
undoubtedly said, “We have $171 million 
worth of your dinars. Yet when our 
tourists go to Yugoslavia they spend 
American dollars. Let us sell our dinars 
to American tourists so that our dollars 
will stay home, and we will spend this 
surefeit of dinars that we possess.” 

That same argument was undoubtedly 
made to Poland. We have only $3,680,000 
worth of Polish zlotys, but $171 million 
worth of Yugoslav dinars. 
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Yugoslavia, Poland, and other nations 
rejected our Government’s request. They 
said, “We will not allow you to sell this 
surefeit of soft currencies to your tour- 
ists for dollars. If they come to our 
country, they will have to spend Ameri- 
can dollars, and if we want to, we will 
turn those dollars back to you and de- 
mand payment in gold.” 

I cannot take that type of conduct 
toward my Government. I cannot take 
that type of conduct toward the Ameri- 
can people. For 14 years we have been 
giving aid to Yugoslavia. For probably 
5 years we have been giving aid to Pol- 
and. We are in distress. All we ask 
them is to give us relief so our gold will 
not be running out, and they say “No.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator 
have at hand the amount of currencies 
of other countries to whom we are also 
giving aid who gave the same kind of 
answer to us? I resent this attitude, 
as does the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; there were 
eight or nine countries. We have $1 
billion worth of Indian rupees. India 
said, “No. We are not concerned with 
your problem of gold. If your tourists 
come to India, they will have to spend 
American dollars. We do not care that 
you have $1 billion worth of rupees that 
you cannot do anything with.” That 
is the answer they gave us. 

I do not think it is right. I think we 
are listening to the grooved thinking of 
members of the State Department. 
They are in a groove and they cannot 
get out of it because they have been in 
that groove so long. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Senator 
be willing to insert in the RECORD, as a 
part of the history of the debate, the 
amount of currencies of other countries 
that have likewise rejected our request? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. I obtained this 
information from the New York Times. 
I shall be glad to insert that information 
in the Recorp later. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. COTTON. In order to save the 
time of the Senate and not prolong the 
debate before we vote on the question 
of postponement, I do not want to speak 
at any length. I do want to commend, 
as I have in the past, the distinguished, 
able, and courageous Senator from Ohio 
for his position, and to associate myself 
with the position he has taken. 

I call to the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio one or two points that I think 
should be emphasized. It will take only 
a moment. In the first place, if the mo- 
tion to postpone does not prevail and 
later debate takes place, I shall go into 
this matter in some detail. But it is 
interesting to note the development of 
the history of Presidential control. 

I have the record of the vote away 
back in 1956, when our very able and 
distinguished colleague whom we all 
honor so much, Senator O’Mahoney, 
had substituted an amendment for the 
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amendment to the foreign aid bill offered 
by Senator Bridges which would pre- 
clude aid to Yugoslavia and to Commu- 
nist countries. Senator O’Mahoney 
offered his substitute, which is sum- 
marized as follows: 

The changes proposed in the amendment 
make it the responsibility of the President 
to report his findings in written words re- 
ported to Congress, This will eliminate the 
unwise practice of granting blank check 
and power. 


The vote on this amendment was 52 
to 36 to take the softer language and to 
insert in the bill language passing the 
responsibility to the President, but not 
barring aid. 

In 1957 we find again there was a con- 
troversy, and this time there was a pro- 
posal to bar aid, which was defeated. 
3157 time it went a little further. It 

Concerning aid to Yugoslavia, the Pres- 
ident is required to keep the Senate Foreign 
Relations and House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees, and the Appropriations Committees 
of both Houses fully and constantly informed 
2 assistance furnished to Yugoslavia. Fur- 

er 


All this begins to sound familiar— 
the President is required to continuously as- 
sure himself: (1) that Yugoslavia continues 
to maintain its independence; (2) that 
Yugoslavia is not participating in any policy 
or program for the Communist conquest of 
the world; and (3) that the furnishing of 
such assistance is in the interest of the na- 
tional security of the United States. 


I call the Senate’s attention to how 
close these requirements which were pro- 
posed in 1957—1, 2, and 3—resemble 
what has come back from the confer- 
ence committee today. g 

The bill was passed with that assur- 
ance by a rollcall of 57 to 25. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
ask what finally happened to that pro- 
posal? 

Mr. COTTON. That proposal was 
adopted and became a part of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1957. 

We find from the debate of last year 
that the Bridges amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 54 to 39. 

What I want to direct the Senator’s 
attention to is that there has been a 
constantly rising tide in the Senate, and 
I believe in the other body, and I be- 
lieve in the country, to put an end to 
aid, with the best of motives and the 
most patriotic motives in the world, 
which helps directly or indirectly our 
enemies in this world—the kind of soft- 
headed and softhearted policy that wins 
us nothing by ridicule, loses us respect 
abroad and promotes the cause of com- 
munism. And so in this body this year, 
after the able presentation of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin, and 
other Members of the Senate, the Sen- 
ate then proceeded, by an overwhelming 
vote, better than 2 to 1, by a vote of 
57 to 24, to adopt it. Every time such 
language has been written into the law, 
it has not stopped the practice. 

This has been done under President 
Truman and under President Eisen- 
hower. I will not say it has been done 
under President Kennedy because, as 
has been stated, up to the present time 
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it might be said actually aid has not 
been extended by this administration. 

These words and those restrictions 
have consistently failed. Why? I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
to the fact that sincerely, and I suppose 
skillfully, the diplomats in our State 
Department have constantly pursued the 
policy that we should furnish aid to some 
of these countries and some of these 
governments because, they say, it will 
wean them away from, and separate 
them from, the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy and the Soviet Union, 
and that by so doing we shall be acting 
for the good of our country. These dip- 
lomats have succeeded in convincing the 
President every time. 

The thing which is interesting is that 
the amendment in the bill which was 
passed, offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio, uses the language, “This 
restriction may not be waived pursuant 
to any authority contained in this Act.” 
So for the first time throughout the 
history of this controversy the Senate 
of the United States said, “No, we are 
not going to make it optional even to 
the President.” 

It is interesting to note that in the 
conference report the same beautifully 
sounding language is used, This restric- 
tion may not be waived pursuant to any 
authority contained in this Act unless 
the President finds and promptly reports 
to Congress that: —1, 2, and 3, almost 
in the same words as written in the 
bill in 1956. In 1956 that language did 
not amount to anything, because the 
President very sincerely, following the 
advice of his diplomatic advisers, de- 
cided: First, that Yugoslavia was in- 
dependent; second, that it was for the 
good of the United States to keep a divi- 
sion among our enemies; and, third, that 
it was in the national interest that such 
should be done. 

Mr. President, I say again to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, surely if the time should 
come that we should face a foreign 
danger and some country should show 
its independence by open rebellion, the 
Congress would respond to any sugges- 
tion by the Executive to enable him to 
aid a rebellion against the ruthless forces 
of tyranny and communism. But that 
is not the present situation. This is a 
case of constantly doing this sort of 
thing, when the governments in the 
countries we are helping repeatedly 
meet at conference tables with other 
Communists and repeatedly declare in 
unequivocal words to the world that they 
are with the Communists and against 
us. Still we keep on giving aid. I regret 
this deeply. I am bitterly disappointed. 

The vote by the Senate was an over- 
whelming vote. It was a spontaneous 
vote. It was an outpouring in the Sen- 
ate of the pent-up emotions of years. It 
represented the attitude of the Senate 
and of the country. 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from Ohio. The conference report—and 
I say this sincerely and without hesita- 
tion—is not only a surrender and a be- 
trayal of what the Senate wrote into 
the bill, but almost a contemptuous, de- 
liberate rejection of the overwhelming 
will of this body as expressed after long 
and careful debate. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me briefly? 

Mr. COTTON. The senior Senator 
from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. My query really 
is directed to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I ask either my colleague 
the senior Senator from Ohio or the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire if 
he is familiar with the fact that John 
Gunther, in his recent great work, “In- 
side Europe Today”—which does not 
date back to 1957, but is a recent work 
on page 6 of the volume says: 

Yugoslavia is a special case. This country 
is communistic but it is not within the So- 
viet bloc. It is not a Soviet satellite. Tito 
is a national Communist. 


I intended to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire if he had any comment 
on that statement. I shall be glad to 
have a comment by my colleague. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur completely 
with what Mr. Gunther said. Tito has 
separated himself for the time being 
from the control of Soviet Russia, but 
he has repeatedly declared his fidelity to 
the Marxian theory, and that theory 
contemplates the destruction of our 
country. 

I think if a search were made, Sena- 
tors would find Tito has stated and re- 
stated that proposition time and time 
again. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
speaks of Communist people rising in re- 
bellion and of our country giving them 
help. Mr. Kennan, when he was on the 
July 8 program, speaking of Yugoslavia, 
made this statement: 

And if nothing happens to upset the in- 
ternational applecart, Im convinced that 
the Yugoslavs will put forward every effort 
to retain their national independence 
which they won at such risk and with such 
effort—over the years— 


What independence for the Yugoslav 
people? Did the Yugoslav people win in- 
dependence with the implication that 
they had to bear the Communist harness? 
They do not want communism. They 
would rid themselves of it immediately if 
given a choice. 

I repeat my statement that, in my 
judgment, if we had not started giving 
aid to Tito there would have been flare- 
ups equivalent to those in East Germany 
in Posnan, in Budapest. They would 
have arisen in Lublin and Belgrade and 
other places in Yugoslavia. 

The Senator from Alabama has carried 
this through in his best judgment, I 
know, and he feels that what has been 
obtained is adequate. I cannot deviate 
from my conviction that when we give 
aid to a Communist country we spare it 
of the responsibilty of providing for its 
people the necessaries of life. When we 
give aid to a Communist country we re- 
lease its econumy so that it can manu- 
facture arms to strengthen itself, those 
arms to be used against us whenever it so 
determines. 

There was a cartoon published in one 
of the newspapers a short while ago, 
showing cornfields of a Communist 
country. I looked at it and I thought 
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that there I would see the corn in blos- 
som, but instead of corn stalks’ they 
were growing guns. We were providing 
their people with food; the Communist 
government was investing its money in 
guns. I will not be a party to such a 
program. For that reason I shall follow 
the course which I have described. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
CONSUMERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I note 
that after a year and a half in office 
the President has finally appointed a 
Consumers’ Advisory Council, somewhat 
along the lines of a promise he made 
during the 1960 campaign. The idea 
of aiding the interest of consumers has 
been a constant cause of mine ever since 
I have been in Congress. I did a great 
deal about it when I was attorney gen- 
eral of New York. In the last session 
of Congress I introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 119, which would create a Select 
Committee on Consumers in the Senate 
for this purpose, analogous to the Sen- 
ate Select Small Business Committee. 

I feel that in appointing a Consumers’ 
Advisory Council the President has ex- 
pressed at least a pro forma interest, but 
we will not get deeply into cases until we 
have either legislation or committees in 
the Senate and in the House such as we 
have for small business. Since we have a 
consumer’s economy in our country to- 
day, it is my convinced judgment that 
the committee proposal is more essential 
than ever before in the fields of con- 
sumer frauds, quality, prices, and pro- 
ductivity. The consumer has a burning 
interest in these fields which needs to be 
separately represented. 

So I hope very much that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will show an 
interest in real action and back the 
idea of a select committee on consum- 
ers or give us proposed legislation to 
provide a proper basis for a consumers’ 
council in Government. There must be 
an area of Government in which the 
consumers’ interests may adequately 
function as an active force in what is 
done by way of legislation as well as in 
the executive department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an editorial published in today's 
issue of the New York Times on the 
subject, and a newsstory upon the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 19, 1962] 
A BONE For CONSUMERS 

The appointment by President Kennedy of 
a Consumers’ Advisory Council so close to the 
start of the congressional campaign is bound 
to provoke some skepticism. The President 
expressed much interest in consumers in his 
1960 election drive, but he waited until he 
had been in office a year and a half before 
naming this body. The pro forma interest 
the administration has displayed in follow- 
ing up the virtuous but somewhat vaporous 
proposals contained in Mr. Kennedy’s omni- 
bus message on consumer problems several 
months ago indicates little prospect of force- 
ful new protection of consumer interests. 
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PRESIDENT Names CONSUMER PANEL—DEAN AT 
CORNELL Is CHAIRMAN OF ADVISORY CoUNCIL 


WasHINcToN, July 18.—President Kennedy 
announced today the appointment of a 12- 
member Consumers Advisory Council to 
give broad consideration to the consumers’ 
needs and point of view. 

He named Dr. Helen G. Canoyer, dean of 
the School of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, to be its chairman. 

Establishment of the council fulfills a 
campaign pledge made by Mr. Kennedy in 
1960, 

The pledge called for a White House as- 
sistant on consumer affairs. The unit an- 
nounced today is a modified version of that 
and, in a way, more extensive because it 
sets up a consumer network throughout the 
executive branch, 

The new council will report to the Council 
of Economic Advisers. Membership is not a 
full-time position. Compensation will be 
$50 a day, when actually employed, and 
expenses. 

The group will be assisted by a small staff 
and by liaison officers designated by 22 de- 
partments and agencies. The liaison work 
will be an addition to the regular duties of 
these departmental and agency employees. 

Six of the new council appointees are 
women, six are men. Eight are Democrats, 
two are Republicans. Two others, including 
the chairman, recorded no party affiliation. 

The members follow: Miss Helen G. Can- 
oyer, David Angevine, Dr. Persia Campbell, 
Stephen McKenzie du Brul, Jr., Mrs. John 
G. Lee, Dr. Edward S. Lewis, Walter F. Mon- 
dale, Dr. Richard L. D. Morse, Mrs. Helen E. 
Nelson, Sylvia Porter, Dr. Caroline Ware, and 
Dr. Colston E. Warne. - 

Later today, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg announced the appointment of 
Mrs, Aryness Joy Wickens as the Labor De- 
partment’s Maison officer to the Consumers 
Council. Mrs. Wickens is a specialist in 
prices and standards of living. 


UNITED STATES TIES ITS OWN 
HANDS IN MEETING SOVIET OIL 
OFFENSIVE 


Mr. KEATING, Mr. President, on 
Monday I disclosed on the Senate floor 
the fact that an important study on the 
impact of Soviet oil exports on the free 
world was being held up within the Gov- 
ernment by rigid and legalistic interpre- 
tations of our conflict-of-interest laws. 
At that time I warned that unless some 
effort was made to bring our cold war 
strategy into line with the trade threat 
which the free world is facing, we would 
be tying our own hands. The New 
York Times this morning reveals very 
clearly that the Soviets are still busily 
pushing their own advantage, while in 
the United States the chairman of the 
National Petroleum Council, a quasi- 
governmental agency, has resigned as a 
result of fundamental differences in the 
effort to meet the Soviet threat. 

Mr. President, one of the most im- 
portant projects which the National Pe- 
troleum Council was working on in co- 
operation with the Interior Department 
is a detailed and authoritative study of 
Soviet oil tactics. Up to this point our 
Government has developed no policy to 
meet this threat. We have not even had 
complete data on the extent of the 
threat, The purpose of the NPC study 
was to fill this gap and to discuss the oil 
industries of all the Communist coun- 
tries including China and their needs and 
their present and potential impact 
throughout the rest of the world. 
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We had very impressive testimony 
about the huge oil reserves in Russia 
before our Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity. Reliable reports indicate that the 
NPC report, a draft of which has already 
been completed by the working subcom- 
mittee, is nearly 600 pages long plus 
charts and addenda. Yet, Mr. President, 
incredible as it may seem, this report, as 
well as the other activities of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council have now been 
blocked. The Soviet oil report has been 
held up for a month already. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for the 
United States to meet the worldwide 
Soviet threat under archaic concepts 
which prevent our own Government from 
using the brains, ability, and know-how 
of private enterprise to meet Soviet 
challenges. Particularly in the area of 
trade, it is vital that businessmen who 
actually conduct the trade be permitted 
to study, discuss, and make recommen- 
dations as to overall Government policy 
direction. It is obviously impossible for 
the members of the National Petroleum 
Council, most of which are important 
oil company executives, to be barred 
from dealing with the problems that are 
touched on in this report when they work 
in their private capacities. This would 
mean that these executives who have 
worked on this report may be unable to 
serve their own companies in meeting 
the Soviet oil problem directly. 

Mr. President, the Communists will not 
wait while we quarrel over our own laws 
and regulations. The newspaper this 
morning also carries a ry of Soviet 
activities in this field. e can be sure 
that the Soviets are not idle when the 
free world is squabbling. Tass, the So- 
viet news agency, has just carried an 
interview with the head of the Oil Export 
Administration, an interview designed to 
quiet European fears and encourage 
1 countries to take more Soviet 
oil. 

Mr. Gurov, who is the head of the 
Oil Export Administration, has noted 
that last year Soviet oil accounted for 
only 8 percent of the total oil consump- 
tion in Common Market countries. He 
said the percentage was not expected to 
rise in the next few years, as both Soviet 
exports and West European consump- 
tion continue to increase. 

Let us watch it. It will rise in the 
next few years. Mr. Gurov is making an 
inaccurate statement. It has been 
rising. It is going to continue to rise. 
It is going far beyond 8 percent unless 
we, with our allies, establish some co- 
ordinated policy. Mr. Gurov also said 
that the Soviet Union would not try to 
exert political pressure on its oil pur- 
chasers. 


Furthermore, it is also reported in a 
separate report that the sale of Soviet 
oil “at dumping prices” in Western 
Europe will be one of the main subjects 
at the Fourth Arab Petroleum Congress 
in November. The foresighted chair- 
man of the Lebanese delegation to the 
Congress, Emile S. Bustani, has already 
warned the Arab countries that Soviet 
oil exports will hurt them seriously. 
Sales in Western Europe by the western 
oil companies of Arab-produced oil bring 
big royalties and revenues to the Arab 
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States. Soviet sales cut seriously into 
the Arab market. 

In considering the Soviet oil menace, 
let us not forget the words of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchey. I hope I have not 
made a nuisance of myself in speaking 
on a number of occasions on this subject, 
but I feel very deeply on this matter, 
and it is a major concern to our Nation. 
As I say, we should not forget the words 
of Mr. Khrushchev, the Soviet Premier. 
He should know, if anyone knows, what 
a is trying to do. He has 
said: 

We value trade least for economic reasons 
and most for political reasons, 


It is time for the executive branch of 
the Government to wake up to the extent 
of the Soviet oil threat, and not tie its 
own hands through unnecessary and un- 
realistic conflict-of-interest interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is one thing my 
colleague from New York has not men- 
tioned. The Senator and I have both 
been very much interested in this whole 
East-West trade problem and have 
worked together on the Export Control 
Act. I refer to the antitrust laws, which 
also, as well as the conflict-of-interest 
laws, have a considerable effect on this 
situation. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will soon be considering some 
possibilities along this line, related to 
section 708 of the Defense Production 
Act, which permits the Attorney Gen- 
eral to exempt certain arrangements 
from the antitrust laws in the national 
interest. I should like to call this to 
the attention of my colleague from New 
York and to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, so that if they have 
any questions or any views or evidence 
which they would like to offer upon the 
subject as it relates to this matter of 
meeting Soviet competition in trade, the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
be hearing evidence on these issues as 
they relate to pending amendments to 
the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of my colleague. 
I am aware of the fine work which he 
has done in this field. My understanding 
is that in this instance the holdup of 
the National Petroleum Council study is 
specifically based on a failure to come to 
grips with the problem of conflict-of-in- 
terest regulations for members of ad- 
visory groups. That is the reason why 
this Soviet oil report has been held up 
in the Department of the Interior for 
about a month. I first brought up and 
discussed the month-long delay in a 
statement on the Senate floor on Mon- 
day. Since then, the resignation of the 
head of the NPC has underscored the 
urgent need for a reconsideration of this 
pr of our confliet- of- interest regula- 

ons. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is properly 
stating the reported reason for the 
holdup of this report, as referred to in 
the New York Times today. However, 
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in the implementation of any activity 
under a report companies may immedi- 
ately run afoul of the antitrust laws. I 
was merely pointing out that this is a 
two-stage operation. The Senator has 
properly dealt with the conflict-of-inter- 
est stage, which, incidentally, we have 
considered to some extent in the National 
Policy Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, as one hard 
nut that faces us. I was also pointing to 
a problem which is a corollary problem 
and is being considered by another com- 
mittee of the Senate. 


SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for 
many months I have been shocked and 
discouraged by the continuing anti-Se- 
mitic activities in the Soviet Union. Per- 
secution, both official and unofficial, of 
members of the Jewish religion is, ac- 
cording to all reports, being stepped up 
to a new crescendo of religious discrimi- 
nation and nationalistic racialism. It is 
not enough for the U.S. Government to 
express polite private regrets. There is 
a real need to expose Soviet hypocrisy 
on the subject, to reveal that prejudice 
and discrimination are rife throughout 
the Communist empire, and to demon- 
strate the extent of Soviet intolerance 
before the whole world. 

My inquiry about the latest trend of 
developments was first made to the U.S. 
Department of State in December 1961. 
I called attention to the serious prob- 
lem of Communist persecution of Rus- 
sian Jewry under the guise of routing 
out black marketeers and other so-called 
economic criminals. Under this cruel 
program a number of Jewish citizens 
have been executed or sentenced to long 
prison terms. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that the real aims of this 
phony economic campaign are the elimi- 
nation of Judaism in the Soviet Union 
and, insofar as possible, of all organized 
religion. The situation in Russia now is 

reminiscent of the pogrom 
conditions of the prerevolutionary era. 

As the wave of anti-Semitic terror has 
mounted, many letters have come into 
my office protesting these activities of 
the Soviet Union and asking what the 
United States can do to counteract them. 
More than once, I have taken the ques- 
tion up with the Department of State 
requesting more detailed information 
and urging more vigorous protests on 
these activities. 

The latest reply I have received from 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Fred- 
erick Dutton, discloses two new pieces of 
evidence in the Soviet anti-Semitic 
campaign. It reveals what I had sus- 
pected for some time, namely, that the 
Communist’s long-term antireligion cru- 
sade has, in fact, been heightened in the 
last few months. The Soviet publica- 
tion, Party Line, in an article of May 9, 
1962, states that: 

The Soviet Union has stepped up its anti- 
religious activities since the 22d party (Con- 
gress) and social organizations have recently 
strengthened what is described as “scientific 
religious propaganda“; that religious sects 
have been dissolved and that there has been 
an increase in the number of people who 
have renounced religious beliefs, 
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He further states that: 

Allegedly at the request of former believ- 
ers, many churches and prayer houses have 
been closed. 


The criminal code now authorizes the 
prosecution of those engaged in religious 
activities, or even those who simply be- 
lieve in God. 

Soviet newspaper accounts have given 
prominence to Soviet citizens with Jew- 
ish names allegedly involved in illegal 
commercial activities. The State De- 
partment report indicates that the 
March issue of a prominent Soviet mag- 
azine, in exposing economic activities in 
the region of Frunze involving 54 offend- 
ers, listed the names of 33 persons, 15 of 
whom had identifiable Jewish names. 
The government appears to be attempt- 
ing to link historic Russian anti-Semi- 
tism to its economic campaign, by these 
tactics and others. Detailed coverage is 
given in the Soviet press to criminals 
bearing Jewish names, and the attack is 
carried into every facet of daily life. 

This letter from the State Department, 
however, has failed to mention many 
other aspects of the Russian anti-Se- 
mitic campaign in his letter. Isincerely 
hope that this does not indicate lack of 
information in the Department on these 
matters. The letter does not mention, 
for instance, that Jews are being ousted 
continuously from their jobs and even 
their homes for mysterious reasons. It 
does not mention that there is but one 
Yeshiva left existing in the entire Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Moscow's 
Yaad-Yeshiva, headed by Rabbi Yehuda 
Leib Levin is the last theological semi- 
nary allowed to operate and then only 
under such nerve shattering conditions 
that those who enter must be specially 
prepared for the consequences of their 
action. It is easy for Mr. Khrushchey 
to maintain that Soviet Jewry is being 
treated like every one else, but these 
and many other facts clearly dispute his 
reasoning, This intensive campaign to 
stifle the practice of Judaism in the 
Soviet Union is intolerable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and must be stopped. 

Mr. President, this letter from the 
Department has supplied the public with 
some new information, but it is far from 
complete. What disturbs me even more, 
however, is that apparently next to noth- 
ing is being done to protest these activi- 
ties. On March 14, 1962, I called to the 
attention of this body a letter which I 
had received from Assistant Secretary 
Dutton in December 1961, answering 
questions similar to the ones I posed 
last week, and I compared that letter 
with the text of a memorandum which 
had come into my office 4 months later, 
purporting to be the latest information” 
on the subject. I was shocked to dis- 
cover, as I told this body then, that the 
letter and the memorandum were virtu- 
ally word-for-word copies of each other. 
And I am dismayed to report now, that 
after another 4 months, nothing new 
has been added by way of positive action. 
About all that the Department of State 
can offer to those of us that are seriously 
concerned about this problem, is that 
President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev had anti-Semitism on the 
agenda of their talks at Camp David in 
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1960. Nothing new has apparently been 
done in the last 2 years. 

The recent appointment of Veniamin 
E. Dymshits, a Jew, as Chairman of the 
State Planning Committee and Deputy 
Premier of the Soviet Union may be de- 
signed to quiet some of the mounting 
oversea criticism of Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism. But despite the religious heritage 
of Mr. Dymshits, there is no evidence 
that he has practiced the Jewish religion 
himself; in fact, as a practicing and ac- 
tive Communist and a member of the 
Central Committee, he has undoubtedly 
foresworn the faith of his fathers. Per- 
haps also his appointment may be de- 
signed to tempt other Soviet Jews with 
the lure of political preferment as a re- 
ward for religious apostasy. 

Mr. President, in other times men have 
been warned not to desert the Lord for 
Mammon. In the Soviet Union the dan- 
ger is that they will desert the Lord, not 
for Mammon, but for Marx. 

I admit that there is only a narrow 
range of diplomatic action possible, given 
the nature of this problem, but our diplo- 
mats may have not even explored this 
limited area thoroughly. In the last 8 
months, I have received three 
communications from the Department of 
State on this subject. The last is as in- 
conclusive as the first. The Department 
has not even redrafted the form letter. 
Whole paragraphs are identical in each 
of them, 

Mr. President, the perfect opportunity 
now exists for the United States to exert 
some leadership on this very serious 
problem. In a short time, the Senate 
will be asked to give its advice and con- 
sent to the nomination of a new Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union. And shortly 
after that, our new envoy, Mr. Foy Koh- 
ler, an experienced career diplomat, will 
present his credentials in Moscow and 
begin a round of diplomatic consulta- 
tions. 

I therefore urge the administration 
specifically to instruct the new American 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union to place 
high on his agenda of talks with the Rus- 
sians consideration of the problem which 
I have been discussing here. I urge our 
Ambassador be instructed to exert all 
the influence he has at his command to 
express the vital concern of the Ameri- 
can people in this problem and to exer- 
cise all the moral suasion possible to 
bring about some amelioration of the 
conditions now existing for the Soviet 
Jew. 

Now is the time to act. The moment is 
here as evidence of anti-Semitic cam- 
paigns mount day by day, and as a new 
American envoy prepares to assume his 
duties in the Soviet capital. To act firm- 
ly on this problem as exemplified in the 
Soviet Union would be a powerful prec- 
edent, a notice served on the nations of 
the world which tolerate or tacitly en- 
courage anti-Semitism within their 
borders, that the United States is con- 
cerned, and that the United States is 
prepared to bring all its energies and in- 
fluence to bear on the solution of the 
problem. 

Already we have seen enough recent 
evidence of a revival of anti-Semitism in 
other parts of the world to suspect that 
the Russian example or Soviet influence 
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may have had its effects outside the geo- 
graphic borders of the Communist em- 
pire. 

In Algeria, for instance, the plight of 
the Jews—as of all non-Moslems—stands 
in striking contrast to the worldwide 
celebration which has been made at the 
news of the independent Algerian state. 
It is a shame and a crime that suffering 
and persecution of a portion of these 
supposedly free“ people should be al- 
lowed to cloud the unanimous joy and re- 
lief over the end of the long and bloody 
war with France. 

But cloud it, it does. The new Al- 
gerian Government has, in spite of its 
protestations, begun a campaign of so- 
called nationalization which will ef- 
fectively force the Algerian Jewish com- 
munity either to leave the country or to 
shut itself off from the world in a gloomy 
and hopeless ghetto. We are all fa- 
miliar with the themes of nationalism— 
a return to national customs and lan- 
guage, the growth of a national middle 
class, association with other newly inde- 
pendent states, and so forth. In Algeria, 
where the Jewish population is sizable 
and long established, every one of these 
tendencies has led to anti-Semitic perse- 
cution. 

Particularly cruel in Algeria—with 
about 135,000 Jews—is the fact that a 
government which should be represent- 
ing all of its people may be joined with 
the Pan-Arab movement in a campaign 
against the State of Israel and its so- 
called Zionist intrigues. What ap- 
pears to be happening-in Algeria, Mr. 
President, is a sinister distortion of that 
high-sounding slogan for national inde- 
pendence—instead of “Algeria for the 
Algerians,” we have “Algeria for the 
Moslems.” 

The result is racial discrimination and 
persecution of serious proportions. 
Thousands of Jews are fleeing the coun- 
try every day; Jewish communal life in 
Algiers has practically disappeared, and 
there are many instances recorded of 
street battles between the FLN and Jew- 
ish citizens, many instances of suffering 
and death. 

I might point out, Mr. President, that 
the situation in Algeria, bad as it is, com- 
pares favorably with the situation in 
other parts of North Africa where Jews 
have been consigned to restricted ghet- 
tos, and considered far inferior even to 
the lowest of Moslems. Many of these 
Jews are effectively shut off from the 
rest of the world, dependent upon the 
United Jewish Appeal movement for even 
some minimum amount of food, clothing, 
and education. : 

The acrimony and persecution in 
North Africa continues, Mr. President. 
To some extent, we have come to expect 
the birth pangs of a new nation to be 
accompanied by trouble and hardship. 
But in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, 
the Jews have had to bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the hardship. Latent 
anti-Semitism has flared and, as in the 
past, the Jews have become the scape- 
goats for impatient nationalists. 

With these recent outrages in mind, 
Mr. President, I think it would help, not 
harm, the situation for our new Am- 
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bassador in the Soviet Union to make 
strong representations on this issue early 
in his mission. To do this is in accord- 
ance with American principles. It is an 
act of very real concern and importance 
not only to the millions of American 
Jews who are deeply troubled by the fate 
of their religious brethren in Russia and 
elsewhere, but also to the 180 million 
Americans of all races and religions who 
believe in the world of brotherhood, the 
dignity of man, and the liberties which 
have given our Nation its enduring 
strength. It is a moral obligation which 
I sincerely trust our Government will 
not ignore. 


THE CORRECTION OF EXPENSE AC- 
COUNT ABUSES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in a mes- 
sage to Congress on April 20, 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy stated that “widespread 
abuses have developed through the use of 
the expense account. Indeed, expense 
account living has become a byword in 
the American scene.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in mak- 
ing specific recommendations to the 
Ways and Means Committee, on May 3, 
1961, for corrective legislation in the 
expense account area, stated that an 
audit had recently been made by the 
Internal Revenue Service, and “although 
this audit covered only 38,000 returns, 
it shows that these returns claimed de- 
ductions totaling $5.7 million for club 
dues, $2 million for theater tickets and 
similar amusements, over $1 million for 
hunting lodges and fishing camps, $2.6 
million for yachts, and $11.5 million for 
business gifts. Most significantly, the 
audit shows that only a small portion 
of these expenses can be disallowed un- 
der existing law.” 

In view of the obvious abuses and the 
Secretary’s statement that existing law 
does not deal adequately with the prob- 
lem, it would seem only reasonable to 
suppose that the Congress would move 
decisively and promptly to give the In- 
ternal Revenue Service the tools it needs 
to protect the public interest against 
these widespread abuses. 

H.R. 10650, the tax bill, as passed by 
the House, dealt with the expense ac- 
count problem, but somewhat tenderly. 
I was disappointed that the provision 
was not a stronger one. 

But my disappointment has been dou- 
bled by the action of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate on this same 
subject. Not only has the Finance Com- 
mittee failed to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury to amend the law to 
treat effectively with this tax abuse, but, 
even worse, the committee adopted an 
expense account amendment which is 
far worse than the inadequate provision 
of the House-passed bill. Indeed, it may 
be worse than the existing law under 
which the widespread abuses occur. 

This amendment was described in the 
committee by its author as “the prudent 
man” amendment, In argument against 
it I asked for the dictionary and read 
to the committee the following and, I 
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think, appropriate definition of the word 
“prudent”: 

Habitually careful to avoid practical er- 
rors and to follow the most profitable and 
politic course; especially attentive to one’s 
own interest; worldly wise—as “A prudent 
man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself.” 


I have personal affection for each 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, but much to my regret my concep- 
tion of the public interest is frequently 
at sharp variance with the action of 
the majority of the committee; that 
is surely true in this instance as well 
as in many others. 

It will be my purpose, therefore, to 
join with other of my colleagues who 
are interested in correcting some of the 
more obvious and wholly unjustified 
abuses which now exist in our Internal 
Revenue Code in an earnest endeavor 
to rewrite the tax reform bill on the floor 
of the Senate at such time as it may 
be called up by the leadership for action. 

It is not easy, I realize, to write tax 
legislation on the Senate floor, but in 
my view in this instance it cannot be 
avoided. The effort must be made, and 
I trust it will be successful. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1962— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 2996) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
recently the Senate marched strongly up 
the hill to express its opposition to aid 
to Communist countries and adopted an 
amendment by the Senior Senator from 
Ohio to bar such aid to Communist 
countries. But the next day the Senate 
rather timidly marched back down the 
hill and greatly diluted that action with 
a nullifying amendment. 

Whether one is for aid to Communist 
Yugoslavia and Communist Poland— 
and neutralist India—or not, I think 
most everyone would acknowledge the 
extremely good sense expressed in an 
editorial in the July 13, 1962, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal entitled “A 
Weak Political Tool” and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be placed in the 
Recorp for everyone to read—not only 
to read but to study. 

I think it puts the finger on one of the 
greatest weaknesses in the policies and 
administration of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WEAK POLITICAL TOOL 

The congressional criticism of foreign aid 
this year centers on three countries; Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and India. Each case tells a 
good deal, we think, about what is wrong 
with the aid program as a whole. 

Poland and Yugoslavia, of course, are 
Communist countries, the one a Soviet 
satellite, the other not. Whether they get 
any more aid, and if so how much, is now up 
to a House conference committee. 
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To some critics the fact that they are 
Communist should automatically bar them 
from aid consideration. But that is not the 
central question; it is, or should be, whether 
any significant U.S. interest is served by the 
aid. 

In the beginning the answer may well 
have been affirmative. After Tito of Yugo- 
slavia broke with Stalin in 1948, it was in the 
American interest to have him remain in- 
dependent, and American aid helped serve 
that purpose. Somewhat similarly, after 
Poland's Gomulka wrested some internal 
autonomy from Khrushchey in the wake of 
a near-revolt in 1956, it seemed sensible to 
try to help him keep it. Divisions and tur- 
moll in the Communist camp are almost by 
definition gains for us. 

But because something may have been 
useful at one time is no excuse for doing it 
forever. Any semi-independence Poland en- 
joys today isn’t benefiting the United States 
and probably has nothing to do with 
whether U.S. aid is granted or not. In the 
cold war arena, Yugoslavia has become prac- 
tically from the Soviet 
Union. In each case any new ald would sim- 
ply be a handout, with no clear function 
from the viewpoint of American interest. 

And this trap is what the United States 
has fallen into all over. By letting people 
get the impression that the aid is to be a 
permanent subsidy, we rob it of flexibility 
and effectiveness as a political tool. 

Certainly that is the sorry circumstance 
in India. The aid, in our opinion, should 
not be terminated merely because anyone 
gets mad at Nehru for his constant carping 
at this country, his “neutralism” or even his 
buying of Soviet Migs if he decides to do 
that. As everywhere else, the criterion 
should be what U.S. interest the aid is aid- 
ing. 
On that basis, it would be hard indeed to 
justify the very considerable amount of aid 
the United States is giving India. Certainly 
it cannot be argued that the help has kept 
India from going Communist. India has not 
gone Communist because enough Indians op- 
pose it despite Nehru's philosophical affec- 
tion for the ideology, because the Communist 
Party in India is not strong enough, and 
because neither the Soviet Union nor Red 
China has yet tried to take the whole nation 
by force. The Chinese border incursions 
have done more than United States aid to 
make Indians anti-Communist. 

We are aware that the further argument 
is that India must be aided so as to 
strengthen its economy and hence its demo- 
cratic political Unfortunately, 
the aid may have done more harm than good. 
Today India is in deplorable economic and 
financial shape, not least because it is try- 
ing to run a socialist which the 
U.S. aid has inevitably helped to entrench. 

This kind of thing is also being duplicated 
around the world. The truth is that we 


great deal. But surely its be- 
ng should be a case-by-case analysis of 
aid as it affects the American interest. And 
just as surely the beginning of ald wisdom 
must be to make it perfectly clear that the 
help is limited not only in scope but dura- 
tion. 
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The U.S. Government has already waited 
far too long to make that beginning. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
to postpone the further consideration of 
the conference report until August 1. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is 
absent on official business, 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, HIcKENLOOPER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Bennerr], and the Sen- 
ater from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 48, as follows: 
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YEAS—41 
Anderson Dworshak hy 
Bartlett Eastland Neuberger 
Beall Ellender Pearson 
Bible Ervin Proxmire 
Bott cn ee R 1 
ottum usse 
Bush Hruska Scott 
Butler Jordan 
Capehart Kuchel Thurmond 
Carlson Lausche Tower 
Cotton McClellan Wiley 
Curtis Miller Williams, Del 
Dirksen Morse Young, Ohio 
Dodd Mundt 
NAYS—48 
Alken Ail Morton 
Burdick Holland Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Humphrey Pastore 
Cannon Jackson Pell 
Case Heating . 
Church Kefauver Saltonstall 
Clark Kerr Smathers 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Douglas Long. Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Engle Magnuson 
Gore Mansfield Stennis 
Hartke McGee Williams, N.J. 
Hayden McNamara Y: 
Hickey Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—11 
Allott Pulbright Long, La. 
Bera. Ve Suara Monroney 
, Va ckenlooper 
Chavez Johnston 


So Mr. Monsz's motion was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the mo- 
tion was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield, in order 
that Imay propound an inquiry? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
about the program for the remainder of 
today. I understood that the conference 
report on the welfare bill was to be taken 
up next. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. I 
do not know how much longer the Sen- 
ate will proceed on the conference re- 
port on the foreign-aid bill; but it is 
anticipated that following the comple- 
tion of action on that conference report, 
the Senate will then take up the confer- 
ence report on the welfare bill. I do not 
know how long the consideration of that 
report will take. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma IMr. Krerr]—assuming 
that he will submit the conference re- 
port on the welfare bill—whether he an- 
ticipates that its consideration will take 
very long. 

Mr. KERR. I hope not. Of course, I 
cannot presume to have knowledge of 
what other Senators may do; but I hope 
the consideration of that report will not 
take too long. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma anticipate that there 
will be a record vote on the question of 


agreeing to that report? 
Mr. KERR. I hope not. I shall not 
request one. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. In the meantime, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its ses- 
sion today, it adjourn until 11 am., 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate long, but I desire 
to refer to a matter which I believe to 
be of great concern. 

Mr. President, yesterday I made a 
statement on the floor of the Senate 
calling attention to the grave threat in- 
herent in the threatened and impending 
strike of our great missile and aircraft 
industry. It was my purpose to warn of 
the grave peril which such a strike holds 
for the defense of America. 

This threat to the security of the Na- 
tion has materialized and become a 
reality even more quickly than I antici- 
pated when I spoke yesterday. I was 
shocked and disturbed to learn that at 
12:01 a.m., today, the production workers 
at General Dynamic's Electric Boat Di- 
vision, at Groton, Conn., went on strike. 
This walkout has tied up construction 
on 11 of our nuclear submarines. Seven 
of these are Polaris-type submarines, de- 
signed to fire ballistic missiles with 
atomic warheads from an underwater 
launch. Eight thousand seven hundred 
workers are involved in this work stop- 
page. 
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I do not have to remind the Members 
of the Senate that the Polaris missile 
system constitutes one of our primary 
strategic deterrents. Roaming at will, 
and hidden in the depths of the ocean, 
Polaris submarines are undetectable by 
any known system, and thus are practi- 
cally invulnerable to enemy attack. Year 
after year, the Congress has demon- 
strated its awareness of the urgent and 
critical need for this weapon system, by 
appropriating billions of dollars to in- 
sure that the program will be accelerated 
to the greatest extent possible. 

I say today, as I did yesterday, that 
the safety and survival of this country 
demands that these critical weapon sys- 
tems be ready for use on schedule and 
that a catastrophic stoppage of work 
must be prevented at all costs. 

The strike in progress at Electric Boat 
is, of course, separate from and in ad- 
dition to the threatened strike of our 
great missile and aircraft industry 
which is now scheduled for Monday, July 
23—just 4 short days from now. I be- 
lieve that it would be helpful for me to 
outline briefly the impact which the mis- 
sile industry strike would have upon the 
production of our intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and other essential weap- 
ons. 

The six major defense contractors 
which would be directly affected by the 
strike employ 125,000 union members. 
However, I am informed that the im- 
pact of the strike would ultimately 
affect 350,000 workers all across the 
Nation. As I pointed out yesterday, be- 
cause of subcontract and supply arrange- 
ments, no one large part of the missile 
industry can be shut down without af- 
fecting all other parts. 

Let me give the Senate some examples 
of the weapons and weapon systems 
which would be affected. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., with plants at 
Torrance, Santa Monica, Palmdale, and 
Long Beach, Calif., and Charlotte, N.C., 
and Tulsa, Okla., is involved in the pro- 
duction of the Skybolt, Genie, Saturn, 
Thor, Nike-Zeus, and the Navy A-4D at- 
tack bomber. 

As I pointed out yesterday, Douglas 
and the union negotiators have reached 
an agreement. However, this agreement 
is subject to ratification by the rank and 
file workers of several unions. The 
workers at the Electric Boat Division 
rejected the agreement negotiated by 
their leaders. There could be a repeti- 
tion of this at Douglas. 

The General Dynamics plants at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and San Diego, Calif., have 
contracts involving Atlas launch vehi- 
cles and parts, the NASA space program, 
and the B—58 heavy bomber. 

North American Aviation, at Canoga 
Park, Calif., has contracts in connection 
with the RS—70 supersonic aircraft, Atlas 
propulsion system, Thor, Nova, and Min- 
uteman. 

Aerojet General Corp., at Azusa and 
Sacramento, Calif., is involved in pro- 
ducing components of Minuteman, Ti- 
tan, Polaris, and Skybolt. 

Lockheed, at Sunnyvale, Calif., pro- 
duces components for Polaris and Agena. 

Ryan Aircraft Co., at San Diego, Calif., 
is directly involved in the KC-135 tanker 
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program, in the F-104 fighter, and in 
various advanced research projects. 

This is only a partial listing of the 
weapons systems and other military 
items which would be affected and de- 
layed by the threatened stoppage. How- 
ever, I think they are sufficient to dem- 
onstrate, beyond question, that if this 
strike occurs it will jeopardize absolutely 
essential schedules for mustering our 
strategic strike and defense capability. 

One strike—that at Electric Boat— 
shutting down a critical and vital de- 
fense industry is already in progress. 
Another, which will affect a much larger 
segment of the industry, is threatened 
within a matter of days. I had hoped 
that all concerned with this problem— 
workers and management alike—would 
act in the interest of the security and 
welfare of the Nation and would not take 
precipitate actions for personal motives. 
Unfortunately, this did not prove to be 
the case at the Electric Boat Division. 

As I assess the situation the crisis is 
now or will shortly be upon us. Immedi- 
ate and drastic action is required to pre- 
vent damage and injury to our vital na- 
tional interests. I hope the administra- 
tion will move vigorously and promptly 
to reopen the struck plant at Groton. 
I hope it will move with equal vigor and 
promptness to forestall even the loss of 
1 day’s work in the missile and aircraft 
industry. If the Government does not 
now have sufficient power to prevent the 
interruption of production of our essen- 
tial tools of war, let it call upon the 
Congress without hesitation. I believe 
that the Congress is ready to take such 
positive and immediate action as is nec- 
essary to safeguard the country’s welfare 
in this vital area. 

The statement by Secretary Goldberg 
is quite encouraging. The laws already 
on the books can at least temporarily 
meet and cope with the situation. As I 
mentioned yesterday, Senate bill 2631, 
which has already been introduced by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], is directed especially to the 
specific questions involved, the issues at 
stake, and the tragic crisis that we shall 
have to meet immediately. I commend 
the Senator for his foresight and his 
work on this timely, highly important, 
and necessary legislation. I am en- 
couraged to know that the Senator from 
Arkansas is going to have something to 
say on the subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I commend the 
Senator for what he has said and for the 
work he has done in stimulating work on 
missiles, the Polaris submarine, and all 
the other materiel that goes into our 
latest developments. I shall be glad to 
cooperate with the Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in any way I can to work out these 
problems so there will be no delay. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The work the Senator from Mississippi 
has done has grown out of the work of 
the subcommittee in which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has been such a stal- 
wart and a tower of strength in this and 
related matters, 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator mentioned 
the strike at Groton, Conn., which I view 
with great apprehension. I thank the 
Senator for bringing this situation to 
the attention of the Senate this after- 
noon. This was a strike which was 
called in spite of the advice of the Metal 
Trades Council leadership, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the company had 
offered an hourly wage increase of 14 
cents in an agreement that was called 
the best shipyard contract on the east 
coast. The officials of the company said 
the increase would cost the company 
$3 million annually. 

It is serious enough when there are 
strikes that increase the cost of pro- 
duction in this country today, which 
puts us at a disadvantage both at home 
and abroad in competing for trade; but 
when there are strikes in plants that 
are working on an accelerated program 
of defense, it is deplorable. We have 
stepped up rapidly the atomic submarine 
and the Polaris program. The President 
has placed the program on an urgency 
basis, and the committee of which the 
Senator is a member and the committee 
of which I am a member, and the Sen- 
ate, through its action, have given pri- 
ority to the program. It is unfortunate 
that the members of the union, in spite 
of the advice of their leadership, would 
make this strike against a defense pro- 
gram. I commend the Senator for his 
statement. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
It is inexcusable. We have already 
moved definitely into the position where 
we are dependent upon these missiles 
for effective defense. It is the policy 
which has been adopted by the Congress 
and the administration, and these pro- 
grams must move forward. 

Mr. BUSH. And none is more impor- 
tant than the missile riding in the 
Polaris submarine. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a major part 
of the heart of our defense program at 
this time. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
was seeking recognition of the Chair at 
the time the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] was recog- 
nized. I did not know then that he was 
about to address his remarks to this 
particular subject matter, and neither 
did he know, when we were both seek- 
ing recognition, that I intended to discuss 
the question he has just commented 
upon. 

I join with the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi in inviting the atten- 
tion of Senators to this serious strike 
threat to our missile program, and 
therefore a threat to national defense 
itself. 

The United Automobile Workers and 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, I am advised, are threatening 
a paralyzing strike in the aerospace in- 
dustry. I did not know that a strike 
was already in progress, to which my 
distinguished friend has referred. I un- 
derstand that, despite the overwhelming 
need for restraint, for self-control, for 
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patriotism, and for responsibility, a 
strike against the leading aerospace com- 
panies is now definitely scheduled to be- 
gin next Monday, July 23. 

I have heretofore repeatedly pointed 
out the urgent necessity for a national 
policy and for appropriate legislation to 
prohibit strikes that would vitally affect 
our defense programs and the national 
security. 

Almost 2 years ago the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations began 
receiving reports that strikes and labor 
stoppages, called for trivial reasons, were 
seriously delaying the critical work tak- 
ing place at our missile sites and thereby 
exposing the Nation to deadly peril. 

Some 15 months ago the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
conducted a series of hearings inquiring 
into such labor stoppages and their ad- 
verse consequences. Revelations made 
of conditions that then prevailed were 
shocking and shameful indeed. In many 
respects the true situation surpassed the 
original reports. We learned that in a 
5-year period, up to that time, there had 
been 327 work stoppages, resulting in a 
total loss of 162,872 man-days of labor. 
The damage done to the missile program 
is not immediately apparent from the 
mere recitation of figures showing the 
time lost. A stoppage in one portion of 
a construction job usually delays other 
portions also. It has a chainlike reac- 
tion extending all the way back—per- 
haps to the source of initial production 
of any parts which may be involved. A 
stoppage at a testing site delays research 
and production which are dependent 
upon the result of the test. There is 
no one who can say that this time which 
is lost forever could not make the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 

In order to apply corrective measures, 
it is essential that the causes of the dis- 
putes must be isolated. In our hearings 
we found apathy and weakness on the 
part of some Government officials in- 
volved. We found instances of greed and 
irresponsibility on the part of both labor 
and management. There was a lack of 
a sense of urgency and consciousness of 
important responsibility permeating the 
program. 

More than half of the time lost in the 
missile site work was lost because of or- 
ganizational efforts and strikes for the 
negotiation of new collective bargaining 
agreements. More than a quarter of the 
time lost was lost purely because of juris- 
dictional disputes. The remaining quar- 
ter of time lost was distributed among 
several other types of disputes. 

One of the results growing out of 
those hearings was the establishment 
by the President of the Missile Sites 
Labor Commission. This Commission is 
chaired by the Secretary of Labor and 
is made up of representatives of Gov- 
ernment, Management, and labor. Its 
approach to the problem is that of secur- 
ing voluntary agreement by labor and 
management in lieu of compulsory legis- 
lation in this field. Labor and manage- 
ment joined in a no-strike, no-lockout 
pledge. There is every indication that 
the Commission itself, the international 
labor officials, and the representatives 
of industry have tried wholeheartedly to 
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keep the men on the job, to anticipate 
disputes, and endeavor to get them re- 
solved before they result in work stop- 
pages. 

As I have stated previously in ad- 
dressing the Senate, I was quite doubtful 
at the time the Commission was created 
that such an approach would prove ade- 
quate and effective in all circumstances, 
since it relies completely upon the volun- 
tary action and good will of all parties 
involved. 

When that good will breaks down, 
when it ceases to operate on a voluntary 
basis, there is exactly the type of situa- 
tion we are discussing today, with an 
impending threat of action which would 


‘cause great injury—perhaps irreparable 


injury—to our national.defense. 

I did not believe that the good will and 
voluntary restraint of all the people 
could be depended upon to prevent work 
stoppages in the future any more than 
they could have been relied upon in the 
past. With all pertinent factors known 
to everyone, it is clearly obvious now 
that such good will was tragically absent 
in many instances in the past. I ain 
convinced that there will be instances in 
the future when it will be absent, as 
referred to by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Bus] in regard to the strike now 
in progress. It will be absent in regard 
to strikes which are now scheduled to 
begin next Monday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair.) Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield, briefly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I not only commend 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi but also I invite attention to 
the fact that under the Taft-Hartley Act 
ample machinery is now available to stop 
the strike which has begun and others 
which impend, at least for a period of 80 
days. I call upon the administration 
to take such action immediately as will 
stop the existing strike and those which 
are threatened. 

I also invite the attention of Senators 
to the fact that in regard to at least one 
other strike, that affecting commercial 
aviation, the Taft-Hartley Act does not 
apply. Early hearings should be held 
upon the proposed legislation already in- 
troduced by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], as well as on other 
bills, as to one of which (S. 88) I have 
the privilege of being the author. In 
that way we could have machinery avail- 
able to stop this intolerable striking 
against the public interest and, in re- 
gard to the very matter which the Sen- 
ator is now discussing, striking even 
against the public security and safety— 
against national defense. 

I hope that during the 80 days—the 
Nation will be protected for that period 
of time, if the administration proceeds 
at once—hearings will be held by the 
appropriate legislative committee upon 
the bill so foresightedly introduced by 
the Senator from Arkansas, to which 
reference has already been made, as to 
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which I have the honor to be associated 
‘with him by his consent as associate ¢o- 
introducer. 

If we mean business in our defense 
effort or in our effort to come back to 
an appropriate degree of prosperity and 
employment of our citizens, we must take 
action on these long-deferred measures. 
I hope that the appropriate legislative 
committee will take action upon the two 
measures I have mentioned, in the field 
of strikes, by all means giving early em- 
phasis to the one which relates to our 
security and to our defense program, 

I congratulate the two Senators who 
have already spoken so ably on this 
subject. I assure them of any support 
which I can give them. I believe they 
will have the united support of the Sen- 
ate as they insist upon action, rather 
than mere words, in the two important 
fields we have discussed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. He 
has given support and encouragement to 
me in respect to the bill that was intro- 
duced. He has at all times supported 
measures and policies calculated to pro- 
tect the security of the United States. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. I 
wish to congratulate him upon his ex- 
cellent statement today in respect to 
the very urgent and critical problem 
about which he has spoken, I am deeply 
distressed that employees of the Elec- 
tric Boat Co., which manufactures Po- 
laris submarines, have taken strike ac- 
tion and have gone on strike against 
the advice of their own leadership. It 
was very shortsighted for them to do 
so. The action was not even in their 
own interest. 

The U.S. Government has been good 
to the State which I represent in part. 
It has been good to the Electric Boat Co. 
The US. Government has placed a 
great deal of business with that com- 
pany. The business has been well con- 
ducted, under able management. There 
is a fine fairminded group of leaders in 
the management. So when the em- 
ployees go on strike, their action not 
only adversely and seriously affects the 
national interest, but also it is a threat 
to the economy of eastern Connecticut, 
where so many jobs are provided by the 
operation. They run the risk of creating 
in the minds of those in the Department 
of Defense a grave doubt as to whether 
business should be placed there. The 
Department would consider the risk of 
wildcat strikes in the face of the advice 
of the labor leadership itself. 

I take this opportunity of calling on 
the men concerned to go back to work 
so as not to imperil the national security 
and the economic security of the State 
of Connecticut. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. I do not blame the re- 
sponsible national labor leaders, I am 
convinced they do all they can to prevent 
stoppages from occurring. But I point 
out again that the voluntary system will 
not work in every instance. There are 
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those who disregard all elements of re- 
sponsibility and think only of them- 
selves. They greedily seek to grab, ob- 
tain, and get, irrespective of the welfare 
of the country. 

Again on the floor of the Senate I 
insist that legislation is imperative un- 
less we are to continue to be confronted 
from time to time with threats to stop 
or impair the defense program, and to 
do it irreparable injury at the risk of 
peril to our Nation. We ought to have 
the courage to pass a law. I am glad 
that we have the Taft-Hartley law, under 
the provisions of which the President 
can step in and obtain temporary in- 
junctive relief for a period of 80 days, 
I believe. 

I join with the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. I think 
the Senate ought to join with him today 
in insisting that the President take ac- 
tion. But that is not the final answer. 
We need to stand up like men, with the 
courage of Representatives of the citizen- 
ship of the great sovereign States of 
our Nation, and say, “We pass laws 
against crime. We will pass a law which 
will apply to both management and labor, 
and that will provide that there shall 
not be harmful and disastrous work 
stoppages in the missile program of our 
Nation. At the same time we shall pro- 
vide a tribunal which will afford re- 
dress, and before which issues can be 
heard and resolved by due process of 
law.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, not 
only for his statement today, but also 
for his work as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Permanent Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, of which I am a member. The 
Senator from Arkansas has devoted 
months of his time to holding hearings 
with reference to strikes and work stop- 
pages in our missile program and re- 
lated programs. 

Many of the hearings were held when 
Congress was in recess. Often the com- 
mittee worked evenings and on Satur- 
days. I know that the Senator from 
Arkansas obtained a full disclosure of 
the shameful activities that were taking 
place. His position has always been that 
ours should be a government of laws. I 
am satisfied that when those outside the 
legislative branch intervened and stated 
a preference for action other than legis- 
lation based upon persuasion and volun- 
tary action, that was not the course 
which the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee had intended. He in- 
tended that we should enact the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Our defense program has been greatly 
helped by the fearless investigation that 
was carried on by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MeCLxLLANI. I 
believe that he has rendered a great 
service to the taxpayers of the country. 
His disclosures have resulted in saving 
the taxpayers a great amount of money. 
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I agree with him that what has taken 
place is not enough. We should no long- 
er postpone the enactment of proposed 
legislation. I wish to compliment my 
distinguished chairman for his patriotic 
and unselfish service, which has been 
rendered over and above the duty he 
owes to the State of Arkansas, to the 
country generally, and his other commit- 
tee work, as well as his work on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. I wish also to express 
my appreciation for the loyal and coop- 
erative assistance that he has given as a 
member of the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. Without the coopera- 
tion of all members of the subcommittee, 
without our laying aside partisanship 
and working for the common good, an 
investigating committee could not suc- 
ceed. Cooperative teamwork is required. 
Issues rise above politics and partisan- 
ship, Such issues present difficulties and 
problems in crises such as those with 
which we are today confronted. 

At the time the Commission was cre- 
ated I did not oppose it. I welcomed the 
creation of the Commission, because if 
it were possible to obtain voluntary 
agreement by all parties, surely such 
agreement would be better than no ac- 
tion. Possibly that was as far as the 
executive branch of the Government 
could go. But I always maintained that 
the Congress had a responsibility to en- 
act laws. 

It is a fact as a result of our hearings 
and as a result of the work of the Missile 
Sites Labor Commission, much has been 
accomplished. The man-days lost since 
the hearings and the establishment of 
the Commission, as compared to the 
man-days worked were reduced to a 
fraction of the ratio before committee 
hearings were held. Prior to the organ- 
ization of this Commission, there was 
one man-day lost for every 96 man-days 
worked; the rate for the year since the 
establishment of this Commission is one 
man-day lost for every 1,100 man-days 
worked. The improvement is apparent. 

That improvement came about, in my 
judgment, solely as a result of the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee and the 
revelations made in those hearings, the 
action on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government, the Presi- 
dent, in establishing the Commission, 
and the work of this Commission. 

But if everyone is in agreement that 
there should be no strikes and no lock- 
outs, why should there be any man-days 
lost? 

Most of the work stoppages have been 
the so-called wildcat strikes; that is, 
those not sanctioned by responsible labor 
officials. In many instances the workers 
have gone out on their own, solely be- 
cause of personal greed and avarice. 
However, even in some of those instances 
the simultaneous walkout by a great 
number of men almost necessarily in- 
dicates some prearrangement. Despite 
the commendable efforts of many Gov- 
ernment, labor, and industrial officials, 
the problem contimues to exist. Where 
a paralyzing strike is threatened, such 
as the one scheduled for next Monday, 
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the gravity of the problem is again em- 
phasized and the need for legislation 
is made conclusively apparent. 

There has been newspaper comment 
concerning the situation now existing in 
the leading Aerospace companies and 
their disagreement with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and the International 
Association of Machinists. The Secre- 
tary of Labor has informed me that only 
one contract has been signed and that 
a strike in this vital industry is a clear 
and present danger. 

The Air Force has stated that any 
delay in the production of missile com- 
ponents at this time will place in jeop- 
ardy the operational status of the Atlas 
II missile. One of the companies in- 
volved in the dispute produces a neces- 
sary component of the Sky Bolt. Pro- 
duction and development of the B-58 
bomber would be delayed. Delays would 
also occur in the delivery of critical parts 
of the B-52 and the KC-135 aircraft. 
Also involved in the dispute is the cur- 
rent production of the Hound Dog 
missile. 

Senators have heard reference made to 
other specific involvements, such as 
those related by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

I do not believe it necessary for me to 
enumerate any more programs that 
would be affected by the threatened 
strike. The importance of these weap- 
ons to the defense of our Nation is 
known to all. More particularly, is this 
importance well known to the people 
who threaten to strike, 

Mr. President, I know that the Con- 
gress cannot legislate patriotism. The 
Congress can, however, pass legislation 
which will make it a violation of law 
to engage in a strike in our key defense 
industries and require the disputes to 
be submitted to, and resolved by, a 
proper tribunal. 

Other disputes are resolved in that 
way, even when the safety of the coun- 
try is not involved and where the danger 
does not imperil the country. I do not 
see why it is not right and proper and ab- 
solutely essential, when a dispute arises 
between labor and management which 
jeopardizes the security of this Nation, 
for both sides and the Government to 
have faith and confidence in a tribunal 
to resolve the disputes and do justice 
and equity among the parties. 

The solution to these disputes is well 
within the control of the contending 
parties. They can settle them now, if 
they will. 

I hope they recognize their responsi- 
bilities and arrive at a solution which 
will provide justice for all, short of plac- 
ing this Nation in a vulnerable position. 
I hope they remember that this is their 
Nation too. 

I compliment the Secretary of Labor 
and the Missile Sites Labor Commission 
for the results they have achieved. 
They have acted in good faith. They 
have been diligent. They have striven 
with all their powers of persuasion to 
prevent critical danger from arising. 
They have done an excellent job with 
the tools with which they have had to 
work. But those tools are not adequate 
for the complete security and protec- 
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tion of this country. They have not, 
with those tools, been able to accom- 
plish enough. If they had, there would 
not now be a threatened strike. Are 
these accomplishments enough? They 
are not. Do these accomplishments of 
the Commission guarantee uninter- 
rupted work in defense industry? They 
do not. Do we in Congress have the 
right to sit here and do nothing about 
it and permit strikes and work stoppages 
to do irreparable harm to our defense 
program? We have no right to do so. 
We have a duty to prevent such a result, 
if laws that Congress can enact will 
preventit. And they will. 

Mr. President, I intend to follow as 
closely as I can the work at the missile 
sites and the progress of the negotia- 
tions now in progress. Let labor groups 
and aerospace companies now in confer- 
ence understand that: The eyes of the 
Nation are upon them. I hope that the 
eyes of Congress are upon them. I hope 
they will resolve to do their duty and 
meet the issues and the exigencies of the 
dangerous circumstances that are thrust 
upon us. Unless there is an early so- 
lution of this problem, and unless the 
country can be spared periodic recur- 
rences of strikes and threats of strikes in 
the vital defense industries, I believe 
Congress will be wholly unjustified in 
continuing to sit idly by and do nothing. 

It is becoming convincingly clear that 
voluntary agreements are not complete- 
ly dependable. When they break down, 
as they now threaten to break down 
completely, it is time for Congress to 
act. The only other course remaining 
open is for Congress to shoulder this 
responsibility and pass legislation which 
will make strikes in defense establish- 
ments illegal. 

I have introduced S. 2631. There are 
a number of cosponsors of the bill. The 
bill is designed to accomplish the re- 
sults I have outlined. I do not claim 
that the bill is perfect. Certainly it 
needs committee study; but it ought to 
have such study. The Senate ought to 
show some interest and take some ac- 
tion. The bill ought to be studied. The 
bill can be improved, and no doubt it 
will be. But unless the bill is studied, 
we shall never have action or get away 
from inertia and a policy of inaction. 

Unless there is rapid improvement— 
and I mean action now, because the 
strike is scheduled—I intend to insist 
that the bill, or one similar to it, deal- 
ing with this problem be considered and 
acted upon before the adjournment of 
this session of Congress. In my judg- 
ment, if the strike takes place as sched- 
uled and paralyzes defense construction, 
this Congress—the 87th Congress—will 
be derelict in its duty if it adjourns 
without passing a law in an effort to 
deal effectively with this danger to our 
country. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I endorse everything 
the Senator from Arkansas has said on 
this subject. I support S. 2631, to which 
he referred. I referred yesterday to the 
fact, and point out further to the Sen- 
ate, that the Subcommittee on Prepared- 
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ness is now holding hearings which were 
scheduled 3 or 4 weeks ago. The 
setting of the hearings and the particu- 
lar testimony taken in them was not 
directed to the emergency of the strike, 
but the possibilities were brought out by 
General LeMay, who is chief of the Air 
Force and is in charge of the entire stra- 
tegic program. We are now relying in 
great measure upon the particular 
weapons that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has mentioned. Furthermore, the 
three main intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, as well as Polaris, which is 
the submarine missile, and the bombers, 
and also the Skybolt and Hound Dog 
missiles which go with them—all of 
them, not some of them—those which 
are in use, and those which are coming 
into use—are involved in the very prob- 
lem to which the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has been addressing himself. 

Strikes are not something off in the 
distance. One of them is already in 
progress, and three or four more are 
scheduled for next Monday. So it is 
urgent that something be done. I think 
Secretary Goldberg is doing something 
about it; but Congress will have to act. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. I 
am convinced beyond any doubt that 
Secretary Goldberg is doing everything 
in his power. The only problem is that 
we do not have the power of the law to 
prevent these occurrences absolutely. 
Secretary Goldberg’s persuasion has 
been effective many times; but negoti- 
ations are breaking down; they are not 
succeeding. We are emptyhanded ex- 
cept for whatever relief can be obtained 
under the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The time has already 
passed when we should have acted upon 
this problem. I heard the Senator’s ar- 
gument when he first introduced the 
bill. The word is current, “Let us give 
them a chance to do the job themselves.” 
That statement will be repeated within 
the next 2 or 3 weeks: “Let us give them 
a chance to do the job themselves.” 

Mr. President, they will never do it 
themselves. 

I ask permission of the Senator from 
Arkansas to become a cosponsor with 
him of S. 2631. I hope the committee to 
which the bill has been referred will not 
dillydally in conducting hearings on 
the bill, but will report the bill to the 
Senate promptly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. I am very 
happy to have him join with me as a 
cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I congratulate the 
able Senator from Arkansas for the ex- 
cellent address he has just delivered. 
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He deserves to be highly commended for 
his leadership in this field. In the sum- 
mer of 1960, I appeared before the Ken- 
nedy Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which was then considering a bill known 
as the common situs picketing bill. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] was presiding at the 
hearings at that time. The bill would 
have approved certain types of second- 
ary boycotts. I, and the members of my 
staff, performed a considerable amount 
of research in my office and obtained 
figures with respect to strikes on con- 
struction projects at missile and other 
defense installations. I presented those 
figures to the subcommittee at which 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
was presiding. I think he was impressed 
by the figures and by the very obvious 
great detriment which could result from 
common situs picketing at military in- 
stallations, because no action was taken 
after that, as I recall, to push the pass- 
age of the common situs picketing bill. 

I became convinced that one of the 
greatest threats to this country that 
existed was strikes on construction proj- 
ects at defense installations, especially 
at missile bases. I am convinced now 
that Congress ought to take action to 
prevent such strikes. The very survival 
of the Nation and of the people depends 
upon providing weapons to meet, and 
counteract, the threats of communism, 
the goal of which is to enslave and 
dominate the world. We need the 
weapons not only as the deterrent which 
they will be; we need them also in the 
event an emergency should arise. 

I am heartily in favor of the passage 
of the legislation which has been pro- 
posed to prevent such strikes. I believe 
I have already requested permission of 
the Senator from Arkansas to have my 
name placed on the bill as a cosponsor. 
If that has not been done, I should like 
to have it done now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Again, I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas for his excellent statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1962—-CONFERENCE REPORT 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2996) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the statement 
made by Representative Francis E. WAL- 
TER, chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in the House of 
Representatives on July 12, 1962, in sup- 
port of the amendment which has been 
the subject of so much discussion in the 
Senate today. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
vinced that if we ban all assistance, includ- 
ing even food, to Yugoslavia and Poland, 
under any condition, we will be handing the 
Soviet Union a tremendous propaganda 
weapon to use very effectively against us 
everywhere. It will cite our action as proof 
that the United States is not really inter- 
ested in humanity. 

I also am convinced that if we take this 
step we will be depriving our friends behind 
the Iron Curtain—and they number in the 
millions—of one of their most effective anti- 
Communist and pro-American arguments. 
We will be depriving them of concrete proof 
of the friendship of the American people for 
the hungry, underprivileged, and freedom- 
loving people throughout the world, no mat- 
ter who they are and whether or not they 
are the victims of totalitarian oppressors. 

We are not dealing here with the weapons 
of war. We are talking about assistance and 
people who need it. We are not talking about 
help to Tito and Gomulka who, like all 
rulers, cannot last forever—and I do not re- 
quire any proof that either of these people 
are Communists—we are talking about con- 
tinuing the Kennedy and Eisenhower policies 
of seeking and helping friends and allies 
among people rather than among rulers. 

Whether or not we are succeeding, I think 
is answered very well by a pamphlet that 
came to me a moment ago. I obtained it 
from the committee. It is entitled “Results 
of the U.S. Assistance to Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia.“ I recommend it to all of you. 

We all know Moscow wants the enslaved 
peoples to feel that they have been aban- 
doned by the free world. If we cut off the 
possibility of sending them even food, they 
will feel abandoned indeed. 

What will the result of this be? 

Their resistance to the Communist op- 
pression will be undercut, and this means 
that our own security will be weakened. 
Many authorities are firmly convinced that 
for years one of the major deterrents to world 
war III has been the resistance of enslaved 
people to their Communist masters. Help 
Moscow break that resistance and you in- 
crease the potentialities of Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, erosion of the Communist 
empire has begun even though that empire 
is still making gains outside its borders. 
More and more, the people behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains are speaking up. 
There is no doubt that the Communist 
rulers hear their voices. 

Shall we now reverse ourselves, shackle 
the President, and abandon the gains that 
have been made through our contacts with 
and help to the people of Yugoslavia and 
Poland? 

Mr. FericHan. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. FeicHan. Is it not true that food is a 
weapon of war? And that when we are sup- 
plying food to Communist regimes, which in- 
cidentally, at the same time are exporting 
food, that the food that we give primarily 
goes to the Communist elite? 

Mr. WALTER. No; I will answer the gentle- 
man. ‘The food does not go to the Com- 
munist elite. I saw how food was being 
distributed in Yugoslavia. I know that the 
people all over that country know where 
that food came from. They told meso. They 
knew very well that they got this assistance 
from the United States. 

By supporting the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey {Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN| and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan], we can indi- 
cate our strong opposition to the regime 
in Poland and in Yugoslavia and at the 
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same time not interfere with the President 
in carrying out his responsibilities imposed 
on him by the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is my expectation to 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the ap- 
proval of the conference report, and 
prior to that to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the confer- 
ence report and that it be recommitted 
with instructions that the Senate’s po- 
sition on the banning of aid to Commu- 
nist countries be a mandatory require- 
ment in the report. I shall not argue 
my motion. I am prepared to submit it 
for approval or disapproval, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio to recommit 
the conference report with instructions. 
[Putting the question.] 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for a division. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority whip with- 
hold his suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I withhold my 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it has 
been indicated to me that a number of 
Senators, who will be in the Chamber 
directly, would come to the Chamber for 
a show of hands for a yea-and-nay vote 
on the approval of the conference report. 

It is now growing late. I am afraid 
I have unwittingly been the victim of 
what I thought was an assurance that 
there would be no further record votes 
tonight. I understood from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio that he 
would make his motion to recommit, 
and would let it be decided on a voice 
vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And I have done so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Some Senators will 
be absent for the remainder of the ses- 
sion today, as a result of the assurance 
I thought I had; and at that time I was 
not advised that from our side there 
would come a request for a yea-and-nay 
vote on the question of agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Therefore, under the circumstances, 
if there is to be a record vote either 
on the motion to recommit or on the 
question of agreeing to the conference 
report, I hope that can be put over until 
tomorrow, and that, if necessary, the 
order to adjourn until 11 a.m. tomorrow 
can be vacated, and the Senate will 
arrange to convene half an hour earlier, 
if that is necessary. I feel in duty bound 
to make that request under the circum- 
stances, for at this time I am not able 
to state just how many Senators would 
be absent if a record vote were to be 
taken this evening. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma will state it. 
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Mr. KERR. Do I correctly understand 
that after the question was put, the 
Chair ruled that the “noes” have it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, the 
Chair did not rule. The Chair began to 
state that in the opinion of the Chair 
that would be the case; but a division 
was then requested. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum; and a division is called 
for. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak on this subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the question 
now is on agreeing to the motion to re- 
commit; and a division has been called 
for. 

Mr. THURMOND. I understand; but 
I have some remarks to make on this 
subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request for a division in con- 
nection with the vote on the motion to 
recommit; and I shall request a yea-and- 
nay vote on the question of agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio that 
the conference report be recommitted, 
with instructions. The Chair had previ- 
ously put the question, and was about to 
rule on the result. But then a division 
was requested. 

However, the request for a division has 
now been withdrawn; and the Chair is 
ready to rule. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
seek recognition before the Chair rules. 
I wish to make a speech on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina had ad- 
dressed the Chair. The Chair thought 
the Senator from South Carolina wished 
to speak on the conference report. 

Mr. THURMOND., Mr. President, I 
wish to speak on the motion to recommit. 

What is the status in connection with 
the motion to recommit, Mr. President; 
and who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. The Chair was in error; and the 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized to speak on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to notify the Senate that the ses- 
sion will continue tonight; the Senate 
will stay in business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]; and 
he has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Carolina if he 
will yield in order that I may clarify 
the situation as regards the inquiry 
made by the minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Hlinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to yield for that purpose, pro- 
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vided it is understood that in doing so, 
I shall not lose the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; let it be so 
understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it should be clear that the Senate 
will remain in session tonight at least 
until action on the motion to recommit 
the report has been completed; and I 
shall discuss with the majority leader 
the question raised by the minority 
leader in regard to the time for the vote 
on the question of agreeing to the report. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, provided it is understood 
that in doing so, I shall not lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, let me 
state that it is my intention to call up 
the conference report on the welfare 
bill as soon as the conference report on 
the mutual security bill is disposed of; 
or if the leadership agrees to postpone 
the vote on the conference report on the 
mutual security bill, it will be my pur- 
pose to call up tomorrow the conference 
report on the welfare bill. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, at this 
time I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the consideration of the conference 
report on the welfare bill, the privilege 
of the floor be extended to Helen Liv- 
ingston and Fred Arner, of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield, provided 
that in doing so, I shall not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
quest that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
ask whether it is the intention of the 
Senator from South Carolina to speak 
at length on the pending question. 

Mr. THURMOND. I intend to speak 
onit. Ihave not said how long I intend 
to speak, but I do intend to speak on 
it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I assure the Senator 
that I am not attempting to engage in 
a fishing expedition; but I have received 
inquiries from other Senators. 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not intend 
to speak very long—perhaps 15 or 20 
minutes. 


Mr. DIRESEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Carolina will 

further, inasmuch as the majority leader 
is now in the Chamber, I should like to 
pursue my request. I ask that it be 
agreed that in yielding for this purpose, 
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the Senator from South Carolina will not 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
moment ago I observed that some Sen- 
ators have returned to their homes on 
the basis of my assurance that I had 
understood from the Senator from Ohio 
that he would make his motion to re- 
commit and would be satisfied with a 
voice vote on that motion. But in view 
of the fact that since then there has 
been a request for a record vote on the 
question of agreeing to the conference 
report, and inasmuch as some Senators 
will not be present later this evening, 
under the circumstances I thought an 
arrangement could be made to meet to- 
morrow half an hour earlier than the 
hour agreed to earlier today—in other 
words, at 10:30 a.m.—and to postpone 
until tomorrow the vote on the question 
of agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
both the Senator from South Carolina 
and the Senator from Illinois will permit 
me to reply 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield, under the 
same circumstances. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to yield, 
likewise. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me state that 
some important meetings have been ar- 
ranged for around the hour of 11 a.m., 
tomorrow. So if it is possible to obtain 
agreement that the final vote on the 
question of agreeing to the conference 
report will be taken at 11:30 a.m., to- 
morrow, I hope that will be arranged. 
Then, tonight, when action is completed 
on the motion to recommit, if the new 
agreement I have suggested is entered, 
the Senate could take up the conference 
report on the welfare bill, and perhaps 
dispose of it, and then adjourn until to- 
morrow, and proceed at 11:30 a.m. to- 
morrow with the vote on the question of 
agreeing to the conference report on 
the foreign aid bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield, so 
that I may ask a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. When the Senator 
from Montana refers to taking the vote 
at 11:30 a.m. tomorrow, does he mean a 
yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. However, that has 
not yet been ordered. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
realize that it is futile to make any com- 
ments at this time; but I very definitely 
object to a procedure which is followed 
in order to protect Senators who leave 
the Chamber. I had an important en- 
gagement, but I canceled it because I 
anticipated that there might be a record 
vote. How long are Senators who leave 
to be protected, while those of us who 
recognize our responsibility to remain 
in the Chamber and discharge our duties 
are ignored? I very definitely deplore 
this procedure, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho that that is not quite the case. 
In good faith a number of Members 
asked me about the program for the re- 
mainder of today; and I went to the 
Senator from Ohio and to the Senator 
from New Mexico and inquired as dili- 
gently as I knew how whether there was 
any likelihood that a record vote would 
be taken during the remainder of the 
session today. 

In the best of good faith, I told them 
I did not think so. It is not their fault. 
They have engagements. They inquired 
of me whether or not there would be a 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I recognize that 
the minority leader is very influential, 
and I respect him greatly, but, at the 
same time, I do not think we can make 
our plans entirely on the basis of what 
2 Senators out of 100 plan to do about 
asking for a rollcall. It has been known 
for 30 minutes that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] intended to ask 
for a rollcall. I ask him if that is not 
so. 
Mr. CURTIS. The reason I did not 
ask before is that Billie Sol Estes has 
taken my afternoon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Idaho has a 
point. He has been a most patient 
man, and he has remained in attendance 
practically to the end of the session every 
night. But I hope, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, without prior knowledge on 
the part of the minority leader and the 
majority leader, the Senator from 
Idaho, with his usual fairness, will allow 
us to present a request. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I have no inten- 
tion of making an objection, because it 
would be futile. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. The Senator 
can stop it with his objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. There has been no 
unanimous-consent request; has there? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not yet. 


Florida has been trying to get me to yield 
to him. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. Then I will yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
may inject a lighter note, urgent emer- 
gency matters voted in the Senate in 
April last have finally been set for a 
supplemental meeting between the two 
Houses for conference in the morning at 
11:30. I hope nothing will happen to 
avert the actual realization of that long- 
anticipated meeting. An arrangement 
has been made between the chairmen of 
the conferees of the two Houses to flip 
a coin in the morning at a certain hour 
to see who is to preside over that meet- 
ing. I hope nothing will interfere with 
the meeting at 11:30, of which I advised 
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the distinguished leader earlier in the 
day. I hope any request for a vote will 
be postponed at least for an hour after 
that time, because I think it is highly 
critical that this long-arranged, and now 
amicably arranged, meeting be held on 
the urgent matters which arose in April, 
so they can be decided on July 20. 

I hope we can arrange for holding such 
a meeting. I make that sincere request 
of the two leaders. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield now to the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, there 
«has been a very marked tendency on the 
part of the leadership to underestimate 
the conviction and the fervor which some 
of us feel about the matter which is be- 
fore the Senate. It is not trivial. It is 
of far-reaching importance. 

I am one Senator who has tried to be 
considerate of the majority and the 
minority leadership, but I want to say 
frankly that if they seek a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on this ques- 
tion tonight or at 11:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing, I will object. This is a question on 
which some of us are not going to yield 
merely because some Senator has com- 
mitted himself to some agreement. 
This is a matter about which we have 
deep convictions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
that there were two or three Senators in 
the Chamber earlier today. I had to 
shop around extensively to get even the 
conferees who signed the conference re- 
port to come to the floor. One said he 
was not interested; even though he 
signed it, so he would not be here. One 
was out of the city. One finally came. 
If Senators who signed the conference 
report are not present, the Senator can- 
not expect the minority leader to be 
kicked around. 

This question has been argued. I voted 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon to postpone the decision. On 
that motion we were defeated. I would 
have voted, on a voice vote, to recommit 
if that had been desired. Now we are 
confronted with a final vote. I am in 
the awkward position of having permit- 
ted some of our Members to go, in the 
utmost good faith, on the basis of state- 
ments made. At 5 minutes of 6, 20 
minutes ago, I learned by telephone that 
there was to be a request for the yeas 
and nays on the conference report. I had 
not heard it all afternoon. I heard it by 
telephone. The leadership is not going 
to take this lying down—at least, I am 
not—and there is no bile about me. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
feel the Senator is entitled to answer. 
May I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire on the condition that I do 
not lose the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the distinguished minority leader, 
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if he needs that assurance, that no 
Senator would go further to accommo- 
date him, or be more eager to refrain 
from embarrassing him, than the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. So far as 
concerns the Republican members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee who signed 
the report, I am not surprised that they 
do not want to show their faces in the 
Senate tonight. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no control 
over that. 

Mr. COTTON. But I do not want to 
embarrass the distinguished minority 
leader. I am not attempting to force 
a rollcall when members of the minority 
have absented themselves on the assur- 
ance of the minority leader. I would 
not do that to him. I know he realizes 
it. But this is something more than a 
matter of courtesy. This is something 
more than a matter of discipline and 
following the leadership. This is a mat- 
ter that to some of us represents a very 
deep conviction. 

For years in this body I was associated 
with my late colleague, Styles Bridges, 
in fighting this battle. I am fighting it 
tonight. I do not want to force a roll- 
call when certain Senators are absent. 
I do not want to embarrass my leader. 
But I do not want to agree to capitulate, 
retreat, and allow the conference re- 
port to be adopted without, somewhere 
along the line, the opportunity to sepa- 
rate the men from the boys and to stand 
up and vote. Surely my friend under- 
stands that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand it per- 
fectly. I do not ask the Senator to do 
otherwise. I do not challenge his con- 
viction. I say only that the Senator let 
me send them home in the utmost of 
good faith, and it is not fair to our col- 
leagues who could not get back to vote. 
The Senator may call it courtesy. There 
is not a Member of the Senate who has 
not asked for that courtesy at some 
time or other. I, myself, have asked for 
it. I believe, in all good faith, that Sen- 
ators are entitled to have their votes re- 
corded on the bill, and I do not know 
where to reach them tonight. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield 
further? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COTTON. My beloved leader is 
certainly according me more importance 
than I deserve when he says I let Sena- 
tors go home. I am not asking for a 
vote tonight. I am asking for a rollcall 
sometime. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is precisely 
what we are trying to arrange. 

Mr. COTTON. If the Senator con- 
trives a rolicall, that is all I ask. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
content to come in at 9 o'clock tomor- 
row morning, or at 8 o’clock. There can 
be a vote whenever the Senate is so dis- 
posed. I insist that we be fair to those 
to whom courtesy was extended and who 
in good faith have gone home. 

That is not an unusual proceeding for 
the Senate. That happens every day. 
I trust it may always continue that way. 
Life is not static. Different circum- 
stances arise from day to day. We must 
act like gentlemen and ladies toward one 
another. 


‘July 19 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me with the under- 
standing that he will not lose his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
colloquy between the two able and distin- 
guished Republican Senators reminds 
me very much of the story of a man once 
known for talking to himself. Someone 
asked him, “Why do you talk to your- 
self?” He said, “Well, I talk to myself 
for two reasons. The first is that I like 
to talk to a sensible fellow; and the sec- 
ond is that I like to hear a sensible fel- 
low talk.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me with the under- 
standing that he will not lose his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished majority lead- 
er with that understanding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I fear that this 
may be a case of a man talking to him- 
self, but at least it is worth the effort. 

First, I wish to say that it has always 
been a distinct pleasure to work with 
the distinguished minority leader. We 
have tried to operate on an honorable 
basis. He, on his side, has tried to pro- 
tect his Members. We, on this side, have 
tried to protect ourselves at all times. 
We have made errors of judgment. For- 
tunately, they have been forgiven. We 
have tried to do our best to work con- 
structively for the benefit of the entire 
Senate. 

I should like to make a unanimous- 
consent request, if I may. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
deliberations tonight it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And I ask unani- 
mous consent that at 10:30 o’clock to- 
morrow morning the yeas and nays be 
had on the question of agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am constrained to 
object to that request, because I have a 
commitment. Other Senators may have, 
also, but I have a commitment down- 
town. I shall be unable to be present 
at that time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What time would 
the Senator suggest? 

Mr. HRUSKA. My commitment is 
from 10 o’clock to 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I would suggest the hour of 1 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT AND 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my previous unanimous-con- 
sent request, and I now ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes 
its deliberations tonight it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, and 
that at 1 o’clock tomorrow afternoon 
the yeas and nays be had on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the conference re- 
port on the foreign aid bill. 


1962 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 


have seen a great example of courtesy 
and magnanimity. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1962— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2996) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Tuurmonp] has the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, first 
I wish to inquire as to the status of the 
conference report. Is there a motion 
before the Senate to recommit the con- 
ference report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. A motion has been 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch! to recommit, with instructions. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the motion to recom- 
mit. I have a few remarks to make on 
the subject. 

Every provision in the bill which was 
capable of thwarting the Communists 
has been removed. I do not believe that 
this conference action will meet with 
the approval of the American people. It 
certainly does not meet with my ap- 
proval. 

The Senate receded from its provision 
to prohibit aid, except under Public Law 
480, to any Communist- or Marxist- 
dominated country. This provision in 
the bill was offered as an amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
and was adopted by a large vote. The 
conference committee has receded com- 
pletely on that amendment. 

Second, the Senate provision to limit 
aid to India has also been deleted by the 
conferees. 

Third, the conferees have dropped the 
House provision prohibiting the United 
States from purchasing United Nations 
bonds until all member nations have 
paid their delinquent dues. This was a 
very wholesome and needed amendment 
and should not have been removed. 

Fourth, the conferees have softened 
the language of the bill relating to the 
expropriation of property owned by citi- 
zens or companies of the United States. 

The conferees of neither House stood 
up for what had been adopted by their 
respective bodies. In other words, Mr. 
President, the House conferees receded 
on every provision in the bill which 
showed realism and resistance toward 
communism, put in by the House. The 
Senate conferees receded on all the pro- 
visions. which showed realism and re- 
sistance toward communism put in the 
bill by the Senate. Therefore, the bill 
no longer contains any effective pro- 
visions to oppose communism. 

Mr. President, we have marched up 
the hill and down again. In the con- 
ference report we are asked to undo all 
the good we did by adoption of the 
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amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio. I believe a similar 
amendment was offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PrRoxMIRE]. 

Mr. President, who won and who lost 
when the conferees agreed to the pro- 
visions they have brought to us? First, 
both bodies of the Congress, the House 
and the Senate, and the American 
people are the losers. Second, the ad- 
ministration won every point it wanted. 
Third, this was a victory for the Com- 
munists. 

Why do those favoring the conference 
action say: Should there be aid to Com- 
munist countries? A theory of evolu- 
tion or fragmentation of the Commu- 
nist bloc is being advanced. This theory 
is not borne out by the facts. 

In the May Day parade of 1962, held 
in Belgrade, there were 20 new Soviet- 
made T-54 tanks, SU-100 self-propelled 
guns, and Soviet helicopters on display. 

I might mention some other things 
about Yugoslavia which I think would 
be of interest to the Senate. Tito has 
made numerous statements showing 
where he stands. In 1956 he had an 
interview with Edward R. Murrow, who 
is now the Chief of the U.S. Information 
Agency. In that interview he said that 
the aims of his country were the same as 
those of Communist Russia. 

On May 6, 1962, Tito said that Yugo- 
slavia was turning from liberalism 
toward tight Communist Party control. 
In other words, in May of this year, Mr. 
Tito himself said that his country was 
departing from a liberal line and moving 
toward a tight Communist Party con- 
trol line. 

The border closed to the Greek 

discussed in Milovan Djilas’ 
book, “Conversations with Stalin,” was 
closed in accordance with Stalin’s wish. 
In other words, Tito did not close the 
border to help the West against the 
Greek partisans; he closed the Greek 
border because that was the wish of 
Stalin. This is clearly shown in Djilas’ 
book. I think that book would be well 
worth the time of Senators to read. 

Much has been said about the fact 
that in the United Nations Yugoslavia 
has not voted with the Communist bloc. 

I should like to cite the following 
figures so that the people of our country 
will know that Tito and Yugoslavia have 
supported the Communists on interna- 
tional political and security issues. The 
United Nations voting record shows that 
Tito is adhering to the international 
Communist Party line. During the 1961 
session of the United Nations, Yugoslavia 
voted consistently with the U.S.S.R. and 
the bloc on questions involving the inter- 
national Communist movement. I think 
those votes are convincing as to where 
Yugoslavia stands. Yugoslavia and 
Poland support other Communist re- 
gimes such as Cuba, and aid in the ex- 
port of the Communist revolution 
throughout South America and Africa. 

The Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
George Ball, admitted in an open hear- 
ing before the Special Preparedness Sub- 
committee, which made a study of the 
muzzling of the military, that Yugoslavia 
is supporting the export of the Com- 
munist revolution throughout Cuba and 
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Latin America with financial credits. In 
1960 Yugoslavia exported $62 million in 
foods, beverages, tobacco, and raw mate- 
rials to the US.S.R. 

Senators can ignore the facts that I 
am presenting if they wish to do so. In 
my judgment, the American people will 
not ignore the facts. The American 
people do not want foreign aid to go to 
countries that are practicing deceit 
through pretended neutralism. The 
American people do not want foreign aid 
to go to countries that are satellites of 
Russia, the seat of international com- 
munism. The American people do not 
want foreign aid to go to Communists of 
any description, posing under any guise. 

The American people do not wish to 
assist in perpetuating communism, as 
the proposed conference report would 
do. 

Tito is using our aid to promote the 
cause of communism, to foster neutral- 
ism, and to oppose alinement of other 
nations with the West. 

On April 8, 1961, the Washington Star 
published a statement to the effect that 
in 1 year Yugoslavia granted credits for 
$100 million to new nations such as In- 
dia, Ceylon, Indonesia, the United Arab 
Republic, the Sudan, Ethiopia, Morocco, 
and Ghana. These so-called neutralist 
nations are the countries in which the 
Communists are now making inroads. 
Yugoslavia has aided Cuba with skilled 
personnel and in the training of Cuban 
pilots. Yugoslavia is posing as a na- 
tionalist communistic state for the pur- 
pose of getting money from the West. 

Dr. Charles Zalar of the Library of 
Congress, in a study for the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, has said that Tito 
has been more valuable to world commu- 
nism, posing as a nationalist Commu- 
nist than he could possibly have been 
as a Moscow Communist. Consistently 
Yugoslavia has supported the U.S.S.R. 
over the United States of America. 

In 1961 at the Belgrade Conference of 
neutralist nations, Yugoslavia supported 
the Soviet’s resumption of nuclear tests, 
but joined the other so-called “neutral” 
nations in warning the United States 
not to follow suit. In February 1960, 
Yugoslavia recognized Gizenga, a known 
Communist, as the leader of the Congo. 
In January 1962, 30 Yugoslavians, one- 
third of them airmen, sat on the review- 
ing stand in Cuba when Castro cele- 
brated his rise to power. 

On November 26, 1960, the New York 
Times published an article containing 
the following statement: 

Tito and his associates can rightfully boast 
that in accepting aid from the West they 
have never subscribed to any commitment 
that could curb their freedom of action. 


Quoting further from the Times: 

The Yugoslavia chief subscribes to the 
Marxist theory of the inevitable decline of 
capitalism and the triumph of communism. 


I think there is no question as to 
where Mr. Tito stands. If there ever 
was any question in the mind of any- 
one, it has been resolved by Mr. Tito 
himself in the various actions he has 
taken and the words he has spoken. 
These are the words out of the mouth of 
Mr. Tito himself, on November 8, 1946. 
He has never repudiated the words. By 
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his actions since then he has substan- 
tiated them: 

The capitalist forces constitute our 
natural enemy despite the fact that they 
helped us to defeat their most dangerous 
representative. It may happen that we 
shall again decide to make use of their 
aid, but always with the sole aim of accel- 
erating their final ruin. 


Whose ruin is Tito seeking to ac- 
celerate? Russia's ruin? No. Whose 
ruin? Our ruin. That is the state- 
ment. I quote further from Tito’s 
words: 

Our present policy should, therefore, be 
to follow a moderate line, in order to gain 
time for the economic and industrial re- 
construction of the Soviet Union and of 
the other states under our control. Then 
the moment will come when we can hurl 
ourselves into the battle for the final an- 
nihilation of reaction. 


Has there ever been any clearer in- 
tention on the part of anyone as to 
where he stands than Mr. Tito’s own 
words express? He has never repudi- 
ated them. On the contrary, he has 
substantiated those words over and over 
by his actions. 

Yugoslavia’s United Nations voting 
record has adhered closely to that of the 
U.S.S.R. and other Communist coun- 
tries when questions affecting the inter- 
national Communist movement were 
voted upon. On December 12, 1958, 
Yugoslavia voted “no” on the 37-power 
resolution condemning continued defi- 
ance of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion on Hungary. 

Although the resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 54 to 10, the entire mem- 
bership of the Communist bloc voted 
against it. Again on December 9, 1959, 
Yugoslavia voted no“ on the 24-power 
resolution deploring continued U.S.S.R. 
and Hungarian disregard of General As- 
sembly resolutions on the Hungarian 
situation. Again the resolution passed 
by a vote of 53 to 10 with Yugoslavia 
and the entire Communist bloc the only 
ones in opposition. Throughout the en- 
tire period of the Hungarian uprising, 
Yugoslavia lent tacit approval to the 
slaughter of the freedom fighters by a 
total and obvious lack of criticism. 
They maintained strict adherence to the 
Communist line and unflinching loyalty 
to the international Communist move- 
ment. 

Milovan Djilas’ own personal criticism 
of both the Hungarian and the U.S.S.R.’s 
brutal tactics in Hungary constituted 
one of the major charges which Yugo- 
slavia had against him in one of his 
trials. By displaying open contempt for 
the handling of the Hungarian uprising, 
he was deviating not only from Hungar- 
jan and U.S.S.R. policy, but necessarily 
from Yugoslavian policy at the same 
time. The conviction of Mr. Djilas reaf- 
firms the fact that at the present time 
Yugoslavia is adhering strictly to the pol- 
icies emanating from Moscow and being 
implemented by all Communist regimes. 

On the many other matters which 
have been up for a vote in the United 
Nations General Assembly, my research 
has failed to reveal any question of a 
political or security nature in which 
Yugoslavia voted with the United States 
and against the Soviet Union. The only 
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instance of significance in which the 
Yugoslav delegate to the United Nations 
voted with the United States and at the 
same time against the Soviet Union was 
with regard to the resolution appealing 
to the U.S.S.R. not to explode a 50- 
megaton bomb. This was Resolution 
No. 1632, and the vote took place on 
October 27, 1961. Yugoslavia voted with 
the Soviet Union and against the United 
States on approximately 21 separate 
votes in the 1961 United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. These included the item 
on Tibet, the item on Hungary, against 
the U.S. resolution not to seat 
North Korea, against the resolution de- 
nominating the Chinese representation 
question as an important question, and 
for the Soviet resolution to seat the Chi- 
nese Communists. On all questions of 
any importance to the international 
Communist conspiracy, Yugoslavia voted 
with the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the 
satellite countries. 

Recently, I had the opportunity to 
view a film which was an interview with 
Tito by Edward R. Murrow. Although 
this film was made in approximately 
1956, it is not now available to the Amer- 
ican public. Although it contains 
nothing which should be of a classified 
nature, it is now classified and its ex- 
istence is not generally known. In this 
film the whole tenor of the statements 
made by Tito reaffirm his dedication to 
communism and his belief in its eventual 
goal of world domination. In response 
to the request that he describe the basic 
difference between communism in Yugo- 
slavia and communism as practiced in 
the Soviet Union, Tito said, and I quote: 

These are not big, ideological differences. 
They are not too big. We have the same 


aims—that is to say, the building of social- 
ism and communism. 


Mr. President, Tito readily admits 
that his eventual goal is exactly the same 
as that of the Soviet Union, and yet our 
policy planners do not have the fortitude 
to face up to his warning. The goals of 
communism are well known. It is their 
intention to engulf the world with their 
insidious and atheistic way of life and 
snuff out the last flickers of hope for free 
people everywhere. 

Tito explained his foreign policy as 
one of coexistence. At the same time he 
states flatly that he is in complete accord 
with Mao Tse-tung. He reiterates what 
he terms as my point by point“ agree- 
ment with Mao. Without a doubt the 
coexistence of which Tito speaks is the 
same as that practiced by the U.S.S.R. 
under Khrushchev. This is the type of 
coexistence which has enabled them to 
take over some 15 countries since the end 
of World War II, Cuba just a few short 
years ago, and now has put Laos practi- 
cally within their grasp. 

For years now when this question of 
aid to Yugoslavia has been raised on the 
floor of the Senate, the defense has been 
made that our aid to them was reach- 
ing the critical stage. To have denied it 
at any one of those particular times 
would have undeniably meant complete 
domination of Yugoslavia by the U.S.S.R 
so the proponents of aid to Yugoslavia 
have said on each occasion. No doubt 
that argument will be made now, and 
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will be persuasive upon some people. 
However, all of our millions of dollars 
have not brought about the evolution of 
Yugoslavia into a peaceful, nonaggres- 
sive socialist state, or its fragmentation 
from the Soviet bloc as this aid was in- 
tended to do. 

Rather the United States has been 
contributing, and contributing substan- 
tially, to its own downfall by supporting 
economically a government whose leader 
reaffirms his dedication to the eventual 
overthrow of our way of life. I cannot 
stress strongly enough my opposition to 
giving aid to Yugoslavia or any Com- 
munist-dominated country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I intend to 
support the motion of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio to recommit the con- 
ference report with instructions. 

I cannot see how the conference com- 
mittee could have done any worse on be- 
half of this country or any better on the 
part of the Communists than to bring 
forth the conference report it has sub- 
mitted in this particular instance. 

I repeat that the amendments made in 
the bill by the House which were calcu- 
lated to follow a tough line on commu- 
nism, or at least a tougher line than we 
had been following, were eliminated. I 
repeat further that the amendments put 
in the bill by the Senate, to take a 
tougher line against communism than 
we had been pursuing, were removed 
from the bill. In other words, as the bill 
is today, it is stripped, it is naked, it is 
nude, so far as any provision is con- 
cerned which follows a tough line 
against communism. 

I do not believe that that is the wish 
of the American people. I do not be- 
lieve that that is in the best interest of 
the American people. 

I bitterly protest the conference re- 
port and expect to vote against it, in the 
event that it is not recommitted on the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio to recommit the 
conference report with instructions. 
{Putting the question.] 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lausch! was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is my understand- 
ing correct that under the unanimous- 
consent agreement reached earlier this 
evening a vote will be taken on the adop- 
tion of the conference report at 1 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
derstanding of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
that question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays were ordered as a part of 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF BASIC PUB- 
LIC RECREATION FACILITIES AT 
ELEPHANT BUTTE AND CABALLO 
RESERVOIR AREAS, N. MEX, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
46) to provide for the establishment and 
administration of basic public recreation 
facilities at the Elephant Butte and Ca- 
ballo Reservoir Areas, N. Mex., and for 
other purposes, which was, on page 3, 
line 1, after amounts“ insert “, but no 
more than $607,000,”. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, all 
that was done here was that the House 
inserted a limitation in the bill. The 
committee believes that the limit should 
be put in. I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE ISSUE OF MEDICAL CARE FOR 
THE AGED 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this will 
be a very brief speech, consisting merely 
of a quotation from each of two promi- 
nent Republicans. These two state- 
ments in combination provide a highly 
instructive lesson on the issue of medi- 
cal care for the aged. 

Yesterday, Republican National Chair- 
man WILLIAM E. MILLER, made a state- 
ment on the administration’s medicare 
bill. According to the Washington Post, 
this is what he said: 

The health bill is a cruel hoax on our 
senior citizens. 


Note the words “cruel hoax.” 

The second statement was made dur- 
ing the 1936 presidential campaign. It 
referred to the Social Security Act and 
was spoken by Republican candidate 
Alfred Landon. This is what he said: 

I am not exaggerating the folly of this 
legislation. The saving it forces on our 
workers is a cruel hoax. 


Mr. President, no statement I could 
make in favor of Medicare would be 
nearly so illuminating as these quota- 
tions from two eminent members of the 
opposition party. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and improve 
the public assistance and child welfare 
services programs of the Social Security 
Act, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am 
happy to say that we were able to adjust 
our differences with the House in a con- 
structive manner so that we can present 
to the country a potentially much 
stronger welfare program. Members of 
the Senate are aware that the emphasis 
in this proposal is on encouraging the 
States to provide more and better re- 
habilitative services in their welfare pro- 
grams to bring hope and confidence to 
public assistance recipients, in the ex- 
pectation that many of them will be able 
to leave the relief rolls. Many studies 
have shown why these people are on 
those rolls. Stated simply, the major 
causes are old age, severe physical handi- 
cap, and the breakup of family life. In 
presenting the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Finance to the Senate on 
July 3 of this year, I said: 

I believe that citizens everywhere want to 
see this great and useful program yield 
greater returns in stronger, more stable, and 
more productive lives. 

The public welfare amendments of 1962 
are a testimony to the belief of the Congress 
in the dignity of every individual, whatever 
his circumstances, and his right to an oppor- 
tunity to develop to his fullest capacity. 


I believe the conference bill will carry 
cut this purpose and enable us to im- 
plement one of the most constructive 
public welfare measures ever enacted by 
the Congress. 


There was substantial agreement in 


the bill as passed by the House and by 
the Senate in its scope and purpose. 

The amendment which provides an 
increase in the Federal matching for- 
mula for the aged, the blind, and the 
disabled was adopted with the Senate’s 
effective date of October 1, 1962, in or- 
der that the States will have a period 
of time to enable them to be ready to 
fully pass along the increase to recipi- 
ents. This improvement would enable 
the States, without additional State ap- 
propriation, to give the needy aged, 
blind and disabled $4 additional each 
month, plus continuing the $1 increase 
voted last year on a temporary basis. 
The conference committee expects and, 
on the basis of experience after prior 
inereases of this type, believes that the 
additional Federal funds that would be 
available will be used by States to im- 
prove payments to persons who are re- 
ceiving assistance under the programs 
of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

The Senate version of the rehabilita- 
tive services and training provisions in 
the public assistance programs was 
adopted, and thus no State wil! lose 
Federal matching and the bonus 75 per- 
cent matching will be available to those 
States which provide the minimum re- 
quired services. This is one of the most 
important sections in carrying out the 
broad purpose of the act and in encour- 
aging the States to provide such im- 
portant services. 

The Senate amendment to exempt 
$50 a month in earned income in old- 
age assistance program was accepted by 
the conference with a modification, ef- 
fective January 1, 1963, allowing States 
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to exempt the first $10 of the $50 com- 
pletely, and one-half of the remainder. 

As he recalled, there was language in 
the House bill section 107—which was 
designed to give the States very broad 
authority to deal with some of the prob- 
lems which have arisen in the ADC 
program in regard to parents using their 
relief checks for purposes not related to 
the welfare of their children. The Sen- 
ate eliminated this section upon the ra- 
tionale that provisions of existing law 
and of the bill which authorized pro- 
tective payments to interested third par- 
ties—adequately dealt with this prob- 
lem. The conference believed that the 
States should be given more latitude in 
this area without jeopardizing their 
Federal matching funds, but that their 
authority should be more specifically 
stated than in the House bill. 

Thus, the provision of the House bill 
was deleted which authorized “any other 
action” under State law and was re- 
placed with the more specific language 
to the effect that matching funds would 
not be denied if, under State law, 
criminal or civil penalties are imposed 
by a court of competent jurisdiction on 
the ground that the ADC parent is not 
using the payments for the benefit of 
the child. We believe that this language 
gives adequate balance to the interests 
of the States and localities and to the 
assistance recipients. 

The provision of the Senate bill which 
adds an exemption of income and re- 
sources for the aid to the blind program 
was adopted by the conference. Under 
the bill, the States may, in addition to 
the present earned income exemption of 
$85 per month, plus one-half of other 
earnings, exempt such additional 
amounts of other income and resources 
for individuals who have an approved 
plan for achieving self-support provided 
it is limited to a 12-month period. 

The Senate added two provisions to 
the House bill affecting the community 
work and training section—section 105 
of the bill. The first of these, exempt- 
ing earnings on work and training proj- 
ects from income tax liability and with- 
holding was rejected. The second, which 
provided for the Federal matching of 
certain State expenditures of aid to de- 
pendent children in the form of payment 
for work on projects where such ex- 
penditures are made during the period 
beginning July 1, 1961, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1962, was adopted by the 
conference committee. 

The Senate amendment which author- 
izes Federal matching as to vendor medi- 
cal payments for services in all public 
assistance programs, and in the medical 
assistance for the aged program, for up 
to 3 months prior to the month of appli- 
cation was approved. This amendment 
was Offered by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE]. } 

The conflicting provisions of the 
House and Senate bills as to the training 
of public welfare personnel were resolved 
by retaining the overall authorization 
limits provided in both bills, but ear- 
marking $1 million of the $3.5 million in 
fiscal 1963 and $2 million of the $5 mil- 
lion thereafter for direct grants by the 
Secretary for Federal training and 
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grant activity, while the remainder will 
be allotted to the States for such pur- 
poses as under existing law. 

The Senate receded from the provision 
in the Senate bill which would have pro- 
vided a specific child welfare authoriza- 
tion for day-care facilities for the chil- 
dren of migratory workers, in addition to 
the other authorizations for day-care 
services which are provided in the bill. 
The two Senate amendments, offered 
during the debate on the bill, which 
amended the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program—the provisions allow- 
ing coverage of policemen in Louisiana 
and the option of voluntary coverage for 
certain members of religious sects who 
are self-employed—were eliminated, be- 
cause their consideration was more ap- 
propriate to a bill which relates to that 
title of the Social Security—title I— 
than to one related exclusively to the 
act's welfare titles. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the confer- 
ence committee, I recommend that the 
conference report be adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma, believe there is any real 
chance that the money provided by the 
bill will be passed on to the old-age 
recipients? 

Mr. KERR. I refer the Senator to the 
report of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, which reads, on page 13, as 
follows: 

The bill would enable the States, without 
additional State appropriation, to give the 
needy aged, blind, and disabled $4 additional 
each month, plus continuing the $1 increase 
voted last year on a temporary basis. The 
committee expects that the States will pass 
this additional money on to the recipients 
promptly. This has been the general expe- 
rience with past increases of this type over 
the years. 


In addition, when this question was 
before the Committee on Finance, the 
representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare were 
present and were cross-examined closely 
as to what had been the past experience 
with increases similar to the one pro- 
vided in the bill. The representatives of 
the Department advised the committee 
that the experience had been that at 
least 90 percent of the increased amounts 
provided by the Federal Government had 
been passed on to the recipients of the 
various welfare programs in the States. 
The representatives of the Department 
advised the committee that, in their 
judgment, such would be the case with 
respect to the increase provided in the 
bill. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico is aware that the committee had 
before it a motion to compel the passing 
on of this amount of money if the bill 
were passed. The committee discussed 
that proposal at great length. The 
representatives of the Department ad- 
vised the committee that the question 
had been considered by the Department 
many times in the past, and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, who is one of 
the ablest and most effective members 
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of the Committee on Finance, is aware 
of this fact. 

We were further advised that the 
Department's efforts to find language 
to guarantee the passing on of the in- 
creases and to establish administrative 
procedures to follow through and insure 
compliance with such a provision, if 
enacted, had resulted in the conclusion 
on their part that it would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to accomplish that 
purpose, and that it would be very diffi- 
cult, in their opinion, to administer such 
a plan even if adequate and effective 
language could be devised to achieve this 
purpose. Therefore, I cannot say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that a definite 
and positive guarantee can be given in 
this respect. 

The question was discussed in confer- 
ence yesterday, and the language that 
is contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which I have 
just read, was referred to. It was agreed 
that the manager of the bill on the floor 
of the House, Representative MILLS, 
would make a statement in the House of 
Representatives today similar to the 
statement which the Senator from Okla- 
homa is making in the Senate tonight. 

In the light of past experience, in light 
of the statement in the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in light 
of the statement of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Repre- 
sentative Mitts, both in the conference 
report and to the House this afternoon, 
and in light of the language of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma in his report to the 
Senate this evening, it is felt that every 
assurance is available, in the absence of 
a definite requirement by law, that the 
pass-on will be effective. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has correctly stated what took 
place in the Committee on Finance. I 
sought to propose a pass-on amendment. 
It was difficult to accomplish. I sub- 
mitted to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a question about 
the Mills amendment, and was advised 
by the Department that the dollar in- 
crease contained in the 1961 amendments 
involved a cost of about $20 million an- 
nually, which was included in the budget. 
The $140 million extra cost is not in- 
cluded in the budget. These figures are 
based on the assumption that a State 
would pass on the full amount of the ad- 
ditional Federal dollars to the recipient. 
But a State is free to pay the individual 
the same amount as heretofore and to 
save State funds which are now being 
used to make these payments. If the 
State funds which are now being used 
were saved and were made available for 
matching purposes, they would amount 
to about $120 million a year. 

If the result which the Senator from 
Oklahoma has mentioned is finally at- 
tained, as I hope it will be, no one will 
have real ground for complaint. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record 3% paragraphs of a memoran- 
dum addressed to me by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare under 
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the date of March 8, 1962, relating to 
this subject. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. THE MILLS AMENDMENT 

The amendment offered by Mr. Mrs to 
the welfare bill increases the Federal match- 
ing for the needy aged, blind, and disabled on 
welfare a ately $4.30 a month above 
what the administration recommended. This 
will result in an additional cost of $140 
million a year. 

The administration recommended the 
continuation of a $1 increase contained in 
the 1961 amendments. This would have cost 
$20 million annually and was included in 
the budget. The $140 million extra cost 
is not included in the budget. 

These figures are based on the assumption 
that the State passes on the full amount 
of the additional Federal dollars to the re- 
cipient. However, the State is free to pay 
the individual the same amount as before 
and to save State funds that are now being 
used to make these payments. In this case 
the States would be able to save about $120 
million at Federal expense. 

If the States saved the $120 million they 
would be able to put this money into the 
financing of medical care for needy persons 
under the terms of the Kerr-Mills legisla- 
tion. In effect, then, the Federal Govern- 
ment would match through Kerr-Mills the 
extra money which the Federal Government 
put up through the amendment offered by 
Mr. Mitts. This would probably make avail- 
able something in the neighborhood of $250 
million a year, if all States used all of the 
money this way. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, one 
reason why I am interested in this sub- 
ject is that not all the States are able 
to handle the medical assistance pro- 
gram in the same fashion. A letter to 
me from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare stated that of 
the many thousands of cases opened, a 
large percentage of them were transfers 
from existing charges. I think it would 
be too bad if we raised the fees and 
merely allowed the States to save the 
money and use it for other programs. 
I recognize that in view of the lan- 
guage contained in our version of the 
bill and the language contained in 
the House version of the bill, the con- 
ferees could do nothing other than what 
they did, and that the Senator from 
Oklahoma has stated that his interest— 
which is the same as mine—is in seeing 
that this language will be applied in the 
interest of the recipients, 

I hope we may be sure that.some day 
there will be enacted language in the 
interest of those whom the Senator from 
Oklahoma and I are trying to help. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico for his statement; and his 
interest in this respect is shared by me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a brief explanation of some of 
the provisions of the conference report. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EXTENSION OF EXPIRED PROGRAMS 

1. Increase in Federal matching for aged, 
blind, and disabled: The bill increases Fed- 
eral matching for the aged, the blind, and 
the disabled people on public assistance 
by $5 per recipient per month. Already a 
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temporary increase of $1 has expired and 
the formula has reverted to four-fifths of 
the first $30 up to a maximum of $65. The 
new provision will increase the matching 
formula to twenty-nine thirty-fifths of the 
first $35 up to a maximum of $70. This 
means a total of $140 million in the first full 
year of operation, and affects some 2.7 mil- 
lion people (2.25 million are aged). 

2. Unemployed parent provision in ADC 
program: This program expired on June 30 
of this year and six States have been forced 
to suspend payments already. The bill re- 
instates the program (for 5 years) and also 
adds provision for Federal matching for em- 
ployable parents working on community 
projects. Some 275,000 needy people in the 
families of unemployed workers have re- 
ceived assistance under this plan adopted in 
the 1961 amendments. Annual expend- 
itures totaling about $73 million are involved. 

3. The temporary provision which allows 
Federal matching for ADC children removed 
by courts into foster homes: This provision, 
also instituted by the 1961 amendments to 
expire on June 30, 1962, would be made per- 
manent by the present bill. 

4. Temporary assistance to citizens return- 
ing from foreign countries because of desti- 
tution, illness, or crisis. The program which 
permits such temporary assistance for people 
in these circumstances would be extended 
for 2 years. It also expired on June 30, 1962. 


OTHER MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The bill also provides: 

1. Increased Federal matching for public 
assistance rehabilitation services estimated 
at $40 million a year. 

2. Federal matching for the second parent 
in the ADC program at an estimated cost 
of $34 million a year. 

8. Increases in child welfare services au- 
thorizations from the present $25 million per 
year to $30 million for 1963, $35 million in 
1964, and $40 million in 1965-66, $45 million 
in 1967-68, and $50 million in 1969 and there- 
after. Of this amount $5 million would be 
earmarked for “day care” for children in 
1963 and $10 million in subsequent years to 
be provided only in those instances where it 
was determined to be in the interest of the 
child and of the mother and that a need ex- 
ists. Through these provisions for the steady 
expansion of the present program of child 
welfare services under title V, part 3, of the 
Social Security Act, the bill gives further 
emphasis to providing a wider range of con- 
structive welfare services for children. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask that 
the conference report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the report was agreed 
to be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE TO SPEAK TO- 
MORROW ON HIS AMENDMENT 
TO THE DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 

somewhat earlier the majority leader 

suggested that I ask unanimous con- 
sent—and I now do so—that on tomor- 
row, after the taking of the vote on the 
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question of agreeing to the conference 
report on the mutual security bill, I be 
recognized to speak on my pending 
amendment to the Departments of La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill. I make that request, 
and ask unanimous consent that in that 
connection I be recognized immediately 
after the taking of that vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
may state that I have been waiting all 
day, since 11 a.m. this morning, to speak 
on that amendment. However, I shall 
not speak on it tonight, in view of the 
fact that we are to go over until tomor- 
row in considering the bill. 

I do wish to speak briefly at this time 
on another subject. 


SORRY DAY: MILWAUKEE A ONE- 
PAPER TOWN—PURCHASE OF THE 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL BY THE 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
largest city in Wisconsin is Milwaukee. 
Until this morning, Milwaukee has had 
two daily newspapers. 

We are very proud of those news- 
papers. Each has earned an excellent 
reputation throughout the country. 

However, this morning the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, which has been on strike for 7 
weeks, was purchased by the Milwaukee 
Journal. So, for the first time in many, 
many years, there now is only one daily 
newspaper company in Milwaukee. 

I think it is very sad that the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel has gone out of busi- 
ness as a separate newspaper. The Mil- 


waukee Sentinel was founded in 1837, 


was the fourth newspaper of any kind 
in Wisconsin. It has been—by a very 
long margin—the oldest daily newspaper 
in Wisconsin for many years. 

Mr. President, although the Milwaukee 
Sentinel has never supported me—in 
fact, it has vigorously opposed me—I 
mean it sincerely when I say it is a most 
unfortunate situation when Milwaukee, 
one of the largest cities in the Nation, 
a city which now has a population of 
more than 1 million, has only a single 
newspaper voice. This is an unfortu- 
nate trend in the Nation. Certainly it 
is most unfortunate when a great metro- 
politan area which can support a major 
league baseball team, and has a popula- 
tion of well over a million people, can 
support only one newspaper—with the 
result that thus in that city there is no 
newspaper competition and there is no 
available opportunity for those who dis- 
agree with the dominant newspaper 
voice there to select an alternative which 
might more closely express their views. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on this situation. 

Irwin Maier, the president and pub- 
lisher of the Milwaukee Journal, said 
that publication of the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel as a separate newspaper will be con- 
tinued, but that its operations will be 
moved into the Milwaukee Journal Co.’s 
facilities on Journal Square in down- 
town Milwaukee. 
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Of course, even though the Sentinel is 
continued as a morning newspaper, it 
will thus have common ownership, and, 
of course, it will speak with the single 
editorial voice of that ownership. 

One of the great tragedies in such a 
situation is not only in terms of editorial 
impact and in terms of the opportunity 
for the citizens of Milwaukee to hear a 
competitive newspaper voice, but also in 
terms of the human impact, which for 
hundreds of fine human beings and their 
families is devastating. The Milwaukee 
Sentinel has some 700 employees, and 300 
of them are members of the Newspaper 
Guild. I know many of them personally. 
They are fine, able, and dedicated; but 
now they have no jobs. This is one of 
the terrible consequences and prices 
which must be paid because of the very 
great increase in the cost of operating 
modern newspapers and also because of 
the unfortunate trend toward the con- 
solidation of newspapers. 

I may say that the Milwaukee Journal 
has proceeded with great reluctance in 
making this purchase; and President 
Maier said that on the basis of an offer 
by the Hearst Corp., the purchase is 
being made; but he pointed out that 
the Journal has never before purchased 
or acquired another newspaper—and the 
ee Journal is now about 80 years 
old. 

Mr. President, Irwin Maier, the presi- 
dent and publisher of the Milwaukee 
Journal, stated: 

The Journal Co. has an obligation to the 
people of this city and this State. Perma- 
nent passing of a morning newspaper in 
Milwaukee would result in a serious loss of 
reader and advertiser services. * * * 

The new Milwaukee Sentinel will operate 
under the same general policies as have 
guided the Milwaukee Journal since 1882. 
It will report the news fairly and objectively. 
It will be aggressive in the people's interest. 
It will be bound to no political party or 
special interest group. Its policies will be 
determined by men and women who are 
residents of Milwaukee and Wisconsin and 
who are dedicated to the best interests and 
to the progress of this city and this State. 


Mr. President, those are more than 
just the words of the president of a 
newspaper who is proud of his paper. 
The fact is that the Milwaukee Journal 
has repeatedly won awards as one of a 
small handful of truly outstanding 
newspapers in the United States. The 
fact is that last year there were two 
separate polls on the best newspaper; 
and it is my recollection that although 
the New York Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor ranked first and sec- 
ond, respectively, the Milwaukee Journal 
was third. Of course, I say with all re- 
spect that the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor, are not city 
newspapers; they are national newspa- 
pers. They have national impact, na- 
tional circulation, and national attitude. 

On the other hand, of course the Mil- 
waukee Journal recognizes—and exces- 
sively so, I think—that its responsibility 
is primarily and fundamentally to the 
people of Milwaukee, and secondarily to 
the people of Wisconsin, and that it has 
only a tertiary coverage by its own staff 
of national matters. Furthermore, Mr. 
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President, even the undeniable excel- 
Jence of the Milwaukee Journal can pro- 
vide no real substitute for genuine com- 
petition. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that Milwaukee has had superb news- 
paper coverage, and will have in the fu- 
ture. But it is most unfortunate that, 
for the first time in a century or more, 
there is to be only one newspaper voice 
speaking in Milwaukee, and no longer 
will there be in Milwaukee the newspa- 
per competition which has meant so 
much in the past in providing contra- 
dictory expressions and viewpoints and 
which has helped make Milwaukee the 
stimulating and exciting place it has 
been. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1962— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2996) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to say to the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN] and the Senate confer- 
ees that I am glad they maintained in 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 the 
amendment which I offered—and which 
was adopted by the Senate—which in 
substance urges the President to seek 
the assistance of other free countries, 
and the World Bank, in carrying forward 
a joint program of foreign aid, in any 
specific country or group of countries. 

The chief purpose of my amendment 
is to secure the greater financial, tech- 
nical and economic assistance of other 
countries—such as Great Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Japan, Canada, 
Australia, and other free countries. The 
work of assistance to developing coun- 
tries must go on, but the United States 
cannot continue to bear such a pre- 
ponderant part of the burden of aid. I 
hope that the President and the Secre- 
tary of State will take even stronger and 
affirmative steps to secure the assistance 
of other countries. 

My amendment looks to the formation 
of consortia—groupings of free and 
prosperous countries with the United 
States—in which countries other than 
the United States, as well as the United 
States, will commit themselves to bear 
their part of the burden of aid. 

Such definite groupings of other coun- 
tries with the United States can have 
important consequences, and can im- 
prove aid programs to underdeveloped 
countries. A group of free countries 
can, I believe, have more influence in 
assisting and persuading a country re- 
ceiving aid to formulate the kind of a 
program best suited to its development, 
and to commit to its own development 
the maximum in self-help. And, it may 
be possible to advise and persuade sev- 
eral countries which have common in- 
terests of trade to form themselves into 
economic groupings—on the model of 
the economie communities of Western 
Europe. 
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If these ends are patiently and firmly 
sought, I believe that in time our coun- 
try can give leadership in developing a 
stronger aid program—and one in which 
the United States will not be required to 
nost a burden which it cannot forever 

ear. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate today concerning the con- 
ference report on the foreign-aid bill, 
considerable emphasis has been placed 
on the allegation that the conference re- 
port does not effectively meet the Com- 
munist menace; or—to rephrase the 
matter—it has been stated that the pro- 
visions of the bill which related to anti- 
Communist programs have been re- 
moved, and do not appear in the final 
conference report. 

Mr. President, the entire purpose of 
the mutual security program and all 
foreign-aid legislation is to help build 
the areas of freedom in the world, to 
strengthen America’s position and secu- 
rity, to combat the totalitarian Com- 
munist menace, and to assist other peo- 
ples in building free, healthy, and viable 
societies and economies. 

I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate or its staff tonight to further 
articulate my conviction that one of the 
most effective programs we have in com- 
bating the Communist menace is the 
foreign aid program. To be sure, it takes 
time for these programs to work their 
will or to produce the desired results. 
We must remember that they are di- 
rected to countries that, in the main, are 
in the throes of social upheaval, coun- 
tries that are backward in terms of their 
economic structure and social institu- 
tions; countries, many of which have suf- 
fered from colonialism, war, and ex- 
ploitation. 

It is in those areas of the world that 
Communist penetration works its way, 
and it is in those areas of the world that 
the contest between communism and 
freedom is being fought. I refer to such 
areas as Asia, particularly southeast 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. 

Also, I would call to the attention of 
the Senate the dedication of the people 
of the United States, and of our Govern- 
ment to the eventual emancipation and 
liberation of the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain, living in what are now known 
as the captive nations. 

Last evening it was my privilege to 
participate in the program of the As- 
sembly of the Captive Nations, the chair- 
man of that assembly being Dr. Nagy, 
former Prime Minister of Hungary when 
it was a free country with parliamentary 
institutions. I was the recipient, along 
with Dr. Judd, of Minnesota, and a mem- 
ber of the Parliament of the Netherlands, 
of an award for our work in the field 
of anticommunism, and, of equal im- 
portance, in the area of supporting the 
hopes and the aspirations of the peoples 
living in the captive nations, 

Mr. President, I have gone through 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and 
the amendments of 1962, which are now 
before us in the nature of a conference 
report, and I have marked in the re- 
spective chapters and titles.of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 certain pas- 
sages which state the policy of this 
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country, as contained in the program 
of the Congress and the administration 
in the field. of foreign aid, and the policy 
of our country in the struggle against 
communism, 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
portions and passages of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the passages, 
articles, and subsections of the confer- 
ence report on the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1962 be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS From “LEGISLATION ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS” 

Sec. 102. STATEMENT oF Portier. —It is the 
sense of the Congress that peace depends on 
wider recognition of the dignity and inter- 
dependence of men, and survival of free in- 
stitutions in the United States can best be 
assured in a worldwide atmosphere of free- 
dom. 

> * * * * 


It is the policy of the United States to 
strengthen friendly foreign countries by en- 
couraging the development of their free 
economic institutions and productive capa- 
bilities, and by minimizing or eliminating 
barriers to the flow of private investment 
capital. 

* * * s * 

Also, the Congress reaffirms its conviction 
that the peace of the world and the security 
of the United States are endangered so long 
as international communism continues to 
attempt to bring under Communist domina- 
tion peoples now free and independent and 
to keep under domination peoples once free 
but now subject to such domination. It is, 
therefore, the policy of the United States 
to continue to make available to other free 
countries and peoples, upon request, assist- 
ance of such nature and in such amounts 
as the United States deems advisable and 
as may be effectively used by free countries 
and peoples to help them maintain their 
freedom, 

* * * * * 

The Congress recognizes that the peace of 
the world and the security of the United 
States are endangered so long as interna- 
tional communism and the countries it con- 
trols continue by threat of military action, 
by the use of economic pressure, and by 
internal subversion, or other means to at- 
tempt to bring under their domination peo- 
ples now free and independent and continue 
to deny the rights of freedom and self-gov- 
ernment to peoples and countries once free 
but now subject to such domination. 

. * * * * 


In enacting this legislation, it is therefore 
the intention of the Congress to promote 
the peace of the world and the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by fostering an improved 
climate of political independence and in- 
dividual liberty, improving the ability of 
friendly countries and international or- 
ganizations to deter or, if necessary, defeat 
Communist or Communist-supported ag- 
gression, facilitating arrangements for in- 
dividual and collective security, assisting 
friendly countries to maintain internal se- 
curity, and creating an environment of se- 
curity and stability in the developing friend- 
ly countries essential to their more rapid 
social, economic, and political progress, The 
Congress urges that all other countries able 
to contribute join in a common undertaking 
to meet the goals stated in this part. 

* * * * . 

Sec, 601. ENCOURAGEMENT OF FREE ENTER- 
PRISE AND PRIVATE. PARTICIPATION.—(a) The 
Congress of the United States recognizes the 
vital role of free enterprise in achieving 
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rising levels of production and standards of 
living essential to economic progress and de- 
velopment. Accordingly, it is declared to be 
the policy of the United States to encourage 
the efforts of other countries to increase the 
flow of international trade, to foster private 
initiative and competition, to encourage the 
development and use of cooperatives, credit 
unions, and savings and loan associations, to 
discourage monopolistic practices, to im- 
prove the technical efficiency of their indus- 
try, agriculture, and commerce, and to 
strengthen free labor unions; and to en- 
courage the contribution of United States 
enterprise toward economic strength of less 
developed friendly countries, through private 
trade and investment abroad, private par- 
ticipation in programs carried out under this 
Act (including the use of private trade 
channels to the maximum extent practicable 
in carrying out such programs), and ex- 
change of ideas and technical information 
on the matters covered by this subsection. 
* * * * * 


Sec. 620. PROHIBITIONS AGAINST FURNISH- 
ING ASSISTANCE TO CUBA AND CERTAIN OTHER 
CountTries.—(a) No assistance shall be fur- 
nished under this Act to the present govern- 
ment of Cuba. As an additional means of 
implementing and carrying into effect the 
policy of the preceding sentence, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to establish and maintain 
a total embargo upon all trade between the 
United States and Cuba. 

(b) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this Act to the government of any country 
unless the President determines that such 
country is not dominated or controlled by 
the international Communist movement. 


EXCERPTS FROM CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
S. 2996 


“It is the sense of Congress that in the 
administration of these funds great atten- 
tion and consideration should be given to 
those countries-which share the view of the 
United States on the world crisis and which 
do not, as a result of United States as- 
sistance, divert their own economic resources 
to military or propaganda efforts, supported 
by the Soviet Union or Communist China, 
and directed against the United States or 
against other countries receiving aid under 
this Act.” 

* + $ * * 
“TITLE VI—ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


“Sec, 251. GENERAL AuTHORTY.—(a) It is 
the sense of the Congress that the historic, 
economic, political, and geographic relation- 
ships among the American peoples and Re- 
publics are unique and of special significance 
and that the Alliance for Progress offers 
great hope for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the Americas and 
the strengthening of the relationships among 
them. It is further the sense of Congress 
that vigorous measures by the countries and 
areas of Latin America to mobilize their 
own resources for economic development and 
to adopt reform measures to spread the 
benefits of economic progress among the 
people are essential to the success of the 
Alliance for Progress and to continued signif- 
icant United States assistance thereunder. 
The President is authorized to furnish as- 
sistance on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine in order to promote the 
economic development of countries and 
areas in Latin America. 


(1) Amend the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) to read as follows: “No assistance 
shall be furnished under this Act to the 
present government of Cuba; nor shall any 
such assistance be furnished to any country 
which furnishes assistance to the present 
government of Cuba unless the President de- 
termines that such assistance is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States.” 
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(2) Amend subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) No assistance shall be provided un- 
der this Act to the government of any coun- 
try which is indebted to any United States 
citizen or person for goods or services fur- 
nished or ordered where (i) such citizen or 
person has exhausted available legal 
remedies, which shall include arbitration, 
or (ii) the debt is not denied or contested 
by such government, or (iii) such indebted- 
ness arises under an unconditional guaranty 
of payment given by such government, or 
any predecessor government, directly or in- 
directly, through any controlled entity: 
Provided, That the President does not find 
such action contrary to the national secu- 
rity.” 

(3) Add the following new subsections: 

“(e) The President shall suspend assist- 
ance to the government of any country to 
which assistance is provided under this Act 
when the government of such country or 
any governmental agency or subdivision 
within such country on or after January 1, 
1962— 

“(1) has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property owned 
by any United States citizen or by any cor- 
poration, partnership, or association not less 
than 50 per centum beneficially owned by 
United States citizens, or 

(2) has imposed or enforced discrimina- 
tory taxes or other exactions, or restrictive 
maintenance or operational conditions, 
which have the effect of nationalizing, ex- 
propriating, or otherwise seizing ownership 
or control of property so owned, 
and such country, government agency or 
government subdivision fails within a rea- 
sonable time (not more than six months 
after such action or after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, whichever is later) 
to take appropriate steps, which may include 
arbitration, to discharge its obligations under 
international law toward such citizen or en- 
tity, including equitable and speedy com- 
pensation for such property in convertible 
foreign exchange, as required by interna- 
tional law, or fails to take steps designed to 
provide relief from such taxes, exactions, or 
conditions, as the case may be, and such 
suspension shall continue until he is satis- 
fied that appropriate steps are being taken 
and no other provision of this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the President to 
waive the provisions of this subsection. 

“(f) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act, as amended (except section 
214(b)), to any Communist country. This 
restriction may not be waived pursuant to 
any authority contained in this Act unless 
the President finds and promptly reports 
to Congress that: (1) such assistance is 
vital to the security of the United States; 
(2) the recipient country is not controlled 
by the international Communist conspiracy; 
and (3) such assistance will further promote 
the independence of the recipient country 
from international communism, For the 
purposes of this subsection, the phrase 
‘Communist country’ shall include specifi- 
cally, but not be limited to, the following 
countries: 

“Peoples Republic of Albania, 

“Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 

“Peoples Republic of China, 

“Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 

“German Democratic Republic 
Germany), 

“Estonia, 

“Hungarian Peoples Republic, 

“Latvia, 

“Lithuania, 

“North Korean Peoples Republic, 

“North Vietnam, . 

“Outer Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Re- 
public, 

“Polish Peoples Republic, 

“Rumanian Peoples Republic, 

“Tibet, 
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“Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 

“Cuba, and 

“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

* * . . * 

“(h) The President shall adopt regula- 
tions and establish procedures to insure that 
United States foreign aid is not used in a 
manner which, contrary to the best interests 
of the United States, promotes or assists the 
foreign aid projects or activities of the 
Communist-bloc countries.” 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
these particular passages or subsections 
relate to the specific issue of whether or 
not the conference report and the For- 
eign Assistance Act direct themselves 
toward the Communist menace and 
whether or not the provisions in the act 
are effective and meaningful provisions. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and a member of the con- 
ference committee, I submit that the 
conferees of the two Houses strength- 
ened the so-called anti-Communist pro- 
visions of the Foreign Assistance Act. I 
further submit and state that the whole 
purpose of the Foreign Assistance Act is 
to build and strengthen free peoples, free 
nations, and free institutions. We may 
disagree in good conscience as to the best 
means of expanding the area of free- 
dom and of protecting the independence 
and the territorial integrity of the free 
countries of the world; but I do not be- 
lieve that that disagreement should re- 
sult in allegations that the strong and 
meaningful anti-Communist provisions 
of the law have been weakened or have 
been deleted from the legislative pro- 


gram. 

I would further add that the Senate, 
the House, and their conferees have 
written into the law the strongest lan- 
guage we have ever written on the item 
of expropriation and nationalization of 
American properties in countries that 
receive American aid. I was one of those 
who helped write that part of the act. 
I can say that not only did that provision 
strengthen the law over what it was a 
year ago, but we took effective steps to 
make sure that, where there are legiti- 
mate claims of American citizens or 
business firms, and where those claims 
are duly acknowledged and yet unpaid, 
the Foreign Aid Administrator is to take 
effective and prompt action to deny fur- 
ther assistance to those countries. The 
language is very clear on those matters. 

I would also note that paragraph (f) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962, 
which relates to the possibility of assist- 
ance to a Communist country, is the 
strongest language that has ever been 
written by any Congress in the history 
of our Nation on this particular subject. 

President Kennedy is receiving a di- 
rective from the Congress of the United 
States that is a good deal stronger than 
any directive that was ever given to any 
President of the United States. 

I would also remind my colleagues 
that, on this very subject of assistance 
to countries in the Communist bloc, two 
other Presidents were given a vote of 
confidence by the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States when the Congress adopted 


-provisions of law that were much more 


flexible in their adaptation and applica- 
tion than the provisions which are now 
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in the conference report before the 
Senate. 

The measure which was adopted by 
the conferees includes the main provi- 
sions of the Senate language as well as 
the House language. Furthermore, the 
House language was supported over- 
whelmingly by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, by men who are known for 
their insistence on a stern, firm, and 
strong position against the Communist 
forces. 

When men of the stature of Repre- 
sentatives WALTER, of Pennsylvania; 
Jupp, of Minnesota; ARENDS, of Illinois; 
HalLLECR, of Indiana; Hays, of Ohio; and 
Morean, of Pennsylvania, take the floor 
of the House and propose legislation to 
insure that assistance from this coun- 
try is not used in any way that will 
strengthen a Communist country or 
weaken the security of the United States, 
I submit the evidence of effective anti- 
communism in this legislation is on the 
side of the proponents of the legislation. 

Mr. President, it is well known in 
many areas of the world that two of the 
countries which have received consider- 
able aid from this Nation, Yugoslavia 
and Poland, have been, to use a current 
phrase, thorns in the side of the Soviet 
Union. 

We have debated this issue time after 
time. It is not necessary to go over the 
debate once again. I am hopeful that 
when the Senate votes tomorrow, it will 
recognize that the Foreign Aid Act has 
had careful deliberation, thoughtful con- 
sideration, and meticulous scrutiny by a 
number of Members of this body, as well 
as by a number of Members of the House. 
I am hopeful the Senate will support the 
unanimous report of the conference 
committee. 

Mr. COTTON and Mr. CARROLL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield, of course, 
to my friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
I am sure the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota does not intend to convey the 
thought, and does not have the thought, 
that because some of us feel very 
strongly about one phase of the confer- 
ence report—namely, the phase relating 
to aid to Communist countries—that we 
are not wholeheartedly in favor of the 
foreign aid program, which he has so 
well described and presented in his very 
able remarks. 

Since 1946, when I came to the Con- 
gress as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, beginning with the Greek- 
Turkey aid and the Marshall plan, I am 
one who has never failed to support the 
foreign aid program. Because I have 
long recognized his fairness, I am sure 
the Senator understands we might make 
a fight on the conference report because 
of one feature, and still be thoroughly in 
sympathy with the program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely do. I 
recognize there are honest differences of 
opinion over sections of the bill. 

I have never been one in the Senate 
who has believed that because a man 
disagrees with me on a particular item 
of legislation it necessarily means he is 
opposed to the entire body of legisla- 
tion. We are talking about sections and 
subsections of the measure. I respect 
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the Senator’s point of view. I thought 
that earlier this evening he made his 
case exceedingly well when he pointed 
out that his late departed colleague had 
been one of the most stalwart battlers 
in this body for stronger language on 
so-called assistance to Communist bloc 
countries, and that he did not intend 
to let the issue go by without continu- 
ing the fight. $ 

I respect the Senator. The Senator 
knows that is one of the purposes of 
this body. The Senate provides for an 
exchange of views. 

I am looking forward to what I know 
will be enlightening and pertinent, 
though I hope not overly persuasive, 
remarks by the Senator from New 
Hampshire tomorrow. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I now yield, Mr. 
President, to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL, Isay to the able and 
distinguished acting majority leader, the 
Senator from Minnesota, I, too, came to 
the Congress in the 80th Congress. I, 
too, voted for the Greek-Turkey aid pro- 
gram, for the Marshal plan, and for 
other foreign aid legislation. All 
through these years I have supported the 
foreign aid programs of President Tru- 
man, President Eisenhower, and now 
President Kennedy. By my votes in the 
House and the Senate I have supported 
the concept of giving the President 
flexibility in the handling of this most 
difficult problem. The direction that 
foreign aid should take is something that 
the executive branch should be free to 
determine as an implementation of its 
foreign policy. I have always supported 
this concept under three different ad- 
ministrations. 

Those of us who have voted for the 
various foreign aid programs should not 
be subjected to labeling as soft on com- 
munism because we feel that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, exercising his 
constitutional duties and prerogatives, 
ought to have some flexibility in the 
handling of these difficult foreign policy 
problems. 

I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the remarks of the acting ma- 
jority leader this evening. Those re- 
marks ought to be read carefully by every 
Senator. The record is clear. 

Recently I was one of a small group of 
Senators who voted in support of the 
position that President Kennedy ought 
to be given the flexibility he asked for on 
allocation of aid to nations we are try- 
ing to swing away from the Communist 
bloc. I felt that this body was making 
a mistake in denying President Kennedy 
this anti-Communist weapon. 

I saw the Senate go up the hill, and 
then down the hill the next day. 

As I read this conference report, recom- 
mended by conferees of both bodies of 
the Congress, it sustains the viewpoint 
so clearly and ably presented by the act- 
ing majority leader, the able Senator 
from Minnesota. 

I think it would be a most serious mis- 
take, I say to my able friend from New 
Hampshire, who is a very able legislator, 
if we did less than is contained in the 
conference report. I wish to associate 
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myself with the splendid and pertinent 
observations of the able acting majority 
leader this evening. I shall vote to- 
ms to agree to the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

I wish to make it clear, Mr. President, 
that the purpose of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is not to give assistance to Com- 
munist countries. The purpose of the 
foreign aid program is to give assistance 
to people who aspire to freedom, as well 
as to strengthen the security of the 
United States of America and its allies. 

Senators will be interested to know 
that that section of the conference re- 
port now in controversy reads as follows: 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 


Act, as amended (except sec. 214(b)) to any 
Communist country. 


Section 214(b) relates to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital at Krakow, Poland. I 
add that this is a gift on the part of the 
American people to the children of Cen- 
tral Europe and particularly of Poland— 
te people and children who are God 
loving, God fearing people, as anti-Com- 
munist as are the people of the United 
States. 

I have been to Poland. There are 
more anti-Communists in Poland than 
there are in nearly any other country in 
the world. It is pretty hard to even 
find a Communist there. 

The language further states: 

This restriction may not be waived pur- 
suant to any authority contained in this Act 
unless the President finds and promptly re- 
ports to Congress that: (1) such assistance 
is vital to the security of the United States; 
(2) the recipient country is not controlled 
by the international Communist conspiracy; 
and (3) such assistance will further promote 
the independence of the recipient country 
from international communism. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the phrase 
“Communist country” shall include specifi- 
cally, but not be limited to, the following 
countries: 


Then there follows a list of what we 
know to be the Communist dominated 
countries. 

Mr. President, we are giving ever so 
little flexibility to the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, to the Chief Executive of this 
country, to our President. He is the 
same President to whom we give au- 
thority every hour of the day to send 
American forces to protect the vital in- 
terests and vital security of the United 
States. The President of the United 
States at this moment can dispatch air- 
planes, Marines, infantrymen, mecha- 
nized units, even naval forces if he 
believes it is vital to the security of the 
United States. He has done so in the 
instance of Vietnam. Marines were 
moved into Thailand by the authority 
of the President of the United States 
under his constitutional authority as 
Commander in Chief. He has done what 
he has done because he has found it to 
be vital to the security of the United 
States, 

I submit that if we are to entrust the 
lives of every man, woman, and child in 
this country, and perhaps in the world, 
to a decision on the part of the President 
of the United States, based upon facts 
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that lead him to believe his decision is 
vital to the security of the United States, 
then we ought not to hesitate to give 
that same Commander in Chief, that 
same President, a little flexibility and 
maneuverability in a foreign assistance 
act, so that he might be able to utilize 
that act when such action needs to be 
taken because it is vital to the security 
of the United States of America. 

I submit to Senators that the word 
“vital” is a great deal more important 
than merely saying that it is in our 
national interest. Many things are in 
our national interest. When we say 
vital to the security of the United States, 
we would place the responsibility of de- 
termining what is vital to the security 
of our Nation in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. I think that the President of the 
United States will exercise that provision 
of law with meticulous care and with a 
studied judicious application of what 
the intent of the law is as designed by 
Congress, 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, will he yield 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I intended 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Before the Senator 
does so, I would appreciate his yielding 
to me because I do not wish to add to 
his very able presentation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished acting majority 
leader, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], for his very able presenta- 
tion. I join with him in an expression 
of confidence in the President of the 
United States. I believe as deeply and 
thoroughly as he does that the President 
of the United States will exercise every 
responsibility that he has conscien- 
tiously. 

I cannot refrain from saying that the 
Congress has its own responsibilities, too. 
While I do not for a moment suggest 
that the President would not exercise 
his discretion conscientiously and care- 
fully, I, for one, find it impossible to 
conceive of any circumstances under 
which American aid to Communist 
countries is vital—I repeat and em- 
phasize the word vital“ to the security 
of the United States. I see no reason 
for even suggesting to the President of 
the United States that that is true. I 
see no reason why the Congress should 
surrender its own convictions, if it has 
convictions, and the Senate did express 
convictions recently on that point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today the Senate voted on the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to postpone action on the con- 
ference report until August 1. On that 
vote the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
was necessarily absent. He was in at- 
tendance at the National War College 
on official business. I regret that I did 
not get the information to the Senator 
in time as to the vote so that he might 
return for the yea-and-nay vote. It was 
my error. I wish to so acknowledge it 
for the Recorp, because the Senator 
from Utah is a very conscientious Mem- 
ber of this body. He prides himself— 
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and rightly so—in a splendid attendance 
record, and in attending to his official 
duties. I wish the Recorp to be clear 
that he was attending to official business. 
His absence at the time of the yea-and- 
nay vote was due only to an error on the 
part of the majority whip. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me before he yields 
the floor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I sincerely commend 
the able Senator from New Hampshire 
on the clear and positive statement of 
his position. Honest and sincere men 
may not agree with some of us that the 
President should have the flexibility that 
he has requested. They may believe 
that the power should reside in the Con- 
gress. That is an honest and sincere 
position. We respect men who so be- 
lieve. 

I also commend the able Senator for 
saying that his attitude is not the result 
of a lack of confidence in the President. 
Perhaps under the separation of powers 
provision of the Constitution, Congress 
should make a determination also, But 
what I had reference to a few minutes 
ago are attacks made on the President of 
the United States charging him with be- 
ing soft on communism. This charge is 
then used as the basis for opposing cer- 
tain facets of his aid program. Those 
who served with John Kennedy in the 
80th Congress, in the 81st Congress, and 
in the Senate know that there is not 
one single vote of John Kennedy that 
suggests he was soft on communism. 

I had no doubt about giving flexible 
foreign aid powers to President Truman. 
I had no doubt in my mind about giving 
such power to President Eisenhower, al- 
though he was a member of a different 
party. 

I have no doubt in my mind about giv- 
ing the exact same type of power to 
John Kennedy, the present President of 
the United States. 

I raise this issue tonight because 
recently a Member of the other body 
was reported, in a dispatch to a Colorado 
newspaper, to have said that he was 
disinclined to give certain foreign aid 
powers to the President because John 
Kennedy, the present President of the 
United States, was soft on communism. 
I say that such a statement is a base 
falsehood. It is completely unsupported 
by John Kennedy’s record as a legislator 
and as President of the United States. 
Furthermore, it is not in the interest of 
this Nation for totally irresponsible ut- 
terances of this type to be made. Such 
statements remind me of another ex- 
treme rightwing viewpoint that has 
been circulated in an irresponsible at- 
tack on President Eisenhower. I do not 
agree with these extreme and unfounded 
charges made against General Eisen- 
hower either. 

I have no way of knowing whether the 
statements attributed to the Congress- 
man in the Colorado press truely or ac- 
curately reflect his views. It may be 
that he would wish to set the record 
straight on this foolish accusation. In 
any event I hope this is the last we hear 
of such totally base and irresponsible 
charges. Let us discuss these issues 
calmly and on their merits, as the Sena- 
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tor from New Hampshire is doing. We 
can do without ugly name calling. 

So I rise to commend the able Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. He has not 
raised any of those phony issues. He 
has expressed a sincere doubt in his own 
mind as a legislator about certain 
aspects of this legislation which is a 
right and duty of his under the Con- 
stitution. He has done this ably and 
with fairness and has confined his 
reservations to the merits of the bill. 
This is as it should be. 

I thank the able Senator from Min- 
nesota for yielding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for his remarks. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
der the terms of the previous order, I 
now move that the Senate adjourn until 
12 o’elock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Priday, July 20, 
1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, Jury 19, 1962 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 14: For as many as are led 
by the spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. 

Eternal God, whose abounding grace 
supplies all our needs, we would begin the 
business of this day with a sincere prayer 
that Thy divine counsel may illumine 
and lead our minds and hearts. 

Deliver us from all selfish and un- 
worthy ambitions which Thou canst not 
sanction and may Thy strength make 
us invincible in our devotion to the 
duties and demands of our high calling. 

Grant that our faith and courage may 
be gloriously triumphant over all our 
disappointments however disconcerting 
they may be. 

Inspire us with a willingness to expend 
ourselves for others who are finding the 
struggle of life so difficult, and may the 
record of service that we are daily writ- 
ing be worthy of the Book of Life. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, each 
branch of Congress in conference has 
group autonomy. The selection of the 
conference chairman is procedural for 
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orderly functioning of the conference. 

this, the question of the selec- 
tion of the conference chairman for the 
present session of Congress shall be left 
to the decision of the two subcommittee 
chairmen. 

It is agreed by the joint committee on 
behalf of the full Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives that for this session 
only the subcommittee chairmen of each 
body shall decide who shall act as chair- 
man of the conference. It is further 
agreed that the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Committees on Appropria- 
tions appoint representatives of each 
committee to serve as a joint committee 
to study all the issues involved and to 
report in January 1963 their recom- 
mendations. 


MEDICARE 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
yesterday’s Washington Evening Star 
there are some remarks quoted there 
attributed to the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
wherein it states that he said the Senate 
vote on the medicare bill “should teach 
us the value of a vote.” 

I am still quoting: 

The Republican Party proved itself more 
this year than ever before a party of com- 
plete opposition and obstructionism. 


The distinguished majority leader’s 
two Senators were among the leaders of 
this so-called obstructionist group, and 
his junior Senator this year is running 
for reelection. I ask the majority lead- 
er this question: Are you going to cam- 
paign against your junior Senator for 
following the lead of your senior Senator 
who offered the motion to table the 
medicare bill? 


THE MEDICARE BILL 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DER- 
OUNIAN], I, too, was interested in reading 
yesterday evening’s paper and this 
morning’s paper. It was hardly pos- 
sible to turn a page of this morning’s 
paper without reading something about 
someone trying to fix the blame for de- 
feat of the medicare bill. And, it seemed 
to center on two Members of the other 
body as being the obstructionists. If I 
read the voting record right in the other 
body there were some 21 so-called ob- 
structionists. I do not understand how 
anyone can narrow it down to two, and 
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I think it is unfair that only two Dem- 
ocrats are singled out for this honor. 

Then, of course; there is the campaign 
up in Massachusetts. It seems to me 
that what is going on up there is a little 
unfair to Eddie McCormack, who has 
toiled long and hard in the political 
vineyard. But, be of good cheer, for 
after all is said and done, it apparently 
means that there will be some empty 
saddles in the New Frontier’s corral be- 
fore we get through this year. 


GRASSROOTS TAX REDUCTION 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am offering today for the consideration 
of the Congress a grassroots tax reduc- 
tion proposal. .I believe that an imme- 
diate tax reduction is essential as a 
critically needed stimulus to our econ- 
omy and as the most effective way to 
provide new job opportunities for the 
working people of our Nation. 

The proposal I am offering is simple 
and direct and a similar proposal offered 
by the Democratic minority in the 83d 
Congress was defeated by only 6 votes. 

I am proposing, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress increase the personal Federal 
income tax exemptions from $600 to 
$800. Persons already eligible for double 
exemptions would, of course, be eligible 
for $1,600 exemptions. 

The President and the Congress wise- 
ly, I believe, are already taking bold steps 
to stimulate business investment. These 
steps are necessary to keep our indus- 
tries and businesses competitive in world 
markets, however, few of us believe this 
is all the action needed to encourage full 
employment opportunities for our 
people. 

By increasing the personal exemption 
from $600 to $800, it is estimated that 
$5.6 billion would be released into the 
consumer market. The overwhelming 
majority of our taxpayers could well use 
this tax relief to meet their every day 
family expenses and family obligations— 
to make the house payments, buy food, 
and pay the bills at the first of the 
month. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, a tax reduc- 
tion of the proportions Congress will 
be considering is estimated to be suffi- 
cient to offer new job opportunities for 
almost 1 million workers who cannot 
find jobs today. 

I commend this proposed increase of 
personal income tax exemptions from 
$600 to $800 to the study of our col- 
leagues both in the House and Senate 
and of our President. 


MINORITY LEADER HALLECK 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
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the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I notice in this morning’s Post an 
article by a staff reporter concerning 
an interview with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman. Now, in this article Mr. 
Freeman particularly seems to vent his 
spleen upon our minority leader, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
and challenges his sincerity through the 
years in his service to agriculture. I 
want to say that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] is very capable 
of defending himself. As one who has 
been interested for many years in the 
well-being of agriculture, I believe the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
is not a Johnny-come-lately so far as 
agriculture is concerned. He comes 
from one of the finest agricultural areas 
of Indiana, indeed, of the Middle West, 
and I think through the years he has 
very capably represented the district 
from which he comes. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Forp] for a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Friday, July 20, 
1962, immediately after all legislative 
business and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore granted, that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT] 
be permitted to address the House for 60 
minutes. I make this request, Mr. 
Speaker, in order that those Members of 
the House who wish to say a word or two 
about our colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

In further explanation, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a local celebration in CLARE 
Horrman’s hometown on Saturday, July 
21, which will be widely attended by peo- 
ple from all over the State and elsewhere 
and we feel it would be appropriate on 
tomorrow to have an opportunity for all 
of us who so desire to say a word about 
CLARE. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 164] 
Alford Boggs Byrnes, Wis. 
Barry Bolton Celler 
Blitch Boykin Coad 
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Collier McMillan Shelley 
Curtis, Mass. McSween Smith, Miss 
Dague Spence 
Davis, Tenn. Mathias Taber 
Flood May Thompson, La. 
Frazier Merrow Utt 
Frelinghuysen Morgan Van Zandt 
Garland Moulder Vinson 
Gray Norrell Weaver 
Gubser Powell illis 
Harrison, Va St. Germain Winstead 
Harvey, Mich. Saund Yates 


Hoffman, Mich. Scranton 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 
1962 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
10606) to extend and improve the public 
assistance and child welfare services 
programs of the Social Security Act, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 2006) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10606) to extend and improve the public as- 
sistance and child welfare services programs 
of the Social Security Act, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 3, 8, 22, 28, 43, 47, 48, 
49, 59, 82, 83, 89, 98, 99, and 100. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 
66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 
80, 81, 84, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, and 95; and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 
On page 2, after line 6, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, insert the following: 
“Sec. 156. Starting date for public assist- 

ance in form of medical or re- 
medial care.” 

On page 2, line 7, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out 156“ and insert 
the following: 157“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(c) Expenditures (other than for medical 
or any other type of remedial care) made at 
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any time during the period beginning July 1, 
1961, and ending with the close of Septem- 
ber 30, 1962, which would have been consid- 
ered aid to dependent children or aid to 
families with dependent children, as the case 
may be, under a State plan approved under 
title IV of the Social Security Act except that 
they were made in the form of payments 
for work performed by a relative with whom 
a dependent child (as defined in section 406 
or 407 of such Act) is living, shall be deemed 
to have been made under a State plan ap- 
proved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act and to constitute aid to dependent 
children or aid to families with dependent 
children, as the case may be, if (1) such ex- 
penditures were made under conditions 
which meet the requirements set forth in 
section 409 of such Act (added by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section), other than sub- 
paragraphs (D) and (F) of subsection (a) (1) 
thereof and other than the requirement that 
the State agency (administering or super- 
vising the administration of such plan) be 
administering or supervising the adminis- 
tration of the program under which such 
work is performed, and (2) at the time such 
expenditures were made, such State plan 
met the requirements of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of section 407 of the Social 
Security Act. The costs of administration 
of any such State plan may include, with 
respect to expenditures described in the pre- 
ceding sentence, only such costs as are per- 
mitted in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (b) of such section 409.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment, and on page 
38 of the House engrossed bill strike out or“ 
in line 5 and all that follows down through 
“serve” in line 10 and insert the following: 
“or in the imposition of criminal or civil 
penalties authorized under State law if it is 
determined by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion that such relative is not using or has 
not used for the benefit of the child any 
such payments made for that purpose; and 
the provision of such services or advice by 
the State agency (or the taking of the ac- 
tion specified in such advice) shall not 
serve”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment, strike out the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Sen- 
ate amendment, and after the period on 
page 44, line 10, of the House engrossed bill 
insert the following: The Secretary shall re- 
port to the Congress annually on the number 
of such committees and on the membership 
and activities of each such committee.”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“INCREASE IN ADEQUATELY TRAINED WELFARE 
PERSONNEL 

“Sec. 123. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
705 of the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out ‘for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, the sum of $5,000,000, and for each 
of the five succeeding fiscal years such sums 
as the Congress may determine’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, the sum of 
$3,500,000, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
the sum of $5,000,000’. 
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“(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Such portion of the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (a) for any 
fiscal year as the Secretary may determine, 
but not in excess of $1,000,000 in the case 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
$2,000,000 in the case of any fiscal year 
thereafter, shall be available for carrying 
out subsection (f). From the remainder of 
the sums so appropriated for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall make allotments to the 
States on the basis of (1) population, (2) 
relative need for trained public welfare per- 
sonnel, particularly for personnel to provide 
self-support and self-care services, and (3) 
financial need.’ 

“(c) Such section 705 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

““(f)(1) The portion of the sums ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year which is de- 
termined by the Secretary under the first 
sentence of subsection (b) to be available 
for carrying out this subsection shall be 
available to enable him to provide (A) 
directly or through grants to or contracts 
with public or nonprofit private institutions 
of higher learning, for training personnel 
who are employed or preparing for employ- 
ment in the administration of public as- 
sistance programs, (B) directly or through 
grants to or contracts with public or non- 
profit private agencies or institutions, for 
special courses of study or seminars of short 
duration (not in excess of one year) for 
training of such personnel, and (C) directly 
or through grants to or contracts with pub- 
lic or nonprofit private institutions of high- 
er learning, for establishing and maintaining 
fellowships or traineeships for such personnel 
at such institutions, with such stipends and 
allowances as may be permitted by the 
Secretary. 

“*(2) Payments under paragraph (1) may 
be made in advance on the basis of esti- 
mates by the Secretary, or may be made by 
way of reimbursement, and adjustments 
may be made in future payments under 
this subsection to take account of overpay- 
ments or underpayments in amounts previ- 
ously paid. 

63) The Secretary may, to the extent 
he finds such action to be necessary, pre- 
scribe requirements to assure that any in- 
dividual will repay the amount of his fel- 
lowship or traineeship received under this 
subsection to the extent such individual 
fails to serve, for the period prescribed by 
the Secretary, with a State or political sub- 
division thereof, or with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in connection with administration 
of any State or local public assistance pro- 
gram. The Secretary may relieve any indi- 
vidual of his obligation to so repay, in whole 
or in part, whenever and to the extent that 
requirement of such repayment would, in 
his judgment, be inequitable or would be 
contrary to the purposes of any of the pub- 
lic welfare programs established by this 
Act.’ 
„(d) (1) Section 526(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof ‘; and for grants by the Sec- 
retary to public or other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher learning for special projects 
for training personnel for work in the field 
of child welfare, including traineeships with 
such stipends and allowances as may be 
permitted by the Secretary’. 

“(2) The heading of section 526 of such 
Act is amended by inserting ‘, TRAINING,’ af- 
ter ‘RESEARCH’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
On page 26, line 1, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “child placement” 
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and Insert “child-placement”; on page 26, 
between lines 22 and 23, of the Senate en- 
amendments, insert the following: 

“(e) The amendments made by the pre- 
ceding provisions of this section shall be ef- 
fective only in the case of expenditures un- 
der a State plan approved under title IV of 
the Social Security Act made during the 
period beginning October 1, 1962, and end- 
ing with the close of September 30, 1964.” 

On page 80, line 24, of the House en- 
grossed bill, strike out “135,”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “and (B) for a period not in excess of 
twelve months, such additional amounts of 
other income and resources, in the case of an 
individual who has a plan for achieving self- 
support approved by the State agency, as 
may be necessary for the fulfillment of such 
plan, and in making such determination 
with respect to any other individual who has 
attained age 65 and is claiming aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled, of the first $50 per 
month of earned income the State agency 
may, after December 31, 1962, disregard not 
more than the first $10 thereof plus one-half 
of the remainder; and”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78:-That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 
On page 29, lines 18 and 19, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out “old-age 
assistance” and insert the following: “aid to 
the aged, blind, or disabled”; on page 29, line 
20, of the Senate engrossed amendments, 
after “capability for” insert the following: 
“self-support or”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with the following amend- 
ments: On page 32, line 17, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out the period 
before the quotation marks and insert a 
comma; on page 32, line 19, of the Senate 

amendments, strike out “July 1” 
and insert the following: “October 1”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 
On page 34, line 5, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “subsection” and 
insert the following: “section”. 

On page 34, line 6, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “filed” and insert 
the following: made“. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
ae Senate amendment insert the follow- 
“CERTAIN EARNED INCOME MAY BE DISREGARDED 
IN DETERMINING NEED FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 157. Section 2(a)(10)(A) of the 
Social Security Act (as amended by section 
106(a)(1) of this Act) is further amended 
by inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof ‘; except that, in making such de- 


gard, after December 31, 1962, not more than 
the first $10 thereof plus one-half of the 
remainder'.“ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 96: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “(other than subsection (e))“: 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 97, and 
agree to the same with amendments, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“(f) The amendments made by section 
101(a) shall be applicable in the case of ex- 
penditures, under a State plan approved un- 
der title I, IV, X, or XIV of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as the case may be, made after 
August 31, 1962. The amendments made by 
section 101(b) shall be applicable in the 
case of expenditures, under a State plan ap- 
proved under title I, IV, X, or XIV of the 
Social Security Act, as the case may be, made 
after June 30, 1963.” 

And on page 80, line 23, of the House en- 
grossed bill, strike out “101(a),”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. D. MILLS, 

CECIL R. KING, 

THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 

Noam M. Mason, 

Jonn W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Harry F. BYRD, 

ROBERT S. KERR, 

Joun J, WILLIAMS, 

FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Partoj the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10606) to extend 
and improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The following Senate amendments made 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
changes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 59, 60, 61, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 
95, 96, 97, and 98. With respect to these 
amendments (1) the House either recedes 
or recedes with amendments which are tech- 
nical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming in 
nature, or (2) the Senate recedes in order 
to conform to other action agreed upon by 
the committee of conference. 

Amendments Nos. 11, 12, and 13: The 
House bill provided that services defined as 
vocational rehabilitation services under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act which are 
available from the State vocational rehabili- 
tation agency to individuals under programs 
for their rehabilitation carried on under the 
State vocational rehabilitation plan could be 
provided to applicants for or recipients of 
old-age assistance only by such State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency except to the 
extent that that agency agreed otherwise. 
Such services could, therefore, not be pro- 
vided by the State welfare agency, directly 
by its own staff or through agreements with 
other nonvocational rehabilitation agencies 
of the State. The Senate amendments pro- 
vided that services so defined which are 
available under such programs to individuals 
in need of them or which are not so avail- 
able but which the State vocational rehabili- 
tation agency is able and willing to provide 
on a reimbursable basis could be provided 
for applicants for or recipients of old-age 
assistance only by such State vocational re- 
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habilitation agency. (Amendments Nos. 19, 
20, 21, 25, 26, 27, 31, 82, 38, 74, 75, and 
76 made similar changes in comparable pro- 
visions in the House bill which relate to 
the other public assistance programs.) The 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 34 and 35: Amendment 
No. 34 struck from the House bill the 
requirement that a State plan under any of 
the four public assistance programs provide 
for the minimum level of rehabilitation serv- 
ices prescribed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Amendment No. 
35 substituted new language under which the 
attainment of the minimum level of re- 
habilitation services so prescribed is not a 
plan requirement but is a prerequisite of 
State entitlement to Federal matching of 
administrative expenses at the increased (75 
percent) rate as provided by both the House 
and Senate versions of the bill. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 39: This amendment 
added to the House bill a new requirement 
that a State’s plan for child-welfare services 
provide, with respect to day care provided 
under the plan, for the payment of reason- 
able fees where the family is able to pay 
part or all of the costs of the day care. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 43: This amendment con- 
tained a separate authorization of appropria- 
tions under part 3 of title V of the Social 
Security Act (child-welfare services pro- 
grams) for fiscal years 1963, 1964, and 1965, 
for the provision of day care for children 
of migrant agricultural workers. The Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 44: This amendment 
added to the House bill two provisions affect- 
ing the community work and training sec- 
tion (sec. 105) of the bill. The first of these 
exempted earnings on work and training 
projects from income tax liability and with- 
holding. The second provided for the Fed- 
eral matching of certain State expenditures 
of aid to dependent children in the form of 
payment for work on projects where such 
expenditures are made the period 

July 1, 1961, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1962. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
eliminating the first of these provisions and 
retaining the second. 

Amendment No. 46: This amendment de- 
leted section 107(a) of the House bill, which 
would have permitted a State where the rela- 
tive-caretaker falls to use the assistance 
payments for the child’s benefit under its 
dependent children program—without jeop- 
ardizing Federal financial participation or 
raising questions as to the conformity of the 
State’s plan with the provisions of title IV 
of the Social Security Act—to provide cer- 
tain guidance and counseling services, and to 
advise that continued failure may result in 
payments to another interested person in- 
stead of to such relative or in appointment 
of a or legal representative, or in 
any “other action” authorized under State 
law, short of denying assistance to the child, 
which may be necessary to safeguard his 
welfare, and to provide for taking any action 
so advised. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which restores most of the language of the 
House bill (effective on date of enactment) 
but specifies that the “other action” which 
States may take in these cases (without 
jeopardizing their right to Federal funds) 
is the imposition of criminal or civil penal- 
ties by a court of competent jurisdiction for 
such failure to use such assistance payments 
for the benefit of the child (after advising 
the relative involved that such penalties may 
be imposed). 

Amendment No. 51: The House bill pro- 
vided for Federal matching of certain pro- 
tective payments under the dependent chil- 
dren program in the case of State plans 
approved under section 402 of the Social 
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Security Act which meet specified require- 
ments. One of the requirements was that 
the State plan include provision for meeting 
all of the need, as determined by the State, 
of individuals with respect to whom aid to 
families with dependent children is paid. 
Senate amendment No. 51 changes this re- 
quirement so that the State plan may in- 
clude provision for making these payments 
only in cases in which the payments will, 
under the rules otherwise applicable under 
the State plan for determining need and the 
amount of aid (in conjunction with other 
income and resources), meet all the need 
of the individuals with respect to whom 
such payments are made. The House re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 56: The House bill au- 
thorized the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to appoint such advisory 
committees as he might need to advise him 
in the discharge of his duties under the 
Social Security Act. The Senate amendment 
limited the number of such committees to 
10 at any one time and the number of 
members of any such committee to 15. The 
House recedes with an amendment under 
which the numerical limitations are elimi- 
nated and the Secretary is required to report 
to the Congress each year on his use of such 
committees, their numbers, and their activi- 
ties. 

Amendment No. 57: The House bill pro- 
vided that the exemption from certain con- 
flict-of-interest laws granted to members of 
the Advisory Council on Public Welfare, and 
to members of advisory committees appoint- 
ed under the new section 1114 of the Social 
Security Act, was not to apply to the receipt 
or payment of salary in connection with the 
appointee's Government service from any 
source Other than the private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appoint- 
ment, Senate amendment No. 57 struck out 
the word “private,” thereby extending the 
exemption to such a salary paid by a non- 
private employer. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 58: Section 704 of the So- 
cial Security Act authorizes grants to States 
for the training of public welfare personnel. 
The existing provision is scheduled to ex- 
pire on June 30, 1963. The House bill made 
this section permanent and established 
limits on the amounts authorized to be ap- 
propriated of $3,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1963 and $5,000,000 for each fiscal year there- 
after. Amendment No. 58 retained the same 
dollar limits but authorized the training to 
be provided by the Secretary (directly or 
through grants or contracts). 

The House recedes with an amendment 
limiting to $1,000,000 of the $3,500,000 au- 
thorized for fiscal 1963 and $2,000,000 of the 
$5,000,000 authorized for any subsequent fis- 
cal year the amount which might be used for 
training so provided by the Secretary, with 
the remainder to be allotted to the States 
as under existing law. 

» Amendments Nos. 63 and 93: The House 
bin provided for increasing the Federal share 
of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
to 29/35 of the first $35 of the average 
monthly payment per recipient, with the bal- 
ance of the payment per recipient up to an 
average of $70 per recipient being matched on 
the basis of the State’s “Federal percentage” 
(which is based on the State's relative per 
capita income). Existing law sets the Fed- 
eral share at 4% of the first $31 per recipient, 
with matching of the balance on the basis of 
the Federal percentage up to a maximum 
average payment of $66. (The $31 and $66 
figures were, however, scheduled to decrease 
to $30 and $65, respectively, on July 1.) 
Proportionate increases were provided under 
the bill for the public assistance programs in 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

The House bill made these increases effec- 

tive July 1, 1962. 
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The Senate amendments made these in- 
creases effective October 1, 1962, and contin- 
ued the $31 and $66 figures of the existing 
law from June 30, 1962, to September 30, 
1962, when the new formula becomes 
effective. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 64: The House bill pro- 
vided for Federal payments for foster care 
in child care institutions. The Senate 
amendment struck out the language of the 
House bill and inserted language also pro- 
viding for Federal payments for foster care in 
child care institutions. The House recedes 
with technical amendments and with an 
effective date provision providing for making 
such payments with respect to the period 
beginning October 1, 1962, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1964. 

Amendments Nos. 82 and 83: The House 
bill provided that the maximum amount 
that could be paid annually under titles I 
(other than sec. 3(a)(3) thereof), IV, X, 
XIV, and XVI of the Social Security Act to 
Puerto Rico should be $9,800,000 and to the 
Virgin Islands, $330,000. Amendment No. 82 
raised such amount for Puerto Rico to 
$10,500,000. Amendment No. 83 raised such 
amount for the Virgin Islands to $400,000. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 84: The Senate amend- 
ment added to the House bill a provision 
providing that States shall disregard, in de- 
termining need under their aid to the blind 
programs, the first $85 per month of earned 
income plus one-half of the earned income in 
excess of $85 per month (this is in existing 
law), and, in addition, for a period not in 
excess of 12 months, such additional amounts 
of other income and resources of an individ- 
ual with a State-approved plan for achieving 
self-support as may be necessary for the ful- 
fillment of the plan. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 85: This amendment 
added a new provision to the House bill. 
Under the existing foster care provision, the 
placement and the care of the children must 
be the responsibility of the State welfare 
agency. Under the amendment, such place- 
ment and care may be the responsibility 
either of the State or local agency adminis- 
tering the State plan approved under section 
402 of the Social Security Act or of any other 
public agency with which the State agency 
has an agreement containing certain specified 
provisions. Under the amendment, this new 
provision is to be effective for the period be- 
ginning on July 1, 1962, and ending on June 
30, 1963. Before March 1, 1963, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is to sub- 
mit a full report of the administration of 
the new provision, including State experi- 
ence thereunder and his recommendation as 
to its continuance or modification. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
making the beginning date for the new pro- 
vision October 1, 1962, instead of July 1, 1962. 

Amendment No. 86: This amendment added 
to the House bill a new section 156 per- 
mitting Federal matching under the four 
public assistance programs of State expendi- 
tures for medical or remedial care furnished 
up to 3 months before the month in which 
application is made for the aid or assistance 
involved. (A similar provision is added to 
the new title XVI of the Social Security Act 
by Senate amendments Nos. 79 and 80.) The 
House recedes with clerical amendments. 

Amendment No. 87: This amendment added 
to the House bill a new section 157 permit- 
ting States to exempt from consideration 
up to $50 of earned income in determining 
the need of an old-age assistance recipient. 
The House recedes with an amendment 
under which (after December 31, 1962) a 
State may exempt from consideration up to 
$10 of earned income, and may in addition 
exempt not more than one-half of additional 
earned income (in excess of the amount 
completely exempted), so long as the amount 
to which such complete or partial exemption 
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is applied does not exceed the first $50 of 
earned income. 

Amendment No. 99: Under existing law 
policemen and firemen under retirement sys- 
tems in 17 named States are permitted to 
acquire old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance coverage under established pro- 
cedures for State and local employees. This 
amendment permitted coverage for police- 
men in Louisiana under the same procedures. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 100: This amendment 
permitted self-employed individuals who are 
members or adherents of established reli- 
gious sects, the teachings of which forbid 
participation in such programs as old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, to obtain 
exemption from the payment of social se- 
curity tax and to waive receipt of social 
security benefits. The Senate recedes, 

W. D. MILs, 

Ceci, R. KING, 

THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 

Noan M. MASON, 

JoHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting reading of 
statement). Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that this conference report is signed 
by all of the managers on the part of 
the House, and because it is my purpose 
to take a few minutes to discuss the con- 
tents of the report, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with further reading of 
the statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as Members of the House 
will recall, the proposals contained in 
H.R. 10606 as reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and as it 
passed the House on March 15 were de- 
signed to improve, redirect, and tighten 
up the Federal-State cooperative public 
welfare programs. 

In the form in which the bill came 
back to us from the Senate, there were 
additional amendments designed to 
further carry out the House purposes in 
some provisions, and there were other 
amendments which modify or add in 
some respect to the House provisions. 
While there were actually 100 amend- 
ments made to the bill by the other 
body, the great majority of these were 
conforming, technical, clerical, or clari- 
fying amendments. The substantive 
changes which the Senate made relate 
to about five major groups of amend- 
ments to the bill. By subject matter, 
these are amendments relating to, first, 
programs for the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled; second, child welfare and aid to 
dependent children; third, services and 
training to prevent or reduce depend- 
ency; fourth, training grants; and fifth, 
miscellaneous amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I will discuss the prin- 
cipal amendments made by the Senate 
and the agreement which was reached in 
the conference as follows: 

The Senate added two principal 
amendments which would have had ma- 
jor application to the Federal-State pro- 
grams for the aged, blind, and disabled. 
First, as Members will recall, the House 
bill provided for increasing the Federal 
share of old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently or 
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totally disabled. The temporary increase 
brought about by the 1961 amendments 
increased Federal participation in ap- 
proximately $1 of assistance payments— 
it increased the proportion on which the 
Federal Government pays 80 percent 
from $30 to $31 and the maximum aver- 
age amount subject to Federal partici- 
pation from $65 to $66—exclusive of the 
special medical care provisions in old- 
age assistance. The House bill this year 
increased the Federal share of the as- 
sistance payments from four-fifths of 
the first $31 of the average assistance 
payment to twenty-nine thirty-fifths of 
the first $35 of the average monthly 
assistance payment, and an increase in 
the maximum on the assistance pay- 
ments made by the States in which the 
Federal Government could participate, 
from $66 a month on the average basis 
to $70 on an average basis. 

In effect, we will recall that the House 
bill provided for the continuation of the 
$1 ceiling increase under the law exist- 
ing prior to July 1, plus an additional 
$4. The House bill made this provision 
effective July 1, 1962. 

The Senate amendments made these 
increases effective October 1, 1962, and 
continued the $1 increase in the ceiling 
from June 30 of this year through Sep- 
tember 30 of this year, at which time the 
new formula becomes effective. The 
House agreed to this Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to reiterate the 
statement that was made on page 13 of 
the House report by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, for it is the position 
now of the managers on the part of the 
House and, therefore, I take it, would be 
the position of the House itself: 

The committee expects that the States will 
pass this additional money on to the re- 
cipients promptly. This has been the gen- 
eral experience in past increases of this type 
over the years, 


Second, as Members will recall, under 
existing law with respect to the old-age 
assistance program, the States are re- 
quired to take into account any earned 
income of the recipient in determining 
need. The Senate added to the House 
bill a new section 157 which would have 
permitted the States to exempt from 
consideration up to $50 of earned income 
in determining the need of an old-age 
assistance recipient. 

The conference agreement provides 
that a State may exempt from considera- 
tion up to $10 of earned income and may 
in addition exempt not more than one- 
half of additional earned income—in ex- 
cess of $10—up to $50. In other words, 
Mr. Speaker, under the conference 
agreement—if the State so provides—up 
to $10 of earned income will be permitted 
and will not be taken into account at 
all in determining need, and only one- 
half of the earned income above the 
amount so permitted and below $50 will 
be taken into account in determining 
need. This amendment will become ef- 
fective, under the conference agreement, 
January 1, 1963. 

The second major group of amend- 
ments relate to child-welfare and the 
aid-to-dependent-children programs, 
As Members of the House will recall, sec- 
tion 107(a) of the House bill would have 
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permitted a State, where the relative- 
caretaker fails to use the assistance pay- 
ments for the child’s benefit under its 
ADC program, to take certain action 
without jeopardizing the Federal match- 
ing payment or raising questions as to 
the conformity of the State’s plan under 
title IV of the Social Security Act. 

Mr. Speaker, under the House bill a 
State could provide certain guidance and 
counseling services and advice that con- 
tinued failure to use these payments 
for the child’s benefit would result in 
payments to another interested person 
instead of to the relative, or in the 
appointment of a guardian or legal rep- 
resentative, or in any other action” au- 
thorized under State law, short of 
denying assistance to the child himself, 
which might be necessary to safeguard 
the child’s welfare, and to provide for 
taking any actions so advised. 

The other body deleted this entire 
provision in the House-passed bill. Your 
conferees were successful in restoring to 
the bill what we considered to be the 
major part of the language of the House 
bill in this respect, with certain changes. 
Under this agreement, as I have indi- 
cated, we have retained most of the 
language of the House bill but the agree- 
ment specifies that the “other action” 
which States may take in these cases, 
without loss of Federal funds, is the im- 
position of criminal or civil penalties 
by a court of competent jurisdiction for 
such failure to use assistance payments 
for the benefit of the child, after advis- 
ing the relative that such penalties might 
be imposed. 

Mr. Speaker, in other words, under the 
bill which we bring back to the House 
from the conference, a State without 
jeopardizing its matching share from the 
Federal Government and without run- 
ning the risk of questions as to con- 
formity of the State plan, may pro- 
vide guidance and counseling services, 
may advise that continued failure may 
result in payments to another interested 
person instead of to the relative, or 
may result in the appointment of a 
guardian or a legal representative, or 
may result in the imposition of criminal 
or civil penalties by a court of competent 
jurisdiction where the State law provides 
such penalties for such failure to use the 
assistance payments for the benefit of 
the child. 

Mr. Speaker, another major item un- 
der this general heading which the other 
body added related to the placement and 
care of foster children. Under the 
existing foster-care provision the place- 
ment and care of children must be the 
responsibility of the State welfareagency. 
The gentleman from California [Mr, 
Batpwin], and our colleagues on the 
Committee on Ways and Means from 
California, brought to the attention of 
the committee and the House a situa- 
tion existing in that State under which 
the placement and care of certain chil- 
dren is under the responsibility of the 
juvenile court or officers of the court. 

Mr. Speaker, there was insufficient 
time, as we all recall, to perfect an 
amendment prior to passage of the bill 
in the House. But before passage by 
the other body an agreement was worked 
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out and language was perfected under 
which the placement and care of foster 
children may be either the responsibility 
of the State or local agency adminis- 
tering the State plan, or of any other 
public agency with which the State 
agency has an agreement which contains 
certain specified provisions. This lan- 
guage was agreed to by the conference 
committee and under the agreement it 
will become effective October 1, 1962, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I would like to refer back 
to the amendment adopted by the other 
body to section 157 which makes certain 
changes relative to exemptions. Of 
course, this is a matching program with 
the respective States. But I wanted to 
determine whether or not if the respec- 
tive States do not conform with the new 
section 157, is there not a possibility that 
the Federal Government could withhold 
the funds as far as that section is 
concerned? 

Mr. MILLS. No; the gentleman from 
Michigan I think misunderstood my 
statement. The earned income provi- 
sion is entirely optional; the State may 
or may not do this; it is entirely up to 
the State. There is no violation of any 
plan if the State does not do it. For 
example, the State may say it does not 
want to exempt $10 but does want to 
exempt $5. That would be permitted. 
The State could exempt nothing; or it 
could exempt up to $5, or $10; or it 
could go all the way up to $50, if it 
wanted to, and half of the amount above 
the amount so permitted above the $5 
or $10, and up to $50 would be disre- 
garded. But it is entirely optional. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield further. 

Mr. KNOX. Then there is nothing, to 
the gentleman’s knowledge, that would 
require any amendment to State laws 
now existing in order to conform with 
the provisions under section 157? 

Mr. MILLS. Not a thing, except that 
some States, I understand, would have 
to amend their law if they wanted to 
take advantage of this provision. But 
they are not under any circumstances 
required todo so. It is entirely optional. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to express my deepest ap- . 
preciation to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas on behalf of the State of California 
for his helpfulness in working out this 
amendment dealing with foster homes. 
As the gentleman knows, the State of 
California uses very widely the place- 
ment procedure through juvenile courts 
and probation departments, and this 
will make it possible for youngsters 
placed in that way to qualify for aid to 
dependent children. We are thankful 
to the gentleman for approving this 
amendment so that it might become law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I direct the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to this new section 157 which is the 
authorization to earn, which was added 
in the Senate; an authorization to earn, 
as I interpret this, up to $50 if the State 
law so provides. Is that the interpre- 
tation? 

Mr. MILLS. That was the Senate 
amendment, so that if the State wanted 
to do so it could disregard the whole 
amount up to $50 of earned income per 
recipient without being in violation of 
the Federal-State plan and thus still 
receive Federal matching. I have ex- 
plained the conference changes. It is 
entirely optional with the State. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
State plan provided that a person may 
earn up to $50 and he is not now re- 
ceiving an old-age assistance but wants 
to become eligible, and he is now earn- 
ing $50 a month then the State could 
adopt the plan that would permit him 
to earn up to the $50 a month? 

Mr. MILLS. It is entirely optional 
with the States; the gentleman is cor- 
rect. However, as to the amounts, the 
conference committee modified the 
Senate amendment as I pointed out. It 
is not brought back exactly as the Sen- 
ate passed it, but it is still entirely op- 
tional with the State. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield further. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, 
that this says: 

Except that, in making such determina- 
tion, of the first $50 per month of earned 
income, the State agency may disregard, 
after December 31, 1962, not more than the 
first $10 thereof plus one-half of the re- 
mainder, 


Mr. MILLS. Yes. The State could, if 
it wishes, disregard all of the first $10, 
and one-half the balance up to $50; that 
is, one-half of $40; so that in effect $30 
of the $50 could be disregarded, but one 
half of the $40 would have to be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. With reference to 
the aid-to-dependent-children provision, 
some of our cities have had difficulty in 
financing because of lack of contribu- 
tions. Is there any retroactive provision 
in this legislation that will permit some 
reimbursement in that area for past 
payments? 

Mr. MILLS. No; there is no increase, 
either prospectively or retroactively for 
aid to dependent children; except, of 
course, that this conference report, as 
did the House bill, provides that the 
State can include the unemployed father 
in determining the needs of the family 
for aid-to-dependent-children purposes. 
That is entirely optional with the State. 
That is made permanent and was for a 
year on a temporary basis. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


I notice 
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Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. What does this con- 
ference report provide respecting the 
exemption from social security taxes of 
members of certain religious groups? 

Mr. MILLS. That particular amend- 
ment was added in the Senate. The 
conference committee deleted the 
amendment. There is a specific reason 
why the members of the House commit- 
tee asked that that amendment be 
deleted. In the levying of taxes it is 
necessary that the Congress in order 
to be within the Constitution levy a 
tax that applies uniformly to all. For 
example, this social security tax is 
normally referred to as a form of excise 
tax. Whatever type it may be, you can- 
not levy a social security tax on the 
farm income of all farmers up to a cer- 
tain amount, and then except from the 
application of that tax those farmers 
who have certain religious views or be- 
long to a certain church without raising 
constitutional questions. Our group felt 
that it raised a very serious constitu- 
tional question to say that all other 
farmers or all other religious groups 
would be taxed for social security pur- 
poses and one group would not. We 
could not, therefore, accept the amend- 
ment in conference, and the Senate re- 
ceded on that amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. As I understand it, the 
law to permit contributions of aid to 
children of unemployed parents expired 
on July 1. Is it true that this conference 
report extends that law retroactively to 
July 1? 

Mr. MILLS. To July 1, for the inclu- 
sion of an unemployed father within the 
aid-to-dependent-children program. 

Mr. BAKER. Then what will happen? 
Today is the 19th of July. As I under- 
stand, some jurisdictions have continued 
these payments on the assumption that 
this bill would pass. Some have not. 
Will the chairman explain clearly what 
the situation will be as to both those 
categories? 

Mr. . The Government would 
make available payments to those States 
which have continued this provision on 
the basis of this effective date. If the 
State has not made payments or con- 
tinued this program, then there is 
nothing that the State can bill the Fed- 
eral Government for. I think it is clear 
that where the State has not continued 
it there would be no retroactive pay- 
ment, but where the State has continued 
to carry this category on the rolls then 
the Federal Government would fulfill 
the Federal Government’s part of the 
cost from July 1, 1962, on. 

Mr. BAKER. I have one other ques- 
tion in the same category. Suppose, 
now, the States that have not continued 
these payments should now pick up and 
do so; would they be eligible for reim- 
bursement from the Federal Govern- 
ment back to July 1? 

Mr. MILLS. They would be eligible 
from the time they resumed payments, 
only from the time they resumed pay- 
ments. In the case you put, there would 
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have been no payments from July 1 to 
the present. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I have read the report 
and I cannot find out whether there 
was any arrangement made in the other 
body or in conference for payments for 
religious purposes, payments to be made 
to religious groups, a feature that we 
struck out of the House bill. 

Mr. MILLS. It is not in this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. ALGER. It is not in this con- 
ference report? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
initial House bill, section 107, contained 
language which was deleted by Senate 
amendment 46. 

Mr. MILLS. I explained that a mo- 
ment ago. The House did succeed in 
having the other body yield with re- 
spect to the present language. The ma- 
jority of the House language was re- 
stored. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Will the origi- 
nal House language prevail? 

Mr. MILLS. The original language 
was modified somewhat in conference, 
and I explained that a moment ago. 
But, the major part of the House lan- 
guage was restored. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We here- 
tofore discussed section 157 which ac- 
cording to the interpretation I now place 
upon that, they may earn $10 wholly 
disregarded and one-half of the balance 
would be disregarded. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, one-half the bal- 
ance up to $50. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then $30 
of the $50 will be disregarded. 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Up to 
$50 a month and that applies only to 
earned income? 

Mr. MILLS. That is true—it applies 
only to earned income. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Hereto- 
fore there have been many instances, 
particularly in my State, with reference 
to the welfare department where peo- 
ple have provided homes with free rent 
to them and they have deducted that as 
income, does this amendment change 
this in any manner? 

Mr. MILLS. This does not change 
that. This has to do only with earned 
income. What we are thinking about is 
this kind of situation: There may be an 
elderly lady, let us say, who is presently 
drawing public assistance in your State 
and maybe your State will not even per- 
mit her to go out and earn a few dollars 
a week baby sitting or doing something 
else. This provision will enable your 
State, if it wants to, to permit her to 
engage in any kind of work to this extent 
in earning income without causing her 
grant to be changed. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I ex- 
press my appreciation to the gentleman 
from Arkansas for maintaining this par- 
ticular provision in our old-age assist- 
ance program because it helps iron out 
many difficult situations and gives some 
incentive to the aged who receive 
assistance. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
other amendments that I have not dis- 
cussed which are not of as great im- 
portance as the ones I have discussed. 
There will be an explanation of them in 
the Record. I doubt there are any 
amendments that any Member would 
want me to discuss at this point except 
one and that has to do with the change 
we made in the conference with respect 
to the House bill with regard to services 
and training to prevent or reduce de- 
pendency. 

The House bill included certain provi- 
sions designed to provide more services 
and training in the public assistance 
programs to prevent or reduce depend- 
ency, to promote self-sufficiency, and to 
improve the quality of these services. 
To this end, the House bill authorized 75- 
percent Federal matching in all public 
assistance titles for certain services to 
be specified by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The House 
bill included a requirement that a State 
plan under any of these four programs 
must provide for the minimum level of 
rehabilitation services prescribed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Thus, in the House bill, we said the 
States would have to amend their State 
plan in order to provide for this par- 
ticular arrangement. 

The other body amended this House 
provision by the substitution of new 
language under which the attainment of 
the minimum level of rehabilitation 
services so prescribed is not a plan re- 
quirement but is a prerequisite to the 
State entitlement to 75-percent Federal 
matching for administrative expenses. 

Thus, the Senate changed it so that it 
is optional with the State. The States 
which do it get 75 percent of the cost 
and the States which do not do it and 
continue to operate as it is without 
training additional personnel get 50 per- 
cent. 

The conference committee concluded 
that the modification of the House pro- 
vision in this respect was an improve- 
ment over the House language in that 
the House language may have been too 
rigid in its requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, I will briefly mention two 
other amendments. 

The House bill provided that services 
defined as vocational rehabilitation 
services under the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act which are available from the 
State vocational rehabilitation agency 
could be provided to applicants for or 
recipients of old-age assistance only by 
the State vocational rehabilitation 
agency, except to the extent that the 
agency agreed otherwise. It was the in- 
tent of the House bill that such services 
could not be provided by the State wel- 
fare agency, directly by its own staff, or 
through agreements with other nonvoca- 


tional rehabilitation agencies of the 
State. 

The other body amended these provi- 
sions to strengthen the basic House in- 
tent. This was done under the Senate 
language by providing that services so 
defined which are available under these 
programs to individuals in need of them 
or which are not so available but which 
the State vocational rehabilitation 
agency is able and willing to provide on 
a reimbursable basis could be provided 
to applicants for or recipients of old- 
age assistance only by the State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency. 

Your conferees concluded that the 
amendment was basically one which fur- 
ther carried out the original intent and 
therefore agreed to the amendment. 

As Members of the House will recall, 
existing law provides that in their aid- 
to-the-blind programs States shall dis- 
regard in determining need the first $85 
per month of earned income plus one- 
half of the earned income in excess of $85 
a month. The other body amended this 
provision by specifying that for a period 
not in excess of 12 months a State shall 
also disregard such additional amounts 
of other income and resources of an in- 
dividual with a State-approved plan for 
achieving self-support as may be neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of the plan. The 
conference committee agreed that this 
provision, on a temporary basis, was ap- 
propriate to include in the bill as an ad- 
ditional] incentive for these individuals 
to attain self-support. 

Mr. Speaker, for the other changes 
which were made, reference should be 
made to the conference report and the 
statements of the managers on the part 
of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was trying to estimate, and I confess 
that I cannot, the alteration in the cost 
of this program. Could the gentleman 
tell us what the unbudgeted costs now 
are? They were about $250 million. 

Mr. MILLS. No; not the unbudgeted 
costs, as I remember. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
think that is what it was. 

Mr. MILLS. The only unbudgeted 
item in the bill as it went through the 
House was the additional $4 that we 
provided in the ceiling for the three 
categories. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLS. As I recall it, that was 
$140 million. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I beg par- 
don, I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. MILLS. The Senate has carved 
3 months out of this fiscal year for that 
so that it did reduce the cost for this 
fiscal year, but it still runs for a full 
year. With reference to the cost that 
was provided in the House bill, the other 
body added this other provision that we 
have been talking about, that is, the so- 
called earned income exemption, and if 
it had been agreed to as it came to us, if 
every State utilized this opportunity— 
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this option—to disregard the first $50, 
it would have cost around $150 million 
or $155 million. However, the gentle- 
man knows that not anything like all the 
States would have used it to begin with. 
It is now estimated that the retention of 
that provision, as modified by the con- 
ference committee, will add additional 
costs in the course of the first full year 
of its operation of around $25 million. 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 


gentleman. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that this is a unanimous 
conference report on the part of the 
House managers, I hope it will be unan- 
imously agreed to by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 


tion. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on this I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 358, nays 34, not voting 43, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andersen, 
nn 


Minn, 
Anderson, III. 


Bennett, Fla. 


Broomfield 


[Roll No. 165] 
YEAS—358 


Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Granahan 


Herlong 
Hoeven 
Holifield 


Kearns 


Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 


Kyl 
Landrum 


Lane Ostertag Sibal 

Langen Passman Sikes 

Lankford Patman Siler 

Latta Pelly Sisk 

Lennon Perkins Slack 

Lesinski Peterson Smith, Iowa 

Libonati Prost Smith, Miss 
Philbin Smith, Va. 

Loser Pike Springer 

McDonough Pilcher Stafford 

McDowell Pillion Si 

McFall Pirnie Steed 

McIntire Poage Stephens 

McMillan Poff 

MacGregor Powell Stubblefield 

Mack Price Sullivan 

Madden Pucinski Taylor 

Magnuson Teague, Calif 

Mahon Quie ‘Teague, Tex 
Rains Thomas 

in, Randall Thom; NJ. 

Matthews Reece Thompson, Tex, 
Reuss Thomson, Wis 

Miller, Clem Rhodes, 

„ Rhodes, Pa. Toll 
Milliken Ri Tollefson 
Mills Rivers, Alaska ‘Trimble 
Moeller Rivers, 8.0. 

Monagan Roberts, Tupper 
Montoya Robison Udall, Morris K 
Moore Rodino Iman 
Moorehead Rogers, Colo. Vanik 
Ohio Rogers, Fla. Van Pelt 
Moorhead, Pa. Rogers, Tex. Vinson 
Morris Rooney Waggonner 
Morrison Roosevelt Wallhauser 
Morse Rosenthal Walter 
Mosher Rostenkowski Watts 
Moss Roudebush Weaver 
Multer Roush eis 
Murphy Rutherford Westland 
Murray Ryan, Mich. 
Natcher Ryan, N.Y. Wharton 
Nedzi St. George Whitener 
Nelsen St. Germain Whitten 
Nix Santangelo Wickersham 
Norblad Saylor Wiänall 
Norrell Schenck Williams 
Nygaard Schneebell Wilson, Calif. 
O'Brien, III. Schweiker Wilson, Ind. 
O'Brien, N.Y. Schwengel Wright 
O Hara, III Young 
O . Seely-Brown Yo 
O'Konski den Zablocki 
Olsen Shipley Zelenko 
O'Neill Short 
Shriver 
NAYS—34 
Alger Findley Martin, Nebr. 
Ashbrook Gross Mason 
Becker Hall Michel 
Beermann Hiestand Minshall 
Brown Hoffman, III Ray 
Bruce n Reifel 
Clancy Kil Rousselot 
Curtis, Mo. King, N.Y. Schadeberg 
Derounian Laird Scherer 
Devine Lipscomb Smith, Calif. 
Dole McCulloch 
Dorn McVey 
NOT VOTING—43 
Alford Gubser Riley 
Harrison, Va. Roberts, Ala 
Blitch Harvey, Mich. Saund 
Hé Scranton 
Bolton Hoffman, Mich. Shelley 
Byrnes, Wis McSween Sheppard 
Curtis, Mass. Macdonald Spence 
e Mailliard Taber 
Davis, Tenn. Mathias Thompson, La. 
Ellsworth May 
ood Merrow Van Zandt 
er Miller, Willis 
Gallagher Wi 
Garland Morgan Yates 
Gray Moulder 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Hoffman of Michigan against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr, Harrison of Virginia with Mrs. Bolton. 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Scranton, 
Mr. Frazier with Mr. Elisworth. 
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Mr. G. with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Dague. 

Mr, Alford with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mrs. May. 

Mr. George P. Miller with Mr. Curtis of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Mailliard, 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Garland. 


Mr. REIFEL and Mr. GROSS changed 
their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPLICATION OF CERTAIN LAWS TO 
AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10062) to 
extend the application of certain laws 
to American Samoa, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. ASPIN- 
ALL, O'BRIEN of New York, ROGERS of 
Texas, SAYLOR, and WESTLAND. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills, a joint resolution, and con- 
current resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 1811. An act to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to war 
orphans’ educational assistance, in order to 
permit eligible persons thereunder to attend 
foreign educational institutions under cer- 
tain circumstances; 

H.R. 3383. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R. 5061. An act for the relief of James 
L. Merrill; 

H.R. 6655. An act for the relief of Lecil A. 
Sims; 

H.R, 8282. An act to amend section 3203 
(d) of title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide that there shall be no reduction of 
pension otherwise payable during hospitali- 
zation of certain veterans with a wife or 
child; 

H.R. 8415. An act to change the classes of 
persons eligible to receive payments of bene- 
fits withheld during the lifetime of deceased 
veterans while being furnished hospital or 
domiciliary care; 

H.R. 8484. An act to authorize establish- 
ment of the Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace 
and Sagamore Hill National Historic Sites, 
N.Y., and for other purposes; 

H.R, 9273. An act to repeal obsolete laws 
relating to military bounty land warrants 
and to provide for cancellation of recorded 
warrants; 

H. R. 9599. An act for the relief of Solomon 
Annenberg; 

H.R. 9844. An act to waive section 142, 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
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to the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Connecticut for holding court at Bridgeport; 

H.R. 10012. An act to waive section 142, of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Tennessee holding court at Win- 
chester, Tenn.; 

H.R. 10016. An act to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the holding of court at Decatur, Ala., by the 
US. District Court for the Northern District 
of Alabama; 

H.R. 10389. An act to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Texas, Marshall Division, holding 
court at Marshall, Tex.; 

H. R. 10068. An act to amend section 742 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
exchange of 5-year term policies of U.S, Gov- 
ernment life insurance to a special endow- 
ment at age 96 plan; 

H.R. 10618. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R. 10669. An act to liberalize the provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to the assignment of national service life 
insurance; 

H.R. 11670. An act to postpone by 3 
months the date on or before which the 
Securities and Exchange Commission shall 
report to the Congress the results of its 
study and investigation pursuant to section 
19(d) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 714. Joint resolution authorizing 
the acquisition of certain property in the 
District of Columbia and its conveyance to 
the International Monetary Fund, on a full 
reimbursement basis, for use in expansion 
of its headquarters; 

H. Con. Res. 413. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Supplement to Cumulative Index to Pub- 
lications of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities—1955 through 1960 (84th, 85th, 
and 86th Cong.),” 87th Congress, 1st session; 

H. Con. Res. 415. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the publication entitled “Cumulative In- 
dex to Publications of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 1938-54," 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session; 

H. Con. Res. 417. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 1278, parts 1 and 2, 
87th Congress, 1st session; 

H. Con. Res. 454. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the “Hearings on Small Business Problems 
Created by Petroleum Imports: 

H. Con. Res. 476. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of hearings 
on Judicial Review of Veterans’ Claims, 87th 
Congress, 2d session; and 

H. Con. Res. 480. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of a report entitled 
“Motor Vehicles, Air Pollution and Health” 
as a House document, and providing for ad- 
ditional copies. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 4449. An act to amend paragraph 1774 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the 
importation of certain articles for religious 
purposes; 

H.R. 7336. An act to promote the produc- 
tion of oysters by propagation of disease- 
resistant strains, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7727. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit members of the Armed 
Forces to accept fellowships, scholarships, or 
grants; 
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H.R. 8992. An act to amend certain admin- 
istrative provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; 

H.R. 10069. An act to amend section 216 of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to pros- 
thetic research in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; and 

H.R. 12180. An act to extend for a tempo- 
rary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolution, 
and a concurrent resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


8. 1611. An act to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; 

S. 1192. An act to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act with respect to limitations on the 
leasing of coal lands imposed upon rail- 
roads; 

S. 1307. An act to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court for 
the eastern district of Washington, southern 
division, and to waive section 142 of title 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the US. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Washington, southern division, holding court 
at Richland, Wash.; 

8. 2399, An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Frederick Douglass home as.a 
part of the park system in the National 
Capital, and for other purposes; 

S. 2568. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1950, to extend the regulatory au- 
thority of the Federal and State agencies con- 
cerned under the terms of the Convention 
for the Establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at Wash- 
ington May 31, 1949, and for other purposes; 

S. 2690. An act for the relief of Mona 
McIsaac Downey; 

S. 2763. An act for the relief of Marie 
Karoline Dollar and Alex Peter Pedersen; 

S. 2869. An act to amend chapter 31 of 
title 38, United States Code, to afford addi- 
tional time during which certain veterans 
blinded by reason of a service-connected dis- 
ability may be afforded vocational rehabilita- 
tion training; 

S. 2916. An act to change the names of the 
Edison Home National Historic Site and the 
Edison Laboratory National Monument, to 
authorize the acceptance of donations, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3109. An act to amend chapter 17 of title 
88, United States Code, in order to authorize 
hospital and medical care for peacetime vet- 
erans suffering from noncompensable service- 
connected disabilities; 

S. 3152. An act to provide for the nutri- 
tional enrichment and sanitary packaging 
of rice prior to its distribution under cer- 
tain Federal programs, including the na- 
tional school lunch program; 

S. 3279. An act for the relief of Yet Gee 


“Moy (Tsze Woo Lai) and Mee Sen Moy (Sau 


Ming Lal); 

S. 3408. An act to establish in the Library 
of Congress a library of musical scores and 
other instructional materials to further edu- 
cational, vocational, and cultural opportuni- 
ties in the field of music for blind persons; 

S. 3431. An act to consent to the amend- 
ment of the Pacific marine fisheries compact 
and to the participation of certain addi- 
tional States in such compact in accordance 
with the terms of such amendment; 

S. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution establishing 
the Commission on Art and Antiquities of 
the Capitol, and for other purposes; and 

S. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to designate Novem- 
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ber 4-10, 1962, as “National Country Music 
Week.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1824. An act to create an additional ju- 
dicial district for the State of Florida, to be 
known as the middle district of Florida. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 727, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of 
this resolution it shall be in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(HR. 12391) to improve and protect farm 
income, to reduce costs of farm programs to 
the Federal Government, to reduce the Fed- 
eral Government's excessive stocks of agri- 
cultural commodities, to maintain reasonable 
and stable prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties and products to consumers, to provide 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities for domestic and foreign needs, 
to conserve natural resources, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against 
said bill as they pertain to Public Law 480, 
Eighty-third Congress, are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bili and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GARMATZ]. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
press has recently called attention to 
the fact that former President Eisen- 
hower sailed to Europe on the British 
liner Queen Elizabeth. 

While it is true that his attention dur- 
ing recent times has been devoted to 
trying to lead the Republican Party out 
of the slough of despondency in which 
it is mired, has he completely forgotten 
the American merchant marine? 

Has he forgotten that but a few short 
years ago he was referring to it as the 
fourth arm of our defense? This sets 
an unfortunate example by our former 
Commander in Chief of our armed serv- 
ices and former President to other Amer- 
ican citizens using ocean transportation. 

Has he forgotten that every dollar 
paid to a foreign ship line contributes 
to our loss of gold and increases our im- 
balance of payments? 
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Has he forgotten that the queen of the 
Atlantic, our own SS United States, flies 
the American flag? 

We can only hope that other Ameri- 
cans do not forget these things, nor 
that the finest and safest ships in the 
world are those of our American mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass] and I also yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I find myself in the very unusual posi- 
tion of being in opposition to the position 
of my chairman on the Committee on 
Agriculture with relation to the bill 
whose consideration this rule makes in 
order. In the 8 years that I have been 
on the Committee on Agriculture I have 
opposed the chairman or the majority 
of the members of .my committee on 
only one other occasion, and that was 
on a suspension of the rules. 

However, today I am firmly convinced 
that the legislation that this rule makes 
in order is not legislation that should 
be passed by the House in its present 
form because it does not get at the heart 
of the problem that exists today. This 
is not an administration bill, it is not a 
committee bill. This is an illegitimate 
piece of legislation that could be referred 
to as being pasture bred. I am not sure 
who the sire is and I am sure the dam is 
not sure either. This only continues the 
same type of problem we have had in the 
past. It is a temporary extension of 
something that has been recognized as 
being bad, because previously we brought 
legislation on the floor of the House 
which would have repealed this, would 
have eliminated it. 

I say to you that the people that sup- 
ported the last bill that was on the floor 
of the House in good conscience cannot 
support this bill, because this bill is dia- 
metrically opposed to the legislation that 
you were asked to support the last time. 
It continues a thing that they told you 
would be eliminated by the passage of 
the bill that was defeated 3 weeks ago. 

I say to my friends from the city who 
come to the floor and represent the con- 
sumer element of our population that 
this only continues in existence pro- 
grams which have built up surpluses 
which have cost the taxpayers billions 
of dollars and have done nothing to re- 
duce the cost of food to the consumers, 
or really improve the general farm 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my honest opinion 
that before any legislation is passed on 
the floor of the House it is vitally neces- 
sary for us to amend this bill. I have 
three amendments that I will offer today. 

If these amendments are adopted, 
then if we would go into conference with 
the other body, with an approach to 
curing the problem, then I would say— 
pass this bill. Otherwise, we cannot even 
go into conference with the other body 
on the bill they passed because out of 
utter desperation our own committee 
tabled the bill that was passed by the 
Senate. I voted not to table. We are 


saying to the Senate, we will not go to 
conference with you. We will not con- 
sider a conference committee with you 
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until you take up this bill that we have 
to come back to and present it to the 
House. So, my friends, in all sincerity I 
say to you before we pass this bill today, 
let us adopt amendments that would 
eliminate the 55 million acre minimum 
wheat acreage allotment which has been 
filling the warehouses with wheat at a 
cost to the taxpayers of billions and bil- 
lions of dollars. Let us not continue this 
cancer that is killing not only the farm 
program, but the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

Also, let us repeal in this act, if we 
pass it, the 1958 Feed Grains Act that 
nobody is really in favor of, the thing 
that continues practices of over produc- 
tion at high price supports. The farmer 
either must have complete freedom to 
produce what he wants to and sell it in 
the market or else, if we are going to 
support prices, there ought to be some 
sort of production controls as part of it. 
I hope today, before this House is willing 
to pass any temporary extension, that 
we will do something that will look 
realistically at the problem. If we pass 
this bill today, it is just like filling up 
the chuckholes in a bad road instead of 
trying to build a new roadbed. I sin- 
cerely solicit your help today in trying 
to build a new roadbed for agriculture 
and look forward to a program that will 
cure the ills instead of just extending 
the present cancer that we have on the 
books. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
gentleman. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I want to say to the 
gentleman that what he is saying, to a 
great extent I certainly agree with, espe- 
cially as it pertains to the comparison 
between this program and the program 
which we voted for a few days ago. But, 
I think the gentleman would agree with 
me, there is this difference. The Find- 
ley amendment which was placed in the 
committee bill which we are now con- 
sidering reduced the support prices to 
80 percent of the average of the past 3 
years rather than 90 percent. So, in 
effect, what we are doing is changing the 
1958 act instead of supporting unlimited 
production at 65 percent, we will be sup- 
porting it at 52% percent. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. But that 
does not cure the problem. It just eases 
the pain. I might remind my friend that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] opposed the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume and 
ask the Speaker to notify me when I 
have spoken for 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we are faced with a 
peculiar situation. We have had the 
bill and other matters discussed, but no 
one has discussed this rule. Perhaps I 
am personally in a poor position to dis- 
cuss the rule, because I was one of the 
four members of the minority on the 
Rules Committee who did not hear the 
discussion of this legislation. It was 
called up suddenly before the Rules 
Committee under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, at a time when we had not 
had any opportunity to read the bill or 


I yield to the 
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to even have the report available to 
study. 

The meeting of the Rules Committee 
to consider this legislation was called 
late on Thursday evening at a time when 
the House still was in session. I learned 
the next morning that a copy of the bill 
itself had not been delivered to my office 
until after 5:30 Thursday evening, and 
that a copy of the report had been 
delivered to the Rules Committee just 
before I arrived for the hearing on the 
application for a rule, so there was no 
opportunity given to me, as ranking 
minority member, or to other members 
of the Rules Committee as far as that is 
concerned, to study either the report or 
the bill, or to know anything about the 
measure before we acted upon it. All 
this in spite of the fact we had an un- 
derstanding in the Rules Committee 
that on all important legislation the 
committee report must be filed at least 
48 hours in advance of the hearing so 
we could have an opportunity to study 
it and the bill, and know something 
about the legislation involved before 
granting a rule. 

At that time I was informed by the 
chairman this was just another agricul- 
ture bill, similar, it was so stated, to the 
farm bill that had been defeated in the 
House by 10 votes some few days before. 
Of course, all you have to do is read this 
bill, and the one that was defeated, to 
know they are entirely different meas- 
ures. So all I know about this resolu- 
tion or rule is more or less hearsay. 

The resolution before us is an open 
rule, providing for 2 hours of general de- 
bate on a new farm bill, not the one con- 
sidered here a couple of weeks ago and 
defeated, or anything like it, but rather 
a new bill that would extend the original 
Kennedy administration farm bill, with 
some few changes, that was passed by 
the Congress back last year, in 1961, and 
it does contain a great many contro- 
versial provisions. So I am sure a great 
many amendments will be offered to this 
measure, amendments that may be 
worthy of real consideration. I am sure 
that one provision of the committee bill 
would seriously affect and injure my sec- 
tion of the country, for the 1964 crop 
at least, because the support price for 
corn would be greatly reduced—corn and 
similar feed grains produced in our sec- 
tion of the country—and would also af- 
fect many of the agricultural activities 
in other parts of the Nation. 

So I am hoping that, now that we have 
had an opportunity to read the report 
and the bill, that both will be given care- 
ful consideration at this time here on the 
floor of the House, consideration that 
could not and was not given to either in 
the consideration of the granting of a 
rule on this bill by the Rules Committee 
Friday of last week. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 minutes to a 
member of the Rules Committee, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
usual rule for the consideration of an 
agricultural bill. It is an open rule and 
provides for 2 hours of general debate. 

We are faced with a somewhat un- 
usual legislative situation in connection 
with this legislation. The House, acting 
in its wisdom, recommitted an earlier 
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proposal to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. This bill was drafted shortly 
thereafter by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the general provisions of the 
bill are along the lines that were pro- 
posed to the House by the minority dur- 
ing the debate on the earlier agriculture 
bill. The situation became even more 
complex when the Committee on Agri- 
culture proceeded to table a Senate bill 
immediately after this bill was voted 
out of committee. The vote to table the 
Senate bill was by the lopsided major- 
ity of 23 to 12. This has the effect of not 
making a conference in order between 
the other body and the House after this 
bill passes. 

The Rules Committee considered a 
rule containing a unique and special pro- 
vision which would have made in order 
the substituting of this bill under the 
Senate number after the conclusion of 
its consideration today. That would 
have had the effect of making a confer- 
ence again in order despite the tabling 
action of the Agriculture Committee. 
The Rules Committee acting with dis- 
cretion and wisdom rejected that special 
provision and we are considering this 
bill under the usual rule. 

Now, it appears that perhaps the ad- 
ministration spokesmen in the other 
bedy are determined to stir up another 
donnybrook over farm legislation. Al- 
though I did not read this statement in 
the Washington press, I read just this 
morning in last Tuesday’s Kansas City 
Star where the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], assistant 
Democratic leader, predicted as follows: 

If the House passes its bill the Senate will 
reject it and substitute its own tight-con- 
trols measure. 


The story continues: 

This would force a conference which would 
be likely to produce another deadlock, in 
view of the sharply different positions the 
two Chambers already have taken. 

HUMPHREY said he feels that if there is 
any farm bill at all it will have to be pro- 
duced by a conference committee reconciling 
what undoubtedly would be very wide dif- 
ferences. 


I certainly hope the Senator misspoke 
the judgment of the other body as I agree 
that if the mandatory provisions of the 
Senate bill are to be forced on American 
farmers, there probably will be no legis- 
lation at all. Whereby that appears to 
be the will of some Members of this body, 
I would hope that this bill can be en- 
acted into law substantially as it is here 
today. However, if the other body in- 
sists on a further controversy, I am con- 
fident this House will continue to support 
a position of wisdom and responsibility. 

Now in regard to the bill itself. This 
is probably one of the few bills that Con- 
gress will have enacted that will be fully 
understood by the farmers of America. 
That is not because there has been any 
great effort made to disseminate the 
facts and proposals contained in the bill, 
but by the mere fact that they have 
learned from one or more years experi- 
ence as to what effect this bill will have 
on their own particular farm operation. 
There are a few changes in the bill, but 
I think these changes for the most part 
are an improvement over present legis- 
lation. 
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The specific provisions of both the 
feed grain section and the wheat sec- 
tion will be discussed in detail during 
general debate on the bill. I do not 
know of extensive opposition to title I 
of the bill which is essentially the same 
as the recommitted bill. It deals pri- 
marily with the improved conservation 
adaptation on acres that have been di- 
verted from usual crop production. 
Since the Secretary is not given the right 
of eminent domain, this remains a vol- 
untary program and I think is quite in 
order. Most of the debate on the other 
bill was centered around the feed grain 
section. Under this debate on the rule 
I would just call the attention of the 
House Members to certain principles that 
are contained in that section today. 

Most of all, it is a voluntary program 
that is being proposed. This program 
has worked quite well for the last 2 years 
reducing feed grain acreage by approxi- 
mately 30 million acres. The signifi- 
cance of this feed grain program being 
a voluntary one has ramifications be- 
yond the program itself. This group 
of crops; namely, corn, grain sorghum, 
and barley is inevitably tied to the live- 
stock industry. If a mandatory compli- 
ance program is to be foisted upon the 
American farmers in the production of 
these feed grains, it is just a matter of 
time until there will be advocates of con- 
trol on the livestock industry itself. This 
has only been adopted once and that 
was backed under an ill-fated program in 
the Roosevelt days and it was so dis- 
tasteful to farmers and administrators 
that it has never been attempted since. I 
hope that it never will. 

Now to my Republican colleagues, and 
I understand there are some who are 
opposing this bill. I want to remind 
you that the soil bank program is pri- 
marily a Republican proposal and de- 
spite the effort to discredit it as such, it 
still remains the basis of most agri- 


grain program and to some extent the 
wheat program as well is actually just 
an amplification of the original soil bank 
program. Actually it could still be 
called the soil bank program if there had 
not been such a determined effort to 
establish a new frontier complexion to 
the feed grain program when it origi- 
nally passed. As has been stated on the 
floor several times this year, some of the 
early soil bank contracts will expire in 
1963. One of the important changes in 
this bill increases the maximum per- 
centage of the feed grain acres that may 
be placed into the program. That in- 
crease maximum is from 40 to 50 per- 
cent. In round figures we have approx- 
imately 70 million acres designated as 
feed grain acres. 

Ten percent of this amount, or 7 mil- 
lion acres, will just about compensate 
for the retiring soil bank acres next year. 
Obviously that will not be the same acres 
on the same farm, but as far as the total 
picture is concerned, this program, if ex- 
tended, can well absorb at least on a 
reasonable basis those acres that are 
being released from their diversion. 

There is one further aspect of this 
program that I want to mention and 
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that is actually the crux to the entire 
matter. That point revolves around the 
volume and at what price present Com- 
modity Credit stocks may be established 
upon the market by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It is my understanding 
that this would be governed entirely by 
existing law. In other words, there are 
two separate procedures whereby this 
grain may be sold. The general pro- 
vision that such stocks as are sold can 
only be sold for 105 percent parity unless 
it is determined that certain quantities 
are going out of condition and under 
that circumstance they may be sold at a 
price determined by the Secretary. The 
other procedure is certificates that have 
been issued to farmers in lieu of cash 
payments for diverted acres. The 
farmer in turn converts the certificate 
into cash at his local ASC office and it 
then becomes the responsibility of the 
Secretary to dispose of these certificates 
on the open market. 

Mr. Speaker, I had originally planned 
to pay tribute to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for what I consider a reasonably 
good job of feeding these certificates 
into the market at a rate the market 
could absorb, but without drastically re- 
ducing the price and without causing a 
major price disturbance. However, in 
view of what I read in the paper this 
morning I question whether the Sec- 
retary would welcome any words of com- 
mendation from the Republican side of 
the aisle, but I would say this: that the 
operation of these certificates has not 
unduly, at least, disturbed the price of 
feed grains on the open market. 

Mr. Speaker, the certificates for the 
1961 crop year were all disposed of by 
May. I am advised that there are no 
certificates in the custody of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at this time. 

There is one change in the 1958 act 
that will have no effect on the 1963 crop, 
but could possibly have considerable sig- 
nificance for 1964, In this bill we are 
amending the 1958 act to provide that 
if this act governs the price of the 1964 
crop, such price will be 80 percent of the 
average market price for the next 3 
years, with no minimum percent of 
parity support. ‘The present law pro- 
vides that such price shall be 90 percent 
of the 3-year average but with no mini- 
mum parity support. This, of course, 
would be an important factor if this 
program were not extended past 1963. 

Now in reference to wheat. Little was 
said about the wheat program during the 
debate on the other bill. The 1962 pro- 
gram provided for a 10-percent reduction 
in individual farm allotments from those 
that had prevailed generally speaking 
since 1953. This 1962 program has 
significantly reduced the stocks of wheat 
in the commodity credit bins. There has 
been a diversion beyond the 10 percent 
that was required in the 1961 act and 
wheat plantings were reduced by about 
27 There was a reduction of 
about 150 million bushels in our com- 
modity credit stocks and it is estimated 
that this program, if extended, would 
reduce them by 100 million bushels. The 
stocks are still substantial, however, and 
the present carryover of about one and a 
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quarter billion bushels is somewhat in 
excess of what is considered to be a 
desirable minimum, 

Now, why am I supporting this bill? 
If this bill is not passed, the total na- 
tional allotment of 55 million acres will 
undoubtedly be planted this fall. This 
would have the effect of increasing 
plantings by somewhere between 10 and 
20 percent. Instead of further reducing 
commodity credit, the stocks in 1963, 
very possibly the trend could be reversed 
and there could be a carryover after 
next year’s crop is harvested. Contrary 
to the impression that some Members 
apparently have, wheat farmers do not 
wish to compound their present difficul- 
ties by an expanding wheat production. 
They are aware that the warehouse cost 
of more than a reasonable maximum 
carryover not only has a d ef- 
fect on the price of wheat, but places in 
jeopardy the entire program. Wheat 
farmers are generally in support of this 
bill although there was an extensive 
effort on the part of some wheat grow- 
ers to transfer to the so-called bushel 
management plan that was provided for 
in the recommitted bill. 

I had considerable reservation in the 


tory. 
Now as to costs, there is no significant 


for the last 2 years. Ido not know what 
word other Members have received from 
their districts, but from the Middle West, 


Mr. AVERY. Iyield to the gentleman. 
Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The 55 mil- 


Mr. AVERY. Those are the gentle- 
man’s words. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. You said it 
had been a problem yourself. Why not 
eliminate it and then write legislation 
that will be good? I do not want to 
destroy the wheat farmer any more than 
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you do. I want to do something that 
will help keep a program. 

Mr. AVERY. This is my time and it 
is running short here. I would only say 
this. In this bill we are not allocating 
allotments on the basis of the 55 million 
acres, but it does remain the basis on 
which we apply the reduction. In this 
particular instance I cannot see any 
other procedure than to retain it in the 
bill this year. If it is the judgment of 
the Members to write a new program 
next year, all right, but that is not the 
position we are in today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank both the gentle- 
man from Ohio and the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

There is one very important provision 
in regard to the feed grain section that 
I want to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House, and I regret that 
we intermingled with my comments on 
the feed grain section, the observations 
on wheat. 

The real crux of the feed grain pro- 
gram revolves around the volume of 
grain that may be sold by the Secretary 
of Agriculture now in the Commodity 
Credit stock and at what price. Those 
are two fundamental aspects of this 
program. 

I want to assure the Members that 
there is no change in this bill over exist- 
ing law as far as the authority of the 
Secretary to dispose of existing stocks. 
There are two provisions that are ap- 
plicable to this: one provision that he 
cannot sell this on the open market for 
less than 105 percent of the support price 
unless the grain has gone, what we de- 
scribe as “out of condition.” That is a 
provision that has been in the statute for 
years. The other applicable provision 
was written at the time the feed grain 
program was first authorized in 1961. 
It provides that the Secretary may issue 
certificates to the farmer for payment 
on diverted acres, and the farmer, in 
turn, converts those certificates to cash 
at his local ASC office. They become 
then the property of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and he feeds those certifi- 
cates, which really represent bushels of 
grain, on to the market at his discretion. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I want to say to the 
gentleman that the information I have 
and based upon figures that are avail- 
able to me as to the power of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, this is one of the 
worst provisions in the bill. The Secre- 
tary has continuously and repeatedly un- 
loaded No. 1 and No, 2 corn that was 
in good condition. The Secretary has 
successfully depressed the market one 
week after another. This is fact and 
not fancy. Figures available will prove 
this. 
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Mr. AVERY. The gentleman misun- 
derstood what I said. I was not ad- 
dressing myself to his authority to sell 
corn at 105 percent of the support price 
unless it was out of condition. I was 
confining my remarks to the selling of 
these certificates into the open markets, 
the certificates which have been issued 
to farmers to compensate them for di- 
verting xz number of acres from feed 
production. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as my colleagues know, I very 
rarely come to the well of the House to 
address the membership. This is be- 
cause I know all of the Members do their 
homework. I have great confidence in 
the good judgment of my colleagues and 
I am under the opinion that very few 
votes on this floor are changed by 
speeches, certainly from me. It does 
sadden me a little—it saddens me a lot, 
to be here on the floor of the House 
taking a different position than that of 
my good friend the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hoeven], the ranking Republican 
member on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Rarely do we not agree on gen- 
eral legislation or farm legislation. But 
I do very much disagree with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] in this 
case. 

I oppose H.R. 12391 for several very 
valid reasons. It has been said that 
this bill is the lesser of two evils. That 
is what many of my constituents say 
when they vote to return me to Congress. 
However, that situation is easily distin- 
guishable from the one facing us today. 
My constituents must have a Congress- 
man whether he is more or less evil. 
We do not have to have farm legislation 
this year. 

While some of the provisions of the 
bill before us are not too objectionable, 
the sections dealing with feed grains, 
wheat, and dairy products are com- 
pletely unacceptable to me. 

The feed grain and wheat sections are 
extensions of current programs and be- 
cause they have been so costly and in- 
effective, the administration decided 
early in this session of Congress to aban- 
don this approach and go all out for a 
strict. mandatory control program for 
feed grains and a multiple price plan 
for wheat. 

Secretary Freeman himself, in a let- 
ter dated June 8 of this year, addressed 
to each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, estimated the cost of ex- 
tending the emergency feed grain and 
wheat programs for 1963 would be 
$2,400 million. 

Senator ELLenper recently told the 
Senate that the extension of the 1962 
emergency wheat program would cost 
taxpayers $3.30 a bushel for each bushel 
of reduction achieved. With these kinds 
of statements being made by spokesmen 
for the administration, it is inconceivable 
for me to see how anyone can support 
an extension of these costly programs. 
Probably, there is not a Member of Con- 
gress who is not receiving heavy mail 
demanding greater economy by the Fed- 
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eral Government. Here is a perfect 
chance to make an economy vote. I 
repeat that Secretary Freeman himself, 
just a little over a month ago, stated 
that the cost of this bill for 1963 alone 
would be $2,400 million. 

This bill also includes a dairy section 
which could well be the beginning of 
supply management and compulsory 
milk quotas for all dairy farmers. The 
proposed program, although voluntary 
for the first year, would establish quotas 
for all dairy farmers. While some 
farmers would be paid to reduce their 
production, other farmers could expand 
their output as an offset. Thus, it can 
readily be seen the program would add 
more costs to the already costly dairy 
program and would be ineffective in 
accomplishing anything worthwhile. 
Furthermore, as the cost of this program 
for the dairy industry mounted, the 
clamor for a compulsory program for 
the dairy industry would follow as sure 
as night follows day. We have ample 
evidence of this after seeing the emer- 
gency” feed grain program in effect on a 
voluntary basis, and because of its cost 
and ineffectiveness, a demand was made 
that a compulsory quota program be 
adopted. 

Again, I state I want no part of it 
for feed grains and certainly not for 
dairy products. 

Another reason for opposing this bill 
is that it modifies very substantially the 
Agricultural Act of 1958 as it relates to 
the support prices of corn and other 
feed grains. In my judgment, the 1958 
act for feed grains was a good act and 
if permitted to operate over a few years 
would have been very effective as far 
as corn and other feed grains are con- 
cerned. It provides a sensible formula 
for gradually reducing price supports 
and subsidies; namely, price supports 
each year for feed grains would be 90 
percent of the average market price for 
the past 3 years except for a 65 per- 
cent floor—too high. This is a sensible 
and fair method for a return to some 
semblance of the law of supply and 
demand. 

Contrary to much misinformation 
that has been put out by opponents of 
this 1958 act, a very high percentage of 
the buildup of corn took place prior to 
the effective date of the 1958 act. Most 
of those that would now change this 
act or eliminate it, do so in my judg- 
ment with the idea in mind of making 
the law completely ineffective. Thus, 
when the costly l-year extension of 
the feed grain program as envisioned in 
this bill comes to an end at the end of 
1963, feed grain farmers will not have 
any effective legislation to fall back on. 
Those that oppose the 1958 act would 
like to have them in this position because 
they could then demand supply manage- 
ment, such as we defeated a few weeks 
ago, or else nothing. 

Let me say that if the bill is killed, 
as I hope it will be, we will then revert 
back to the 1958 act for the year 1963 as 
far as corn and other feed grains are 
concerned. This would be much pref- 
erable to what would happen if the bill 
is enacted. The Secretary has already 
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made his announcement on wheat and 
has reduced the support level to $1.82. 
This action alone will save on the order 
of $128 million in export costs for wheat. 

In addition, if the emergency wheat 
program is not extended for another 
year, approximately $345 million will be 
saved in land retirement payments for 
wheatland under the emergency pro- 
gram. 

Obviously, the land retirement pay- 
ment for feed-grain land taken out of 
production, which amounts to approxi- 
mately $900 million, would also be saved. 
The boondoggle involved in the dairy 
program, which could be very costly un- 
der this bill, would also not be permitted. 

Finally, I reiterate once more that 
Secretary Freeman himself estimates the 
cost of this bill to be $2,400 million. As 
we all know, Mr. Freeman’s estimates 
of the cost of farm programs are con- 
sistently on the conservative side. By 
“conservative,” of course, I mean low. 
I think no one could properly describe 
Secretary Freeman as being conserva- 
tive. 

I urge Members of this House to vote 
“no” on this bill. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. St. GEORGE], a member of 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to this bill; that is, to 
a special section of the bill, and there- 
fore I shall oppose the bill as a whole. 
I think this bill has a great many of the 
objectionable features of the bill that 
was defeated. I also think the bill is 
too specialized. It takes care of only 
certain parts of the agricultural pro- 
gram and the agricultural problem. 

I am particularly interested in the 
dairy portion of this bill because that is 
what is most important in my part of 
the country. I do not think this bill 
does anything for the dairyman of the 
Northeast. That is nothing new. We 
have never had a bill out of this Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that ever did do 
much for us. But I would like to say 
this: The dairy program, which is the 
last subtitle under title III, is essentially 
the same as that in H.R. 11222, and 
with it go the same arguments as were 
made with reference to H.R. 11222. I 
quote these arguments from the minority 
report, No. 1691, on page 148: 

1. While the bill now calls only for pay- 
ments, the administrative machinery and 
the program data for the control program 


would be established for subsequent con- 
trols. 


And that is very important. 

2. Under the proposed dairy plan, price 
supports would be available to all producers, 
compliers and noncompliers. This sets the 
stage for a sharp increase in production by 
noncomplying dairy farmers, the net result of 
which would be large sums of money ex- 
pended by the Government with very little 
result, 


The only real change is that the pro- 
vision which would have authorized a 
producer to transfer his milk production 
base to another producer has been 
eliminated. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that whoever writes these dairy sec- 
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tions in these bills knows very little about 
dairy cows and milk production, because, 
as a matter of actual fact, all the dairy- 
men of the Northeast can do under these 
laws is shoot the cows. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time remaining on this 
side to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Smirn], a member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during my years in the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature and here in 
Congress, I have always noted that im- 
portant farm legislation, as well as im- 
portant judicial legislation, seems to find 
the expert members on the respective 
committees with many different points of 
view. Ihave often thought that it might 
be a good idea some session to refer all 
agricultural legislation to the Judiciary 
Committee and all judicial legislation to 
the Agriculture Committee. In that way 
the experts could attack and amend any 
measures that came out of the respective 
committees. Whether the result would 
be as satisfactory, I do not know, but at 
least it would be an interesting experi- 
ment. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on 
the farm problems as I represent a 
strictly urban district. I have not here- 
tofore commented on any of the proposed 
measures because I am aware that the 
committee members are always desirous 
of having time to express their com- 
ments. But, inasmuch as we have a lit- 
tle time today on the rule, I do want to 
place some comments in the record, not 
with the thought of influencing any 
votes but in order that I can compare the 
same with what takes place during the 
next year to see whether or not my 
thoughts are correct. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12391 appears to me 
to be more patchwork on top of patch- 
work. It is time to get down to some 
basic economics on farm legislation. 
The short run expedient has run out as 
an effective answer to the farm problem. 

As I am sure is true of most of us, I am 
appalled by the costs of the farm pro- 
gram. It was not too long ago when the 
budget for the Department of Agricul- 
ture was around $1 billion a year. Now 
it runs $6 or $7 billion a year. All of 
this increase is not, to be sure, due to the 
farm price support program, but most of 
it is. Each time a new farm bill is pre- 
sented to us we can be reasonably sure 
that the costs will be higher. This, in 
my judgment, was true of H.R. 11222, 
which was defeated several weeks ago. I 
believe it is equally true with respect to 
the bill before us today. 

There are several reasons why the costs 
of farm programs continue to spiral up- 
ward. But certainly the level of price 
supports is of basic and crucial impor- 
tance. 

Price supports in excess of market 
levels provide a continuous and cumula- 
tive incentive for farmers to produce 
more per acre. As price support levels 
are increased, the amounts of the com- 
modity that the Government must take, 
double and quadruple and the cost of dis- 
posing of such surpluses rises even more 
rapidly. Price supports in excess of mar- 
ket levels keep U.S. farm products out of 
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foreign markets and compel us to rely on 
expensive giveaways and export sub- 
sidies to dispose of surpluses. 

Since Secretary Freeman has taken 
office he has increased the level of price 
supports substantially for corn, other 
feed grains, wheat, cotton, rice, dairy 
products, and soybeans. 

This is going in the wrong direction. 
It encourages farmers to produce bigger 
crops to turn over to Government. At 
the same time the Secretary has been 
seeking legislative authority to impose 
restrictive and, in my opinion, unwork- 
able production and marketing controls 
on farmers, supposedly to reduce sur- 
pluses. 

We might use any of the supported 
commodities to illustrate the effect of 
raising price supports on the cost of 
Government price support operations. 
But let me use dairy products as an ex- 
ample. 

By the summer of 1960, the dairy in- 
dustry had merely a balanced 
situation. This was the result of a pe- 
riod of years in which dairy price sup- 
ports were held at $3.08 a hundred. 
Consumption had crept up gradually, 
and production had been stabilized, so 
that supply and demand were approxi- 
mately in balance. The Department of 
Agriculture was still buying compara- 
tively small amounts of dairy products— 
but the cost to the Federal Government 
was nominal and declining. 

But then the level of price support on 
dairy products was increased to $3.22 a 
hundred. And when he came into office, 
a Freeman raised it further to 

The result was that in 1961, milk pro- 
duction, which had been stabilized, in- 
creased sharply, and milk consumption, 
which had been rising, declined. The 
Department was forced by its price sup- 
port commitment to step up purchases 
of dairy products. By the early months 
of 1962, purchases of dairy products 
were running in excess of a half billion 
dollars annually. 

This is an illustration of how not to 
operate a Government price support pro- 
gram. It demonstrates the key role that 
price plays in adjusting production and 
consumption. It shows that the simple 
and effective way of reducing Govern- 
ment farm program costs is to put price 
supports at a realistic level. 

Now, what happens in 1963 if no farm 
legislation isapproved? Under the terms 
and conditions of existing legislation the 
level of price supports must be reduced. 

Corn must be reduced from $1.20 a 
bushel to approximately $1.05 a bushel. 

The level of price support for dairy 
products must be reduced. Secretary 
Freeman has already reduced this to 
$3.11 a hundred. 

The Secretary has announced a reduc- 
tion in price support for wheat in 1963 
from $2 to $1.82 a bushel. 

The price support level for other com- 
modities can, within the Secretary's dis- 
cretion, be reduced. 

The expensive emergency wheat and 
feed grain programs would be termi- 
nated. All such actions would reduce 
substantially the cost of operating price 
support programs. They would reduce 
the amounts that Government would be 
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forced to buy. They would reduce the 
amounts of export subsidies. 

Certainly, this is not the answer to the 
farm problem—but let us compare the 
alternative with that proposed in H.R. 
12391. 

H.R. 12391 would pump additional bil- 
lions of dollars into the farm economy. 
While paying farmers to retire acreage, 
the bill would provide incentive and 
capital to encourage farmers to increase 
production per acre. This is trying to go 
in both directions at the same time. 

In his letter of June 8 to all Congress- 
men, Secretary Freeman estimated the 
costs of continuing the emergency wheat 
and feed grain programs in 1963 at $2.417 
billion. 

I do not know whether or not this is 
an accurate estimate, and I appreciate 
that H.R. 12391 would modify these pro- 
grams in certain respects which would 
operate to reduce costs somewhat. But 
it will still be a lot of money. 

Not only that, but H.R. 12391 provides 
a new payment program. It would au- 
thorize a payment of $2.50 for each hun- 
dredweight of milk a dairyman reduced 
below his base production. This would 
cost an additional unknown hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

H.R. 12391 would cancel for 1963 the 
provision of permanent law, which re- 
duces the 1963 corn support price to $1.05 
a bushel and would permit the Secretary 
to set the 1963 price support level at any 
level he may choose between 65 and 90 
percent of parity. 

Similar upward adjustments may be 
made in the price support level for 1963 
for other feed grains if H.R. 12391 is ap- 
proved, 

The enactment of H.R. 12391 at least 
raises the possibility that the Secretary 
would restore the level of price support 
for wheat and dairy products to the un- 
realistic levels prevailing in 1961 that 
cost the taxpayer so heavily. 

I do not know what will happen to 
this bill if it is approved by the House. 
But in the subsequent legislative process, 
it may be made much worse. 

In the interests of all consumers and 
all taxpayers, I cannot vote for this raid 
on the U.S. Treasury. I doubt that in the 
long run this bill is good for farm people, 
even though they would be the bene- 
ficiaries of extremely generous payments 
from Uncle Sam. 

I will suggest to the members of the 
Appropriations Committee that if this 
bill is enacted, the appropriation for re- 
imbursing the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration next year will be the largest ever. 

A growing number of people seem to 
be convinced that the current level of 
‘taxation is a drag on the growth of the 
economy, and that tax reduction is nec- 
essary to provide incentives for invest- 
ment and stimulus to employment. But 
how can we consider tax reduction and 
at the same time approve wasteful ex- 
penditures of the size proposed in H.R. 
12391. 

To be sure, the emergency feed grain 
and wheat program will involve some 
reduction in stocks of these commodities 
next year. But at what a price! 

To be sure, the emergency feed grain 
and wheat programs involve an acreage 
retirement program. 
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But it would be hard to devise a more 
complicated or expensive acreage retire- 
ment program. 

H.R. 12391 is a I- year costly expedient. 

I do not believe it is a good bill. I 
think it should be defeated. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 


I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
whenever a farm bill is under considera- 
tion we hear the perennial diatribe 
claiming farm programs are responsible 
for the high cost of living and that all 
should be blamed on the farmer. We 
hear it starting again today. I just 
wonder how many of these people ever 
did any shopping at the grocery store. 
Well, I did a little shopping and I want 
to show you what I bought. 

First of all, I bought some cornmeal. 
Here is a 5-pound package—it was a 5- 
pound package. I want to show you the 
price. It is 47 cents. A 5-pound bag 
of cornmeal for 47 cents [holding up 
package and pointing to price tag]. The 
corn in it would bring the producer less 
than 2 cents per pound. 

Then I did a little more shopping and 
bought 5 pounds of wheat flour. I want 
to show you the price of that. It is 45 
cents, for 5 pounds of wheat flour 
{holding up package and pointing to 
price tag]. So you see that while wheat 
costs about twice as much per pound as 
corn, you can buy 5 pounds of wheat 
flour cheaper than 5 pounds of cornmeal. 
This shows that the price of the raw 
product is not automatically reflected in 
the retail price. 

I also bought 5 pounds of sugar. You 
have seen all the news articles and heard 
all the speeches about the high cost of 
sugar, Even though the price estab- 
lished under the sugar program for sugar 
is about 6.4 cents per pound, or over 
twice as much as wheat and corn, the 
price of this 5-pound bag is only 6 cents 
more, or 53 cents. This indicates that 
the price of the raw product is not auto- 
matically reflected in retail prices. I 
suppose some would say, break your cat 
to use sugar. 

I saw a few other items that I thought 
were of interest. I bought another 5- 
pound bag. This 5-pound bag costs 55 
cents. That makes it about 20 percent 
higher than the cost of cornmeal or 
wheat flour and 2 cents higher than the 
price of sugar. It must contain some 
luscious food to be so much higher in 
cost. Just what do you suppose this is? 
It is kitty litter—5 pounds of kitty litter. 
Let us see what it consists of. It says it 
is made out of clay. So one digs up clay, 
puts 5 pounds of it in a bag and the pub- 
lic pays more for it than they do for 
corn, wheat, or sugar. The wheat flour 
cost 45 cents, the cornmeal 47 cents, 
and the sugar 53 cents, but this clay cost 
55 cents. It does not cost one much if 
one wants to eat grits or biscuits, it costs 
one a little more to buy sugar and be 
sweet, but it costs quite a bit more if 
one wants to scratch like a cat. 

Then I discovered it costs one still 
more to live like a dog (holding up bag 
of dog meal and pointing to price tag]. 
Here is a 5-pound bag of dog meal and 
it costs 73 cents. So you see it costs the 
housewife more to buy food for the dogs 
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than to feed her husband. I suppose 
some will say that some women like their 
dog better than their husband. 

Well, I also bought another bag. This 
one contains only 3 pounds of material 
and costs 89 cents. It must be some- 
thing real good to cost that much, some- 
thing that has a really high price sup- 
port. Well, itis birdseed. Three pounds 
of birdseed at 89 cents. It is nothing but 
cracked sunflower seed, a non-price- 
supported product. 

You see in the case of these products 
I have shown you this morning, the price- 
supported articles are cheaper at retail 
than any of the others. It costs the 
least to eat cornbread or grits; it costs 
about the same to eat biscuits; it costs a 
little more to buy sugar and be sweet; 
it costs more yet to scratch like a cat; 
it costs almost 50 percent more to lead a 
dog’s life and if one really wants to eat 
high on the hog, one can eat like a bird. 

All this goes to show that the price one 
pays for a 5-pound bag in a store is not 
determined by the cost of the raw mate- 
rial in the bag or price-support laws. 
People who have alleged this must not 
have been shopping lately. Such talk is 
just diversionary hogwash that will stand 
up about like a piece of boiled spaghetti. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. NELSEN. Would it not be a fair 
conclusion to draw from your experiences 
that one just cannot afford to let the 
country go to the dogs? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That would be 
one of the conclusions, Another is that 
the grocer knows that the American 
housewife will pay from 50 to 99 cents for 
anything under a 5-pound bag. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I notice an article 
in the morning paper which states that 
the Secretary of Agriculture angrily 
criticized those who were against the 
farm bill last year. Just as cornmeal 
slipped out of the gentleman’s bag would 
not the Secretary’s attitude cause greater 
slippage among those supporting the bill 
this year? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of those who voted 
against the bill that was up here for con- 
sideration a few weeks ago for reasons 
that the House seemed to think were 
adequate, I am supporting this rule and 
expect to vote for the bill. I am doing 
so for what I think is a very practical 
reason. 

We have had some bills from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that have come in 
here, and it is a sort of historic fact, I 
believe, that usually that committee is 
divided just about down the middle. 
After we defeated this bill a couple of 
weeks ago, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture took it back, gave it consideration, 
and modified it to meet the objections 
that the House had voiced in its previous 
vote. Then we were advised in the Rules 
Committee that all of the Members, with 
the exception of five on the minority side, 
voted to report that bill out. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I believe the gentle- 
man will want to make a correction. 
There were three Members on the mi- 
nority side and two on the majority side 
who voted against reporting the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Five in that 
committee; and in view of the history 
of that committee, that is a right smart 
thing to do. If they could come within 
five votes of agreeing on a farm bill, we 
are making some progress on this very 
difficult problem, and we do have a very 
difficult problem. We have a problem 
that sooner or later we are going to have 
to cope with, and we are going to have to 
do something about. We have an elec- 
tion approaching. I do not think we 
ought to defeat this bill and turn our 
backs on this great problem and say that 
we are not going to do anything about it. 
How are you going to justify that? 

Mr. Speaker, of course this bill is not 
a perfect one. I do not think there is 
a perfect answer to this whole prob- 
lem. If there is, nobody has told me 
about it. We are going to have to strug- 
gle with this thing for a long time. But 
simply to shut your eyes and say, “No, 
we are not going to pass any legisla- 
tion,“ and that is what this issue is go- 
ing to be today, pass this bill or have 
no legislation at all, and turn your 
backs on a problem that is costing the 
Government millions of dollars is not 
the thing to do. If you pass this bill, 
the result will be that it will go over to 
the other body. That body may or may 
not do something about it. But if they 
do something about it, it will be on the 
road to a conference where Members on 
both sides may sit down around the ta- 
ble and try with diligence and patience 
to do something about this problem. 

What defeated the bill before, in my 
opinion, were the tight controls on feed 
grains which meant control over the 
production and maintenance of live- 
stock. We were not ready for that. 
That has been eliminated. Now, you 
have got these two alternatives. If you 
do not pass this bill, you go back to the 
old bill of 1958, with unlimited pro- 
duction and price supports. That is 
what is costing all this money, and that 
is what you are going back to if you 
do not pass this bill, because I think 
this is the last chance you are going 
to have to do anything on this impor- 
tant subject during this Congress. And, 
if you defeat this bill, then nothing is 
going to happen. 

The difference between this bill and 
the situation that will occur if you do 
not pass this bill—and I ask to be cor- 
rected if I am mistaken about it—if you 
do not pass this bill, you go back to un- 
limited production, with no controls over 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It means price 
supports on unlimited production. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; price 
supports on unlimited production. That 
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is the phrase I was seeking and could 
not find. 

I want to compare the two situations. 
If you do not pass this bill, you go back 
to 1958 with unlimited production and 
price supports. If you do pass this bill 
and it becomes law, then there will be 
two kinds of corn raisers. This program 
in this bill is entirely voluntary, and 
those who want to participate can par- 
ticipate by agreeing to the Govern- 
ment's program. And, in order to get 
that support, they have got to reduce 
their production by 20 percent of the 
average 1959-60 formula. In other 
words, you will accomplish at least a 
20 percent reduction of this surplus on 
the control problem. 

Now, the man who wants to be inde- 
pendent and does not want to go into 
the feed grain program does not have 
to. He can raise as much corn as he 
wants to and take a chance on what he 
can get for it. But, he does not get any 
Government subsidy. It seems to me 
that is at least a helpful approach to it. 
It Mliminates the objections under which 
the bill was defeated before, and we at 
least continue to face the problem and 
express our willingness to meet with the 
other body and try to get a solution. 
That is the thing, it seems to me, that 
we ought to do. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. May I say that the 
gentleman is making a very fine state- 
ment, but I think here is one thing that 
we are overlooking. Year after year we 
bring in a farm program that is going 
to cure all of the ills. And, we have 
many ills. But, year after year we see 
a continued piling up of surpluses in this 
country. We see things like the Billie 
Sol Estes case coming out of these pro- 
grams. There are many of us who want 
to get at the roots of this problem and 
solve it. We realize we have a problem. 
But, we do not know where to turn or 
where to go. Certainly, the bills and 
the programs that have been presented 
to the Congress in previous years have 
done absolutely nothing other than con- 
tinue a bad situation. I agree with the 
gentleman that we do have a problem, 
and I think the Congress wants to solve 
it. I think the people, and certainly the 
taxpayers who have been paying for 
these tremendous programs, want it 
solved. And, I think many Members of 
the Congress who want sincerely to do 
something about this have become more 
confused than ever each year because 
of promises that we have had time and 
time and time again. This does not 
solve the problem, and the gentleman 
knows it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. s 

Mr. ARENDS. I have listened with 
real interest to what the gentleman had 
to say in advocating that this program 
be- continued. I hope that during the 
discussion of this bill and the amend- 
ments that will be offered, he will try 
to be of some assistance toward work- 
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ing out some of the inequities contained 
therein, 

For instance, we use the base years of 
1959-60, which years were placed in the 
bill by the chairman of the committee 
when the bill was before us for con- 
sideration in 1961. At the time there 
were many, many farmers who had in- 
creased their acreage to produce corn 
and thereby helped substantially to cre- 
ate surpluses. Those who received big 
base acreages were privileged in bene- 
fiting from such a program, whereas the 
good farmer who went along with sound 
soil conservation practices came out with 
a small acreage allotment and the end 
result is that the good farmer has been 
and is being penalized. In other words, 
this is unjust and so apparent that such 
a provision must come out of this bill 
if you want to be fair to all farmers. I 
hope the gentleman will give favorable 
consideration to the amendments which 
will be offered to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The only 
answer I can make to the gentleman is 
that I think we all want to be fair to the 
farmers, but we have got to get around 
to the point of being fair to the tax- 
payers. I do not think we can just walk 
away and leave this problem. We know 
we will meet with them in conference. 
We want to do something about it and 
not just let it go. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to make an an- 
nouncement which I know will be of in- 
terest to the Members of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the teletype is carrying 
the news that a Nike-Zeus knocked down 
an ICBM that was fired across the Pacific 
Ocean. This is one of the greatest 
breakthroughs that has taken place in 
our Defense Establishment, because the 
country that can come first with a defen- 
sive weapon in the missile field is in the 
driver's seat. 

The work of the Army in this area has 
been vindicated. 

While this is only a test it bodes well 
for the program. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12391) to improve 
and protect farm income, to reduce costs 
of farm programs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment’s excessive stocks of agricultural 
commodities, to maintain reasonable and 
stable prices of agricultural commodities 
and products to consumers, to provide 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities for domestic and foreign needs, 
to conserve natural resources, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12391, with 
Mr. Watrter in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEy] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally would be 
very glad to vote right now without fur- 
ther discussion. I think the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH] has so ably 
presented this situation to the House 
that we could vote at this time without 
any further discussion. But, assuming 
that others will want to present their 
views, I take this time just to tell the 
House that this bill came out of the 
committee by a 29-to-5 vote. 

I agree with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Smirx] that it is quite a rec- 
ord we have set in the Committee on 
Agriculture, which has been controver- 
sial a few times in the past. But here 
today we have legislation that is pre- 
sented by Republicans and Democrats. 
Fortunately, I do not think that partisan 
politics played any part in our delibera- 
tions as we developed this bill. 

I think everybody knows that we must 
act now on farm legislation. The situa- 
tion in agriculture now is intolerable. 
We have almost $9 billion invested in 
surplus commodities which we cannot 
dispose of and we cannot even give away. 

After the previous farm bill, H.R. 
11222, which represented months of la- 
bor in the Department of Agriculture 
and by our Committee on Agriculture, 
was recommitted, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 12266. Our committee considered 
H.R. 12266 line by line and section by 
section. We amended it several times. 
Then I introduced a clean bill, which is 
now before the House, H.R. 12391. 

On June 26, Mr. Chairman, in response 
to an inquiry from me, Secretary Free- 
man wrote me a letter, clearly indicat- 
ing his views concerning the problems 
with which we are now dealing. I shall 
now read this letter to the House: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1962. 
Hon. Haroup D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the Department of Agri- 
culture’s comments on H.R. 12266, which 
you introduced in the House on June 22. 
The major provisions of this bill would ex- 
tend the 1961-62 emergency feed grain pro- 
gram and the 1962 wheat program to the 
1963 crops of feed grains and wheat. 

The President had proposed long-range 
programs, at the request of Congress, de- 
signed to support farm income, to reduce 
surpluses, to reduce costs, and to make it 
unnecessary to act on emergency legislation 
at each session of the Congress. This pro- 
gram would have reduced costs for wheat 
and feed grains about $1 billion a year for 
the next 4 years. The administration's pro- 
posals were generally contained in H.R. 11222. 
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‘There are two alternatives to the long- 
range programs of H.R. 11222. These would 
be a return to the pre-1961 programs for 
wheat and feed grains, or a continuation of 
the emergency programs as provided in HR. 
12266. Under the pre-1961 programs large 
surpluses of wheat and feed grains were 
built up, farm income dropped and the cost 
to the taxpayers rose. 

Under the emergency feed grain programs 
and the 1962 wheat program, surpluses were 
reduced, farm income rose, and the cost of 
the programs was lessened. Feed grain stocks 
were reduced about 300 million bushels for 
the 1961 crop and there is every indication 
that a similar reduction will take place for 
the 1962 crop. It is expected that the wheat 
carryover will be reduced 150 million bushels 
as a result of the 1962 wheat program. 

It is not possible at this time to make an 
accurate estimate of the results of these 
emergency programs as embodied in H.R. 
12266 for an additional year. It is quite 
clear, however, that the adoption of these 
emergency programs for 1 more year would 
be preferable to a return to the more costly 
and less effective pre-1961 programs which 
would be the result if H.R. 12266 is not passed 
by the House, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


As you will note from this letter, the 
Secretary points out, in the concluding 
paragraph, that it is not possible at this 
time to make an accurate estimate of 
the results of these emergency programs 
as embodied in H.R. 12266 for an addi- 
tional year. It is quite clear, however, 
that the adoption of these emergency 
programs for 1 more year would be 
preferable to a return to the more costly 
pre-1961 programs which would be the 
net result if H.R. 12266 is not passed 
by the House. 

That is exactly the situation which 
would exist if this bill is defeated. We 
have been told that had the other bill 
been enacted we would have saved more 
than $1 billion a year. We were told 
that the bill we are now presenting 
will result in a net saving to the tax- 
payer of more than half a billion dol- 
lars a year. So we take the position that 
this bill is second best, and I hope it will 
be enacted. And I hope that it will be 
enacted without amendments. I say 
that because I know that our committee 
worked on it faithfully and diligently. 
We considered all aspects of the prob- 
Jems involved. We considered amend- 
ment after amendment. I would like 
this bill to pass the House as it is now 
presented. If we start amending it we 
will end up in another hassle and prob- 
ably wind up with no program after the 
current program lapses. 

Now I want to explain to the Mem- 
bers of the House why our committee 
tabled the Senate farm bill. This bill, 
which provides for controls on the sur- 


gin of 10 votes. I have been in this body 
long enough to know that there comes 
a time when we must be realistic. . I 
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who might suspect that we were trying 
to lead them into some sort of a parlia- 
mentary trap, I voted to table the Senate 
bill, not with the idea of giving offense 
to the Senate, because I agreed with 
most of the Senate bill, but I did that 
because I realized it was necessary if we 
were to obtain a favorable report on the 
bill which is now before the House. 

We tabled that bill with the clear 
understanding that when this bill is en- 
acted the Senate will be free, of course, 
to work its own will. Then when we 
go to conference the House conferees 
will be able to go to a free conference 
uninstructed other than to carry out as 
best we can the wishes of the House of 
Representatives, which I am certain all 
of us will try to do. You need not be 
afraid that we will try in any way to 
force through any strict control legis- 
lation on feed grains at this session of 


yie 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say a moment ago that in 
considering this bill he hoped it might 
pass without amendment. I should like 
to refresh the gentleman’s memory 
about the point I brought up in my dis- 
cussion with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Smrrx] a few minutes ago, 
with regard to changing the historical 
years 1959 and 1960. At the time of 
the passage of this bill originally I tried 
to put in a period of 5 years. At that 
time the gentleman said, and I have just 
reread his remarks, that I was looking 
objectively toward a good point that 
might well be considered, but that the 
time limitation precluded you from 
agreeing to an amendment like this. 
We have the time at this moment, am- 
ple time, until May of next year, to 
give consideration to changing the pe- 
riod of 1959-60 to 5 years, so there 
will be more equity among the corn 
farmers as to their allotment. So I 
would hope that when this amendment 
is offered the gentleman will look at it 
with more favor. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course the gentle- 
man has a good point, an important 
point, but I am under the impression 
we have something in this provision now 
which takes care of the situation about 
which the gentleman complains. If it 
does not, of course, I am not suggesting 
that we ignore an amendment. If the 
gentleman has a good amendment, well 
prepared, of course we are willing to 
consider it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Some discretionary 
authority on the part of the Secretary 
may be in order, but this point, it seems 
to me, coming at this time, would cre- 
ate more confusion than it would clear 
up. We have operated for 2 years on 
the basis of a temporary law that we 
are in substance extending. Every 
farmer, no matter who he is, knows sub- 
stantially what the program will be as 
far as he is concerned. If we start out 
now on an entirely different formula, 
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you are going to have one farmer get 
a windfall and another take a cut that 
he thinks is not just, and he is not going 
to cooperate with this voluntary pro- 
gram. The bill does provide for adjust- 
ments where the Secretary finds they 
are necessary. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think inequities are 
inherent in any program which is based 
entirely on histories, and that is what 
the situation is here. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 

Mr. AVERY. There seems to be con- 
cern on our side of the aisle—I thought 
I had gone into this in my remarks 
under the rule—about the procedure of 
going into a possible conference. In 
order that we may clear that matter up 
and make it unmistakably clear, it is 
my understanding that should the 
House pass the bill, and I hope we do, 
it will go over to the other body to be 
considered as if they had taken no ac- 
tion in the field of agricultural legisla- 
tion. We assume, I understand now, it 
would be referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and they would 
then work their will on the House bill 
or on amendments thereto. 

Mr, COOLEY. Either that, or they 
could call up our bill and accept it, or 
agree to it with amendments. 

Mr. AVERY. The important thing is 
that this cannot automatically go to 
conference as it would have, probably, 
had the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture not acted with wisdom and tabled 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. In our 
appropriations subcommittee hearings 
this spring, Mr. Whitten asked the ques- 
tion of Mr. Freeman, “Just what were 
the results in relation to the feed grain 
program for 1961?” And Mr. Freeman 
brought out the fact that 25 million acres 
of feed grain lands were diverted to con- 
servation purposes and therefore 800 
million bushels of grain sorghum and 
corn, of which 685 million bushels were 
corn and 115 million bushels were grain 
sorghum, were not produced that would 
have otherwise been produced. 

You will recall that a year ago last 
March when the voluntary feed grain 
bill was brought up on the floor of this 
House for the first time, it was approved 
by a margin of only seven votes. At 
that time the bill received the support of 
only four Republicans and I am proud 
that I was one of the four. Had we four 
voted against the bill it would have gone 
down to defeat on that day by one vote. 
Now I am pleased to note that we have 
several on my side of the aisle who are 
in favor of that voluntary feed grain 
program. I recall saying at that time, 
that there were some features of the 
bill which I did not like, but that it was 
better than nothing and in my opinion 
deserved to be given a trial to see what 
it would do toward controlling surpluses. 
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Consequently, I think we did do some 
good with this particular program in the 
last 2 years. 

Mr, COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. It is 
a whole lot better, as the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smrrx] said, to con- 
tinue something that is doing some good 
rather than to have nothing at all. 

Mr. COOLEY. This letter from the 
Secretary indicates a reduction of 300 
million bushels in the stocks of feed 
grains. So we are making progress. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
point that disturbs me in this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, is the fact that you have re- 
duced the possible protection of price 
support on corn, from 90 percent of the 
3 years’ average price, down to 80 
percent. We have a bad enough situa- 
tion as it is today so far as the price 
level of corn is concerned. We cannot 
produce corn in Iowa and Minnesota at 
less than $1 a bushel. In my opinion, 
Mr. Cool xx, reducing the basic price sup- 
port level on corn is just poor business. 
It is too low as it is today. I do want 
to congratulate the gentleman for at 
least trying to do something in this bill. 

Mr, COOLEY. I thank my colleague 
very much. 

Mr, Chairman, since these sections 
have been handled by the chairmen of 
subcommittees, I will not take any more 
time, but will yield to some of the other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to point out 
that the Findley amendment does not 
become applicable in 1963 and does not 
reduce the price of the 1963 crop. It is 
applicable only in 1964 in the event we 
pass nothing else in the meantime. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the con- 
ciliatory atmosphere prevailing in the 
consideration of this legislation. I want 
to concur in what Chairman COOLEY 
said, that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has tried desperately hard to pre- 
sent a bill to you in spite of the many 
handicaps that have confronted us in 
the past in trying to pass farm legis- 
lation. We are making an honest effort 
to be objective and to pass a positive 
farm program of some kind before Con- 
gress adjourns. We have completely dis- 
posed of the control features proposed in 
the bill which was defeated a few weeks 
ago. We therefore present a rather 
simple bill which for all practical pur- 
poses is a 1-year extension of the present 
feed grains program and a l-year ex- 
tension of the present wheat program. 
I regret very much that Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman blew his top at his 
press conference yesterday when he 
sought to castigate the Republican 
Members of the Congress for not being 
objective, in presenting farm legislation. 

According to the Washington Post, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is reported to 
have “angrily denounced the Republi- 
can Members of Congress for playing the 
narrowest, most partisan, and most bit- 
ter kind of politics with agriculture.” 
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His face turning white, his hands shak- 
ing, the Secretary told a crowded news 
conference that Republican opposition 
to his farm program constituted, and I 
quote, the biggest piece of nonsense and 
contradictions that the mind of man ever 
conjured up.” The entire article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of July 
19, 1962, is as follows: 


ANGRY FREEMAN Blasts GOP ON FARM 
Po.irTics 


(By Julius Duscha) 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man angrily denounced Republican Members 
of Congress yesterday for “playing the nar- 
rowest, most partisan, most bitter kind of 
politics with agriculture.” 

His face turning white, his hands shak- 
ing, the Secretary told a crowded news con- 
ference that Republican opposition to his 
farm program constituted “the biggest piece 
of nonsense and contradictions that the mind 
of man ever conjured up.” 

Freeman’s remarks were the angriest that 
have been made in public by a member of 
President Kennedy’s Cabinet and obviously 
reflected the administration’s frustrating 
relations with Congress. 

The Secretary’s outburst, in which he sin- 
gled out House Republican Leader CHARLES 
A. HALLECK, of Indiana, for particularly 
scathing criticism, came on the eve of a 
critical House vote on temporary farm leg- 
islation. Freeman said HALLEcK’s position on 
farm legislation was “completely negative.” 

FUROR EXPECTED TODAY 

It is expected that Freeman's statements, 
which were made at his first press confer- 
ence in 10 weeks, will create a furor in the 
House today. 

His denunciation of the Republicans also 
could imperil the legislation extending the 
wheat and feed-grain programs for another 
year. 

ASSAILS INCONSISTENCY 


Freeman refused to comment on the bill, 
which was drawn up by House leaders after 
consultation with him and after the defeat 
of the administration’s farm program by 
four votes in the House last month. All of 
the Republican Members voted against the 
program. The Senate approved the pro- 
gram in May. 

The Secretary apparently still has some 
hope that parts of his program can be sal- 
vaged in a House-Senate conference commit- 
tee and did not want to jeopardize those 
chances by publicly backing the temporary 
legislation. 

Freeman said he was not trying to create 
a political or campaign issue situation,” but 
that he was prepared to “go to city folks just 
as much as I would go to the farm people” 
with his farm program during the fall con- 
gressional elections. 


GIVE QUANTITY CONTROL 


Freeman was particularly caustic in his 
criticism of what he called the inconsist- 
ency” of the Republican position on farm 
legislation, 

He said that the Republicans who “bitter- 
ly fought the feed-grain program” last year 
now “are clasping it to their breast.” 

On the one hand, Freeman continued, the 
Republicans “talk about regimentation, dic- 
tation, a czar” and then they vote for the 
sugar bill. ; 

The Secretary declared that the sugar leg- 
islation, which was extended by Congress 
this month, was “the biggest piece of cen- 
tralized regimentation in American agricul- 
ture.” 

The sugar program gives the Secretary au- 
thority to decide how much sugar will be 
grown in and imported into the United 
States each year, 

Freeman is seeking similar authority to cut 
back the production of wheat, corn, sor- 
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ghums and other feed grains. Cotton, to- 
bacco and rice production is already rigidly 
restricted. 

The Secretary went on to say that “parlia- 
mentary difficulties have complicated” the 
outlook for farm legislation. 

Although he said that “the leadership of 
the House and the Senate couldn’t have been 
more cooperative,” he noted that the parlia- 
mentary position was something “we didn’t 
need at this time.” 

The parliamentary hassle concerns the ap- 
pointment of a conference committee to re- 
solve differences between House and Senate 
farm bills. 


VIEWS OF TWO SIDES 


Supporters of the administration's program 
would like to have the temporary legislation 
to be voted on by the House today sent di- 
rectly to a conference committee, where they 
think some of the Senate legislation could 
be saved, 

Opponents of the administration’s pro- 
posals want the Senate to consider the tem- 
porary bill as a separate piece of legislation, 
That would mean there would be little or 
no chance for enactment of any part of the 
administration's program. 

The Secretary also was critical of a report 
issued on Sunday by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, a business organiza- 
tion. 

The CED recommended the termination 
of all farm subsidy programs over a 5- 
year period and urged a one-third reduction 
in the number of American farmers during 
the same period. That would mean the 
movement of 2 million farmers out of agri- 
culture. 

“Rather than driving people out of rural 
America, which is the essence of the CED 
report,” Freeman said, “our emphasis is to 
bring resources to rural America.” 

But when Freeman was asked why 48 
Democratic Members of the House failed 
to support his farm program, his tone 
changed considerably from the way in which 
he denounced Republicans and criticized 
the CED. 

“Well,” Freeman said softly and rather 
matter-of-factly, “I think those Democrats 
should vote for this bill.” 


Mr. Chairman, all I want to say about 
the Secretary’s outburst is that this is 
a very poor way to make friends and 
influence people. I am afraid that the 
unfortunate remarks made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture could well result 
in losing quite a number of votes on the 
minority side, and I would regret this 
very much. 

The Secretary in his press conference 
also refused to state his position on the 
present farm bill. So there may be no 
doubt about his position I set out a letter 
which the Secretary addressed to Chair- 
man Cool under date of June 26, 
1962: 


Hon. Harotp D. Cooter, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the Department of Agri- 
culture’s comments on H.R. 12266, which you 
introduced in the House on June 22. The 
major provisions of this bill would extend 
the 1961-62 emergency feed grain program 
and the 1962 wheat program to the 1963 
crops of feed grains and wheat. 

The President had proposed long-range 
programs, at the request of Congress, de- 
signed to support farm income, to reduce 
surpluses, to reduce costs, and to make it 
unnecessary to act on emergency legislation 
at each session of the Congress. This pro- 
gram would have reduced costs for wheat 
and feed grains about $1 billion a year for 
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the next 4 years. The administration's pro- 
posals were generally contained in H.R. 
11222, 

There are two alternatives to the long- 
range programs of H.R. 11222. These would 
be a return to the pre-1961 programs for 
wheat and feed grains, or a continuation of 
the emergency programs as provided in H.R. 
12266. Under the pre-1961 programs large 
surpluses of wheat and feed grains were 
built up, farm income dropped, and the cost 
to the taxpayers rose. 

Under the emergency feed grain programs 
and the 1962 wheat programs, surpluses 
were reduced, farm income rose, and the 
cost of the programs was lessened. Feed 
grain stocks were reduced about 300 million 
bushels for the 1961 crop and there is every 
indication that a similar reduction will take 
place for the 1962 crop. It is expected that 
the wheat carryover will be reduced 150 mil- 
lion bushels as a result of the 1962 wheat 
program. 

It is not possible at this time to make 
an accurate estimate of the results of these 
emergency programs as embodied in HR. 
12266 for an additional year. It is quite 
clear, however, that the adoption of these 
emergency programs for 1 more year would 
be preferable to a return to the more costly 
and less effective pre-1961 programs which 
would be the result if H.R. 12266 is not 
passed by the House. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, though 
he is reluctant to do so, has come to 
the conclusion that this bill is the best 
way out of a very perplexing and un- 
comfortable situation for the Secretary. 

The bill under consideration is a com- 
promise bill and about all that can be 
expected to be enacted into law at this 
session. The bill was reported out of 
committee with bipartisan support by 
a vote of 29 to 5. Let me say to my 
colleagues that out of the 14 Republicans 
on the Committee on Agriculture only 3 
voted against reporting the bill. 

Prior action taken by the House sev- 
eral weeks ago clearly indicates that the 
proposal to regiment and control our 
farm economy recommended by the ad- 
ministration earlier simply cannot be- 
come law. As further evidence of the 
resistance to this type of a control pro- 
gram may I call your attention to the 
fact that the House Committee on Agri- 
culture laid S. 3225, the Senate control 
bill, on the table by a bipartisan vote of 
23 to 12. 

I am supporting this bill in its pres- 
ent form, believing it to be the best solu- 
tion of a most perplexing problem. It is 
only temporary, and stopgap legislation 
as far as the feed grain and wheat sec- 
tions of the bill are concerned. It is my 
hope that the bill will be held within 
bounds and that it will not be so amended 
as to make it unpalatable to some of us. 
Therefore, I serve notice that if the bill 
is so emasculated and revised as to make 
it unpalatable I reserve the right to with- 
draw my support of the legislation. I 
hope that this will not become necessary. 

I believe it is the intention of our com- 
mittee to review the entire farm program 
next year, including the act of 1949, the 
act of 1958, and all amendments thereto. 
I hope we can then work out a long- 
range program and that we can dispose 
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of control features for all time. The 
present feed grain law is working. It 
has cut down on production, it has re- 
duced the surplus, it has raised the 
farmers’ income. And I am not going to 
weep about that. 

This bill, H.R. 12391, is entitled the 
“Food and Agricultural Act of 1962.” It 
actually represents the fourth Food and 
Agricultural Act of 1962. We started 
out with H.R. 10010, the administration 
farm bill. During committee considera- 
tion, a number of changes were made 
which included the following: 

Deletion of the administration dairy 
control program which among other 
things called for the imprisonment in a 
Federal penitentiary for up to 1 year, or 
a $2,000 fine, or both, for any dairy 
farmer who failed to keep proper books 
and records as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Other major provisions in the original 
bill which were rejected included a re- 
quest by the Secretary for authority to 
purchase and condemn farmland includ- 
ing whole farms, a request to turn over 
to the United Nations U.S. funds and 
surplus farm commodities, a request to 
impose strict production controls on pro- 
ducers of turkeys and turkey hatching 
eggs, and prison terms for wheat farmers. 

Later a clean bill, H.R. 11222, was in- 
troduced and after weeks of dispute it 
was reported by the committee by an 18 
to 17 margin. That bill was supported 
by the administration and carried the 
mandatory feed grain plan along with a 
number of other extremely objectionable 
features. It was wisely rejected by the 
House on June 21 on a motion to recom- 
mit by a record vote of 215 to 205. 

The next day, June 22, the chairman 
of the committee introduced another bill, 
H.R. 12266, which did not contain the 
mandatory feed-grain controls, the 
wheat certificate plan, or recreation au- 
thorities under title I. 

After several weeks of continued con- 
sideration and after the adoption of 
some 18 amendments, the chairman then 
introduced H.R. 12391, the bill before us 
today. After continued consideration 
this bill was then approved with two 
committee amendments. 

This bill before the House today dif- 
fers from H.R, 11222, the bill killed by 
the House several weeks ago, in several 
major respects. 

First. This bill contains no controls for 
feed grain farmers. The inequitable 
and unworkable administration plan has 
been rejected. On the contrary this bill 
extends the present feed grain program 
with certain modifications for 1 more 
year. 

Second. This bill does not impose the 
long-disputed wheat certificate plan on 
the American farmer, taxpayer, and con- 
sumer. Instead it extends with certain 
modifications the present wheat program 
for 1 more year. 

Third. This bill contains nothing on 
marketing orders. 

Fourth. This bill has deleted recrea- 
tional authority from the agricultural 
conservation payment program, the 
Bankhead-Jones Act amendments, and 
from the Small Watershed Act amend- 
ments. 
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Fifth. This bill does not contain any 
authority for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to go into the open market without 
prior appropriation of funds by Congress 
and purchase commodities for donation 
to needy people overseas as was proposed 
in H.R. 11222. 

Sixth. This bill puts a termination 
date of June 30, 1964, on world school 
lunch programs, 

Seventh. This bill does not contain any 
authority for the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to go into the sewer business. 

Eighth. This bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture through the ex- 
panded authority under the ACP pro- 
gram to retire cropland now coming 
back into production from expiring con- 
servation reserve contracts for periods of 
up to 10 years. Tree cover contracts 
could not extend beyond 5 years. 

Ninth. This bill changes the basic law 
in regard to feed grains. The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended by the 
Agricultural Act of 1958, established a 
permanent feed grain price support pro- 
gram. Under this program corn was 
supported at 90 percent of the previous 
3-year market price, but in no event at 
less than 65 percent of parity. In dol- 
lars and cents this means corn supports 
at approximately $1.05 per bushel. 

The committee bill deletes the 65 per- 
cent of parity floor and establishes the 
1964 level of support for corn at 80 per- 
cent of the previous 3-year market price. 
It is of course impossible to tell what 
that price will be in 1964 since 1963 will 
be one of the 3 years used in the formula. 

In review then let us keep this in mind. 
This is not the same bill that the House 
rejected last month. 

In several respects it is much closer 
to my proposed substitute to the ill-fated 
bill as described in the Washington Star 
of July 16, 1962, which said: 

In contrast to the bill the House defeated 
last month with the strictest controls ever 
requested for wheat and feed grains, the 
new bill would give House Republicans es- 
sentially what they wanted by extending 
present voluntary control programs for 1 
year. 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say a further word about the 
Senate bill, S. 3225. 

The Senate bill was referred to our 
committee after the motion to recommit 
H.R. 11222 prevailed. The Senate bill 
which cleared the Senate by only four 
votes embodied the bulk of the admin- 
istration’s recommendations for controls 
on feed grains and wheat. 

Its provisions were duly considered 
and rejected by the House when H.R. 
11222 was killed. It was also considered 
in the House Agriculture Committee and 
upon my motion it was duly and properly 
tabled by a record vote of 23 to 12. This 
action by our committee only solidified 
the previous position of the House in 
regard to the compulsory feed grain and 
wheat programs advocated by the 
administration. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Cootry], the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace], the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Assirr], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. uml, and myself, each 
reiterated this position to the Commit- 
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tee on Rules during our appearance 
there. I am happy to say that the Com- 
mittee on Rules honored our committee 
position in rejecting for the debate on 
this bill a proposed rule which would 
have completely negated our commit- 
tee’s action in killing the Senate bill. 

Now there is some concern, Mr. Chair- 
man, about the future of this legislation 
in the other body.. I cannot imagine this 
Congress admitting its failure to pass a 
farm bill, When and if H.R. 12391 goes 
to the other body, I am certain that there 
are procedural devices and parlia- 
mentary maneuvers available which will 
allow this bill along with the other body’s 
views to ultimately find its way to the 
President's desk. Our committee action 
in tabling S. 3225 was in no way intended 
as an affront to the other body or to its 
great Committee on Agricuture and 
Forestry. It was and is intended only to 
express the view of this House that we 
did not want any part of the administra- 
tion’s plan for regimenting our feed grain 
and wheat farmers. 

The balance of my remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, will be directed toward the pro- 
posed extension of the present feed grain 
program. 

In 1960 I joined with a dozen and a half 
other midwestern Representatives in 
sponsoring feed grain legislation based 
on four cardinal principles: First, a 
voluntary program; second, land retire- 
ment; third, use of payment-in-kind; 
fourth, a market economy. 

Early in 1961 in the proposed emer- 
gency feed grain program the adminis- 
tration embraced the bulk of my bill in 
proposing H.R. 4510, which finally be- 
came Public Law 87-5, the 1961 feed 
grain program. The vital difference be- 
tween my original proposal and the ad- 
ministration's plan involved the fourth 
principle I just mentioned—a market 
economy. The administration asked for 
sweeping powers to break the economic 
backs of noncompliers. I opposed that 
feature vigorously in the committee and 
on the floor. When the Senate-House 
conference substantially limited the so- 
called dumping authority, I decided to 
give the farmer and the taxpayer a 
chance to reduce feed grains surplus and 
improve farm income and I voted for 
the conference report on the feed grain 
bill. I have consistently opposed this 
dumping authority and I proposed to 
limit it in my substitute which I offered 
on the floor during the debate on H.R. 
11222 and later in the committee. Al- 
though it was rejected, I am supporting 
an extension of the feed grain program 
through 1963 because of program results 
obtained so far. In addition this exten- 
sion will actually give the Secretary less 
dumping authority than he had under 
the original bill because the first 20 per- 
cent cut in acreage can be funded in 
cash. 

Secretary Freeman has publicly 
praised the 1961 feed grain program as 
a sm: success. I cannot under- 
stand his reluctance now to whole- 
heartedly support its continuation for 
one more year. 

The biggest question about this pro- 
gram of course is its cost and I would 
like to discuss that aspect for one mo- 
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ment. According to a recent study made 
by Iowa State University, the direct cost 
of the 1961 feed grain program was $824 
million. ‘This consisted of $782 million 
of payments to farmers and $42 million 
in administrative costs. In addition this 
report states that net farm income was 
increased by some $1 billion and the feed 
grain surplus reduced by 9.7 million tons. 

Now a lot of people will say $782 mil- 
lion is a lot of money. I certainly rec- 
ognize that fact, but let us just remem- 
ber where that $782 million came from. 
It came from the feed grain stocks of 
CCC. It represents the value of surplus 
grain owned by the Government but paid 
to farmers as payment-in-kind, It is 
not new appropriated funds. It merely 
represents the value of an asset which 
the Government already owns. Ask 
yourself this question: What would CCC 
have done with $782 million worth of 
feed grains if it had not disposed of 
them in this fashion? I can tell you 
one thing. We would either have given 
this grain away through Public Law 480 
foreign currency sales, donation, or bar- 
ter, or we would still be paying interest, 
handling, and storage charges on it. 

My point is just this: The $782 mil- 
lion payments for the 1961 feed grain 
program were funded by the sale of sur- 
plus feed grains. As long as we have 
this surplus—and I will be the first to 
agree it is unfortunate that we do have 
such a surplus—it only makes good sense 
that we use it to pay farmers for volun- 
tarily reducing their acreage of corn and 
feed grains. 

The cost of the 1963 extension cannot, 
of course, be measured at this time. It 
will depend on the degree of participa- 
tion by farmers and upon weather. I 
would also point out that the payment. 
rates under this bill have been reduced, 
thus injecting a lower cost factor in this 
regard, and again I would emphasize the 
program will be funded substantially 
by payment-in-kind from surplus CCC 
stocks.” 

Again I say this bill is about all that 
can be expected at this session of the 
Congress. It preserves the voluntary 
concept as against proposed controls and 
regimentation of our farmers. The 
choice should be self-evident. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the leading farm 
publications in this country, the Farm 
Journal, in a recent editorial, says: 

On the defeat of his farm bill, President 
Kennedy said the country would now pay an 
extra billion dollars a year. 


That refers to the omnibus farm bill 
defeated a few weeks ago. That figure 
is taken out of the air, and there is no 
basis for it whatsoever. 

This is what the editor of the Farm 
Journal says: 

We doubt it very much. True, we may pay 
more storage and handling costs, but what 
about the cost of administering and policing 
an expanded system of compulsory controls 
on the individual farms of the country? 


It would have taken an army of police- 
men to enforce the marketing quota pro- 
visions alone. 

Continuing, the editor says: 

Moreover, some of whatever additional cost 
there is will be paid to farmers, and we re- 
fuse to weep over that. As we have pointed 
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out before, they will not be paid for doing 
nothing but for doing something, laying up 
part of a productive plant in which they 
have got a lot of money invested. They are 
renting it to the Government in the public 
interest, and the Government should expect 
to pay the rent. Nor can we feel very sorry 
for the city man who helps dig up the rent 
money. The fact is farmers have done far 
more subsidizing of consumers than the 
other way around. 

Farmers, more than any other group, have 
stood between consumers and higher costs 


of living. The cost of living increased 15.1. 


percent from 1951 to 1981. Prices paid to 
farmers for food and fiber decreased 22.6 
percent in the same 10 years. This dollar 
contribution by farmers to consumers would 
make $1 billion extra a year for a farm pro- 
gram look paltry—even if the billion-dollar 
extra cost were actually there. 


The editor asks: 
What to do now? 


And he answers by saying: 

Probably the best we can do in this session 
of Congress is extend the present wheat and 
feed-grain programs, 

This is sound advice of the first order. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I was interested in 
what the gentleman had to say about 
the emergency or temporary program 
increasing farm incomes, reducing the 
surplus, and cutting down the cost of the 
Government. The figures will show that. 
The reason is that when the Government 
has less to take over, even at a little 
higher price, the cost to the Government 
is going to be much less. The initial 
takeover cost is only a small part of the 
cost, because the continuing storage cost 
is the thing that makes this program 
really expensive after a few years. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks, He is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to the 
report issued by the Center for Agricul- 
tural and Economic Adjustment of Iowa 
State University in reference to the 1961 
feed grain program. 

This report shows that in 1961 some 
25.2 million acres were retired. Some 42 
percent of all farms growing corn and 
sorghum participated in the program. 
In my State of Iowa alone some 2,784,- 
000 corn and sorghum acres were retired 
and 55.7 percent of the farmers par- 
ticipated. In this year’s participation, 
over 60.2 percent of the farms partici- 
pated and have signed up for the pro- 
gram. This year the participation is 
thus even higher than in 1961. In Iowa 
we are going to retire 3,429,000 corn and 
sorghum acres. Over 60.2 percent of the 
farms in Iowa are participating in the 
1962 program. 

Now, with this substantial acreage 
being retired, what do you suppose the 
cost of a feed grain program would be 
if those acres were all producing corn 
at $1.05 a bushel? That is certainly a 
question that should be considered in 
analyzing the cost features of this bill. 

So, in summary, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
peat that this bill represents a compro- 
mise. It has been tortuously worked 
out after many months of intensive de- 
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bate both in the committee and in the 
House. Both the House and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture have rejected the 
administration proposal on feed grains 
and wheat, and we are faced now with 
a choice of either this legislation, im- 
perfect though it may be in many re- 
spects, or a reversion to programs on 
wheat and feed grains which experience 
has shown us to be exceedingly costly. 

Again I say the bill is almost all that 
can be expected at this session of the 
Congress. It preserves the voluntary 
concept as against proposed controls and 
regimentation of our farmers. The 
choice, in my book, is rather self- 
evident. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to take this 
time to commend the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives for bringing out a bill which has 
taken much of their time and talent. 
This may not be the best bill that could 
be devised, but under present circum- 
stances I can see where it will be almost 
an impossibility to bring out a better 
bill than this bill. Further, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hoeven] for his many hours of 
tortuous work, as he said, in perfecting 
a bill to the very best of his ability as 
the leader of the minority members of 
the committee. I am especially glad to 
see the amendments which were sug- 
gested by the Soil Conservation Service 
which are included in this bill. Those 
amendments are very necessary to a 
proper soil conservation program. 

So, I shall support the bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that all the friends of American 
agriculture have been quite shocked to 
note that the Committee for Economic 
Development has recently declared that 
a mass movement of 2 million farmers 
into other occupations is needed if we are 
to solve our problems of surplus agricul- 
tural production. As you know, the ma- 
jority of the members of our House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has proposed that 
instead of forcing 2 million farmers off 
the farms, we should try to help them 
keep their agricultural production in line 
with consumption, and to divert their 
unneeded croplands for the next several 
years into conservation practices so that 
this enriched soil will be available in 
years to come when inevitably we shall 
need to put this soil into cropland again. 
It has been estimated that each year we 
are losing 1 million acres of farmland 
because of the interstate highway pro- 
gram, and the expansion of our cities. 

I hope that farmers all over America 
will realize what a tragic situation they 
face unless the friends of agriculture can 
present a more united front. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development sug- 
gested in its recent report that if we 
could plow under 2 million farmers, that 
subsidies could be cut in half from the 
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present annual level of more than $6 bil- 
lion a year. These figures are intriguing, 
and although I have not had a chance 
to read the report in detail, I would as- 
sume that, as usual, the critics of agri- 
culture are counting in the $6 billion fig- 
ure many hundreds of millions of dollars 
that will be repaid, such as the loans to 
the Farmers Home Administration and 
to the REA. I would assume, also, that 
they are including the Public Law 480 
funds, which should be charged to the 
cold war, since most of these funds are 
used to give our food to our allies to help 
us win the cold war. Certainly the esti- 
mate of $6 billion a year annual subsi- 
3 to agriculture should be reduced by 
alf. 

The Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment has suggested that over a 5-year 
period, we should cut farm labor by one- 
third, and over that period we should 
gradually reduce all of our price sup- 
ports and land diversion payments so 
that finally at the end of 5 years, there 
would be no further Government sub- 
sidy. This might work out successfully 
if we could return to the never-never 
land of yesterday, when many other seg- 
ments of the American industry received 
no subsidies. Labor has the right to 
bargain for a fair wage, and I certainly 
approve of that right. The merchant 
marine is subsidized in the amount of 
approximately one-half of the cost of the 
construction of their ships. Business is 
subsidized in the form of postal rates 
that are less than the cost of the serv- 
ices rendered. The housing industry is 
subsidized by the great guarantee pro- 
grams—and let me emphasize I have ap- 
proved of most of these programs. We 
could go further by pointing out that 
utilities are granted a right to have a 
fair profit. Many of the defense indus- 
tries are guaranteed negotiated con- 
tracts, wherein there is no risk whatso- 
ever, thus making it possible for them to 
make reasonable profits. The trucking 
industry, we might point out, is subsi- 
dized by the building of highways. The 
airport transportation services are sub- 
sidized by the building of Federal air- 
ports. The railroads, in great distress 
today, were once subsidized by the grant- 
ing of valuable lands. The drainage of 
lands, flood control projects, the build- 
ing of canals, all represent subsidies to 
various segments of the economy; but, 
Mr. Chairman, they all mean progress. 
They have meant that America has 
moved forward. These subsidies have 
promoted the progress of America. They 
have made it possible for people to work 
and to pay taxes and to provide for their 
families. 

Yet, the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment proposes, now, that the farm- 
er alone, of all the great segments of 
industry, be permitted no Government 
programs, such as price support and 
land diversion payments, to give him a 
reasonable chance to market his prod- 
uce at fair prices and to solve his prob- 
lems so as to remain in business. 

Let me point out that I do not know 
whether or not the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development’s plan would pro- 
duce a free market agriculture, but it 
would certainly leave agriculture bank- 
rupt. Competent experts estimate that 
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farm income would be cut by one-third 
or more. Let me point out, also, that 
this plan, which would cut the farm 
labor force from 5% million to 34% mil- 
lion, at about 400,000 to 500,000 a year, 
would work further havoc with the prob- 
lems of unemployment that we have at 
the present time. Labor leaders have 
constantly asked us in the Committee on 
Agriculture to keep our farmers on the 
farm if we possibly can, and I submit 
that to house those who leave the farm, 
to find jobs for them that just cannot 
be found, would be far more costly to 
the American economic and social struc- 
ture than to try, with our present farm 
programs, to keep them on the farm. 
I maintain that we simply cannot make 
such a drastic cut in the numbers of 
farm people without very negative social 
and political consequences. 

I also want to suggest that taking 2 
million people off of the farm in the next 
5 years would mean the end of many 
hundreds of agricultural communities 
throughout this Nation who are abso- 
lutely dependent upon agriculture. 
Many of these towns representing a total 
population of from 40 to 50 million peo- 
ple, Mr. Chairman, although having 
difficulties, have been able to survive, 
largely because there are still a sizable 
number of farmers who buy their seeds, 
fertilizer, tractors, other equipment, gas- 
oline, electrical services, from nearby 
stores—thus making possible the con- 
tinuance of many business establish- 
ments supporting hundreds of small 
communities. 

Another point in the Committee on 
Economic Development’s report with 
which I find myself in disagreement is 
their contention that low prices will 
cause acreage reduction and thereby re- 
duced production. It has been my 
opinion that, whenever a farmer has to 
spend the money for his land and his 
capital and his labor, he finds it abso- 
lutely necessary to increase output even 
further when prices are lower. 

I hope the farmers of America will read 
the adaptive program for agriculture, 
as suggested by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development. I hope they will 
understand that certainly we have dif- 
ficulties with production control, but 
that the pattern that we have followed 
for years in trying to help our farmers 
through various opportunities to keep 
their production in line with consump- 
tion, holds out far more hope for agri- 
culture and for the Nation than the 
destructive programs recommended by 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment. I just simply do not believe that 
the nonfarm economy can take care of 
the millions of persons that would be 
added to the labor force by the rapidly 
contracting agriculture. I believe that 
45 to 50 million rural and nonfarm peo- 
ple in smaller communities across the 
country, would be in a state of depres- 
sion if we adopted this radical pro- 
gram. I believe property prices on farms 
would be radically decreased, and I be- 
lieve, in short, that this proposed pro- 
gram would bring ruin on American ag- 
riculture. 

Now, today, Mr. Chairman, we are dis- 
cussing H.R. 12391. Title I, concerning 
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land-use adjustment, has an amendment 
added by the committee which we hope 
will answer the objections that many of 
our friends engaged in forestry have had. 
This amendment, beginning on line 24, 
page 2, of the bill, provides, in essence, 
that the only lands, for the purpose of 
conserving and developing soil, water, 
forest and wildlife resources that can be 
used, are those regularly used in the pro- 
duction of crops, including crops such 
as tame hay, alfalfa, and clovers, which 
do not require annual tillage, and in- 
cluding lands covered by conservation 
reserve contracts under subtitle B of the 
Soil Bank Act. 

Title II concerns some minor amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, and 
I do not believe this title is controversial. 

Title III provides substantially the 
same voluntary program for wheat and 
feed grains that we have at the present 
time, and includes a voluntary program 
for the reduction of dairy products. 
Title IV of the bill has some minor pro- 
visions concerning the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Altogether, this bill is just about 38 
pages, which the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will realize is less 
than half the number of pages of the 
original farm bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have a great 
deal of enthusiasm for this bill, because 
I think it inevitably postpones the day 
of reckoning when we shall have to do 
something about the terrific accumula- 
tion of feed grains and wheat in the 
warehouses of this country. This pro- 
gram is better than no program at all. 
Disraeli once said it is easier to be criti- 
cal than correct. Those of us who take 
the position we are not going to vote for 
any farm program should ponder what 
will happen if you do not vote for this 
particular bill. It will mean that next 
year there will be unlimited production 
of corn at a guaranteed price support of 
not less than 65 percent of parity. That 
means, to be specific, that without this 
bill, there will be, in my opinion, hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels more feed 
grain in the warehouses of America by 
the end of next year, representing a great 
threat to our livestock industry in par- 
ticular. 

There is one very important commit- 
tee amendment to section 1 of the bill, 
which states, in effect, that if no further 
agricultural legislation is passed, begin- 
ning in 1964, farmers will receive 80 per- 
cent of the 3-year average for their corn, 
with no fixed floor. The purpose of this 
amendment, I think, will be to force ac- 
tion next year on this terrible problem 
of the great number of wheat and feed 
grains. 

Let me repeat again, as I have before, 
Mr. Chairman, that I do not want any 
segment of American agriculture con- 
trolled by needless Government regula- 
tions. If I had my way, I would have 
no Government regulations. However, I 
realize, and I believe every farmer in 
America realizes, that a program of guar- 
anteed fixed high price supports, without 
a program of production control, is not 
fair to the taxpayer, and eventually is 
not fair to the farmer, himself: Now the 
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bill-which we are considering has volun- 
tary controls, with a fixed guaranteed 
price support. It means that those who 
cooperate will make it possible for those 
who do not cooperate to receive a much 
better price for their product because 
with the Government buying excess 
stocks, naturally it would make better 
prices for all producers. The voluntary 
program last year and this year, such as 
the one proposed for next year, has done 
some good, of course. In fact, it has 
done a substantial amount of good. The 
overall cost has been much less than 
what it would have been without the 
program. The cost to the American tax- 
payer will be less under this program 
than if we did not have any program, 
and I think the overall benefits to the 
American farmers will be more under 
this program than if we had no program. 

I want to emphasize in this talk, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, something entirely 
different from what I have so far been 
discussing. I think here in America we 
ought to realize the stake we have in 
American agriculture and the fact that 
this marvelous productive efficiency of 
American agriculture today is a direct 
product of our farm programs that we 
have had for the past number of years. 

We should consider the blessings of 
American agriculture. You hear a lot 
of talk about the agriculture mess. If 
it had not been for our farm programs, 
believe me, agriculture would indeed be in 
a sorry, tragic mess. American agricul- 
ture today is a blessing because of the 
efficiency of the American farmer. 

One American farmer today can pro- 
duce enough food and fiber for 26 other 
people. In the past 40 years crop pro- 
duction has increased 65 percent. The 
output per breeding animal is 88 percent 
higher. One hour of farm labor today 
produces four times as much food and 
fiber as it did 40 years ago. 

The efficiency of the farmer helps the 
American housewife get the best food 
bargain in the world, and yet the farm- 
er does not receive his fair share of the 
food dollar. Today he gets only about 
39 cents of the food dollar. I sometimes 
think that if he could only get half of 
the food dollar, his problems would 
largely be solved. 

American agriculture is a great bless- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, because it provides 
jobs for so many people. 

Now I hope many of you won’t get 
provoked with me when I say that some- 
times, as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, I think the laws we pass help 
everybody but the farmer. Just let me 
give you an example: Despite the exodus 
of farmers from the farms, we still have 
about 7.4 million people working on the 
farms. But did you realize that we have 
over twice that many people who make 
their living because of American agri- 
culture? Do you know that we estimate 
there are 16 million people in addition to 
the 7.4 million working on the farms who 
are dependent on American agriculture 
for their livelihood? That means that 
in private employment, 4 out of every 10 
people working are dependent on agricul- 
ture. These are the people who supply 
farmers; who make, ship, and sell milk- 
ing machines, tractors, fencing, building 
materials, combines; who generate and 
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transmit electricity; who refine petro- 
leum and make tires. These are the 
people who process, transport, manu- 
facture, and market farm products. So 
if you hear great criticism about the 
farm programs, and how silly some of 
them may seem to some people, please 
remind your listener that it isn’t an easy 
job to keep a great industry like this 
moving with the tremendous production 
that we have and with the problems of 
getting rid of our surpluses. Stress the 
fact that 4 out of every 10 in private em- 
ployment in America are dependent on 
agriculture for their livelihood: 

Let us look at it also in another way. 
I have said that agriculture is a blessing 
because it creates so many jobs for other 
people. Consider the importance of 
farmers as customers of business and 
industry. The farmers of America buy 
$26 billion worth of material every year— 
goods and services. They spend another 
$15 billion every year on living expenses. 
They spend from $24 to $3 billion every 
year on motor vehicles and equipment 
and they spend $1.5 billion a year for 
fertilizer and lime, and they ought to 
spend $3 billion a year. “Millions of jobs 
are created by these and other farm pur- 
chases. So remember now—let. me re- 
peat again—that in addition to the 7.4 
million farmers on the farms, you have 
millions more people who make the trac- 
tors, the automobiles, all the other ma- 
chinery, who produce the fertilizer, the 
seeds, generate the electricity for the 
farmer, and who distribute the goods of 
the farmer. 

Why, in New York City it costs as 
much to take watermelons across the 
river and put them in the city as the 
farmer gets for them. Did you know 
that? My farmers will ship some water- 
melons to New York City and they won't 
get as much for the watermelons as it 
costs for transporting those watermel- 
ons across the river to the markets. I 
am not fussing but that is an example 
of one of the terrific problems we have 
in American agriculture. Again, I say 
American agriculture is a blessing be- 
cause it creates so many jobs for so many 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, American agriculture 
is a great blessing because it conserves 
our natural resources. Civilizations of 
the past have fallen because they have 
not taken care of their soil, they have 
not taken care of their forests, they have 
neglected their streams. Let me remind 
you that many of these agricultural pro- 
grams look for the morrow. They are 
protecting our forests and our streams 
and our soil for the great conservation 
and watershed programs. They are 
giving individual farmers a better op- 
portunity to discharge properly his ob- 
ligation as a steward of the soil. 

Let me repeat, again, that the time 
is going to come when we are going to 
need to take the soil out from the con- 
servation practices of planting trees and 
cover vegetation, and to put these lands 
back again into cropland. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say we should 
look on the positive side of American 
agriculture. We are looking here today 
at just one troublesome facet of this 
problem—how to better control within 
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the American system of free enterprise 
the troublesome surpluses of feed grain 
and dairy production. There are many, 
many other farm programs that are 
working most satisfactorily—the to- 
bacco, peanut, cotton and rice programs 
have been very successful. The House 
just recently passed a program to make 
possible the profitable production of 
more sugarcane and more sugarbeets in 
America. This basic program was ap- 
proved by the House by an overwhelming 
majority. Let us not count our problems 
to such an extent that we fail to see our 
blessings. Let us continue to be fair to 
the American farmer by making it pos- 
sible for him to achieve life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness as other seg- 
ments of our economy. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, first I want to compliment 
the gentleman on calling to the atten- 
tion of the House that that $6 billion 
figure is entirely erroneous. It is too bad 
that otherwise well-qualified people will 
put any such information abroad. 

Secondly, I want to congratulate the 
gentleman for bringing out, which is the 
fact, that if we have any such sugges- 
tion as this proposed CED program for 
agriculture it will simply bankrupt 
agriculture. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to thank 
the distinguished gentleman. As a 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations dealing with agriculture I 
know the gentleman knows whereof he 
is talking. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE: When the gentleman ob- 
jects to the CED report advocating 
moving 2 million farmers off the farm, 
this is the same objection, is it not, that 
the farmers I know had to the ABCD 
plan last January when Secretary Free- 
man planned to do the same thing with 
his plan? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I do not believe 
that the Secretary had planned getting 
the people off the farm. He proposed a 
plan to try to take the 50 million acres 
of cropland that we had to reduce be- 
cause we were growing things that we 
did not need on these lands and try to 
divert those lands into some construc- 
tive use so people could stay on the 
farm. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. I ask you, does this 
sound as though I am playing the “nar- 
rowest, the most partisan, the most bit- 
ter kind of politics with agriculture’? 
This was Secretary Freeman's partisan 
and bitter remark about Republicans 
yesterday. I rise in support of this leg- 
islation because I think we need to have 
it passed right now. 

Also I point out that further down in 
the newspaper article that I have in 
my hand, quoting the comment of Mr. 
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Freeman, he stated that he refused to 
comment on this bill. I ask you, what 
would happen if the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture had to con- 
duct themselves in this way? He in- 
dicts and convicts himself. 

I want to point out that the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Congressman HOEVEN, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Congressman Coorxx; the gentleman 
from Texas, Congressman Poace, and 
others were willing, after the defeat of 
the agriculture bill last month, to sit 
down and work together. That is what 
we did. We had differences of opinion. 
I do not think any of us agree com- 
pletely with this bill, but we support it. 

We offered amendments. Some of 
our amendments were carried, some 
were lost. Yet we came out of this 
committee action with perhaps a 
stronger vote for a major piece of farm 
legislation than we have seen in many 
years. I want to commend my col- 
leagues for that action. 

What happens here in the bill that is 
before us? We have extended the emer- 
gency wheat and emergency feed grain 
programs for another year. We have 
made some changes that I think have 
improved it. The Democratic members 
of the committee did not get all they 
wanted, neither did we on the Republi- 
can side. Even though a major por- 
tion of that part of the bill I agree with 
and have in the past, there is one part 
of the emergency feed grain program 
which I disagree with, but I support this 
legislation even so and want it to pass, 
and that is the authority that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has to manipulate 
the market price. This is the reason 
why many Republicans did not support 
the legislation last year. I supported 
this bill last year after old section 3 was 
removed in conference. Old section 3 
would have permitted the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dump all our surpluses 
on the market. The law now and this 
bill only permits the Secretary to dis- 
pose of the amount of grain which the 
farmers would have disposed of, if the 
Secretary was not permitted to market 
their certificates for them. I want to 
point it out to you who might still feel 
so strongly about it and might want to 
vote against it, that if the voluntary 
feed grain program is going to work, 
the noncompliers cannot get the same 
amount of benefit from the program as 
the compliers; either we could pay the 
compliers a little bit more than the non- 
compliers in lieu of price supports or 
else the Secretary is given the authority 
as in this bill to hold the market price 
down for the noncompliers. That is 
what we have before us in this legisla- 
tion. Even though the committee did 
not agree with the position the ranking 
Republican on the committee and I 
have taken in this regard, we take it 
with good grace because what we believe 
ought to be in an emergency feed grain 
program is here; that is, first, the volun- 
tary retirement of acres and, second, 
price support contingent on compliance 
with the program. Those are strong 
enough reasons for me to support the 
legislation. 

It has been pointed out by letter and 
by Members on the floor that these 
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emergency programs extended for an- 
other year are going to cost $2.4 billion. 
I say it is going to cost some money to 
reduce surpluses, and I would like to 
quote from the August Farm Journal's 
editorial page. It says: 

Moreover, some of whatever additional 
costs there is will be paid to farmers, and 
we refuse to weep over that. As we've 
pointed out before, they won't be paid for 
doing nothing,” but for doing something— 
laying up part of a productive plant in which 
they’ve got a lot of money invested. They're 
renting it to the Government in the public 
interest, and the Government should expect 
to pay the rent. 


So in this regard very little of this 
money will go into storage for those 
who are storing grains. Most of it is 
going to go into the hands of farmers. 
These diversion payments amounting 
last year to $780 million went into the 
hands of farmers. 

There is one portion of the bill that 
Republicans, I think, would like in title 
I. We have supported for a long time 
the voluntary long-range land retire- 
ment program, and that is in this bill. 
Some people do not like the idea that 
there would be land retirement money 
going for recreation purposes. That is 
no longer in the bill. We even amended 
the bill further in committee to make it 
abundantly clear that present conserva- 
tion reserve contracts could be extended, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
authority to extend these contracts. To 
make it clear, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee or, if he is 
not here, the vice chairman of the com- 
mittee: Is it not true that all of the 
conservation reserve contracts, covering 
the 27 million acres, could be extended 
if the Secretary felt that the contract 
was such that he could re-sign or make 
adjustments in the contracts? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. I think it is perfectly 
clear the purpose of that clause, begin- 
ning on line 2, page 3, which reads, “and 
including lands covered by conservation 
reserve contracts under subtitle B of the 
Soil Bank Act,” is to make it clear that 
the authority of the Secretary to enter 
into agreements under section 101 is ap- 
plicable to lands which were formerly 
covered by conservation reserve contracts 
even though the contract prohibits their 
regular use in the production of crops. 
This authority should also be applicable 
to similar lands covered by the Great 
Plains program contracts. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, there are other individuals who 
want to retire their land and put it into 
the conservation reserve. The language 
we added to this bill, specifying that 
this shall be land that has been regu- 
larly used in the production of crops, 
was also the same type of language used 
in the old conservation reserve. This 
would permit, would it not, that new 
farms be diverted; that. is, cultivated 
land on those farms may be idled? 

Mr. POAGE. I think it is perfectly 
clear that putting in new farms is per- 
9 under the provisions of this act; 
yes, 
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Mr. QUIE. And also, as I recall, when 
the Secretary of Agriculture was before 
us, in an answer to a question by the 
gentleman from Iowa, Congressman 
Hoeven, whether whole farms could be 
put into this program, his answer was 
“Yes.” This has not been changed? 

Mr. POAGE. No, it has not been 
changed. There is no emphasis on 
whole farms, but there is no prohibition 
against whole farms. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. COLLIER. Do I understand the 
gentleman from Minnesota to say that 
this program would cost $2,400 million? 

Mr. QUIE. I did not say it, but I said 
that other people on the floor have said 
that. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I made no such state- 
ment. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am asking to try to 
find out whether this figure of $2,400 
million is correct. I am trying to recon- 
cile it with the figures which the previ- 
ous speaker referred to, also as to the 
total appropriation bill which, I under- 
stand, will be $5,477 million which will 
be presented next week. I just want to 
get this in perspective, as a boy from the 
city. 

Mr. QUIE. Well, you have to ask the 
chairman of the committee or the vice 
chairman of the committee for that an- 
swer in regard to the budget. But so far 
as I can see, I have looked at the cost of 
this program and I cannot see where this 
program would cost any more than the 
A-B-C-D program, or whatever it was, 
the program that we defeated the other 
day. In fact, I think it would cost less 
than the defeated mandatory bill. It 
would be less expensive than the program 
that was budgeted. 

Mr. COLLIER. Would I be considered 
too inquisitive if I were to ask someone 
what this program would cost, roughly? 

Mr. QUIE. The estimate is, according 
to the quotation as to what Secretary 
Freeman is reported to have said, $2.4 
billion. 

Mr. COLLIER. Then that is thor- 
oughly understood for the first time—it 
is $2.4 billion? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. 
man. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, since I do 
not have much time left, I would like to 
conclude my statement and then I will 
be glad to yield further to my colleagues. 

I also want to point out that you can 
just look back in the Recorp and see the 
words that our chairman stated here on 
the floor of the House. If any of you 
are worried that we might go to confer- 
ence an accept a mandatory control plan 
which the Senate passed the other day 
and which our committee by vote of 
practically 2 to 1 tabled, I want to 
say that this will not happen. We have 
the assurance on both sides of the aisle, 
working again cooperatively, that this 
kind of legislation with voluntary con- 
trols will be enacted into law if any bill 
is enacted into law this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. . 


I thank the gentle- 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the legislation, not so 
much because of the provisions for wheat 
and feed grains which have been largely 
under discussion previously, but because 
of the section which involves dairy prod- 
ucts. Representing a major dairy sec- 
tion in upstate New York, I have been 
greatly concerned with the problem 
faced by our dairy farmers. They are 
confronted with a serious cut in income 
in the year 1962 for two reasons: One, 
because of a reduction in price supports 
for milk which were of course mandated 
to Secretary Freeman under the law, but 
for which for some reason or other he 
seems to be getting all the blame; and 
secondly, because of the serious drought 
we have been suffering this summer in 
upstate New York and which has cre- 
ated a sharp reduction in milk produc- 
tion and a corresponding drop in income 
for our dairy farmers. I think this same 
condition affects farmers in other dis- 
tricts as well as mine. They need some 
help in increasing their income and in 
meeting the serious economic squeeze 
the dairy farmers have always been in. 

Mr. Chairman, continuing this con- 
cern for the dairy farmers of my own 
State of New York and the dairy farmers 
of the Nation for that matter, I intend 
to offer under the 5-minute rule to this 
bill the same amendment I offered, but 
without having an opportunity to make 
any detailed explanation of it, at the time 
the original farm bill was before the 
House last month. This time I hope it 
will not be necessary to vote on my 
amendment without any opportunity be- 
ing given to discuss it. 

This amendment would simply legal- 
ize the compensatory payment. features 
of our milk marketing orders that have 
been in effect for so many years but 
which were stricken down by the Su- 
preme Court on the 4th of June, not be- 
cause they were unconstitutional, but be- 
cause they exceeded the legal authority 
contained in the original agricultural 
marketing act. My amendment, which 
is contained specifically in the bill H.R. 
12118, which I introduced some time ago, 
would add enough legal wording to the 
original Agricultural Marketing Act to 
make these compensatory payments, 
which have been in effect for so long, 
legally possible and proper. 

Let me read, Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
an article written by Mr. Richard P. 
Powers of the Associated Press which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, July 8, and in a number of other 
newspapers, including the July 10 issue 
of the Oneonta Star. The article reads 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL WARNS 
Mk ORDERS PERILED 
(By Richard P. Powers) - 

WASHINGTON.—There is definite danger 
that the entire system of orders which reg- 
ulate marketing of milk in 83 metropolitan 
areas of the Nation may fall apart as a re- 
sult of a June 4 Supreme Court decision. 


This is the view of an Agriculture Depart- 
ment official; who added: “There is a tre- 


mendous failure on the part of the dairy 
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farmer to see the significance of the Court’s 
ruling.” 

It is his opinion that, unless Congress. cor- 
rects the situation with new legislation, the 
whole complicated business of regulating 
milk handling in the 83 metropolitan areas 
may be junked. This will have a major ef- 
fect on the entire milk industry. 

And there is no assurance that Congress 
will so act. 

“Congress. could legislate what was in- 
validated by the Court,” said the official, 
who asked that he not be named. 

“But for Congress to do this, it must be 
made clear to Congress that these are not 
trade barriers, but would put competitive 
milk handlers on a par.” 

The situation was brought about by the 
Supreme Court's 6 to 1 decision in favor of 
the Lehigh Valley Co-op of Lehigh Valley, 
Pa., and the Suncrest Dairy of Pennsylvania 
which have been selling milk in the New 
York and New Jersey areas. 

These two firms contended the Depart- 
ment had no right to force them as out- 
siders to pay money into a common pool; 
this pool is divided among farmers who nor- 
mally supply milk to those areas. The Court 
upheld the firms. 

Under milk marketing orders, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture fixes the prices that han- 
dlers pay for the milk they buy. This money 
is passed on to farmers in proportion to the 
amount of milk they produce. But the De- 
partment forces outsiders to make compen- 
satory payments to keep them from under- 
mining the market. The Court said this is 
illegal. 

Secretary Orville L. Freeman has not an- 
nounced what action he will take to counter 
this threat to the entire system of milk 
marketing orders, which handle about 45 
percent of the milk marketed over the Na- 
tion as whole milk, 

He has these choices: (1) Institute new 
regulations which seek to meet the Court’s 
objections and still keep the marketing or- 
ders in effect or (2) seek new legislation. 

The Department official said that as a 
practical matter there is no chance that 
Congress will act this year on the complex 
milk situation, If that is so, the Secretary 
will have to take administrative action in 
the interim if he wants to keep the market- 
ing orders in effect. 

The Department has requested those in- 
terested in the situation to submit proposals 
for amending the New York-New Jersey or- 
der by July 16. The Department later will 
conduct a public hearing before making a 
decision on just what to do. 

Asked what the effect would be if the 
entire system of milk marketing orders 
should be scrapped as a result of the Court’s 
ruling, the Department official replied: 

“The immediate effect would be a drop in 
milk prices, This would tend to eliminate 
the marginal dairy producer and milk han- 
cler. Then, as shortages of milk appeared, 
prices would go back up, inducing increased 
production.“ 

It is likely that, if the milk marketing or- 
ders should be eliminated, the administra- 
tion would again try to put in its system 
of supply management—which would mean 
quotas for individual milk producers. 

Congress earlier this year disregarded re- 
quests by both President Kennedy and Free- 
man instituting the quota system for dairy 
farmers. Milk production has increased 
during the last 18 months while consump- 
tion has declined to some degree. 

The result has been that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation during that period has 
bought up and now owns large stocks of 
butter, cheese, and dried milk in its price 
support operations. This support program 
is expected to cost the Government more 
than a half billion dollars during the cur- 
rent marketing year. 
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The official said that it is likely there will 
be many court actions as a result of the 
Supreme Court ruling. It is possible; he 
said, that claims may be made in the in- 
dividual milk marketing areas for repay- 
ment of the compensatory payments that 
have been made by outside suppliers of 
milk. 

It is expected, however, that the Depart- 
ment will seek to institute some new regu- 
lations that will keep the system intact at 
least until it has a chance to ask Congress 
for specific action. 


Mr. Chairman, now it may be that the 
views of this anonymous official of the 
Department of Agriculture did not find 
acceptance at the top of the Department, 
but this is the fellow who really knows 
what he is talking about when it comes 
to milk. Mr, Chairman, my amendment 
would simply do what this Agriculture 
Department official says should be done. 
I hope it will be supported on a non- 
partisan basis because it will also help 
farmers in districts represented by Mem- 
bers on the Republican side of the aisle 
from New York State and elsewhere who 
have felt the impact of this unfortunate 
Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment but I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he is aware at this stage what 
the status of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s review of this matter is in the di- 
rection of further administrative relief? 

Mr. STRATTON. There has been one 
administrative action taken by the Sec- 
retary and that is to suspend the optional 
feature of the compensatory payment 
arrangement. The trouble with that 
kind of administrative action is it may be 
subject to the same kind of invalidation 
by the Supreme Court, since the whole 
matter is still in the courts. What we 
need is legislative rather than adminis- 
trative action. Administrative action by 
itself just will not succeed. And so, Mr. 
Chairman, my amendment will give us 
an opportunity to take the legislative 
action which is really necessary. And 
it should be clear to all of us who repre- 
sent dairy farming districts, that either 
we take this legislative action today as 
a part of this farm bill, or else we take 
no legislative action this year. But ac- 
tion coming next year, Mr. Chairman, 
could well come too late, and I hope 
we will not gamble with the welfare of 
our dairy farmers in the great Northeast. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


‘marks at this point in the Recorp. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I shall ob- 
ject to the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON] when 
he offers it. This amendment was de- 
feated last month when it was offered 
to the Kennedy-Freeman farm bill. No 
hearings have been held on the amend- 
ment. 

Federal milk-marketing orders are an 
extremely complicated procedure which 
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needs to be studied in great depth be- 
fore an adequate decision can be made. 
I should point out that the support for 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York comes only from the State of 
New York and I would judge that it is 
limited pretty much to the one coopera- 
tive in New York, or at least the New 
York-New Jersey order. 

I would like to point out, for the bene- 
fit of the House, that two of the most 
influential organizations—who repre- 
sent both the producers and the proces- 
sors; namely, the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation and the National 
Creamery Association—oppose the Strat- 
ton amendment. Neither group finds 
that the Supreme Court decision either 
harmed Federal milk orders or harmed 
the farmers who are under the Federal 
milk orders. Only 23 of the 81 Fedeal 
milk-marketing orders provide for com- 
pensatory payments. 

If anything is going to be done in this 
regard, it ought to be aired thoroughly 
in committee. I think that it is ex- 
tremely unwise for the House to reverse 
a Supreme Court decision. A decision, 
I might add, which I feel should have 
been made long ago. For the interest 
of the House, I will again insert a state- 
ment by Mr. E. M. Norton, executive sec- 
retary of the National Milk Producers 
Federation, as it appeared in the Na- 
tional Milk Pictorial, the monthly maga- 
zine of the organization: 

It is not surprising that the recent deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court pertaining 
to Federal milk-marketing orders stirred up 
a good deal of comment and conjecture. 
The decision was directed toward certain 
compensatory payment provisions exempli- 
fied by those in the New York-New Jersey 
market, highlighted in the Lehigh Valley 
case. The Court ruled these invalid. 

The decision came in the aftermath of a 
previous fallout of public and private dis- 
cussion resulting from publicity on the 
Stalker case, the Nourse committee report on 
Federal orders, and several recent Court de- 
cisions which were adverse to the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture. All of this discus- 
sion, digested superficially, may have led 
many to the conclusions that the Federal 
milk-marketing order program is staggering 
against the ropes. 

The National Milk Producers Federation 
does not hold this view. Neither does it be- 
lieve that the recent Supreme Court decision 
will weaken the program, 

The recent decision is one of many handed 
down through the years. Each has been im- 
portant in determining how Federal milk- 
marketing orders may be used, and to what 
purpose, The current decision will serve, 
as have others in the past, to direct the 
course of the program toward more certain 
and definite goals. 

The U.S. Supreme Court made law when 
it ruled out one type of compensatory pay- 
ments and other provisions of the order 
were in no way ruled out by the Court. 

This is not to say that the Department of 
Agriculture may have new administrative 
problems to face or new techniques to de~ 
velop as a result of the decision. It may be 
required to meet more litigation on points 
at issue that relate to the decision. 

This is in accordance with Government 
procedure. The Congress passes a law and 
the courts interpret the law. They deter- 
mine the legality of the statutes and the 


procedures of the administrators in carrying 
them out. To this extent the courts as well 
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as the Congress make law and they make law 
in a very specific sort of way. 

The Federal order program has been be- 
fore the courts many times. Furthermore, 
it has served a vital purpose under rapidly 
changing economic conditions prevailing in 
the dairy industry over a 30-year period. In 
spite of the inherent problems arising from 
varied and changing economic and political 
situations—and the decisions of the courts— 
the administration of the program has been 
forceful, eminently fair, and equitable. The 
Federal milk-marketing program has proved 
to be one of the most used tools to farmers 
in stabilizing farm markets and farm prices. 


I will also bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House a statement 
by Mr. Otie Reed, executive secretary 
of the National Creamery Association, 
from a letter of July 1 of this year: 


1. Compensatory payments in New York- 
New Jersey order invalidated by U.S, Su- 
preme Court: In a special letter to our mem- 
bers dated June 13, 1962, we described the 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court rendered 
June 4, 1962, which invalidated the com- 
pensatory payment provision in the New 
York-New Jersey milk-marketing order and, 
presumably, in other orders, some 23 in num- 
ber, with similar provisions. Of course, the 
decision raised very serious questions as to 
the legality of any type of compensatory pay- 
ment in Federal orders. 

Although the decision caused considerable 
consternation in many milk-marketing 
areas, it seems reasonable to believe that 
the first fears that the decision would wreck 
the marketing order system are now subsid- 
ing. 
The position of National Creameries Asso- 
ciation in this matter has been well known 
for many years. We have always believed 
these compensatory payments were illegal; 
were very unsound marketing devices, used 
primarily to implement limitation of entry 
of qualified milk into milk markets; and, in 
general, among other things, helped set the 
structure of markets operating under Fed- 
eral orders in a monopoloid mold. 

Further, we have not considered compen- 
satory payments necessary for the mainte- 
mance of the Federal order system and we 
think that, far from destroying the system, 
the decision in the long run, if properly im- 
plemented, will in fact have contributed ma- 
terially to a more efficient and better working 
order of the system. 

During the debate on the agricultural bill 
in the House last week, Representative 
STRATTON, of New York, proposed an amend- 
ment to the agricultural bill which would 
have legalized compensatory payments. This 
proposed amendment was defeated on a voice 
vote. 

Announcements from the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that Secretary Free- 
man has set up a committee of persons 
associated with the New York-New Jersey 
marketing order to consider the results of 
the decision upon that marketing order and 
possible action that might be instituted. 

The appointment of such a committee is, 
of course, entirely proper, inasmuch as the 
New York-New Jersey marketing order was 
the direct subject of the decision. 

Nevertheless, we would remind the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that there is a Supreme 
Court decision now on the books invalidat- 
ing at least one type of compensatory pay- 
ment. This seems to us to make it incum- 
bent upon the Department of Agriculture 
to set its administrative procedure in mo- 
tion to bring its fluid milk orders into con- 
formity with the Supreme Court decision 
as soon as this can reasonably be accom- 
plished. We would further note that the 
interest in modifications of the compensa- 
tory payment system by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture extends far beyond fluid milk 
order markets and in fact encompasses the 
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whole of the dairy industry to a greater or 
lesser degree. It would therefore seem en- 
tirely reasonable for the Department of 
Agriculture to solicit comments from other 
segments of the industry in connection with 
this matter, in addition to the fluid milk 
groups. 


These two statements, as well as many 
others which I could supply from dairy 
leaders around the country, show how 
dangerous it would be for the House to 
adopt the Stratton amendment today 
and really demonstrate the fact that 
there is virtually no support for this 
amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I approach the well of the House 
today with less concern than was ex- 
perienced in the House a short time ago 
when we were involved in one of the 
most bitter controversies we have had 
during this session of the Congress. 

I want to pay tribute to the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture on both 
sides of the aisle who after that rather 
unfortunate experience went back, got 
together and worked in good faith and 
harmony, almost complete harmony, to 
bring out a bill that will be reasonably 
satisfactory to everyone. I say reason- 
ably satisfactory.” I am reminded of 
an experience some years ago when we 
had a bill up for consideration, not of 
this particular nature, that was handled 
in a subcommittee chairmaned by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoaceE]. 
When we had finally finished with the 
bill and were ready to present it to the 
full committee, the gentleman from Tex- 
as [Mr. PoaGe] said, It does not suit 
everybody very well, so, probably it is a 
pretty good bill.” At any rate, that 
seems to be the status of this bill. 

Comment has been made during the 
course of the discussion concerning Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman’s at- 
titude with regard to this legislation. I 
can understand Mr. Freeman’s dissatis- 
faction and disappointment that the 
Congress has not produced the legislation 
he wanted; but, as one who has labored 
for many years, as far as agriculture is 
concerned, I have learned that, after all, 
this is a very difficult problem. It is not 
going to yield readily to any one man or 
even to that of any one group of people. 

I would like to comment on the fact 
that the Farm Bureau has expressed its 
disappointment with the bill. The Farm 
Bureau is one of the fine and important 
farm organizations in our country. I 
am disappointed, too, because I have sup- 
ported conservation reserve legislation 
which they have advocated. I realize 
this bill does not conform to what they 
would like to have either, but I would 
like to show in my remarks a little later 
that this is a move in the right direction, 
therefore should not be criticized too se- 
verely. 

I should like to direct my remarks pri- 
marily to those who have historically had 
some reservations about a program that 
deals with agriculture, and more espe- 
cially with wheat and feed grains. I 
want to say the provisions of this bill 
are much better from the standpoint of 
those who are consumers than any bill 
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we have had in the past. In fact, I feel 
quite honestly that many of the Mem- 
bers from either consumer districts or 
feed deficit areas who have had some res- 
ervations about prior legislation can 
support this with a good deal more grace. 
We are moving into an area, I feel quite 
sure, insofar as feed grains are con- 
cerned, that the grain and livestock 
farmers themselves support. That is, 
for noncontrol; and, if necessary in or- 
der to achieve their independence of op- 
eration, to take a lower support price for 
their products. 

So, as far as I am able to evaluate this 
whole problem, I think it is a move in the 
right direction from the standpoint of 
the consumer, the feed deficit area, the 
grain and livestock farmer, and the tax- 
payer as well. Now, as a farmer myself, 
I am sorry that we are lowering for 1964 
the support level for feed grains to what 
I think is to low a level, but I still 
feel that in deference to getting a pro- 
gram that we can all agree upon, this 
is a move in the right direction. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
at the conclusion of my speech on the 
agricultural program which was defeated 
by the House some weeks ago, I pointed 
out that the Republican Party refuses to 
be realistic; that if the big farmer did 
not stop taking advantage of the Ameri- 
can public, the American taxpayer would, 
to paraphrase what Jimmy Durante said 
when a bumblebee nicked his schnozzola, 
“Everybody off. No farmer gets a free 
ride any more.” 

Mr. Chairman, this bill gives me a great 
deal of trouble. I know that the cost 
of this bill will amount to about $1 bil- 
lion more than the bill which the admin- 
istration recommended, and which the 
Republicans helped defeat. The alterna- 
tive to this bill is a throwback to 1958, 
when we will have unlimited production 
with price supports which will cost the 
American taxpayers much more money 
than this bill costs. So, I have a choice 
here of paying more money to the farm- 
ers under the 1958 law or paying less 
under this bill, so therefore reluctantly 
I will have to support this bill. 

I would like to ask a few questions 
about the feed grain provision. During 
the administration of the feed grain pro- 
gram, 40 percent of the farmers par- 
ticipated, and about 50 percent of the 
feed grains were produced by farmers 
who did not come within the program. 
Can the chairman tell this body and the 
people from the cities whether those peo- 
ple who do not come in voluntarily will 
receive any price supports in the produc- 
tion of feed grain, corn, barley, and sor- 
ghum? 

Mr. POAGE. They will receive no 
price supports whatsoever. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. But if they do 
come within the program voluntarily, 
they will receive a price support of $1.20 
per bushel? 

Mr. POAGE. The bill does not fix 
it at $1.20 a bushel. They will receive 


supports at the level fixed by the Secre- 
tary, which presumably will be approxi- 
mately $1.20. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. The present 
price support is approximately $1.20 per 
bushel. 

Mr.POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Now, I would 
like to point out to the House that the 
legislative committee should go further 
into the question of our storage costs. 
Several years ago I visited southern Illi- 
nois and Iowa, where we have the great- 
est corn and feed grain production in 
the country. As the result of some of 
my inquiries and recommendations, 
storage costs of corn and wheat were 
reduced from 16.5 to 13.5 cents per 
bushel, and we were able to save about 
$86 million. Now I find from observation 
and from inquiries around the agricul- 
tural part of this country that the price 
of storage is still too high and that the 
American taxpayer is getting sick and 
tired of paying storage costs which we 
must reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Because of the intensive 
and technological advances in agricul- 
ture, the farmers produce more grain 
on reduced acreage than they used to 
produce with greater acreage. We are 
not trying to curtail the production here 
because it is a voluntary program and 
60 percent of the farmers produce as 
much as they physically can. 

With the increased intensification in 
farming we can produce more than the 
country can use. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out to the people of America and to the 
Members of this body that the figures 
with reference to the commodity hold- 
ings of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion on stocks and the commodities in 
storage are inflated, are not accurate, 
and are unrealistic. They are talking 
about the price or the value of these 
commodities on the basis of storage costs 
which have taken place in the last 10 
years or so. The figures which we are 
given are not the present market value 
of the commodities. I want to point out 
that the CCC has in storage today ap- 
proximately $5 billion worth of commod- 
ities and not $8 billion or $9 billion which 
some reports in magazines and news- 
papers indicate. The difference between 
the $5 billion in commodities in the bins 
and in the commercial warehouses and 
the $9 billion represents inflated figures. 
They are unrealistic figures. These are 
just figures carried upon the books. 
When we go into the Committee of Ap- 
propriations tomorrow we will pass upon 
the appropriations for farm programs. 
Next week we may be called upon to 
reimburse the CCC for these inflated 
figures. I alert the people of the cities 
so they may see what is going on and 
I ask the agricultural legislative body to 
go into the question of storage costs 
of wheat and feed grains. If the com- 
mittee makes another exhaustive study 
I think perhaps we can save the Ameri- 
can taxpayer a great deal of money. 
Once we eliminate the waste and excess 
we can support the farm people because 
we know that we in the cities are depend- 
ent upon the farmers in order to get 
along and maintain an adequate food 
supply. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. BREEDING]. 
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Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make this remark before I give 
an explanation of the wheat section of 
the bill, that is, as I understand the 
wheat section. It is a pleasure to be in 
this House today in a joint effort for 
agriculture. Looking back over 3 weeks, 
when the agriculture bill was de- 
feated and all of us beat around consider- 
ably, I want to say it is a pleasure to 
be able to work today with my Republi- 
can friends and colleagues as well as my 
Democratic friends and colleagues on 
this joint effort here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer back 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SmirH] about the price of 5 
pounds of flour. I had never realized 
before that 5 pounds of flour is worth 
less than 5 pounds of dirt. But, actually, 
they tell me that wheat next to milk has 
all the ingredients that the human body 
needs except water. With 60 percent of 
the world’s people going to bed hungry 
at night, it seems to me we could well 
afford to use more wheat. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to refer 
back to the remarks which were made by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MaTTHEWS], when the gentleman talked 
about the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment, and I want to make this 
statement: If what this Committee pre- 
dicts in that article which they have put 
out becomes law, then one-third of the 
towns in my congressional district will 
be ghost towns in the future, because 
this CED plans to take out one-third of 
the people of the agricultural areas, 
around 2 million. I am sure this would 
be disastrous to agriculture and I think 
it would be a disaster to a lot of city 
people as well. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall go to the 
bill that is in question. Subtitle (B) of 
title III of the bill establishes an emer- 
gency wheat program for the 1963 crop 
year which is virtually identical to the 
program which was in effect for the 1962 
crop year and which proved to be effec- 
tive in accomplishing its aims. Last year 
we were faced with the problem of a 
continuing increase in surplus wheat 
stocks at a tremendous cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. The wheat program which 
we enacted last year, the Kennedy-Free- 
man program, we now know was effective 
in reducing the output of American 
wheat farmers and at the same time 
increased wheat-farmer income. The 
last reports from the Crop Reporting 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
show that the 1962 production will be 
approximately 1.05 billion bushels this 
year, which is about 200 million bushels 
below our anticipated disappearance. 
This means that during the next market- 
ing year as a result of the emergency 
wheat program which is in effect this 
year, stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will be reduced by about 
200 million bushels. What does this 
mean in terms of money? The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation will recover some- 
thing over $400 million of its invest- 
ment in this stockpile of wheat, and will 
save in storage and interest costs an- 
other $40 million or $50 million. 

I am firmly convinced that the wheat 
certificate plan that was contained in 
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H.R. 11222, the defeated bill 3 weeks ago, 
is more nearly the ultimate answer to 
the wheat problem. At this late date, 
however, I believe that the Nation and 
the wheat farmers will be better served 
by continuing the present emergency 
wheat program for 1 more year. This 
program, contained in the bill we are 
considering today, reduces each indi- 
vidual farm acreage allotment by 10 per- 
cent, and requires that this 10 percent 
of the original allotment, based on the 
55 million acres, be diverted from pro- 
duction and devoted to soil conserving 
uses. The producer is compensated for 
this retired acreage by a payment in 
cash or wheat equal to 45 percent of the 
adjusted yield for the farm on the acres 
diverted. In addition, the producer is 
authorized to divert an additional 40 
percent of his basic allotment and re- 
ceive, as compensation, 50 percent of the 
normal yield of the diverted acres. This 
provision is a slight change from that in 
effect for the 1962 crop year when he 
was allowed to divert only 30 percent of 
his basic allotment, and received pay- 
ment based on 60 percent of his normal 
yield. In other major respects the pres- 
ent bill is the same as the bill in effect 
in 1962. 

On the so-called 15-acre farms the ex- 
emption is limited to the lower of 13% 
acres, or the highest number of acres 
actually planted in the 3 years 1959 
through 1961. These producers, if they 
wish, may divert 10 percent of the high- 
est acreage planted in these 3 years and 
receive the 45-percent payment and may 
divert any amount up to 10 acres and 
receive the 50-percent payment. These 
diverted acres may be planted to castor 
beans, guar, safflower, sunflower, or ses- 
ame, other annual field crops, except 
table vegetables for which price support 
is not made available, or flax, with an 
adjustment in the payment rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and 
reasonable, but in no event greater than 
one-half of the rate which would other- 
wise be applicable. 

This bill limited price supports for the 
1963 crop of wheat only to those pro- 
ducers who cooperate in the special 
wheat program provided herein. The 
present provisions of law with respect 
to establishing marketing quota excess, 
based on twice the normal yield and at 
a penalty rate and at 65 percent of parity 
are continued for the 1963 crop year. 

Mr. Chairman, this emergency wheat 
program contained in this bill, although 
not as desirable as the certificate pro- 
gram which was worked out by our com- 
mittee, is the best program available for 
the 1963 crop year, and I urge the adop- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
something of a new experience for me, to 
be here today speaking on a farm bill to 
which I am not strenuously opposed. 
This bill does not by any means include 
all that I would desire in farm legislation, 
and I am sure it does not include all that 
many farmers would desire in farm leg- 
islation. But I think this is the impor- 
tant thing about this bill; it represents 
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about the best that we can do at this par- 
ticular time, and I think we should con- 
sider this bill in that context. 

As the gentleman from Virginia, Judge 
Situ, said when he was talking on the 
rule, this is the practical thing to do, to 
accept this bill today. I concur in that 
statement. The administration seems 
determined to save something they can 
hang their hat on in the way of a general 
farm bill that will be passed in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

After the defeat we gave the adminis- 
tration on the farm bill here a few weeks 
ago maybe we should leave them with 
this little crumb of satisfaction, if that 
is what this is going to be. For those 
who are opposed to mandatory farm pro- 
grams, and I think this was the primary 
consideration that defeated the farm bill 
that we had before us a few weeks ago, 
I think it should be remembered that this 
bill preserves the optional approach as 
far as the feed grain program is con- 
cerned. This bill simply extends for an- 
other year the emergency feed grain pro- 
gram that we passed a year ago, and 
which is in effect today. 

For those who do not like farm pro- 
grams, for those who do not want to 
avail themselves of price supports, for 
those who do not want to avail them- 
selves of land retirement payments, this 
bill provides them the opportunity to just 
stay out of the program, and I think this 
is a desirable feature. I think it is a 
desirable feature as far as a great many 
livestock people are concerned. 

Mr. HALEY, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. What the gentleman is 
saying, if I understand him correctly, 
is that this is the best bill you can get 
at the moment. 

Mr. SHORT. Exactly, as I see it. 

Mr. HALEY. If you do not pass this 
bill you go back to the 1958 act, which 
of course is the worst act we had. 

Mr. SHORT. I am not in complete 
agreement that the 1958 act is the worst. 
I think it has been castigated unduly. 
I think there have been many criticisms 
leveled at the 1958 act that are not com- 
pletely true. We should remember that 
under the 1958 act utilization of feed 
grains was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. This increased utilization took 
place over the 10-year period from the 
time price supports were at the high 
point to the time price supports for feed 
grains were at the low point. We should 
remember that corn utilization increased 
by essentially 1 billion bushels. This is 
something I think we should keep in 
mind about the 1958 act. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course I think, and 
I think many Members of this House 
think, that the approach of trying to 
control this program on an acreage al- 
location is wrong. If you are going to 
control a situation you must have tight 
controls on bushels, pounds, or what 
have you. You are never going to con- 
trol this program on the basis of equal 
limitations. I think there is where the 
Congress and its committees have been 
wrong. I think the American people 
are getting tired of supporting this 
program. 
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I realize you have a problem here, and 
I do not think you can get out of it in 
this year or next year or maybe several 
years. I think what we need to do in 
this Congress and what the American 
people think we should do and I think 
we should do, and I think we should do 
that, is to get out of this whole program 
over a period of years and let the farmer 
go back to raising whatever he can and 
selling it on the open market. I think 
that will solve your problem, We have 
been in this kind of program for over 30 
years. By admissions on the floor’ of 
this House year and year and year and 
year after year it is getting in worse 
shape. 

Mr. SHORT. 
problem. 

Mr. HALEY. You have not solved the 
problem. I do not think you ever will. 
I think you will have to let this go back 
to the farmer on the basis of a free 
market. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

Inasmuch as the gentleman mentioned 
bushel allotments, I would like to refer 
to a conversation I had with a friend 
back home. He said the wheat farmers 
out in North Dakota who had thought 
they wanted a.bushel allotment, which 
would give farmers a quota of about 9 
bushels per acre, with a 30-bushel-per- 
acre wheat crop in prospect had pretty 
completely changed their minds. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting H.R. 12391, the 
revised food and agricultural bill of 1962, 
which I consider to be a very sound and 
workable measure. As a representative 
of a dairy district in the great dairy 
State of Wisconsin and as chairman of 
the House Dairy Subcommittee, I am 
particularly interested in the emergency 
dairy surplus reduction program that is 
part of the proposed legislation. This 
voluntary dairy program is the product 
of many long hours of work and delib- 
eration by the members of the Dairy 
Subcommittee, and I feel that it repre- 
sents the important first step toward the 
solution of the critical problems now fac- 
ing dairymen across the Nation. 

Immediate action in this area is im- 
perative, for our dairy industry today is 
caught in a tightening squeeze between 
rising production and declining con- 
sumption. Since 1948 America’s dairy 
farmers have produced more milk than 
can be sold through commercial chan- 
nels. The excess has been purchased by 
the Government through price support 
and related programs. Since 1953 these 
Government purchases have exceeded 
$200 million a year and, in some years, 
have gone well over the $500 million 
mark. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1961 milk production 
went up 1.5 percent, while milk con- 
sumption dropped alarmingly by 2.5 
percent. The administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the dairy 
industry are taking positive steps to in- 
crease consumption with concrete and 
well-substantiated assurances that our 
milk supply offers no hazards and con- 
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tinues to be one of the best sources of 
important nutrients for adults as well as 
for children. However, it will take time 
to undo the damage done to the milk 
market by the unfounded scare talk 
about radioactive fallout and cholesterol 
which has made milk its prime target. 

Meanwhile, dairy surpluses continue 
to pile up. During the 1961 to 1962 
marketing year, which ended April 1, 
price support purchases made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation removed 
from the market nearly 9 percent of the 
butterfat and 13 percent of the nonfat 
milk solids in the total farm sales of 
milk and cream. Included were 435 
million pounds of butter, 194 million 
pounds of cheese, and 1,275 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk. The esti- 
mated cost of dairy price support opera- 
tions for the past marketing year comes 
close to $600 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Agriculture is making every effort to 
utilize its stocks of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts through donations for domestic and 
foreign school and welfare uses and 
through sales at greatly reduced prices 
for commercial and noncommercial ex- 
port. However, the CCC’s uncommitted 
stocks are increasing. On May 23 they 
totaled 302 million pounds of butter, 89 
million pounds of cheese, and 338 mil- 
lion pounds of nonfat dry milk. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials have told 
me that, despite their best efforts to find 
uses for these surplus dairy products, 
the problem of freezer space for CCC's 
accumulating stocks of butter may be- 
come critical before these stocks can be 
used. 

Even with sizable Government ex- 
penditures to support the price of dairy 
products, the dairy farmer’s income re- 
mains low. During the 1950’s, returns 
on the farmer’s and his family’s labor 
ran as low as 30 to 50 cents an hour. 
In 1960 dairymen in Wisconsin’s Ninth 
Congressional District, which I repre- 
sent in Congress, received only 41 cents 
per hour for their labor. 

Developments during the past year 
have emphasized the shortcomings of 
the present legislation—the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. It provides that dairy 
supports be set at such a level between 
75 and 90 percent of parity as will ‘‘as- 
sure an adequate supply”. As President 
Kennedy pointed out in his farm mes- 
sage to Congress on January 31, the 
Secretary of Agriculture had no choice 
under that law but to lower dairy sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity because of 
the obvious oversupply of dairy products. 

Mr. Chairman, the lowering of dairy 
supports prescribed in existing law has 
resulted in a 10-percent decline in in- 
come for dairymen. With dairy supports 
at 75 percent of parity, dairy farmers’ 
income will fall about a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars this year. In my home State 
of Wisconsin, dairymen will lose $30 mil- 
lion in the 9-month period following the 
mandatory lowering of supports on 
April 1. Minnesota farmers stand to lose 


$2242 million during the same period. 
And even with the lower support level, 
the CCC’s dairy purchases this year are 
expected to approximate last year's 
record volume, with net expenditures 
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again approaching the $600 million 
mark. 

To say that this is a serious situation 
would be the understatement of the year. 
Almost every State in the Union pro- 
duces milk. It provides twice as much 
cash income for our farmers as any 
other basic crop. In addition to the 
farmers who produce milk, the dairy in- 
dustry furnishes employment for almost 
300,000 persons who process and handle 
dairy products before they reach the re- 
tail level. 

Our present dairy problem has reached 
emergency proportions very similar to 
the feed grain emergency which we faced 
last year. Because of a lack of agree- 
ment among the various dairy organiza- 
tions, dairy industry representatives and 
Members of Congress, the formulation 
and enactment of a long-range dairy 
program is obviously going to be a 
lengthy process. Meanwhile, I strongly 
feel that we must deal with the immedi- 
ate emergency in this vital industry. 

Mr. Chairman, under the provision of 
the dairy surplus reduction program, 
which is similar to the 1961 emergency 
feed grains program, dairymen would 
be given an opportunity to sign a volun- 
tary agreement to reduce their market- 
ings of milk between 10 and 25 percent of 
their 1961 marketings. For such reduc- 
tions, they would receive a surplus re- 
duction payment of up to $2.50 per hun- 
dredweight from Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds. The exact rate of 
payment would be a rate which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture estimated would 
encourage voluntary reductions in mar- 
ketings but could not exceed $2.50 per 
hundredweight. 

Since the cost to CCC of purchasing 
products manufactured from 100 pounds 
of milk, plus storage for a short term, 
adds up to about $4.20, the Government 
would save approximately $1.70 for each 
100 pound reduction in milk production. 
As Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
pointed out when the Agriculture Com- 
mittee was considering the voluntary 
dairy program, it would save taxpayers 
an estimated $54 million a year over the 
existing program. 

He also presented a chart showing how 
this saving would be effected. I would 
like to include that chart in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Cost comparison of present and proposed 
dairy programs 
Million 
Estimated annual CCC expenditures, 

at 75 percent of parity under present 4550 

Proposed emergency program, at 75 per- 
cent of parity assuming 20 percent 
of producers reduce their market- 
ings 10 percent below their sales in 
1961: 


Reduction in CCC purchase cost 114 
Payments to producers, at $2.50 on 

2,400,000,000 pounds reduction.... 60 

Ning... 54 


The aid offered to cooperating dairy- 
men under this voluntary program would 
be in addition to the assistance all dairy 
farmers receive through price supports, 
which would be contained at 75 percent 
of parity. The program would be in 
operation from October 1, 1962, through 
June 30, 1963. 
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Mr. Chairman, small producers could 
receive payments for reducing milk pro- 
duction by 7,500 pounds a quarter, even 
if this amounted to more than the 25- 
percent limitation provided in the bill. 
Anyone who, for some reason, has al- 
ready reduced his marketings since 1961 
would receive payment only on a reduc- 
tion of his current marketings. 

A producer who failed to reduce his 
marketings to the extent required by his 
agreement would be eligible for payment 
on the quantity by which he actually re- 
duced his marketings, providing such re- 
duction is as much as 10 percent of his 
normal marketing level. However, the 
rate of payment would be reduced by an 
amount equal to 20 percent of what 
would have been the payment on the 
milk that he failed to reduce. 

This proposal provides that agree- 
ments entered into with producers under 
which they might receive surplus re- 
duction payments may contain “such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary 
determines necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of the emergency dairy surplus 
reduction payments program and to as- 
sure that a producer’s reduction in mar- 
ketings is not offset through a transfer 
of his milk cows to another producer for 
the production and marketing of milk“. 
With a payment rate between $2 and 
$2.50, there would be savings in pro- 
gram costs if half or more of the reduc- 
tion in production covered by agree- 
ments were achieved. 

Mr. Chairman, farmers selling milk 
under Federal milk marketing orders 
would be affected the same as other pro- 
ducers. However, they would be per- 
mitted to credit all their marketing re- 


‘ductions against surplus class milk. In 


this way, they would retain their full 
share of the class I value of the pool just 
as though their total deliveries had not 
been reduced. 

If a long-range dairy program utilizing 
milk quotas is put into effect at a later 
date, dairy farmers who participated in 
the voluntary program will not be penal- 
ized with lower quotas because of pro- 
duction cuts under this program. 

Enactment into law of this emergency 
voluntary program would give dairymen 
and legislators their first chance to see 
how a supply-adjustment program would 
operate in the dairy field. Currently, 
milk is the only one of our important 
agricultural commodities which does not 
have such a program. In addition to 
reducing our gigantic surpluses of milk 
and dairy products, and the subsequent 
reduction in the cost of purchasing and 
storing them, this voluntary program 
could very well indicate the way in which 
future dairy programs should go. 

As Secretary Freeman pointed out to 
the House Agriculture Committee, the 
voluntary program would give individ- 
ual farmers the advantage of being able 
to maintain their dairy income while re- 
ducing their milk production. The other 
major advantage would be the oppor- 
tunity to accomplish some surplus re- 
duction and to reduce CCC costs while 
work continues on development of a 
longer range dairy program. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that 
the voluntary dairy program contained 
in HR. 12391 is a sound and reasonable 
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approach to our critical dairy situation. 
I feel that H.R. 12391 and its dairy sec- 
tion merit our support. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Jonnson] for his constructive 
leadership, particularly on the dairy sec- 
tions of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, this is probably the last 
chance the 87th Congress will have to 
consider a comprehensive farm bill. 
This is too bad, because in my judgment 
what is needed is a farm program ad- 
justed to our domestic and interna- 
tional needs of the 1960’s, Whatever 
may be said for H.R. 12391, the bill be- 
fore us, it is not such a program. 

Such a program would see us move 
progressively from a system of high price 
supports that cause unwieldy surpluses, 
to a system where farm products sell in 
the market for more reasonable prices, 
with our fantastic improvements in agri- 
cultural productivity in part passed on 
to the consuming world, and with the 
family-sized farmer compensated di- 
rectly by production payments so as to 
bring his family income nearer to what 
it would have been had he received a 
parity price. The dairy program of H.R. 
12391, the bill before us, is a tentative 
step in this direction, and a good one. 
Would that there were more of it. 

I regret that we are not now moving 
toward a new farm program, because 
there looms before us a Common Market 
agricultural policy that, unless checked, 
will raise havoc with our farm exports. 
As I shall make clear, I believe that that 
proposed Common Market farm policy 
must be checked. But the best way to 
check it is to put our own agricultural 
house in order, so that we may be free 
of the onus of protectionism ourselves 
as we fight protectionism by the Com- 
mon Market. This we have failed to do. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we can nego- 
tiate a place for American farm products 
in the Common Market, it is probable 
that most American exports of food and 
feed grains will gradually be squeezed 
out of the Common Market. I would 
like to explain briefly why this is so. 

In the immediate postwar years, we 
all remember that Europe made strenu- 
ous efforts to expand its own food pro- 
duction because of the dollar shortage. 
That effort has been successful, and, to- 
gether with the phenomenal expansion 
of European industry, has turned the 
dollar shortage into a dollar glut. 

Expansion of Europe’s own food pro- 
duction has inevitably cut into our share 
of that market. The continuation of this 
trend would not be expected to go far 
enough to cut us out of the European 
market for food and feed grains, so long 
as each nation pursued its own national 
farm policy. The important point to 
grasp is that now, the substitution of a 
common agricultural policy along lines 
now indicated for the individual na- 
tional policies of members of the Com- 
mon Market is certain to squeeze the 
United States out of that very large and 
important market. 
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Acting alone, a deficit food country 
would naturally import from the cheap- 
est source, even while stimulating the 
production of its own farmers by price 
supports and other measures. But when 
these countries of the Common Market 
pool their resources under a common 
policy, it means that the surplus-pro- 
ducing members have a first claim on the 
markets of the deficit members. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the essence of 
the new threat to our exports. For any 
member country that can produce a sur- 
plus above its own requirements will re- 
ceive preference over outside countries, 
like the United States, in the markets 
of the importing partners. 

This means that France will proceed 
to take over our wheat market in Ger- 
many and the low countries. We know 
that. And it means that the expanding 
European market for feed grains will 
similarly be supplied by partner coun- 
tries. This is a bitter pill for the United 
States. Rising incomes in the Common 
Market insure that consumption of ani- 
mal products will increase more rapidly 
than consumption of cereals. Hence, 
the rapid expansion of demand for feed 
grains in Western Europe. But the 
principle that partner countries are to 
receive preference, even though their 
costs are higher than American costs of 
production, is a means not only of reduc- 
ing our share of this growing market, 
but also of eventually squeezing us out. 
For the support prices inside the Com- 
mon Market can be raised high enough 
to enable the surplus-producing part- 
ners to supply the deficit members. 

Obviously, this is of vital importance 
to American producers of wheat and feed 
grains, and to our growers of rice, poul- 
try, oil crops, and fruits as well. I re- 
peat, Mr. Chairman, the creation of a 
common farm policy presents a far 
greater threat than individual policies 
of member countries, taken separately. 
This is simply because the high-cost sur- 
pluses of any member can be used to 
displace the low-cost production of the 
United States and Canada. 

The number of draft animals in Com- 
mon Market countries is already declin- 
ing, as mechanization gets underway. 
This is certain to continue. As the 
number of draft animals is reduced, this 
will free land for the production of feed 
grains for Europe’s growing herds of 
livestock. And those feed grains, un- 
less we act, will be European high-cost 
feed grains rather than American low- 
cost feed grains. 

Moreover, if Britain joins the Com- 
‘mon Market, there is danger that the 
same thing will happen to our tobacco 
market on the continent. For, if Rho- 
desian tobacco is granted preferential 
treatment, Rhodesian exports to conti- 
nental Europe will expand at our 
expense, just as the British preferential 
treatment of Rhodesian tobacco dis- 
placed American exports to Britain in 
an earlier period. 

What can we do about this dire pros- 
pect for American exports of farm 
products to markets which account for 
such a large fraction of our commercial 
exports? We certainly cannot protect 
it by doing nothing. And the longer we 
delay, the more difficult it becomes to 
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change this policy of the Common Mar- 
ket which is now taking shape. 

We must negotiate at the earliest 
possible date, Mr. Chairman, and be pre- 
pared to consider fundamental changes 
of farm policy that will enable low-cost 
American food, feed grains, and tobacco 
to retain a place in the expanding Com- 
mon Market. 

The important thing I have to say, Mr. 
Chairman, is that delay can mean dis- 
aster. For agreements, as between 
members of the Common Market, are 
especially difficult in the area of farm 
policy. And, once these agreements are 
firm, they may be impossible to change. 

In that case, 1962 might become the 
year that the locusts have eaten. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not with a great deal of pleasure that I 
find myself standing in the well in a 
position of at least partial opposition 
to the majority of the members of my 
committee both on the majority side and 
on the minority side. Last month I sup- 
ported the administration's omnibus 
farm bill because I believed it offered a 
solution to the farm dilemma. I be- 
lieve one solution is truly supply man- 
agement and an honest attempt to bring 
our production into balance with our 
ability to utilize the commodities pro- 
duced on our farms. This attempt was 
voted down. So now here we are again 
today faced with the necessity of doing 
something to solve the problem of our 
unmanageable feed-grain surpluses. 
Just to illustrate how bad this problem 
really is—in 1952 when Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson went into 
office, he stated that through a program 
of flexible price supports he hoped to 
eliminate the surpluses. 

In 1952 we had in storage under Goy- 
ernment inventory and under Govern- 
ment loans, 541 million bushels of feed 
grains. It was valued at $740 million. 

Ten years later, today, we have in 
Government inventories and under 
Government loans, 2,783 million bushels 
of feed grains valued at $3,271 million. 
Now I am speaking of feed grains alone. 
It is costing us over $1 million a day just 
to pay the storage, carrying charges, 
and interest to store this surplus feed 
grain. In the last 10 years we have 
spent nearly $3 billion just on storage, 
carrying charges, and interest. 

I think something must be done. But 
unlike Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, I do not think it can be 
done gradually. For that reason, I in- 
tend to offer an amendment to the feed 
grain section of this bill. We do not 
have any controls now over feed grains, 
and my amendment would eliminate all 
price supports on feed grains and pro- 
vide that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would dispose of the surpluses 
in CCC storage over the next 15 years 
at the rate of one-fifteenth per year, 
in a manner so as to have the maximum 
effect to insure that the stocks of high- 
est quality are kept in storage and also 
to insure the minimum effect on market 
prices. 

I am sure that this will not be a popu- 
lar amendment. With many people 
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from areas that produce great amounts 
of feed grains this could well be re- 
ferred to as the amendment that shot 
Santa Claus. But I think if we are sin- 
cere, and if we really want to get the 
Government out of agriculture—now is 
the time for us to act. Every feed grain 
farmer in America and every producer 
of corn, grain sorghums, rye, oats, or 
barley will know when he sows his crop 
this fall or next spring that he will be 
able to go to the marketplace and he 
will receive the market price for what 
he produces. If the market price is 75 
cents a bushel, that is all he is going to 
get and the Government is not going to 
bail him out. If the market price is 
$1.50 a bushel, he will receive that price, 
but there will not be any addition to the 
storage and there will not be any price 
supports. 

I sincerely hope that the majority of 
the Members of the House after hearing 
my amendment explained, when we come 
to that section of the bill, will feel that 
they want to take action; and that we 
will return feed grains to a free mar- 
ket on the same basis as livestock, po- 
tatoes, as citrus fruits, other fruits and 
vegetables and agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. DOLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. HARDING] 
has just stated, we all want to save our 
taxpayers’ dollars. I might point out, 
too, that during the last 11 years or so, 
we have given Yugoslavia around $415,- 
000 a day in aid of one type or another, 
but we always find it convenient to make 
the grain storage industry the whipping 
boy when it comes to debating a farm 
bill. I do feel the farm program is one 
area we can and should save money but 
we must also be realistic. 

There is considerable doubt on our 
side of the aisle about the parliamentary 
situation so I shall ask the vice chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacE], to respond to 
some questions. As I understand the 
parliamentary situation, and I am not 
trying to interpret what the situation 
in the Senate might be, there are three 
courses open to the Senate. First, they 
can accept our bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; if we pass this bill 
and it goes to the Senate they could 
accept it without amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Second, as I understand, 
it could be referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and, 
of course, there the committee could act 
on our bill. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. DOLE. Finally, under the broad 
rules of the Senate they could amend 
this bill on the floor of the Senate and 
attempt to resurrect the old Senate bill 
in that way. 

Mr. POAGE. Whether they can take 
a bill directly from the House to the 
floor of the Senate I do not know. I do 
not know what the Senate rules require 
in that respect, but I do not see how 
it could go directly to the floor without 
going to the committee. 

Mr. DOLE. Without any disrespect 
to the Senate, the committee vote turn- 
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ing down the Senate bill 23 to 12 ought 
to make it very clear farmers do not 
want a tight control program. Many 
of us recognize imperfections in this 
legislation but feel it is the best bill 
possible this year. It is a compromise 
bill and because of this it is most un- 
fortunate the Secretary of Agriculture 
on the day before this bill was to be 
considered in the House felt constrained 
to blast Republicans. I cannot under- 
stand the attitude of the Secretary un- 
less he hopes to kill this compromise 
measure by his outburst for I personally 
know that he has alienated many sup- 
porters on the Republican side of the 
aisle. It appears to me that since the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent have been unable to accept legisla- 
tive defeats without subsequent angry, 
bitter, and partisan statements, it might 
be well for them to spend a couple of 
weeks in Hyannis Port where they might 
rest and fill themselves with tran- 
quilizers. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has made a very sincere effort to resolve 
some of the differences which were ap- 
parent in the consideration of the last 
farm bill before the House and in view 
of the attitude of Mr. Freeman, I re- 
gret that he announced yesterday he 
had no intention of resigning as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Kan- 
sas for having the foresight in March of 
1961 along with myself, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. WEAvER] and my 
colleague, the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Lancen], who voted for the orig- 
inal voluntary feed grain program. By 
so doing the gentleman from Kansas 
helped to prevent defeat of the original 
feed grain program and hence gave the 
farmers at least an opportunity to de- 
termine for themselves whether the leg- 
islation was sound. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota, and as the gentleman 
well knows, this program is not perfect 
but it is essentially a voluntary one 
wherein farmers may or may not par- 
ticipate, as they see fit. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has a long distinguished 
career in the field of farm legislation 
beneficial to farmers and I know that 
his consideration of the legislation be- 
fore us today is based on his sincere ef- 
forts to strengthen farm economy not 
only in the State of Minnesota but 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to forewarn the House that I 
plan to offer two amendments to this 
bill. One will deal with the dumping 
provisions which are still in the bill, per- 
mitting the Secretary to continue to 
dump feed grains on the market, as he 
has been doing to keep the price of feed 
grains down. I have continuously op- 
posed this policy of the Secretary and I 
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think we should write something into the 
legislation today to prevent a continua- 
tion of this practice. 

The second amendment I shall offer 
would raise the price support, now in the 
bill, for feed grains from 80 percent of 
the last 3 marketing -years to 90 
percent. I offered this amendment in 
committee and it was defeated. I fore- 
warned the committee at that time I 
would reoffer the amendment on the 
floor of the House. 

I am of the opinion that the price sup- 
port for the 1964 feed grain crop as pro- 
posed in this bill is much too low. I 
think the 90 percent would be much bet- 
ter than 80 percent. 

I also take this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
say that I shall support the Quie amend- 
ment to give the Secretary of Agriculture 
some discretion in dealing with the 
the classes of wheat. I have long ad- 
vocated on the floor of this House that 
we should have some differentiating leg- 
islation dealing with classes of wheat, as 
all classes of wheat are not adding to the 
surplus. I shall for that reason support 
the Quie amendment. 

In conclusion, may I say I feel this bill 
will pass today with bipartisan support 
and will probably pass overwhelmingly. 
This is due not only to the fact it is 
stripped of mandatory controls that were 
in the bill that we defeated just a few 
weeks ago but also due to the fact that 
the people downtown have learned a les- 
son from the defeat of that bill. That 
is, that they should leave the legislating 
to the legislators and keep their lobby- 
ists out of the halls around this Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to mention one or two points. To 
those who have taken the time to look 
at the committee report, I am sure you 
are aware of the fact I am one of the 
three members on the minority side re- 
ferred to earlier who did not support 
this bill in committee. 

There are a number of reasons, but 
the reasons which I have set forth, in 
company with the gentleman from Illi- 


nois [Mr. FINDLEY], were My major rea- 


sons. I think the dairy provisions of this 
bill are not in the constructive interest 
of the dairy industry. I have not been 
in sympathy with the proposition of al- 
lowing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
control the open market price on grain. 
I am also not in sympathy with the 
action of the Secretary in the use of 
section 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act to give preferential 
treatment in the price of grain to one 
section of the country to the detriment 
of producers in another section of the 
country; both producing for sale in the 
same markets. 

There has been much discussion of this 
bill in relation to feed grains, and par- 
ticularly corn, that I think it is appro- 
priate to have in the Recorp what. is 
happening to some other commodities in 
the field of agriculture. We ought to 
have in the Record at this time what is 
happening to the commodity soybeans. 

On May 31, 1961, under price support 
loans, there were 1,685,000 bushels of 
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soybeans. On May 31, 1962, there were 
77 million bushels. Much is being said 
about how much is being saved under 
the provisions of this bill, but let me 
point out that on May 31, 1961, the in- 
vestment in soybeans was $3. million, 
and 1 year later $175 million 

Now, these are dollars just the same 
as though they were being saved on corn, 
one might say. If I were a soybean pro- 
ducer, I would perhaps think that $2.30 
might be a pretty good level of price sup- 
ports, but I would certainly look back to 
where I was about 2 years ago and begin 
to realize where I am going, because the 
direction which this program is taking 
the soybean producers means only one 
thing, that is, they are going to have sug- 
gested to them that they have only one 
out and that is to take on a production 
control program. 

Let us look at the "dairy industry for 
just a moment. I think one of the most 
serious things that happened to the dairy 
program was when, in the fall of 1960, 
this Congress, just before the election, 
took the political expediency to legislate 
an increase in dairy support. programs, 
and then unfortunately the Secretary of 
Agriculture took another political step 
and increased the support levels when he 
came into office. You all know where 
the dairy support program is today. 
From zero inventories of butter in Janu- 
ary of 1961 we are now well up to 400 
million pounds of butter as of June 30, 
1962. From zero inventory on cheese, 
we are now well up to 93.8 million pounds 
as of the same date, and on dried milk, 
June 30, we are up to 475 million pounds. 
What does this mean? From a very sub- 
stantially sound situation, after an ex- 
penditure of only about $136 million a 
year, this program has now moved up to 
a cost of close to $600 million. This is 
the direction of two commodities, and I 
think that it is time to take pause in 
this program of increasing the level of 
supports and getting these commodities 
into a predicament where the alternative 
is to go under production controls. 
Where are those who campaigned on 
party of income? I have listened to 
many speeches on this floor condemning 
those who were looking at a level of price 
supports in the marketplace that 90- 
percent support was not enough; they 
said it ought to be 100 percent. This bill, 
as has been reported to you by the ma- 
jority and the minority, has corn in here 
at a ceiling of 80 percent and has taken 
out any floor under the commodity corn, 
and for all practical purposes has re- 
moved it as a basic commodity. I sin- 
cerely hope that the dairy provision in 
this bill will be removed, and I will be 
happy to support any proposal in that 
direction. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I have in my district a nonpartisan com- 
mittee of farmers representing different 
types of farming. While these men 
have not and would not tell me how to 
vote but would expect me to make my 
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decision on the basis of all the informa- 
tion available to me, I did contact each 
one of them and after explaining to 
them the salient features of the bill, I 
asked them for their opinion. These are 
men on the farm, making their living off 
the farm. To them it is a way of life, 
not merely a means of making a living. 
I believe we should be knowledgeable of 
their views. 

From Juda: 

We want less controls. Our county is one 
of the richest agricultural counties in the 
country and yet we're hurting badly right 
now. 


From Kansasville: 

Feed grains and wheat programs are only 
stopgap measures and we could have done 
better over the long haul without them. We 
don’t want them. I would like to see the 
Government clear out of agriculture—no 
controls—no subsidies. However, they must 
ease out over a period or it would be dev- 
astating. Maybe we ought to extend the 
present program for 1 year but I’m still 
against it in principle. It is not in the 
farmers’ interest over the long run. 


Elkhorn: 

I think dairy provisions should be left 
out. It might be a few dollars extra to the 
farmers this year under a voluntary program 
but it’s designed to make for a compulsory 
program next year. I milk 50 cows twice 
a day and I'd just as soon the Government 
stay out. 


Elkhorn: 

We haven't gained much by the present 
program (feed grains and wheat). Past 
and present programs are like Government 
saying they'll give us a choice—of shooting 
ourselves or hanging ourselves. 


On milk: 

I believe in handling marketing at the 
local level. Each city or milk-marketing 
area should make its own rules. 

There’s much criticism of paying the 
farmer not to produce but it’s the same as 
labor being paid for a 48-hour week even 
though he works only 40 hours. 


Racine: 

If it’s anything like the last farm bill 
(the one the House defeated) I'm against it. 

If the milk program is along the lines of 
the feed grains bill I would be definitely 
against it. 


Gentlemen, I am aware that perhaps 
no bill upon which we vote is perfect 
and so there is an argument for compro- 
mise. However, I cannot see the wisdom 
of continuing a program that has been 
a failure. It is argued that the only 
way we can save money on the farm 
program is to have complete controls. 
IJ agree. Yet even if we could find perfect 
men to direct the program no amount 
of money saved would be worth the loss 
of freedom of America’s farmers. 

I shall vote against this bill. I will 
look forward to making some real prog- 
ress and thus turning our backs on fail- 
ures. Let us develop a realistic program 
of phasing Government out of agricul- 
ture over a reasonable length of time 
so that we can be assured that never 
because of Government interference— 
howbeit in the best intentions—that 
never will the farmer be forced into the 
position of becoming a tenant of the 
Government while dwelling on his own 
land. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the leadership’s fine at- 
titude expressed here on both sides of 
the aisle—I intend to vote for this bill. 
I shall however propose some amend- 
ments that I feel will improve the bill 
and make it a better, more workable 
measure. 

I offer for the consideration of this 
Committee some proposals for a long- 
range program that I believe will be 
effective and acceptable. 

When Congress faces up to the task 
of dealing with farm legislation, many 
of us worry a bit about what kind of an 
animal will be trotted out this time. 

A careful examination of farm legis- 
lation over a period of many years can 
lead only to one conclusion and that is 
that there has constantly been a greater 
disposition to legislate programs de- 
signed to get votes rather than results. 

It is also crystal clear that no program 
has existed long enough to prove itself. 
The result is that the farmer has become 
the victim of a badly bungled mess. The 
farmer now finds himself becoming the 
whipping boy of an irate public that 
does not realize that many of the farmers 
have never asked for many of the pro- 
posals foisted upon them. Vast num- 
bers of farmers have gone about their 
business operating their family live- 
stock farms, producing crops, feeding it 
out to their livestock. They have not 
contributed to the bulging stockpiles of 
surplus grain. 

It must be said, however, that all 
farmers would benefit by a farm pro- 
gram if it works. 

From the best information I could get, 
we had in 1958 about 338 million acres 
in production in the United States. The 
production from almost half of that 
total, or 156 million acres, was fed on 
the farms. 

It seems quite clear, if we hope to get 
adequate land retirement to balance sup- 
ply and demand, it will require partici- 
pation of all the farmers to do the job. 

I would like to review some of the 
statements that have been made here on 
the floor: 

Statements have been made: If the 
farmer is to get Government supports, 
he should be willing to do something 
for it. I agree, 

We have heard statements that the 
Government must reduce storage costs, 
and so forth. I agree. 

We have heard statements that we 
must have rigid regulations and quotas; 
penalties and jail sentences in order to 
have an effective program. I disagree. 

I assume it is our responsibility as 
Members of Congress to offer alternative 
proposals as a substitute. This I pro- 
pose to do. In 1960 some of us intro- 
duced a bill to reduce surpluses by a 
land retirement program much like the 
present feed grain law. This proposal 
was introduced by a number of Midwest 
Republicans. The plan provided for 
land retirement. It was voluntary. It 
provided payment in cash or in kind. 
It did not give the Secretary market- 
busting authority. 
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I voted for the feed grain bill pres- 
ently in operation after it was confereed 
and limitations placed on the Secretary 
relative to sale of surpluses. 

The Secretary as well as farm organ- 
izations has stated that cheap feed 
means cheap livestock. Section 3 of the 
feed grain bill gave unlimited authority 
to drive the market down, and under this 
law the Secretary set supports at 74 per- 
cent of parity. The farmer had no 
chance to get an adequate price in the 
market or from the Government. Vast 
amounts of grain have been sold to 
speculators at prices far below cost of 
production out of commodity credit bins. 
In most cases the farmer found it dif- 
ficult to buy at the same level. It has 
now, however, been demonstrated that 
great participation in the voluntary pro- 
gram by the farmers resulted. On the 
other hand, by the route of strict quotas 
and regimentation many inequities could 
and would result. 

The Secretary of Agriculture himself 
hailed the feed grain law a great success 
and if his statements were accurate its 
continuation would certainly result in a 
drawdown of surplus grain in storage, 
hence a savings of storage fees and costs 
to the Government. No law could, by 
the wave of a magic wand, cause 9 bil- 
lion of surplus to disappear overnight. 
The reduction of the surplus must be ac- 
complished on a gradual basis so as not 
to disrupt the market unduly. 

The administration proposal, H.R. 
11222, previously considered at this ses- 
sion of Congress obviously had little en- 
thusiastic support from farm organiza- 
tions and likewise little support in the 
committee. After months of considera- 
tion and considerable political pressure it 
came out of committee with a one-vote 
margin. In the frantic effort to pass this 
bill, 34 amendments were added to the 
bill to give special exemptions. These 
provisions were nothing but loopholes. 
As a result, the production reduction 
would have applied most heavily to 13 
States and payment for idle acres would 
phase out in 3 years. Taxes and inter- 
est on investment still would have to be 
met. Many Congressmen voted for the 
bill after the bill was fixed up so it did 
not apply to their States. 

In the debate some speakers pointed 
out how well quotas and controls had 
worked in cotton, tobacco, rice, et cetera. 
The facts are, while reduction was ac- 
complished in these commodities, cross 
compliance was not required. Today 
you will find thousands of acres of soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, moving in on acres 
formerly in cotton and tobacco. 

The administration approach seems to 
be to expand the use of quotas to feed 
grains, dairy products, or all of the 256 
agricultural commodities. The recent 
scandals in the farm program has been 
by wheeling and dealing in quotas—cot- 
ton and rice. By the expansion of this 
system we can expect more of the same. 

However, the total cultivated acres can 
easily be established for each farm. 
There could be no illegal dealing in com- 
modity quotas—farms cannot be moved 
around from county to county, State to 
State, as was done in the quota racket. 

I have no quarrel with the cotton pro- 
gram; I do not propose to try to tell the 
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tobacco or wheatgrowers what to do. I 
would like to point out, however, that 
the cotton program, while hailed as a 
great success, is tremendously expensive. 
We strangely hear little talk about that. 
Under terms of the cotton program, the 
support maximum is 90 percent. It 
presently is supported at 82 percent. 
Feed grains at 74 percent. 

I do ask that the feed grain farmers 
be given a chance to advance under a 
workable program for the feed grain 
production. While I do not oppose ex- 
tension of the feed grain program, I 
would respectfully recommend for con- 
sideration a long-range program which 
would provide in general terms, that— 

First. All farmers participate in a land 
retirement program. If a farmer refuses 
to take land out on a voluntary basis, he 
forfeits any and all payments and sup- 
ports that come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Second. In dealing with land retire- 
ment we have in mind that each farm 
has individual characteristics adapted to 
different types of family-farm operation 
and that instead of dealing with sep- 
arate commodities as we now are doing, 
we deal with total cultivated acres on 
each individual farm, requiring a cer- 
tain percentage of reduction. 

Third. The payment could be a modest 
one per acre if the farmer wishes to re- 
ceive cash, and if the farmer operates a 
livestock farm where all of his feed is 
used on the farm, make a liberal pay- 
ment out of surplus feed to replace the 
feed that he would have raised on his 
own acres. The requirement in this case 
would, of course, be that these com- 
modities be not thrown back into the 
competitive market. 

Fourth. The Secretary of Agriculture 
should be given the flexibility of adjust- 
ing supports up or down within certain 
reasonable limits. It has been demon- 
strated'in the instance of soybeans where 
the support price was set too high that 
in 1 year you will have a surplus. It 
could likewise be demonstrated that by 
reducing the support price you would 
reduce the production in 1 year’s time. 
This would not require an army of police- 
men to enforce. You would have the 
wholesome attitude of voluntary par- 
ticipation which could be stimulated 
tremendously under a tillable acre 
approach. It would provide some flexi- 
bility of operation that could accom- 
modate the individual characteristics of 
every farm in the country. 

Fifth. Commodity Credit surpluses 
should not be dumped as permitted un- 
der the present program. We should 
revert back to the previous level at 105 
percent of supports—higher would be 
better. 

Sixth. I recommend an on-the-farm 
storage program, liberalized over the 
present procedure and made more ac- 
ceptable, reducing the redtape involved, 
where the farmer by signing proper 
agreements with the local ASC commit- 
tee would build storage on the farm 
which could be amortized out of storage 
fees. This facility when fully amortized 
by fees collected becomes the property 
of the farmer but would be available for 
surplus grain on the farm at no cost to 
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the Government. This could be a long- 
range program that would not violently 
disrupt commercial facilities but would 
progressively move toward a proper loca- 
tion of the stored grain right on the 
farm where in many cases the farmer 
would buy it back ata later date. Ihave 
no objections to a reasonable commer- 
cial storage participation, but we have 
seen the extremes come about which is 
not good even for the grain trade. 

It becomes clear that many assume 
that the problems of agriculture will be 
solved if production is cut, unit prices 
raised. Such a step with moderation is 
necessary. However, we cannot and 
must not overlook the fact that the 
merchandizing of our product must be 
improved not only in the domestic mar- 
ket but in the world market as well. 

If we proceed with a program depend- 
ing on the Government as our market as 
well as our salesman, we are in trouble. 

With the Common Market develop- 
ment in Europe it becomes evident that 
we must do a better job of selling; a 
better job of negotiating—because we 
cannot maintain our agricultural econ- 
omy with just a domestic market—even 
at a high unit price. We must develop 
and expand our world markets to produce 
an adequate dollar income to support 
our agricultural economy. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MacGREGOR.. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to commend my colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSEN], for the program which he is 
presenting here today. I have had an 
opportunity to study it. It represents a 
constructive approach to the solution of 
a difficult problem, an approach not 
characterized by a “politics first” atti- 
tude toward the problems of American 
farming today. 

Mr. Chairman, I was disturbed, as oth- 
ers were, by the flareup of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at his press confer- 
ence yesterday and specifically by his 
comments after he reportedly lost his 
temper. The Secretary used a double 
standard in criticizing Members of Con- 
gress who successfully fought against his 
blueprint of regimentation for our farm- 
ers; Republicans were “irresponsible” 
while the 48 Democrats who voted to re- 
ject his scheme were “a small minority 
who had some honest differences.” This 
sounds like the false comment of the 
day before when 21 Senators who op- 
posed higher taxes to finance limited 
health care for the aged were called a 
handful of Democrats. What we need is 
less petty partisan politics as shown by 
these intemperate statements, and more 
statesmanlike leadership as demonstrat- 
ed by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSEN] in offering his farm pro- 
gram. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
H.R, 12391, now under consideration, 
provides for a 1-year extension of the 
current voluntary feed grain adjust- 
ments and the semivoluntary wheat 
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program. These programs are a great 
improvement over going back to those in 
effect in 1960. Corn stocks are being 
reduced by 360 million bushels this year, 
the first reduction in 10 years. A mar- 
ket has been provided for that amount 
of corn that would have now been in 
Government storage, farm income has 
increased, the cost to the taxpayers has 
been reduced and consumer costs have 
not risen as a result. 

Wheat stocks also will be reduced 225 
million bushels as a result of the 1962 
wheat program. 

They also have improved farm in- 
come. They should be continued until 
better long-term programs are available 
to take their place. 


FEED GRAINS DIFFER FROM WHEAT AND COTTON 


A mistake made by some supporters 
of the proposed mandatory feed grains 
program was to assume that the enforce- 
ment procedures of the relatively suc- 
cessful wheat, cotton, and tobacco mar- 
keting quota programs would apply 
equally well to feed grains. Farmers 
grow wheat, cotton, or tobacco for direct 
sale. Every producer is directly inter- 
ested in the market price and the price 
support level for these crops. But a ma- 
jority of feed grain producers do not sell 
their crops—they feed them to their own 
livestock. Only about one-third of the 
feed grain producers voting in a market- 
ing quota referendum would be sellers 
of grains for cash. A larger number 
would be net buyers of feed grains. 

Overall, less than 40 percent of the 
feed grains are sold off the farms where 
grown. To be sure, the largest and most 
productive farms sell a large part of their 
feed crops for cash. But the average 
size and smaller than average feed and 
livestock farms often are net buyers. 
Farmers generally are aware that an 
oversupply of feed leads to cheap live- 
stock. Yet, many who feed all they pro- 
duce are more concerned about the feed 
production base for their livestock than 
they are about feed grain price support 
levels. Because of these differences a 
successful mandatory feed grains pro- 
gram will differ substantially from the 
wheat and cotton programs, We also 
should remember that cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, and rice producers were free to 
plant diverted acres into feed grains. 
Feed grain producers could not divert to 
other basic crops that they could ef- 
ficiently produce. 

VOLUNTARY PROGRAM COSTS REASONABLE 

The voluntary feed grain program first 
enacted in 1961 and continued in 1962 
is proving to be even more successful 
than expected. It has cut Government 
costs. It has increased farm income. 
Feed grain carryover stocks have been 
reduced 13 percent. These stock re- 
ductions were achieved in spite of ex- 
periencing in 1961 the best feed grain 
growing weather and the highest acre 
yields on record. If average weather 
prevails in the current growing season 
stock reductions in the next 12 months 
will be even greater. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, participation in the 1962 
program is higher than it was in 1961. 
Apparently a lot of feed grain farmers 
understand the problem and are willing 
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to participate on a voluntary basis on the 
terms offered them. And even more sur- 
prisingly, perhaps, the production of the 
noncooperators has not increased. The 
July crop report shows that the 1962 
acreage of corn for grain is 2 percent 
lower than in 1961. 

We have been told over and over again 
that the voluntary program if continued 
for several years would fail because of a 
drop in participation and because of 
increased plantings by nonparticipants. 
I have been concerned about both possi- 
bilities. I am somewhat reassured by 
the higher participation in the 1962 pro- 
gram and the July crop report. 

In my own State of Iowa, the major 
corn producing State, 56 percent of the 
farmers participated in the 1961 pro- 
gram. They diverted 2.8 million acres 
from feed grain production to conserva- 
tion uses. This year 60 percent of the 
farmers signed up to divert over 3 mil- 
lion acres. The July crop report shows 
that Iowa farmers—including all partic- 
wants and nonparticipants—reduced 
their acreage of corn for grain by 3 per- 
cent, or over 300,000 acres this year as 
compared with last. 

It demonstrates that as long as stocks 
are excessive and are used to make pay- 
ments in kind, Government stocks can 
be reduced and costs lowered by continu- 
ing a voluntary program. Experience 
indicates that in some respects the vol- 
untary program can be tightened up and 
made even more effective. And, contrary 
to the mistaken opinions of many, Gov- 
ernment costs for the feed grain pro- 
grams have not been out of line with 
Government costs for the wheat and 
cotton programs. The value of the feed 
grains produced each year is more than 
the combined value of the wheat and 
cotton crops. 

For the last 9 years, the costs of the 
feed grain price-support programs have 
averaged only 5 percent of the value of 
the crops produced. During the same 
period wheat price-support program 
costs averaged 12 percent and cotton 
price-supports costs averaged 8 percent 
of the value of the crops harvested. 
These costs include realized losses of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
export subsidies paid on these crops. 
They do not include the cost of surplus 
sales under title I of Public Law 480 
where only local currencies are received. 
If the cost of these sales were included 
in the annual costs, those for wheat, 
especially, would be much higher. 

Feed grain program costs in relation 
to the value of the crops protected have 
been low. But they appear even lower 
in relation to the value of feed crops, 
livestock, and livestock products sold. 
Feed grain supports—and storage pro- 
grams—have stabilized and prevented 
substantial declines in livestock prices. 
For the last 9 years feed crop, livestock, 
and livestock product sales have averaged 
about $20 billion a year. During this 
period average price support costs were 
less than 2 percent of the value of these 
products sold. No other mandatory 
price-support program has equaled this 
record for low costs in relation to the 
value of the incomes stabilized. 

Fully as important, since the acreage 
diversion payments under the current 
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voluntary program are paid for in kind; 
that is, by the sale of feed grains from 
Government stocks, the real or net cost 
to the Government is less than the value 
of the payments to the producers. The 
net cost to the Government of the vol- 
untary feed grain program is running 


-less than 8 percent of the value of the 


crops protected or about 2 percent of the 
value of the feed crops, livestock, and 
livestock products sold. 

These costs are lower in terms of value 
of crops protected than the costs for the 
mandatory price-support programs ex- 
cept tobacco. 

There has been far too much misin- 
formation on this point. The net cost 
of the voluntary feed grain program is 
not only less than under the 1958 legis- 
lation, on a value-of-product basis tak- 
ing into account surplus sales for local 
currencies—it is less than half as costly 
as the wheat and rice programs. Vol- 
untary feed grain program costs on this 
basis also are substantially less than for 
the mandatory cotton and peanut pro- 
grams. 

FEED GRAIN SURPLUSES AS RELATED TO ACREAGES 
DIVERTED FROM WHEAT AND COTTON 

There has been far too little attention 
directed to, and understanding of, the 
extent to which the wheat and cotton 
programs have diverted acreages into 
feed grain production. I do not oppose 
these programs at this time. They have 
been effective in protecting and main- 
taining wheat and cotton producers in- 
comes but consideration must be given 
for their effects upon other commodities. 

Without them income from the sale of 
wheat would have fallen nearly one-half 
and income from the sale of cotton would 
have fallen 15 percent or more. Yet the 
fact remains, since 1952-53, feed grains 
were increased 13 million acres in the 
Mississippi Delta, Plains, and Western 
States where 13 million acres have been 
diverted out of wheat and 8 million acres 
out of cotton production largely as a re- 
sult of farm programs—Agriculture In- 
formation Bulletin 239, table 9. March 
1961. 

In the period 1954 to 1960, these 13 
million additional acres produced 8 to 10 
million tons a year, or a total of 50 to 70 
million tons of feed grains. These 50 to 
70 million tons of feed grains produced 
on diverted wheat and cottonlands may 
be compared with the carryover stock 
of feed grains in 1960 of 85 million tons. 

A decline in feed grain acreages in 
other parts of the country offset a part 
of the diversion to feed grains from 
wheat and cotton in the Mississippi Delta, 
Plains, and Western States. But the rec- 
ord is clear: the national net increase 
in feed grains in the past 10 years of 8 
million acres has been largely the result 
of acreage divisions resulting from the 
wheat and cotton programs. Thus a 
large part of the buildup in Govern- 
ment stock of feed grains was almost 
directly the result of the wheat and cot- 
ton programs. 

FEED GRAIN PROGRAM BENEFITS CATTLEMEN 

While major benefits of feed grain ad- 
justment and price-support programs in 
the first instance flow to the producers 
of feed grains, feed grains are only a 
third of all feeds utilized in livestock 
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production. And since all feeds to an 
extent substitute for each other, feed 
grain producers, as a result of competi- 
tive forces, cannot avoid sharing their 
gains with producers of range forage, 
hay, and pasture. Feed grain adjust- 
ment programs, by holding the supplies 
of feed grains in check, increase the 
value of all other feed supplies. 

Livestock producers also benefit from 
feed grain programs which hold supplies 
in check for the balanced supply of feed 
grains keeps livestock production from 
exceeding market needs. Economic 
studies indicate that if we do not con- 
tinue a feed grain price support and 
land retirement program similar to the 
present one we must expect a decline of 
$2 billion or 10 percent in the income 
from sales of feed grains, livestock, and 
livestock products within a few years. 

If, however, we continue programs 
similar to those at present we can ex- 
pect further increases of $1 to $2 billion 
in livestock producers’ incomes in the 
near future. The projected differences 
between no program and an effective feed 
grain program in cash income from the 
sale of livestock and livestock products 
is $3.5 to $4 billion or 15 to 20 percent. 

And, contrary to much misinformation 
which has circulated in the cattle pro- 
ducing States outside the Corn Belt, eco- 
nomic studies demonstrate that effective 
feed grain programs help rather than 
hurt cattle raisers. 

Economists at the land-grant colleges 
and in the Department of Agriculture 
have projected a drop in cattle prices to 
$15 to $17 per 100 pounds by 1965 if feed 
grain and wheat programs were discon- 
tinued. Income from the sale of cattle 
and calves would be at least 10 percent 
lower than if effective programs are 
continued. 

With smaller marketings of all meat 
animals resulting from balanced feed 
grain production both fattened and un- 
fattened beef cattle prices would be 
higher than otherwise. Producers of 
feeder cattle for fattening receive 30 to 
40 percent of their income from the sale 
of cull breeding stock. Although the 
feeding margin would be wider on grain 
fattened cattle to cover the higher cost 
of feed grains, the higher value of fat- 
tened animals would permit stable or 
higher prices for feeder animals, 

The higher prices for cull breeding 
animals and stable or higher prices for 
feeders would result in income improve- 
ment for cattlemen even though they 
did not produce any feed grains. 

Cattlemen who oppose feed grain ad- 
justment programs overlook the effects 
of competitive economic forces. Under 
competitive conditions prevailing, feeder 
cattle prices would not be adversely af- 
fected by balanced feed grain supplies; 
there would be higher prices for finished 
animals and prices definitely would be 
higher for cull breeding stock. 

FEED GRAIN ACRES DIVERTED TO PASTURE REDUCE 
PRODUCTION TWO-THIRDS 

Under the current programs acres di- 
verted from feed grains and wheat are 
put to conserving uses—except for a few 
special crops. Pasturing is permitted 
only in drought or flood areas. This 
gives the programs their maximum ef- 
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fectiveness in reducing total farm out- 
put. 

If it were necessary to reduce the Gov- 
ernment cost of programs, however, cat- 
tle raisers would not be hurt and the 
livestock industry would benefit from a 
program which merely diverted feed 
grain acreages to pasture. For the Na- 
tion as a whole, it is estimated that if 
pasturing were permitted on the acres 
diverted from feed production, the feed 
value of the pasturage would be equiva- 
lent to only one-third of the feed grain 
production avoided. Such a program 
would be two-thirds as effective as the 
current program in holding total farm 
output in check. 

Equally important a transition period 
would be provided because most of the 
pasturage would be utilized by beef 
breeding herds and would not increase 
market supplies of beef cattle for an- 
other 2 or 3 years. Projections 
indicate total feed utilization of beef 
cattle would be increased by 2 percent or 
less by a feed grain adjustment program 
which diverted feed grain acres to pas- 
ture as necessary to balance feed grain 
production with market needs. This 
would be fully offset by the improvement 
in market prices for cattle resulting from 
the smaller marketings of all other meat 
animals and livestock products, asso- 
ciated with smaller feed grain supplies. 

STABLE PRICE SUPPORTS AND CONTINUED 

ACREAGE DIVERSION NEEDED 

In view of our experience with the 
current voluntary feed grains program, 
if it is continued for another year or 
two after 1963, carryover stocks will be 
reduced to desirable levels of approxi- 
mately 40 million tons. Once stocks are 
reduced to desirable levels acreage di- 
version programs can be reduced almost 
one-half, and costs can be reduced in 
proportion. 

Recent weather investigations carried 
on by Dean Thompson of Iowa State 
University indicate that unusually fa- 
vorable weather has contributed sub- 
stantially to the high corn and grain 
sorghum yields in each of the years 1958 
through 1961. Two-thirds of the in- 
crease in corn yields in the central Corn 
Belt States in 1961 over 1960 could be 
explained by the unusually favorable 
weather—the most favorable weather on 
record—according to Dean Thompson. 

The amount of acreage diversion 
needed from year to year to keep feed 
grain supplies in balance with market 
needs, of course, will depend on the trend 
in acre yields. The trend in acre yields, 
in turn, will depend on the rate of in- 
crease in fertilizer use and other techni- 
cal improvements and on the weather. 

As I see it, if we are to avoid a major 
decline in feed grain and livestock prices 
and producers’ incomes we must main- 
tain stable price supports. We must draw 
existing carryover stocks down to de- 
sirable levels and prevent future major 
buildups. We must divert as much feed 
grain acreage each year to unharvested 
conservation uses or pasturage as nec- 
essary to accomplish these objectives. 
We also must prevent further diversions 
from other lines of production, such as 
wheat or cotton to feed grains. 

I am confident Government costs can 
be reduced even further if an acceptable 
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program can be developed to accomplish 
these objectives. I have always favored 
programs wherein all producers can 
share in their benefits. I hope that the 
administration and the Congress will be 
able to develop a more acceptable feed 
grains program in the next 12 months 
than the one that was defeated this 
year. 

The situation is not without hope. 
Some gains have been made under the 
emergency feed grains program. Feed 
grain stocks are now being reduced. 
Reduced production on the part of co- 
operators is not being offset by increased 
production on the part of noncoopera- 
tors. Government costs are being re- 
duced and will be even lower when no 
further stock reductions are necessary. 

With stable price supports, authority 
to sell stocks at up to 10 percent below 
the support level when stocks are exces- 
sive and reasonable acreage diversion 
payments—utilizing payments in kind 
when stocks are excessive—feed grain 
and livestock producers’ prices and in- 
comes can be stabilized at 20 to 30 per- 
cent higher levels than under free mar- 
ket conditions. And these results can 
be achieved at costs which are not out 
of line, on a value-of-product basis, with 
the price support costs for wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, and peanuts. 

I hope it will be possible during the 
coming year to get general agreement 
on some guidelines from which a pro- 
gram can be developed that will provide 
reasonable prices in the marketplace, 
less direct involvement by the Govern- 
ment, less cost to the taxpayers, and 
stable plentiful supplies for consumers 
at reasonable prices—after carefully 
studying the present situation as out- 
lined above—and somewhat to my sur- 
prise—I am of the belief that such a 
solution is possible. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose my vote against H.R. 12391— 
the most recent version of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962—will, in some 
quarters, be interpreted as an act of 
negativism. I also suppose that if this 
bill is defeated—as I hope it is—the Re- 
publican minority of this body will once 
again be cast by the President in the role 
of a villian tying the heroine of progress 
on the rails of obstruction. 

However, the plain truth of the matter 
is that this legislation—like the earlier 
bill—originated out of the White House 
by way of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
leaving it up to Congress either to accept 
or reject it, and I, for one, am not about 
to convert myself into a rubberstamp 
merely to avoid the appearance of ob- 
structionism. 

This bill is not a good one—even as 
stopgap legislation—and the reasons 
why it is not good, either for the farmer 
or the people, have previously been ex- 
pressed by such of my colleagues as the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE] 
with whose remarks I wish to associate 
myself. 

If for no other reason, I would also 
have to oppose this bill solely on account 
of the dairy provisions still therein con- 
tained, which are not only ‘unworkable 
but are also designed to lay the basis 
for future stringent production controls 
on milk and milk products which I am 
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certain the dairy farmers I represent are 
totally unwilling to accept. 

Still, those of us who continue to 
oppose legislation that trends in the 
direction of this must have an alterna- 
tive. Without such an alternative, our 
position is somewhat less than re- 
sponsible. A partial alternative—if 
no new legislation is adopted this year— 
is automatically provided for us in the 
form of the 1958 act, to which we would 
revert for corn and other feed grains, 
and the 1949 act, to which we would 
revert, apparently, for wheat. Perhaps 
both of these former programs are de- 
fective in one way or another, under 
today’s conditions, but it is my con- 
sidered judgment that they are prefer- 
able to the feed grains and wheat 
sections of H.R. 12391, and will be con- 
siderably less expensive to operate. 

As for the dairy surplus problem, much 
of that was caused by the scramble to 
build bases set off by announced plans 
to seek production quotas, and a bumper 
crop stimulated both by favorable 
weather conditions and the Secretary’s 
unfortunate decision to raise price sup- 
ports a year ago this March. All of 
these factors would be missing this year, 
and milk production might well seek a 
more realistic level on its own without 
further tinkering. 

But these automatic alternatives 
are little better than stopgap meas- 
ures on their own. For the long run— 
as I have always felt—we must embark 
on a new course as soon as possible, 
turning off the road of greater and 
greater Government control and on to 
one designed to restore a free market 
in farm products within the shortest 
possible time. This can be done and— 
I believe—without undue hardship for 
our farmers by recourse to a land-re- 
tirement program such as that now ad- 
vanced by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, or by adoption of some such 
a program as that recently advocated 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment designed to divert those 
people who should not, any longer, be 
in the farming profession—people who 
have been held virtual captives in that 
profession by just such legislation as 
that before us today—into some more 
useful and truly productive line of work. 

I know that there will be those who 
will say that such a course is neither 
practical nor possible—but I wonder if 
they will recognize that they, too, by 
so saying, might just possibly be nega- 
tive obstructionists? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped that this Congress would pass a 
bill such as the bill I introduced, which 
provides for very liberal payment in 
kind instead of paying cash out of an 
already bankrupt U.S. Treasury for re- 
ducing the production of feed grains. 

There is, I am pleased to say, a pro- 
vision in this bill now before the House, 
which permits a producer of feed grains 
to accept partial payment in kind, which 
is a step in the right direction. Many 
of my colleagues, and hundreds upon 
hundreds of farmers in my district and 
elsewhere, who have made a study of 
my bill have asked me why Congress 
does not see the logic in my bill and pass 
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it. To that question there can be but 
one answer. The powers that be in the 
Department of Agriculture must be fear- 
ful that, if my bill is made law, thou- 
sands of the brethren who are now draw- 
ing good pay in the Department, would 
soon be out of a job, due to the simplicity 
administrating the law. Hence they 
a Here isan explanation of my 

ill H.R. 11941. I hope we can pass it 
the next Congress. 

H.R. 11941 is a complete farm bill, 
easy to understand and to administer, 
and which, if enacted into law, will 
quickly reduce the huge price-depressing 
surpluses of feed grains at little cost, 
while at the same time provide great 
benefits to our farmers nationwide, and 
do it on a voluntary basis with no pen- 
alties imposed on any farmer. Partici- 
pation will be no problem because of the 
liberal benefits provided. Here are the 
principal provisions in my bill in a nut- 
shell, and in understandable language. 

H.R. 11941 provides for liberal pay- 
ment in kind to the farmers who reduce 
by at least 10 percent but not more than 
33 ½ percent, the number of acres they 
nad in corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed produc- 
tion, on an average during the previous 
2 years. Such reduction entitled a par- 
ticipating farmer to receive a Govern- 
ment certificate valued at 80 percent 
of the average previous 2 years’ produc- 
tion on the idled acres. This certificate 
entitles the owner of same to withdraw 
grain in kind from Commodity storage 
for his own use, or else he can sell his 
certificate to a neighbor, grain dealer, 
or to anyone else except back to Uncle 
Sam. For example, if the average yield 
of corn during the previous two years 
- was 70 bushels per acre on the idled 
acres, the farmer would receive 80 per- 
cent of 70 bushels, or 56 bushels of high 
feed value corn for each acre so idled, 
and if lower feed value corn is accepted, 
the participant would receive more bush- 
els in ratio with its feed value, should 
he elect to take the corn from CCC bins 
for his own use. 

By this method, it is estimated that 
the average acreage reduction would be 
about 20 percent below the previous 2 
years’ production. Added to that reduc- 
tion would be the automatic 20 percent 
reduction in available grain brought 
about by allowing 80 percent withdrawal 
instead of the full 100 percent. 

As I said at the outset, if the bill is 
made law it will, as you can readily and 
clearly see, quickly reduce the price- 
depressing surpluses of all grain. Noth- 
ing in my bill affects the conservation 
reserve law now in effect, nor does it 
affect the present payments for certain 
soil conservation practices, and so forth. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall pro- 
vide for sharing of certificates among the 
producers on the farm on a fair and 
equitable basis. H.R. 11941 does amend 
the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act in a number of respects, 


as recommended by the Chief of the Soil - 


Conservation Service as does the com- 
mittee bill now before the House. 

Now in conclusion, I can only say that 
all who have knowledge of our farm 
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Ferbane and its causes will, I am sure, 
after studying my bill come to but one 
conclusion, which will surely be that if 
H.R. 11941 is made law, the farm prob- 
lem will soon be solved, and over a bil- 
lion dollars annually of our already 
overburdened taxpayers will be saved. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
now own over 85% billion worth of feed 
grains, and it is all paid for; I ask in all 
seriousness, why not use it to solve the 
farm problem and to pay the bill? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, since I have 
learned by counting noses of the Mem- 
bers of the House, a majority of whom 
are already committed to support the 
bill now before the House, I have de- 
cided not to offer my bill as a substitute 
to the committee bill. 

It is now crystal clear that the com- 
mittee bill is the best we can expect to 
pass under present conditions and cir- 
cumstances, hence I shall vote for it, 
and because so long as the spread be- 
tween the cost of everything our farmers 
must buy, and the price he receives for 
his grains, eggs, poultry, milk, and live- 
stock, is so great, many farmers need 
some help to even keep his books in 
balance. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962, H.R. 12391. First, let me 
say that during the debate today we 
have observed many Members who op- 
posed the omnibus bill debated a few 
weeks ago, who were found to be in favor 
of the measure today. Furthermore, 
Mr. Chairman, it has been my observa- 
tion that some Members who are sup- 
porting this bill today were the same 
ones who were in strong opposition to 
an almost identical measure a year ago. 
My conelusion is that surely these Mem- 
bers must have seen some merit in the 
operation of the feed grains program 
during the past year. 

We have listened today and heard it 
said by several Members that this bill 
does not do everything that everybody 
would want or hope for, which is about 
the same as saying no one supporter is 
completely happy with all the provisions 
of this bill. Everybody has found just 
a little something wrong with the bill. 
But it is a fact that more Members spoke 
for this bill today, on both sides of the 
aisle, than for any farm bill in many 
years. We hope this is an indication 
that these same Members are about 
ready to take a nonpartisan stand to 
work out the farm problem. The fact 
of the matter is, a similar bill has been 
tried for 1 year and proven that it does 
work. 

It is an inescapable conclusion that 
the majority of the membership must 
have recognized that the alternative to 
passing a bill today is a return to the 
1958 law under which tremendous sur- 
pluses were built up. 

It has been shown and demonstrated 
by actual operation that the feed grain 
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program has worked in comparison to 
what would have been the situation had 
there been no law during the past year. 
This has proven workable by reducing 
supply below consumption levels. It re- 
duced production of feed grains by 150 
billion bushels below disappearance and 
will reduce wheat about 200 million 


income by about 10 percent, and with it 
all, Mr. Chairman, there is no showing 
that it has increased consumer food 
prices, 

One of the major beneficiaries of the 
similar bill passed last year has been the 
small businessman and this has been for 
the reason that farmers could draw one- 
half of their diversion payments immedi- 
ately. This became available for them 
to spend and gave our farmers confidence 
that they would have some money avail- 
able which they could use to pay their 
expenses. Mr. Chairman, such payments 
might be compared to a minimum-wage 
provision for industrial workers. They 
knew they would have some source of 
income as a minimum. To farmers this 
became a sort of insurance program, but 
by whatever description, it provided 
something on which they could plan. 
This gave them confidence. They knew 
they could meet their expenses. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this measure is cer- 
tainly not perfect, but it is so much better 
than returning to the old Benson Act. 
The vote should pass the House by a big 
vote of approval. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in the 
original proposal for farm legislation, 
Pennsylvania farmers felt that they were 
going to be injured by its passage. 

Today we face the same problem even 
if it is disguised as new legislation. 

What disturbs the farmers in our State 
is the possibility of conference action 
putting in the same discrimination fea- 
tures against the deficit feed grain 
States. 

If this happens, then we are in the 
same dilemma we would have been in if 
the original farm bill passed. 

I, therefore, believe that a few of us, 
who are seriously disturbed by this pos- 
sibility should protest with our votes, in 
order that the conferees will not be foot- 
loose and fancy free with the welfare of 
the some 73,000 farmers in our area. 

I cannot see how legislation that gives 
a State the size of Pennsylvania a mere 
$151,835 out of the better than $2 bil- 
lion in the feed grain program expendi- 
tures can be supported by our Members. 

JULY 13, 1962. 
Re H.R. 12391. 
Hon. Jonn H. DENT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DENT: As you are 
probably aware, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has reported H.R. 12391. 
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The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association is 
opposed to this farm bill for the following 
reasons: 


1. Costs—the so-called emergency wheat 
and feed grain programs have been expen- 
sive. Secretary Freeman has estimated the 
cost of a program for 1963 at $2,400,000. 

In Pennsylvania, 17 farmers received pay- 
ments of $151,835 for reducing their feed 
grain acreage in 1961. The farms receiv- 
ing this money were large farms and incor- 
porations; not average farmers. 

The feed grain program is supposed to, but 
in practice does not, benefit the so-called 
small or even the average farmer. 

2. In Pennsylvania, most of our feed grain 
is fed to livestock. Government programs, 
therefore, merely stimulate production en- 
couraging some farmers to raise grain for 
Government storage which costs all tax- 
payers. 

3. The House has already defeated one bad 
farm bill. The Senate has passed a bill 
nearly identical to the House defeated 
measure, 

If the House were to pass H.R. 12391, it 
would go to the Senate-House conference 
committee. 

Senator HUMPHREY recently stated that 
“House leaders expect to approve a revised 
farm measure extending for another year the 
emergency wheat and feed grain programs. 
This then can be used as a vehicle to salvage 
many of the sections of the administration 
bill which passed the Senate only to be 
beaten in the House.” 

This is our real fear. All of the House 
efforts could be washed down the drain as 
the conference committee adds the measures 
so violently attacked in the House, 

The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association 
urges your all-out support to defeat H.R. 
12391. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. A. Bices, 
President. 


In view of this record, insofar as Penn- 
sylvania farmers are concerned, I have 
no alternative but to vote against the 
present farm bill. 

The time has passed when we can keep 
draining the farmers of one State to help 
the farmers of areas that produce sur- 
pluses year after year and are better off 
financially for so doing. 

Mr. Chairman, recently I voted against 
H.R. 11222. The arguments against the 
legislation emanating from the small 
family farms in my district were not 
fully contained in the RECORD. 

At this point I want to put these argu- 
ments in their proper perspective while 
we discuss the present amended version 
of farm legislation. 

I am convinced that the sooner we 
tackle this legislation from a realistic 
farm economy viewpoint, the better we 
will manage our farm problems. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about helping our farmers. It might be 
good to review the following: 

NOTES ON THE FAMILY FARM 


Most of the farms in the country—3.7 
million in all—are family farms. This 
has been true since the beginning of this 
Nation, and I hope and expect that it 
will continue. The family farm nour- 
ished and trained a large part of the 
population of this country. Even today, 
when we have only 12 percent of our 
people directly on farms and the remain- 
der in towns and cities, most of us have 

a real interest in some farm, some rural 
area, some open space. 
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The family farm is operated by and 
for the family. It is home and job all 
wrapped together, often on the same 
land and in the same house where gen- 
eration after generation of the same 
family has lived. 

WOLFDEN HOLSTEINS, 
New Alexandria, Pa., July 17, 1962. 
Congressman JOHN H. DENT, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DENT: We received the 
copy of the Yearbook of Agriculture and 
thank you again for it. 

From what we read, it appears H.R. 12391, 
the new agriculture bill reported by the 
House Agriculture Committee, is coming up 
for House consideration presently. 

It is a known fact that last year’s emer- 
gency feed grain program did not effectively 
reduce feed grain production and proved to 
be a very costly program to the Government. 
How then can reinacting it under title III 
of H.R. 12391 expect to do any better? We 
agree strongly with what you said in your 
letter to us on July 9, “This is archaic 
thinking on our farm problems.” 

What concerns us greatly is that if this 
bill is passed and goes to the House-Senate 
conference committee that we will end up 
with a final bill containing production con- 
trol features of the administration bill 
passed by the Senate, Then the way would 
be paved for more and more Government 
control of our business. 

May we again ask you to oppose H.R. 
12391. We would hope that the House 
Agriculture Committee could produce a bet- 
ter bill than H.R. 12391. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Boyp E. WOLFF. 
MARGARET G. WOLFF. 


You will note from the following 
USDA chart that Pennsylvania farm 
population is fourth in number of farms 
with bases of 25 acres or less out of 30 
States and second in number of acres in 
feed grains in 50 States: 

TABLE 7.—Feed grains: Estimated applicabil- 
ity of 25-acre exemption under the 
provisions of administration feed grain 
program 


Estimated Feed grain 
number of | Percentage [acreage rep- 
farms with | of farms ted b 
State ases of with 25-acre s wi 

25 acres or | base or Jess 25 acres or 
less ? less (thou- 
sand acres) 

. 1,079 96 8.5 
New: R « 906 93 8.1 
3, 482 90 37.1 

1, 684 88 17.4 

240 83 3.0 

1,802 85 21.9 

31.045 81 319.8 

3, 608 64 44.9 

56, 586 81 857. 2 

57, 907 55 649. 2 

39, 056 39 476.1 

25, 749 20 296. 4 

45, 283 63 545.0 

64, 528 61 796.0 

28, 001 25 357.6 

18, 164 12 238.8 

46, 584 48 512.5 

2, 375 6 31.7 

2, 872 7 22.4 

4.231 6 52.4 

16, 690 24 173.5 

1. 840 50 22.3 

11, 099 66 113.9 

56, 386 89 463. 4 

20, 063 96 101.3 

128, 926 88 1, . 6 

50, 241 87 426. 4 

45, 508 60 453. 4 

6,079 51 69.0 

82, 526 82 686. 4 

79, 944 82 661.9 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 7.—Feed grains: Estimated applicabil- 
ity of 25-acre exemption under the 
provisions of administration feed grain 
program Oontinued 


Estimated Feed grain 
number of | Percentage [acreage rep- 


farms with | offarms jresented b 

State bases of with 25-acre] farms with 
25 acres or | base or less | 25 acres or 
less 2 less (thou- 
sand acres) 

844 73 642.9 

170 89 722.1 

31, 121 91 210. 7 

31, 061 gi 259. 2 

9,131 34 61.1 

28, 442 36 204. 1 

3, 899 25 59.3 

4, 937 M 58.7 

1,098 13.2 

390 10 3.0 

474 26 5.8 

301 P 2.3 

5, 538 70 53. 6 

216 54 2.3 

2, 334 21.9 

4,7 53 48.7 

1,352 18 22. 6 

1, 204, 532 5⁴ 11,976. 5 


1 The exemption applies to base acreage in H. R. 11222 
and to acreage allotments, and was deleted from the 
Senate bill (S. 2786) before it was reported as 8. 3225. 

Includes corn, grain sorghums, and barley. If oats 
is included, as in H. R. 11222, percentage of farms would 
be smaller in most States. 


What better proof do we need that in 
most of our deliberations on farm legis- 
lation we seem to overlook the im- 
portance of this legislation to States 
such as Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
and Michigan, which all too often are 
loosely cataloged as industrial States. 

Even counting our industrial might 
and its importance to our economy, it is 
foolhardy to ignore the great need for 
a positive and progressive farm program 
for these States. 

A significant factor also seldom noted 
is that our farms are in the main self- 
sustaining and therefore may be con- 
sidered by the same fuzzy thinkers to 
be as expendable as our many industries 
that are being driven into oblivion by 
our negative trade policies. 

I find no mention in our Constitution 
where we must serve the common good 
by destroying one element or section of 
our society to enrich another. 

All of us have and are still paying our 
share toward the common good. 

In this we have no complaint but to 
deliberately allow ourselves to be de- 
stroyed economically in order to build 
up the economic well-being of others to a 
point beyond the well-being of ourselves 
is not a constitutional nor a moral obli- 
gation. 


We shall help but we must be able to 


help. We cannot help when we are de- 
stroyed. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dent: The intent of 
this letter is (1) to alert you to how serious 
Pennsylvania farmers would be hurt by the 
enactment of either H.R. 11222 or S. 3225, 
and (2) to urge your full opposition to these 
bills. 

Our opposition to the dairy, wheat, and 
other sections of these bills has been dis- 
cussed with you in previous correspondence. 
This letter concerns itself with feed grains. 

1. Considerable confusion and misinforma- 
tion exists on the feed grain small farm ex- 
emption. Proponents are saying, “If you 
grow 25 acres or less of corn you are exempt.” 
This is a gross untruth. 
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2. Bill says, No marketing quota shall be 
applicable to any farm with a base acreage 
of 25 acres or less if the acreage does not 
exceed the farm base acreage” (p. 25, H.R. 
11222 

3. Ain says, “Principal grains used for live- 
stock feed are corn, barley, grain sorghums, 
and oats.” Marketing program provides for 
a “single quota“ applicable to all feed grains 
(p: 16, H.R. 11222). 

4, Bill says, “acreage of wheat for farm use 
shall be considered as an acreage of feed 
grains in determining average acreage of feed 
grains” (p. 24, H.R. 11222). 

5. Bill says, “farm base shall be average 
of feed grain acreage for the years 1959 and 
1960” (p. 23, H.R. 11222). 

6. An example: 

(a) In 1959-60 a farmer grew an average of 
6 acres of oats for feed, 5 acres of barley for 
feed, 5 acres of grain corn for feed, 5 acres 
of corn for silage (not exempt in bill), for 
a total of 20 feed grain acres. 

(b) Farmer’s base is 20 acres; not 25 acres. 
The 25-acre small farm exemption does not 
apply because his base is less than 25 acres. 

(c) Farmer's choice: 

(1) Because his base is less than 25 acres, 
he may stay out of the program, but he can- 
not grow more than 20 acres. 

(2) He may choose to enter the program 
and accept a 20-percent acreage cut in re- 
turn for price supports. Of course, this 
farmer feeds this grain and therefore he 
would not have enough production from 16 
acres (20-percent cut) to feed his present 
livestock. 

(d) If farmer desires to increase his feed 
grain acreage above his base, he would be 
prohibited. For example, if the above farm- 
er put on 10 more cows he would not be able 
to increase his base acreage to feed his cows. 

The only way this farmer could obtain 
grain to feed his cows would be to buy it and 
most likely at prices higher than he could 
raise the grain, 

(e) This bill, with all of the proponent's 
sugar coating removed, denies farmers who 
produce less than 25 acres of feed grains, for 
their own use, the right to vote unless they 
are in the program, and places stiff penalties 
on them if they try to raise enough feed for 
their own livestock. 

7. An example: 

(a) In 1959-60 a farmer grew an average 
of 20 acres corn for feed, 5 acres wheat for 
feed, 12 acres oats for feed, 5 acres barley 
for feed, 1 acre rye for feed, 15 acres corn for 
silage, for a total of 58 acres of feed grain. 
(Figures from 200 Pennsylvania farms.) 

(b) Farmer's base is 58 acres. 

(c) Farmer's choice: because his base is 
greater than 25 acres he has no choice. He 
would have to be in the program and would 
come under marketing quotas with a cut in 


e. 

(d) This farmer, as do most Pennsylvania 
farmers, use most of their home produced 
grain to feed to their own animals. This 
farmer, because of quotas, would be forced to 
reduce his feed grain production, and in turn, 
the size of his farm operation. This leads 
to form inefficiencies and to higher food 
prices, 

8. As a Pennsylvania Congressman, you can 
readily see that all farmers raising grain 
and livestock (95 percent of the farmers) 
would be severely affected by H.R. 11222 or 8. 
3225. 

We ask your opposition to these bills; they 
are not good for Pennsylvania farmers; would 
increase price support and administration 
costs, and would increase food prices. 


Congressman JoHN H. DENT, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dent: As registered 
Democrats, we are very much alarmed by the 
farm program being pushed by our adminis- 
tration in Washington. 
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We thought you would be interested in 
how the proposed legislation of H.R. 11222 
would affect us personally—as it will affect 
most of the other farmers in Westmoreland 
County. 

In 1959 and 1960 the feed grains grown on 
our farm averaged, for the 2 years, just under 
57 acres. In 1962 we have 72 acres in feed 
grains. Both these figures exclude wheat 
which is sold. All of the grains, excepting 
a small surplus which is sold, is consumed 
by our livestock here on the farm. The 
talked-about 20 percent cutback on the 
1959-60 base acreages would reduce us to 46 
acres of feed grains for 1963. This would 
mean we would have to purchase roughly 
two-fifths of the feed grains for the 1963- 
64 feeding season. The additional ex- 
pense of purchasing this feed grain would 
sharply reduce our net farm income, both by 
its cost and by lowering the operating effi- 
ciency of the machinery which we have pur- 
chased over the past few years. 

Simply speaking, H.R. 11222 would prevent 
us from growing sufficient feed for our own 
dairy herd. Also, most farmers we know in 
Westmoreland County grow feed grains only 
for their own livestock’s use. 

We ask your wholehearted opposition to 
H.R. 11222. 

Thanks for your cooperation and we would 
pe interested in learning your stand on this 
ssue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Boyp E. WOLFF. 
MARGARET G. WOLFF. 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
FARMERS’. ASSOCIATION, 
New Stanton, Pa., June 4, 1962. 
Hon. JohN H. DENT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dent: Thank you for 
your letter of June 4, asking for my ap- 
praisal of the NFO letter sent to you May 22. 

The letter stated: “Those who believe in 
so-called free markets and the elimination 
of the Government from the picture, they 
will for the first time have a chance to vote 
for this.” To me this is a gross untruth, the 
bill provides no realistic choice and I'm sure 
you're aware of the strong-arm tactics stipu- 
lated in the bill. In essence, farmers are 
given no choice; they either accept the Gov- 
ernment program of supply control or face 
the threat that the Government will dump 
millions of tons of grain on the market to 
depress prices. This does not sound like 
America to me. 

Of course, the NFO people are in the sur- 
plus part of the country and would have 
an advantage—they’re near the surplus sup- 
pliers and could buy all the cheap feed they 
could handle, Pennsylvania farmers would 
be adversely affected, as this cheap feed 
would encourage production in dairy, poul- 
try, and livestock in the western part of the 
country and would reduce our income. 

At the present time 95 percent of Penn- 
sylyania’s farmers feed all the feed grains 
they produce. We have no need for price 
supports and we certainly have no surplus of 
feed grains in this State. H.R. 11222 would 
cut our feed grain acreage to the place we 
would not be able to produce enough feed 
to feed our livestock. We're being paid 
$3.60 per hundredweight for milk; how are 
we going to be able to go to market and buy 
our feed grains? 

The administration's 1962 farm bill would 
be bad for all Pennsylvania and northeastern 
farmers, taxpayers, and consumers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. NANCY FUNK, 
Legislative Chairman. 

P.S.—I can certainly see this bill would 
be good for Government planners and supply 
managers who want their jobs to be bigger, 
last longer, and cost more money. 


bill. 
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JUNE 8, 1962. 
Re H.R. 11222 and S. 3225. 
Hon, Joun H. DENT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The farmers of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are greatly 
disturbed about the farm legislation now 
pending before the House. 

Several Pennsylvania farmers, Democrats 
and Republicans, devoted a good farming 
workday, June 6, to contacting their 
neighbors on H.R. 11222 and S. 3225 be- 
cause of the serious effect these bills would 
have on their farm operations, 

The results of the June 6 contacts were 
as follows: (1) 300 nonfarmers’ association 
members contacted—260 farmers paid $15 to 
join the Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association 
to help fight pending farm control 
legislation; (2) 1,600 Pennsylvania Farmers’ 
Association members contacted—1,550 Penn- 
sylvania Farmers’ Association members said 
they would ask their Congressmen to oppose 
bills and would explain how bills affect their 
farm operations. 

Typical comments: 

“I raised an average of 30 acres of feed 
grains in 1959-60; I have 50 acres planted 
this year; I feed all of my grain to my own 
livestock; this bill would reduce my feed 
grain acreage by about 20 acres; I would be 
prohibited from raising enough grain on my 
own farm to feed my own livestock; I could 
buy the needed grain but the high price 
supports would make my grain costs higher; 
price supports are of no value to me because 
I feed all of my grain; I just can’t believe 
that this is America; high price supports nat- 
urally encourage production—they wil 
never decrease production; I raised 12 acres 
of feed grain in 1959-60—I could not raise 
any more because my base is 12 acres under 
this legislation; the 25-acre exemption does 
not apply to me or to my neighbors because 
our base acreage is 15 acres—not 25 acres; 
all I ask is that I, as an American, be per- 
mitted the American privilege of producing 
enough feed for my own animals.” 

The vast majority of the farmers in Penn- 
sylvania are opposed to the farm legislation 
now pending before the House, Consumers 
should also be opposed; food costs will rise; 
farm program costs for storage could de- 
crease but these costs would be more than 
offset by payments to farmers—the net re- 
sult will be increased farm program costs to 
all taxpayers. 

The above information is for your use and 
serious consideration. As president of the 
largest organization in Pennsylvania, having 
an active membership comprised of people 
who earn over 50 percent of their income 
from farming, I urge your opposition to the 
farm bills now before the House. 

In a poll taken in the 2ist District of 
Pennsylvania, 87 of all who responded ex- 
pressed opposition. 


NEw ALEXANDRIA, PA., 
May 28, 1962. 
Congressman JOHN, H. DENT, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DENT: We, the under- 
signed, are writing to reaffirm, our opposi- 
tion to the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962, now know in its amended form as 
H.R. 12391. We ask that you vote to defeat 
this bull. 

Although the dairy section of this bill has 
had production quotas eliminated, we feel 
this bill, if passed, would be only one step 
from regulating dairy farmers with quotas 
as is stipulated for corn and wheat. 

Also no cost of ge pas a is eens = 
We think this figure 


For example, to perc bg the. ne atia 
which calls for payments for reduction of 
production, a large staff would have to be 
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maintained at taxpayers’ expense. We know 
only too well that dairymen are numerous 
and located in most every county in the 
United States. 

May we again urge your support for the 
two farm bills sponsored by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. These being 
H.R. 9722 and H.R. 10247, both introduced by 
FRANK CLARK and yourself. These bills at- 
tempt to achieve maximum results per 
dollar spent—a fact all taxpayers will 
appreciate. 

Sincerely yours, 

Hill Topper Advisory Council of the 
Westmoreland County Farmers’ As- 
sociation: Mrs. Olga Hamoch, James 
R. Hornock, Margaret G. Wolff, Mil- 
dred Walters, Jerome Eidemiller, 
James E. McQuaide, Virgil C. Walters, 
Boyd E. Wolff, Margaret McQuaide. 


PRESS RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF 
CONGRESSMAN JOHN H. DENT 

Congressman JoHN H. Dent, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, today called the Department 
of Interior to reject the Japanese bid for two 
70,000 horsepower hydraulic turbines for 
Yellow Tail Dam in Montana. The Allis- 
Chalmers Co., of York, Pa., was the lowest 
bidder. 

Dent said: 

“The time has long passed when we could 
allow the unrealistic 6 percent differential 
allowance by the American and foreign bids 
for Government procurement to stand in the 
way of American jobs—6-percent differential 
was established by President Eisenhower re- 
ducing the differential from an original 25 
percent which was in effect prior to the Eisen- 
hower administration. If a 25-percent dif- 
ferential was required to guarantee American 
equality in competition bidding with foreign 
production at that time, certainly a dif- 
ferential of 6 percent is unrealistic and an 
absolute guarantee that no American com- 
pany producing turbines already within the 
United States can hope to be successful in 
Government ment. 

“A practical competitive differential must 
be established by the President if we are not 
to endanger this industry. It is becoming 
apparent that the Government's latest in 
procuring foreign-made products is putting 
heavy pressure on private consumers within 
the United States to follow the lead of the 
Government,” stated DENT. 

“If private industries succumb to this pres- 
sure, the loss in American job and American 
production may create a national economic 
disaster,“ Dent concluded. 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, I doubt that there are a dozen 
Members of the House who have not dur- 
ing the past 12 months made speeches 
supporting the idea that the Govern- 
ment must “get out of agriculture” and 
return it to the workings of a free mar- 
ket. Yet when these beliefs were put 
to the test by the Harding amendment 
to H.R. 12391 only 79 Members voted in 
favor of a substantial step in that direc- 
tion. Iwas one of the 79. 

I have a tremendous respect for Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman, I 
think the Nation owes a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to anyone who is 
willing to tackle what I consider the sec- 
ond most difficult job in the country. He 
has displayed exceptional courage, initi- 
ative and good hard work in tackling a 
whole series of impossible problems. I 
do not wish to add to his troubles, but I 
believe this bill is a mistake. 

Our present agricultural programs, 
built in a patchwork fashion over the 
past 20 years, have utterly failed to re- 
solve our farm problems. I think the 
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taxpayers and urban consumers of this 
country—along with a majority of farm- 
ers—are fed up with these crazy, open- 
end, blank-check programs. I think it is 
time we reversed the trend and really 
started back toward a free market for 
agriculture instead of just talking about 
it. In my opinion the Government 
should resume as soon as possible its 
traditional role of serving farmers only 
through programs such as research, ex- 
tension agents, information, loan assist- 
ance, and rural electrification. 

As a nation we cannot long continue 
to produce 50 percent more farm prod- 
ucts that we can consume. At a time 
when our Federal budget is $6 billion out 
of balance we cannot afford to spend $3 
to $4 billion on programs which do not 
work. 

Sooner or later we are going to reduce 
our farm production to the level of de- 
mand. This will occur either first, 
through the imposition of farm controls 
which actually control; or, second, 
through the operations of a free market. 
I prefer the freedom route and will vote 
against H.R. 12391 for this reason. It 
was my thinking previously that the 
majority of the Members of Congress 
were not willing at this time to take any 
meaningful steps toward a free market; 
for this reason I supported the next best 
alternative—the Kennedy-Freeman bill 
which the House rejected last month. I 
refuse to support any further tempo- 
rary, or piecemeal, or voluntary pro- 
grams of the kind which pile up more 
surpluses and cost more billions. I hope 
the Congress in the next session will take 
a hard and realistic look at all of our 
farm programs. I hope we will never 
again enact sugar legislation which re- 
quires American consumers to pay more 
than twice the world market price. 

H.R. 12391 carries an estimated price 
tag of $2.4 billion. I refuse to buy it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not desire to yield any further time. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twelve Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962“. 

TITLE I—LAND-USE ADJUSTMENT 

Sec. 101. The Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act (49 Stat. 163), as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) by repealing subsections (b), (c), (d), 
(e), (f), and (g) of section 7; 

(2) by repealing subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 8; 

(3) by amending the first sentence of sub- 
section (b) of section 8 of said Act, as 
amended, by striking out the language 
“Subject to the limitations provided in sub- 
section (a) of this section, the” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word The“; and 

(4) by adding a new subsection at the end 
of section 16 of said Act to read as follows: 

“(e)(1) For the purpose of promoting the 
conservation and economic use of land, the 
Secretary, without regard to the foregoing 
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provisions of this Act, except those relating 
to the use of the services of State and local 
committees, is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments, to be carried out during such period 
not to exceed ten years as he may determine, 
with farm and ranch owners and operators 
providing for changes in cropping systems 
and land uses and for practices or measures 
to be carried out on any lands owned or 
operated by them for the purpose of con- 
serving and developing soil, water, forest, 
and wildlife resources. Such agreements 
shall include such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may deem desirable to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this subsection and 
may provide for payments, the furnishing of 
materials and services, and other assistance 
in amounts determined by the Secretary to 
be fair and reasonable, in consideration of 
the obligations undertaken by the farm and 
ranch owners and operators and the rights 
acquired by the Secretary: Provided, That 
agreements for the establishment of tree 
cover may not provide for annual payments 
with respect to such land for a period in 
excess of five years. 

“(2) No agreement shall be entered into 
under this subsection covering land with 
respect to which the ownership has changed 
in the two-year period preceding the first 
year of the contract period unless (a) the 
new ownership was acquired by will or suc- 
cession as a result of the death of the previ- 
ous owner, (b) the land becomes a part of 
an existing farm or ranch, or (e) the land 
is combined with other land as a farming or 
ranching enterprise which the Secretary de- 
termines will effectuate the purposes of the 
p : Provided, That this provision shall 
not prohibit the continuation of an agree- 
ment by a new owner after an agreement 
has once been entered into under this sub- 
section. 

“(3) The Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of ten- 
ants and sharecroppers, including provision 
for sharing, on a fair and equitable basis, in 
payments under this subsection. 

“(4) The Secretary may agree to such 
modification of agreements previously en- 
tered into as he may determine to be desir- 
able to carry out the p of this 
subsection or to facilitate the practical ad- 
ministration of the program carried out 
pursuant to this subsection. 

“(5) The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as he determines necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this subsection. 

“(6) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this subsection.” 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 31 of title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 
525), as amended, is amended by striking out 
“Including the retirement of lands which are 
submarginal or not primarily suitable for 
cultivation,” and by inserting following 
“natural resources,” the phrase “protecting 
fish and wildlife,” and by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting 
„ but not to build industrial parks or estab- 
lish private industrial or commercial 
enterprises.” 

(b) Section 32 of title III of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act as amended, is 
amended by amending subsection (e) 
thereof to read as follows: 

(e) to cooperate with, enter into agree- 
ments with or to furnish financial or other 
aid to, any Federal, State, territorial, or any 
other agency, governmental or otherwise, in 
developing and carrying out plans for a pro- 
gram of land conservation and land utiliza- 
tion, to conduct surveys and investigations 
relating to conditions and factors affecting, 
and the methods of accomplishing most 
effectively the purposes of this title, and to 
disseminate information concerning these 
activities.” 

Sec 103. Section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 
666), as amended, is amended by striking out 
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“more than five thousand acre-feet of flood- 
water detention capacity” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “more than twelve thousand five 
hundred acre-feet of floodwater detention 
capacity”. 

Sec. 103. Section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tion 4 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 666), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) all of the cost of installing any 
portion of such works applicable to other 

except that any part of the con- 
struction cost (including engineering costs) 
applicable to flood prevention and features 
relating thereto shall be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government and paid for by the Secre- 
tary out of funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this Act; Provided, That, in addition 
to and without limitation on the authority 
of the Secretary to make loans or advance- 
ments under section 8, the Secretary may 
pay for any storage of water for anticipated 
future demands or needs for municipal or 
industrial water included in any reservoir 
structure constructed or modified under the 
provisions of this Act not to exceed 30 per 
centum of the total estimated cost of such 
reservoir structure where the local organiza- 
tion gives reasonable assurances, and there 
is evidence, that such demands for the use 
of such storage will be made within a period 
of time which will permit repayment of the 
cost of t ich water supply storage within the 
life of the reservoir structure: Provided jur- 
ther, That the local organization shall agree 
prior to initiation of construction or modi- 
fication of any reservoir structure including 
such water supply storage to repay the cost 
of such water supply storage for anticipated 
future demands: And provided further, That 
the entire amount of the cost paid by the 
Secretary for such water supply storage for 
anticipated future demands shall be repaid 
within the life of the reservoir structure but 
in no event to exceed fifty years after the 
reservoir structure is first used for the stor- 
age of water for water supply purposes, ex- 
cept that (1) no repayment of the cost of 
such water supply storage for anticipated 
future demands need be made until such 
supply is first used, and (2) no interest shall 
be charged on the cost of such water supply 
storage for anticipated future demands until 
such supply is first used, but in no case shall 
the interest-free perlod exceed ten years. 
The interest rate used for purposes of com- 
puting the interest on the unpaid balance 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of section 8.” 

Sec. 105. Section 5 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 
666), as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. (1) At such time as the Secretary 
and the interested local organization have 
agreed on a plan for works of improvement, 
and the Secretary has determined that the 
benefits exceed the costs, and the local organ- 
ization has met the requirements for par- 
ticipation in carrying out the works of im- 
provement as set forth in section 4, the local 
organization may secure engineering and 
other servicés, including the design, prepara- 
tion of contracts and specifications, award- 
ing of contracts, and supervision of con- 
struction, in connection with such works of 
improvement, by retaining or employing a 
professional engineer or engineers satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary or may request the Sec- 
retary to provide such services: Provided, 
That if the local organization elects to em- 
ploy a professional engineer or engineers, the 
Secretary shall reimburse the local organiza- 
tion for the costs of such engineering and 
other services secured by the local organiza- 
tion as are properly chargeable to such works 
of improvement in an amount not to ex- 
ceed the amount agreed upon in the plan 

-for works of improvement of any modifica- 
tion thereof: Provided further, That the 
Secretary may advance such amounts as may 
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be necessary to pay for such services, but 
such advances with respect to any works 
of improvement shall not exceed 5 per cen- 
tum of the estimated installation cost of 
such works. 

“(2) Except as to the installation of works 
of improvement on Federal lands, the Secre- 
tary shall not construct or enter into any 
contract for the construction of any struc- 
ture. 

“(3) Whenever the estimated Federal con- 
tribution to the construction cost of works 
of improvement in the plan for any water- 
shed or subwatershed area shall exceed $250,- 
000 or the works of improvement include 
any structure having a total capacity in ex- 
cess of twenty-five hundred acre-feet, the 
Secretary shall transmit a copy of the plan 
and the justification therefor to the Con- 
gress through the President. 

“(4) Any plan for works of improvement 
involving an estimated Federal contribution 
to construction costs in excess of $250,000 
or including any structure having a total 
capacity in excess of twenty-five hundred 
acre-feet (a) which includes reclamation or 
irrigation works or which affects public or 
other lands or wildlife under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, (b) 
which includes Federal assistance for flood- 
water detention structures, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Secretary of the Army, respectively, for his 
views and recommendations at least thirty 
days prior to transmission of the plan to the 
Congress through the President. The views 
and recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of the Army, if 
received by the Secretary prior to the ex- 
piration of the above thirty-day period, shall 
accompany the plan transmitted by the Sec- 
retary to the Congress through the President. 

“(5) Prior to any Federal participation in 
the works of improvement under this Act, 
the President shall issue such rules and reg- 
ulations as he deems necessary or desirable 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, and 
to assure the coordination of the work au- 
thorized under this Act and related work 
of other agencies, including the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of the 
Army.” 

Sec. 106. The last proviso of section 7 of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, 68 Stat. 666, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “Provided 
further, That in connection with the eleven 
watershed improvement programs authorized 
by section 13 of the Act of December 22, 
1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended and sup- 
plemented, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to prosecute additional works of 
improvement for the conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and disposal of water in 
accordance with the provisions of section 4 
of this Act or any amendments hereafter 
made thereto”. 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered by titles, and that title 1 be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 24, 
after them“ insert “and regularly used in 
the production of crops (including crops 
such as tame hay, alfalfa, and clovers, which 
do not require annual tillage, and including 
lands covered by conservation reserve con- 
tracts under subtitle B of the Soil Bank 
Act).” 
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go committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to title I. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss: Page 2, 
line 13, after line 12, strike out lines 13, 14, 
and 15, and insert the following: 

“(4) by adding the following new subsec- 
tions at the end of section 16 of said Act: 

„e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
not enter into an agreement in the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota 
to provide financial or technical assistance 
for wetland drainage on a farm under the 
authority of this Act, if the Secretary of the 
Interior has made a finding that wildlife 
preservation will be materially harmed on 
that farm by such drainage and such finding, 
identifying specifically the farm and the 
land on that farm with respect to which the 
finding was made, has been filed with the 
Secretary of Agriculture within 90 days after 
the filing of the application for drainage 
assistance: Provided, That, in States where 
the acquisition of wetlands has been ap- 
proved by the State, the limitation against 
offering such financial and technical assist- 
ance shall terminate one year after the date 
on which the adverse finding of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was filed unless during 
that time an offer has been made by the 
Secretary of the Interior or a State govern- 
ment agency to lease or to purchase the 
wetland area from the owner thereof as a 
waterfowl resource. The provisions of this 
subsection shall become effective August 1, 
1962. 

(1) (1) For the purpose of promoting the 
conserva- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to my colleague 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Am I 
correct in saying that this is the same 
bill that passed the House last year by 
unanimous consent and is over in the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture at the 
present time? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct; with 
very minor technical exceptions, it is 
identical. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to assure the 
gentleman that I am making every ef- 
fort I can to get it out of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, This is the same 
bill that passed the House by unanimous 
consent a year ago and is now over in 
that committee and I hope that the 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee will try to help to get it out of that 
committee. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr, Chairman, I might 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that this amendment which I am offer- 
ing today passed this body by an over- 
whelming vote as recently as June 20 but, 
of course, disappeared with the failure 
of passage of the first farm bill itself. 
It is also quite correct, as my colleague 
has said, that this amendment, in bill 
form, unanimously passed the House last 
September 1961, but has unfortunately 
been before the other body ever since 
without any action having taken place. 

I regret to say that unless we can bring 
it before them in a conference report, I 
do not anticipate that action will be tak- 
en. I can think of no conservation 
measure more important than to end the 
indiscriminate payment of taxpayers’ 
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subsidies to farmers, particularly in the 
prairie area, to drain the last vestiges of 
wet lands where our ducks and geese on 
the North American Continent are bred. 

A recent report from the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service shows that the pop- 
ulation of American waterfowl is at an 
11-year low already, as the result of the 
subsidization of land drainage projects. 
More than half of these breeding places 
have been drained in the last 10 years. 
So I think it is important that a measure 
directed at preserving one of our great 
American resources, our wild waterfowl, 
that annually bring so much joy not only 
to the hunter and naturalist but to 
every American family, should be en- 
acted. 

Mr. GATHINGS. If the gentleman 
will yield, I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of the gentleman’s amendment. The 
Committee on Agriculture approves it, 
and I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his amendment and 
support it wholeheartedly. I hope the 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, POAGE. I want to explain to the 
House that I was the chairman of the 
subcommittee that heard the testimony 
on this subject. We reported it favor- 
ably. I voted for this proposition each 
time it has come before us. I think it is 
a sound and proper approach. However, 
I do not think that this farm bill should 
be made a vehicle on which to attach all 
of the desirable proposals that each and 
every Member of the House has with any 
hope of passing a farm bill. It will be 
the purpose at least of the leadership 
of the committee to oppose all amend- 
ments which are brought before us. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
think that purpose is very commendable. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 
I think the passage of a farm bill at this 
time happens to be of even greater im- 
portance than the passage of the wet- 
lands bill. I supported the wetlands 
bill. I will support it again when it is 
before us in proper form. But I do not 
believe that it is the proper thing to try 
to put all of these measures on this bill. 
The only comfort I get out of this is 
that it is obvious that there are Mem- 
bers of the House who now believe that 
the farm bill is going to pass. They see 
that this is something that is going to 
happen this afternoon and think that 
this is a good chance to try to tie some- 
thing to the bill and get passed what 
they have not been able to get passed 
otherwise. I would not say this wetlands 
bill could not pass on its merits, because 
I think it has merit to pass. 

Mr. REUSS. As the gentleman says, 
he has been considerate and unflagging 
in his effort to help me on this amend- 
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ment, which is now an old chestnut, be- 
cause I have been putting it in for 4 
years. At the same time, I am sure the 
gentleman was not referring to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin when he talked 
about people who were looking for a free 
ride on a bill.to get legislation through, 
because this farm bill before us has 
among its statement of purposes to 
conserve natural resources,” and I can- 
not imagine anything more dedicated to 
conserving natural resources than a bill 
to conserve waterfowl. 

Mr. POAGE. It is entirely in order, 
and very harmonious with the purposes 
of this bill. But there are many amend- 
ments, some that I wanted on this bill 
and wanted desperately, but I could not 
get them. I am not going to offer them 
on the floor of the House because some 
do not want my amendments or they 
would have been in the bill. That is 
true of every one of you who has an 
amendment. Some do not want your 
amendment or it would have already 
been the law no matter what it is. Let us 
this afternoon make a decision on 
whether we are going to pass a farm bill 
or whether we are going to try to pass 
somebody's special idea. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, with that same logic 
we should not have brought the bill up, 
because some people do not want the 
whole bill, 

Mr. POAGE. It is perfectly true that 
some people do not want the whole bill, 
but I am one of those who believe that 
the passage of a farm bill is of para- 
mount importance. 

In order to get a farm bill, many of us 
on both sides have made serious conces- 
sions. I want to say now while I have 
the opportunity that I think my col- 
league the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven] and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quiz] have made conces- 
sions. I think that on this side we have 
made concessions. I think we are doing 
the thing that is necessary to get this 
type of legislation, and unless we are 
able to keep the big objective in mind 
rather than seeking to do the little 
things, no matter how meritorious they 
may be, we are going to wind up here 
failing to do the big thing. 

Mr. HOEVEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I want to concur in the statement 
made by the gentleman from Texas. I 
have an amendment which I consider to 
be very important, which I proposed to 
the feed grain section, both in the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House 
when we considered the omnibus farm 
bill. Although it has a great deal of 
merit, I am not offering it at this time. 
As I said earlier in my remarks from the 
well of the House a while ago, it is my 
sincere hope that we would keep this 
bill within reasonable bounds and not 
tie a lot of amendments to it which would 
make it very difficult for us to act in the 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr,Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
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and twelve Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Reuss]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (the Chair being in doubt) there 
were—ayes 30, noes 51. 

Mr. REUSS: Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous. consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association is op- 
posed to this farm bill first, because of 
the costs. The so-called emergency 
wheat and feed grain programs have been 
expensive. Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman has estimated the cost of a 
program for 1963 at $2,400 million. 

In Pennsylvania, 17 farmers received 
payments of $151,835 for reducing their 
feed grain acreage in 1961. The farms 
receiving this money were large farms 
and incorporations, not “average” 
farmers. 

The feed grain program is supposed 
to, but in practice does not, benefit the 
so-called small or even the average 
farmer. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the Pennsyl- 
vania farmers are opposed to this bill be- 
cause in Pennsylvania, most of our feed 
grain is fed to livestock. Government 
programs, therefore, merely stimulate 
production encouraging some farmers to 
raise grain for Government storage 
which costs all taxpayers. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania 
farmers have a great fear, and rightly 
so, because of what might happen in a 
legislative conference. The House has 
already defeated one bad farm bill. The 
Senate has passed a bill nearly identical 
to the House-defeated measure, If the 
House were to pass H.R. 12391, it would 
go to a Senate-House conference com- 
mittee. 

According to reports it was pointed out 
that House leaders expect to approve 
a revised farm measure extending for 
another year the emergency wheat and 
feed grain programs. Certain sources 
immediately pointed out that “this then 
can be used as a vehicle to salvage 
many sections of the administration bill 
which passed the other body only to be 
beaten in the House.” 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the real fear 
of the Pennsylvania Farmers Associa- 
tion. All of the House efforts could be 
washed down the drain if H.R. 12391 is 
adopted. 

I, therefore, urge the House to defeat 
H.R. 12391. Rather than have this kind 
of a bill become law, the Pennsylvania 
farmers desire that no new farm legis- 
lation be passed at this session. The act 
of 1958 would then go into effect for 
corn and other feed grains in 1963. If 
given opportunity to work, this program 
would be preferable to the costly and 
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ineffective emergency feed grain pro- 
gram. 

If no legislation is enacted and wheat 
support prices are allowed to remain at 
the minimum permitted under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949—and already an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the 1963 crop—there will be a reduc- 
tion in export costs on the order of $128 
million in addition to an estimated sav- 
ing of $345 million from the termination 
of land retirement payments. 

The dairy situation was improving un- 
til price supports were raised and pro- 
posals for milk quotas caused many pro- 
ducers to expand production beginning 
April 1 this year. It would be far better 
to permit the program to operate with- 
out further tinkering with the support 
level than to adopt an unworkable pro- 
gram which moves in the direction of 
compulsory milk quotas. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the 
members of the Pennsylvania Farmers’ 
Association, and taxpayers everywhere, 
I want to emphasize that under present 
conditions the most constructive action 
that can be taken is for the House to 
reject H.R. 12391. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 5, 
line 15, strike out section 103. 

Renumber the following sections. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, on 
March 11, 1954, the original bill known 
as the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act was before the House. 
On that date the chaiman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Hope, stated that the Flood 
Control Act of 1936, which was being 
amended by this bill, would not affect 
any of the 11 projects which had 
already been started under that origi- 
nal act, and that the purpose of this 
bill was only soil treatment of very small 
dams on small watersheds at the heads of 
the tributaries. There was absolutely 
no conflict between the Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

If you will look at the amendment you 
will find that what they intend to do is 
to increase the authority of the Water- 
shed Protection Act by allowing them to 
increase the size of the reservoirs, They 
are going to jump from 5,000 acre-feet 
to 12,500 acre-feet. In other words, 
what they are now doing is just what 
some of us predicted in 1954 they would 
be doing with this Watershed and Flood 
Protection Act, and that is getting into 
conflict with the Army Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not have the in- 
formation before me, but I am under the 
impression that the Army Engineers 
have agreed to this recommendation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I went back and looked 
when the proceedings on the Watershed 
Act of 1954 were had and the gentleman 
from North Carolina wondered where I 
got the information when I read the 
record and the Army Engineers’ recom- 


mendations in 1954. At that time they 
predicted that this is just what the 
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Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act would do. 

What you are doing is creating a third 
agency of Government to actually be in 
competition with the Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr, COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I understand that the Corps of 
Army Engineers joined with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in recommending this 
action. This matter came to my com- 
mittee by the recommendation of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would still say that 
despite the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture wants it, it is just what some 
of us predicted they would be doing. 
They are creating another agency down- 
town to go around all over the country 
and build bigger dams. If you pass 
this, mark my word, the next time you 
bring a farm bill up here instead of this 
being confined to the small watersheds 
at the heads of tributaries, you will be 
asked to go down these streams and build 
bigger dams. This is the worst duplica- 
tion of Government effort I have seen. 

In 1954 you created a third agency. 
They are not satisfied with the size that 
they were given and now they want to 
become as big as the Corps of Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Those of us on the 
subcommittee dealing with Public Law 
566 I think are perfectly aware of the 
fact that there is a close relationship 
between the Corps of Engineers and the 
jurisdiction of this Public Law 566. We 
have very diligently tried to keep these 
projects very much in the upstream wa- 
tershed area. 

This recommendation came to the 
committee, as the chairman has said, as 
an administration recommendation. 
The subcommittee that considered this, 
after going over the many projects 
which we have reviewed, felt that step- 
ping up the size of these reservoirs was 
not in serious conflict with the corps, 
because we felt that the total program 
kept us very well within the upper por- 
tions of these watersheds. I appreciate 
the gentleman may have a different 
viewpoint, but certainly it is not the in- 
tention of the committee that this 
change will be a major change or that 
it will attempt to go farther downstream. 

Mr. SAYLOR. What the gentleman 
is saying is that an increase of 2% times 
in the size of the reservoir you are going 
to build will have no effect? This I do 
not believe. I hope this section will be 
stricken from the bill. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my great 
pleasure for the last 25 years or more 
to work with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in the great job they have done for 
all of the American people. 

There was a time when the Army 
Engineers did not cooperate fully with 
the Soil Conservation Service. But that 
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day has passed. The Army Engineers 
and the Soil Conservation Service are 
now working hand in glove to do a good 
job for America. 

The Army Engineers only operate on 
navigable streams. These amendments 
simply provide that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service under the Watershed Act, 
which is so popular in America, will have 
the authority to build low dams on small 
streams and just on small tributary 
streams. It simply makes the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Army Engi- 
neers more effective in the flood-control 
and soil-conservation program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. ; 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] for 
the last 20 years or more has been one 
of the leaders relative to watershed pro- 
tection, and I believe the Members of the 
House should listen to him today. Cer- 
tainly the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAY- 
LOR] should be defeated. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, H. 
Cart ANDERSEN, is one of the coauthors 
of the Watershed Act. He knows this 
amendment is not in the best interests 
of our country. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. There is another leader 
in the soil-conservation field, and a good 
one, Bos Poace. I am happy to yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the Soil Con- 
servation Service has approved this sec- 
tion, and the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proves it, and they told us that the Army 
Engineers had agreed to this. 

Mr. JENSEN. Les. 

Mr. POAGE. The proposal here is to 
deny to the Soil Conservation Service 
ee right to build dams of 12,500 acre- 

eet. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. With the idea that 
somebody else will build them. 

Can the gentleman tell us how many 
of less than 12,500 acre-feet the Army 
Engineers have built? 

Mr. JENSEN. Very few. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Savior]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II-——-AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 201. Title IV of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 401 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“It is also the purpose of this title to stimu- 
late and increase the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for dollars through long- 
term supply agreements and through the 
extension of credit for the purchase of such 
commodities, by agreements either with for- 
eign nations or with the private trade, there- 
by assisting the development of the econ- 
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omies of friendly nations and maximizing 
dollar trade. 

(2) Section 402 is amended— 

(a) by inserting the words “including fi- 
nancial institutions acting in behalf of such 
nations” after the words “friendly nations”; 
and 

(b) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: In furtherance of the 
purpose of maximizing dollar sales through 
the private trade, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to enter into sales agree- 
ments with foreign and United States private 
trade under which he shall undertake to pro- 
vide for the delivery of surplus agricultural 
commodities over such periods of time and 
under the terms and conditions set forth in 
this title.” 

(3) Section 403 is amended— 

(a) by deleting the words “approximately 
equal” from the last sentence thereof and 
substituting therefor the word reasonable“; 
and 

(b) by inserting after the word “agree- 
ment” in the last sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing: “except that the date for beginning 
such annual payments may be deferred for 
a period not later than two years after such 
date of last delivery;” 

(4) Section 405 is amended to read as 
follows: “In entering into such agreements, 
the Secretary may enter into agreements 
with other exporting nations of such com- 
modities for their participation in the supply 
and assistance program herein authorized on 
a proportionate and equitable basis.” 

(5) Section 406 is amended by inserting 
after the word “Sections” the following: 
“101 (b) and (c)”. 

Sec. 202. Section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by inserting in clause (4) after the words 
“needy persons” the words “and in non- 
profit school-lunch programs”. 

Sec. 203. Section 308 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, is further amended by 
inserting after the words “needy persons” 
the words “and in nonprofit school-lunch 
programs”. 

Sec. 204. Section 9 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 6, 1958 (Public Law 85-931), is amended 
by inserting after the words “needy persons” 
the words “and in nonprofit school-lunch 
programs”. 

Sec. 205. Commodities may be donated for 
school-lunch programs outside the United 
States only if the Secretary receives assur- 
ance satisfactory to him that there will be 
student participation in the financing of 
such programs on the basis of ability to pay 
comparable to that required in school-lunch 
programs in the United States. Such pro- 
grams shall not extend beyond June 30, 1964. 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that title II be con- 
sidered as having been read and open for 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments to title II, the Clerk will 
read title III. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I1I—COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
Subtitle A—1963 feed grain program 

Sec. 301. Section 105 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out of 
subsection (a) the figure 65“ and insert- 
ing “50” and by adding at the end of sub- 
section (c) the following new paragraphs 
(5) and (6): 

“(5) The level of price support for the 
1963 crop of corn shall be established by 
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the Secretary at such level not less than 65 
per centum of the parity price therefor as the 
Secretary may determine. Price support for 
corn, grain sorghums, and barley shall be 
made available on not to exceed the normal 
production of the 1963 acreage of corn, grain 
sorghums, and barley of each eligible farm 
based on its average yield per acre for the 
1959 and 1960 crop acreage. 

“(6) The Secretary shall require as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support on the 
1963 crop of corn, grain sorghums, and bar- 
ley that the producer shall participate in 
the special agricultural conservation program 
for 1963 for corn, grain sorghums, and bar- 
ley to the extent prescribed by the Secre- 
tary: Provided, That no producer of malting 
barley shall be required to participate in 
such special agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for 1963 if such producer has previous- 
ly produced a malting variety of barley, 
plants barley only of an acceptable malting 
variety for harvest in 1963, does not know- 
ingly devote an acreage on the farm to 
barley in excess of 110 per centum of the 
average acreage devoted on the farm to 
barley in 1959 and 1960, and does not know- 
ingly devote an acreage on the farm to corn 
and grain sorghums in excess of the aver- 
age acreage devoted on the farm to corn 
and grain sorghums in 1959 and 1960.” 

Src. 302. Section 16 of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall formulate and 
carry out a special agricultural conservation 
program for 1963, without regard to provi- 
sions which would be applicable to the regu- 
lar agricultural conservation program, under 
which, subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines, conserva- 
tion payments in amounts determined by the 
Secretary to be fair and reasonable shall be 
made to producers who divert acreage from 
the production of corn, grain sorghums, and 
barley to an approved conservation use and 
increase their average acreage of cropland de- 
voted in 1959 and 1960 to designated soil- 
conserving crops or practices including sum- 
mer fallow and idle land by an equal 
amount: Provided, That the Secretary may 
permit such diverted acreage to be devoted to 
the production of guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunfiower, castor beans, other annual field 
crops except table vegetables for which price 
support is not made available, and flax, when 
such crops are not in surplus supply and will 
not be in surplus supply if permitted to be 
grown on the diverted acreage, subject to the 
condition that payment with respect to di- 
verted acreage devoted to any such crop shall 
be at a rate determined by the Secretary to 
be fair and reasonable, taking into consider- 
ation the use of such acreage for the produc- 
tion of such crops, but in no event shall the 
payment exceed one-half the rate which 
would otherwise be applicable if such acre- 
age were devoted to conservation uses and no 
price support shall be made available for the 
production of any such crop on such diverted 
acreage. Such special agricultural conserva- 
tion program shall require the producer to 
take such measures as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate to keep such diverted acre- 
age free from insects, weeds, and rodents. 
The acreage eligible for payments in cash or 
in an equivalent amount in kind under such 
conservation program shall be an acreage 
equivalent to 20 per centum of the average 
acreage on the farm planted to corn, grain 
sorghums, and barley in the crop years 1959 
and 1960 or up to twenty-five acres, which- 
ever is greater. Such payments in cash or in 
kind at the basic county support rate for the 
1962 crop in effect at the time payment rates 


for the special feed grain program for 1963 
are established, adjusted to reflect any 
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changes between the national support rates 
for the 1962 and 1963 crops may be made on 
an amount of the commodity not in excess of 
45 per centum of the normal production of 
the acreage diverted from the commodity on 
the farm based on its adjusted average yield 
per acre for the 1959 and 1960 crop acreage. 
Payments in kind only may be made by the 
Secretary for the diversion of up to an addi- 
tional 30 per centum of the average acreage 
on the farm planted to corn, grain sorghums, 
and barley, in the crop years 1959 and 1960. 
Payments in kind on such additional acreage 
may be made at the basic county support 
rate for the 1962 crop in effect at the time 
payment rates for the special feed grain pro- 
gram for 1963 are established, adjusted to re- 
flect any changes between the national sup- 
port rates for the 1962 and 1963 crops on an 
amount of the commodity not in excess of 
50 per centum of the normal production of 
the acreage diverted from the commodity on 
the farm based on its adjusted average yield 
per acre for the 1959 and 1960 crop acreage. 
The Secretary may make such adjustments 
in acreage and yields for the 1959 and 1960 
crop years as he determines necessary to cor- 
rect for abnormal factors affecting produc- 
tion, and to give due consideration to tillable 
acreage, crop rotation practices, type of soil, 
soil and water conservation measures, and 
topography. The Secretary may also make 
such adjustments in yields as he determines 
necessary to refiect any increases in yields 
since the 1959 and 1960 crop years as 
the result of the adoption or the im- 
provement of an irrigation system if 
such improvement or adoption of such 
irrigation system was made prior to the effec- 
tive date of this sentence but such adjust- 
ment in yields shall apply only to payments 
with respect to acreage diverted pursuant to 
the requirements of section 105(c) (6) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. To the 
extent that a producer proves the actual 
acreages and yields for the farm for the 1959 
and 1960 crop years, such acreages and yields 
shall be used in making determinations. The 
Secretary may make not to exceed 50 per 
centum of any payments to producers in ad- 
vance of determination of performance. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subsection (g)(1), barley shall not be in- 
eluded in the program for a producer of 
malting barley as described in section 105 
(e) (6) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 who 
participates only with respect to corn and 
grain sorghums and does not knowingly de- 
vote an acreage on the farm to barley in ex- 
cess of 110 per centum of the average acre- 
age devoted on the farm to barley in 1959 
and 1960. 

“(2) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary to carry out 
this section 16(g). Obligations may be in- 
curred in advance of appropriations therefor 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized to advance from its capital funds 
such sums as may be necessary to pay admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with such 
program during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and to pay such costs as may be 
incurred in carrying out section 303 of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. 

“(3) The Secretary shall provide by regu- 
lations for the sharing of payments under 
this subsection among producers on the 
farm on a fair and equitable basis and in 
keeping with existing contracts.” 

Sec. 303, Payments in cash shall be made 
by Commodity Credit Corporation and pay- 
ments in kind shall be made through the 
issuance of negotiable certificates which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem 
for feed grains and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall, in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary, assist 


program for 1963 authorized by this Act. 
In the case of any certificate not presented 


demption shall be deducted from the value 
of the certificate. 

Sec. 304, Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary may place such 


in the supply of corn, grain sor- 
ghums, or barley. 


Subtitle B—1963 wheat program 


Sec. 310. Section 334(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding a new subparagraph (3) 
to read as follows: 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, each old or new farm acreage allot- 
ment for the 1963 crop of wheat as deter- 
mined on the basis of a minimum national 
acreage allotment for fifty-five million acres 
shall be reduced by 10 per centum.” 

Sec. 311. (a) In lieu of the provisions of 
item (1) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C, 1340(1)), 
the following provisions shall apply to the 
1963 crop of wheat: 

“(1) If a national marketing quota for 
wheat is in effect for the marketing year, 
farm marketing quotas shall be in effect for 
the crop of wheat which is normally har- 
vested in the calendar year in which such 
marketing year begins. The farm marketing 
quota for such crop of wheat shall be the 
actual production of the acreage planted to 
such crop of wheat on the farm less the farm 
marketing excess. The farm marketing ex- 
cess shall be an amount equal to twice the 
normal yield of wheat per acre established 
for the farm multiplied by the number of 
acres of such crop of wheat on the farm in 
excess of the farm acreage allotment for such 
crop unless the producer, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary and 
within the time prescribed therein, estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary the 
actual production of such crop of wheat on 
the farm. If such actual production is so 
established, the farm marketing excess shall 
be such actual production less the actual 
production of the farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment based upon the average yield per acre 
for the entire wheat acreage on the farm: 
Provided, however, That the farm marketing 
excess shall not be larger than the amount 
by which the actual production, so estab- 
lished, exceeds the normal production of the 
farm wheat acreage allotment.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
item (2) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340(2)), 
the rate of penalty on wheat of the 1963 
crop shall be 65 per centum of the parity 
price per bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the 
calendar year in which such crop is har- 
vested. 

(c) In lieu of the provisions of item (3) 
of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 1340 (3)), the follow- 
ing provisions shall apply to the 1963 crop of 
wheat: 

“(3) The farm marketing excess for wheat 
shall be regarded as available for marketing, 
and the penalty and the storage amount or 
amounts of wheat to be delivered to the 
Secretary shall be computed upon twice the 
normal production of the excess acreage. If 
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the farm marketing excess so computed is 
adjusted downward on the basis of actual 
production as heretofore provided the differ- 
ence between the amount of the penalty or 
storage computed on the basis of twice the 
normal production and as computed on ac- 
tual production shall be returned to or al- 
lowed the ucer or a corresponding ad- 
justment made in the amount to be delivered 
to the Secretary if the producer elects to 
make such delivery. The Secretary shall 
issue under which the farm mar- 
keting excess of wheat for the farm shall be 
stored or delivered to him. Upon failure 
to store, or deliver to the Secretary, the farm 
marketing excess within such time as may 
be determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary the penalty computed as 
aforesaid shall be paid by the producer. Any 
wheat delivered to the Secretary hereunder 
shall become the property of the United 
States and shall be disposed of by the Sec- 
retary for relief purposes in the United 
States or friendly foreign countries or in such 
other manner as he shall determine will di- 
vert it from the normal channels of trade 
and commerce.” 

(d) Item (7) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended (7. U.S.C. 
1340 (7)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota on any crop 
of wheat shall not be applicable to any farm 
on which, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, the actual acreage planted to 
wheat for harvest of such crop does not 
exceed fifteen acres: Provided, however, 
That a farm marketing quota on the 1962 
and 1963 crops of wheat shall be applicable 
to any farm on which the acreage of wheat 
exceeds the smaller of (1) thirteen and five- 
tenths acres, or (2) the highest number of 
acres actually planted to wheat on the farm 
for harvest in any of the calendar years 
1959, 1960, or 1961.” 

(e) Section 336 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1336), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision hereof, farmers who have not pro- 
duced in excess of thirteen and five-tenths 
acres of wheat in at least one of the years 
1959, 1960, or 1961 shall not be eligible to 
vote in the referendum conducted with re- 
spect to the national marketing quota for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1963.” 

Sec. 312. Price support for the 1963 crop 
of wheat shall be made available, as provided 
in section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, except that price support 
shall be made available only to cooperators, 
only in the commercial wheat-producing 
area, and if marketing quotas are in effect 
for the crop of wheat, wheat of such crop 
shall be eligible for price support only if 
the on the farm on which the 
wheat is produced participate in the special 
wheat program formulated under section 329 
to the extent prescribed by the Secretary. 

Sec. 313. (a) If marketing quotas are in 
effect for the 1963 crop of wheat, producers 
on any farm, except a farm on which a new 
farm wheat allotment is established for the 
crop, in the commercial wheat-producing area 
shall be entitled to payments determined as 
provided in subsection (b) upon compliance 
with the conditions hereinafter prescribed: 

(1) Such producers shall divert from the 
production of wheat an acreage on the farm 
equal to either (i) 10 per centum of the 
highest actual acreage of wheat planted on 
the farm for harvest in any of the years 
1959, 1960, or 1961: Provided, That such acre- 
age in each of such years did not exceed 
fifteen acres, or (ii) 10 per centum of the 
farm acreage allotment for the crop of wheat 
which would be in effect except for the re- 
duction thereof as provided in section 334(c) 
(3) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended. 

(2) Such diverted acreage shall be de- 
voted to conservation uses including sum- 
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mer fallow, approved by the Secretary, and 
such measures shall be taken as the Secre- 
tary may deem appropriate to keep such di- 
verted acreage free from insects, weeds, and 
rodents: Provided, That the Secretary may 
permit such diverted acreage to be devoted 
to the production of guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunflower, castor beans, and other annual 
fleld crops except table vegetables for which 
price support is not made available, and flax, 
when such crops are not in surplus supply 
and will not be in surplus supply if per- 
mitted to be grown on the diverted acreage, 
subject to the provisions of subsection (b) 
(4) of this section. 

(3) The total acreage of cropland on the 
farm devoted to soil-conserving uses, includ- 
ing summer-fallow and idle land, but ex- 
cluding the acreage diverted as provided 
above and acreage diverted under the spe- 
cial program for feed grains, shall not be 
less than the total average acreage of crcp- 
land devoted to soil-conserving uses, includ- 
ing summer-fallow and idle land on the farm 
in 1959 and 1960. Certification by the pro- 
ducer with respect to such acreage may be 
accepted as evidence of compliance with the 
foregoing provision. The total average acre- 
age devoted to soil-conserving uses, including 
summer-fallow and idle land, in 1959 and 
1960, shall be subject to adjustment to the 
extent the Secretary determines appropriate 
for abnormal weather conditions or other 
factors affecting production, established 
crop-rotation practices on the farm, changes 
in the constitution of the farm, participation 
in other Federal farm programs, or to give 
effect to the provisions of law relating to 
release and reapportionment or preservation 
of history, 

(4) If the diversion of acreage is made 
pursuant to the provisions of (1) () of this 
subsection (a), the actual acreage of wheat 
planted on the farm for harvest shall not 
exceed 90 per centum of the highest actual 
acreage of wheat planted on the farm for 
harvest in any of the years 1959, 1960, or 
1961; and if the diversion of is made 
pursuant to the provisions of (1) (ii) of this 
subsection (a), the farm shall be in com- 
pliance with the farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment. 

() (i) Upon compliance with the condi- 
tions prescribed in subsection (a) producers 
on the farm shall be entitled to payments 
which shall be made by Commodity Credit 
Corporation in cash or wheat equal to 45 
per centum of the value, at the estimated 
basic county support rate per bushel for 
Number 1 wheat for the county in which 
the farm is considered as being located for 
the administration of farm marketing quotas 
for wheat, of the number of bushels equal 
to the adjusted yield per acre of wheat for 
the farm, multiplied by the number of di- 
verted acres other than acres devoted to 
castor beans, guar, safflower, sunflower, or 
sesame, other annual field crops except table 
vegetables for which price support is not 
made available, or flax, payment for which 
shall be computed in accordance with sub- 
section (b) (4) of this section, 

(2) The Secretary may make such adjust- 
ments in yields for the 1959 and 1960 crop 
years as he determines necessary to correct 
for abnormal factors affecting production, 
and to give due consideration to tillable 
acreage, crop rotation practices, type of soil, 
soil and water conservation measures, and 
topography. The Secretary may also make 
such adjustments in yields as he determines 
necessary to reflect any increases in yields 
since the 1959 and 1960 crop years as the 
result of the adoption or the improvement 
of an irrigation system if such improvement 
or adoption of such irrigation system was 
made prior to the effective date of this 
sentence but such adjustment in yields shall 
apply only to payments with respect to 
acreage diverted pursuant to the require- 
ments of section 334(c) (3) of the Agricul- 
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tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
To the extent that a producer proves the 
actual yields for the farm for the 1959 and 
1960 crop years, such yields shall be used 
in making determinations. 

(3) The Secretary shall provide by regula- 
tions for the sharing of payments among 
producers on the farm on a fair and equitable 
basis. The medium of payment shall be 
determined by the Secretary. If payments 
are made in wheat, the value of the payments 
in cash shall be converted to wheat at the 
market price of wheat as determined by 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Wheat re- 
ceived as payment-in-kind may be marketed 
without penalty but shall not be eligible 
for price support. 

(4) Payment with respect to diverted acre- 
age devoted to castor beans, guar, safflower, 
sunflower, sesame, other annual field crops, 
except table vegetables for which price sup- 
port is not made available, or flax, in accord- 
ance with the proviso of subsection (a) (2) 
of this section, shall be at a rate determined 
by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable 
taking into consideration the use of such 
acreage for the production of such crops: 
Provided, That in no event shall the payment 
exceed one-half the rate which would other- 
wise be applicable if such acreage were 
devoted to conservation uses and no price 
support shall be made available for the pro- 
duction of any such crop on such diverted 
acreage. 

(e) (1) Producers who divert acreage on 
the farm under subsection (a) may divert 
additional acreage on the farm not in excess 
of the larger of four times the amount di- 
verted under subsection (a) or such acreage 
as will bring the total acreage diverted to 
ten acres: Provided, That the total acreage 
diverted under subsection (a) and this sub- 
section (c) shall not exceed the larger of (i) 
the highest actual acreage of wheat planted 
on the farm for harvest for any of the years 
1959, 1960, 1961, but not to exceed ten acres 
or (ii) the wheat acreage allotment. 

(2) Payments shall be made with respect 
to the acreage diverted under this subsec- 
tion (c) in accordance with the terms and 
conditions prescribed in subsection (a): 
Provided, That (i) 50 per centum shall be 
substituted for 45 per centum in computing 
the amount of the payment, (ii) the acreage 
diverted under this subsection (c) shall be 
added to and deemed to be acreage diverted 
under subsection (a) for the purposes of 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection (a), 
and (ili) if the diversion under subsection 
(a) is made pursuant to (1) (i) of said sub- 
section, the actual acreage planted to wheat 
for harvest on the farm, shall be reduced be- 
low the highest actual acreage of wheat 
planted on the farm for harvest in any of 
the years 1959, 1960, or 1961, by the total 
amount of acres diverted under subsection 
(a) and this subsection (c), or, if the diver- 
sion under subsection (a) is made pursuant 
to (1)(ii) of said subsection, the wheat 
acreage on the farm shall be reduced by the 
total amount of acres diverted under sub- 
section (a) and this subsection (c) below 
_whichever of the following acreages is the 
larger— 

(A) the farm acreage allotment for the 
crop of wheat which would be in effect ex- 
‘cept for the reduction thereof as provided 
in section 334 (c) (3) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended; 

(B) the highest actual acreage.of wheat 
planted on the farm for harvest for any of 
the years 1959, 1960, or 1961, but not to ex- 
ceed fifteen acres. 

(d) Any acreage diverted from the pro- 
duction of wheat to conservation uses for 
which payment is made under the program 
formulated pursuant to this section shall be 
in addition to any acreage diverted to con- 
servation uses for which payment is made 
under any other Federal program except that 
the foregoing shall not preclude the making 
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of cost-sharing payments under the agri- 
cultural conservation program or the Great 
Plains program for conservation practices 
carried out on any acreage devoted to soil- 
conserving uses under the program formu- 
lated pursuant to this section. 

(e) The Secretary may provide for adjust- 
ing any payment on account of failure to 
comply with the terms and conditions of 
the program formulated under this section. 

(f) Not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
payment to producers under this section may 
be made in advance of determination of 
performance. 

(g) The program formulated pursuant to 
this section may include such terms and 
conditions, in addition to those specifically 
provided for herein, as the Secretary deter- 
mines are desirable to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this section. 

(h) Wheat stored to avoid or postpone a 
marketing quota penalty under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 
and supplemented, shall not be released 
from storage for underplanting based upon 
acreage diverted under subsection (c) above, 
and in determining production of the crop 
of wheat for the purpose of releasing wheat 
from storage on account of underproduction 
the normal yield of the acres diverted from 
the allotment shall be deemed to be actual 
production of wheat. 

(i) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

(j) The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized to utilize its capital funds and 
other assets for the purpose of making the 
payments authorized herein and to pay ad- 
ministrative expenses necessary in carrying 
out this section during the period ending 
June 30, 1963. There is authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to pay such administrative expenses. 

(k) Section 334(e) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, relating 
to increased allotments for durum wheat, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “after reduction in the 
case of the 1962 crop as required by section 
334 (6) (2)“ and inserting the following: 
“after reduction as required by section 
334(c) (2) or (3)", and 

(2) by striking out “the special 1962 
wheat program formulated under section 124 
of the Agricultural Act of 1961” and insert- 
ing the following: “the special wheat pro- 
gram for such crop formulated under section 
124 of the Agricultural Act of 1961 or section 
329 of the Food and Agricultural Act of 
1962”. 

(1) Section 334 (1) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, relating 
to increased allotments in the Tulelake area 
in California, is amended— 

(1) by inserting the following sentence 
immediately following the seventh sentence 
thereof: “The special wheat program for- 
mulated under section 329 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962 shall not be applica- 
ble to any farm receiving an additional al- 
lotment under this subsection.”; and 

(2) by striking out of the last sentence the 
following: or 1963”. 


Subtitle C—Dairy 


Sec. 320. The current rate of production 
and marketing of milk in the continental 
United States, excluding Alaska, is such as 
will result in excessive and burdensome sup- 
plies of milk and other dairy products dur- 
ing the period ending June 30, 1963. 

In order to afford producers the oppor- 
tunity and the means by which they can 
on a compensated basis voluntarily adjust 
their marketings of milk during the period 
ending June 30, 1963, more nearly to equal 
demand and thus reduce Government pur- 
chases under its price support program, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
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through the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
to carry out for the period ending June 30, 
1963, an emergency dairy surplus reduction 
payments program as set forth in the fol- 
lowing sections of this subtitle. 

Sec. 321. The Commodity Credit. Corpora- 
tion is hereby authorized to make surplus re- 
duction payments to producers in conti- 
nental United States, excluding Alaska, who 
agree to reduce, during any one or more 
quarterly marketing periods starting Octo- 
ber 1, 1962, and ending June 30, 1963, their 
marketings to a level not (i) less than 10 
per centum or (ii) more than the larger of 
25 per centum or seven thousand five hun- 
dred pounds of milk below their normal mar- 
keting levels established pursuant to sec- 
tion 322 of this Act for each such quarterly 
marketing period: Provided, That Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, limit such agreements so 
as not to effect adjustments in any dairy 
district in excess of 10 per centum of the 
estimated total marketings by all producers 
in such district during the preceding mar- 
keting year. For this purpose, the Secretary 
shall divide the continental United States, 
excluding Alaska, into fifteen dairy districts 
each having therein approximately the same 
proportion of total milk production. Such 
payments shall not exceed (1) $2.50 per hun- 
dredweight of milk, basis 3.82 per centum 
butterfat content, (ii) such rates as the 
Secretary determines will effectuate volun- 
tary reduction in marketings by producers, 
or (iii) the cost of acquiring such milk in 
the form of dairy products had such milk 
been marketed. A producer who falls to re- 
duce his marketings to the extent required 
by his agreement shall be eligible to the sur- 
plus reduction payment on the quantity by 
which he actually reduced his marketings 
below his normal marketing level, provided 
he reduces by as much as 10 per centum of 
his normal marketing level, but the amount 
of such payment shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to 20 per centum of what 
would have been the payment on the quan- 
tity of milk which he failed to reduce. 
Agreements entered into hereunder may 
contain such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary determines necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of the emergency dairy surplus 
reduction payments program and to assure 
that a producer’s reduction in marketings 
is not offset through a transfer of his milk 
cows to another producer for the produc- 
tion and marketing of milk. 

Sec. 322. The Secretary shall establish a 
normal marketing level for each producer in 
the continental United States, excluding 
Alaska, who desires to enter into an agree- 
ment with Commodity Credit Corporation 
pursuant to section 321 of this Act. Such 
normal marketing level shall be the number 
of pounds of milk, or the number of pounds 
of milkfat, or such units of dairy products as 
the Secretary may deem appropriate for the 
administration of this subtitle which is the 
lower of (i) the producer's marketings during 
the calendar year 1961 or (ii) the Secretary’s 
estimate of what would be marketed in a 
calendar year by the producer based on the 
rate of his marketings when he enters into 
the agreement with Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, adjusted for seasonal variation. In 
establishing a normal marketing level, the 
Secretary shall make such adjustments in 
the producer's 1961 marketings as he deems 
necessary for food, drought, disease of herd, 
personal health, or other abnormal condi- 
tions affecting production or marketing, in- 
cluding the fact that the producer may have 
commenced production and marketing after 
January 1, 1961. A producer’s normal mar- 
keting level for the marketing year shall be 
apportioned by the Secretary among quar- 
terly marketing periods thereof in accordance 
with the producer’s marketing pattern in 
1961, subject to such adjustments as the 
Secretary determines necessary to enable the 
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producer to carry out his herd manage- 
ment plans for the marketing year, The 
quantity thus apportioned to a quarterly 
marketing period shall be the producer's 
normal marketing level for such period. 

Sec. 323. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
conversion factors as he deems necessary 
for use in determining the quantity of milk 
marketed by producers who market their 
milk in the form of farm-separated cream, 
butterfat, and other dairy products. 

Sec. 824. The quantity of milk reduced by 
a producer pursuant to his agreement under 
this Act shall be considered as having been 
produced and marketed by him for the pur- 
pose of determining his production or mar- 
keting history under any farm program in 
which such history may become a factor. 
A producer who moves from one area to 
another and there engages in the production 
and marketing of milk may take with him 
all or any portion of his normal marketing 
level, 

Sec. 325. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such regulations as are necessary for the 
enforcement and the effective administration 
of this subtitle. 

(b) Costs incurred in the carrying out of 
the provisions of this subtitle shall be borne 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
shall be considered as nonadministrative ex- 
penses of the Corporation. 

Sec. 326. Whenever normal marketing 
levels are established under this subtitle, 
notwithstanding any provision of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
(7 U.S.C. 601 et seq.), any order issued under 
section 8c thereof may in addition to the 
provisions in section 8c (5) and (7) con- 
tain provisions for an adjustment in the 
uniform price for producers receiving sur- 
plus reduction payments for marketings be- 
low thelr normal marketing level. Under 
such provisions the total payments to such 
producers under an order shall be equal to 
(1) the uniform price multiplied by their 
normal marketing level minus (2) the lowest 
class price under the order multiplied by 
the amount by which such producers have 
reduced marketings below their normal mar- 
keting level. In the computation of the 
uniform price there shall be included, at 
the lowest class price, the volume of milk 
upon which producers will be entitled to 
marketing adjustment payments. For the 
purposes of this section a producer's normal 
marketing level shall be apportioned on a 
monthly basis. In the case of a producer, 
part of whose normal marketing level. is 
based on marketings which were not subject 
to regulation under the order during the 
representative period, the Secretary shall ap- 
portion such producer’s normal marketing 
level in accordance with his deliveries of 
milk in such representative period and the 
reduction in deliveries from the amount ap- 
portioned to the marketing area shall be 
considered in the calculation of the uniform 
price and payment under such order. The 
incorporation of provisions in an order here- 
under shall be subject to the same proce- 
dural requirements of the Act as other pro- 
visions under section 80. 

Sec. 327. No person engaged in the pur- 
chase or handling of milk, milk fat, or dairy 
products shall discriminate against any pro- 
ducer who enters into an agreement with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation pursuant 
to this Act. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall not purchase dairy products 
from any person whom the Secretary deter- 
mines practices such discrimination. The 
several district courts of the United States 
shall have original jurisdiction to hear and 
determine controversies arising under this 
section, without regard to the amount in 
controversy, and to enjoin and restrain any 
person or persons from discriminating or 
conspiring to discriminate against any pro- 
ducer in violation of this section. 
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Sec. 328. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, whenever any price support or 
surplus removal operation for milk, butter- 
fat, or the products of such commodities is 
carried out through purchases of or loans on 
the products of milk or butterfat, the Sec- 
retary shall require, as a condition of such 
purchase or loan, certification that the milk 
or butterfat from which such product was 
made was acquired from producers at not 
less than the support price therefor. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 13, line 7, strike out 65“ and in- 
sert 90“, strike out 50“ and insert 80“, 
and following by“ insert “striking out the 
colon and the proviso thereof and by“. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Latta to the 
committee amendment: Page 13, line 7, 
strike out the figure 80“ and insert the 
figure 90“. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment that I discussed under 
general debate. It merely eliminates the 
figure of 80 percent which appears for 
the 1964 feed grain crop and inserts in 
lieu thereof the figure 90. I would pro- 
vide 90 percent of the previous 3-year 
average market price for the purpose 
of determining the price support rather 
than 80 percent. Permit me to recall 
a little history. Mr. Benson advocated 
90 percent and was condemned for it 
by the Democrats. Now these same 
Democrats, with the support of the 
Democratic administration, ask that this 
90 ag figure be reduced to 80 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
amendment, but I think the record 
ought to show that 80 percent means 
about 84 cents a bushel price support 
for corn or about 52 percent of parity, 
and that under my amendment 90 per- 
cent would mean price support of 94 
cents per bushel or 58 percent of parity. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. In 
other words, the gentleman feels that 
58 percent of parity is low enough. 

Mr. LATTA. I would put it in an- 
other way, that 52 percent of parity as 
proposed in the present bill is too low. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. Even 
58 percent is pitifully low. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
speak on this bill, because I thought we 
had made some progress. When we were 
considering the farm bill before this 
House a few weeks ago, we were con- 
fronted with the realistic proposition 
that if we had no legislation, we would 
revert to the 1958 Agricultural Act, oth- 
erwise known as the Benson feed grain 
program, which provides for unlimited 
production with a guaranteed support 
price of 65 percent of parity or 90 per- 
cent of the average 3 previous years, 
whichever is higher. 

Under the 1958 act you would have 
unlimited production, which would per- 
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mit a grower to use all that he could 
produce and then store and sell to the 
Government the remainder of the crop. 

Mr. Chairman, in committee Mr. 
FINDLEY, of Illinois, felt that this was too 
high. The Farm Bureau organization 
has felt down over the years that we 
should not have a rigid program, that we 
should have a flexible program, and they 
provided that it should be 90 percent 
of the average of the three past years. 
Putting it another way, it would be 10 
percent less than the year before. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] felt that that was 
too high and that it should be 80 percent, 
or 20 percent less than the average of 
the previous 3 years. If we are going to 
have controls, then we should have sup- 
port prices. If we have unlimited pro- 
duction we should not have supports 
and ask the taxpayers to pick up the 
tab. That is exactly what has happened 
under the 1958 program. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture assumed office, the biggest 
worry he had at that time was the fact 
that we were going to have surplus corn 
and wheat and feed grains stacked out 
all over this country for which we would 
not have warehouse facilities to take 
care of the unlimited production with 
the guaranteed support price. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been able to 
reverse that trend with a temporary pro- 
gram which has been voluntary, that 
has worked for 2 years, but which in 
itself is self-defeating if carried on over 
an extended period. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY], which I seconded, carried in 
the committee. This amendment is 
presently in the bill and provides for 
80 percent of the average of the past 
3 years. Now it is true that will 
bring us down to about 52.5 percent of 
parity starting in 1964. But you cannot 
have your cake and eat it too. That is 
exactly what the amendment calls for 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr, LATTA]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, ABBITT. I would like to say that 
I concur in what the gentleman is say- 
ing about this provision in the bill. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I appreciate it. 

Mr. ABBITT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to say that 
in my opinion this provision in the bill 
is one of the provisions in the bill that is 
a step in the right direction in attempt- 
ing to solve the storage problem. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. ABBITT. This is one of the main 
provisions in the bill so far as making 
a start looking toward reducing the 
storage bill. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that most of 
the Members have received a letter from 
the great Farm Bureau organization. 
They say it is too drastic. They oppose 
this amendment because it would make 
the transition from the present costly 
and ineffective programs to a free and 
prosperous agriculture more difficult. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I agree with the point 
of view taken by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS], and I am going 
to support the committee on this bill and 
oppose all amendments, even though 
there are amendments that I would like 
to offer. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we must keep 
in mind what we are trying to do here. 
First, with respect to feed grains, and 
second, with respect to wheat. Now 
what is the situation with respect to 
feed grains? We have a permanent law 
on the books known as the 1958 act which 
guarantees 65 percent of parity, or a 
little over a dollar a bushel, for unlim- 
ited production of corn and feed grains. 

The provision in the committee bill 
does not curtail production but it does 
two things that I think are important, 
In the first place, it discourages excess 
planting because it says to the farmer 
who grows an excessive amount of wheat 
that he is going to get less than he would 
get under the 1958 act. I think it is 
consistent with what has happened un- 
der many that as the support 
price is lowered the incentive to plant 
excessively is reduced. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, if there is ex- 
cess production and if the Government 
does have to take over a portion of the 
crop the cost to the Government will be 
less. It is simple arithmetic that when 
the Government takes over grain at 65 
percent of parity it will cost the Govern- 
ment more than it would cost to take 
over the same grain at 52 percent of 
parity. 

What is the situation with respect to 
wheat? We have a permanent law on 
the books with respect to wheat that 
allows commercial wheat growers to 
plant a national allotment of 55 million 
acres. The ability of the wheat farmer 
to produce wheat on an acre of land 
since that law went on the books has 
increased by at least 20 percent. The 
national allotment is too high. In addi- 
tion to that we have a 15-acre exemp- 
tion which allows any farmer, whether 
he has ever planted wheat before or not, 
to plant 15 acres and to put that wheat 
into the market in competition with 
wheat planted under acreage allotments. 

This bill is a long step in the right 
direction. It requires a mandatory cut 
of 10 percent in acreage allotments. 
Even though the support price for this 
1-year period will be higher, the take- 
over will be less. It does not make any 
difference what the price is, if the Gov- 
ernment does not have to take over any 
wheat it does not cost the Government 
anything. The important thing is that 
we are cutting down production, we are 
cutting down the need for the Govern- 
ment to take over the excess produc- 
tion of wheat and feed grains. This is 
one of the most important things that 
this Congress can do for the American 
farmer and for the American taxpayer. 

I hope sincerely that all of our col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in the 
interest of sound government will sup- 
port this bill without any crippling 
amendments, and let us be on our way 
in an effort to try at least to take a step 
toward solving this very important prob- 
lem. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to most 
of the debate this afternoon. I have 
not heard what we may expect if this 
bill is passed and goes to conference, 
and I wonder whether the chairman of 
the committee can tell us whether or not 
we may be confronted later on with the 
bill that was defeated some 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. I am 
quite certain that we will not be faced 
with that bill or anything like it. I said 
in my opening statement that I did not 
anticipate that we would bring any such 
bill as that back to the House. We shall 
do the best we can to sustain the bill as 
it goes out of this House. But everyone 
must appreciate that we cannot go to 
conference unless the Senate takes some 
action. Whether they will take action 
on this bill or not, I do not know. I as- 
sume they will. But if the Senate does 
not take action, we have discharged our 
responsibility to the farmer and to the 
Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. I am pleased to have 
that assurance from the gentleman, and 
Ithank him. I understand that he can- 
not speak for the conference, but it is 
reassuring to know that if this bill is 
passed the House will not likely be con- 
fronted with the one that was defeated 
here some time ago. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my colleague 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
every reason to believe that the con- 
ferees on the part of the House will sus- 
tain the position of the House if and 
when this bill is passed. Under the 
parliamentary procedure, the Senate bill 
having been tabled in the Committee on 
Agriculture, there is nothing to go to 
conference on at the present time. It 
will be necessary for the other body to 
act upon the House version of this legis- 
lation. 

It is my understanding that the bill 
will be laid on the Vice President’s table, 
and one objection will prevent it from 
being taken up. So it would seem to 
me that the bill of necessity must be 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and then they 
can work their will. I am very hopeful 
that the committee in the other body 
will accept the House version. If they 
do not, then the bill will go to confer- 
ence. I have every reason to believe that 
the House conferees will sustain the 
position of the House if this bill is passed 
in its present form. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement and his assurance. 

Speaking for myself, I intend to hold 
my nose and vote for this bill as the 
lesser of the evils. It would be my hope 
that the day will come soon when we 
have a farm bill that will make it pos- 
sible for American farmers to obtain the 
fair share of the national income. I 
want to see a cost-of-production farm 
bill with limitations upon pounds and 
bushels with cost-of-production prices 
paid in the marketplaces as consumers 
pay for all other products. I want to go 
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back to the old McNary-Haugen bill and 
bring it up to date. It was twice passed 
by Congress, and twice vetoed, I regret 
to say, by a Republican President. I say 
to you, if the McNary-Haugen bill had 
been in effect in the late 1920’s this Na- 
tion would never have been plunged into 
the depths of the depression of 1932. I 
am talking about the American farmer 
being paid cost-of-production prices, and 
in the marketplaces, for that portion of 
his production necessary to feed and 
clothe the people of this Nation. Today 
he continues to sell on a buyer’s market 
and he buys on the seller’s market. This 
bill will not provide the farmer with his 
rightful share of the national income 
but I am convinced it is preferable to a 
return to the 1958 act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Larra] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected, 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is probably the 
last major farm legislation to be con- 
sidered in the 87th Congress. As afresh- 
man Member of this body, I considered it 
a privilege and an honor to be assigned 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

I am one of four freshman Republi- 
cans on the committee, and I am sure I 
speak for all four in expressing our sin- 
cere appreciation to the senior minority 
member of the committee, the Honorable 
CHARLES B. HOEVEN, of Iowa. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven] has assisted freshman members 
of the committee far beyond the call of 
duty, and has opened the door of op- 
portunity to us. This is particularly true 
in my case. He has given me opportuni- 
ties which he could quite properly have 
reserved to a more senior member of the 
committee, including himself. I take this 
means of saying thanks, a very sincere 
one. 

Although this bill contains modifica- 
tions I myself offered in committee, I 
voted against approval in the committee 
because, in total, I feel it is bad for the 
farmers, bad for our private enterprise 
system in merchandising grain, bad for 
those who love freedom and oppose sup- 
ply management, and bad for all tax- 
payers. 

The modification of the 1958 act I 
sponsored, the amendment referred to 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS], leaves provision for 1964 in- 
complete. This modification would get 
away from artificial pricing of feed 
grains, and in my opinion—and, I be- 
lieve, in the opinion of most farmers— 
that is desirable. It is a move to 
strengthen the marketplace system. 
However, as I stated in committee be- 
fore the vote was taken, the Secretary 
would then have the power to release 
our big surplus stocks at less than mar- 
ket prices. A Secretary committed to the 
supply management approach, like Mr. 
Freeman, would thus have a marvelous 
opportunity to discredit the revised 1958 
act, and thereby weaken resistance to a 
supply management proposal like the one 
defeated by this body June 21. 
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In committee I urged further revision 
of the 1958 act to avoid this hazard. No 
action was taken, and that defect in 
regard to the 1964 program is one of 
the reasons I oppose this bill. 

If the modified 1958 program were 
coupled with a surplus disposal plan 
similar to my proposal, H.R. 8306, we 
would, I believe, have a sensible, direct 
and effective way to restore a market- 
place system in feed grains. 

My other reasons for opposing this 
bill are: 

First. The risk that Senate conferees 
may succeed yet this year in putting 
over a compromise which would pro- 
vide mandatory feed grains controls for 
1964, if not for 1963. The only way to 
avoid this risk is to pass no general 
farm bill this year. The lst session 
of the 88th Congress will afford op- 
portunity to tackle the farm problem 
once more, and perhaps by then the 
forces of freedom will be in a still 
stronger position. 

Second. Extension of the feed grains 
program for 1 more year will strengthen 
the position of the economic planners. 
It will mean 1 more year of a costly 
boondoggle, and will increase the hue 
and cry of those demanding a tough 
straitjacket control bill. 

Third. One more year of this program 
will prolong the misery of the private 
enterprise merchandising system which 
has served our grain industry so well 
through the years. This misery, caused 
by the administration of the feed grain 
program, has become so acute that 
Chicago longshoremen union leaders 
openly charged earlier this year there is 
@ group in the Department of Agricul- 
ture bent on destroying free enterprise. 

Fourth. The feed grains program is 
excessively costly. I cite no less an au- 
thority than Secretary Freeman, who 
says it will cost $1.2 billion if extended 
for 1963. If the accomplishment of this 
program is about the same as it was in 
its first full year of operation, taxpayers 
will have to pay about $4 for every dollar 
gain in reducing surplus stocks. 

Surplus reduction amounted to about 
233 million bushels in corn equivalent 
in 1961, at a cost of about $1 billion. 
That figures about $4 for every bushel 
cutback, and corn is worth about $1 a 
bushel on the market. 

Fifth. The dairy section would get 
the dairy industry in a still worse mess 
than feed grains, because of the difficulty 
the Secretary will have in keeping track 
of elusive dairy cows. The slippage un- 
der the feed grains program amounted 
to $150 million in the first year of opera- 
tion, and the slippage ratio would un- 
doubtedly be still worse in the proposed 
dairy section. 

Mr. Chairman, we are entering in the 
final stages of the consideration of farm 
legislation in 1962. I am fearful of the 
consequences. 

H.R. 12391 is a hodgepodge of ideas, 
time and time again. 

One June 8, 1962, the Friday before 
the debate of H.R. 11222 by the House— 
which was defeated by the House of Rep- 
resentatives—Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman transmitted to every Member 
of Congress a letter with attachments, 
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in which he condemned severely the ex- 
tension of the emergency wheat and feed 
grain programs, He inserted a table on 
page 2 of a letter to Chairman CooLey— 
which was a part of the attachment— 
showing that an extension of the 1961- 
62 emergency program would cost $2,417 
million, that is, $1,200 million for the 
feed grain program, and $1,217 million 
for the wheat program. 

During the debate in the Senate on 
the administration supply-management 
control program Senator ELLENDER 
pointed out time and time again how 
expensive and unsatisfactory these tem- 
porary programs were. It is strange that 
one week Mr. Freeman condemned this 
program and the next week he recom- 
mended its passage. 

Obviously, it is the plan of the admin- 
istration forces to get to conference with 
the Senate and agree to a simple 1-year 
extension of the emergency. wheat and 
feed grain program as contained in H.R. 
12391, with the proviso that a permanent 
control program for wheat and feed 
grain be effective in 1964 and thereafter. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has in- 
dicated that the proposed dairy section 
will save the Federal Government some 
$65 million. This is incredible when 
one looks at the facts. The provisions 
of subtitle C simply pay a farmer to re- 
duce his milk production, but there is 
nothing to prevent this same farmer 
from selling his cows to a neighbor 
where they. will stay in production. The 
chances are we will come out with more 
milk at the end of the year under the 
provisions of the subtitle than we would 
under the present program. Certainly, 
we can expect the proposed dairy pro- 
gram to be more expensive than the pres- 
ent one. 

One of our colleagues labeled this 
provision the “rocking-chair program for 
dairy farmers.“ I hope that the entire 
bill, H.R. 12391, is defeated. But we 
must strike out subtitle C in any event. 

The primary reason for administration 
support of this provision is to set up a 
base on every farm in the United States 
in order to be ready to move in with 
supply-management control in the dairy 
industry early in 1963. 

This is a foot-in-the-door provision 
and should not be allowed to pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee: On page 13, after line 9, insert the 
following: 

“(1) Section 105 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

„(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 101 of this Act, beginning with the 
1964 crop, price support shall be made avail- 
able to producers for each crop of corn at 
such level not in excess of 90 per centum 
of the parity price therefor as the Secretary 
determines to be appropriate in considera- 
tion of the factors set out in section 401(b) 
hereof and as he determines will not sub- 
stantially increase Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks of corn, grain sorghum, and 
barley: Provided, however, That if the Secre- 
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tary determines pursuant to the above that 
the level of price support for corn would be 
as high as 50 per centum of the parity price 
for any crop of corn, he shall prescribe acre- 
age allotments for such crop of corn, grain 
sorghums, and barley, and the level of sup- 
port for such crop of corn shall not be less 
than 50 per centum of the parity price there- 
for. 

“*(b) Beginning with the 1964 crop, price 
support shall be made available to producers 
for each crop of barley and grain sorghums 
at such level of the parity price therefor as 
the Secretary determines is fair and reason- 
able in relation to the level at which price 
support is made available for corn, taking 
into consideration the feeding value of such 
commodity in relation to corn, and the other 
factors set forth in section 401(b) hereof. 

““(c) If acreage allotments are prescribed 
for any crop of corn, grain sorghums, or bar- 
ley, a single acreage allotment known as a 
“feed grain allotment” shall be prescribed 
and shall include all three such commodi- 
ties.’ 

“(2) Section 401(c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence thereof the 
following: ‘If acreage allotments are pre- 
scribed for any crop by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section, no price support shall 
be made available to producers of such crop 
who do not comply with such acreage allot- 
ments.’ 

“(3) Section 330 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “This provision shall not be con- 
strued to prevent the Secretary from requir- 
ing compliance by the producer with acreage 
allotments prescribed pursuant to section 
401(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, as a condition of eligibility for 
price support.“ 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that I had at one time 
suggested a provision of this kind. I 
think it has a great deal of merit, but I 
hope, in view of the almost unanimous 
support we have from the Committee on 
Agriculture on this bill, which is a con- 
siderable improvement over the perma- 
nent law—I hope the gentleman will not 
pursue his amendment very diligently at 
this time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have simply got to recognize that we 
are faced with a situation that does not 
enable us to get exactly what we want. 
I am in full agreement with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee as to the desirabil- 
ity—not its practicability but the de- 
sirability—of eliminating all supports 
where you do not have any controls on 
production. I recognize that this bill, as 
just amended by the committee amend- 
ment, leaves supports with unlimited 
production of feed grains at 20 percent 
below the average price for the last 3 
years. That presently figures out at 52 
percent. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asked why we did not fix it at 50 per- 
cent of parity. We fixed it at 52 per- 
cent, and in the next few years the drop 
in the market price will bring it to at 
least 50 percent of parity. I will not 
tell you that 50 percent of parity will 
stop production moving into the ware- 
house. It will slow it down, but it will 
not stop it. I would rather see it as the 
gentleman from Tennessee suggests, but 
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I know, and I think this House knows, 
we cannot pass that kind of legislation. 
The committee passed on that and de- 
feated it by a vote of 20 to 11. The com- 
mittee rejected this amendment by a 
2-to-1 vote. 

The reason we rejected it is we want 
a bill, and I repeat what I said a while 
ago, we believe it is extremely important 
to get legislation. It is not a question 
of who is right or who is wrong here. 
There are those who do not believe in 
any controls. I do. There are those 
who do not believe in them. There are 
those among us who do not believe you 
should support unlimited production at 
any price. I am one of them. But there 
are those who believe we should. In or- 
der to get the majority of this House, 
we must compromise those views. We 
have compromised these divergent views, 
and I think in a very fair manner. We 
have achieved within 2 percent of what 
the gentleman from Tennessee told you 
we should achieve. We come within 2 
percent of the exact figures that he men- 
tioned. 

Is that not pretty close to doing a 
reasonable job? That puts additional 
pressure, maybe not enough, but it puts 
additional pressure on every Member of 
the House, regardless of which State he 
represents, to try to bring about a new 
bill. 

You heard the gentleman from Iowa 
say and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina say that next year we will try to 
get a complete revision of the act of 
1958. Is it not better to make a very 
substantial step that we can make this 
year and try to take the rest of the step 
next year than to try to take a long step 
which most of us think you cannot take 
this year? I would rather get part of 
something than to get all of nothing. I 
think the gentleman from Tennessee is 
offering us an opportunity to get all of 
nothing. 

If he attempts to get too much, we are 
not going to get any kind of a bill. You 
are not going to get any modification of 
the 1958 act. You are not going to make 
any progress whatsoever. Is it not bet- 
ter to make reasonable progress which 
we know we can make, and make it now, 
than it is to talk about getting some- 
thing which we cannot probably get at 
this time? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not also true 
that the gentleman is sweeping many 
of these problems under the rug? If the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee were adopted, perhaps 
we would have the courage to come back 
and face the issue. Perhaps we would 
try to do something worthwhile, instead 
of taking this tiny step which does not 
mean a thing, which does not help any- 
body from the urban areas who are 
being taxed for this program. As far as 
I am concerned, if this amendment is 
not adopted, I am going to offer another 
amendment. 

Mr. POAGE. It is simply a matter of 
judgment whether you can get it or 
whether you cannot get it. I cannot see 
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how we can get all the gentleman from 
Tennessee wants right now. I think it 
is better to take what we can get now and 
try to get more next year. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment before 
us offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bass] was fully discussed in 
committee and was voted down by a vote 
of 22 to 11. It is a very drastic amend- 
ment which would repeal the entire Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958. It was agreed, 
when this amendment was offered in 
committee, that the committee next year 
would examine all phases of farm legis- 
lation, including the act of 1958. We 
should have full hearings in which the 
Department can be heard as well as our 
farm organizations. A drastic amend- 
ment like this must be most carefully 
considered. 

We should try to work out construc- 
tive legislation. The amendment would 
also reimpose acreage allotments which 
the House repealed in 1958 as being ab- 
solutely unworkable. Whether or not 
they should be reinstated can only be 
determined after full and adequate hear- 
ings. 

If the gentleman from Tennessee is so 
distressed about the act of 1958, let me 
call to his attention that this legislation 
was enacted by a Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I agree with 
you that it was enacted by a Democratic 
Congress, but we only adopted this legis- 
lation after a Republican President had 
vetoed five good farm bills. This was 
the last resort and my amendment was 
first adopted by our committee by a vote 
of 22 to 9. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The responsibility is 
still on the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress which passed the legislation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when we had the other 
farm bill here a few weeks ago, which 
I opposed, I expressed the opinion then 
that the 1958 act should be repealed; 
that we should go back to a system of 
acreage allotments and a level of price 
support somewhat similar to that con- 
tained in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. But, I have 
to be realistic about this situation and 
the prospects. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman, I will very frankly 
say, makes good sense, but when you 
wean a calf—and we have one to wean— 
you cannot wean him in a day. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I am afraid 
this is an old cow; not a calf. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
may be right. But, whether a cow, calf 
oe whatnot there is some weaning to be 

one. 

I am just as strong for the position 
taken by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see as he is and as is the gentleman from 
California. But may I remind you of 
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what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] said a few minutes ago. I would 
rather have a little bit of something than 
a whole lot of nothing. We can get 
something by passing this bill in its pres- 
ent form. We will eventually get nothing 
if the amendment is adopted because it 
would stalemate the legislation and re- 
sult in its eventual defeat. 

We discussed this proposal in com- 
mittee. It was strongly opposed and 
overwhelmingly defeated. It cannot be 
made law in this Congress; have no 
doubt about that. 

Inasmuch as we cannot, where will 
that leave us if we approve the amend- 
ment in the Committee of the Whole? 
It will defeat the bill on final passage. 
Then we will be stuck with a horrible 
program which has been on the statute 
books since 1958. 

What would it do to us? In 1959, the 
first year of the 1958 act, 315 million 
bushels of surplus feed grains—corn and 
grain sorghum—went into the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. In 1960 342 mil- 
lion bushels went into the warehouses 
and into title of the CCC. If we per- 
petuate that act, which I think we will 
do if we pass this amendment, because 
it will in the end defeat the bill, we go 
right back to purchasing and adding to 
CCC stocks 300 to 400 million bushels of 
surplus feed grain each and every year 
hereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, have no doubt about it. 
This bill while not perfect goes a long, 
long way toward correcting a horrible 
surplus situation, and I want to correct 
it. I want to correct it as much as any 
Member of this House. If I thought 
there was a chance in the world for this 
amendment to become law in this Con- 
gress, without it pulling the bill down 
to defeat, I would support it whole- 
heartedly. I know what the situation is. 
I know what the temper is here today 
and I think you know. 

If we pass the bill as is we will in- 
deed have taken a major step in solving 
a difficult problem. I hope the Members 
will support our committee in its posi- 
tion on the amendment as well as on 
the bill. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not so sure that 
I am really altogether opposed to the 
gentleman’s amendment for I certainly 
concur in what he and the gentleman 
from California say relative to their 
feeling that it is about time we face up 
to the long-term proposition. We are 
simply procrastinating again today, as 
we have done since World War II. We 
are not facing up to the issue four- 
square. 

Mr. Chairman, I can fully appreciate 
the temper of the House and the number 
of Members who have obviously com- 
mitted themselves on this bill, I am not 
so naive as to think what I say here is 
going to change any appreciable number 
of minds. But seeing so many of my 
stalwart conservative friends going along 
with this proposition and no suggestion 
being made of cost, I think we ought to 
ask a few questions relative to what this 
program will cost. 
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Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Cooter], 
when he made his opening remarks said 
that the bill which was defeated several 
weeks ago would have saved $1 billion. 
I think we pretty well exploded that 
estimate during the course of the debate 
on that bill. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
said further in his opening remarks on 
this bill that it would save one-half bil- 
lion dollars over the current program. 
Now, I would simply ask, Upon what basis 
do we arrive at these figures, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I advise him that we arrive at 
these figures from the testimony given to 
our committee by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Secretary 
himself, as well as other representatives. 

Mr. MICHEL. May I remind the 
gentleman that based upon testimony 
given before the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the feed grain program—the one 
which you propose to extend—in the 
year 1961—this is payments alone to 
farmers for not growing—cost $782 mil- 
lion. I do not think I can be challenged 
on those figures. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suppose that 
the gentleman would like to have an 
increased participation in the year 1962. 
As a matter of fact, the figures show a 
3-percent increase this year, and the 
figure will probably approximate $900 
million; will it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, that may be right. 
But for that program our losses would 
have been far greater than that. We 
have the figures from the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the effect that we would 
save $1 billion under the bill which was 
defeated. I read into the Record today 
a statement wherein he says as of now 
it cannot be estimated with any degree 
of accuracy as to what the cost would 
be or what the savings would be. But 
at least we are reducing the surplus by 
150 million bushels in the last year. The 
Government expenditure over the next 
9 months will be approximately $600 
million less because of the lower level of 
the feed grains carryover. 

Mr. MICHEL. That does not reflect 
itself in lower storage costs or lower 
carrying charges so far as funds re- 
quested before our committee are con- 
cerned. The point that I am making is 
that there has been some concern ex- 
pressed about our going back to the 1958 
act. But if we did go back to the 1958 
act what we would wipe out automati- 
cally would be some $700, $800, or $900 
million of direct payments to the farm- 
ers, which must be regarded as a saving. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, no; you certainly 
would not do that. If you go back to the 
1958 act you would be supporting un- 
Long production of corn at a high 
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Mr. MICHEL. But the support price 
would not be $1.20, it would be about 
$1.05, would it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. It would be about $1.05. 

Mr. MICHEL. And there would not 
be any compensatory payments to any 
farmer for not growing anything? 
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Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. MICHEL. Then I cannot see the 
logic of the argument that going back 
to the 1958 act will cost more. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. Under the 1958 act, if 
we go back to that, the Government 
would support every bushel of feed 
grain grown, and that would be nearly 
5 billion bushels. Under this act, even 
if the price is $1.05, that is about right; 
but the cost to the Government under 
that act where every bushel is supported 
will naturally be tremendous. 

Under this act only that. grain which 
is grown by cooperators will be entitled 
to any support whatsoever. That will 
amount to say two-thirds of the total 
produced or nearly 2 billion bushels will 
be grown without supports. The Gov- 
ernment has a stupendous saving in this 
kind of a program as compared with a 
program that supports every bushel. 

Mr. MICHEL. But, Mr. Chairman, 
concern has been expressed about what 
additional corn or feed grains would go 
into storage, and I think that concern is 
ill-founded, because that amount which 
we find in storage today, 76 percent of it, 
was accumulated before the enactment 
of the 1958 act. I will admit that under 
our own Secretary, when he pegged the 
price at $1.06 for noncompliers it was a 
bad omen but I did not buy that kind of 
proposition. Some fears have been ex- 
pressed here about going back to the 
1958 act. I do not have that fear. As 
several of the gentlemen have suggested, 
we ought to be going forward with a 
long-range program that would really 
come to grips with the problem, and the 
1958 act would be a good starting point. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think during the 
course of this debate somebody spilled a 
little powdered milk down here. But to 
get away from these rural analogies of 
the calf and the cow, I would like to get 
to a little city analogy. This amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee is a 
kind of a teaser. It promises much but 
offers very little. In effect, it allows the 
Secretary of Agriculture to support the 
price of feed grains from zero to 90 pcr- 
cent of parity as contrasted with the 
formula which we propose which is 80 
percent of 3-year market average, which 
ties the hands of the Secretary so that 
he cannot go as high as the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass] would per- 
mit. I think he is being a little bit spe- 
cious, because the fact of the matter is 
that the price supports on many crops 
are too high and Secretary Freeman has 
raised them on all of them. A much 
more productive amendment would be 
to lower the minimum price support for 
wheat. As the majority leader has sug- 
gested, the minimum acreage for wheat 
will produce a surplus every year and 
there is a higher minimum price for 
wheat specified in the law than would 
be specified for feed grains under this 
committee amendment which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee seeks to change. 
So I say he is being a little bit specious. 
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We have settled this issue in our com- 
mittee. We are trying to pass a bill 
which will help the farmer and save 
Uncle Sam money. I hope the committee 
is supported in this effort. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gentle- 
man has made an excellent point. Un- 
der the amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could fix the price support on 
corn at a considerably higher level than 
he could under the committee bill; is not 
that correct? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Exactly. 
That is correct. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Regardless 
of what the Secretary sets the price sup- 
port at, if it is above 50 percent of parity 
he must control the production. That 
is the key to the whole thing. He can 
support it at 100 percent of parity, as 
long as you do not overproduce. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. The price 
support would be available only to those 
who would cooperate, but if you made 
it high enough, say 90 percent of parity, 
you would get 85 percent of participation 
and a great loss to the Government. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man does not understand my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I am quite 
familiar with the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. It clothes the Secretary with 
authority to support corn and feed 
grains from zero to 90 percent of parity, 
a ceiling much higher than was con- 
tained in the committee bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a division. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion there were—ayes 40, noes 156. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quiz: On page 
$2, following line 6, add the following: 

“(m) If with respect to the 1963 crop of 
wheat, the Secretary finds that the acreage 
allotments of farms producing any kind of 
wheat are inadequate to provide for the pro- 
duction of a sufficient quantity of such kind 
of wheat to satisfy the demand therefor, the 
wheat acreage allotment for such crop for 
each farm located in a county designated by 
the Secretary as a county which (1) is 
capable of producing such kind of wheat, 
and (2) has produced such kind of wheat 
for commercial food products during one or 
more of the five years immediately preceding 
the year in which such crop is harvested, 


shall be increased by such uniform per- 
centage as he deems ne to provide 


for such quantity. No increases shall be 
made under this subsection in the wheat 
acreage allotment of any farm for such crop 
if any wheat other than such kind of wheat 
is planted on such farms for such crop. Any 
increases in wheat acreage allotments au- 
thorized by this subsection shall be in addi- 
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tion to the National, State, and county wheat 
acreage allotments and such increases shall 
not be considered in establishing’ future 
State, county, and farm allotments. The 
provisions of paragraph (6) of Public Law 
74, T7th Congress (7 U.S.C. 1340(6)) and sec- 
tion 326(b) of this Act relating to the reduc- 
tion of the storage amount of wheat shall 
apply to the allotment for the farm estab- 
lished without regard to this subsection, and 
not to the increased allotment under this 
subsection. The land use provisions of sec- 
tion 313 shall not be applicable to any farm 
receiving an increased allotment under this 
subsection, and the producers on such farms 
shall not be required to comply with such 
provisions as a condition of eligibility for 
price support.” 


Mr. QUIE, Mr. Chairman, I am offer- 
ing an amendment here which would 
permit the Secretary to exempt classes 
of wheat if he finds they are in short 
supply. The amendment provides that 
whenever the Secretary finds acreage al- 
lotments for farms producing any kind 
of wheat that would be inadequate, the 
wheat acreage allotments can be in- 
creased in such amount as to make it 
adequate. No increase would be given to 
farmers who raise any kind of wheat 
which is not of that type which might 
be in short supply. This will not in any 
way take away acreage from anyone be- 
cause of the National, State, or county 
allotment. It also will not increase the 
history on any farm. It just permits the 
Secretary in 1963, if he finds that some 
type of wheat might be in short supply, 
to require a reduction in the production 
only of the types of wheat in surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, I am offering this 
amendment because in the committee I 
offered it, but was asked to withdraw it 
and offer it on the floor of the House in- 
stead. This I agreed to do. This is the 
same amendment that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] offered to 
the bill last month, which amendment 
was carried. This is an amendment 
which will protect the consumers of types 
of wheat that might be in short supply. 
For instance, in the Dakotas and in 
Montana and Minnesota 1961 was a dry 
year, a drought, and the production was 
less than half. The drawdown beirg 
what it was from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, another year like 
that, would cause a short supply in Hard 
Spring. This could happen to the Soft 
wheat in the Midwest as well. 

To give you an idea that wheat is not 
just wheat and that there are different 
classes and varieties of wheat, I would 
like to point out that Hard Red Spring 
wheat is grown in the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Minnesota. 

Hard Red Winter wheat is grown in 
the Great Plains area, Kansas and ad- 
jacent States. 

The Soft Red Winter wheat is grown 
in the Central States from Illinois on 
east. 

The Soft White wheat is grown out in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The Hard Red Winter wheat and the 
Hard Red Spring wheat is used for flour 
for baking bread. 

The Hard Spring wheat is in such de- 
mand because it has a high protein con- 
tent and is needed for baking, mixed 
with the lower protein Hard Winter 
wheat which is in such surplus. 
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The Soft Red wheat and the White 
wheat is mainly used for pastry and 
crackers. If they are in short supply, 
then there would be a short supply of 
those commodities. 

Durum is used in macaroni and spa- 
ghetti and in the past 2 years there has 
been similar legislation as this amend- 
ment for Durum wheat. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a neces- 
sary amendment which should be 
adopted because when you look at the 
wheat that is in surplus, you see that 
1,138 million bushels or 82 percent of the 
total carryover is Hard Red Winter 
wheat. 

Hard Spring wheat amounts to 177 
million bushels which is a little less than 
13 percent of the stocks, and the remain- 
ing kinds of wheat are hardly signifi- 
cant. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment 
which the House has already adopted 
once before. All we would be doing 
now is to adopt the same amendment to 
this bill. It is a highly necessary amend- 
ment in order to protect the consumers 
of the types of wheat that might be in 
short supply. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. This is exactly 
the same amendment I offered when the 
farm bill was before the committee a 
few weeks ago. It was accepted at that 
time. I think it is a good amendment. 
It does not give the Secretary undue 
power; as a matter of fact, it does not 
give him nearly the powers that we 
gave him in the sugar bill. I see noth- 
ing wrong with it. It does not add to 
the history for growing purposes; it does 
assure bakers and confectioners that 
they will have sufficient quantity of the 
wheat they need. 

Mr, QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to point out that this will not 
reduce the acreage of the Hard wheat 
growers in the Plains States. No one 
will take any acreage away from them 
next year or any year thereafter. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason we have a 
big surplus of wheat in Government 
warehouses is because we have had so 
many leakages in the program. We have 
had a national allotment that is too big. 
We have had a 15-acre exemption, which 
is too big. We have had exemptions for 
noncommercial States, that have been 
too big. As a former chairman of the 
wheat subcomittee during the last ad- 
ministration it was my privilege to con- 
duct hearings on this very subject. 
Appearing before the subcommittee was 
a former Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Marvin McLean. He testified 
that the reason there was at that time 
no surplus of Soft Red Winter wheat 
was that Soft Red Winter wheat had 
been shipped out of the country under 
the Public Law 480 program to the tune 
of some 100 million bushels within the 
previous 12 months. Now we are either 
going to cut down on these programs or 
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we are going to continue to fill Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

I hope this amendment like all other 
amendments will be rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the distinguished majority leader 
in asking for the defeat of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
majority leader and the chairman of the 
committee. 

I might point out that this matter is 
very complicated. I happen to repre- 
sent a Hard Red Winter wheat area. 
Our wheat farmers have already been cut 
down to 29 percent in many areas. This 
amendment would have an adverse ef- 
fect on the Hard Red Winter wheat 
areas. If the law provides for more Soft 
Red Winter wheat we are naturally going 
to use less Hard Red Winter wheat. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to associate myself with the 
gentleman from Kansas, It has been 
demonstrated, I think, fairly conclu- 
sively, that the reason there is no sur- 
plus of Soft wheat in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is because it deteri- 
orates more rapidly; therefore, they 
ship it overseas almost immediately. It 
is the Hard Red Winter wheat that is re- 
tained and it is in surplus supply for 
this reason. 

Mr. QUIE. This amendment takes 
care of the need for Soft Red wheat. It 
is true that the Soft Red Winter wheat 
is exported in a very great amount. 
Soft Red wheat is the kind of wheat 
produced in the eastern part of the 
country. That is consumed in this 
country. Very little of it is exported. 
There is a short supply of Hard Spring 
wheat. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize it is late in the 
afternoon and the Members of the House 
are tired, and that this is not an op- 
portune time to bring up what I consider 
is a very important aspect of farm legis- 
lation. It is well to remember this provi- 
sion is incorporated in the bill that the 
Senate passed a few weeks ago. This at 
long last is one of the first steps that has 
ever been taken to recognize the differ- 
ence in the degrees of use of different 
classes of wheat. One of the greatest 
inequities that has ever existed in any 
agriculture legislation has been the lack 
of any provision to recognize the vary- 
ing degrees of usages for the various 
classes of wheat. I think it is fitting 
and long overdue that this amendment 
be given favorable consideration here 
today. The amendment does not go 
as far as I would like it to, but at 
least it is recognition of the need for 
this principle in wheat legislation. This 
is not a crippling amendment by any 
stretch of the imagination. This amend- 
ment does not take anything away from 
anyone. I think we can all accept it on 
that basis. This is a provision that 
should have been, as I mentioned a 
moment ago, written into the first wheat 
legislation ever passed by the Congress. 
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If we are to have production regulations 
in the interest of helping wheat farmers 
maintain a decent price for their prod- 
uct and to prevent the buildup of sur- 
pluses, it must be recognized that some 
classes of wheat are not in surplus, and 
some classes are in much greater de- 
grees of surplus. Also, the use made of 
certain classes of wheat must be recog- 
nized, and whether there is a dollar ex- 
port demand, the percentage of the 
wheat used for domestic purposes and 
the percentage of production exported 
under Public Law 480. 

Let me give you some figures to clarify 
the situation. 

During the 10-year period from 1952 
to 1962, here is what happened to the 
carryover from year to year. 

In 1952 there was a carryover of 97 
million bushels of Hard Red Winter 
wheat. That is the kind grown in the 
southern Great Plains. In 1962, and this 
is just an estimate, but I assure you it 
is close, the estimated carryover will be 
1,127 million bushels. 

In other words, the carryover in this 
10-year period of Hard Red Winter wheat 
has multiplied by about 11 times. 

In 1952, the supply of Soft Red Winter 
wheat, the kind that is grown in the 
Eastern States, used for crackers and 
that sort of thing, was 16 million 
bushels. This is a small item in the total 
supply. In 1961 this had declined to 12 
million bushels, but in 1962 it had in- 
creased to 30 million bushels. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Kansas before I run out of time 
that if his farmers in Kansas are re- 
stricted to planting 30 percent of their 
acreage to wheat, the wheat farmers in 
North Dakota are restricted to planting 
about 25 percent of their total acreage 
to wheat. 

On Hard Red Spring wheat the variety 
raised in the northern Great Plains and 
mostly in my State of North Dakota, in 
1952, 10 years ago, the supply was 117 
million bushels. In 1962, 10 years later, 
that supply had increased to only 171 
million bushels. It had increased by 
about one-third, or about 54 million 
bushels. Thirty some percent compared 
to about 1,100 percent for Hard Red Win- 
ter wheat. 

Durum wheat in 1952—this again is 
rather a nominal amount—the supply 
was 15 million bushels. In 1962 it was 
down to 2 million bushels. We passed 
special legislation last year enabling the 
Secretary of Agriculture to increase the 
allotments of those producing Durum 
wheat. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many statis- 
tics I could quote in reference to this 
matter, but we do not have time to go 
into them adequately, unfortunately. I 
would hope that the amendment might 
be agreed to, because I do not think it is 
going to adversely affect anyone and 
would not restrict production of the 
varieties of wheat which are not in sur- 
plus supply. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to join my com- 
mittee chairman and the majority leader 
in their remarks in opposition to this 
amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I understand there are 
1½ billion bushels of wheat in storage 
today, and I see no reason why we should 
open up the floodgates for other classes 
of wheat. 

I yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate being recognized to join my other 
colleagues from Kansas in opposing this 
amendment. I think the reasons recited 
by the majority leader are about the 
same as I submitted when we had the 
this amendment before the House 3 
weeks ago on the Food and Agricul- 
tural Act of 1962. 

The principal objections have already 


been stated, but I would like to add just 


one more. The Department of Agri- 
culture has this year approved a new 
method for the grain trade for evaluat- 
ing potential milling qualities of wheat. 
They call it a sedimentation test. Now 
that we have distinguished between vari- 
eties of wheat, and a competitive mar- 
ket price is established on each variety 
in direct relationship to the milling 
qualities of that variety. Therefore I 
see no need for this amendment be- 
cause of the differential and premium 
that will ultimately be offered on the 
desirable varieties. The farmers in 
these various areas now will divert their 
acres from varieties in overproduction 
to those varieties that are short, if they 
are short, in order to receive that pre- 
mium price. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat 
of this amendment. It is just another 
hodgepodge approach to solving a very 
serious farm problem. Let us pass the 
bill as it is. And, if we look at this 
whole question again—and I know we 
will look at it next year—if this pro- 
posal has merits it can be included in 
a bill by the Committee on Agriculture 
for the consideration of this body in 
the next session of the Congress. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in an 
effort to agree on time, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the title now 
under consideration be concluded in 25 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
Chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this title close in 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not have a 
copy of the bill before me. Does this 
particular title encompass both feed 
grain and wheat and that is all? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, how many 
amendments are there at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
idea how many amendments will be 
offered. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 


I object, Mr. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, may I 
make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would such a 
unanimous-consent request preclude 5 
minutes for the maker of a motion on 
a substitute to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the time is 
limited to 5 minutes on this amendment, 
that would apply to a substitute. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Then, I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. COLLIER. Reserving the right 
to object, does that mean that an 
amendment to any amendment offered 
in this limited time would then be under 
a limitation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Then, I regret I will 
have to object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
E thereto close in 15 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment as pre- 
sented by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire]. I do so for 
two very specific reasons. I think that 
this amendment will strengthen the bill 
in the two points that it is primarily 
designed to accomplish; namely, that it 
does not further aggravate the surplus 
problem and, secondly, that it would 
alleviate the problem to the farmers, to 
the consumer, and to the taxpayers. 
Why do I say that this is true I say it 
for these reasons: That any legislation 
that is going to deal with the surplus 
problem has to be versatile enough so 
that it will permit our agricultural fac- 
tory or our agricultural production abil- 
ity the opportunity of producing what 
our needs are. à 

Mr. Chairman, it is most essential that 
our agricultural programs be versatile 
enough so that it is able to respond to 
the needs of the Nation. Remember, 
this amendment deals only with a sit- 
uation in the event that there is not a 
surplus and there is a need. If you 
cannot respond to those needs, then 
what happens? You find that this sit- 
uation will materialize: Either imports 
come in and take away the market or 
some kind of a susbtitute grain is 
brought in which again takes away the 
market. Once you have lost the market 


you cannot get it back. Then you move 
into further surplus problems and 
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further aggravation of the problem about 
which we are talking today. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I shall be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minnesota 
as well as those of the gentleman from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his observations and I am pleased 
to note that he has recognized, as I 
have, what the exact need for this 
amendment is. In view of these points 
I recommend to the House that the 
adoption of this amendment will in its 
entirety improve the bill in such a man- 
ner that it will be more adaptable to 
providing a solution to the problem of 
surpluses and the burdens of farmers, 
consumers, and taxpayers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Roosevett] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Quire: Page 36, after line 6, insert the 
following: 

„(a) No program for acreage allotments 
or marketing quotas for tobacco, corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, or peanuts shall be carried out 
under title III of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 during crop years after 
the 1963 crop year. 

“(b) No price support for any agricultural 
commodity shall be provided under title I, 
title II, or title III of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 after December 31, 1963.” 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment in all seriousness. 
What it says is this: Go ahead and pass 
this bill. Let us try this. Let us improve 
things a little bit. Let us not ask for 
any other amendments. But one year 
from December 31, 1963, all agricultural 
programs come to a halt. That means 
you have 1 year to get together and 
write a farm bill that makes sense, and 
one which we can pass without all this 
patchwork that we get every year. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the very 
simple reason that I come from an ur- 
ban area. I have supported every farm 
bill since I came to the Congress, and 
that is 7-plus years ago. But I think 
we in the urban areas have a right to 
say that we are getting a little tired of 
never having anyone face up to these 
problems. They never will face up to 
them until you give them a deadline at 
which time everything is off the books 
and they have to write a brand new bill. 
That is all my amendment does. It does 
not violate the precept of my distin- 
guished majority leader, because he can 
have his bill this year, but by next year 
he had better get to work and write a 
decent bill. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. I rise in sup- 
port because I believe this amendment 
provides an eminently fair and effective 
approach to an increasingly serious na- 
tional problem. 

Mr. Chairman, in very blunt terms, 
nothing will be solved or resolved by the 
legislation before us today unless such 
an amendment is adopted. The pattern 
of overproduction, of huge farm sur- 
pluses, of billions of dollars for farm 
subsidies will remain and can only in- 
crease under its provisions. We would 
be enacting, in brief, a mere continua- 
tion of the present patchwork program 
of Federal farm laws which are a classic 
example of futility, frustration, and in- 
effectiveness. 

I believe it is important to point out 
that this amendment would in no way 
effect the distribution of surplus farm 
commodities under Public Law 480, or 
the soil bank and soil conservation pro- 
grams. 

It would, however, give us an oppor- 
tunity to clear away the existing maze 
of farm controls and price supports. It 
would give us an opportunity to see the 
forest from the trees—the problem from 
the existing complex of programs. On 
this basis we could start anew. We could 
start anew to build a program that would 
be fair and effective for both farmers 
and for consumers, and which would add 
to the productivity, health, and effec- 
tiveness of our economy and our way of 
life. 

Mr. Chairman, I associate myself fully 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
California, and I urge that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cottrer to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Rooseve.r: Strike 
out “1963" following the words “crop years 
after” and insert therein “1966”. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment to the 
amendment is obvious, and I hasten to 
admit that I do not propose to be in 
any way an expert in this field. But 
one does not have to be a charter mem- 
ber of the Izaak Walton League to smell 
a spoiled mackerel. I think the Amer- 
ican people have also become quite con- 
vinced over these past three decades 
that neither the Congress nor the ex- 
perts in the field of agriculture have been 
able to contribute anything to a per- 
manent solution of the problem which 
the farm economy has been plagued with 
over these past 30 years. We have tried 
every kind of anesthesia, dope, and even 
surgery on the farm economy, and the 
patient is just as sick today as he was 
30 years ago. 

However, I think that to totally with- 
draw these programs within the period 
of 1 year is entirely unrealistic. It 
would seem to me that the proper ap- 
proach to this problem would be to put 
the farmers of this Nation on notice 
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that within a reasonable period of time 
we hope to eliminate the controls, high 
price supports, production and market- 
ing controls, and so forth, and return the 
farm economy of this country to a basic 
law of supply and demand. At the same 
time, while I realize this I might result 
in fewer farmers in the country, those 
who survive would enjoy a better shake 
than the farmers of the country gener- 
ally have had under Government con- 
trols of the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucrnsk1]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Roosevelt amendment. 
This amendment provides that all sub- 
sidies shall end by 1964. I certainly 
concur in the statement made earlier 
today that in supporting this amend- 
ment, what we are doing is merely serv- 
ing notice that next year Congress must 
come up with a more workable bill. 
Everybody I have heard here this after- 
noon spoke about the shortcomings in 
this bill. But the committee has put us 
in a position here today where either we 
support this particular legislation before 
us today or force the Agriculture De- 
partment to go back to the policies of 
1958, which everybody knows were to- 
tally unworkable. I do not think it is 
fair to put Members of Congress in this 
position, and therefore, while I intend to 
support the bill today, I think the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] is de- 
sirable because it serves notice that next 
year we have no intention of being faced 
with the same illogical situation which 
confronts us today. We are not going 
to have a decision of not accepting legis- 
lation and going back to 1958 or accept- 
ing makeshift legislation next year if 
we adopt this amendment today. There 
are at least 302 Members in this House 
who have good reason to support the 
Roosevelt amendment, and perhaps 
many more. 

We should adopt the amendment and 
then proceed to approve the committee 
bill mindful of the fact that if the com- 
mittee tries to put us in the same posi- 
tion as it did this year next year by 
reporting a bill which will not do the 
job sufficiently, at least we can vote 
against next year’s bill without return- 
ing to the 1958 farm policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting this 
amendment because it offers me the only 
opportunity, under the legislative proc- 
ess, to serve notice on the agricultural 
committee that a revolt is brewing 
against farm legislation among those of 
us who represent consumers in large 
cities. This whole concept of farm sub- 
sidies was adopted in the early thirties 
to help increase the purchasing power of 
our Nation’s rural community. It may 
have worked well in the late thirties but 
certainly it is not working today. The 
small, poor farmer, is getting poorer and 
the large, rich farmer is getting richer 
under the 1958 farm plan. The amend- 
ment to the 1958 bill adopted last year, 
which we are being asked to support 
today at least offers a little bit of relief 
in that it provides for some production 
control—but it just does not go far 
enough, I believe the consumer in large 
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cities is getting weary of supporting these 
farm programs especially since the num- 
ber of farmers has been steadily decreas- 
ing. The cost of the farm program 
keeps going up while the number of 
farmers keeps decreasing. Tragically, 
farmers leaving the farms are moving 
into large urban areas and because they 
frequently lack special industrial skills, 
they become a burden on the city tax- 
payer. This cannot go on any longer. 
I hope the Roosevelt amendment will be 
adopted so that next year the committee 
will report a more workable bill or be 
faced with the prospect of enacting no 
new legislation, in which event, if this 
amendment carries today, all subsidies 
would end automatically in 1964. 

Permit me this comparison: They are 
talking about going to the moon by using 
a piggyback method. They are going to 
have a two-phase operation, using one 
rocket to help another get to the moon. 
That is what we ought to do here. We 
should give notice today that next year 
all farm subsidies come to an end if 
they do not come up with a good bill. 
There is no reason why the committee 
could not have given us a workable bill 
this year except that apparently they 
felt they could not get it through the 
House. Our Republican friends are not 
kidding anyone in opposing the Freeman 
bill 2 weeks ago and now supporting this 
bill. They cannot lose. If this bill is 
defeated the Nation goes back to the 
1958 law—which everyone knows was a 
windfall only for the big farming syndi- 
cates. The irony is that our Republican 
colleagues complain about big spending 
and deficit Government and then pro- 
ceed to force upon the Nation a farm bill 
which rapidly is becoming the largest 
single nondefense item in the budget. 
This is why we should adopt the Roose- 
velt amendment today so that next year 
the choice will be between a legitimate 
farm bill or no subsidies at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not very often that I have the 
opportunity to support an amendment 
offered by my friend from Minnesota. 
This time we do agree, and I do not want 
to miss the opportunity to state my 
agreement with him. 

Before we got off the track we were 
talking about an amendment sponsored 
by the gentleman from Minnesota that 
is identical to the one put into the Sen- 
ate bill by Senators from North Dakota, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. It is an ex- 
cellent amendment. It is an amend- 
ment upon which Members from many 
different sections of the country can 
agree. 

It is not true, Mr. Chairman, that one 
kind of wheat is just like another, any 
more than bread is just like cake. It 
is not true that any kind of wheat can 
be grown in any part of the country. 
Soil and climate must both be taken 
into account. I hope that after the 
substitute and the amendment to the 
substitute are disposed of, and if the sub- 
stitute is defeated, the House will favor- 
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ably consider the amendment offered 
by my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I support the Quie 
amendment. In my opinion, it is sound 
business to recognize in our agricultural 
statutes that there are different kinds 
of wheat. In our part of the country 
we raise Soft White wheat, which is not 
in substantial surplus, which is sold in 
large part for U.S. dollars on the world 
market, very little going under the Public 
Law 480 program. This amendment 
would encourage dollar sales and would 
allow the Secretary to adjust production 
upward whenever the demand for this 
particular type of wheat exceeds the 
supply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLrey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to both the substitute and 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it is 
rather ridiculous for news to go out over 
the country that we are seriously con- 
sidering abandoning all farm programs. 
We hear a lot of talk about taking the 
Government off the backs of the farmers, 
taking agriculture out of Government, 
but Government will be in agriculture for 
many years yet to come. I do not think 
it is fair for us to frighten nor try to 
terrify the farmers because apparently 
we have not been able to get together 
here in Congress and agree upon a better 
program. We had a program here just 3 
weeks ago. We thought it was a good 
program, but it was rejected. Now we 
are back here with another, and we will 
be back next year with another and still 
another. I do not think we should let 
the city fellows come in and tell us they 
are going to run the farm program from 
now on. That is what this means. 
They have their programs and we have 
ours. We are doing the best we can. 
We need their votes and they need ours. 
I am not ready to throw up the white 
flag and say we do not have sense enough 
to solve the farm problem in America. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat and I reem- 
phasize that the bill before us is the best 
we can do under the circumstances 
created by the defeat of the first farm 
bill by this body 3 weeks ago. Our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has worked hard 
and long hours, in developing this bill 
which is now nearing a vote. I want to 
commend the members of the committee 
who have worked so hard, in a spirit of 
cooperation and unity, to bring this bill 
to the House, and I am confident that 
this body will approve this legislation in 
full recognition of our responsibilities to 
the farmers and to all the people of the 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER} to the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]. 
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The amendment to the substitute was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
is on the substitute amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ROOSEVELT), 
there were—ayes 74, noes 107. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (the Chair being in doubt), 
there were—ayes 95, noes 117. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee: Page 19, line 20, insert: 

“Sec. 305. Whoever, being a warehouseman 
or other person, pays or receives any fee, 
commission, rebate, compensation, gift or 
gratuity, or grants or receives any discount 
in connection with any sale as an induce- 
ment for or acknowledgement of the storage 
of any agricultural product or commodity in 
any warehouse shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I insist on a ruling on the point of 
order before I speak if it is going to be 
made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane to the section to which it is offered. 
The section has no reference whatever 
to any warehouseman, or warehousing, 
or warehousing problem or process, and 
it provides no penalty for any violation 
of any section of the law. This amend- 
ment sets out a criminal offense in this 
particular program which is not related 
to any warehousing. Furthermore, it 
does not say what it amends, it just says 
an amendment is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to remind the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the amendment is not to 
amend the section but to add a new sec- 
tion to title III. 

The Chair would be pleased to hear 
from the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The Chair- 
man is making my argument for me. I 
will let him go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

If the gentleman from North Carolina 
will examine the feed grains program, 
title III in its entirety, he will find many 
sections in existing law and also in the 
title which make the amendment ger- 
mane to this title. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 


‘gentleman yield? 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I yield. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Clerk may again 
read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Tennessee has offered this amendment 
in good faith. He offered it to the other 
bill. It was approved at that time. 

Here is what I would like to say about 
his amendment. Let us look at it for a 
moment. It applies to all types of ware- 
houses, not just grain, it applies to to- 


bacco warehouses and cotton warehouses.. 


Let us see what it says: 
Whoever being a warehouseman or other 
person pays or receives. 


Here is a farmer who goes up to a cot- 
ton compress with his cotton. The cot- 
ton compress warehouseman offers him a 
Coca Cola or a cup of coffee or a sand- 
wich; he is subject to a penitentiary 
offense and a fine of up to $10,000 and 
oo 10 years in the penitentiary or 


What do you mean by “gratuities”? 
What do you mean by “paying or re- 
ceiving”? Receive or pay and you are 
subject to a fine of up to $10,000 or 10 
years in a Federal penitentiary. 

There comes the end of the year, and 
the compress will send out some calen- 
i Would they be 
violating the law by sending out those 
calendars? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I might ac- 
cept an amendment eliminating calen- 
dars and things of that kind. 

Mr. GATHINGS. What about a situ- 
ation like this? What about sending 
out a little pen or a little pencil with your 
name or advertisement on it, would that 
be a gratuity or a gift? Let us see what 
the amendment says: 

Whoever being a warehouseman or other 
person pays or receives any fee, commission, 
rebate, compensation, gift, or gratuity— 


And so forth. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. What about cooperative 
dividends, where co-ops have been stor- 
ing commodities and paying dividends? 

Mr. GATHINGS. They do that. 

‘ * POAGE. Is that prohibited by 
aw 

Mr. GATHINGS. It would subject 
them to a penitentiary offense. 

Here is another situation. These cot- 
ton compresses down in the Southland 
sometimes have a barbecue once a year. 
They have a big celebration. Everyone 
in the community comes and a big time 
is had by all. Anyone who would eat 
that barbecue, under this amendment 
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here, is subject to a fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. For example, a 
chicken farmer may take some grain to 
the elevator. He leaves it there until 
needed and then brings it back in the 
form of feed. That has nothing to do 
with Government programs. As I 
understand it, the amendment would 
make him subject to a fine and imprison- 
ment if they were not charged for hous- 
ing the grain. While the amendment 
may have worthy objectives, it actually 
encompasses a great deal more than ap- 
parently intended. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Well, that is a little 
remote but may be applicable. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There are thou- 
sands of such “grain banks.” 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think we have yet touched on the most 
serious aspects of this amendment. If 
this amendment were adopted, actually 
what we would be doing is to legalize 
minimum warehouse rates; it is just as 
simple as that. It says: “Commission, 
fee, rebate, compensation, gift, or gratu- 
ity.” There are two classes of elevators: 
the country elevators and the reconcen- 
tration elevators. Now, we are not talk- 
ing in this instance, as I understand, 
about reconcentration elevators, as they 
do business almost entirely with com- 
modity credit. This would mean if a 
country warehouseman had a rate, say, 
of 1½ cents a bushel a month, a pub- 
lished rate, and a large consignment of 
wheat was offered for storage, this would 
preclude him from even giving a discount 
to a client even on a volume basis, and 
even though it may apply to other similar 
customers as well. 

I am in sympathy with the intention 
of the gentleman. I can support the in- 
tention of the amendment, but I do not 
think that his amendment is prepared 
to accomplish what he seeks to accom- 
plish without penalizing a regularly ac- 
cepted operation in the warehouse in- 
dustry. Further, fraud statutes exist in 
every State and should be ample to 
prosecute a fraudulent act. Prohibition 
of special treatment with a Government 
agency is a matter of administration, 
not further legislation. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I agree with the 
gentleman wholeheartedly. Practices 
that are customary in the usual opera- 
tion of storage facilities to get business 
would have to be discarded or eliminated. 
I hope that the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Bass of 
Tennessee), there were—ayes 66, noes 
111. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this title close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. STRATTON. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title III close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how many 
amendments are there at the Clerk’s 
desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are a num- 
ber of amendments at the desk, but, of 
course, that does not give us any evi- 
dence of how many will be offered. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. KYL, I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on title III close in 40 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, 
under the procedure just adopted does 
this provide that all Members who were 
standing and who were on their feet 
at the time the motion was adopted will 
have a certain number of minutes in 
which to speak and to discuss any 
amendment which they offered and, if 
so, would the Chair advise as to what the 
length of time would be? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try 
to divide the time equitably. It is very 
difficult, but the Chair will try to divide 
the time in an equitable manner. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpinc: Page 
13, line 5, strike out lines 5 through 24, strike 
out all of pages 14 through 18 and strike 
out lines 1 through 20 on page 19 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 301. Section 105 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
striking out subsections (a) and (b), and 
substituting the following: 

„a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 101 of this Act, beginning with the 
1963 crop, no price support shall be made 
available for any crop of corn, grain sor- 
ghum, barley, oats, or rye.’ 

“Sec. 302. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

Beginning January 1, 1963, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall dispose of 
its stocks of corn, grain sorghums, barley, 
oats, and rye at market prices at an annual 
rate equal to one-fifteenth of such stocks 
on hand on January 1, 1963: Provided, That 
in disposing of such stocks of corn, grain 
sorghums, barley, oats, and rye, the corpora- 
tion shall to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable pursue a domestic sales policy which 
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will: (1) insure the retention of only the 
highest quality stocks of such feed grains 
in its inventory, and (2) have a minimum 
adverse effect on market prices of such feed 
grains.“ 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is very simple. We have 
heard a lot of talk from Members who 
did not like the act of 1958. We have 
heard further talk from people who 
think that the emergency programs are 
too expensive. Today, we have abso- 
lutely no controls on feed grains. All 
my amendment proposes to do is to 
abolish all price supports on feed grains 
and provide for the orderly distribution 
of CCC stocks over the next 15 years, at 
a rate of one-fifteenth per year. 

Mr. Chairman, for those people who 
are really interested in getting the Gov- 
ernment out of agriculture, here is a rare 
opportunity to do so. We have several 
segments of our agricultural economy; 
namely, the livestock industry, the potato 
industry, the fruit industries including 
the citrus fruit industry, and other seg- 
ments of agriculture that are surviving 
and often prospering without either con- 
trols or price supports. 

Mr, Chairman, last month this House 
decided that it did not want controls 
on feed grains. However, when we look 
at the situation in 1952 and find that 
the 541 million bushels of feed grains 
in storage which today has grown to 
2,784 million bushels of feed grains in 
storage; when we consider that the 
value of these commodities has increased 
from $740 million in 1951 to over $3.27 
billion today; when we realize it is cost- 
ing us over $1 million a day just to store 
these feed grain surpluses and that it 
has cost us nearly $3 billion in the last 
10 years, it becomes evident that now 
is the time to act. A vote for my amend- 
ment is a vote for free enterprise, for 
economy, and for a program which is 
fair to the farmers, consumers, and tax- 
payers of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
KING I. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 

rise in support of the Harding amend- 
ment, which will remove all price sup- 
ports from feed grains. 

I feel that the present basic farm pro- 
gram is a hybrid one, whose paternity 
no Member of this body will acknowledge. 
Its record is a record of failure. Over 
the past 8 or 10 years, farm prices have 
fallen more than 20 percent. Farm debt 
has risen almost 30 percent. Govern- 
ment-owned farm surplus stocks have 
increased from $2.4 billion to $9 billion. 
The cost of administering the program 
has more than doubled, and during the 8 
years ending in 1961, this cost was 
greater than the cumulative cost of 
operating the Department of Agriculture 
for the entire period since its creation, 
90 years before. 

And yet, no one will take the respon- 
sibility for this unsatisfactory perform- 
ance, because no one will take the re- 
sponsibility for the program which sired 
it. 
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For years we have been stalled on dead 
center. Each year we march up the 
hill; we agree that conditions call for im- 
mediate action; we make proposals which 
are designed to get us off dead center; 
we disagree on those proposals, and then 
march back down the hill, with nothing 
done. 

A few weeks ago the administration 
bill was before us. I supported it be- 
cause I felt that it would help to get us 
moving, and would materially cut into 
our surplus stocks and cut the excess 
acreages which are causing us so much 
misfortune. 

It was the will of this body that that 
bill should not pass. The argument 
raised by its opponents was that it moved 
in the wrong direction; that we should 
get the Government out of the farming 
business, and not deeper into it. 

My position, at this time, therefore, is 
that since the House made its will known 
that it wanted less controls, I feel obli- 
gated to give it an opportunity to vote 
for an amendment which will move in 
the desired direction. 

I will adopt no dog-in-the-manger at- 
titude. Since the administration plan 
had more opponents than friends, I will 
be glad to support the plan of these oppo- 
nents, rather than to leave us stalled in- 
definitely on dead center. I invite all 
those who opposed the administration's 
bill a few weeks ago to give this proposi- 
tion the most serious consideration, for it 
accomplishes, in one bold stroke, in the 
area of feed grains, what those opponents 
almost unanimously agreed should be 
done. 

I feel that it is morally wrong to con- 
tinue to support a program that. will 
continue to pile up scandalous surpluses 
at the taxpayers’ expense, without mak- 
ing a reasonable effort to escape this im- 
passe which now confronts us. 

We have heard here today that in 
spite of the billions of dollars that have 
been pumped into the feed grain pro- 
gram the surpluses continue to increase, 
and the real profiteers from the pro- 
gram, the Billie Sol Esteses, continue to 
thrive and flourish. 

I believe that it is unfair to the tax- 
payers of America to ask them to con- 
tinue to pay price supports to the pro- 
ducers of any commodity who are not 
willing to attempt to bring the pro- 
duction of their commodity into line 
with the ability of the Nation to con- 
sume. I could not face the farmers of 
Utah, if I did not at least give this 
amendment a fair chance of enact- 
ment. 

Many of my farmers have been cry- 
ing for freedom and the elimination of 
Government controls and price supports. 
Many segments of agriculture in my 
State are completely free of controls. 
Our livestock industry, our alfalfa hay 
producers, potato producers, producers 
of canning vegetables, tomatoes and 
cherries, and other fruits which dot the 
Wasatch landscape, are operating with- 
out Government controls and without 
Government price supports. 

I feel that if we continue this pro- 
gram of paying high price supports to 
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producers of feed grains with the great 
amount of surpluses we have at the 
warehouses, we are doing a disservice, 
not only to the American taxpayer, but 
also those farmers who are producing 
commodities on the basis of a free agri- 
cultural economy. For this reason I am 
going to support the amendment to re- 
move price supports from feed grains and 
return the producers of feed grains to 
an uncontrolled and non-price-supported 
market where they will compete with 
other segments of American agriculture 
in a free market which many of them 
have expressed to me as being their 
desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. JOELson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, and I 
hope that the distinguished Chairman 
of the Committee will allow a city slicker 
the presumption of talking on a farm 
bill. I think all those on both sides 
of the aisle who are constantly talking 
about free enterprise will now get their 
chance to cast their vote for free enter- 
prise, and those who talk about rugged 
individualism and self-reliance will have 
the chance to put their vote where their 
mouth is and vote for self-reliance and 
rugged individualism. 

When a man in the city wants to in- 
sure himself against the ills of old age 
you tell him, “Don’t be dependent, 
stand on your own feet, be self-reliant.” 
Well, I think we should afford the 
American farmer that same privilege. 

We hear talk about featherbedding 
regarding the worker who wants 4 hours 
of pay for 2 hours of work. If you are 
against featherbedding, and I am, why 
should you allow a farmer to get from 
his Government 4 acres of pay for 2 
acres of production? I say that it is 
time the Government got out of this 
program which has grown and grown 
and is as fantastic now as the most bi- 
zarre chapter in “Alice in Wonderland.” 

I urge support of this amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield. 

Mr. MICHEL. I support the gentle- 
man’s position, but I just wonder why 
the gentleman did not include wheat 
along with feed grains; probably because 
of $1.2 billion of capital restoration of 
the CCC, $600 million has got to be 
charged to wheat and not feed grains. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
SON] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho 
LMr. HARDING]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Harpinc) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 62. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HARDING and 
Mr. POAGE. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 79, 
noes 111. 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
SMITH]. > 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 
On page 17, starting on line 17, eliminate the 
sentence beginning with the word “To” and 
ending with the word “determinations” on 
line 20 and in lieu thereof, insert as follows: 

“Any person who in any year knowingly 
exceeds a farm acreage allotment determined 
for the farm for any commodity shall not be 
eligible for any nonrecourse loans or price 

on any agricultural commodity, or 
for any with respect to such farm 
for such year, under section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, or for a storage facility loan dur- 
ing such year under section 4(h) of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act.” 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the majority leader said, we want to 
tighten up these programs instead of 
making them looser. That is exactly 
what this does. I guarantee you it will 
save money for the taxpayers and make 
the bill more equitable for the producers. 
What it does is this: It says we will ad- 
just these allotments so that they are 
fair to start with, and then we will say, 
if you do not stay within your allotment 
you do not get any financial support 
from the Government. There are some 
people who had a good crop history in 
1959 and 1960, on the whole farm, some 
even had a 100-percent base. Now they 
can put in 80 percent and get paid for 
diverting 20 percent even though the 80 
percent is probably really above the 
production they should have to start 
with. So we are paying something for 
almost nothing. They should have had 
them below that production without 
receiving a dime. There is a waste of 
Government money and there is in- 
efficiency in this bill that can be cor- 
rected by this amendment. Some of the 
farmers had their whole farm in soy- 
beans and they had no allotment at all 
in those years so it is unfair to them. 
What is happening is that some of them 
are exceeding their allotments on some 
crops and getting price supports on 
others. This causes slippage in effec- 
tiveness. 

Another thing is that some of them 
have been exceeding their feed grain 
allotment. Some go out and build a 
bin with some help from the Govern- 
ment to put in surplus corn over and 
above their allotment. 

Another thing is that some ACP 
money is going to people who are not 
staying within their allotments. I do not 
see how anybody can argue that we 
should not make those do something 
who receive Government money. 

Mr. Chairman, this will help this bill 
and make it more efficient. It should 
have been this way all the time. When 
we originally passed the bill by virtue 
of an amendment proposed by me the 
authority was in it to adjust allotments 
but the Department did not have the 
time to adjust the allotments in 1961 
because the bill was not signed until 
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corn planting time; but, when it was ex- 
tended last fall a little amendment was 
pee in which prevented this from work- 


Although the temper of the House is 
to take no amendments and I know the 
vote will not reflect the real feeling of 
the House under these circumstances, 
I hope the conference committee will 
seriously consider the provisions of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SMITH of Iowa) 
there were—ayes 14, noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr, Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL; On 
page 32, line 7, strike out all of Subtitle O 
Dairy” including lines 7 through 25, all of 
pages 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, and lines 1 through 
12 on page 38. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina is recognized on his 
amendment. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. MCINTIRE 
yielded his time to the gentleman from 
South Carolina.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, 
what this amendment does is to strike 
the dairy provisions out of this legis- 
lation. At a time when we are worry- 
ing about the cost of the other programs 
we find here this costly legislation, which 
is the dairy program, which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as far as I can de- 
termine, has not made a specific recom- 
mendation for. In the hearings before 
the Agriculture Committee I find noth- 
ing which says this is a good program, 
this is a needed program, this is a 
wanted program; not only that, but we 
are engaging in this new program with- 
out any estimate of the cost, not only 
the cost of the program itself but with- 
out any estimate of the cost of admin- 
istration. So what we are doing is to 
open the door here to the same situation, 
creating the same situation which exists 
in other programs which are so expen- 
sive today. 

What this dairy program would do 
would be to put the little dairy farmer 
out of business down in my country, 
put the family farmer out of business. 
If this dairy provision is in here it is 
going to put the family dairy farmer 
out of business. It is going to put him 
out of business in Wisconsin as well as 
down in South Carolina and in all the 
other places where dairying is followed. 
That is one of the reasons this was put 
in here, because it would put the small 
fellow out of business. 

They say that the program is volun- 
tary. Look a little further in the bill 
and you find language which says that 
the Secretary shall prescribe many 
things, he shall prescribe the conversion 
factors, he shall administer the pro- 
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gram, and charge the cost against the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It just does not make sense for us to 
go into the dairy business in this legis- 
lation when there are many of us here 
who want to get out of the farm financ- 
ing business in so many other areas. 

The sole purpose of my amendment is 
to keep us from starting on a new pro- 
gram. I know people are going to say, 
Oh, it is voluntary; it will not amount 
to much. They said the same thing 
about all these other programs, the feed 
grain program and others. 

I ask that my amendment be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to commend the 
gentleman on his stand and associate 
myself with his view. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. Title III as 
I understand it, would extend a revised 
version of the present emergency feed 
grain programs through 1963 and pro- 
vides a so-called milk production plan 
in which farmers would be paid up to 
$2.50 per hundredweight for not pro- 
ducing under certain conditions. 

The farmers want to make their own 
decisions as to the number of acres they 
grow and the number of cows they should 
milk to adequately support their fami- 
lies. Last year the Secretary of Agri- 
culture raised supports for dairy prod- 
ucts thus helping to create a new glut in * 
dairy products. Again this year the 
Committee on Agriculture was asked to 
compound last year’s error. I am happy 
that the committee in its wisdom did 
not see fit to extend these supports at 
artificial and unwise levels. 

The dairy situation was improving un- 
til price supports were raised and pro- 
posals for milk quotas caused many pro- 
ducers to expand production simply for 
base-building purposes. We all know 
that dairy supports were reduced begin- 
ning April 1 of the present year, Let us 
stop tinkering with the support level. 
Let us not adopt an unworkable program 
which moves in the direction of com- 
pulsory milk quotas. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the gentle- 
man and urge the Members of the House 
to support his amendment. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Chairman, I will tell you the people who 
want this section knocked out of the 
bill, and that is the processors. I have 
a list of some 360 of them that sold to 
the Government last year and got a 
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guaranteed price. They are afraid that 
if this amendment goes through there is 
going to be less milk to process. 

The processor makes so much a pound, 
regardless of how much the farmer gets. 
They do not want this bill because they 
are going to make so much overage and 
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sell it to the Government and they are 
afraid there will be less milk to process. 
I have before me a list showing a few 
of the CCC purchases of dairy products 
to support prices of milk and butterfat 
for the year 1961. 
This list follows: 


A few of CCC purchases of dairy products to support prices of milk and butterfat, calendar 


year 1961 
| Butter Cheese Milk, extra grade 
Com 5 
mN U.S. U.S, U.S. 
grade A grade B grade A Process Spray Roller 
or higher or higher 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Armour & Co., Chicago, III 13, 393, 812 37, 1, 201, 353 672,000 | 7,259,107 |............ 
Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago, III. 21, 184, 070 c (eden cuauies 8, 414, 515 |.. 
Berkshire Foods, Inc., Chicago, III 55,075, 063 | 1,735, 881 E 


Borden Co., New York, N.Y 
Kraft Foods, Inc., Chicago, III. ae 
L. P. Schreiber & Co., Inc., Chicago, 


4.247, 136 
909 


- ne 10, 592,636 | 1,511,669 | 1,598,246 
Sugar Creek Creamery, Omaha, Nebr_| 6, 241, 720 „ 461, 033 34, 286 
Swift & Oo., Chicago, III ----- 5, 543, 928 335,232 | 8, 545, 120 
Weinberg Bros. & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
1 TAO (ae RSS POE RRR E mE 14, 761, 430 / E SOANE E CAI e 
Baa BS ANEU eee 126, 792, 655 | 6, 631, 118 | 43, 893, 050 


Mr. Chairman, under this proposal we 
pay the farmer for reducing his produc- 
tion and the farmer gets the money. The 
Government saves $1.70 on every 100 
pounds of milk that is not made into 
cheese or dried milk or butter. 

In a letter to me as chairman of the 
Dairy Subcommittee, the Secretary of 
Agriculture estimated there could be a 
saving of $54 million. If you want to 

asaye some money, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, vote against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by my colleague, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. As I 
stated on the House floor on June 20, I 
was not at all happy with the omnibus 
farm bill then under discussion, and 
I must say here today that I am not 
much happier with the substitute bill 
being considered now. 

The hodgepodge bill which was re- 
committed a month ago was a govern- 
mental straitjacket for all agriculture. 
Subtitle C, of title III of the present bill 
is a rabbit punch for just one segment 
of agriculture—the dairy industry. 

It is now not only bad legislation—it 
is unfair and discriminatory legislation. 

What is proposed in this bill is a double 
blow to the dairy producers of my State 
and of our country. The extension of 
the costly temporary feed grain pro- 
visions for another year assures dairy 
farmers in grain deficit areas of having 
to pay continued high prices for feed. 
Then it seeks in subtitle C to establish 
what is obviously the first step toward 
strict governmental controls of dairy 
production by again attempting to set 
quotas based on 1961 production as a 
basis for payments for voluntary reduc- 
tions in 1962-63. 

We have already seen what this move 
will really lead up to, because the original 
proposal of the administration was the 
imposition of rigid controls over dairy 
production and the exaction of stiff 


penalties—even including jail sen- 
tences—for production in excess of the 
1961 base quota. 

Mr. Chairman, the dairy farmers in 
my part of the country still believe in 
doing for their country rather than in 
seeing how much their country will do 
for them. They do not want something 
for nothing. They do not want a dairy 
dole for producing less milk. They do 
not want this Congress to take the first 
step toward a dairy dictatorship. They 
do want an opportunity under the free 
enterprise system to produce milk in any 
quantity to meet such market demand 
as they are able to develop. 

I urge adoption of the Hemphill 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HEMPHILL) 
there were—ayes 92, noes 133. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. I reserve my time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NELSEN: On 
page 18, line 21, insert the following: 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in apportioning the base acreage of 
corn, grain sorghums, and barley to farms 
under the special agricultural conservation 
program for 1963 the Secretary, through the 
county committees, shall apportion such 
base acreage to farms on the basis of the 
historical acreage of such feed grains dur- 
ing the five-year period 1956 through 1960, 
giving due consideration to tillable acreage, 
crop-rotation practices, types of soil and 
topography.” 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I real- 


ize that it is a very difficult job to get 
any amendment adopted at this point, 
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but I want to call your attention to the 
fact that we have discussed this base 
period time after time on this floor. In 
the last session language in the debate 
clearly indicated that the Secretary of 
Agriculture had the right to make some 
adjustments in the event that there has 
been an inequality. For example, in my 
district there is a young man who has 
been denied the right to even get into 
the feed grain program because of his 
crop history. The Secretary has assured 
me that something can be done. The 
Assistant Secretary has said nothing 
can be done. Pretty soon somebody else 
comes up and says we can do something. 
This has been going on back and forth 
like a badminton game, and nothing has 
been accomplished. There was discus- 
sion on the floor indicating that the 
Secretary has failed to act and had sent 
no word out to the county committees 
to give them authority to make reason- 
able adjustments on farms where in- 
equalities existed and therefore I offer 
the amendment for the 5-year period, 
which would more fairly establish a base. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that what he is trying to do is 
objective and right, and everyone admits 
it is right, but nothing is ever done 
about it. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
commend you on your amendment. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I, too, commend the 
gentleman because he is absolutely right. 
It would do a thing that would bring 
justice to the farmers of this country. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 
ment at the desk. I may not have time 
to discuss it, but it provides that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will not 
be in a position to sell their surplus grain 
on the competitive market at below the 
support price. If we reduce the support 
price, as we are doing in this bill, and 
if the Secretary wants to sell below the 
support price, we will find the farmer in 
a position of being denied a fair price 
in the marketplace and a very low sup- 
port price from the Government. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this House will 
understand that this is substantially the 
same amendment that we voted down 
a while ago. This is an effort to change 
the historic base which we use in de- 
termining the reductions that an indi- 
vidual must make in order to qualify 
as a cooperator. Now, that acre- 
age for 1959 and 1960 has been estab- 
lished on the great majority of the farms 
of the United States, whereas no other 
years have been so established. 
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If you change those 2 years, you are 
going to have to take another 2 years 
in which to work out the bugs of any 
new formula that you adopt. I do not 
care whether it is the years which Mr. 
NELSEN or someone else suggesis. 

Mr. Chairman, the present 2-year base 
has been well established. It has been 
worked out. We have worked out the 
phantom acres that people talked about. 
I can understand if you want simply to 
kill a program, then you would adopt 
new years and say that there are phan- 
tom acres in the base. Undoubtedly 
there would not be any new base—be- 
cause nobody has a record of the planting 
of feed grain for those years prior to that 
time and it becomes a swearing match 
in which you invite everybody to mis- 
represent his acreage. Of course, every- 
body who has properly represented his 
acreage naturally feels that he is being 
mistreated. You will find you take away 
from people acreage allotments that they 
already have—and well established— 
with which the great masses of the 
farmers are satisfied, and you change 
those acres in the meantime and every 
one of them is going to be dissatisfied. 
I cannot imagine an amendment which 
would go further toward disrupting pub- 
lic confidence in a program than this 
one. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Clerk may read 
the amendment on which we are to vote. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NxIlsENW moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, we seem 
to find ourselves in this very uncomfort- 
able, unfair position every time we are 
discussing a farm bill. Those of us who 
are not on the committee have to sit 
here for days and wait. So the only 
chance we have is to offer a preferen- 
tial motion. 

Mr. Chairman, it does happen that the 
legislation that we pass in this body is 
important to many of us who happen 
to be farmers. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] how 
the gentleman would like to have his 
farm lose its complete base because of 
a rotation practice. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, who, in spite of the fine help 
your committee gave me and the letters 
that have gone back and forth, has failed 
to act, in giving permission to the coun- 
ty committees to make reasonable ad- 
justments. 

Mr. Chairman, my position is this: 
The only way you can get redress is to 
have a wider period on which to estab- 
lish a base that is fair to the people that 
are in the farming business. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman asked 
me a question. Does the gentleman 
want an answer? 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes. 
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Mr. POAGE. The present law pro- 
vides that your own county committee 
has the power—it does not have to go 
to the Secretary of Agriculture—to give 
you relief. They may refuse to do it and 
then you will feel badly about it, as I 
am sure you do. But the gentleman 
suggests if he changes this base he will 
get relief and nobody else will be hurt. 
The gentleman must know that there 
are others who have rotation practices 
which simply do not fit the years that 
the gentleman suggests any more than 
the years that were taken to fit his rota- 
tion practice. There is no series of years 
that is going to benefit everybody, and 
we cannot legislate simply for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I want to say that the 
county committees have the authority; 
they say they have the authority. You 
say they have the authority. Yet my 
own county committee has written to me 
and says that there has been no direc- 
tive from the Department of Agricul- 
ture in spite of the legislative history 
that the gentleman so graciously helped 
me write, and there has been no re- 
course. 

Mr. Chairman, I join my friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH], in 
saying that there have been some injus- 
tices that have meant financial ruin to 
some people because of arbitrary posi- 
tions that have been taken by county 
committees that just refused to make 
adjustments to which the farmers are 
entitled on farms where there have been 
100 years of history as to program. It is 
tremendously unfair and I think we 
should do something about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I join the gentleman in support of his 
amendment. I think there is something 
wrong. Anyway, I want to point out that 
the only reason they cannot do this is 
because of a little sentence that the 
committee put in when they extended the 
bill that prohibits your drawing down 
on somebody that has a 100-percent base. 
Due to this you create phantom acres. 

Mr. NELSEN. I understand that some 
people have been hurt very much. I 
realize what the problem is, relative to 
history for base years, but this seems 
to be the only way that I can bring this 
to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States; that is, through a pref- 
erential motion. I have had to get up 
here time and time again to try to write 
a history that would do some good and 
provide some relief where it is neces- 
sary. In the particular instance to which 
I referred, a young man bought a 400- 
acre farm. It had been rented to a can- 
ning company during those base years 
and he lost his entire feed grain base. 
He writes me and says, “I bought 400 
acres of land and I cannot get a feed 
grain base. If the mandatory bill passes 
what am I going to do?” 

Think about that a little bit in your 
discussion here today. I am not blam- 
ing the chairman of the committee; I 
am not blaming the vice chairman of 
the committee. But I do say that as 
Members of Congress we have a re- 
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sponsibility to do something about in- 
equities that do exist. I am not being 
unfair or arbitrary when I say that. As 
far as my own farming is concerned you 
can forget about bases. I will get along. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
farmers in the same position you are 
in? 

Mr.NELSEN. There are. 

Mr. JENSEN. And in the same posi- 
tion the young man is in to whom you 
have just referred. 

Mr. NELSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
NELSEN]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. KYL. How many amendments 
are there pending at this moment, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that that is not a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The Chair has no way of know- 
ing that. 

Mr. KYL. I am referring to amend- 
ments that have been presented. It was 
my understanding that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] had two 
amendments that he offered in his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
could offer only one amendment at a 
time, the Chair will state. However, at 
the completion of the time agreed upon 
to end debate, the second amendment 
will be reported and voted on, but it may 
not be debated. 

The question is on the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STRATTON: On 
page 38, line 12, after therefor,“ insert a 
new section to be numbered “Src. 329,“ to 
read as follows: 

“Section 8c(5) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, is amended as follows: (1) by redesig- 
nating paragraphs (D), (E), (F), and (G) 
of section 8c(5) as (E), (F), (G), and (H), 
respectively, and by inserting after para- 
graph (C) the following new paragraph: 

%) Providing for the payment by han- 
dlers (not otherwise subject to the pricing 
provisions of the order) in an amount not 
greater than the difference between the 
minimum prices based on use classification 
established pursuant to paragraph (A) of 
this subsection and the price of milk in the 
lowest use classification, for any milk or milk 
products sold by such handler in the area 
subject to the order. Such payments shall 
be made to the fund established pursuant 
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to paragraph (C) of this subsection: Pro- 
vided, however, That such payments shall 
not be required if a handler chooses, if so 
eligible, to comply with all other provisions 
of the order. No payments shall be required 
hereunder if any provision of the order is 
based on the provisions of paragraph (B) (i) 
of this subsection.’ 

“(2) Section 8c(5) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end of the last paragraph thereof the 
following: ‘: Provided, however, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not pre- 
vent the making of payments under para- 
graph (D) of this subsection’. 

“3. Section 8(c) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“*(20) All provisions of orders in effect 
on the date of enactment of this subsection, 
relating to payments such as are provided in 
paragraph (D) of subsection (5), are hereby 
validated, and shall have full force and 
effect’.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York. The gentleman’s amendment 
amends the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. The legislation 
which is before us does not amend that 
act in any way in any section. This 
particular amendment amending the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 is not germane to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York care to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. STRATTON. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
This amendment provides for legalizing 
the compensatory payments feature of 
the Milk Marketing Act, which was in- 
validated on the 4th of June by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
which has jeopardized the incomes of 
the dairy farmers of New York State. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is not talking to the point of 
order. He is speaking about his amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. 

Mr. STRATTON. I am talking to the 
point of order. This amendment is de- 
signed to fulfill the need for legislation 
which an official of the Department of 
Agriculture indicated in a printed news 
item which I read earlier was desper- 
ately needed. Title III contains certain 
provisions with regard to dairying. If 
the provisions of the Supreme Court de- 
cision are not eliminated by the adop- 
tion of this legislation, it is very likely 
that many farmers of New York State 
and other parts of the country will go 
out of business. Therefore, the amend- 
ment is germane to subtitle C of title 
III 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield if I have the 
floor. 

Mr. COOLEY. The purpose of the 
gentleman’s amendment is to override 
the Supreme Court decision? 

Mr. STRATTON. That is correct. It 
is to provide the legal basis for the op- 
eration which has been in effect for the 
past 25 years but which was only recently 
ruled invalid by the Supreme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York contains a matter 
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which is in no wise related to the subject 
matter of the several sections under con- 
sideration. The point of order is there- 
fore sustained. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment which has just been offered 
by my friend and colleague from New 
York appears to be the same amendment 
which was offered and defeated when 
the last version of the farm bill was 
before this committee. Although the 
amendment has been ruled to be not ger- 
mane on a point of order, nevertheless I 
feel that the membership of the commit- 
tee would be interested in hearing the 
facts that led up to the same. 

The purpose of this amendment was to 
permit compensatory payments to be 
made a part of milk marketing orders 
and this action here today results from 
a Supreme Court decision handed down 
last month. This amendment sought to 
reverse that decision. 

The litigation which was the basis of 
that decision originated in the district 
which I have the honor to represent and, 
therefore, I am completely familiar with 
the facts. 

For approximately 25 years the han- 
dlers of milk, much of which was pro- 
duced in my distriet and in other parts of 
nearby Pennsylvania, disposed of the 
same in an area in New Jersey which 
was in and around Phillipsburg, a mu- 
nicipality located on the New Jersey side 
of the Delaware River. Then the New 
York-New Jersey marketing order was 
amended to increase the geographic area 
that it encompassed and, in so doing, 
took in this area of New Jersey along the 
Delaware River. 

Thereupon, the handlers of this Penn- 
sylvenia milk, or milk technically known 
as nonpool milk, were informed that, 
to continue to dispose of such milk in 
that area, they must thereafter pay an 
amount into a fund for the benefit of 
the milk producers in the area covered 
by this marketing order, or the producers 
of milk technically known as pool milk, 
the same to be known as compensatory 
payments. The amount to be so paid 
was designated as a blend price and, 
was arrived at by a rather complicated 
process of using an average of the price 
of the different classes of pool milk. 
The blend price was, in this case, fixed 
at $2.78 per hundredweight. 

Now we find that at the time in con- 
troversy, which was August 1957, the 
handlers of the nonpool milk were 
paying $6.40 per hundredweight, while 
the handlers of the pool milk were 
only paying $6.23 per hundredweight. 
Thus it can be seen that to handle 
nonpool milk the handler had to pay 
$6.40 per hundredweight, plus the com- 
pensatory payment of $2.78 per hundred- 
weight, or a total of $9.18 per hundred- 
weight, while the handler of the pool 
milk only paid $6.23 per hundredweight. 

The Supreme Court held that the in- 
tent of Congress, in the legislation it 
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enacted.on this subject, was to prevent 
an influx of cheap milk into an area, not 
to prevent competition. Therefore, this 
amendment would have made such type 
of compensatory payments permissible 
as a part of a milk marketing order. If 
ever adopted, it would certainly be an 
invitation for trade barriers. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Stratton amendment, 
even though, by a technicality, it has 
been ruled not germane. I support the 
purpose of that amendment. I do so be- 
cause of the confusion now surrounding 
this entire matter. Preferably this 
should be explored in hearings on a sepa- 
rate bill. Nonetheless, as Justice Black 
said in dissent in the Lehigh Valley case 
that produced the present problem, and I 
quote: 

The net result of the Court's action is to 
leave the farmers in the New York-northern 
New Jersey pool, and those in 22 other pools 
containing the provisions which the Court 
strikes down today, completely defenseless 
against an onslaught of outside milk that is 
highly discriminatory because the outside 
milk bears none of the burdens of pool milk. 


Under the circumstances, Mr. Chair- 
man, I support the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment in order to avoid dis- 
astrous immediate effects from the 
Court’s decision. The amendment might 
have given the dairy farmers and the 
Congress a respite while the full implica- 
tions of the Lehigh case are clarified. 

Whatever the outcome would have 
been on this amendment, however, I op- 
pose this farm bill. It is a far, far bet- 
ter bill than the one rejected by the 
House a few weeks ago, but it is still 
headed in the wrong direction. It lays 
the groundwork for dairy controls next 
year. It runs the risk of reviving the 
regimented approach of the original ad- 
ministration bill when it gets to the Sen- 
ate. I am beginning to feel that the 
Agriculture Committee as presently con- 
stituted is incapable of bringing forth a 
farm bill that will help the farmer back 
to freedom from Government burdens, 
bureaucracy, and subsidies. I shall op- 
pose this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BEERMANN]. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the heat of this debate and discussion 
we ought not to forget one thing, that 
all of the people in the United States 
thought that on June 21 we defeated the 
farm bill for this year. I also felt that 
was the case. Every letter that I have 
written since June 21 on farm legisla- 
tion, whether it was the 22d, when the 
new bill was introduced, or later, was 
that a new bill was introduced. Con- 
gress understood probably there would 
be another bill coming up but not many 
of our constituents knew this. I do not 
think this is the time to compromise and 
enact a bill that has not had full hear- 
ings. People know nothing about it. I 
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think we are letting the people of our 
country down by voting a farm bill in 
this manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, on sev- 
eral previous farm bills, I have sought 
to secure amendments which would give 
.feed grain growers who also raise cotton 
an opportunity to plant feed grains, 
without penalty, on cotton acreage that 
has been destroyed too late in the season 
for replanting. 

I have also sought to secure passage 
of an amendment which would rectify 
the injustice which the present legisla- 
tion does to cotton farmers who during 
1959 and/or 1960 chose the choice B 
route in connection with the cotton 
program, 

I wish to reemphasize my position on 
these important matters. I shall not 
undertake to offer my amendments to- 
day as there seems to be no likelihood 
of success, but I do want to ask the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to give further 
study to these important problems with 
a view of approving appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. WIcKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
within the next 5 years, we may be pray- 
ing for food and fiber. Today, Russia 
and China are crying for food and fiber. 
In America there are fewer farmers 
every year, yet our farmers are getting 
a smaller per capita portion of the total 
dollar income. In recent years our farm 
income has dropped 60 percent. The 
farmer gets on the average of about 99 
cents per hour return for his labor, as 
compared with the minimum wage of 
$1.25. Both labor and the farmers are 
entitled to pay for their toil and sweat 
of their brows. Behind the Iron Cur- 
tion, collectivization of agriculture has 
obviously fallen on its face. In the 
United States 1 farmer feeds 26 people, 
while in the Soviet Union 1 feeds only 6. 
We must seek to keep farmers on the 


farms. 

In these days of bountiful harvests 
we must never forget the Biblical days 
when there were 7 years of plenty— 
which were followed by 7 years of 
drought and pestilence. The Lord has 
been good to us. The farm surplus may 
someday be a blessing. 

In the argument today, some have 
overlooked the excellent work of the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Farmers Home Administration, 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
as well as FFA, FHA, and 4-H club work. 

Today there is an average of only 3 
inches of topsoil remaining in this world. 
Let us preserve it. Let us not forget that 
the population is increasing throughout 
the world. With the growing needs of 
mankind and the ever-increasing knowl- 
edge of farm technology the surplus 
problem has actually become the great 
paradox of our times. 

Let us never forget that cold wars and 
hot wars are won with food and fiber. 
The great productivity of the American 
farmer is the greatest barrier that faces 
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the Communist system. I predict that 
our ability to produce such plenty will 
be the primary means by which we win 
the economic war with international 
communism, 

When farmers receive reasonable 
prices for their products, they purchase 
implements, build homes, and share in 
the material blessings of our society. In 
the Sixth District of Oklahoma, farmers 
are our greatest consumers. Business 
prospers when it produces and sells to 
the farmer. Workers in the towns and 
cities purchase farm products and other 
consumer items from the businessmen. 

In view of our abundance, we must 
find the means to trade from our stock- 
piles with the peace-loving nations of 
the world. This administration has 
moved more directly, with greater speed, 
and with less hesitation and waste than 
its predecessor. 

Many of our farm problems could be 
solved if we would maintain only a 1- 
year supply of food and fiber in the 
elevators and warehouses as insurance 
against drought, floods, famine, pesti- 
lence, and war. As each new crop is 
harvested, the old one could be gradu- 
ally eased into trade or into our food- 
for-peace program. The 1-year sup- 
ply would be held for emergencies and 
would never be offered for sale or trade 
in the world market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Tennes- 
see; On page 32, after line 6, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 335. Section 333 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended effective with the 1964 crop of 
wheat by striking therefrom the following: 

The national acreage allotment for 
wheat for any year shall be not less than 
55,000,000 acres'.“ 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will not take very much time. I 
have already had my teeth kicked in 
twice. First I had my teeth kicked in 
because the House approved the 1958 
Feed Grains Act. Then, I even lost to 
Billie Sol Estes. So I am sure now I am 
going to lose this one so I will just let 
you vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Battin]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time only to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question, if I may. In 
this extension of this act, particularly 
dealing with the barley section of the 
feed grains, there is a provision here I 
note as it was in the original bill pro- 
viding for the exemption of the malting 
variety of barley. Has the gentleman 
had any indication from the Department 
as to whether they intend to make any 
change in the existing provisions? 

Mr. COOLEY. As to the malting vari- 
eties that have now been designated, I 
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have received no such indication and I 
do not have any information on the 
subject. I assume that the varieties will 
not hereafter be changed. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BECKER]. 

Mr, BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the debate here today is very indicative 
of what has taken place each time a 
farm bill has been before us, a great 
number of amendments offered espe- 
cially. The same thing took place a 
couple of weeks ago. The same thing 
has taken place every one of the 10 years 
I have been in this House. It simply 
proves one thing, that this type of legis- 
lation which tries to subsidize one seg- 
ment of the population by a theoretical 
principle and on a synthetic basis is 
unworkable; and every single year the 
promise has been made that next year 
the cost would be less, yet we see the 
ceo grow and become more unwork- 
able. 

Just as I have voted against it in past 
years to save money, just as I voted 
against the farm bill we had before us 
some 3 weeks ago, I must vote today to 
protect both the farm and the city popu- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootry] is 
recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though the farm bill makes no change 
in section 303 of Public Law 480 which 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
exchange surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for strategic or other materials of 
permanent value to the United States, 
I want to point out that the Congress 
has, time after time, reiterated its inten- 
tion that this method should have a pri- 
ority position in our export program. 
The Secretary has all of the authority 
needed to carry out this statutory obli- 
gation imposed upon him with the enact- 
ment of Public Law 480 in 1954, and con- 
tinued by each Congress thereafter, and 
in each law that we have passed relating 
to the agricultural surplus disposal pro- 
gram. 

Members of Congress are aware of the 
review now being undertaken by the 
Symington committee of the Senate and 
the possible reduction of the Nation's 
strategic stockpile. This may have 
caused some confusion as to the basic 
purpose of the Nation’s stockpiling pro- 
gram, and some Members may not have 
taken the time to familiarize themselves 
with the laws enacted by the Congress on 
this subject. Briefiy, therefore, I should 
like to point out that the so-called stra- 
tegic or national stockpile was estab- 
lished under the authority of the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act. Its purpose is to acquire and stock- 
pile materials that will be needed by this 
country in the event of war. Require- 
ments of that stockpile have been 
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changed from time to time as our mili- 
tary strategists have modified and mod- 
ernized their conception of the type of 
war in which the United States might 
be forced to engage. 

The supplemental stockpile, on the 
other hand, was established in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 to hold for future use 
of the United States materials of per- 
manent value which are acquired as di- 
rected by section 303 of Public Law 480 
in connection with the surplus disposal 
program of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The basic purpose of this program, as the 
intent of Congress clearly shows, is that 
the Secretary obtain something of ma- 
terial value to the United States in ex- 
change for surplus agricultural com- 
modities which deteriorate and are 
costly to store and which cannot be sold 
abroad for hard dollars. This protects 
the investment of the taxpayers of the 
United States by taking in nonperishable 
material resources in exchange for 
rapidly deteriorating surplus commodi- 
ties which we have acquired under our 
agricultural price support program that 
cannot be readily sold for dollars. 

Both Houses of Congress, in accepting 
the conference report on last year’s farm 
bill, specifically approved as the intent 
of Congress of the United States the 
statement of policy which appears in vol- 
ume 107, part 11, page 14563, of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. This policy state- 
ment makes it clear that we have never 
hesitated to make available all of the 
assets of CCC which the executive 
branch has requested for use in effecting 
our international policy. At the same 
time, we made it abundantly clear that 
we did not wish the executive branch 
tc overlook the direct benefits to the 
American people, and particularly to 
the American taxpayer, in favor of the 
indirect benefits which might flow from 
the use of our food supplies in the inter- 
national field. Particularly, we pointed 
out the basic objectives of the Public Law 
480 program to develop possible future 
commercial markets for American agri- 
cultural commodities. We also said 
that it should consistently be borne in 
mind the policy that disposal of our agri- 
cultural surpluses should always be made 
in a manner which will give the greatest 
practicable return to the United States.” 

In accepting the conference report last 
year we expressed the intent of Con- 
gress that the following order of priori- 
ties should govern our sales and other 
disposal of agricultural commodities: 
First, sales for cash dollars; second, sales 
for short-term dollar credit; third, bar- 
ter for strategic and other material; 
fourth, sales on long-term dollar credit 
under title IV; fifth, sales for foreign 
currency; and, sixth, donations. 

I point out to the executive branch 
that Congress on two occasions this 
month has reiterated the importance of 
fully utilizing our agricultural surpluses 
in such a way to obtain something of 
hard value to the United States in return. 
First, in passing the Sugar Act of 1962, 
and, second, in passing the honey -bee 
amendment to that act. Specifically, the 
Congress stated that it intended that the 
Secretary of Agriculture give special con- 
sideration to foreign countries desiring 
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to sell sugar in the United States which 
would agree to purchase our agricultural 
commodities in addition to their com- 
mercial transactions. I am happy to say 
that apparently the President also ap- 
proves of this principle. 

Therefore, although we have not in 
this 1962 farm bill found it necessary to 
amend section 303 of Public Law 480, 
there should be no misunderstanding as 
to the intent of this Congress which is 
that the Secretary of Agriculture make 
full use of the disposal facilities avail- 
able to him under this section of the act 
and utilize good business sense in ex- 
changing to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable our surplus agricultural com- 
modities for something of hard value 
where we are not able to dispose of these 
commodities on a reasonable basis for 
dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of De- 
fense might well explore fully the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing agricultural com- 
modities to pay for many of their 
acquisitions abroad in order to reduce the 
outflow of dollars from the United States 
and improve the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. It is more important now per- 
haps than any time in our history for 
us to seek every avenue to reduce the 
outflow of gold from the United States 
and to provide in connection with our 
surplus disposal program the greatest 
return to the taxpayer. 

The Congress expects and intends that 
the Secretary of Agriculture follow the 
guidelines and priorities established in 
last year’s “statement of policy” as 
identified herein, in operating our sur- 
plus disposal programs and we expect 
him to conscientiously exhaust every 
effort to obtain something of hard value 
for the taxpayers of the United States. 

Whether we have an immediate need 
for the materials so acquired now or 
whether they will be needed in the fu- 
ture for the economic survival of the 
United States is of only passing interest. 
When we are obtaining basic raw mate- 
rials which do not deteriorate far for 
surplus agricultural commodities which 
cannot be sold abroad on a reasonable 
basis for dollars we are taking action of 
permanent value to the Nation. This is 
the overriding consideration and Con- 
gress expects and intends that the vari- 
ous agencies of the Government, partic- 
ularly the Department of State and the 
Department of Defense, carry out the 
directive of Congress and cooperate fully 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in 
carrying out a reasonable program as 
they are specifically directed to do under 
section 303 of Public Law 480. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I have expressed 
the clear intent of this Congress and 
there should be no further misunder- 
standing on the subject of the priority 
which Congress has established and 
which the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the executive branch of the Government 
should follow in disposing of our agri- 
cultural surpluses. The word “priority” 
should be given its normal meaning 
which is “order of preference” and un- 
less given this normal meaning in operat- 
ing the disposal program, the executive 
branch will not be consistent with this 
expressed intent of the Congress. 
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Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, some of 
those who have preceded me in this de- 
bate have insisted that H.R. 12391 is a 
simple extension of a temporary law and 
that may well be so. However, I can re- 
port that there was not a little bicker- 
ing within the Committee on Agriculture 
before the bill was reported and even 
then not without some veiled threats of 
amendments to be undertaken on the 
floor. The fact of the matter is that 
your committee has been occupied for 
over 4 months in working over the ad- 
ministration’s farm recommendations 
and I.am sure that we will all be greatly 
relieved just to be rid of it. Looking 
back, it occurs to me that our situation 
has been akin to that of the farmer who, 
when asked what time he got up to go 
to work, replied indignantly, “I don’t get 
up and go to work, I wake up right in 
the middle of it.” 

Taking H.R. 12391, title by title, we 
find that under title I, relating to con- 
servation, as it appeared in the recently 
rejected omnibus farm bill, the reference 
to the development of recreational areas 
has been deleted, to the sorrow of the 
social planners who bleed and die for the 
hard-working city dweller who must be 
afforded greater recreational opportun- 
ities after his arduous 40 hours of labor. 
Or is it 25? 

Basic to the ill-fated H.R. 11222 was 
the philosophy of nationwide market- 
ing orders and the vote in the House 
rejecting the administration's insistence 
on such authority was the reflection of 
adamant grower resistance to such regi- 
mentation. A further reflection of the 
attitude of farmers toward nationwide 
marketing orders was had in their recent 
rejection of the turkey order and re- 
sponding to this clearly voiced aversion 
the House committee has omitted a sim- 
ilar potato order from the measure now. 
before us. 

In passing, it should be noted that 
tobacco, cotton, rice, and peanuts have 
not been under consideration during this 
year's agricultural fiasco and it can only 
be assumed that the growers of those 
commodities have become so acclimated 
to the restraints placed upon them that 
they are no longer interested in produc- 
ing for the market and it would appear 
that free enterprise to such producers 
has become as unfamiliar as the wide- 
open spaces are to a caged canary. I 
would like, however, to invite the tobacco 
growers from the controlled areas to pay 
a visit to Lancaster County, Pa., where 
we produce more tobacco than any other 
county in the Nation, make a little 
money at it, and do it without any sub- 
sidies or controls of any kind. And to 
emphasize that our growers like it that 
way, when a referendum on quotas for 
type 41 tobacco was held a few months 
back they voted them down by a ratio 
of 6 to 1. 

With the elimination of the four basics 
heretofore referred to we are left with 
only corn and wheat as the remaining 
contenders for Uncle Sam's favors and 
with a little tinkering here and there the 
bill we are now debating would pretty 
much seem to continue the existing tem- 
porary legislation for 1 more year. Dur- 
ing our discussion of H.R. 12391 in com- 
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mittee, however, it became evident that 
the target of those who took the defeat of 
the Kennedy-Freeman bill so hard is ac- 
tually the 1958 law and in that attempt 
they have been trying to make it appear 
that our tremendous buildup in corn took 
place since the act was put on the books. 
Actually, a bare 24 percent of our pres- 
ent corn inventory can be charged to the 
1958 legislation and it is the opinion of 
many informed people that that much- 
maligned statute might not be too bad 
if it were only given a chance to work. 

Be all that as it may, it is glaringly 
apparent that corn was in no serious 
trouble so long as we allowed the farmer 
to feed it to his hogs for the market. 
But the very moment that we increased 
the support price—without any really 
effective controls—thereby making it 
profitable to produce corn commercially, 
then it was that we started accumulat- 
ing a corn carryover that at the end of 
last year stood at around 2 billion 
bushels. 

Wheat, the other culprit, will, in my 
not too well informed opinion, always 
be in trouble so long as we unrealisti- 
cally keep our production tied to a 55- 
million-acre base at a support incentive 
that can only result in our raising more 
than we can possibly use, even with all 
of the outlets that may be developed 
through Public Law 480 and other give- 
away devices. Particularly irksome to 
the farmers of my area is the refusal to 
recognize that Soft Winter wheat, such 
as we produce, is not in oversupply. For 
instance, we have long recognized that 
Durum wheat requires special treatment 
and as a result it is treated under spe- 
cial legislative provisions. But Soft Win- 
ter wheat, from which pastry flour is 
produced, is lumped together with the 
hard varieties and, protesting bitterly, 
our producers wind up under a system in 
which they are punished for sins they 
did not commit. And, of course, our 
eastern farmers will always resent and 
resist the imposition of any limitation 
on that grain which is consumed as live- 
stock feed on the farm where it was 
produced. 

The dairy section has no real place in 
this bill except as a possible device to 
be traded off when a conference is 
reached with the other body. On the 
other hand, it does embody a subtle 
threat, since voluntary participation un- 
der this section would require quotas, 
which would then be available should the 
administration—by hook or by crook— 
be able to revive its ill-famed and ill- 
fated supply management proposal. 

Summing up, it is my studied convic- 
tion that H.R. 12391 can only serve to 
compound a costly surplus problem, and 
I feel quite strongly that our best move 
would be to revert to legislation already 
on the books and then with some sensi- 
ble modifications lessen the incentive to 
overproduce. In a recent nationwide 
magazine poll the farmers of the North- 
eastern States indicated that they would 
be quite happy with the complete elimi- 
nation of both supports and controls, 
and, while I feel that a transformation 
from a managed to a free economy can- 
not be effected overnight without some 
unpleasant results, I continue to believe 
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that we should keep that objective as our 
final goal. In the meantime, perhaps it 
would be a good idea to consider my 
cropland retirement bill, H.R. 10165, with 
compensation for the acres thus set 
aside to be taken out of the enormous 
surpluses in Government hands in the 
form of payments in kind. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to the enactment of this 
so-called watered down version of the 
administration’s 1962 farm bill. We are 
now being asked to give our approval to 
the extension of emergency feed grain 
and wheat programs for another year— 
an extension on which the administra- 
tion itself earlier this year turned its 
back. 

When the admittedly more drastic 
Kennedy-Freeman farm bill was given 
to us for consideration, we were told 
that extension of the emergency pro- 
gram would be costly. The chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee in the 
other body said that extension of the 
wheat program would cost taxpayers 
$3.30 for every bushel of reduction of 
the crop. 

The Secretary of Agriculture told us 
in a memorandum of June 8 to all Mem- 
bers, while he was still hoping for pas- 
sage of his farm omnibus bill, that the 
cost of extending the emergency wheat 
and feed grain programs for 1963 would 
be $2,400 million. 

Now they are asking us to forget what 
they said then and go ahead with the 
extension. 

The supply-management, concept of 
the original farm bill was completely re- 
pugnant to the farmers of Pennsylvania. 
If it had been allowed to pass, all who 
raise feed grain would have been regu- 
lated, despite the fact that most of such 
grains grown in Pennsylvania is kept on 
the farm for the feeding of livestock 
and never reaches the market. The 
smaller producers would have been ex- 
empt from acreage reduction but would 
not have been permitted to raise their 
acreage above 1959-60 production no 
matter how small they were. 

Proponents of the original farm bill, 
including the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, contended that the dairy in- 
dustry, which is the principal farm ac- 
tivity in our State, would not have been 
affected. It is difficult to understand 
how the dairy farmer, who depends so 
much on the production of feed grains, 
would not have been affected by a farm 
bill which proposed to regulate their 
production of such grains. 

This brings us to the bill now under 
consideration. It includes a dairy sec- 
tion which may well lead to permanent 
supply management and compulsory 
milk quotas for all dairy farmers. Such 
quotas, in fact, are specifically provided 
for the first year on a voluntary basis. 
Some farmers would be paid to reduce 
their production, but others could offset 
this by increasing their output. 

Under such an arrangement as this, 
the dairy program certainly would oper- 
ate most ineffectively and the resulting 
confusion would prove costly to both 
the producers and consumers of dairy 
products. The natural outgrowth of 
such disorder, without doubt, would be 
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pressure on the Congress next year from 
the administration for the enactment 
of a compulsory milk quota program. 

In opposing this bill, I stand with the 
people of Pennsylvania who produce 
milk and the people of Pennsylvania 
who consume it. It is not at all para- 
doxical that I also stand with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who told us all in 
his memorandum of June 8 of this year 
that the extension program now pro- 
posed would be costly. He said further 
that “the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House wisely rejected efforts to con- 
tinue the existing emergency programs 
in 1963.” 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
this morning I received a statement 
from the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration which indicated their position 
on H.R. 12391 which is before us for 
consideration today. 

I should like to say that I am one 
who believes that this legislation should 
never have been adopted originally. 

As will be revealed later in the state- 
ment that I will file herewith, this leg- 
islation did not solve the problem of sur- 
pluses in agriculture. 

The sponsors of this legislation were 
warned of this, when it was originally 
under consideration, by many farm lead- 
ers in the Midwest including leaders of 
the Farm Bureau Federation. 

It is true, of course, that the House 
decided, in their wisdom, to vote down 
a poorly thought out agriculture bill re- 
cently and that this fact did necessitate 
a reconsideration of the problem, 

It is clear now that a majority of the 
members of the Agriculture Committee 
are not interested in listening to the tes- 
timony of those people who have given 
thorough study and serious thought to 
the problem and after thorough consid- 
eration of all of the factors have come 
up with a conservation reserve program 
or land adjustment act which has been 
only casually considered, if at all, when 
they were considering the legislation 
that was defeated earlier. 

I hesitate, therefore, to give very 
much encouragement to the considera- 
tion of this legislation before us now. 
It is impossible for me, at-this point, 
to go into every detail and aspect of this 
matter but very much of what I would 
like to say and my reasons for indeci- 
sion, if not opposition, to H.R. 12391 
are reflected in a statement from the 
Farm Bureau Federation and I include 
it in the Rxconp at this point: 

The latest version of the farm bill, H.R. 
12391, will shortly be before the House for 
consideration. 

Farm Bureau opposes passage of this latest 
version of the farm bill for several reasons. 
Briefly, our most important reasons are: 

1. The bill would extend the “emergency” 
feed grain and wheat programs another year. 
Earlier this year the administration aban- 
doned this approach to solving the surplus 
problem for feed grains and wheat and sug- 
gested an alternative which has been rejected 
by the House. Apparently the emergency“ 
programs were abandoned because they were 
considered to be too costly and ineffective. 

Senator ELLENDER recently told the Senate 
that extension of the 1962 emergency“ 
wheat program would cost taxpayers $3.30 a 
bushel for each bushel of reduction achieved. 
Secretary Freeman, in a letter dated June 8 
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addressed to each Member of the House of 
Representatives, estimated the cost of ex- 
tending the “emergency” wheat and feed 
grain programs for 1963 would be $2,400 
million. 

2. The bill includes a dairy section which 
could well be the beginning of supply man- 
agement and compulsory milk quotas for all 
dairy farmers. The proposed program, al- 
though voluntary for the first year, would 
establish quotas for all dairy farmers. While 
some farmers would be paid to reduce their 
production, other farmers could expand their 
output as an offset. Thus, the program 
would be so costly and ineffective that it 
most surely would be followed by efforts to 
enact a compulsory milk quota program next 


ear. 

4 8. In addition to the provisions listed 
above, there also is a section which modifies 
the Agricultural Act of 1958 as it relates to 
the support prices of corn and other feed 
grains by (1) deleting the 65 percent of 
parity floor for corn supports, and (2) pro- 
viding price supports on corn at 80 percent 
of the previous 3-year average market price 
instead of 90 percent commencing in 1964. 
We oppose this amendment because it would 
make the transition from the present costly 
and ineffective programs to a free and pros- 
perous agriculture more difficult. 

Rather than have this kind of a bill be- 
come law, we strongly urge that no new 
farm legislation be passed this session. The 
act of 1958 would then go into effect for 
corn and other feed grains in 1963. If given 
opportunity to work, this program would be 
preferable to the costly and ineffective 
“emergency” feed grain program. 

If no legislation is enacted and wheat sup- 
port prices are allowed to remain at the 
minimum permitted under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (and already announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the 1963 crop), 
there will be a reduction in export costs on 
the order of $128 million in addition to 
an estimated saving of $345 million from 
the termination of land retirement pay- 
ments. 

The dairy situation was improving until 
price supports were raised and proposals for 
milk quotas caused many producers to ex- 
pand production for base-building purposes. 
Dairy price supports were reduced begin- 
ning April 1 this year. It would be far bet- 
ter to permit the program to operate with- 
out further tinkering with the support level 
than to adopt an unworkable program which 
moves in the direction of compulsory milk 
quotas. 

Under present conditions the most con- 
structive action that can be taken is for the 
House to reject H.R. 12391. 


Mr. Chairman, if I vote for this bill, 
it will be with the understanding that 
the House conference committee, if any, 
will stand firm against any version of 
the agriculture control bill recently de- 
feated by the House, and that if it is 
passed and signed by the President, that 
the committee will give consideration 
early next year to some more adequate 
legislation that is based on the terms 
and provisions of a bill that would en- 
vision an adequate conservation reserve 
program, make possible more research 
to find more uses and more markets for 
farm products, and provide for a plan 
that will take productive land out of 
production either through purchase or 
rentals, and also give consideration to a 
program which would put large areas 
of land into new forest lands and/or 
recreation areas. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, with re- 
gard to H.R. 12391, the latest general 
agricultural bill, I think many Members 
are in doubt. 
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When the Sugar Act was expiring on 
June 30 and 1ith hour legislation was 
brought to the House, some of us got 
stampeded. We were told it was a choice 
of passing that bill or chaos. Ever since 
the sugar bill was passed I have been 
apologizing to myself. It was the worst 
vote I ever made in this House and I 
blame it on the rush way this legislation 
was scheduled. 

In the case of new farm legislation 
following the rejection recently of the 
administration’s proposal of compulsory 
control over grain production, I do not 
plan to fall for any pleas that it is 
necessary to pass this l-year emer- 
gency program. This time, if no new 
measure is enacted, there will not be 
chaos. The act of 1958 would then go 
into effect for corn and other feed grains 
in 1963. 

The question, Mr. Chairman, therefore 
is to decide how this latest emergency 
version of an agricultural program would 
compare with the situation under the 
1958 law and if no new law is passed. 

One strong argument against passage 
of a new farm bill is that this procedure 
would open the door for the Senate to 
amend it and in conference we would 
get back the same supply-management 
proposal with coercive controls which 
the House recently rejected. I recog- 
nize this danger and that under 
terrific pressure some House Members 
might change their position under some 
plausible excuse. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I prefer to decide 
my position on a comparison of the 
merits or lesser of two evils between the 
bill before the House today and no bill 
at all. 

For example, the extended wheat and 
feed grain programs as contained in this 
bill have been estimated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cost $2.4 billion. 
What is more under that program which 
would be extended, I am told the average 
net income of farmers in my State of 
Washington was down 11 percent last 
year over the year before. I am told, too, 
by the Washington State Farm Bureau 
that wheat farmers in my State are be- 
coming increasingly concerned about in- 
efficiencies imposed on their operations 
as a result of reduced quotas under this 
program. The bureau has pointed out 
that the control of feed grains under the 
program has had a detrimental effect on 
my State’s livestock and poultry industry. 
I am told the dumping authority under 
the corn program has penalized three 
out of five producers who chose not to 
sign up with the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what if this bill 
is defeated and no new legislation is en- 
acted? If the present program expires 
and no new farm legislation is enacted 
by Congress, I am satisfied consum- 
ers and taxpayers will save almost $1.3 
billion in direct payments to farmers and 
added administrative expenses. 

Also additional savings would be real- 
ized by the discontinuance of the policy 
of selling grain at market prices by the 
Government to finance land retirement 
payments and then replacement of the 
grain with new grain taken over by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation at high 
support prices. 
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This is complicated legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, and I do not pretend to un- 
derstand all provisions; but as previously 
expressed by me, I oppose giving the 
Government complete power over our 
farmers. The milk or dairy section of 
this new bill, as I understand, could well 
result in compulsory milk quotas on all 
dairy farmers. I am informed the 
American Farm Bureau says this and 
that the plan would be costly and inef- 
fective. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I will vote against 
this bill. I think no new law would be 
preferable and the lesser of two evils. 
Certainly, the time is coming when the 
Government must allow the farmers of 
this country to manage their own affairs. 
The $7 billion cost of Government inter- 
vention and subsidies must end. Mr. 
Benson was right. We must eliminate 
the acerage and price controls by degrees 
over an extended period. 

Meanwhile H.R. 12391 should be re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port title IV. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Src, 401. The Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 307) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out the period at the end 
of section 304 and inserting a comma and 
the following: “including, subject to all the 
provisions of section 302, recreational uses 
and facilities.“; 

(2) By inserting in section 306(a) after 
the words “soil conservation practices” the 
words “shifts in land use including the de- 
velopment of recreational facilities”; 

(3) By striking out in section 309(f) (1) 
the figure “$10,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure 825,000, 000“; and 

(4) By inserting in section 312 after the 
words “and conservation” the words “includ- 
ing recreational uses and facilities”. 

Sec. 402. If any provision of this Act is 
declared unconstitutional, or the applicabil- 
ity thereof to any person or circumstance is 
held invalid, the validity of the remainder of 
this Act and the applicability thereof to 
other persons and circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
seeking recognition. I wish to see if we 
can reach an accommodation as to time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
see the gentleman from North Carolina 
before he had recognized the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me pro- 
ceed for 2 or 3 minutes, and then I think 
I probably shall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a recent attempt was made to find 
out on behalf of the taxpayers and con- 
sumers, whom I primarily represent, as to 
just what the cost estimates are on this 
bill that we have before us, H.R. 12391, 
and what the cost estimates of the farm 
program are if no bill were passed. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] 
asked a question of the Chairman about 
the cost estimates and was referred to 
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the committee report on H.R. 10010. I 
have looked at the entire hearings the 
committee held on this bill. The only 
data at all apparently is something that 
was placed in the record on which the 
committee did not even see fit to interro- 
gate the Secretary of Agriculture. It ap- 
pears at pages 129 and 130 of the hear- 
ings. The estimates were that there 
would be about a $500 million saving on 
the particular bill that was before the 
committee, which was H.R. 10010. Dur- 
ing the debate on H.R. 10010 and after 
the many amendments to it the House 
at no time was given any estimate what- 
soeyer as to what the costs of the pro- 
posed farm bill, as amended or other- 
wise, would be in respect to what the 
cost of no farm legislation would be. 

The questions I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture are these: 

Were the cost estimates of this bill 
now before us over the present farm 
program made? Was the Secretary of 
Agriculture requested to make such cost 
estimates on this bill and if so, what are 
the estimates? 

Mr. COOLEY. The information given 
to us indicated that if this bill were en- 
acted into law the program would result 
in a net saving of a half billion dollars 
to the taxpayers. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is the 
estimate that was given in connection 
with the other bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. That would have re- 
sulted in net savings of $1 billion or a 
total of $4 billion for 4 years, but that 
bill was defeated. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I believe 
the record does not indicate that, I may 
say to the gentleman. The estimates are 
on pages 129 and 130 of the hearings. 
Let me read what Secretary Freeman 
said on page 129: 

This program would cut the cost the first 
year about $500 million, as you will note in 
the President's budget, and in the next 4 
years will result in a savings of about $5 
billion over the present level of spending. 
And when we have gotten our reserve stocks 
down to manageable levels, we would esti- 
mate that it will cost us about $1.5 billion 
a year for price support and related income 
programs as distinguished from close to $3 
billion this year. 


That is the previous program un- 
amended as presented by the Secretary. 
Let me refer to the House the committee 
report on the bill before us, H.R. 12391, 
page 11, and that implies only to the feed 
situation. Page 11, item 5, reads “the 
taxpayers will benefit by millions of dol- 
lars.“ What kind of an estimate is that? 
How many million? Five, 20, or 100? 

Then the last line on page 11. 

Government expenditures over the next 9 
years will proximate $600 million less. 


Which is a little better than $60 mil- 
lion a year, a far cry from the one-half 
billion figure the gentleman from North 
Carolina first gave to me in response to 
my question. 

The point is that this bill obviously 
has not been carefully studied from the 
standpoint of cost to both the taxpayers 
and the consumers. Until the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture is ready to come in 
and present a bill where we have some 
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idea of what it is going to cost, it would 
seem to me to be well to vote this down. 

Mr. COOLEY. The letter I have from 
the Secretary of Agriculture indicates it 
was not possible for him to estimate with 
a satisfactory degree of accuracy the 
cost of the program because you do not 
know what the participation will be. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is a dif- 
ficult thing to estimate, but there were 
estimates made here on the previous bill. 
One thing I would expect the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to do is to interrogate 
these Government witnesses on how they 
do make these estimates so that those of 
us who are not on the committee may 
have some opportunity of going over 
these estimates and knowing what we are 
doing. It is the failure to do this in the 
past that has created this situation 
where the farm programs are costing 
way beyond what we were told they were 
going to cost in the beginning. Now we 
find on this bill they do not even make 
an estimate any more. It would be fool- 
hardy for us to vote for a new farm 
program as contained in this bill with- 
out some cost estimates. Indeed we are 
better off with no new farm legislation. 
Costly as the present legislation is, and 
unnecessarily and burdensomely so, at 
least we know its cost. This kind of 
leaping from the frying pan into the 
fire does not do credit to this great leg- 
islative body. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DacuE], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL], and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty], may extend 
their remarks at the point in the RECORD 
before title IV was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 12391 because 
I believe this bill is simply more of 
the same medicine which has failed so 
miserably in the past. 

A short time ago, the House rejected 
the approach of tight controls, high sub- 
sidies, and higher food and export costs. 

Instead of coming up with an ap- 
proach toward freedom, an approach 
toward less governmental interference 
on the farm and in the marketplace, the 
administration has come forth with a 
plan which its officials themselves previ- 
ously publicly rejected. 

The Christian Science Monitor of 
Tuesday, July 17, in an interesting edi- 
torial on this subject of farm legislation, 
points out very graphically the waste, 
the folly, the senseless pursuit of a lem- 
ming like policy which can only lead to 
the eventual destruction of our free 
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economy and a way of life which is 
acknowledged to be the best in the 
world. 

The best thing we can do for the 
farmer is to get the Government off his 
back. The quickest and surest way we 
can solve the farm problem is to take 
the advice of the Research and Policy 
Committee for Economic Development 
and start thinking in terms of people 
rather than acres. 

Our history is one of migration, of 
movement, of adaptation to changing 
circumstances. I have enough faith in 
our people to believe that they can adapt 
to changes in their way of life, that 
they can start new lives and work for 
the good of their families and their 
country. 

One of the reasons our Nation has 
fiourished so in freedom, in living stand- 
ards, in industry and business, is be- 
cause of the ability of our people to 
accept change, to live with change, to 
take up new lives, new skills, new pro- 
fessions and come out the better for the 
experience, 

We have had much talk of new fron- 
tiers in recent months. I believe in new 
frontiers, too, but I try not to put the 
label “new frontier” on an area that 
has already been thoroughly explored, 
fully tried, and still found wanting. 
The least the Congress can do, the least 
this administration can do, is to place 
some trust in our people, place some 
trust in their ability to meet new con- 
ditions with confidence and with suc- 
cess. 

In years past, our farm community has 
been rendered almost immobile by the 
arthritis of new redtape, by the rheu- 
matism of governmental regulation. 

Let us try a new approach to the farm 
problem, an approach based upon the 
farmer rather than farm acres. Only 
then will we start solving this problem. 
Only then will we wean the farmer away 
from Federal subsidies and given our citi- 
zens an even break in the marketplace 
and at the tax window. 

May I urge my colleagues to study 
carefully the editorial which follows: 

FARM POLICY; ADAPTATION, Not CONTROLS 

For many years this newspaper and nu- 
merous other observers have commented 
that the heart of the so-called farm prob- 
lem in the United States is not acres nor 
bushels nor silos but people. 

A thoughtful study by the research and 
policy committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development concludes that American 
agriculture is using too much in the way of 
resources, especially human resources, for 


its own good. Hence, the basic objective 


should be to permit and induce a large, rap- 
id movement of resources, notably labor, out 
of agriculture. 

But these workers have to have something 
gainful to do. Hence a solution must envis- 
age a better rate of employment in the non- 
farm sector of the economy. And industry 
has been absorbing migration from the farms 
at such a rate that rural workers now consti- 
tute only one-twelfth of the total labor force, 
compared with one-fifth of it only 30 years 
ago. 

Yet productivity in agriculture has risen 
so phenomenally that 1 worker on the land 
feeds not only his own family and the fami- 
lies of 11 urban toilers, but farmers have sold 
the Government $9 billion worth of accumu- 
lated surpluses for which it pays $1 billion 
a year in storage costs. 
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The administration recently proposed a 
choice between rigid controls and a virtually 
laissez-faire market. On these terms, mar- 
keting controls would have been almost tm- 
perative. But the CED points out another 
possible course, one of adaptation. 

It would immediately substitute an ad- 
justed price for the present artificially sup- 
ported ones in wheat, rice, cotton, and feed 
grains. The adjusted price would aim at in- 
ducing no more production than the markets 
would absorb. Five-year programs of crop- 
land adjustment, income protection, and a 
temporary soil bank would cushion the 
change in a hope that the families remaining 
in agriculture would have a better income 
after that time than before. 

This is an ambitious program. It needs to 
be. It should be supplemented by changes 
in educational policies and employment serv- 
ices which the CED committee describes. 
But it points the most rational way out of 
the morass into which farm subsidies have 
sunk. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 12391) to improve and 
protect farm income, to reduce costs of 
farm programs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment’s excessive stocks of agricultural 
commodities, to maintain reasonable and 
stable prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties and products to consumers, to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of agricultural 
commodities for domestic and foreign 
needs, to conserve natural resources, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 727, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Molxrinz moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 12391 to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 229, nays 163, not voting 43, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 166] 
YEAS—229 
Abbitt Hagan, Ga O'Brien, Tl. 
Abernethy Hagen, Calif. O'Hara, 
Albert Hansen O'Hara, Mich 
Alexander O’Konski 
Andersen, Harvey, Ind Olsen 
Minn. Healey O'Neill 
Andrews Hechler Patman 
Hemphill Perkins 
Ashley Henderson Peterson 
Ashmore Hoeven Pfost 
Aspinall Holifield Pilcher 
Avery Holland Poage 
Ayres Horan Powell 
Batley Huddleston Price 
Barrett Hull Pucinski 
Battin Ichord, Mo. Purcell 
Bennett, Fla, Inouye Quie 
<Ty Jarman Rains 
Blatnik Jennings Randall 
Boland Jensen Reifel 
Bolling Johnson, Calif. Reuss 
Bonner Johnson, Wis. Rhodes, Pa. 
Brademas Jones, Ala. Rivers, Alaska 
Bray Jones, Mo. Rivers, 8.C. 
B: Judd Roberts, Tex. 
Bromwell 0 
Brooks, Tex Karth Rogers, Colo 
Buckley Kastenmeier Rogers, Tex 
Burke, Ky Kee Rooney 
Burke, Mass. Keogh Roosevelt 
Burleson Kilgore Rosenthal 
Byrne, Pa. King, Calif. Rostenkowski 
Cannon King, Utah Ro 
Celler Rutherford 
Cheltf Kitchin Ryan, Mich. 
Coad Kluczynski Ryan, N.Y. 
Cohelan Kornegay t. Germain 
Colmer Kowalski Santangelo 
Cook Kyl Schwengel 
Cooley Landrum Scott 
Corman Lane Selden 
Daddario Langen Shelley 
Daniels Lankford Sheppard 
Davis, John W. Lennon hort 
Dawson nski Shriver 
Delaney Libonati Sikes 
Denton Sisk 
Diggs McFall Slack 
Dingell McMillan Smith, Iowa 
Dole McVey Smith, Miss 
Donohue Macdonald Smith, Va. 
Downing MacGregor Springer 
Doyle Madden Steed 
Magnuson Stephens 
Edmondson Mahon Stratton 
Elliott Marshall Stubblefield 
Elisworth Matthews Sullivan 
Everett Miller, Clem Taylor 
Evins Miller, Thompson, N.J 
Farbstein Thompson, Tex. 
Fascell Thomson, W 
Finnegan Moeller Thornberry 
Flynt Montoya Toll 
Forrester Moorhead, Pa. Trimble 
Fountain Morgan Tuck 
Friedel Morris Uliman 
Gallagher Morrison Vanik 
armatz Moss Vinson 
Gary Multer Walter 
Gathings Murphy Watts 
Gilbert Murray Weaver 
Gonzalez Natcher Whitener 
Granahan Nedzi Whitten 
Green, Oreg. Nelsen Wickersham 
Green, Pa. Nix Young 
Griffiths Norrell Zablocki 
Gross Nygaard Zelenko 
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Adair Bell Clancy 
Addabbo Bennett, Mich, Clark 
ger Betts Collier 
Anderson, Ill. Bow Conte 
nds Brewster Corbett 
Ashbrook Broomfield Cramer 
Auchincloss Brown Cunningham 
Baker Broyhill in 
Baldwin Bruce Curtis, Mo 
Baring Cahill Dent 
Barry Carey Derounian 
Bass, Tenn Casey Derwinski 
Bates Cederberg Devine 
Becker Chamberlain Dominick 
Beckworth Chenoweth Dooley 
Beermann Chiperfleld Dorn 
Belcher Church Dowdy 
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Durno Knox Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dwyer Kunkel Riehlman 
Fallon Robison 
Feighan Latta Rogers, Fla. 
Fenton Lindsay. Roudebush 
Findley Lipscomb Rousselot 
Fino McCulloch St. George 
Fisher McDonough Saylor 
Fogarty McDowell Schadeberg 
Ford McIntire Schenck 
Frelinghuysen Mack Scherer 
ton Martin, Mass. Schneebeli 
Gavin Martin, Nebr. Schweiker 
Glenn Mathias Seely-Brown 
Goodell Meader Shipley 
Goodling Michel Sibal 
Grant Miller, N.Y Siler 
Gray Milliken Smith, Calif. 
Griffin nshall Stafford 
Haley Monagan Teague, Calif. 
Hall Moore Teague, Tex. 
Halleck Moorehead, Thomas 
Halpern Ohio Tupper 
Harding Morse Udall, Morris K. 
Harrison, Wyo. Mosher Van Pelt 
Harsha Norblad Waggonner 
Herlong O'Brien, N.Y Wallhauser 
Hiestand Weis 
Hoffman, Ill Ostertag Westland 
Hosmer Passman Whalley 
Joelson Pelly Wharton 
Johansen Philbin Widnall 
Johnson, Md. Pike Williams 
Jonas Pillion Wilson, Calif 
Kearns e Wilson, Ind 
Keith Poff Wright 
Kilburn Ray Younger 
King, N.Y Reece 
NOT VOTING—43 

Alford Giaimo Riley 
Bass, N. H Gubser Roberts, Ala. 
Blitch Hardy Saund 
Boggs Harrison, Va. Scranton 
Bolton Harvey, Mich. Spence 
Boykin Hays taggers 
Byrnes, Wis Hébert Taber 
Curtis, Mass Hoffman, Mich, Thompson, La. 
Dague Kelly Tollefson 
Davis, McSween Utt 

James C. Mailliard Van Zandt 
Davis,Tenn. Mason Willis 
Flood May Winstead 
Prazier Merrow Yates 
Garland Moulder 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mrs, Riley for, with Mr. Alford against. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia for, with Mr. 
Staggers against. 

Mr. Hardy for, with Mr. Gubser against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Van 
Zandt against. 

Mr. Frazier zor, with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire 

Mr. Yates for, with Mr. Scranton against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Merrow against, 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr, Byrnes of Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr. Spence for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama for, with Mr. Cur- 
tis of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Giaimo for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 

Mr. Flood for, with Mr. Dague against. 

Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Mailliard against. 

Mr. Moulder for, with Mr. Garland against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Mason against. 

Mr. Saund for, with Mr. Taber against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Mr. Willis with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Tollefson. 


Mr. James C. Davis with Mr. Hoffman of 
Michigan. 


Mr. SHIPLEY changed his vote from 
“yeg” to “nay.” 

Mr. BRAY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
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The vote was announced as above re- 
corded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until 
midnight Friday to file a conference re- 
port on the bill, S. 2996. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON FRIDAY, 
JULY 20 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


STOP NORTHEAST AIRLINES FROM 
ABANDONING SERVICE IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the house for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 
the attention of the Congress the 
strange case of Northeast Airlines. This 
important east coast carrier expects the 
Members of the New England delegation 
to rally support for its application to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permission 
to operate permanently between Bos- 
ton’s Logan Airport and Florida. At the 
very same time, it is intent upon cur- 
tailing or eliminating its service at a 
number of airports within New England. 

As the big city airports are reaching 
the saturation point, it is advisable for 
reasons of safety and convenience to 
utilize additional airports apart from 
the metropolitan centers for direct serv- 
ice to New York and Washington. 

The Lawrence Municipal Airport at 
Lawrence, Mass., illustrates this need. 

Northeast Airlines has been providing 
service at Lawrence since 1946. With 
direct service to New York included, an- 
nual loadings reached a peak of 12,000 
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when these flights were temporarily dis- 
continued to permit the construction of 
a 5,000 foot runway and taxi strips. This 
was done to accommodate Northeast 
Airlines, and its DC-6B four-engine 
plane, for scheduled twice a day direct 
service between Lawrence and New 
York. 

When New York service was resumed 
in September 1961, business did not 
reach former levels. We maintain that 
Northeast failed to promote the advan- 
tage of this service, or the proper sched- 
ules that would develop the greater po- 
tential of air travel in this area. 

The CAB and the New England Coun- 
cil, impressed by the location and the 
facilities, have recommended the Law- 
rence Airport as a regional air center. 

We believe that Northeast Airlines has 
deliberately neglected its service in New 
England in order to make a case be- 
fore the CAB and thus secure permis- 
sion to abandon that service completely. 

This is no answer to the continuing 
and growing need for direct service from 
Lawrence to New York, and similar serv- 
ice from other regional airports in New 
England. 

The CAB should insist that Northeast 
continue that service for another year 
and make a determined effort to im- 
prove it. Local airport officials and 
Chambers of Commerce will cooperate 
with Northeast to promote and assist 
in developing the profitable potential of 
this market. 

Northeast Airlines’ petition to the CAB 
for permission to operate permanently 
between Boston and Florida will depend 
upon its good faith in maintaining serv- 
ice in New England. 

Irresponsibility on the short-haul 
route will prejudice its claim to com- 
pete on the long-haul route to Florida. 


MISS INDIANA LITERALLY TAKES 
CITY BY STORM AT HOME- 
COMING 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
second consecutive year the Sixth In- 
diana District has had the privilege and 
honor of being the home of the winner 
of the Miss Indiana beauty contest. 

Last year, Miss Kathy Burke of Terre 
Haute, was named Miss Indiana and 
later competed in the Miss America 
beauty pageant at Atlantic City. 

This year, Miss Jane Flaningan of 
Lebanon, Ind., has been named Miss In- 
diana to represent the Hoosier State in 
the festivities at Atlantic City on Sep- 
tember 4, 1962. 

All of Lebanon, all of Boone County, 
indeed, all of Indiana is proud of Jane 
Flaningan, a student at Butler Univer- 
sity in Indianapolis—and wish her well 
in the competition at the Miss America 
Beauty Pageant. 
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The Lebanon Reporter has published 
a complete story of the new Miss Indi- 
ana’s triumphant return to her home- 
ae after her victory at Michigan City, 

With unanimous consent, I wish to in- 
sert the Reporter article herewith: 


Miss INDIANA LITERALLY Takes CITY BY 
STORM AT HOMECOMING 


After every storm there must be a rain- 
bow, and for Lebanon’s Miss Jane Flaningan, 
who bears the title of 1962 Miss Indiana, 
there also apparently is a pot of gold. The 
golden quest leads to the Miss America 
Pageant on September 4 at Atlantic City, 
N.J., where she will compete for the na- 
tional crown. 

One of Indiana’s most widely-spread 
storms of the season beset Miss Indiana 
and her party all the way from Michigan 
City to Lebanon Wednesday afternoon, the 
downpour twice forcing the driver of her 
official car to pull off the road and stop 
because of zero visibility. When it was able 
to proceed, it was at reduced speed due 
to the slick pavement and need for caution, 
consuming 4 hours for the trip. 

Before 5 p.m., the parade route was lined 
with well-wishers hoping to glimpse Jane 
in her new convertible, some hardy souls 
going home when it started to sprinkle, re- 
turning with umbrellas, and remaining until 
gusts of wind accompanying a torrent of 
rain, caused the crowd to disperse. Decora- 
tions on welcoming cars soon became sodden 
but the spirits of the occupants were un- 
dampened and the loudly honking horns 
and sirens with City Police Chief Wilbur 
Slagle in the escort car, effectively heralded 
Miss Indiana’s entry into Lebanon. 

Due to the storm, the welcomers had 
thinned out, but despite the elements some 
250 people accompanied Miss Flaningan and 
her escort party to the council chambers 
in the new Municipal Building, 

Miss Flaningan responded graciously and 
modestly to welcoming addresses by point- 
ing out that being Miss Indiana was some- 
thing she had hoped for since 1957 when 
she first viewed the Miss America Contest 
on television. “But,” she said, “being a 
candidate in the Miss America contest ex- 
ceeded my fondest expectations.” 

Looking radiant despite her long and 
stormy trip home, Jane said she always 
would have part of her heart for Lebanon 
and Butler University wherever she went, 

Speaking with the vitality which helped 
win for her the title of queen, Jane re- 
counted this year’s Miss Indiana contest and 
her excitement in winning the coveted State 
crown, 

Pruer Acton, representing the county com- 
missioners, claimed Miss Flaningan for all 
of Boone County, saying she is as much a 
part of the county as she is of Lebanon. He 
wished her success in the Miss America 
Pageant on September 4 at Atlantic City, 
NJ. 


Keith C. McCormick, vice president of the 
chamber of commerce, referred to the 20- 
year-old Butler junior and the song “I En- 
joy Being a Girl,” which she sang to win 
the Miss Indiana title, as being synonymous, 
saying in conclusion, “And what a lovely 
girl she is.” 

Mayor Herbert L. Ransdell delayed pre- 
senting Jane with the key to the city until 
Jane Flaningan Day later in August. 

The mayor expressed the deepest and con- 
fident hope on behalf of the city that Jane 
would bring the Miss America title to Leba- 
non. 

During the hour-long ceremonies, Miss 
Flaningan was presented a new Philco Miss 
America television set from Percy McGhee, 
and a year's supply of Revlon products from 
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the Akerman Drug Co., in addition to a bou- 
quet of Yuletide roses from Gralene Florists. 


Accompanying Miss Indiana and her 
mother, Mrs. J. Pat Flaningan, on the 4-hour 
trip from Michigan City, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Wingert, the Miss Indiana Pageant 
directors. ‘They were joined here by Mr. 
Flaningan and son, Jack, who had returned 
home earlier in the week. 

Wingert, whom Jane calls Pop, outlined 
future plans of Miss Indiana, saying she 
would appear July 28 in the Michigan City 
International Friends Garden Festival. She 
also will appear before some 90,000 people 
August 18 when she represents Indiana in 
the Chicago Tribune Charities Chicago- 
land Music Festival at Soldiers’ Field. 

Wingert had high praise for Jane, saying 
she was one of the loveliest queen candidates 
yet to come from Indiana. 

All four speakers on the program, includ- 


i It would be impossible to give credit to 

everyone who made the homecoming of Miss 

Indiana a success in spite of weather haz- 

ards. All suggestions were turned over to 

the Jaycees, who coordinated the event. 

| he Lebanon High School Band, directed 
Tigerettes 


for a time in the A. & P. store, then trans- 
ferred to the municipal building. The band 
played as Queen Jane entered with the mem- 
bers of her escorting party and gave a brief 
concert in the council chambers preceding 
the program, 


FOURTH NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, during the 
week in which our Nation celebrated its 
national birthday, the Fourth National 
Congress of the World Federation of 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters met in 
Buffalo, N.Y. We were happy to extend 
a warm welcome to this group, and it 
was indeed an honor for our city to be 
selected for this, their fourth congress. 

The theme of this congress was: 

Whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive * * * under despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government. 


‘The morning session of July 7, which 
I was privileged to address, was held in 
the common council chamber of our 
beautiful city hall. The master of cere- 
eee was Mr. H. Buswell Roberts. 

e program opened with the presen- 
tsian of the colors which was followed 
by our national anthem and the Hun- 
garian anthem. ‘The invocation was 
given by the Reverend Dénes Butby. 

The Honorable Chester Kowal, mayor 
of the city of Buffalo, delivered the open- 
ing address. 

His address follows: 

Tt is a distinct pleasure for me, as mayor 
of the city of Buffalo, to extend the official 
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I am certain that everyone here today 18 
fully aware of the heroic exploits of the 
Hungarian freedom fighters. These heroes, 
whose deeds of valor have won recognition 
throughout the freedom-loving world, are 
now living in the United States and they 
have formed this organization to keep alive 
the lofty and noble ideals which inspired 
their thrilling fight for freedom. 

All of them took an active role in the 
Hungarian revolution for national inde- 
pendence from Russian-Communist colonial- 
ism on that fateful and historic day—Octo- 
ber 23, 1956. And all of them now are 
dedicated to carrying on the fight for the 
freedom of their homeland and of all the 
captive nations. 

By these annual meetings, these freedom 


reunions to evaluate present conditions in 
Hungary so that their invaluable — 
and may pee encourage other 
enslaved H to emulate their hero- 
ism in the continuing fight for freedom. 


freedom because he risked his life to obtain 
it. 
Freedom should not be taken for granted. 


and achievement which each succeeding gen- 
eration must preserve and zealously safe- 
guard for itself. 

Freedom also means we can choose to be 
whatever we aspire to be. And, in addition 

to choosing our own vocations, we may speak 
our minds freely—without fear of reprisal 
from anybody. 

We can live our lives and operate our busi- 
nesses—free from the dictates of an all- 
powerful tyrannical government or the whim 


prepared to make the supreme sacrifice to 
attain it. 

We, who live in Buffalo, the city of good 
neighbors, take justifiable and 


They vary widely in heritage, in culture, 
and sometimes even in how best to solve 
our local problems. But they have learned 
to live together in harmony and in peace, 
recognizing and respecting one another’s 
differences, and working together for the 
common good and the preservation of our 
individual rights and privileges as citizens 
of this great Nation. 

Free Citizenship also carries with it many 
responsibilities, and we should 
utilize this notable and significant occasion 
to take personal inventory of what we, as 
individuals, have done, or are doing, to 
deserve this great gift of citizenship in the 
greatest country in the world. 

We must never forget what it means to 
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ing individuals and nations who are resist- 
ing communistic aggression everywhere. 

Freedom is everybody's job and each one 
of us must do his part to make it work for 
all of us instead of expecting freedom to 
work for just him alone. Each one of us 
must understand that he can have no true 
liberty except as he finds it In the liberty 
of all regardless of race, color, or creed. 
In this way we will be able to demonstrate 
to the world that the torch of liberty shall 
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always be afiame in the United States as a 
beacon of hope for these freedom fighters 
and others who are waiting for a chance to 
do what they did. 

Once again, a most hearty and warm wel- 
come to all of you. The people of Buffalo 
are most happy and appreciative that you 
chose our city for this 2-day congress. Our 
pleasure knows no bounds and our hospital- 
ity no limits in wishing for all of you a most 
Pleasant and happy stay in our city. 


The congress then heard a taped mes- 
sage from Gen. Louis V. Dalnoki Veress, 
president of the World Federation of 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters, London, 
England. 

Greetings were extended by the Rever- 
end Father Baan Vitez, copresident, 
World Federation of Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters. His message follows: 


Honorable guests, members of the clergy, 
my friends, ladies and gentlemen, I am deep- 
ly moved, indeed, and overwhelmed with 
thanks and gratitude for the generosity of 
the city of Buffalo and all of those who with 
their presence made this ceremony a digni- 
fied opening of our serious meeting. 

We Hungarians are peace-loving people. 
We like to work, create, sing, read, enjoy our- 
selves, pray and be happy. 

However, the organization of Freedom 
Fighters was born in blood, in massacre, in 
murder. Many of us were in Communist 


out. They were * and dying for eter- 
nal human desires, for freedom, life, dignity 
and happiness, which were endowed in us by 
the Almighty. The blood of teenagers, wom- 
en, intellectuals and workers, students and 
miners was mixing in the streets of H 3 
The murder has not ceased. since, Teen- 
agers are still waiting in prison, only to be 
old enough to be eligible for execution, One 
of the cruelest genocides is destroying the 
Hungarian nation. While we are commem- 
orating here, at least three children have 
been murdered in Hungary in their mother’s 


Hungarian 
to accept the State’s cynical offer of abor- 
tion, which is performed quite often in poor- 


All of you, 
by your presence, declare your courage, for 
the bloody murderous hand of Moscow is 
able to reach into the free world to execute 
its despicable work of reprisal. Recall the 


identity secret. Upon h 

to the Russian demand for their iden- 
tity, he was fired from the U.N, and later he 
died. A Tew days ago his son was injured 
by a hit-run car, Bendera, of Ukraine, a 
relentless fighter of Russian Communist 
colonization also was killed. In the 5 years 
since the revolution more than six members 
of our organization, living in free countries, 
met with Russian reprisal, paying with their 
lives, Yet, in spite of the danger, we con- 
tinue our activities, not out of desire Tor ad- 
venture but because of a sober sense of duty 
to our purpose of the liberation of Hungary. 
In this activity we fulfill not only our sacred 
obligation to our homeland but also are pay- 
ing our debt to those free countries who 
gave us refuge. 

Honest but unaware citizens and leaders 
in the free world consider this struggle be- 
tween Russia and the West to be an ideolog- 
ical debate. Let us be frank; on the Rus- 
sian side there is no ideology but that of 
@ concealed desire for despotic power—a 
desire inherited from the czars. The ends 
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of communism are identical to those of Hit- 
ler’s world domination. These two regimes 
were never at opposition in contest but 
rather competitive for the ultimate power 
over man. 

The policy of appeasing Hitler resulted in 
no less than the Second World War. This 
same policy of appeasement, compromise, 
and concession renders the U.N. more and 
more ineffectual. Thus in this view, the 
U.N. is desirous of dropping the Hungarian 
resolution of the General Assembly. If the 
basic moral principles of the U.N. Charter 
are given up, the U.N, itself is given up. 
Let me close my remarks with the words of 
Benjamin Franklin: Those, who can give 
up essential liberty to obtain a little tem- 
porary safety, deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.” 


My address on this significant occasion 
follows: 


Nearly 6 years ago the people of Hungary 
rose in spontaneous revolt against the reign 
of tryanny which had been imposed upon 
them by the imperial Russians. That free- 
dom revolution was total in character—in- 
volving the entire Hungarian people, from 
teenaged youth to revered grandmothers. 
No segment of the Hungarian population 
failed to answer the trumpet's call to free- 
dom, sounded first by university students 
then taken up by the exploited workers and 
quickly joined by farmers, artisans, school- 
teachers, government workers and members 
of the Hungarian armed forces. That is why 
I call the revolution total. All that is Hun- 
gary, past and present, rose up like a sudden 
tidal wave to drown the Russian oppressors 
in a vibrant sea of freedom. 

Six years is but a moment as history is 
measured. But those 6 years since the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution can be an eternity 
for those who fought and remained in the 
homeland as well as those who fought and 
whose lives depended upon their escape from 
the homeland after the Russians reinvaded. 
For some Americans the human pathos of 
that freedom revolution burns brightly in 
the memory while for many others it is a 
chapter of life that has passed, and is in 
large measure forgotten. The speed of 
events in our age of crisis, as we move from 
one international crisis to another, dims the 
memory of the past. Today our attention 
is largely concentrated on the Russian-cre- 
ated crises in Berlin—in Laos—in Vietnam— 
in the Formosa Straits, and toward Latin 
America where the Cuba case seeks to fur- 
ther infect our hemisphere. It is clear to me 
that Russian strategy calls for keeping us so 
busy with thwarting their brush-fire wars 
and subversive movements that we are left 
little or no time to properly measure the 
revolutionary power of the pent-up human 
aspirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. Moreover, the defensive posture 
into which we have fallen, under the Russian 
threat of nuclear war, does not provide a cli- 
mate in which the dynamics of human as- 
pirations can be properly evaluated. 

This fourth congress of the Hungarian 
freedom fighters is dedicated to keeping 
alive the lessons of the Hungarian freedom 
revolution. In pursuit of this objective you 
serve the best interests of your adopted 
homeland, the future of your native land, 
Hungary, and the destiny of all the nations 
held captive within the Russian prison house 
of nations. For the lessons of the Hungarian 
freedom revolution provide the keys to vic- 
tory in the war which imperial Russian com- 
munism has declared upon all the nations 
and peoples of the world. Recognizing the 
realities of the war which has been forced 
upon us and accepting the fact that there 
can be no substitute for victory in this con- 
flict, I share with you what I believe to be 
the major lessons of the Hungarian freedom 
revolution. 

1. The free world has consistently over- 
estimated the power of the Russian police 
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state to keep the peoples of the captive na- 
tions under submissive control. Knowing 
about the total terror of the system in every 
captive nation, and the terrible penalties in 
human suffering it extracts from the people, 
too often we regard the system as totally 
effective. The extent to which our official 
thinking went in this regard is demonstrated 
by the fact that in the spring of 1956, a few 
months before the Hungarian revolution, 
George Kennan—former Ambassador to 
Moscow and self-proclaimed expert on the 
Russians—stated publicly that revolt on an 
effective scale in the satellite nations is im- 
possible.” A general belief in “all is quiet 
on the eastern front” permeated official 
Washington during the months immediately 
preceding the Hungarian freedom storm. 
But the patriots of Hungary in the course 
of five historic days put the lie to that kind 
of loose thinking. They proved again the 
ancient lesson that mankind's response to 
tyranny is revolt; more than that, they dem- 
onstrated a new power factor in international 
politics—total revolution—a human factor 
far more powerful than atomic bombs. 

2. The Red army had been built up as an 
invincible force, capable of overrunning all 
of Europe in a fortnight, and much of the 
free world leadership fell for this propa- 
ganda. Moscow, always expert at numbers 
games, boasted of 175 Red divisions on the 
alert and ready to move. Communist propa- 
ganda painted all Red army soldiers as 7 
feet tall, trained as Spartans, and dedicated 
to Moscow’s ambitions. The illusion of in- 
vincibility had been built around the Red 
army so effectively that much of the free 
world leadership became convinced that our 
only deterrent capable of preventing the Red 
army from overrunning all of Europe was 
our thermonuclear power. That illusion 
was destroyed by the gallant Hungarians as 
they ripped the camouflage from the Red 
army contingents stationed in Hungary to 
expose all the human vulnerabilities of that 
armed force. By the second day of the rev- 
olution, October 29, 1956, the non-Russian 
elements in the Red army began to revolt 
against their Russian commanders and to 
take the side of the freedom fighters. Tanks 
and guns of the Red army were turned over 
to the patriots by these non-Russian ele- 
ments in the Red army who held no alle- 
giance whatever for the despots in Moscow. 
Here the issue of Russian imperialism be- 
came clear to all. Everywhere in Buda- 
pest the slogan “Rushies Go Home” was 
painted on walls and shouted by the peo- 
ple. The Red army was a feeble power be- 


fore the Hungarian people as it began to 


disintegrate and show its true colors, The 
Russian leaders knew the multinational 
Red army was not dependable—that the non- 
Russians in it were in no sense loyal to 
Moscow. They had sought by clever devices 
and propaganda to avoid a test of the de- 
pendability of the Red army. But the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters denied them this ad- 
vantage by exposing the truth for the world 
to see it in its stark reality. That same vul- 
nerability exists today. The Red army re- 
mains multinational; the Russians are the 
minority in it and the non-Russian majority 
awaits its next opportunity to expose the 
giant with feet of clay. 

3. Another misconception held by many 
leaders in the free world was that a whole 
generation of people behind the Russian 
Imperial Curtain had been lost to freedom's 
cause because of long years of Russian 
occupation and indoctrination. The youth 
of the captive nations were pretty well given 
up as lost, brainwashed and sympathetic to 
Moscow. Communist propaganda made bold 
claims upon the loyalty of the younger gen- 
eration in the occupied countries, based upon 
the superiority of the Russian system which 
had replaced the bourgeois system existing 
for centuries in the captive nations. Many 
yocal sovietologists in the United States held 
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that a long series of purges, the breakup of 
family life, oppression of religion, compul- 
sory teaching of the Russian language and 
Russian regimentation of the younger gen- 
eration had established a so-called new order 
in Central-East Europe. The picture painted 
by these “experts” was dark and dismal— 
suggesting that the time had come to seek 
an accommodation with the realities of Rus- 
sian power. But the youth of Hungary put 
the lie to all this nonsense as the cool 
opinions of the sovietologists were exposed 
as fantasies of the ivory tower. For it was 
the youth of Hungary, the so-called lost 
generation, who provided the spark to ignite 
the petrol fuel of freedom which was pent up 
in the exploited Hungarian masses. It was 
the university students who mounted the 
series of protests against the alien regime in 
power, who gathered at Petofi Circle to taunt 
their occupier, who rallied around the statue 
of the great General Bem, a Polish patriot 
who fought against the Russians in the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848-49. When 
the Communist secret police machinegunned 
the Hungarian workers, gathered before the 
government building to protest against their 
miserable lot, it was the students who seized 
Radio Budapest, tore down the grotesque 
statue of the dictator Stalin, set fire to the 
Communist bookstores and died so that the 
world would know the stark truth about 
Russian communism. The youth of Com- 
munist-occupied Hungary proved that the 
only lost generation was the foolish theorists 
in the free world who know nothing about 
Russia and the Russians, and less about the 
nature of man. s 

4. The Russian experts in our State De- 
partment, from 1954 on, held that there was 
nothing we could do to bring about the 
liberation of the captive nations short of all- 
out war with the Russians. This tragic 
error of judgment led to the development of 
the policy of peaceful evolution, Basic to 
this policy was the national estimate that 
over a period of time—50 or 100 years—an 
evolutionary political process must be pro- 
moted through which the good things in- 
herent to communism and the open society 
of Western civilization would be preserved 
and the evils of both would be eliminated 
by some mysterious but undefined process. 
The end result would be utopia. This kind 
of escape-hatch thinking produced the neb- 
ulous theory of “national communism” 
which you and I know is part of the myth- 
ology of a lost generation of freemen. 
Nationalism is the natural enemy of commu- 
nism because nationalism promotes the con- 
cept of national independence. Communism 
is the destroyer of national independence 
because communism promotes the concept 
of world empire with Moscow as the single, 
unchallenged capital of that empire. It was 
this tragic theory, transmitted into U.S, 
policy, which paralyzed the Government of 
the United States when the trumpet call of 
freedom’s cause was voiced by the valiant 
people of Hungary in October 1956. All the 
theories concerning Russia and the Russians, 
communism and the evolutionary process, 
upon which our national security policies 
were based in 1956, were completely discred- 
ited by the Hungarian freedom revolution. 
Those who fought and died in that revolu- 
tion were convinced beyond doubt by the 
hard lessons of life that human freedom 
cannot coexist with communism, that the 
high sounding theories of communism are 
nothing more than the avant-garde of Rus- 
sian imperialism and that Russian imperial- 
ism is. the deadly enemy of all nations that 
cherish their national independence. 

These I believe to be the four basic les- 
sons of the Hungarian freedom revolution. 
A terrible price was paid by the good people 
of Hungary in order that we and all other 
free people might learn these lessons before 
it is too late. The Hungarian people were 
not defeated by the Russians in their fight 
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for freedom and national independence in 
the revolution of 1956. Victory for the Hun- 
garian people was delayed—but victory in all 
its splendor shall be their reward when the 
lessons I have outlined become known to 
the American people. I am confident that 
once these lessons are communicated to the 
American people they will be transmitted to 
a world that anxiously awaits a formula for 
victory in the war which the Russian Com- 
munists have declared upon all humanity. 
No higher goal could you set in these delib- 
erations of the fourth congress of the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters. You owe it to 
yourselves and to the thousand years of 
Hungarian history, as a rampart of Christian 
civilization, to carry this torch of enlight- 
enment from this chamber to a generation 
of young Americans who will not fail the 
trumpet call of freedom. 


This morning session was concluded 
with a retreat of the colors, and the 
benediction which was given by the Rev- 
erend Stephen Divald, Ph. D. Sch, P. 


ALLEGHENY PORTAGE RAILROAD 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill which would 
provide for the establishment of the 
Allegheny Portage Railroad National 
Historic Site in Cambria County, Pa. 
The site will include portions of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, the Lemon House, 
the summit of the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad, the Skew Arch Bridge, Incline 
Plane No. 6, the Portage Railroad Tun- 
nel, and such other historic features and 
land necessary for the inclusion in the 
national historic site. 

The Allegheny Portage Railroad, the 
most spectacular portion of the Penn- 
Sylvania Canal, was built in 1831 to 1834 
to link the eastern and western sections 
of the canal. Constructed in 1826 to 
1834, at the height of the canal era of 
our , this canal was the State of 
Pennsylvania’s answer to the Erie Canal, 
— an aa in 1825. Although the Ale- 
gheny Mountains appeared to present 
an insurmountable barrier to the west- 
ern part of the route of this canal which 
stretched from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, the barrier was breached by the 
unique Portage Railroad, an engineering 
accomplishment which Edward Steven- 
son, a noted British engineer of the time, 
compared favorably with contemporary 
European engineering feats. 

The Portage Railroad consisted of 
five inclined planes, with level track 
sections between, to ascend the nearly 
1,400-foot rise from Hollidaysburg to the 
Allegheny summit and five more inclined 
planes and a 900-foot tunnel, perhaps 
the first railroad tunnel in America, to 
descend the nearly 1,200 foot drop to 
Johnstown for a total length of 36 miles. 
At first horses supplied the necessary 
power, later it was supplied by two sta- 
tionary engines of about 3,500 horse- 
power each at the head of each inclined 
plane. 
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An ingenious system was devised by 
which sections of canal boats could be 
loaded on railroad flat cars for trans- 
port ever the mountains—then, joined 
together, again floated down the remain- 
der of the canal to the final destina- 
tion. Under this system passengers 
could travel the entire route from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh without 
changing. 

Although the Pennsylvania Canal 
was never able to compete successfully 
with the Erie Canal, it was not canal 
competition but the advent of the criss 
crossing of the country by railroads that 
brought its demise. 

Most of the inclined planes, some of 
the stone ties of the railroad, the tun- 
nel, and the two story Lemon House—an 
overnight stopping point for travelers of 
the Allegheny Portage Railroad—all re- 
main extant today and offer an excellent 
opportunity to preserve and interpret an 
important phase of this country’s 
development. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from W. 


on the afternoon of July 2, 1962, I was 
unavoidably absent from the House floor 
and accordingly was unrecorded on three 
rolicall votes. Had I been present I 
would have voted as follows: 

On rolicall No. 144, relating to H.R. 
11586, a measure to extend for 3 years 
the 55-percent ceiling on Government 
cost-differential subsidies for domestic 
ship construction and conversion 
against. 

On rollcall No. 145, relating to S. 2775, 
a measure to increase authorization for 
administration of the Trust Territories 
of the Pacific Islands—for. 

On rolleall No. 146, relating to HR. 
714, a resolution that the FCC permit 
existing clear-channel radio stations to 
operate on additional power—for. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island IMr. Sr. GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, oe 
bill I am introducing today amends th 
Social Security Act to allow 9 
tions of Federal-State agreements, for 
the coverage of State employees, to be 
made up to 1966 rather than only to 
1963 as is presently called for by the law. 
The second section of the bill authorizes 
the States to determine what retroac- 
tive coverage will be provided and what 
amounts will therefore need to be paid 
into the funds of the social security 
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system, by the State employees, in or- 
der for the provisions of the Social 
Security Act to apply. 

The Rhode Island agreement with the 
Federal Government was made in 1958 
and covered State employees who wished 
to join at that time, with the agreement 
being retroactive to 1956. Rhode Is- 
land has what is known as a divided 
retirement system which means that for 
a certain designated period the em- 
ployees may choose to participate in the 
system and those not desiring social 
security are able to join any voluntary 
retirement system they wish. The em- 
ployees have until 1963 to participate 
and decide but this bill extends that time 
3 more years, until 1966. 

Under the provisions of the Rhode Ts- 
land agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, those who participate in the 
program pay into the funds of the so- 
cial security system the amount of so- 
cial security tax from 1956 to the time 
of joining. This, in 1962, means that 
a great hardship is placed on the finan- 
cial resources of those State employees 
who wish to be covered and receive the 
benefits for their families. There are 
approximately 400 State employees who 
wish to join the program but the present 
regulations make this almost impossible. 
At present rates, these who wish to be 
covered pay into the funds several hun- 
dred dollars, which in one sum, is an 
impossible burden on these employees 
and has caused them to forego the bene- 
fits of the system. 

The second section of the bill pro- 
vides for State determination of the 
retroactive coverage to be given to those 
who join under the Federal-State agree- 
ments. In effect, the States would be 
deciding what amounts their employees 
will have to pay into the funds of the 
social security program. This will al- 
low the States to make decisions based 
on the particulars of their situation. A 
hard-and-fast rule as to the coverage or 
retroactivity might well work to the dis- 
advantage of certain States or em- 
ployees. The present situation in 
Rhode Island seems to call for coverage 
but not with the full retroactivity be- 
cause of the prohibitive cost. In other 
States the extension of time for joining 
the program is the important factor 
and the employees are willing and able 
to pay for the period from 1956 or any 
other such period the State decides upon 
based on the State situation. 

Action must be taken on the Federal 
level in order to modify the State agree- 
ments. The law had provided a certain 
time in which modifications could be 
made and in 1961 that period was ex- 
tended to 1963. This amendment fur- 
ther extends the period to 1966 in order 
to give the States and the employees the 
time needed to make the desired modifi- 
cations and adjustments of the pro- 
Visions of the Federal-State agreement. 

This matter has been under study for 
several months in order to draft a bill 
that will best suit the Rhode Island sit- 
uation and yet contain a measure of flex- 
ibility that will provide a workable basis 
for other States. ‘This bill is being in- 
troduced after consultations with Gov- 
ernor Notte and with General Treasurer 
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Hawksley. Cooperation with State of- 
ficials is important and this bill has been 
given careful attention and study by 
Governor Notte and General Treasurer 
Hawksley. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
act favorably on the bill and that the 
Rhode Island State employees will be 
given the opportunity to obtain social 
security coverage within a rate structure 
that will not drain their resources and 
yet be equitable to those already within 
the provisions of social security and fair 
to those of other States who desire cover- 
age. 


REMEMBER CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scranton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I was honored to have the op- 
portunity of speaking in Buffalo on Wed- 
nesday, July 18, at that area’s captive 
nations’ luncheon, and was particularly 
proud to receive their Freedom Award, 
instead of offering my own comments 
at this time on Captive Nations Week 
and the importance of this observance, 
I bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House an outstanding editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Sun- 
day, July 15, as follows: 


REMEMBER CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Today opens the third annual observance 
of Captive Nations Week, an observance 
which many Americans may casually brush 
off but which infuriates Nikita Khrushehev— 
and worries him. 

Americans with short memories, Americans 
secure in their own homeland and witnessing 
a dramatic rebirth of Western Europe as well 
as unprecedented democratic prosperity in 
Japan, may feel that the countries which 
have been engulfed behind the Iron Curtain 
have fallen heir to tragic misfortune but 
that there is really nothing to be done about 
it and it’s just too bad. 

They're wrong if they do. 

Captive Nations Week gives us opportu- 
nity—and a particularly galling opportunity, 
so far as the Soviet captor is concerned—to 
point out again the seething ferment that 
is taking place in the so-called Red empire. 
There is no peace, there is no security for 
Khrushchey and his puppets wherever police- 
state rule is holding down the masses of the 
people—the masses communism once prom- 
ised to “serve.” 

There is exploitation on a scale capitalism 
could never have imagined. Year in and 
year out Russia extracts from its captives 
the fruit of their toil—price rigging and un- 
fair exchange are commonplace wherever 
the Reds have tricked their way or coerced 
their way to power. They never won a fair 
vote. 

Little wonder the Communist hierarchy 
loathes to be reminded each year of the pre- 
carious hold it has on its victims. And these 
victims are not all so remote from Moscow, 
either. A glance at the map of Eastern Eu- 
rope will easily confirm the proximity of Lat- 
via, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania—an honor roll of the future, 
perhaps—but it will not note as separate 
entities the Ukraine or Armenia or other 
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“SSR's” which, if ever given half a chance, 
would promptly opt out. 

It is perfectly obvious that in a world 
where atomic madness has become possible, 
the free nations must go cautiously—must, 
in fact, let events lead to their natural con- 
sequences in many cases. But, as hunger 
and deprivation sweep the Communist world, 
most sharply now in China but not exclud- 
ing even favored Russia, it also is becoming 
more obvious year by year where the natural 
consequences tend. 

Russia has elected itself to lead a bloc 
of nationalities and is showing ever more 
openly its unfitness to lead—and even its 
growing inability to hold down the rebel- 
lious forces, 

Khrushchev has promised to bury us. But 
every time we call attention to the weak- 
nesses of Russian police-state rule, every bit 
of aid and comfort we can give to captive 
peoples is a spadeful of earth to bury him. 


HISTORIC LEWES, DEL., DAY 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is Historie Lewes Day in Delaware. 
It is a most memorable occasion. 

Today is a time to mark all the ex- 
citing things in the long and splendid 
history of Lewes, Del. 

In the book, “Delaware: A Guide to 
the First State,” compiled and written 
by the Federal Writers’ Project of the 
Works Progress Administration for the 
State of Delaware, published in 1938, 
Lewes, Del., is described in part this 
way: 

Lewes, pronounced Lewis, at the mouth 
of Delaware Bay, the saltiest town in Dela- 
ware, is known to every ship captain who 
has ever picked up a pilot for the river, or 
has ever rounded Cape Henlopen in a gale 
to find shelter behind Delaware Breakwater. 
As the home of Delaware pilots for at least 
280 years, Lewes (“Lewestown” to older resi- 
dents) has a tradition of the sea borne by 
every east wind that haunts its narrow 
streets and aged cypress-shingled houses. 
Its present is saturated with the drama of 
its past. There is a fountain of youth on 
Pilot Town Road, a Ship Carpenter Street, 
a Knitting Street, and a Frog Alley. Lewes 
has been plundered by privateers and has 
bargained with Captain Kidd for his loot; 
it has been bombarded in war, and knows 
all about shipwreck and sunken treasure. 


One can go to Lewes and step directly 
into the 17th century. While Williams- 
burg, Va., is better known because of 
the more than $60 million spent on it by 
the Rockefeller family, Lewes, Del., has 
a charm and importance which should 
recommend it to all Americans who are 
proud of our history which records the 
things that have made our Nation great. 

I include an editorial from the Wil- 
mington, Del., Evening Journal, and 
some excerpts from “Delaware: A Guide 
to the First State,” written by the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project. 

From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening Jour- 
nal, July 18, 1962 
Historic Lewes Dar 


On the eve of Historic Lewes Day let's hope 
the ladies can rest briefly from their labors 
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of preparation. The ladies? Tes. Who ever 
heard of men taking up the challenge and 
the burden of readying an array of old houses 
for public inspection inside and out? 

Certainly the visitors there tomorrow will 
have women to thank for the exhibition and 
the entertainment. In advance we will salute 
the members of the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the Lewes Historical Society. 

The wonder is that Historic Lewes Day of 
1962 is the first one ever held. Lewes has 
a flock of cherished old houses in the simple 
frame construction of colonial and early 
federal days—some sheathed with the extra- 
long shingles of bald cypress from the Poco- 
moke Swamp. Lewes has churches whose 
history goes back at least two and a half 
centuries, 

You may be sure the present occupants of 
the houses haven’t spared the furniture wax 
and silver polish on this occasion. 

Like ancient New Castle, Lewes is part and 
parcel of the great estuary of the Delaware. 
But whereas New Castle queens it over a 
2-mile-wide river, old Lewestown has had 
to learn to live under the good and bad 
humors of a great salty bay and the ocean. 
If you go to Lewes tomorrow, you'll feel the 
difference between the two oldest towns in 
Delaware, And if you go, you won't be 
sorry. 


DELAWARE: A GUIDE TO THE FIRST STATE 


Lewes, pronounced “Lewis,” at the mouth 
of Delaware Bay, the saltiest town in Dela- 
ware, is known to every ship captain who 
has ever picked up a pilot for the river, or 
has ever rounded Cape Henlopen in a gale to 
find shelter behind Delaware breakwater. As 
the home of Delaware pilots for at least 280 
years, Lewes (“Lewestown” to older resi- 
dents) has a tradition of the sea borne by 
every east wind that haunts its narrow 
streets and aged cypress-shingled houses. 
Its present is saturated with the drama of 
its past. There is a fountain of youth on 
Pilot Town Road, a Ship Carpenter Street, 
a Knitting Street, and a Frog Alley. Lewes 
has been plundered by privateers and has 
bargained with Captain Kidd for his loot; it 
has been bombarded in war, and knows all 
about shipwreck and sunken treasure. 

Because of the Dutch settlement here in 
1631, Lewes is to Delaware what Plymouth is 
to Massachusetts and Jamestown is to Vir- 
ginia. It has been a seat of Colonial and 
county government under four flags, and its 
residents have had much to do in the making 
of Delaware history. 

From a vessel standing in from the break- 
water, Lewes is a low-lying scene of three 
diverse parts, all belonging inseparably to 
the whole. In the foreground, flanked on 
the east by the sand dunes of the cape, are 
the gaunt structures of the fish-oil and fish- 
fertilizer plants, the bay piers, and the 
strung-out summer resort of Lewes Beach 
bordering the bay shore. In the background, 
beyond a narrow strip of salt meadow, the 
spires and low-massed houses of Lewes prop- 
er are visible. Westward from Lewes there 
stretches the long curve of Pilot Town, a 
single row of houses facing the bay. From 
the west end of Lewes Beach the new Roose- 
velt Inlet cuts across the meadow to Lewes 
Creek, which, extending east past Pilot 
Town, becomes the Lewes and Rehoboth 
Canal. 

The waterfront of Lewes itself is a row 
of old buildings and wharves dominated by 
the large brick bulk of the post office and 
customhouse. Moving about the canal basin 
or made fast to the wharves are the dozens 
of craft that use this landlocked harbor as 
their base or as a port of call. 

Most of the business houses of Lewes are 
contained within a single long block of Sec- 
ond Street. Brick buildings of recent origin 
alternate with frame dwellings of unknown 
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age, whose ground floors are typical country 
stores with old-fashioned fixed awnings 
shading the sidewalk. 

The ship pilots are still the central life 
and aristocracy of Lewes. Besides a few 
“mud pilots’—those who do not belong to 
the Pilots Association of the Bay and River 
Delaware—there are 63 Delaware River pi- 
lots, of whom 33 live in Lewes, the rest in 
Cape May and Philadelphia. They look upon 
their calling as a gentlemen's profession and 
regard the dangers of bouncing skiffs and 
monkey ladders as all in the day’s work. A 
pilot sometimes fetches up in South America 
if high seas have prevented the pilot boat 
from making a pickup at the Capes. 

Formerly the pilots went off direct from 
Lewes on the pilot boat to board vessels near 
the Capes, or were taken off vessels by pilot 
boats and brought back to Lewes to await 
their next turns. In 1935 the system was 
reversed. The pilot boats make a landing 
here only occasionally for supplies. A pilot 
now goes by road to Philadelphia or another 
river port, where he boards an outbound 
ship, brings her down the river and bay, and 
is picked up by the pilot boat, which cruises 
about, waiting for arriving vessels. The 
pilot boards one and takes her up; arriving 
at Philadelphia, he sets forth on the 120- 
mile trip down to Lewes again, by land. So 
far the love the pilots have for old Lewes 
town still holds them to the spot where gen- 
erations of their ancestors are buried, but 
they sometimes mutter about moving to 
Philadelphia. 

The pilots formerly warked in groups, each 
with its own fast sailing vessel, often racing 
200 miles to sea to be first to hail an incom- 
ing ship. Since 1896, however, they have 
worked together on the pilot boats Philadel- 
phia and Delaware, and pool all the fees re- 
ceived. To become a pilot, an apprentice- 
ship of 4 years is required. 

Lewes is situated on the oldest site of a 
white settlement within the Delaware River 
region, known to Dutch traders and adven- 
turers since Henry Hudson’s discovery of the 
bay in 1609, Capt. Samuel Argall of Vir- 
ginia came close enough to shore inside the 
bay in 1610 to bargain for food with friendly 
Indians. Capt. Cornelis Hendricksen in the 
Onrust between 1614 and 1616 and Capt. 
Cornelis Jacobsen May in 1620 and in 1623 
probably traded here. Giles Hosset and Ja- 
cob Jansen bought the land along this shore 
from the Indians in the spring of 1630 for 
the Dutch patroons, Samuel Godyn, Samuel 
Blommaert, Jan de Laet, Killaen Van Rens- 
selaer, and Albert Conraets Burg, the first 
lords of the soil of Lewes. David Pietersen 
de Vries of Hoorn joined this group upon 
their willingness to grant him satisfactory 
terms of partnership, and prepared the Wal- 
vis expedition commanded by Peter Heyes, 
with 28 men and supplies to establish an 
agricultural colony and a whaling industry 
on the shore. Van Rensselaer later reports 
that in 1631 they “took possession of the bay 
of the South River (the Delaware) * * * 
engaged in whaling and farming and made 
suitable fortifications so that * * * their 
cows calved and their lands were seeded and 
covered with a fine crop.” 

The settlement, called Swanendael, was at- 
tacked by Indians, either in the fall of 1631 
or early spring of 1632. Only one man es- 
caped, Thunis Willemsen, whose affidavit that 
he was “left over” in Swanendael was later 
recorded at New Amsterdam. The place con- 
tinued to be known by the name Swanendael, 
as well as the Indian name Sikonesse in a 
variation of spellings. The stream the Indi- 
ans called Cui Achomoca, which appears in 
equally varied anglicized spellings, and that 
might mean pine-tree land of Chief Horn, or 
a horn of pine-tree land. The Dutch trad- 
ers, who continued to obtain large quantities 
of furs here after De Vries had restored 
friendship with the Indians, called the place 
the Hoerekill or Harlot's Creek. 
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In 1658, Gov. Peter Stuyvesant ordered 
the site fortified to keep off English settlers. 
Vice Director William Beekman from Fort 
Altena (Wilmington) and Lieutenant d’Hin- 
oyossa from New Amstel (New Castle) came 
down and bought the land again from the 
Indians and a fort was bulit in 1659. In 
1660 Peter Alrichs arrived from New Amstel, 
with sole trading rights south of Bombay 
Hook and free use of land. In 1663, the 
Dutch shipper, Peter Luckassen of the St. 
Jacob, landed 41 souls” here with their bag- 
gage and farm utensils. This was the Dutch 
Mennonite colony under the leadership of 
Peter Cornelis Plockhoy, one of the Quaker 
idealists of the age. 

Like the first colony at the site of Lewes, 
the Mennonite settlement came to a sudden 
end, but this time without bloodshed. 
When Sir Robert Carr arrived in this part 
of the Dutch territory in 1664, to claim the 
land for the Duke of York, he destroyed or 
seized all the property of the Mennonites. 
Cornelis Plockhoy later swore allegiance to 
the English, and in 1680, a lot was granted 
him in this town where “he already has a 
house.” Years later, Plockhoy and his wife 
found friends among the Mennonites of 
Germantown, Pa. 

By 1673 the small community had de- 
veloped into a port for ships and of trade 
in grains, meat, and timber for ships. In 
that year, magistrates of the first court 
endeavored to straighten out the land grants, 
and define the plot of the town. Edmund 
Cantwell, first high sheriff under the Eng- 
lish, seems to have planned the first streets. 
The first grant or confirmation under the 
English was to Hermanus Wiltbank, in 1672, 
who had long been settled here. Between 
1671 and 1681, thousands of acres were sur- 
veyed and granted mostly to men with 
English names. 

Called Deale in the early 1680’s, the town 
became Lewes early in Penn’s time—though 
it was more generally known as Lewestown. 

William Penn ordered streets to be laid 
out 200 feet wide between the town plots, 
and inhabitants who encroached upon them 
were brought before the court and forced to 
remove obstructions. The common land— 
the marsh between the beach and the creek 
and the pineland toward the cape—was 
zealously and to large extent successfully 
guarded from private encroachment. Men 
from Lewes were selected for Penn’s Council 
and for justices of the provincial court, 
among them being Henry Brooke, grandson 
of Sir Henry Brooke of Cheshire, William 
Till, and Ryves Holt. 

During the years immediately preceding 
the Revolution, Lewes gave ardent support 
to the remonstrances against taxation with- 
out representation, and here on July 28, 
1774, a large assemblage listened to Thomas 
McKean, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, present the case of the Colonies 
against England. Much sentiment was for 
settling the dispute by legal means, Both 
sides had leaders of high integrity and 
standing but the town finally aided the 
patriot cause and a company was formed 
under Col. David Hall and did valiant serv- 
ice throughout the war. As usual Lewes 
bore the brunt of the menace to shore and 
shipping from the British war vessels and 
the privateers in the bay. 

At the end of the century came a ship 
tragedy at the cape, the sinking of the British 
sloop-of-war, De Braak, capsized in a squall. 
Twenty-seven seamen, including Capt. James 
Drew, and a cargo of copper, gold, and coin, 
the estimated worth of which ranged from 
$1 million to $40 million were lost. The 
De Braak had taken two Spanish prizes and 
carried their wealth in her hold. That year 
and the next British frigates made vain ef- 
forts to raise the wreck. Eighty years later 
a group of Philadelphia and New York capi- 
talists financed the unsuccessful Pancoast 
Expedition to salyage ship and treasure. 
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Again in 1932, this time by improved modern 
methods, two companies vainly sought to es- 
tablish the spot where the De Braak lay. 
To inhabitants of Lewes a jinx had been 
upon all efforts to find or raise this wreck, 
and the misfortunes of the salvaging com- 
panies confirmed their belief. This held for 
the recent (1935-36) efforts of the Colstad 
Expedition of Providence, R.I., though when 
a diver was hauled upon the deck of the 
Liberty with a piece of teakwood in his 
hand and a silver Spanish coin fell from be- 
tween the iron spikes of his diving shoes, 
the jinx seemed to have been lifted, but no 
further find was made. 

In the War of 1812, Lewes refused the de- 
mands of British ships for provisions, and 
calmly defied threats of bombardment. Un- 
der command of Col. Samuel B. Davis, about 
500 men, regulars and milita, were so drilled 
and marched in and out of the range of 
vision of the British fleet that they looked 
like thousands instead of a few. When the 
bombardment began, the men of the town 
crept through the marsh grass and over the 
sand to collect the cannonballs, which fitted 
the guns of their fort, and so returned the 
enemies’ fire. The British gave up the at- 
tack, and though property was damaged, no 
inhabitant was hurt. 

Construction of the Delaware Breakwater, 
begun in 1818, was the beginning of respite 
from the tragedy of wrecked ships that piled 
up on the shores and in the shoals of the bay 
with almost every storm. But the outer 
Harbor of Refuge was not completed until 
after the “March Blizzard of 88“ claimed 
the lives of 70 men on the score of ships 
tossed up into the inner breakwater. High 
wind and deep snow cut off the town for a 
week from outside communication. In 1889 
the pilot boat, Enoch Turley of Lewes, a two- 
masted schooner, was driven out of the bay 
in a September gale with five pilots and five 
seamen aboard. The vessel was never heard 
from after it was sighted off the Virginia 
capes by a tramp steamer that night; 43 
vessels were piled up on Lewes beach in the 
same gale. 

Lewes has been the scene of many exciting 
shipwreck rescues, one of these being the 
beaching of the steamship Lenape. This 
ship, owned by the Clyde Line, en route from 
New York to Jacksonville, was sighted afire 
off the Delaware on November 18, 1925, from 
the Burbage ship brokerage office. At the 
same time Capt. Charles H. Morris, cruising 
at the mouth of the bay, saw the plight of 
the ship. He and some of his men manned 
a boat and rowed to the Lenape, which had 
aboard a crew of 107 and 263 passengers. 
Most of these were huddled on the deck to 
escape flames from the hold when Captain 
Morris went on board and took charge of 
navigation. Heading the ship into the Dela- 
ware Breakwater, he beached her on a shoal 
as close as possible to the Lewes Coast Guard 
Station, where the guardsmen assisted by 
the crew of the pilot boat rescued passen- 
gers and crew. One man, who had jumped 
into the sea with a lifepreserver, was lost. 

When the branch railroad line was com- 
pleted to Lewes in 1869, the main Delaware 
Railroad had already caused the decline of 
shipping and shipbuilding. The subsequent 
life of Lewes has continued to center about 
the pilot business, however, but more re- 
cently has received additional impetus from 
an increasing tourist trade. 

Since 1930 Lewes has been one of the best 
known ports on the Atlantic Coast for salt- 
water fishing. Under the auspices of the 
Lewes Anglers Association, a cooperative 


body, a fleet of power boats is available at 
reasonable rates to take anglers out to the 
fishing grounds where there is an abundance 
of hardhead, trout, bluefish, and drum. A 
2-day annual homecoming is held during 
the second weekend in August, featuring a 
parade of boats, a free cruise, and sometimes 
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an ox roast, and culminating in a mass 
open-air religious service. 

Included in the industries of the town are 
brush, tinware, cotton garment, and canned 


goods plants. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILWAY LABOR 
ACT TO SETTLE JURISDICTIONAL 
DISPUTES 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
so to amend the Railway Labor Act as 
to authorize the President to establish 
boards to resolve jurisdictional disputes 
in the air-transportation industry. The 
situation in which the country finds it- 
self as a result of the stoppage of serv- 
ice of Eastern Air Lines, emphasizes the 
urgent necessity for the prompt adop- 
tion of such amendments. The Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky and particularly 
the metropolitan area of Louisville, in- 
cluding most of southern Indiana, is 
most seriously inconvenienced by this in- 
tolerable interruption of service by the 
carrier which is authorized to provide 
more than half of the airline service in 
the very heart of the heavily industrial- 
ized Ohio River Valley. 

Everyone favors free bargaining be- 
tween employers and employees. When, 
however, we learn as we did today that 
the parties to the Eastern Air Lines dis- 
pute with the Flight Engineers have no 
further plans even to meet to discuss 
their differences, the overriding public 
interest demands that a means be pro- 
vided to settle the matter. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] remarked, 
when introducing a similar bill in the 
other body recently, adequate safeguards 
are provided against arbitrary interfer- 
ence in normal collective bargaining 
procedures, and appeals to the courts are 
carefully set out. 

This is not a requirement of compul- 
sory arbitration in the classical sense. 
Strikes are not prohibited. The pro- 
posed amendments would protect the 
public in situations like the one we see 
today in the Eastern Air Lines-Flight 
Engineers dispute, where men have 
reached the point where they are re- 
ported to have said in essence, “We re- 
fuse to talk to one another.” The public 
cannot and will not afford to underwrite 
the luxury of such intransigence: 


OPERATION UGANDA—A STORY OF 
AMERICAN INITIATIVE AND 
COURAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CAHILL] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, in March 
of 1962 a group of college students from 
Glassboro State College, located in the 
Borough of Glassboro, Gloucester 
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County, N.J., visited the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York City. Glass- 
boro State College is and has been for 
many years one of New Jersey’s and one 
of the Nation’s outstanding training 
centers for schoolteachers. The group 
of young men and young women that 
visited New York were members of the 
College’s International Relations Group. 
This group visited New York for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing themselves with 
the workings of the United Nations, to 
obtain a firsthand view of the methods 
of operation of the United Nations and 
to seize the opportunity of meeting face 
to face representatives of the various 
nations affiliated with the United Na- 
tions. 

During the visit the students from 
the New Jersey college were addressed 
by representatives of several of the coun- 
tries affiliated with the United Nations. 
During one of these conferences the 
students from Glassboro State were ad- 
dressed by a Soviet official who was 
speaking to them as a representative of 
the U.S. S. R. During the course of 
the address he told the students of Glass- 
boro State that the United States had 
become so decadent that “this country 
could no longer inspire underprivileged 
nations.” 

This statement not only angered the 
students of Glassboro State, realizing as 
they did the inaccuracy and falsehood 
contained in this statement, but it trig- 
gered them into action to prove once and 
for all the fallacy of this type of charge. 

On the way back from New York and 
after arriving at the school in Glassboro, 
this statement and this accusation pre- 
dominated their thinking. What could 
they do to prove the inaccuracy of this 
statement? How best demonstrate to 
Soviet Russia and all other critics of the 
United States that this country was in- 
deed willing to continue its sacrifice, to 
help and inspire the underprivileged 
peoples of this world? How could Amer- 
ican college boys and girls without funds 
aid materially in assisting these under- 
developed nations? How could they in- 
spire the emerging nations of the world? 

Discussion followed discussion and 
then as a result of the combined thinking 
of the group a decision was made and the 
group went into action. These young 
men and women of Glassboro State de- 
cided to commence a project which upon 
completion would provide a school for 
the training of teachers in the newly 
emerging independent nation of Uganda 
in East Africa. It was their conviction 
that they could best contribute by pro- 
viding the school, the faculty, and the 
implements to train native Ugandans 
as teachers so that they in turn could 
teach the youth of that nation and thus 
start a chain reaction which would ulti- 
mately bring the benefits and blessings 
of education to the peoples of Uganda. 
In this way they felt that they could 
demonstrate the ability and the willing- 
ness of the American student to not only 
aid but to really inspire the people of 
East Africa and the people of the world 
who would come to know of this and 
start similar projects. 

Thus, under the leadership of Mr. Mor- 
ris Livingston and Dr. Jessie Kennedy, of 
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the college faculty, a dozen or more stu- 
dents began a campaign to establish this 
training school in Uganda. The emerg- 
ing nation of Uganda was selected by 
the students because it was a British de- 
pendency where English is widely spoken. 
Incidentally, this emerging nation will 
celebrate its independence on October 9, 
1962. 

One of the first steps in the campaign 
was a project to obtain 50,000 books for 
use in the Uganda school. These books 
would serve as textbooks, as research 
books, and as general material for the 
students who would enroll in this school. 
Various school districts and independent 
organizations in New Jersey were con- 
tacted and unbelievably in a relatively 
short period of time more than 20,000 
books have already been donated. Other 
gifts of blackboards and equipment have 
been received. 

As might be expected this project ulti- 
mately came to the attention of the offi- 
cials of the Government of Uganda and 
as the result they not only enthusiastic- 
ally applauded the project but have ar- 
ranged to grant land and building mate- 
rials for the school. 

The students who originally attended 
the United Nations meeting in New York 
and who were the sponsors of this proj- 
ect will graduate from Glassboro State 
in June of 1963. They will go to Uganda 
and there participate in constructing the 
school on the grounds donated by the 
Uganda Government. These students 
are recruiting professional construction 
workers to accompany them. They be- 
lieve they will have the new school oper- 
ating by September 1963. Its faculty? 
Naturally, the students who were ad- 
dressed in New York by the Soviet rep- 
resentative. By that time, these young 
men and young women will have gradu- 
ated as fully qualified and accredited 
teachers and they will be the first faculty 
of the new teaching school to be estab- 
lished in Uganda. They will serve with- 
out pay. 

It is expected that the original dozen 
or more students who will go to Uganda 
will after perhaps 1 year be replaced by 
new graduates of Glassboro State who 
will be willing to give a year of their 
time teaching at the Uganda training 
school. This program will continue in- 
definitely and certainly until a sufficient 
number of the natives of Uganda are 
adequately trained to make continued 
American participation unnecessary. At 
that time, with sufficient equipment and 
know-how supplied by the students of 
Glassboro, the Uganda school should be 
staffed completely by qualified Ugan- 
dans who would then continue to train 
additional students for teaching pur- 
poses. 

On October 9, 1962, the date upon 
which Uganda achieves its independence, 
the students and faculty of Glassboro 
State will be the official host at an all- 
day celebration honoring the independ- 
ence of this new country. The entire 
student body consisting of more than 
2,000 young men and women will hear 
representatives from various African na- 
tions and will be greeted over trans- 
atlantic telephone by the Uganda Chief 
of State. A major address will be given 
by the Governor of the State of New 
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Jersey and others of national and inter- 
national prominence will speak. There 
will be educational exhibits and the cele- 
bration will be highlighted by a presenta- 
tion of a token number of books to rep- 
resentatives of the Uganda Government 
symbolizing the flood of books which 
eventually will find its way into the new 
school in Uganda. Several Members of 
Congress of the United States have been 
invited and have already accepted the 
invitation to preside over panel discus- 
sions to be held on October 9, at the 
school for the purpose of discussing this 
and other projects by which the students 
of Glassboro State can aid in the pro- 
gram to help the underprivileged peoples 
of the world and to prove to the world 
that America still has the abililty to in- 
spire new nations. 

As the Representative of the First 
Congressional District of New Jersey in 
which Glassboro State is situated, I am 
naturally proud of this great contribu- 
tion being made by the young men and 
women of Glassboro State. I salute and 
commend them for this demonstration of 
true Americanism. I commend them for 
their courage and sacrifice and willing- 
ness to serve their fellow human beings. 
I am inspired by their willingness to 
leave home and work without pay in 
order to prove not only to the people 
of Uganda but other people of the world 
that young Americans still possess the 
courage and the pioneer spirit of our 
Founding Fathers. 

This group is not to be confused with 
the Peace Corps. While, to some degree, 
there is a similarity, there are many dif- 
ferences. The Glassboro group is not 
sponsored by the Government. The 
books are the result of the solicitation of 
a handful of college students and the 
generous response of thoughtful organ- 
izations and institutions who wish to aid 
in this type of project. It is further dif- 
ferentiated from the Peace Corps in that 
the young men and women who have evi- 
denced an interest in going to Uganda 
will receive no pay whatsoever for their 
services. It is my hope that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
will, however, aid these young men and 
young women in their efforts by supply- 
ing transportation to and from Uganda 
by military air transport so that at least 
the transportation costs will not be borne 
individually by these young men and 
women. I would also hope that the books 
which are going to be used at the school 
in Uganda may be transported by the 
American Government. In this way, our 
Government can join hands with the 
group of students of Glassboro State in 
demonstrating to the people of Uganda 
our desire to be helpful in every possible 
way. 

I believe that projects like this dem- 
onstrate not only the great affection 
that Americans have for peoples of the 
world but prove beyond doubt the will- 
ingness of the youth of this country to 
sacrifice, as did their forebears, in devel- 
oping throughout the world a respect 
and affection for this country. 

I am pleased to call this project to the 
attention of the Congress of the United 
States and to the people of the United 
States because I hope that it will be the 
beginning of similar projects by students 
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in other teaching institutions throughout 
the country. If this were done we could 
most certainly demonstrate to the 
emerging nations our willingness to help, 
our desire to give of our talents and our 
great interest in raising the educational 
standards of these emerging nations. 
Thus while the Soviet representative did 
not intend to do so, he may have, by his 
challenge hurled to these young stu- 
dents, contributed greatly to the ulti- 
mate defeat of communism throughout 
the world. He obviously did not know 
and understand the caliber of our Amer- 
ican youth. He did not know that they 
do not permit a challenge of this kind to 
go without answer. The Glassboro State 
students have answered his challenge 
with “Operation Uganda.” This may 
start a movement which will do more 
to combat the infiltration of communism 
in the emerging nations than anything 
that has yet been done. 

I am sure my colleagues of the House 
join me in wishing these young men and 
women well in their project and in say- 
ing to them on the beginning of this 
laudable program, Well done.“ 


CONSUMERS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted by the news today of the 
President’s appointment of a Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Council. 

In his 1960 election drive, the Presi- 
dent made much issue of the need for 
protection of consumer interests. In a 
special message to Congress he recom- 
mended many measures on behalf of the 
“only important group in the economy 
whose views are not often heard.” 

“The Federal Government, the highest 
spokesman for all the people, has a spe- 
cial obligation to be alert to the con- 
sumers’ needs,” the President said. 

This concern for the consumer has 
been most admirable. The words have 
been forceful, but the action has been 
slow. 

As one who has long advocated gov- 
ernmental recognition for the consumer, 
I had heretofore introduced legislation 
to set up a Consumer Department in 
the executive branch. Since the new 
administration took office in January of 
1961, I have waited patiently for overt 
action to be taken to protect the needs 
of consumers in consideration of na- 
tional economic policies. 

Finally after many months had gone 
by, I introduced legislation of my own, 
H.R. 12571, to establish a National Con- 
sumer Advisory Council to give broad 
consideration to the consumers’ needs 
and point of view, to examine and pro- 
vide advice to the Government on issues 
of broad economic policy, on govern- 
mental programs protecting consumers’ 
needs, and on needed improvements in 
the assimilation and dissemination of 
consumer research material. This legis- 
lation, I believe, would have been a long 
step toward giving the significant recog- 
nition the consumer deserves in govern- 
mental councils. 
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Now comes word that the President is 
setting up such an advisory council. 
While I would have preferred the body. 
to be established by statute, neverthe- 
less, I heartily welcome the administra- 
tive action. 

I commend the President on his wise 
choices in selecting the 12-member coun- 
cil. Dr. Helen Canoyer, dean of New 
York State College Home Economics at 
Cornell University, who has been named 
chairman of the group, is an outstand- 
ing selection. I note with delight that 
Dr. Persia Campbell, of the Department 
of Economics at Queens College, one of 
my most respected and admired constit- 
uents, is among those named. I am also 
impressed too by the choice of Sylvia 
Porter, whose exceptional abilities well 
equip her for this role. The other mem- 
bers of the council are equally well qual- 
ified and there is no question in my mind 
that they will fulfill the fine objectives 
of the President’s directive with con- 
siderable merit. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel confident we can 
now look forward to forceful new pro- 
tection of consumers’ interests. 


THE TAX PROBLEM OF THE CHI- 
CAGO & WESTERN INDIANA RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as- 
sessed the Chicago & Western Indiana 
Railroad Co. for the tax years of 1950 
and 1951 amounts which, including in- 
terest, will total in excess of $1 million. 
The Tax Court and the court of ap- 
peals have affirmed. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is now applying the 
theory of those assessments to subse- 
quent tax years. Those years involve a 
potential liability on the part of West- 
ern Indiana to the United States of ap- 
proximately $12 million, Under the 
contract between the Western Indiana 
and its proprietors, each proprietor is re- 
quired to provide an equal portion of 
the money to satisfy that tax claim. 
The proprietors are Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Co., the Monon Rail- 
road, the Erie-Lackawanna Railroad 
Co., the Grand Trunk Western Railroad, 
and the Wabash Railroad Co. Except 
for the Wabash, none has earned money 
in 1960 or 1961. Financial data of the 
proprietors are attached. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under the guarantee provisions of 
the Transportation Act of 1958, au- 
thorized Government guarantees of a 
loan of $15 million to Erie-Lackawanna, 
a loan of $3 million to the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and a loan of $5 mil- 
lion to the Monon. 

The five owners or their predecessors 
organized the Western Indiana as a 
switching line in 1882. Since that time 
the company has provided limited com- 
muter service within the Chicago area, 
switching within the Chicago terminal 
district, and passenger facilities which 
are also used by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., a tenant of the 
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Western Indiana. The proprietary com- 
panies disagreed as to the proper con- 
struction of the initial agreement of 
1882. These disputes resulted in a great 
deal of litigation. In 1947, because of 
the need to refinance a $62 million bond 
issue in 1952, the proprietors and the 
Western Indiana agreed among them- 
selves to terminate all litigation and to 
enter into a new contract which refiected 
more fully the essentially partnership 
nature of this railroad joint facility. 
The agreement was submitted to and 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Following the practice of most simi- 
lar companies within the United States, 
the Western Indiana applied the income 
from the concessions, rentals, and other 
sources against expenses. The balance 
was then paid by the owners. In order 
to guarantee the facility’s bonds, the 
owners were liable to the full extent of 
the expenses without regard to outside 
income. The difference between what 
the proprietors would have paid and 
what, in fact, they did pay was treated 
as constructive income by the Commis- 
sioner, and it is this income upon which 
the assessment was made. 

Assuming without conceding that the 
decisions of the courts were correct, the 
result is nevertheless disastrous. The 
financial condition of the proprietors 
who must look for Government guaran- 
teed loans in order to continue to oper- 
ate makes a demand for $2,400,000 from 
each an invitation to bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, the inequity of the posi- 
tion is demonstrated by comparison of 
this contract with the type of contract 
which airlines, buslines, trucklines, 
and other competing forms of trans- 


portation have with tax-exempt public 
authorities. The basic provisions are 
substantially the same; namely, before 
assessing the users for the operating ex- 
penses, concession and other income 
must first be deducted from those ex- 
penses. Terminal facilities are not 
profitable to transportation companies, 
The greatest expense of operating a rail- 
road is terminal cost. To isolate this 
phase of the transportation business and 
ascribe to it profit flies in the face of 
economic reality. 

Under Illinois law, none but a cor- 
poration may operate a railroad. Thus, 
no alternative to operation in the cor- 
porate form is open to the proprietors. 

Mr. Speaker, a legislative solution to 
the problem at present facing the West- 
ern Indiana, and soon other similar 
companies, is to extend the principle 
of subchapter K of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to permit 
a joint facility to elect to file a partner- 
ship return. If such an election is per- 
mitted, the profit, if any, is ascribable 
then to the proprietors, not to the 
corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, legislation along these 
lines is vitally necessary to keep these 
important midwestern railroads from 
bankruptcy. Further railroad bank- 
ruptcies will not only adversely affect 
the securityholders of the railroads in- 
volved but also investors in all railroads 
and business conditions generally. A 
proposed bill to accomplish legislative 
relief and technical explanation thereof 
are attached. Adoption of that legisla- 
tion will carry out the administration’s 
program of providing equal treatment to 
all forms of transportation and will keep 
these railroads in private hands. 


Cuicaco & Western INDIAN A RR. Co. 


Financial data concerning stockholders 


Chicago & Erie- Grand 
Eastern Lackawanna Trunk Monon Wabash 
Minois estern 

961 gross revenues $34, 054, 496 | $211, 024,845 | $48, 460,000 | $17,921,117 | $110, 092, 768 
1801 net income or goms; S 300, 153 (23, 143, 690)| (11, 620, 500) (171, 774) 760, 207 
Dec. 31, 1961, total 7 ao Sak ~=-| 109, 370,326 | 681, 132, 134, 087, 452 51, 281, 120 304, 741, 712 
Dee, 31, 1961, current assets 8, 168, 993 41, 550, 405 9, 829, 224 „ 337, 485 27, 719, 199 
Dee. 31. 1961, eurrent obite] — 10, 215, 710 38, 674, 329 6, 139, 028 4, 328, 009 19, 782, 792 
Dec. 31, 1961, net. (2, 046, 717) 2, 876, 136 3, 600, 196 9, 476 7, 936, 407 


1 After fixed charges but before sinking fund and contingent interest. 


10-year earnings record—Net income after fixed and contingent interest charges! 


{In millions of dollars] 


Chicago & | Erie-Lacka- |Grand ee 
Eastern wanna Weste: Monon Wabash 
Illinois 
(0. 9) (26. 5) 422 (0. 3 51 
(22) (20. 0) 12,2 (L3 4.1 
4 (10. 0 ne 3.8 
1.0 (7. 9. 50 sA 4.1 
1.4 4.0 (5.5 5 9.2 
2.7 13.3 8 9 10.6 
2.0 6.9 (3. 5) 1.4 15.8 
2.6 10. 2 1.2 1.2 9.9 
2.7 19,2 (1.8) 1.2 11.1 
27 19.8 (. 2) 11 11.2 


Above net income after fixed and contingent charges does not reflect sinking fund obligations which would include 
for each company as a guarantor of the C. & W. I. ist collateral trust mortgage an annual payment in the form of a 
cash advance of „000. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to facilitate the panies is threatened in functioning as 
solution of this problem so critical to the a public service under conditions of fi- 
end that the very existence of these com- nancial stability—I have introduced H.R. 
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12599, and submit herewith a technical 
memorandum in explanation thereof. It 
authorizes the permissive taxation of 
jointly owned railroad switching and 
terminal companies as partnerships. 

The memorandum follows: 


1. Overall purpose: The proposed act would 
amend subchapter K of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by adding a 
new part V authorizing, on a purely elective 
basis, jointly owned railroad switching and 
terminal companies to be taxed as partner- 
ships. These facility corporations are an 
integral part of the Nation's network of 
interconnecting rail carriers, the essential 
task of which is to effect an economical and 
speedy interchange of rail freight and pas- 
senger cars between trunklines, and of 
freight cars between delivering carriers and 
shippers as well as, to some degree, the in- 
terchange of freight cars between neighbor- 
ing shippers. These facilities are often re- 
quired to do business in the corporate form 
by the positive mandate of State law, but in 
any event would be subject to treatment as 
an association taxable as a corporation by 
the definitional sections of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code (cf., sec. 7701(a)(3) and the im- 
plementing Treasury Regulations). As a 
separate taxable entity, each rail joint facil- 
ity is required to pay tax on what in eco- 
nomic reality is but an artificially segmented 
portion of a through movement of traffic. 

The economic burden of this segmenta- 
tion has become acute with the rendition of 
the U.S, Court of Appeals decision of May 1, 
1962, in the case of Chicago and Western 
Indiana Railroad Co. v. Commissioner, No. 
13509. This legislation has accordingly been 
drafted to enable but one Federal income tax 
to be levied on the true net income realized 
from rail transportation and related services. 
All such net income under this bill's ap- 
proach will be fully subject to taxation but 
no portion will be taxed twice. 

2. Method proposed: The method whereby 
it is proposed to accomplish the foregoing 
objective is by amending the partnership 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code con- 
tained in subchapter K to authorize any 
qualified rail joint facility to elect to be 
taxed as a partnership. A comparable op- 
tion has been extended to qualified small 
business corporations since the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958 added subchapter 
S to the code. 

3. Scope of the bill: Only “jointly owned 
railroad terminal and switching facility cor- 
porations“ would be extended the proposed 
option. Such corporations are narrowly de- 
fined to include only those gorporations 
which each year meet all of the seven follow- 
ing requirements: (1) Is a domestic corpora- 
tion; (2) is not a member of an affillated 
group (as defined in sec. 1504); (3) all of 
its stock is held by domestic corporations 
subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; (4) its principal business is the pro- 
viding or rendering available of terminal 
and switching facilities and services within 
a single metropolitan area to domestic rail- 
road corporations subject to part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, or to their ship- 
pers; (5) a substantial part of its services 
are each year rendered its stockholders; (6) 
has a tax calendar year commencing on Jan- 
uary 1; and (7) is not free from tax under 
chapter 1 by reason of any other subchapter. 

Thus it is seen that the class of affected 
taxpayer is indeed a narrow one, being 
limited only to those which fall within the 
precise group it is necessary to relieve. 

4. The election: A qualified facility may 
elect to be taxed as a partnership but need 
not do so. An election once validly made 
is, however, irrevocable. A qualified status 
may, however, be lost or terminated as here- 
inafter discussed. For an election to be 
valid, not only must the affected joint 
facility so elect, but such election must also 
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be consented to by all of its stockholders. 
This follows from the very nature of part- 
nership taxation as subchapter K treats all 
partnerships as tax accounting, but not tax- 
8 entities. The partnership’s annually 
resulting net income or net loss is reportable 
by the partners in their own separate tax 
returns, and hence their consent to such 
treatment is necessary. This accords with 
the comparable provisions of subchapter S, 
iè. section 1372(a). Further iH new stock- 
holders are acquired, they too must agree 
to the election or else the qualified status 
will be lost (or., sec. 1372 (e)). 

5. Years for which the election may be 
made: Any qualified rail joint facility may 
under proposed new code section 782 (e) (1), 
elect to assume partnership status for any 
taxable year commencing with the year in 
which the new act’ becomes law. In addi- 
tion, provision is made in p section 
782(c)(2) for a qualified electing facility 
also to acquire a partnership status for prior 
taxable years. In such event, however, it is 
required that the election also apply to all 
intervening taxable years both of the elect- 
ing facility as well as to all its consenting 
stockholders. It is also required that none 
of such earlier years shall be closed by the 
running of the statute of limitations, by a 
binding statutory closing agreement, or by 
court decision which shall have become final. 
This seems a necessary limitation because the 
tax of the electing facility and its stock- 
holders alike would be directly affected by 
such election, 

There will doubtless be cases where the 
prior years of some but not all of the facili- 
ty’s stockholders will be closed. Where all 
of the affected parties nonetheless desire the 
new partnership classification rules still to 
apply, this statute of limitations requirement 
for the electing facility's shareholders will 
be deemed met if the electing facility agrees 
to pay the tax, if any, which those of its 

stockholders would have paid had the 

statute of limitations not barred collection 
from them. This will insure maximum 
flexibility of the new approach's application 
without loss to the fisc of $1 of tax revenues 
derivable from true transportation net in- 
come. 

6. How the election is to be made: A valid 
election once made is effective for all sub- 
sequent years unless terminated or revoked. 
Events which would serve to terminate an 
election included (a) failure of a new stock- 
holder to consent to the election; (b) formal 
revocation by the facility and all of its stock- 
holders; and (c) ceasing of the facility to be 
a joint railroad facility. 

These prdvisions generally parallel those 
contained in section 1872(e) under sub- 
chapter S. Once an election is terminated 
it may not, without the Commissioner’s con- 
sent, be reinstated until the third year fol- 
lowing termination or revocation (cf., sec. 
1372(f)). 

7. How is the election made: The method 
or form of electing shall be as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall by regulation 
prescribe. 

8. Amount of an electing facility’s losses 
available to shareholders: Subchapter K in 
section 704(d) now limits the availability of 
partnership losses to a sum not in excess of 
the particular partner's adjusted basis for 
his interest in the partnership at the end of 
the partnership year in which such loss oc- 
curs. A comparable limitation is contained 
in proposed new section 783 upon the 
amount of the losses of an electing joint 
facility which will be available to its share- 
holders. Present law in section 752(a) now 
provides that a partner’s adjusted basis shall 
include any increase in the partner's share 
of partnership liabilities together with “any 
increase in a partner's individual Liabilities 
by reason of the assumption by such part- 
ner of partnership liabilities.” The basic 
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fiscal pattern upon which the capital struc- 
tures of most joint facilities have been 
modeled reflects relatively modest amounts 
of equity capital supplemented by very sub- 
stantial amounts of bonded indebtedness 
sold to institutional investors and other 
third party public investors with such debt 
being buttressed by the joint and several 
guarantee of the facility's stockholders. 
Thus in order fully to equate the defini- 
tion of what is to be included in the ad- 
justed basis of each of the electing facility's 


stockholders with that of an individual. 


partner, it has been necessary in proposed 
new section 783(b) to include facility debt 
held by third parties for which its share- 
holders are guarantors. In the case of joint 
and several guarantees, the new law would 
allow only a pro rata amount of such sec- 
ondary liability to be added to adjusted 
basis” in order to insure that no overstate- 
ment of such basis occurs. 
JuLx 19, 1962. 


HR. 12599 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Codes 
of 1954 and 1939 to provide for the elimi- 
nation of certain tax inequities through 
the permissive taxation of certain jointly 
owned railroad terminal and switching 
facility corporations as partnerships 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That the Internal 

Revenue Codes of 1954 and 1939 are hereby 

amended, as follows: 


“Sec. 1. PERMISSIVE ‘TAXATION OF CERTAIN 


CORPORATIONS AS PARTNERSHIPS 


“Chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is hereby amended by adding at the 
end of the present Subchapter K a new Part 
V to read as follows: 


"IPART V—ELECTION OF CERTAIN JOINTLY 
OWNED RAILROAD TERMINAL AND SWITCHING 
FACILITY CORPORATIONS TO BE TAXED AS 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Sec. 781. Definitions. 


“ ‘Sec. 782. Election by jointly owned rall- 
road terminal and switching 
facility corporation. 


“ ‘Sec. 783. Limitation on allowance of losses 
to shareholder corporations. 


„Sc 781. DEFINITIONS. 


„(a) JOINTLY OWNED RAILROAD TERMINAL 
AND SWITCHING FACILITY CORPORATION.—For 
purposes of Chapter 1, the term “Jointly 
owned railroad terminal and switching facil- 
ity corporation”, hereinafter referred to as a 
“joint railroad facility”, means a domestic 
corporation which is not a member of an 
affiliated group (as defined in section 1504) 
and— 

“*(1) all of the shareholders of which are 
domestic corporations subject to Part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act; 

(2) the principal business of which is 
the providing or rendering available of ter- 
minal and switching facilities and services 
within a single metropolitan area to domes- 
tic railroad corporations subject to Part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, or to their 
shippers; 

“*(3) a substantial part of the services of 
such facility corporation are each year ren- 
dered to its stockholders; 

“*(4) Which has a tax year commencing 
on January 1; 

“*(5) which does not qualify for freedom 
from taxation under Chapter 1 by reason of 
provisions contained in any other sub- 
chapter. 

“*(b) ELECTING JOINT RAILROAD FACILITY .— 
For purposes of Chapter 1, the term “elect- 
ing joint railroad facility” means, with re- 
spect to any taxable year, a joint railroad 
facility which has made an election under 
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which is in effect for such 


section 782 
taxable year. 


“*Sec. 782. ELECTION BY JOINT RAILROAD 
FACILITY. 

„(a) ELIaBuIrrTY.—Except as provided in 
subsection (f), any joint railroad facility 
may elect, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, not to be subject to the 
taxes imposed by this chapter. Such elec- 
tion shall be valid only if all shareholders 
in such electing corporation for each affected 
year shall consent in such manner as the 
Secretary of his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations. 

“*(b) Errect.—If a joint railroad facility 
makes an election under subsection (a), 
then— 

“*(1) with respect to any taxable year of 
the facility corporation for which such elec- 
tion is in effect, such electing facility 
corporation shall not be subject to the taxes 
imposed by this chapter, and the provisions 
of subchapter K shall apply to such elect- 
ing facility corporation, and 

“*(2) with respect to all taxable years of 
a shareholder of such electing facility corpo- 
ration in which such election is in effect, 
the provisions of subchapter K shall likewise 
apply to such shareholder's interest in the 
electing facility corporation. 

“*(c) WHERE AND HOW MADE— 

“*(1) In General.—An election under sub- 
section (a) may be made by a joint railroad 
facility in such manner as the Secretary or 
his delegate shall prescribe by regulations, 
for any taxable year commencing with the 
year in which this act is enacted. 

2) Earlier Taxable Years——An election 
under subsection (a), for any taxable year 
ending prior to that of the year in which 


‘this Act is enacted, may be made by a joint 


railroad facility at any time within 6 
months after the regulations of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate with respect to this 
Part V of subchapter K shall become final, 
if 

“*(A) such prior taxable year and all in- 
tervening taxable years of the electing facil- 
ity corporation and of all of its shareholders 
are not closed by the running of the statute 
of limitations, by a binding statutory closing 
agreement, or by court decision which shall 
have become final; and 

„B) election is made for such prior tax- 
able year and all intervening taxable years; 
Provided, however, That the provisions of 
subparagraph (A) relating to the tax years of 
the electing facility corporation's sharehold- 
ers shall be deemed satisfied if the electing 
facility corporation shall agree to compute 
and to pay as its own liability an addi- 
tional tax for each year for which its election 
is effective equal to the increase in tax, if 
any, which its shareholders would have borne 
in each of their corresponding years due to 
the facility corporation's election under sub- 
section (a), had the shareholders’ tax years 
not been closed, 

“*(d) YEARS FOR WHICH EFFECTIVE—An 
election under subsection (a) shall be effec- 
tive for the taxable year of the electing fa- 
cility corporation and all of its shareholders 
for the earliest year for which an election 
first is made and for all succeeding taxable 
years of the electing facility corporation and 
its shareholders, unless such election is 
terminated, with respect to any such taxable 
year, under subsection (e). 

“*(e) TERMINATION. — 

1) New Shareholders.—An election un- 
der subsection (a) made by a joint railroad 
facility shall terminate if any person who 
was not a shareholder in such electing fa- 
cility corporation— 

“*(A) on the first day of the first taxable 
year of the electing facility corporation for 
which the election is effective, if such elec- 
tion is made on or before such first day, or 

„B) on the day on which the election is 
made, if such election is made after such 
first day, 
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becomes a shareholder in such electing fa- 
cility corporation and does not consent to 
such election within such time as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall prescribe by regu- 
lation. Such termination shall be effective 
for the taxable year of the electing facility 
corporation in which such person first be- 
comes a shareholder in the electing facility 
corporation and for all succeeding taxable 
years of the electing facility corporation. 

“*(2) Revocation.—An election under sub- 
section (a) made by a joint railroad facility 
may be revoked by it for any taxable year 
of the electing facility corporation after the 
first taxable year for which the election is 
effective. An election may be revoked only 
if all persons who are shareholders in the 
electing facility corporation on the day on 
which the revocation is made consent to the 
revocation. Such revocation shall be made 
in such manner as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall prescribe by regulations. 

“*(3) Ceases To Be a Joint Railroad Fa- 
cility—An election under subsection (a) 
made by a joint railroad facility shall 
terminate if at any time— 

([A) after the first day of the first tax- 
able year of the electing facility corporation 
for which its election is effective, if such 
election is made on or before such first day, 
or 

B) after the day on which the election 
is made, if such election is made after such 
first day, 
the electing facility corporation ceases to be 
a joint railroad facility (as defined in sec- 
tion 781(a)). Such termination shall be 
effective for the taxable year of the electing 
facility corporation in which such electing 
facility corporation first ceases to be a joint 
railroad facility and for all succeeding tax- 
able years of the electing facility corporation. 

“*(f) ELECTION AFTER TERMINATION.—If a 
joint railroad facility has made an election 
under subsection (a) and if such election 
has been terminated or has been revoked 
under subsection (e), such electing facility 
corporation (and any successor corporation) 
shall not be eligible to make a further elec- 
tion under subsection (a) for any taxable 
year prior to its third taxable year which 
begins after the first taxable year for which 
such termination or revocation is effective, 
unless the Secretary or his delegate consents 
to such earlier election. 


“ ‘Sec, 783. LIMITATION ON ALLOWANCE OF 
LOSSES TO SHAREHOLDER CORPO- 
RATIONS, 

A shareholder corporation's distributive 
share of an electing facility corporation's 
loss (including capital loss) shall be allowed 
only to the extent of the adjusted basis of 
such shareholder's 

a) stock in the electing facility corpora- 
tion, determined as of the close of the tax- 
able year of the electing facility corporation 
(or, in respect of stock sold or otherwise 
disposed of during such taxable year, as of 
the day before the date of such sale or other 
disposition), and 

) the adjusted basis of any indebted- 
ness of the electing facility corporation to 
the shareholder, including indebtedness of 
the electing facility corporation held by 
third parties but for the payment of which 
the shareholder is Hable (but only a pro 
rata share of such debt owned by third 
parties shall be so taken into account where 
the shareholder's guaranty is joint and sev- 
eral with others), determined as of the 
close of the taxable year of the electing fa- 
cility corporation (or, if the shareholder is 
not a shareholder as of the close of such 
taxable year, as of the close of the last day 
in such taxable year in which the share- 
holder was a shareholder in the electing 
facility corporation). Any excess of such 
loss over such basis shall be allowed as a 
deduction at the end of the electing facility 
corporation’s taxable year to the extent that 
such excess has been reduced.’ 
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“SEC. 2. APPLICATION TO CERTAIN -EARLIER 
YEARS, 

“The Internal Revenue Code of 1939 is 
hereby amended by incorporating therein, 
effective as of that Code's effective date, all 
of the provisions contained in section 1 of 
this Act.” 


FARMERS WHO RECEIVE LOANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BEckworTH], is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been trying to get cer- 
tain information with regard to grain; 
questions pertaining to the number of 
farmers who obtain loans on more than 
one crop and other data. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sent out a number 
of letters asking for information as to 
the number of farmers who receive loans 
on more than one crop: 

ANSON, Tex., June 11, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: For the years 1958, 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 we furnish the following informa- 
tion from the records of Jones County: 

Question. How many barley producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loanec in your county in each year? 

Answer. 1958, 0; 1959, 0; 1960, 0; 1961, 7. 

Question. How many corn producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How many grain sorghum pro- 
ducers participated in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan program? What was the 
total loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. 1958, 0; 1959, 17; 1960, 37; 1961, 
485. 

Question. How many oat producers partic- 
ipated in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
loan program? What was the total loaned 
in your county in each year? 

Answer. 1958, 47; 1959, 2; 1960, 1; 1961, 5. 

Question, How many rye producers partic- 
ipated in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
loan program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How many soybean producers 
participated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How many wheat producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. 1958, 0; 1959, 3; 1960, 20; 1961, 48. 

Question. How many peanut producers 
participated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How many rice producers partic- 
ipated in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
loan program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How many cotton producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None through this office. 

Question. How many farmers participated 
in the programs of two of these crops? 

Answer. 32. 

Question. How many farmers participated 
in the programs of three of these crops? 

Answer. 2. 
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Question. How many farmers participated 
in the programs of four of these crops? 
Answer. None. 
Very truly yours, 
R. B. ROWLAND, 
Office Manager. 


Counci, BLUFFS, Iowa, June 13, 1962. 

To: LINDLEY BeckwortH, House of Repre- 
5 United States, Washington, 

O. 

From: West Pottawattamie ASCS office, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Subject: Information for 1958, 1959, 1960, 
and 1961, 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is the information that 
you requested from our office to the best of 
our ability. The county office records for 
1958 and 1959 have been sent to GSA in 
Kansas City for storage, except for our regis- 
ter that has the number of loans, 


Year | Loans | Amount 
loaned 
Harey AUGS AISE ee 1958 3 Unknown 
1959 None 2 
1960 
1961 
Corts se oe se) e 
1959 
1960 
1961 828 955. 
Grain sorgEhum 1958 205 | Unknown 
1959 25 | Unknown 
1960 25 27, 247 
1961 10 19, 667 
W A TA 1958 8 | Unknown 
1959 7 
1960 6 
1961 
Rye e 
1959 
1960 
1961 
Soybeans... __.. 2... — 1958 
1959 48 | Unknown 
1960 23 45, 838 
$ 1961 144 260, 555 
Went 108 164 Unknown 
1959 117 | Unknown 
1960 90. 160,449 
1961 64 82.815 


For peanuts, rice, and cotton there were 
none in 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 
Approximately 250 farmers participated in 
the programs of 2 of these crops. Approxi- 
mately 135 farmers participated in the pro- 
grams of 3 of these crops. Approximately 
10 farmers participated in the programs of 
4 of these crops. 
Sincerely, 


Don R. HADDEN, 
Manager. 


BALLINGER, TEX., June 8, 1962. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: In re your inquiry to the Run- 
nels County ASCS office dated June 4, 1962, 
we herewith submit the following informa- 
tion in the order of request: 

Barley producers participating in the CCC 
loan program: 

In 1958: 140 producers; 
loaned: $972.39. 

In 1959: 0 loans. 

In 1960: 3 producers; total amount loaned: 
$5,297.81. 

In 1961: 86 producers; 
loaned: $46,306.88. 

No corn loans made in this county. 

Grain sorghum producers participating in 
the CCC loan program: 


total amount 


total amount 


In 1958: 249 producers; total amount 
loaned: $3,087.34. 

In 1959: 14 producers; total amount 
loaned: $12,039.25. 

In 1960: 3 producers; total amount 
loaned: $3,482.28. 

In 1961: 681 producers; total amount 


loaned: $820,960.35. 
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Oat producers participating in CCC ou 
program: 


In 1958: 546 producers; total amount 


loaned: $5,083.04. 

In 1959: 0 loans. 

In 1960: 12 producers; total amount 
loaned: $12,707.80. 

In 1961: 197 producers; total amount 


loaned: $108,533.74. 

No rye loans made in the county. 

No soybeans loaned on in this county. 

Wheat producers participating in the CCC 
loan program: 

In 1958: 241 producers; 
loaned: $4,235.72. 

In 1959: 1 producer; 
loaned: $809.84. 

In 1960: 5 producers; 


total amount 
total amount 


total amount 


loaned: $20,213.43. 
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In 1961: 32 producers; 
loaned: $65,413.03. 

No peanut loans made in the county. 

No rice loans made in the county. 

The number of cotton producers partici- 
pating in the CCC loan program and the 
amount loaned is not available in the county 
office, since these loans are handled through 
the New Orleans commodity office. 

In 1958, approximately 980 farmers partici- 
pated in the programs of 2 of these crops; 
approximately 775 participated in the pro- 
grams of 3 of these crops; and approximately 
558 participated in the programs of 4 of these 
crops. 

In 1959, one producer participated in the 
programs of two of these crops; none in 
three; and none in four. 

In 1960, three producers participated in 
the programs of two of these crops; none 
in three and none in four. 


total amount 
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In 1961, approximately 723 of these farm- 
ers participated in the programs of 2 of 
these crops; approximately 700 farmers par- 
ticipated in the programs of 3 of these 
crops; and approximately 586 farmers par- 
ticipated in the programs of 4 of these crops. 

We are glad to be of assistance to you in 
assembling this information, and if further 
information is needed, we shall be glad to 
be of help. 

Very truly yours, 
Troy A. POLLIN, 
Acting Office Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, on July 10, 1961, I in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some figures concerning grain. I again 
include the figures at this point in the 
RECORD: 


Number of farms reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959 
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Source: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, 


p. A2478. 


Corn crop, 1959: Number of farms re aed harvested acres, number 27 5 support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 


farms reporting acreage harves 


States, through Jan. 81, 1961 
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Grain hum crop, 1959: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number i loans made, and nuinber of loans as t 
be 155 of num f of farms reporting acreage harvested 2 Jan. 81, 1961 Wann 
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It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not Sources: Dally CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, Number of farms 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the fact reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical tables 
rst ane jars a loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. from the office of Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 
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Oat crop, 1959: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
A á of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 
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1959 barley crop: Number 8 reporting harvested acres, number of prios support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 81, 1961 
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It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not Sources: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, . 13, 1961, p. p. A2478, Number of farms 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the fact reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.“ Statistical tables 
5 more than 5 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. from the office of Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortu, Member of Congress, Texas, 
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1969 rye crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 81, 1961 
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2 8 than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. from the office of Hon, LINDLEY BEcKWoRTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 
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Sources: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “Number of farms 
reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1059.“ 
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Wheat crop, 1959: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, ME rhe 8 go loans made, and number of loans as a- percent 


of number of farms reporting acreage ha 


by States, through Jan. 81, 1961 
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wheat. 
2 It should be noted that the number of loans granted 


necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the fact 
that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 


Mr. Speaker, for a long time I have 
tried to obtain information as to the per- 
centage of people who actually farm who 
receive loans. A few days ago in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD we find a letter 
from Nashville, Ark., written May 9, 
which contains this paragraph: 

It is not reasonable to suppose my ideas 
on a farm program would vaguely resemble 
those of a cotton grower, tobacco grower, 
wheat grower, or rice grower, with their 
guaranteed existence, needed or not. Yet 
even though unsupported agriculture rep- 
resents 82 percent of the industry we hear 
much more from the 18 percent. 


At this point in my remarks, I include 


a statement by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, Hon. JoHN L. Mc- 


Not reported 
on a commodity does not 


CLELLAN, and the above-mentioned let- 
ter in its entirety, written by Mr. D. B. 
Yarbrough: 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 


Mr. President, a week ago today the Sen- 
ate passed the omnibus farm bill with 
amendments. The narrow margin by which 
this measure was approved by the Senate is 
illustrative of the fact that there exists a 
sharp divergence of opinion as to what 
should constitute this Nation’s agricultural 
policies. This is certainly one field where 
reasonable men differ, and differ widely, in 
their convictions as to the course our Gov- 
ernment should follow in attempting to solve 
the very complex farm problem. 

I recently received a letter from one of my 
constituents, Mr. D. B. Yarbrough, of Route 
5, Nashville, Ark., very ably presenting his 


Sources: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478,‘‘ Number of farms 
reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, b 
from the office of Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 


y States, 1950.” Statistical tables 


views on this question. While I am sure 
that Mr. Yarbrough’s comments are not in 
accord with the persuasions of many of my 
colleagues, I think we can all agree that he 
very succinctly puts the problem in perspec- 
tive, and his letter I believe is representative 
of the thinking of a large segment of our 
farm population. The letter follows: 


NASHVILLE, ARK., 
May 9, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I continue to notice how out of 
patience President Kennedy and Secretary 
Freeman are with the lack of agreement 
among farmers and farm organizations on 
the direction a farm program should take. 

I believe I remember that only 18 percent 
of the farming people produce the so-called 
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basic crops that cost the farm program so 
much money. I happen to grow peaches, 
strawberries, and cattle. They are not con- 
sidered basic, are not supported by subsidies, 
and if the industry gets overcrowded nature 
takes care of the surplus or the least efficient 
producers or both. 

It is not reasonable to suppose my ideas on 
a farm program would vaguely resemble 
those of a cotton grower, tobacco grower, 
wheat grower, or rice grower, with their 
guaranteed existence, needed or not. Yet 
even though unsupported agriculture rep- 
resents 82 percent of the industry we hear 
much more from the 18 percent. 

I notice that each county has many em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture. 
My business pays taxes to help support these 
people and the subsidies they dispense, yet 
my business receives much less benefit than 
my cotton-, wheat-, or rice-growing neigh- 
bor. 

Those segments of agriculture devoted to 
the production of products that lend them- 
selves to storage seem to have caused us 
the most trouble since we began trying to 
help the situation 30 years ago. We could 
not store the surplus fruit or vegetables so 
they rotted. The unfortunate growers quit, 
went to town, and got a job or otherwise di- 
verted their efforts. We hear quite a lot 
about the calamity we would cause if we 
should suspend all supports. There would 
likely not be any more calamity than has 
happened in any other segment of agricul- 
ture, but it has been artificially delayed a 
long time and would now all happen at once 
and we should not provoke that. We could, 
however, reduce the supports gradually, re- 
turn to a more realistic position, and remove 
some of the tax burden from all of us. 

I read a lot now that the farmer is ada- 
mant. He has about quit writing his Con- 
gressman about what he thinks. I think 
he is confused. Each one wants to feather 
his own nest, but many of us feel that our 
ends would best be served by abolishing the 
farm program altogether since we cannot 
limit it to such universal agricultural needs 
as research and extension. A few years ago 
I reacted to some of the strong feelings I 
have about our farm program, by writing to 
Congressman Coorxx of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee. In his reply he told me 
he knew more about what I needed than I 
did. It may be so, so why write? Before 
that time I had thought I had some back- 
ground knowledge, having grown up on a 
cotton-corn-fruit-livestock farm in east 
Texas. I worked for and got a B.S. degree 
in agriculture from Texas A. & M., worked 
as administrative officer for AAA from 1938 
to 1942, served in the Air Force 1942-45, built 
farm machinery 3 years. From 1948 to 1960 
I managed this 1,000-acre peach orchard and 
strawberry farm, while growing an orchard of 
my own. Since the owners could not seem 
to realize a profit, in 1960 they allowed me 
to enter a purchase agreement with them 
to buy this place. 

It has never made sense to me to pay peo- 
ple to produce something we do not need 
enough for the market to support the price. 
It did not make sense in 1933 when I plowed 
up cotton, in 1939-42, when I handed out 
checks amounting to half a million dollars 
to cottongrowers, and it seems highly un- 
fair now. 

I have wondered a long time how tobacco 
could be considered a basic crop while 
neither fruit nor vegetables enjoy that cate- 
gory in the Department of Agriculture, ex- 
cept when the Department of Agriculture 
extension dietitian prepares a menu for 
adult or child. She would register horror 
at suggesting tobacco as basic for a child’s 
diet and she would invariably include vege- 
tables, fruit, and meat. 

Basically, our farm problem could much 
more easily be solved if we approached it 
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shorn of all but pure motives. Our farm 
problem cannot have a practical solution 
until some of the more flagrant blindnesses 
evidenced by Congressmen, in their selfish- 
ness for individual constituents is removed 
and under our elective system that seems 
too much to ask. Since there is no logical 
alternative to our system and since individ- 
ually we feel helpless to alter the loss of our 
independence, prosperity, and freedom some 
of us feel frustrated. 

We have been further confused of late. 
The tractor I bought on credit for $5,200 last 
fall could have been bought in 1948 for about 
$1,800. Increases in the price of steel did 
not cause that. Increases in the price of 
labor did cause it, yet our peaches sell for 
the same or less. I did not hear a President 
be angry, and undignified, and one-sided to 
control the rise in our labor cost. I heard 
him and saw him transparently political. I 
was shocked and saddened. I learned fear 
for our freedoms. 

I once again felt doubts, that my struggle 
to pay for this orchard which provides some 
work for about 800 people each year is worth 
it or will result in success, or permanent sat- 
isfaction. 

I have three sons. Shall I encourage one 
of them to assume my place or should they 
prepare for Government service or inclusion 
in a better-cared-for society than we know 
as fruit farmers? 

Yours truly, 
D. B. YARBROUGH. 


During the 1960 presidential campaign 
I wrote both presidential candidates let- 
ters asking them what plans they had 
to try to help people who wish to remain 
on farms, to remain on farms and con- 
tinue to farm. 

I include some of my previous remarks 
about these letters, the copies of the let- 
ters I wrote, the replies to my letters, and 
some other letters: 


Some LETTERS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
FARM PROGRAM 
(Statement of Mr. BECKWORTH ON the floor 
of the House, March 8, 1961) 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a letter I 
wrote Senator Kennedy last fall and a copy 
of a letter I wrote Vice President Nixon last 
fall in connection with agricultural prob- 
lems. Also I include the answers I received 
from Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. 

I feel neither platform was specific in con- 
nection with plans to find solutions to the 
farm program. 

I desire to include in the Recorp certain 
data in connection with the feed grains pro- 
gram which were sent to me March 3, 1961, 
by Mr. Scoville of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The matter follows: 

OCTOBER 11, 1960. 

Dran SENATOR KENNEDY: I live in an area 
of Texas where we formerly had many small 
farmers. They used to be small cotton farm- 
ers and also grew some peanuts. When the 
programs of acreage restriction came into 
being, these farmers were diversifying al- 
ready. They then suffered cotton acreage 
reductions to the point that many of them 
had to quit farming; they moved to town. 
Cotton and peanut acreage reduction has re- 
sulted in a diminished opportunity to farm 
in our area and has helped in my opinion 
to contribute appreciably to the loss of popu- 
lation in our counties. Some seven of the 
nine counties of the Third Congressional 
District lost population in the 1960 census, 
I'm informed. 

I would like to know what plans you and 
your agricultural advisers have, if any, that 
would give people who wish to grow cotton 
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and peanuts in this area an opportunity to 
do so. It is my opinion no farm program 
should knock out free enterprise in agricul- 
ture for the man who truly wants to farm 
as a vocation and as a way of life. I believe 
in free enterprise in business and also in 
agriculture. 

There is a “1958 Crop Cotton Price-Sup- 
port Loans of $50,000 or More by Producer” 
report which shows that one producer re- 
ceived $1,442,595. The value per cotton al- 
lotment in some cotton counties is less than 
$500 per allotment. Do you think with ref- 
erence to a governmental supported and con- 
trol program this spread is too great? 

I would appreciate your comments. 

Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 


OCTOBER 7, 1960. 

Dear Vice PRESIDENT NIXON: I live in an 
area of Texas where we formerly had many 
small farmers. They used to be small cotton 
farmers and also grew some peanuts. When 
the programs of acreage restriction came 
into being, these farmers were diversifying 
already. They then suffered cotton acre- 
age reductions to the point that many of 
them had to quit farming; they moved to 
town. Cotton and peanut acreage reduction 
has resulted in a diminished opportunity to 
farm in our area and has helped in my opin- 
ion to contribute appreciably to the loss of 
population in our counties. Some seven of 
the nine counties of the Third Congressional 
District lost population in the 1960 census, 
I'm informed. 

I would like to know what plans you and 
your agricultural advisers have, if any, that 
would give people who wish to grow cotton 
and peanuts in this area an opportunity to 
do so. It is my opinion no farm program 
should knock out free enterprise in agricul- 
ture for the man who truly wants to farm 
as a vocation and as a way of life. I believe 
in free enterprise in business and also in 
agriculture. 

There is a “1958 Crop Cotton Price-Sup- 
port Loans of $50,000 or More by Producer” 
report which shows that one producer re- 
ceived $1,442,595. The value per cotton al- 
lotment in some cotton counties is less than 
$500 per allotment. Do you think with ref- 
erence to a governmental supported and con- 
trol program this spread is too great? 

I would appreciate your comments. 

Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 


FARMERS FOR KENNEDY-JOHNSON, 
Washington, D.C., October 29, 1960. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Thank 
you for your recent letter regarding the farm 
situation and more specifically the cotton 
and peanut programs. I believe the en- 
closed release of my letter to the Farm Bu- 
reau presidents in Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi will clarify my position with 
regard to the present and future cotton 
programs. 

May I assure you that my farm program 
will not in any way “knock out free enter- 
prise,” but will instead, strengthen the bul- 
wark of free enterprise in America—the fam- 
ily farm. It will enable a traditional type 
of farming enterprise to earn returns on 
their capital, their labor, and the managerial 
ability comparable to those received in other 
important industries. 

I'm enclosing a copy of “Agricultural Policy 
for the New Frontier,” which outlines the 
approach which I believe to be best for 
American agriculture. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
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REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1960. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck wortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In the 
Vice President’s absence, his office has re- 
ferred your letter concerning cotton acreage 
to me for acknowledgement. As you know, 
cotton acreage for 1961 was recently in- 
creased by the Department of Agriculture. I 
believe you may find informative a recent 
statement by the Vice President on the 
cotton program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rouuis S. NELSON. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Kine] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, in 
two instances recently, the activities of 
the Food and Drug Administration have 
made the front pages of the Nation’s 
press. In one instance their prompt ac- 
tion very likely saved hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of American mothers 
from the sorrow and heartbreak of bring- 
ing into the world children with congeni- 
tal deformities. 

Let me first commend the courageous 
obstinacy” of Dr. Frances Oldham Kel- 
sey, a physician and pharmacologist with 
the FDA, in restraining the overanxious 
pharmaceutical houses from premature- 
ly marketing the new sedative, thalid- 
omide. She deserves the Nation’s ever- 
lasting gratitude. 

This persistent woman very properly 
insisted that further clinical tests needed 
to be made before what was once called 
“the perfect sleep producer,“ and a long- 
awaited “successor to the barbiturates” 
could be sold on the prescription market. 

As I said earlier, Dr. Kelsey and the 
whole Food and Drug Administration de- 
serve our gratitude and honor, The ac- 
tion in this case is in the best tradition 
of that great Federal agency which has 
done so much to protect the American 
public from the unscrupulous. 

But, the second instance I referred to 
earlier is quite another story. In the re- 
cent series of legal actions and press 
releases relating to the book, “Calories 
Don’t Count,” by Dr. Herman Taller and 
published by Simon & Schuster, the con- 
duct of the responsible officers of the 
FDA demand a close look. 

At the outset, let me make it plain 
that I am not an advocate for Dr. Taller 
or the merits of safflower oil, or of the 
Cove Pharmaceutical Co., or of Simon 
& Schuster, the other principals in the 
case. I am an advocate for the people 
of the United States and a defender of 
American freedoms. 

I have appended to my remarks re- 
prints of correspondence from the prin- 
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cipals in this case, setting forth their re- 
spective versions of the sequence of 
events. 

In brief, the facts are that Simon & 
Schuster published the book “Calories 
Don't Count“ under contract with the 
author. The book made the assertion 
that the quantity of calories ingested was 
not the sole determining factor in obe- 
sity, and that the consumption of saf- 
flower capsules, or other substances with 
comparable nutritive properties, could 
counteract the effects of excess calorie 
ingestion. The first edition of the book 
referred by name to the Cove Pharma- 
ceutical Co., the purveyors of the afore- 
said capsules—designated by the latter 
as CDC capsules. Later editions did not 
make such reference. 

The FDA took the position that the 
contents of the book were untrue, in that 
the ingestion of safflower capsules, as 
prescribed in the book, would not control 
obesity. Two facts must be noted in this 
connection: 

First. The FDA at no time found that 
anything recommended in the book was 
harmful or dangerous to human health. 
Their position was that the book made 
claims which could not be scientifically 
substantiated. Saffiower oil is a nutri- 
tious food, and is ingested by many per- 
sons, apart from any inducement from 
the aforesaid book. 

Second. The FDA based its adverse 
judgment about the contents of the book 
upon the fact that it ran counter to the 
consensus in the medical profession. In 
the FDA’s report to me on the case, no 
reference was made to independent stud- 
ies made by it, and presumably there 
were none. 

An action was instituted against the 
Cove Pharmaceutical Co., for the pur- 
pose of judicially determining that the 
labels on its capsule cartons were inac- 
curate, and for the further purpose of 
impounding the said capsules. 

In due course of events, this was done, 
and a default judgment was entered 
against the said Cove Pharmaceutical 
Co., and a large quantity of capsules 
was impounded. The evidence showed 
that some books of “Calories Don't 
Count” were sold in various distribution 
centers in conjunction with the capsules 
themselves. 

Now, let me make it clear, Mr. 
Speaker, I am not commenting here 
upon the rightness or wrongness of the 
action instituted against the Cove Phar- 
maceutical Co. 

The aspect of this that concerns me 
is the fact that at the time the case was 
disposed of, the FDA issued what to me 
was a vicious press release, intentionally 
designed to embarrass and to humiliate 
Simon & Schuster. It is this action 
which raises in my mind some serious 
questions. 

The press release was given full na- 
tional publicity. In many cases, Simon 
& Schuster was mentioned prominently. 
The release stated categorically that 
Simon & Schuster had participated in 
the plan to use a best selling book to 
promote and sell worthless safflower oil 
capsules. This fact was vehemently de- 
nied by Simon & Schuster. 
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As a result of a great deal of unfavor- 
able publicity, Simon & Schuster has 
suffered serious injury to its reputation. 
Consider the fact that here is a publish- 
ing house which has spent many years 
in building up an impeccable business 
reputation, based upon scrupulously 
honest dealings and quality perform- 
ance, Suddenly, in a matter of days, 
their name is spread over the newspapers 
of the Nation in connection with a trans- 
action which is characterized as willfully 
fraudulent. The inescapable conclusion 
is that this great publishing house has 
been a party to this allegedly fraudulent 
transaction. The damage to them is al- 
most beyond calculation. For years to 
come, authors may carry in their minds 
the memory of this unpleasant publicity, 
and may deliberately choose some other 
publishing house where, otherwise, they 
might have chosen Simon & Schuster. 

Business choices, in this competitive 
world, are frequently dictated by far 
less important factors than this. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to pursue 
the legal complexities of this matter. I 
do wish to raise a simple question or two, 
however, to which I believe the American 
public is entitled to receive answers. 

First of all, I ask the question: Does 
the FDA have the legal power to officially 
declare that the American Nation shall 
follow one particular theory of health 
over and above another? Are we devel- 
oping an Official “line” to which all must 
subscribe? Is there still room in Amer- 
ica for a person to dissent? 

Now let me make it very clear that I 
do not question for one moment the 
absolute right of the FDA to control 
foods and other substances which it has 
ruled to be positively harmful to human 
health. Not only do I not question their 
right to do so, but I back them up com- 
pletely, and in some cases suggest that 
they have not gone far enough. 

That is not the case involved here. 
Here we have a situation where there is 
an honest difference of opinion among 
experts as to whether safflower oil can 
control obesity. There is no allegation 
that the use of safflower oil involves any 
injury to health. 

My opinion in this case is that there 
should be room for dissent. This is still 
America. I revolt against the doctrine 
that once the FDA has spoken about 
such matters, there is no further room 
for discussion, and that any literature 
which carries a dissenting point of view 
is, ipso facto, contraband. 

Second, I ask the question whether a 
Federal agency has the right to drag a 
publishing house into such a controversy, 
and to smear its good name, and malign 
its professional character, without hear- 
ing, and without redress. What is the 
difference between the Government’s 
arbitrarily and wrongfully destroying a 
million dollar reputation, or destroying 
a million dollars worth of physical prop- 
erty? In morals there is no difference. 

What it gets down to is this: when 
a publishing house undertakes to publish 
a literary work, should it be required to 
do so at its peril, in the event that the 
book should contain material with which 
a governmental agency disagrees? And, 
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in the event of such disagreement, should 
the governmental agency be given the 
arbitrary power to punish the publish- 
ing house, out of hand, and without 
hearing, and without indemnification? 

If this is so, then we are indeed writ- 
ing a new chapter in the history of 
America’s freedom of speech; and this 
new chapter is not at all lovely to read. 

I, myself, protest with all my power. 
I believe that no publishing house should 
be placed in such a position. I am not 
suggesting that they are without re- 
sponsibility. Of course they are. There 
are laws of libel and slander, and pub- 
lishing houses do not claim immunity 
therefrom. Willful deception, in- 
decencies, and matters vitally affecting 
the public health and morals are ob- 
viously areas in which publishing houses 
must tread with care. No one questions 
that. But that is not the case involved 
here. 

It is well to note that the Federal Tort 
Claims Act prohibits suits against a 
Government official for libel, slander, or 
misrepresentation. Therefore, I am in- 
troducing a bill today that will modify 
the language of the Federal Tort Claims 
Act and allow persons so damaged to go 
into a court of law. I do not deny the 
Government’s right to warn the people 
when there are substances on the mar- 
ket, or proposed to be put on the mar- 
ket, that might prove injurious to health 
or safety. 

In addition to the bill I have just men- 
tioned I have previously introduced H.R. 
10058 that is presently due for hearings 
by Chairman Francis WALTER’s subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I believe that these two bills will 
correct the gross inequity that exists to- 
day. Government is far too big and the 
average citizen far too small to allow 
this trial by press release to continue. 
I will defend the right of Simon & 
Schuster, or any other publisher, to pub- 
lish any book within the law without fear 
of libelous statements by Government 
officials. Since introducing my bill, H.R. 
10058, I have received countless tales of 
abuses similar to the one I have dis- 
cussed. Since I am on the subject of 
the FDA I must confess I am puzzled 
by their actions in another area. 

On June 20, 1962, the FDA published 
in the Federal Register a lengthy set of 
proposed regulations on dietary foods. 
The American people might be interested 
to know that the FDA has decided that 
henceforth only eight vitamins and four 
minerals can be sold without a doctor’s 
prescription. The way the FDA puts it 
none other but these can appear on a 
label of any commercial product. Cer- 
tainly no one can market a product im- 
properly labeled. The American people 
will no longer be able to enjoy the bene- 
fits of vitamin E, vitamin K, folic acid, 
pantothenic acid, linoleic acid, copper, 
magnesium, manganese, zinc, sodium, or 
potassium, without their doctor’s per- 
mission. In one breath the FDA is herein 
proposing to seriously curtail the health 
food stores in this land. 

Recent testimony in Senator KE- 
FAUVER’s subcommittee has brought to 
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light to the American people the high 
cost of drugs by prescription. Hence- 
forth we must run to the doctor for any 
of the above-mentioned nutrients. 
Again I fail to see how these nutrients 
which we have been freely consuming 
without harm have now become so harm- 
ful. I hope the American people will 
insist on taking a very close look at this 
regulation and insist that a full and 
open hearing be held. If these regula- 
tions are enacted the American people 
can be assured their pocketbook will 
suffer. 

I do not know whether or not calories 
count. But I do know that constitutional 
liberties do count. 


Press RELEASE BY U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION, FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1962 
A default decree entered by the US. dis- 

trict court in Brooklyn, N.Y., has estab- 

lished that “Calories Don’t Count“ capsules 
are misbranded by false and misleading 
health and diet claims in the book “Calories 

Don’t Count” by Herman Taller, M.D., the 

Food and Drug Administration announced 

today. 

The agency said Cove Vitamin & Phar- 
maceutical, Inc., of Glen Cove, N.Y., with- 
drew its answer contesting seizure of CDC 
(Calories Don't Count) capsules, stopped the 
distribution of the safflower oil product, and 
is recalling it from the market on a refund 
basis. According to representatives of Cove, 
the decision to withdraw was made because 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., publishers of “Calo- 
ries Don't Count” and Dr. Taller have refused 
to come to the defense of the health and diet 
claims in the book, Nearly 2 million copies 
have been printed. 

Judge George Rosling signed an order, 
filed by U.S. Attorney Joseph P. Hoey, con- 
demning the seized lot and ordering destruc- 
tion of the capsules. The court also ordered 
the books which were seized as promotional 
labeling, turned over to the FDA. 

FDA said Cove's action came after testi- 
mony by depositions was taken by Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Martin Polmer from officials 
of Simon & Schuster and after partial 
completion of similar testimony from Dr. 
Taller. Mr. Pollner has filed an order calling 
on Dr. Taller to show cause why the physi- 
cian should not be held in civil contempt of 
court for refusal to answer over 50 questions 
about his financial relationship with Cove's 
CDC capsule promotion. 

U.S. marshals last January seized more 
than 280 cases of CDC (Calories Don’t 
Count) capsules with copies of the book 
“Calories Don’t Count” on charges that the 
book and other labeling material falsely 
represent that safflower oil capsules are effec- 
tive for weight control without regard to 
caloric intake, and that they are effective in 
lowering the cholesterol level of the blood, 
for treating arteriosclerosis and heartburn, 
improving the complexion, increasing re- 
sistance to colds and sinus trouble, promot- 
ing health, increasing sexual drive and for 
other purposes. 

FDA said the default decree represents a 
court finding that the claims made in pro- 
moting the safflower oil capsules are false. 
The agency said that Cove contended it had 
relied upon the regimen offered in the book 
“Calories Don't Count“ as basis for its pro- 
motion of CDC capsules. This regimen had 
been attacked by leading nutritional author- 
ities in many articles in both professional 
and nonprofessional publications as being 
scientifically unsound and unsupported. 
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FDA Commissioner George P. Larrick com- 
mented: 

“The investigation of the case has brought 
to light a surprising story of how this best- 
selling book was deliberately created and 
used to promote and sell these worthless 
safflower oil capsules for the treatment of 
obesity, cardio-vascular diseases and other 
serious conditions. 

“Dr. Taller prepared a draft of the book. 
Simon & Schuster ordered it revised ‘in 
more of a mail order inspirational tech- 
nique’—it was too scientific sounding. The 
job of revision fell to a freelance sports- 
writer, Roger Kahn, who completely rewrote 
the manuscript and devised its catchy 
title—“Calories Don’t Count.” The manu- 
script then went to the office of General 
Development Corp., apparently for the 
purpose of inserting references to Cove as a 
source of safflower oil capsules—safflower oil 
being one of the main features of the so- 
called Taller regimen. When the manuscript 
was returned, it contained on four 
pages. These changes mentioned safflower 
oil capsules, and one mentioned Cove 
Pharmaceuticals specifically. 

“Cove then established a closed corpora- 
tion, CDC Corporation, to produce the cap- 
sules for which the book would create a 
demand. Financial interests in the new cor- 
poration were acquired by a limited group 
including Cove, Dr, Taller, two vice presi- 
dents of Simon & Schuster, and officials of 
the General Development Corp. 

“The freedom to publish health books is 
a constitutional guarantee. But the courts 
have held that books used to promote the 
commercialization of drugs become labeling 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. False statements in the books mis- 
brand the drugs. What is shocking about 
this episode is that the public has been led 
to believe that Dr. Taller, a licensed medical 
doctor, prepared the book to advance a revo- 
lutionary new dieting idea that he had de- 
veloped and proved by sound scientific ob- 
servations. The facts now show that the 
book is mainly the work of laymen and one 
of its main purposes was to promote the sale 
of a commercial product in which Dr. Taller 
had a financial interest. 

“The book is full of false ideas, as many 
competent medical and nutritional writers 
have pointed out. The Government's action 
has stopped its use in the promotion of 
Calories Don’t Count capsules and actions 
are being taken against all other products 
that are promoted by the book.” 

Mr. Larrick said the CDC capsules supplied 
only 5.5 grams of safflower oil daily, an 
amount which is insignificant for any pur- 
pose. He noted that the theme of Dr. Tal- 
ler’s book is that obese persons can eat 
thousands of calories a day and still lose 
weight by including unsaturated fats in the 
diet, especially such fats as safflower oil. 
“The plain fact is that, contrary to the 
book's basic premise that calories don’t 
count, weight reduction requires the reduc- 
tion of caloric intake,” Mr. Larrick said. 
“There is no easy, simple substitute. Unfor- 
tunately, calories do count,” he added. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1962. 
Hon. Dav Kxna, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Mn. Kinc: This responds to the tele- 
phone request from Mr. Creer on June 11 
for complete background information on our 
investigation of CDC capsules and its 
labeling including Dr. Herman Taller's book 
“Calories Don’t Count.” 
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Our first information on CDC capsules 

was by receipt of a news article which ap- 
peared in the October 18, 1961, edition of 
Newsday (Long Island, N.Y., newspaper) 
which was entitled “Why diet? Cove Co. 
says its pills will slim you.” The article read 
in part: 
“The most difficult exercise in weight re- 
duction—pushing yourself away from the 
table—may become as obsolete as dieting 
itself if a Long Island firm’s product catches 
on. And if it does, the firm should grow as 
fat as its customers grow thin. 

“The product of Cove Vitamin & Pharma- 
ceutical, Inc., at Glen Cove, is a reducing 
pill. What's new about it according to the 
company, is that it lets you eat as much as 
you want, barring only carbohydrates. The 
pill is based on a biochemical theory 
described in the book ‘Calories Don’t Count,’ 
by Dr. Herman Taller of Brooklyn. And 
Cove’s pills are named for the title appropri- 
ately enough CD.“ 

CDC was a new product on which we had 
no information and we requested that our 
New York district make an inspection of 
Cove Vitamin & Pharmaceutical, Inc., Glen 
Cove, N.Y., to determine the methods of pro- 
duction and promotion of this new product. 

On November 15, 1961, an inspection was 
made and Mr. Charles T. Rieley, marketing 
vice president, was interviewed. Mr. Rieley 
stated that as of the date of inspection the 
product was not on the market and the 
proposed target date for distribution was 
some time in December of 1961. 

On December 28, 1961, Cove Vitamin & 
Pharmaceutical, Inc., was again inspected 
and Mr. Harry Bobley, chairman of the 
board of that firm, was interviewed. Mr. 
Bobley reported that since the time of our 
inspection a new corporation had been es- 
tablished for the promotion of the CDC 
capsules, namely the CDC Corp. Its stock 
was said to be controlled by the Cove Vita- 
min & Pharmaceutical, Inc. 

Mr. Bobley reported on that date that 
CDC capsules were already on the market 
in the New York area with the capsules be- 
ing manufactured by the R. P. Scherer Co. 
of Detroit, Mich., and shipped in bulk to 
Private Brands, Inc., Clifton, N.J., for pack- 
aging. On January 3, 1962, samples of CDC 
capsules and its labeling, including Dr. Her- 
man Taller’s book “Calories Don't Count“ 
were collected from a shipment made from 
Private Brands, Inc., at Clifton, N.J., to S. P. 
Drug Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, N.Y., to the ac- 
count of Cove Vitamin & Pharmaceutical, 
Inc. A libel was filed in the U.S. District 
Court at Brooklyn, on or about January 23, 
1962, alleging the article to be misbranded 
when introduced into, while in, and while 
held for sale after shipment in interstate 
commerce under section 502(a) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
355 (a)) in that its labeling, namely, the bot- 
tle and carton label, booklet enclosed in each 
carton entitled “The CDC ‘Calories Don't 
Count’ Weight Control Program” and the 
book entitled “Calories Don't Count” by Her- 
man Taller and various other pieces of label- 
ing contained statements which represented 
and suggested that the capsules were ade- 
quate and effective for the control of body 
weight, and to reduce and maintain slim- 
ness, even though consuming many thou- 
sands of calories daily without regard to the 
total caloric intake; to lower and control the 
cholesterol level of the blood; for the treat- 
ment and prevention of arteriosclerosis and 
heartburn; and to improve the complexion; 
increase resistance to colds and sinus trou- 
ble; promote health; increase sexual drive; 
and for other purposes. Seizure of the lot 
was effected on January 24, 1962. 

The promotional scheme for CDC cap- 
sules was based upon the “weight control 
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concept” set forth in Dr. Taller's book. Dr. 
Taller’s theory is that weight can be lost 
even while ingesting unlimited amounts of 
calories, as long as these calories are derived 
from fats and proteins, and not carbohy- 
drates. Eleven printings (1 through 10, and 
12) totaling 406,600 copies of the book, “Cal- 
ories Don't Count,” mentioned safflower oil 
capsules marketed by Cove Vitamin & 
Pharmaceutical Co. as a product to be used 
in the recommended program. The labeling 
of CDC capsules itself made direct and 
specific references to Dr. Taller’s book, 

Our medical and nutritional experts 
evaluated the capsules and labeling includ- 
ing the book “Calories Don’t Count.” The 
enclosed fact sheet summarizes their views. 
We know of no recognized scientist who sup- 
ports the theorles set forth in this book. 
One expert has referred to it as “a jungle of 
inaccuracies, inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions.” 

The booklet entitled “The CDC Calories 
Don’t Count Weight Control Program” fur- 
nishes dietary directions which specify one 
should be sure to have three full meals at 
regular mealtimes each day; “eat all you 
want of foods” selected from categories in- 
cluding all meats; all fish, and seafood, in- 
cluding fried fish and seafoods; all cheeses; 
eggs, including eggs fried in corn oil or 
margarine; gluten bread; and vegetables; 
artichokes, asparagus, beans, etc., but 
severely restricts all other sources of carbo- 
hydrates and directs an increased intake of 
fat. Our medical and nutritional experts 
state that such a program is contrary to the 
consensus of sound present-day scientific 
and medical and nutritional opinion on the 
treatment of overweight and obesity and the 
control of body weight generally. In addi- 
tion, our medical experts advise that if it is 
carelessly followed, the diet selected could 
also be harmful to persons with diabetes, gall 
bladder, liver or kidney disease. The en- 
closed book review of “Calories Don't Count“ 
appearing in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association may be of interest to you 
in this connection. 

Following the seizure the Cove Vitamin & 
Pharmaceutical, Inc., appeared as claimant 
for the seized article and filed an answer 
denying the charges. During the months of 
March and April 1962 the claimant filed two 
separate motions for summary judgment. 
Both of these motions were heard before 
Judge John F. Dooling sitting at the U.S. 
district court at Brooklyn. Judge Dooling 
denied both of claimant's motions in all 
respects, 

As part of the pretrial discovery, oral 
depositions were taken by the Government of 
the following individuals: Leon Shimkin, 
chairman of the board of Simon & Schuster, 
Inc.; Sam Myerson, assistant treasurer and 
manager of mail order department, Simon 
& Schuster, Inc.; Richard L. Grossman, vice 
president, Simon & Schuster, Inc.; Jason 
Berger, vice president of Simon & Schuster, 
Inc.; Jill Kneerin, assistant to Mr. Gross- 
man, and Dr. Herman Taller. During the 
sworn testimony of the above-named indi- 
viduals the following information was 
brought to light. 

Richard L. Grossman, vice president, made 
the first contact with Dr. Taller for his book. 
Mr. Grossman's knowledge of the book was 
through a mutual acquaintance, Lorraine 
Trydell Allen, who also was a patient of Dr. 
Taller. In the fall of 1959, Lorraine Allen 
advised Mr. Grossman that Dr. Taller had 
been successful in his practice in treating 
patients with weight problems and that Dr. 
Taller desired to write a book and had the 
start of a manuscript. Mr. Grossman, Dr. 
Taller, and Lorraine Allen met in 1959 and 
discussed the idea for the book. Dr. Taller 
promised Mr. Grossman a manuscript of 
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the book. Mr. Grossman did receive a copy 
of the manuscript, read it, was favorably im- 
pressed and sent it for comment to Peter 
Schwed, another vice president of Simon & 
Schuster who had been an editor of several 
other books by doctors. Mr. Schwed gave 
his comments to Mr. Grossman in writing 
which included a statement that the book 
sounded too scientific and advised that it be 
written more in a mail-order inspirational 
technique.” 

At about this time, a Mr. Herb Jaffee 
phoned Mr, Grossman and advised that he 
was Dr. Taller's literary agent and would 
like to discuss the book. Mr. Jaffee said a 
Mr. Roger Kahn, a freelance writer, had 
been contacted to ghostwrite the book. 

The manuscript as prepared by Roger 
Kahn from Dr. Taller’s original manuscript 
was made into page proofs and was sent to 
a printer in Tennessee in July 1961. During 
this period, Mr, Grossman was in Europe and 
left instructions with his assistant, Jill 
Kneerin, that she was “to receive a few 
changes in the copy of book and the text of 
book, authorized by Dr. Taller, which would 
effect no more than three pages, and would 
insert the fact of capsules into the book.” 

On July 17, 1961, Jill Kneerin sent the 
manuscript to Mr. Kenneth Beirn of Gen- 
eral Development Corp. of New York. At 
that time, there was no reference to capsules 
or the Cove Vitamin & Pharmaceutical, Inc., 
in the page proofs. On July 21, the page 
proofs were returned to Jill Kneerin by Dr. 
Herman Taller and a Mr. Milton Stone, said 
to be a confidant of Dr. Taller. Jill Kneerin 
discussed the changes; namely, the insertion 
in the book of the reference to capsules and 
to Cove Vitamin & Pharmaceutical, Inc., with 
Mr. Stone and Dr. Taller. Because there was 
not enough time to get new page proofs to 
the printer in Tennessee, Miss Kneerin pre- 
pared a memorandum instructing the printer 
where to insert these references, Miss 
Kneerin also prepared a letter to Mr. Gross- 
man in Europe advising him of these inser- 
tions to the page proofs for the book. 

The first printing of the book was dated 
August 31. In October of 1961, Harry and 
Edward Bobley, chairman of the board and 
president respectively, of Cove Vitamin & 
Pharmaceutical, Inc., met with Mr. Gross- 
man and Mr. Berger and stated that it was 
possible for Mr. Grossman and Mr. Berger to 
invest in the CDC Corp. which was being or- 
ganized to promote the sale of the capsules. 
The price for the investment was $750 down 
and an additional $3,750 on demand, The 
offer was accepted by both Grossman and 
Berger and they did, in fact, send checks for 
the sum of $750. Some time after this, Mr. 
Grossman withdrew his investment. Some 
time later, Mr. Berger received a letter from 
the CDC Corp. giving a breakdown in the 
ownership of that organization. The break- 
down was: Cove Vitamin & Pharmaceutical, 
Inc., 51 percent with the remaining 49 per- 
cent owned by Jason Berger, Richard Gross- 
man, Kenneth Beirn, Mr. Branganick, Louis 
Chessler, Tex McCreary, and Dr, Herman 
Taller. 

During July and August of 1961, Mr. Shim- 
kin was contacted by Mr. Harry Bobley in 
regard to a possible joint promotion of the 
book “Calories Don't Count,“ and CDC cap- 
sules to be produced to be distributed by 
Cove. Mr. Shimkin referred Mr. Bobley to 
Mr. Berger. In September, Mr, Berger met 
with Edward and Harry Bobley and they dis- 
cussed the joint promotion of the capsules 
and the book and/or permission to use the 
book or excerpts from it for the promotion of 
the capsules. No decision was reached by 
Mr. Berger at that meeting. It was again dis- 
cussed at a later meeting between Harry and 
Edward Bobley and Messrs. Berger and 
Grossman. There is a conflict between Mr. 
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Berger’s and Mr. Grossman’s testimony as to 
what permission was given to Bobleys. Mr. 
Berger stated that no permission to use any 
part of the book in promoting the capsules 
was given, while Mr. Grossman stated that 
the Bobleys were given permission to use a 
picture of the book in the promotion of the 
capsules. 

During Dr. Taller’s deposition, Dr. Taller 
stated that he would not stand behind the 
statement in the book that two capsules of 
safflower oil provide the required dosage, 
because he recommends 2 ounces before 
each meal and two capsules would not be 
sufficient. However, Dr. Taller refused to 
answer many of the questions put to him 
and a show cause order why he should not 
be held in contempt of court was issued. 

The seizure action against CDC capsules 
has now been terminated. The answer ini- 
tially filed by Cove Vitamin & Pharmaceu- 
tical denying the charges has been with- 
drawn and a default decree was signed by 
Judge George Rosling of U.S. district court 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., providing for destruction 
of the capsules. As you will readily rec- 
ognize, all parties interested in the writing 
and publication of the book and in the dis- 
tribution of the CDC capsules had an op- 
portunity to defend the theories and claims 
in the book that were charged to be false 
and misleading by the Government but they 
all declined to do so. 

While the seizure action is terminated, 
the matter of criminal responsibility is still 
under consideration by this department and 
the Department of Justice. 

We have gone into considerable detail in 
discussing the entire background and use 
of the book “Calories Don’t Count” to pro- 
mote the sale of CDC capsules for the reason 
that we are fully aware of the freedom of 
the press as guaranteed by the Constitution. 
We would like to make it perfectly clear 
that this Administration has no intention 
of interfering in any way with the publica- 
tion and distribution of books providing 
they are not used for commercial purposes 
in promoting the sale of drugs. The Su- 
preme Court has held that all writings, in- 
cluding books, are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act when they are used in the promotional 
scheme of a food or drug product. Under 
these circumstances, when we encounter a 
book which contains false theories that is 
used to promote the sale of a commercial 
product, we have no alternative except to 
bring action under the Federal law. 

If you have any further questions, we 
will be glad to answer them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gero. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 
New Lokk. N.Y., 
July 6, 1962. 
Hon. J. K. JAVITS, 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS JAVITS AND KEATING: This 
letter is written to you on a matter of grave 
concern to me as a citizen as well as on be- 
half of the firm of Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
of this city, whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Iam sure that you are both familiar 
with the outstanding reputation which this 
company has deservedly earned in a long 
and honorable career as a publisher. 

Today's newspapers give first-page promi- 
nence to a charge by the Food and Drug 
Administration that “Calories Don’t Count,” 
a Simon & Schuster publication, was “delib- 
erately created to peddle worthless pills.” 
While the FDA release carefully avoids say- 
ing that Simon & Schuster did the creating, 
the language of the FDA release as reported 
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in the public press was clearly and unques- 


tionably designed and intended to give that 
impression to the public. 

The FDA knows it to be a fact that any 
such charge in respect to Simon & Schuster 
is categorically and unqualifiedly false. The 
FDA knows that it is a fact that Simon & 
Schuster never had, directly or indirectly, 
the slightest interest in the promotion or 
sale of pills, capsules or any other product 
mentioned in the book. The FDA knows that 
Simon & Schuster contracted to publish this 
book in June 1960 and that no one at Simon 
& Schuster had even heard of Cove or cap- 
sules until a year later. 

What the FDA apparently wants to attack 
is the thesis of the book and, unable to do 
so by any lawful means, it issued a publicity 
release calculated to attack the book and 
its publisher. Acting within its powers, it 
seized capsules manufactured by Cove Vita- 
min & Pharmaceutical, Inc., of Glen Cove, 
Long Island, concurrently seizing some 
copies of the book exhibited by a capsule 
vendor. In the original printing of the 
book, the author had suggested the use of 
safflower oll capsules as a supplement to his 
recommended dietary regimen. Simon & 
Schuster, in publishing this book and includ- 
ing the reference to safflower oil capsules, 
relied in good faith on the presentation of 
a novel dietary theory advocated by the au- 
thor, a reputable physician. Before the FDA 
seizure, when the management of Simon & 
Schuster was informed that the propriety 
of the mention of the name of Cove as a 
source for capsules was subject to question, 
and learned that dealers were using the book 
to promote the sale of capsules, it had ordered 
the elimination from the book of all refer- 
ence to capsules and prohibited customers 
from displaying the book in connection with 
the sale of capsules. In this way, Simon & 
Schuster tried to cooperate with the FDA. 

The FDA's jurisdiction does not include 
the power to censor books; and yet that is 
exactly what the FDA has sought to accom- 
plish. To achieve its end, it took the ir- 
responsible and oppressive course of attack- 
ing by innuendo the good faith and integrity 
of the publisher. Notwithstanding substan- 
tial evidence presented by Dr. Taller in the 
FDA proceedings in support of his findings 
and recommendations, notwithstanding sup- 
porting evidence in the reported research 
of independent scientific authority, the FDA 
may be entitled to prevent the use of the 
book as labeling for the sale of a food prod- 
uct because conclusions founded on the evi- 
dence on which the book is predicated are 
contrary to the more widely accepted con- 
ventional opinions, Certainly, the basic con- 
cept of Dr. Taller that it is the composition 
of what one eats, the ratio of its component 
elements, rather than the number of calories, 
that determines whether a person will gain 
or lose weight is a permissible concept, and 
the Congress and the Constitution did not 
designate the FDA the agency to approve or 
disapprove the expression of this or author- 
ize or empower it to suppress the publica- 
tion. Granted that Dr. Taller’s concept has 
not been “scientifically established” beyond 
any question, the witch-hunting attempt to 
smear and suppress the publication because 
the FDA disagrees with its content is an 
unmitigated and frightening abuse of ex- 
ecutive power. That Dr. Taller’s book has 
benefited enormous numbers of people is 
reflected in the great quantity of unsolicited 
testimonials which he has received, many 
from doctors. 

The FDA attack represents the application 
of raw Government power beyond the au- 
thority conferred by the Congress in a reck- 
less disregard of constitutional rights. 

On behalf of this reputable and long-es- 
tablished business firm in your constituency, 
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I ask that immediate action be taken to call 
to account the individuals responsible for 
this abuse. Their conduct under the aura of 
governmental authority threatens the very 
foundations of our Government. They have 
a positive duty to be fair and not to be so 
carried away by zeal as to trample on basic 
rights. 
Sincerely yours, 
SELIG J. LEVITAN. 
New Lonk, N.Y., 
July 16, 1962. 

Hon. Davin S. KING, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KING: We enclose here- 
with a fact memorandum detailing, from the 
sworn depositions taken on behalf of the 
Government in the recently terminated 
seizure proceeding inyolving capsules of saf- 
flower seed oil and exhibits marked for iden- 
tification by the Government in that pro- 
ceeding, the events surrounding the creation, 
publication, and distribution of “Calories 
Don't Count.” 

The uncontradicted sworn testimony 
clearly establishes that our client, Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., the publisher of the book, 
first had knowledge of the existence of saf- 
flower seed oil capsules or Cove Vitamin & 
Pharmaceutical, Inc., a year after it had con- 
tracted to publish the book based on the 
author’s manuscript and approximately 6 
months after the final manuscript had been 
completed, when the book was in page proof 
form and in process of being plated for pro- 
duction. It is also clear from the contract 
that Simon & Schuster, Inc., had no right to 
or interest in any proceeds of the exploita- 
tion of the book or its title for commercial 
purposes. Thus, any statement or innuendo 
implying that Simon & Schuster, Inc., created 
the book to promote such capsules is false, 
misleading, and entirely unjustifiable; the 
Food and Drug Administration knows that 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., never had any finan- 
cial interest in Cove, or capsules, or any 
food product. 

Commissioner Larrick’s statement that two 
vice presidents of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
had financial interests in CDC Corp. con- 
tradicts the detailed testimony to the con- 
trary; he was aware that the one officer who 
did acquire some shares after the book was 
published had had no part in the acceptance, 
puue, publishing, or distribution of the 


Two other items in the press release also 
illustrate a curious disregard for candor and 
tend to show an intention to mislead the 
public and damage the reputation of in- 
dividuals involved and a publisher with an 
outstanding reputation for integrity and 
ability earned in some 40 years of suc- 
cessful operation. Despite the facts that 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. was never a party to 
the seizure proceeding, that the right of the 
publisher to publish and sell the book itself 
had never been attacked that the FDA knew 
that Simon & Schuster, Inc. had consistently 
opposed the use of the book as labeling or 
to promote the sale of any product and had 
taken rigorous steps to enforce this policy, 
that its policy in these respects was known 
to Cove and had not changed since the in- 
ception of the seizure proceeding, that in 
January 1961, before the first seizure of the 
book, all references to capsules and Cove were 
ordered deleted by Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
FDA in its release repeated the obviously 
hostile explanation by Cove of why it had 
withdrawn its contest of the seizure. The 
FDA release also stated that an order to 
show cause why the author should not be 
held in civil contempt of court had been 
filed; in fact, the Government had aban- 
doned its motion to hold the author in con- 
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tempt the day before (and had known it 
would do so for many days because the de- 
fault decree entered the previous week had 
made the motion moot). 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. was prepared to 
accept the argument of the FDA that the 
use of a book advocating a novel concept of 
obesity control ought not to be used as label- 
ing for a food product. As the FDA well 
knows, Simon & Schuster, Inc. had made 
every attempt to prevent any tie-ins whatso- 
ever of the book with the advertising and 
sale of a food or drug product long before it 
was aware that FDA had any interest what- 
soever in the book. From the beginning, it 
cooperated fully with the FDA investigation, 
permitting its personnel to answer many 
questions in the depositions which counsel 
advised were beyond the legitimate scope of 
inquiry in the proceeding. 

Not only are the statements of the effect 
that the book was created to promote a food 
product and that it was the work of laymen 
contrary to fact, they are beyond the scope 
of the authority granted to FDA to publicize 
judgments, decrees and court orders, That 
the motives of FDA are open to serious ques- 
tion must be evident from the fact that the 
questions of who wrote the labeling mate- 
rial and why it was written are really ir- 
relevant to the determination of whether 
products are falsely labeled. 

Sincerely yours, 
SELIG J. LEVITAN. 


THE NATION'S EDUCATIONAL 
STRUCTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nix] is 
recognized for 90 minutes. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, on two pre- 
vious occasions I have discussed needs 
for reform in the Nation's educational 
structure both as to financial support 
and methods of instruction. These in- 
sertions into the Recor pointed out, as 
earlier expressed by the President in his 
message to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, that stimulation of education 
is urgent for national security and in 
order to cope with the challenge of the 
changing times. These overriding ob- 
jectives for a strengthened educational 
program, together with the pressing de- 
mands of a spiraling pupil enrollment at 
all levels, and inflationary cost of school 
operation are becoming matters of in- 
creased general concern commanding 
greater Federal support. A previous 
discussion drew. attention to the com- 
pelling need for improving the quality 
of teaching in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and the necessity for 
lifting the literacy level of adults 
through financial assistance by the 
Government to local and State educa- 
tion agencies. 

There are in the Congress today, 
awaiting a hearing or already acted upon 
by some dozen or so committees, numer- 
ous bills which seek to bridge the broad- 
ening gap between what we can hope to 
accomplish through institutions of ad- 
vanced education and what is actually 
being done. In fact, there are so many 
bills introduced into Congress, reflecting 
such a dispersal of responsibility over 
educational programs that I am forced 
to agree with Congresswoman GREEN, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Spe- 
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cial Education, that it is impossible for 
any one person in the Federal Govern- 
ment to know the entire role the Gov- 
ernment is now playing. 

Congresswoman GREEN adds there 
were 495 bills dealing with education 
introduced during the 87th Congress 
between January 1961 and March 1962 
with only 241 or 48 percent referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
and, the remainder distributed among 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Commerce, Ways and Means, Foreign 
Affairs, Judiciary, Un-American Activi- 
ties, Agriculture, Armed Services, and so 
forth. In addition to bills and related 
proposals previously discussed affecting 
fundamental education awaiting con- 
gressional action, there are several others 
bearing on the future outlook for ad- 
vanced education at the college and uni- 
versity level. 

H.R. 8900 is an act introduced in the 
Senate, February 7, 1962. The findings 
and declaration of policy sets forth the 
following: 

The Congress hereby finds that the se- 
curity and welfare of the United States re- 
quire that this and future generations of 
American youth be insured ample oppor- 
tunity for the fullest development of their 
intellectual capacities, and that this oppor- 
tunity will be jeopardized unless the Nation’s 
colleges and universities are encouraged 
and assisted in their efforts to accommo- 
date rapidly growing numbers of youth who 
aspire to a higher education, and steps 
are taken to encourage promising youth in 
their pursuit of this goal by holding out to 
them both the prospect of national recogni- 
tion of their promise and the assurance that 
economic obstacles to self-fulfillment can be 
overcome. The Congress further finds and 
declares that these needs are so great and 
these steps so urgent that it is incumbent 
upon the Nation to take positive and im- 
mediate action to meet these needs through 
assistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion in providing classrooms and other aca- 
demic facilities, through undergraduate 
scholarships for young people of outstanding 
ability who need such scholarship assistance 
to go to college, and through assistance to 
the States in constructing public community 
college facilities in such locations as will 
make such facilities accessible to the homes 
of as many individuals as may be possible. 


The act authorizes assistance to pub- 
lic and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the con- 
struction, rehabilitation or improvement 
of needed academic and related facilities. 
H.R, 11340—THE GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 

SION EDUCATION ACT 

This bill has been approved by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Under this program there would be es- 
tablished a publicly supported plan of 
general extension education at the col- 
lege level to be operated by State uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges. The 
proposal offers $9 million annually for 
fiscal year 1963 and each of three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. 

H.R. 11823 “LIBRARY SERVICES ACT” 

This bill proposes to amend the Li- 
brary Services Act in order to make areas 
lacking public libraries or with inade- 
quate public libraries, public elementary 
and secondary school libraries, and cer- 
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tain college and university libraries, eli- 
gible for benefits under that act, and for 
other purposes. 

The “Declaration of policy” incorpo- 
rated in the bill explains: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the growing need for information and 
education for all our people and the rapidly 
expanding body of knowledge make good li- 
braries essential at all levels of education 
from elementary school through adult edu- 
cation in order to provide maximum oppor- 
tunities for study and research and to pro- 
duce well-informed citizens who are capable 
of exercising sound judgment and engaging 
in profitable employment. The present de- 
ficiences of public libraries, school libraries, 
and college and university libraries are criti- 
cal. Therefore, a coordinated program of 
library development is needed in order to 
bring about maximum availability and utili- 
zation of library resources and services. 


The bill authorizes to be appropriated 
$30 million annually from 1963 to 1967, 
$20 million annually for public libraries 
and $10 million annually for library 
grants to institutes of higher education 
with authorization of $7.5 million for 
fiscal 1963 to $10 million for each of four 
succeeding fiscal years to enable the 
Commissioner to arrange with institu- 
tions of higher education for the opera- 
tion of library training institutes. Stu- 
dents attending such institutes would 
receive stipends of $75 per week for the 
period of attendance plus $15 per week 
for each dependent for the same period. 

H.R, 11289-——-APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Although this act was considered by 
the Appropriations Committee in its con- 
sideration of the defense budget for the 
year ending June 30, 1963, the House at- 
tached a section which would impose a 
15-percent limitation on the amount of 
indirect costs or overhead which might 
be charged against Defense Department 
research grants and contracts to colleges 
and universities, designed to replace reg- 
ulations now applicable, whereby a com- 
puted overhead figure, based on actual 
experience and proven by audit, may be 
charged. 

In a letter from President Millard E. 
Gladfelter of Temple University, he 
argues with sound reasoning and stim- 
ulating foresight that section 540 as at- 
tached by the House is untenable from 
the standpoint of institutions of higher 
education, their students, and their fac- 
ulties. Further, he noted, that, while it 
is true that research is an essential part 
of college life and a vital ingredient in 
education, it does not follow that pur- 
suit of projects of particular interest to 
any agency of Government should be as- 
sumed by colleges or universities at the 
expense of the student. 

This, he insists, must be the result 
where the full costs of such projects are 
not borne by the interested agency. Dr. 
Gladfelter reminds that— 

Research is more costly than other educa- 
tional functions relative to student partici- 
pation. In general, it cannot bear its pro- 
portionate share of total costs; it requires 
a larger contribution per student parti- 
cipating. Thus universities, in general, and 
Temple University, have been forced to limit 
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research activities relative to total program 
to maintain high quality education at rea- 
sonable cost. 


Dr. Gladfelter continues: 

To illustrate the point: Our most recent 
Defense Department audit established that 
the overhead cost attributable to research 
amounted to 29.6 percent of the total budget 
and/or 55 percent of the salaries, and wages 
budgeted for research. To accept a 15-per- 
cent cost limitation, therefore, would mean 
that other sources of income would have to 
be used to support research or that the 
quality of education would have to be cut, 
or both. It does not seem reasonable to 
suppose that the Congress of the United 
States has either of these ends in view. 


Dr. Gladfelter asserts further that 
such research cost limitation is not 
equitable in another context. When a 
Research and Development contract is 
given an industrial concern, he insists, 
provision is made for full cost recovery, 
including profit. “It is hardly equitable 
to ask or expect a nonprofit institution 
to both hold its manpower and develop 
its expertise while subsidizing such re- 
search programs as it may undertake,” 
he concludes. 

I think it is worth our noting here 
that basic research is an essential part 
of the educational process, the end being 
the development of trained personnel 
and scholars rather than applications. 
But special projects under Government 
contracts are seldom of a general nature 
broadly applicable to student training 
and curriculum planning. On the con- 
trary, such specific projects may repre- 
sent an even greater expense to the edu- 
cational institution than to private 
industry. The latter may find a profit- 
able outlet for the application or convert 
the application to profitable use subse- 
quently. 

In an editorial, June 1, 1962, the Wall 
Street Journal noted that until recently 
the colleges’ chief worry about Govern- 
ment aid to education at the college level 
has been that inevitably in the wake of 
Federal money come varying degrees of 
Federal standards and controls. But, 
the Journal commented, a new and 
equally compelling objection is beginning 
to appear, stemming from a growing 
awareness among university officials that 
Government aid is starting to cost more 
than some institutions can afford. For 
instance, the University of Illinois re- 
ports that it is spending $1,500,000 a 
year to support research, including lab- 
oratories, equipment, and supplies, un- 
dertaken with Federal grants. President 
David D. Henry, of the university, com- 
plains that the program has limited the 
university’s capacity to meet other ob- 
ligations, particularly in the humanities 
and social sciences, which are largely 
unsupported by Government subsidy. 

What we have now in the Govern- 
ment’s relationship to contract letting is 
public-private partnership with the uni- 
versities cast somewhat in the role of an 
outsider or stepchild, neither essentially 
public nor private. This sort of program 
as between the Government and private 
enterprise, continues the Wall Street 
Journal, has never been wholly harmo- 
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nious and in recent years it has become 
less so. But, acknowledges the Journal 
private-public partnership benefits com- 
panies. Some Congressmen charge that 
company profits often benefit too much, 
it concludes. 

Besides an advantage over educational 
institutions in qualifying for total cost 
subsidy including profit from research 
itself or from inflated prices for mer- 
chandised byproducts as suggested by 
President Gladfelter, industrial concerns 
are able to outbid universities on the 
labor market for the best trained tech- 
nicians and scientists. Thus, the uni- 
versity, a nonprofit institution, loses in 
several ways to the more fortunate in- 
dustry to the total detriment of its stu- 
dents and at the expense of its plant and 
academic program. This issue clearly 
presents itself as momentous and a de- 
cisive solution is of compelling necessity. 

The Wall Street Journal adds: 

As research increasingly has paid off, re- 


search investment, not surprisingly, has 
risen. 


President Crawford H. Greenewalt is 
quoted as declaring: 

For the Du Pont Co., and I believe this is 
also true for the chemical industry, I can 
say categorically that our present size and 
success haye come about through the new 
products and new processes that have been 
developed in our laboratories. 


In private industry, inventive process is 
important to economic growth, defense 
economics, industrial organization and 
management science, and is revealed in 
the increased returns or profits directly 
accrued to the business, with the rate and 
direction of inventive activity limited 
only by the point of diminishing returns. 

But, the absence of tangible profits 
accruing to universities other than that 
reflected in the quality of its student 
which is not immediately negotiable, 
places the university by right our coun- 
try’s second line of defense, in an ex- 
tremely disadvantaged position. 

Profit and loss from contract-letting 
is not the only issue which forces con- 
sideration of Government support to in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the na- 
tional prospectus for the advancement of 
humanities or human relations as well as 
science and technology. Dr. Hofstadter, 
Nobel Prize winner and professor of 
physics at Stanford University, stated in 
a commencement address at City College 
last month: 

Modern high-energy physics and other 
branches of physics have been moying in- 


exorably in the direction of larger and larger 


apparatus requiring greater and greater ex- 
penditures of money. The funds required 
have become so large that only the great 
governments of the world can support this 
type of research. Obviously such a gar- 
gantuan scientific and administrative enter- 
prise is very costly. 


Some might argue that if universities 
find it too expensive to participate in 
the defense program on the conditions 
proposed by the House but opposed by 
the Senate, they are free to bow out, or 
university participation in the program 
could be written off. I heartily oppose 
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either such alternatives for the preserva- 
tion of our institutions of advanced edu- 
cation—all of them—is a prime requisite 
for this country’s survival. With the 
spreading of automation and changes in 
the economy sparked by science and 
technology together with an increased 
determination for broader education 
programs, it is likely the Government 
will have to assume an increasingly 
greater responsibility for the education 
of its people. 

Last year 145 colleges and universities 
including 22 State universities and 2 mu- 
nicipal colleges received $1 billion in 
voluntary gifts which covered only 21 
percent of their cost of operation with 
the remainder coming from tuition and 
tax support. Another study of volun- 
tary contributions to 1,032 American 
colleges and universities revealed the 
source to be foundation gratuity, re- 
ligious denominations, nonalumni indi- 
viduals, alumni, and business corpora- 
tions. But, reliance upon miscellaneous 
gifts can become too uncertain for plan- 
ning well-thought-out long-range pro- 
grams. On July 9, 1962, the Wall Street 
Journal reported that donations to char- 
ity were showing signs of faltering under 
the burden of the recent big drop in the 
stock market and the increasing nerv- 
ousness over the future direction of the 
economy. It is the small donor, it was 
noted, who appears to cut contribution 
first. Some charities were complaining 
that the giving of stocks, usually an im- 
portant part of fund raising, had fallen 
abruptly in recent weeks. It was added 
that among colleges already feeling the 
pinch of the decline in donating is Har- 
vard University. 

The Ford Foundation announces that 
the foundation’s rate of making grants 
will not be governed by short-term in- 
creases or decreases in its capital or 
income. Yet, the foundation confesses: 

It is not possible to commit the founda- 


tion to any fixed outlay of funds over a 
period of years. 


Total or excessive reliance upon the 
gratuity of individual donors or founda- 
tions for the maintenance and acceler- 
ated requirements of the Nation’s ad- 
vanced education system might be 
imprudent. 

In this connection Dr. Hofstadter in 
his address to City College graduates 
warned: 

I can foresee one shadow on the horizon 
and I must confess that this shadow looms 
largest in my own field of science. I am 
concerned also that the shadow may expand 
into other fields such as politics, economes, 
mathematics, medicine, biology, public 
health, etc. I am referring to the growth, 
within or affiliated with the university, of 


‘institutes or centers deriving originally from 


research projects. These institutes concen- 
trate in various branches of knowledge and 
are supported on a generous scale, compared 
to the rest of the university, by outside con- 
tracts of one form or another. This is a 
national matter, and a recent one, and does 
not refer to your university alone or to mine. 


And, continues Dr. Hofstadter: 


We must be careful to see that the growth 
of these large semi-independent research or- 
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ganizations within the university does not 
result in control by these organizations—or 
even partial control—of the administrative 
and academic functions of the university 
even for what may seem at the time to be 
well-motivated reasons. These research or- 
ganizations have narrow purposes compared 
to the main function of the university which 
is to teach, to allow its staff to study, and 
to encourage the thinking process. 


Therefore, I believe in and urge great- 
er Federal support of institutions for ad- 
vanced education. Full cost recovery in 
research contract letting, yes—but also 
subsidies for libraries and support of 
programs for strengthening the humani- 
ties as well as the pure sciences. In all 
of this I am in fullest agreement with Dr. 
Hofstadter’s suggestion that university 
education may be narrowed by the sub- 
sidy of private business when public sup- 
port is lacking. Without State and Fed- 
eral support free education and the 
freedom to think in a democracy could 
be seriously jeopardized. 

Dr. Hofstadter concludes and advises 
as follows: 

A man and a man’s free ideas are among 
the most valuable assets on earth. If a large 
machine with its huge administrative or- 
ganization is coupled to a heretofore free 
university one must be careful to see that 
the narrow goals of the machine’s research 
program are not permitted to dominate the 
long-range interests of the free university. 
The free spirit in a free university is a much 
bigger and more important force than the 
results of any one particular research pro- 
gram. There are the generations to come 
who will benefit from this free education 
and their individual members will be able, in 
return, to benefit mankind. 


CONCLUSION 


The Nation’s school situation at all 
levels is replete with problems associated 
with rising illiteracy, dropouts and juve- 
nile delinquency, quality of teaching, 
pupil population, financing and facili- 
ties, educational philosophy and aca- 
demic standards and, administration 
and dispersal of responsibility, tragically 
moving the country toward a standstill 
on the domestic front and generalized 
paralysis in international relations. The 
issue immediately before us, then, is 
whether small groups of vociferous men, 
organizations of “professional” educa- 
tion theorists and public relation func- 
tionaries—academic demogogs—shall, in 
the name of freedom, exploit the demo- 
cratic concept while handicapping the 
youth of the masses in this land or, 
whether the Government shall act in its 
own interest and that of the people to 
regulate education guaranteeing to all 
people equal access to its vast storehouse 
of basic knowledge which in this age of 
automation is a fundamental necessity. 
The “right to know” comes now to equal 
if not surpass the other freedoms enun- 
ciated by Churchill and Roosevelt, issued 
at Yalta in 1944 before the accelerated 
advances in modern technology and the 
advent of nuclear power. 

The contradiction between what our 
education system is supposed to achieve 
for our youth, and what is actually hap- 
pening removes any honor from non- 
participation of Government in school 
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matters. If years ago Government as- 
serted its duty, through the Food and 
Drug Act, to protect the physical well- 
being, certainly it can muster the au- 
thority now to condition what is poured 
into the heads and hearts of young peo- 
ple to guarantee literacy, to reduce de- 
linquency, to encourage the spiritual 
well-being, and safeguard mankind from 
the weapons of its destruction. 

Officials of the Office of Education 
stress that departmental status would 
enable education problems to be given 
greater attention by both the White 
House and the Budget Bureau. In addi- 
tion, Cabinet rank would make possible 
a better and more equal working rela- 
tionship with such other Government 
Departments as State, Defense, Labor, 
and Agriculture which have their own 
educational programs both in domestic 
and international areas. 

When faced with the incredible com- 
plex of technology of today—in weap- 
ons, space, and nuclear systems for 
example—weak or dispersed leadership 
inevitably results in faulty plans and 
requirements which lead to launching 
projects not practically attainable within 
existing technology and administration, 
to wasteful duplication, to unnecessary 
technological complexity, to runaway 
costs, to failure to meet schedules, to 
surplus human resources and unemploy- 
ment, and the exclusion of the unfor- 
tunate masses of traditionally exploited 
Negroes netting a total loss to the Na- 
tion for not having this kind of man- 
agement and technical competence on 
an official governmental level. 

We have suddenly come to the point 
in our national development where the 
Government need participate in defin- 
ing programs and policies governing ad- 
vanced education, fully underwrite Gov- 
ernment research programs of contract 
letting to universities, make up our 
minds whether such projects shall be 
conducted for people or for profits, 
whether advanced education shall be 
open or exclusive, whether national pro- 
grams for national survival shall be re- 
sponsible to big corporations or to the 
government of the people and whether 
all projects shall be operated in the 
Nation’s interest or for the fortunate 
few. 

From now on these are questions 
which must be faced and answered. 
Whichever course or policy is decided 
upon we must ask ourselves if the Nation 
can keep in step with the progress of 
other nations with whom we are now 
forced to compete, whether through it 
the best interest of the country at large 
can be served, whether the brainpower 
of the country can truly be located, de- 
veloped, and utilized to its fullest. 

Without increasing support of the 
Federal Government and greater as- 
sumption of its responsibility to guaran- 
tee educational opportunity to all, with- 
out governmental efforts to offset the 
imbalance between aggressive interests 
and public institutions as to academic 
philosophy and the right of profit from 
research and education, the purposes of 
education could be narrowed and our 
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coming generation victimized. The right 
to advanced education through scholar- 
ships or loans to the worthy in need, un- 
derwritten by the Government, is to the 
country today what public schools and 
plain literacy was to the simple society 
of yesterday, 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., chairman of 
the Corporation of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology which is considered 
the country’s top scientific university 
said the Government must do much 
more of its scientific work than it now 
does. He was sharply critical of the 
Government’s excessive contracting-out 
of its research and development work to 
outside groups. Moreover, he declared 
contracting-out is not the answer. The 
Government must have first-rate scien- 
tists and engineers in it directs employ 
to do its planning, set its requirements, 
and exercise its supervisory respon- 
sibilities. This can never be accom- 
plished so long as there is a govern- 
mental policy permitting beneficiaries of 
private contract letting larger profits 
and salary scales to perform duties out- 
side Government than in the Govern- 
ment or in semipublic institutions, such 
as universities. Moreover, it could have 
the disastrous effect of making the Gov- 
ernment subservient to the few in the 
business world. 

There are still other shortcomings in 
the existing program of subsidy for re- 
search. Evidence indicates that the pri- 
mary emphasis of Federal support of 
higher education has been in the area 
of the natural sciences creating a serious 
imbalance between the levels of support 
of the natural sciences on the one hand 
and the humanities or social sciences 
on the other. Federal support of higher 
education has been primarily support 
of research tending to foster an undesir- 
able separation of and imbalance be- 
tween teaching and research. Scientific 
and technological advance without the 
proper humanistic matrix is meaningless 
and dangerous. 

The Pacific Northwest Conference on 
Higher Education at its 24th meeting at 
the University of Nevada, June 16, 
adopted a resolution stating: 

The Federal Government should support 
the full range of studies in institutions of 
higher learning, and that this support 
should be of general rather than a restricted 
character. 


Acknowledging there might be dangers 
inherent in Federal support the confer- 
ence pointed out: 

There are and have always been dangers 


to academic freedom in private, corporate, 
and State support as well. 


And the conference concluded: 


Continuing consultation between Ameri- 
can universities and colleges on the one hand 
and the appropriate Federal agencies on 
the other is vital to the maintenance of 
academic independence. 


Federal support is indispensable to the 
growth of higher education and the fur- 
thering the unique contribution of higher 
education to the national enterprise. 
Federal support of education must be 
continued and expanded if we are to stay 
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in the running and cope with our inter- 
national adversaries setting an example 
of removing illiteracy that underdevel- 
oped nations can respect and emulate. 

Again I reiterate my belief in freedom, 
but I believe that freedom which permits 
a few to dominate the country’s educa- 
tion system whether the profitmakers 
or professional “‘do-gooders” using edu- 
cation as a public relations gimmick, 
these are luxuries which cannot be per- 
mitted at the expense of the majority in 
a world of rising expectations. This is 
not freedom, if it ever was, but freedom 
abused. 

In a world made smaller every day and 
more interdependent by transportation 
and communication and the interchange 
of goods and supplies, opportunities for 
advanced education for all is no longer 
a privilege but a prime national neces- 
sity. On this shrinking globe which 
technology has decreed, education can- 
not be treated in a piecemeal fashion 
like a series of short railway lines all of a 
different gage laid out in divergent 
directions, 


ROBERT DINWIDDIE: GUIDE TO THE 
PRESENT AGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, history 
records many cases of leaders who played 
key roles in important events and whose 
just fame, though submerged for pro- 
longed periods, was finally rescued from 
obscurity. 

Notable among such examples in 
American history is that of Robert Din- 
widdie, lieutenant governor and com- 
mander in chief of the Colony and Do- 
minion of Virginia, from July 4, 1751, to 
January 12, 1758. His career is signifi- 
cant for the part he played in the long 
series of events leading to American in- 
dependence and the formation of the 
United States. 

It was my privilege to attend a com- 
memorative program in his honor in 
Portsmouth, Va., on July 6, 1962, which 
was officially proclaimed by Mayor R. 
Irvine Smith of that city as Dinwiddie 
Day. Thechairman of the committee on 
arrangements was Frank D. Lawrence, 
well-known civic leader of Portsmouth 
and Norfolk County. 

It was eminently appropriate that the 
principal speaker was Capt. Maurice M. 
Witherspoon, Chaplain Corps, U.S. Navy, 
retired, of New York, who is a direct 
descendant of Dr. John Witherspoon, the 
only clergyman to sign the Declaration 
of Independence, and that the response 
was made by John Marshall Dinwiddie, 
of Alexandria, Va., a collateral descend- 
ant of Governor Dinwiddie, representing 
the Dinwiddie family. The third speaker 
was Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
retired, a native of Portsmouth. 

The program was opened by Mr. Law- 
rence who presented the toastmaster, 
Rev. Ernest K. Emurian, formerly of 
Portsmouth, but now of Arlington, Va. 
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The invocation was given by Bishop Wil- 
liam A. Brown. 

In introducing Capt. Maurice M. 
Witherspoon, Mr. Emurian said: 


One hundred and eighty-two years ago, 
the 13 original English colonies of North 
America, following a “long train of abuses 
and usurpations,” severed all allegiance to 
the British Crown and, by unanimous ac- 
tion in the Declaration of Independence, 
proclaimed themselves as “free and inde- 
pendent States.” 

Notable among the leaders who contrib- 
uted greatly in laying the groundwork for 
this Declaration and the only clergyman 
to sign it was the Reverend John Wither- 
spoon, president of Princeton University and 
teacher of James Madison, the father of 
the Constitution. It is uniquely fitting that 
our speaker is a direct and worthy descend- 
ant of the celebrated clergyman-patriot. 

What are the special qualifications that 
entitle him to address this representative 
gathering of Virginians? 

Inspired early in life by the colorful ca- 
reer of his Revolutionary War ancestor, he 
likewise decided upon a career in the min- 
istry. After graduating at Washington-Jef- 
ferson College, where he was an All-Ameri- 
can football tackle, he entered the armed 
services as a member of the Chaplains’ Corps 
of the U.S. Navy. Serving with distinction 
in various parts of the world, ashore and 
afioat, in both peace and war, he devoted 
much of his time to the study of American 
history and thus developed the insight es- 
sential for properly interpreting the con- 
tributions of many of the key figures in the 
founding of our country. 


From the address of Capt. Maurice 
M. Witherspoon I quote: 


How happy I am to be at the Hotel 
Governor Dinwiddie in Portsmouth to give 
the address on Dinwiddie Day. For Robert 
Dinwiddie, 37th Colonial Governor of Vir- 
ginia (there were but 42)—only Scot—was 
born near Glasgow a few miles from my 
forebear, Dr. John Witherspoon, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. My wife’s 
ancestor was Col. William Crawford, sur- 
veyor-engineer with Gen. George Washing- 
ton, who was burned at the stake by In- 
dians near Sandusky, Ohio. My mother 
was a Virginia Clapham from Loudon 
County. 

Dinwiddie was born just 200 years less 
a few days before myself, in a time fraught 
with as many perils and dangers as our 
present day. It was a confusing and a dan- 
gerous time in Virginia. As was the case 
in Governor Dinwiddie’s day, we are con- 
fused and confounded and hardly know 
which way to go. 

Governor Winwiddie shows us a fourfold 
guide to our present age and I hope we 
can learn lessons from him. 

1. He exposed fraud in Government 
wherever he found it, at great personal sac- 
rifice to himself. At the age of 34, in 1727, 
he was appointed Collector of Customs to 
Bermuda. There he exposed long existing 
frauds in the service and set the Ber- 
mudians on the right track, where they 
have remained to this very day. For his 
splendid work in Bermuda, in 1738 he was 
made surveyor-general of the customs of 


-the southern ports of the continent of 
.America. 


Later he had a special assignment to Bar- 
bados, where he again straightened out a 
fraudulent government. For his splendid 


work he was, in 1751, appointed Lt. Gover- 
nor of Virginia, which office he held for 7 
years. 

2. Dinwiddie knew the value of human 
personality and how to find the right man. 
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Dinwiddie discovered George Washington at 
the age of 20 and definitely gave us the 
Father of our Country, therefore, I say to- 
night, Governor Dinwiddie is the Grand- 
father of the United States of America. 

I say to you tonight, that every human 
being born in this world is of infinite value, 
made in the image of God, whether that 
human being is Japanese, Chinese, Russian, 
Italian, or African. 

However, I am not advocating a higher 
birth rate. I believe that every child born 
in this world should be wanted, asked for, 
planned for, with a place to live, 
clothes to wear, a school to attend, and a job 
to work at. 

Washington was first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. He shows to us the value of 
human personality. It is an Albert Sweitzer, 
or a Livingstone. It is an Abraham Lincoln 
or a Robert E. Lee. It is a Woodrow Wilson 
or a Truman who show us what Dinwiddie 
discovered in the value of one human per- 
sonality. No matter who you think you 
are, you have to be a George Washington if 
the civilization of the Western World is to 
be preserved. Millions of plain, ordinary 
Americans are compelled to exhibit some of 
the patience, the quiet resolution of that 
great man. The penalty for failure will be 
loss of the mightiest opportunity presented 
to a modern nation. 

We learned from Dinwiddie the value of a 
human being. 

3. Governor Dinwiddie was the first to 
show us how the Colonies might work to- 
gether for the best interests of all. 

He got Virginia together with Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, all the Colonies 
he could assemble, that they might make a 
plan for the expansion to the Ohio Valley and 
stop the inroads of the French and Indians. 

He was the forerunner of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies, the United States of 
America, the League of Nations, the United 
Nations. He paved the way. He had the 
vision. Just as the United States is having 
a hard time to work with the United Nations, 
so he had a very difficult task in working 
with the Colonies. 

They were selfish, they did not wish to 
give up any of their own prerogatives, they 
did not wish to support a strong military 
force with the necessary funds, even though 
Dinwiddie pointed out to them that the 
French were fortifying strong points in the 
Ohio Valley and had signed treaties with all 
of the Indian tribes. 

Today we are finding the same trouble 
with the United Nations. At times it seems 
hopeless, but may we remember that it is 
the only organization we have and we must 
make the most of it. 

4. Governor Dinwiddie was a man of peace, 
who was forced to fight continually during 
his 7 years as Governor-General of Virginia. 

He had a great vision of a great country 
which would wend its way westward. He 
had the vision which was carried out by 
Daniel Boone and Lewis and Clark. 

I believe that our President is faced with 
the same situation, in many respects, that 
Governor Dinwiddie was confronted with in 
the Colony of Virginia. With great difficulty 
he is keeping his defenses up, knowing that 
there are forces always wanting to fight, yet 
President Kennedy is a man of peace. How 
we need to be a peace-loving nation today. 

Today, a war is impersonal and in an 
atomic missile war, the whole world will be 
laid waste and we would have to start all 
over again—perhaps not quite all over again. 

I was in Philadelphia not long ago in Con- 
stitution Hall. I could visualize the Con- 
stitutional Convention at its final meeting. 

“It is a rising, not a setting, sun,” said 
Franklin, pointing to the symbol on the 
President's chair at the end of the Consti- 
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tutional Convention. He knew that sun- 
light is not a monopoly of any country. 
“The last, best hope of earth,” Jefferson 
called the Union, and attempts to dissolve 
it he described as “treason against the hopes 
of the world: not merely against Americans.” 
“Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair,” said Washington. 
“The event is in the hands of God.” 

Because W: m caught the vision 
from Dinwiddie, because he had the ideal 
of unity and solidarity, because, like Din- 
widdie, he put his trust in God, he built 
better than he knew and gave us a nation 
of 186 million, the greatest nation under 
God. 

But God has handed the task back to you 
and me this Dinwiddie Day, a greater task 
than Dinwiddie or Washington ever faced. 
We have to unite the nations of the world 
into a firmer bond of union. We are seek- 
ing, not satellites, not tributaries, not colo- 
nies, but allies. We are trying to establish, 
not a common sovereignty, but a common 
purpose. We wish that others may march 
with us, not for fear that a worse thing be- 
fall them, but in hope that a better thing 
may befall. 

Let us carry on in the name of Governor 
Dinwiddie, the Grandfather of our Country, 
and George Washington, the Father of our 
Country. 


In response to Chaplain Witherspoon’s 
address, Mr. John Marshall Dinwiddie 
said: 

Upon the dedication of the Hotel Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie, 6 years ago tonight I sat in 
this room as many of you did also listening 
to Mr. Ronald William Bailey, counselor of 
the British Embassy in Washington, re- 
count incidents in the life of Lt. Gov. Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie; how he discovered George 
Washington and in other ways earned the 
unofficial title of “Grandfather of the United 
States.” 

Frank Lawrence caught me unawares and 
unprepared when he called upon me for a 
few remarks. Frank and his associates sur- 
prised me again by inviting me to be here 
tonight and to be ready to make a few re- 
marks. I am deeply grateful for this honor 
and for the privilege of speaking to you. 

Mr. Bailey told of many of the events of 
that era in which Governor Dinwiddie took 
part. I shall repeat only one or two of them 
which I think are particularly significant in 
view of the events which have taken place, 
in the 6 years since we have met. 

Upon the death of his half-brother, Law- 
rence Washington in 1752, George, at 20, be- 
came the manager of the family estate. At 
this time he also assumed the nominal 
duties of adjutant of one of Virginia’s four 
military districts. 

Recognizing young Washington's talents, 
Dinwiddie decided to send him on a mission 
to the troubled Ohio Valley lands claimed 
by the British Crown. Dinwiddie forthwith 
commissioned him a major on October 31, 
1753. On this mission and his second ven- 
ture in this Western area with General Brad- 
dock in February 1755, Dinwiddie had ample 
opportunity to learn of Washington’s abil- 
ities. So, on August 14, 1755, Dinwiddie ap- 
pointed Washington colonel of the Virginia 
regiment and commander in chief of all 
the forces “now raised and to be raised for 
the defense of His Majesty’s Colony. This 
second commission, bestowed by Dinwiddie, 
was predicated upon a meeting at the First 
Congress of colonial representatives in this 
country. 

On April 14, 1755, Dinwiddie, of Virginia; 
Sharpe, of Maryland; Morris, of Pennsylva- 
nia; DeLancey, of New York; and Shirley, of 
Massachusetts, met in the Carlyle House in 
Alexandria. Governor Shirley proposed tax- 
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ing the Colonies to finance the French and 
Indian war. General Braddock, who at- 
tended this Council of Colonial Governors, 
wrote to the British Government that this 
tax would be necessary. It became the first 
colonial tax enacted 5 years later by the 
British Parliament. The Stamp Act fol- 
lowed Braddock’s request 10 years later. 

At this meeting, while he did not evidence 
it, Dinwiddie saw the seeds of the War of the 
Revolution firmly planted. With his sense 
of vision he also knew that an uprising 
would be inevitable. For this reason he 
wished that young Washington, as com- 
mander in chief of the Crown's forces, could 
quickly become commander in chief of the 
Revolutionary forces when the need arose. 

Dinwiddie was now 64. He had suffered a 
stroke and requested to be returned to Eng- 
land. After his return he continued to sup- 
port Virginia’s interests and intervened on 
many occasions with the metropolitan gov- 
ernment in London, which won him some 
disfavor with the Crown. He died in 1770. 

That Dinwiddie foresaw the Nation that 
could be is little recognized. Save for the 
Virginia county and county seat bearing his 
name and the few cities which have streets 
named for him—Portsmouth, Richmond, Ar- 
lington, and Springfield, Va.; and Pittsburgh, 
no tangible evidence remained to call atten- 
tion to the man or his deeds until this hotel 
was given his name 6 years ago. 

Dinwiddie's part in the First Congress at 
the Carlyle House in Alexandria, where the 
Revolution was born, and his recognition of 
Washington are, I believe, the most signifi- 
cant of the many contributions he made to 
forge this Nation. 

Historians tell us that what is past is pro- 
log. They also tell us that life runs in a 
cycle. Could it be that we are about to com- 
plete this great rotation and return again to 
an ineffectual and emasculated status of a 
colony nation? 

World government can soon be a reality 
if we continue to take steps in that direc- 
tion, Our State and Defense Departments 
argue for complete and total disarmament 
in a world of peace. We are not at peace. 
We are in a world of conflict. Shall we be- 
come more complacent in our socialistic ad- 
vances and resign ourselves to become a 
satellite member state in world government 
or should we exert our now weak efforts to 
continue the United States (and I mean 
States) of America which has withstood the 
test of time for 186 years? 

I believe that we are now in a situation 
no less serious than when a small band of 
dedicated men pledged their sacred honor 
and life to create this Nation. I believe that 
in honoring Governor Dinwiddie here to- 
night we should rededicate ourselves to the 
principles which he was wise enough to fore- 
see and helped to put into being. I would 
wish that my old relative could revisit us 
here and now in the tidewater area, which 
he loved, to pick another George Washington 
to lead and guide us into a future of Ameri- 
cans for the United States of America with- 
out any foreign entanglements, dependence 
or interdependence—with the aid and bless- 
ings of Almighty God. 


Capt. Miles P. DuVal brought the 
meeting to conclusion with these re- 
marks: 

Six years ago in this very hall, the city of 
Portsmouth made history by rescuing from 
obscurity a key figure in the long chain of 
events leading to American independence 
and the formation of the United States. The 
ideas then projected have continued to re- 
verberate around the world. 

Tonight, Captain Witherspoon’s eloquent 
address and John Marshall Dinwiddie's mov- 
ing response have strengthened that chain 
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and given this notable example of historical 
justice a new impetus. 

Many have wondered how this signal rec- 
ognition for the man whose memory we now 
honor ever started. Frank Lawrence has 
requested me to give some of the highlights 
of the long story. 

In October 1953, I read a carefully docu- 
mented biography of Robert Dinwiddie by 
Louis K. Koontz. Emphasizing the fact that 
Dinwiddie had launched Washington, the 
father of our country, on his military ca- 
reer, Dr. Koontz pointed out that this se- 
lection placed that colonial Governor of 
Virginia in the position of being the 
“Grandfather of the United States.” 

Soon afterward, when talking with Mr. 
Lawrence at his office in Portsmouth, we got 
on the subject of this hotel and how much it 
had meant for our city. 

“Who muffed the ball in naming it?“ I 
asked. 

“I did,” he replied. “We wished to give it 
the name with the greatest significance. Our 
city is the biggest thing we have. We de- 
cided to call it the Hotel Portsmouth.” 

„Well,“ I responded. It is located on Din- 
widdie Street. This street is named after the 
man who was Governor of Virginia at the 
time Portsmouth was founded in 1752. He 
also was the one who launched Washington 
on a military career that eventually led him 
to become the father of his country and, by 
doing this, he has become known in history 
as the Grandfather of the United States. 
The hotel ought to be renamed as the Goy- 
ernor Dinwiddie.” 

“That is right,” Lawrence instantly re- 
sponded, “and I shall work to this end.” 

Still later in the fall of 1953, an eminent 
Catholic educator, the Reverend Edwin 
Ryan, then assigned to the Stepinac High 
School of White Plains, N.Y., visited Wash- 
ington. In one of our conversations, he de- 
scribed his work among high school students 
and how he was constantly encouraging them 
to write for publication in the school mag- 
azine, The Phoenix. 

“I am ever on the alert for challenging 
subjects for my students,” he said: Can 
you suggest one?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Robert Dinwiddie: 
Grandfather of the United States.” 

Dr. Ryan made a few notes as to available 
source materials and the incident was for- 
gotten by me. 

The following summer, in 1954, the edu- 
cator again visited Washington. Promptly 
getting in touch with me, he opened the 
latest edition of the Pheonix, and pointed 
with pride to a well-written article by one 
of his 15-year-old students. Its title was: 
“Robert Dinwiddie: Grandfather of the 
United States.” 

An effective condensation of a career of 
historical importance to Virginia, and espe- 
cially to Portsmouth, the article appealed to 
Congressman Porter Hardy, who, on August 
19, 1954, quoted it in remarks to the House 
of Representatives, under the title of “Robert 
Dinwiddie: Grandfather of the United 
States.” 

The Portsmouth Star, followed by other 
papers, first in Virginia and then in New 
York, featured the story. Clippings were 
sent to Frank Lawrence, who used them to 
convince those of his associates still holding 
out against changing the name of the hotel. 

The effort reached its climax on July 6, 
1956, in memorable proceedings in this hall, 
when the name, Hotel Governor Dinwiddie, 
was adopted as part of a celebration, pro- 
claimed by the mayor of Portsmouth as Din- 
widdie Day. 

Published in a statement to the U.S. Sen- 
ate on July 25, 1956, by our senior Senator 
Harry F. Brno, also under the title of “Robert 
Dinwiddie: Grandfather of the United 
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States,” those proceedings stressed the im- 
pact of Dinwiddie on Washington’s career 
and attracted worldwide attention. 

The story of Dinwiddie should be made 
a matter of continuing interest, especially 
to Virginians who take pride in the work of 
our statesmen. How better can this be done 
than by some of those in this fine assembly 
organizing now for making a suitable an- 
nual award to the students of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School of Portsmouth for the 
best essay on Robert Dinwiddie? 


SOME FACTS ON THE 1962 CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
countless Americans across the Nation 
continually inquire “What can we do 
to further the aims and purposes of Cap- 
tive Nations Week?” As many Members 
know, since 1959, when Congress took the 
lead in this, the Captive Nations Week 
observances have grown in scope and 
depth. The interest of the American 
people in the week and in its call for 
cold war action has increased enormous- 
ly. Meanwhile, colonial Moscow and its 
puppets have broadened their vicious at- 
tacks against the week and the annual 
observances. 

As has been shown year after year, 
there is not a section in the country with- 
out some observance of Captive Nations 
Week. All of our major cities stage an- 
nual observances, and innumerable towns 
have joined in this nationwide activity. 
As a matter of fact, the week is observed 
internationally, in Canada, the Republic 
of China, Western Germany, and else- 
where. One of the finest week long ob- 
servances is held annually in Taiwan 
and on Matsu and Quemoy. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO 


“What can you, an American citizen, 
do to further the aims and purposes of 
Captive Nations Week?“ I believe the 
answer to this question has been given 
each year by the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee. Regarding the 1962 
Captive Nations Week, this committee 
undertook the usual preparations with 
a concise report to its highly represen- 
tative membership and successive re- 
leases of information governing the 
week. 

Mr. Speaker, for some facts on the 
1962 Captive Nations Week, I request 
that the following be printed at this 
point in the Recorp: The June 9, 1962 
report of the National Captive Nations 
Committee; the significant release by 
Radio Liberty, titled ‘“‘Munters’ Letter to 
Izvestia Seen As Harbinger of Crusade 
to Discredit Captive Nations“; the June 
27 appeal by NCNC to the President, 
“President Kennedy Asked To Issue 
Captive Nations Week Proclamation on 
Independence Day“; an editorial in the 
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Philadelphia Daily News, “Stand By the 
Captive Nations“; an editorial in the 
New York Daily News, “Memo For The 
President”; an instructive July 3 memo- 
randum on Captive Nations Week pre- 
pared by NCNC; a release by the 
Georgetown University Forum on the 
program “Captive Nations Week: 1962“; 
and a comprehensive fact sheet, Captive 
Nations Week, July 15-21, 1962, which in- 
cludes the text of Public Law 86-90, 
President Kennedy’s 1962 Proclamation, 
and constructive themes for the week. 
One of the major themes of the week is 
the creation of a Special House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations: 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS 
CoMMITTEE, INC. 


JUNE 9, 1962. 

Dran MEMBER: Once again we wish to 
thank you for your contribution last year 
to the National Captive Nations Committtee. 

You might not have been informed about 
this inasmuch as our papers failed to report 
it, but at the 22d Party Congress last Oc- 
tober, Khrushchev again violently denounced 
the Captive Nations Week resolution. 
Strange, isn’t it, that this fear-inspiring 
contender against the United States and 
the entire free world has for 3 consistent 
years railed and ranted against a con- 
gressional resolution. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Nixon reveals in his recent 
book that the resolution was the “major 
Soviet irritant throughout my tour.” He 
still does not understand why, but so it 
was. And Stewart Alsop in an article last 
December also displayed a lack of under- 
standing. Khrushchev knows, however, that 
an implementation of the resolution in all 
its dimensions would destroy the image his 
propaganda has cast for the Soviet Union 
and Moscow’s extended empire. He knows, 
if our people do not, the mortal defeat he 
could suffer from this in the cold war. 

The fight for a realistic implementation 
of the resolution continues to be waged 
here by your committee. I have no doubt 
that we will succeed. This is only a matter 
of time and money. 

To intensify this fight here and in the 
cities and towns of our country, your gen- 
erous contribution of $5 to $100 or more 
will enable us to realize our common ob- 
jectives in the basic interests of our national 
security. Just consider these highlights of 
this third annual report to you: 


HIGHLIGHTS OF NCNC ACTIVITIES SINCE JUNE 
1961 


For 7 weeks prior to Captive Nations Week 
of July 16-22, 1961, every pressure was ex- 
erted to overcome forces in Government in- 
tent upon persuading the President not to 
issue a proclamation—because Khrushchev 
would not like it. 

2. Usual preparations were made for ob- 
servances in all major cities and towns in the 
United States. For the first time the observ- 
ance was internatlonalized. Cities in free 
China joined us. 

3. The 1961 observance surpassed the 2 
previous years with New York, Chicago and 
Buffalo staging official citywide activities, 
sponsored jointly by the mayors of the re- 
spective cities and the local Captive Nations 
Committees. 

4. Material sent in on observance programs 
from various sections of the country was 
compiled and published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, volume 107, part 10, pages 
13168-13196; volume 107, part 11, pages 
14610-14620. 

5. The campaign for a Special House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations has been re- 
lentlessly pursued. The prospects are bright, 
particularly in this congressional year. 

6. Releases and much background infor- 
mation were issued spotlighting Soviet Rus- 
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sian imperio-colonialism in the forums of 
the world, especially the U.N. 

7. Assistance was regularly given in the 
struggle against the admission of Red China 
into the U.N, 

8. At the invitation of free Chinese 
sources your chairman spent 2 weeks in the 
Republic of China. During his many lec- 
tures, forums and discussions with free 
Chinese leaders he was overwhelmed by the 
keen understanding shown toward all the 
captive nations as a basic weapon in the cold 
war. 

9. A proposal was submitted to the Presi- 
dent for the issuance of his Captive Nations 
Week proclamation on May 1, 1962, for ob- 
vious reasons. No action was taken, and 
again this year it is being rumored that the 
President definitely will not issue the proc- 
lamation called for by Congress because we 
mustn't “irritate” Khrushchev. 

10. The passage of the freedom academy 
bill has been consistently urged. The pros- 
pects for this are exceedingly bright. 

11. The identity between the Russo- 
United States sponsored declaration against 
war proclamation and the draft code of of- 
fenses against the peace and security of 
mankind, which Moscow has attempted to 
jam through the U.N. since 1951, was recently 
brought out by us. 

12. Your chairman has participated in nu- 
merous radio and television discussions on 
the captive nations and has lectured on the 
subject throughout the country. 
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1. Oppose even more intensely admission 
of Red China to the UN. 

2. Adopt model programs found in the 
Recorp quoted above. Please send all ma- 
terial to us following your observance of 
Captive Nations Week this year for insertion 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

3. Write now to Congressman DANIEL J. 
FLoop in support of House Resolution 211, 
creating a House Captive Nations Commit- 
tee. The Republican Congressional Policy 
Committee is on record in favor of it. 

4. Urge also the speedy passage of the 
freedom academy bill, which is now in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

5. Call for a spelled-out concrete policy 
by this administration toward all the captive 
nations. 

6. Urge that the United States take the 
lead in the U.N. for a full-scale inquiry into 
Soviet Russian colonialism within and out- 
side the U.S.S.R. 

7. On the eve of the 100th anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, call for a 
forward-moving U.S. policy of emancipation 
aimed at all the captive nations. 

I believe you will agree that in this period 
of “accommodation” toward Khrushchev and 
his puppets, our task has not been easy. 
This policy cannot last for long. For the 
longrun interests of our Nation the captive 
nations issue is crucial. With your generous 
assistance even greater progress will be made, 
regardless of how Khrushchev, and those 
who appear to fear him, feel. 

With much gratitude and best personal 
regards, 


Sincerely, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, 
MUNTERS’ LETTER TO IzvesTIA SEEN AS 


HARBINGER OF CRUSADE To DISCREDIT Car- 
TIVE NATIONS 


New York.—The Kremlin’s 7 most pain- 
ful days of the year are still far ahead on 
the calendar, but propaganda sniping has 
already begun in an attempt to lessen their 
impact, The 7 days, of course, are the Cap- 
tive Nations Week, observed annually in the 
United States the third week of July. That 
a propaganda campaign against the week 
may be under way was a conclusion reached 
by Radio Liberty commentators in their 
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analysis of a letter published recently (April 
8) in Izvestia, The letter bore the signa- 
ture of Vilhelms Munters, Foreign Affairs 
Minister of the prewar independent Repub- 
He of Latvia. 

According to Radio Liberty, Munters’ 
alleged letter is nothing more than an in- 
strument of Soviet propaganda, published 
at the present time to discredit the forth- 
coming Captive Nations Week, an observance 
established to remind the free world of the 
Eastern European countries now under So- 
viet occupation. Radio Liberty has often 
pointed out in its daily broadcasts to the 
Soviet Union that contrary to Soviet claims, 
the Kremlin is the greatest imperialist power 
in the world today. 

Radio Liberty concludes that if the letter 
in Izvestia was really signed by Munters, it 
was either dictated or prepared for his sig- 
nature. According to the Radio Liberty com- 
mentary, it would never have occurred to 
Munters, who spent many years in Stalinist 
concentration camps and the past 6 years 
in exile under Khrushchev, to fill the col- 
umns of Izvestia with ideas and insinuations 
which justify and support the policies of his 
jailers and the jailers of his people. For ex- 
ample, could Munters really have written 
“parallel to the talks with Moscow, the Eng- 
lish conducted secret talks with Germany 
about which no one knew anything”? 

In such terms Munters’ alleged letter dis- 
cusses the events which immediately pre- 
ceded World War II. “As a professional 
diplomat,” Radio Liberty notes, “Munters 
could not but have known what the whole 
world knew a few days before the beginning 
of the war,” namely that Soviet and German 
diplomats, and not those of England and 
Germany, had conducted the secret talks 
which led to the division of Poland and the 
establishment of a Soviet “sphere of influ- 
ence” to include the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. 

Radio Liberty notes: Munters“ alleged 
letter reads in such a way as to prevent the 
uninformed reader from suspecting that the 
Baltic countries had been made the object 
of a deal between Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union.” The letter states, “despite 
their efforts to remain outside of an armed 

conflict, almost all the small countries of 
—.— including the Baltic Republics, were 
pulled into it, situated as they were on the 


mention the fact that in the forties the 
Soviet Union broke all its agreements with 
the Baltic governments, occupied their coun- 
tries, and under the cloak of a rigid plebi- 
scite, annexed them. 

The letter mentions specifically the “Cap- 
tive Nations Week.” This reference and the 
general tone and careful selection of data 
lead Radio Liberty to believe the letter to 
be the first attempt of a projected cam- 
paign the observance in the United 
States of Captive Nations Week. 

The freedom network's commentary points 
out that there are no more “captive nations” 
in the West. Algeria is now on the way to 
independence, and Portugal and the Repub- 
lic of South Africa are, under the pressure 
of increasing public opinion, gradually mov- 

to free their subjected peoples. The 
United Nations, organized with less than 50 
members, now includes over 100 members. 
Most of these represent the delegates of na- 
tions which have received their independ- 
ence since the war with the voluntary aid 
of their former colonizers. The Soviet Un- 
ion alone has operated on the opposite prin- 
ciple. 

Radio . known also as the Voice of 
Former Soviet Citizens, now represents the 
strongest radio voice heard in the Soviet 
Union from the outside. Its transmitters, 
Jocated in Europe and the Far East, beam 


USSR. day and night. The analysis of 
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Munters’ letter was broadcast to the Soviet 
Union as part of the network’s program to 
give precise interpretation to events in the 
USSR. and the free world. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY ASKED To ISSUE CAPTIVE 
Nations WEEK PROCLAMATION ON INDE- 
PENDENCE Day 


Wasuincron, D.C., June 27, 1962—In a 
letter to President Kennedy the chairman 
of the National Captive Nations Committee, 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, called for the issu- 
ance of an early proclamation of Captive 
Nations Week (July 15-21), stating: “We 
have never believed, nor do we now, that 
under your leadership we are to ‘accommo- 
date’ in thought, faith or action the bar- 
baric imperiocolonialist enterprise of Mos- 
cow and Peiping.” 

Pointing to the two successive Eisenhower 
proclamations in 1959 and 1960, Dr. Dobri- 
ansky su to the President that he fol- 
low up his 1961 proclamation with one in 
Philadelphia on Independence Day to “crys- 
tallize the Alliance for Freedom we uphold 
in behalf of all the captive nations.” 

Captive Nations Week came into being as 
a result of the passage of the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution by Congress in July 
1959, and has been observed annually 
throughout the country since 1959. Plans 
are now being completed for numerous city- 
wide ceremonies under the sponsorship of 
the mayors of our larger cities. 

The National Captive Nations Committee, 
whose chairman is former Presi- 
dent Herbert C. Hoover, is composed of Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, Governors, and leaders 
in all walks of life including labor leaders, 
industry executives, university presidents, 
newspaper editors and publishers, and civic, 
patriotic and ethnic groups. 

Attached is a copy of Dr. Dobriansky’s let- 
ter to the President. 

JUNE 27, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Presment: In all major cities 
throughout the country preparations are 
underway for the nationwide observance of 
Captive Nations Week. This third anniver- 
sary of the week falls in the period of July 
15-21. The 1962 week promises to surpass 
in scope and spirit the previous observances. 

As you know, on the basis of Public Law 


1960. His successive proclamations were 
hailed by all freedom-conscious Americans 
as a solid step forward in the en 

ment and spiritual sustenance of all the 
captive nations in Eurasia. Your ringing 
proclamation last year was received with 
equal enthusiasm and gratitude across the 
Nation. 

Expressing the feelings and hopes of as- 
sociated committees and groups which are 
now planning their observances, we look for- 
ward to your early proclamation of the 1962 
Captive Nations Week. May we suggest that 
your forthcoming appearance in Philadel- 
phia on July 4 would provide an excellent 
occasion for the issuance of this proclama- 
tion. Since you rightly placed particular 
stress on national independence in your 
1961 proclamation, it appears to us that the 
solemn occasion of our own Independence 
Day celebration in the city of brotherly love 
would crystallize the Alliance for Freedom 
we uphold in behalf of all the captive 
nations. 

Your early proclamation will doubtlessly 
inspire Americans even to greater efforts 
in spotlighting world attention on the total- 
itarian Russo-Chinese empire. We have 
never believed, nor do we now, that under 
your leadership we are to “accommodate” in 
thought, faith or action this barbaric im- 

list enterprise of Moscow and 
Peiping. 
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With many grateful thanks and asking 


God's blessing upon your leadership, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


Lev B. DoprianskyY, 
Chairman, National Captive Nations 
Committee. 
From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News, 
June 5, 1962] 
STAND BY THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


A disturbing revelation was made yester- 
day in the Washington report printed on 
the page opposite this. 

It told of a paper circulated by Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk among members of the 
National Security Council, our Government's 
highest policymaking body. 

Rusk's paper favored “a series of accommo- 
dations” with Russia and Red China in order 
to get “an entente” with Red troops in 
Europe and the Far East. 

That fancy diplomatic language smells to 
us like appeasement. 

The appeasement smells even higher to 
heaven when it’s revealed that Rusk wants 
to drop the annual proclamation by the 
President calling for free elections in the 
nations held captive by the Reds. 

Captive Nations Week has been observed 
the third week in July in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by Congress in 1959. 

The resolution mentions by name 22 cap- 
tive nations, from Armenia to the Ukraine, 
from Poland to China itself. 

We are glad to learn that a group of con- 

leaders is refusing to go along. 
Led by Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, a ranking member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
legislators have warned the White House that 
if it does not issue the captive nations 
proclamation this year, they will sponsor an 
even stiffer policy. 

We believe President Kennedy's duty is 
clear. 

Kennedy, not the Secretary of State Rusk, 
is President of the United States. 

The President should plan to issue the 
annual Captive Nations Week proclamation 
as usual. 

And he should rebuke Rusk on this issue. 
Rusk's appeasement paper gives ammunition 
to those who oppose the Kennedy administra- 
tion on the phony . 
win“ policy toward the Reds. 

It is time for the President to speak out 
and his Secretary of State to pipe down. 

AND GIVE THEM OUR PRAYERS 

It was the first observance of Captive 
Nations Week in 1959 that started Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev on a tirade about the 
United States proclaiming “a week of prayer” 
for the enslaved nations. 

As a matter of fact, the resolution and 
proclamation didn't mention prayer, al- 
though it called for a return of religious 
freedom to the Red slaves. 

The American Friends of the Captive Na- 
tions, which backed the observance, did ask 
for prayers. It’s a committee of Congress- 
men, clergymen, and other civic leaders. 

But the mention of prayers and religious 
freedom hit Khrushchev where it hurt. 

Khrushchev has boasted that he was a star 
Sunday school scholar as a boy and once 
won a prize for knowing the Gospels by 
heart. 

He has some idea of the power of religion 
and prayer. He knows that his Communist 
Party has had more than 43 years to stamp 
out religion in Russia and has failed. 

‘The Reds have failed, too, in stamping out 
religion in the captive nations—including 
Poland, ruled by the Reds for 23 years. 


pal letter of the Roman Catholic Church 
calling on Christians to fast and pray that 
atheists return to the faith. 
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Cardinal Wyszynski's letter was issued over 
official objections of Poland’s Red govern- 
ment. Retaliations have already started, ac- 
cording to reports from Warsaw. A number 
of young seminarians studying for the priest- 
hood received military draft notices. 

Cardinal Wyszynski has courage. He has 
fought for freedom of religion against the 
Reds ever since he became Primate of Poland 
14 years ago. He spent 3 years in prison for 
his fight against Communist attacks on 
religion. 

Now he is risking prison again. His pub- 
lic attack on atheism is his second in 2 
months. 

He showed courage, too, during the Ger- 
man occupation of Poland during World 
War II, when he became a resistance leader 
against the Nazi troops. 

The least we can do in this country is to 
give the enslaved nations our prayers. As 
we have often pointed out on this page, 
they may move faster than ballistic weapons 
and strike harder against Red tyranny than 
H-bombs. 

Let us pray for the Red slaves and stop 
prating about accommodations“ with the 
international Communist conspiracy, the 
enemy of freemen everywhere. 

[From the New York Daily News, June 25, 
1961] 


MEMO FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Since 1959, it has been customary for 
the President of the United States, about 
this time of year, to proclaim Captive Na- 
tions Week—which in 1962 will be July 
15-21. 

During that week, it is customary for all 
interested groups to stage demonstrations of 
various kinds in honor of the once proud 
and independent nations which Soviet Rus- 
sia is holding in slavery behind its Iron 
Curtain. 

These nations are Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Ru- 
mania—to say nothing of Ukraine, Armenia, 
and Stalin’s old home province of Georgia 
in southern Russia. 

The Kremlin is cordially hated in all of 
these areas, and Khrushchev is mortally 
afraid of their people. 

That hatred and that fear add up to one 
of our best weapons in the cold war, if 
we'll only keep using this weapon as per- 
sistently and as shrewdly as we know how. 

Every time we wave the weapon at Khru- 
shehev, he foams at the mouth and breaks 
into a cold sweat—and it is a safe bet that 
news of our continued interest in the cap- 
tive nations gets through in one way or 
another to the people of those nations. 

So how about President Kennedy issuing 
the customary Captive Nations Week proc- 
lamation at any minute now? And how 
about making it some 99 percent tougher 
and more specific than the wishy-washy 
document his appeaser and chickenheart ad- 
visers persuaded him to get out last year 
at about the 11th hour? 


MEMORANDUM ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


JULY 3, 1962. 

Dran FRIEND OF FREEDOM: Whether or not 
you have supported by word or deed the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, passed in July 
1959 by the 86th Congress, just consider 
these major facts: 

1. No event in the past 10 years has caused 
such sustained denunciation by Moscow, 
Peiping, and the puppets than the passage of 
this resolution and the annual observances 
it authorized into being. 

2. Since 1959 every observance of Captive 
Nations Week has progressively grown in 
scope and intensity so that all major cities 
and numerous towns in all sections of our 
Nation maintain it, many as an official city- 
wide observance. 
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3. As exemplified by Mr. Nixon in his re- 
cent book, or Stewart Alsop in a Post article 
last December, the resolution still escapes 
the understanding of many Americans. 
Khrushchey understands it well, but many 
of our people fail to recognize the determin- 
ing fact that the U.S.S.R. itself is made up 
of captive nations. 

I can cite many other facts to underscore 
the singular, nay, crucial, importance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. Khrushchev would like 
to see it eliminated, and so would some in 
our own midst. But the harsh truths crys- 
talized in the resolution cannot be euphe- 
mized by a few Laputans. You, I know, de- 
sire above all that our Nation will always 
face squarely the reality of nearly 1 billion 
captives—1 billion of our allies—in the Eura- 
sian empire of Moscow and Peiping. 

With the 1962 Captive Nations Week ap- 
proaching (July 15 to 21), you can give elo- 
quent expression to these truths as set forth 
in Public Law 86-90 by: 

1. Calling upon the President to issue a 
ringing proclamation of the week. 

2. Personally observing the week in Con- 

with a statement or address (Repre- 
sentatives DANTEL J. Froop and EDWARD J. 
DERWINSKI have already reserved time in the 
House on July 16). 

3. Urging during the week a Presidential 
Food for Freedom Declaration, which would: 
(a) emphasize the inability of so-called 
Communist economies to feed adequately 
the captive peoples; (b) contrast concretely 
the food capability of the United States econ- 
omy with that of all Communist economies 
combined; (c) offer food to any of the cap- 
tive peoples, both within and outside the 
U.S.S.R., provided it is stamped Food for 
Freedom” and distributed by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross; and (d) supporting the 
creation by the 87th Congress of a Freedom 
Commission and Academy and a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Nations. 
The passage of these two necessary measures 
would be your farseeing implementation of 
the work begun by the 86th Congress—your 
historic contribution to America’s victory in 
the cold war. 

Millions of Americans will be joining you 
in spirit, thought, and action during the 1962 
Captive Nations Week observance. Your in- 
spiring leadership will be profoundly ap- 
preciated by all of them. 

By what we fail to do in these opportune 
times, when the enemy is beset by many 
basic difficulties, we negatively contribute 
to his longrun goals. 

With sincere appreciation for your coop- 
eration and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Chairman. 


[Release by the Georgetown University 
Forum, Washington, D.C.] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK: 1962 

Panel: Hon. Edward J. Derwinski, Republi- 
can Representative from Illinois; Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, professor of economics at 
Georgetown University and chairman of the 
National Captive Nations Committee, Inc.; 
moderator, Richard Morgan. 

The Captive Nations Week will be ob- 
served across the Nation on July 15 through 
July 21. 

Since 1959 the annual observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week has progressively grown 
in scope and intensity. In all major cities, 
like New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, D.C., Buffalo, and others, 
local Captive Nations Committees stage the 
observance with official cooperation. 

Proclamations of the week are issued by 
the President, Governors of numerous States, 
and mayors of cities and towns. In Congress 
the week is solemnly observed with prayers 
and addresses. 
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What in all these years has mystified many 
Americans is the striking impact of the week 
on the entire totalitarian Red Empire. Since 
the passage of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution by Congress in July 1959, Moscow's 
propaganda against Public Law 86-90 and the 
observances has also increased in vehem- 
ance and vituperation. Peiping and the pup- 
pets are equally vitriolic. No differences 
separate them and Moscow on this score. 

Our two panelists will answer pressing 
questions such as these: Why more than any 
other event in the past decade the week 
has caused such sustained denunciation from 
Moscow and its satraps? Why some of our 
leaders and opinion-makers, viz Nixon and 
Stewart Alsop, still fail to understand the 
resolution? What can be done to advance 
the aims of the week? 


Fact SHEET, CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 
JuLy 15-21, 1962 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 13, 1962.—Ameri- 
cans throughout the Nation will solemnly 
and with sober thought observe Captive Na- 
tions Week from Sunday, July 15, through 
Saturday, July 21. Practically every metro- 
politan center has established civic com- 
mittees to implement and promote the pur- 
poses of the Captive Nations Week Resolution 
(Public Law 86-90), passed by the 86th Con- 
gress July 17, 1959, which calls upon the 
President to issue annually a proclamation 
commemorating the week. 

Late today President Kennedy issued a 
proclamation designating July 15-21 Captive 
Nations Week and calling on the people of 
the United States to observe this week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities.” He 
urged all Americans “to give renewed de- 
votion to the just aspirations of all people 
for national independence and human 
liberty.” 

Among the many themes to be empha- 
sized this week (list attached) is the neces- 
sity of a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, resolutions for which are now in the 
House Rules Committee. The resolutions 
have been spearheaded by Congressman 
DANIEL J. Foo, of Pennsylvania, and Con- 
gressman EDWARD J. Derwinskr, of Illinois. 

The observance will be marked by religious 
services in churches of all denominations, 
civic gatherings, radio-TV broadcasts, news- 
paper editorials, and merchants’ displays. 

Following are some highlights from just 
a few of the many programs planned 
throughout the country: 

CHICAGO 

Proclamation issued by Mayor Richard J. 
Daley. Highlight: Mass rally at Grant Park, 
Sunday, July 15, 2:30 pm., sponsored by 
Chicago Captive Nations Committee, ap- 
pointed by Mayor Daley. Chairman: Col. 
Joseph McCarthy, Medal of Honor winner 
for services at Iwo Jima; Vice Chairman: 
John Duzansky, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee. Major speaker: Lt. Gov. Samuel 
Shapiro. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Proclamation issued by Gov. John Volpe: 
“It is appropriate and proper to manifest 
to the peoples of the captive nations that 
sympathies and prayers of the people of the 
United States of America are for them, their 
freedom and their national independence.” 
Week-long program of civic gatherings and 
special religious services in churches of all 
denominations, sponsored by various civic 
committees, under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Volpe. 

MINNESOTA 

Highlight: Huge rally on Friday, July 20, 
sponsored by Minnesota Captive Nations 
Committee. Main speaker: Congressman 
Wa ter H. Jupp of Minnesota. 
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NEW YORK 


Proclamation issued by Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller calling for “the widest possible co- 
operation in the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week in the State of New York,” and 
stating, “the United States, in the eyes of 
the enslaved peoples, is the citadel of human 
freedom. They look to us for leadership in 
bringing about their liberation and inde- 
pendence and restoring the enjoyment of 
their religious freedoms. If we fail to pro- 
vide this leadership, we not only doom these 
captive peoples, but place our own freedom 
in jeopardy.” 

New York City: Proclamation issued on 
behalf of Mayor Wagner (who is out of the 
country) by Acting Mayor Paul Screvane. 
Week-long program highlighted by mass 
rally before city hall steps on Tuesday, July 
17, sponsored by New York Captive Nations 
Committee, under chairmanship of Brooklyn 
Councilman Thomas J. Cuite. Speakers: 
Acting Mayor Screvane; Christopher Emmet, 
American Friends of the Captive Nations; 
Walter Dushnyk, Conference of Americans 
of Central and Descent and Amer- 
ican Conference for the Liberation of Non- 
Russian Nations of the U.S. S. R.: and Ferenc 
Nagy, Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions. Special mass, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Sunday, July 15, 10 a.m. 

Buffalo: Proclamation by Mayor Chester 
Kowal. Huge luncheon, sponsored by Buf- 
falo Citizens Captive Nations Committee 
composed of many civic groups including 
Buffalo Rotary Club and Buffalo Advertising 
Club, under chairmanship of Dr. Edward M. 
O'Connor, director of special projects, Cani- 
sius College, Buffalo. Main speaker: Con- 
gressman WILLIAM W. ScRANTON, Republican 
candidate for governorship of Pennsylvania. 

Chautauqua County: Senator Jacos K. 
Javits, one of the original sponsors of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution, plans to 
call attention to the plight of the captive 
nations in speeches in Chautauqua County 
and at the National War College in Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
PITTSBURGH 


Freedom rally at Kennywood Park on Sun- 
day, July 15, sponsored by the Captive Na- 
tions Committee of Allegheny County, 
headed by County Commissioner John E. 
McGrady, Judge John G. Brosky, Judge Rug- 
gero J, Aldisert, and State Senator Leonard 
Staisey. Speakers: Governor David L. Law- 
rence and Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor 
of economics at Georgetown University and 
chairman of the National Captive Nations 
Committee. 

WASHINGTON STATE 


Seattle: Week-long program sponsored by 
Queen Anne Magnolia Captive Nations Com- 
mittee (headquarters at the World's Fair), 
working in close cooperation with the fair, 
assisted by Congressman THomas M. PELLY, 
one of the original sponsors of the resolu- 
tion. Huge rally, evening of July 16, at 
Chamber of Commerce Building. President 
of committee, Sinusa Balandzich; vice presi- 
dent, Paul I. Mironovich. 

Bremerton: Citywide program under spon- 
sorship of Captive Nations Council composed 
of civic groups and merchants. Feature: 
Captive nations displays in all downtown 
store windows. Chairman, James K. Morgan. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Breakfast at Dodge Hotel, Saturday, June 
14, 9:30 a.m., under sponsorship of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Captive Nations Committee. 
Chairman, Donald L. Miller. Speakers: Dr. 
Herminio Portell-Vila, former professor at 
University of Havana whose onetime stu- 
dent was Fidel Castro; David Lee, former 
colonel of Nationalist Chinese Army, now a 
Bethesda builder and officer of the Chinese 
Refugee Relief; and Dr. James D. Atkinson, 
associate professor, Georgetown University. 

Dinner, Wednesday evening, National 
Press Club, under sponsorship of the As- 
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sembly of Captive European Nations. 
Speakers: Senator H. HUMPHREY and 
Congressman WALTER H. Jupp, of Minnesota, 
and the Honorable Frans J. Godehart, Mem- 
ber of Parliament of the Netherlands. 

Proclamation issued by District Commis- 
sioners Tobriner, Clarke and Duncan: “There 
is a strong belief that observance of Captive 
Nations Week our country and 
our communities will serve the cause of 
America and the entire free world; that the 
keeping alive of the spirit of liberation 18 
the West’s most effective instrument in the 
cold war and the chief deterrent to a shoot- 
ing war.” 

THE FAR EAST 

On January 24, 1962, in Taipei, Taiwan 
(Formosa), at an International Forum in 
Support of the Captive Nations, the China 
chapter of the Asian Peoples’ Anti- 
Communist League and the Committee of 
Civic Organizations of the Republic of 
China in Support of the Struggle for Free- 
dom Behind the Iron Curtain jointly passed 
a resolution calling for the observance in 
Taiwan of Captive Nations Week from July 
15 to July 21, im support of the US. 
Public Law 86-90. The two committees also 
called on other APACL charter members in 
the Philippines, Korea, Vietnam and Ryukyu 
to join in the observance, stating: “When 
the Communist bloc is stepping up its ag- 
gression against the free world, of which 
Asia bears the brunt, when crop failures 
are prevalent throughout the Communist 
areas and when escapees are on the increase 
from behind the Iron Curtain in Asia, par- 
ticularly from the Chinese mainland to 
Hong Kong and Macao, our APACL member- 
units should give enthusiastic response to 
this Captive Nations Week movement, so as 
to accelerate the liberation of the captive 
peoples.” 

President of APACL of the Republic of 
China is Ku Cheng-kang. 

Ceremonies are scheduled for each day of 
the week and include religious programs in 
Catholic and Christian churches, Moslem 
mosques and Buddhist temples; civic 
gatherings; forums; stepping up of regular 
broadcasts, air dropping, air balloon drift- 
ing; and a mass meeting on July 20 at 9 a.m. 
in Taipei. 


Puntac Law 86-90—Carrive NATIONS WEEK 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through the democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the 
most diverse of racial, religious and ethnic 
backgrounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to possess 
a warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to 
recognize the natural interdependency of the 
peoples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world's population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the security 
of the United States and of all the free 
peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led through direct and 
indirect aggression to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, Ar- 
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menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or other 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for lib- 
erty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should 
be steadfastly kept alive; and 

the desire for liberty and inde- 

pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and 
one of the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July 1959 as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. The 
President is further authorized and re- 
quested to issue a similar proclamation each 
year until such time as freedom and inde- 
pendence shall have been achieved for all the 
captive nations of the world. 

A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 
authorized and the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week of July 
1959 as “Captive Nations Week,” and to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; and 

Whereas there exist many historical and 
cultural ties between the people of these 
captive nations and the American people; 
and 

Whereas the principles of self-government 
and human freedom are universal ideas and 
the common heritage of mankind: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 15, 
1962, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1962, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the 187th. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


THEMES FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 1962 


1. Supporting the creation by the 87th 
Congress of a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations to implement the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution. For Ameri- 
cans to commit themselves and to focus their 
attention and actions on all the captive 
nations requires knowledge, understanding, 
and constant information regarding these 
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nations which only a special committee 
could possibly provide. 

2. Urging a Presidential Food for Freedom 
Declaration which would (a) emphasize the 
inability of so-called Communist economies 
to feed adequately the captive peoples; (b) 
contrast concretely the food capability of 
the U.S. economy with that of all “Commu- 
nist” economies combined, and (c) offer food 
to any of the captive peoples, both within 
and outside the U.S.S.R., provided it is 
stamped “Food for Freedom” and distributed 
by the International Red Cross. 

3. Opposing even more intensely admission 
of Red China to the U.N. 

4. Calling for a spelled-out concrete policy 
by the administration toward all the captive 
nations. 

5. Urging that the United States take the 
lead in the U.N. for a full-scale inquiry into 
Soviet Russian colonialism within and out- 
side the U.S. S. R. 

6. Supporting the creation by the 87th 
Congress of a Freedom Commission and 
Academy. 

7. Insisting on a firm stand without any 
compromise on West Berlin. 

8. Urging the expansion and improvement 
of the Voice of America Broadcasts to the 
non-Russian nations in the USS.R. This 
is a major area where action instead of re- 
action is needed. 

9. Urging the creation of an Executive 
Agency on the Self-Determination of the 
Captive Nations. “The desire for liberty and 
independence on the part of the peoples 
of these conquered nations constitutes a 
powerful deterrent to war and one of the 
best hopes for a just and lasting peace.” 

10. Urging the administration to examine 
more closely the implications of the pro- 
posed U.S.-Russian Declaration Against War 
Propaganda as they relate to the captive 
nations. 


FAREWELL REVIEW AND 45TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF WISCONSIN’S 32D 
INFANTRY DIVISION, FORT LEWIS, 
WASH. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is rec- 
ognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the ape sta 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
it was my privilege and honor to attend 
the Farewell Review and 45th Anni- 
versary Ceremonies of the 32d Infantry 
Division, Wisconsin National Guard, at 
Fort Lewis, Wash. The Secretary of 
the Army, the Honorable Cyrus R. Vance, 
honored the 32d Division by attending 
this review. It was my privilege to ac- 
company the Secretary to Fort Lewis to 
pay honor to this world-famous Red Ar- 
row Division which is completing 10 
months of active duty service. Wiscon- 
sin deeply appreciates the presence of 
Secretary Vance at this historic cere- 
mony. 

Yesterday the 32d Infantry Division 
celebrated July 18 for two very im- 
portant reasons. It was the 45th anni- 
versary of the establishment of this Di- 
vision. On July 18, 1917, National Guard 
Units of Wisconsin and Michigan assem- 
bled at Camp MacArthur, Tex. Since 
that date the men of the Red Arrow Di- 
vision have fought in the thick of both 
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World Wars and are considered the most 
ready National Guard Infantry Division 
in the United States. 

France was the theater of operations 
for the division in World War I; its men 
were first to pierce the Hindenburg line 
which earned for them their unique 
shoulder patch and the nickname, “Les 
Terribles,” from an awed French gen- 
eral. 

In the Second World War, the 32d 
fought in the South Pacific. New 
Guinea was its first combat assignment 
of the war. From there the Red Arrow 
troops battled through the bitter hell of 
Buna, Saidor, Aitape, Leyte, and Luzon, 
overcoming not only Japanese but ma- 
laria, insects, dengue fever, stifling heat 
and exhaustion. In this war the divi- 
sion logged 654 days of combat, more 
than any other division. 

Yesterday the division also celebrated 
because it has now successfully accom- 
plished its present cold war mission. In 
2 more weeks, its men shall return to 
their homes and civilian jobs, proud that 
they have helped their country when 
their country needed them. Upon deac- 
tivation, the division will once again re- 
turn to duty in the Wisconsin National 
Guard. 

As the 32d Division passed in review 
yesterday my heart was filled with pride 
in being a Representative of the great 
State of Wisconsin. These Wisconsin 
men have made a great sacrifice during 
the past 10 months. Their spirit and 
their devotion to our country could be 
felt by everyone witnessing the cere- 
mony. Although the actual founding 
date of the 32d Division was 45 years ago 
yesterday, the 32d Diyision is a proud 
division whose lineage goes back even 
before its formal organization as the 
32d Division in 1917. The spirit and 
pride of this division can be traced back 
to the famous Wisconsin Iron Brigade 
of the Civil War. These Wisconsin men 
have established a combat reputation 
second to none. Although it was not 
necessary for them to engage in combat 
during the present tour of duty, the Red 
Arrow Division attained the status of a 
Strac division in record time. 

During the review, a narrator covered 
the history and introduced each of the 
units as it passed the reviewing stand. 
Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
I include at this point in the Recorp the 
complete narration used during this his- 
toric review at Fort Lewis yesterday and 
also the speeches by the Honorable Cyrus 
R. Vance, Secretary of the Army, and 
Maj. Gen. Herbert A. Smith, command- 
ing general of the 32d Division. The 
narration and these two speeches follow: 
Review NARRATION AND SPEECHES BY SECRE- 

TaRY VANCE AND Mas. GEN. HERBERT A. 

SMITH, COMMANDER OF 32D DIVISION 

Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, 
neighbors, friends, and family members. 

You have joined us on a most significant 
occasion. 

As you know, this is our farewell review. 
This is the last time we'll all be together as 
a division on active duty. 

This day also marks our 45th anniversary. 
It is our organization day—yes, our birth- 
da 

L your narrator, am Lt. Col. Herbert L. 
Krueger. I'll be with you to tell you about 
the division and our program for today. 


July 19 


Now, let’s all get in step with this great 
unit—the Red Arrow Division—as we hear 
a selection from the 32d Division Band. 

Wisconsin’s 32—13,000 strong—is a Na- 
tional Guard division from 72 Wisconsin 
communities, 

For more than 9 months now it has added 
its strength to the Nation’s military might. 
This is one of the divisions of the “crisis” 
Army. It was called to active duty on Oc- 
tober 15, 1961, during the height of the Berlin 
crisis. 

Today, as the Red Arrow Division passes 
in review, you can see that might. Here are 
men trained in 50,000 military skills. Yes, 
in this modern Army with all the weapons 
of the arsenal, it is man who is the ultimate 
weapon. 

These are men called from various civilian 
pursuits to prevent a war. Called with them, 
in all echelons of the military, were more 
than 142,000 others. 

The men with the Red Arrow patch on 
their shoulder are successors and trustees of 
one of the greatest combat records of any 
division in American military history. 

Fame of the Red Arrow Division spreads 
from the steaming jungles of the far South 
Pacific to the historic battlegrounds of 
France. The battle streamers that fly from 
the unit colors go back further. For here 
are the lineages of the volunteer infantry 
regiments of Wisconsin that made up the 
famed Iron Brigade of the Civil War. 

This proud unit has been known as the 
32d since July 18, 1917. It was General 
Order 101 issued by the War Department 
in 1917 that brought the 32d together from 
National Guard units of Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

All this took place while the Guardsmen 
were on active duty at Fort MacArthur at 
Waco, Tex. 

In its first battle call, the 32d was sent 
to France as part of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces of World War I. 

This was where the division earned the 
fearful name—‘“Les Terribles“ the terrible 
ones. This is where the Red Arrow itself was 
born—tright off the operations map. 

Here today are the battle streamers from 
Haute-Alsace, Aisne-Marne, Oise-Aisne, and 
Meuse-Argonne—the campaigns in which 
2,915 men of the Red Arrow were killed in 
action and 10,447 men wounded. 

After World War I the division was re- 
organized as the Wisconsin and Michigan 
Nation Guard unit. 

Hence, the words of the 32d Division 
March: 


“Look out! Look out! 
Here comes the Thirty-second 
The mighty Thirty-second 
The fighting Thirty-second. 
Look out! Look out! 
They led the way in France 
Red Arrows never glance 
Though hell burn in advance! 
Yea! On, Wisconsin; On, Wisconsin 
Michigan, My Michigan 
We fight for liberty 
For justice and equality 
We are the Badgers and Wolverines.” 


These Badgers and Wolverines were called 
to duty again—October 15, 1940, when Europe 
was at war and the world and America ill at 
ease. 

This date — October 15—is a memorable 
date, too, in the history ot the division. For 
it was the first time that full 32d was first 
formed; it was called to active duty on an- 
other October 15, 1940; and October 15, 1961, 
it was called again. 

It was this 1940 call that was the beginning 
for the Red Arrow Division of the greatest 
test in American military history. 

This time, the battle call came and sent 
it to the South Pacific where the division’s 
tradition was maintained, for it again pierced 
every line it faced. 
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This was the gallant story at Buna, Saidor, 
Aitape, Leyte, and Luzon. 

This was the division that was the first to 
be airborne into combat; 

The first U.S. Army division to fight an 
offensive action against the Japanese in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

The division in World War II had 654 days 
in combat—more than any U.S. division in 
any war. 

In all these days there were 11,500 Purple 
Hearts for Red Arrow men. 

The division was deactivated in Japan at 
the end of February 1946. Just over 8 
months later it was reorganized a second 
time—this time as the National Guard unit 
from Wisconsin alone. 

From 1946 to 1959 it carried the old tri- 
angular components of an Infantry division. 
Since February 15, 1959, it has been a pen- 
tomic division—built around the five battle 
groups of Infantry. 

As a National Guard division it always has 
been a force being constantly readied for use 
in the continuing battle for peace and 
freedom. 

This task of being ready—combat ready— 
became our mission at Fort Lewis. It was 
to be done in the shortest possible time. 

We did that job in 3 months’ training. 
Never had an activated unit reached such 
a high state of readiness in so short a time. 

On February 15, 1962, this 32d Division, 
the Red Arrow Division, became a unit of 
the Strategic Army Cor, trac. 

This position in the Nation’s elite ready 
force—capable of being deployed at a mo- 
ment’s notice anywhere in the world—came 
to a division well prepared for its active 
duty mission. 

Ladies and gentlemen—our farewell review 
is about to begin. 

Shortly, the buglers will sound “Attention” 
and the band will give The Adjutants Call.” 

This age-old Army ceremony is striking 
indeed. Here, on active duty, the Wisconsin 
men can think back to those encampments 
at Camp McCoy, Wis., where each year the 
ceremony is part of our period of active 
duty for training. 


THE COMMANDER OF TROOPS AND STAFF MOVES 
ON THE FIELD 


The commander of troops for this memor- 
able occasion is Brig. Gen. Francis F. 
Schweinler, who is commanding general of 
the 32d Division Artillery. 

General Schweinler joined the 32d as a 
private in 1924 and was commissioned 9 
years later. In World War II he com- 
manded a tank destroyer battalion in the 
Pacific. He has been with the division since 
1949 and has commanded an artillery bat- 
talion, battle group of infantry, served as 
assistant division commander. 


Adjutant. Bring your commands to pre- 
sent arms. 

(Band sounds honors for commander of 
troops.) 


The band has sounded honors for the 
commander of troops, General Schweinler. 

(Adjutant reports to commander of troops 
and takes his post with commander of 
troops’ staff.) 

The adjutant general now joins the com- 
mander of troops’ staff. 

Commander of troops. Bring your com- 
mands to order arms. 

(Commander of troops and staff change 
positions.) 

Reviewing party takes post on reviewing 
stand (Secretary Vance, Representative 
Laird of Wisconsin, Lieutenant General Ryan, 
and Major General Smith.) 

Commander of troops. Bring your com- 
mands to present arms. 

(Band sounds honors for reviewing 
officer.) 

The honors have been sounded for the 
reviewing officer, the Honorable Secretary 
of the Army Cyrus Vance. 
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Commander of troops. Bring your com- 
mands to order arms. 

(Secretary of the Army and General 
Smith get into jeep to troop the line.) 

The reviewing officer, Mr. Vance, is joined 
by Maj. Gen. Herbert A. Smith, command- 
ing general of the 32d Red Arrow Division, 
and the Commander of Troops, General 
Schweinler, for inspection of the command— 
known familiarly as “trooping the line.” 

General Smith, who has 42 years’ service, 
commands the division he joined as a pri- 
vate in 1919. During World War II he was 
a battalion and regimental commander with 
the division during the bitter battles of 
the South Pacific. 

After the war he commanded the 127th 
Infantry Regiment and received his star as 
a brigadier general in 1956. He served as 
assistant division commander until July 
1960, when he took command of the divi- 
sion—the only division he had ever served. 

His division came to Fort Lewis with 
close to 10,000 men—citizen-soldiers who 
were a cross section of the Wisconsin 


economy. 
There were teachers, college students, 
farmers, engineers, skilled laborers, and 


people in the professional and management 
fields. 

To this force were added about 4,000 Re- 
servists to bring the division to full 
strength. These men—from 41 States— 
came from Army Reserve manpower pools. 

This is truly a division unique among 
Army units. In its ranks are 1,640 men 
who are college graduates, 453 certified 
teachers, 1,324 college students; 1,996 men 
in professional and management fields; 1,263 
farm operators; and 4,803 skilled laborers. 

The men from many communities cre- 
ated, in fact, a new community in Wash- 
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ington. Members of the division and their 
families who are here have a total “popula- 
tion” of more than 20,000. 

Starting on an intensified combat train- 
ing program in their first weeks on active 
duty, the division soon welded a team of 
modern Army caliber that was a credit to 
the Nation. 

Training was many things—an infantry 
squad on an escape and evasion course, firing 
missions of an artillery battery, long days on 
the ranges, classes on everything from hand 
grenades to first aid. 

This team advanced from company to bat- 
tle group and battalion level tests. Then 
combined arms work was incorporated into 
training and the big teams of infantry, artil- 
lery, and armor, plus support units went into 
action. 

This was the 32d at Exercise Bristle Cone in 
California—at brigade strength; at Exercise 
Mesa Drive at Yakima, Wash., at full divi- 
sion strength; at Exercise Sherwood Forest 
on the Olympic Peninsula, at task force 
strength. 

Commander of troops. 
decorated, center, march. 

We proudly take this moment to salute the 
distinguished men of the division, for their 
outstanding achievements over and above the 
normal call of duty. These men, for their 
superior job, will receive the Army Com- 
mendation Medal. 

Commander of troops. Sir, the persons to 
be decorated are present. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 
anthem. 

(Troops brought to order arms and parade 
rest, when reviewing officer starts to decorate 
each person.) 

The members of the Red Arrow Division to 
be decorated with the Army Commendation 
Medal for their service include: 


Persons to be 


the national 


Grade Name Army service Unit 
No. 
Colonel Richard J. Ballman 02051800 2/127th. 
Staff sergeant Robert H. Baus. NG 27937962 os 3/128th. 
August E. Bonge 6828666 | Co ©, 2/105th 
Major Walter E. C 01580745 | Hq, 782d Ord Bn. 
Staff sergeant Harold E. Dolan -| NG 55543861 | Hq Det, 32d Div Tn. 
Major edward E. Donovan 2 0735542 | Hq, 724th Engr Bn 
Specialist 4 Robert P. Flanagan --| NG 27850685 | Hq Co, 32d Inf Div. 
Captain Harlow C. Fuchs -i 0964733 | Hq, 732d Ord Bn. 
Ist lieutenant Thomas L. Geller. 25% H/H, 32d Inf Div 
Majo Richard C. Hanson 2 „ad ns Bn. 
Lieutenant colonel.. Thomas C. Helgeson x 02183770 | Hq, 32d Div Tn. 
Specialist 4. William M. Henhoeffer — BR 13703029 MI Det. 
Staff sergeant Darrel B. Hoff ---| NG 55514528 | Co O, 2/105th. 
Specialist 4. Robert J. Iglar__ m Jai , 32d Inf Div. 
Lieutenant co Philip A. Jenson i 0337152 | 32d Admin Co. 
8 Arthur J. Kessen Ha, 32d Inf Div. 
Chief warrant o Glenn C. King.. W 2004874 | H/H, 2/1 27th. 
Private, Ist class. Douglas J. Koslos BR 17507170 | 0/8. 2 th 
Captain. — Edgar J. Mauritz x 02264804 H/H, 2/ 27th. 
Sergeant, Ist class Albert J. Note NG 16005296 HA Go. ‘sa Inf Div. 
Captain obert E. Pownall 5 02103761 I Det. 
Lieutenant colonel_- Elmer D. Queram 01318476 | Hq, 32d Inf Diy. 
rgeant...--..--- Gerald R. Raddatz I| NG 27896941 | C/S, 2/127th. 
Colonel Donald P. Radde.. 5 0348479 | Ha, 32d Inf Div 
Specialist 4. James M. Ritter -| BR 17506049 | Co D, 3/ 27th. 
ao Arthur W. Scherbarth sea 02047815 | Hq, 135th Med Bn. 
Captain Walter F. Webber Hq & A, 732d Ord Bn. 
2d lieutenant. William J. Werner. 02307624 | 32d Admin Co. 
Captain $ 02283791 Led o. 
Staff sergeant NG 
Lieutenant co! 01825727 | Hq, DAISh, 


(The Secretary of the Army then presented 
the Legion of Merit to Maj. Gen. Herbert A. 
Smith, commanding general of the 32d Di- 
vision, and a special citation to Brig. Gen. 
Francis F. Schweinler, commanding general 
of the 32d Division, Artillery.) 

These men have done a notable job that 
commands of the attention of all. We, as 
you, are proud of their accomplishments and 
hail their high standard of duty [as those 
decorated return to their place to rear of 
reviewing stand]. 

The 32d Division achievement awards will 
be presented to other outstanding individuals 
at unit ceremonies. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the commanding 
general. 


General SmirH. Men of the 32d Division, it 
is my proud honor to present to you the 
Secretary of the Army, the Hon. Cyrus R. 
Vance. 

Secretary Vance. I consider it an excep- 
tional honor to visit the 32d Infantry Divi- 
sion at Fort Lewis and to express to you my 
own appreciation and that of the Depart- 
ment of the Army and of the Nation as you 
return to civilian life. 

You have heard and will rightly hear many 
such expressions from many different officials, 
but this expression comes from me and your 
comrades throughout the U.S. Army. 

The 32d Infantry Division has an illus- 
trious heritage. In World War I it pierced 
the Hindenburg Line. In World War I it 
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fought many long months in most arduous 
combat in the Pacific. Since World War II, 
it has been one of our strongest national 
guard divisions. Because of that strength, 
when the Nation required combat ready 
forces to be rapidly mobilized during the 
tense months of last fall, the 32d Infantry 
Division responded to the call. 

In a very short time, the 32d Infantry Di- 
vision was fully ready for commitment wher- 
ever needed. By this and other indications 
of our readiness, the resolye of the United 
States to fight, if necessary, to honor its com- 
mitments was demonstrated. It did not be- 
come necessary to fight. But in your train- 
ing and in the attainment of full combat 
readiness, you contributed immeasurably to 
our Nation’s cause. 

As you return to civilian life in Wisconsin 
and the rest of our land, as you return to 
your families and homes and jobs and again 
take up the threads of your interrupted lives, 
I want you to know that what you have done 
will not be forgotten, 

And as the 32d Infantry Division of the 
Wisconsin National Guard continues through 
the coming months and years as one of the 
highly ready elements of the Reserve Forces 
of this country, I am confident that the divi- 
sion will remain the model of professional 
competence, devotion to duty, and willing- 
ness to sacrifice that it has demonstrated it- 
self to be in the months that it was on active 
duty. 

To each of you and to your families who 
shared in the burdens you assumed, I wish 
to express again the gratitude and good 
wishes of the U.S. Army. 

Goodbye and good luck to each of you. 

Major General SMITH, Mr. Secretary, Con- 
gressman LarrD, and men of the 32d Division, 
in a few short days we shall turn the page 
on another episode in the illustrious history 
of this division. A history that actually goes 
back to the famous Iron Brigade of the Civil 
War but which began as a division 45 years 
ago today when the official order was issued 
creating the division at Camp Arthur, Tex. 

It seems particularly apropos that we 
should be able to hold this, our farewell re- 
view, on the 45th anniversary of our organ- 
ization day. 

For most of those who are returning to 
Wisconsin there will be other reviews on 
other fields but for the almost 4,000 men who 
joined us here at Fort Lewis from 41 separate 
States this will probably be my last oppor- 
tunity to tell you that your efforts and your 
accomplishments have contributed materially 
to the successful accomplishment of our 
missions. Assignment as individual replace- 
ments in a strange unit is never easy but, 
with few exceptions, you have accepted the 
situation and have performed in an exem- 
plary manner. Now although we may never 
serve together again, I am sure that the 
friendships you have made will remain with 
you and I want you to know that you will 
always find a warm welcome wherever and 
whenever “Red Arrow” men meet. 

To all of you, guardsmen and reservists 
alike, I want to say that, although you have 
not been called upon to fire a shot on the 
field of battle, you have made a material 
contribution to the welfare and safety of our 
Nation. By attaining a state of combat de- 
ployability in less time than had ever been 
accomplished before we strengthened the po- 
sition of our Government and possibly de- 
terred open hostilities, and in addition we 
have field tested the mobilization procedures 
of the Reserve components pointing out 
areas where remedial action is now being 
taken and proving to the world that our 
Reserve Forces are not paper soldiers but 
vital factors that must be reckoned with. 
For the successful accomplishment of these 
missions you are to be most heartily com- 
mended. 

The opportunity to command as fine a 
group of soldiers as this is a privilege ac- 
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corded to few and I am proud and deeply 
and humbly grateful. 

We leave active duty with our added 
knowledge and capabilities and with a new, 
wholesome, and fresh respect of the guards- 
man, reservist, and Active Army soldier, one 
for another. And now goodbye to many and 
God bless you all. 

(General Smith directs: “pass in review.“) 

This is the moment for 13,000 Red Arrow- 
men, These are the veterans of the Berlin 
crisis. These were among the first called 
when a nation faced an emergency. 

Their mission completed, they soon will 
return to their homes. In 3 weeks, their 
active duty obligation is over, but they re- 
turn to serve as their National Guard status 
is resumed. 

General Schweinler, commander of troops, 
leads the general staff of division, as the 
first to pass in review at this, the farewell 
review. 

Members of the general staff include Col. 
Donald Raddie, chief of staff; Lt. Col. Frank 
X. Mages, G-1, personnel officer; Lt. Col. 
Robert W. Getzloff, G-2, intelligence of- 
ficer; Lt. Col. Arthur Kessenich, G-3, opera- 
tions officer; Lt. Col. Elmer D. Queram, G-4, 
logistics officer; and the division adjutant 
general, Lt. Col. Philip Jenson. 

Now, let’s meet each of the units as they 
pass in review. 

The 32d Division band, which by all stand- 
ards is a most professional unit. Band- 
master CWO Frederick Mott is not alone as 
a bandmaster. The band, a Madison guard 
unit, has more than 20 members who are 
band directors in their own right. They 
do it professionally as high school music in- 
structors. The band has been one of 
the division’s main community relations 
groups—having played for thousands of per- 
sons in the Pacific Northwest and for Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s appearance in Seattle. 

The band will be before you for the entire 
program to furnish the martial music for 
this significant day. 

The unit marching before you now is the 
current class of the Wisconsin Military 
Academy—the 86-man officer training class 
of the Wisconsin National Guard. Capt. 
William K. Chipman, academy tac officer, 
commands the class for the review. Most 
of these men have been with the division 
during the active duty tour and after this 
special training period, a series of classes 
over the next year, and 2 more weeks at the 
1963 summer encampment—and the new 
second lieutenants will be commissioned. 
Since the academy was started 4 years ago 
a total of 169 men have been commissioned 
and are now serving as officers of the divi- 
sion. Who knows, in these ranks today may 
be a man who one day will command the 
Red Arrow Division. 

The combined unit passing before you 
now includes the 32d Division’s Headquar- 
ters and Headquarters Company of Milwaukee 
and the newest unit of the division—the 22d 
Military Intelligence Detachment. Lt. 
Adolph Mondl commands the unit in this 
review. Men of headquarters company 
form the staff section personnel of many 
staffs in division and all of the men in 
brigade headquarters. 

The military intelligence detachment is 
one of the Reserve units called in the 
October mobilization. It has been attached 
to the division since it came to Fort Lewis. 
Maj. Heinz Just commands the detach- 
ment that has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Red Arrow Division. We hall their 
selection, 

And now, here come the 32d Division's 
prime fighting forces, the versatile infantry- 
men—6,500 of them. 

Leading the infantry in today’s review is 
the 3d Battle Group, 127th Infantry. Units 
are from Milwaukee, Oak Creek, Watertown, 
Oconomowoc, Jefferson, and Hartford. 

Col. Roth Schleck commands the unit. 
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Among the many accomplishments of the 
unit during its tour of active duty was the 
testing of its companies in the new re- 
organized Army division, Units from Water- 
town and Oconomowoc trained at Hunter- 
Liggett military reservation in California to 
help Army leaders determine the composition 
of the new rifle company of the new division, 
designed to make the Army a better func- 
tioning fighting force. The men of the 3d 
Battle Group, 127th Infantry, were the 
ones the Army turned to when they needed 
combat-ready soldiers to put the new plan to 
the test. 

The next battle group in line is the Ist 
Battle Group, 127th Infantry, commanded 
by Col. Warren Bartels. 

The companies are from Appleton, 
Marinette, Green Bay, Oconto, Clintonville, 
and Neenah. 

Men of this battle group played an im- 
portant role in Exercise Mesa Drive. They 
were airlifted from this fleld to the Yakima 
Firing Center, giving the exercise a start 
that was realistic of combat conditions. 

A total of 64 sorties were flown each of 
3 days from May 7 to 9 to move the men 
and much of their equipment, 

The success of the operation showed how 
carefully the unit had planned its airlift 
procedures. 

It further proved that the Red Arrow 
Division could transport a mechanized, coin- 
bat ready task force into battle by air. 

Marching before you now are the men of 
the 2d Battle Group, 127th Infantry, com- 
manded by Col. Richard Ballman. 

He heads the units which make up the 
battle group that come from Oshkosh, 
Waupun, Ripon, Fond du Lac, Plymouth, and 
Beaver Dam. 

The highlight of training for this unit 
was their selection for Task Force Bristle 
Cone in March, The selection was based 
on company performances in the Army 
training tests. The battle group was trans- 
ported to the Mojave Desert by air and spent 
7 days in the joint Army-Air Force exercise. 

They learned an entirely new style of 
combat—desert fighting—which tested to the 
fullest all the basic combat skills they had 
learned through many years of drill in Wis- 
consin and at Fort Lewis. 

Colonel Ballman served as division chief of 
staff before changing command positions 
with Col. Donald Raddle. 

The troops approaching now are from the 
Ist Battle Group, 128th Infantry—the “Big 
One” of the Red Arrow Division. 

At the head of the unit is Col. William 
G. Kastner, the battle group commander. 

Units come from Eau Claire, Mondovi, 
Menomonie, Hudson, New Richmond, Ar- 
cadia, Rice Lake, Neillsville, and Chippewa 
Falls. 

This battle group has been the busiest of 
the division's five in recent months. When 
the Army picked the 32d to be the first di- 
vision to get counterinsurgency training, 
the men of the Big One were elected. They 
went through the snows and damp of the 
Mount Rainier training area. They were the 
main force of Task Force Robin Hood in a 
special mission at Mesa Drive, and they ended 
the division's excercise participation in the 
big Exercise Sherwood Forest, 

The troops of the 2d Battle Group, 128th 
Infantry, commanded by Col. Thomas J. 
Makal, are approaching now. 

These units are from Elkhorn, Whitewater, 
Baraboo, Monroe, Fort Atkinson, Beloit, 
Stoughton, and Platteville. 

This battle group, like all others, spent 
long hours in the field to turn out a highly 
trained team that could move, shoot, and 
communicate. 

The training involved in the Army Train- 
ing Tests concentrated on company maneu- 
vers and battle group tests that were the 
important tests of the division’s combat 
ready rating. 
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These are the division’s infantry units. 
They have worked hard to make themselves 
as well-trained as possible. They were a 
force ready, should they be needed at any 
time to protect the United States and its 
allies against aggression. 

Col. Gaylord Shepard commands the 32d 
Division Artillery, the big guns of the divi- 
sion, for this review. The artillery units 
come from the old 57th Artillery Brigade 
that served in the campaigns of France in 
support of 10 infantry divisions; 32d Divi- 
sion Artillery, as the headquarters has been 
known since World War II, is from White- 
fish Bay, a suburb of Milwaukee. 

Members of the Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Battery make up the staff sections 
and support for the 32d Division Artillery. 
The Headquarters Battery is commanded by 
Capt. Donald Van Pietersom, who leads the 
unit. 

Headquarters Battery can be called the 
nerve center of Division Artillery, because, 
like a human nervous system, it receives 
fragments of information from the other six 
battalions in Division Artillery and returns 
instructions to them. 

Most important of the battery’s 17 sections 
of specialized crews are the fire support co- 
ordination center, the meteorological sec- 
tion, and several radar sections. 

The 2d Howitzer Battalion, 120th Artil- 
lery, is commanded by Lt. Col. LeRoy N. Dan- 
jielson. Its units come from Wisconsin 
Rapids and Waupaca. Lineage of the 120th 
goes back to the days of the 57th Brigade, 
which it served in 1917. 

This battalion has two distinctions among 
Red Arrow artillery units. It is the only 
battalion to have an entire battery specially 
trained for counterinsurgency warfare, and 
it is the only entire artillery battalion which 
participated in Exercise Bristle Cone. 

Lt. Col. James E. Bliss leads his Ist How- 
itzer Battalion, 121st Artillery, a unit from 
River Falls, Stanley, and Eau Claire, Wis. 
Their unit crest carries the words “Catervae 
Ferreae” which means the Iron Brigade, its 
Civil War ancestor. 

This battalion was one of two in the 32d 
Division to receive self-propelled howitzers, 
the first in the division's history, in April. 
The weapons have added versatility and mo- 
bility to the artillery’s firepower. 

Lt. Col. Goodwin Johnston leads the men 
of the 2d Howitzer Battalion, 126th Artil- 
lery. The units, from Kenosha and Burling- 
ton, carry the lineages of the old Light Horse 
Squadron of the 1st Cavalry, Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard, created in 1880. Later, the 
cavalry regiment was converted and redesig- 
nated as the 126th Field Artillery and it 
earned its battle honors in the South Pacific 
in World War II. 

This battalion was the first 32d Division 
artillery unit to use an electronic computer 
to determine firing information. The in- 
strument, which costs $45,000, can assimilate 
gun and target coordinates, then determine 
correct howitzer elevation and deflection, 
plus proper fuse settings. 

The computer also can find information 
about air density, temperature, and wind 
velocity at various altitudes, and come up 
with the corrections needed for accurate ar- 
tillery fire. 

Here comes the unit that controls the 
largest weapon of the division—the Honest 
John rocket. This unit, the 3rd Rocket 
Howitzer Battalion of the 121st Artillery is 
commanded by Lt. Col. William K. Brown, 
who is leading the line of troops. The men 
all come from Milwaukee batteries. They 
have successfully launched four Honest John 
rockets during their active duty period. 
The unit also has the giant 8-inch howit- 
zers, which, like the big rocket, have an 
atomic capability. 

The battalion also won the artillery com- 
manders’ trophy for having the best athletic 
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and recreation program while on duty at Fort 
Lewis. 

The troops passing you now make up the 
2d Howitzer Battalion, 121st Artillery, and 
are commanded by Maj. John G. Sullivan. 

The battalion’s units come from Marsh- 
field and Abbotsford. 

This battalion spent a month on special 
duty on the main fort in March and Aprii, 
when they were hosts for the 6th Army 
rifle matches. 

This battalion, like all the others, com- 
pleted Army training tests at battery and 
battalion levels as part of their combat read- 
iness training. They fired live rounds from 
their 105-millimeter and 155-millimeter how- 
itzers in an ample artillery impact area at 
this fort. 

The last of the six artillery battalions to 
march past today is the Ist Howitzer Bat- 
talion of the 120th Artillery. This unit, 
made up of batteries from Stevens Point and 
Mosinee, is commanded by Maj. Robert O. 
Wildish. 

This is the other battalion, besides the Ist 
of the 121st, to receive self-propelled weap- 
ons. 

It also was the only artillery unit to be air- 
lifted with its equipment to Yakima for 
Exercise Mesa Drive. 

Its A Battery furnished the first how- 
itzer salute which Red Arrow artillerymen 
fired as a post honor guard. Battery A was 
commended as having the best mess-hall 
operation in the division. 

You have just seen the mighty infantry 
and artillery combat arms of the Red Arrow 
Division pass in review. 

Now you will meet the men of the Ist 
Medium Tank Battalion, 105th Armor. The 
tankers are commanded by Lt. Col. James 
J. Dehlinger, who is leading the unit in the 
review. 

These are the men who represent units 
from Wausau, Merrill, Rhinelander, Toma- 
hawk, Antigo, and Meford. 

The armor battalion is the essential mobile 
striking force for the division. This is the 
unit that was so effective in the attack mis- 
sions in Exercise Mesa Drive. 

The battalion is equipped with the M-48 
tank, which carries the lethal 90-millimeter 


gun. 

When teamed with infantry and supported 
by artillery, here is one of the most effective 
forces of an infantry division. 


THE 2D RECONNAISSANCE SQUADRON, 105TH 
CAVALRY 


Here is the 32d Division’s reconnaissance 
squadron—the 2d Reconnaissance Squadron 
of the 105th Cavalry. 

Maj. Clarence DeCremer is in command 
of the four highly mobile troops, which serve 
as the eyes and ears of the division. 

Because of the unit's capability with 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, and 
wheeled vehicles, reconnaissance troops often 
were used as the opposing forces for major 
division tests. 

In their role as aggressors they spent long 
hours in the field and know the training 
areas of Fort Lewis like no other unit. 

Troops of the squadron participated in the 
two major exercises, Bristle Cone and Mesa 
Drive. The unit was cited at Mesa Drive for 
its ability to capture aggressors. 

Troop B was trained as a counterinsur- 
gency force and trained at Rainier Park and 
participated in Exercise Sherwood Forest. 

THE 724TH ENGINEER BATTALION 

Here are the “Men of the North”—the 
724th Engineer Battalion commanded—and 
led today—by Lt. Col. Frank J. Missinne. 

With its bridgebuilding skills, its road- 
construction ability, and other resourceful 
arts, the engineer battalion helps get the 
division where it’s going. 

Units of the battalion hail from Superior, 
Ashland, Hayward, Phillips, Hurley, and 
Spooner. 
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At Fort Lewis they have trained with the 
most complex and modern Army equipment 
available. 

They have provided invaluable support for 
numerous missions, including the 
three major divisional exercises. 

These marchers wearing the bright orange 
scarves are as important a support unit as 
any in the division. 

These are the men of the 132d Signal 
Battalion, commanded by Lt. Col. Russell 
Sesto. 

Their responsibility is to make it possible 
for troops that move and shoot to com- 
municate. Every time a division moves in 
the field, the signal battalion must tear 
apart and replace a telephone system vast 
enough to serve a city of 5,000 inhabitants. 
They also operate a system of field radio 
communications equally vast. 

The signal battalion also operates a photo 
laboratory that supplies the division with 
pictures for many purposes, including aerial 
intelligence photos, news photos and photos 
for official records. 

The 32d Aviation Company, aproaching 
now, provides important reconnaissance sup- 
port to the division, as well as operates the 
helicopters that carry officials from place to 
place on the field of battle and carry mes- 
sages swiftly to rear areas. 

The aviation personnel can also make heli- 
borne operations of limited scale, and can 
air-drop food and troops into isolated areas. 

You will see them in action shortly, when 
21 of their planes fly by in close formation. 

Col. Donald J. Mackie, commander of 32d 
Division trains, leads the trains units, which 
provide the division with its support ele- 
ments of transportation, ordnance, medical, 
quartermaster, and administration. Trains 
headquarters is a Madison unit. 

All these essential services keep the com- 
bat arms an effective force. 

Let’s meet them as they parade before 
you. 

Lt. Col. Frank J. Kloiber leads the 232d 
Transportation Battalion with units from 
Oak Creek, Madison, Portage, and Berlin 
( 5 BER-lin) (Berlin, Wis., that 
is 


With its truck company and the carrier 
companies, the unit can move parts of the 
division in both tactical and administra- 
tive moves. The truck company alone has 
traveled more than a million miles in car- 
rying out its division functions. 

Lt. Col. Arthur E. Wagner leads the 732d 
Ordnance Battalion, a unit that traces its 
history back to the Tomah Guard, organized 
in 1884. The unit now includes both Tomah 
and Mauston and is unique among Army 
ordnance battalions because many of its 
members are full-time employees at the 
main ordnance facilities of the Wisconsin 
National Guard. 

The division medical support unit, the 
135th Medical Battalion, is commanded by 
Maj. John A. Arkins and includes companies 
from Milwaukee and Racine. The unit car- 
ries all the campaign streamers of the divi- 
sion, having served with divisional units in 
World Wars I and II. In the Papuan cam- 
paign the 135th gained the distinguished 
unit citation. 

Coming next is a march formation com- 
prised of three important division trains 
units. 

The men wearing tan scarves are the men 
of 32d Quartermaster Company, whose job 
is to keep the division supplied with ra- 
tions, gas, and clothing. The company comes 
from Janesville. 

The black-scarf wearers are the men of 
Milwaukee’s 32d Administration Company, 
the men who do most of the division’s paper- 
work and also staff such sections as the 
finance office, personnel, postal, judge ad- 
vocate, and replacement secti 4 

Wearing blue infantry scarves are mem- 
bers of Division Trains’ Headquarters and 
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Headquarters Detachment, which provides 
the personnel of the operational staff. The 
band which has performed during this re- 
view is included within this trains unit. 

Overhead, you will see the 32d Aviation 
Company's fly-by, which concludes our re- 
view. The 21 planes you see include 12 
L-19's, 2 L-20's, and 7 H-23’s, a representa- 
tive sampling of the division's air capability. 

Lt. Col. John Sarko, division aviation of- 
ficer, leads the fly-by. Col. Sarko was in the 
historic class which opened the Army avia- 
tion function. 

Today, our Red Arrow Division is saying 
“farewell” to Fort Lewis, for soon we will 
leave. It is also “farewell” to active duty; 

But not “farewell” to the defense of the 
United States and its allies, for when the 
division returns to Wisconsin, it will resume 
its vitally important role in the Army Na- 
tional Guard, training in 72 Wisconsin com- 
munities, proving that the citizen-soldier 
gives America a powerful force for peace. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. May (at the 
request of Mr. HALLECK), for the re- 
mainder of this week, on account of ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Lrsonati, for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BECKWORTH, for 10 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter. 
eg Kina of Utah, for 15 minutes, to- 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 25 minutes, on 
Wednesday, July 25. 

Mr. Nrx (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Dowe Lt), for 90 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. GoopELL (at the request of Mr. 
DERWINSKI), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lamb, for 45 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Harpy (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
DoweEL.), for 20 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DERWINSKI, for 15 minutes, today, 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hoeven to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jonunson of Wisconsin to revise 
and extend the remarks he made in the 
Committee of the Whole today and in- 
clude a chart and extraneous matter. 

Mr. Quiz to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
TRE tođay and include extraneous 
matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McDoweELL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Monacan. 

Mr, MULTER. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and a con- 
current resolution of the Senate of the 
following titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. 1161. An act to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1192. An act to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act with respect to limitations on the 
leasing of coal lands imposed upon railroads; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 1307. An act to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court 
for the eastern district of Washington, 
southern division, and to waive section 142 
of title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Washington, southern division, 
holding court at Richland, Wash.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2399. An act to provide for the E 
lishment of the Frederick Douglass home as 
a part of the park system in the National 
Capital, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2568. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1950, to extend the regulatory au- 
thority of the Federal and State agencies 
concerned under the terms of the Conven- 
tion for the Establishment of an Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, signed 
at Washington, May 31, 1949, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

S. 2690. An act for the relief of Mona Mc- 
Isaac Downey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8. 2763. An act for the relief of Marie 
Karoline Dollar and Alex Peter Pedersen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2869. An act to amend chapter 31 of 
title 38, United States Code, to afford addi- 
tional time during which certain veterans 
blinded by reason of a service-connected 
disability may be afforded vocational re- 
habilitation training; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 2916. An act to change the names of the 
Edison Home National Historic Site and the 
Edison Laboratory National Monument, to 
authorize the acceptance of donations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3109. An act to amend chapter 17 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to au- 
thorize hospital and medical care for peace- 
time veterans suffering from noncompensable 
service-connected disabilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 3152. An act to provide for the nutri- 
tional enrichment and sanitary packaging of 
rice prior to its distribution under certain 
Federal programs, including the national 
school lunch program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

S. 3279. An act for the relief of Yet Gee 
Moy (Tsze Woo Lal) and Mee Sen Moy (Sau 
Ming Lai); to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

S. 3408. An act to establish in the Library 
of Congress a library of musical scores and 
other instructional materials to further edu- 
cational, vocational, and cultural opportuni- 
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ties in the field of music for blind persons; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

S. 3431. An act to consent to the amend- 
ment of the Pacific Marine Fisheries com- 
pact and to the participation of certain 
additional States in such compact in accord- 
ance with the terms of such amendment; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution establish- 
ing the Commission on Art and Antiquities 
of the Capitol, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to designate No- 
vember 4 to 10, 1962, as National Country 
Music Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 1824. An act to create an additional 
judicial district for the State of Florida, to 
be known as the middle district, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 18, 1962, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Leslie M. Paterson, Janet Paterson, and Mary 
Paterson; 

H.R. 7369. An act for the relief of Gerda 
Godin; and 

H.R.11131. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, July 20, 
1962 at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2325. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend and clarify the reem- 
ployment provisions of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee of Armed Sery- 
ices. 

2326. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of June 
27, 1952, regarding nationals born of Amer- 
ican Samoan parents”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2327. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the court's opinion in the case of Galen H. 
Clark Packing Company, Inc., v. The United 
States, Congressional No. 5-55, pursuant to 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code, and House Resolution 230, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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2328. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the court’s opinion in the case of Catalina 
Properties, Inc., v. The United States, Con- 
gressional No. 12-60, pursuant to sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States Code, 
and House Resolution 235, 86th Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2329. A letter from the Director, Congres- 
sional Liaison Staff, Agency for International 
Development, Department of State, trans- 
mitting the report on contingency fund use 
as of June 30, 1962, pursuant to section 
451(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 2321. An act to en- 
courage and aid the development of re- 
constructive medicine and surgery and the 
development of medicosurgical research by 
authorizing the licensing of tissue banks in 
the District of Columbia, by facilitating 
antemortem and postmortem donations of 
human tissue for tissue bank purposes, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2007). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of the rule XXII, pub- 
lic bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 12611. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from the highway use tax in the case of 
certain trucks and other vehicles which are 
used primarily for hauling unprocessed farm 
and forest products from their place of pro- 
duction to market or mill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12612. A bill to provide for the abate- 
ment of certain penalties and interest 
otherwise payable with respect to the high- 
way use tax in the case of certain motor 
vehicles used primarily for hauling un- 
processed farm and forest products from 
their place of production to market or mill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 12613. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
scheduled personal and corporate income 
tax reductions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Texas: 

H.R. 12614, A bill to increase from 8600 
to $800 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
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a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H.R. 12615. A bill to designate the lake 
formed by the Walter F. George lock and 
dam, Alabama and Georgia, as “Lake Chat- 
tahoochee”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 12616. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide addi- 
tional deductions and exemptions for the 
expenses of medical care of persons 65 years 
of age and over; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 12617. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 12618. A bill to amend section 4142 
(relating to the definition of radio and tele- 
vision components) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 

H.R. 12619. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to extend the time with- 
in which certain Federal-State agreements 
may be modified to give noncovered State 
and local employees under the divided re- 
tirement system procedure an additional op- 
portunity to elect coverage; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12620. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Allegheny Railroad 
National Historic Site in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 12621. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the first 
$50 per month of earned income shall not be 
taken into account in determining an indi- 
vidual’s need for old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12622. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit contingent 
fees for lobbying; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 12623. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act so as to authorize the President 
to establish boards to resolve jurisdictional 
disputes in the air transportation industry, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 12624. A bill to amend the act of 
July 5, 1946, so as to prohibit the sale in 
the United States of articles of fareign manu- 
facture bearing certain trademarks, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 12625. A bill to amend the tort claims 

procedure of title 28, United States Code, 
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so as to afford a remedy in cases in which 
agencies of the United States issue public 
statements which libel or slander persons or 
misrepresent subject matter involved in in- 
vestigations or proceedings conducted by 
such agencies; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12626. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a new fish hatchery on or near 
the Cumberland River in the eastern part of 
the State of Kentucky; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 12627. A bill to amend the act of July 
5, 1946, so as to prohibit the sale in the 
United States of articles of foreign manu- 
facture bearing certain trademarks, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 12628. A bill to provide additional 
funds under section 202(a)(4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959, and to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, in order to provide low 
and moderate cost housing both urban and 
rural, for the elderly; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12629. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy to 
research and develop an integrated, opera- 
tional science to win the nonmilitary part of 
the global struggle between freedom and 
communism and to train Government per- 
sonnel, private citizens, and foreign students 
in this science; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr, FULTON: 

H. Con. Res. 504. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ar- 
rangements be made for the viewing within 
the United States of certain films prepared 
by the U.S. Information Agency; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 12630. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Geneva H. Trisler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 12631. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Virginia Young (also known as Anna Vir- 
ginia Young Shuk Yin); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


389. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Ohio Bell, Chicago, II., relative to a redress 
of grievance relating to rights under the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Senator Dodd Nominates Former HEW 
Secretary Ribicoff for U.S. Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 


Senator Dopp, added great dignity to the 
recent State convention of Connecticut 
Democrats when he placed before the 
convention the name of another distin- 
guished public servant, the Honorable 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, for the nomination 
of U.S. Senator. 

Recognizing as I do the quality and 
loyalty of service rendered the State of 
Connecticut, and the Nation, by both 
Senator Dopp and former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Ribicoff, 
and confident that Mr. Ribicoff will, in 


January, join Senator Dopp in the U.S. 
Senate, I take pleasure in asking per- 
mission to extend my remarks, to include 
Senator Dopp’s nominating speech in be- 
half of Mr. Ribicoff. 

The speech follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp IN 
PLACING IN NOMINATION FOR THE U.S, SEN- 
ATE THE NAME OF ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1962 
Fellow delegates, fellow Democrats and 

friends, I am happy to be here at this con- 

vention and to join with you as we adopt 
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the principles and select the candidates that 
will lead us to a great victory in November. 

We assemble today as working members of 
the Democratic Party, as the representatives 
of 400,000 Connecticut Democrats, to dis- 
charge our most important trust, the choos- 
ing of candidates to represent our party and 
to serve the people of our State. 

The scene before us has all the trappings 
of a festive occasion and well it should, for 
we come here in celebration as well as in 
dedication. 

But beneath the banners and the bands, 
the slogans and the signs, there is the solemn 
fact that at this moment we are at the very 
heart of the democratic process. 

All of our daily efforts as Democrats, all 
the meetings, the caucuses, the debates, the 
rallies, all lead us to this convention, when 
we select a handful of men and women whom 
we put forward to govern a free people. 

And so we come once again to this familiar 
hall, the scene of so many previous gather- 
ings, fully aware that as we choose a US. 
Senator today, we are choosing not just for 
ourselves, or for our party, or even for our 
State. We are choosing for our country, and 
in a larger sense we are choosing for the fu- 
ture of free government; for in the end free 
government will survive or perish on the 
merits of the candidates produced by our 
political system, 

It is an index of the vitality of our party 
and the rightness of our cause that at past 
conventions we have given to the people 
many leaders of whom we are justly proud. 
And we have in our ranks today many who 
I believe could serve in the U.S. Senate with 
distinction. 

Among these one name stands preemi- 
nent; one fame commands universal recog- 
nition; one brilliant record of achievement 
shines across the years; one image casts its 
mighty shadow across this hall, across this 
State, and indeed across this Nation. 

That name, that fame, that record, that 
image belong to a man whom we have hailed 
again and again as our spokesman, our 
standardbearer, our Governor, our leader— 
Abe Ribicoff. 

We may say of Abe Ribicoff what Franklin 
Roosevelt once said of Al Smith, that the 
best argument for this man is the man him- 
self. 

You know the man and you know his 
record. 

You have followed his public career for 
a score of years. You have shared in the 
successes and the accomplishments he has 
achieved for our party and our people. 

You remember him as a legislator, as a 
judge, as a Congressman—earnest, studious, 
probing the question of social justice, mas- 
tering the art of government, forming a 
public philosophy, earning the public favor. 

You remember him as the dynamic, tire- 
less campaigner upon whom in 1954 we 
staked the future of our party, a campaigner 
who led us out of the shadows of defeat and 
on to a great triumph. 

You remember him as the new Democratic 
Governor, working with a Republican cabi- 
net and a Republican house, striving, with 
patience, with statesmanship, to bring to- 
gether people of different views to advance 
the progress of our State. 

You remember him as the man of action 
who took command when hurricanes and 
floods ravaged our State and threatened the 
very survival of many of our communities, 
who organized the gigantic task of relief, 
who charted the course of recovery, who 
built upon the ruins a better, a stronger, a 
safer State. 

You remember him as the chief executive 
who had the courage to enforce our high- 
way safety laws and who, when told that his 
policy was alienating thousands of voters, 
responded that if he could save the life of 
one child, of one mother, of one family pro- 
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vider, he would gladly pay the price of politi- 
cal disfavor, whatever the cost might be. 

You remember him as the candidate who 
in 1958 received from the people the greatest 
personal tribute in the history of our State; 
as the architect of the greatest political vic- 
tory ever achieved by our party, a victory 
which made the Democratic Party the 
majority party of Connecticut, a victory 
which breathed life into our organization in 
towns where it had lain dormant for a cen- 
tury, a victory which gave to countless Con- 
necticut Democrats an opportunity for public 
service which had heretofore been denied 
them. 

You remember him as the reformer who 
achieved goals which had been sought after 
for 50 years, the reform of our courts, the 
abolition of county government, the stream- 
lining of the executive branch of our State 
government. 

You remember him as the builder who 
launched our State’s most comprehensive 
highway building program, who authored 
countless programs for expanding services to 
our people for education, for health, for em- 
ployment, for well-being. 

You remember him as the statesman to 
whom President Kennedy turned as his first 
Cabinet selection. 

You remember him as the humanitarian 
who, next to the President himself, has been 
the principal spokesman in America for those 
who cannot speak for themselves—for our 
schoolchildren, for our aged, for our needy, 
for our sick, for all who are helpless. 

We in the Congress know this man as the 
leader who has successfully led the fight for 
legislation to expand and improve social se- 
curity, to improve our health facilities and 
nursing homes, to clean up our polluted 
streams and rivers, to care for the needy 
children of our unemployed, to lay the 
groundwork for the nationwide growth of 
educational television. 

We know him as the pioneer who set up 
the first comprehensive Federal program to 
combat juvenile delinquency, who estab- 
lished the largest refugee program ever un- 
dertaken in this country in order to assist 
those freedom-loving Cubans who have fied 
from Castro’s Communist regime. 

We know him as the administrator of a 
huge Government department, who has 
taken more progressive steps in the field of 
civil rights and equal opportunity for all 
than any of his predecessors. 

In his position in President Kennedy's 
Cabinet Abe Ribicoff has formulated the 
policy and laid the groundwork for the next 
great steps forward toward the New Frontier. 

He knows that it is in the Congress of 
the United States that the fate of these pol- 
icies will be decided. That is why he seeks 
the office for which I nominate him today. 

We need him in the Senate. We need him 
as a powerful advocate of the measures 
which he himself has designed and brought 
forward. 

We need his qualities of leadership; the 
vigor and drive that have characterized his 
career; the genius for organization that we 
have seen in the State house and in Wash- 
ington; the flair for innovation that is his 
trademark; the capacity to bring conflicting 
men and clashing opinions together to serve 
a common cause; the gift of inspiring public 
confidence, which is the basis of all political 
leadership. 

Abe Ribicoff deserves this nomination. 

He deserves it because he has been a win- 
ner for our party. 

He deserves it because he is the architect 
of the political revolution which transformed 
the Democratic Party from the minority to 
the majority in Connecticut. 

He deserves it because he offers the people 
of our State a breadth of experience, a height 
of achievement, and a depth of understand- 
ing which no other candidate can match. 
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He deserves it because from his first elec- 
tion to the State legislature to his last elec- 
tion to the governorship he has demonstrat- 
ed that he enjoys the confidence of the 
Connecticut people to a degree unequaled 
in the history of our State. 

Public confidence—this is the touchstone. 

Woodrow Wilson once said: “The great 
voice of America does not come from the 
university. It comes in a murmur from the 
hills and the woods, from the farms, the fac- 
tories, and the mills—rolling on and gaining 
volume until it comes to us from the homes 
of the common people.“ 

Abe Ribicoff is trusted in the homes of 
Connecticut. He is trusted in the Halls of 
Congress. He is trusted in the White House. 

Let us once again declare our trust; let 
us once again enlist under the banner which 
has carried us so many times to victory; let 
us once again help this man to carry for- 
ward a career of public service that has 
given so much to our party, to our State, and 
to our country. 

I place in nomination for the office of U.S. 
Senator a very great American who has 
earned the honor which we give him today— 
Abraham A. Ribicoff. 


Statement in Support of H.R. 1056, To 
Provide Increased Annuities for 
Federal Retirees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement I submitted to 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee today on my bill H.R. 1056: 


STATEMENT BY HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER IN 
Support oF H.R. 1056, To PROVIDE IN- 
CREASED ANNUITIES FOR FEDERAL RETIREES 
BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
JULY 19, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to have this 
opportunity to set forth my ideas on the 
subject of annuities for retired Federal em- 
ployees, and to speak on behalf of my bill, 
H.R. 1056. 

The financial plight of many annuitants is 
very serious, as I am sure all of us here real- 
ize. I am confident that this subcommittee 
will favorably report a good bill, and that 
Congress will pass it. 

A strong argument can be made, it seems 
to me, that the whole Federal retirement 
program may be in need of careful review. 
As I will point out, much of this system is a 
hodgepodge of laws each designed to deal 
with a specific situation or to cover only cer- 
tain groups. Recent legislation shows very 
little system or internal consistency. A body 
of laws dealing with retirement is not likely, 
at best, to be very simple, but it does seem 
unnecessary that it should be quite as com- 
plex as that which now covers Federal 
retirees. 

By far the most important thing about 
the retirement system, however, is that it 
should be equitable, just, and adequate for 
the times. Unfortunately, the Federal pro- 
gram falls short of these objectives in many 
particulars. 

Many of these shortcomings are, perhaps, 
understandable. The Federal retirement 
system was established by the Civil Service 
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Retirement Act of 1920, and since that year 
more than 100 laws have been passed to 
amend, improve, and keep it as much up 
with the times as possible. 

There has been no general annuity in- 
crease since 1956, and this one applied only 
to future retirees. Furthermore, there has 
been no increase of any kind since 1958, and 
this one benefited only those who had retired 
prior to 1956. 

I am convinced that annuities now being 
paid to pre-1956 retirees are wholly in- 
adequate. It is for this reason that I intro- 
duced on the opening day of the first session 
of this Congress my bill, H.R. 1056. This 
measure would raise substantially, on a slid- 
ing scale, the benefits paid to these earlier 
retirees who, I think, may be feeling the 
greatest amount of economic pressure. 

My bill calls for an increase of 30 percent 
on the first $1,500 of every annuity now being 
paid to all who retired between 1920 and Oc- 
tober 1951. This percentage of increase 
would go down by 1 percent for each year 
for those who retired between October 1951 
and October 1956. Thus, for those who re- 
tired between October 1951 and October 1952, 
the increment would be 29 percent; between 
October 1952 and October 1953, 28 percent; 
and soon. The final category would include 
those retiring between October 1955 and Oc- 
tober 1956, and they would be entitled to a 
25 percent increase on the first $1,500 of their 
annuity. 

On any annuity in excess of $1,500 all of 
these pre-1956 Federal retirees would receive 
an increase of 10 percent. 

There are two limitations in my 
bill that would apply to all of these adjust- 
ments. The first is that no increase for any 
individual shall exceed $750 per year; the 
second is that no part of the increase shall 
be computed on any annuity purchased by 
voluntary contribution. 

My bill provides further that all annuity 
increases granted by it shall also result in 
additional benefits for survivors. It repeals 
the limitations placed on annuities under 
Public Law 84-369. 

Let me turn now to another bill under 
consideration by this subcommittee. I refer 
to HR. 10706. Its author, Representative 
OLSEN, my distinguished colleague from Mon- 
tana, has shown a keen interest, concern, 
and understanding of the problems of Fed- 
eral annuitants, and these qualities are re- 
flected in his bill. I should like to point out 
some of the features of this measure that I 
find appealing. 

An important provision of this bill would 
increase annuities of retirees and survivors 
by the same average percent of increase, as 
determined by the Civil Service Commission, 
as that granted to active Federal employees 
under the Classification Act the next time 
their pay is raised. Thereafter, on an an- 
nual basis, annuities would be adjusted to 
keep up with each rise of 1 percent or more 
in the cost of living, again as determined by 
the Civil Service Commission on the basis of 
the Consumer Price Index. 

It seems to me that this concept has much 
to be said for it. If this plan were to be 
adopted, the Government would automati- 
cally meet its obligations to Federal retirees 
in dollars, the purchasing power of which 
would remain constant. 

Perhaps the most interesting and thought- 
provoking idea in H.R. 10706 is the plan for 
the interchange of credits between the Fed- 
eral civil service retirement system and the 
retirement program under social security. 

As these two systems now operate it is 
possible for a person to have worked hard 
for many years, part of them under one 
plan and part under the other, only to dis- 
cover when his working days are over that he 
has inadequate retirement income under 
either system separately or both combined. 
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For example, if a person works for 2 years 
under social security and spends the rest of 
his career in Government, he gets no benefits 
at all from the money he and his employer 
in the private economy had paid into the 
old age and survivors insurance fund. 

Under Congressman OLSEN’s bill, however, 
these 2 years would not be lost. By paying 
into the civil service retirement fund an 
amount equal to the difference between what 
he paid under social security and what he 
would have paid had he been in the Federal 
service for those 2 years, this person would 
salvage both his time and his money. 

A related provision of this bill authorizes 
the transfer of Federal retirement credit to 
social security in those cases where a per- 
son has worked for the Government for fewer 
than the 5 years required to receive any 
benefits at all. This transfer of credit could 
take place whenever it could be demon- 
strated that it would favorably affect the 
employee's social security benefits. 

The need for increased annuities at this 
time is, I am sure, almost universally 
acknowledged. There has been no real ad- 
justment in these benefits since 1956 inas- 
much as the 1958 law applied only to those 
who had retired before the 1956 
amendments. 

There have been many changes in the 
economy in the past 6 years, but for the 
Federal annuitant they can be summed up 
by stating that the squeeze brought on by 
living on a fixed income in an increasingly 
expensive world has steadily intensified. 

First, the simple pleasures must be given 
up, then the small comforts and amenities 
of life; and finally, in too many cases, the 
necessities themselves must be compromised 
in an attempt to make ends meet. 

Surely, those who have given their work- 
ing years in long and loyal service to their 
Government are entitled at the very least to 
a life of dignity in retirement, free from the 
fears of severe financial pressures. 

Unfortunately, many do not enjoy even 
this minimal assurance, and I feel strongly 
that it is the responsibility of Congress, 
starting perhaps with this subcommittee, to 
provide the remedy. 

I urge, therefore, that this subcommittee 
move ahead as rapidly as possible in this 
important work. I urge that it report 
favorably a bill granting the substantial 
annuities much needed and much deserved 
by Federal retirees. 

I believe that my bill, H.R. 1056, is such 
a measure, and I believe that there is con- 
siderable merit in much of Representative 
OLSEN’S bill, H.R. 10706. 

It is my sincere hope that this subcom- 
mittee will give these bills its most earnest 
and thoughtful consideration. 


Russia: The Sacred Cow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
prepared for delivery in Cleveland, July 
20, an address titled “Russia: The Sacred 
Cow,” on the occasion of the observance 
in the city of Cleveland of Captive Na- 
tions Week, which President Kennedy 
proclaimed on July 13 and which is ob- 
served pursuant to Public Law 86-90, 
unanimously adopted by the 86th Con- 
gress. This observance is under the aus- 
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Pices of the Cleveland Council for Infor- 
mation on Communism. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
REcorD my address, which I will deliver 
in Cleveland tomorrow: 

Russia; THE SACRED Cow 


The third annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week comes at a time when the signs 
of failure, unrest, and disintegration are 
mounting within the Russian Communist 
empire. These signs point the way to a 
real crisis in the making—a harsh crisis the 
Russian ruling class will be required to face 
up to and a testing crisis that will demand 
wise, bold, and enlightened political deci- 
sions by the United States, as leader of the 
free world community, 

I offer no prediction as to the specific time 
when this coming crisis of test and decision 
will reach the boiling point, but I am con- 
fident the boiling point will come. 

The time may be short, certainly shorter 
than expected by the Soviet experts on the 
American scene. But now is the time when 
thoughtful Americans should examine the 
relationship of this coming crisis to our goal 
of peace with freedom and to identify the 
things we, as a nation, can and must do to 
stimulate and support the rising tide of hu- 
man expectation behind the imperial Rus- 
sian curtain. 

Let me quickly review what I consider to 
be the major signs which portend the boil- 
ing point of crisis in the struggle between 
the forces of human freedom and the forces 
of imperial Russian despotism. 

1. The economic and social order behind 
the imperial Russian curtain is now totter- 
ing from the shocks of deep-rooted and far- 
reaching failures of the Russian-dictated ag- 
ricultural economy. That system is failing 
to meet the basic food requirements of the 
many nations held within the empire, The 
recent Communist decree announcing a 30- 
percent increase in the cost of meats, milk 
products, and other consumer commodities 
is only one admission, but a significant ad- 
mission, of this failure. 

The directive of the Communist Central 
Committee to the collective farm workers in 
Kazakstan, the so-called virgin lands of the 
empire, carries an ominous that 
these non-Russian farmworkers must pro- 
duce the impossible or else. 

That directive admitted 50 percent of the 
farm equipment had fallen into a state of 
total disrepair and that nothing had been 
done in several years to put it in working 
order, with the harvesting of crops sched- 
uled for about 3 weeks from now, it appears 
as though the “or else” alternative is the 
only one the farmworkers in Kazakstan can 
give the Kremlin. 

Consumer commodities, particularly cloth- 
ing, are in critical short supply. Clothing 
now available is of very poor quality and 
priced well beyond the purchasing power of 
the exploited workers. 

Conditions in this regard are better in 
Moscow, the citadel of tyranny, which is open 
to Western eyes, but Western eyes are not 
allowed to see conditions in the captive non- 
Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. Outside the 
capital cities thereof. There conditions, ac- 
cording to reliable reports, are pitiful. 

Housing facilities throughout the entire 
U.S.S.R. continue to present a day-to-day 
crisis. Cramped living quarters apply to all 
except the elite—the 2 percenters of the 
party and the Government. 

The old problem of two families to every 
kitchen and six families to every bathroom is 
still par for the Russian living course. The 
people of the captive nations want to try a 
new living course—anything but the Russian 
course. 

The new workers’ manifesto issued by 
Khrushchev during the 22d Congress of the 
Communist Party admits all these failures 
and many more. 
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Admission of goals can, upon careful exam- 
ination, be an admission of failures. That 
manifesto boasts the Russian standard of 
living will catch up with the United States 
in 20 years if—and here is the catch—all the 
subjugated people will strain their chains to 
the breaking point, working for the cause 
of Russian communism. 

Khrushchey deceives himself and no one 
else if he believes the non-Russian people of 
the Soviet Union will strain at their chains 
to preserve the Empire or will endure that 
long the failures of the Russian-imposed 
social and economic system. 

2. Then there are many signs of political 
unrest, indeed not among the Russians, but 
surely among the non-Russian peoples in 
the captive nations who comprise the vast 
majority of the population of the U.S.S.R. 
and as well in the newly captive nations of 
central Europe. Some of those signs are as 
follows: 

Russian Communist propaganda organs 
have been working overtime making bois- 
terous claims of national independence for 
all the nations within the modern-day Rus- 
sian Empire. These claims appear in the 
daily newspapers made available by the state 
to the captive peoples. 

This same theme was repeated over and 
over again in the speeches before the 22d 
Communist Party congress, made by the pro- 
consuls to the captive nations, if these na- 
tions are, in fact, independent, why must the 
people therein be told over and over again 
that they are independent? The reason is 
obvious. 

They are not independent, and the Rus- 
slans are attempting to steamroller them 
into believing this myth. 

During the past year Nikita Khrushchev 
made what he called good-will tours to 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, and 
the Republics of old Turkestan. All his talks 
in these captive nations emphasized the 
themes of freedom and national independ- 
ence, which he argued were enjoyed by the 
captive peoples. 

Similar tours were made to Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria, where the same themes 
were propounded with small variations. One 
such variation ridiculed the habits and tem- 
perament of the Russian peasants, which he 
knew would strike a humorous and popular 
chord in the atmosphere of political tension 
which grips these captive nations. 

The Benny Goodman episode in Tiflis, 
Georgia, is a reliable index of how strong the 
national feeling runs in all the captive 
nations. 

The singer who accompanied the Goodman 
band on a tour of the U.S.S.R. made the 
horrible mistake of singing to the Georgians 
in the Russian language, the language of 
their oppressor. She was greeted by stomp- 
ing of feet, whistling, and shouting. Good- 
man saved the day, for himself and for 
American prestige, by calling an intermission, 
after which the soloist sang in English, “I 
Am Beginning To See the Light.” 

The response from the Georgian audience 
to that exercise in commonsense speaks 
volumes for the rising spirit of national 
patriotism in the non-Russian nations of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Anti-Semitism, in the form of organized 
campaigns, has raised its ugly head in the 
non-Russian nations of the U.S. S. R. There 
Communist puppet regimes are persecuting 
Jews for so-called crimes against the state, 
in public trials calculated to stir up an- 
tagonism among the captive peoples. 

The Russians are old hands at manufac- 
turing a scapegoat as a cover for their own 
imperial failures and inciting their victims to 


spend their pentup feelings of discontent on 


the manufactured scapegoat. 
The Jews have always been a favorite 
scapegoat of the Russians. Under the czars 
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the battle cry was “Kill the Jews—Save 
Russia.” 

The present wave of anti-Semitism within 
the U.S.S.R. is not new but is a reflection 
of serious internal unrest which the Russian 
Communist leaders cannot manage. Hitler 
had no monopoly on inciting racial hatred, 
as tyrants past and present have demon- 
strated. 

3. Then there are signs of stress and strain 
within the Red army expressing a well- 
founded lack of confidence in the dependa- 
bility, the loyalty of Red armed forces. Some 
of those signs need interpretation. 

Recently the Kremlin announced a reduc- 
tion in the draft age to 17 years. This could 
be read as a step to increase the manpower 
requirements of the Red army. 

However, this must be measured against 
the program of discharging senior officers 
and troops with many years of service from 
the Red army, about which Khrushchev has 
been doing much talking in recent years. 

Could it be that the Russian leaders feel 
compelled to rely on younger men in the 
army as a safer bet than reliance upon those 
older troops who have gained a glimpse of 
life in the West? Red army disloyalty to 
Moscow during the Hungarian freedom revo- 
lution shook the leaders in the Kremlin. 
Faced with growing internal problems and 
unrest they would obviously seek to reduce 
the vulnerabilities in the Red army. 

A change in command of the chief politi- 
cal commissar of the Red army has been 
made in recent months. All along the line 
the political commissars in that army have 
stepped up their activities. 

The organs of Russian propaganda report 
extensively on these changes. Calling for 
increased vigilance within the Red army es- 
tablishment, that is, vigilance against anti- 
party and antistate activity. Such activity 
must be mounting within the Red army, 
otherwise, why this new campaign of vigi- 
lance? 

The resumption of Russian nuelear tests 
was accompanied by a deluge of propaganda 
about the power and loyalty of the Red army. 
It is characteristic of the Russians to brag 
and boast about something they crave but 
do not have. 

Moreover, those tests were conducted for 
purposes of spreading fear inside the captive 
empire as much as spreading it outside the 
empire. 

The Red army has always survived on 
fear—fear of being shot from behind if it 
did not march into the face of enemy guns. 

President Kennedy made it clear that we 
meant business on Berlin—by asking and 
receiving from Congress new appropriations 
for national defense and by calling up ex- 
perienced units of the National Guard— 
faced as he was with the Russian ultimatum 
to get out or be driven out of Berlin. 

How suddenly Khrushchey changed his 
snarl to a smile on this issue. It is out of 
character for a Russian to back off when he 
believes he holds a winning hand. 

Khrushchev knows his armed forces are 
loaded with elements which will prove dis- 
loyal to Moscow in any showdown with the 
West. That is the real lesson learned from 
our standup position on the Berlin crisis. 
Sanity would permit us no other conclusion. 

4. Turning to the captive nations with a 
close geographical proximity to free Europe, 
the signs of social and economic decay are 
more easily discerned. 

In Poland a critical food shortage is ad- 
mitted by the Warsaw regime through its 
appeal to the United States for gifts of sur- 
plus food, i 

A nonexisting drought is. blamed for the 
food shortage but the real fault rests with a 
regime loyal to Moscow, draining the Polish 
people to, buttress the regime in the U.S.S.R. 
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The noose of tyranny is being tightened 
on Poland as Cardinal Wyzynsky fights back 
to defend the human rights of his people. 

Religious liberty as the key to political 
liberty is the burning issue in captive 
Poland. 

In Hungary shortages of food and con- 
sumer commodities are growing by the week. 

The Kadar regime has put feelers out to 
test their chances for a Washington hand- 
out—Tito style. 

Moscow is in no position to ease the ten- 
sion of shortages in Hungary which add to 
the political ferment of a people who know 
the power of popular revolt. 

Yugoslavia is passing through an economic 
crisis which Tito cannot survive, unless the 
United States rushes to his rescue. 

Draining the American Treasury of $214 
billion from 1949 to 1960, he exposed his 
secret alliance with Moscow when his plunder 
of our Treasury was restricted. 

Turning to Moscow in open appeal, he re- 
ceived a supply of the latest model Russian 
tanks but no help with his need for food 
grains or hard currency to meet his inter- 
national balance of payments. 

The rip tide of nationalism in Croatia, 
Macedonia, Slovenia, and Serbia haunt his 
precarious future. 

In East Germany the Russian system im- 
posed upon the people there has given the 
world a demonstration of bankruptcy. 

The men of Moscow rushed in to hold the 
line by erecting a despots wall in Berlin—to 
hide their shame and strengthen their chains 
of terror on the East Germans. 

Moscow can do nothing to bolster the shat- 
tered economy of East Germany. 

The Russian puppets there are being forced 
to turn to the people of free Germany in a 
quiet SOS. 

5. Looking to the Far East, the specter of 
famine on mainland China heralds the com- 
ing of a furious human storm in that quarter 
of the globe. 

After 2 successive years of famine the Pei- 
ping regime must now face a third successive 
year of widespread starvation—at a time 
when the false industrial economy of com- 
munism is grinding to a dismal halt. 

The great leap forward, demanded by Mao 
Tse-tung, has turned out to be a long fall 
into the dark well of Russian despotism. 

Against this background of trend and de- 
velopment behind the imperial Russian cur- 
tain, we must not fail to evaluate accurately 
the main stream of human development this 
side of the curtain as it has progressed since 
1946. 

The old empire in south and southeast 
Asia—the Near and Middle East have toppled, 
to be replaced by independent nations. 

In Africa the national independence move- 
ment is moving toward final victory as the 
few remainig colonial states face alternative 
of giving way to the new order of freedom or 
accepting the reality of violent revolutions. 

Viewing this trend in its totality we must 
conclude that the wave of the future is free- 
dom and national independence for all man- 
kind. 

It would be a tragic error to conclude that 
this wave of the future can be contained by 
the Russian imperialists. 

President Kennedy, in his address before 
the United Nations, predicted that the tidal 
wave of self-determination had not yet 
struck the Communist empire. 

All of us share with him the. conviction 
that it will strike the Communist empire. 
Confident as we are that nothing can hold 
back the final thrust of this powerful wave 
of human expectations. 

Against this background of trend and ex- 
pectation let.us examine the preparations 
made by our Government to advance the 
cause of peace with freedom and justice. 

The Congress, sensitive to these trends 
and mindful of the growing storm behind 
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the imperial Russian curtain, enacted Public 
Law 86-90 in 1959. That law, known to 
all as the Captive Nations Week resolution, 
introduced by the present Speaker of the 
House, JoHN McCormack, and myself, set 
forth the political requirements of peace 
worthy of the name. It recognized the dom- 
inant aspirations of people in all the captive 
nations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

It made a finding that those aspirations 
serve as a powerful deterrent to war of 
Communist aggression and hence one of 
our best hopes for a just and lasting peace. 

It pulled the camouflage of propaganda 
from the modern day Russian empire to ex- 
pose the plight of all—not a select few—of 
the captive non-Russian nations. 

It found that the vital security interests 
of the United States were served by keep- 
ing alive the desire of the captive nations 
for liberty and independence. Finally, it 
resolved to stand by the captive nations 
until all were free and independent. 

That action by Congress gave meaning 
and practical purpose to our traditional role 
as the citadel of human freedom in a world 
of revolutionary change. More than any- 
thing else it laid down the principles for 
a people's foreign policy as distinguished 
from foreign policy based upon expediency 
and vested interest. 

But the policy preparations in our De- 
partment of State are quite different from 
those voiced by Congress in Public Law 86- 
90. Here we must recognize that the Presi- 
dent of the United States carries the burden 
of setting foreign policy. That the Secre- 
tary of State advises on and carries out that 
policy. 

The Department of State is the agency of 
Government which, in practice, executes 
established policy. How then does the De- 
partment of State regard the findings of 
Public Law 86-90 and what relationship do 
those congressional findings have to estab- 
lished policy toward the captive nations? 

The record demonstrates that the official 
policy of our Department of State is in op- 
position to the findings of Public Law 86-90. 
This is documented by the letter written by 
Secretary Rusk dated August 22, 1961, to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
House on the question of House Resolution 
211 which calls for the establishment of a 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 

In that letter Secretary Rusk confirms the 
long existing doctrine of Russia—the sacred 
cow, which has regulated thought and action 
within the Department of State for many 
years. Secretary Rusk took open issue with 
Public Law 86-90 by claiming that Ukraine, 
Georgia, and Armenia were historic parts of 
the Russian state. 

I quote the exact words of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk: The President and I have 
both expressed the conviction that a final 
settlement of the problem of Berlin, of Ger- 
many, and of central Europe must take ac- 
count of the right of self-determination of 
the peoples concerned. However, the U.S. 
Government’s position is weakened by any 
action which confuses the rights of formerly 
independent people or nations with the 
status of areas, such as the Ukraine, 
Armenia or Georgia, which are traditional 
parts of the Soviet Union. Reference to 
these latter areas places the U.S. Government 
in the undesirable position of seeming to ad- 
vocate the dismemberment of a historical 
state.” 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Every one of the nations named by Secre- 
tary Rusk broke and rejected all future rela- 
tions with the Russian empire in 1917-18 
when they established their national inde- 
pendence. 

These are facts of official record which 
anyone interested can examine. The official 
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record is also clear that the Russian Com- 
munists under Lenin and Stalin restored 
the greater part of the old czarist empire by 
subversion, terror and wars of aggression be- 
tween the years 1918 and 1921. 

That is what Secretary Rusk now calls 
“the historic Russian state’”—turning his 
back on the once independent nations that 
broke away from Russian domination fol- 
lowing World War I. 

Even the Russian Communist leaders do 
not dare to call such great nations as 
Ukraine, Georgia, and Armenia a part of the 
historic Russian state. Time, and the de- 
mands of healthy nationalism, have forced 
the Russians to regard them as separate, 
Soviet republics—and Khrushchey even 
claims that those nations now enjoy their 
national independence under communism, 

The political heat in Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia during World War II forced Stalin to 
demand that both those nations be admitted 
to full membership in the United Nations. 

How does one justify Ukraine as a member 
of the U.N. if it is at the same time regarded 
by our State Department as a part of the 
so-called historic Russian state? Only the 
doctrine of Russia, the sacred cow, could 
tolerate such tortured reasoning. 

What is the origin of this doctrine which 
excludes truth and reality from any and all 
considerations of the Russian problem? 

It springs from the vested interests of the 
Russian monarchists and their American 
sympathizers who exercise a dangerous in- 
fluence within the policy-forming strata of 
the Department of State. 

Those vested interests want to turn the 
clock back to 1918, to restore a Russian mon- 
archy over the now captive nations. Those 
interests hold there is something sacred 
about a Russian empire—like the sacred cow 
of India—it must not be tampered with or 
altered even though it devours nations and 
threatens to trample on the United States. 

At a time when the President of the United 
States calls vigorously for the unity of all 
who cherish freedom and national inde- 
pendence, the Department of State is spread- 
ing the seeds of division and discord in the 
camp of freedom. That is exactly what the 
Rusk letter does. 

It sets up a false criteria on the right of 
self-determination by denying its blessings 
to the non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
Union. This is a rank case of open national 
discrimination which cries out for remedy. 
It is a dark day for freedom's cause when the 
Secretary of State lends his signature to a 
letter which condemns entire nations, once 
free and independent, to a permanent state 
of Russian domination and tyranny. 

It is time that the doctrine of Russia, 
the sacred cow, was rooted out of our public 
life. 

It is time that our Department of State 
caught up with the policy pronouncements 
of President Kennedy on the question of 
self-determination which he has stated pub- 
licly must be universal in its application. 

It is time the Department of State took 
Official note of Public Law 86-90 and broke 
with the dismal past because the future 
rushes in on us with express-train speed. 

If we believe the cold war is a struggle to 
the finish between the forces of freedom and 
the forces of tyranny we can ill afford to 
alienate any of our allies behind the imperial 
Russian curtain. We need all of those allies, 
the peoples in all the nations identified in 
Public Law 86-90 as captives of Russian com- 
munism. 

We must promote the unity of freedom’s 
cause and sow the seeds of disunity within 
the camp of the enemy. 

The only discrimination we can justify is 
that exercised against our avowed enemy. 
Those things we can do best by advocating 
the following: 
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1. Adoption by our Government of a policy 
of Russia for the Russians. In simple lan- 
guage this means Ruskies go home“ —the 
most popular cry throughout the captive 
nations. 

Public Law 86-90 calls for such a policy. 
Khrushchev has identified the political 
power of such a policy by his attacks upon 
it. We must not be fearful of the power of 
our political ideals. 

2. Establishment by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a Committee on the Captive 
Nations. Such a committee could do much 
to strengthen the hopes and aspirations of 
our allies behind the imperial Russian cur- 
tain. 

The addiction of our State Department to 
the doctrine of Russia—the sacred cow—un- 
derscores the urgent need for a counter- 
balance of truth and reality in the Congress. 

Congress, as the voice of the people, has a 
right, indeed a duty, to be heard on this vital 
question. 

3. Appointment by President Kennedy of 
a Task Force on _ Self-Determination— 
charged with the responsibility of recom- 
mending programs which will exploit the 
rising tide of human expectations behind the 
Russian curtain for the cause of peace with 
freedom and justice for all nations, large and 
small. 

Such a Presidential task force would dis- 
cover unlimited opportunities for associating 
the United States with the wave of the 
future—national independence for all the 
captive nations. 


People of the 14th Congressional 
District of Michigan Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 19, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
in April I mailed out questionnaires to a 
large segment of the voters of the 14th 
Congressional District of Michigan, 
which area I have the honor to represent. 
My constituents were invited to express 
their opinions on the major issues facing 
Congress. 

The people of the 14th Congressional 
District have more than an average in- 
terest in national and world affairs, as 
indicated by the response which I have 
received to this questionnaire. Approxi- 
mately 15 percent of my constituents re- 
sponded—and their responses indicated 
a broad interest on the 28 issues which I 
embodied in this questionnaire. 

It was most gratifying to have the 
opinion of so many of my constituents 
who took the time to answer the ques- 
tions submitted to them. I am pleased 
that many took the time to answer this 
poll and I wish to thank my many con- 
stituents who took additional time to 
write to me and express their opinions on 
additional matters not covered in the 
questionnaire. 

The opinions expressed by my con- 
stituents through the means of this 
questionnaire enabled me to understand 
their views. I shall be most happy to 
keep their opinions in mind when these 
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matters come up for discussion in the answered the questionnaire, for I should lic opinion, and I believe that the tabu- 

House of Representatives. like to have done so. i lation may be of interest to my colleagues 
I wish that time would permit me to The voters of the 14th Congressional in the House. 

give a detailed reply to each person who District represent a cross section of pub- The results of the poll follow: 


[In percent] 
Yes No No opinion 

1. In view of the continuing military threat of the Communist nations, do you approve of the increased spending necessary to 
4 sttengtiien the defense of the United States 8.3 
5 8 0 
3. 6.2 
13.7 
6.3 
J A 5 

a 

b) A 15.0 
14.6 
16.2 


7. Do you believe that paren 
innen income tax deduction ?:...--.. 0)... r „ ake ac cas, 
8, Should parents of students attending institutions of higher education be permitted to claim tuition as an income tax deduction? . ro 
9. Do you pant Ei Eee authority to step up Federal public works and Federal grants for local public works upon a rise in 
r . ðᷣ ̃ TT etien suntpiaainmubeousak ease en 
10. Do you favor increased spending for housing for low and middle income vane OE 3 
11. Do you favor increased unemployment payments and extension of the DORPE popan 
12, Do you 2 authorizing the President to reduce personal income porarily oe 
13. Do you 3 the strengthening of our — — and drug laws to protect buyers from unsafe products and misleading labels pee 
testing of the products before market 
14. Do you approve of the . pole ni with regard to our international positio: 
15. Do you approve of the administration's g of our domestic aflairs 
16. Do you favor further revision of qur Federal —.— tax laws to assist small business and 
17. The President has proposed a liberalized trade program, with lower tariffs on imports. Purpose of this is to 5 — a broader 
trade with the European Common Market nations. "Do you favor such a P 
18. Do you favor continuing the loan program of the Small Bus Administration 
10. Do you favor special consideration for depressed (labor surplus) areas in granting of Government contracts 
20, The Treasury Department claims some ,000,000 is lost to the Government annually because people do not fully report mai 
moans aad dividends, Do you favor a tax withholding system, similar to payroll income tax withholding. on interest and 
viden: 


SR JARg & BEA BE Es SÈ SS B 
2 „ m HOO CO NOGO Co NOW 
SRR SBS S ASS SS SABRE BE ge p 
Con Ges0 © Neen Of: Samoma o an tb 


AFS SSB o Fen pp SEPPE 


A D SO NOR RS 


ee t —, — . ͤ ere ees 10. 1 51.6 8. 3 
21. The Treasury Department has asked for legislation to tighten up income tax deductions of expense accounts to eliminate abuses, 

ren ⁵—: ; annaa 75.2 16.9 7.9 
22. Do you favor increasing postal rates to absorb the major part of the present annual — 5 7 5 of the Post Office?__ 55.5 35.4 9.1 
23. Do you believe the Rader General should be given greater powers to keep obscene and pornographic litera’ 

theca) the I y AC a . 81.0 13. 7 5.3 
24. Do you favor continued support of the Peace Corps? 66. 3 21.7 12.0 
25. Do you favor continued U.S. military support for South Vie! 65, 2 19.3 15.5 
26. Do you favor continued support of our foreign-aid p im in Africa, d the 56. 2 25. 8 18.0 
27. Do you approve of a Youth, mor Rens Opportunities Act to train and place in aa young People V. are out of school and. 

out of work and to establish a Youth Conservation Corps comparable to the CCC of the 1930˙8 2977 70.2 21.8 8.0 
28, Are you satisfied with President Kennedy’s record to date“ c„'rç: m — Romp eet 60.2 33. 7 6. 1 


